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PREFACE. 


The  great  progress  which  classical  studies  have  made  in  Europe,  and  more  especially 
in  Germany  during  the  present  century,  has  superseded  most  of  the  Works  usually 
employed  in  the  elucidation  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  It  had  long  been  felt 
by  our  best  scholars  and  teachers  that  something  better  was  required  than  we  yet 
possessed  in  the  English  language  for  illustrating  the  Antiquities,  Literature,  Mytho- 
logy, and  Geography  of  the  Ancient  Writers,  and  for  enabling  a diligent  student 
to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner.  It  was  with  a view  of  supplying  this 
acknowledged  want  that  the  series  of  Classical  Dictionaries  was  undertaken  ; and  the 
very  favourable  manner  in  which  these  Works  have  been  received  by  tbe  Scholars  and 
Teachers  of  this  country  demands  from  the  Editor  his  most  grateful  acknowledgments. 
The  approbation  with  which  be  has  been  favoured  has  encouraged  him  to  proceed  in 
the  design  which  he  had  formed  from  the  beginning,  of  preparing  a series  of  works 
which  might  be  useful  not  only  to  the  scholar  and  the  more  advanced  student,  but 
also  to  those  who  were  entering  on  their  classical  studies.  The  Dictionaries  of 
“ Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,"  of  “ Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology," 
and  of  “ Greek  and  Roman  Geography,”  are  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more 
advanced  scholar ; but  these  Works  are  on  too  extended  a scale,  and  enter  too  much 
into  details,  to  be  suitable  for  the  use  of  junior  students.  For  the  latter  class  of  persons 
a work  is  required  of  the  same  kind  as  Lempriere’s  well-known  Dictionary,  containing 
in  a single  volume  the  most  important  names,  Biographical,  Mythological,  and  Geo- 
graphical, occurring  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  our  public 
schools.  It  is  invidious  for  an  author  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  his  predecessors  ; but 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  Lemprierc’s  work,  which  originally  contained  the  most 
serious  mistakes,  has  long  since  become  obsolete  ; and  that  since  the  time  it  was  com- 
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piled  wo  have  attained  to  more  «oi^|(^jf(bj^0dge  on  a vast  number  of  subjects  com- 
prised in  that  work. 

The  present  Dictionary  is  designed,  as  already  remarked,  chiefly  to  elucidate  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  schools ; but  at  the  same  time  it  has  not 
been  considered  expedient  to  omit  any  proper  names  connected  with  classical  anti- 
quity, of  which  it  is  expected  that  some  knowledge  ought  to  be  possessed  bv  every 
person  who  aspires  to  a liberal  education.  Accordingly,  while  more  space  has  been 
given  to  the  prominent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  to  the  more  distinguished 
characters  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  other  names  have  not  been  omitted  altogether, 
but  only  treated  with  greater  brevity.  The  chief  difficulty  which  every  Author  has  to 
contend  with  in  a Work  like  the  present  is  the  vastness  of  his  subject  and  the 
copiousness  of  his  materials.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  in  all  cases  to  study  the 
greatest  possible  brevity ; to  avoid  all  discussions ; and  to  be  satisfied  with  giving 
simply  the  results  at  which  the  best  modern  scholars  have  arrived.  The  Writer  is 
fully  aware  that  in  adopting  this  plan  he  has  frequently  stated  dogmatically  conclusions 
which  may  be  open  to  much  dispute ; but  he  has  thought  it  better  to  run  this  risk, 
rather  than  to  encumber  and  bewilder  the  junior  student  with  conflicting  opinions. 
With  the  view  likewise  of  economising  space  few  references  have  been  given  to  ancient 
and  modern  writers.  In  fact  such  references  are  rarely  of  service  to  the  persons  for 
whom  such  a Work  as  the  present  is  intended,  and  serve  more  for  parade  than  for  any 
useful  purpose  ; and  it  has  been  the  less  necessary  to  give  them  in  this  Work,  as  it  is 
supposed  that  the  persons  who  really  require  them  will  be  in  possession  of  the  larger 
Dictionaries. 

The  present  Work  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  parts.  Biography,  Mythology, 
and  Geography,  on 'each  of  which  a few  words  may  be  necessary. 

The  Biographical  portion  may  again  be  divided  into  the  three  departments  of 
History,  Literature,  and  Art.  The  Historical  articles  include  all  the  names  of  any 
importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the  year  476  of  our  era.  Very  few  names 
are  inserted  which  are  not  included  in  this  period ; but  still  there  are  some  persons 
who  lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  who  could  not  with  propriety  be 
omitted  in  a Classical  Dictionary.  Such  is  the  case  with  Justinian,  whose  legislation 
has  exerted  such  an  important  influence  upon  the  nations  of  Western  Europe ; with 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  whose  court  lived  Cassiodorus  and  Boethius ; 
and  with  a few  others.  The  lives  of  the  later  Western  Emperors  and  their  contem- 
poraries are  given  with  greater  brevity  than  the  lives  of  such  persons  as  lived  in  the 
more  important  epochs  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  since  the  students  for  whom  the 
present  Work  is  intended  will  rarely  require  information  respecting  the  later  period 
of  the  empire.  The  Romans,  as  a general  rule,  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens, 
and  not  under  the  gentile  names ; but  in  coses  where  a person  is  more  usually 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  his  gens  than  under  that  of  his  cognomen,  he  will  be 
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found  under  the  former.  Thus,  for  exa  two  celebrated  conspirators  againBt 

Caesar,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  are  given  under  these  names  respectively ; though  uni- 
formity would  require,  either  that  Cassius  should  be  inserted  under  his  cognomen  of 
Longinus,  or  Brutus  under  his  gentile  name  of  Junius.  But  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  it  has  been  considered  more  advisable  to  consult  utility,  than  to  adhere  to  any 
prescribed  rule,  which  would  be  attended  with  practical  inconveniences. 

To  the  Literary  articles  considerable  space  has  been  devoted.  Not  only  are  all 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  inserted  whose  works  are  extant,  but  also  all  such  as  exer- 
cised any  important  influence  upon  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  although  their 
writings  have  not  come  down  to  us.  It  has  been  thought  quite  unnecessary,  however, 
to  give  the  vast  number  of  writers  mentioned  only  by  Athenaeus,  Stobaeus,  the  Lexi- 
cographers, and  the  Scholiasts ; for  though  such  names  ought  to  be  found  in  a complete 
history  of  Greek  and  Roman  Literature,  they  would  be  clearly  out  of  place  in  a Work 
like  the  present.  In  the  case  of  all  writers  whose  works  arc  extant,  a brief  account 
of  their  works,  as  well  as  of  their  lives,  is  given  ; and  at  the  end  of  each  article  one  or 
two  of  the  best  modern  editions  are  specified.  As  the  present  work  is  designed  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  Classical  writers,  the  Christian  writers  are  omitted,  with  the 
exception  of  the  more  distinguished  Fathers,  who  form  a constituent  part  of  the 
history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  Byzantine  historians  arc,  for  the  same 
reason,  inserted ; though  in  their  case,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  give  a complete  account  either  of  their  lives  or  of  their 
writings. 

The  lives  of  alt  the  more  important  Artists  have  been  inserted,  and  an  account  has 
also  been  given  of  their  extant  works.  The  history  of  ancient  Art  has  received  so 
little  attention  from  the  scholars  of  this  country,  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to 
devote  as  much  space  to  this  important  subject  as  the  limits  of  the  Work  would  allow. 
Accordingly,  some  artists  are  noticed  on  account  of  their  celebrity  in  the  history  of 
Art,  although  their  names  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  ancient  writers.  This 
remark  applies  to  Agasias,  the  sculptor  of  the  Borghesc  gladiator,  which  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  Louvre  at  Paris  : to  Agesander,  one  of  the  sculptors  of  the  group  of 
Laocoiin  ; to  Glyeon,  the  sculptor  of  the  Farnese  Hercules ; and  to  others.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  the  names  of  the  artists  in  Pliny’s  long  list  are  omitted,  because 
they  possess  no  importance  in  the  history  of  Art. 

In  writing  the  Mythological  articles  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  indelicate  allusions,  as  the  Work  will  probably  be  much  in  the  hands  of  young 
persons.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  discriminate  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology,  that  an  account  of  the  Greek  divinities  is  given  under  their  Greek  names, 
and  of  the  Roman  divinities  under  their  Latin  names,  a practice  which  is  universully 
adopted  by  the  continental  writers,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  some  of  our 
own  scholars,  and  which  is  moreover  of  such  great  utility  in  guarding  against  endless 
confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require  no  apology  for  its  introduction  into  this  Work. 
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In  tbe  Geographical  articles,  besides  the  original  sources,  use  has  been  made  of  the 
best  modern  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  valuable  works  of  travels  in  Greece, 
Italy,  and  the  East,  which  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  years,  both  in  England 
and  in  Germany.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  references  to  these  treatises, 
without  interfering  with  the  general  plan  of  the  present  Work;  but  this  omission  is 
supplied  in  the  u Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Homan  Geography.”  It  is  hoped  that  in 
the  Geographical  portion  of  the  Work  very  few  omissions  will  be  discovered  of  names 
occurring  in  tbe  chief  classical  writers  ; but  the  great  number  of  names  found  only  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  have  been  purposely  omitted,  except  in 
cases  where  such  names  have  become  of  historical  celebrity,  or  have  given  rise  to 
important  towns  in  modem  times.  At  the  commencement  of  every  geographical 
article  the  Ethnic  name  and  tbe  modern  name  have  been  given,  whenever  they  could 
be  ascertained. 

The  present  Edition  has  been  revised,  and  Illustrations  have  been  inserted  for  the 
first  time.  These  illustrations,  which  exceed  750  in  number,  have  reference  to  tbe 
Mythological,  Biographical,  and  Geographical  articles,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  add 
considerably  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the  Work.  The  Mythological  illustrations, 
taken  from  ancient  works  of  art,  give  numerous  representations  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  divinities,  with  their  various  attributes,  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes,  and  of 
other  mythical  beings.  The  Biographical  illustrations  consist  of  coins  drawn  from 
originals  in  the  British  Museum,  and  exhibit  a complete  series  of  the  rulers  of  the 
chief  nations  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  Homan  emperors  from  Augustus  to  tbe  last 
emperor  of  the  West,  the  monarchs  ot  the  Greek  kingdoms  founded  by  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  and  various  others.  The  Geographical  illustrations  contain,  in  addition 
to  coins  of  the  more  important  places,  representations  of  public  buildings  and  of  other 
ancient  monuments. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

London  : January  1,  1858. 
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ABDOLONYMUS. 


Abacaenum  ('Agaxa'ivuv  or  ra  'ASdxauva : 
A€axcuv7yos : iit.  Trtpi^  Hu.),  an  ancient  town  of 
the  Sicuii  in  Sicily,  W.  of  Messana,  and  S.  of 
Trndaris. 

Abae  ('A  Sat : 'A€<uos : nr.  JErorcAo,  Hu.),  an 
ancient  town  of  Phocia,  on  the  boundaries  of  Boe- 
otia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Arrive 
Aim,  but  see  Abantkr.  It  possessed  an  ancient 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  derived 
the  surname  of  Abatut.  The  temple  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  a 
second  time  by  the  Boeotians  in  the  sacred  war : it 
was  rebuilt  by  Hadrian. 

Abantei  C'A&w'rsr),  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Euboea.  (Horn.  1L  ii.  536.)  They  are  said  to 
have  been  of  Thracian  origin,  to  have  first  settled 
in  Phoria,  where  they  built  Abae,  and  afterwards 
to  have  crossed  over  to  Euboea.  The  Abantes  of 
Euboea  assisted  in  colonising  several  of  the  Ionic 
cities  of  Asia  Minor. 

Abantl&des  (’Afe'a^TuiSrjs),  any  descendant  of 
Abas,  but  especially  Perseus,  great-grandson  of 
Abas,  and  Acrisius,  son  of  Abas.  A female  de- 
scendant of  Abas,  as  Danac  and  At&lante,  was 
called  Abantias. 

Abantias.  [Abantiades.] 

Abantldas  (’A£a*rt5aj),  son  of  Paseas,  became 
tyrant  of  S icy  on,  after  murdering  Cliniaa,  the  father 
of  Aratus,  B.  c.  264,  but  was  soon  after  assassinated. 

Abaris  ("Adapts),  son  of  Seuthes,  was  a Hyper- 
borean priest  of  Apollo,  and  came  from  the  country 
about  the  Caucasus  to  Greece,  while  his  own 
country  was  visited  by  a plague.  In  his  travels 
through  Greece  he  carried  with  him  an  arrow  as 
the  symbol  of  Apollo,  and  gave  oracles.  His  his- 
tory is  entirely  mythical,  and  is  related  in  various 
ways : be  is  said  to  have  taken  no  earthly  food,  and 
to  have  ridden  on  his  arrow,  the  gift  of  Apollo, 
through  the  air.  He  cured  disease's  by  incantations, 
and  delivered  the  world  from  a plague.  Later 
writers  ascribe  to  him  several  works  ; but  if  such 
works  were  really  current  in  ancient  times,  they 
were  not  genuine.  The  time  of  his  appearance  in 
Greece  is  stated  differently : he  may  perhaps  be 
placed  about  B.  c.  570. 

Abarnis  ("A^apvif  or  "ASapvos : A Gapvtvs),  a 


town  and  promontory  close  to  Lampsacus  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont. 

Abas  C'A^ai).  1.  Son  of  Metanlra,  was 
changed  by  Demeter  into  a lixard,  because  he 
mocked  the  goddess  when  she  had  come  on  her 
wanderings  into  the  house  of  his  mother,  and  drank 
eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst.  —2.  Twelfth  king  of 
Argos,  son  of  Lynccus  and  Hypcrmnestra,  grandson 
of  Danaus,  and  father  of  Acrisius  and  JProetus. 
j When  he  informed  his  father  of  the  death  of 
Danaus,  be  was  rewarded  with  the  shield  of  his 
grandfather,  which  was  sacred  to  Hera.  This 
shield  performed  various  marvels,  and  the  mere 
sight  of  it  could  reduce  a revolted  people  to  sub- 
mission. He  is  described  as  a successful  conqueror 
and  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Abae  in  Phocis, 
and  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos  in  Thessaly. 

Abdgra  (to  ‘AGSrjpa,  Abdera,  ae,  and  Abdera, 
orum:  'ASSrjpirTjs,  AbdCrites  and  Abdcrita).  L 
( Polystiio ),  a town  of  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Nestus,  which  flowed  through  the  town.  Ac- 
cording to  mythology,  it  was  founded  by  Hercules 
in  honour  of  his  favourite  Adder  us  ; but  accord- 
ing to  history’,  it  was  colonised  by  Timeaius  of 
Clazoraenae  about  B.  c.  656.  Timesius  w’as  ex- 
pelled by  the  Thracians,  and  the  town  was  colo- 
nised a second  time  by  the  inhabitants  of  Teos  iu 
Ionia,  who  settled  there  after  their  own  town  had 
been  taken  by  the  Persians  b.  c.  544.  Abdera 
was  a flourishing  town  when  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  and  continued  a place  of  importance  under 
the  Romans,  who  made  it  a free  city.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Democritus,  Protagoras,  Anaxarchus, 
and  other  distinguished  men  ; but  its  inhabitants 
notwithstanding  were  accounted  stupid,  and  an 
u Abderite”  was  a term  of  reproach.  — 2.  ( Adru ), 
a town  of  Hispania  Bactica  on  the  coast,  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians. 

AbdSrus  (¥A€brjpos)^  a favourite  of  Hercules, 
was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of  Diomedea,  which 
Hercules  had  giveu  him  to  pursue  the  Bistoncs. 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Abdera 
in  honour  of  him. 

Abd616n£mua  or  Abd&15nlmus,  also  called 
Ballonymus,  a gardener,  but  of  royal  descent,  was 
made  king  of  Sidon  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
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to  the  old  castle  of  Europe.  — 2.  (Nr.  Arabal  el 
Afat/oon  and  El  DirUk,  Hu.),  a city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  near  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  ; once  second 
only  to  Thebes,  but  in  Strabo's  time  (a.  d.  14) 
s small  village.  It  had  a temple  of  Osiris  and  a 
M'mnomum,  both  still  standing,  and  an  oracle. 
Here  was  found  the  inscription  known  as  the  Table 
of  Ahtfioiy  which  contains  a list  of  the  Egyptian 
kings. 

Abyla  or  Ablla  Mom  or  Columna  ('A€vAri  or  | 
’AftAij  (rrrjAif  or  Spot:  JeM  Zatouty  i.  e.  Apes' 
Hilly  above  Ceuta),  a mountain  in  Mauretania  Tin- 
gitana,  forming  the  E.  extremity  of  the  S.  or 
African  coast  of  the  F return  Gaditanum.  This  and 
M.  Calpe  (Oibraltar)y  opposite  to  it  on  the  Spanish 
coast,  were  called  the  Columns  of  Hercules y from 
the  fable  that  they  were  originally  one  mountain, 
which  was  tom  asunder  by  Hercules. 

Acacallis  (’AxaxoAAts).  daughter  of  Minos,  by 
whom  Apollo  begot  a son  Miletus,  os  well  as  other 
children.  AcacaUis  was  in  Crete  a common  name 
for  a narcissus. 

Acacesium  (’A Kcutfoiov:  'AKcucf}ffios\  a town 
of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  a bill  of  the  same  name. 

Acaceslus  (’Axcuofaios),  a surname  of  Hermes, 
for  which  Homer  uses  the  form  AcaceUs.  Some 
writers  derive  it  from  the  Arcadian  town  of  Acace- 
siuni,  in  which  he  was  believed  to  have  been 
brought  up  ; others  from  Kaxbi,  and  suppose  it  to 
mean  **  the  god  who  does  not  hurt."  The  same 
surname  is  given  to  Prometheus,  whence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  its  meaning  is  that  of  benefactor  or 
deliverer  from  evil. 

Acacetes.  [Acacesivs.] 

Acidemia  (*A«ca3^cta  or  ’A uatch-bpla  : also 
Academia  in  the  older  Latin  writers),  a piece  of 
land  on  the  Cephissus,  6 stadia  from  Athena, 
originally  belonging  to  the  hero  Acadkmua,  and 
subsequently  a gymnasium,  which  was  adorned  by 
Cinura  with  plane  and  olive  plantations,  statues, 
and  other  works  of  art.  Here  taught  Plato,  who 
possessed  a piece  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
after  him  bis  followers,  who  were  hence  called  the 
Academidy  or  Academic  philosophers.  When  Sulla 
besieged  Athens  in  b.  c.  87,  he  cut  down  the  plane 
trees  in  order  to  construct  his  military  machines  ; 
but  the  place  was  restored  soon  afterwards.  Cicero 
gave  the  name  of  Academia  to  his  villa  near  Puteoli, 
where  he  wrote  his  “ Quaestiones  Arademicae.” 
Ac&demlci.  [Academia.] 

Academus  ('AxdSrifxos}.  an  Attic  hero,  who  be- 
trayed to  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  they  invaded 
Attica  to  liberate  their  sister  Helen,  that  she  was 
kept  concealed  at  Aphidnae.  For  this  the  Tyn- 
darids  always  showed  him  gratitude,  and  whenever 
the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  Attica,  they  spared 
the  land  belonging  to  Academus.  [Academia.] 
Acalandrus  (£kil<indrella)y  a river  in  Lucania, 
flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum. 

Acamas  (’A*auas).  1.  Son  of  Theseus  and 
Phaedra,  accompanied  Diomedes  to  Troy  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  Helen.  During  his  stay  at  Troy 
he  won  the  affection  of  Laodice,  daughter  of  Priam, 
and  begot  by  her  a son,  Munitus.  He  was  one  of 
the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse  at  the 
taking  of  Troy.  The  Attic  tribe  Acamantis  de- 
rived its  name  from  him.  — 2.  Son  of  Antenor  and 
Tbeano,  one  of  the  bravest  Trojans,  slain  by  Mc- 
riones.  — 3.  Son  of  Eussorus,  one  of  the  lenders  of 
the  Thracians  in,  the  Trojan  war,  slain  by  the  Te- 
Lmoiuan  Ajax. 
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Acanthus  (vAko»'6oj : ’Aicdvfhoj).  1.  (Nr.  Er*o% 
Hu.),  a town  on  the  Isthmus,  which  connects  the 
peninsula  of  Athos  with  Chalcidice.  It  was  founded 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Andros,  and  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  from  the  time  of 
Xerxes  to  that  of  the  Romans.— 2.  (ZA/sW),  a 
town  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  120  stadia  S.  of 
Memphis,  with  a temple  of  Osiris. 

Acarn&n  ('Auapyayy  -avor),  one  of  the  Epigoni, 
son  of  Alcmaeon  and  Callirrhoe,  and  brother  of 
Amphotcrus.  Their  father  was  murdered  hv  Phe- 
geus,  when  they  were  very  young,  and  Callirrhoe 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow  quickly, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of 
their  father.  The  prayer  was  granted,  and  Acar- 
nan  with  his  brother  slew  Phegeus.  his  wife,  and 
his  two  sons.  The  inhabitants  of  Psopbis,  where 
the  sons  had  been  slain,  pursued  the  murderers  as 
far  as  Tegea,  where,  however,  they  were  received 
and  rescued.  They  afterwards  went  to  Epirus, 
where  Acnman  founded  the  state  called  after  him 
Acarnania. 

Acarnania  (’A Kapvavia  : 'Axapi ay,  -uvos),  the 
most  westerly  province  of  Greece,  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Ambracian  gulf,  on  the  \V.  and 
S.  W.  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  N.  EL  by  Aniphi- 
lochia,  which  is  sometimes  included  in  Acarnania, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Aetolia,  from  which  at  a later 
time  it  was  separated  by  the  Acbelous.  The  name 
of  Acarnania  does  not  occur  in  Homer.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  land  was  inhabited  by  the 
Taphii,  Telebone,  and  Leleges,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Curetea,  who  emigrated  from  Aetolia  and  settled 
there.  At  a later  time  a colony  from  Argos,  said  to 
have  been  led  by  Ac  ah  X ax,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon, 
settled  in  the  country.  In  the  seventh  century  B.  c. 
the  Corinthians  founded  several  towms  on  the  coast. 
The  Acamaniant  first  emerge  from  obscurity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  li.  c.  431. 
They  were  then  a rode  people,  living  by  piracy 
and  robbery,  and  they  always  remained  behind  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  in  civilization  and  refinement. 
They  were  good  slingers,  and  are  praised  for  their 
fidelity  and  courage.  The  different  towns  formed 
a League  with  a Strategus  at  their  head  in  the 
time  of  war : the  members  of  the  League  met  at 
Stratos,  and  subsequently  at  Tbyrinm  or  Leucas. 
Under  the  Homans  Acarnania  formed  part  of  the 
province  of  Macedonia. 

Acastus  (■'Akcuttoj),  son  of  Pelias.king  of  Iolcus. 
and  of  Anaxibia  or  Philomache.  He  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  also  took  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt  His  sisters  were  seduced  by  Medea  to  cut 
up  their  father  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  make  him 
young  again.  Acastus,  in  consequence,  drove  Jason 
and  Medea  from  Iolcus,  and  instituted  funeral 
games  in  honour  of  his  father.  During  these  games 
Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  also  called  Hip- 
poly  te,  fell  in  love  with  Peleus,  whom  Acastus  had 
purified  from  the  murder  of  Eurytion.  AY  hen  Peleus 
refused  to  listen  to  her  addresses,  she  accused  him 
to  her  husband  of  baring  attempted  her  dishonour. 
Shortly  afterwards,  when  Acastus  and  Peleus  were 
bunting  on  mount  Pelion,  and  the  latter  had  fallen 
asleep,  Acastus  took  his  sword  from  him,  and  left 
him  alone.  Ho  was  in  consequence  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Centaurs  ; but  he  was  saved  by  Chiron  or 
Hermes,  returned  to  Acastus,  and  killed  him  toge- 
ther with  his  wife. 

Acbarus.  [Aboarus.] 

Acca  Laurentla  or  Larentla,  a mythical 
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woman  in  early  Roman  »tory.  According  to  one 
account,  in  the  reign  of  Aliens  Martius  a servant 
(a&tituus ) of  the  temple  of  Hercules  invited  the 
god  to  a game  of  dice,  promising  that  if  he  should 
lose  the  game,  he  would  treat  the  god  with  a re- 
past and  a beautiful  woman.  When  the  god  had 
conquered  the  servant,  the  latter  shut  up  Acca 
Laurentia  together  with  a well-stored  table  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  On  the  following  morning  the 
god  advised  her  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  first 
wealthy  man  she  should  meet.  She  succeeded  in 
making  Carutius  or  Tarrutius,  an  Etruscan,  love 
and  marry  her.  After  his  death  she  inherited  his 
large  property,  which  she  left  to  the  Roman  people. 
Ancus,  in  gratitude  for  this,  allowed  her  to  be 
buried  in  the  Velabrum,  and  instituted  an  annual 
festival,  the  Larentalia,  at  which  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  Lares.  According  to  another  account, 
Acca  Laurentia  was  the  wife  of  the  shepherd  Fau- 
stulus  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus  after 
they  had  been  taken  from  the  she-wolf.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  again  she  was  not  the  wife  of 
Faustulus,  but  a prostitute  who  from  her  mode  of 
life  was  called  lupa  by  the  shepherds,  and  who  left 
the  property  she  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Roman 
people.  Thus  much  seems  certain,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  stories,  that  she  was  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Lares, 
from  which  her  name  Larentia  seems  to  be  de- 
rived. 

L.  Accius  or  Attlus,  an  early  Roman  tragic 
poet  and  the  son  of  a freedman,  was  bom  b.  c.  170,  ] 
and  lived  to  a great  age.  Cicero,  when  a young 
man,  frequently  conversed  with  him.  His  tragedies 
were  chiefly  imitated  from  the  Greek,  but  he  also 
wrote  some  on  Roman  subjects  (Pruetejiata)  ; one 
of  which,  entitled  Brutus,  was  probably  in  honour 
of  his  patron  D.  Brutus.  \V e possess  only  fragments 
of  his  tragedies,  but  they  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
admiration  by  the  ancient  writers.  Accius  also  wrote 
Annalcs  in  verse,  containing  the  history  of  Rome, 
like  those  of  Ennius ; and  a prose  work,  Libri  Didas- 
caliorii  which  seems  to  have  been  a history  of  poetry. 
The  fragments  of  his  tragedies  are  given  by  Bothe, 
Poet.  Sce*id  Latin,  vol.  v.  Lips.  1834  : and  those 
of  the  Didascalia  by  Madvig,  Dt  L.  Attii  Didae- 
caliie  Comment.  Hafniae,  1831. 

Acco,  a chief  of  the  Senones  in  Gaul,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  Caesar,  n.  c. 
53,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

Ac5.  [Ptolkmais.] 

Acerbas,  a Tyrian  priest  of  Hercules,  who  mar- 
ried Eli&sa,  the  sister  of  king  Pygmalion.  He  had 
concealed  his  treasures  in  the  earth,  knowing  the 
avarice  of  Pygmalion,  but  he  was  murdered  by 
Pygmalion,  who  hoped  to  obtain  his  treasures 
through  his  sister.  The  prudence  of  Elissa  saved 
the  treasures,  and  she  emigrated  from  Phoenicia. 
In  this  account,  taken  from  Justin,  Acerbas  is  the 
same  person  as  Sichaeus,  and  Elissa.  the  same  as 
Dido  in  Virgil  (Aen.  i.  343,  seq.).  The  names 
in  Justin  are  undoubtedly  more  correct  than  in 
Virgil ; for  Virgil  here,  as  in  other  cases,  has 
changed  a foreign  name  into  one  more  convenient 
to  him. 

Acerrae  (Acerranusk  1.  ( Acerra ),  a town  in 
Campania  on  the  Claniut,  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chise in  b.  c.  332.  It  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal, 
but  was  rebuilt.— 2.  (GVrro),  a town  of  the  Insu- 
bres  in  Gallia  Transpadana. 

Acer»6c6mes  (’AiceptfMdjuijj),  a surname  of 
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Apollo  expressive  of  his  beautiful  hair  which  was 
never  cut  or  shorn. 

Ac£su  (’Aic«<yar),  a native  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with  variegated 
patterns  (polymitarint).  He  and  his  son  Helicon 
were  the  first  who  made  a peplus  for  Athena  Po- 
lios. They  must  have  lived  before  the  time  of 
Euripides  and  Plato,  who  mention  this  peplus. 

Ac£sTnes  (‘A Ktaiyijs).  1.  (Chena «5),  a river 
in  India,  into  which  the  Hydospes  flows,  and 
which  itself  flows  into  the  Indus.—&  (Alcantara), 
a river  in  Sicily,  near  Tauromenium. 

Acestes  (‘A#c«<mjj),  son  of  a Trojan  woman  of 
the  name  of  Egesta  or  Segesta,  who  was  sent  by 
her  father  to  Sicily,  that  she  might  not  be  devoured 
by  the  monsters  which  infested  the  territory  of 
Troy.  When  Egesta  arrived  in  Sicily,  the  river- 
god  Crimisus  begot  by  her  a son  Acestes,  who  was 
afterwards  regarded  as  the  hero  who  had  founded 
the  town  of  Segesta.  Aeneas,  on  his  arrival  in 
Sicily,  was  hospitably  received  by  Acestes. 

Acestor  (’A/f«<rr«p).  1.  Sumamed  Sacas,  on 
account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a tragic  poet  at 
Athens,  and  a contemporary  of  Aristophanes.—  2. 
A sculptor  of  Cnossus,  who  flourished  about  b.  c. 
452. 

Ach&ea  (’Axofa,  from  “grief”),  “the 

distressed  one,”  a surname  of  Demeter  at  Athens, 
so  called  on  account  of  her  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
her  daughter. 

Achaei  ('Ax<uo0*  one  of  the  chief  Hellenic 
races,  were  according  to  tradition  descended  from 
Achaeus,  who  was  the  Bon  of  Xuthus  and  Crcusa, 
and  grandson  of  Hellen.  The  Achaei  originally 
dwelt  in  Thessaly,  and  from  thence  migrated  to 
Peloponnesus,  the  whole  of  which  became  subject 
to  them  with  the  exception  of  Arcadia,  and  the 
country  afterwards  called  Achaia.  As  they  were 
the  ruling  nation  in  Peloponnesus  in  the  heroic 
times,  Homer  frequently  gives  the  name  of  Achaei 
to  the  collective  Greeks.  On  the  conquest  of  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclldae  and 
the  Dorians  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  many 
of  the  Achaei  under  Tisaiuenus,  the  son  of  Orestes, 
left  their  country  and  took  possession  of  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Peloponnesus  then  called  Aegialfia, 
and  inhabited  by  the  Ionians,  whom  they  expelled 
from  the  country,  which  was  henceforth  called 
Achaia.  The  expelled  Ionians  migrated  to  At- 
tica and  Asia  Minor.  The  Achaei  settled  in  12 
cities:  Pellene,  Aegira,  Aegae,  Burn,  Helice, 
Aegium,  Rhypae,  Patrae,  Phame,  Olenus,  Dyrae, 
and  Tritaea.  These  cities  are  said  to  have  been 
governed  by  Tisamenus  and  his  descendants  till 
Ogyges,  upon  whose  death  a democratical  form  of 
government  was  established  in  each  state  ; but  the 
twelve  states  formed  a league  for  mutual  defence 
and  protection.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Achaei 
took  no  part ; and  they  had  little  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece  till  the  time  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander.  In  B.C.  281  the  Achaei,  who  were  then 
subject  to  the  Macedonians,  resolved  to  renew  their 
ancient  league  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  Achaean  League.  It  at  first  consisted 
of  only  four  towns,  Dyme,  Patrae,  Tritaea,  and 
Pharae,  but  was  subsequently  joined  by  the  other 
towns  of  Achaia  with  the  exception  of  Olenus  and 
Helice.  It  did  not,  however,  obtain  much  im- 
portance till  b.  c.  251,  when  Aratus  united  to  it 
hia  native  town,  Sicyon.  The  example  of  Sicyon 
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was  followed  by  Corinth  and  many  other  towns  in  ' 
Greece,  and  the  League  soon  became  the  chief  po- 
litical power  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Achaei  de-  1 
dared  war  against  the  Romans,  who  destroyed  the 
League,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  Greece.  Corinth,  then  the  chief  town  of  the 
League,  was  taken  by  the  Roman  general  Mum- 
mius,  in  b.  c.  146,  and  the  whole  of  southern 
Greece  made  a Roman  province  under  the  name  of 
AcsaIa.  The  different  states  composing  the 
Achaean  League  had  equal  rights.  The  assemblies 
of  the  League  were  held  twice  a year,  in  the 
spring  and  autumn,  in  a grove  of  Zeus  Homa- 
grrius  near  Aegium.  At  these  assemblies  all  the 
business  of  the  League  was  conducted,  and  at  the 
spring  meeting  the  public  functionaries  were  chosen. 
These  were: — 1.  a Strategus  (arpontyis)  or  Ge- 
neral, and  an  Hipparchus  (Twwopx0*)  or  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry  ; 2.  a Secretary  (ypaf t- 
paretn)  ; and  3.  ten  Demiurgi  (bjuiovpyot,  also 
called  ipxorTfS\  who  appear  to  have  had  the  right 
of  convening  the  assembly.  For  further  particu- 
lars see  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art.  Achcticum  Foedus. 

Achaemenes  (’Axai/xA^i).  1.  The  ancestor  of 
the  Persian  kings,  who  founded  the  family  of  the 
Aehaemenidae  (’Axa^odSoi),  which  was  the  noblest 
family  of  the  Pasargadae,  the  noblest  of  the  Per- 
sian tribes.  The  Roman  poet*  use  the  adjective 
A chaemenius  in  the  sense  of  Persian.  — 2.  Son 
of  Darius  I.,  governor  of  Egypt,  commanded  the 
Egyptian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece,  B.C.  400.  He  was  defeated  and  killed  in 
battle  by  Inarus  the  Libyan,  b,  c.  460. 

Ach&emSnldes,  or  Achemenldes,  son  of  Ada- 
mastu*  of  Ithaca,  and  a companion  of  Ulysses, 
who  left  him  behind  in  Sicily,  when  he  fled  from 
the  Cyclops.  Here  he  was  found  by  Aeneas,  who 
took  him  with  him. 

Achaeus  (’Axwdf).  1.  Son  of  Xuthus,  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Achaki.  — 2.  Governor 
under  Antiochus  III.  of  all  Asia  W.  of  mount 
Taurus.  He  revolted  against  Antiochus,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  latter,  taken  prisoner  at  Sardis,  and 
pot  to  death,  b.  c.  214.  — 3.  Of  Eretria  in  Euboea, 
a tragic  poet,  born  b.  c.  484.  In  447,  he  contended 
with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  though  he 
subsequently  brought  out  many  dramas,  according 
to  some  as  many  os  34  or  40,  he  nevertheless 
only  gained  the  prize  once.  In  the  satyrical  drama 
he  possessed  considerable  merit  The  fragments  of 
his  pieces  have  been  published  by  Urlicna,  Bonn, 
1834. 

AchftYft  (*Axofa : *Ax<u^s).  1.  The  northern 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  originally  called  AegialCa 
(A iyidXua)  or  Aegialus  (AlyiakAs),  i.e.  the  const- 
land,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian 
gulf  and  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  Elis  and  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  the  E. 
by  Sicvonia.  It  was  a narrow  slip  of  country  slop- 
ing down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  The 
c<«&st  is  generally  low,  and  has  few  good  ports. 
Respecting  its  inhabitants  see  Achabi.— 2.  A 
district  in  Thessaly,  which  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  seat  of  the  Achaei.  It  retained  the 
name  of  Achaia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.- 3.  The 
Roman  province,  included  Peloponnesus  and  north- 
ern Greece  S.  of  Thessaly.  It  was  formed  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean  League  in  a c.  146, 
and  hence  derived  its  name. 

Achamae  (*A x*pyaL : 'A xapvcfa,  PI.  *Ax«p*ri)i), 
the  principal  demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
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Oeneis,  60  stadia  X.  of  Athens,  possessed  a rough 
and  warlike  population,  who  were  able  to  furnish 
3000  hoplitae  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  Their  land  was  fertile  and  they 
carried  on  a considerable  traffic  in  charcoal.  One 
of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  hears  the  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  demus. 

Acharrae,  a town  in  Thessaliotis  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  river  Pamisus. 

Achates  ( Dirillo ),  a river  in  southern  Sicily,  be- 
tween Camarina  and  Gela,  in  which  the  first  agate 
is  said  to  have  been  found. 

AchSldldes,  a surname  of  the  Sirens,  the 
daughters  of  Achelous  and  a Muse : also  a surname 
of  water-nymphs. 

AchSlflua  CAx«kyoy,  ’Ax«*<£*or  in  Horn. : Asj>ro 
Potamo ),  more  anciently  called  Thoas,  Axenus, 
and  Thestius,  the  largest  river  in  Greece.  It 
rises  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  flows  southward,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Acamania  and  A o- 
tolia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea  opposite  the 
islands  called  Echinadea.  It  is  about  130  miles  in 
length.  The  god  of  this  river  is  described  as  the 
son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  a*  the  eldest  of 
his  3000  brothers.  He  fought  with  Hercules  for 
Deianlra,  but  was  conquered  in  the  contest  He 
then  took  the  form  of  a bull,  but  was  again  over- 
come by  Hercules,  who  deprived  him  of  one  of  his 
homs,  which  however  he  recovered  by  giving  up 
the  horn  of  Amalthea.  According  to  Ovid  (Met. 
ix.  87),  the  Naiads  changed  the  horn  which  Her- 
cules took  from  Achelous  into  the  horn  of  plenty. 
Achelous  was  from  the  earliest  times  considered  to 
be  a great  divinity  throughout  Greece,  and  was 
invoked  in  prayers,  sacrifices,  &c.  On  several 
coins  of  Acamania  the  god  is  represented  as  a 
bull  with  the  head  of  an  old  man.  — Achelous  was 
also  the  namo  of  a river  in  Arcadia,  and  of  another 
in  Thessaly. 

AchemSnldes  [Achaembnides.] 

Acheron  ('Ax*Pwy)i  the  name  of  several  rivers, 
all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  lower  world.— 1.  A river  in 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  which  flows  through  the  lake 
Acherusia  into  the  Ionian  sea.  — 2.  A river  in 
Elis  which  flows  into  the  AlphCus.  — 3.  A river 
in  southern  Italy  in  Bruttii,  on  which  Alexander 
of  Epirus  perished.  — 4.  The  river  of  the  lower 
world,  round  which  the  shades  hover,  and  into 
which  the  Pyriphlegethon  and  Cocytus  flow.  In 
late  writers  the  name  of  Acheron  is  used  in  a ge- 
neral sense  to  designate  the  whole  of  the  lower 
world.  The  Etruscans  were  acquainted  with  the 
worship  of  Acheron  (Acheruns)  from  very  early 
times,  as  we  must  infer  from  their  Acheruntici  lihri , 
which  treated  of  the  deification  of  souls,  and  of  the 
sacrifices  (Acheruntia  sacra)  by  which  this  was  to 
be  effected. 

Acheron tla.  1.  ( Acermza ),  a town  in  Apulia 
on  a summit  of  Mount  Vultur,  whence  Horace 
(Carm.  iii.  4.  14)  speaks  of  ccltae  nidum  Ache - 
routine.— 2.  A town  on  the  river  Acheron,  in 
Bruttii.  [Acheron,  No.  3.] 

Acherilsla  (‘A x*pov<rla  Aipni  or  ’A xcpovals), 
the  name  of  several  lakes  and  Bwamps,  which,  like 
the  various  rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at 
some  time  believed  to  be  connected  icith  the  lower 
world,  until  at  last  the  Acherusia  came  to  lx?  con- 
sidered to  be  w»  the  lower  world  itself.  The  lake 
to  which  this  belief  seems  to  have  been  first  at- 
tached was  the  Acherusia  in  Thesprotia,  through 
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which  the  Acheron  flowed.  Other  lakes  or  swamps 
of  the  same  name  were  near  Hermione  m Argolis, 
between  Cumae  and  cape  Misenum  in  Campania, 
and  lastly  in  Egypt,  near  Memphis.  — AcheruBia 
was  also  the  name  of  a peninsula,  near  Heradte  in 
Bithyaia,  with  a deep  chasm,  into  which  Hercules 
is  said  to  have  descended  to  bring  up  the  dog  Cer- 
berus. 

Achetum,  a small  town  in  Sicily,  the  site  of 
which  is  uncertain. 

Achilla  or  Acholla  (vAxoA\o : ‘AxoAAoToj, 
Achillitanus : EL  AliaA,  Hu.),  a town  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (By- 
zacena),  a little  above  the  northern  point  of  the 
Syrtis  Minor. 

Achillas  (*Ax»AAaf),  one  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and  com- 
mander of  the  troops,  when  Porapev  fled  to  Egypt, 
b.  c.  48.  It  was  he  and  L.  Septimius  who  killed 
Pompey.  He  subsequently  joined  the  eunuch  Po- 
thinus  in  resisting  Caesar,  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Alexandria.  He  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  Arsinoe,  the  youngest 
sister  of  Ptolemy,  B.  c.  47. 

Achilles  (*Ax*AAetf»),  the  great  hero  of  the  Iliad. 
— Homeric  story.  Achilles  was  the  son  of  Peleus, 
king  of  the  Mvrmidones  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly, 
and  of  the  Nereid  Thetis.  From  his  father’s  name 
he  is  often  called  Pelides%  Pe/eiades , or  Petion , 
and  from  his  grandfather’s,  Aeacides.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  Phoenix,  who  taught  him  eloquence  and 
the  arts  of  war,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Trojan 
war.  In  the  healing  art  he  was  instructed  by 
Chiron,  the  centaur.  His  mother  Thetis  foretold 
him  that  his  fate  was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die 
early,  or  to  live  a long  but  inglorious  life.  The 
hero  chose  the  former,  and  took  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  from  which  he  knew  that  he  was  not  to 
return.  In  50  ships  he  led  his  hosts  of  Myrmi- 
dones,  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans  against  Troy.  Here 
the  swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  Greeks,  and  the  worthy  favourite  of  Athena 
and  Hera.  Previous  to  the  dispute  with  Aga- 
memnon, he  ravaged  the  country  around  Troy, 
and  destroyed  1*2  towns  on  the  coast  and  11  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  When  Agamemnon 
was  obliged  to  give  up  Chryseis  to  her  father,  he 
threatened  to  take  away  Brise'is  from  Achilles,  who 
surrendered  her  on  the  persuasion  of  Athena,  but 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  take  any  further  part 
in  the  war,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent.  Zeus, 
on  the  entreaty  of  Thetis,  promised  that  victory 
should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  until  the 
Achaeans  should  have  honoured  her  son.  The  affairs 
of  the  Greeks  declined  in  consequence,  and  they 
were  at  last  pressed  so  hard,  that  an  embassy  was 
sent  to  Achilles,  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the 
restoration  of  Brise'is  ; but  in  vain.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  was  persuaded  by  Patroclus,  his  dearest 
friend,  to  allow  him  to  make  use  of  his  men, 
his  horses,  and  his  armour.  Patroclus  was  slain, 
and  when  this  news  reached  Achilles,  ho  was 
seized  with  unspeaknble  grief.  Thetis  consoled 
him,  and  promised  new  amis,  to  be  made  by 
Hephaestus,  and  Iris  appeared  to  rouse  him  from 
his  lamentations,  and  exhorted  him  to  rescue  the 
body  of  Patroclus.  Achilles  now  rose,  and  his 
thundering  voice  alone  put  the  Trojans  to  flight. 
When  his  new  armour  was  brought  to  him,  he 
hurried  to  the  field  of  battle,  disdaining  to  take 
any  drink  or  food  until  the  death  of  his  friend 
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should  be  avenged.  He  w’ounded  and  slew  num- 
bers of  Trojans,  and  at  length  met  Hector,  whom 
he  chased  thrice  around  the  walls  of  the  city.  He 
then  slew  him,  tied  his  body  to  his  chariot,  and 
dragged  him  to  the  ships  of  the  Greeks.  After 
this,  he  burnt  the  body  of  Patroclus,  together  with 
twelve  young  captive  Trojans,  who  were  sacrificed 
to  appease  the  spirit  of  his  friend  ; and  subsequently 
gave  up  the  body  of  Hector  to  Priam,  who  came  in 
person  to  beg  for  it.  Achilles  himself  fell  in  the 
battle  at  the  Scaean  gate,  before  Troy  was  taken. 
His  death  itself  does  not  occur  in  the  Iliad,  but  it 
is  alluded  to  in  a few  passages  (xxil  358,  xxi. 
*278).  It  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey 
(xxiv.  36),  where  it  is  said  that  his  fall  — 
his  conqueror  is  not  mentioned  — was  lamented 
by  gods  and  men,  that  his  remains  together  with 
those  of  Patroclus  were  buried  in  a golden  um 
which  Dionysus  had  given  as  a present  to  Thetis, 
and  were  deposited  in  a place  on  the  coast  of  the 
Hellespont,  where  a mound  was  raised  over  them. 
Achilles  is  the  principal  hero  of  the  Iliad : he  is 
the  handsomest  and  bravest  of  all  the  Greeks  ; he 
is  affectionate  towards  his  mother  and  his  friends  ; 
formidable  in  battles,  which  are  his  delight ; open- 
hearted  and  without  fear,  and  at  the  same  time 
susceptible  of  the  gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home. 
His  greatest  passion  is  ambition,  and  when  his 
sense  of  honour  is  hurt,  he  is  unrelenting  in  his 
revenge  and  anger,  but  withal  submits  obediently 
to  the  will  of  the  gods.  — Later  traditions.  These 
chiefly  consist  in  accounts  which  fill  up  the  history 
of  his  youth  and  death.  His  mother  wishing  to  make 
her  son  immortal,  is  said  to  have  concealed  him 
by  night  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  destroy  the  mortal 
parts  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  and  by  day 
to  have  anointed  him  with  ambrosia.  But  Peleus 
one  night  discovered  his  child  in  the  fire,  and  cried 
out  in  terror.  Thetis  left  her  son  and  fled,  and 
Peleus  entrusted  him  to  Chiron,  who  educated  and 
instructed  him  in  the  arts  of  riding,  hunting,  and 
playing  the  phorminx,  and  also  changed  his  original 
name,  Ligyron,  i.  e.  the  “ whining,”  into  Achilles. 
Chiron  fed  his  pupil  with  the  hearts  of  lions  and 
the  marrow  of  bears.  According  to  other  accounts, 
Thetis  endeavoured  to  make  Achilles  immortal  by 
dipping  him  in  the  river  Styx,  and  succeeded  with 
the  exception  of  the  ankles,  by  which  she  held 
him.  When  he  was  nine  years  old,  Calchas  de- 
clared that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  his 
aid,  and  Thetis  knowing  that  this  war  would  be 
fatal  to  him,  disguised  him  as  a maiden,  and  in- 
troduced him  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes 
of  Scyros,  where  he  was  called  by  the  name  of 
Pyrrha  on  account  of  his  golden  locks.  But  bis 
real  character  did  not  remain  concealed  long, 
for  one  of  his  companions,  Deidamiu,  became 
mother  of  a ion,  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus.  by  him. 
Ulysses  at  last  discovered  his  place  of  concealment, 
and  Achilles  immediately  promised  his  assistance. 
During  the  war  against  Troy,  Achilles  slew  Pen- 
thesilCa,  an  Amazon.  He  also  fought  with  Mem- 
non  and  Troilus.  The  accounts  of  his  death 
differ  very  much,  though  all  agree  in  stating 
that  he  did  not  fall  by  human  hands,  or  at  least 
not  without  the  interference  of  the  god  Apollo. 
According  to  some  traditions,  he  was  killed  by 
Apollo  himself ; according  to  others,  Apollo  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  Paris  in  killing  him,  while 
others  say  that  Apollo  merely  directed  the  weapon 
of  Paris  against  Achillea,  and  thus  caused  his 
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death,  as  had  been  suggested  by  the  dying  Hector. 
Others  again  relate  that  Achilles  loved  Polvxena, 
a daughter  of  Priam,  and  tempted  by  the  promise 
that  he  should  receive  her  as  his  wife,  if  he  would 
join  the  Trojans,  he  went  without  arms  into  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Thymbra,  and  was  assassinated 
there  by  Paris.  His  body  was  rescued  by  Ulysses 
and  Ajax  the  Telaraonian  ; his  armour  was  pro- 
mised by  Thetis  to  the  bravest  among  the  Greeks, 
which  gave  rise  to  a contest  between  the  two  heroes 
who  had  rescued  his  body.  [Ajax.]  After  his 
death,  Achilles  became  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
lower  world,  and  dwelled  in  the  islands  of  the 
blessed,  where  he  was  united  with  Medea  or  Iphi- 
genia. 

Achilles  Tatiua.  or  as  others  coll  him  Achilles 
Statius,  an  Alexandrine  rhetorician,  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
Greek  romance  in  eight  books,  containing  the  ad- 
ventures of  two  lovers,  Clitophon  and  Leucippc. 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  The  best  edition  is 
by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Lips.  1821.  Suidas  ascribes  to 
this  Achilles  a work  on  the  sphere  (irtpi  a<palpas\ 
a fragment  of  which  professing  to  bo  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Phaennmena  of  Aratus  is  still 
extant.  Bnt  this  work  was  written  at  an  earlier 
period.  It  is  printed  in  Petavius,  Urunologia, 
Paris,  1630,  and  Amsterdam,  1703. 

Achilleuxn  (’Ax^A^o*),  a town  near  the  pro- 
montory Siggam  in  the  Troad,  where  Achilles  was 
supposed  to  have  been  buried.  There  was  a place 
of  the  same  name  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  or 
Straits  of  Kafta,  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

Achilleus,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  under 
Diocletian,  and  reigned  over  Egypt  for  some  time. 
He  was  taken  by  Diocletian  after  a siege  of  8 months 
in  Alexandria,  and  put  to  death,  a.  d.  29(T. 

Achilleus  Dr5mos  (*Ax»AA«ios  Spopos : Ten- 
ders or  Ttndra ),  a narrow  tongue  of  land  in  the 
Euxine  Sea,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bory- 
sthenes,  where  Achillea  is  said  to  have  mndc  a 
race-course.  Before  it  lay  the  celebrated  Island  of 
Achilles  ( Insula  Achillis)  or  Leuce  (Atwrij),  where 
there  was  a temple  of  Achilles. 

Achilleus  Portus  (*AxtAAe<os  a har- 

bour in  Laconia,  near  the  promontory  Taenanim. 

Achillidea,  a patronymic  of  Pyrrhus,  son  of 
Achilles. 

Achillis  Insula.  [Achilleis  Dromos.] 

Achiroe  (‘Ax'pbl),  daughter  of  Nilus,and  wife 
of  Bel  us,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Aegyptua  and  Donaua. 

Achivi,  the  name  of  the  Achaei  in  the  Latin 
writers,  and  frequently  used,  like  Achaei,  to  sig- 
nify the  whole  Greek  nation.  [Achaei.] 

Acholla.  [Achilla.] 

Acholde.  [Harpyiab.] 

AchrMina  or  Acr&dlna.  [Syraccsab.] 

AcichSrlus  (*A*<x<"P,o0»  one  the  leaders  of 
the  Gauls,  who  invaded  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in 
kc,  280.  In  the  following  year  he  accompanied 
Brennus  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Brennus  and  Acichorius  are  the  same 
iMroons,  the  former  being  only  a title  and  the  latter 
the  real  name. 

Acidalla,  a surname  of  Venus,  from  the  well 
Acidaiius  near  Orchomenos,  where  she  used  to  bathe 
with  the  Graces. 

Acldlnus,  L.  Manlius.  L One  of  the  Roman 
generals  in  the  second  Punic  war,  praetor  urbnnus 
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b.  c.  210,  served  against  Hasdrubal  in  207,  and 
was  sent  into  Spain  in  206,  where  he  remained  till 
199.— 2.  Sumamed  FulviaNUS,  because  he  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Fulvia  gens,  praetor  ilc. 
188  in  Nearer  Spain,  and  consul  in  179  with  his 
own  brother  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  which  is  the  only 
instance  of  two  brothers  holding  the  consulship  at 
the  same  time. 

Acilla  Gens,  plebeian.  Its  members  arc  men- 
tioned under  the  family-names  of  A viola,  Baxbus, 
and  Glabrio. 

Acis  C'Aku),  son  of  Fnunus  and  Symaethis,  was 
beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea:  Polyphemus  the 
Cyclop,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under  a huge 
rock.  His  blood  gushing  forth  from  under  the 
rock  was  changed  by  the  nymph  into  the  river 
Acis  or  Acinius  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetna  (now 
Fiume  di  Jad).  This  story,  which  is  related  only 
by  Ovid  {Met.  xiii.  750,  seq.),  is  perhaps  no  more 
than  a happy  fiction  suggested  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  little  river  springs  forth  from  under  a 
rock. 

Acm folia  ('Axp ovla  : ’A/cpovIrijs,  Acmoncnsis ), 
a city  of  the  Greater  Phrygia. 

Acmtfnldes,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  in  Ovid, 
is  the  same  as  Pyracmon  in  Virgil,  and  as  Arges 
in  most  other  accounts  of  the  Cyclopes. 

Acoetes  (’Akoitijs),  son  of  a poor  fisherman 
of  Maeonia,  who  served  ns  a pilot  in  a ship.  After 
landing  at  the  island  of  Naxos,  the  sailors  brought 
with  them  on  board  a beautiful  boy  asleep,  whom 
they  wished  to  take  with  them  ; hut  Acoetes, 
who  recognised  in  the  boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dis- 
suaded them  from  it,  but  in  vain.  When  the  ship 
had  reached  the  open  sea,  the  boy  awoke,  and 
desired  to  be  carried  back  to  Naxos.  The  sailors 
promised  to  do  so,  but  did  not  keep  their  word. 
Hereupon  the  god  disclosed  himself  to  them  in  his 
majesty  ; vines  began  to  twine  round  the  vessel, 
tigers  appeared,  and  the  sailors,  seised  with  mad- 
ness, jumped  into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetes 
alone  was  saved  and  conveyed  back  to  Naxos, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries. 
This  is  the  account  of  Ovid  {Met.  iii.  582,  Ac.). 
Other  writers  call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian 
pirates,  and  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
from  them. 

Acontlus  (’AxJxTtos),  a beautiful  youth  of  the 
island  of  Ceos.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to  Delos 
to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Diana,  and  fell 
in  love  with  Cydippe,  the  daughter  of  a noble 
Athenian.  In  order  to  gain  her,  he  had  recourse 
to  a stratagem.  While  she  was  sitting  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  he  threw  before  heron  npple  upon 
which  he  had  written  the  words  I swear  by  the 
sanctuary  of  Diana  to  marry  Acontius.”  The  nurse 
took  up  the  npple  nnd  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who 
read  aloud  what  was  written  upon  it,  and  then 
threw  the  npple  away.  But  the  goddess  had  heard 
her  vow,  nnd  the  repeated  illness  of  the  maiden, 
when  she  was  about  to  marry  another  man,  at 
length  compelled  her  father  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  Acontius.  This  story  is  related  by  Ovid  ( lie- 
raid.  20, 21),  who  borrowed  it  from  a lost  poem  of 
Callimachus,  entitled  **  Cydippe.” 

Ac5ris  fAicopu),  king  of  Egypt,  assisted  Eva- 
goras  king  of  Cyprus,  against  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Persia,  about  b.  c.  385.  He  died  about  374.  before 
the  Persians  entered  Egypt,  which  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Acrae  (*A*/>ai)  1.  (Nr.  Palaxzalo,  Rn.),  a ton's 
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in  Sicily,  W.  of  Syracuse,  and  10  stadia  from  the 
river  Anapus,  was  founded  by  the  Syracusans  70 
years  after  the  foundation  of  their  own  city.— 2. 
A town  in  Aetolia. 

Acraoa  (’Aicpafa),  and  Acraeus,  are  surnames 
given  to  various  goddesses  and  gods  whose  temples 
were  situated  upon  hills,  such  as  Zeus,  Hera, 
Aphrodite,  Pallas,  Artemis,  and  others. 

Acraepheua.  [Acrabphia.] 

Acraephla,  Acraephlae,  or  Acraophlon  (A* 

Kpaupia , ’A Kpauplai,  ‘AKpalcpiov : ’ Axpal<pio$,  ‘Axpai- 
< piaTos : Kardhitza),  a town  in  Boeotia,  on  the  lake 
Copais,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acraepheus, 
the  son  of  Apollo. 

Acr&gas.  [Agrigentum.] 

Acratus,  a freedman  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
and  Achaia  (a.  d.  64)  to  plunder  the  temples  and 
take  away  the  statues  of  the  gods. 

Acriae  ('Axpial,  or  *Axpcu<u),  a town  in  Laconia, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas. 

Acrillae,  a town  in  Sicily  between  Agrigen- 
tum  and  Acrae. 

AcrlalonS  (*  AKptmcZvri),  a patronymic  of  Danae, 
daughter  of  Acrisius.  Perseus,  grandson  of  Acri- 
feius,  was  called  in  the  same  way  AcrisiOnTSdfis. 

Acrisius  (*AKpl<rioi),  son  of  Abas,  king  of 
Argos,  and  of  Ocalia,  grandson  of  Lvnccus,  and 
great-grandson  of  Danaus.  His  twin-brother  was 
Proetus,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  quarrelled 
even  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  Acrisius  ex- 
pelled Proetus  from  his  inheritance  ; but,  supported 
by  his  father-in-law  Iobates,  the  Lycian,  Proetus 
returned,  and  Acrisius  was  compelled  to  share  his 
kingdom  with  his  brother  by  giving  up  to  him 
Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Argos  for  himself.  An 
oracle  had  declared  that  Danae,  the  daughter  of 
Acrisius,  would  give  birth  to  a son  who  would  kill 
his  grandfather.  For  this  reason  he  kept  Dana# 
shut  up  in  a subterraneous  apartment,  or  in  a 
brazen  tower.  But  here  she  became  mother  of  Per- 
seus, notwithstanding  the  precautions  of  her  lather, 
according  to  some  accounts  by  her  uncle  Proetus, 
and  according  to  others  by  Zeus,  who  visited  her 
in  the  form  of  a shower  of  gold.  Acrisius  ordered 
mother  and  child  to  be  exposed  on  the  wide  sea  in 
a chest ; but  the  chest  floated  towards  the  island 
of  Seriphus,  where  both  were  rescued  by  Dictys. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  oracle  was  sub- 
sequently fulfilled,  see  Perseus. 

Acritas  (’Akatov  : C.  Gallo),  the  most  southerly 
promontory  in  Messenia. 

Acr6c6raunla  (tA  'AKpoKtpavvta,  sc.  Zpy : C. 
Linguctta ),  a promontory  in  Epirus,  jutting  out  into 
the  Ionian  sea,  was  the  most  westerly  port  of  the 
C era u Nil  Months.  The  coast  of  the  Acroce- 

raunia  was  dangerous  to  ships,  whence  Horace 
(Ci rm.  i.  3.  20)  speaks  of  vifarncs  scapulas  Aero- 
ceraunia. 

AcrScflrinthus.  [Corinth  us.] 

Acr51issas.  [Lissus.] 

Acron.  1.  King  of  the  Caenincnses,  whom 
Romulus  slew  in  battle,  and  whose  arms  he  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Feretrius  as  Spolia  Ojtn'/na.— 2. 
An  eminent  physician  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  is 
said  to  have  been  in  Athens  during  the  great 
plague  (b.  c.  430)  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
to  have  ordered  large  fires  to  be  kindled  in  the 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  air,  which 
proved  of  great  service  to  several  of  the  sick.  This 
fact,  however,  is  not  mentioned  by  Thucydides. 
The  medical  sect  of  the  Empirici,  in  order  to  boast 
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f of  a greater  antiquity  than  the  Dogmatici  (founded 
about  b.  c.  400),  claimed  Acron  as  their  founder, 
though  they  did  not  really  exist  before  the  third 
century  b.  c. 

Acron,  Helenlus,  a Roman  grammarian,  pro- 
bably of  the  fifth  century  a.  d.,  wrote  notes  on 
Horace,  part  of  which  are  extant,  and  also,  accord- 
ing to  some  critics,  the  scholia  which  we  have  on 
Persius. 

Acrfiphlis.  [Athbnae.] 

AcrSpolIta,  Georgius  (rcupyios  ’A*poiroAlr»)s), 
a Byzantine  writer,  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in 
a.  d.  1220,  and  died  in  1282.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  most 
important  of  them  is  a history  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  from  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins  in  1204,  down  to  the  year  1261,  when 
Michael  Palaeologus  delivered  the  city  from  the 
foreign  yoke.  Edited  by  Leo  Alla  tins,  Paris, 
1651,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1729. 

Acrorea  ( fj  'AKp^tptia)^  a mountainous  tract  of 
country  in  the  north  of  Elis. 

AcrStatua  (’Afcpdraroj).  1.  Son  of  Cleomenes 
II.  king  of  Sparta,  sailed  to  Sicily  in  b.  c. 
314  to  assist  the  Agrigentines  against  Agathocle6 
of  Syracuse.  On  his  arrival  at  Agrigentum  he 
acted  with  such  tyranny  that  the  inhabitants  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  citv.  He  returned  to 
Sparta,  and  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a son, 
Areus.  — 2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
son  of  Arcus  I.  king  of  Sparta  ; bravely  defended 
Sparta  against  Pyrrhus  in  B.  c.  272  ; succeeded 
his  father  as  king  in  265,  but  was  killed  in  the 
same  year  in  battle  against  Aristodemus,  the  tyrant 
of  Megalopolis. 

Acrdthoum  or  AcrfithSi  (?AKp66wov>  ’A KpS- 
Occot  : ' AnpoQ wir : Lavra),  afterwards  called 
Uranopolis,  a town  near  the  extremity  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Athos. 

Actaea  (’A mala),  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

Actaeon  (’AktoIwp).  1.  A celebrated  hunts- 
man, son  of  Aristaeus  and  Autonoe,  a daughter  of 
Cadmus,  was  trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by  the 
centaur  Chiron.  One  day  as  he  was  hunting, 
he  saw  Artemis  with  her  nymphs  bathing  in 
the  vale  of  Gargaphia,  whereupon  the  goddess 
changed  him  into  a stag,  in  which  form  he  was  tom 
to  pieces  by  his  50  dogs  on  Mount  Cithaeron.  Others 
relate  that  he  provoked  the  anger  of  the  goddess  by 
boasting  that  he  excelled  her  in  hunting.  — 2.  Son 
of  Melissus,  and  grandson  of  Abron,  who  had  fled 
from  Argos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the  tyrant  Phi- 
don.  Archias,  a Corinthian,  enamoured  with  the 
beauty  of  Actaeon,  endeavoured  to  carry  him  off ; 
but  in  the  struggle  which  ensued  between  Melissus 
and  Archias,  Actaeon  was  killed.  [Archias] 

Actaeus  (’Aktouos),  son  of  Erisichthon,  and  the 
earliest  king  of  Attica,  He  had  three  daughters, 
Agraulos,  Herse,  and  Pandrosus,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cecrops,  who  married  Agraulos. 

Acte,  the  concubine  of  Nero,  was  originally  a 
slave  from  Asia  Minor.  Nero  at  one  time  thought 
of  marrying  her  ; whence  he  pretended  that  she 
was  descended  from  king  Attalus.  She  survived 
Nero. 

Acte  (’AjcHj),  properly  a piece  of  land  running 
into  the  sea,  and  attached  to  another  larger  piece  of 
land,  but  not  necessarily  by  a narrow  .neck.  1.  An 
ancient  name  of  Attica,  used  especially  by  the 
poets.— 2.  The  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  near 
Troezen  and  Epidaurus.— 3.  The  peninsula  be- 
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tween  the  Strymunic  .and  Singitic  gulfs,  on  which 
Mount  At  has  is. 

Acti&cus.  [Acticm.] 

Actis&nes  (%AxTnrdyrjs\  a king  of  Ethiopia, 
who  conquered  Egypt  and  governed  it  with  justice, 
in  the  reign  of  Ajnasis.  This  Amasis  is  a more 
ancient  king  than  the  contemporary  of  Cyrus. 

Actlum  {’Aktiqv  : "Ajctios  : La  Ptmta  not  Asrto), 
a promontory,  and  likewise  a place,  in  Acamania,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  off  which  Au- 
gustus gained  the  celebrated  victory  over  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  on  September  2,  b.  c.  31 . At  Actium 
there  was  originally  no  town,  but  only  a temple  of 
Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Adiacus  and  Adius. 
This  temple  was  beautified  by  Augustus,  who 
established,  or  rather  revived,  a festival  to  Apollo, 
called  Adia  (see  Did.  of  Ant.  1. 1\),  and  erected 
Nicopolw  on  tbe  opposite  coast,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory.  A few  buildings  sprung  up  around 
the  temple  at  Actium,  but  the  place  was  only  a 
kind  of  suburb  of  Xicopolis. 

Actluj.  [Attius.] 

Actor  (*Ai erwp).  L Son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 
mede, father  of  Menoetius,  and  grandfather  of 
Pa  trod  us.  — 2.  Son  of  Phorbas  and  Ilyrminc, 
and  husband  of  Molione.— 3.  A companion  of 
Aeneas,  of  whose  conquered  lance  Turnus  made  a 
boast.  This  story  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  Actoris  spolium  (Jut.  ii.  100),  for  any  poor 
spoil. 

Acthrldes  or  Actorion  (’AKropfSijr  or  ’A kto- 
f***),  patronymics  of  descendants  of  an  Actor,  such 
as  Patroclus,  Erithus,  Eurytus,  and  Cteatus. 

Actuarlus,  Joannes,  a Greek  physician  of  Con- 
stantinople, probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Andro- 
nicus  II.  Palaeologus,  a.  d.  1281 — 1 328.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  medical  works,  which  are 
extant. 

C.  AcnlSo,  an  eminent  Homan  lawyer,  who 
married  the  sister  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero: 
his  son  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  ; whence  it  would 
appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a surname  given  to 
the  father  from  his  acuteness,  and  that  his  full 
name  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  Aculeo. 

Acdail&us  (’AxowriAaoj),  of  Argos,  one  of  the 
earlier  Greek  logographers,  flourished  about  B.C. 
525.  Three  books  of  his  Genealogies  are  quoted, 
which  were  for  the  most  port  only  a translation  of 
Hesiod  into  prose.  He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect. 
His  fragments  are  published  by  Sturtz,  Lips. 
1824,  and  in  Didot's  Fragnu  Histor.  Graec.  p.  100, 
seq. 

Ads  (*A3a),  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  king  of 
Caria,  and  sister  of  Mausolus,  Artemisia,  Idrieus, 
and  Pixodarus.  She  was  married  to  her  brother 
Idrieus,  on  whose  death  (b.  c.  344)  she  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Caria,  but  was  expelled  by  her 
brother  Pixodarus  in  340.  When  Alexander  en- 
tered Caria  in  334,  Ada,  who  was  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  of  Alinda,  surrendered  this  place  to 
him.  After  taking  Halicarnassus,  Alexander  com- 
mitted the  government  of  Caria  to  her. 

Adamantea.  [Amalthka.] 

Adam  an  tins.  (*A  faftdmof),  a Greek  physician, 
flourished  about  a.  d.  415,  the  author  of  a Greek 
treatise  on  Physiognomy,  which  is  borrowed  in  a 
great  measure  from  Polcmo's  work  on  the  same 
subject.  Edited  by  Franzius,  in  Scripioret  Phy- 
mogmtmioe  I ~e  teres,  1780,  8vo. 

Addfla  (Adda),  a river  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
which  rises  in  tbe  Hhaetian  Alps,  and  flow’s  through 
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the  Lacus  Larius  ( L . di  Como)  into  the  Po,  about 
8 miles  above  Cremona. 

Adherbal  (’A rdpfas),  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grand- 
son of  Masinissa,  had  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
left  to  him  by  his  father  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Hicmpsal  and  Jugurtha,  b.  c.  118.  After 
the  murder  of  his  brother  by  Jugurtha,  Adherlml 
fled  to  Rome  and  was  restored  to  his  share  of  the 
kingdom  by  the  Romans  in  117.  But  he  was 
again  stripped  of  his  dominions  by  Jugurtha  and 
besieged  in  Cirta,  where  he  was  treacherously 
killed  bv  Jugurtha  in  112. 

Adiabene  (’ASmSrjH)),  a district  of  Assyria,  E. 
of  the  Tigris,  and  between  the  river  Lvcus,  called 
Znbatus  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon,  and  the 
Caprus,  both  of  which  are  branches  of  the  Tigris. 

Adimantus  (*A8fi/xa,,To*)*  1.  The  commander  of 
the  Corinthian  fleet,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece 
(b.  a 480),  vehemently  opposed  the  advice  of  The- 
mistocles  to  give  battle  to  the  Persians.  — 2.  An 
Athenian,  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  baitle  of 
Aegospotumi,  b.c.  405,  where  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner. He  was  accused  of  treachery  in  this  battle, 
and  is  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  the  **  Frogs." 
— 3.  The  brother  of  Plato,  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  latter. 

Adia  (’A8 It:  Rhodes  ?),  a considerable  town  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  territory  of  Carthage 
(Zeugitana),  a short  distance  E.  of  Tunis.  Under 
the  Romans  it  appears  to  have  been  supplanted  by 
a new  city,  named  Maxula. 

Admete  (’A 2/^ttj).  1-  Daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Thctys.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Eurystheus  and 
Antimachc  or  Admete.  Hercules  was  obliged  by 
her  father  to  fetch  for  her  the  girdle  of  Ares,  which 
was  worn  by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 

Admetus  CAfynjror).  1.  Son  of  Pheres  and 
Periclymcne  or  Clymene,  was  king  of  Pherae  in 
Thessaly.  He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt 
and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  lie  sued 
for  the  hand  of  Alcestia,  the  daughter  of  Pelias, 
who  promised  her  to  him  on  condition  that  he 
should  come  to  her  in  a chariot  drawn  by  lions  and 
boors.  This  task  Admetus  performed  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Apollo,  who  served  him,  according  to  some 
accounts,  out  of  attachment  to  him,  or,  according  to 
others,  because  he  was  obliged  to  serve  a mortal  for 
one  year  for  having  slain  the  Cyclops.  On  the  day 
of  his  marriage  with  Alcestia,  Admetus  neglected 
to  offer  a sacrifice  to  Artemis,  but  Apollo  reconciled 
the  goddess  to  him,  and  nt  the  same  time  induced 
the  Moirae  to  grant  to  Admetus  deliverance  from 
death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  death  his  father,  mother, 
or  wife  would  die  for  him.  Alcestis  died  in  his 
stead,  but  was  brought  back  by  Hercules  from  the 
lower  world.  — 2.  King  of  the  Molossians,  to 
whom  Thrmistocles  fled  for  protection,  when 
pursued  as  a party  to  the  treason  of  Pausanias. 

Adonis  ("Mutut),  a beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Aphrodite.  He  was,  according  to  Apollodorus, 
a son  of  Cinyras  and  Medarine,  or,  according  to 
the  cyclic  poet  Panyasis,  a son  of  Theias,  king  of 
Assyria,  and  Smyrna  (Myrrha).  The  ancient 
story  ran  thus  : Smyrna  had  neglected  the  worship 
of  Aphrodite,  and  was  punished  by  the  goddess 
with  an  unnatural  love  for  her  father.  With  the 
assistance  of  her  nurse  she  contrived  to  share  her 
father's  bed.  When  he  discovered  the  crime  he 
wished  to  kill  her ; but  she  fled,  and  on  being 
nearly  overtaken,  prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her 
invisible.  They  were  moved  to  pity  and  changed 
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her  into  a tree  called  afivpva.  After  the  lapse  of 
9 months  the  tree  burst,  and  Adonis  was  bom. 
Aphrodite  was  so  much  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  infant,  that  she  concealed  it  in  a chest  w’hich 
she  entrusted  to  Persephone  ; but  the  latter  refused 
to  give  it  up.  Zeus  decided  the  dispute  by 
declaring  that  during  4 months  of  every  year 
Adonis  should  be  left  to  himself  during  4 months 
he  should  belong  to  Persephone,  and  during  the 
remaining  4 to  Aphrodite.  Adonis,  however, 
referring  to  live  with  Aphrodite,  nlso  spent  with 
er  the  four  months  over  which  he  had  control. 
Adonis  nfterwards  died  of  a wound  which  he  re- 
ceived from  a boar  during  the  chase.  The  grief  of 
the  goddess  at  the  loss  of  her  favourite  was  so 
great,  that  the  gods  of  the  lower  world  allowed 
him  to  spend  6 months  of  every  year  with 
Aphrodite  upon  the  earth.  The  worship  of  Adonis, 
which  in  Inter  times  was  spread  over  nearly  all  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  was,  as  the 
story  itself  sufficiently  indicates,  of  Asiatic,  or  more 
especially  of  Phoenician  origin.  Thence  it  was 
transferred  to  Assyria,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  even  to 
Italy,  though  of  course  with  various  modifications. 
In  the  Homeric  poems  no  trace  of  it  occurs,  and  | 
the  later  Greek  poets  changed  the  original  symbolic  j 
account  of  Adonis  into  n poetical  story.  In  the 
Asiatic  religions  Aphrodite  was  the  fructifying  j 
principle  of  nature,  and  Adonis  appears  to  have 
reference  to  the  death  of  nature  in  winter  and  its 
revival  in  spring  — hence  he  spends  6 months  in 
the  lower  and  6 in  the  upper  world.  His  death 
and  his  return  to  life  were  celebrated  in  an- 
nual festivals  ( Adonia ) at  Byblos,  Alexandria  in  ; 
Egypt,  Athens,  and  other  places 

Addnis  C'ASwm),  a small  river  of  Phoenicia, 
which  rises  in  the  range  of  Libanus. 

Adramyttium  (*A8g(u<uTT«ioFor  ’ASfHytuTTiov : 
’ASpauirTTTjvdt : Adramyti),  a town  of  Mysia  near 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium,  and  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

Adrftna  ( Eder\  a river  in  Germany,  which 
flows  into  the  Fulda  near  Cassel. 

Adranum  or  Hadranum  ('A&pavov.  "A Ipavov : 
'ASpayinjt:  A demo  \ a town  in  Sicily,  on  the 
river  Adrnnus,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Aetna,  was  built 
by  Dionysius,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of 
the  god  Adrnnus. 

AdrAnus  (’ASpav^s).  [Adranum.] 

Adrastia  (’A5pd<TTe»a).  L A Cretan  nymph, 
daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom  Rhea  entrusted  the 
infant  Zeus  to  be  reared  in  the  Dictaean  grotto. 
— 2.  A surname  of  Nemesis,  derived  by  some 
writers  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  to  have  built 
the  first  sanctuary  of  Nemesis  on  the  river  Asopus, 
and  by  others  from  the  verb  Stdp(urK*iv,  i.  e.  the 
goddess  whom  none  can  escape. 

Adrastus  (*'A8pa<rrof).  1.  Son  ofTalans.  king  of 
Argos,  and  Lysimache,  or  Lysianassa  or  Eurynome. 
Adrastus  was  expelled  from  Argos  by  Amphiarilus, 
and  tied  to  Polvbus,  king  of  Sicyon,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  of  Sicyon,  and  instituted  the 
Xemean  games.  Afterwards  he  became  reconciled  to 
Amphiaraus,  and  returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos. 
He  married  his  two  daughters  Deipyle  and  Argta, 
the  former  to  Tydeus  of  Calydon,  and  the  latter  I 
to  Polynlces  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives  from  their  I 
native  countries.  He  now  prepared  to  restore  Po-  ! 
lynices  to  Thebes,  who  had  been  expelled  by  his 
brother  Etcocles,  although  Amphiaraus  foretold  that 
all  who  should  engage  in  the  war  should  perish,  i 
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with  the  exception  of  Adrastus.  Thus  arose  the 
celebrated  war  of  the  **  Seven  against  Thebes,”  in 
which  Adrastus  was  joined  by  six  other  heroes, 
via.  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphiaraus,  Capaneus, 
Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopaeus.  Instead  of  Ty- 
deus and  Polynices  other  legends  mention  Eteocles 
and  Mecisteus.  This  war  ended  as  unfortunately 
as  Amphiaraus  had  predicted,  and  Adrastus  alone 
was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  Arion, 
the  gift  of  Hercules.  Creon  of  Thebes  refusing  to 
nllow  the  bodies  of  the  six  heroes  to  be  buried, 
Adrastus  went  to  Athens  and  implored  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Athenians.  Theseus  was  persuaded  to 
undertake  an  expedition  against  Thebes  ; he  took 
the  city  and  delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
heroes  to  their  friend*  for  burial.  Ten  years  after 
this  Adrastus  persuaded  the  seven  sons  of  the 
heroes  who  bad  fallen  in  the  war,  to  make  a new 
attack  upon  Thebes,  and  Amphiaraus  now  promised 
success.  This  war  is  known  as  the  war  of  the 
M Epigoni " (’Evlyoyoi)  or  descendants.  Thebes  was 
taken  and  razed  to  the  ground.  The  only  Argive 
hero  that  fell  in  this  war,  was  Aegialeus,  the  son  of 
Adrastus  : the  latter  died  of  grief  at  Megara  on  his 
return  to  Argos,  and  was  buried  in  the  former  city. 
He  was  worshipped  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  as 
at  Megara,  at  Sicyon,  where  his  memory  was  cele- 
brated in  tragic  choruses,  and  in  Attica.  The 
legends  about  Adrastus  and  the  two  wars  against 
Thebes  furnished  ample  materials  for  the  epic  as 
well  as  tragic  poets  of  Greece,— 2.  Son  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Gordins,  having  unintentionally 
killed  his  brother,  fled  to  Croesus,  who  received 
him  kindly.  While  hunting  he  accidentally  killed 
A tvs,  the  son  of  Croesus,  and  in  despair  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

Adria  or  H&drla.  1.  (Adria),  also  called  At- 
rica,  a town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Po  and  the  Athesis  ( Adige),  from  which 
the  Adriatic  sen  takes  its  name.  It  was  originally 
a powerful  town  of  the  Etruscans.  — 2.  (Atri),  a 
town  of  Picenum  in  Italy,  probably  an  Etruscan 
town  originally,  afterwards  a Roman  colony,  at 
which  place  the  family  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 
lived. 

Adria  (*Aty»'af,  Ion.  ’ASpiijt),  or  Mare  Adria- 
ticum,  also  Mare  Superum,  so  called  from  the 
town  Adria  [No.  1],  was  in  its  widest  signification 
the  sea  between  Italy  on  the  W.,  and  Illyricum, 
Epirus,  and  Greece,  on  the  E.  By  the  Greeks 
the  name  Adrias  was  only  applied  to  the  northern 
part  of  this  sea,  the  southern  part  being  called  the 
Ionian  Sea. 

AAriAnus.  [Hadriani»b.] 

Adrianas  (’Afynapdr),  a Greek  rhetorician, 
bom  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  was  the  pupil  of  He- 
rodes  Attic  us,  and  obtained  the  ch&ir  of  philosophy 
at  Athens  during  the  lifetime  of  his  master.  He 
was  invited  by  M.  Antonins  to  Rome,  where  he 
died  about  a.  d.  192.  Three  of  his  declamations 
are  extant,  edited  by  Walz  in  Rhctorrs  Oraeci , 
vol.  i.  1832. 

Adrumetum.  [H  adrumetum.] 

AduatAca,  a castle  of  the  Eburones  in  Gaul, 
probably  the  same  as  the  later  Aduaca  Tongrorum 
(Tongem). 

Adoatilci  or  Aduatlci,  a powerful  people  of 
Gallia  Belgica  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  and  lived 
between  the  Scaldia  (Scheldt)  and  Mosa  (Maas). 

Adflla  Mons.  [Alpes.] 
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Adfile  or  Adftlis  (*A3ouAtj,  "AZovXit,  and  also 
other  forms:  ’ASooAlrrjr,  Adulitftnus:  Arkiko  or 
Ztda,  Ru.),  a maritime  city  of  Aethiopia,  on  a bay 
of  the  Red  Sea,  called  Adulitanus  Sinus  (*A5oi»At- 
rtkb r k^Xxos,  AnnesUy  Bay).  It  was  believed  to 
hare  been  founded  by  slaves  who  fled  from  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  to  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
Auxumitae,  for  whose  .trade  it  became  the  great 
emporium.  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (a.  d.  535) 
found  here  the  Monxmentum  Adulitunum , a Greek 
inscription  recounting  the  conquests  of  Ptolemy  II. 
Euergetes  in  Asia  and  Thrace. 

Adyrmfichldae  (’A 5wpjtaxi8ai),  a Libyan  peo- 
ple, who  appear  to  have  once  possessed  the  whole 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  Catabathmus  Major,  but  were  afterwards 
pressed  further  inland.  In  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms they  resembled  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  they 
were  the  nearest  neighbours. 

Aea  (Ala),  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  Colchis,  may  be  considered  either  a part  of 
Colchis  or  another  name  for  the  country.  (Herod. 
12.) 

Ae&ces  (Atebojs),  son  of  Syloson,  and  grand- 
son of  Aeacea,  was  tyrant  of  Samos,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  tyranny  by  Aristagoms,  when  the 
ionians  revolted  from  the  Persians,  B.  c.  500.  He 
then  fled  to  the  Persians,  who  restored  him  to  the 
tyranny  of  Samos,  b.  c.  494. 

AeicSum  (Aldicttoy).  [Aegina.] 

Aeacldes  (Akuc&tjj),  a patronymic  of  the 
descendants  of  Aeacus,  as  Pelcus,  Telamon,  and 
Phocus,  sons  of  Aeacus  ; Achilles,  son  of  Peleus 
and  grandson  of  Aeacus  ; Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles 
and  great-grandson  of  Aeacus;  and  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  who  claimed  to  be  a descendant  of  Achilles. 

Aeicldei,  son  of  Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  cousin 
Alexander,  who  was  slain  in  Italy,  b.  c.  326. 
Aeacides  married  Phthia,  by  whom  he  had  the 
celebrated  Pyrrhur.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
favour  of  Olympias  against  Cassander  ; but  his 
subjects  disliked  the  war,  rose  against  their  king, 
and  drove  him  from  the  kingdom.  He  was  recalled 
to  his  kingdom  by  his  subjects  in  B.  c.  313:  Cas- 
tander  sent  an  army  against  him  under  Philip, 
who  conquered  him  the  same  year  in  two  battles, 
in  the  last  of  which  he  was  killed. 

Ae&cus  (Afaxos),  son  of  Zeus  and  Aegina,  a 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  He  was  born 
in  the  island  of  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  whither 
Aegina  had  been  carried  by  Zeus,  and  from 
whom  this  island  was  afterwards  called  Aegina. 
Some  traditions  related  that  at  the  birth  of  Aeacus, 
Aegina  was  not  yet  inhabited,  and  that  Zeus 
changed  the  ants  (nupfuiKts)  of  the  island  into 
men  (Mvrmidones)  over  whom  Aeacus  ruled.  Ovid 
{Met  vii.  520)  relates  the  story  a little  differently. 
Aeacus  was  renowned  in  all  Greece  for  his  justice 
and  piety,  and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  settle 
disputes  not  only  among  men,  but  even  among 
the  gods  themselves.  He  was  such  a favourite 
with  the  gods,  that,  when  Greece  was  visited  by  a 
drought,  rain  was  at  length  sent  upon  the  earth  in 
consequence  of  his  prayers.  Respecting  the  temple 
which  Aeacus  erected  to  Zeus  Panhellenius,  and 
the  AeacCuro,  where  he  was  worshipped  by  the 
Aeginctans,  see  Aegina.  After  his  death  Aeacus 
became  one  of  the  three  judges  in  Hades.  The 
Acginetans  regarded  him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 
their  island. 
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Aeaea  (A/ata).  1.  A surname  of  Circe,  the 
sister  of  Aeetes.  Her  son  Telegonus  is  likewise 
mentioned  with  this  surname.— 2.  A surname  of 
Calypso,  who  was  believed  to  have  inhabited  a 
small  island  of  the  name  of  Aeaea  in  the  straits 
between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Aebflra  (Cwmi),  a town  of  the  Carpetani  in 
I Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Aebfltla  Ceng,  patrician,  was  distinguished  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  republic,  when  many 
of  its  members  were  consuls,  viz.  in  B.  c.  499,  463, 
and  442. 

Aeca  or  Aecae  (Aadiras),  a town  of  Apulia  on 
the  road  from  Aquilonia  in  Samniuro  to  Venusia. 

Aeculanum  or  Aeel&num,  a town  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Samnium,  a few  miles  S.  of  Beneventum. 

Aedepsus  (Affirp^o?:  A JMrfrtos:  Dipso),  a town 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Euboea,  N.  of  Chnlcis,  with 
warm  baths  sacred  to  Hercules,  which  the  dictator 
Sulla  used. 

Aedon  ('AqScfo),  daughter  of  Pandareus  of 
Ephesus,  wife  of  Zethus  king  of  Thebes,  and 
mother  of  Ityltis.  Envious  of  Niobe,  the  wife  of 
her  brother  Amphion,  who  had  six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  she  resolved  to  kill  the  eldest  of  Niobc's 
sons,  but  by  mistake  slew  her  own  son  Itylus. 
Zeus  relieved  her  grief  by  changing  her  into  a 
nightingale,  whose  melancholy  tunes  are  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  as  Addon’s  lamentations  about 
her  child.  Aedon 's  story  is  related  differently  in 
a later  tradition. 

Aedtii  or  Hedfii,  one  of  the  most  powerful  peo- 
ple in  Gaul,  lived  between  the  Liger  (Loire)  and 
the  Arar  (Sbone).  They  were  the  first  Gallic 
people  who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  by 
whom  they  were  called  **  brothers  and  relations." 
On  Caesar’s  arrival  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  58,  they  were 
subject  to  Ariovistus,  but  were  restored  by  Caesar 
to  their  former  power.  In  b.  c.  52  they  joined  in 
the  insurrection  of  Vercingctorix  against  the  Ro- 
mans, but  were  at  the  close  of  it  treated  leniently 
by  Caesar.  Their  principal  town  was  Bibracte. 
Their  chief  magistrate,  elected  annually  by  the 
priests,  was  called  Vergobretus. 

Aeetes  or  Aeeta  (Ai’frnji),  son  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  PersSis,  and  brother  of  Circe,  Pasiphae, 
and  Perses.  His  wife  was  Idyia,  a daughter  of 
Oceanus,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Medea 
and  Chalciope,  and  one  son,  Absyrtus.  He  was 
king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrixus  brought 
thither  the  golden  fleece.  For  the  remainder  of 
his  history,  see  Absyrtus,  Argonautax,  Jason, 
Mrdp.a. 

Acetis,  Aeetias,  and  Aeetlne,  patronymics  of 
Medea,  daughter  of  Aeetes. 

Aega  (Afyrj),  daughter  of  Olenus,  who  with 
her  sister  Helice,  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete, 
and  was  changed  by  tho  god  into  the  constellation 
Capella. 

Aegae  ( Alyal : Aiyaios).  1.  A town  in  Achain 
on  the  Crathis,  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Posei- 
don, was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  Achaean 
towns,  but  its  inhabitants  subsequently  removed 
to  Aegira.  — 2.  A town  in  Emathia  in  Macedonia, 
the  burial-place  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  was  pro- 
bably a different  place  from  Edkssa.—  3.  A town 
in  Euboea  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
who  was  hence  called  Aegaeus.  — 4.  Also  Aegaeae 
(Atycuat : Alyfd-njr),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 

IAeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  Smyrna,  on  the  river 
Hyllus:  it  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake  in 
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the  time  of  Tiberius.  — 5.  (Jyos),  a seaport  town 

of  Cilicia. 

Aegaeon  (Aiyaittv),  son  of  Uranus  by  Gaea. 
Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  Gyges  and  Cottus  ore 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranids,  and  arc 
described  as  huge  monsters  with  a hundred  arms 
(bcar6yx*ip*s)  and  fifty  heads.  Most  writers  men- 
tion the  third  Uranid  under  the  name  of  Briareus 
instead  of  Aegaeon,  which  is  explained  by  Homer 
(//.  i.  403),  who  says  that  men  called  him  Aegaeon, 
but  the  gods  Briareus.  According  to  the  most 
ancient  tradition  Aegaeon  and  his  brothers  con- 
quered the  Titans  when  they  made  war  upon  the 
gods,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thrust 
the  Titans  into  Tartarus,  and  placed  Aegaeon  and 
his  brothers  to  guard  them.  Other  legends  repre- 
sent Aegaeon  as  one  of  the  giants  who  attacked 
Olympus  ; and  many  writers  represent  him  as  a 
marine  god  living  in  the  Aegaean  sea.  Aegaeon 
and  his  brothers  must  be  regarded  as  personifica- 
tions of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  nature,  such  as 
earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  like. 

Aegueum  Mare  (rh  A lycuoy  ir  (Kayos,  & Alyaios 
iriyros),  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  now  called 
the  Archipelago.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  Greece,  and 
on  the  E.  by  Asia  Minor.  It  contains  in  its  south- 
ern part  two  groups  of  islands,  the  Cyclades,  which 
were  separated  from  the  coasts  of  Attica  and  Pe- 
loponnesus by  the  Myrtoan  sea,  and  the  Sporades, 
lying  off  the  coasts  of  Caria  and  Ionia.  The  part 
of  the  Aegaean  w'hich  washed  the  Sporades  was 
called  the  Icarian  sea,  from  the  island  Icaria,  one 
of  the  Sporades.  The  origin  of  the  name  of 
Aegaean  is  uncertain  ; some  derive  it  from  Aegeus, 
the  king  of  Athens,  who  threw  himself  into  it ; 
others  from  Aegaca,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who 
perished  there  ; others  from  Aegac  in  Euboea ; 
and  others  from  cuyls,  a squall,  on  account  of  its 
storms. 

Aegaeus  (Alyouos).  [Akgak,  No.  3.] 

Aegaleos  (AlydKtots,  rb  AiyaKewy  6pos  : Skar- 
tnanga ),  a mountain  in  Attica  opposite  Salamis, 
from  which  Xerxes  saw  the  defeat  of  his  fleet,  b.  c. 
480. 

Aeg&tes,  the  goat  islands,  were  three  islands  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanura  and  Lily- 
baeum,  near  which  the  Romans  gained  a naval 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  and  thus  brought 
the  first  Punic  war  to  an  end,  o.  c.  241.  The  is- 
lands were  AegQaa  (Aly  over  era)  or  Capraria  (Facig- 
nana ),  Phorbantia  ( Levanxo ) and  Hiera  {Mart- 
timo). 

AegSrla  or  Egeria,  one  of  the  Camenae  in 
Roman  mythology,  from  whom  Numa  received  his 
instructions  respecting  the  forms  of  worship  which 
he  introduced.  The  grove  in  which  the  king  had 
his  interviews  with  the  goddess,  and  in  which  a 
well  gushed  forth  from  a dark  recess,  was  dedi- 
cated by  him  to  the  Camenae.  The  Roman  legends 
point  out  two  distinct  places  sacred  to  Aegeria,  one 
near  Aricia,  and  the  other  near  Rome  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  in  the  valley  now  called  CafxireUa . Aegeria 
was  regarded  as  a prophetic  divinity,  and  also  as 
the  giver  of  life,  whence  she  was  iuvoked  by 
pregnant  women. 

Aegesta-  [Srgksta.] 

Aegestus.  [Ackstes.] 

Aegeus  (Alyevs).  1.  Son  of  Pandion  and  king 
of  Athens.  He  had  no  children  by  his  first  two 
wives,  but  he  afterwards  begot  Theseus  by  Aethra 
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at  Troezen.  When  Theseus  had  grown  up  to 
manhood,  he  went  to  Athens  and  defeated  the 
50  sons  of  his  uncle  Pallas,  who  had  made  war 
upon  Aegeus  and  had  deposed  him.  Aegeus  was 
now  restored.  When  Theseus  went  to  Crete  to 
deliver  Athens  from  the  tribute  it  had  to  pay  to 
Minos,  he  promised  his  father  that  on  his  return  he 
would  hoist  white  sails  os  a signal  of  his  safety. 
On  approaching  the  coast  of  Attica  he  forgot  his 
promise,  and  his  father,  perceiving  the  black  sail, 
thought  that  his  son  had  perished  and  threw  him- 
self into  the  sea,  which  according  to  some  tradi- 
tions received  from  this  event  the  name  of  the 
Aegean.  Aegeus  wfns  one  of  the  eponymous 
heroes  of  Attica  ; and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes 
(Aegeis)  derived  its  name  from  him.— 2.  The 
eponymous  hero  of  the  phyle  called  the  Aegldae 
at  Sparta,  son  of  Oeolycus,  and  grandson  of  Theras, 
the  founder  of  the  colony  in  Thera.  All  the 
Aegeids  were  believed  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed 
a settlement  at  Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  con- 
quest. 

Aeglae  ( Aly t tat,  A lyalai),  a small  town  in  La- 
conia, not  far  from  Cythium,  the  Augiae  of  Homer 
(//.  ii.  583). 

Aegl&le  or  Aegl&lea  (Alyi&Krj,  AlyidKaa), 
daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Amphithea,  or  of  Aegia- 
leus  the  son  of  Adrastus,  whence  she  is  called  Adras- 
tine.  She  was  married  to  Diomedes,  who,  on  his 
return  from  Troy,  found  her  living  in  adultery  with 
Cometes.  The  hero  attributed  this  misfortune  to 
the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom  he  had  wounded  in 
the  war  against  Troy:  when  Aegiale  threatened 
his  life,  he  fled  to  Italy. 

Aegl&lea,  Aegl&los.  [Achaia  ; Sicrox.] 

Aegl&leus  (AlytaKtvs).  L Son  of  Adrastus, 
the  only  one  among  the  Epigoni  that  fell  in  the 
war  against  Thebes.  [Adrastus.]— 2.  Son  of 
Inachus  and  the  Oceanid  Mel  in,  from  whom  the 
part  of  Peloponnesus  afterwards  called  Achaia  de- 
rived its  name  Aegialea : he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  king  of  Sicyon.— 3.  Son  of  Aeetes,  and 
brother  of  Medea,  commonly  called  Absyrtus. 

Aegldes  (Afyri&rjr),  a patronymic  from  Aegeus, 
especially  his  son  Theseus. 

Aeglla  (tcI  A lyiKa),  a town  of  Laconia  with  a 
temple  of  Demeter. 

AegHIa  (AlytKla : A lyiKttvs).  1.  A demus  of 
Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antioch  is,  celebrated 
for  its  figs.  — 2.  ( Cerigotto),  an  island  between 
Crete  and  Cythera.  — 3.  An  island  W.  of  Euboea 
and  opposite  Attica. 

Aegimius  (Aiylptos),  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Dorians,  whose  king  he  was  when  they  were 
yet  inhabiting  the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly.  In- 
volved in  a war  with  the  Lapithae,  he  called  Her- 
cules to  his  assistance,  and  promised  him  the  third 
part  of  his  territory,  if  he  delivered  him  from  his 
enemies.  The  Lapithae  were  conquered.  Hercules 
did  not  take  the  territory  for  himself,  but  left  it  to 
the  king  who  was  to  preserve  it  for  the  sons  of 
Hercules.  Aegimius  had  two  sons,  Dymas  and 
Pomphylus,  who  migrated  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
were  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  two  branches  of 
the  Doric  race  (Dy manes  and  Pamphylians),  while 
the  third  branch  derived  its  name  from  Hyllus 
(Hylleans),  the  son  of  Hercules,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Aegimius.  There  existed  in  antiquity 
an  epic  poem  called  Aegimius,  which  described  the 
war  of  Aegimius  and  Hercules  against  the  La- 
pithae. 
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Aeglmanis  (Alylfiovpos,  AeglmSri  Arne,  Plin., 
and  probably  the  Arae  of  Virg.  Aen.  i.  108  ; 
Zovamour  or  Zembra),  a lofty  island,  surrounded 
by  cliffs,  off  the  African  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carthage. 

Aegina  : AryiWjrrjf  : Etjhma),  a rocky 

island  in  the  middle  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  about  200 
stadia  in  circumference.  It  was  originally  called 
Oenone  or  Oenopia,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained 
the  name  of  Acgina  from  Aegina,  the  daughter 
of  the  river  god  Asopus,  who  was  carried  to  the 
island  by  Zeus,  and  there  bore  him  a son  A earns. 
As  the  island  had  then  no  inhabitants,  Zeus 
changed  the  ants  into  men  (Mynnidones),  over 
whom  Aeocus  ruled.  [Aeacps.]  It  was  first  co- 
lonized bv  Achaeans,  and  afterwards  by  Dorians 
from  Epidanrus,  whence  the  Doric  dialect  and  cus- 
toms prevailed  in  the  island.  It  was  at  first  closely 
connected  with  Epidanrus,  and  was  subject  to  the 
Aigive  Pbidon,  who  is  said  to  have  established  a 
silver-mint  in  the  island.  1 1 early  became  a place  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  its  silver  coinage  i 
was  the  standard  in  most  of  the  Dorian  states.  In  ] 
the  sixth  century  b.  c.  Aegina  became  independent,  : 
and  for  a century  before  the  Persian  war  was  a 
prosperous  and  powerful  state.  The  Aeginetans  | 
fought  with  30  ships  against  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at 
the  battle  of  Salami*,  n.  c.  480,  and  are  allowed 
to  have  distinguished  themselves  above  all  the 
other  Greeks  by  their  bravery.  After  this  time 
its  power  declined.  In  b.  c.  429  the  Athenians 
took  possession  of  the  island  and  expelled  its  inha- 
bitants, and  though  a portion  of  them  was  restored 
by  Lysander  in  b.  c.  404,  the  island  never  re- 
covered its  former  prosperity.  In  the  NW.  of  the 
island  there  was  a city  of  the  same  name,  which 
contained  the  Aeac£um  or  temple  of  Aeacns,  and 
on  a hill  in  the  NE.  of  the  island  was  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Aeacus,  the  nans  of  which  are  still 
extant.  The  sculptures  which  occupied  the  tym- 
pana of  the  pediment  of  this  temple  were  discovered 
in  1811,  and  are  now  preserved  at  Munich.  In  the 
half  century  preceding  the  Persian  war,  and  for  a 
few  years  afterwards,  Aegina  was  the  chief  seat  of 
Greek  art  : the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  Aegi- 
netan  school  were  Gallon,  Anaxagoras,  Glav- 
cias,  Simon,  and  Onatas. 

Aegineta  Paulus.  [Paulus  Aeginrtji.] 

Aeglnlum  (Aiyinoy : A lyivitvs  : Stums),  a 
town  of  the  Tyrophaei  in  Thessaly  on  the  con- 
fines of  Athamania. 

Aegldchtu  (A iytoxos),  a surname  of  Zeus,  be- 
cause he  bore  the  Aegis. 

Aegipan  (Alylway),  that  is,  Goat-Pan,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some,  a being  distinct  from  Pan,  while 
others  regard  him  as  identical  with  Pan.  His  story 
appears  to  be  of  late  origin.  [Pan.] 

Aeglplanctus  Mona  (rh  AiytwAayKroy  fyo*), 
a mountain  in  Mcgaris. 

Aeglra  (Atyupa : Atysipdrrjf),  formerly  Hy- 
nwesta  (*Tir«pf<ria),  a town  in  Achaia  on  a steep 
Dili,  with  a sea-port  about  12  stadia  from  the  town. 
(Argae,  No.  1.] 

Aegirfia sa  (Aiytp6*<T<ra,  Alyipovaaa),  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  Aktilis  in  Asia  Minor. 

Aegiithua  (Afyioflor),  son  of  Thyestes,  who 
unwittingly  begot  him  by  his  own  daughter  Pe- 
lopia. Immediately  after  his  birth  he  was  exposed, 
hot  was  saved  by  shepherds  and  suckled  by  a 
gut  (aZ£),  whence  bis  name.  His  uncle  Atreus 
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brought  him  up  as  his  son.  When  Pelopia  lay 
with  her  father,  she  took  from  him  his  sword, 
which  she  afterwards  gave  to  Aegisthns.  This 
sword  was  the  means  of  revealing  the  crime  of 
Thyestes,  and  Pelopia  thereupon  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life.  Aegisthus  murdered  Atreus,  because 
he  had  ordered  him  to  slay  his  father  Thyestes, 
and  he  placed  Thyestes  upon  the  throne,  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived  by  Atreus.  Homer  appears 
to  know  nothing  of  these  tragic  events  ; and  we 
learn  from  him  only  that  Aegisthus  succeeded 
his  father  Thyestes  in  a part  of  his  dominions. 
According  to  Homer  Aegisthus  took  no  part  in  the 
Trojan  war,  and  during  the  absence  of  Agamemnon, 
the  son  of  Atreus,  Aegisthus  seduced  his  wife 
Clytemnestra.  Aegisthus  murdered  Agamemnon 
on  his  return  home,  and  reigned  7 years  over  My- 
cenae. In  the  8th  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamem- 
non, avenged  the  death  of  his  father  by  putting 
the  adulterer  to  death.  [Agamemnon,  Clytem  • 
nestra,  Orestes.] 

Aegithallus  (AlylOaAAos  ; C.  di  S.  Teodoro ), 
a promontory  in  Sicily,  between  Lilybaeum  and 
Drepanum,  near  which  was  the  town  Aegithallum. 

Aegltium  ( Alyirtov ),  a town  in  Aetolia,  on  the 
borders  of  Locris. 

Aegium  (Alyiov  : Alyitvs : Yostitza ),  a town  of 
Achaia,  and  the  capital  after  the  destruction  of 
Helice.  The  meetings  of  the  Achaean  league  were 
held  at  Aegium  in  a grove  of  Zeus  called  Homarium. 

AeglS  ( AXyAt) ),  that  is  “ Brightness”  or  “Splen- 
dour,” is  the  name  of  several  mythological  females, 
such  as,  1.  The  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Neaera,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Naiads  2.  A sister  of 
Phnh’ton  ; — 3.  One  of  the  Hcsperides  4.  A 
nymph  beloved  by  Theseus,  for  whom  he  forsook 
Ariadne  5.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Aesculapius. 

Aegletes  (AiyAbryjs)t  that  is,  the  radiant  god, 
a surname  of  Apollo. 

AegScSrus  (A iyitctpoii),  a surname  of  Pan,  de- 
scriptive of  his  figure  with  the  horns  of  a goat,  but 
more  commonly  the  name  of  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  Capriromus. 

Aegos-P&t&moa  (A lybs  worands),  the  u goat's- 
river,”  a small  river,  with  a town  of  the  some  name 
on  it,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  flows  into  the 
Hellespont.  Here  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
by  Lysander,  B.  c.  405. 

AegosthSna  (Aly6a6tva : A 'ryoffOtvtfa,  A lyo- 
<r0«WT7jr),  a town  in  Megaris  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia,  with  a sanctuary  of  Melampus. 

Aegns  and  Roscillns,  two  chiefs  of  the  Allo- 
broges,  who  had  served  Caesar  with  fidelity  in  the 
Gallic  war,  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece  (b.  c.  48). 

Aegllsa.  [Aeoatrs.] 

Aegypsua  or  Aegyius,  n town  of  Moesia  on 
the  Danube. 

Aegyptus  (A fyvwros),  son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chinoe  or  Achiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Danaus. 
Belus  assigned  Libya  to  Danaus,  and  Arabia  to 
Aegyptus,  but  the  latter  subdued  the  country  of 
the  Mclnmpodet,  which  he  called  Aegypt  after 
his  own  name.  Aegyptus  by  his  several  wives 
had  50  sons,  and  his  brother  ltanaus  50  daughters. 
Danaus  had  reason  to  fear  the  sons  of  his  brother, 
and  fled  with  his  daughters  to  Argos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thither  he  was  followed  by  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus,  who  demanded  his  daughters  for  their 
wives,  and  promised  faithful  alliance.  Danaus 
complied  with  their  request,  and  distributed  bis 
daughter*  among  them,  but  to  each  of  them  he 
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. gave  a dagger,  with  which  they  were  to  kill  their 
Muisbands  in  the  bridal  night.  All  the  sons  of 
Aegyptus  were  thus  murdered,  with  the  exception 
of  Lvnceus,  who  was  saved  by  Hypernmestra. 
The  Danaids  buried  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands  in  Lema,  and  their  bodies  outside  the 
town,  and  were  afterwards  purified  of  their  crime 
by  Athena  and  Hermes  at  the  command  of  Zeus. 

Aegyptus  (t)  A tyvrros  : Alyurrtos , Aegyptius  : 
Egypt ),  a country  in  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the  E.  by  Palestine,  Arabia  Petraea,  and  the  Red 
Sea,  on  the  S.  by  Ethiopia,  the  division  between 
the  two  countries  being  at  the  First  or  Little  Cataract 
of  the  Nile,  close  to  Syene  {Assouan  ; LaL  24° 
8'),  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Great  Libyan  Desert 
This  is  the  extent  usually  assigned  to  the  country  ; 
but  it  would  be  more  strictly  correct  to  define  it  as 
that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Nile  which  lies  below 
the  First  Cataract  — 1.  Physical  Description  of 
E<tyj4.  The  river  Nile,  flowing  from  S.  to  N. 
through  a narrow  valley,  encounters,  in  Lat  24°  8', 
a natural  barrier,  composed  of  two  islands  (Philae 
and  Elephantine)  and  between  them  a bed  of 
sunken  rocks,  by  which  it  is  made  to  fall  in  a 
series  of  cataracts,  or  rather  rapids  (ri  Kardiovra, 

6 fuupbs  KaTopgaicrnt  Catarrhactes  Minor,  comp. 
Catarrhactes),  which  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  southern  limit  assigned  by  nature  to 
Egypt  The  river  flows  due  N.  between  two 
ranges  of  hills,  so  near  each  other  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  cultivable  land,  as  far  as  Silsilis  {JeUl 
Sclsdeh))  about  40  miles  below  Syene.  where  the 
valley  is  enlarged  by  the  W.  range  of  hills  retiring 
from  the  river.  Thus  the  Nile  flows  for  about 
500  miles,  through  a valley  whose  average  breadth 
is  about  7 miles,  between  hills  which  in  one  place 
(W.  of  Thebes)  attain  the  height  of  1000  or  1200 
feet  above  the  sea,  to  a point  some  few  miles  below 
Memphis,  where  the  \V.  range  of  hills  runs  to  the 
N.  \Y_,  and  the  E.  range  strikes  off  to  the  E.,  and 
the  river  divides  into  branches  (seven  in  ancient 
time,  but  now  only  two),  which  flow  through  a low 
alluvial  laud,  called,  from  its  shape,  the  />//«,  into 
the  Mediterranean.  To  this  valley  and  Delta  must 
be  added  the  country  round  the  great  natural  lake 
Moeris  ( Birket-cl-Kcroun ),  called  Nomos  Arsinoites 
( Faioum ),  lying  N.  W.  of  Heracleopolis,  and  con- 
nected with  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  a break  in 
the  W.  range  of  hills.  The  whole  district  thus  de- 
scribed is  periodically  laid  under  water  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile  from  April  to  October.  The 
river,  in  subsiding,  leaves  behind  a rich  deposit  of 
fine  mud,  which  forms  the  soil  of  Egypt.  All  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  inundation  is  rock  or  sand. 
Hence  Egypt  was  called  the  “Gift  of  the  Nile.” 
The  extent  of  the  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  is  in 
the  Delta  about  4500  square  miles,  in  the  valley 
about  2255,  in  Faioum  about  340,  and  in  all  about 
7095  square  iniiqp  The  outlying  portions  of 
ancient  Egypt  consisted  of  8 cultivable  valleys 
( called  Oases),  in  the  midst  of  the  Western  or  Li- 
byan Desert,  a valley  in  the  W.  range  of  hills  on  the  | 
W.  of  the  Delta,  called  Nomos  Nitriotes  from  the 
Natron  Lakes  which  it  contains,  some  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the  mountain 
passes  between  it  and  the  Nile,  and  a strip  of  coast 
on  the  Mediterranean,  extending  E.  as  far  as  Iihi- 
nocolura  ( EH- A risk ),  and  W.  as  far  (according  to 
some  of  the  ancients)  ns  the  Catabathmus  Magnus  j 
(Long,  about  23°  10'  E.).  The  only  river  of  | 
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Egypt  is  the  Nile  [NlLUs].  A great  artificial 
canal  {Bahr-Yussouf  i.  e.  Josef Ji's  Canal)  nins 
parallel  to  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  (» 
miles,  from  Diospolis  Parva  in  the  Thebais  to  a 
point  on  the  W.  mouth  of  the  river  about  half-way 
between  Memphis  and  the  sea.  Many  smaller 
canals  were  cut  to  regulate  the  irrigation  of  the 
country.  A canal  from  the  E.  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  head  of  the  lied  Sea  was  commenced  under 
the  native  kings,  and  finished  by  Darius,  son  of 
Hyst&spes.  There  were  several  lakes  in  the  coun- 
try, respecting  which  see  Moeris,  Marbotis, 
Butos,  Tams,  Sirdonis,  and  Lacus  Amari. 
— 2.  Ancient  History.  At  the  earliest  period,  to 
which  civil  history  reaches  back,  Egypt  was  in- 
habited by  a highly  civilized  agricultural  people, 
under  a settled  monarchical  government,  divided 
into  castes,  the  highest  of  which  was  composed  of 
the  priests,  who  were  the  ministers  of  a religion 
based  on  a pantheistic  worship  of  nature,  and  hav- 
ing for  its  sacred  symbols  not  only  images  but  also 
| living  animals  and  even  plants.  The  priests  were 
; also  in  possession  of  all  the  literature  and  science 
of  the  country  and  all  the  employments  based  upon 
| such  knowledge.  The  other  castes  were,  2nd,  the 
soldiers,  3rd,  the  husbandmen,  4th,  the  artificers 
and  tradesmen,  and  last,  held  in  great  contempt, 
the  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  poulterers,  fishermen, 
and  servants.  The  Egyptians  possessed  a written 
language,  which  appears  to  hare  had  affinities  with 
both  the  great  families  of  Language,  the  Semitic 
and  the  Indo-European  ; and  the  priestly  caste  had, 
moreover,  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  a sacred  sys- 
tem of  writing,  the  characters  of  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Iiieroyhftihict , in  contradistinction 
to  which  the  common  characters  arc  called  Encho- 
rial (i.  e.  of  the  country).  They  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  processes  of  manufacture  which  are 
essential  to  a highly  civilized  community : they' 
had  made  great  advances  in  the  fine  arts,  especially 
architecture  and  sculpture  (for  in  painting  their 
progress  was  impeded  by  a want  of  knowledge  of 
perspective):  they  were  deterred  from  commercial 
enterprize  by  the  policy  of  the  priests,  but  they 
obtained  foreign  productions  to  a great  extent, 
chiefly  through  the  Phoenicians,  and  at  a later 
period  they  engaged  in  maritime  expeditions : in 
science  they  do  not  seem  to  have  advanced  so  far 
as  some  have  thought,  but  their  religion  led  them 
to  cultivate  astronomy  and  its  application  to  chrono- 
logy,  and  the  nature  of  their  country  made  a know- 
ledge of  geometry  (in  its  literal  sense)  indispensable, 
and  their  application  of  its  principles  to  architecture 
is  attested  by  their  extant  edifices.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this  remarkable  people 
and  of  their  early  civilization  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
same  Asiatic  source  as  the  early  civilization  of  Assyria 
and  Indio.  The  ancient  history’  of  Egypt  may  l>e 
divided  into  4 great  periods : — (1 ) From  the  earliest 
times  to  its  conquest  by  Cnmbyses  ; during  which 
it  was  ruled  by  a succession  of  native  princes,  into 
the  difficulties  of  whose  history  this  is  not  the 
i place  to  inquire.  The  last  of  them.  Psammenitus, 
was  conquered  and  dethroned  by’  Cambyses  in 
u.  c.  525,  when  Egypt  became  a province  of  the 
Persian  empire.  During  this  period  Egypt  was 
but  little  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Homeric 
■ poems  show  some  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
| country  and  its  river  (which  is  also  called  Afyinrror, 

| Od.  xiv.  25),  and  refer  to  the  wealth  and  splen- 
; dour  of  *4  Thebes  with  the  Hundred  Gates.”  In  tho 
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latter  part  of  the  period  learned  men  among  the 
Greeks  began  to  travel  to  Egypt  for  the  sake  of 
studying  its  institutions  : among  others  it  was 
visited  by  Pythagoras,  Thales,  and  Solon.  (2) 
From  the  Persian  conquest  in  B.  c.  5*25,  to  the 
transference  of  their  dominion  to  the  Macedonians 
in  u.  c.  8 32.  This  period  was  one  of  almost  con- 
stant struggles  between  the  Egyptians  and  their 
conquerors,  until  R c.  340,  when  Nectanebo  II., 
the  last  native  ruler  of  Egypt,  was  defeated  by 
Darius  Ochus.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Greeks  acquired  a considerable  knowledge  of 
Egypt.  In  the  wars  between  Egypt  and  Persia, 
the  two  leading  states  of  Athens  and  Sparta  at 
different  times  assisted  the  Egyptians,  according 
to  the  state  of  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
Persia  ; and,  during  the  intervals  of  those  wars, 
Egypt  was  visited  by  Greek  historians  and  philoso- 
phers, such  as  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  Anaxagoras, 
Plato,  and  others,  who  brought  back  to  Greece  the 
knowledge  of  the  country  which  they  acquired 
from  the  priests  and  through  personal  observation. 
(3)  The  dynasty  of  Macedonian  kings,  from  the 
accession  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  in  B.C, 
323,  down  to  r c.  30,  when  Egypt  became  a pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire.  When  Alexander 
invaded  Egypt  in  r c 332,  the  country  submitted 
to  him  without  a struggle  ; and,  while  he  left  it 
behind  him  to  return  to  the  conquest  of  Persia,  he 
conferred  upon  it  the  greatest  benefit  that  was  in 
his  power,  by  giving  orders  for  the  building  of 
Alexandria.  In  the  partition  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  after  his  death  in  R c.  323,  Egypt  fell 
to  the  share  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus.  who 
assumed  the  title  of  king  in  ac.  306,  and  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  under  whom  the 
country  greatly  flourished,  and  became  the  chief 
seat  of  Greek  learning.  But  soon  came  the  period 
of  decline.  Wars  with  the  adjacent  kingdom  of 
Syria,  and  the  vices,  weaknesses,  and  dissensions  of 
the  royal  family,  wore  out  the  state,  till  in  ac.  81 
the  Romans  were  called  upon  to  interfere  in  the 
disputes  for  the  crown,  and  in  R c.  55  the  dynasty 
of  the  Ptolemies  came  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  Roman  protection,  and,  at  last,  after  the  battle 
of  Actium  and  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  who  was 
the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  Egypt  was  made  a 
Roman  province,  r c.  30.  (4)  Egypt  under  the 

Romans,  down  to  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs  in 
a.  i>.  638.  As  a Roman  province,  Egypt  was  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  portions  of  the  empire.  The 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  position  between  Europe 
and  Arabia  and  India,  together  with  the  possession 
of  such  a port  as  Alexandria,  gave  it  the  full  be- 
nefit of  the  two  great  sources  of  wealth,  agriculture 
and  commerce.  Learning  continued  to  flourish  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  patriarchs  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  that  city  became  so  powerful  as  to  con- 
tend for  supremacy  with  those  of  Antioch,  Constan- 
tinople. and  Rome,  while  a succession  of  teachers, 
such  as  Origen  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  con- 
ferred real  lustre  on  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  the 
country.  When  the  Arabs  made  their  great  in- 
road upon  the  Eastern  empire,  the  geographical 
position  of  Egypt  naturally  caused  it  to  fall  an 
immediate  victim  to  that  attack,  which  its  wealth 
and  the  peaceful  character  of  its  inhabitants  in- 
vited. It  was  conquered  by  Amrou,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  A.  d.  638.  — 3.  Political 
f rfrrjn&Jtt/.  — From  the  earliest  times  the  country 
was  divided  into  (1)  The  Delta  or  Lower  Egypt 
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(to  As  At  a,  t)  kbltu  x^pa,  El-Bakari^  El-KelAt) 
(2)  The  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  'ExTavotus, 
ij  fxtra^'v  x^pa,  Mesr  Mostani) ; (3)  The  Thebais, 
or  Upper  Egypt  (©n$afj,  d 5*i id): 

and  it  was  further  subdivided  into  36  nomes  or 
governments.  Respecting  the  Oases,  see  Oasis. 

Aegys  (Afyvj,  Aiyvri)t : nr.  C’kiorquza),  a 
town  of  Laconia  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia. 

Aelana  (AfAava:  AlAarinff),  a town  on  the 
northern  ami  of  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  Bahr-el- 
Akaha,  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Aelaulte* 
from  the  name  of  the  town.  It  is  the  Elath  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  one  of  the  sea-ports  of  which  Solomon 
possessed  himself. 

Aella  Gens,  plebeian,  the  members  of  which  are 
giren  under  their  surnames.  Callus,  Lamia, 
Paetus,  Sbjancs,  Stilo,  Tubrro. 

Aella,  a name  given  to  Jerusalem  after  its  re- 
storation by  the  Roman  emperor  Aelius  Hadrianus. 

Aelianus,  Claudius,  was  bom  at  Praeneste 
in  Italy,  and  lived  at  Rome  about  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Though  an 
Italian,  he  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  as  well  as  a 
native  Athenian.  He  never  married,  and  lived  to 
the  age  of  60.  Two  of  his  works  have  come  down 
to  us : one  a collection  of  miscellaneous  history 
(TIoikIAt;  *I<tt opla)  in  14  books,  commonly  called 
Faria  Historia  ; and  the  other  a work  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  animals  (n«pl  Zuuv  UidnjToj)  in  17 
books,  commonly  called  De  Animalium  Natura. 
The  former  work  contains  short  narrations  and 
anecdotes,  historical,  biographical,  antiquarian,  Ac., 
selected  from  various  authors,  generally  without 
their  names  being  given,  and  on  a great  variety 
of  subjects.  The  latter  work  is  of  the  same  kind, 
scrappy  and  gossipping.  It  is  partly  collected  from 
older  writers,  and  partly  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  both  in  Italy  and  abroad.  There  are 
also  attributed  to  him  20  letters  on  husbandry 
(’ AypoiKiKcu  * ErurroAa} ),  written  in  a rhetorical 
style  and  of  no  value. — Editions.  Of  the  Faria 
Hisloria , bv  Perizoniua,  Leyden,  1701  ; by  Gro- 
novius,  Leyden,  1731  ; and  by  Kuhn,  Leipzig, 
1780.  Of  the  Dr  Animalium  Xatnra,  by  G rono- 
Yiug,  Lond.  1744  ; by  J.  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1784  ; 
and  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Jena,  1832.  Of  the  Letters , 
by  Aldus  Manutius,  in  his  CMectio  Epistolarum 
Gnsecarum , Venice,  1499,  4 to. 

Aelianus  Mecclus,  an  ancient  physician,  who 
must  have  lived  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen  ns  the  oldest  of  his 
tutors. 

Aelianus  Tactlcus,  a Greek  writer,  who  lived 
in  Rome  and  wrote  a work  on  the  Military  Tactics 
of  the  Greeks  (Ilepl  IrpaTTryiKMr  Tti^tuv  'EAAt;- 
i'ikwi'),  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He 
also  gives  a brief  account  of  the  constitution  of  a 
Roman  array  at  that  time. — Editions.  Bv  Fran- 
ciscos Robortellus,  Venice,  1552 ; and  by  Elzevir, 
Leyden,  1613. 

Aello,  one  of  the  Harpies.  [Harpviae.] 

AeliSpus  (’AsAAdxous),  a surname  of  Iris,  the 
messenger  of  the  gods,  by  which  she  is  described 
as  swift-footed  as  a storm-wind. 

Aemllla.  L The  3rd  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paul  us,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  w as  the 
wife  of  Scipio  Africanus  I.  and  the  mother  of  the 
celebrated  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  — 
2.  Aemiiia  Lepida.  [Lepiiia.J— 3.  A Vestal  virgin, 
put  to  death  b.  c.  114  for  having  committed  incea* 
upon  several  occasions. 
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Aemllla  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
perites  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
Mamercus,  who  received  the  name  of  Aemiliua  on 
account  of  the  persuasiveness  of  his  language  (5i* 
alfivKlay  \&yov).  This  Mamercus  is  represented 
by  some  as  the  son  of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others 
as  the  son  of  Nuraa.  The  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  gens  are  given  under  their  surnames 
Barbula,  Lepidus,  Mamercus  or  Mambr- 
cinus,  Papus,  Paulus,  Reoillus,  Scaurus. 

Aemllla  Via,  made  by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
cos.  b.  c.  187,  continued  the  Via  Flaminia  from  Ari- 
minum,  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
through  Bononia,  Mutina,  Parma,  Placentia  (where 
it  crossed  the  Po)  to  Mediolanum.  It  was  sub- 
sequently continued  as  far  as  Aquileia. 

Aemlii&nus.  L The  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus 
Macedonicus,  was  adopted  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
the  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus,  and  was 
thus  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus  Africa- 
nus. [ Scipio.  ] — 2.  The  governor  of  Pannonia  and 
Moesia  in  the  reign  of  Gallus,  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  his  soldiers  in  a.  d.  253,  but  was  slain  by 
them  after  reigning  a few  months.— 3.  One  of  the 
30  tyrants  (a.  d.  259 — 268),  assumed  the  purple  | 
in  Egypt,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  strangled  by 
order  of  Gallienus. 

Aemilius  Probus.  [Nepos,  Cornelius.] 

Aem5na  or  Em5na  {Laibach\  a fortified  town 
in  Pannonia,  and  an  important  Roman  colony,  said 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Argonauts. 

Aenarla,  also  called  Pith&ctlsa  and  In&rlme 
( Ischia ),  a volcanic  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  under  which 
the  Roman  poets  represented  Typhoons  as  lying. 

Aenea  (Afvem : AiV«i«oy,  Aivtidnjs),  a town 
in  Chalcidice,  on  the  Thcrmaic  gulf. 

Aene&des  (AiVctdSur),  a patronymic  from  Ae- 
neas, given  to  his  son  Ascanius  or  lulus,  and  to 
those  who  were  believed  to  be  descended  from  him, 
such  as  Augustus,  and  the  Romans  in  general. 

Aeneas  (A Ivtlas).  1.  Homeric  Story.  Aeneas 
was  the  son  of  Ancliises  and  Aphrodite,  and  bom 
on  mount  Ida.  On  his  father's  side  he  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Trot,  and  thus  nearly  related 
to  the  royal  house  of  Troy,  as  Priam  himself 
was  a grandson  of  Tros.  lie  was  educated  from 
his  infancy  at  Dardanus,  in  the  house  of  Alca- 
thous,  the  husband  of  his  sister.  At  first  he 
took  no  part  in  the  Trojan  war  ; and  it  was  not 
till  Achilles  attacked  him  on  mount  Ida,  and  drove 
away  his  flocks,  that  he  led  his  Dardanians  ngainst 
the  Greeks.  Henceforth  he  and  Hector  are  the 
great  bulwarks  of  the  Trojans  against  the  Greeks, 
and  Aeneas  appears  beloved  by  gods  and  men.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  he  is  saved  in  battle  by 
the  gods : Aphrodite  carried  him  off  when  he  was 
wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  Poseidon,  when  he 
was  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  the  hands  of 
Achilles.  Homer  makes  no  allusion  to  the  emi- 
gration of  Aeneas  after  the  capture  of  Troy,  but  on 
the  contrary  he  evidently  conceives  Aeneas  and  his 
descendants  as  reigning  at  Troy  after  the  extinction 
of  the  house  of  Priam.  — Later  Stories.  The  later 
stories  present  the  greatest  variations  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Aeneas  at  the  rapture  of  Troy  and  in 
the  events  immediately  following.  Most  accounts, 
however,  agree  that  after  the  city  had  fallen,  he 
withdrew  to  mount  Ida  with  his  friends  and  the 
images  of  the  gods,  especially  that  of  Pallas  {Pal- 
ladium) ; and  that  from  thence  he  crossed  over  to 
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Europe,  and  finally  settled  at  Latium  in  Italy 
where  he  became  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Romans. 
A description  of  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas  before 
he  reached  Latium,  and  of  the  various  towns  and 
temples  he  was  believed  to  have  founded  during 
his  wanderings,  is  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus (i.  50,  &c.),  whose  account  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  as  the  one  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  Aeneid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellishments 
and  additions,  some  of  which,  such  as  his  landing 
at  Carthage  and  meeting  with  Dido,  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  mythical  chronology.  From  Pallene, 
where  Aeneas  stayed  the  winter  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  he  sailed  with  his  companions  to  Delos,  Cy- 
thera,  Boiae  in  Laconia,  Zacynthus,  Leucas,  Actium, 
Ambracia,  and  to  Dodona,  where  he  met  the  Trojan 
Helenus.  From  Epirus  he  sailed  across  the  Ionian 
sea  to  Italy,  where  he  landed  at  the  Inpygian  pro- 
montory. Thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  met  the  Trojans,  Elymus  and  Aegestua  (Aces- 
tes),  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyme  and  Aegesta. 
From  Sicily  he  sailed  back  to  Italy,  landed  in  the 
port  of  Palinurus,  came  to  the  island  of  Leucasia, 
and  at  last  to  the  coast  of  Latium.  Various 
signs  pointed  out  this  place  as  the  end  of  his 
wanderings,  and  he  and  his  Trojans  accordingly 
settled  in  Latium.  The  place  where  they  had 
landed  was  called  Troy.  Latinns,  king  of  the  Ab- 
origines, prepared  for  war,  but  afterwards  concluded 
an  alliance  with  the  strangers,  gave  up  to  them 
part  of  his  dominions,  and  with  their  assistance 
conquered  the  Rutulians.  Aeneas  founded  the 
town  of  Lavinium,  called  after  Lavinia,the  daughter 
ofLatinus,  whom  he  married.  A new  war  then 
followed  between  Latinus  and  Turnus,  in  which 
both  chiefs  fell,  whereupon  Aeneas  became  sole 
ruler  of  the  Aborigines  and  Trojans,  and  both 
nations  were  united  into  one.  Soon  after  this 
Aeneas  fell  in  a battle  with  the  Rutulians,  who 
were  assisted  by  Mezentius,  king  of  the  Etruscans. 
As  his  body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was 
believed  that  it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven,  or 
that  he  had  perished  in  the  river  Numicius.  The 
Latins  erected  a monument  to  him,  with  the  in- 
scription 7b  the  father  and  native  pod.  Virgil  re- 
presents Aeneas  landing  in  Italy  7 years  after 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  comprises  all  the  events  in 
Italy  from  the  landing  to  the  death  of  Tumus, 
within  the  space  of  20  days.  The  story  of  the 
descent  of  the  Romans  from  the  Trojans  through 
Aeneas  was  believed  at  an  early  period,  but  pro- 
bably rests  on  no  historical  foundation.— 2.  AenS&s 
8ilvius,  son  of  Silvius,  and  grandson  of  Ascanius, 
is  the  3rd  in  the  list  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba 
in  Latium  : the  Silvii  regarded  him  as  the  founder 
of  their  house. 

Aeneas  Gazaeus,  so  called  from  Gaza,  his  birth- 
place, flourished  a.  d.  487.  He  was  at  first  a Pla- 
tonist  and  a Sophist,  but  afterwards  became  a 
Christian,  when  he  composed  a dialogue.  On  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  called  Theophrastus. — 
Editions.  By  Barthius,  Lip9.  1 655 ; by  Boissonade, 
Par.  1836. 

Aeneas  Tactlcus,  a Greek  writer,  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Aeneas  of  Stymphalus,  the  general  of 
the  Arcadians,  B.C.  362  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  3.  § 1)  ; 
and  he  probably  lived  about  that  period.  He  w'rote 
a work  on  the  art  of  war,  of  which  a portion  only 
is  preserved,  commonly  called  Commentarius  Polior - 
c et ini s,  showing  how  a siege  should  be  resisted. 
An  epitome  of  the  whole  book  was  made  b y Cinea*. 
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(Ck.  ad  Fam.  ix.  25.) — Editions.  By  Emeati, 
Lips.  1763  ; by  Orelli,  Lips.  1818. 

AenSsIdemus  ( AiynalZ-nnos ),  a celebrated  sceptic, 
bom  at  Cnossua  in  Crete,  probably  lived  a little 
later  than  Cicero.  He  differed  on  many  points 
from  the  ordinary  sceptics.  The  grand  peculiarity 
of  his  system  was  the  attempt  to  unite  scepticism 
with  the  earlier  philosophy,  to  raise  a positive 
foundation  for  it  by  accounting  from  the  nature  of 
things  for  the  never-ceasing  changes  both  in  the 
material  and  spiritual  world.  None  of  the  works 
of  Aenesidemus  have  come  down  to  us.  To  them 
Sextus  Empiricus  was  indebted  for  a considerable 
part  of  his  work. 

Aenianes  (Alviavfs,  Ion.  ’Evrijw),  an  ancient 
Greek  race,  originally  near  Ossa,  afterwards  in 
southern  Thessaly,  between  Oeta  and  Othrya,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Spercheus. 

Aenus  (Alyos : A Luos,  Airidrrft  i Eno\  an 
ancient  town  in  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Aeolians  of  Asia  Minor.  Virgil  (Am.  iii. 
18)  supposes  Aenos  to  have  been  built  by  Aeneas, 
but  he  confounds  it  with  Aknea  in  Chalcidice. 
Under  the  Romans  Aenos  was  a free  town,  and  a 
piace  of  importance. 

Aenus  {Inn)  a river  in  Rhaetia,  the  boundary 
between  Rhaetia  and  Noricum. 

Aeoles  or  Ae5Ui  (AioAeij),  one  of  the  chief 
branches  of  the  Hellenic  race,  supposed  to  be  de- 
scended from  Aeolus,  the  son  of  Hellen.  [ Aeolus, 
No.  1.]  They  originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly,  from 
whence  they  spread  over  various  parts  of  Greece, 
and  also  settled  in  Abolis  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
the  island  of  Lxsnos. 

Aedllae  Inafilae  ( al  Alikov  yrjooi ; Lipari 
Island*)'  a group  of  islands  N.  E.  of  Sicily,  where 
Aeolus,  the  god  of  the  winds,  reigned.  Homer  (Od. 
x.  1)  mentions  only  one  Aeolian  island,  and  Virgil 
(dea.i.  52)  accordingly  speaks  of  only  one  Aeo- 
/«  (sc  insula),  where  Aeolus  reigned,  supposed 
to  be  Strongyle  or  Lipara.  These  islands  were 
also  called  Hephaesti&des  or  Vulcdriiat,  because 
Hephaestus  or  Vulcan  was  supposed  to  have 
had  his  workshop  in  one  of  them  called  Hiera. 
(Virg.  Aen.  viii.  415,  seq.)  They  were  also  named 
Lip&rense*'  from  Lip&ra,  the  largest  of  them. 
The  names  of  these  islands  were,  Lip&ra  (Lipari); 
Hiira  ( Volcano)  ; Strongjfle  (Stromboli)  ; Phoe- 
nicia (Felicvdi)  ; Ericusa  ( Alicudi ) ; Euonymus 
(Panaria)  ; Didyme  (Salina)  ; Hicesia  ( Lisca  Bi- 
anca) ; Basilidia  (BasUizzo)  ; Osteodes  (Ustica). 

Aedlldea  (AioA/lhj*),  a patronymic  given  to 
the  sons  of  Aeolus,  as  Atbamas,  Cretheus,  Sisyphus, 
Salmoncm,  Ac.,  and  to  his  grandsons,  os  Cephalus, 
Ulysses  and  Phrixus.  Aeolis  is  the  patronymic 
of  the  female  descendants  of  Aeolus,  given  to  his 
daughters  Canace  and  Alcyone. 

Aeolis  (AfoAis)  or  Aeolla,  a district  of  Mysia 
in  Asia  Minor,  was  peopled  by  Aeolian  Greeks, 
whose  cities  extended  from  the  Troad  along  the 
ihores  of  the  Aegaean  to  the  river  Hermus.  In 
early  times  their  12  most  important  cities  were 
independent  and  formed  a League,  the  members 
of  which  celebrated  an  annual  festival  (Panaeo- 
/uus)  at  Smyrna.  The  12  cities  comprising  this 
League  were  Cyme,  Lori  a sac,  N eon  tic  h os,  Temnus, 
Cilia,  Notium,  AegirQsa,  Pitane,  Aegaeac,  Mvrina, 
OrvnCa,  and  Smyrna  ; but  Smyrna  subsequently 
became  a member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  (He- 
rod. i.  149,  seq.)  These  cities  were  subdued  by 
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Croesus,  and  were  incorporated  in  the  Persian  em- 
pire on  the  conquest  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus. 

Aefllus  (AfoAos).  1.  Son  of  Hellen  and  the 
nymph  Orse'is,  and  brother  of  Dorns  and  Xuthus. 
He  was  the  ruler  of  Thessaly,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Aeolic  branch  of  the  Greek  nation.  His  child- 
ren are  said  to  have  been  very  numerous  ; but  the 
most  ancient  story  mentioned  only  four  sons,  viz. 
Sisyphus,  Athamas,  Cretheus,  and  Salmoneus. 
The  great  extent  of  country  which  this  race  occu- 
pied probably  gave  rise  to  the  varying  accounts 
about  the  number  of  his  children.  — 2.  Son  of 
Hippotea,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Poseidon  and 
Ame,  a descendant  of  the  previous  Aeolus.  His 
story  probably  refers  to  the  emigration  of  a branch 
of  the  Aeolians  to  the  west.  His  mother  was  car- 
ried to  Metapontum  in  Italy,  where  she  gave  birth 
to  Aeolus  and  his  brother  Boeotus.  The  two 
brothers  afterwards  fled  from  Metapontum,  and 
Aeolus  went  to  some  islands  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
which  received  from  him  the  name  of  the  Aeolian 
islands.  Here  he  reigned  as  a just  and  pious  king, 
taught  the  natives  the  use  of  sails  for  ships,  and 
foretold  them  the  nature  of  the  winds  that  were  to 
rise.  In  these  accounts  Aeolus,  the  father  of  the 
Aeolian  race,  is  placed  in  relationship  with  Aeolus 
the  ruler  and  god  of  the  winds.  In  Homer,  how- 
ever, Aeolus,  the  son  of  Hippotea,  is  neither  the 
od  nor  the  father  of  the  winds,  but  merely  the 
appy  ruler  of  the  Aeolian  island,  to  whom  Zeus 
had  given  dominion  over  the  winds,  which  he  might 
soothe  or  excite  according  to  his  pleasure.  (Od.  x. 
1,  seq.)  This  statement  of  Homer  and  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  of  Aeolus  from  idkkw  led  to  Aeolus 
being  regarded  in  later  times  as  the  god  and  king  of 
the  winds,  which  he  kept  enclosed  in  a mountain. 
It  is  therefore  to  him  that  Juno  applies  when  she 
wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the  Trojans.  (Virg. 
Am.  i.  78.)  Tne  Aeolian  island  of  Homer  was  in 
later  times  believed  to  be  Lipara  or  Strongyle,  and 
was  accordingly  regarded  as  the  place  in  which  the 
god  of  the  winds  dwelt  [Aeolus  Insulae.] 
Aepea  (Aiirtta : Arawtrijr).  L A town  in  Mes- 
senia  on  the  sea-coast,  afterwards  Thuria.— 2.  A 
town  in  Cyprus,  afterwards  Soli. 

Aepy  (Aftrv),  a town  in  Elis,  situated  on  a 
height,  as  its  name  indicates. 

Aepftof  (AlTirror).  1.  A mythical  king  of 
Arcadia,  from  whom  a part  of  the  country'  was 
called  Aepytis.  — 2.  Youngest  son  of  the  Hcraclid 
Cresphontes,  king  of  Messenia,  and  of  Merope, 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Cypselus.  When 
his  father  aud  brothers  were  murdered  during  an 
insurrection,  Aepytus  alone,  who  was  with  his 
grandfather  Cypselus,  escaped  the  danger.  The 
throne  of  Cresphontes  was  in  the  meantime  occu- 

Sied  by  the  Heraclid  Polyphontes,  who  also  forced 
lerope  to  become  his  wife.  When  Aepytus  had 
grown  to  manhood,  he  returned  to  his  kingdom, 
and  put  Polyphontes  to  death.  From  him  the 
kings  of  Messenia  were  called  Aepytids  instead  of 
the  more  general  name  Heraclids.  — 3.  Son  of 
Ilippothous,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  great-grandson 
of  the  Aepytus  mentioned  first. 

Aequi,  Aequicoli,  Aequlc61ae,  Aequiculani. 
an  ancient  warlike  people  of  Italy,  dwelling  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio  in  the  mountains  forming 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Latium,  and  between  the 
Latini,  Sabini,  Hemici,  and  Marsi.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Volsci,  who  were  of  the  same  race, 
they  carried  on  constant  hostilities  with  Rome,  but 
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were  finally  subdued  in  b.  c.  302.  One  of  their 
chief  seats  was  Mount  Algidus,  from  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  make  their  marauding  expeditions. 
Aequi  Falisci.  [Fauiii] 

Aequim.aellu.ni.  [MaKLIUS.] 

Aerfipe  (*A epdmj),  daughter  of  Catreus,  king  of 
Crete,  and  granddaughter  of  Minos.  Her  father, 
who  had  received  an  oracle  that  he  should  lose  his 
life  by  one  of  his  children,  gave  her  and  her  sister 
Clymone  to  Nauplius,  who  was  to  sell  them  in  a 
foreign  land.  Aerope  married  Plisthenes,  the  son 
of  Atreus,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Atra* 
mem  non  and  Menelaus.  After  the  death  of  Plis- 
thenes  Aerope  married  Atreus  ; and  her  two  sons, 
who  were  educated  by  Atreus,  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  bis  sons.  Aerope  was  faithless  to 
Atreus,  being  seduced  by  Thyestes. 

Aesicus  (AfuroKos),  son  of  Priam  and  Alex- 
irrhoe.  He  lived  far  from  his  father's  court  in  the 
solitude  of  mountain-forests.  Hesperia,  however, 
the  daughter  of  Cebren,  kindled  love  in  his  heart, 
and  on  one  occasion  while  he  was  pursuing  her, 
she  was  stung  by  a viper  and  died.  Aesacus  in 
his  grief  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  was  changed 
by  Thetis  into  an  aquatic  bird.  This  is  the  story 
related  by  Ovid  (Met.  xi.  750),  but  it  is  told  dif- 
ferently by  ApoUodonu. 

Aesar,  the  name  of  the  deity  among  the  Etrus- 
cans. 

Aesar  or  Aeslims  (Etaro),  a river  near  Croton 
in  Bruttii,  in  southern  Italy. 

Aeschines  (Ai^x^1)-  1-  The  Athenian  ora- 
tor born  B.  c.  389,  was  the  son  of  Atrometus  and 
Glaucothca.  According  to  Demosthenes,  his  poli- 
tical antagonist,  his  parents  were  of  disreputable 
character  and  not  even  citizens  of  Athens  ; but 
Aeschines  himself  says  that  bis  father  was  de- 
scended from  an  honourable  family,  and  lost  his 
property  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  his 
youth  Aeschines  appears  to  have  assisted  his  father 
in  his  school  ; he  next  acted  as  secretary  to 
Aristophon,  and  afterwards  to  Eubulus  ; he  sub- 
sequently tried  his  fortune  as  an  actor,  but  was 
unsuccessful  ; and  at  length,  after  serving  with 
distinction  in  the  army,  came  forward  as  a public 
speaker  and  soon  acquired  great  reputation.  In 
347  he  was  sent  along  with  Demosthenes  as 
one  of  the  10  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a peace 
with  Philip:  from  this  time  he  appears  os  the 
friend  of  the  Macedonian  party  and  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  Demosthenes.  Shortly  afterwards  Aes- 
chines formed  one  of  the  second  embassy  sent  to 
Philip  to  receive  the  oath  of  Philip  to  the  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded  with  the  Athenians  ; 
but  as  the  delay  of  the  ambassadors  in  obtaining 
the  ratification  had  been  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  Philip,  Aeschines  on  his  return  to  Athens  was 
accused  by  Timarchus.  He  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a counter-accusation  against 
Timarchus  (345),  and  by  showing  that  the  moral 
conduct  of  his  accuser  was  such  that  he  had  no 
right  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speech  in 
which  Aeschines  attacked  Timarchus  is  still  ex- 
tant : Timarchus  was  condemned  and  Aeschines 
gained  a brilliant  triumph.  In  343  Demosthenes 
renewed  the  charge  against  Aeschines  of  treachery 
during  his  second  embassy  to  Philip.  This  charge 
of  Demosthenes  (x«pl  irapanp^oGuai)  was  not 
spoken,  but  published  as  a memorial,  and  Aeschines 
answered  it  in  a similar  memorial  on  the  embassy 
(wtpl  xxpavptcrGiias),  which  was  likewise  pub- 
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lished.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  in 
338,  which  gave  Philip  the  supremacy  in  Greece, 
Ctesiphon  proposed  that  Demosthenes  should  be 
rewarded  for  bis  service*  with  a golden  crown 
in  the  theatre  at  the  great  Dionysia.  Aeschines 
in  consequence  accused  Ctesiphon  ; but  he  did 
not  prosecute  the  charge  till  8 years  later,  330. 
The  speech  which  he  delivered  on  the  occasion  is 
extant,  and  was  answered  by  Demosthenes  in  his 
celebrated  oration  on  the  crown  (wept  crr«pdyou), 
Aeschines  was  defeated,  and  withdrew  from 
Athens.  He  went  to  Asia  Minor,  and  at  length 
established  a school  of  eloquence  at  Rhodes.  On 
one  occasion  he  read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his 
speech  against  Ctesiphon,  and  when  some  of  his 
hearers  expressed  their  astonishment  at  his  defeat, 
he  replied,  * You  would  cease  to  be  astonished  if 
you  had  heard  Demosthenes."  From  Rhode*  he 
went  to  Samos,  where  he  died  in  314.  Besides 
the  3 orations  extant,  we  also  possess  12  letters 
which  are  ascribed  to  Aeschines,  but  which  are  the 
work  of  late  sophists. — Editions.  In  the  editions  of 
the  Attic  orators  [Demosthenes],  and  by  Bremi, 
iZurich,  1823.  — 2.  An  Athenian  philosopher  and 
rhetorician,  and  a disciple  of  Socrates.  After  the 
death  of  his  master,  he  went  to  Syracuse  ; but  re- 
turned to  Athens  after  the  erpulsion  of  Dionysius, 
and  supported  himself  receiving  money  for  his  in- 
structions. He  wrote  several  dialogues,  but  the 
3 which  have  come  down  to  us  under  his  name 
are  not  genuine.  — Editions.  By  Fischer,  Lips, 
1788  ; by  Bockh,  Hcidel.  1810  ; and  in  many 
editions  of  Plato.  — 3.  Of  Neapolis,  a Peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Aca- 
demy at  Athens,  together  with  Charmades  and 
Clitomachus  about  b.  c.  109. — 4.  Of  Miletus,  a 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  a distinguished  orator 
in  the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence. 

Aeschrlon  (kloxPlUiV)‘  L Of  Syracuse,  whose 
wife  Pippa  was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Verres,  and 
who  was  himself  one  of  the  scandalous  instruments 
of  Verres.— 2.  An  iambic  poet,  a native  of  Samos. 
There  was  an  epic  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  was 
a native  of  Mytilene  and  a pupil  of  Aristotle,  and 
who  accompanied  Alexander  on  some  of  his  expe- 
dition*. He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Samian.— 3.  A native  of  Pergamus,  and  a 
physician  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  was 
one  of  Galen's  tutors. 

Aeschylus  (AurxuAor).  L The  celebrated  tragic 
poet,  was  born  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  B.  c.  525,  so 
that  he  was  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  contemporary  with  Simo- 
nides and  Pindar.  His  father  Euphorion  was  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and 
Aeschylus  himself  was,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  this  goddess. 
At  the  age  of  25  (b.  c.  499),  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a competitor  for  the  prize  of  tragedy, 
without  being  successful.  He  fought  with  his 
brothers  Cynaeglrus  and  Aminius,  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon  (490),  and  also  at  those  of  Salamis  (480) 
and  PlatacA  (479).  In  484  he  gained  the  prize  of 
tragedy  ; and  in  472  he  gained  the  prize  with  the 
trilog}',  of  which  the  Persae,  the  earliest  of  his 
extant  dramas,  was  one  piece.  In  468  he  was  de- 
feated in  a tragic  contest  by  his  younger  rival  So- 
phocles ; and  he  is  said  in  consequence  to  have  quitted 
Athens  in  disgust,  and  to  have  gone  to  the  court  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  where  he  found  Simonides 
the  lyric  poet  In  467,  his  friend  and  patron  king 
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Him>  died  ; and  in  458,  it  appears  that  Aeschylus 
was  again  at  Athena,  from  the  fact  that  the  trilogy 
of  the  Oresteia  was  produced  in  that  year.  In  the 
same  or  the  following  year,  he  again  visited  Sicily, 
and  he  died  at  Gela  in  456,  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
age.  It  is  said  that  an  eagle,  mistaking  the  poet's 
Uld  head  for  a stone,  let  a tortoise  fall  upon  it  to 
break  the  shell,  and  so  fulfilled  an  oracle,  according 
to  which  Aeschylus  was  fated  to  die  by  a blow 
from  heaven.  The  alterations  made  by  Aeschylus 
in  the  composition  and  dramatic  representation  of 
Tragedy  were  so  great,  that  he  was  considered  by 
the  Athenians  as  the  father  of  it,  just  as  Homer 
was  of  Epic  poetry  and  Herodotus  of  History. 
Even  the  improvements  and  alterations  introduced 
by  his  successors  were  the  natural  results  and  sug- 
gestions of  those  of  Aeschylus.  The  first  and 
principal  alteration  which  he  made  was  the  intro- 
duction of  a second  actor  (Stvrtpaywyierr^t) , and 
the  consequent  formation  of  the  dialogue  properly 
so  called,  and  the  limitation  of  the  choral  parts. 
This  innovation  was  of  course  adopted  by  his  con- 
temporaries, just  as  Aeschylus  himself  followed  the 
example  of  Sophocles,  in  subsequently  introducing 
a third  actor.  But  the  improvements  of  Aeschylus 
were  not  limited  to  the  composition  of  tragedy : he 
added  the  resources  of  art  in  its  exhibition.  Thus, 
he  is  raid  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  skill  of 
Agatharchus,  who  painted  for  him  the  first  scenes 
which  had  ever  been  drawn  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  linear  perspective.  He  nlso  furnished  his 
actors  with  more  suitahle  and  magnificent  dresses, 
H-ith  significant  and  various  masks,  and  with  the 
thick-soled  cothurnus,  to  raise  their  stature  to  the 
height  of  heroes.  He  moreover  bestowed  so  much 
attention  on  the  choral  dances,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  invented  various  figures  himself,  and  to  have 
instructed  the  choristers  in  them  without  the  aid 
of  the  regular  ballet-masters.  With  him  also  arose 
the  usage  of  representing  at  the  same  time  a trilogy 
of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that  each  formed 
one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a great  whole,  which  might 
be  compared  with  some  of  Shakspeare's  historical 
plays.  Even  before  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  it  had 
been  customary  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  tragedy 
*ith  3 plays  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  him  to  show  how  each  of  3 
tragedies  might  be  complete  in  itself^  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  rest,  and  nevertheless  form  a port  of  an 
harmonious  and  connected  whole.  The  only  ex- 
ample still  extant  of  such  a trilogy  is  the  Oresteia, 
«s  it  was  called.  A Ratrrical  play  commonly 
followed  each  tragic  trilogy.  Aeschylus  is  said 
to  have  written  70  tragedies.  Of  these  only 
7 are  extant,  namely,  the  Persian s,  the  Seven 
against  Thebes.,  the  Suppliants,  the  Prometheus , the 
Agamemnon,  the  Choephori , and  Eumesddes  ; the 
last  three  forming,  as  already  remarked,  the  trilogy 
of  the  Oresteia.  The  Persians  was  acted  in  47*2, 
and  the  Seven  against  Thebes  a year  afterwards. 
The  Oresteia  was  represented  in  458  ; the  S»p- 
fliants  and  the  Prometheus  were  brought  out  some 
time  between  the  Seven  against  Thohes  and  the 
Oreiteia,  It  has  been  supposed  from  some  allusions 
in  the  Suppliants , that  this  play  was  acted  in  461, 
when  Athens  was  allied  with  Argos, — Editions. 
Bv  Wellauer,  Lips.  1823,  W.  Dindorf,  Lips.  1827, 
and  Scholefield,  Camb.  1830. 

AowtilApIus  (*A<rKA7prjdx),  the  god  of  the  me- 
dical art.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Aesculapius  is 
not  a divinity,  but  simply  the  4*  blameless  phyti- 
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cian " (Irrrbp  hpvuwy)^  whose  sons,  Machann  and 
Podallrius,  were  the  physicians  in  the  Greek  army, 
and  ruled  over  Tricca,  Ithome,  and  Oechalia. 
Homer  says  nothing  of  the  descent  of  Aesculapius. 
The  common  story  relates  that  he  was  a son  of 
Apollo  and  Coronis,  and  that  when  Coronis  was 
with  child  by  Apollo,  she  became  enamoured  with 
lschys,  an  Arcadian.  Apollo,  informed  of  this  by 
a raven,  which  he  had  set  to  watch  her,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  by  his  own  prophetic  powers,  sent 
his  sister  Artemis  to  kill  Coronis.  Artemis  accord- 
ingly destroyed  Coronis  in  her  own  house  at  Laceria 
in  Thessaly,  on  the  shore  of  lake  Baebia.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid  (Met.  ii.  605),  it  was  Apollo  himself 
who  killed  Coronis  and  lschys.  When  the  body 
of  Coronis  was  to  be  burnt,  either  Apollo  or 
Hermes  saved  the  child  Aesculapius  from  the  flames, 
and  carried  it  to  Chiron,  who  instructed  the  boy  in 
the  art  of  healing  and  in  hunting.  There  are 
various  other  narratives  respecting  his  birth,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  which  he  was  a native  of  Epidaurus, 
and  this  was  a common  opinion  in  later  times. 
After  he  had  grown  up,  reports  spread  over  all 
countries,  that  he  not  only  cured  all  the  sick,  but 
called  the  dead  to  life  again.  But  while  he  was 
restoring  Glaucus  to  life,  Zeus  killed  him  with  a 
flash  of  lightning,  as  he  feared  lest  mea  might  con- 
trive to  escape  death  altogether,  or,  because  Pluto 
had  complained  of  Aesculapius  diminishing  the 
number  of  the  dead.  But,  on  the  request  of 
Apollo,  Zeus  placed  Aesculapius  among  the  stars. 
Aesculapius  is  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  and  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt  He  was  married  to  Epione,  and  besides  the 
two  sons  spoken  of  by  Homer,  we  also  find  mention 
of  the  following  children  of  his  : Ianiscus,  Alexe- 
nor,  Aratus,  Hygieia,  Aegle,  lose,  and  Ponaceia, 
most  of  whom  are  only  jimonifications  of  tho 
powers  ascribed  to  their  father.  Aesculapius  was 
worshipped  all  over  Greece.  His  temples  were 
usually  built  in  healthy  places,  on  hills  outside  the 
town,  and  near  wells  which  were  believed  to  have 
healing  powers.  These  temples  were  not  only 
places  of  worship,  but  were  frequented  by  great 
numbers  of  sick  persons,  and  may  therefore  be 
compared  to  modem  hospitals.  The  principal  seat 
of  his  worship  in  Greece  was  Epidaurus,  where  he 
had  a temple  surrounded  with  an  extensive  grove. 
Serpents  were  everywhere  connected  with  his  wor- 
ship, probably  because  they  were  a symbol  of  pru- 
dence and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  discovering  herbs  of  wondrous  powers. 
For  these  reasons,  a peculiar  kind  of  tame  serpents, 
in  which  Epidnums  abounded,  was  not  only  kept 
in  his  temple,  but  the  god  himself  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a serpent  At  Home  the 
worship  of  Aesculapius  was  introduced  from  Epi- 
daurus at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  or  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  mac.  293,  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  a pestilence.  The  supposed  descendants 
of  Aesculapius  were  called  by  the  patronymic  name 
Asclepiadae  (’ArrKA77T(d£cu),nnd  their  principal  seats 
were  Cos  and  Cnidus.  They  were  an  order  or 
caste  of  priests,  and  for  a long  period  the  practice 
of  medicine  was  intimately  connected  with  religion. 
The  knowledge  of  medicine  was  regarded  ns  a 
sacred  secret,  which  was  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  in  the  families  of  the  Asclepiadae.  Respecting 
the  festivals  of  Aesculapius,  see  Diet,  of  Antiq. 

Aesepus  (Afmpros),  n river  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Ida,  and  flows  by  a N.  E.  course  into 
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the  Propontis,  which  it  enters  W.  of  Cyzicus  and 

E.  of  the  Granicus. 

Aeserala  (Aesernlnus:  Isemia ),  a town  in 
Samnium,  made  a Roman  colony  in  the  first  Punic 
war. 

Aesia  (Esmo  or  Fitsmesino\  a river  which  formed 
the  boundary  between  Picenum  and  Umbria,  was 
anciently  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Senones,  and  the 
N.E.  boundary  of  Italy  proper. 

Aesia  or  Aeslum  (Aesinas:  Jrsi),  a town  and 
a Roman  colony  in  Umbria  on  the  river  Aesis, 
celebrated  for  its  cheese,  Aesinas  easeus. 

Aeson  (Afow*'),  son  of  Cretheus,  the  founder  of 
Iolcus,  and  of  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus,  and 
father  of  Jason  and  Promachus.  He  was  excluded 
from  the  throne  by  his  half-brother  Pelias,  who  en- 
deavoured to  keep  the  kingdom  to  himself  by  send- 
ing Jason  away  with  the  Argonauts.  Pelias  sub- 
sequently attempted  to  get  rid  of  Aeson  by  force, 
but  the  latter  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Accord- 
ing to  Ovid  (Met.  viL  162,  seq.),  Aeson  survived 
the  return  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  made  young 
again  by  Medea. 

Aesopus  ( Aftranror).  1.  A writer  of  Fables, 
lived  about  B.  c.  570,  and  was  a contemporary  of 
Solon.  He  was  originally  a slave,  and  received 
his  freedom  from  his  master  Iadmon  the  Samian. 
Upon  this  he  visited  Croesus,  who  sent  him  to 
Delphi,  to  distribute  among  the  citizens  4 ininae 
apiece ; but  in  consequence  of  some  dispute 
on  the  subject,  he  refused  to  give  any  money  at 
all,  upon  which  the  enraged  Delphians  threw  him 
from  a precipice.  Plagues  were  sent  upon  them 
from  the  gods  for  the  offence,  and  they  pro- 
claimed their  willingness  to  give  a compensation 
for  his  death  to  any  one  who  could  claim  it  At 
length  Iadmon,  the  grandson  of  his  old  master,  re- 
ceived the  compensation,  since  no  nearer  connection 
could  be  found.  A life  of  Aesop  prefixed  to  a book 
of  fables  purporting  to  be  his,  and  collected  by 
Maximus  Plnmidea,  a monk  of  the  14th  century, 
represents  Aesop  as  a perfect  monster  of  ugliness 
and  deformity  ; a notion  for  which  there  is  no  au- 
thority whatever  in  the  classical  authors.  Whether 
Aesop  left  any  written  works  at  all,  is  a question 
which  affords  considerable  room  for  doubt ; though  it 
is  certain  that  fables,  bearing  Aesop's  name,  were 
popular  at  Athens  in  its  most  intellectual  age. 
We  find  them  frequently  noticed  by  Aristophanes. 
They  were  in  prose,  and  were  turned  into  poetry 
by  several  writers.  Socrates  turned  some  of  them 
into  verso  during  his  imprisonment  ; and  Demetrius 
Pbalereus  (b.  c.  320)  imitated  his  example.  The 
only  Greek  versifier  of  Aesop,  of  whose  writings 
any  whole  fables  are  preserved,  is  Babrius.  [Ba- 
BRirs.  { Of  the  Latin  writers  of  Aesopean  fables, 
Phaedrus  is  the  most  celebrated.  [Phaedrus.] 
The  fables  now  extant  in  prose,  bearing  the  name 
of  Aesop,  are  unquestionably  spurious,  as  is  proved 
by  Bentley  in  his  dissertation  on  the  Fables  of 
Aesop  appended  to  his  celebrated  letters  on  Pha- 
laris. — Editions.  By  Emesti,  Lips.  1701,  and  by 
Schaefer,  Lips.  1820.— 2.  A Greek  historian,  who 
wrote  a life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  original 
is  lost,  but  there  is  a Latin  translation  of  it  by 
Julius  Valerius. 

Aesopus,  Claudius,  or  Clodius,  was  the  greatest 
tragic  actor  at  Rome,  and  a contemporary  of  Roscius, 
the  greatest  comic  actor  ; and  both  of  them  lived  on 

i mate  terms  with  Cicero.  Aesopus  appeared  for 
't  time  on  the  stage  at  an  advanced  age  at 
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[ the  dedication  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey  (b.  c.  55), 
when  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  could  not  go 
through  with  the  speech.  Aesopus  realized  an  im- 
mense fortune  by  his  profession,  which  was  squan- 
dered by  his  son,  a foolish  spendthrift.  It  is  said, 
for  instance,  that  he  dissolved  in  vinegar  and  drank 
a pearl  worth  about  8000/1,  which  he  took  from  the 
1 ear-ring  of  Caecilia  Motel  la. 

Aestii,  Aestyi,  or  Aestui,  a people  dwelling  on 
the  sea-coast,  in  the  N.  E.  of  Germany,  probably  in 
the  modem  Kurland , who  collected  amber,  which 
they  called  ylestum.  Their  customs,  says  Taci- 
tus, resembled  the  Suevic,  and  their  language  the 
British.  They  were  probably  a Sarmatian  or  Sla- 
vonic race,  and  not  a Germanic. 

Aes&la  ( Aesulftnus).  a town  of  the  Aequi  on  a 
mountain  between  Praeneste  and  Tibur.  (Aesu- 
lae  dedire  arvum,"  Hor.  Can n.  iii.  29.) 

Aeth&lla  (AfdaAia,  AiflaArj),  called  Dva  (Elba) 
by  the  Romans,  a small  island  in  the  Tuscan  pea, 
opposite  the  town  of  Populonia,  celebrated  for  its 
iron  mines.  It  had  on  the  N.  E.  a good  harbour, 
“Argons  Portus"  ( Porto  Ferraio ),  in  which  the 
Argonaut  Jason  is  said  to  have  landed. 

Aethalldes  (Ai’flaA/Sns),  son  of  Hermes  and  Eu- 
polemia,  the  herald  of  the  Argonauts.  He  had 
received  from  his  father  the  faculty  of  remembering 
every  thing,  even  in  Hades,  and  was  allowed  to 
reside  alternately  in  the  upper  and  in  the  lower 
world.  His  soul,  after  many  migrations,  at  length 
took  possession  of  the  body  of  Pythagoras,  in  which 
it  still  recollected  its  former  migrations. 

Aether  (A lHp\  a personified  idea  of  the  mythi- 
cal cosmogonies,  in  which  Aether  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  elementary  substances  out  of  which 
the  Universe  was  formed.  Aether  was  regarded 
by  the  poets  as  the  pure  upper  air,  the  residence  of 
the  gods,  and  Zeus  as  the  Lord  of  the  Aether,  or 
Aether  itself  personified. 

Aethlces  (Atthncr),  a Thessalian  or  Epirot 
people,  near  M.  Pindus. 

Aethlcus,  Hister  or  later,  a Roman  writer  of 
the  4th  century  after  Christ,  a native  of  I stria, 
the  author  of  a geographical  work,  called  Aethici 
CormoyrapJiia,  which  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
drawn  up  from  the  measurement  of  the  whole  Ro- 
man world  ordered  by  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  44,  and 
from  other  official  documents.  Edited  by  Gro- 
novius,  in  his  edition  of  Pomponius  Mela,  Leyden, 
1722. 

Aethilla  (AfthAAa  or  AfflvAAa),  daughter  of 
Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  became  after  the 
fall  of  Troy  the  prisoner  of  Protesilaus. 

AethlSpes  (A(0/oir«r,  said  to  be  from  and 
but  perhaps  really  a foreign  name  corrupted), 
was  a name  applied  (1)  most  generally  to  all  black 
or  dark  races  of  men  ; (2)  to  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  regions  S.  of  those  with  which  the  early  Greeks 
were  well  acquainted,  extending  even  as  far  N.  as 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  ; (3)  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Inner  Africa,  S.  of  Mauretania,  the  Great  Desert, 
and  Egypt,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  some  of  the  dark  races  of 
Asia  ; and  (4)  most  specifically  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land  S.  of  Egypt,  which  was  called 
Akthiopia. 

AethI6pIa  (AlBtorlcL,  A 19.  inrip  A iyvrrov:  A l- 
810$,  AiOioirtut,  Horn.,  fem.  A ifhowu,  Aethiops  : 
Xubia.  Kortlofan , Si'nnaar,  Abf/ssinia ),  a country 
of  Africa,  S.  of  Egypt,  the  boundary  of  the  countries 
being  at  Sycne  (Assouan)  and  the  Smaller  Cataract 
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of  the  Nile,  and  extending  on  the  E.  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  to  the  S.  and  SAW  indefinitely,  as  far  ap- 
parently as  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended. 
In  its  most  exact  political  sense  the  word  Aethiopia 
seems  to  have  denoted  the  kingdom  of  Merge  ; 
but  in  its  wider  sense  it  included  also  the  kingdom 
of  the  Axomitar,  besides  several  other  peoples, 
such  os  the  Troglodytes  and  the  Ichthyophagi  on 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Blemmyes  and  Megabari  and 
Nubae  in  the  interior.  The  country  was  watered 
by  the  Nile  and  its  tributaries,  the  Astapua  ( Bohr - 
d-Azrtk  or  Blue  Nile)  and  the  Astaboras  (A (bam 
or  Tacazze).  The  people  of  Ethiopia  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  to  have  spoken 
a language  allied  to  the  Arabic.  Monuments  are 
found  in  the  country  closely  resembling  those  of 
Egypt,  but  of  an  inferior  style.  The  religion  of  the 
Ethiopians  appears  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of 
the  Egyptians,  but  free  from  the  grosser  supersti- 
tions of  the  latter,  such  as  the  worship  of  animals. 
Some  traditions  made  Merofe'  the  parent  of  Egyptian 
civilization,  while  others  ascribed  the  civilization 
of  Ethiopia  to  Egyptian  colonization.  So  great 
was  the  power  of  the  Ethiopians,  that  more  than 
once  in  its  history  Egypt  was  governed  by  Ethio- 
pian kings  ; and  even  the  most  powerful  kings  of 
Egypt,  though  they  made  successful  incursions  into 
Ethiopia,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  extensive 
or  permanent  hold  upon  the  country.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  Graeco- Egyptian  colonies  established 
themselves  in  Ethiopia,  and  Greek  manners  and 
philosophy  had  a considerable  influence  on  the 
upper  classes  ; but  the  country  was  never  subdued. 
The  Romans  failed  to  extend  their  empire  over 
Ethiopia,  thongh  they  made  expeditions  into  the 
country,  in  one  of  which  C.  Petronius,  prefect  of 
Egypt  under  Augustus,  advanced  as  far  as  Napata, 
and  defeated  the  warrior  queen  Candace  (b.c.  22). 
Christianity  very  early  extended  to  Ethiopia,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  trea- 
surer  of  queen  Candace  (Acts,  viii.  27).  The  history 
of  the  downfall  of  the  great  Ethiopian  kingdom  of 1 
Meroe  is  very  obscure. 

Aethllua  (’A&Aios),  first  king  of  Elis,  father  of 
Endymion,  was  son  of  Zeus  and  Protogenia, 
daughter  of  Deucalion,  or  son  of  Aeolus. 

Aethra  (A tdpa).  1.  Daughter  of  Pitthetis  of, 
Troezen,  was  mother  of  Theseus  by  Aegeus.  She 
afterwards  lived  in  Attica,  from  whence  she  was 
carried  off  to  Lacedaemon  hy  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  became  a slave  of  Helen,  with  whom  she  was 
taken  to  Troy.  At  the  capture  of  Troy  she  was 
restored  to  liberty  by  her  grandson  Acamas  or 
Demophon.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Oce&nus,  by  whom 
Atlas  begot  the  12  Hvades  and  a son  Hyas. 

Action  (*A«tI«v).  1.  A sculptor  of  Amphipolis, 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century 
b.  c— 2.  A celebrated  painter,  whose  best  picture 
represented  the  marriage  of  Alexander  and  Roxana. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great ; but  the  words  of  Lucian 
( Herod.  4)  show  that  he  must  have  lived  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines. 

Aetlus.  1.  A celebrated  Roman  general,  de- 
fended the  Western  empire  against  the  barbarians 
during  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  In  a.  d.  451 
he  gained  a great  victory  over  Attila,  near  Chalons 
in  Gaul ; but  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Valentinian  in  454.-2.  A Greek  medical  writer,  ] 
born  at  Amida  in  Mesopotamia,  lived  at  the  end  of  j 
the  5th  or  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  after  ! 
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Christ.  His  work  BiSAia  T arptuk  'EKKcdbtKa, 
M Sixteen  Books  on  Medicine,**  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  medical  remains  of  antiquity,  as  being  a 
judicious  compilation  from  many  authors  whose 
works  are  lost.  The  whole  of  it  has  never  ap- 
peared in  the  original  Greek,  but  a corrupt  trans- 
lation of  it  into  Latin  was  published  by  Comariua, 
Basil.  1542,  often  reprinted,  and  in  H.  Stephens's 
Medicae  Artie  Principe s,  Paris,  1567. 

Aetna  (A Urn).  1-  ( Monle  Gibello ),  a vol- 

canic mountain  in  the  N.  E.  of  Sicily  between 
Tauromenium  and  Catana.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Aetna,  a Sicilian  nymph,  a 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Briareus.  Zeus 
buried  under  it  Typhon  or  Enceladus  ; and  in  its 
interior  Hephaestus  and  the  Cyclops  forged  the 
thunderbolts  for  Zeus.  There  were  several  erup- 
tions of  M.  Aetna  in  antiquity.  One  occurred 
in  b.  c.  475,  to  which  Aeschylus  and  Pindar  pro- 
bably allude,  and  another  in  a.  c.  425,  which 
Thucydides  says  (iii.  116)  was  the  third  on  re- 
cord since  the  Greeks  had  settled  in  Sicily.  The 
form  of  the  mountain  seems  to  have  been  much 
the  same  in  antiquity  as  it  is  at  present.  Its 
base  covers  an  area  of  nearly  90  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  highest  point  is  10,874  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  circumference  of 
the  crater  is  variously  estimated  from  21  to  4 miles, 
and  the  depth  from  600  to  800  feet.— 2.  (Aetnen- 
ses : S.  Maria  di  Ltcodia ),  a town  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Aetna,  on  the  road  to  Catana,  formerly  called 
Inessa  or  Innesa.  It  wfas  founded  in  b.  e.  461, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Catana,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  own  town  by  the  Siculi.  They 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna  to  Inessa,  because  their  own 
town  Catana  had  been  called  Aetna  by  Hiero  I. 

Aetnaeus  (Airvalos),  an  epithet  of  several  gods 
and  mythical  beings  connected  with  Mount  Aetna ; 
— of  Zeus,  of  whom  there  was  a statue  on  Mount 
Aetna,  and  to  whom  a festival  was  celebrated 
there,  called  Aetnea  ; of  Hephaestus  ; and  of  tho 
Cyclops. 

Aetolia  (AireoAla  : AItvaJs),  a division  of 
Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Aearnania, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Achelous, 
on  the  N.  by  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  on  the  E.  by 
the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  en- 
trance to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  divided  into 
two  parts.  Old  Aetolia,  from  the  Achelous  to  the 
Evenus  and  Calydon,  and  New  Aetolia,  or  the 
Acquired  ( IttIkttjtos ),  from  the  Evenus  and  Caly- 
don to  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  On  the  coast  the 
country  is  level  and  fruitful,  but  in  the  interior 
mountainous  and  unproductive.  The  mountains 
contained  many  wild  beasts,  and  were  celebrated 
in  mythology  for  the  hunt  of  the  Colydonian  boar. 
The  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  Curctes  and 
Lelegos,  but  was  at  an  early  period  colonized  by 
Greeks  from  Elis,  led  by  the  mythical  Aktolus. 
The  Aetolians  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  under 
their  king  Thoas.  They  continued  for  a long  time 
a rude  and  uncivilized  people,  living  to  a great  ex- 
tent by  robbery  ; and  even  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides (b.  c.  410)  many  of  their  tribes  spoke  a lan- 
guage which  was  not  Greek,  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  eating  raw  flesh.  Like  the  other  Greeks,  they 
abolished  at  an  early  time  the  monarchical  form  of 
government,  and  lived  under  a democracy.  They 
appear  to  have  been  early  united  by  a kind  of 
League,  but  this  League  first  acquired  political  im- 
portance about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  b. 
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and  became  a formidable  rival  to  the  Macedonian 
monarch*  and  the  Achaean  League.  The  Aetolian 
League  at  one  time  included  not  only  Aetolia 
Proper,  but  Acamania,  part  of  Thessaly,  Locris, 
and  the  island  of  Cephallenia  ; and  it  also  had 
close  alliances  with  Elis  and  several  towns  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  likewise  with  Ciua  on  the  Pro- 
pontis. Its  annual  meetings,  called  Panadoiica , 
were  held  in  the  autumn  at  Therm  us,  and  at  them 
were  chosen  a General  (<rrpaTyjy6s),  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  League,  an  Hipparchus,  or  Master 
of  the  Horse,  a Secretary,  and  a select  committee 
called  Apoclcti  (dinJaAiTTOi).  For  further  parti- 
culars respecting  the  constitution  of  the  League, 
see  Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Aetolicum  Foedus.  The  Acto- 
lians  took  the  side  of  Antiochus  III.  against 
the  Romans,  and  on  the  defeat  of  that  monarch 
B.  c.  109,  they  became  virtually  the  subjects  of 
Rome.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Achacans,  a c. 
140,  Aetolia  was  included  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Achaia.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  h.c.  31, 
a considerable  part  of  the  population  of  Aetolia  was 
transplanted  to  the  city  of  Nicopolis,  which  Au- 
gustus built  in  commemoration  of  his  victory. 

Aetdlus  (AlruAis),  son  of  Endymion  and  Nets, 
or  Iphianassa,  married  Pronoe,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons,  Pleuron  and  Calydon.  He  was  king  of 
Elis,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  Peloponnesus,  be- 
cause he  had  slain  Apis,  the  son  of  Jason  or  Sal- 
raoneus.  He  went  to  the  country  near  the  Achelous, 
which  was  called  Aetolia  after  him. 

Acxdnd  (A and  : Al^uvtvs : 

A ■'(ini  ?),  an  Attic  demus  of  the  tribe  Cecropis  or 
Pandionis.  Its  inhabitants  had  the  reputation  of 
being  mockers  and  slanderers. 

Afer,  DomltiUB,  of  Nemausua  (Nismes)  in 
Gaul,  was  the  teacher  of  Quintilian,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  orators  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  but  he  sacriliced  his 
character  by  conducting  accusations  for  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  39,  and 
died  in  GO.  Quintilian  mentions  several  works  of 
his  on  oratory,  which  are  all  lost. 

Afranius.  1.  L.  A Roman  comic  poet,  flourished 
about  b.  c.  100.  His  comedies  described  Roman 
scenes  and  manners  ( Oomoediae  togatae\  and  the 
subjects  were  mostly  taken  from  the  life  of  the 
lower  classes.  (Comoedia*  taLemariae.)  They  were 
frequently  polluted  with  disgraceful  amours  ; but 
he  depicted  Roman  life  with  such  accuracy,  that  he 
is  classed  with  Menander  (Hot.  Ep.  ii.  1.57). 
His  comedies  continued  to  be  acted  under  the 
empire.  The  names  and  fragments  of  between 
20  and  30  are  still  preserved.— 2.  L.,  a person 
of  obscure  origin,  and  a faithful  adherent  of  Pom- 
pey.  Ho  served  under  Pompey  against  Sertorius 
and  Mitbridates,  and  was,  through  Pompey ’s  in- 
fluence, mode  consul,  B.  c.  60.  When  Poinpey 
obtained  the  provinces  of  the  two  Spains  in  his 
second  consulship  (b.  c.  55),  he  sent  Afranrus 
and  Petreius  to  govern  them,  while  he  himself  re- 
mained in  Rome.  In  B.  c.  49,  Afranius  and  Pe- 
treius were  defeated  by  Caesar  in  Spain.  Afranius 
thereupon  (tossed  over  to  Ponipey  in  Greece  ; was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Phamlia,  B.  c.  48  ; and 
subsequently  at  the  battle  of  Tbapsus  in  Africa, 
b.c.  46.  He  then  attempted  to  fly  into  Maure- 
tania, but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittius,  and 
killed. 

Africa  (jAtyiKTi:  Africftnus),  was  used  by  the 
ancients  in  two  senses,  (1)  for  the  whole  continent 
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of  Africa,  and  (2)  for  the  portion  of  N.  Africa 
which  constituted  the  territory  of  Carthage,  and 
which  the  Romans  erected  into  a province,  under 
the  name  of  Africa  Propria.  — 1.  In  the  more 
general  sense  the  name  was  not  used  by  the  Greek 
writers  ; and  its  use  by  the  Romans  arose  from  the 
extension  to  the  whole  continent  of  the  name  of  a 
part  of  it  The  proper  Greek  name  for  the  con- 
tinent is  Libya  (AiSvtj).  Considerably  before  the 
historical  period  of  Greece  begins,  the  Phoenicians 
extended  their  commerce  over  the  Mediterranean, 
and  founded  several  colonies  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  chief.  [Car- 
thago.] The  Greeks  knew  very  little  of  the 
country  until  the  foundation  of  the  Dorian  colony 
of  Cvrkne  (b.  c.  620),  and  the  intercourse  of  Greek 
travellers  with  Egypt  in  the  6th  and  5th  centuries ; 
and  even  then  their  knowledge  of  all  but  the  part 
Rear  Cyrene  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Phoenicians,  who  sent  out  some  remarkable  ex- 
peditions to  explore  the  country.  A Phoenician 
fleet  sent  by  the  Egyptian  king  Pharaoh  Necho 
(about  B.  c.  600),  was  said  to  have  sailed  from 
the  Red  Sea,  round  Africa,  and  so  into  the  Medi- 
terranean : the  authenticity  of  this  story  is  still 
a matter  of  dispute.  We  still  possess  an  authentic 
account  of  another  expedition,  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians despatched  under  Hanno  (about  B.c. 510), 
and  which  reached  a point  on  the  W.  const  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  far  as  lat.  10°  N.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  continent,  the  coast  appears  to  have 
been  very  little  known  beyond  the  S.  boundary  of 
Egypt,  till  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  in- 
terior, the  Great  Desert  ( Satiara ) interposed  a for- 
midable obstacle  to  discovery  ; but  even  before  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  people  on  the  northern  coast 
told  of  individuals  who  had  crossed  the  Desert  and 
had  reached  a great  river  flowing  towards  the  E^ 
with  crocodiles  in  it,  and  black  men  living  on  its 
banks  ; which,  if  the  story  be  true,  was  probably 
the  Niger  in  its  upper  course,  near  Timbudoo. 
That  the  Carthaginians  had  considerable  intercourse 
with  the  regions  S.  of  the  Sahara,  has  been  inferred 
from  the  abundance  of  elephants  they  kept.  Later 
expeditions  and  inquiries  extended  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancients  possessed  of  the  E.  coast  to 
about  10°  S.  lat.,  and  gave  them,  as  it  seems,  some 
further  acquaintance  with  the  interior,  about  Labe 
7 'chad,  but  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  was 
so  totally  unknown,  that  Ptolemy,  who  Anally 
Axed  the  limits  of  ancient  geographical  science,  re- 
curred to  the  old  notion,  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  that  the  S. 
parts  of  Africa  met  the  S.E.  part  of  Asia,  and  that  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  a vast  lake.  The  greatest  geo- 
graphers who  lived  before  Ptolemy,  namely,  Era- 
tosthenes and  Strabo,  had  accepted  the  tradition 
that  Africa  was  circumnavigable.  The  shape  of 
the  continent  they  conceived  to  be  that  of  a right- 
angled  triangle,  having  for  its  hypotenuse  a line 
drawn  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  S.  of  the 
Red  Sea  ; and,  as  to  iu  extent,  they  did  not  sup- 
pose it  to  reach  nearly  so  far  as  the  Equator.  Pto- 
lemy supposed  the  W.  coast  to  stretch  N.  and  S. 
from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  he  gave  the  con- 
tinent an  indeAnite  extent  towards  the  S.  There 
were  also  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  continent.  Some  divided  the 
whole  world  into  only  two  parts,  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  they  were  not  agreed  to  which  of  these  two 
Libya  (i.  e.  Africa)  belonged  ; and  those  who 
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recognised  three  divisions  differed  again  in  plac- 
ing the  boundary  between  Libya  and  Asia  either 
on  the  W.  of  Egypt,  or  along  the  Nile,  or  at 
the  isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea : the  last 
opinion  gradually  prevailed.  As  to  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  country  itself,  Herodotus  distributes 
it  into  Acgyptus,  Aethiopia  (i.  e.  all  the  regions 
S.  of  Egypt  and  the  Sahara),  and  Libya,  pro- 
perly so  called  ; and  he  subdivides  Libya  into  three 
{arts,  according  to  their  physical  distinctions, 
namely,  (1)  the  Inhabited  Country  along  the  Me- 
diterranean, in  which  dwelt  the  Nomad  Libyans 
(ol  vajKL0a\dxj<Tiot  ruv  vufiaSuv  Ai6uuv : the  Bar- 
bury  Stale*)  ; (2)  the  Country  of  Wild  Beasts  (>? 
dtjgu&ijv),  S-  of  the  former,  that  is,  the  region  be- 
tween the  Little  and  Great  Atlas,  which  still 
abounds  in  wild  beasts,  but  takes  its  name  from  its 
prevailing  vegetation  ( Bded-el-Jerid , i.  e.  the  Coun- 
try of  Palms),  and  (3)  the  Sandy  Desert  (i)  ^dja- 
uos : the  Sahara),  that  is,  the  table  land  founded 
by  the  Atlas  on  the  N.  and  the  margin  of  the  Nile- 
villey  on  the  E~,  which  is  a vast  tract  of  sand 
broken  only  by  a few  habitable  islands,  called 
Gases.  As  to  the  people,  Herodotus  distinguishes 
four  races,  two  native,  namely,  the  Libyans  and 
Ethiopians,  and  two  foreign,  namely,  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  the  Greeks.  The  Libyans,  however, 
were  a Caucasian  race  : the  Ethiopians  of  Herodo- 
tus correspond  to  our  Negro  races.  The  Phoenician 
colonies  were  planted  chiefly  along,  and  to  the  W. 
of,  the  great  recess  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  coast, 
which  formed  the  two  Syrtbb,  by  far  the  most 
important  of  them  being  Carthage  ; and  the  Greek 
colonies  were  fixed  on  the  coast  along  and  beyond 
the  E.  side  of  the  Syrtet ; the  chief  of  them  was 
Cyrkne,  and  the  region  was  called  Cyrenaica. 
Between  this  and  Egypt  were  Libyan  tril>es,  and 
the  whole  region  between  the  Carthaginian  domi- 
nions and  Egypt,  including  Cyrenaica,  was  called 
by  the  same  name  as  the  whole  continent,  Libya. 
The  chief  native  tribes  of  this  region  were  the 
Aovrmachioax,  Marmaridak,  Psylli,  and 
N asa monks.  The  last  extended  into  the  Car- 
thaginian territory.  To  the  W.  of  the  Carthaginian 
possessions,  the  country  was  called  by  the  general 
names  of  Numidia  and  Mauretania,  and  was 
possessed  partly  by  Carthaginian  colonies  on  the 
coast,  and  partly  by  Libyan  tribes  under  various 
names,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Numidab, 
Maksylii,  Massaesylii,  and  Mauri,  and  to  the 
S.  of  them  the  Gabtuli.  The  whole  of  this  north- 
ern region  fell  successively  under  the  power  of 
Rome,  and  was  finally  divided  into  provinces  as 
follows ; — (1 ) Aegypt  ; (2)  Libya,  including  (a) 
Libya®  Nomos  or  Libya  Exterior,  (6)  Marm&rica, 
(e)  Cyrenaica  ; (3)  Africa  Propria,  the  former  em- 
pire of  Carthage  (see  below.  No.  2) ; (4)  Numidia; 
(5)  Mauretania,  divided  into  (a)  Sitifensis,  (6) 
Caesariensis,  (c)  Tingitana:  these,  with  (6) 

Aethiopia,  make  up  the  whole  of  Africa,  according 
to  the  divisions  recognised  by  the  latest  of  the 
ancient  geographers.  The  northern  district  was 
better  known  to  the  Romans  than  it  is  to  us,  and 
was  extremely  populous  and  flourishing  ; and,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  list  of  tribes  in  Ptolemy,  the 
interior  of  the  country,  especially  between  the 
Little  and  Great  Altars,  must  have  supported  many 
more  inhabitants  than  it  does  at  present.  Further 
information  respecting  the  several  portions  of  the 
country  will  be  found  in  the  separate  articles.  * 2. 
Africa  Propria  or  Provincia,  or  simply  Africa, 
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was  the  name  under  which  the  Romans,  after  the 
Third  Punic  War  (b.  c,  146),  erected  into  a pro- 
vince the  whole  of  the  former  territory  of  Carthage. 
It  extended  from  the  river  Tusca,  on  the  W., 
which  divided  it  from  Numidia,  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  S.  E.  It  was  divided  into 
two  districts  (regiones),  namely,  ( l ) Zeugis  or  Zeu- 
eitana,  the  district  round  Carthage,  (2)  Byzacium 
or  Byzacena,  $.  of  Zeugitana,  as  fur  as  the  bottom 
of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem 
regency  of  Tunis.  The  province  was  full  of  flou- 
rishing towns,  and  was  extremely  fertile,  especially 
Byzacena : it  furnished  Rome  with  its  chief  sup- 
plies of  com.  The  above  limits  are  assigned  to  the 
province  by  Pliny  : Ptolemy  makes  it  extend  from 
the  river  Ampsaga  on  the  W..  to  the  borders  of 
Cyrenaica,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  on 
the  so  as  to  include  Numidia  and  Tripoli  tana. 

Afrlc&nus,  a surname  given  to  the  Scipioa  on 
account  of  their  victories  in  Africa.  [Scipio.] 

Afrlc&nus.  1.  Sex.  Caecilius,  a Roman  juris- 
consult, lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  (a.d.  138— 
161),  and  wrote  Libri  IX.  Quaestionum,  from  which 
many  extracts  are  made  in  the  Digest.— 2.  Julius, 
a celebrated  orator  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  is  much 
praised  by  Quintilian,  who  speaks  of  him  and 
Domitius  Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  their  time.— 
3.  Sox.  Julius,  a learned  Christian  writer  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3rd  century,  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  at  Emmaus  in  Pulestiue,  and  afterw  ards 
lived  at  Alexandria.  His  principal  work  was  a 
Ckronicon  in  five  books,  from  the  creation  of  the 
world,  which  he  placed  in  5499  B.c.,  to  a.  d.  221. 
This  work  is  lost,  but  pan  of  it  is  extracted  by 
Eusebius  in  his  Ckronicon , and  many  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  by  Georgius  Syncelius,  Cedrenns, 
and  in  the  Faschale  Ckronicon.  There  was  another 
work  written  by  Africanus,  entitled  Cesti  (K (trrol), 
that  is,  embroidered  girdles,  so  called  from  the 
celebrated  Cestu * of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  It  treated 
of  a vast  variety  of  subjects — medicine,  agriculture, 
natural  history,  the  military  an,  Ac.  The  work, 
itself  is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  pub- 
lished by  Thevenot  in  the  Mathematic*  Veter**, 
Paris,  1693,  and  also  in  the  Ceopomca. 

Afirlcus  (\itf  by  the  Greeks),  the  S.  W.  wind, 
so  called  because  it  blew  from  Africa,  frequently 
brought  storms  with  it  (creUrtj ue  procell  is  Africa*, 
Virg.  Am,  i.  85). 

Ag&mdde  (' Aya/cr/Sri),  daughter  of  Augias  and 
wife  of  Mulius,  who,  according  to  Homer  (//.  xi. 
739),  was  acquainted  with  the  healing  powers  of 
all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the  eanh. 

Ag&medes  (’Aya^riSvs),  commonly  called  son 
of  Erginus,  king  of  Orchomcnus,  and  brother  of 
Trophonius  ; though  his  family  connexions  are 
related  differently  by  different  writers.  Agnmedcs 
and  Trophonius  distinguished  themselves  as  archi- 
tects : they  built  a temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
a treasury  of  Hyrieus,  king  of  Hvria  in  Boeotia. 
The  story  about  this  treasury  resemble*  the  one 
which  Herodotus  (ii.  121)  relates  of  the  treasury 
of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhampsinitus.  In  the  con- 
struction of  the  treasury  of  Hyrieus,  Agamedes 
and  Trophonius  contrived  to  place  one  stone  in 
such  a manner,  that  it  could  be  taken  away  out- 
side, and  thus  formed  an  entrance  to  the  treasury, 
without  any  body  perceiving  it.  Agamedes  and 

1 Trophonius  now  constantly  robbed  the  treasury  ; 
and  the  king,  seeing  that  iocks  and  seals  were  un- 
injured while  bis  treasures  were  constantly  de- 
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creating,  set  traps  to  catch  the  thief.  Acramedes 
was  thus  ensnared,  and  Trophonius  cutoff  his  head 
to  avert  the  discovery.  After  this  Trophonius  was 
immediately  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  On  this 
Bpot  there  was  afterwards,  in  the  grove  of  Lebadga, 
the  cave  of  Agamedes  with  a column  by  the  side 
of  it.  Here  also  was  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  and 
those  who  consulted  it  first  offered  a ram  to  Aga- 
medes  and  invoked  him.  A tradition  mentioned 
by  Cicero  ( Tusc . Qua**t.  i.  47)  states  that  Aga- 
medes and  Trophonius,  after  building  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  prayed  to  the  god  to  grant  them 
in  reward  for  their  labour  what  was  best  for  men. 
The  god  promised  to  do  so  on  a certain  day,  and 
when  the  day  came,  the  two  brothers  died. 

Agamemnon  ('Ay *n4pvwv)%  son  of  Pllsthenes 
and  Aerope  or  Eriphyle,  and  grandson  of  Atreus, 
king  of  Mycenae  ; but  Homer  and  others  call  him 
a son  of  Atreus  and  grandson  of  Pelops.  Aga- 
memnon and  his  brother  Menelaus  were  brought  up 
together  with  Aegisthus,  the  son  of  Thyestes,  in 
the  house  of  Atreus.  After  the  murder  of  Atreus 
by  Aegisthus  and  Thyestes,  who  succeeded  Atreus 
in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae  [Aegisthus],  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus  went  to  Sparta,  where 
Agamemnon  married  Clytemnestra,  the  daughter  j 
of  Tyndareus,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Iphianassa  (IphigenJa),  Chrysothemia,  Laodice 
(Electra),  and  Orestes.  The  manner  in  which 
Agamemnon  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  is 
differently  related.  From  Homer,  it  appears  as  if 
he  had  peaceably  succeeded  Thyestes,  while,  ac- 
cording  to  others,  he  expelled  Thyestes,  and 
usurped  his  throne.  He  now  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Greece.  A catalogue  of  his  do- 
minions is  given  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  569,  &c.).  When 
Homer  attributes  to  Agamemnon  the  sovereignty 
over  all  Argos,  the  name  Argos  signifies  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  the  greater  part  of  it,  for  the  city  of 
Argos  was  governed  by  Diomede*.  When  Helen, 
the  wife  of  Mrnelaus,  was  carried  off  by  Paris, 
and  the  Greek  chiefs  resolved  to  recover  her  by 
force  of  arms,  Agamemnon  was  chosen  their  com- 
mander in  chief!  After  two  years  of  preparation, 
the  Greek  nrmy  and  fleet  assembled  in  the  port  of 
Aulis  in  Boeotia.  At  this  place  Agamemnon 
killed  a stag  which  was  sacred  to  Artemis,  who  in 
return  visited  the  Greek  army  with  a pestilence, 
and  produced  a calm  which  prevented  the  Greeks 
from  leaving  the  port.  In  order  to  appease  her 
wrath,  Agamemnon  consented  to  sacrifice  his 
daughter  Iphigenia  ; but  at  the  moment  she  was 
to  be  sacrificed,  she  was  carried  off  by  Artemis 
herself  to  Tauris  and  another  victim  was  sub- 
stituted in  her  place.  The  calm  now  ceased,  and 
the  army  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Troy.  Agamemnon 
alone  had  100  ships,  independent  of  60  which 
he  had  lent  to  the  Arcadians.  In  the  tenth 
year  of  the  siege  of  Troy  we  find  Agamemnon  in- 
volved in  a quarrel  with  Achilles  respecting  the 
possession  of  Briseis,  whom  Achilles  was  obliged  to 
give  up  to  Agamemnon.  Achilles  withdrew  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  the  Greeks  were  visited  by 
successive  disasters.  The  danger  of  the  Greeks  at 
last  induced  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  to  take 
part  in  the  battle,  and  his  fall  led  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon.  [Achilles.] 
Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of  the 
Greeks,  is  not  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  in  chival- 
rous spirit,  bravery,  and  character,  altogether  in- 
ferior to  Achilles.  But  he  nevertheless  rises  above 
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all  the  Greeks  by  his  dignity,  power,  and  majesty: 
his  eyes  and  head  are  likened  to  those  of  Zeus,  his 
girdle  to  that  of  Ares,  and  his  breast  to  that  of 
Poseidon.  The  emblem  of  his  power  is  a sceptre, 
the  work  of  Hephaestus,  which  Zeus  had  once 
given  to  Hermes,  and  Hermes  to  Pelops,  from 
whom  it  descended  to  Agamemnon.  At  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy  he  received  Cassandra,  the  daughter 
of  Priam,  as  his  prize.  On  his  return  home  he 
was  murdered  by  Aegisthus,  who  had  seduced. 
Clytemnestra  during  the  absence  of  her  husband. 
The  tragic  poets  make  Clytemnestra  alone  murder 
Agamemnon  : her  motive  is  in  Aeschylus  her  jea- 
lousy of  Cassandra,  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides  her 
wrath  at  the  death  of  Ipnigenla. 

Agamemnonldes  ('AyaficpvoyldTis),  the  son  of 
Agamemnon,  i.  e.  Orestes. 

Aganippe  (’AyaWvmj),  a nymph  of  the  well  of 
the  same  name  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon,  in 
Boeotia,  which  was  considered  sacred  to  the  Muses 
(who  were  hence  called  Apanippu/es\  and  which 
was  believed  to  have  the  power  of  inspiring  those 
who  drank  of  it.  The  fountain  of  Ilippocritae  has 
the  epithet  Aganipjnt  (Ov.  Fust.  v.  7),  from  ita 
being  sacred  to  the  Muses,  like  that  of  Aganippe, 

Ag&penor  (’A yairfiwp),  son  of  Ancaeus  king 
of  the  Arcadians,  received  60  ships  from  Aga- 
memnon, in  which  he  led  his  Arcadians  to  Troy. 
On  his  return  from  Troy  he  was  cast  by  a storm  on 
the  coast  of  Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
Paphus,  and  in  it  the  famous  temple  of  Aphrodite. 

Agarista  (’Ayophmj).  t Daughter  of  Cli*- 
thenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  wife  of  Megades,  and 
mother  of  Cftsthenes  who  divided  the  Atheniana 
into  ten  tribes,  and  of  Hippocrates.— 2.  Daughter 
of  the  above-mentioned  Hippocrates,  and  grand- 
daughter of  No.  1,  wife  of  Xanthippus,  and  mother 
of  Pericles. 

Agaslaa  (* Ayatrfar ),  son  of  Dositheus,  a sculp- 
tor of  Ephesus,  probably  a contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (b.  c.  330),  sculptured  the  statue 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Borghese  gladiator, 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre.  This  statue,  as  well  as  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vide  re,  was  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  a palace 
of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Antium  ( Cupo  d'Anzo).  From  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  it  is  clear,  that  the  statue  represents  not  a 
gladiator,  but  a warrior  contending  with  a mounted 
combatant.  Perhaps  it  was  intended  to  represent 
Achilles  fighting  with  Pcnthesilgo. 

Agasicles,  Agesicles,  or  Hegesicles  ('Ay aat- 
aAfif,  ‘AyijixutAfir,  *HyTj<ri#cA»is),  king  of  Sparta, 
succeeded  his  father  Archidamus  I.,  about  b.c.  600 
or  590. 

Agatharchldes  (’AyaflopxiS rjs)  or  Agathar- 
chus  (Ayadapx0*)*  * Greek  grammarian,  born  at 
Cnidos,  lived  at  Alexandria,  probably  about  b.  c. 
130.  He  wrote  a considerable  number  of  geogra- 
phical and  historical  works  ; but  we  have  only  an 
epitome  of  a portion  of  his  work  on  the  Erythraean 
sea,  which  was  made  by  Photius : it  is  printed  in 
Hudson's  (icogr.  Script.  Gr.  Minorts. 

Agatharchua  (’A ydOapxos),  an  Athenian  artist, 
said  to  have  invented  scene  painting,  and  to  have 
painted  a scene  for  a tragedy  which  Aeschylus  ex- 
hibited. It  was  probably  not  till  towards  the  end 
of  Aeschylus's  career  that  scene-painting  was  in- 
troduced, and  not  till  the  time  of  Sophocles  that  it 
was  generally  mode  use  of ; which  may  account 
for  Aristotle’s  assertion  (Foci.  iv.  16)  that  scene- 
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painting  vu  introduced  by  Sophocles.  — 2.  A 
Greek  painter,  a native  of  Samos,  and  son  of  Eu- 
demus.  He  was  a contemporary  of  Alcibiades  and 
Zeuxis,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  con- 
temporary of  Aeschylus. 

Agathemerus  (AyaBii/upos),  the  author  of  “A 
sketch  of  Geography  in  epitome"  (ryjs  ytarypaiplas 
inrorvruxrus  4v  iwtropg),  probably  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ  The 
work  consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  Ptolemy  and 
other  earlier  writers.  It  is  printed  in  Hudson's 
Gtotpr.  Script  Gr.  it/ mores. 

Agathlas  (’Aya Bias),  a Byzantine  writer,  bom 
about  a.  r>.  536  at  Myrina  in  Aeolia,  practised  ns 
an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  whence  he  obtained 
his  surname  Scholasticus  (which  word  signified  an 
advocate  in  his  time),  and  died  about  a.  d.  582. 
He  wrote  many  poems,  of  which  several  have  come 
down  to  us  ; but  his  principal  work  was  his  History 
in  five  books,  which  is  also  extant,  and  is  of  consi- 
derable value.  It  contains  the  history  from  a.  d. 
553 — 558,  a period  remarkable  for  important  events, 
such  as  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Narses  and  the 
exploits  of  Belisarius  over  the  Huns  and  other  bar- 
barians. The  best  edition  is  by  Niebuhr,  Bonn, 
1828. 

AgathSclea  (’AyafldwAfia),  mistress  of  Pto- 
lemy IV.  Pbilopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  sister  of 
his  minuter  Agathocles.  She  and  her  brother 
were  put  to  death  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (b.  c. 
205). 

Agathficles  (*A ya0oK\rjs).  L A Sicilian,  raised 
himself  from  the  station  of  a potter  to  that  of  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  and  king  of  Sicily.  Bom  at  Thermae, 
a town  of  Sicily  subject  to  Carthage,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  exposed  when  an  infant,  by  his  father, 
C&rcinuj  of  Rhegium,  in  consequence  of  a succes- 
sion of  troublesome  dreams,  portending  that  he 
would  be  a source  of  much  evil  to  Sicily.  His 
mother,  however,  secretly  preserved  his  life,  and 
at  7 years  old  he  was  restored  to  his  father,  who 
had  long  repented  of  his  conduct  to  the  child.  By 
him  he  was  taken  to  Syracuse  and  brought  up  as 
a potter.  His  strength  and  personal  beauty  re- 
commended him  to  Damns,  a noble  Syracusan,  who 
drew  him  from  obscurity,  and  on  whose  death  he 
married  his  rich  widow,  and  so  became  one  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens  in  Syracuse.  His  ambitious 
schemes  then  developed  themselves,  and  he  was 
driven  into  exile.  After  several  changes  of  fortune, 
he  collected  an  army  which  overawed  both  the  Sy- 
racusans and  Carthaginians,  and  was  restored  under 
an  oath  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  de- 
mocracy, which  oath  he  kept  by  murdering  40U0 
and  banishing  6000  citizens.  He  was  immediately 
declared  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  under  the  title  of 
Antocrator,  b.  c.  317.  In  the  course  of  a few 
years  the  whole  of  Sicily,  which  was  not  under  the 
dominion  of  Carthage,  submitted  to  him.  In  B.  c. 
310  he  was  defeated  at  Himera  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, under  Hamilcar,  who  straightway  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse ; whereupon  he  formed  the  bold 
design  of  averting  the  ruin  which  threatened  him, 
by  carrying  the  war  into  Africa.  His  successes 
were  most  brilliant  and  rapid.  He  constantly  de- 
feated the  troops  of  Carthage,  but  was  at  length 
summoned  from  Africa  by  the  affairs  of  Sicily, 
where  many  cities  bad  revolted  from  him,  b.  c.  307. 
These  he  reduced,  after  making  a treaty  with  the 
Carthaginians.  He  had  previously  assumed  the 
tilt  of  king  of  Sicily.  He  afterwards  plun- 
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dered  the  Lipari  isles,  and  also  carried  his  arms 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  attack  the  Bruttii.  But  his 
last  days  were  embittered  by  family  misfortunes. 
His  grandson  Archagatbus  murdered  his  sou  A ca- 
thodes, for  the  sake  of  succeeding  to  the  crown, 
and  the  old  king  feared  that  the  rest  of  his  fa- 
mily would  share  his  fate.  He  accordingly  sent 
his  wife  Texena  and  her  two  children  to  Egypt, 
her  native  country  ; and  his  own  death  followed 
almost  immediately,  u.  c.  289,  after  a reign  of  28 
years,  and  in  the  72nd  year  ot‘  his  age.  Other 
authors  relate  an  incredible  story  of  his  being  poi- 
soned by  Maeno,  an  associate  of  Archagatbus. 
The  poison,  we  are  told,  was  concealed  in  the  quill 
with  which  he  cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  him 
to  so  frightful  a condition,  that  he  was  placed  on 
the  funeral  pile  and  burnt  while  yet  living,  being 
nimble  to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead.— 
2.  Of  Pella,  father  of  Lysiraachus.— 3.  Son  of 
Lysimachua,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Dromichaetis,  king  of  the  Getae,  about  b.  c.  292, 
but  was  sent  back  to  his  father  with  presents. 
In  287,  he  defeated  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  At 
the  instigation  of  his  stepmother,  Arsinoe,  Lysi- 
machus  cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered (284)  by  Ptolemaeus  Ceraunus.— 4.  Brother 
of  Agathoclra.— 5.  A Greek  historian,  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  the  history  of  Cvzicus,  which 
was  extensively  read  in  antiquity,  and  is  referred 
to  by  Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  24). 

Agathodaemon  ('Ayadobalfivv  or  'Ayadbs  Stbs). 
1.  The  “ Good  Deity,"  in  honour  of  whom  the 
Greeks  drank  a cup  of  unmixed  wme  at  the  end 
of  every  repast.— 2.  Of  Alexandria,  the  designer 
of  some  maps  to  accompany  Ptolemy’s  Geography. 
Copies  of  these  maps  are  found  appended  to  several 
MSS.  of  Ptolemy. 

Ag&thon  i^’A7d<W),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
bom  about  B.c.  447,  of  a rich  and  respectable  fa- 
mily, was  a friend  of  Euripides  and  Plato.  He 
gained  his  first  victory  in  416 : in  honour  of  which 
Plato  represents  the  Symposium  to  have  been  given, 
which  he  has  made  the  occasion  of  his  dialogue  so 
called.  In  407,  he  visited  the  court  of  Archelaus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  where  his  friend  Euripides  was 
also  a guest  at  the  same  time.  He  died  about  400, 
at  the  age  of  47.  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon 
were  considerable,  but  his  compositions  were  more 
remarkable  for  elegance  and  flowery  ornaments  than 
force,  vigour,  or  sublimity.  In  the  Thcsmoplioria • 
zusae  of  Aristophanes  he  is  ridiculed  for  his  effe- 
minacy, being  brought  on  the  stage  in  female  dress. 

Agathyrna,  Agathyrnum  (' Ay  adupva,  -o*  : 

’ Ayatiupvaios  : Agatha),  a town  on  the  N . coast  of 
Sicily. 

Agathyrsi  ('AyadvpcroiX  a people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  on  tho  river  Maris  ( Marosch ) in  Tran- 
sylvania. From  their  practice  of  painting  or  tatoo- 
ing  their  skin,  they  are  called  by  Virgil  (Aen.  iv. 
146)  picti  Agathyrsi. 

Agave  (’AycuAi),  daughter  of  Cadmus,  wife  of 
Echion,  and  mother  of  Pentheus.  When  Pen- 
theus  attempted  to  prevent  the  women  from  cele- 
brating the  Dionysiac  festivals  on  mount  Cithaeron, 
he  was  tom  to  pieces  there  by  his  own  mother 
Agave,  who  in  her  frenzy  believed  him  to  be  a 
wild  beast.  [Penth4us.} — One  of  the  Nereids, 
one  of  the  Danaids,  and  one  of  the  Amazons  were 
also  called  Agavae. 

Agbat&na.  [Ecbatana.) 

Agdiltis  (’AySurrts),  an  androgynous  deity,  the 
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offspring  of  Zeus  and  Earth,  connected  with  the  1 

Phrygian  worship  of  Attcs  or  Atys. 

Ageladas  (*A*yc\<15ar),  an  eminent  statuary  of 
Anros,  the  instructor  of  the  three  great  masters, 
Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polycletus.  Many  modem 
writers  suppose  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this 
name  j one  an  Argive,  the  instructor  of  Phidias,  bom 
about  b.  c.  540,  the  other  a native  of  Sicyon,  who 
flourished  about  b.  c.  432. 

Agelaus  ('AytKaos).  1.  Son  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  and  founder  of  the  house  of  Croesus. 
—2.  Son  of  Damastor  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Pe- 
nelope, slain  by  Ulysses.— 3.  A slave  of  Priam, 
who  exposed  the  infant  Paris  on  mount  Ida,  in  con- 
sequence of  a dream  of  his  mother. 

Agendlcum  or  Agedlcum  (5ms),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Agenor  ('A yfiinep).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Libya,  king  of  Phoenicia,  twin-brother  of  Belus, 
nnd  father  of  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  Cylix,  Thasus, 
Phineus,  and  according  to  some  of  Europa  also. 
Virgil  (Aen.  i.  338)  calls  Carthage  the  city  of 
Agenor,  since  Dido  was  descended  from  Agenor. 
—2.  Son  of  Jasus,  and  father  of  Argus  Panoptes, 
king  of  Argos.— 3.  Son  and  successor  of  Triopas, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Argos.— 4.  Son  of  Pleuron  and 
Xanthippe,  and  grandson  of  Aetolus.— 5.  Son  of 
Phegeua,  king  of  Psophis,  in  Arcadia.  He  and 
his  brother  Pronous  slew  Alcmaeon,  when  he 
wanted  to  give  the  celebrated  necklace  and  peplus 
of  Harmonia  to  his  second  wife  Calirrhog.  [Phe- 
gecs.]  The  two  brothers  were  afterwards  killed 
by  Amphoterus  and  Acaraan,  the  sons  of  Alcmaeon 
and  Callirrhoe.— 6.  Son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor  and 
Theano,  one  of  the  bravest  among  the  Trojans, 
was  wounded  by  Achilles,  but  rescued  by  Apollo. 

AgenSrides  (’ AyijyoplSrjt ),  a descendant  of  an 
Agenor,  such  as  Cadmus,  Phineus,  and  Perseus. 

Agesander,  a sculptor  of  Rhodes,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Polydorus  and  Athenodorus,  sculp- 
tured the  group  of  Laocoon,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  art.  This  celebrated  group  was  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Titus 
on  the  Esquiline  hill : it  is  now  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  Vatican.  The  artists  probably  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and  sculptured  the  group 
expressly  for  that  emperor. 

AgSsilftiia  (*A yyalKaos),  kings  of  Sparta.  1. 
Son  of  Doryssus,  reigned  44  years,  and  died  about 
b.  c.  886.  He  was  contemporary  with  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgus.  — 2.  Son  of  Archidamus  II., 
succeeded  his  half-brother  Agis  II.,  a c.  398,  ex- 
cluding, on  the  ground  of  spurious  birth,  and  by 
the  interest  of  Lysander,his  nephew  Lkotychidbs. 
From  396  to  394  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Asia 
Minor  with  great  success,  and  was  preparing  to  ad- 
vance into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  when  he 
was  summoned  home  to  defend  his  country  against 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  which  had  been  in- 
duced by  Artaxerxes  to  take  up  arms  against 
Sparta.  Though  full  of  disappointment,  he  promptly 
obeyed  ; and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  (394), 
he  met  and  defeated  at  CoronCa  in  Boeotia  the 
allied  forces.  During  the  next  4 years  he  regained 
for  his  country  much  of  its  former  supremacy,  till 
at  length  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  371,  over- 
threw for  ever  the  power  of  Sparta,  and  gave  the 
supremacy  for  a time  to  Thebes.  For  the  next 
few  years  Sparta  had  almost  to  struggle  for  its 
existence  amid  dangers  without  and  within,  nnd  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  skill,  courage,  and  pre- 
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sence  of  mind  of  Agesilaus  that  she  weathered 
the  storm.  In  361  he  crossed  with  a body  of 
Lacedaemonian  mercenaries  into  Egypt.  Here, 
after  displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he 
died,  while  preparing  for  his  voyage  home,  in  the 
winter  of  361 — 360,  after  a life  of  above  80 
years  and  a reign  of  38.  His  body  was  em- 
balmed in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 
In  person  Agesilaus  was  small,  mean-looking,  and 
lame,  *n  which  last  ground  objection  had  been 
made  to  his  accession,  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled, 
having  warned  Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under 
a “ lame  sovereignty.”  In  his  reign,  indeed,  her 
fall  took  place,  but  not  through  him,  for  he  was 
one  of  the  best  citizens  and  generals  that  Sparta 
ever  had. 

AgSsIpfllis  ( 'Ayrjtrtrohis),  kings  of  Sparta.  L 
Succeeded  his  father  Pausanias,  while  yet  a minor, 
in  b.  c.  394,  and  reigned  14  years.  As  soon 
as  his  minority  ceased,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  wars  in  which  Sparta  was  then  engaged  with 
the  other  states  of  Greece  In  390  he  invaded 
Argolis  with  success  ; in  385  he  took  the  city 
of  Mantinto ; in  381  he  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia  against  the  Olvn- 
tbiacs,  and  died  in  380  during  this  war  in  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene.  — 2.  Son  of  Cleombrotus, 
reigned  one  year  B.  c.  371-— 3.  Succeeded  Cleo- 
menes  in  b.  c.  220,  but  was  soon  deposed  by  his 
colleague  Lycurgus : he  afterwards  took  refuge  with 
the  Romans. 

Age  tor  (’At^to op\  “ the  leader,”  a surname  of 
Zeus  at  Lacedaemon,  of  Apollo,  and  of  Hermes, 
who  conducts  the  souls  of  men  to  the  lower  world. 

Aggenui  Urblcus,  a writer  on  the  science  of 
the  Agrimensorcs,  may  perhaps  have  lived  at  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  His  works 
are  printed  in  Goesius,  Jiei  Aprariae  A uciortt. . 

Aggrammea  or  Xandrames  ( Bay5pdp.rjs),  the 
ruler  of  the  Gangaridae  and  Prasii  in  India,  when 
Alexander  invaded  India,  B.  c.  327. 

Aglaa  ('Ay las),  a Greek  epic  poet,  erroneously 
called  Augias,  a native  of  Troezen,  flourished  about 
b.  c.  740,  and  was  the  author  of  a poem  called 
Xosti  (Ndoroi),  t.  e.  the  history  of  the  return  of 
the  Achaean  heroes  from  Troy. 

Aginnum  (Agen),  the  chief  town  of  the  Nitio- 
briges  in  Gallia  Aquitanica. 

Agis  fA-yis),  kings  of  Sparta.  L Son  of  Eurrs- 
thenea,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Agidae.*— 2. 
Son  of  Archidfimus  II..  reigned  b.c.  427 — 398.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
invaded  Attica  several  times.  While  Alcibiades 
was  at  Sparta  he  was  the  guest  of  Agis,  and  is 
said  to  have  seduced  his  wife  Timaea  ; in  conse- 
quence of  which  Leotychidcs,  the  son  of  Agis,  was 
excluded  from  the  throne  as  illegitimate.— 3.  Son 
of  Archidamus  III.,  reigned  b.  c.  338 — 330,  at- 
tempted to  overthrow  the  Macedonian  power  in 
Europe,  while  Alexander  the  Great  was  in  Asia, 
but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  by  Antipater 
in  330.— 4.  Son  of  Eudamidas  II.,reigned  B.c. 
244 — 240.  He  attempted  to  re-establish  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus,  and  to  effect  a thorough 
reform  in  the  Spartan  state  ; but  he  was  resisted 
by  his  colleague  Leonidas  II.  and  the  wealthy,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by 
command  of  the  ephors,  along  with  his  mother 
Agcsistrata,  and  his  grandmother  Archidamia. 

Agis,  a Greek  poet  of  Argos,  a notorious  fiat* 
I terer  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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Agl&Ia  (’A yXata),  “ the  bright  one.**  1.  One  of 
the  Charitks  or  Graces.— 2.  Wife  of  Charopus 
and  mother  of  Nireus,  who  came  from  the  island 
of  Simc  against  Troy. 

Aglaophdme.  [Sirenes.] 

Aglafiphon  {'AyAaopdtv).  1.  Painter  of  Thaso.% 
father  and  instructor  of  Polygnotus  and  Aristo- 
phon,  lived  about  b.  c.  500.— 2.  Painter,  lived 
about  b.  c.  420,  probably  grandson  of  No.  1. 

Aglaus  (’A*y\ods),  a poor  citizen  of  Psophis 
in  Arcadia,  whom  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  hap- 
pier than  Gyges  king  of  Lydia,  on  account  of  his 
contented  disposition.  Pausanias  places  him  in  the 
time  of  Croesus. 

Agnodlca  {lAyyo^'unj),sn  Athenian  maiden,  was 
the  first  of  her  sex  to  learn  midwifery,  which  a law 
at  Athens  forbade  any  woman  to  learn.  Dressed  as 
a man,  she  obtained  instruction  from  a.  physician 
named  Hierophilus,  and  afterwards  practised  her  art 
with  success.  Summoned  before  the  Areopagus  by 
the  enry  of  the  other  practitioners,  she  was  obliged 
to  disclose  her  sex,  and  was  not  only  acquitted,  but 
obtained  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law.  This 
tale,  though  often  repeated,  does  not  deserve  much 
credit,  as  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  Hyginus 
alone. 

Agnonldes  ('AyvwtSyr),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, induced  the  Athenians  to  sentence  Phocion 
to  death  (b.  c.  318),  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
put  to  death  himself  by  the  Athenians. 

Agoracritufl  (’Ayopdtcprros),  a statuary  of  Paros, 
flourished  B.  c.  440 — 428,  and  was  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Phidias.  His  greatest  work  was  a statue 
of  Aphrodite,  which  he  changed  into  a statue  of 
Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to  the  people  of  Rharonus, 
because  he  was  indignant  that  the  Athenians  had 
given  the  preference  to  a statue  by  Alcamenes,  who 
was  another  distinguished  pupil  of  Phidias. 

Agoraea  and  Agoraeus  {' Ay  opala  and  ’A70- 
powj),  epithets  of  several  divinities  who  were  con- 
sidered as  the  protectors  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  in  the  agora,  such  as  Zeus,  Athena,  Artemis, 
arid  Hermes. 

Agraei  (’Aypcuot),  a people  of  Aetolia  on  the 
Achelous. 

Agraule  (’ Ay pavh-f)  and  'Ayp6\-rj ; 'AypvAevt ), 
an  Attic  demns  of  the  tribe  Erechtheis,  named 
after  Agraulor,  No.  2. 

Agraulos  ('AypavKos,  also  " Ay Aavpos).  1. 

Daughter  of  Actaeus,  first  king  of  Athens,  and 
wife  of  Cecrops.— 2.  Daughter  of  Cecrops  and 
Agraalofl,  is  an  important  personage  in  the  legends 
of  Attica,  and  there  were  three  different  stories 
about  her.  1.  According  to  some  writers  Athena 
gave  Erichthonius  in  a chest  to  Agraulos  and  her 
sister  Herse,  with  the  command  not  to  open  it ; 
but  unable  to  control  their  curiosity,  they  opened 
it,  and  thereupon  were  seized  with  madness  at  the 
sight  of  Erichthonius,  and  threw  themselves  down 
from  the  Acropolis.  2.  According  to  Ovid  {Met. 
ii.  710)  Agraulos  and  her  sister  survived  opening 
the  chest,  but  Agraulos  was  subsequently  punished 
by  being  changed  into  a stone  by  Hermes,  because 
she  attempted  to  prevent  the  god  from  entering  the 
house  of  Herse,  when  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
the  latter.  3.  The  third  legend  relates  that  Athens 
was  once  involved  in  a long- protracted  war,  and  that 
Agraulos  threw  herself  down  from  the  Acropolis 
because  an  oracle  had  declared  that  the  Athenians 
would  conquer  if  some  one  would  sacrifice  himself 
lor  his  country.  The  Athenians  in  gratitude  built 
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her  a temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which  it  became 
customary  for  the  young  Athenians,  on  receiving 
their  first  suit  of  armour,  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  always  defend  their  country  to  the  last. 
One  of  the  Attic  demi  (Agraule)  derived  its  name 
from  this  heroine,  and  a festival  and  mysteries 
(Agratdia)  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of 
her. 

Agreus  (’A yptvs),  a hunter,  a surname  of  Pan 
and  Aristaeus. 

Agri  Decumates,  tithe  lands,  the  name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  a part  of  Germany,  E.  of  the 
Rhine  and  N.  of  the  Danube,  which  they  took 
possession  of  when  the  Germans  retired  eastward, 
and  which  they  gave  to  Gauls  and  subsequently 
to  their  own  veterans  on  the  payment  of  a tenth  of 
the  produce  (decuma).  Towards  the  end  of  the 
first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  these  lands  were  incorporated  in  the  Roman 
empire. 

AgrfcSla,  Cn.  JfUIua,  bom  June  13th,  a.  d. 
37,  at  Forum  Jnlii  {Frtjus  in  Provence),  was  the 
son  of  Jnlius  Graecinus,  who  was  executed  by  Ca- 
ligula, and  of  Julia  Procilla.  He  received  a careful 
education  ; he  first  served  in  Britain,  a.  d.  60, 
under  Suetonius  Paulinus  ; was  quaestor  in  Asia 
in  63  ; was  governor  of  Aquitania  from  74  to  76  ; 
and  was  consul  in  77,  when  he  betrothed  his 
daughter  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  gave  her  to  him  in  marriage.  In 
78  he  received  the  government  of  Britain,  which 
he  held  for  7 years,  during  which  time  he  sub- 
dued the  whole  of  the  country  with  the  exception 
of  the  highlands  of  Caledonia,  and  by  his  wise 
administration  introduced  among  the  inhabitants 
the  language  and  civilization  of  Rome.  He  was 
recalled  in  85  through  the  jealousy  of  Domitian, 
and  on  his  return  lived  in  retirement  till  his  death 
in  93,  which  according  to  some  was  occasioned  by 
poison,  administered  by  order  of  Domitian.  His 
character  is  drawn  in  the  brightest  colours  by  his 
son-in-law  Tacitus,  whose  Life  of  Agricola  has  come 
down  to  11s. 

Agrlgentum  {'Axpdyas : ’A*pcryarr<tos,  Agrl- 
gentinns : Girgenti ),  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily, 
about  miles  from  the  sea,  between  the  rivers 
Acragas  {Fiuine  di  S.  liiagio ),  and  Hypsas  (Fiume 
Drago).  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and 
populousness,  and  till  its  destruction  by  the  Car- 
thaginians (B.c.  405)  was  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  of  the  ancient  world.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Empedocles.  It  was  founded  by  a Doric  colony 
from  Gela,  about  B.  c.  579,  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cruel  tyrant  Phaliris  (about  560), 
and  subsequently  under  that  of  Thcron  (488— 
47*2),  whose  praises  are  celebrated  by  Pindar. 
After  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Timoleon,  but  it  never  regained  its 
former  greatness.  After  undergoing  many  vicissi- 
tudes it  at  length  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans  (210),  in  whose  hands  it  remained. 
There  are  still  gigantic  remains  of  the  ancient  city, 
especially  of  the  OlympiCum,  or  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus. 

Agrlnlmn  ( ’Ayplviov),  a town  in  Aetolia,  per- 
haps near  the  sources  of  the  Thermissus. 

Agrippa,  first  a pracnomen,and  afterward*  a cog- 
nomen among  the  Romans,  signifies  a child  pre- 
sented at  its  birth  with  its  feet  foremost. 

Agrippa,  Herfides.  1.  Called  * Agrippa  th* 
Great,*1  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Berenice,  and  grand- 
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•on  of  Herod  the  Great.  He  was  educated  at  Rome 
with  the  future  emperorClaudius,and  Drusus  the  son 
of  Tiberius.  Having  given  offence  to  Tiberius  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  ; but  Caligula,  on  his  accession 
(a.  d.  37),  set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the 
tetrarchies  of  Abilene,  Batanaea,  Tmchonitis,  and 
Auranitis.  On  the  death  of  Caligula  (41 ),  Agrippa, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  Rome,  assisted  Claudius  in 
gaining  possession  of  the  empire.  As  a reward  for 
nis  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to 
his  dominions.  His  government  was  mild  and 
gentle,  and  he  was  exceedingly  popular  amongst  the 
Jews.  It  was  probably  to  increase  his  popularity 
with  the  Jews  that  he  caused  the  apostle  James  to 
be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be  cast  into  prison 
(44).  The  manner  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Caesarea  in  the  same  year,  is  related  in 
Acts  xii.  By  his  wife  Cypros  he  had  a son 
Agrippa,  and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  Mari- 
amne,  and  Drusilla.— 2.  Son  of  Agrippa  I.,  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  Claudius,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death  was  17  years  old.  Claudius 
kept  him  at  Rome,  and  sent  Cuspius  Fadus  as  pro- 
curator of  the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  became 
a Roman  province.  On  the  death  of  Herodea, 
king  of  Chalcis  (48),  his  little  principality  was 
given  to  Agrippa,  who  subsequently  received  an 
accession  of  territory.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  the  Romans,  Agrippa  attempted  in  vain 
to  dissuade  the  Jews  from  rebelling.  He  sided 
with  the  Romans  in  the  war ; and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  his  sister  Berenice 
to  Rome,  and  died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
a.  D.  100.  It  was  before  this  Agrippa  that  the 
apostle  Paul  made  his  defence,  a.  d.  60  (Acfcxxv. 
xxvi.). 

Agrippa,  M.  VipafLniua,  bom  in  b.  c.  63,  of 
an  obscure  family,  studied  with  young  Octavius 
(afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus)  at  Apollonia 
in  Illyria ; and  upon  the  murder  of  Caesar  in 
44,  was  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavius,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  proceed  immediately  to  Rome.  In 
the  civil  wars  which  followed,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  giving  Augustus  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Roman  world,  Agrippa  took  an  active  port ; and 
his  military  abilities,  combined  with  his  prompti- 
tude and  energy,  contributed  greatly  to  that  result. 
In  41  Agrippa,  who  was  then  praetor,  commanded 
part  of  the  forces  of  Augustns  in  the  Perasinian 
war.  In  38  he  obtained  great  successes  in  Gaul 
and  Germany ; in  37  he  was  consul  ; and  in 
36  he  defeated  Sex.  Pompey  by  sea.  In  33  he 
was  aedile,  and  in  this  office  expended  immense 
sums  of  money  upon  great  public  works.  He  re- 
stored old  aqueducts,  constructed  a new  one,  to 
which  ho  gave  the  name  of  the  Julian,  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  and  also  erected  several  public 
buildings.  In  31  he  commanded  the  fleet  of  Au- 
gustus at  the  battle  of  Actiura  ; was  consul  a 
second  time  in  28,  and  a third  time  in  27,  when 
he  built  the  PAntheon.  In  21  he  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  Augustus.  He  had  been  marred  twice 
before,  first  to  Pompon ia,  daughter  of  T.  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus,  and  next  to  Marcella,  niece  of  Au- 
gustus. He  continued  to  be  employed  in  various 
military  commands  in  Gaul,  Spain,  Syria,  and 
Pannonia,  till  his  death  in  b.  c.  12.  By  his  first 
wife  Poroponia,  Agrippa  had  Vipsania,  married  to 
Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus  ; and  by  his 
third  wife,  Julia,  he  had  2 daughters,  Julia,  mar- 
ried to  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  and  Agrippina,  married 
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1 to  Gerauinicns,  and  3 sons,  Cains  Caesar,  Lucius 
Caesar  [Caesar],  and  Agrippa  Postumus,  who 
was  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  Planasia, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  at  his  accession, 
a.  D.  14. 

Agrippina.  1.  Daughter  of  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
married  Germanicus,  by  whom  she  had  nine  chil- 
dren, among  whom  was  the  emperor  Caligula,  and 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.  She  was  distin- 
guished for  her  virtues  and  heroism,  and  shared  all 
the  dangers  of  her  husband's  campaigns.  On  hit 
death  in  a.  d.  17  she  returned  to  Italy  ; but  the 
favour  with  which  she  was  received  by  the  people 
increased  the  hatred  and  jealousy  which  Tiberius 
and  his  mother  Li  via  had  long  entertained  towards 
her.  For  some  years  Tiberius  disguised  his  hatred, 
but  at  length  under  the  pretext  that  she  was  form- 
ing ambitious  plans,  he  banished  her  to  the  island 
of  Pandataria  (a.  n.  30),  where  she  died  3 
years  afterwards,  a.  d.  33,  probably  by  voluntary 
starvation.— 2.  Daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina [No.  1.],  and  mother  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
was  born  at  Oppidum  U biorum,  afterwards  called 
in  honour  of  her  Colonia  Agrippina,  now  Cologme. 
She  was  beautiful  and  intelligent,  but  licentious, 
cruel,  and  ambitious.  She  wa9  first  married  to 
Cn.  Domitins  Ahenobarbus  (a.d.  28),  by  whom 
she  had  a son,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero  ; next 
to  Crispus  Pasrienus  ; and  thirdly  to  the  emperor 
Claudius  (49),  although  she  was  his  niece.  In 
50,  she  prevailed  upon  Claudios  to  adopt  her 
son,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  son  Britannicus  ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  her 
son,  she  poisoned  the  emperor  in  54.  Upon 
the  accession  of  her  son  Nero,  who  was  then 
only  17  years  of  age,  she  governed  the  Roman 
empire  for  a few  years  in  his  name.  The  young 
emperor  soon  became  tired  of  the  ascendency  of 
his  mother,  and  after  making  several  attempts  to 
shake  off  her  authority,  be  caused  her  to  be  assas- 
sinated in  59. 

AgrippinenseB.  [Colonia  Agrippina.] 

Agrlus  ("Aypior),  son  of  Portbaon  and  Euryte, 
and  brother  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calvdon  in  Aetolia  : 
his  six  sons  deprived  Oeneus  of  his  kingdom,  and 
gave  it  to  their  father  ; but  Agnus  and  his  sons 
were  afterwards  slain  by  Diomedes,  the  grandson 
of  Oenens. 

Agroeclus  or  Agroetlu®,  a Roman  gramma- 
rian, probably  lived  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ, 
and  wrote  an  extant  work  Dt  Orthographia  et  Di /- 
ferentia  Sermonis,  which  is  printed  in  Putschius, 
Grammatical  Lalinae  Auctores  Antiqui,  pp.  2266 
—2275. 

Agron  (" Aypwv ).  1.  Son  of  Ninus,  the  first  ot 
the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Heraclldae.— 2.  Son 
of  Pleuratus,  king  of  Illyria,  died  b.  c.  231,  and 
nras  succeeded  bv  his  wife  Teuta,  though  he  left  a 
Bon  Pinnes  or  Pinneus  by  his  first  wife,  Triteuta, 
whom  he  had  divorced. 

AgrdtSra  {'Aypor4p*)t  the  huntress,  a surname 
of  Artemis.  There  was  a festival  celebrated  to 
her  honour  at  Athens  under  this  name.  (See  Diet . 
of  Antiq.) 

Agryle.  [Agraule.] 

Agyieua  (’A^visw),  a surname  of  Apollo,  as  the 
protector  of  the  streets  and  public  places. 

Agylla  fAyvAAa),  the  nncient  Greek  name  of 
the  Etruscan  town  of  Caere. 

Agyrium  {‘Ayvpiov : 'Ayvpivcuos,  Agyrinensis  : 
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S.  Filipo  d'Argiro),  a town  in  Sicily  on  the  Cya- 
mosonu,  N.  W.  of  Centuripae  and  N.  E.  of  Enna, 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Diodorus. 

Agyrrhlni  (' Ay  ujlfnos), an  Athenian,  after  being 
in  prison  many  years  for  embezzlement  of  public 
money,  obtained  about  b.  c.  395  the  restoration  of 
the  Theoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for  attend- 
ing the  assembly : hence  he  became  so  popular,  that 
be  was  appointed  general  in  389. 

Ahila,  Servillus,  the  name  of  several  distin- 
guished Romans,  who  held  various  high  offices  in 
the  state  from  b.  c.  478  to  342,  Of  these  the  best 
known  is  C.  Servilius  Ahala,  raagister  equitum  in 
439  to  the  dictator  L.  Cincinnatus,  when  he  slew 
Sp.  Ms ii it's  in  the  forum,  because  he  refused 
to  appear  before  the  dictator.  Ahala  was  after- 
wards brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a voluntary  exile. 

Aharna.  a town  in  Etruria,  N.  E.  of  Volsinii. 

Ahenob&rbus,  Domltlus,  the  name  of  a distin- 
guished Romaq  family.  They  are  said  to  have 
obtained  the  surname  of  Ahcnobarbus,  i.  a. w Brazen- 
Beard”  or  u Red-Beard,”  because  the  Dioscuri  an- 
nounced to  one  of  their  ancestors  the  victory  of  the 
Romans  over  the  Latins  at  lake  Regillus  (b.  c. 
496\  and.  to  confirm  the  troth  of  what  they  said, 
stroked  his  black  hair  and  beard,  which  imme- 
diately became  red.— 1.  Cn.,  plebeian  aedile  n.  c, 
196,  praetor  194,  and  consul  19*2,  when  he  fought 
against  the  BoiL— 2.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul 
suffectus  in  162.— 3.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  consul 
122,  conquered  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  in  121,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and  Rhodanus.  He 
was  censor  in  115  with  Caecilius  Metellus.  The 
Via  Domitia  in  Gaul  was  made  by  him.— 4.  Cn., 
son  of  No.  3,  tribune  of  the  plebi  104,  brought 
forward  the  law  (Lex  Domitia),  by  which  the 
election  of  the  priests  was  transferred  from  the  col- 
legia to  the  people.  The  people  afterwards  elected 
him  Pontifex  Maximus  out  of  gratitude.  He  was 
consul  in  96,  and  censor  in  92,  with  Licinius 
Crassus,  the  orator.  In  his  censorship  he  and  his 
colleague  shut  up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetori- 
cians : but  otherwise  their  censorship  was  marked 
by  their  violent  disputes.— 5.  L.,  brother  of  No. 
4,  praetor  in  Sicily,  probably  in  96,  and  consul  in 
94,  belonged  to  the  party  of  Sulla,  and  was  mur- 
dered at  Rome  in  82,  by  order  of  the  younger 
Marius.— 6.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  4,  married  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  consul  in  87,  and  joined  the 
Marian  party.  He  was  proscribed  by  Sulla  in  82, 
and  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  defeated  and 
killed  by  Cn.  Pompcy  in  81.-7.  L.,  son  of  No. 
4,  married  Porcia,  the  sister  of  M.  Cato,  and  was 
a stanch  and  courageous  supporter  of  the  aristocra- 
tical  party.  He  was  aedile  in  61,  praetor  in  58, 
and  consul  in  54.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49  he  threw  himself  into  Corfinium, 
but  was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  surrender 
to  Caesar.  He  next  went  to  Massilia,  and,  after 
the  surrender  of  that  town,  repaired  to  Pompey  in 
Greece:  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Phnrsalin  (48), 
where  he  commanded  the  left  wing,  and,  according 
to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second  Philippic,  by  the 
Hafld  of  Antony.— 8.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  7,  was  taken 
with  his  lather  at  Corfinium  (49),  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pbarsalia  (48),  and  returned  to  Italy 
in  46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  After 
Caesar's  death  in  44,  he  commanded  the  republican 
fleet  in  the  Ionian  sea.  He  afterwards  became 
reconciled  to  Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his 
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campaign  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  He  was 
consul  in  32,  and  deserted  to  Augustus  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Actiura.— 9.  L.,  son  of  No.  8, 
married  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Antony  by  Oc- 
tavia  ; was  aedile  in  22,  and  consul  in  16  ; and 
after  his  consulship,  commanded  the  Roman  army 
in  Germany  and  crossed  the  Elbe.  He  died  a.  d. 
25.— 10.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  9,  consul  a.  d.  32,  mar- 
ried Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  was 
father  of  the  emperor  Nero.  [Agrippina.] 

Ajax  (Afos).  1.  Son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Sa- 
lamis,  by  Periboea  or  Eriboea,  and  grandson  of 
Aeacus.  Homer  calls  him  Ajax  the  Telamonian, 
Ajax  the  Great,  or  simply  Ajax,  whereas  the  other 
Ajax,  son  of  0‘ileus,  is  always  distinguished  from 
the  former  by  some  epithet.  He  sailed  against 
Troy  in  12  ships,  and  is  represented  in  the  Iliad 
as  second  only  to  Achilles  in  bravery,  and  as  the 
hero  most  worthy,  in  the  absence  of  Achilles,  to 
contend  with  Hector.  In  the  contest  for  the  ar- 
mour of  Achilles,  he  was  conquered  by  Ulysses, 
and  this,  says  Homer,  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
(Od.  xL  541,  seq. ) Homer  gives  no  further  par- 
ticulars respecting  his  death  ; but  later  poets  relate 
that  his  defeat  by  Ulysses  threw’  him  into  an  awful 
state  of  madness  ; that  he  rushed  from  his  tent  and 
[ slaughtered  the  sheep  of  the  Greek  army,  fancying 
they  were  his  enemies  ; and  that  at  length  he  put 
I an  end  to  his  own  life.  From  his  blood  there 
sprang  up  a purple  flower  bearing  the  letters  al  on 
its  leaves,  which  were  at  once  the  initials  of  his 
name  and  expressive  of  a sigh.  Homer  does  not 
mention  his  mistress  Tecmkssa.  Ajax  was  wor- 
shipped in  Salamis,  and  was  honoured  with  a fes- 
tival (Auu'rsla).  He  was  also  worshipped  at 
Athens,  and  one  of  the  Attic  tribes  ( Aeanti* ) w*as 
called  after  him.— 2.  Son  of  O'tlens,  king  of  the 
Locriant,  also  called  the  lesser  Ajax,  sailed  against 
Troy  in  40  ships.  He  is  described  as  small  of 
stature,  and  wears  a linen  cuirass  (Kivo&dipnl),  but 
is  brave  and  intrepid,  skilled  in  throwing  the  spear, 
and,  next  to  Achilles,  the  most  swift-footed  among 
the  Greeks.  On  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel  w as 
wrecked  on  the  Whirling  Rocks  (Tupcd  tr4rpcu)  ; 
he  himself  got  safe  upon  a rock  through  the  as- 
sistance of  Poseidon  ; but  as  he  boasted  that  be 
would  escape  in  defiance  of  the  immortals,  Poseidon 
split  the  rock  with  his  trident,  and  Ajax  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea.  This  is  the  account  of  Homer, 
but  his  death  is  related  somewhat  differently  by 
Virgil  and  other  writers,  who  also  tell  us  that  the 
anger  of  Athena  was  excited  against  him,  because,  on 
the  night  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  he  violated  Cas- 
sandra in  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  where  she  had 
taken  refuge.  The  Opuntian  Locrians  worshipped 
Ajax  as  their  national  hero. 

Aides  (*Aflbj*).  [Hadis.] 

Aidfineui  (* Al&wtvs).  1.  A lengthened  form 
of  A ide*.  [Hadis.]— 2.  A mythical  king  of  the 
Molosaians  in  Epirus,  husband  of  Persephone,  and 
father  of  Core.  When  Theseus  and  Pirithous  at- 
tempted to  carry  off  Core,  A'idoneus  had  Pirithous 
killed  by  Cerberus,  and  kept  Theseus  in  captivity 
till  he  was  released  by  Hercules. 

Aiua  Locfltlua  nr  Loquens,  a Roman  divinity. 
A short  time  before  the  Gauls  took  Rome  (b.  c. 
390)  a voice  was  heard  at  Rome  in  the  Via  nova, 
during  the  silence  of  night,  announcing  that  the 
Gauls  were  approaching.  No  attention  was  at  the 
time  paid  to  the  warning,  but  the  Romans  after- 
i wards  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  voice  had  been 
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heard,  an  altar  with  a sacred  enclosure  around  it, 

to  Aius  Locutius,  or  the  **  Announcing  Speaker." 

Aldbanda  (t}  ’A\d$av5a  or  to  ‘AAdtfoi'Sa  : 
'AAaSarbtvs  or  ’AAd&wSoy : A rabiisar),  an  inland 
town  of  Caria,  near  the  Mamas,  to  the  S.  of  the 
Macandcr,  was  situated  between  two  hills : it  was 
a prosperous  place,  but  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
and  luxurious  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  Under  the 
Homans  it  was  the  seat  of  a conventus  juridicus. 

Alabon  (’AAo JSdv),  a river  and  town  in  Sicily, 
N.  of  Syracuse. 

Al&gbnia  (’AAo ryovia),  a town  of  the  Eleuthero-  j 
Laconians  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia. 

Alalcomenae  (‘A\aA Ko^fvui : ’AAaAxo/xfwuor, 
’AAaA Koutvitvs).  1.  (Suhnari ),  an  ancient  town 
of  Boeotia,  E.  of  Coronga,  with  a temple  of 
Athene,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  , 
town,  and  who  was  hence  called  Alalcomeneis 
(’  AAa\Kou.ttn)is,  iSos).  The  name  of  the  town 
was  derived  either  from  Alalcomenia,  a daughter 
of  Ogyges,  or  from  the  Boeotian  hero  Alalcomenes. 
—2.  A town  in  Ithaca,  or  in  the  island  Asteria, 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 

Alalia.  [Aleria.] 

Alani  (’AAavoi,  ’Akauvoi,  i.  e.  mountaineers, 
from  the  Sarmatian  word  o/o),  a great  Asiatic 
people,  included  under  the  general  name  of  Scy- 
thians, but  probably  a branch  of  the  Massagetae. 
They  were  a nation  of  warlike  horsemen.  They 
are  first  found  about  the  E.  part  of  the  Caucasus, 
in  the  country  called  Albania,  which  appears  to  be 
only  another  form  of  the  same  name.  In  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  they  made  incursions  into  Media  and 
Armenia  ; and  at  a later  time  they  pressed  into 
Europe,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube, 
where,  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  they 
were  routed  by  the  Huns,  who  then  compelled  them 
to  become  their  allies.  In  a.  d.  406,  some  of  the 
Alani  took  part  with  the  Vandals  in  their  irruption 
into  Gaul  and  Spain,  where  they  gradually  disap- 
pear from  history. 

Alaricus,  in  German  Al-ric,  i.  e.  “All-rich,” 
elected  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  a.  d.  300,  had 
previously  commanded  the  Gothic  auxiliaries  of 
Theodosius.  He  twice  invaded  Italy, first  in  a.  n. 
40*2— 403,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Stilicho  at 
the  battle  of  Pollentia,  and  a second  time  in  408 — 
410  ; in  his  second  invasion  he  took  and  plundered 
Rome,  24th  of  Augi^st,  410.  He  died  shortly 
afterwards  at  Consentia  in  Bruttium,  while  pre- 
paring to  invade  Sicily. 

Alastor  (’AAcUrroep).  L A surname  of  Zeus 
as  the  avenger  of  evil,  and  also  in  general  any 
deity  who  avenges  wicked  deeds.— 2.  A Lycian, 
and  companion  of  Sorpedon,  slain  by  Ulysses. 

Alba  Silvias,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
son  of  Latinus,  reigned  39  years. 

Alba.  1.  (Alia),  a town  of  the  Bastitani  in 
Spain.— 2.  (Alcanna),  a town  of  the  Barduii  in 
Spain.— 3.  Augusta  ( Aulps,  nr.  Durance),  a 
town  of  the  Elicoci  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.— 4. 
Ftloentia  or  Fucentis  (Albenses:  Alba  or  Alin), 
a town  of  the  Marsi,  and  subsequently  a Roman 
colony,  was  situated  on  a lofty  rock  near  the  lake 
Fucinus.  It  was  a strong  fortress,  and  was  used 
by  the  Romans  as  a state  prison.— 5.  Longa 
(Albfini),  the  roost  ancient  town  in  Latinro,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Ascanins,  and  to  have 
founded  Rome.  It  was  called  Longa,  from  its 
stretching  in  a long  line  down  the  Alban 
Mount  towards  the  Alban  Lake,  perhaps  near  the 
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modem  convent  of  Palazzolo.  It  w&s  destroyed 
by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  was  never  rebuilt : its 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  Rome.  At  a later 
time  the  surrounding  country,  which  was  highly 
cultivated  and  covered  with  vineyards,  was  studded 
with  the  splendid  villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy 
and  emperors  (Pompey’s,  Domitian’s,  &c.),  each 
of  which  was  called  Albanum,  and  out  of  which  a 
new  town  at  length  grew,  also  called  Albanum 
(Allano),  on  the  Appian  road,  ruins  of  which  are 
extant.— 6.  Pompeia  ( Albenses  Pompeiani : Alba), 
j a town  in  Liguria,  founded  by  Scipio  African  us  I., 
and  colonized  by  Pompeius  Magnus,  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Pertinax. 

Albania  (’A A Serna : ’AA 6avol,Albani;  Schirwan 
and  part  of  Daghestan,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  Georgia), 
a country  of  Asia  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian, 
extending  from  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Araxet  on 
the  8.  to  M.  Ceraunius  (the  E.  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus) on  the  N.,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Iberia.  It  was  a fertile  plain,  abounding  in  pasture 
and  vineyards  ; but  the  inhabitants  were  fierce  and 
warlike.  They  were  a Scythian  tribe,  probably  a 
branch  of  the  Massagetae,  and  identical  with  the 
Alani.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with 
them  at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  when 
they  encountered  Poropey  with  a large  army. 
Albanum.  [Alba,  No.  5.] 

Albanua  Lac  us  (Logo  di  Albuno),  a small  lake 
about  5 miles  in  circumference,  W.  of  the  Mons 
Alban  us  between  Bovillae  and  Alba  Longa,  is  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  many  hundred 
feet  deep.  The  emissarium  which  the  Romans 
bored  through  the  solid  rock  during  the  siege  of 
Veii,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water  of 
the  lake,  is  extant  at  the  present  day. 

Albanua  Mons  ( Monte  Cavo  or  Albano),  was, 
in  its  narrower  signification,  the  mountain  in  La- 
tiura  on  whose  declivity  the  town  of  Alba  Longa 
was  situated.  It  was  the  sacred  mountain  of  the 
Latins,  on  which*  the  religious  festivals  of  the 
Latin  League  were  celebrated  ( Feriae  Latinae), 
and  on  its  highest  summit  was  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Latiaris,  to  which  the  Roman  generals  ascended 
in  triumph,  when  this  honour  was  denied  them  in 
Rome.  The  Mons  Albanus  in  its  wider  significa- 
tion included  the  Mods  Algidus  and  the  moun- 
tains about  Tusculum. 

Albi  Montes,  a lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the 
W.  of  Crete,  300  stadia  in  length,  covered  with 
snow  the  grenter  part  of  the  year. 

Alblci  (*AA Sloacoi,  ’A&ffim),  a warlike  Gallic 
people,  inhabiting  the  mountains  north  of  Mnssilia. 

Albingaunum.  [Albium  Ingavxujs.] 

AJbinov&nus,  C.  Pedo,  a friend  of  Ovid,  who 
addresses  to  him  one  of  his  Epistles  from  Pontus 
(iv.  10).  Three  Latin  elegies  are  attributed  to 
Albinovanus,  printed  by  Wemsdorf,  in  his  Poeiae 
Latini  Minor es , voL  iii.  iv.,  and  bv  Meinecke,  Qued- 
1 inburg,  1819. 

Albinovanus,  P.  Tullius,  belonged  to  the  Ma- 
rian party,  was  proscribed  in  B.  c.  87,  but  was 
pardoned  by  Sulla  in  81,  in  consequence  of  his  put- 
ting to  death  many  of  the  officers  of  Norbanus, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  a banquet  at  Ariminum. 

Albinos  or  Albus,  Postumlus,  the  name  of  a 
patrician  family  at  Rome,  many  of  the  members  of 
which  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state  from  the 
commencement  of  the  republic  to  its  downfal.— 1. 
A,  sumamed  Reyillensis,  dictator  B.  c.  498,  when 
he  conquered  the  Latins  in  the  great  battle  near 
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lake  Regains,  and  consul  496,  in  which  year  some 
of  the  anna) a placed  the  battle.— 2.  Sp.,  consul 
466,  and  a member  of  the  first  decern virate  451.— 

S.  Sp.,  consul  344,  and  again  321.  In  the  latter 
ytar  he  marched  against  the  Samnitex,  but  was  de- 
feated near  Caudium,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with 
his  whole  army,  who  were  sent  under  the  yoke. 
The  senate,  on  the  advice  of  Albinus,  refused  to 
ratify  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the  Sam- 
nitrs,  and  resolved  that  all  persons  who  had  sworn 
to  the  peace  should  be  given  up  to  the  Samnites, 
but  they  refused  to  accept  them.— 4.  L.,  consul 
234,  and  again  229.  In  216  he  was  praetor,  and 
was  killed  in  battle  by  the  Boii.— 5.  Sp.,  consul 
in  186,  when  the  senatusconsultum  was  passed, 
which  is  extant,  for  suppressing  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  in  Rome.  He  died  in  179.— 6.  A.,  con- 
sul 1 80,  when  he  fought  against  the  Ligurians,  and 
censor  174.  He  was  subsequently  engaged  in 
many  public  missions.  Livy  calls  him  Luscus,  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. 
—7.  L.,  praetor  180,  in  Further  Spain,  where  he 
remained  two  years,  and  conquered  the  Vaccaei  and 
Lositani.  He  was  consul  in  173,  and  afterwards 
served  under  Aemilius  Paulus  in  Macedonia  in 
168.— 8.  A.,  consul  151,  accompanied  L.  Mummius 
into  Greece  in  146.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that  language  a poem 
and  a Roman  history',  which  is  censured  by  Poly- 
bius.— 9.  Sp.,  consul  110,  carried  on  war  against 
Jugurtha  in  Numidia,but  effected  nothing.  When 
Albinus  departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother 
A ulus  in  command,  who  was  defeated  by  Jugurtha. 
Spurios  Tvas  condemned  by  the  Mamilia  Lex,  as 
guilty  of  treasonable  practices  with  Jugurtha.— 10. 
A,  consul  b.  c.  99,  with  M.  Antonius,  is  said  by 
Cicero  to  have  been  a good  speaker. 

Albinas  (’AA eiros),  a Platonic  philosopher, 
lived  at  Smyrna  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ, 
and  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato, 
which  contains  hardly  any  thing  of  importance. — 
Editions.  In  the  first  edition  of  Fabricius's  BiU. 
Grace.  vol.  ib,  aud  prefixed  to  Etwall's  edition  of 
three  dialogues  of  Plato,  Oxon.  1771  ; and  to 
Fischer's  four  dialogues  of  Plato,  Lips.  1783. 

Albinus,  Clodlus,  whose  full  name  was  Dedmus 
Qo>iiui  GHoruus  Septimius  A Unn  us,  was  bom  at 
Adrumetum  in  Africa.  The  emperor  Commodus 
made  him  governor  of  Gaul  and  afterwards  of 
Britain,  where  he  waa  on  the  death  of  Commodus 
in  a.  n.  192.  In  order  to  secure  the  neutrality  of 
Albinus,  Septimius  Sevens  made  him  Caesar ; but 
after  Severus  had  defeated  his  rivals,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  Albinus.  A great  battle  was  fought 
between  them  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  in  Gaul,  the 
19th  of  February,  197,  in  which  Albinus  was  de- 
feated and  killed. 

Albion  or  AlSblon  (*AA6iW,  ’AA«$iW),  son  of 
Poseidon  and  brother  of  Dercyuus  or  Bergion, 
with  whom  he  attacked  Hercules,  when  he  passed 
through  their  country  (Liguria)  with  the  oxen  of 
Geryon.  They  were  slain  by  Hercules. 

Albion,  another  name  of  Britannia,  the  white 
land,  from  its  white  cliffs  opposite  the  coast  of 
Gaul. 

Albis  (Elbe),  one  of  the  great  rivers  in  Germany, 
the  most  easterly  which  the  Romans  became  ac- 
quainted with,  rises  according  to  Tacitus  in  the 
country  of  the  Hermunduri.  Tho  Romans  reached 
the  Elbe  for  the  first  time  in  B.  c.  9 under  Drusus, 
and  crossed  it  for  the  first  time  in  a c.  3 under 
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Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  The  last  Roman  general 
who  saw  the  Elbe  was  Tiberius  in  a.  n.  5. 

Alblum  Ingaunum  or  Albingaunum  (Al- 
ien go),  a town  of  the  Ingauni  on  the  coast  of  Li- 
guria, and  a municipiuxn. 

Alblum  Intemeilnm  or  Albintemellum  ( Pis- 
timiglia ),  a town  of  the  Intemelii  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  and  a municipium. 

T.  Albuclus  or  Albfltlus,  studied  at  Athens, 
and  belonged  to  the  Epicurean  sect ; he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  hut  was  satirized 
by  Lucilius  on  account  of  his  affecting  on  every 
occasion  the  Greek  language  and  philosophy.  He 
was  praetor  in  Sardinia  m b.  c.  105  ; and  in  103 
was  accused  of  repetundae  by  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and 
condemned.  He  retired  to  Athens  and  pursued 
the  study  of  philosophy. 

AlhAla,  an  ancient  name  of  the  river  Tibxr. 

AlbCLlae  Aquae  [Albunea.] 

Albunea  or  Alhffna,  a prophetic  nymph  or 
Sybil,  to  whom  a grove  was  consecrated  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Tibur  (Tivoli),  with  a fountain 
and  a temple.  This  fountain  was  the  largest  of 
the  Albulae  aquae,  still  called  Acque  Allule , 
sulphureous  springs  at  Tibur,  which  flow  into  the 
Amo.  Near  it  was  the  oracle  of  Faunus  Fati- 
dicus.  The  temple  is  still  extant  at  Tivoli. 

Alb  urn  ua  Mons,  a mountain  in  Lucan  ia,  co- 
vered with  wood,  behind  Pacstum. 

Alcaeus  (’AAkoTos),  son  of  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda. and  father  of  Amphitryon  and  Anaxo. 

Alcaeus.  1.  Of  Mytileno  in  Lesbos,  the  earliest 
of  the  4eolian  lyric  poets,  began  to  flourish  about 
b.  c.  61 1.  In  the  war  between  the  Athenians  and 
Mytilenaeans  for  the  possession  of  Siggum  (b.c. 
606)  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  leaving  his  arms 
on  the  field  of  battle : these  anus  wore  hung  up 
as  a trophy  by  the  Athenians  in  the  temple  of 
Pallas  at  Sigeum.  Alcaeus  took  an  active  part  in 
the  struggles  between  the  nobles  and  people  of* 
Mytilenc  : he  belonged  by  birth  to  the  nobles  and 
was  driven  into  exile  with  his  brother  Autlmeni- 
das,  when  the  popular  party  got  the  upper  hand. 
He  attempted  by  force  of  anus  to  regain  his 
country  ; but  all  his  attempts  were  frustrated  by 
Pittacus,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  people 
Aesymnetes  or  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
him  and  tho  other  exiles.  Alcaeus  and  his  brother 
afterwards  travelled  into  various  countries:  the 
time  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  Some  fragments  of 
his  poems  which  remain,  and  the  excellent  imita- 
tions of  Horace,  enable  ua  to  understand  something 
of  their  character.  Those  which  have  received  the 
highest  praise  are  his  warlike  odes,  in  which  he 
tried  to  rouse  the  spirits  of  the  nobles,  the  Alcacs 
minuces  Camenae  of  Horace  ( Carm . iv.  9.  7).  In 
others  he  described  the  hardships  of  exile,  and  his 
perils  by  sea  (dura  navis , dura  fugae  mala , dura 
belli,  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  13.  27).  Alcaeus  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  w'ell-known  Alcaic  metre. — 
Editions.  By  Matthiae,  Alcaei  Mytilcnaei  reliquiae , 
Lips.  1827  ; and  by  Bergk,  in  Poetac  Lyrici  Graeci, 
Lips.  1843.-2.  A comic  poet  at  Athens,  flourished 
about  n.  c.  388,  and  exhibited  plays  of  that  mixed 
comedy,  which  formed  the  transition  between  the 
old  and  the  middle— 3.  Of  Messcne,  tho  author  of' 
22  epigrams  in  the  Greek  anthology,  written  be- 
tween b.  c.  219  and  196. 

Alc&mSnes  (’AAxa/a<n}s).  1.  Son  of  Telcclus, 
king  of  Spartn,  from  b.  c.  779  to  742.-2.  A sta- 
tuary of  Athens  flourished  from  b.c.  444  to  400 
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and  was  the  most  famous  of  the  pupils  of  Phidias. 

His  greatest  work  was  a statue  of  Aphrodite. 

Alcander  (‘'AAjcavJpoi),  a young  Spartan,  who 
thrust  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurgua,  when  his 
fellow-citixens  were  discontented  with  the  laws  he 
proposed.  Lvcurgus  pardoned  the  outrage,  and 
thus  converted  Aicander  into  one  of  his  warmest 
friends. 

AIc&th5e  or  Alclthde  (’AAxa&Jrj  or  *AAffi9diy), 
daughter  of  Minyas,  refused  with  her  sisters  Leu- 
cippe  and  Arsippe  to  join  in  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus when  it  was  introduced  into  Boeotia,  and  were 
accordingly  changed  by  the  god  into  bats,  and  their 
work  into  vines.  See  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Aprionia. 

Aic&thdua  (’AA«d0oos).  1.  Son  of  Pelops  and 
Hippodamla,  brother  of  A treus  and  Thyestes,  ob- 
tained as  his  wife  Euaechrae,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
gareus,  by  slaying  the  Cithacronian  lion,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father-in-law  as  king  of  Megara.  He 
restored  the  walls  of  Megara,  in  which  work  he  was 
assisted  by  Apollo.  The  stone  upon  which  the 
god  used  to  place  his  lyre  while  he  was  at  work, 
was  believed,  even  in  late  times,  to  give  forth  a 
sound,  when  struck,  similar  to  that  of  a lyre  (Or. 
Met.  viii.  15).— 2.  Son  of  Aesyetes  and  husband 
of  Hippodamla,  the  daughter  of  Anchises  and 
sister  of  Aeneas,  was  one  of  the  bravest  of  the 
Trojan  leaders  in  the  war  of  Troy,  and  was  slain 
by  Idomeneus. 

Alcestis  <»r  Alceste  C'AAwrif  or 
daughter  of  Pelias  and  Anaxibia,  wife  of  Admetus, 
died  in  place  of  her  husband.  [Admetus.] 

AlcStas  (’AAJcerai),  two  kings  of  Epirus.  X. 
Son  of  Tharypus,  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom, 
and  was  restored  by  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse. He  was  the  ally  of  the  Athenians  in  b.  c. 
373.-2.  Son  of  Arymbas,  and  grandson  of  Al- 
cetas  I.,  reigned  b.  c.  313 — 303,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  his  subjects. 

AlcStas.  L King  of  Macedonia,  reigned  29 
years,  and  was  father  of  Amyntas  I.— 2.  Brother 
of  Perdiccas  and  son  of  Orontes,  was  one  of  Alex- 
ander's generals.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
espoused  his  brother’s  party,  and  upon  the  murder 
of  the  latter  in  Egypt  in  321,  he  joined  Eumenes. 
He  killed  himself  at  Termessus  in  Pisidia  in  320, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus. 

Alcibiades  (/AAjoSuUfyr),  son  of  Clinias  and 
Dinomache,  was  bom  at  Athens  about  b.  c.  450, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  447,  was  brought 
up  by  his  relation  Pericles.  He  possessed  a beau- 
tiful person,  transcendent  abilities,  and  great 
w'ealth,  which  received  a large  accession  through 
his  marriage  with  Hipporifte,  the  daughter  of  Hip- 
ponicus.  His  youth  was  disgraced  by  his  amours 
and  debaucheries,  and  Socrates,  who  saw  his  vast 
capabilities,  attempted  to  win  him  to  the  paths  of 
virtue,  but  in  vain.  Their  intimacy  was  strength- 
ened by  mutual  services.  At  the  battle  of  Potidaea 
UC.  432)  his  life  was  saved  by  Socrates,  and  at 
that  of  Delium  (424)  he  saved  the  life  of  Socrates, 
lie  did  not  take  much  part  in  public  affairs  till 
after  the  death  of  Cleon  (422),  but  he  then  became 
one  of  the  leading  politicians,  and  the  head  of  the 
war  party  in  opposition  to  Nicias.  Enraged  at  the 
affront  put  upon  him  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  had  not  chosen  to  employ  his  intervention 
in  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  peace  of 
421,  and  bad  preferred  Nicias  to  him,  he  induced 
the  Athenians  to  form  an  alliance  with  Argos. 
Mantinca,  and  Elis,  and  to  attack  the  allies  of 
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Sparta.  In  415  he  was  foremost  among  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  which  he  believed 
would  be  a step  towards  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Car- 
thage, and  Peloponnesus.  While  the  preparations  for 
the  expedition  were  going  on,  there  occurred  the 
mysterious  mutilation  of  the  Hennes-busts,  which 
the  popular  fears  connected  in  some  unaccountable 
manner  with  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Athenian 
constitution.  Alcibiades  was  charged  with  being 
the  ringleader  in  this  attempt.  He  had  been  al- 
ready appointed  along  with  Nicias  and  Lamachus 
as  commander  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  he 
now  demanded  an  investigation  before  he  set  sail. 
This,  however,  his  enemies  would  not  grant ; as 
they  hoped  to  increase  the  popular  odium  against 
him  in  his  absence.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to 
depart  for  Sicily  ; but  he  had  not  been  there  long, 
before  he  was  recalled  to  stand  his  trial.  On  his 
return  homewards,  he  managed  to  escape  at  Thurii, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  he  acted  as 
the  avowed  enemy  of  his  country.  At  Athens 
sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon  him,  and  his 
property  was  confiscated.  At  Sparta  he  rendered 
himself  popular  by  the  facility  with  which  he 
adopted  the  Spartan  manners  ; but  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemy  Aois  II.  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  Spartans  and  take  refuge  with  Tis- 
saphemes  (412),  whose  favour  he  soon  gained. 
Through  his  influence  Tissaphemes  deserted  the 
Spartans  and  professed  his  willingness  to  assist  the 
Athenians,  who  accordingly  recalled  Alcibiades 
from  banishment  in  411.  He  did  not  immediately 
return  to  Athens,  but  remained  abroad  for  the  next 
4 years,  during  which  the  Athenians  under  his 
command  gained  the  victories  of  Cynossema,  Aby- 
dos,  and  Cyzicus,  and  got  possession  of  Chalcedon 
and  Byzantium.  In  407  he  returned  to  Athena, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  land 
and  sea  forces.  But  the  defeat  at  Notium,  occa- 
sioned during  his  absence  by  the  imprudence  of 
his  lieutenant,  Antiochus,  furnished  his  enemies 
with  a handle  against  him,  and  he  was  superseded 
in  his  command  (b.  c.  406).  He  now  went  into 
voluntary  exile  to  his  fortified  domain  at  Bisanthe 
in  the  Thracian  Chcrsoncsus,  where  he  made  war 
on  the  neighbouring  Thracians.  Before  the  fatal 
battle  of  Aegos-Potami  (405),  he  gave  an  in- 
effectual warning  to  the  Athenian  generals.  After 
the  fall  of  Athens  (404),  he  was  condemned  to 
banishment,  and  took  refuge  with  Pharnahazns  ; 
he  was  about  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Arta- 
xerxes,  when  one  night  his  house  was  surrounded 
by  a band  of  armed  men,  and  set  on  fire.  He 
rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  but  fell,  pierced  with 
arrows  (404).  The  assassins  were  probably  either 
employed  by  the  Spartans,  or  by  the  brothers  of  a 
lady  whom  Alcibiades  had  seduced.  He  left  a son 
by  his  wife  Hipparete,  named  Alcibiades,  who 
never  distinguished  himself.  It  was  for  him  that 
Isocrates  wrote  the  speech  Ilepl  too  Ztiryovs. 

Alcidamas  (’A \xi5dua y),  a Greek  rhetorician,  of 
Elaea  in  Aeolis,  in  Asia  Minor, was  a pupil  of  Gorgias, 
and  resided  at  Athens  between  b.  c.  432  and  411. 
Ilis  works  were  characterised  by  pompous  diction 
and  the  extravagant  use  of  poetical  epithets  and 
phrases.  There  are  two  declamations  extant  which 
bear  his  nnme,  entitled  fTyssw,  and  On  the  So* 
p/iists , but  they  were  probably  not  written  by  him. 
Edition *. — In  Beiske’s  OnUores  Graeri.  vol.  viii_, 
and  in  Bckker's  OnUores  Attiei , voL  vii. 
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ALCIDAS. 

Alcldas  f AXkiSos  Dor.  = ’AAir*flh|s), a Spartnn 
commander  of  the  fleet  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
B.C.  428— 4*27.  In  the  former  year  he  waa  tent 
to  Mytilene,  and  in  the  latter  to  Corcyra. 

Alcides  (*AAir«l&iff),  a name  of  Amphitryon, 
the  son  of  Alcaeus,  and  more  especially  of  Hercules, 
the  grandson  of  Alcaeus. 

AlcImMe  (’AAicm&ij),  daughter  of  Phylacus 
and  Clrmene,  wife  of  Arson,  and  mother  of  Jason. 

Aldinus  ' Avltus)  Alethlus,  the  writer  of  7 
short  poems,  a rhetorician  in  Aquitania,  in  Gaul,  is 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  praise  by  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris,  and  Ausonius. — Editions.  In  Meier's  A ntho- 
logia  Latina , ed.  254 — 260,  and  in  Wemsdorf's 
Po'itae  Isittni  A/inorrs,  vol.  Ti. 

Alclndui  (’AAirb'oof).  L Son  of  Nausithous, 
and  grandson  of  Poseidon,  is  celebrated  in  the  story 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  still  more  in  the  Odyssey. 
Homer  represents  him  as  the  happy  ruler  of  the 
Phaeacians  in  the  island  of  Scheria,  who  has  by 
Arete  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  Nansicaa.  The 
way  in  which  he  received  Ulysses,  and  the  stories 
which  the  latter  related  to  the  king  about  his 
wanderings,  occupy  a considerable  portion  of  the 
Odyssey  (books  vi.  to  xiii.).— 2.  A Platonic  philo- 
sopher, who  probably  lived  under  the  Caesars, 
wrote  a work  entitled  Epitome  of  the  Doctrines  of 
Plato. — Editions.  By  Fell,  Oxon.  1667,  and  by 
J.  F.  Fischer,  Lips.  1783,  8vo. 

Alciphron  (’AA Kupptty\  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greek  epistolary  writers,  was  perhaps  a con- 
temporary of  Lucian,  about  a.  d.  180.  The  letters 
(113  in  nuihber,  in  3 books)  are  written  by  ficti- 
tious personages,  and  the  language  is  distinguished 
by  its  purity  and  elegance.  The  new  Attic  comedy 
was  the  principal  source  from  which  the  author  de- 
rived his  information  respecting  the  characters  and 
manners  which  he  describes,  and  for  this  reason 
they  contain  much  valuable  information  about  the 
private  life  of  the  Athenians  of  that  time.  — Edi- 
tions. By  Bergler,  Lips.  1715,  and  by  Wagner, 
Lips.  1798. 

Alclth6e.  [Alcathok.] 

Alcmaeon  (’AA/c^oW).  1.  Son  of  Amphiarflus 
and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochus.  His 
mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Harmonio, 
which  she  received  from  Pol yn ices,  to  persuade  her 
husband  Amphiaraus  to  take  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Thebes  ; and  as  he  knew  he  should  perish 
there,  be  enjoined  his  sons  to  kill  their  mother  as 
soon  as  they  should  be  grown  up.  Alcmaeon  took 
part  in  the  expeditionof  the  Epigoni  against  Thebes, 
and  on  bis  return  home  after  the  capture  of  the 
city,  he  slew  his  mother  according  to  the  injunction 
of  his  father.  For  this  deed  he  became  mad,  and 
was  haunted  by  the  Erinnyes.  He  went  to  Phe- 
geus  in  Psophis,  and  being  purified  by  the  latter, 
he  married  his  daughter  Arsinoc  or  Alphesiboca,  to 
whom  he  gave  the  necklace  and  peplus  of  Har- 
monia.  But  as  the  land  of  this  country  ceased  to 
bear  on  account  of  its  harbouring  a matricide,  he 
left  Psophis  and  repaired  to  the  country  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Achelous.  The  god  Achelous 
gave  him  bis  daughter  CalHrrhoe  in  marriage  ; and 
as  the  latter  wished  to  possess  the  necklace  and 
peplus  of  Harmonia,  Alcmaeon  went  to  Psophis 
and  obtained  them  from  Phegeus,  under  the  pre- 
text of  dedicating  them  at  Delphi  ; but  when 
Phegeus  heard  that  tho  treasures  were  fetched  for 
Callirrhoe,  he  caused  his  sons  to  murder  Alcmaeon. 
Alcmaeon  was  worshipped  as  a hero  at  Thebes, 
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and  at  Psophis  his  tomb  was  shown,  surrounded 
with  cypresses.— 2.  Son  of  Megacles,  was  greatly 
enriched  by  Croesus.— 3.  Of  Crotona  in  Italy, 
said  to  have  been  a pupil  of  Pythagoras,  though 
this  is  very  doubtful.  He  is  said  to  have  been  tne 
first  person  who  dissected  animals,  and  he  made 
some  important  discoveries  in  anatomy  and  natural 
philosophy.  He  wrote  several  medical  and  philo- 
sophical works,  which  are  lost. 

Alcm&ednld&e  (*AAKjua<ttvi8<u),  a noble  family 
at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a space  in  Grecian 
history  from  b.  c.  750  to  400.  They  were  a branch 
of  the  family  of  the  Nelldae,  who  were  driven  out 
of  Pylus  in  Mesacnia  by  the  Dorians,  and  settled 
at  Athens.  In  consequence  of  the  way  in  which 
Megacles,  one  of  the  family,  treated  the  insurgents 
under  CvLON  (b.  c.  612),  they  brought  upon  them- 
selves the  guilt  of  sacrilege,  and  were  in  consequence 
banished  from  Athens,  about  595.  About  560 
they  returned  from  exile,  but  were  again  expelled 
by  Pisistratus.  In  548  they  contracted  with  the 
Amphictvonic  council  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  and  obtained  great  popularity  throughout 
Greece  by  executing  the  work  in  a style  of  mag- 
nificence which  much  exceeded  their  engagement. 
On  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  in  510,  they  were 
again  restored  to  Athens.  They  now  joined  the 
popular  party,  and  Clisthenes,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  head  of  the  family,  gave  a new  constitution  to 
Athens.  [Clisthenes.  J 

Aleman  ('AKKp&v,  also  called  ’AAk/joW),  the 
chief  lyric  poet  of  Sparta,  by  birth  a Lydian  of 
Sardis,  was  brought  to  Laconia  as  a slave,  when 
very  young,  and  was  emancipated  by  his  master, 
who  discovered  his  genius.  He  probably  flourished 
about  B.  c.  631,  and  most  of  his  poems  were  com- 
posed after  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Messenian 
war.  He  is  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of  the 
morbus  pedicularis.  Aleman's  poems  were  com- 
prised in  6 books : many  of  them  were  erotic, 
and  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  His  metres 
were  very  various.  The  C retie  hexameter  was 
named  Alcmanic,  from  his  being  its  inventor.  His 
dialect  was  the  Spartan  Doric,  with  an  intermixture 
of  the  Aeolic.  The  Alexandrian  grammarians  placed 
Aleman  at  the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  9 lyric 
poets.  The  fragments  of  his  poems  are  edited  by 
Welcker,  Giessen,  1815  ; and  by  Bergk,  in  Poetae 
Lyrici  G raeei,  1843. 

AlcmenS  (’AA daughter  of  Electryon, 
king  of  Mycenae,  by  Ajmxo  or  Lysidice.  The 
brothers  of  Alcmene  were  slain  by  the  sons  of  Pte- 
relaus  ; and  their  father  set  out  to  avenge  their 
death,  leaving  to  Amphitryon  his  kingdom  and 
his  daughter  Alcmene,  whom  Amphitryon  was  to 
marry.  Bpt  Amphitryon  having  unintentionally 
killed  Electryon  before  the  marriage,  Sthenelus  ex- 
pelled both  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene,  who  went 
to  Thebes.  But  here,  instead  of  marrying  Amphi- 
tryon, Alcmene  declared  that  she  would  only  mam* 
the  man  who  should  avenge  the  death  of  her  bro  - 
there.  Amphitryon  undertook  the  task,  and  invited 
Croon  of  Thebes  to  assist  him.  During  his  absence, 
Zeus,  in  the  disguise  of  Amphitryon,  visited 
Alcmene,  and,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  re- 
lated in  what  way  he  had  avenged  the  death  of 
her  brothers.  Amphitryon  himself  returned  the 
next  day  ; Alcmene  became  the  mother  of  Hercules 
by  Zeus,  and  of  Iphiclcs  by  Amphitryon.  [Her- 
cules.] After  the  death  of  Amphitryon,  Alcmene 
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married  Rhadamanthys,  at  Ocalla  in  Boeotia. 
When  Hercules  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a god, 
Alcmene,  fearing  Eurystheua,  fled  with  the  sons  of 
Hercules  to  Athens. 

Alcydne  or  HalcjrSne  (’AAxuSyy).  L A Pleiad, 
daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  beloved  by  Po- 
seidon.—2.  Daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete  or 
Aegiale,  and  wife  of  Cejfx.  They  lived  so  happily 
that  they  were  presumptuous  enough  to  call  eacL 
other  Zeus  and  Hera,  for  which  Zeus  metamor- 
phosed them  into  birds,  ala/on  and  oeyr.  Others 
relate  that  Ceyx  perished  in  a shipwreck,  that  Al- 
cyone for  grief  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  that 
the  gods,  out  of  compassion,  changed  the  two  into 
birds.  It  was  fabled,  that  during  the  seven  days 
before,  and  as  many  after,  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year,  while  the  bird  alcyon  was  breeding,  there 
always  prevailed  calms  at  sea. 

Alcyoneus  (’Aaxuoksi/j),  a giant,  killed  by  Her- 
cules at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

Alcjtfnlum  Mare  (?)  ’AA kvovU  SdAa<r<ra),  the 
E.  part  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

Al&a  (’AAsa),  a surname  of  Athena,  under  which 
she  was  worshipped  at  Alea,  Man  tinea,  and  Tegea. 
Her  temple  at  the  latter  place  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Aleus,  son  of  Aphidas,  king  of  Tegea,  from 
whom  the  goddess  is  supposed  to  have  derived  this 
surname. 

AlSa  (’AAfo:  *AAeus),  a town  in  Arcadia,  E.  of 
the  Stymphalian  lake,  with  a celebrated  temple  of 
Athena,  the  ruins  of  which  are  near  Piali. 

Aleblon.  [ Albion.  ] 

Alecto.  [Eumbnides.] 

Alemanni  or  Alamanni  or  Alamani  (from  the 
German  alle  Manner*  all  men),  a confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  chiefly  of  Suevic  extraction,  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Main, 
though  we  subsequently  find  them  extending  their 
territories  as  far  as  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  The 
different  trilies  of  the  confederacy  were  governed 
by  their  own  kings,  but  in  time  of  war  they  obeyed  a 
common  leader.  They  were  brave  and  warlike,  and 
proved  formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans.  They 
first  came  into  contact  with  the  Romans  in  the  reign 
of  Caracalla,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Aleman- 
nicus  on  account  of  a pretended  victory  over  them 
(a.  d.  214).  They  were  attacked  by  Alexander 
Severn*  (234),  and  by  Maximin  (237).  They 
invaded  Italy  in  270,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Aurelian,  and  were  again  defeated  by  Probus  in 
282.  After  this  time  they  continually  invaded 
the  Roman  dominions  in  Germany,  and,  though 
defeated  by  Constantius  I.,  Julian  (357),  Valen- 
tinian,  and  Gratian,  they  gradually  became  more 
and  more  powerful,  and  in  the  fifth  century  were 
in  possession  of  Alsace  and  of  German  Switzerland. 

Al&rla  (*AA« pia : ’AAaAia  in  Herod.),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Corsica,  on  the  E.  of  the  island,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  Rhotanus  (Tarignano) 
near  its  mouth.  It  was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans 
B.  c.  564,  was  plundered  by  L.  Scipio  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  was  made  a Homan  colony  by  Sulla. 

Ales*.  [Halbsa.] 

AlSala  (*AA*ola),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Man- 
dubii  in  Gallia  Lugduncnsis,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Hercules,  and  situated  on  a high  hill 
(now  A mots),  which  was  washed  by  the  two 
rivers  Lntosa  (Oze)  and  Osera  ( Oxerain ).  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Caesar,  in  B.  C.  52.  after  a 
memorable  siege,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 
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A16*Iae  ('AA «<r/eu),  a town  in  Laconia,  W.  of 
Sparta,  on  the  road  to  Pherae. 

Aleslum  ('AArio-io*-),  a town  in  Elis,  not  far 
from  Olympia,  afterwards  called  A/esiaeum. 

Aleslus  Mona  (t&  ’AA -ncriov  5pot),  a mountain 
in  Arcadia,  with  a temple  of  Poseidon  Hippius 
and  a grove  of  Deraeter. 

Aletes  (’AA^tjjj),  son  of  Hippotes  and  a ae- 
scendant  of  Hercules,  is  said  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  Corinth,  and  to  have  expelled  the  Sisyphids, 
30  years  after  the  first  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Heraclids.  His  family,  called  the  Aletidae, 
maintained  themselves  at  Corinth  down  to  the  time 
of  Bacchis. 

Aletlum  (Aletlnus),  a town  of  Calabria. 

Aletrium  or  Alatrlum  (Aletrinas,  -atis  : A la- 
in)* an  ancient  town  of  the  Heraici,  subsequently  a 
municipium  and  a Roman  colony,  W.  of  Sora  and 
E.  of  Anaguia. 

Aleu&dae.  [Alkuas.] 

Aleuas  (*AAe6as),  a descendant  of  Hercules,  was 
the  ruler  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the  Aleuadae.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  Pisistratus  (b.c.  560),  the  family  of 
the  Aleuadae  appears  to  have  become  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopadae.  The 
Scopadae  inhabited  Crannon  and  perhaps  Plmrsalus 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuadae,  re- 
mained at  Larissa.  The  influence  of  the  families, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  ex- 
tended more  or  less  over  the  greater  port  of  Thes- 
saly. They  formed  in  reality  a powerful  aristocratic 
party  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  the  Thes- 
salians. In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (480), 
the  Aleuadae  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Persians, 
and  the  family  continued  to  be  the  predominant 
one  in  Thessaly  for  a long  time  afterwards.  But 
after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (404), 
another  Thessalian  family,  the  dynasts  of  Pherae, 
gradually  rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a 
great  shock  to  the  power  of  the  Aleuadae.  The 
most  formidable  of  these  princes  was  Jason  of 
Pherae,  who  succeeded,  after  various  struggles,  in 
raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus,  or  supreme 
ruler  of  Thessaly.  [Jason.  J 

Aleus.  [Alba.]  * 

Alex  or  Hal  ex  (Alece\  a small  river  in  S. 
Italy,  was  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of 
Rhegium  and  of  the  Locri  Epizephyrii. 

Alexander  (’AA^avSpos),  the  usual  name  of 
Paris  in  the  Iliad. 

Alexander  Several.  [Sbvbrus.] 

Alexander.  I.  Minor  Historical  Persons. 

1.  Son  of  Aeropus,  a native  of  the  Macedonian 
district  called  Lyncestis,  whence  he  is  usually  called 
Alexander  Lyncestcs.  He  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  murder  of  Philip,  b.  c.  336,  but  was  pardoned 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  He  accompanied  Alex- 
ander to  Asia  ; but  in  334  he  was  detected  in 
carrying  on  a treasonable  correspondence  with  Da- 
rius, was  kept  in  confinement  and  put  to  death  in 
330.— 2.  Son  of  Antonias  the  triumvir,  and 
Cleopatra,  bom  with  his  twin-sister  Cleopatra,  B.C. 
40.  After  the  battle  of  Actium  they  were  taken 
to  Rome  by  Augustus,  and  were  generously  edu- 
cated by  Octavia,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  with  her 
own  children.— 3.  Eldest  son  of  Aristobulua  IX., 
king  of  Judaea,  rose  in  arms  in  B.C.  57,  against 
Hyrcanus,  who  wag  supported  by  the  Romans. 
Alexander  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  56  and 
55,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Pompey  at  Antioch 
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in  49.-4.  Third  son  of  Cassander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  by  Thestalonica,  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great  In  his  quarrel  with  his  elder  brother 
Antipater  for  the  government  [Antipatrr],  he 
called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  and  Deme- 
trius Poliurcetes,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was 
murdered  u.  c.  294.-5.  Jonnaeus,  the  son  of 
Joannes  Ilyrcanus,  and  brother  of  Aristobulus  I., 
king  of  the  Jews  B.  c.  104 — 77.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  war 
with  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of  Cyprus  ; and  sub- 
sequently he  bad  to  carry  on  for  six  years  a dan- 
gerous struggle  with  his  own  subjects,  to  whom  he 
had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  by  his  cruelties  and 
by  opposing  the  Pharisees.  He  signalized  his 
victory  by  the  most  frightful  butchery  of  his  sub- 
jects.—6.  Sumamed  Isius,  the  chief  commander 
of  the  Aetolians,  took  an  active  part  in  opposing 
Philip  of  Macedonia  (b.c.  198,  197),  and  in  the 
various  negotiations  with  the  Romans.— 7.  Tyrant 
of  Pherae.  was  a relation  of  Jason,  and  succeeded 
either  Poiydorus  or  Polyphron,  as  Tagus  of  Thes- 
saly, about  b.  c.  369.  In  consequence  of  his  ty- 
rannical government  the  Thessalians  applied  for 
aid  tint  to  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
next  to  Thebes.  The  Thebans  sent  Pelopidas  into 
Thessaly  to  succour  the  malcontents  ; but  having 
ventured  incautiously  within  the  power  of  the 
tyrant,  he  was  seized  by  Alexander,  and  thrown 
into  prison  B.  c.  368.  The  Thebans  sent  a large 
army  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelopidas,  but  they 
were  defeated  in  the  first  campaign,  and  did  not 
obtain  their  object  till  the  next  year,  367.  In  364 
Pelopidas  again  entered  Thessaly  with  a small 
force,  but  was  slain  in  battle  by  Alexander.  The 
Thebans  now  sent  a large  army  against  the  tyrant, 
and  compelled  him  to  become  a dependent  ally 
of  Thebes.  We  afterwards  hear  of  Alexander 
making  piratical  descents  on  many  of  the  Athenian 
dependencies  and  even  on  Attica  itself.  He  was 
murdered  in  367,  by  bis  wife  Thebe,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  her  three  brothers.— 8.  Son  of  Poly- 
sperchon.  the  Macedonian,  was  chiefly  employed 
by  his  father  in  the  command  of  the  armies  which 
he  sent  against  Cassander.  Thus  he  was  sent 
against  Athens  in  B.  c.  318,  and  was  engaged  in 
military  operations  during  the  next  year  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  But  in  315  he  became  reconciled 
to  Cassander,  and  we  find  him  in  314  commanding 
on  behalf  of  the  latter.  He  was  murdered  at  Si- 
cyan  in  314.— 9.  Ptotanaeus.  [ Ptolkmael's.] 
—10.  Tiberius,  bom  at  Alexandria,  of  Jewish 
parents,  and  nephew  of  the  writer  Philo.  He 
deserted  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  re- 
warded for  his  apostacy  by  various  public  appoint- 
ments. In  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  succeeded 
Fadhts  as  procurator  of  Judaea  (a.  n.  46),  and 
was  appointed  by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt  He 
was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  declared  in 
favour  of  Vespasian  ; and  he  accompanied  Titus  in 
the  war  against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the 
taking  of  Jerusalem. 

II.  Kings  of  Epirus. 

1.  Son  of  Ncoptolemus  and  brother  of  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great  Philip  made 
him  king  of  Epirus  in  place  of  his  cousin  Aeacides, 
and  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage 
(b.  c.  336).  In  332,  Alexander,  at  the  request  of 
the  Tarentines.  crossed  over  into  Italy,  to  aid  them 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttii.  After  meeting 
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with  considerable  success,  he  was  defeated  and 
•lain  in  battle  in  326,  near  Pandosia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Acheron  in  Southern  Italy. —2.  Son  of 
Pyrrhus  and  Lanassa,  daughter  of  the  Sicilian 
tyrant  Agnthocles,  succeeded  his  father  in  u.  c.  272, 
mid  drove  Antigonus  Gonatas  out  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  both  ?dace- 
donia  and  Epirus  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anti- 
gonus but  he  recovered  Epirus  by  the  aid  of  the 
Acamanians. 

III.  Kings  of  Macedonia. 

L Son  of  Amyntas  I.,  distinguished  himself  in 
the  life-time  of  his  father  by  kilting  the  Persian 
ambassadors  who  had  come  to  demand  the  sub- 
mission of  Amyntas,  because  they  attempted  to 
ofler  indignities  to  the  ladies  of  the  court,  about 
b.  c.  507.  He  succeeded  his  father  shortly  after- 
wards, was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Persians,  and 
accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece  (b.  c, 
480).  He  gained  the  confidence  of  Mardonius, 
who  sent  him  to  Athens  to  propose  peace  to  the 
Athenians,  which  was  rejected.  He  was  secretly 
inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  and  informed 
them  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae  of  the 
intention  of  Mardonius  to  fight  on  the  following 
day.  He  died  about  b.  c.  455,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Perdiccas  II.— 2.  Son  of  Amyntas  II., 
whom  he  succeeded,  reigned  b.  c.  369 — 367.  A 
usurper  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alorites,  having 
risen  against  him,  Pelopidas,  who  was  called  in  to 
mediate  between  them,  left  Alexander  in  possession 
of  the  kingdom,  but  took  with  him  to  Thebes  se- 
veral hostages  ; among  whom  was  Philip,  the 
youngest  brother  of  Alexander,  afterwards  king  of 
Macedonia.  Alexander  was  shortly  afterwards 
murdered  by  Ptolemy  Alorites.— 3.  Sumamed  the 
Great,  son  of  Philip  IL  and  Olympias,  was  bom  at 
Pella,  B.  c.  356.  His  early  education  was  com- 
mitted to  Leonidas  and  Lysimachus  ; and  he  was 
also  placed  under  the  care  of  Aristotle,  who  ac- 
quired an  influence  over  his  mind  and  character, 
which  was  manifest  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life. 
At  the  nge  of  16  Alexander  was  entrusted  with 
the  government  of  Macedonia  by  his  father,  while 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  kingdom  to  march 
against  Byzantium.  He  first  distinguished  himself, 
however,  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronen  (338),  where 
the  victory  was  mainly  owing  to  his  impetuosity 
and  courage.  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (336), 
Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  20, 
and  found  himself  surrounded  by  enemies  on  every 
side.  He  first  put  down  rebellion  in  his  own  king- 
dom, and  then  rapidly  marched  into  Greece.  His 
unexpected  activity  overawedall  opposition  ; Thebes, 
which  had  been  most  active  against  him,  submitted 
when  he  appeared  at  its  gates  ; and  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  elected  him  to 
the  command  against  Persia,  which  had  previously 
been  bestowed  upon  his  father.  He  now  directed 
his  arms  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north, 
marched  (early  in  335)  across  mount  Hneraus, 
defeated  the  Triballi,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
the  Danube,  which  he  crossed  ; and  on  his  re- 
turn subdued  the  Illyrians  and  Taulantii.  * A 
report  of  his  death  having  reached  Greece,  the 
Thebans  once  more  took  up  arms.  But  a terrible 
| punishment  awaited  them.  He  advanced  into 
I Itoeotla  by  rapid  marches  took  Thebes  by  assault, 

I destroyed  all  tho  buildings,  with  the  exception  of 
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the  house  of  Pindar,  killed  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  6old  the  rest  as  slaves.  Alexander  now  pre- 
pared for  his  great  expedition  against  Persia.  In 
the  spring  of  334,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  with 
about  35,000  men.  Of  these  30,000  were  foot  and 
5000  horse  ; and  of  the  former  only  12,000  were 
Macedonians.  Alexander's  first  engagement  with 
the  Persians  was  on  the  river  Granicus  in  Mysia 
(May  334),  where  they  were  entirely  defeated  by 
him.  This  battle  was  followed  by  the  capture  or 
submission  of  the  chief  towns  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  Halicarnassus  was  not  taken  till 
late  in  the  autumn,  after  a vigorous  defence  by 
Memnnu,  the  ablest  general  of  Darius,  and  whose 
death  in  the  following  year  (333)  relieved  Alex- 
ander from  a formidable  opponent.  He  now  marched 
along  the  coast  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  then 
N.  into  Phrygia  and  to  Gordium,  where  he  cut 
or  untied  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot,  which, 
it  was  said,  was  to  be  loosened  only  by  the  con- 
queror of  Asia.  In  333,  he  marched  from  Gor- 
dium through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  into  Cilicia, 
where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  at  Tarsus  by  a fever, 
brought  on  by  his  great  exertions,  or  through  throw- 
ing himself,  when  heated,  into  the  cold  waters  of 
.the  Cvdnus.  Darius  meantime  had  colleoied  an  army 
of  500,000  or  600,000  man,  with  30,000  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, whom  Alexander  defeated  in  the  narrow 
plain  of  Issus.  Darius  escaped  across  the  Euphrates 
by  the  ford  of  Thapsacus ; but  his  mother,  wife,  and 
children  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  who 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  respect 
Alexander  now  directed  his  arms  against  the  cities 
of  Phoenicia,  most  of  which  submitted  ; but  Tyre 
was  not  taken  till  the  middle  of  332,  after  an  ob- 
stinate defence  of  seven  months.  Next  followed 
the  siege  of  Gaza,  which  again  delayed  Alexander 
two  months.  Afterwards,  according  to  Josephus, 
he  marched  to  Jerusalem,  intending  to  punish  the 
people  for  refusing  to  assist  him,  but  he  was  di- 
verted from  his  purpose  by  the  appearance  of  the  ! 
high  priest,  and  pardoned  the  people.  This  story 
is  not  mentioned  by  Arrian,aad  rests  on  questionable 
evidence. — Alexander  next  inarched  into  Egypt, 
which  willingly  submitted  to  him,  for  the  Egyptians 
had  ever  hated  the  Persians.  At  the  beginning  of 
331,  Alexander  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  W. 
branch  of  the  Nile,  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
and  about  the  same  time  visited  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  in  the  desert  of  Libya,  and  was 
saluted  by  the  priests  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

. — In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  (331),  Alexander 
set  out  to  meet  Darius,  who  had  collected  another 
army.  He  marched  through  Phoenicia  and  Syria 
to  the  Euphrates,  which  he  crossed  at  the  ford 
of  Thapsacus  ; thence  he  proceeded  through  Me- 
sopotamia, crossed  the  Tigris,  and  at  length  met 
with  the  immense  hosts  of  Darius,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  more  than  a million  of  men,  in  the 
plains  of  Gaugamela.  The  battle  was  fought  in  the 
month  of  October,  331,  and  ended  in  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Persians.  Alexander  pursued  the 
fugitives  to  Arbela  (Krbil),  which  place  has  given 
its  name  to  the  battle,  though  distant  about  50 
miles  from  the  spot  where  it  was  fought.  Da- 
rius, who  had  left  the  field  of  battle  early  in  the 
day,  fled  to  Ecbatana  ( Hamadun ),  in  Media. 
Alexander  was  now  the  conqueror  of  Asia,  and 
began  to  adopt  Persian  habits  and  customs,  by 
which  he  conciliated  the  affections  of  his  new  sub- 
jects. From  Arbela  he  marched  to  Babylon,  Susa, 
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and  Persepolis,  all  of  which  surrendered  to  him.  He 
is  said  to  nave  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  Persepolis, 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a 
banquet,  at  the  instigation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian 
courtezan. — At  the  beginning  of  330  Alexander 
marched  from  Persepolis  into  Media,  in  pursuit  of 
Darius,  whom  he  followed  through  Rhagae  and  the 
passes  of  the  Elburz  mountains,  called  by  the 
ancients  the  Caspian  Gates,  into  the  deserts  of 
Parthia,  where  the  unfortunate  king  was  murdered 
by  Bessus,  satrap  of  Bactria,  and  his  associates. 
Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persqpolis,  to  be  buried 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  Bessus  escaped 
to  Bactria,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Persia. 
Alexander  was  engaged  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  in  subduing  the  N.  provinces  of  Asia 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  Indus,  namely,  Hyr- 
cania,  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Drangae  and  Sarangae. 
It  was  during  this  campaign  that  PifUOTAS,  his 
father  Parmknion,  and  other  Macedonians,  were 
executed  on  the  charge  of  treason.  In  329  Alex- 
ander crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Paropamisus 
(the  Hindoo  A'oos/i),  and  marched  into  Bactria 
against  Bessus,  whom  he  ■pursued  across  the  Oxus 
into  Sogdiana.  In  this  country  Bessus  was  be- 
trayed to  him,  and  was  put  to  death.  Front  the 
Oxus  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Jaxartes  (the  S*>), 
which  he  crossed,  and  defeated  several  Scythian 
tribes  N.  of  that  river.  After  founding  a city 
Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartes,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
and  returned  to  Zariaspa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent 
the  winter  of  329.  It  was  here  that  he  killed 
his  friend  Clitus  in  a drunken  revel.  — In  328, 
Alexander  again  crossed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  but  was  not  able  to  effect 
it  in  the  year,  and  accordingly  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Nautaca,  a place  in  the  middle  of  the 
province.  At  the  beginning  of  327,  he  took  a 
mountain  fortress,  in  which  Oxynrtes,  a Bactrian 
prince,  had  deposited  his  wife  and  daughters.  The 
beauty  of  Roxana,  one  of  the  latter,  captivated  the 
conqueror,  and  he  accordingly  made  her  his  wife. 
This  marriage  with  one  of  his  Eastern  subjects 
was  in  accordance  with  the  whole  of  his  policy. 
Haring  completed  the  conquest  of  Sogdiana,  be 
marched  S.  into  Baotria,  and  made  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  India.  While  in  Bactria  another 
conspiracy  was  discovered  for  the  murder  of  the 
king.  The  plot  was  formed  by  Hermolaus  with  a 
number  of  the  royal  pages,  and  Callisthenes,  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  it.  All  the 
conspirators  were  put  to  death.  Alexander  did  not 
leave  Bactria  till  late  in  the  spring  of  327,  and 
crossed  the  Indus,  probably  near  the  modern 
Attock.  He  met  with  no  resistance  till  be  reached 
the  Hydaspes,  where  he  was  opposed  by  Porus,  nn 
Indian  king,  whom  he  defeated  after  a gallant  re- 
sistance, and  took  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to 
him  his  kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distin- 
guished honour.  He  founded  two  towns,  one  on 
each  bank  of  the  Ilydaspes  : one  called  Bucephala, 
in  honour  of  his  horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  here, 
after  carrying  him  through  so  many  victories  ; and 
the  other  Nicaea,  to  commemorate  his  victory. 
From  thence  he  marched  across  the  Acesines  (the 
Chinab)  and  the  Ilydraotes  (the  /faces),  and  pe- 
netrated as  far  as  the  Hyphasis  ( Garra \ This  was 
the  furthest  point  which  he  reached,  for  the  Macedo- 
nians, worn  out  by  long  sen-ice,  and  tired  of  the  war, 
refused  to  advance  further  ; and  Alexander,  not- 
withstanding his  entreaties  and  prayers,  was  obliged 
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to  lead  them  bock.  He  returned  to  the  Hydaspet, 
where  he  had  previously  given  ordcra  for  the  building 
of  a fleet,  and  then  sailed  down  the  river  with  about 
8000  men,  while  the  remainder  marched  along  the 
banks  in  two  divisions.  This  was  late  in  the  au- 
tumn of  3*27.  The  people  on  each  side  of  the 
river  submitted  without  resistance,  except  the  Malli, 
in  the  conquest  of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander 
was  severely  wounded.  At  the  confluence  of  the 
Acesines  and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a city, 
and  left  Philip  as  satrap,  with  a considerable  body 
of  Greeks.  Here  he  built  some  fresh  ships,  and 
continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  founded  a 
city  at  Pattala,  the  apex  of*  the  delta  of  the  Indus, 
and  sailed  into  the  Indian  octan,  whioh  he  reached 
about  the  middle  of  326-  Nearchus  was  sent  with 
the  fleet  to  sail  along  the  coast  to  the  Persian  gulf 
[Xbarchus]  ; and  Alexander  marched  with  the 
rest  of  his  forces  through  Gedrosia,  in  which  country 
his  army  suffered  greatly  from  want  of  water  and 
provisions.  He  reached  Susa  at  the  beginning  of 
325.  Here  he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops 
some  rest  from  their  labours  ; and  anxious  to  form 
his  European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  80  of  his  generals  Asiatic 
wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries.  He  him- 
self took  a second  wife,  Barsine,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Darius,  and  according  to  some  accounts,  a third, 
Paryaatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochua  About  10,000 
.Macedonians  followed  the  example  of  their  king 
and  generals,  and  married  Asiatic  women.  Alex- 
ander also  enrolled  large  numbers  of  Asiatics 
among  his  troops,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian 
tactics.  He  moreover  directed  his  attention  to  the 
increase  of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  made  navigable,  by  removing 
the  artificial  obstructions  which  had  been  made  in 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  The  Mace- 
donians, who  were  discontented  with  several  of  the 
new  arrangements  of  the  king,  rose  in  mutiny 
against  him,  which  he  quelled  with  some  difficulty. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  (325)  he  went 
to  Echatana,  where  he  lost  his  great  favourite  Hr- 
ph  akstion.  From  Echatana  lie  marched  to  Ba- 

bylon, subduing  in  his  way  the  Coseaei,  a mountain 
tribe  ; and  before  he  reached  Babylon  he  was  met 
by  ambassadors  from  almost  every  part  of  the 
known  world.  Alexander  entered  Babylon  in  the 
spring  of  3*24,  about  a year  before  his  death,  not- 
withstanding the  warnings  of  the  Chaldaeaiis,  who 
predicted  evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  city  at 
that  time.  He  intended  to  make  Babylon  the 
capital  of  his  empire,  as  the  best  point  of  com- 
munication between  his  eastern  and  western  do- 
minions. H is  schemes  were  numerous  and  gigantic. 
His  first  object  was  the  conquest  of  Arabia,  which 
was  to  be  followed,  it  was  said,  by  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Italy,  Cartilage,  and  the  West  But  his 
views  were  not  confined  merely  to  conquest.  He 
ordered  a fleet  to  be  built  on  the  Caspian,  in  order 
to  explore  that  sea.  He  also  intended  to  improve 
the  distribution  of  waters  in  the  Babylonian  plain, 
and  for  that  purpose  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to 
inspect  the  canal  called  Pallacopas.  On  his  return 
to  Babylon  he  was  attacked  by  a fever,  probably 
brought  on  by  his  recent  exertions  in  the  marshy 
districts  around  Babylon,  and  aggravated  by  the 
quantity  of  wine  he  had  drunk  at  a banquet  given 
to  his  principal  officers.  He  died  after  an  illness  of 
11  days,  in  the  month  of  Mayor  June  fi.c.323,at 
the  age  of  32,  after  a reign  of  12  years  and  8 months. 
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He  appointed  no  one  as  his  successor,  but  just  before 
his  death  be  gave  bis  ring  to  Perdiccas.  Roxana  was 
with  child  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  afterwards 
bore  a son  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Alexan- 
der Aegus. — The  history  of  Alexander  forms  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Unlike 
other  Asiatic  conquerors,  his  progress  was  marked 
by  something  more  than  devastation  and  ruin  ; at 
every  step  ef  his  course  the  Greek  language  and 
civilization  took  root  and  flourished  ; and  after  his 
death  Greek  kingdoms  were  formed  in  all  parts  of 
Asia,  which  continued  to  exist  for  centuries.  By 
his  conquests  the  knowledge  of  mankiud  was  in- 
creased ; the  sciences  of  geography,  natural  history 
and  others,  received  vast  additions  ; and  it  was 
through  him  that  a road  was  opened  to  India,  and 
that  Europeans  became  acquainted  with  the  products 
of  the  remote  East.— 4.  Aegus,  son  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Roxana,  was  born  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  B.  c.  323,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  the  partner  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus  in  the 
empire,  under  the  guardianship  of  Perdiccas,  An- 
tipater, and  Polysperchon  in  succession.  Alexander 
and  his  mother  Roxana  were  imprisoned  by  Cas- 
sander,  when  he  obtained  possession  of  Macedonia 
in  31 6,  and  remained  in  prison  till  311,  when  they 
were  put  to  death  by  Cassander. 

IV.  Kings  of  Syria. 

1.  Sumaracd  Balas,  a person  of  low  origin,  pre- 
tended to  be  the  son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes, 
and  reigned  in  Syria  B.  c.  150 — 146.  He  defeated 
and  slew  in  battle  Demetrius  I.  Soter,  but  was 
afterwards  defeated  and  dethroned:  by  Demetrius 
II.  Nicator.— 2.  Suniamed  Zebina  or  Zabinas, 
son  of  a merchant,  was  set  up  by  Ptolemy  Physcon 
as  a pretender  to  the  throne  of  Syria,  shortly  after 
the  return  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator  from  his  cap- 
tivity among  the  Partitions,  b.  c.  128.  He  defeated 
Demetrius  in  125,  but  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
Ajuiochus  Grvpus,  by  whom  he  was -pot  to  death, 
122. 

V.  Literary. 

L Of  Aegae,  a peripatetic  philosopher  at  Romo 
in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  was  tutor  to  the 
emperor  Nero.— 2.  The  Aetolion,  of  Pleuron  iu 
Aetolia,  a Greek  poet,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
maeus  Philadelphia  (b.  c.  285—247),  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven 
tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragic  pleiad.  He 
also  wrote  other  poems  besides  tragedies.  Hit 
fragments  are  collected  by  Capellmann,  Alexandri 
Aftoli  Fragmenia , Bonn,  1829.— 3.  Of  Aphro- 
disias,  in  Caria,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  com- 
mentators on  Aristotle,  lived  about  a.  d.  200. 
About  half  his  voluminous  works  were  edited  and 
translated  into  Latin  at  the  revival  of  literature  ; 
there  are  a few  more  extant  in  the  original  Greek, 
which  have  neve*  been  printed,  and  an  Arabic 
version  is  preserved  of  several  others.  His  most 
important  treatise  is  entitled  Dt  Fata , an  inquiry 
into  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of 
Fate  and  Freewill : edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1824. 
— 4.  Cornelius,  suniamed  Poly  his  tor,  a Greek 
writer,  was  made  prisoner  during  the  war  of  Sulla 
in  Greece  (b.c.87 — 84),  and  sold  as  a slave  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  who  took  him  to  Ueme,  made 
him  the  teacher  of  his  children,  and  subsequently 
restored  him  to  freedom.  The  surname  of  Poly- 
bistor  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  prodigious 
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learning.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a vast  number 
of  works,  all  of  which  have  perished  : the  most 
important  of  them  was  one  in  42  books,  containing 
historical  and  geographical  accounts  of  nearly  all 
countries  of  the  ancient  world.  — 5.  Sumained 
Lychnus,  of  Ephesus,  a Greek  rhetorician  and 
poet,  lived  about  B.  c.  30.  A few  fragments  of 
his  geographical  and  astronomical  poems  are  ex- 
tant.—6.  Of  Myndns,  in  Caria,  a Greek  writer 
on  zoology  of  uncertain  date.— 7.  Numetiitu,  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  oera.  Two  works  are  as- 
cribed to  him,  one  De  Figwria  Sententiarum  ft 
Elocution **,  from  which  Aquila  Romanus  took  his 
materials  for  his  work  on  the  same  subject  ; and 
the  other  On  Sliott -speeches  ; which  was  written 
by  a later  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Alexander. 
Edited  in  Wall's  Hhctores  Graeci,  vol.  viii. 
—8.  The  Paphlagonian,  a celebrated  impostor, 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  second 
century  after  Christ,  of  whom  Lucian  has  given  an 
amusing  account,  chiefly  of  the  various  contrivances 
by  which  he  established  and  maintained  the  credit 
of  an  oracle.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the 
populace  seems  incredible  ; indeed,  the  narrative 
of  Lucian  would  appear  to  be  a mere  romance,  were 
it  not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  Antoninus  and 
M.  Aurelius,— 9.  Sumamed  Peloplaton,  a Greek 
rhetorician  of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia,  was  appointed 
Greek  secretary  to  M.  Antoninus,  about  a.  d.  174. 
At  Athens  he  conquered  the  celebrated  rhetorician 
Herodcs  Atticus,  in  a rhetorical  contest.  All  per- 
sons, however,  did  not  admit  his  abilities  ; for  a 
Corinthian  of  the  name  of  Sceptes  said  that  he  had 
found  in  Alexander  “ the  clay  (IIfi\oy),  but  not 
Plato.”  This  saying  gave  rise  to  the  surname  of 
Peloplnton.— 10.  Philalethes,  an  ancient  Greek 
physician,  lived  probably  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  B.  c.,  and  succeeded  Zeuxis  as  head 
of  a celebrated  Herophilean  school  of  medicine, 
established  in  Phrygia  between  Laodicea  and 
Carura.— 11.  Of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  an  eminent 
physician,  lived  in  the  6th  century  after  Christ, 
and  is  the  author  of  two  extant  Greek  works  : 
— 1.  Likri  Dnodecini  de  Re  Medica  ; 2.  De  Lum- 
Lricis. 

Alexandria,  oftener  -la,  rarely  -5a  ('A \t(dv- 
Sptia:  'AAt£avtyeus,  Alexsndrinus),  the  name  of 
several  cities  founded  by,  or  in  memory  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  — 1.  (AleramJriay  Arab.  Tskan- 
deria ),  the  capital  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies, 
ordered  by  Alexander  to  be  founded  in  B.  c.  332. 
It  was  built  on  the  narrow  neck  of  land  between 
the  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  Mediterranean,  opposite 
to  the  I.  of  Pharos,  which  was  joined  to  the  city 
by  an  artificial  dyke,  called  Heptastadium,  which 
formed,  with  the  island,  the  two  harbours  of  the 
city,  that  on  the  N.  E.  of  the  dyke  being  named  the 
Great  Harbour  (now  the  New  Pori),  that  on  the 
S.  W.  Eunostos  (eCveeros,  the  Old  Port),  These 
harbours  communicated  with  each  other  by  two 
channels  cut  through  the  Heptastadium,  one  at 
each  end  of  it ; and  there  was  a canal  from  the 
Eunostos  to  the  Lake  Mareotis.  The  city  was 
built  on  a regular  plan;  and  was  intersected  by  two 
principal  streets,  above  100  feet  wide,  the  one  ex- 
tending 30  stadia  from  E.  to  W.,  the  other  across 
this,  from  the  sea  towards  the  lake,  te  the  length 
of  10  stadia.  At  the  E.  extremity  of  the  city  was 
the  royal  quarter,  called  Bruchium,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  chief  street,  outside  of  the  city,  the  Ne- 
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cropolis  or  cemetery.  A great  lighthouse  was 
built  on  the  I.  of  Pharos  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.  c.  283).  Under  the  care  of  the 
Ptolemies,  as  the  capital  of  a great  kingdom  and 
of  the  most  fertile  country  on  the  earth,  and  com- 
manding by  its  position  all  the  commerce  of  Europe 
with  the  East,  Alexandria  soon  became  the  most 
wealthy  and  splendid  city  of  the  known  world. 
Greeks,  Jews,  and  other  foreigners  flocked  to  it  ; 
and  its  population  probably  amounted  to  three 
quarters  of  a million.  But  a still  greater  distinction 
was  conferred  upon  it  through  the  foundation,  by 
the  first  two  Ptolemies,  of  the  Museum,  an  esta- 
blishment in  which  men  devoted  to  literature  were 
maintained  at  the  public  cost,  and  of  the  Library, 
which  contained  90,000  distinct  works,  and  400.000 
volumes,  and  the  increase  of  which  made  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  another  library  in  the  Serapeum 
(Temple  of  Serapis),  which  reached  to  42.800 
volumes,  but  which  was  destroyed  by  the  bishop 
Theophilus,  at  the  time  of  the  general  overthrow 
of  the  heathen  temples  under  Theodosius  (a.  d. 
389).  The  Great  Library  suffered  severely  by 
fire  when  Julius  Caesar  was  besieged  in  Alex- 
dria,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  Amrou,  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  a.  b.  651.  These 
institutions  made  Alexandria  the  chief  centre  of 
literary  activity.  When  Egypt  became  a Rnmnn 
province  [AaaYPTOS],  Alexandria  was  made  the 
residence  of  the  Pmefectus  Aegvpti.  It  retained 
its  commercial  and  literary  importance,  and  became 
also  a chief  seat  of  Christianity  and  theological 
learning.  Its  site  is  now  covered  by  a mass  of 
ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains  of  the  cisterns 
by  which  the  whole  city  was  supplied  with  water, 
house  by  house  ; the  two  obelisks  (vulg.  Cleopatra's 
Needing),  which  adorned  the  gateway  of  the  royal 
palace,  and,  outside  the  walls,  to  the  S.,  the  co- 
lumn of  Diocletian  (vulg.  Pompey's  Pillar).  The 
modern  city  stands  on  the  dyke  uniting  the  island 
of  Pharos  to  the  mainland.  — 2.  A.  Troas,  also 
Troas  simply  (*A.  if  Tpteds : EskistamiouL,  i.  e. 
the  Old  CV/y),  on  the  sea-coast  S.W.  of  Troy, 
was  enlarged  by  Andgonus,  hence  called  Anti- 
gonla,  but  afterwards  it  resumed  its  first  name.  It 
flourished  greatly,  both  under  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  ; it  was  made  a colonia  ; and  both  Julius 
Caesar  and  Constantine  thought  of  establishing  the 
seat  of  empire  in  it.  — 3.  A,  ad  Issnm  (’A.  «a-rd 
'\a<x6v  : lskendcroon,  Stxmderoun. , AltrandrvUe),  a 
sea-port  at  the  entrance  of  Syria,  a little  S.  of 
Issus.— 4.  In  Susiana,  aft  Antiockia , aft.  Charajt 
Spasini  (Xdpa£  FI aalvov  or  5* cur.),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tigris,  built  by  Alexander  ; destroyed  by  a 
flood  ; restored  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  : birth- 
place of  Dionysius  Periesgetes  and  Isidores  Chara- 
cenus.  — 6.  A.  Ariae  (’A  if  lv  'Apioir:  Herat) , 
founded  by  Alexander  on  the  river  Arias,  in  the 
Persian  province  of  Aria,  a very  flourishing  city, 
on  the  great  caravan  road  to  India.  — 6.  A.  Aracho- 
siae  or  Alexandropolis  ( Kandahar  ?),  on  the  river 
Arachotus.  was  probably  not  founded  till  after  the 
time  of  Alexander.— 7.  A.  Bactriana  O' A.  kotA 
Bluer  pa  : prob.  Khooloom , Ru.),  E.  of  Bactra. 
(8a/4i).  — 8.  A.  ad  Caucasum,  or  aped  Paropa- 
misidas  (*A  lv  TlapoirauuraSait),  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Paropamisus  ( Hindoo  Koosh ),  probably  near 
Caboel.  — 9.  A.  Ultima  or  Alexandrescata  (*A. 
if  lex*TV‘-  Kokand  ?),  in  Sogdiann,  on  the  Jax- 
artes,  a little  E.  of  Cvropolis  or  Cyreschata,  marked 
the  furthest  point  reached  by  Alexander  iu  hit 
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Scythian  expedition.— These  are  not  all  the  cities 
of  the  name. 

Alexlc&cu*  (’AA«£f»tait©j),  the  averter  of  evil,  a 
surname  of  several  deities,  hut  particularly  of  Zeus, 
Apollo,  and  Hercules. 

AJexlnus  (’AAe^Tros),  of  Elis,  a philosopher  of 
the  Dialectic  or  Megarian  school,  and  a disciple  of 
Enbulides,  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century  b.  c. 

Alexis  (*AA*{«).  L A comic  poet,  born  at 
Tburii  in  Italy,  and  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  was 
the  unde  and  instructor  of  Menander,  was  bom 
about  b.  c.  394,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  106. 
Some  of  his  plays,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  writ- 
ten 245,  belonged  to  the  Middle,  and  others  to  the 
New  Comedy.— 2.  A sculptor  and  statuary,  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Polycletus. 

Alfenus  Varus.  [Varus.] 

Algldtun  nr  Algldus  (nr.  Cava  ?),  a small  but 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Aequi  on  one  of  the 
hills  of  M.  Algidus,  of  which  all  trace  has  now 
disappeared. 

Algldus  Moils,  a range  of  mountains  in  La- 
tium,  extending  S.  from  Praeneste  to  M.  Alba- 
nia, cold,  but  covered  with  wood,  and  containing 
good  pasturage  ( gelitlo  Ahjido.  Hor.  Curm.  i.  21. 
6 ; nigrae  /trad  frondit  in  Algido , Id.  iv.  4. 
58).  It  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Diana.  From  it  the  Aequi  usually  made  their  in- 
cursions into  the  Roman  territory. 

Alienna  Caeclna.  [Cakcina.J 

Alimentus,  L.  Ciuclus,  a celebrated  Roman  an- 
nalist, antiquary,  and  jurist,  was  praetor  in  Sicily, 
R.  c.  209,  and  wrote  several  works,  of  which  the 
best  known  was  his  Annulet , which  contained  an 
account  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

Alinda  (ra  ’'AAtriSa : ’AAtrStoj),  a fortress  and 
small  town,  S.E.  of  Stratonice,  where  Ada,  queen 
of  Carm.  fixed  her  residence,  when  she  was  driven 
out  of  Halicarnassus  (b.c.  340). 

Aliphera  (*AAf^« pa,  ’AA'apijpa:  *AA upttpaios. 
'AKupnpevi ; nr.  Neruritxa.  Ra.),  a fortified  town 
in  Arcadia,  situated  on  a mountain  on  the  borders 
of  Elis,  3.  of  the  Alphgua,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  hero  Alipherus,  son  of  Lycaon. 

Alipherus.  [Aliphera.] 

AH  so  (Eleen).  a strong  fortress  built  by  Drusus 
R.  c.  11,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Luppia  ( Ltppe ) 
and  the  Kliso  (Ainu). 

Alison tia  (A/«tr),  a river  flowing  into  the  Mo- 
sel la  (Monel). 

Allectua,  the  chief  officer  of  Carausius  in  Bri- 
tain, whom  he  murdered  in  a.  d.  293.  He  then 
assumed  the  imperial  title  himself,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  296  by  the  general  of  Constan- 
tins. 

All  la  or  more  correctly  Alia,  n small  river,  which 
rises  about  1 1 miles  from  Rome,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Crustumerium,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber 
about  6 miles  from  Rome.  It  is  memorable  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Oauls  on  its  banks, 
July  16th,  B.C.  390;  which  day,  diet  AUientit , 
was  hence  marked  as  an  unlucky  day  in  the  Roman 
calendar. 

A Allien  us.  L A friend  of  Cicero,  was  the 
legate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  B.  c.  60,  praetor  in  49. 
and  governor  of  Sicily  on  behalf  of  Caesar  in  48 
and  47.-2.  A legate  of  Doiabella,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  into  Egypt  in  43. 

Allifae  or  Alifae  < Allifanus : Alli/e ),  a town  of 
Samnium,  on  the  Vulturous,  in  a fertile  country. 
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It  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  its  large 
drinking-cups  (AUi/ana  tc.  pocula.  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8. 
39). 

Allobrfiges  ( Nom.  Sing.  Alldbrox : * AAAigpoyet. 
*AAAd£pi/y«r,  'AWoipcyft : perhaps  from  the  Celtic 
at//, 44  rock ” or  “ mountain,”  and  6rw/,  '*  dwelling,” 
consequently  “ dwellers  in  the  mountains  ”),  a 
powerful  people  of  Gaul  dwelling  between  the 
Khodanus  (Hhone)  and  the  Isnra  (Itire).  as  far  as 
the  L.  Lem  annus  (ImJx  of  Gene ra),  consequently 
in  the  modem  Dauphind  and  Savoy.  Their  chief 
town  was  Vienna  on  the  Rhone.  They  are  first 
mentioned  in  Hannibal's  invasion,  B.  c.  218.  They 
were  conquered,  in  b.  c.  121,  by  Q.  Fahius  Maxi- 
mus Allobrogicus,  and  made  subjects  of  Rome,  but 
they  bore  the  yoke  unwillingly,  and  were  always 
disposed  to  rebellion.  In  the  time  of  Ammianus 
the  eastern  part  of  their  country  was  called  Sapau- 
dia,  i.  e.  Savoy. 

Almo  (Almone),  a small  river,  rises  near  Bo- 
rillae,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  8.  of  Rome,  in 
which  the  statues  of  Cybele  were  washed  an- 
nually. 

Almdpea  (*AA uwt«t),  a people  in  Macedonia, 
inhabiting  the  district  Almopia  between  Eordaea 
and  Pelagonia. 

Aloeus  (’AAcosuj).  son  of  Poseidon  and  Cannce, 
married  Iphimedfe,  the  daughter  of  Triops.  His 
wife  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  by  whom  she  had 
two  son9,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  who  are  usually 
called  the  Aladae..  fmm  their  reputed  father  Aloeus. 
They  were  renowned  for  theirextraordinarv  strength 
and  daring  spirit.  When  they  were  9 years 
old,  each  of  their  bodies  measured  9 cubits  in 
breadth  and  27  in  height.  At  this  early  age, 
they  threatened  the  Olympian  gods  with  war, 
and  attempted  to  pile  Ossa  upon  Olympus,  and 
Pelion  upon  Ossa.  They  would  have  accomplished 
their  object,  says  Homer,  had  they  been  allowed 
to  grow  up  to  the  age  of  manhood  ; but  Apollo 
destroyed  them  before  their  beards  began  to  ap- 
pear ( (Jti.  xi.  305,  seq.).  They  also  put  the  god 
Ares  in  chains,  and  kept  him  imprisoned  for 
13  months.  Other  stories  are  related  of  them  by 
later  writers. 

Aloidae.  [Aloeus.] 

Alonta  (’AAdera : Terek),  a river  of  Albania,  in 
Sarmatia  Asiatica,  flowing  into  the  Caspian. 

Aldpe  (’AAdwit),  daughter  of  Cercyon,  became 
by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Hippothous.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  her  father,  but  her  body  was 
changed  by  Poseidon  into  a well,  which  bore  the 
same  name. 

Aldpe  (‘AAdrrj : ’AAowedt,  'AAonirifs).  1.  A 
town  in  the  Opuntian  Locris,  opposite  Euboea. 
— 2.  A town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  (//.  ii. 
682). 

Aidpdce  (*AA»i rtidi  and  ’AAwvvaai : *AA*t«- 
iffdv),  a demus  of  Attica,  of  the  tribe  Antioch  is, 
11  stadia  E.  of  Athens,  on  the  hill  Anchesmus. 

Alopeconnesua  (%  AAonrreSyinjiroi : ’AAonr fKoy- 
viiaioi : A lejei  9 ),  a town  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus.  founded  by  the  Aeolians. 

Alpenus  (’AA^rjedi,  ’AAwijvof),  a town  of  the 
Epicnemidii  Locri  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae. 

Alpes  (al  yAAir«(T,  tj  "A  A tit,  ’AA  wtiyd  6pv , 

ri  ^AAtsio  6(ni ; probably  from  the  Celtic  Alb  or 
Alp , “a  height”),  the  mountains  forming  the 
boundary  of  northern  Italy,  are  a part  of  the 
great  mountain-chain,  which  extends  from  the 
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Gulf  of  Genoa  across  Europe  to  the  Black  Sea, 
of  which  the  Apennines  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Grecian  peninsula  may  be  regarded  as  off-shoots. 
Of  the  Alps  proper,  the  Greeks  had  very  little 
knowledge,  and  included  them  under  the  general 
name  of  the  Rhipaean  mountains.  The  Romans 
first  obtained  some  knowledge  of  them  by  Hanni- 
bal's passage  across  them:  this  knowledge  was 
gradually  extended  by  their  various  wars  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  who  were  not  finally 
subdued  till  the  reign  of  Augustus.  In  the  time 
of  the  emperors  the  different  parts  of  the  Alps 
were  distinguished  by  the  following  names,  most 
of  which  are  still  retained.  We  enumerate  them 
in  order  from  W.  to  E.  1.  Alpks  Maiutimak, 
the  Maritime  or  Lit/urian  Alps,  from  Genua  (Ge- 
noa), where  the  Apennines  begin,  run  W.  as 
far  as  the  river  Varus  (Tar)  and  M.  Coma  (la 
Caillole ),  and  then  N.  to  M.  Vesulus  (Monte 
lr»o),  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Alps.- — 
2.  Alpks  Cottiab  or  Cottianae,  the  Cottian 
Alps  (so  called  from  a king  Cottius  in  the  time  of 
Augustus),  from  Monte  Viso  to  Mont  Cenis,  con- 
tained M.  Matrons,  afterwards  called  M.  Janus  or 
Janua  (Mont  Generre),  across  which  Cottius  con- 
structed a road,  which  became  the  chief  means  of 
communication  between  Italy  and  Gaul : this  road 
leads  from  the  valley  of  the  Durance  in  France 
to  Segusio  (Susa)  and  the  valley  of  the  Dora  in 
Piedmont.  The  pass  over  Mont  Cenis,  now  one 
of  the  most  frequented  of  the  Alpine  passes,  appears 
to  have  been  unknown  in  antiquity. — 3.  Alpbs 
Graiab,  also  Saltus  Grains  (the  name  i»  probably 
Celtic,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Greece),  the 
Graian  Alps , from  Mont  Cenis  to  the  Little  St 
Bernard  inclusive,  contained  the  Jugum  Cremonis 
(le  Cramont)  and  the  Centronicae  Alpes,  apparently 
the  Little  St.  Bernard  and  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. The  Little  St  Bernard,  which  is  sometimes 
called  Alpis  Graia,  is  probably  the  pass  by  which 
Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps  ; the  road  over  it, 
which  was  improved  by  Augustus,  led  to  Au- 
gusta (Aosta)  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi. — 
4.  Alpks  Penninae,  the  Pennine  Alps,  from  the 
Great  St  Bernard  to  the  Simplon  inclusive,  the 
highest  portion  of  the  chain,  including  Mont  Blanc, 
Monte  Rosa,  and  Mont  Cervin.  The  Great  St 
Bernard  was  called  M.  Pennlnua,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit the  inhabitants  worshipped  a deity,  whom  the 
Romans  called  Jupiter  Penninus.  The  name  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  pen, 44  a height.” 
— 5.  Alpks  Lbpontiorvm  or  Lkpontiak,  the 
Jjepontian  or  Helvetian  Alps,  from  the  Simplon  to 
the  St.  Gothard.  — 6.  Alpes  Hhabticab,  the 
Rhaetian  Alps , from  the  St  Gothard  to  the  Or- 
teler  by  the  pass  of  the  Stelvio.  M.  AdQla  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  St  Gothard,  but  it  roust 
be  another  name  for  the  whole  range,  if  Strabo 
is  right  in  stating  that  both  the  Rhine  and  the 
Adda  rise  in  M.*Adula.  The  Romans  were  ac- 
quainted with  two  passes  across  the  Rhaetian  Alps, 
connecting  Curia  (Coirs)  and  Milan,  one  across 
the  SplUgen  and  the  other  across  Mont  Septimer, 
and  both  meeting  at  Clavenna  (Ckiavenna).  — 7. 
Alpes  TridentInae,  the  mountains  of  southern 
Tyrol,  in  which  the  Athgsis  (Adiye)  rises,  with  the 
I ass  of  the  Brenner.  — 8.  Alpbs  Noricab,  the 
None  Alps,  N.  E.  of  the  Tridentine  Alps,  com- 
prising the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salzburg.  — 9.  Alpes  Carnicak,  the  Caruic  Alps, 
E.  of  the  Tridentine,  and  S.  of  theNoric,  to  Mount 
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Terglu.  — 10.  Alpbs  Juliak,  the  Julian  Alps, 
from  Mount  Terglu  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Illyrian  or  Dalmatian  mountains,  which  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Dalmaticae,  further  north 
by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Pannonicae.  The  Alpes 
Juliae  were  so  called  because  Julias  Caesar  or 
Augustus  constructed  roads  across  them : they  arc 
also  called  Alpes  Venetae. 

A1  phonos  Varus.  [Varus.] 

Alphfcslboea  (’A\<p«nGola).  1.  Mother  of  Ado- 
nis. [Adonis.]  — 2.  Daughter  of  Phcgeus,  who 
married  Alcmaeon.  [Alcmaeon.] 

Alpheus  Mytilfcnaeus  (’AA <p*los  MvriKrjrtuos), 
the  author  of  about  12  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  was  probably  a contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Augustus. 

Alpheus  (’AA^eufr:  Dor.  ’AA tp*6s  ; Alfeo,  Ro- 
feo,  Rvfo , Rufea),  the  chief  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rises  at  Phylace  in  Arcadia,  shortly  afterwards 
sinks  under  ground,  appears  again  near  Asea,  and 
then  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  EurOtas. 
After  flowing  20  stadia,  the  two  rivers  disappear 
under  ground : the  Alpheus  again  rises  at  Pegae 
in  Arcadia,  and  increased  by  many  affluents,  flows 
N.  W.  through  Arcadia  and  Elis,  not  far  from 
Olympia,  and  falls  into  the  Ionian  sea.  The  sub- 
terranean descent  of  the  river,  which  is  confirmed 
by  modem  travellers,  gave  rise  to  the  story  about 
the  river-god  Alpheus  and  the  nymph  Arethusa. 
The  latter,  pursued  by  Alpheus,  was  changed  by 
Artemis  into  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  the  island 
of  Ortvgia  at  Syracuse,  but  the  god  continued  to 
ursue  her  under  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  minglo 
is  stream  with  the  fountain  in  Ortygia.  Hence 
it  was  said  that  a cup  thrown  into  the  Alpheus 
would  appear  again  in  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in 
Ortygia.  Other  accounts  related  that  Artemis  her- 
self was  beloved  by  Alpheus : the  goddess  was 
worshipped,  under  the  name  of  Alpheaea,  both  in 
Elis  and  Ortvgia. 

Alphlus  Avltus.  [Avitus.] 

Alplnus,  a name  which  Horace  gives  in  ridicule 
to  a bombastic  poet.  He  probably  means  Biba- 

CULUS. 

Alslum  (Alsiensis  : Palo),  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient Etruscan  towns  on  the  coast  near  Caere,  and 
a Roman  colony  after  the  1st  Punic  war.  In  its 
neighbourhood  Pompey  had  a country-seat  (villa 
A Isiensis). 

Althaea  (’AA0aia),daughter  of  the  Aetolian  king 
Thestius  and  Eurythemis,  married  Oeneus.  king  of 
Calydon,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  several 
children,  and  among  others  of  Mklkagkr,  upon 
whose  death  she  killed  herself. 

Althaea,  the  chief  town  of  the  Olcades  in  the 
country  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

AlthemSnes  (’ AKQripevyjs  or  ’AXdatpitnis),  son 
of  Catreus,  king  of  Crete.  In  consequence  of  an 
oracle,  that  Catreus  would  lose  his  life  by  one  of 
his  children,  Althcmenes  quitted  Crete  and  went 
to  Rhodes.  There  he  unwittingly  killed  his  father, 
who  had  come  in  search  of  his  son. 

Altinum  (Altlnas:  Altino),  a wealthy  muni- 
cipium  in  the  land  of  the  Veneti  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silis  and  on  the  road 
from  Patavium  to  Aquileia,  was  a wealthy  manu- 
facturing town,  and  the  chief  emporium  for  all  the 
goods  which  were  sent  from  southern  Italy  to  the 
countries  of  the  north.  Goods  could  be  brought 
from  Ravenna  to  Altinum  through  the  Lagoon  a 
and  the  numerous  canals  of  the  Po,  safe  from  storms 
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and  pirates.  There  were  many  beautiftil  villas 
around  the  town.  ( Mart.  iv.  25.) 

Aids  ("AArts),  the  sacred  grove  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia. 

Aluatlum  or  Haluntlum  (’AAouvriov),  a town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  on  a steep  hill,  celebrated 
for  its  wine. 

Alus  or  Halos  (*AAor,  "AA or : *AA«ut  : nr.  Ke- 
faiori,  Hu.),  a town  in  Phthiotis  in  Theasalv,  at 
the  extremity  of  M.  Othrys,  built  by  the  hero 
Athamas. 

Alyattes  ('AAwdrvijr),  king  of  Lydia,  &r.  617 
— 560,  succeeded  his  father  Sadyattes,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  his  son  Croesus.  He  carried 
on  war  with  Miletus  from  617  to  612,  and  with 
Cyaxares,  king  of  Media,  from  590  to  585  ; an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  in  585  during  a 
battle  between  Alyattes  and  Cyaxares,  led  to  a peace 
between  them.  Alyattes  drove  the  Cimmerians  out 
of  Asia  and  took  Smyrna.  The  tomb  of  Alyattes, 
N.  of  Sardis,  near  the  lake  Gygaea,  which  consisted 
of  a large  mound  of  earth,  raised  upon  a foundation 
of  great  stones,  still  exists.  Mr.  Hamilton  says 
that  it  took  him  about  ten  minutes  to  ride  round 
its  base,  which  would  give  it  a circumference  of 
uearir  a mile. 

Al?ba  (’AAo€t}),  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  857.) 

Alyplus  (’AAmnor),  of  Alexandria,  probably 
lived  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  aero, 
and  is  the  author  of  a Greek  musical  treatise  en- 
titled *%  Introduction  to  Music"  (tlaayoryf)  poiMTiicfi), 
printed  by  Meibomius  in  Antuptae  Musicae  Aue* 
teres  Sevtem.  Amstel.  1 652. 

Alyzi  a or  Alyzea  (’AAvfio,‘AAif£*ia:  ’AAofa?or  ; 
Hu.  in  the  valley  of  Kandili ),  a town  in  Acarnania 
near  the  sea  opposite  Leucas,  with  a harbour  and 
a temple  both  sacred  to  Hercules.  The  temple 
contained  one  of  the  works  of  Lysippus  represent- 
ing the  labours  of  Hercules,  which  the  Homans 
carried  off. 

Amadocus  ( ’A/udSoaos)  or  MedScus  (M^8o/cor). 
L King  of  the  Odrysac  in  Thrace,  when  Xenophon 
visited  the  country  in  B.C.  400.  He  and  Seuthes, 
who  were  the  most  powerful  Thracian  kings,  were 
frequently  at  variance,  but  were  reconciled  to  one 
another  by  Tbrasybulus.  the  Athenian  commander, 
in  390,  and  induced  by  him  to  become  the  allies  of 
Athens.  — 2.  A ruler  in  Thrace,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Berisades  and  Cersobleptea,  succeeded 
Cotys  in  358. 

Amagetobria.  [Magxtobria.] 

Amalthfca  (*A pd\6ua).  1.  The  nurse  of  the 
infant  Zeus  in  Crete.  According  to  some  traditions 
Amalthea  is  the  goat  who  suckled  Z *us,  and  who 
was  rewarded  by  being  placed  among  the  stars. 
[Akga.]  According  to  others,  Amalthea  was  a 
nymph,  daughter  of  Occonut,  Helios,  llaemonius, 
or  of  the  Cretan  king  Melisseus,  who  fed  Zeus  with 
the  milk  of  a goat  When  this  goat  broke  off  one 
of  her  horns,  Amalthea  filled  it  with  fresh  herbs 
and  gave  it  to  Zeus,  who  placed  it  among  the  stars. 
According  to  other  accounts  Zeus  himself  broke  off 
one  of  the  horns  of  the  goat  Amalthea.  nnd  gave  it 
to  the  daughters  of  Melisseus,  and  endowed  it  with 
the  wonderful  power  of  becoming  filled  with  what- 
ever the  possessor  might  wish.  This  is  the  story 
about  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  horn  of  Amal- 
thta,  commonly  called  the  horn  of  plenty  or  cornu- 
copia, which  was  used  in  later  times  as  the  symbol 
of  plenty  in  general.  — 2,  One  of  the  Sibyls,  iden- 
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tified  with  the  Cumaean  Sibyl,  who  sold  to  king 
Tarquinius  the  celebrated  Sibylline  books. 

Amalth&um  or  Amalthea,  a villa  of  Atticus 
on  the  river  Thyamis  in  Epirus,  was  perhaps  ori- 
ginally a shrine  of  the  nymph  Amalthea,  which 
Atticus  adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  and 
converted  into  a beautiful  summer  retreat.  Cicero, 
in  imitation,  constructed  a similar  retreat  on  bis 
estate  at  Arplnum. 

Amantla  ('Aparria : Amantfnus,  Amantianus, 
or  Amantes,  pi. : Niritsa),  a Greek  town  and  dis- 
trict in  Illyricum  : the  town,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Abantes  of  Euboea,  lay  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  E.  of  Oricura. 

Amanus  (5  ’A^tovor,  rb  ’Ana v6v  : ’A^taWnjr, 
Amaniensis  : Almadagk ),  a branch  of  Mt.  Taurus, 
which  runs  from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  N.E. 
to  the  principal  chain,  dividing  Syria  from  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia.  There  were  two  passes  in  it ; 
the  one,  called  the  Syrian  Gates  (al  ivplai  ti'Ack, 
Syriae  Portae : liylan)  near  the  sea  ; the  other, 
called  the  Amanian  Gates  (’ApariStt  or  ’Auayncal 
irvAeu  : Amanicac  Pylae,  Portae  Amani  Montis  : 
Demir  Kapu,  i.  e.  the  Iron  Gate),  further  to  the  N. 
The  former  pass  was  on  the  road  from  Cilicia  to 
Antioch,  the  latter  on  that  to  the  district  Comma- 
gene  ; but,  on  account  of  its  great  difficulty,  the 
latter  pass  was  rarely  used,  until  the  Romans  made 
a road  through  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Amanus 
were  wild  banditti. 

Amardi  or  Mardi  ('ApapSot,  Mc^>8oi),  a power- 
ful, warlike,  and  predatory  tribe  who  dwelt  on  the 
S.  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Amardus  or  Mardus  < "Apap&os,  Mdp5oj : Kizil 
Ozien ),  a river  flowing  through  the  country  of  the 
Mardi  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Amarynceus  {fApapvyKtvs\  a chief  of  the 
Eleana,  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have  fought 
against  Troy  ; but  Homer  only  mentions  his  son 
Diorca  (Amaryncides)  as  taking  part  in  the  Trojan 
war. 

Amarynthus  (*  ApdpvvBos : ’A papvvBios).  a town 
in  Euboea  7 stadia  from  Erctria,  to  which  it  be- 
longed, with  a celebrated  temple  of  Artemis,  who 
was  hence  called  Amarynthia  or  A wary  am,  and  in 
whose  honour  there  was  a festival  of  this  name 
both  in  Euboea  and  Attica.  (See  Did.  of  A ntiq. 
art.  Amarynthia.) 

Amisenus  ( Amascno ),  a river  in  Latium,  rises 
in  the  Volscian  mountains,  flows  by  Privemum,  and 
after  being  joined  by  the  Ufens  ( Ufente ),  which 
flows  from  Setia,  falls  into  the  sea  between  Circeii 
and  Terracina,  though  the  greater  part  of  its  waters 
are  lost  in  the  Pontine  marshes. 

Am&sia  or  -ea  (’ Apdersia  : ’A paotvt : A masiah ), 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  was  a strongly 
fortified  city  on  both  banks  of  the  river  Iris.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Mithridatcs  the  Great  and 
of  the  geographer  Strabo. 

Amasis  C'Ajoum).  L King  of  Egypt,  b.c.  570 — 
526, succeeded  A pries,  whom  he  dethroned.  During 
his  long  reign  Egypt  was  in  a very  prosperous  con- 
dition ; and  the  Greeks  were  brought  into  much 
closer  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  than  had 
existed  previously.  Amasis  married  Ladice,  a 
Cyrenaic  lady,  contracted  an  alliance  with  Cyrene 
and  Polycrates  of  Samos,  and  also  sent  presents  to 
several  of  the  Greek  cities.  — 2.  A Persian,  sent 
in  the  reign  of  Cambyses  (b.  c.  5*25)  against  Cyrene, 
took  Barca,  but  did  not  succeed  in  taking  Cyrene. 

Amastri*  ('A^ao-rpir,  Ion.  "A^TjcTTpji).  L Wife 
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of  Xerxes,  and  mother  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  was  of  a 
cruel  and  vindictive  character.  — 2.  Also  called 
Amastrine,  niece  of  Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia. 
She  married,  1 . Craterua  ; 2.  Dionysius,  tyrant  of 
Heraclea  in  Bithynia,  n.  c.  322  ; and  3.  Lysi- 
machus, b.  c.  302.  Having  been  abandoned  by 
Lysimachus  upon  his  marriage  with  Arsinog,  she 
retired  to  Heraclea,  where  she  reigned,  and  was 
drowned  by  her  two  sons  about  2B8. 

Amastris  (*A fiatrrpis:  ’A natrrpiav6i:  Amasera\ 
a large  and  beautiful  city,  with  two  harbours,  on 
the  coast  of  Pnphlagonia,  built  by  Amastris  after 
her  separation  from  Lysimachus  (about  B.  c.  300), 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Ses&mus,  which 
name  the  citadel  retained.  The  new  city  was 
built  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cytorns 
and  Cromna. 

Am&ta,  wife  of  king  Latinus  and  mother  of  La- 
vinia,  opposed  Lavinia  being  given  in  marriage  to 
Aeneas,  because  she  had  already  promised  her  to 
Tumus.  When  she  heard  that  Tumus  had  fallen 
in  battle,  she  hung  herself. 

Am&thOs,  -trntis  (’A .pa9ovs%  -ovvrot : ’A nadoo- 
triov:  Linuuol\  an  ancient  town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Cyprus,  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Aphroditf,  who 
was  hence  called  Amathuna.  There  were  copper- 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  ( fecundam 
A mat  hunt  a metallic  Ov.  Met.  x.  220). 

Am&tlus,  sumamed  Psewiomarius . pretended  to 
be  either  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  great  Marius, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Antony  in  B.  c.  44.  Some 
call  him  Herophilus. 

AmizSnes  ('Aj*a$*d»>«f),  a mythical  race  of  war- 
like females,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  Cau- 
casus, and  to  have  settled  in  the  country  about  the 
river  Thcrmodon,  where  they  founded  the  city 
Themisc^ra,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
Trebizond.  Their  country  was  inhabited  only 
by  the  Amazons,  who  were  governed  by  a queen : 
but  in  order  to  propagate  their  race,  they  met 
once  a year  the  Gargareans  in  Mount  Caucasus. 
The  children  of  the  female  sex  were  brought  up 
by  the  Amazons,  and  each  had  her  right  breast  cut 
off ; the  male  children  were  sent  to  the  Gargareans 
or  put  to  death.  The  foundation  of  several  towns 
in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  is 
ascribed  to  them,  e.  g.  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Cyme, 
Mvrina,  and  Paphos.  The  Greeks  believed  in 
their  existence  as  a real  historical  race  down  to  a 
late  period  ; and  hence  it  is  said  that  Thalestris, 
the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  hastened  to  Alexander, 
in  order  to  become  a mother  by  the  conqueror  of 
Asia.  This  belief  of  the  Greeks  may  have  arisen 
from  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some 
of  the  Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed  the 
duties  which  in  other  countries  devolve  upon  men, 
ns  well  as  from  their  bravery  and  courage,  which 
are  noticed  as  remarkable  even  by  modem  travel- 
lers. Vague  and  obscure  reports  about  them  pro- 
bably reached  the  inhabitants  of  western  Asia  and 
the  Greeks,  and  these  reports  were  subsequently 
worked  out  and  embellished  by  popular  tradition 
and  poetry.  The  following  are  the  chief  mythical 
adventures  with  which  the  Amazons  are  connected  : 
— they  are  said  to  have  invaded  Lycia  in  the  reign 
of  Iobatcs,  but  were  destroyed  by  Bellerophontes, 
who  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  king's  court, 
f Bellrrophoxtbb  ; Laomkdon.]  They  also  in- 
vaded Phrygia,  and  fought  with  the  Phrygians  and 
Trojans  when  Priam  was  a young  man.  The  ninth 
among  the  labotirs  imposed  upon  Hercules  by 
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Eurystheus,  was  to  take  from  Hippolyte,  the  queen 
of  the  Amazons,  her  girdle,  the  ensign  of  her  kingly 
power,  which  she  had  received  as  a present  from 
Ares.  [Hbrcltlks.]  In  the  reign  of  Theseus 
they  invaded  Attica.  [Thksbus.]  Towards  the 
end  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Amazons,  under  their 
queen  Penthesil6a,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam  ; 
but  she  was  killed  by  Achilles.  The  Amazons  and 
their  battles  are  frequently  represented  in  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Greek  art. 

Am&zdnlci  or  -lua  Mona,  a mountain  mngc  pa- 
rallel and  near  to  the  coast  of  Pontus,  containing 
the  sources  of  the  Thermodon  and  other  streams 
which  water  the  supposed  country  of  the  Amazons. 

Amb&rri,  a people  of  Gaul,  on  the  Arar 
( Saone ) E.  of  the  Aedui,  and  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  latter. 

Ambi&ni,  a Belgic  people,  between  the  Bello- 
vaci  and  A trebates,  conquered  by  Caesar  in  B.C.  57. 
Their  chief  town  was  Samarobrira  afterwards 
called  Ambiani,  now  Amiens. 

Ambiatlnos  Vicus,  a place  in  the  country  of 
the  Treviri  near  Coblentz,  where  the  emperor  Ca- 
ligula was  bom. 

Ambib&ri,  an  Armoric  people  in  Gaul,  near 
the  modem  Ambiires  in  Normandy. 

Ambiliftti,  a Gallic  people,  perhaps  in  Brittany. 

Amblorix,  a chief  of  the  Ebnrones  in  Gnul,  cut 
to  pieces,  in  conjunction  with  Cativolcus,  the  Ro- 
man troops  under  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  who  were 
stationed  for  the  winter  in  the  territories  of  the 
Eburones,  b.  c.  54.  He  failed  in  taking  the  camp 
of  Q.  Cicero,  and  was  defeated  on  the  arrival  of 
Caesar,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
person  of  Ambiorix,  notwithstanding  his  active 
pursuit  of  the  latter. 

Ambivareti,  the  clientes  or  vassals  of  the  Aedui, 
probably  dwelt  N.  of  the  latter. 

Ambiv&ritL,  a Gallic  people,  W.  of  the  Maas,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Namur. 

AmbMua  Tnrplo.  [Turpio.J 

Amblada  (rd  “A n6\aba  : *AMffAa8«df),  & town 
in  Pisidia,  on  the  borders  of  Caria  ; famous  for  its 
wine. 

Ambracla  (*Aj unpanla,  afterwards  'Aptpcucla  : 
'Afiipcutidenjt,  *A/x€paKi*bi,  Ambraciensis:  Arfu),  a 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arachthns,  80  stadia 
from  the  const,  N.  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  was 
originally  included  in  Acarnania,  but  afterwards  in 
Epirus.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Corinthians  about 
B.  c.  660,  and  at  an  early  period  acquired  wealth 
and  importance.  It  became  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Epirus  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Pyrrhus  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and 
adorned  it  with  public  buildings  and  statues.  At 
a later  time  it  joined  the  Aetolian  League,  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  189,  nnd  stripped  of 
its  works  of  art.  Its  inhabitants  were  transplanted 
to  the  new  city  of  Nicopolis,  founded  by  Augustus 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  b.  c.  SI.  South  of  Am- 
bracia  on  the  E.  of  the  Arachthus,  and  close  to  the 
sea  wns  the  fort  Ambmcus. 

Ambraclus  8inus  ('Apirjxurii’&r  nr  'AnepaKucbx 
n6\ros:  G.  of  Arta),  a gulf  of  the  Ionian  sea  be- 
tween Epirus  and  Acarnania,  said  by  Polybius  to 
be  300  stadia  long  and  100  wide,  nnd  with  nn 
entrance  only  5 stadia  in  width.  Its  real  length 
is  25  miles  and  its  width  10:  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  entmnee  is  only  700  yards,  but  its  general 
width  is  about  half  a mile. 

AmbrSnes  ("A/i fyww),  a Celtic  people,  who 
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joined  the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni  in  their  invasion  of 
the  Roman  dominions,  and  were  defeated  by  Ma- 
nus near  Aquae  Sextine  ( A ix)  in  B.  c.  1 02. 

AmbrWua,  usually  called  St.  Ambrose,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Christian  fathers,  was  bom  in 
a.d.  340,  probably  at  Augusta  Trevirorum  (7 'frees). 
After  a careful  education  ot  Rome,  he  practised 
with  great  success  as  an  advocate  at  Milan  ; and 
about  a.  D.  370  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Liguria  and  Aemilia,  whose  seat  of  go- 
vernment was  Milan.  On  the  death  of  Auxentius, 
bishop  of  Milan,  in  374,  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  led  to  an  op  n conflict  between  the  Arians 
and  Catholics.  Ambrose  exerted  his  influence  to 
restore  peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a conci- 
liatory sp**eeh,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a child  in 
the  further  part  of  the  crowd  cried  out 44  Antbrosius 
epitcofmt*  The  words  were  received  as  an  oracle 
from  heaven,  and  Ambrose  was  elected  bishop  by 
the  acclamation  of  the  whole  multitude,  the  bishops 
of  both  parties  uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter 
the  determination  of  the  people  ; nothing  could 
make  them  change  their  tnind  ; and  at  length  he 
yielded  to  the  express  command  of  the  emperor 
(Valentinian  I.),  and  was  consecrate*!  on  the  eighth 
day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of  his  election 
be  was  only  a catechumen.  Ambrose  was  a man 
of  eloquence,  firmness,  and  ability,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  maintaining  and  enlarging  the  authority 
of  the  church.  He  was  a zealous  opponent  of  the 
Arians,  and  thus  came  into  open  conflict  with  Jus- 
tina,  the  mother  of  Valentiniiin  II.,  who  demanded 
the  use  of  one  of  the  churches  of  Milan  for  the 
Arians.  Ambrose  refused  to  give  it ; he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  people  ; and  the  contest  was  at 
length  decided  by  the  miracles  which  are  reported 
to  hare  attended  the  discovery  of  the  reliques  of 
two  martyrs,  Gervasius  and  Protasius.  Although 
these  miracles  were  denied  by  the  Arians,  ihe  im- 
pression made  by  them  upon  the  people  in  general 
w as  so  strong,  that  Justina  thought  it  prudent  to 
give  way.  The  state  of  the  parties  was  quite  al- 
tered by  the  death  of  Justina  in  387,  when  Valen- 
tinian became  a Catholic,  and  still  more  completely 
by  the  victory  of  Theodosius  over  Maximus  (388). 
This  event  put  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  into 
the  bands  of  a prince  who  was  a firm  Catholic,  and 
over  whom  Ambrose  acquired  such  influence,  that, 
after  the  massacre  at  Thessalonica  in  390,  he  re- 
fused Theodosius  admission  into  the  church  of 
Milan  for  a period  of  8 months,  and  only  restored 
him  after  he  had  performed  a public  penance.  The 
bett  edition  of  the  works  of  Ambrose  is  that  of 
the  Benedictines,  Paris,  1686  and  1690. 

Ambr^ ra*  or  Amphrysru  (''AnSpt/tros : ’A m- 
CgwrcM : nr.  Dkirtomo),  a town  in  Phocis  strongly 
fortified,  S.  of  M.  Parnassus:  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  numerous  vineyards. 

Ambustus.  Fabius.  L M.,  pontifex  maximns 
in  the  year  that  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls, 
a.  c.  390.  His  three  sons,  Kaeso,  Numerius,  and 
Quintus,  were  sent  an  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls, 
when  the  latter  were  besieging  Clusium.  and  took 
part  in  a sally  of  the  besieged  against  the  Gauls 
(a.  c.  391).  The  Gauls  demanded  that  the  Fabii 
should  be  surrendered  to  them  for  violating  the  law 
of  nations  ; and  upon  the  senate  refusing  to  give  up 
the  guilty  parties,  they  marched  against  Rome. 
The  three  sons  were  in  the  same  year  elected  con- 
sular tribunes.  —2.  K.,  consular  tribune  in  a c. 
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381  and  369,  and  censor  in  363,  had  two  daughters, 
of  whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
and  the  younger  to  C.  Licinius  Stolo,  the  author  of 
the  Liciuian  Rogations.  According  to  the  story 
recorded  by  Livy,  the  younger  Fabia  induced  her 
father  to  assist  her  husband  in  obtaining  the  con- 
sulship for  the  plebeian  order,  into  which  she  had 
•married.  — 8.  M.,  thrice  consul,  in  b.  c.  360,  when 
he  conquered  the  Hemici,  a second  time  in  356, 
when  he  conquered  the  Falisci  and  Tarquinienses, 
and  a third  time  in  354,  when  he  conquered  the 
Tiburtes.  He  was  dictator  in  351.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Ral- 
lianus.  [Maximus.] 

Amfininus  (’A n*var6s.  Dor.  *Am fvav),  a river 
in  Sicily  near  Catana,  only  flowed  occasionally 
(nunc  Jluit,  interdmm  svpprensit  font  thus  are/,  Ov. 
Met.  xv.  280). 

Ameria  (AmSrfnus:  AmeJia\  an  ancient  town 
in  Umbria,  and  a municipium,  the  birth-place  of 
Sex.  Roscius  defended  by  Cicero,  was  situate  in  a 
district  rich  in  vines  (Vilg.  Georg,  i.  265). 

Amerldla,  a town  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  a very  early  period. 

Ameatr&tus  (Amestratlnus : Mutretia ),  a town 
in  the  N.  of  Sicily  not  far  from  the  coast,  the 
same  as  the  Myttistratmn  of  Polybius,  and  the 
Amastra  of  Silius  Italicus,  taken  by  the  Romans 
from  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

Amestris.  [Amartris.] 

Amlda  (77  'ApiSa:  Duirbekr),  a town  in  $0- 
phene  (Armenia  Major)  on  the  upper  Tigris. 

Amilcar.  [Hamilcar.] 

Amlnias  (*A pttvlas),  brother  of  Aeschylus,  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (b.  c. 
480) : he  and  Eumenes  were  judged  to  have  been 
the  bravest  on  this  occasion  among  all  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Amlpalaa  (*A/u«n^as),  a comic  poet  of  Athens, 
contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  whom  he  twice 
conquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gaining  the 
second  prize  with  his  Cohhum  when  Aristophanes 
was  third  with  the  Clowit  (b.  c.  423),  and  the 
first  with  his  Comaetae  when  Aristophanes  gained 
the  second  with  the  Birdt  (b.  c.  414). 

Amisla  or  Amialui  (Km a),  a river  in  northern 
Germany  well  known  to  the  Romans,  on  which 
Drusus  had  a naval  engagement  with  the  Bructeri, 
b*  c.  12. 

Amisla  (Emden  ?),  a fortress  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name. 

Amisod&rus  (’AmawSapoj),  a king  of  Lycia, 
said  to  have  brought  up  the  monster  Chimaera: 
his  sons  Atvmnius  and  Maris  were  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  sons  of  Nestor. 

Amlsus  (*A fuv6s:  'Ap Amisenus:  Sam - 
roa),  a large  city  on  the  const  of  Pontus,  on  a bay 
of  the  Euxine  Sea,  called  after  it  (Amisenus  Sinus). 
Mitbridates  enlarged  it,  and  made  it  one  of  his 
residences. 

Amlternum  (Amitemlnus:  A matrica  or  Torre 
d'Amitemo\  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  the 
Sabines,  on  the  Aternus,  the  birth-place  of  the 
historian  Sallust. 

Am  mi  anus  (‘Auuuxvdf),  a Greek  epigramma- 
tist, but  probably  a Roman  by  birth,  the  author  of 
nearly  30  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Ammianua  Marcelllnua,  by  birth  a Greek,  and 
a native  of  Syrian  Antioch,  was  admitted  at  an 
early  age  among  the  imperial  body  guards.  He 
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served  many  rears  under  Ursicinus,  one  of  the 
generals  of  Conatantius,  both  in  the  West  and  East, 
and  he  subsequently  attended  the  emperor  Julian 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Persians  (a.  d.  363). 
Eventually  he  established  himself  at  Rome,  where  he 
composed  his  history,  and  was  alive  at  least  as  late  as 
390.  His  history,  written  in  Latin,  extended  from 
the  accession  of  Ncrva,  a.  d.  96,  the  point  at  which 
the  histories  of  Tacitus  terminated,  to  the  death  of 
Valens,  a.  d.  378,  comprising  a period  of  282  years. 
It  was  divided  into  31  books,  of  which  the  firat  13 
are  lost.  The  remaining  18  embrace  the  acts  of 
Constantius  from  a.  d.  333,  the  17th  year  of  his 
reign,  together  with  the  whole  career  of  Gall  us, 
Julianus,  Jovianus,  Valentin ianus,  and  Valens. 
The  portion  preserved  was  the  more  important 
part  of  the  work,  as  he  was  a contemporary  of  the 
events  described  in  these  books.  The  style  of 
Ammianua  is  harsh  and  inflated,  but  his  accuracy, 
fidelity,  and  impartiality,  deserve  praise.  — Edi- 
tions. By  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1693;  by  Emesti, 
Lips.  1773  ; by  Wagner  and  Erfurdt,  Lips.  1808. 

Ammdn  (’A pywr),  originally  an  Aethiopian  or 
Libyan,  afterwards  an  Egyptian  divinity.  The 
real  Egyptian  name  was  Amun  or  Ammun  ; the 
Greeks  called  him  Zeus  Ammon,  the  Romans 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  Hebrews  Amon.  The 
most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  was  Meroe,  where 
he  had  an  oracle : thence  it  was  introduced  into 
Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the  firmest  root  at 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  therefore  fre- 
quently called  by  the  Greeks  Diospolis,  or  the 
city  of  Zeus.  Another  famous  seat  of  the  god, 
with  a celebrated  oracle,  was  in  the  oasis  of 
Ammonium  ( Sitrah ) in  the  Libyan  desert ; the 
worship  was  also  established  in  Cyrenaica.  The 
god  was  represented  either  in  the  form  of  a ram, 
or  as  a human  being  with  the  head  of  a ram; 
but  there  are  some  representations  in  which  he 
appears  altogether  as  a human  being  with  only  the 
horns  of  a ram.  It  seems  clear  that  the  original 
idea  of  Ammon  was  that  of  a protector  and  leader 
of  the  flocks.  The  Aethiopians  were  a nomad 
people,  flocks  of  sheep  constituted  their  principal 
wealth,  and  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  of  the  Aethiopians  as  well  ns  Egyptians  to 
worship  the  animal  which  is  the  leader  and  pro- 
tector of  the  flock.  This  view  is  supported  by  the 
various  stories  related  about  Ammon. 

Ammonium.  [Oasis.] 

Ammdnlua  ('An/ttivios).  1.  Grammaticus,  of 
Alexandria,  left  this  city  on  the  overthrow  of  the 
heathen  temple  in  a.  n.  389,  And  settled  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a valuable  work. 
On  the  Differences  of  Words  of  like  Signification 
(vfpl  duolotv  teal  Siatp6pu>i'  A — Editions. 
By  Valckenaer,  Lugd.  Bat.  1 739  ; by  Schafer,  Lips. 

1 822.  — 2.  Sou  of  Hermeas,  studied  at  Athens 
under  Prod  us  (who  died  a.  d.  484),  and  was  the 
master  of  Simplicius,  Damascius,  and  others,  lie 
wrote  numerous  commentaries  in  Greek  on  the 
works  of  the  earlier  philosophers.  His  extAnt 
works  arc  Commentaries  on  the  Isagoge  of  Por- 
phyry, or  the  Five  PrtdicaUcs , first  published  at 
Venice  in  1500  ; and  On  the  Categories  of  Aris- 
totle and  De  Interpretation*,  published  by  Brandis 
in  his  edition  of  the  Scholia  on  Aristotle.  — 3.  Of 
L&mprao  in  Attica,  a Peripatetic  philosopher, 
lived  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and 
was  the  instructor  of  Plutarch.  — 4.  Sumamed 
fiaccas.  or  sack-carrier,  because  his  employment 
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was  carrying  the  corn,  landed  at  Alexandria,  as  a 
public  porter,  was  born  of  Christian  parents.  Some 
writers  assert,  and  others  deny,  that  he  apostatized 
from  the  faith.  At  any  rate  he  combined  the 
study  of  philosophy  with  Christianity,  and  is  re- 
garded by  those  who  maintain  his  apostasy  as  the 
founder  of  the  later  Platonic  School.  Among  his 
disciples  were  Longinus,  Herennius,  Plotinus,  and 
Origen.  He  died  a.  d.  243,  at  the  age  of  more 
than  80  years. 

Amnlimi  (’A fitnois),  a town  in  the  N.  of  Crete 
and  the  harbour  of  Cnosaus,  situated  on  a river  of 
the  same  name,  the  nymphs  of  which,  called 
A mnisMdes,  were  in  the  service  of  Artemis. 

Amor,  the  god  of  love,  had  no  place  in  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Romans,  who  only  translate  the  Greek 
name  Eros  into  Amor.  [Eros.] 

Amorgua  ( WA /xopyos : ’Apopyivos ; Amorgo),  an 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  the  birth-place  of  Simonides,  and  under  the 
Roman  emperors  a place  of  banishment. 

Amdrlum  {’Au6pior),  a city  of  Phrygia  Major  or 
Galatia,  on  the  river  Sangarius  ; the  reputed  birth- 
place of  Aesop. 

Ampe  ("Ajui rri,  Herod.)  or  AmpelSne  (Plin.\ 
a town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  where  Darias  I. 
planted  the  Milesians  whom  he  removed  from  their 
own  city  after  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.  c.  494). 

L.  AmpeUua,  the  anthor  of  a small  work,  entitled 
Liber  Memorialis , probably  lived  in  the  2nd  or  3rd 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  His  work  is  a sort 
of  common-place-book,  containing  a meagre  sum- 
mary of  the  most  striking  natural  objects  and  of 
the  most  remarkable  events,  divided  into  50  chap- 
ters. It  is  generally  printed  with  Floras,  and  has 
been  published  separately  by  Beck,  Lips.  1 826. 

AmpSlus  (Au-nthos),  a promontory  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  Sithonia  in  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia  near  Torone. 

AmpelUflia  ('AywtKowrla : C.  Erpartel).  the 
promontory  at  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  or  African 
coast  of  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  ( Straits  rf  Gi- 
braltar). The  natives  of  the  country  called  it  Cotes 
(a l Kc6r«u). 

Amphaxltis  ('A/upa{?T<f),  a district  of  Myj^ 
donia  in  Macedonia,  at  the  mouths  of  the  A^^B 
and  Echedorus. 

Amphea  ("A /xtpeia:  ’A u<p«uj),  a small  t<^H 
Messenia  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and 
conquered  by  the  Spartans  in  the  first 

Amphl&raus  {'Apipidpaot),  son  of  Oiclei^^H 
Hvpermnestra,  daughter  of  Thestius,  wasn|H 
scended  on  his  father's  side  from  the  famous 
Mclampus,  and  was  himself  a great  prophet  M 
a great  hero  at  Argos.  By  his  wife  Eriphyle,  tip 
sister  of  Adrastus.  he  was  the  father  of  Alcmaeon, 
Amphilochus,  Eu?vdice,and  Demonassa.  He  took 
part  in  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  in 
the  Argonantic  voyage.  He  also  joined  Adrastus 
in  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  although  he  fore- 
saw its  fatal  termination,  through  the  persuasion* 
of  his  wife  Eriphyle,  who  had  been  induced  to 
persuade  her  husband  by  the  necklace  of  Harmonia 
which  Polyniccs  had  given  her.  On  leaving  Argo*, 
however,  he  enjoined  his  sons  to  punish  their  mo- 
ther for  his  death.  During  the  war  against  Thebes, 
Amphiaraus  fought  bravely,  but  could  not  escape 
his  fate.  Pursued  by  Periclymenua,  he  fled  to- 
wards the  river  Ismenius,  and  the  earth  swallowed 
him  up  together  with  his  chariot,  before  he  was 
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overtaken  by  bis  enemy.  Zeus  made  him  immor- 
tal, and  henceforth  he  was  worshipped  as  a hero, 
first  at  Oropua  and  afterwards  in  call  Greece.  Jiis 
oracle  between  Potniae  and  Thebes,  where  he  was 
said  to  have  been  swallowed  up,  enjoyed  great 
celebrity.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  art  Oracuium.)  His 
ton,  Alcroaeon,  is  called  A mpkiaraules. 

Amphicaea  or  Amphiclea  ('A^fwaia,  'AptpU 
tAfia;  ‘Afupaccuevt : l)hadhi  or  Oglunilza  ?),  a 
town  in  the  N.  of  Phocis,  with  an  adytum  of 
Dionysus,  was  called  for  a long  time  OphitSa 
('(tytrsla)  by  command  of  the  Amphictvons. 

Amphict^on  fAp^urruaji'),  a son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha.  Others  represent  him  as  a king  of 
Attica,  who  expelled  from  the  kingdom  his  father- 
in-law  Cranaus,  ruled  for  12  years,  and  was 
then  in  turn  expelled  by  Eryrbthonius.  Many 
writers  represent  him  as  the  founder  of  the 
amphictyony  of  Thermopylae ; in  consequence 
of  this  belief  a sanctuary  of  Amphictyon  was 
built  in  the  village  of  Anthela  on  the  Asopus, 
which  was  the  most  ancient  place  of  meeting  of  this 
amphictyony. 

Amphldimas  (’AurptSd/xai),  son,  or,  according 
to  others,  brother  of  Lycurgus,  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts. 

Amphil5chla  (*A/«piAoxfo),  the  country  of  the 
Amphilochi  (’A^upfAoxoi),  an  Epirot  race,  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  usually  included  in 
Acamania.  Their  chief  town  was  Attuos  Amphi- 
lOCHlCUM. 

AmpMlochus  (*A piplkoxos),  son  of  Amphiaraus 
and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Alcmaeon.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epigoni  against 
Thebes,  assisted  his  brother  in  the  murder  of  their 
mother  [Alcmaeon],  and  afterwards  fought  against 
Troy.  On  his  return  from  Troy,  together  with 
Mopsu,  who  was  like  himself  a seer,  he  founded 
the  town  of  Mallos  in  Cilicia.  Hence  he  proceeded 
to  his  native  place,  Argos,  but  returned  to  Mallos, 
where  he  was  killed  in  single  combat  by  Mopsus. 
Other*  relate  (Thuc.  ii.  68),  that  after  leaving  Ar- 
gos, Am philochus  founded  Argos  Amphilochium  on 
the  Ambracian  gulf.  He  was  worshipped  at  Mallos 
in  Cilicia,  at  Oropus,  and  at  Athens. 

Amphiljftui  (‘Am^/Autoj),  a celebrated  seer  in 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  (B.  c.  559),  is  called  both 
an  Acamanian  and  an  Athenian : he  may  have 
been  an  Acamanian  who  received  the  franchise  at 
Athens. 

Amphimachtw  ('Aptplpax0*)-  1.  Son  of  Cteatus, 
grandson  of  Poseidon,  one  of  the  four  leaders  of  the 
E pesos  against  Troy,  was  slain  by  Hector.  — 2. 
Son  of  Xomion,  with  his  brother  Nastes,  led  the 
Carians  to  the  assistance  of  the  Trojans,  and  was 
slain  by  Achilles. 

Amphimalla  (ra  ’A/npfyiaAAa),  n town  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Crete,  on  a buy  called  after  it  (G.  of 
Armiro). 

AmphlmMon  of  Tthnca,  a guest- 

friend  of  Agamemnon,  and  a suitor  of  Penelope, 
was  slain  by  Tclcmachus. 

Amphion  {‘Aptpiw).  1.  Son  of  Zeus  and  An- 
tiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus  of  Thebes,  and 
twin-brother  of  Zethus.  (Ov.  Met.  vi.  1 10,  seq.) 
Arophion  and  Zethus  were  bom  either  at  Eleuthe- 
rae  in  Boeotia  or  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  whither 
their  mother  had  fled,  and  grew  up  among  the 
shepherds,  not  knowing  their  descent.  Hermes 
^according  to  others,  Apollo,  or  the  Muses)  gave 
Amphion  a lyre,  who  henceforth  practised  song 
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and  music,  while  his  brother  spent  his  time  in 
hunting  and  tending  the  flocks.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  18. 
4 1.)  Having  become  acquainted  with  their  origin 
they  marched  against  Thebes,  where  Lycus  reigned, 
the  husband  of  their  mother  Antiope,  whom  he  had 
repudiated,  and  had  then  married  Dirce  in  her  stead. 
They  took  the  city,  and  as  Lycus  and  Dirce  had 
treated  their  mother  with  great  cruelty,  the  two 
brothers  killed  them  both.  They  put  Dirce  to  death 
by  tying  her  to  a bull, who  dragged  her  about  till  she 
perished;  and-they  then  threw  her  body  into  a well, 
which  w as  from  this  time  called  the  well  of  Dirce. 
After  they  had  obtained  possession  of  Thebes,  they 
fortified  it  by  a wall.  It  is  said,  that  when  Amphion 
played  hia  lyre,  the  stones  moved  of  their  own  ac- 
cord and  formed  the  wall  ( movit  Amphion  lapides 
canendo , Hor.  Carm.  iii.  11).  Amphion  afterwards 
married  Niche,  who  bore  him  many  sons  and 
daughters,  all  of  whom  were  killed  by  Apollo.  His 
death  is  differently  related : some  say,  that  he 
killed  himself  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  children 
(Ov.  Met.  vi.  270),  and  others  tell  us  that  he  was 
killed  by  Apollo  because  he  made  an  assault  on 
the  Pythian  temple  of  the  god.  Amphion  and  his 
brother  were  buried  at  Thebes.  The  punishment 
inflicted  upon  Dirce  is  represented  in  the  celebrated 
Famese  bull,  the  work  of  Apollonius  and  Tau- 
riscus,  which  was  discovered  in  1546,  and  placed 
in  the  palace  Farnese  at  Home.  — 2.  Son  of  Jasus 
and  father  of  Chloris.  In  Homer,  this  Amphion, 
king  of  Orchomenos,  is  distinct  from  Amphion,  the 
husband  of  Niobe  ; but  in  earlier  traditions  they 
seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  same  person. 

AmphipSlis  ('  AjupliroAis  ; tAfupiToAirr]s  : Neok- 
horio , in  Turkish  Jeni-Keui ),  a town  in  Macedonia 
on  the  left  or  eastern  hank  of  the  Strymon,  just 
below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  about 
3 miles  from  the  sea.  The  Strymon  flowed  almost 
round  the  town,  nearly  forming  a circle,  whence  its 
name  Amphi-polis.  It  was  originally  called  "Evyca 
ASoi,  u the  Nine  Ways,”  and  belonged  to  the  Edo- 
nians,  a Thracian  people.  Aristagoras  of  Miletus 
first  attempted  to  colonize  it,  but  was  cut  off  with 
his  followers  by  the  Edonians  in  b.  c.  497.  The 
Athenians  made  a next  attempt  with  10,000  colo- 
nists, but  they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  Edonians 
in  465.  In  437  the  Athenians  were  more  suc- 
cessful, and  drove  the  Edonians  out  of  the  M Nine 
Ways,”  which  was  henceforth  called  Amphipolis. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Athenian 
possessions,  being  advantageously  situated  for  trade 
on  a navigable  river  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  coun- 
try, and  near  the  gold  mines  of  M.  Pangacus. 
Hence  the  indignation  of  the  Athenians  when  it 
fell  into  the  bands  of  Brasidas  (B.  c.  424)  and  of 
Philip  (358).  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a free 
city,  and  the  capital  of  Macedonia  prima : the 
Via  Egnatia  ran  through  it.  The  port  of  Amphi- 
polis was  Eion. 

Amphia  C'Ajopis),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  the  philo- 
sopher Plato.  We  have  the  titles  of  26  of  his 
plays,  and  a few  fragments  of  them. 

Amphissa  (’'A.u<p»<r«ra ; *A uQieetvs,  'A tafne- 
ecu os : Safotta),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Locri 
Ozolne  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  7 miles  from 
Delphi,  said  to  have  been  named  after  Amphissa, 
daughter  of  Mncareus,  and  beloved  by  Apollo.  In 
consequence  of  the  Sacred  War  declared  against 
Amphissa  by  the  Amphictvons,  the  town  was  de- 
stroyed by  Philip,,  b.  c.  338,  but  it  w as  soon  after- 
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wards  rebuilt,  and  under  the  Romans  was  a free  Ampyx.  [Ampycub.] 
state.  Am&Uus.  [Romulus.] 

Amphistr&tus  (*8/x<pt<rrpetr0s)  and  his  brother  Am^olae.  1.  (’AjuuicAcu  : 'Auvk Acusifr,  'Apv- 
Rhrcas,  the  charioteers  of  the  Dioscuri,  were  said  kXcuos  : Sklamkhori  or  Aia  Kyriakif ),  an  ancient 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  expedition  of  Jason  to  town  of  I^aconia  on  the  Eurotas,  in  a beautiful 
Colchis,  and  to  have  occupied  a part  of  that  coun*  country,  20  stadiaS.  E.  of  Sparta.  It  is  mentioned 
try  which  was  called  after  them  Heniochiay  as  h e-  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  584),  and  is  said  to  have  been 
niochus  (^yioxos)  signifies  a charioteer.  founded  by  the  ancient  Lacedaemonian  king  Amy- 

Amphitrfti  (*A/*<piTp»TTj),  a Nereid  or  an  clas,  father  of  Hyacinthua,  and  to  have  been  the 
Oceanid,  wife  of  Poseidon  and  goddess  of  the  sea,  abode  of  Tyndarus,  and  of  Castoi  and  Pollux,  who 
especially  of  the  Mediterranean.  Iu  Homer  Am-  are  hence  called  Amydaei  Fratres.  After  the 
phi  trite  is  merely  the  name  of  the  sea,  and  she  first  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  bv  t m Dorians,  the 
occurs  as  a goddess  in  Hesiod.  Later  poets  again  Achaean*  maintained  themselves  in  Amyclae  for  a 
use  the  word  as  equivalent  to  the  sea  in  general,  long  time  ; and  it  was  only  shortly  before  the  first 
She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Triton,  Messenian  war  that  the  town  was  taken  and  de- 
Rhode  or  Rhodng.  and  Benthesicvme.  stroyed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Teleclus. 

Amphitrfipe  (’A yupirpimf : 'Ap^urpowaitvs)^  an  The  tale  ran  that  the  inhabitants  had  been  so  often 
Attic  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  in  alarmed  by  false  reports  of  the  approach  of  the 
the  neigh bourhood  of  the  silver-mines  of  Laurium.  enemy,  that  they  passed  a law  that  no  one  should 
Amphitryon  or  Amphitrfio  ('Ap^irpiW),  son  speak  of  the  enemy  ; and  accordingly  when  the 
of  Alcaeus,  king  of  Tiryns,  and  Hipponome.  Al-  Lacedaemonians  at  last  came,  and  no  one  dared  to 
caeua  had  a brother  Electryon,  who  reigned  at  announce  their  approach,  **  Amyclae  perished 
Mycenae.  Between  Electryon  and  Pterelaus,  king  through  silence : ” hence  arose  the  proverb  Amy- 
of  the  Taphians,  a furious  war  raged,  in  which  cli*  rpst*  tacit umior.  After  its  destruction  by  the 
Electryon  lost  all  his  children  except  Licymnius.  Lacedaemonians  Amyclae  became  a village,  and 
and  was  robbed  of  his  oxen.  Amphitryon  recovered  was  only  memorable  by  the  festival  of  the  Hya- 
the  oxen,  but  on  his  return  to  Mycenae  accident-  cinthia  (see  Diet  of  Ant.  a.  t>.)  celebrated  at  the 
ally  killed  his  uncle  Electryon.  He  was  now  ex-  place  annually,  and  by  the  temple  and  colossal 
pelled  from  Mycenae,  together  with  Alcmene  the  statue  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Amydaeut. 
daughter  of  Electryon,  by  Sthenelus  the  brother  of  —2.  (Amyclanus),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  E. 
Electryon,  and  went  to  Thebes,  where  he  was  pu-  of  Terrarina,  on  the  Sinus  Amyclanus,  was,  accord- 
rified  by  Croon.  In  order  to  win  the  hand  of  ing  to  tradition,  an  Achaean  colony  from  Laconia. 
Alcmene,  Amphitryon  prepared  to  avenge  the  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  town  had  disappeared  ; 
death  of  Alcmene’s  brothers  on  the  Taphians.  and  the  inhabitants  were  said  to  have  deserted  it  on 
conquered  them,  after  Comaetho,  the  daughter  of  account  of  its  being  infested  by  serpents  ; whence 
Pterelaus,  through  her  love  for  Amphitryon,  cut  Virgil  (Aen,  x.  564)  speaks  of  tadtae  Antydae^ 
off  the  one  golden  hair  on  her  father’s  head,  which  though  some  commentators  suppose  that  he  transfers 
rendered  him  immortal.  During  the  absence  of  to  this  town  the  epithet  belonging  to  the  Amyclae 
Amphitryon  from  Thebes,  Jupiter  visited  Alcmene,  in  Laconia  [ No.  1].  Near  Amyclae  was  the  Spe- 
who  became  by  the  god  the  mother  of  Hercules  ; luuca  (SpeHa*ga\  or  natural  grotto,  a favourite 
the  latter  is  called  Amphitryomadcs  in  allusion  to  retreat  of  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
his  reputed  father.  Amphitryon  fell  in  a war  Angela*.  [Amyclae.] 
against  Erginua,king  of  the  Minvans.  The  comedy  Amyciidei,  a name  of  Hyacinthua,  as  the  son 
of  Plautus,  called  Amphitruo , is  a ludicrous  repre-  of  Amyclas. 

sentation  of  the  visit  of  Zeus  to  Alcmene  in  the  Amicus  (fApuKOt\  son  of  Poseidon  and  Bithy- 
disguise  of  her  lover  Amphitryon.  nia,  king  of  the  Bcbryces,  was  celebrated  for  bis 

Amphoterua  ('Aptp&rtpos).  [Acarnan.]  skill  in  boxing,  and  used  to  challenge  strangers  to 

Amphimixis  ('Apippuois).  L A small  river  in  box  with  him.  When  the  Argonauts  came  to  his 
Thessaly  which  flowed  into  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  on  dominions,  Pollux  accepted  the  challenge  and 
the  banks  of  which  ApolJo  fed  the  herds  of  Ad-  killed  him. 

metus  ( pastor  ab  Ampkryso , Virg.  Georg,  iii.  2).  Amymdne  (’A^i one  of  the  daughters  of 
—2.  See  Ambrysus.  Danaus  and  Elephantis.  When  Danaus  arrived 

Amps&ga  ( Wad-d-Kabtr,  or  Sttfjimar ),  a river  in  Argos,  the  country  was  suffering  from  a drought 
of  N.  Africa,  which  divided  Numidia  from  Maure-  and  Danaus  sent  out  Amymone  to  fetch  water, 

tania  Sitifensi*.  It  flow*  past  the  town  of  Cirta  She  was  attacked  by  a satyr,  but  was  rescued  from 

(Constant inn ).  his  violence  by  Poseidon,  who  appropriated  her  to 

Ampsanctus  or  Amsanctus  Lac  us  (Logo  himself,  and  then  showed  her  the  wells  at  Lerna. 
d'Ansanfi  or  Mufiti ),  a small  lake  in  Saronium  ^According  to  another  account  he  bade  her  draw 
near  Aeculnnum,  from  which  mephitic  vapours  his  trident  from  the  rock,  from  which  a threefold 
arose.  Near  it  was  a chapel  of  the  god  Mephitis  spring  gushed  forth,  which  was  called  after  her  the 
with  a cavern  from  which  mephitic  vapours  also  well  and  river  of  Amymone.  Her  son  by  Posei- 
ramc,  and  which  was  therefore  regarded  as  an  en-  don  was  called  Nauplius. 

trance  to  the  lower  world.  (Virg.  Aen,  vii.  563,  Amynander  {'  ApvyavSpos),  king  of  the  Atha- 
seq.)  manes  in  Epirus,  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  their 

Ainpsivarli.  [Ansibarii.]  war  with  Philip  of  Macedonia,  about  B.C.  198, 

Ampycus  ("A/iiruKoy).  L Son  of  Peliaa,  hus-  hut  an  ally  of  Antiochus,  b.  c.  189. 

Kind  of  Chloris,  and  father  of  the  famous  seer  Amyntaa  ('Anuvras).  1.  I.  King  of  Macedo- 
Mopsns,  who  is  hence  called  Ampicides.  Pausanias  nia,  reigned  from  about  B.  c.  540  to  500,  and  was 
calls  him  Ampyx.  — 2.  Son  of  Japetus,  a bard  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  I. — 2.  II.  King 
and  priest  of  Ccm,  killed  by  Pettalus  at  the  mar-  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Fer- 
riage of  Perseus.  diccas  II.,  reigned  B.  c.  393—369,  and  obtained 
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tb t crown  by  the  murder  of  the  usurper  Pausnnias.  I 
Soon  after  his  accession  he  was  driven  from  Mace- 
donia by  the  Illyrians,  but  was  restored  to  his  | 
kingdom  by  the  Thessalians.  On  his  return  he  I 
wai  engaged  in  war  with  the  Olynthians,  in  i 
which  be  was  assisted  by  the  Spartans,  and  by 
their  aid  Olynthtts  was  reduced  in  37 9.  Arayntaa 
united  himself  also  with  Jason  of  Pherae,  and 
carefully  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Athens. 
Amynta*  left  by  his  wife  Eurydice  three  sons, 
Alexander,  Perdiecas,  and  the  famous  Philip. 
— 3.  Grandson  of  Amvntas  II.,  was  excluded  by 
Philip  from  the  succession  on  the  death  of  hit  father 
Perdiccas  III.  in  lc  360.  He  was  put  to  death 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  336,  for  a plot  agninst  the  king's  life.  — 4. 
A Macedonian  officer  in  Alexander's  army,  son  of 
Andromenes.  He  and  his  brothers  were  accused 
of  being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Philotas  in  330, 
but  were  acquitted.  Some  little  time  after  he  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  a village.— 5.  A Macedonian 
traitor,  son  of  Antiochus,  took  refuge  at  the  court 
of  Darius,  and  became  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  Greek  mercenaries.  lie  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Issus  (b.  c.  333),  and  afterwards  fled  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  Mazaces, 
the  Persian  governor. — 6.  A king  of  Galatia, 
supported  Antony,  and  fought  on  his  side  against 
Augustus  at  the  battle  of  Actium  (b.  c.  31).  He 
fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  town  of  Horonn&da 
or  Hotnono.  — 7.  A Greek  writer  of  a work  en- 
titled Staihmi  (2rafyiof),  probably  on  account  of 
the  different  halting-places  of  Alexander  the  Great 
io  his  Asiatic  expedition. 

Amyntor  ('Anvvr  up),  son  of  Ormenus  of  Eleon 
in  Thessaly,  where  Autolycus  broke  into  his  house, 
and  lather  of  Phoknix,  whom  he  cursed  on  ac- 
count of  unlawful  intercourse  with  his  mistress. 
According  to  Apollodorus  he  was  a king  of  Orme- 
nium,  ana  was  slain  by  Hercules,  to  whom  he  re- 
fused a passage  through  his  dominions,  and  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  AstydamIa.  According  to 
Ovid  (Met.  xii.  364)  he  was  king  of  the  Dolopes. 

Amyrtaeus  (’A^upraioj),  an  Egyptian,  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  and  joined  Inarus  the  Libyan  in 
the  revolt  against  the  Persians  in  B.  c.  460.  They 
at  first  defeated  the  Persians  [Achabmknss],  but 
were  subsequently  totally  defeated,  455.  Amy  rtacus 
escaped,  and  maintained  himself  os  king  in  the 
marshy  districts  of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  414, 
when  the  Egyptians  expelled  the  Persians,  and 
Amyrtaeus  reigned  6 years. 

Amjhrus  fApvpos),  a river  in  Thessaly,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name  upon  it,  flowing  into  the 
lake  Boebeis : the  country  around  was  called  the 
’Afiuppcbv  tr«5 lov. 

Amythaon  (*A pvdduiv),  son  of  Cretheus  and 
Tyro,  father  of  Dias  and  of  the  seer  M clam  pus,  who 
is  hence  called  Amythadnius  ( Virg.  Georg,  iii.550). 
He  dwelt  at  Pylus  in  Messenia,  and  is  mentioned 
among  those  to  whom  the  restoration  of  the  Olym- 
pian games  was  ascribed. 

AnAbon  ('Aii.Guv)%  a district  of  the  Persian 
province  of  Aria,  S.  of  Aria  Proper,  containing  4 
towns,  which  still  exist,  Phra  ( Ferrah ),  Bis  (lieest 
or  /fat),  Gari  (Chore),  Nil  ( AVA). 

Anices  (,'A*a*«s).  [Anax.  No.  2.] 
Anacharsis  (’A vdxofxnr),  a Scythian  of  princely 
rank,  left  his  native  country  to  travel  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  came  to  Athens,  about  u c.  594. 
He  became  acquainted  with  Solon,  and  by  his  ta- 
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lents  and  acute  observations  he  excited  general 
admiration.  The  fame  of  his  wisdom  was  such, 
that  he  was  even  reckoned  by  some  among  the  seven 
sages.  He  was  killed  by  his  brother  Saulius  on 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  Cicero  (Tuse. 
Disp.  v.  32)  quotes  from  one  of  his  letters  of  which 
several,  but  spurious  are  still  extant. 

Anacreon  (’A vaKptwv),  a celebrated  lyric  poet, 
born  at  Teos.  an  Ionian  city  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
removed  from  his  native  city,  with  the  great  body 
of  its  inhabitants  to  Abdcra,  in  Thrace,  when  Teos 
was  taken  by  the  Persians  (about  b.  c.  540),  but 
lived  chiefly  at  Samos  under  the  patronage  of 
Polycrates  in  whose  praise  he  wrote  many  songs. 
After  the  death  of  Polvcrates  (522),  he  went 
to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  Hippar- 
chus where  he  became  acquainted  with  Simonides 
and  other  poets.  He  died  at  the  age  of  85,  pro- 
bably about  478,  but  the  place  of  his  death  is 
uncertain.  The  universal  tradition  of  antiquity  re- 
presents Anacreon  as  a consummate  voluptuary  ; 
and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  lie 
sings  of  love  and  wine  with  hearty  good  will  ; and 
we  see  in  him  the  luxury  of  the  Ionian  inflamed  by 
the  fervour  of  the  poet.  The  tale  that  he  loved 
Sappho  is  very  improbable.  Of  his  poems  only  a 
few  genuine  fragments  have  come  down  to  us  ; for 
the  **  Odes”  attributed  to  him  are  now  admitted  to 
be  spurious. — Editions:  by  Fischer,  Lips  1793  ; 
Bergk,  Lips.  1834. 

Anact5rltim  ('  Avanripiov  Avatcripios),  a town 
in  Acarnania,  built  by  the  Corinthians,  upon  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  (uear  Iai  Madonna) 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian  gult  Its  in- 
habitants were  removed  by  Augustus  after  the 
battle  of  Actium  (b.  c.  31)  to  Nicopolis. 

An2Ldy6m6ne  (’AvaSuoiUi'T?),  the  goddess  rising 
out  of  the  sea,  a surname  given  to  Aphrodite,  in 
allusion  to  the  story  of  her  being  born  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  This  surname  had  not  much  cele- 
brity before  the  time  of  Apelles  but  his  famous 
painting  of  Aphrodite  Anndyomene  excited  the 
emulation  of  other  artists  painters  as  well  as  sculp- 
tors. [Apkllks.] 

Anagnla  (Anagninus:  A nagni),  an  ancient  town 
of  I^atium,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hernici,  and  sub- 
sequently both  a municipium  and  a Roman  colony. 
It  lay  in  a very  beautiful  and  fertile  country  on  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Via  iMvicuna  and 
Via  Praaiestina  united  ( Compitum  Amu/ninum). 
In  the  neighbourhood  Cicero  had  a beautiful  estate, 
Antujnmum  (sc.  praedium). 

Anagyrtls  (’A vayvpovs,  -ovvros  : 'Ayayvpd&iof, 
'Aver yvyouirr60tv : nr.  Fan,  Ru.),  a demus  of  At- 
tica, belonging  to  the  tribe  Erectheis  not,  as  some 
say,  Aeantis  S.  of  Athens,  near  the  promontory 
Zoster. 

Analtlca  ('AvouTirA),  a district  of  Armenia,  in 
which  the  goddess  Anaitis  was  worshipped  ; also 
called  Acilisene. 

Anaitis  (’AvoTtu),  an  Asiatic  divinity,  whose 
name  is  also  written  Anaea , A neitis,  Tana  is,  or  Aa- 
naea.  Her  worship  prevailed  in  Armenia, Cappadocia, 
Assyria,  Persis,  &c.,  and  seeins  to  have  been  a part 
of  the  worship  so  common  among  the  Asiatics,  of 
the  creative  powers  of  nature,  both  male  and  female. 
The  Greek  writers  sometimes  identify  Anaitis  with 
Artemis,  and  sometimes  with  Aphrodite. 

Anamari  or  -res,  a Gallic  people  in  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  in  whose  land  the  Romans  founded  I'la- 
ceutia. 
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Ananes,  a Gallic  people,  W.  of  the  Trebia,  be- 
tween the  Po  and  the  Apennines. 

Ananlua  (* Avdtnos\  a Greek  iambic  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Hipponax,  about  b.c.  .540. 

An&phe  (’Aydupri:  'A va<pcuos  : A najJii,  Nanfio  ), 
a small  island  in  the  S.  of  the  Aegean  sea,  E.  of 
Thera,  with  a temple  of  Apollo  Aegletes,  who  was 
hence  called  Anaphcus. 

Anaphlystus  (’AvdQAveros : 'AvatpAvtmos : 
Anatyso),  an  Attic  demus  of  the  tribe  Anliochis 
on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Attica,  opposite  the  island 
Eleussa,  called  after  Anaphlystus,  son  of  Poseidon. 

Anapus  ("Awwoi).  L A river  in  Acamania, 
flowing  into  the  Achelous.—  2.  ( Anapo ),  a river 
in  Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  S.  of  Syracuse 
through  the  marshes  of  Lysimelia. 

Anartes  or  -ti,  a people  of  Dacia,  N.  of  the 
Theiss. 

Anas  (*'A»,ai:  GuaJiana),  one  of  the  chief  rivers 
of  Spain,  rises  in  Celtiberia  in  the  mountains  near 
Laminium,  forms  the  boundary  between  LusitaniA 
and  Baetica,  and  flows  into  the  ocean  by  two  mouths 
(now  only  one). 

Anatolius.  1.  Bishop  of  Laodicea,  a.  d.  270, 
an  Alexandrian  by  birth,  was  the  author  of  several 
mathematical  and  arithmetical  works,  of  which 
some  fragments  have  been  preserved.— 2.  An  emi- 
nent jurist,  was  a native  of  Bervtus,  and  afterwards 
P.  P.  ( prae/ectus  praetorio)  of  Illyricum.  He  died 
A.  D.  361.  A work  on  agriculture,  often  cited  in 
the  Geoponica,  and  a treatise  concerning  Sympathies 
and  Antipathies , are  assigned  by  many  to  this  Ana* 
tolius.  The  latter  work,  however,  was  probably 
written  by  Anatolius  the  philosopher,  who  was  the 
master  of  Iamblichus,  and  to  whom  Porphyry  ad- 
dressed Homeric  Questions.  — 3.  Professor  of  law 
at  Berytus,  is  mentioned  by  Justinian  among  those 
who  were  employed  in  compiling  the  Digest.  lie 
wrote  notes  on  the  Digest,  and  a very  concise 
commentary  on  Jnstinian’s  Code.  Both  of  these 
works  are  cited  in  the  Basilica.  He  perished  a.  d. 
557,  in  an  earthquake  at  Byzantium,  whither  he 
had  removed  from  Berytus. 

Anaurus  (’Avaupdv),  a river  of  Thessaly  flowing 
into  the  Pagasaean  gulf. 

An&va  (yA vava),  an  ancient,  but  early  decayed, 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the  salt  lake  of  the  same 
name,  between  Celaenae  and  Colossae  (Hagce 
Ghiuul). 

Anax  C'A*'a£).  1.  A giant,  son  of  Uranus  and 
Gaea,  and  father  of  Asterius.  — 2.  An  epithet  of 
the  gods  in  general,  characterising  them  ns  the 
rulers  of  the  world  ; but  the  plural  forms,  'Avaxts, 
or  "Ava/crtj,  or'Ai'a***  were  used  to  desig- 

nate the  Dioscuri. 

Anaxagoras  fAva£tryd/>ar),  a celebrated  Greek 
philosopher  of  the  Ionian  school,  was  bom  at  Clazo- 
menae  in  Ionia,  B.C.  500.  He  gave  up  his  property 
to  his  relations,  as  he  intended  to  devote  his  life  to 
higher  ends,  and  went  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  20; 
here  he  remained  30  years,  nnd  became  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  teacher  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  time,  such  as  Euripides  and  Pericles.  His 
doctrines  gave  offence  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  Athenians;  and  the  enemies  of  Pericles  availed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  accuse  him  of 
impiety,  b.  c.  450.  It  was  only  through  the  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  that  he  was  not  put  to  death  ; 
but  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  5 talents 
and  to  quit  Athens.  He  retired  to  Lampsacus, 
where  he  died  in  428,  at  the  age  of  72.  Anaxa- 
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goraa  was  dissatisfied  with  the  systems  of  his  pre- 
decessors, the  Ionic  philosophers,  and  struck  into  a 
new  path.  The  Ionic  philosophers  had  endeavoured 
to  explain  nature  and  its  various  phenomena  by  re- 
garding matter  in  its  different  forms  and  modifica- 
tions as  the  cause  of  all  things.  Anaxagoras,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceived  the  necessity  of  seeking 
a higher  cause,  independent  of  matter,  and  this 
cause  he  considered  to  be  nous  (wt/f),  that  is,  mind, 
thought,  or  intelligence. 

An&x&nder  (' Ard^aybpos\  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Eurycrates,  fought  in  the  2nd  Messenian  war, 
about  b.  c.  688. 

Anaxandrldes  (>A*'a^a»»8pi8ni).  1-  Son  of  Theo- 
pompus,  king  of  Sparta.  — 2.  King  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Leon,  reigned  from  about  b.  c.  560  to  520. 
Having  a barren  wife  whom  he  would  not  divorce, 
the  ephors  made  him  take  with  her  a second.  By 
her  he  had  Cleoinenes  ; and  after  this  by  his  first 
wife  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus.  — 3.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  a na- 
tive of  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  began  to  exhibit  come- 
dies in  B.C.  376.  Aristotle  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

Anaxarchus  (’A ya£dpxos),  a philosopher  of 
Abdera,  of  the  school  of  Democritus,  accompanied 
Alexander  into  Asia  (b.  c.  334),  and  gained  his 
favour  by  flattery  and  wit.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (323),  Anaxarchus  was  thrown  by 
shipwreck  into  the  power  of  Nicocreon,  king  of 
Cyprus,  to  whom  he  had  given  mortal  offence,  and 
who  had  him  pounded  to  death  in  a stone  mortar. 

AnaxarSte  (’Am£apfr?j),  a maiden  of  Cyprus, 
remained  unmoved  by  the  love  of  I phis,  who  at 
last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  her  door.  She 
looked  with  indifference  at  the  funeral  of  the 
youth,  but  Venus  changed  her  into  a stone  statue. 

Anaxlbla  (’A ya^iSla)^  daughter  of  Plisthenes, 
sister  of  Agamemnon,  wife  of  Strophius,  and  mo- 
ther of  Pylades. 

Anaxlblua  (’ Apo^'Iios),  the  Spartan  admiral 
stationed  at  Byzantium  on  the  return  of  the  Cyrean 
Greeks  from  Asia,  b.  c.  400.  In  389  he  succeeded 
Dercyllidaa  in  the  command  in  the  Aegaean,  but 
fell  in  a battle  against  Iphicrates,  near  Antandrua, 
in  388. 

Anaxid&mus  ('Avo^'Safioj),  king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Zeuxidamus,  lived  to  the  conclusion  of  the  2nd 
Messenian  war,  H.C.  668. 

Anaxllaus  (’Am^t'Aoor)  or  An&xHaa  (’Ava#- 
Aar).  L Tyrant  of  Rhegium,  of  Messenian  origin, 
took  possession  of  Zancle  in  Sicily  about  b.  c. 
494,  peopled  it  with  fresh  inhabitants,  nnd  changed 
its  name  into  Messene.  He  died  in  476.-2.  Of 
Byzantium,  surrendered  Byzantium  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  B.C.  408.— 3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  contemporary  with  Plato  and 
Demosthenes.  We  have  a few  fragments,  and  the 
titles  of  19  of  his  comedies.  —4.  A physician  and 
Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  at  Larissa,  was 
banished  by  Augustus  from  Italy,  b.  c.  28,  on  the 
charge  of  magic. 

Anaximander  (’Am£braK&poj),  of  Miletus,  was 
bom  b.  c.  610  and  died  547,  in  his  64th  year.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  philosophers  of  the  Ionian 
school,  and  the  immediate  successor  of  Thales,  its 
first  founder.  He  first  used  the  word  dpxb  to 
denote  the  origin  of  things,  or  rather  the  material 
out  of  which  they  were  formed : he  held  that  this 
Apxb  was  the  infinite  (rb  &ir*tpov\  everlasting, 
and  divine,  though  not  attributing  to  it  a spiritual 
or  intelligent  nature;  nnd  that  it  was  the  sub- 
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stance  into  which  all  things  were  resolved  on  their 
dissolution.  He  was  a careful  observer  of  nature, 
and  was  distinguished  by  his  astronomical,  mathe- 
matical, and  geographical  knowledge  : he  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  use  of  the  Gnomon  into  Greece. 

Anaximenes  ('Ayatipirq i).  X.  Of  Miletus, 
the  third  in  the  series  of  Ionian  philosophers, 
flourished  about  B.  c.  544  ; hut  us  he  was  the 
teacher  of  Anaxagoras  h.  c.  480,  he  must  have 
lived  to  a great  age.  He  considered  air  to  be  the 
first  cause  of  all  things,  the  primary  form,  as  it 
were,  of  matter,  into  which  the  other  elements  of 
the  universe  were  resolvable.*— 2.  Of  Lampsacus, 
accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia  (a  c. 
554),  and  wrote  a history  of  Philip  of  Macedonia; 
a history  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  a history  of 
Greece  in  12  books,  from  the  earliest  mythical 
age*  down  to  the  death  of  Epaminonda*.  He  also 
enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a rhetorician,  and  is 
the  author  of  a scientific  treatise  on  rhetoric,  the 
'Pirrooorii  w pos  ’AA^tardpoy,  usually  printed  among 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  He  was  an  enemy  of 
Theophrastus,  and  published  under  the  name  of 
the  latter  a work  calumniating  Sparta,  Athens, 
and  Thebes,  which  produced  great  exasperation 
against  Theophrastus. 

AnasarbuJ  or  -a  ('Avafap^us  or  -d ; 'Ava(ap- 
€«fa,  AuuuarbCnus  : Amuavba  or  Navena,  Ru.), 
a considerable  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Pyramus,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  Augustus  conferred 
upon  it  the  name  of  Caesarea  (ad  Anazarbum)  ; 
and,  on  the  division  of  Cilicia  into  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Prima  and  Secunda,  it  was  made  the  ca- 
pital of  the  latter.  It  was  almost  destroyed  by 
earthquakes  in  the  reigns  of  Justinian  and  Justin. 

Ancaeus  (’AyKaios).  L Son  of  the  Arcadian 
Lycurgus  and  Creophile  or  Eurynome,  and  father 
of  Agapenor.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
took  pert  in  the  Calydoni&n  hunt,  in  which  he  was 
killed  by  the  boar.-— 2.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Aaty- 
jalaea  or  Alta,  king  of  the  Lclegcs  in  Samos,  hus- 
band uf  Sarnia,  and  father  of  Perilous,  Enodos, 
Samos,  Alitherses,  and  Parthenope.  He  seems  to 
have  been  confounded  by  some  mythographers 
with  Ancaeus,  tke  son  of  Lycurgus.  The  son  of 
Poseidon  is  also  represented  as  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, and  is  said  to  have  become  the  helmsman  of 
the  ship  Argo  after  the  death  of  Tiphys.  A well- 
known  proverb  is  said  to  have  originated  with  this 
Ancaeus.  lie  had  been  told  by  a seer  that  he 
would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  of  his  vineyard  ; 
and  when  he  was  afterwards  on  the  point  of  drink- 
ing a cup  of  wine,  the  growth  of  his  own  vineyard, 
he  laughed  at  the  seer,  who,  however,  answered, 
woAAa  fj.tr a^v  k6Kik6s  t*  seal  x &Kp*v, 
* There  is  many  a slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip.'’  At  the  same  instant  Ancaeus  was  informed 
that  a wild  boor  was  near.  He  put  down  his  cup, 
went  out  against  the  animal,  and  was  killed  by  it. 

Ancalitea.  a people  of  Britain,  probably  a part 
*f  the  At  rebate.*. 

Q.  Ancharlus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  c.  59, 
took  an  active  port  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law 
of  Caesar.  He  was  praetor  in  56  ; and  succeeded 
L Piso  in  the  province  of  Macedonia. 

Anchesmua  (*A yxso/tdr),  * hill  not  far  from 
Athens,  with  a temple  of  Zeus,  who  was  hence 
Wed  A nchtsmius. 

Anchlale  and  -lui  (’Ayx«dAT}).  1.  ( Akiali ).  a 
town  in  Thrace  on  tire  Black  Sen,  on  the  borders 
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of  Moesia.— 2.  Also  Anchialos,  an  ancient  city 
of  Cilicia,  W.  of  the  Cydnus  near  the  coast,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Sardanapalus. 

Anchlaea  (’Ayxhrn*),  son  of  Capys  and  Themis, 
the  daughter  of  Ilus,  king  of  Dardanus  on  Mount 
Ida.  In  beauty  he  equalled  the  immortal  gods, 
and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Aeneas,  who  is  hence  called 
A nchisiades.  The  goddess  warned  him  never  to 
betray  the  real  mother  of  the  child  ; but  as  on  one 
occasion  he  boasted  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
goddess,  be  was  struck  by  a flash  of  lightning, 
which  according  to  some  traditions  killed,  but 
according  to  others  only'  blinded  or  lamed  him. 
Virgil  in  his  Aeneid  mokes  Anchises  survive  the 
capture  of  Troy,  and  Aeneas  carries  his  father  on 
his  shoulders  from  the  burning  city.  He  further 
relates  that  Anchises  died  soon  after  the  first  ar- 
rival of  Aeneas  in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  on 
mount  Eryx.  This  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
believed  in  Sicily,  for  Anchises  had  a sanctuary  at 
Egesta,.and  the  funeral  games  celebrated  in  Sicily 
in  his  honour  continued  down  to  a late  period. 

Anchlola  (*Ayx‘«ri«)»  a mountain  in  Arcadia, 
N.  W.  of  Mantinca,  where  Anchises  is  said  to  have 
been  buried,  according  to  one  tradition. 

Aneon  (Atvnoovpwv  *Aynuy),  a harbour  and 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Iris  (Yeslol-trmark ) 
in  Pontus. 

Ancona  or  Ancon  (’Ayxw* : Anconitflnus  : An- 
cona), a town  in  Piccnura  on  the  Adriatic  sea, 
lying  in  a bend  of  the  coast  between  two  promon- 
tories, and  hence  called  Ancon  or  an  " elbow."  It 
was  built  by  the  Syracusans,  who  settled  there  about 
B.  c.  392,  discontented  with  the  rule  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  ; and  under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a 
colony,  it  become  one  of  the  most  important  sea- 
ports of  the  Adriatic.  It  possessed  an  excellent 
harbour,  completed  by  Trajan,  and  it  carried  on  an 
active  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Illyricum. 
The  town  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Venus 
and  its  purple  dye : the  surrounding  country  pro- 
duced good  wine  and  wheat. 

Ancorirlns  Mons,  a mountain  in  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  S.  of  Caesarea,  abounding  in  citron 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  used  by  the  Romans 
for  furniture. 

Ancfire.  [Nicaea.] 

Ancus  Marclus,  fourth  king  of  Rome,  reigned 
24  years,  b.  c.  640- — 616,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Numa's  daughter.  He  conquered  the 
Latins,  took  many'  Latin  towns,  transported  the 
inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  gave  them  the  Aventine 
to  dwell  on : these  conquered  Latins  formed  the 
original  Plebs.  He  also  founded  a colony  ut  Ostia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  ; built  a fortress  on  the 
Janiculum  ns  a protection  against  Etruria,  and 
united  it  with  the  city  by  a bridge  across  the 
Tiber  ; dug  the  ditch  of  the  Quirites,  which  was  a 
defence  for  the  open  ground  between  the  Caelian 
and  the  Palatine  ; and  built  a prison.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

Ancyra  (’Ay* upa : ' Ay Kvpay6i,  Ancyrinus).  L 
(Angora),  a city  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
39°  56'  N.  lat.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Galatia  became  a Roman  province,  Ancyra  was  the 
capital : it  was  originally  the  chief  city  of  a Gallie 
tribe  named  the  Tectosagcs,  who  came  from  the  S. 
of  France.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  had  the 
name  of  Scbaste,  which  in  Greek  is  equivalent  to 
Augusta  in  Latin.  When  Augustus  recorded  the 
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chief  events  of  his  life  on  bronze  tablets  at  Rome, 
the  citizens  of  Ancyra  had  a copy  made,  which 
was  cut  on  marble  blocks  and  placed  nt  Ancyra  in 
a temple  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  Rome.  This 
inscription  is  called  the  Monumentum  Ancvranum. 
The  Latin  inscription  was  first  copied  by  Toume- 
fort  in  1701,  and  it  has  been  copied  several  times 
since.  One  of  the  latest  copies  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  copied  as  much  of  the 
Greek  inscription  as  is  legible.  — 2.  A town  in 
Phrygia  Epictetus  on  the  borders  of  Mysia. 

Andanla  (,Ai»8<wa : *Ar8ari«d*,  ’AvSdetor),  a 
town  in  Messenia,  between  Megalopolis  and  Mes- 
sene,  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the 
Leleges,  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  in  the  se- 
cond Messenian  war,  and  from  that  time  only  a 
village. 

AndScfcvi,  Andegavi.  or  Andes,  a Gallic  people 
N.  of  the  Loire,  with  a town  of  the  same  name, 
also  called  Juliomagus,  now  Anpers. 

Andematunnum.  [Ling  ones.] 

Andera  (rh  "Avfcipa : ’Av&cqnjvrfr).  a city  of 
Mysia,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Cybele  sur- 
named  ’A yheippyh. 

Anderltura  (Anteriew),  a town  of  the  Gabali 

in  Aquitania. 

Andes.  1.  See  Andecavi.— 2.  (Pietola),  a 
village  near  Mantua,  the  birth-place  of  Virgil. 

Anddcldes  (’AxSokIJtjj),  one  of  the  ten  Attic 
orators,  son  of  Leogoras,  was  bom  at  Athens  in 
B.  c.  467.  He  belonged  to  a noble  family,  and 
was  a supporter  of  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens. 
In  436  he  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Corcyreans  against  the  Corinthians.  In  415  he 
became  involved  in  the  charge  brought  against 
Alcibiades  for  haring  profaned  the  mysteries  and 
mutilated  the  Hermae,  and  was  thrown  into  prison  ; 
but  he  recovered  his  liberty  by  promising  to  reveal 
the  names  of  the  real  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  He 
is  said  to  have  denounced  his  own  father  among 
others,  hut  to  have  rescued  him  again  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  But  as  Andocides  was  unable  to  clear 
himself  entirely,  he  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as 
a citizen,  and  left  Athens.  He  returned  to  Athens 
on  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  Four 
Hundred  in  411,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  fly  again. 
In  the  following  year  he  ventured  once  more  to 
return  to  Athens,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  he 
delivered  the  speech  still  extant.  On  kis  Return , in 
which  he  petitioned  for  permission  to  reside  at 
Athens,  but  in  vain.  He  was  thus  driven  into 
exile  a third  time,  and  went  to  reside  at  Elis.  In 
403  he  again  returned  to  Athens  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  by  Thrasybulua, 
and  the  proclamation  of  the  general  amnesty.  He 
was  now  allowed  to  remain  quietly  at  Athens  for 
the  next  3 years,  but  in  400  his  enemies  ac- 
cused him  of  having  profaned  the  mysteries : he 
defended  himself  in  the  oration  still  extant.  On  the 
Mysteries,  and  was  acquitted.  In  394  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Sparta  to  conclude  a peace,  and 
on  his  return  in  393  he  was  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct during  his  embassy  (wapa*pf<r6tias)  ; he 
defended  himself  in  the  extant  speech  On  the 
Peace  with  Lacedaemon,  but  was  found  guilty,  and 
sent  into  exile  for  the  fourth  time.  He  seems  to 
have  died  soon  afterwards  in  exile.  Besides  the 
three  orations  already  mentioned  there  is  a fourth 
against  Alcibiades,  said  to  have  been  delivered  in 
415,  but  which  is  in  aU  probability  spurious. — 
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Editions.  In  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orator* : 
also  separately  by  Baiter  and  Sanppe,  Zurich,  1 838. 

Andraemon  ('Av&palfjuav).  1.  Husband  of  Gorge, 
daughter  of  Oeneus  king  of  Calydon,  in  Aetolia, 
whom  he  succeeded,  and  father  of  Thoas,  who  is 
hence  called  Andraemontde*.— 2.  Son  of  Oxylus, 
and  husband  of  Dryope,  who  was  mother  of  Am- 
phissus  by  Apolto. 

Andriscus  (’ApSpfoKot),  a man  of  low  origin, 
who  pretended  to  be  a natural  son  of  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  was  seized  by  Demetrius,  king  of 
Syria,  and  sent  to  Rome.  He  escaped  from  Rome, 
assumed  the  name  of  Philip,  and  obtained  possession 
of  Macedonia,  B.  c.  149.  He  defeated  the  praetor 
Juventiua,  hut  was  conquered  by  Caecilius  Melel- 
lus,  and  taken  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of 
the  latter,  148. 

AndrScles  (Av&poic\pt),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue and  orator.  He  was  an  enemy  of  Alcibiades  ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  exertions  that  Al- 
cibiades  was  banished.  After  this  event,  Andrades 
was  for  a time  at  the  head  of  the  democratical 
party  ; but  in  B.  c.  411  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  oligarchical  government  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

Androclus,  the  slave  of  a Roman  consular,  was 
sentenced  to  be  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts  in  the 
circus  ; but  a lion  which  was  let  loose  upon  him, 
instead  of  springing  upon  his  victim,  exhibited 
signs  of  recognition,  and  began  licking  him.  Upon 
inquiry  it  appeared  that  Androdns  had  been  com- 
pelled by  the  severity  of  his  master,  while  in 
Africa,  to  run  away  from  him.  Having  one  day 
taken  refuge  in  a cave  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a 
lion  entered,  apparently  in  great  pain,  and  seeing 
him,  went  up  to  him  and  held  out  hit  paw.  An- 
droclus found  that  a large  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  ho  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able  to 
use  his  paw  again.  They  lived  together  for  sonic 
time  in  the  cave,  the  lion  catering  for  his  benefac- 
tor. But  at  last,  tired  of  this  savage  life,  Androclus 
left  the  cave,  was  apprehended  by  some  soldiers, 
brot»ght  to  Rome,  and  condemns!  to  the  wild 
beasts.  He  was  pardoned,  and  presented  with  the 
lion,  which  he  used  to  lead  about  the  city. 

Andr8gS6s  (’AeSpdycws),  son  of  Minos  and 
Pasiphae,  or  Crete,  conquered  all  his  opponents  in 
the  games  of  the  Panathenaea  at  Athens.  This  ex- 
traordinary good  luck,  however,  became  the  cause 
of  his  destruction,  though  the  mode  of  his  death  is 
related  differently.  According  to  some  accounts 
Aegeus  sent  the  man  he  dreaded  to  fight  against 
the  Marathonian  bull,  who  killed  him  ; according 
to  others,  he  was  assassinated  by  his  defeated  rivals 
on  his  road  to  Thebes,  whither  he  was  going  to 
take  part  in  a solemn  contest.  A third  account 
related  that  he  was  assassinated  by  Aegeus  him- 
self. Minos  made  war  on  the  Athenians  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  imposed 
upon  them  the  shameful  tribute,  from  which  they 
were  delivered  by  Theseus.  He  wtis  worshipped 
in  Attica  as  a hero,  and  games  were  celebrated  in 
his  honour  every  year  in  the  Ceramicua  (Dm* 
of  Ant.  art  Andropeonia.) 

AndriSm&che  (*Av5 popd-xTl)*  daughter  of  Eetion, 
king  of  the  Cilician  Thebes,  and  one  of  the  nobles 
and  most  amiable  female  characters  in  the  Iliad. 
Her  father  and  her  7 brothers  were  slain  by 
Achilles  at  the  taking  of  Thebes,  and  her  mother, 
who  had  purchased  her  freedom  by  a large  ransom, 
was  killed  by  Artemis.  She  was  married  to  Hector, 
by  whom  she  had  a son  Scamandriua  (Aetyanax), 
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and  for  whom  she  entertained  the  moat  tender 
lore.  On  the  taking  of  Troy  her  son  waa  hurled 
from  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  ahe  heraelf  fell  to 
the  share  of  Neoptolernus  (Pyrrhna),  the  aon  of 
Achillea,  who  took  her  to  Epirus,  and  to  whom 
ebe  bore  3 sons  Moloasus,  Pielus,  and  Pergamu*. 
She  after  wards  married  Helenus,  a brother  of 
Hector,  who  ruled  over  Channia,  a part  of  Epirus 
and  to  whom  ahe  bore  Cestrinua.  After  the  death 
of  Helenus  ahe  followed  hereon  Pergamus  to  Asia, 
where  an  he  mom  waa  erected  to  her. 

AadrSmichus  ('AvSp6naxos).  1*  Ruler  of  Tau- 
romenium  in  Sicily  about  a c.  344,  and  father  of 
the  historian  Timaeus.— *2.  Of  Crete,  physician  to 
the  emperor  Nero,  a.  d.  54 — 68  ; waa  the  first 
person  on  whom  the  title  of  Archiater  was  con- 
ferred, and  was  celebrated  as  the  inventor  of  a 
famous  compound  medicine  and  antidote  called 
Tktriaca  Andromachi'  which  retains  its  place  in 
some  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  to  the  present  day. 
Andromachus  has  left  the  directions  for  making 
this  mixture  in  a Greek  elegiac  poem,  consisting  of 
174  lines  edited  by  Tidicaeus  Tiguri,  1607,  and 
Leinker,  Norimb.  1754, 

Andr6meda  Avbpog.tli\\  daughter  of  the 
Aethiopian  king,  Cepheus  and  CaaaiopGa.  Her 
mother  boasted  that  the  beauty  of  her  daughter 
surpassed  that  of  the  Nereids  who  prevailed  on 
Poseidon  to  visit  the  country  by  an  inundation,  and 
a sea-monster.  The  oracle  of  Ammon  promised 
deliverance  if  Andromeda  was  given  up  to  the 
monster  ; and  Cephens,  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  his  people,  chained  Andromeda  to  a rock. 
Here  ahe  waa  found  and  saved  by  Perseus  who 
slew  the  monster  and  obtained  her  as  his  wife. 
Andromeda  had  previously  been  promised  to  Phi- 
neus  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  famous  fight  of 
Phineus  and  Perseus  at  the  wedding,  in  which  the 
former  and  all  his  associates  were  slain.  (Ov.  Met. 
r.  1,  aeq.)  After  her  death,  she  was  placed  among 
the  stars. 

Andronlcu*  (’ArSporlxos).  Cyrrheates,  so 
called  from  his  native  place,  Cyrrha,  probably  lived 
about  b.  c.  100,  and  built  the  octagonal  tower 
at  Athens,  vulgarly  called  u the  tower  of  the 
winds”  (see  Diet  of  Ant.  p.  616,  2d  ed.,  where 
a drawing  of  the  building  is  given).  — 2.  Livlus 
Andronlcu*,  the  earliest  Roman  poet,  was  a 
Greek,  probably  a native  of  Tarentum,  and  the 
slave  of  M.  Livius  Salinator,  by  whom  he  was 
manumitted,  and  from  whom  he  received  the 
Roman  name  Livius.  He  obtained  at  Rome  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  He 
wrote  both  tragedies  and  comedies  in  Latin,  and 
w«  still  possess  the  titles  and  fragments  of  At  least 
14  of  his  dramas,  all  of  which  were  borrowed 
from  the  Greek : his  first  drama  was  acted  in  b.  c. 
240.  He  also  wrote  an  Odgstcy  in  the  Saturnian 
verse  and  Ifymns.  (See  Diintser,  Livii  Andrxmici 
Fragment**  collector  <kc.  Berlin,  1835.)  — 3.  Of 
Rhode*,  a Peripatetic  philosopher  at  Rome,  about 
a c.  58.  He  published  a new  edition  of  the  works 
°f  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  library  of  Apellicon,  and  which  wore 
brought  to  Rome  by  Sulla  with  the  rest  of  Apelli- 
«mVi  library  in  b.  c.  84.  Tyrannio  commenced 
this  task,  but  apparently  did  not  do  much  towards 
it.  The  arrangement  which  Andronicus  made  of 
Aristotle’s  writings  seems  to  be  the  one  which 
forms  the  basis  of  our  present  editions.  He  wrote 
many  commentaries  upon  the  works  of  Aristotle  ; 


but  none  of  these  is  extant,  for  the  paraphrase  of 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  is  ascribed  to  An- 
dronicus of  Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one  else, 
and  may  have  been  the  work  of  Andronicus  Cal- 
listus  of  Thessalonica,  who  was  professor  in  Italy, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century. 

Andrdp61is  ('A vlpotv  *6\is : Chabur ),  a city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bonk  of  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Andropolitea,  and,  under  the  Romans,  the  station  of 
a legion. 

Andro*  (vAv5pos : 'Avtipios  : Amlro\  the  most 
northerly  and  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Cy- 
clades, S.  E.  of  Euboea,  21  miles  long  and  8 broad, 
early  attained  importance,  and  colonised  Acanthus 
and  Stagfra  about  B.C.  654.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Persians  in  their  invasion  of  Greece,  was  after- 
wards subject  to  the  Athenians,  at  a later  time  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  at  length  to  Attalus  III., 
king  of  Pergamus,  on  whose  death  (b.  c.  133)  it 
passed  with  the  rest  of  his  dominions  to  the  Ro- 
mans. It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  whence  the 
whole  island  was  regarded  as  sacred  to  Dionysus. 
Its  chief  town,  also  called  Andros,  contained  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Dionysus,  and  a harbour  of  the 
name  of  Gaurelcon,  and  a fort  Gaurion. 

Androtlon  fArSporfer).  1.  An  Athenian  ora- 
tor, and  a contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  against 
whom  the  latter  delivered  an  oration,  which  is  still 
extant.  — 2.  The  author  of  an  Atthis,  or  a work 
on  the  history  of  Attica. 

Anemdrea,  afterwards  Anemolea  ('Avtuwpcia, 
‘AvepdAeia  : ’Avf/uwpisiis),  a town  on  a hill  on  the 
borders  of  Phocis  and  Delphi 

Aaemftrium  (’A yqwvptor:  Ananur , Ru.),  a 
towm  and  promontory  at  the  S.  point  of  Cilicia,  op- 
posite to  Cyprus. 

Angerona  or  Angerdnla,  a Roman  goddess,  re- 
specting whom  we  have  different  statements,  some 
representing  her  as  the  goddess  of  silence,  others 
as  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear,  that  is,  the  god- 
dess who  not  only  produces  this  state  of  mind,  but 
also  relieves  men  from  it  Her  statue  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Volupia,  with  her  mouth  bound  and 
sealed  up.  Her  festival,  Angeronalia^  was  cele- 
brated yearly  on  the  12th  of  December. 

Angltea  Ayy hys : Angkuta),  a river  in  Ma- 
cedonia, flowing  into  the  Strymon. 

Angltla  or  Angoltla,  a goddess  worshipped  by 
the  Marsians  and  Marrubians,  who  lived  about  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Fucinus. 

Angli  or  Anglii,  a German  people  of  the  race 
of  the  Suevi,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  after- 
wards passed  over  with  the  Saxons  into  Britain, 
which  was  called  after  them  England.  [Saxonus.] 
A portion  of  them  appear  to  have  settled  in  An- 
geln  in  Schleswig. 

Angrivarii,  a German  people  dwelling  on  both 
sides  of  the  Visurgis  (fFessr),  separated  from  the 
Cherusci  by  an  agger  or  mound  of  earth.  The 
name  is  usually  derived  from  Angem , that  is,  mea- 
dows. They  were  generally  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Romans,  but  rebelled  in  a.  d.  16,  and 
were  subdued.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury they  extended  their  territories  southwards, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  Chamavi,  took  pos- 
session of  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Bructen,  8. 
and  E.  of  the  Lippe,  the  Angaria  or  Engern  of  the 


middle  ages. 

Anicetus.  a freedman  of  Nero,  and  formerly  hi* 
tutor,  was  employed  by  the  emperor  in  the  execu- 
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lion  of  many  of  hia  crimes:  he  wa*  afterward* 

banished  to  Sardinia  where  he  died. 

Anlclu*  Gallo*.  [GalluaJ 

Anlgma  f^Av  typos : Afuvro-Potamo).  a small 
river  in  the  Triphylian  Eli*,  the  Mtnyeius  (Mi- 
vtrf)Xos)  of  Homer  ( II . xi.  721),  rise*  in  M.  La  pi- 
th as,  and  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Somicum  : 
its  waters  have  a disagreeable  smell,  and  its  fish 
are  not  eatable.  Near  Sami  cum  was  a cave  sacred 
to  the  Nymphs  Anigruies  (*  Arty  plUes  or  ’A viyptd- 
8«v),  where  persons  with  cutaneous  diseases  were 
cured  by  the  waters  of  the  river. 

Anlo,  anciently  Anlen  (hence  Gen.  Ani£nis : 
Terrrone  or  l'Aniene)%  a river,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  th*»  Hemici  near  Treba  (Dsn),  flows  first 
N.W.  ana  then  S.W.  through  narrow  mountain- 
valleys,  receives  the  brook  Digentia  ( Licenza ) 
above  Tibur,  forms  at  Tibur  beautiful  water-falls 
(hence  praeceps  Anio , Hor.  Carnu  i.  7.  13),  and 
flows,  forming  the  boundary  between  Latium  and 
the  land  of  the  Sabines,  into  the  Tiber,  3 miles 
above  Rome,  where  the  town  of  Antemnae  stood. 
The  water  of  the  Anio  was  conveyed  to  Rome  by 
two  Aqueducts,  the  Anio  t yelus  and  Anio  nortis. 
(See  Did . of  Ant.  pp.  110,  1 1 1,  2d  ed.) 

Anlus  (*Awos),  son  of  Apollo  by  Cretisa,  or 
Rhoeo,  and  priest  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  By  Dryope 
he  had  three  daughters,  Oeno,  Spermo,  and  Elais, 
to  whom  Dionysus  gave  the  power  of  producing  at 
will  any  quantity  of  wine,  com,  and  oil,  — whence  i 
they  were  called  OenotrSpae.  With  these  neces-  ! 
suries  they  are  said  to  have  supplied  the  Greeks 
during  the  first  9 years  of  the  Trojan  war.  After 
the  fell  of  Troy,  Aeneas  was  kindly  received  by 
Anius. 

Anna,  daughter  of  Belus  and  sister  of  Dido. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from  Carthage 
to  Italy,  where  she  was  kindly  received  by  Aeneas. 
Here  she  excited  the  jealousy  of  Lavinia,  and 
being  warned  in  a dream  by  Dido,  she  fled  and 
threw  herself  into  the  river  Numicius.  Henceforth 
she  was  worshipped  as  the  nymph  of  that  river 
under  the  name  of  Anna  Perknna.  There  are 
various  other  stories  respecting  the  origin  of  her 
worship.  Ovid  relates  that  she  was  considered  by 
some  as  Luna,  by  others  as  Themis,  by  others  as 
Io,  daughter  of  Inachus,  by  others  as  the  Anna  of 
Bovillae,  who  supplied  the  plebs  with  food,  when 
they  seceded  to  the  Mons  Saccr.  (Ov.  Fast.  iii. 
523.)  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  of 
March.  She  was  in  reality  an  old  Italian  divinity, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  giver  of  life,  health,  and 
plenty,  as  the  goddess  whose  powers  were  most 
manifest  at  the  return  of  spring  when  her  festival 
was  celebrated.  The  identification  of  this  goddess 
with  Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  undoubtedly  of 
late  origin. 

Anna  Comnena,  daughter  of  Alexis  I.  Comne- 
nus  (reigned  a.  d.  1081 — 1118),  wrote  the  life  of 
her  father  Alexis  in  15  books,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  histories  of  the  By- 
zantine literature. — Editions.  By  Possinus,  Paris, 
1651  ; by  Schopen,  Bonn,  1839. 

Ann  alia,  a cognomen  of  the  Villia  Gens,  first 
acquired  by  L.  V ill  ins,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  in 
b.  c.  179,  because  he  introduced  a law  fixing  the 
year  (aa»*u)  at  which  it  was  lawful  for  a person 
to  be  a candidate  for  each  of  the  public  offices. 

M.  Anneiui,  legate  of  M.  Cicero  during  his 
government  of  Cilicia,  b.  c.  51. 


ANTARADUS. 

T.  Anni&nu*,  a Roman  poet,  lived  in  the  time 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  Fesccnnine 
verse*. 

Annicfria  ('Awitctpis),  a Cyrenaic  philosopher, 
of  whom  the  ancients  have  left  us  contradictory 
accounts.  Many  modem  writers  have  supposed 
that  there  were  two  philosophers  of  this  name,  the 
one  contemporary  with  Plato,  w'hom  he  is  said  to 
have  ransomed  for  20  minae  from  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  other  with  Alexander  the  Great. 

Annlua  Cimber.  [Cimber.J 

Annina  Milo.  [Mn.o.J 

Anser,  a poet  of  the  Augustan  age,  a friend  oft 
the  triumvir  M.  Antonius,  and  one  of  the  detractors 
of  VirgiL  Hence  Virgil  pfeys  upon  his  name  (Ed. 
ix.  36).  Ovid  (Trist.  ii.  435)  calls  him  proca. r. 

Ansibarli  or  Ampsivarli,  a German  people, 
originally  dwelt  S.  of  the  Bructeri,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Eras  and  the  Weser:  driven  out  of 
their  country  by  the  Chauci  in  the  reign  of  Nero 
(a.  d.  59),  they  asked  the  Romans  for  permission 
to  settle  in  the  Roman  territory  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Y ssel,  but  when  their  request  was  refused 
they  wandered  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to 
the  Cherusci,  and  were  at  length  extirpated,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus.  We  find  their  name,  however, 
among  the  Franks  in  the  time  of  Julian. 

Antae$p51i*  (' AvratitroKts : nr.  Gau-el-Kebir\ 
an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Egypt  (the  Thebais),  on 
the  E.  aide  of  the  Nile,  but  at  some  distance  from 
the  river,  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Antaeopo- 
litcs,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Osiris. 

Antaeus  ('Arrow*),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ge,  a 
mighty  giant  and  wrestler  in  Libya,  whose  strength 
was  invincible  so  long  as  he  remained  in  contact 
with  his  mother  earth.  The  strangers  who  came 
to  hia  country  were  compelled  to  wrestle  with  him  ; 
the  conquered  were  slain,  and  out  of  their  skulls  he 
built  a house  to  Poceidon.  Hercules  discovered 
the  source  of  his  strength,  lifted  him  from  the  earth, 
and  crushed  him  in  the  air.  The  tomb  of  Antaeus 
(Ant ad  edits)  ^ which  formed  a moderate  hill  in 
the  shape  of  a man  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
was  shown  near  the  town  of  Tingis  in  Mauretania 
down  to  a late  period. 

Ant&g5raa  (* Array  6pas\  of  Rhodes,  flourished 
about  b.  c.  270,  a friend  of  Antigonus  Gonatas 
and  a contemporary  of  Aratua.  He  wrote  an  epic 
poem  entitled  Thebais , and  also  epigrams  of  which 
specimens  are  still  extant 

Antalcldaa  {'AvraAKlias),  a Spartan,  son  of 
Leon,  is  chiefly  known  by  the  celebrated  treaty 
concluded  with  Persia  in  B.  c.  387,  usually  called 
the  peace  of  Antalcidaa,  since  it  was  the  fruit  of 
his  diplomacy.  According  to  this  treaty  all  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  together  with  Clazo- 
menae  and  Cyprus,  were  to  belong  to  the  Persian 
king:  the  Athenians  were  allowed  to  retain  only 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Sevres  ; and  all  the  other 
Greek  cities  were  to  be  independent. 

Antander  C AvravSpos),  brother  of  Agathocles, 
king  of  Syracuse,  wrote  the  life  of  his  brother. 

Antandru*  {'Avravlpos : 'Arravbptos : Antan- 
rfro),  a city  of  Great  Mysia,  on  the  Adramyttian 
Gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida  ; an  Aeolian  colony. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  as  touching  here  after 
leaving  Troy  (Aen.  iii.  106). 

Ant&r&dua  (’A vrapaSos : Tortosa ),  a town  on 
the  N.  border  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  the  island  of 
Arad  us. 


ANTEA. 

Antea  or  Antia  (*'Arr«i«),  daughter  of  the  Lv- 
tiao  king  Iobates,  wife  of  Proetus  of  Argo*.  She 
it  aito  called  Stheneboea.  Respecting  her  love  for 
Bellerophontes,  see  Bkllbrophontbk. 

Antemnae  ( Antcmnaa,  -atis),  an  ancient  Sabine 
town  at  the  junction  of  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber, 
destroyed  by  the  Homans  in  the  earliest  times. 

Anifrior  (’A vr-fivocp).  L A Trojan,  son  of  Ae- 
syetcs  and  Cleomestra,  and  husband  of  Theano. 
According  to  Homer,  he  was  one  of  the  wisest 
among  the  elders  at  Troy : he  received  Menelaus 
and  Ulysses  into  his  house  when  they  came  to 
Troy  as  ambassadors,  and  advised  his  fellow-citizens 
to  restore  Helen  to  Menelaus.  Thus  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a traitor  to  his  country,  and  when  sent  to 
Agamemnon,  just  before  the  taking  of  Troy,  to 
negotiate  peace,  he  concerted  a plan  of  delivering 
the  city,  and  even  the  palladium,  into  the  hands  of 
the  Greeks.  On  the  capture  of  Troy  Antenor  was 
spared  by  the  Greeks.  His  history  after  this  event 
is  related  differently.  Some  writers  relate  that  he 
founded  a new  kingdom  at  Troy  ; according  to 
others,  he  embarked  with  Menelaus  and  Helen, 
was  carried  to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Cyrenc ; while 
a third  account  states  that  he  went  with  the  Heneti 
to  Thrace,  and  thence  to  the  western  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  where  the  foundation  of  Patavium  and 
several  towns  is  ascribed  to  him.  The  sons  and 
descendants  of  Antenor  were  called  A ntendridae.  1 
— 2.  Son  of  Euphranor,  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
made  the  first  bronze  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogfton,  which  the  Athenians  set  up  in  the 
Oramkrus,  b.  c.  509.  These  statues  were  carried 
off  to  Susa  by  Xerxes,  and  their  place  was  supplied 
by  others  made  either  by  Callias  or  by  Praxiteles. 
After  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Alexander  the  Great 
sent  the  statues  back  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
again  set  up  in  the  Ceramlcus. 

AntAroa.  [Enos.] 

Antevorta.  also  called  Porrima  or  Prorsa,  to- 
gether with  Postvorta,  are  described  either  as  the 
two  sisters  or  companions  of  the  Roman  goddess 
Carmenta  ; but  originally  they  were  only  two  at- 
tributes of  the  one  goddess  Carmenta,  the  former 
describing  her  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  the 
latter  that  of  the  past,  analogous  to  the  two-headed 
Janus. 

Anthedon  (*A : ’AvfbjWvior : Lukiti  ?), 
a town  of  Boeotia  with  a harbour,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euboean  sea,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Messapius,  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a nymph  Anthedon, 
or  from  Anthedon,  son  of  Giaucus,  who  was  here 
changed  into  a godL  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  *232,  xiii.  905.) 
The  inhabitants  chiefly  lived  by  fishing. 

Anthemius,  emperor  of  the  West,  a.  d.  467 — 
472,  was  killed  on  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Ricimer, 
who  made  Olybrius  emperor. 

AnthSmtLs  (’Arttpout  -avyrot : 'AvBtpovaios), 
a Macedonian  town  in  Chalcidice. 

AnthSmtUIa  or  Anth&xnus  (’A p§§povaia\  a 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  S.W.  of  Edessa,  and  a little 
& of  the  Euphrates.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  by  the  same  name,  but  wns  generally 
included  under  the  name  of  Osrhornk. 

Anthene  (’AvfHjrri),  a place  in  Cynuria,  in  the 
Peloponnesus. 

Anthylla  (■'ArflwXAa),  a considerable  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Canopic  branch 
of  the  Nile,  below  Naucratis,  the  revenues  of  which, 
under  the  Persians,  were  assigned  to  the  wife  of 
the  satrap  of  Egypt,  to  provide  her  with  shoes. 
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Antlaa,  Q.  Valerius,  a Roman  historian,  flou- 
| rished  about  B.  c.  80,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Rome 
' from  the  earliest  times  down  to  those  of  Sulla.  He 
is  frequently  referred  to  by  Livy,  who  speaks  of 
him  as  the  most  lying  of  all  the  annalists,  and  sel- 
dom mentions  his  name  without  terms  of  reproach  : 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Livy's  judgment  is 
correct. 

AnticlAa  (’AktIkAsux),  daughter  of  Autolycus. 
wife  of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Ulysses,  died  of 
grief  at  the  long  absence  of  her  son.  It  is  said 
that  before  marrying  Laertes,  she  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  Sisyphus ; whence  Euripides  calls 
UJysses  a son  of  Sisyphus. 

Anticlides  (’AmKAstorji),  of  Athens,  lived  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  entitled  AWi  (Nd<rro»),  containing  an 
account  of  the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  their  my- 
thical expeditions. 

Antlcyra,  more  anciently  Anticirrha  (’Akt/- 
*i#a,  or  *A yritrvpa:  ’A vriitvpiiis,  'Ayr ucvpaToi). 
1.  (Aspra  Spitia ),  a town  in  Phocis,  with  a harbour 
on  a peninsula  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Anticy- 
ranus,  a bay  of  the  Crissnean  gulf,  called  in  ancient 
times  Cyparissus.  It  continued  to  be  a place  of 
importance  under  the  Romans.— 2.  A town  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Spercheus,  not  far  from  its  mouth. 
Both  towns  were  celebrated  for  their  hellebore,  the 
chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for  madness  : hence  the 
proverb,  'AyrtKiflfas  trs  8*7,  when  a person  acted 
senseless!  v,  and  Navi  get  A nticyram.  (I  I or.  Sal . ii. 
3.  166.)  ’ 

AntlgSne*  (’Ar'Try-sVrjr),  a general  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  obtained  the  satrapy 
of  Susiana,  and  espoused  the  side  of  Eumencs.  On 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  in  B.  c.  316,  Antigenes  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemy  Antigonus,  and  was 
burnt  alive  by  him. 

Antigenldaa  (’AmyfylSas),  a Theban,  a cele- 
brated flute-player,  and  a poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great 

Antlgdne  (’Arrtj6nj\  daughter  of  Oedipus  by 
his  mother  Jocaste,  and  sister  of  Ismene,  and  of 
Eteocles  and  Polynlces.  In  the  tragic  story  of 
Oedipus  Antigone  appears  as  a noble  maiden,  with 
a truly  heroic  attachment  to  her  father  and  brothers. 
When  Oedipus  had  blinded  himself,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  quit  Thebes,  he  was  accompanied  bv  An- 
tigone, who  remained  with  him  till  he  died  in  Co- 
lonus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  After  lief 
two  brothers  had  killed  each  other  in  battle,  and 
Creon,  the  king  of  Thebes,  would  not  allow  Poly- 
nicet  to  be  buried,  Antigone  alone  defied  the  ty- 
rant, and  buried  the  body  of  her  brother.  Creon 
thereupon  ordered  her  to  be  shut  up  in  a subterra- 
neous cave,  where  she  killed  herself,  liaemon, 
the  son  of  Creon,  who  was  in  love  with  her,  killed 
himself  by  her  side. 

Antigonda  and  -la  ('Avriyovfia,  ‘A myopia). 
L ( Tepeleni),  a town  in  Epirus  (Illyricum),  at  the 
junction  of  a tributary  with  the  Aous,  and  near  a 
narrow  pass  of  the  Acroceraunian  mountains.— 2. 

! A Macedonian  town  in  Chalcidice.— 3.  See  Man- 
tinba.— 4.  A town  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria, 
founded  by  Antigonus  as  the  capital  of  his  empire 
(b.  c.  306),  but  most  of  its  inhabitants  were  trans- 
ferred by  Seleucus  to  ANTIOCHIA,  which  was  built 
in  its  neighbourhood.— 5.  A town  in  Bithynia, 
afterwards  Nicaea.  — 6.  A town  in  the  Troas. 
[Alexandria,  No.  2.J 
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Antigonus  ('A rrlyorot).  1.  King  of  Asia, 
sumanied  the  One-eyed,  ton  of  PRUip  of  Elyraiotis, 
and  father  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  by  Stra- 
tonlce.  He  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  in  the  division  of  the  empire  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  (b.  c.  323),  he  received  the 
provinces  of  the  Greater  Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pam- 
phylin.  On  the  death  of  the  regent  Antipater  in 
319,  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Asia.  In 
316  he  defeated  and  put  Eumenes  to  death,  after 
a strugglo  of  nearly  3 years.  From  315  to  311 
he  carried  on  war,  with  varying  success,  against 
Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Cassauder,  and  Lysimachus. 
By  the  peace  made  in  311,  Antigonus  was  allowed 
to  have  the  government  of  all  Asia  ; but  peace  did 
not  last  more  than  a year.  After  the  defeat  of 
Ptolemy's  fleet  in  306,  Antigonus  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus.  In  the  same  year 
Antigonus  invaded  Egypt,  but  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  H is  son  Demetrius  carried  on  the  war  with 
success  against  Cassander  in  Greece  ; but  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Asia  to  the  assistance  of  his 
father,  against  whom  Cassander,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 
and  Lysimachus,  had  formed  a fresh  confederacy. 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated  by  Lysi- 
machus at  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  in 
301.  Antigonus  fell  in  the  battle  in  the  81st  year 
of  his  age.  — 2.  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Po- 
liorcetes, and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king  of  Macedonia  after  his  lather's 
death  in  Asia  in  B.  c.  283,  but  he  did  not  obtain 
possession  of  the  throne  till  277.  He  was  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  by  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  in  273,  but 
recovered  it  in  the  following  year : he  was  again 
expelled  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
again  recovered  his  dominions.  He  attempted  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  Achaean  league,  and 
died  in  239.  He  was  succeeded  by  Demetrius  II. 
His  surname  Gonatas  is  usually  derived  from  Gon- 
nos  or  Gonni  in  Thessaly  ; but  some  think  that 
Gonatas  is  a Macedonian  word,  signifying  an  iron 
plate  protecting  the  knee.  — 3.  Boson  (bo  called 
because  he  was  always  about  to  give  but  never 
did),  son  of  Demetrius  of  Cyrene,  and  grandson  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  On  the  death  of  Deme- 
trius II.  in  b.  c.  229,  he  was  left  guardian  of  his 
son  Philip,  but  he  married  the  widow  of  Demetrius, 
and  became  king  of  Macedonia  himself.  He  sup- 
ported Aratus  and  the  Achaean  league  against 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  whom  he  defeated  at 
Sellasia  in  221,  and  took  Sparta.  On  his  return 
to  Macedonia,  he  defeated  the  Illyrians,  and  died  a 
few  days  afterwards,  220.  — 4.  King  of  Judaea, 
son  of  Aristobulus  II.,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by 
the  Parthians  in  B.  c.  40,  but  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Sosius,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  the  latter  in  37.  — 5.  Of.  Carystus, 
lived  at  Alexandria  about  b.  c.  250,  and  wrote 
a work  still  extant,  entitled  Historiae  MirabUes, 
which  is  only  of  value  from  its  preserving  extracts 
from  other  and  better  works.  — Editions.  By  J. 
Beckmann,  Lips.  1791,  and  by  Westermann  in 
his  Pumdoxographi,  Bruns.  1839. 

Antillb&nus  (’AyriAtStwos : Jcbd-es-S'neikh  or 
Anti- Lebanon),  a mountain  on  the  coniines  of  Pa- 
lestine, Phoenicia,  and  Syria,  parallel  to  Libanus 
(Lebanon),  which  it  exceeds  in  height.  Its  highest 
summit  is  M.  Hermon  (also  Jedel-es-Sheikh ). 

Antllfchus  (’AktIAoxw),  son  of  Nestor  and 
Anaxibia  or  Eurydice,  accompanied  his  father  to 
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Troy,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery. 
He  was  slain  before  Troy  by  Memnon  the  Ethio- 
pian, and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  friends 
Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Antlm&chos  (’  Arrlfiaxi).  1.  A Trojan,  per- 
suaded his  countrymen  not  to  surrender  Helen  to 
the  Greeks.  He  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom 
were  put  to  death  by  Menelaus.— 2.  Of  Claros  or 
Colophon,  a Greek  epic  and  elegiac  poet,  was 
probably  a native  of  Claros,  but  was  called  a Co- 
lophonian, because  Claros  belonged  to  Colophon. 
( Oarius  Ov.  Trist.  L 6.  1.)  He  flourished 

towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ; his 
chief  work  was  an  epic  poem  of  great  length  called 
Thebais  (&n6ats).  Antimachus  was  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  school, 
who  wrote  more  for  the  learned  than  for  the  public 
at  large.  The  Alexandrine  grammarians  assigned 
to  him  the  second  place  among  the  epic  poets,  and 
the  emperor  Hadrian  preferred  his  works  even  to 
those  of  Homer.  He  also  wrote  a celebrated  ele- 
giac poem  called  Lyde,  which  was  the  name  of  his 
wife  or  mistress,  as  well  as  other  works.  There 
was  likewise  a tradition  that  he  made  a recension 
of  the  text  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

Antin66p51ia  (’Amrrfov  woKis  or  'Arruvua : 
Enseneb,  Hu.),  a splendid  city,  built  by  Hadrian, 
in  memory  of  his  favourite  Anti  nous,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  Beaa, 
in  Middle  Egypt  (Heptanomia).  It  was  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Nomos  Antinoites,  and  had  an  oracle  of 
the  goddess  Besa. 

Antlnous  (’AktiVooj).  1.  Son  of  Euplthes  of 
Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  was 
slain  by  Ulysses.  — 2.  A youth  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  bom  at  Claudiopolis  in  Bithynia,  was  the 
favourite  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  his  com- 
panion in  all  his  journeys.  He  was  drowned  in 
the  Nile,  a.  n.  122,  whether  accidentally  or  on 
purpose,  is  uncertain.  The  grief  of  the  emperor 
knew  no  bounds.  He  enrolled  Antinous  amongst 
the  gods,  caused  a temple  to  be  erected  to  him  at 
Mantin£a,  and  founded  the  city  of  Antinoopolis 
in  honour  of  him.  A large  number  of  works  ot  art 
of  all  kinds  were  executed  in  his  honour,  and  many 
of  them  are  still  extant. 

Antlochla  and  -ea  (*A m6x*i*  : ’A vriox*6s 
and  -dx«tor,  fem.  *Arru>xi*  and  -6xuro a,  Antioch  e- 
nus),  the  name  of  several  cities  of  Asia,  16  of 
which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Seleucus  I. 
Nicator,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  father  An- 
tioch us.  L A.  Epidaphnes,  or  ad  B&phnem,  or 
ad  Orontem  (’A  4*1  Ad<pvp  : so  called  from  n 
neighbouring  grove:  ’A.  M ’Op6mp:  Antukia, 
Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  long  the  chief  city  of  Asia  and  perhaps  of  tho 
world , stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontea,  about 
20  miles  (geog.)  from  the  sea,  in  a beautiful  valley, 
about  10  miles  long  and  5 or  6 broad,  enclosed  by 
the  ranges  of  Araanus  on  the  N.W.  and  Casius  on 
the  S.E.  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  about 
R.  c.  300,  and  peopled  chiefly  from  the  neighbour- 
ing city  of  Antioonia.  It  flourished  so  rapidly 
as  soon  to  need  enlargement  ; and  other  additions 
were  again  made  to  it  by  Seleucus  1L  Callinictis 
(about  B.  c.  240),  and  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes 
(about  b.  c.  170).  Hence  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Tetrapolis  (r*Tpa*6Ais,  ue,  4 cities).  Besides 
being  the  capital  of  the  greatest  kingdom  of  the 
world,  it  had  a considerable  commerce,  the  O routes 
being  navigable  up  to  the  city,  and  the  high  road  be- 
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tween  Asia  and  Europe  pasting  through  it  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  residence  of  the  procon- 
suls of  Syria  ; it  was  favoured  and  visited  by 
emperors;  and  was  made  a colon ia  with  the  Jus 
Italkum  by  Antoninus  Pius.  It  was  one  of  the 
earliest  strongholds  of  the  Christian  faith  ; the  first 
place  where  the  Christian  name  was  used  (Acts, 
xL  26) ; the  centre  of  missionary  efforts  in  the 
Apostolic  age  ; and  the  see  of  one  of  the  four  chief  | 
bishops,  who  were  called  Patriarchs.  Though  far 
inferior  to  Alexandria  as  a seat  of  learning,  yet  it  I 
derived  some  distinction  in  this  respect  from  the 
teaching  of  Libanius  and  other  sophists  ; and  its 
eminence  in  art  is  attested  by  the  beautiful  gems 
and  medals  still  found  among  its  ruins.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Persian  king  Chosroes  ( a.  d.  540), 
but  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  who  gave  it  the  new  name 
of  ThiOpdli*  (0eo«/wdA»y).  The  ancient  walls 
which  still  surround  the  insignificant  modern  town 
are  probably  those  built  by  Justiman.  The  name 
of  Antiociua  was  also  given  to  the  surrounding 
district,  L e.  the  N.W.  part  of  Syria,  which  bor- 
dered upon  Cilicia.  — 2.  A.  ad  Maeandrum  ('A. 
vpbs  Mauurdpy ; nr.  Ymuhehr , Hu.),  a city  of 
Caria,  on  the  Maeander,  built  by  Antiochus  I. 
Soter  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Py tbopolis.  — 
3.  A.  Piiidiae  or  ad  Piiidiam  (’A.  riiaiSioj  or 
wpb*  n uri&if),  a considerable  city  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia  Paroreios  and  Pisidia  ; built  by  colonists 
from  Magnesia  ; declared  a free  city  by  the  Ro- 
mans aftor  their  victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great 
(b.c.  189)  ; made  a colony  under  Augustus,  and 
called  Caesarea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship and  the  great  temple  of  Men  Aroaeus  (Mi)* 
‘AfsraXor,  the  Phrygian  Moon-god),  which  the 
Homans  suppressed.  — 4.  A.  Margiana  (’A.  Map- 
ytarfi  • Mrru  Shah- J than  ?),  a city  in  the  Persian 
province  of  Margiana,  on  the  river  Margus,  founded 
by  Alexander,  and  at  first  called  Alexandria  ; de- 
stroyed by  the  barbarians,  rebuilt  by  Antiochus  I. 
Soter,  and  called  Antiochia.  It  was  beautifully 
situated,  and  was  surrounded  by  a wall  70  stadia 
(about  8 miles)  in  circuit.  Among  the  less  im- 
portant cities  of  the  name  were : (6. ) A.  ad  Tan- 
nun  in  Commagene  ; (8.)  A.  ad  Cragum,  and 
(7.)  A ad  Pyramnm,  in  Cilicia.  The  following 
Antiochs  are  better  known  by  other  names : A.  ad 
S&ram  [Adana]  ; A Characenea  [Cuarax]  ; 
A Callirrhofi  [Edema]  ; A ad  Hippum  [Ga- 
uaka]  ; A Mygdoniae  [ Nisi  bis]  ; in  Cilicia 
[Tabsus]  ; in  Caria  or  Lydia  [Trallrb]. 

Antldchus  (’Arrloxos).  I.  King*  of  Syria. 

L Soter  (reigned  b.  c.  280 — 261),  was  the 
son  of  Seleucus  I.,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  the  Selencidae.  He  married  his  step- 
mother Str&tonice,  with  whom  he  fell  violently  in 
love,  and  whom  his  father  surrendered  to  him.  He 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Gauls  in  261.  — 2.  Theos 
(b.  c.  261— -246),  son  and  successor  of  No.  1.  The 
Milesians  gave  him  his  surname  of  Theos,  because 
he  delivered  them  from  their  tyrant,  Timarchus. 
He  carried  on  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphia, 
king  of  Egypt,  which  was  brought  to  a close  by 
hit  putting  away  his  wife  I^aodice,  and  marrying 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy.  After  the  death 
of  Ptolemy,  he  recalled  Laodice,  but  in  revenge  for 
the  insult  she  had  received,  she  caused  Antiochus 
and  Berenice  to  be  murdered.  During  the  reign  of 
Antiochus,  Arsaces  founded  the  Parthian  empire 
(250),  and  Theodotus  established  an  independent 
kingdom  at  Bactria.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
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son  Seleucus  Callinicus.  Iiis  younger  son  Antiochus 
Hierax  also  assumed  the  crown,  and  carried  on 
war  some  years  with  his  brother.  [Seleucus  II.] 
— 3.  The  Great  (a  c.  2*23 — 187),  second  son 
of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  when 
he  was  only  in  his  15th  year.  After  defeating 
(220)  Molon,  satrap  of  Media,  and  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, satrap  of  Persia,  who  had  attempted  to  make 
themselves  independent,  lie  carried  on  war  against 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  in  order  to 
obtain  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  but 
was  obliged  to  cede  these  provinces  to  Ptolemy,  in 
consequence  of  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Raphia 
near  Gaza,  in  217.  He  next  marched  against 
Acbaeus,  who  had  revolted  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
whom  he  put  to  death,  when  he  fell  into  his  bands 
in  214.  [Achakus.]  Shortly  after  this  he  was 
engaged  for  7 years  (212 — 205)  in  an  attempt 
to  regain  the  E.  provinces  of  Asia,  which  had 
revolted  during  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.  ; but 
though  he  met  with  great  success,  he  found  it 
hopeless  to  effect  the  subjugation  of  the  Parthian 
and  Bactrian  kingdoms,  and  accordingly  concluded 
a peace  with  them.  In  205  he  renewed  his  war 
against  Egypt  with  more  success,  and  in  198  con- 
quered Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  which  he  after- 
wards gave  as  a dowry  with  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
upon  her  marriage  with  Ptolemy  Epipbanes.  In 
196  he  crossed  over  into  Europe,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  This  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  Romans,  who  commanded 
him  to  restore  the  Chersonese  to  the  Macedonian 
king  ; but  he  refused  to  comply  with  their  demand  ; 
in  which  resolution  he  was  strengthened  by  Han- 
nibal, who  arrived  at  his  court  in  195.  Hannibal 
urged  him  to  invade  Italy  without  loss  of  time  ; 
but  Antiochus  did  not  follow  his  advice,  and  it 
was  not  till  192,  that  he  crossed  over  into  Greece. 
In  191  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  compelled  to  return  to  Asia : his  fieet 
was  also  vanquished  in  two  engagements.  In  1 90 
he  was  again  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  L. 
Scipio,  at  Mount  Sipylus,  near  Magnesia,  and 
compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  in 
188,  on  condition  of  his  ceding  all  his  dominions 
E.  of  Mount  Taurus,  paying  15,000  Euboio 
talents  within  12  years,  giving  up  his  elephants 
and  ships  of  war,  and  surrendering  the  Homan 
enemies;  but  he  allowed  Hannibal  to  escape.  In 
order  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  the  Romans,  he 
attacked  a wealthy  temple  in  Elymais,  but  was 
killed  by  the  people  of  the  place  (187).  He  was 
succeeded  by  bis  son  Seleucus  Philopator. —4. 
Epiphanes  (b.  c.  175—164),  son  of  Antiochus  1 1 1., 
was  given  as  a hostage  to  the  Romans  in  188, 
and  was  released  from  captivity  in  175  through 
his  brother  Seleucus  Philopator,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  same  year.  He  carried  on  war 
against  Egypt  from  171 — 168  with  great  success, 
in  order  to  obtain  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  which 
had  been  given  as  a dowry  with  his  sister,  arid  he 
was  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  Alexandria  in  168, 
when  the  Romans  compelled  him  to  retire.  Ho 
endeavoured  to  root  out  the  Jewish  religion  and  to 
introduce  the  worship  of  the  Greek  divinities  ; but 
this  attempt  led  to  a rising  of  the  Jewish  people, 
under  Mat  tat  bias  and  his  heroic  sons  the  Macca- 
bees, which  Antiochus  wns  unable  to  put  down. 
He  attempted  to  plunder  a temple  in  Elymais  in  L64, 
but  be  was  repulsed,  and  died  sbortiv  afterwards 
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in  a state  of  raving  madness,  which  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  equally  attributed  to  his  sacrilegious  crimes. 
Hia  subjects  gave  him  the  name  of  Epimanes  (M  the 
madman”)  in  parody  of  Epiphanes.  — b.  Eupa- 
tor  (ac.  164 — 16*2),  son  and  successor  of  Epi- 
phanes, was  9 years  old  at  his  father's  death,  and 
reigned  under  the  guardianship  of  Lysias.  He 
was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Demetrius 
Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator,  who  had 
hitherto  lived  at  Rome  as  a hostage.  — 6.  Theos, 
son  of  Alexander  Bn  las.  He  was  brought  forward 
ns  a claimant  to  the  crown  in  144,  against  Deme- 
trius Nicatorby  Tryphon,  but  he  was  murdered  by 
the  latter,  who  ascended  the  throne  himself  in  142. 

— 7.  Sidetes  (b.  c.  137 — 128),  so  called  from 
Side  in  Pamphylia,  where  he  was  brought  up, 
younger  son  of  Demetrius  Soter,  succeeded  Try- 

hon.  He  married  Cleopatra,  wife  of  his  elder 

rother  Demetrius  Nicator,  who  was  a prisoner 
with  the  Parthians.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Parthians,  at  first  with  success,  but  was  after- 
wards defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in  128.—  8. 
Grypus,  or  Hook-nosed  (b.c.  125*“  96),  second 
son  of  Demetrius  Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  He  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  in  125  by  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra, who  put  to  death  his  eldest  brother  Seleu- 
cus,  because  she  wished  to  have  the  power  in 
her  own  hands.  He  poisoned  his  mother  in 
120,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war  for  some 
years  with  his  half-brother  A.  IX.  Cyzicenut. 
At  length,  in  1 12,  the  two  brothers  agreed  to  share 
the  kingdom  between  them,  A.  Cyzicenua  having 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  A.  Grypus  the  re- 
mainder of  the  provinces.  Grypus  was  assassinated 
in  96.-9.  Cyxicenus,  from  Cyzicus,  where  he 
was  brought  up,  son  of  A.  VII.  Sidetes  and  Cleo- 
patra, reigned  over  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  from 
1 1 2 to  96,  but  fell  in  battle  in  95  against  Seleucus 
Epiphanes,  son  of  A.  VIII.  Grypus.  — 10.  Ease- 
bes,  son  of  A.  IX.  Cyxicenus,  defeated  Seleucus 
Epiphanes,  who  had  slain  his  father  in  battle,  and 
maintained  the  throne  against  the  brothers  of  Se- 
leucus. He  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  IX. 
in  95.  — 11.  Epiphanes,  son  of  A.  VIII.  Gry- 
pus and  brother  of  Seleucus  Epiphanes,  carried  on 
war  against  A.  X.  Eusebes,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  latter,  and  drowned  in  the  river  Orontes. 

— 12.  Dionysos,  brother  of  No.  11,  held  the 
crown  for  a short  time,  but  fell  in  battle  against 
Aretas,  king  of  the  Arabians.  The  Syrians,  worn 
out  with  the  civil  broils  of  the  Seleucidae,  offered 
the  kingdom  to  Tigranes,  king  Of  Armenia,  who 
united  Syria  to  his  own  dominions  in  83,  and  held 
it  till  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  m 69.  — 13. 
Ajiaticua,  son  of  A.  X.  Eusebes,  became  king 
of  Syria  on  the  defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullns  in 
69  ; but  he  was  deprived  of  it  in  65  by  Porapey, 
who  reduced  Syria  to  a Roman  province.  In  this 
year  the  Seleucidae  ceased  to  reign. 

IT.  Kings  of  Commagene. 

1.  Made  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  about 
b.  c.  64.  He  assisted  Pompey  with  troops  in  49, 
and  was  attacked  by  Antony  in  38.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mithridates  L about  31.  — 2.  Suc- 
ceeded Mithridatea  I.,  and  was  put  to  death  at 
Rome  by  Augustus  in  29.  — 8.  Succeeded  Mith- 
ridates II.,  and  died  in  a.  n.  17.  Upon  his  death, 
Commngene  became  a Roman  province,  and 
remained  so  till  a.  d.  38.-4.  Sumamed  Epi- 
phanies, apparently  a son  of  Antiochus  III., 
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received  his  paternal  dominion  from  Caligula  in 

a.  d.  38.  He  was  subsequently  deposed  by  Cali- 
gula, but  regained  his  kingdom  on  the  accession 
of  Claudius  in  4l.  He  was  a faithful  ally  of 
the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  in  their  wars 
against  the  Parthians  under  Nero,  and  against  the 
Jews  under  Vespasian.  At  length  in  72,  he  was 
accused  of  conspiring  with  the  Parthians  against 
the  Romans,  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  and 
retired  to  Rome,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

III.  Literary. 

1.  Of  Aegae  in  Cilicia,  a sophist, or,as  he  himself 
pretended  to  be,  a Cynic  philosopher.  He  flourished 
about  a.  d.  200,  during  the  reign  of  Severus  and 
Caracalla.  During  the  war  of  Caracalla  against  the 
Parthians,  he  deserted  to  the  Parthians  together 
with  Tiridates.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished rhetoricians  of  his  time.  And  also  acquired 
some  reputation  as  a writer.— 2.  Of  Ascalon,  the 
founder  of  the  fifth  Academy,  was  a friend  of  Lu- 
cullus  and  the  teacher  of  Cicero  during  his  studies 
at  Athens  (*».  c.  79) ; but  he  had  a school  at  Alex- 
andria also,  as  well  as  in  Syria,  where  he  seems  to 
have  ended  his  life.  His  principal  teacher  was 
Philo,  who  succeeded  Plato,  Arcesilas,  and  Car- 
neades,  as  the  founder  of  the  fourth  Academy.  He 
is,  however,  better  known  as  the  adversary  than 
the  disciple  of  Philo ; and  Cicero  mentions  a trea- 
tise called  Sosas,  written  by  him  against  his  master, 
in  which  he  refutes  the  scepticism  of  the  Academics. 
— 3.  Of  Syracuse,  a Greek  historian,  lived  about 

b.  c.  423,  and  wrote  histories  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 

AntlSpe  ('Apridm? ).  1.  Daughter  of  Nycteus 

and  Polyxo,  or  of  the  river  god  Asopas  in  Boeotia, 
became  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus.  [Amphion.]  Dionysus  threw  her  into  a 
state  cf  madness  on  account  of  the  vengeance  which 
her  sons  had  taken  on  Dirce.  In  this  condition 
she  wandered  through  Greece,  until  Phocu%  the 
grandson  of  Sisyphus,  cured  and  married  her.  — 
2.  An  Amazon,  sister  of  Hippolytc,  wife  of  The- 
seus, and  mother  of  Hippolytus. 

Antlp&ter  (’Ayrls-argoi).  1.  The  Macedonian, 
an  officer  greatly  trusted  by  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  left  by  the  latter  regent  in  Mace- 
donia, when  he  crossed  over  into  Asia  in  ac.  334. 
In  consequence  of  dissensions  between  Olympias 
nnd  Antipater,  the  latter  was  summoned  to  Asia  in 
324.  and  Craterus  appointed  to  the  regency  of  Ma- 
cedonia, but  the  death  of  Alexander  in  the  follow- 
ing year  prevented  these  arrangements  from  taking 
effect.  Antipater  now  obtained  Macedonia  again, 
and  in  conjunction  with  Craterus,  who  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  government,  carried  on  war 
against  the  Greeks,  who  endeavoured  to  establish 
their  independence.  This  war,  usually  called  the 
Lamian  war,  from  Lamia,  where  Antipater  was  be- 
sieged in  323,  was  terminated  by  Antipater's  vic- 
tory over  the  confederates  at  Crannon  in  322. 
This  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  Athens  and 
the  death  of  Djemosthxnbk.  In  321  Antipater 
crossed  over  into  Asia  in  order  to  oppose  Perdiccas  ; 
but  the  murder  of  Pjrrdiccas  in  Egypt  put  an  end 
to  this  war,  and  left  Antipater  supreme  regent. 
Antipater  died  in  319,  after  appointing  Polysper- 
chon  regent,  and  his  own  son  Cassandkr  to  a 
subordinate  position.— 2.  Grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  second  son  of  Cassander  and  Thessalo- 
nlca.  After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Philip 
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IV.  (b.  c.  295),  great  dissensions  ensued  between 
Antipater  and  his  younger  brother  Alexander,  for 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  Antipater,  beliering 
that  Alexander  was  favoured  by  his  mother,  put 
her  to  death.  The  younger  brother  upon  this  ap- 
plied for  aid  at  once  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  and 
Demetrius  Poliorcetcs.  The  remaining  history  is 
related  differently  : but  so  much  is  certain,  that 
both  Antipater  and  Alexander  were  subsequently 
pat  to  death,  either  by  Demetrius  or  at  bis  insti- 
gation, and  that  Demetrius  became  king  of  Mace- 
donia.—3.  Father  of  Herod  the  Great,  son  of  a 
noble  Idumaean  of  the  same  name,  espoused  the 
cause  of  Hyrcanus  against  his  brother  Aristobulus. 
He  ingratiated  himself  with  the  Romans,  and  in 
B.c.  47  was  appointed  by  Caesar  procurator  of 
Judaea,  which  appointment  he  held  till  his  death 
in  43,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  poison  which 
Malichua,  whose  life  he  had  twice  saved,  bribed 
the  cup-bearer  of  Hyrcanus  to  administer  to  him. 
— 4.  Eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  his  first 
wife,  Doris,  brought  about  the  death  of  his  two 
half-brothers,  A lexander  and  Aristobulus,  in  b.  c. 
6,  but  was  himself  condemned  as  guilty  of  a con- 
spiracy against  his  father’s  life,  and  was  executed 
fire  days  before  Herod's  death.— *5.  Of  Tarsus, 
a Stoic  philosopher,  the  successor  of  Diogenes 
and  the  teacher  of  Panoetius,  about  b.c.  144. 
—6.  Of  Tyre,  a Stoic  philosopher,  died  shortly 
before  b.  c.  45,  and  wrote  a work  on  Duties  (de 
O^iaw).— 7.  Of  Sidon,  the  author  of  several  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  flourished  about 
B.C.  108 — 100,  and  lived  to  a great  age.— 8.  Of 
Thessalonica,  the  author  of  several  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

An  tipi  ter.  L.  Caellus,  a Roman  jurist  and 
historian,  and  a contemporary  of  C.  Gracchus  (b.  c. 
123)  and  L.  Crasaus,  the  orator,  wrote  Annales , 
which  were  epitomised  by  B nit  us,  and  which  con- 
tained a valuable  account  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Antipatria  (’AKTcwdTpia : Derat  ?),  a town  in 
Illvricum  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Apsus. 

Antlphanes  (’Avr^xfyqt).  1.  A comic  poet  of 
the  middle  Attic  comedy,  bom  about  b.  c.  404, 
and  died  330.  He  wrote  365,  or  at  the  least  260 
plays,  which  were  distinguished  by  elegance  of 
language.— 2.  Of  Berga  in  Thrace,  a Greek  writer 
on  marvellous  and  incredible  things.— 3.  An  epi- 
grammatic poet,  several  of  whose  epigrams  are  still 
extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  about  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

Antlphltes  ('Ayn«p«TTjs),  king  of  the  mythical 
Laestrygones  in  Sicily,  who  are  represented  as 
giants  and  cannibals.  They  destroyed  1 1 of  the 
shins  of  Ulysses,  who  escaped  with  only  one  vessel. 

Antiphellus  (’Arrive AAor : Anfijjd'o),  a town 
on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  between  Patnra  and  Aperlae, 
originally  the  port  of  Phkllus. 

Antiphenms  (’ Akt tipi) pot),  the  Rhodian,  founder 
of  Gela  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  690. 

AntlphUus  ('Avri^Aoj).  L Of  Byaantium, 
an  epigrammatic  poet,  author  of  several  excellent 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was  a contem- 
porary of  the  emperor  Nero.— 2.  Of  Egypt,  a 
distinguished  painter,  the  rival  of  Apelles,  painted 
fer  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Antiphon  (’Ayrnp&v).  L The  most  ancient  of 
the  10  orators  in  the  Alexandrine  canon,  was  a 
•on  of  Sophilus  the  Sophist,  and  bom  at  Rhamnus 


in  Attica,  in  b.  c.  480.  He  belonged  to  the  oli- 
garchical party  at  Athens,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  government  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (b.  c.  411),  after  the  overthrow  of  which 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  condemned, and  put  to  death. 
The  oratorical  powers  of  Antiphon  are  highly  praised 
by  the  ancients.  He  introduced  great  improvements 
in  public  speaking,  and  was  the  first  who  laid 
down  theoretical  laws  for  practical  eloquence  ; he 
opened  a school  in  which  he  taught  rhetoric,  and 
the  historian  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  one 
of  his  pupils.  The  orations  which  he  composed 
were  written  for  others  ; and  the  only  time  that  he 
spoke  in  public  himself  was  when  he  was  accused 
and  condemned  to  death.  This  speech,  which  was 
considered  in  antiquity  a masterpiece  of  eloquence, 
is  now  lost.  (Thuc.  viit  68  ; Cic.  Brut.  12.)  We 
still  possess  15  orations  of  Antiphon,  3 of  which 
were  written  by  him  for  others,  and  the  remaining 
12  as  specimens  for  his  school,  or  exercises  on  fic- 
titious cases.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections 
of  the  Attic  orators,  and  separately,  edited  by 
Baiter  nnd  Sauppe,  Zurich,  1838,  and  Miitzner, 
Berlin,  1838. — 2.  A tragic  poet,  whom  many 
writers  confound  with  the  Attic  orator,  lived  at 
Syracuse,  at  the  court  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  by 
whom  he  was  put  to  death. — 3.  Of  Athens,  a 
sophist  and  an  epic  poet,  wrote  a work  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams,  which  is  referred  to  by 
Cicero  and  others.  He  is  the  same  person  as  the 
Antiphon  who  was  an  opponent  of  Socrates.  (Xen. 
Mem.  i.  6.) 

Antlphui  CAmQoi).  1.  Son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  slain  by  Agamemnon.  — 2.  Son  of  Thes- 
salus,  and  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Trov. 

Antlpolis  (’AmdiroAiy  : Antibes,  pronounced  by 
the  inhabitants  Antiboul ),  a town  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  on  the  coast,  in  the  territory  of  the  De- 
bates, a few  miles  W.  of  Nicaea,  was  founded  by 
Massilia  ; the  nutria,  or  salt  pickle  made  of  fish, 
prepared  at  this  town,  was  very  celebrated. 

Antirrhlum  (’A rriflfoov  : Costello  di  Romelia ), 
a promontory  on  the  borders  of  Aetnlia  and  Locria, 
opposite  Rhium  ( CasteUo  di  Morea)  in  Achaia, 
with  which  it  formed  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf:  the  straits  are  sometimes  called 
the  Little  Dardanelles. 

Antissa  {Amova. : ‘Amarratos  : Kolas  Lim- 
it eonas),  a town  in  Lesbos  with  a harbour,  on  the 
W.  coast  between  Methymna  and  the  promontory 
Sigrium,  was  originally  on  a small  island  opposite 
Lesbos,  which  was  afterwards  united  with  Lesbos. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  168,  and  its 
inhabitants  removed  to  Methymna,  because  they 
had  assisted  Antiochus. 

Antisthenes  ^ AvTi<rQBn]s)ynn  Athenian, founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Cynic  philosophers.  His  mother 
was  a Thracian.  In  his  youth  he  fought  at  Ta- 
nagra  (b.  c.  426),  and  was  a disciple  first  of  Gorging, 
and  then  of  Socrates,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and 
at  whose  death  he  was  present.  He  died  at  Athens, 
at  the  age  of  70.  He  taught  in  the  Cynosargca,  a 
gymnasium  for  the  use  of  Athenians  bom  of  foreign 
mothers  ; whence  probably  his  followers  were 
called  Cynics  ( kuwiko'i ),  though  others  derive  their 
name  from  their  dog-like  neglect  of  all  forms  and 
usages  of  society.  His  writings  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  chiefly  dialogues  ; his  style  was  pure 
and  elegant ; and  he  possessed  considerable  powers 
of  wit  and  sarcasm.  Two  declamations  of  bis  are 
preserved,  named  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  which  are 
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purely  rhetorical.  He  was  an  enemy  to  all  specu-  j 
lotion,  and  thus  was  opposed  to  Plato,  whom  he 
attacked  furiously  in  one  of  his  dialogues.  His 
philosophical  system  was  confined  almost  entirely 
to  ethics,  and  he  taught  that  virtue  is  the  sole  thing 
necessary.  He  showed  his  contempt  of  all  the 
luxuries  and  outward  comforts  of  life  by  his  mean 
clothing  and  bard  fare.  From  his  school  the  Stoics 
subsequently  sprung.  In  one  of  his  works  entitled 
Physicus,  he  contended  for  the  Unity  of  the  Deity. 
(Cic.  de  A 'at.  Deor.  i.  13.) 

Antistlus,  P.f  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a c.  88,  a 
distinguished  orator,  supported  the  party  of  Sulla, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  young  Marius  in 
82.  His  daughter  Antistia  was  married  to  Pom- 
peius  Magnus. 

Antis  tins  Labeo.  [Labeo.] 

Antistlua  VStus,  [Vbtus.] 

Antataurus  (*  Ayrlraupos : Ali-Dagh ),  a chain 
of  mountains,  which  strikes  off  N.E.  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  S.  border  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  centre  of  which  district  it  turns  to  the  E. 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  Taurus  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrates. Its  average  height  exceeds  that  of  the 
Taupis  ; and  one  of  its  summits.  Mount  Argaeus, 
near  Mazaca,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Asia  Minor. 

Antium  (Antias : Torre  or  Porto  d'  Anzo),  a 
very  ancient  town  of  Latium  on  a rocky  promontory 
running  out  some  distance  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea. 
It  was  founded  by  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians,  and 
in  earlier  and  even  later  times  was  noted  for  its 
piracy'.  Although  united  by  Tarquinius  Superbus 
to  the  Latin  League,  it  generally  sided  with  the 
Volscians  against  Rome.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  468,  and  a colony  was  sent  thither, 
but  it  revolted,  was  taken  a second  time  by  the 
Romans  in  «.  c.  338,  was  deprived  of  all  its  ships, 
the  beaks  of  which  ( Rostra)  served  to  ornament  the 
platform  of  the  speakers  in  the  Roman  forum,  was 
forbidden  to  have  any  ships  in  future,  and  received 
another  Roman  colony.  But  it  gradually  recovered 
its  former  importance,  was  allowed  in  course  of , 
time  again  to  be  used  as  a seaport,  and  in  the  latter 
times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  became 
a favourite  residence  of  many  of  the  Roman  nobles 
and  emperors.  The  emperor  Nero  was  born  here, 
and  in  the  remains  of  his  palace  the  celebrated 
Apollo  Belvedere  was  found.  Anti  urn  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortune  ( O Diva,  grutumquae 
regis  Antium,  Hor.  Carm,  i.  35),  of  Aesculapius, 
and  at  the  port  of  Ceno,  a little  to  the  E.  of  Antium, 
a temple  of  Neptune,  on  which  account  the  place 
is  now  called  Netitmo. 

An  tins  Bestlo.  [Rbstio.] 

Antdnla.  1.  Major , elder  daughter  of  M.  An- 
tonius  and  Octavia,  husband  of  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  and  mother  of  On.  Domitius,  the  lather  of 
the  emperor  Nero.  Tacitus  calls  this  Antonia  the 
younger  daughter.  — 2.  Minor,  younger  sister  of 
the  preceding,  husband  of  Drusus,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  mother  of  Germanicis, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  of  Li  via  or  Li- 
villa,  and  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  She  died  a.  d. 
38,  soon  after  the  accession  of  her  grandson  Cali- 
gula. She  was  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  virtue, 
and  chastity.  — 3.  Daughter  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, married  first  to  Pompeius  Magnus,  and  after- 
wards to  Faustus  Sulla.  Nero  wished  to  marry 
her  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Poppaea,  a.  d.  66  ; 
and  on  her  refusal  he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
on  a charge  of  treason. 
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Antonia  Turn*,  a castle  on  a rock  at  the  N.W. 
comer  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  which  com- 
manded both  the  temple  and  the  city.  It  was  at 
first  called  Baris : Herod  the  Great  changed  its 
name  in  honour  of  M.  Antonins.  It  contained  the 
residence  of  the  Procurator  Judaeae. 

Antonlni  Itinerarium,  the  title  of  an  extant 
work,  which  is  a verjr  valuable  itinerary  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  in  which  both  the  principal 
and  the  cross-roads  are  described  by  a list  of  all 
the  places  and  stations  upon  them,  the  distances 
from  place  to  place  being  given  in  Roman  miles. 
It  is  usually  attributed  to  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  but  it  appears  to  hnve  been  commenced 
by  order  of  Julius  Caesar  and  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  the  reign  of  Augustus  ; though  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  received  important  additions  and 
revision  under  one  or  both  of  the  Antonines. — Edi- 
tions : by  Wesseling,  Amst  1735  ; by  Parthey 
and  Pinder,  Berlin.  1848. 

Antonin5pdlis  (' Avruvtyowo\tt : -/ttjj,  fin  us),  a 
city  of  Mesopotamia,  between  Edcssa  and  Dara, 
aft.  Maximianopolis,  and  afl.  Constantly 

Antoninus,  M.  AurSlIus.  [M.  Aurelius.] 

Antoninus  Pins,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  138 — 
161.  His  name  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  at 
full  length,  was  Titus  Aurelius  Ftdvus  Boionius 
Arrius  Antoninus.  His  paternal  ancestors  came 
from  N emausus  ( Nisntes)  in  Gaul ; bnt  Antoninus 
himself  was  bom  near  Lanurium,  September  19th, 
a.  D.  86.  From  an  early  age  he  gave  promise  of 
his  future  worth.  In  120  he  was  consul,  and 
subsequently  proconsul  of  the  province  of  Asia : 
on  his  return  to  Rome  he  lived  on  terms  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  Hadrian,  who  adopted  him 
on  February  25th,  138,  Henceforward  he  bore  the 
name  of  T.  A dims  Hadriunus  Antoninus  Caesar , 
and  on  the  death  of  Hadrian,  July  2nd,  1 38,  he 
ascended  the  throne.  The  senate  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  Pius,  or  the  dutifully  affectionate, 
because  he  persuaded  them  to  grant  to  his  father 
Hadrian  the  apotheosis  and  the  other  honours 
usually  paid  to  deceased  emperors,  which  they 
had  at  first  refused  to  bestow  upon  Hadrian.  The 
reign  of  Antoninus  is  almost  a blank  in  history  — 
a blank  caused  by  the  suspension  for  a time  of  war, 
violence,  and  crime.  He  was  one  of  the  best  princes 
that  ever  mounted  a throne,  and  all  his  thoughts 
and  energies  were  dedicated  to  the  happiness  of  his 
people.  No  attempt  was  made  to  achieve  new 
conquests,  and  various  insurrections  among  the 
Germans,  Dacians,  Jews,  Moors,  Egyptians,  and 
Britons,  were  easily  quelled  by  his  legates.  In  all 
the  relations  of  private  life  the  character  of  Anto- 
ninus was  without  reproach.  He  was  faithful  to 
his  wife  Faustina,  notwithstanding  her  profligate 
life,  and  after  her  death  loaded  her  memory  with 
honours.  He  died  at  Loriura,  March  7th,  161,  in 
his  75th  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  M.  Aurelius, 
whom  he  had  adopted,  when  he  himself  was  adopt'd 
by  Hadrian,  and  to  whom  be  gave  his  daughter 
Faustina  in  marriage. 

Antoninus  Liberalis,  a Greek  grammarian, 

probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  Antonines,  about 
a.  D.  147,  and  wrote  a work  on  Metamorphoses 
( M fT auopg>w(rtwu  crvvayuryT] ) in  41  chapters,  which 
is  extant. — Editions : by  Verheyk,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1774  ; by  Koch,  Lips.  1832  ; by  Westermann, 
in  his  Paradojcogra>i>hi,  Brunsv.  1839. 

Antonins.  1.  M.,  the  orator,  bom  b.c.143; 
quaestor  in  113  ; praetor  in  104,  when  he  fought 
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spinst  the  pirates  in  Cilicia ; consul  in  99  ; and 
censor  in  97.  He  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  and 
wai  put  to  death  by  Marius  and  Cinna  when  they 
enured  Rome  in  87  : his  head  was  cut  off  and 
placed  on  the  Rostra.  Cicero  mentions  him  and  L. 
Crasus  as  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  their 
age  ; and  he  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Cicero’S  tk  Oraiore.  — 2.  M.,  sumamed  Crk- 
i kls,  elder  son  of  the  orator,  and  father  of  the 
triumvir,  was  praetor  in  75,  and  received  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  and  all  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  order  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates  ; but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  his  object,  and  used  his  power 
to  plunder  the  provinces.  He  died  shortly  after- 
wards in  Crete,  and  was  called  Creticus  in  derision. 
— 3.  C.,  younger  son  of  the  orator,  and  uncle  of 
the  triumvir,  was  expelled  the  senate  in  70,  and 
was  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  the  praetorship  (65) 
and  consulship  (63).  He  was  oue  of  Catiline's 
conspirators,  but  deserted  the  latter  by  Cicero's 
promising  him  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He 
had  to  lead  an  army  against  Catiline,  but  unwilling 
to  fight  against  his  former  friend,  he  gave  the  com- 
mand on  the  day  of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petreius. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Antony  went  into  his 
province,  which  he  plundered  shamefully  ; and  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  59  was  accused  both  of 
taking  part  in  Catiline's  conspiracy  and  of  extortion 
in  his  province.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  but 
ri*  condemned,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Ce- 
phailenia.  He  was  subsequently  recalled,  probably 
hr  Caesar,  and  was  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of 
44.-4.  TL,  the  Triumvir,  was  son  of  No.  2.  and 
Julia,  the  sister  of  L.  Julius  Caesar,  consul  in  64, 
and  was  born  about  83.  HU  father  died  while  he 
was  still  young,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  who  married  his  mother  Julia,  and  who 
was  put  to  death  by  Cicero  in  63  as  one  of  Cali- 
f's conspirators : whence  he  became  a personal 
enemy  of  Cicero.  Antony  indulged  in  hU  earliest 
youth  in  every  kind  of  dissipation,  and  his  affairs 
soon  became  deeply  involved.  In  58  he  went  to 
>yria,  where  he  served  with  distinction  under  A. 
(Ubinius.  He  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against 
Anstolwlus  in  Palestine  (57,  56),  and  in  the  re- 
storation of  Ptolemy  Aulete*  to  Egypt  in  55.  In 
54  he  went  to  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  by  the  influence 
of  the  latter  was  elected  quaestor.  As  quaestor 
(32)  be  returned  to  Gaul,  and  served  under  Caesar 
for  the  next  two  years  (52,  51).  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  50,  and  became  one  of  the  most  active 
partisans  of  Caesar.  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
'Q  49.  and  in  January  fled  to  Caesar's  camp  in 
Citdpine  Gaul,  after  putting  his  veto  upon  the  de- 
cree of  the  senate  which  deprived  Caesar  of  hU 
command.  He  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  victo- 
rious march  into  Italy,  and  was  left  by  Caesar  in 
the  command  of  Italy,  while  the  latter  carried  on 
the  war  in  Spain.  In  48  Antony  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  where  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  ; and  in  47  he  was  again  left  in  the  com- 
mand of  Italy  during  Caesar's  absence  in  Africa. 
In  44  he  was  consul  with  Caesar,  when  he  offered 
him  the  kingly  diadem  at  the  festival  of  the  Luper- 
cala.  After  Caesar's  murder  on  the  15th  of 
March,  Antony  endeavoured  to  succeed  to  his 
power.  He  therefore  used  every  means  to  appear 
as  hit  representative  ; he  pronounced  the  speech 
over  Caesar's  body  and  read  his  will  to  the  people  ; 
and  he  also  obtained  the  papers  and  private  pro- 
perty of  Caesar.  But  he  found  a new  and  unex- 
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pected  rival  in  young  Octavianus,  the  adopted  son 
and  great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came  from 
Apollonia  to  Rome,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar, 
and  at  first  joined  the  senate  in  order  to  crush 
Antony.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Antony 
proceeded  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  had  been 
previously  granted  him  by  the  senate  ; but  Dec. 
Brutus  refused  to  surrender  the  province  to  An- 
tony and  threw  himself  into  Mutina,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  Antony.  The  senate  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  Brutus,  declared  Antony  a public  enemy, 
and  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  him 
to  Octavianus.  Antony  was  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  in  April  43,  and  was  obliged  to  cross 
the  Alps.  Both  the  consuls,  however,  had  fallen, 
and  the  senate  now  began  to  show  their  jealousy 
of  Octavianus.  Meantime  Antony  was  joined  by 
Lepidus  with  a powerful  army  : Octavianus  be- 
came reconciled  to  Antony  ; and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  government  of  the  state  should  be  vested 
in  Antony,  Octavianus,  and  Lepidus,  under  the 
title  of  Triumviri  HeipuUicat  Constituendae,  for  the 
next  5 years.  The  mutual  enemies  of  each  were 
proscribed,  and  in  the  numerous  executions  that 
followed,  Cicero,  who  had  attacked  Antony  in 
the  most  unmeasured  manner  in  his  Philippic 
Orations , fell  a victim  to  Antony.  In  42  Antony 
and  Octavianus  crushed  the  republican  party  by 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius 
fell.  Antony  then  went  to  Asia,  which  he  bad 
received  as  his  share  of  the  Roman  world.  In 
Cilicia  he  met  with  Cleopatra,  and  followed  her  to 
Egypt*  a captive  to  her  charms.  In  41  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  Antony,  and  his  brother  L.  Antonios,  made 
war  upon  Octavianus  in  Italy.  Antony  prepared 
to  support  his  relatives,  but  the  war  was  brought 
to  a close  at  the  beginning  of  40,  before  Antony 
could  reach  Italy.  The  opportune  death  of  Fulvia 
facilitated  the  reconciliation  of  Antony  and  Octa- 
vianus, which  was  cemented  by  Antony  marrying 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavianus.  Antony  re- 
mained in  Italy  till  39,  when  the  triumvirs  con- 
cluded a peace  with  Sext.  Pompev,  and  he  after- 
wards went  to  his  provinces  in  the  East  In  this 
year  and  the  following  Ventidius,  the  lieutenant 
of  Antony,  defeated  the  Partbians.  In  37  Antony 
crossed  over  to  Italy,  when  the  triumvirate  was 
renewed  for  5 years.  He  then  returned  to 
the  East,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent  Octavia 
back  to  her  brother,  and  surrendered  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  charms  of  Cleopatra.  In  36  he  in- 
vaded Parthia,  but  he  lost  a great  number  of  his 
troop®,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  He  was  more 
successful  in  his  invasion  of  Armenia  in  34,  for  be 
obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Artavasdes, 
the  Armenian  king,  and  carried  him  to  Alexandria. 
Antony  now*  laid  aside  entirely  the  character  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp  and  cere- 
mony of  an  Eastern  despot.  H is  conduct,  and  the 
unbounded  influence  which  Cleopatra  had  acquired 
over  him,  alienated  many  of  his  friends  and  sup- 
porters ; and  Octavianus  thought  that  the  time  had 
now  come  for  crushing  his  rival.  The  contest  was 
decided  by  the  memorable  sea-fight  off  Actium, 
September  2nd,  31,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was 
completely  defeated.  Antony,  accompanied  by 
Cleopatra,  fled  to  Alexandria,  where  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  in  the  following  year  (30), 
when  Octavianus  appeared  before  the  city.  — 5. 
C.,  brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  praetor  in  Mace- 
donia in  44,  fell  into  the  hands  of  M.  Brutus  in 
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43,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Brutus  in  42,  to  re- 
venge the  murder  of  Cicero. — 6.  L.,  youngest 
brother  of  the  triumvir,  was  consul  in  41,  when  he 
engaged  in  war  against  Octavianus  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Fulvia,  his  brother's  wife.  He  was  unable 
to  resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
town  of  Pcrusia,  which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
in  the  following  year : hence  the  war  is  usually 
called  that  of  Pcrusia.  His  life  was  spared,  and 
he  was  afterwards  appointed  by  Octavianus  to  the 
command  of  Iberia.  Cicero  draws  a frightful  pic- 
ture of  Lucius'  character.  He  calls  him  a gladiator 
and  a robber,  and  heaps  upon  him  every  term  of 
reproach  and  contempt  Much  of  this  is  of 
course  exaggeration.  — 7.  M.,  called  by  the 
Greek  writers  AntyUus , which  is  probably  only  a 
corrupt  form  of  Antonillus  (young  Antonius),  older 
son  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  was  executed  by 
order  of  Octavianus,  after  the  death  of  his  father 
in  30.  — 8.  Joins,  younger  son  of  the  triumvir  by 
Fulvia,  was  brought  up  by  his  step-mother  Octavia 
at  Rome,  and  received  great  marks  of  favour  from 
Augustus.  He  was  consul  in  b.  c.  10,  but  was  put 
to  death  in  2,  in  consequence  of  his  adulterous  in- 
tercourse with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
Antonius  Felix.  [Felix.] 

Antonias  Musa.  [Musa.] 

Antonius  Primus.  [Primus.] 

Antron  ('Anp^i'  and  ol  'Arrpwrfi : 'Avrpvviot: 
Fano),  a town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

Antunnacum  (AndemacA),  a town  of  the  Ubii 
on  the  Rhine. 

Anfibia  ("Arouffis),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  a human  being  with  a dog’s 
head.  He  was  originally  worshipped  simply  as 
the  representative  of  the  dog,  whicn  animal,  like 
the  cat,  was  sacred  in  Egypt ; but  his  worship  was 
subsequently  mixed  up  with  other  religious  systems, 
and  Anubis  thus  assumed  a symbolical  or  astrono- 
mical character,  at  least  with  the  learned.  His 
worship  prevailed  throughout  Egypt,  but  he  was 
most  honoured  at  Cynopolis  in  middle  Egypt.  Later 
myths  relate  that  Anubis  was  the  son  of  Osiris  and 
Nephthys,  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father  ; and 
that  Isis  brought  him  up,  and  made  him  her  guard 
and  companion,  who  thus  performed  to  her  the 
same  service  that  dogs  perform  to  men.  In  the 
temples  of  Egypt  Anubis  seems  to  have  been  re- 
presented as  the  guard  of  other  gods,  and  the  place 
in  the  front  of  a temple  was  particularly  sacred  to 
him.  The  Greeks  identified  him  with  their  own 
Hermes,  and  thus  speak  of  Hermanuphis  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  Zeus  Ammon.  His  worship 
was  introduced  at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  under  the  empire  spread  very  widely 
both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome. 

Anxnr.  [Tarracina.] 

Anx finis,  an  Italian  divinity,  who  was  wor- 
shipped in  a grove  near  Anxur  (Tarracina)  together 
with  Feronia.  He  was  regarded  as  a youthful  Ju- 
piter, and  Feronia  as  Juno.  On  coins  his  name 
appears  as  Axur  or  Anxur. 

Anysis  (*Aw<m),  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  in 
whose  r.-ign  Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  Ethiopians 
under  their  king  Sabaco. 

An^te  (*A*vnj),  of  Tcgea,  the  authoress  of  se- 
veral epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  flourished  ! 
about  b.  c.  700,  and  not  300,  as  is  usually  sup- 
posed. The  epigrams  are  for  the  most  part  in  the 
style  of  the  ancient  Doric  choral  songs. 
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Anjltm  C'Ai'irrot),  a wealthy  Athenian,  son  of 
Anthemion,  the  most  influential  and  formidable  of 
the  accusers  of  Socrates,  b.  c.  399  (hence  Socrates 
is  called  Anyti  «■*«*,  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  3).  He  was  a 
leading  man  of  the  democratical  party,  and  took  an 
active  part,  along  with  Thrasybulua,  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  30  Tyrants.  The  Athenians,  having 
repented  of  their  condemnation  of  Socrates,  sent 
Anvtua  into  banishment. 

Aon  ("Aw*),  son  of  Poseidon,  and  an  ancient 
Boeotian  hero,  from  whom  the  Aones,  an  ancient 
race  in  Boeotia,  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  name.  ASnia  was  the  name  of  the  part  of 
Boeotia,  near  Phocia,  in  which  were  Mount  Helicon 
and  the  fountain  Aganippe  (Aoniae  aquae*  Ov. 
Fast.  iii.  456).  The  Muses  are  also  called  Aonides* 
since  they  frequented  Helicon  and  the  fountain  of 
Aganippe.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  333.) 

Adnldes.  [Aon.] 

Aorsi  ( "Aoptroi)  or  Adorsi.  a powerful  people  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  who  appear  to  have  had  their 
originnl  settlements  on  the  N.E.  of  the  Caspian,  hut 
are  chiefly  found  between  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea 
of  Azof)  and  the  Caspian,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  river 
Tana'is  {Don) , whence  they  spread  far  into  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia.  They  carried  on  a considerable 
traffic  in  Babylonian  merchandise,  which  they 
fetched  on  camels  out  of  Media  and  Armenia. 

Ados  or  Aeas  (’Ayos  or  Afar:  Viosa,  Viussa* 
or  Fonosa),  the  principal  river  of  the  Greek  part 
of  Illyricum,  rises  in  M.  Lacmon,  the  N.  part  of  Pin- 
dus,  and  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Apollonia. 

Ap&mea  or  -la  (*AwrffMia : ’Atrcquevs*  Apamfuc, 
-Onus,  -ensis),  the  name  of  several  Asiatic  cities, 
three  of  which  were  founded  by  Seleucut  I.  Nica- 
tor,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife  Apama.  L 
A.  ad  Orontam  ( Famiuh ),  the  capital  of  the  Sy- 
rian province  Apamene,  and,  under  the  Romans  of 
Syria  Secunda,  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator  on 
the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Pxlla,  in  a very  strong 
position  on  the  river  Orontes  or  Axius,  the  citadel 
being  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the  river,  and  the 
city  on  the  right.  It  was  surrounded  by  rich  pos- 
tures in  which  Seleucus  kept  a splendid  stud  of 
horses  and  500  elephants.  — 2.  In  Otroene  in 
Mesopotamia  (/fa/osir),  a town  built  by  Seleucus 
Nicator  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates  opposite 
to  Zxugma,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
bridge,  commanded  by  a castle,  called  Seleucta. 
In  Pliny'S  time  (a.  d.  77)  it  was  only  a ruin. — 

3.  A.  Cibdtua  or  ad  Maeandrum  ('A.  if  Ki6*r6s, 
or  *pbs  Mtua*8po*),  a great  city  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  Moeander,  close  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Marsyas.  It  was  built  by  Antioch  us  I.  Soter, 
who  named  it  in  honour  of  his  mother  Apama,  and 
peopled  it  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
Olaenae.  It  became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of 
Asia  within  the  Euphrates ; and  under  the  Romans 
it  was  the  seat  of  a Conventus  Juridicus.  The 
surrounding  country,  watered  by  the  Maeander 
and  its  tributaries  was  called  Apamfina  Regio.  — 

4.  A.  Myrleon,  in  Bithynia.  [Myrlba.] 5.  A 
town  built  by  Antiochus  Soter,  in  the  district  of 
Assyria  called  Sittacene,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tigris  with  the  Royal  Canal  which  connected  the 
Tigris  with  the  Euphrates  and  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  island  called  Mesene,  which  was  formed  by 
this  canal  and  the  2 rivers— 6.  A.  Mesenes 
(Koma\  in  Babylonfa,  at  the  S.  point  of  the  same 
island  of  Mesene,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  —7.  A.  Rhagiana  (*A  if  rpbs  'Pa- 
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a Greek  city  in  the  district  of  Choarene  in 
Parthia  (formerly  in  Media),  S.  of  the  Caspian 
Gates. 

Apellea  (’AwfAAijf),  the  most  celebrated  of 
Grecian  painters,  was  born,  most  probably,  at 
Colophon  in  Ionia,  though  some  ancient  writers 
call  him  a Coan  and  others  an  Ephesian.  He  was 
the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great  (b.  c.  336 — 3*23),  whom  he  probably  ac- 
companied to  Asia,  and  who  entertained  so  high 
an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  person 
whom  Alexander  would  permit  to  take  his  por- 
trait After  Alexander's  death  he  appears  to  have 
travelled  through  the  western  parts  of  Asia.  Beiug 
driven  by  a storm  to  Alexandria,  after  the  as- 
sumption of  the  regal  title  by  Ptolemy  (b.  c.  306), 
whose  favour  he  had  not  gained  while  he  was 
with  Alexander,  his  rivals  laid  a plot  to  ruin  him, 
which  he  defeated  by  an  ingenious  use  of  his  skill 
in  drawing.  We  are  not  told  when  or  where  he 
died.  Throughout  his  life  Apelles  laboured  to 
improve  himself  especially  in  drawing,  which  he 
never  spent  a day  without  practising.  Hence  the 
proverb  Nulla  dies  sine  linen.  A list  of  his  works 
is  given  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  36).  They  are  for  the 
most  part  single  figures,  or  groups  of  a very  few 
figures.  Of  his  portraits  the  most  celebrated  wms 
that  of  Alexander  wielding  a thunderbolt ; but  the 
most  admired  of  all  his  pictures  was  the  u Venus 
Anadyomene  " (if  ava8uo/jtcv7j  >A^po5lnj)tor  Venus 
rising  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess  was  wringing 
her  hair,  and  the  falling  drops  of  water  formed  a 
transparent  silver  veil  around  her  form.  He  com- 
menced another  picture  of  Venus,  which  he  in- 
tended should  surpass  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  but 
which  he  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

ApeUlcon  (’AwsAAiwwi'),  of  Teos,  a Peripatetic 
philosopher  and  great  collector  of  books.  His  va- 
luable library  at  Athens,  containing  the  autographs 
of  Aristotle's  works,  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Sulla 
(a.  c.  #3) : Apeliicon  had  died  just  before. 

Apennlnua  Mona  (J  *AWm*of  and  rb  ’Aw «*- 
rirov  ipo s,  probably  from  the  Celtic  Pen  M a 
height"),  the  Apennines,  a chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  throughout  Italy  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
forms  the  backbone  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Maritime  Alps  [Alpbs],  begins 
near  Genua,  and  ends  at  the  Sicilian  sea,  and 
throughout  its  whole  course  sends  off  numerous 
branches  in  all  directions.  It  rises  to  its  greatest 
height  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  where  one  of 
its  points  (now  Monte  Como)  is  9521  feet  above 
the  sea  ; and  further  at  the  boundaries  of 
Samniam,  Apulia,  and  Lucania,it  divides  into  two 
main  branches,  one  of  which  runs  E.  through  Apu- 
lia and  Calabria,  and  terminates  at  the  Salentine 
promontory,  and  the  other  W.  through  Bruttium, 
terminating  apparently  at  Rhegium  and  the  straits 
of  Messina,  but  in  reality  continued  throughout 
Sicily.  The  greater  part  of  the  Apennines  is  com- 
posed of  limestone,  abounding  in  numerous  caverns 
and  recesses,  which  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
rimes  were  the  resort  of  numerous  robbers : the 
highest  points  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
snow,  even  during  most  of  the  summer  (nitxili  ver- 
ttcc  te  atloUcns  A jienninus,  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  703). 

1L  A per,  a Roman  orator  and  a native  of  Gaul, 
rose  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  quaestor,  tri- 
bune, and  praetor,  successively.  He  is  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  Dialogue  de  Oratoribut,  attributed 
to  Tacitus. 


Aper.  Arrlua,  praetorian  prefect,  and  sen-in- 
law  of  the  emperor  Numerian,  whom  he  was  said 
to  have  murdered : he  was  himself  put  to  death  by 
Diocletian  on  his  accession  in  a.  d.  284. 

Aperantla,  a town  and  district  of  Aetolia  near 
the  Achelous,  inhabited  by  the  Aperantii. 

Aptsai  (*Awf<raf : Fu&a  ?),  a mountain  on  the 
borders  of  Phliasia  and  Argolis,  with  a temple  of 
Zeus,  who  was  hence  called  Apesantim , and  to 
whom  Perseus  here  first  sacrificed. 

Aph&ca  (vi’AipaKa:  Aftu  $)%  a town  of  Coele- 
Syria,  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblus,  celebrated 
for  the  worship  and  oracle  of  Aphrodite  Aphacitis 
(’A  ^KiKtris). 

Aph&reus  (’A«pop«oj),  son  of  the  Messenuui 
king  Perierea  and  Gorgophone,  and  founder  of  the 
town  of  Arene  in  Messenia,  which  he  called  after 
his  wife.  His  two  sons  Idas  and  Lyncena,  the 
Apharetidae  (Apharcia  proles%  Ov.  Met.  viii.  304), 
are  celebrated  for  their  fight  with  the  Dioscuri, 
which  is  described  by  Pindar.  (New.  x.  111.) 
—2.  An  Athenian  orator  and  tragic  poet,  flourished 
b.  c.  369 — 342.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  his 
mother  married  the  orator  Isocrates,  who  adopted 
Aphareus  as  his  son.  He  wrote  35  or  37  tragedies, 
and  gained  4 prizes. 

Aphetae  (*A^4tcu  and  ’A<p«rof : ’A<p«Tcuor),  a 
sea-port  and  promontory  of  Thessaly,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Maliacua,  from  which  the  ship 
Argo  is  said  to  have  sailed. 

Aphldas  (*A<p«l5aj),  son  of  Areas,  obtained 
from  his  father  Tegea  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory. He  had  a son,  Aleus. 

Aphidna  ( "A <pibva  and  "A <piSvai : ’A <pibvcuos)t 
an  Attic  demos  not  far  from  Decelea,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  tribe  Aeantis,  afterwards  to  Leontis, 
and  last  to  Hadrianis.  It  was  in  ancient  times  one 
of  the  12  towns  and  districts  into  which  Cecrops  is 
said  to  have  divided  Attica : in  it  Theseus  con- 
cealed Helen,  but  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux 
took  the  place  and  rescued  their  sister. 

Aphr6dIsIas(’A<ppo5<ffi'av ; 'A<ppobi<Tievs : Aphro- 
disiensis),  the  name  of  several  places  famous  for 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  1.  A.  Cariae  (Gheira, 
Ru.),  on  the  site  of  an  old  town  of  the  Leleget, 
named  N in 84: : under  the  Romans  a free  city 
and  asylum,  and  a flourishing  school  of  art.— 2. 
Veneris  Oppidum  ( Porto  Cuvalierc),  a town,  har- 
bour, and  island,  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  opposite 
to  Cyprus.  — 3.  A town,  harbour,  and  island,  on 
the  coast  of  Cyrenaica  in  N.  Africa.  — 4.  See 
Gxdks. 

Aphrodite  (’A^poSlrif),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty.  In 
the  Iliad  she  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  and  Dione,  and  in  later  traditions  as  a daughter 
of  Cronos  and  Euonyme,  or  of  Uranus  and  He- 
mera  ; but  the  poets  most  frequently  relate  that 
she  was  sprung  from  the  foam  (itppbs ) of  the  sea, 
whence  they  derive  her  name.  She  is  commonly 
represented  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus  ; but  she 
proved  faithless  to  her  husband,  and  was  in  love 
with  Ares,  the  god  of  war,  to  whom  she  bore 
Phobos,  Deimos,  Hannon  in,  and,  according  to  later 
traditions,  Eros  and  Anteros  also.  She  also  loved 
the  gods  Dionysus,  Hermes,  and  Poseidon,  and  the 
mortals  Anchises,  Adonis,  and  Butis.  She  sur- 
passed all  the  other  goddesses  in  beauty,  and  bence 
received  the  prize  of  beauty  from  Paris.  She  like- 
wise had  the  power  of  granting  beauty  and  invincible 
charms  to  others, and  whoever  wore  her  magic  girdle. 
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immediately  became  an  object  of  love  and  de»ire. 
In  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  myrtle,  rose,  apple, 
poppy,  Ac.,  were  sacred  to  her.  The  animals  sacred 
to  her,  which  are  often  mentioned  as  drawing  her 
chariot  or  serving  as  her  messengers,  are  the  spar- 
row, the  dove,  the  swan,  the  swallow,  and  a bird 
called  iynx.  The  planet  Venus  and  the  spring- 
month  of  April  were  likewise  sacred  to  her.  The 
principal  places  of  her  worship  in  Greece  were  the 
islands  of  Cyprus  and  Cythera.  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and  gar- 
lands of  flowers,  but  in  some  places  animals  were 
sacrificed  to  her.  Respecting  her  festivals,  see 
Did.  of  Antiq.  art.  Adonia , A nayopia,  Apkro- 
disia,  Gatagogia.  Her  worship  was  of  Eastern  ori- 
gin, and  probably  introduced  by  the  Phoenicians 
to  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Cythera,  and  others,  from 
whence  it  spread  all  over  Greece.  She  appears  to 
have  been  originally  identical  with  Astarte,  called 
by  the  Hebrews  Ashtoreth,  and  her  connection 
with  Adonis  clearly  points  to  Syria.  Respecting 
the  Roman  goddess  Venus,  see  Venus. 

Aphrodltdpblif  (’A<ppo8irTjr  *dAu),  the  name 
of  several  cities  in  Egypt.  1.  In  Lower  Egypt: 
(1)  In  the  Nomos  Leontopolites,  in  the  Delta,  be- 
tween Artbribis  and  Lcontopolis  : (2)  (Chybtn-et- 
Koum ) in  the  Nomos  Prosopitea,  in  the  Delta,  on 
a navigable  branch  of  tho  Nile,  between  Naucratis 
and  Sais  ; probably  the  same  as  Atarbechis,  which 
is  an  Egyptian  name  of  the  same  meaning  os  the 
Greek  Aphroditopolis.  — 2.  In  Middle  Egypt  or 
Heptanomis,  (Atfyh)  a considerable  city  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile  ; the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos 
Aphroditopolites.  — 3.  In  Upper  Egypt,  or  the 
Tnebats  : (1)  Veneris  Oppidum  ( Tachta),  a little 
way  from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  ; the  chief  city 
of  the  Nomog  Aphroditopolis  : (2)  In  the  Nomos 
Hemtonthites  (Deir,  N.W.  of  Esneh),  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile. 

Aphthonlus  (’Acpfldvios),  of  Antioch,  a Greek 
rhetorician,  lived  about  a.  d.  315,  and  wrote  the 
introduction  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  entitled  Pro- 
gymnasmaia  (irpoyviivacTnaTa).  It  was  constructed 
on  the  basis  of  the  Progymnasmaia  of  Hermogenes, 
and  became  so  popular  that  it  was  used  as  the 
common  school-book  in  this  branch  of  education 
for  several  centuries.  On  the  revival  of  letters  it 
recovered  its  ancient  popularity,  and  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries  was  used  everywhere,  but 
more  especially  in  Germany,  as  the  text -book  for 
rhetoric.  The  number  of  editions  and  translations 
which  were  published  during  that  period  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  ancient  writer.  The  best 
edition  is  in  Wall’s  Rheiore*  G’raeci,  vol.  i.  Aph- 
thonius  also  wrote  some  Aesopic  fables,  which  are 
extant. 

Aphjtis  (’AfOris:  Athyto\  a town  in  the  pen- 
insula Pallcne  in  Macedonia,  with  a celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Apia  (*Airfo,  sc.  yrj ),  the  Apian  land,  an  ancient 
name  of  Peloponnesus,  especially  Argolis,  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  Apis,  a mythical  king  of 
Argos. 

Apic&ta,  wife  of  Sejanus,  was  divorced  by  him, 
a.  d.  23,  after  she  had  borne  him  three  children, 
and  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  on  the  execution  of 
Sejanus  in  31. 

Apiclua,  the  name  of  three  notorious  gluttons. 
— >1.  The  first  lived  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  is 
said  to  have  procured  the  condemnation  of  Rutilius 
Rufus,  a c,  92.-2.  The  second  and  most  re- 
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nowned,  M.  Gobi  us  Apidus,  flourished  under  Ti- 
berius. After  squandering  upwards  of  800,000 
pounds  upon  his  stomach,  he  found  that  little  more 
than  80,000  remained  ; upon  which,  despairing  of 
being  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  from 
such  a pittance,  he  forthwith  hanged  himself.  But 
he  was  not  forgotten.  Sundry  cakes  (Apioia)  and 
sauces  long  kept  alive  his  memory ; Apion,  the 

Kmmarian,  composed  a work  upon  his  luxurious 
aura,  and  his  name  passed  into  a proverb  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
—8.  A contemporary  of  Trajan,  sent  to  this  em- 
peror, when  he  was  in  Parthia,  fresh  oysters,  pre- 
served by  a skilful  process  of  his  own. — The  trea- 
tise we  now  possets,  bearing  the  title  Caex.ii 
APICII  de  Opsomis  ft  Condimentis , tive  de  Re  CWi- 
naria , Libri  decern,  is  a sort  of  Cook  and  Confec- 
tioner’s Manual,  containing  n multitude  of  receipts 
for  cookery.  It  was  probably  compiled  at  a late 
period  by  some  one  who  prefixed  the  name  of 
Apicius,  in  order  to  insure  the  circulation  of  his 
book. — Edition s.  By  Almeloveen,  Amstelod.  1709, 
and  bv  Bemhold,  Ansbach.  1 800. 

Apid&nus  fArifcadf,  Ion.  ’Hiri8av<fs),  a river 
in  Thessaly,  which  flows  into  the  Enlpeus  near 
Pharsalus. 

Apifilac,  a town  of  Latium,  destroyed  by  Tar- 
quinius  Prison. 

Apion  (’A rlwr),  a Greek  grammarian,  and  a 
native  of  Oasis  in  Egypt,  studied  at  Alexandria, 
and  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Ti- 
berius and  Claudius.  In  the  reign  of  Caligula  he 
left  Rome,  and  in  a.  d.  38  he  was  sent  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Alexandria  at  the  head  of  an  embassy 
to  Caligula  to  bring  forward  complaints  against  the 
Jews  residing  in  their  city.  Apion  was  the  author 
of  many  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  were  upon  the  Homeric 
poems.  He  it  said  not  only  to  have  made  the 
best  recension  of  the  text  of  the  poems,  but  to 
have  written  explanations  of  phrases  and  words  in 
the  form  of  a Dictionary  (A^sir  ’Opriptrcal).  He 
also  wrote  a work  on  Egypt  in  5 books,  and  a 
work  against  the  Jews,  to  which  Josephus  replied 
in  his  treatise  Against  Ajnon. 

Apion,  Ptolemaeus.  [Ptolemakus,  Apion.] 
Apia  (’Aim).  L Son  of  Phoroneus  and  Lao- 
dice,  king  of  Argos,  from  whom  Peloponnesus  was 
called  Apia  : he  ruled  tyrannically,  and  was  killed 
by  Thelxion  and  Telchis.— -2.  The  Bull  of  Mem- 
phis, worshipped  with  the  greatest  reverence  as  a 
god  among  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyptians  believed 
that  he  was  the  offspring  of  a young  cow,  fructified 
by  a ray  from  heaven.  There  were  certain  signs 
by  which  he  was  recognised  to  be  the  god.  It  was 
requisite  that  he  should  be  quite  black,  have  a 
white  square  mark  on  the  forehead,  on  his  back  a 
figure  similar  to  that  of  on  eagle,  have  two  kinds  of 
hair  in  his  tail,  and  on  his  tongue  a knot  resembling 
an  insect  called  canOumts . When  all  these  signs 
were  discovered,  the  animal  was  consecrated  with 
great  pomp,  and  was  conveyed  to  Memphis,  where 
he  had  a splendid  residence,  containing  extensive 
walks  and  courts  for  his  amusement.  IIis  birth- 
day, which  was  celebrated  every  year,  was  his 
most  solemn  festival  ; it  was  a day  of  rejoicing  for 
all  Egypt.  The  god  was  allowed  to  live  only  a 
certain  number  of  years,  probably  25.  I f he  had 
not  died  before  the  expinuiih  of  that  period, 
he  was  killed  and  buried  in  n sacred  well,  the 
place  of  which  was  unknown  except  to  the  initiated. 
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Hot  if  be  died  a natural  death,  he  was  buried  pub- 
licly and  solemnly ; and  as  his  birth  filled  all  Egypt 
with  joy  and  festivities,  so  his  death  threw  the 
whole  country  into  grief  and  mourning.  The  wor- 
ship of  Apis  was  originally  nothing  but  the  simple 
worship  of  the  bull  ; but  in  the  course  of  time  the 
bull,  like  other  animals,  was  regarded  as  a symbol, 
snd  Apis  is  hence  identified  with  Osiris  or  the 
Son. 

Apis  (*Awu),  a city  of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  border  of  the  country 
towards  Libya,  about  1 0 stadia  W.  of  Paractonium  ; 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  god  Apis. 

Apobathmi  (’ AnoSaOuoi ),  a place  in  Argolis 
on  the  sea  not  far  from  Thyrea,  where  Danaua  is 
said  to  have  landed. 

Apodoti  and  Apodeotae  (’Awd&rroi  and  ’Awo- 
Joroi),  a people  in  the  S.E.  of  Aetolia,  between  the 
Erenut  and  Hylaethus. 

Apollin&ris,  Sidonlus.  [SmoNirs.] 

Apolllnii  Pr.  ('AwdAAssror  iSutpov  : C.  Zibeeb  or 
C.  Farit jo),  a promontory  of  Zeugitana  in  N.  Africa, 
forming  the  W.  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage. 

Apollo  (’AwdAAjvv),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks,  son  of  Zeus  and  Leto  and  twin  bro- 
ther of  Artemis,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
whither  Leto  had  fled  from  the  jealous  Hera. 
[Lrro.]  After  9 days'  labour,  the  god  was 
bom  under  a palm  or  olive  tree  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Cynthus,  and  was  fed  by  Themis  with  am- 
brosia and  nectar.  The  powers  ascribed  to  Apollo 
are  apparently  of  different  kinds,  bat  all  are  con- 
nected with  one  another,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
only  ramifications  of  one  and  the  Barae,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  classification.  He  is  — 
1.  The  qod  who  punishes , whence  some  of  the  an- 
cients derived  his  name  from  AwdAA v/u,  destroy. 
(Aesch.  Ag>im.  1081.)  As  the  god  who  punishes 
he  is  represented  with  boiV  and  arrows,  the  gift  of 
Hephaestus  ; whence  his  epithets,  cKarosy  indepyos, 
iKartj€6\os%  K\vr6ro£osy  and  hpyvp6ro{osy  arciie- 
*esa,  &c.  All  sudden  deaths  were  believed  to  be 
the  effect  of  the  arrows  of  Apollo ; and  with  them  he 
sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks.  — 2. 
The  god  tcho  affords  help  and  wards  off  evil.  As 
be  had  the  power  of  punishing  men,  so  he  was  also 
able  to  deliver  men,  if  duly  propitiated  : hence  his 
epithets,  A*&ru>t,  luUcrrwpy  dA«(i«caxor,  ocsrijp,  Awo- 
TfHTcuos,  tviitovpios,  larpopdms , opifer,  saluti/er, 
Ac.  From  his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  he  is 
the  father  of  Aesculapius,  the  god  of  the  healing  art, 
and  was  also  identified  in  later  times  with  Paecon, 
the  god  of  the  healing  art  in  Homer.  [Pa ebon.] 
— 3.  The  qod  of  prophecy.  Apollo  exercised  this 
power  in  his  numerous  oracles,  and  especially  in 
that  of  Delphi.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Oraculum.)  He 
had  also  the  power  of  communicating  the  gift  of 
prophecy  both  to  gods  and  men,  and  all  the  ancient 
•eer*  and  prophets  are  placed  in  some  relationship 
to  him.  — 4.  The  god  of  song  and  music.  We  find 
him  in  the  Iliad  (i.  603)  delighting  the  immortal 
gods  with  his  phorminx  ; and  the  Homeric  bards 
derived  their  art  of  song  either  from  Apollo  or  the 
Muse*.  Later  traditions  ascribed  to  Apollo  even 
the  invention  of  the  flute  and  lyre,  while  it  is  more 
commonly  related  that  he  received  the  lyre  from 
Hermes.  Respecting  his  musical  contests,  see 
Marsvas,  Midas.  — 5.  The  god  who  protects  the 
/locks  and  cattle  (riputs  &sbs,  from  vopot  or  rop^ 
a meadow  or  pasture  land).  There  are  in  Homer 
oaly  & few  allusions  to  this  feature  in  the  character 
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of  Apollo,  but  in  later  writers  it  assumes  a very 
prominent  form,  and  in  the  story  of  Apollo  tending 
the  flocks  of  Admetus  at  Pherne  in  Thessaly,  the 
idea  reaches  its  height.  — 6.  77ie  god  who  delights 
in  the  foundation  of  towns  and  the  establishment  of 
civil  constitutions.  Hence  a town  or  a colony  was 
never  founded  by  the  Greeks  without  consulting  an 
oracle  of  Apollo,  so  that  in  every  case  he  became,  as 
it  were,  their  spiritual  leader. — 7.  The  god  oj  the  Sun. 
I n Homer,  A pollu  and  Hel  ios,  or  the  Sun,  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  his  identification  with  the  Sun,  though 
almost  universal  among  later  writers,  was  the  result 
of  later  speculations  and  of  foreign,  chiefly  Egyptian, 
influence. — Apollo  had  more  influence  upon  the 
Greeks  than  any  other  god.  It  may  safely  be  as- 
serted, that  the  Greeks  would  never  have  become 
what  they  were,  without  the  worship  of  Apollo : in 
him  the  brightest  side  of  the  Grecian  mind  is  re- 
flected. Respecting  his  festivals,  see  Diet . of  A nt.  art. 
ApoUonia,  Thargeliay  and  others. — In  the  religion 
of  the  early  Romans  there  is  no  trace  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.  The  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  this  divinity  through  the  Greeks.,  and  adopted 
all  their  notions  and  ideas  about  him  from  the 
latter  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Romans 
knew  of  his  worship  among  the  Greeks  at  a very 
early  time,  and  tradition  says  that  they  consul  tea 
his  oracle  at  Delphi  even  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings.  But  the  first  time  that  we  hear  of  his 
worship  at  Rome  is  in  B.  c.  430,  when,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  a plague,  a temple  was  raised  to 
him,  and  soon  after  dedicated  by  the  consul,  C. 
Julius.  A second  temple  was  built  to  him  in 
350.  During  the  second  Punic  war,  in  212,  the 
ludi  Apollinares  were  instituted  in  his  honour. 
(Diet  of  Ant.  art.  Ludi  Apollinares.)  His  worship, 
however,  did  not  form  a very  prominent  part  in 
the  religion  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, who,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  dedicated  to 
him  a portion  of  the  spoils,  built  or  embellished  his 
temple  at  Actium,  and  founded  a new  one  at  Rome 
on  the  Palatine,  and  instituted  quinquennial  games 
at  Actium. — The  most  beautiful  and  celebrated 
among  the  extant  representations  of  Apollo  are  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  at  Rome,  which  was  discovered 
in  1503  at  Rettuno  and  the  Apollino  at  Florence. 
In  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented 
with  commanding  but  serene  majesty  ; sublime  in- 
tellect and  physical  beauty  are  combined  in  the 
most  wonderful  manner. 

Apollocrates  (’AwoAAoKpdnjj),  elder  son  of 
Dionysius,  the  Younger,  was  left  by  his  father  in 
command  of  the  island  and  citadel  of  Syracuse,  but 
was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  them  to 
Dion,  about  b.  c.  354. 

Apoll&dorus  (’ AvoAAdSwpor).  — 1.  Of  Amphi- 
polis,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
was  intrusted  in  b.  c.  331,  together  with  Menet, 
with  the  administration  of  Babylon  and  of  all  the 
satrapies  as  far  as  Cilicia.  — 2.  Tyrant  of  Cas- 
sandrea  (formerly  Potidaea)  in  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene,  obtained  the  supreme  power  in  B.  c.  379, 
and  exercised  it  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  He  was 
conquered  and  put  to  death  by  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
—3.  Of  Carystus,  a comic  poet,  probably  lived 
B.C.  200 — 260,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  poets  of  the  new  Attic  comedy.  It 
was  from  him  that  Terence  took  his  Hecyra  and 
Phomiio.  — 4.  Of  Gela  in  Sicily,  a comic  poet 
and  a contemporary  of  Menander,  lived  b.  c.  340 — 
290.  He  is  frequently  confounded  with  Apollodo- 
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rus  of  CarystiLS.  — 5.  A Grammarian  of  Athens, 
son  of  Asdepiades,  and  pupil  of  Aristarchus  and 
Panaedua,  flourished  about  B.  c.  140.  He  wrote  a 
great  number  of  works,  all  of  which  have  perished 
with  the  exception  of  his  DiUiothfca.  This  work 
consists  of  3 books,  and  is  by  far  the  best  among 
the  extant  works  of  the  kind.  It  contains  a well- 
arranged  account  of  the  mythology  and  the  heroic 
age  of  Greece:  it  begins  with  the  origin  of  the 
gods,  and  goes  down  to  the  time  of  Theseus,  when 
the  work  suddenly  breaks  off. — Editions.  By 
Heyne,  Gottingen,  1803,  2d  ed. ; by  Clavier,  Paris, 
1805,  with  a French  translation  ; and  by  Wester- 
mxum  in  the  Mythopraphi*  Brunswick,  1843.  Of  the 
many  other  works  of  Apollodoros,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant was  a chronicle  in  iambic  verses,  comprising 
the  history  of  1040  years,  from  the  destruction  of 
Troy  (1184)  down  to  his  own  time,  B.C.  143.— ‘6.  Of 
Perg&mus,  a Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at 
Apollonia  in  his  advanced  age,  and  had  as  a pupil  the 
young  Octavius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus. 
—7.  A painter  of  Athens,  flourished  about  B.  c. 
408,  with  whom  commenced  a new  period  in  the 
history  of  the  art.  He  made  a great  advance  in 
colouring,  and  invented  chiaroscuro. — 8.  An  ar- 
chitect of  Damascus,  lived  under  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian, by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  put  to  death. 

Apolldnla  (* KwoKKoivta  : ’AwoAAwriinjs).  1. 
( Pollina  or  Pollona),  an  important  town  in  Illyria 
or  New  Epirus,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aous, 
and  60  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans,  and  was  equally 
celebrated  as  a place  of  commerce  and  of  learning  ; 
many  distinguished  Romans,  among  others  the 
young  Octavius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus, 
pursued  their  studies  here.  Persons  travelling  from 
Italy  to  Greece  and  the  E.,  usually  landed  either  at 
Apollonia  or  Dyrrhachium  ; and  the  Via  Egnatia, 
the  great  high  road  to  the  East,  commenced  at 
Apollonia  or,  according  to  others,  at  DyiThachium. 
[Egnatia  Via.]—  2.  (Poli*a)%  a town  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  Via  Egnatia.  between  Thesaalonica 
and  Araphipolis,  and  S.  of  the  lake  of  Bolbe.  — 3. 
(Sur6o/i),  a town  in  Thrace  on  the  Black  Sea,  with 
two  harbours,  a colony  of  Miletus,  afterwards  called 
Sozopolis,  whence  its  modem  name  : it  had  a ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Apollo,  from  which  Lucullus 
carried  away  a colossus  of  this  god,  and  erected  it 
on  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  — 4.  A castle  or  fortified 
town  of  the  Locri  Oxolae,  near  Naupactua.— 5.  A 
town  in  Sicily,  on  the  N.  coast,  of  uncertain  site. 
— 6.  ( Abullionte ),  a town  in  Bithynia  on  the 
lake  Apolloniatis,  through  which  the  river  Rhyn- 
dacus  flows.  — 7.  A town  on  the  borders  of  Mysia 
and  Lydia,  between  Pergnmus  and  Sardis,  — 8. 
A town  in  Palostina,  between  Caesarea  and 
Joppa.  — 9.  A town  in  Assyria,  in  the  district 
of  Apolloniatis,  through  which  the  Delas  or  Durus 
( Dial  a ) flows.— 10.  (Afarza  .Vasa),  a town  in  Cy- 
renaica  and  the  harbour  of  Cyrene,  one  of  the  5 
towns  of  the  Pentapolis  in  Libya:  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Eratosthenes. 

Apollonis  (‘AiroAAwvfO,  » city  in  Lydia,  be- 
tween Pergnmus  and  Sardis,  named  after  Apollonis, 
the  mother  of  king  Eumenes.  It  was  one  of  the 
1*2  cities  of  Asia,  which  were  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  17). 

Apollonius  (‘AwoAAwviuO.  1.  Of  Alabanda 
in  Caria,  a rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
about  B.  c.  100.  He  was  a very  distinguished 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  used  to  ridicule  and  despise 
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philosophy.  He  was  sumamed  6 MaAaxot,  and 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  following.  — 2. 
Of  Alabanda,  sumamed  Molo.  likewise  a rheto- 
rician, taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  and  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a pleader  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  In  B.  c.  81,  when  Sulla  was  dictator, 
Apollonius  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador  of  the 
Rhodians,  on  which  occasion  Cicero  heard  him  ; 
Cicero  also  received  instruction  from  Apollonius 
at  Rhodes  a few  years  later.  — 8.  Son  of  Arche- 
bulus,  a grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  a pupil  of  Didy- 
raus.  He  wrote  an  Homeric  Lexicon,  which  is 
still  extant,  and  though  much  interpolated,  is  a 
work  of  great  value.  — Editions . By  Villoison, 
Paris,  1773;  by  H.  Tollius,  Lngd.  Bat.  1788  ; 
and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833.  — 4.  Sumamed 
Dyscolus,  44  the  ill-tempered,**  a grammarian  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius  (a.  d.  117 — 161),  taught  at  Rome  as 
well  as  Alexandria.  He  and  his  son  Hkrodiaxus 
are  called  by  Priscian  the  greatest  of  all  gramma- 
rians. Apollonius  was  the  first  who  reduced  gram- 
mar to  any  thing  like  a system.  Of  his  numerous 
works  only  4 are  extant.  1.  riepl  ovvt<L$h*s  to 5 
A 6yov  44  de  Constructione  Orationis,**  or 

44  de  Ordinatione  sive  Constructione  Dictionum.44  in 
4 books  ; edited  by  Fr.  Sylburg,  Frankf.  1590, 
and  by  I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1817.  2.  Dyk  da- 

t u'yvuia*.  **  de  Pronomine  ;**  edited  by  I.  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1814.  3.  Utpl  owMapw,  44  de  Con- 

junctionibus,**  and  4.  Ilepl  hr^ifpdrttr%  44  de  Ad- 
verfiiis,**  printed  in  Bekker's  Anecdot.  ii.  p.  477, 
&c.  Among  the  works  ascribed  to  Apollonius  by 
Suidas  there  is  one  ttp  1 Kart^tmptryft  lerroplas , 
on  fictitious  or  forged  histories : this  has  been  er- 
roneously supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  extant 
work  'Ii rropiat  Savuatrlai,  which  purports  to  be 
written  by  an  Apollonius  (published  by  Wester- 
mann,  Paradojmprapki*  Brunswick,  1839);  bnt  it 
is  now  admitted  that  the  latter  work  was  written 
by  an  Apollonius  who  is  otherwise  unknown.— 
5.  Pergaeus,  from  Perga  in  Pamphylia,  one  of 
the  greatest  mathematicians  of  antiquity,  commonly 
called  the  44  Great  Geometer,**  was  educated  at 
Alexandria  under  the  successors  of  Euclid,  and 
flourished  about  B.C.  250 — 220.  His  most  im- 
portant work  was  a treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in 
8 books,  of  which  the  first  4,  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Eutocius,  are  extant  in  Greek  ; and 
all  but  the  eighth  in  Arabic.  We  have  also 
introductory  lemmata  to  all  the  8,  by  Pappus. 
Edited  by  Halley, 44  A poll.  Perg.  Conic,  lib.  viiL, 
Ac.,**  Oxon.  1710,  fol.  The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introduc- 
tory lemmata  of  Pappus.  — 6.  Rhodius,  a poet  and 
grammarian,  son  of  Silleus  or  Illeus  and  Rhode, 
was  bom  at  Alexandria,  or,  according  to  one  state- 
ment, at  Xaucratis,  and  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptoh  my  Philopator  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (b.c. 
222 — 181).  In  his  youth  he  was  instructed  by 
Callimachus  ; but  they  afterwards  became  bitter 
enemies  Their  tastes  were  entirely  different  ; for 
Apollonius  admired  and  imitated  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets,  and  disliked  find  despised 
the  artificial  and  learned  poetry  of  Callimachus. 
When  Apollonius  read  at  Alexandria  his  poem  on 
the  Argonautic  expedition  (Aryomantix »),  it  did 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  audience  : he 
attributed  its  failure  to  the  intrigues  of  Callima- 
chus, and  revenged  himself  by  writing  a bitter  epi* 
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gram  on  Callimachus  which  is  still  extant  (A nth. 
Grate,  xi.  275.)  Callimachus  in  return  attacked 
Apollonius  in  his  7&u,  which  was  imitated  by  Ovid 
iu  a poem  of  the  same  name.  Apollonius  now  left 
Alexandria  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  with  so  much  success,  that  the  Rhodians 
honoured  him  with  their  franchise:  hence  he  was 
called  the  44  Rhodian.”  He  afterwards  returned 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  read  a revised  edition  of 
his  A rponuuticu  with  great  applause.  He  succeeded 
Eratosthenes  as  chief  librarian  at  Alexandria,  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about  b.  c.  1 94, 
and  appears  to  have  held  this  office  till  his  death. 
The  A rgonoutku*  which  consists  of  4 books,  and 
is  still  extant,  gives  a straightforward  and  simple 
description  of  the  adventures  of  the  Argonauts  : it 
is  a close  imitation  of  the  Homeric  language  and 
style,  but  exhibits  marks  of  art  and  labour,  and 
thus  forms,  notwithstanding  its  many  resemblances, 
a contrast  with  the  natural  and  easy  flow  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  Among  the  Romans  the  work  was 
much  read,  and  P.TerentiusVarro  Atacinns  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  translation  of  it.  The  Argo- 
nauiicn  of  Valerius  Flaccus  is  only  a free  imitation  of 
it.  — Editions.  By  Brunck,  Argentorat.  1780  ; by 
G.  Schaefer,  Lips.  1810 — 13  ; by  Wellaoer,  Lips. 
1828.  Apollonius  wrote  several  other  works  which 
are  now  lost  — 7.  Ty&nensis  or  Tyanaeus,  i.  e. 
of  Tyfcna  in  Cappadocia,  a Pythagorean  philosopher, 
was  bom  about  4 years  before  the  Christian  aera. 
At  a period  when  there  was  a general  belief  in 
magical  powers,  it  would  appear  that  Apollonius 
obtained  great  influence  by  pretending  to  them  ; and 
we  may  believe  that  his  Life  by  Philostratus  gives 
a jost  idea  of  his  character  and  reputation,  how- 
ever inconsistent  in  its  facts,  and  absurd  in  its 
marvels.  Apollonius,  according  to  Philostratus, 
was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  studied  first  under  Eu- 
thy dermis,  of  Tarsus  ; but,  being  disgusted  at  the 
iexnry  of  the  inhabitants,  he  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Aegae,  where  he  studied  the  whole 
circle  of  the  Platonic,  Sceptic,  Epicurean,  and  Peri- 
patetic philosophy,  and  ended  by  giving  his  pre- 
ference 40-  the  Pythagorean.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  strictest  asceticism,  and  subsequently  travelled 
throughout  the  East,  visiting  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
and  India.  On  his  return  to  Asia  Minor,  we  first 
hear  of  his  pretensions  to  miraculous  power,  founded, 
as  it  would  seem,  on  the  possession  of  some  divine 
knowledge  derived  from  the  East.  From  Ionia  he 
crossed  over  into  Greece,  and  from  thence  to  Rome, 
where  be  arrived  just  after  an  edict  against  magi- 
cians had  been  issued  by  Nero.  He  accordingly 
remained  only  a short  time  at  Rome,  and  next 
went  to  Spain  and  Africa  ; at  Alexandria  he  was 
of  assistance  to  Vespasian,  who  was  preparing  to 
seize  the  empire.  The  last  journey  of  Apollonius 
was  to  Ethiopia,  whence  he  returned  to  settle  in 
the  Ionian  cities.  On  the  accession  of  Domitian, 
Apollonius  was  accused  of  exciting  an  insurrection 
against  the  tyrant : he  voluntarily  surrendered 
himself  and  appeared  at  Rome  before  the  emperor : 
but  as  his  destruction  seemed  impending,  he  escaped 
by  the  exertion  of  his  supernatural  powers.  The 
last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Ephesus,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  the  death  of  the  ty- 
rant Domitian  at  the  instant  it  took  place.  Many 
of  the  wonders,  which  Philostratus  relates  in  con- 
nection with  Apollonius,  curiously  coincide  with 
the  Christian  miracles.  The  proclamation  of  the 
birth  of  Apsllonius  to  his  mother  by  Proteus,  and 
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the  incarnation  of  Proteus  himself,  the  chorus  of 
swans  which  sang  for  joy  on  the  occasion,  the  cast- 
ing out  of  devils,  raising  the  dead,  and  healing  the 
sick,  the  sudden  disappearances  and  reappearances 
of  Apollonius,  his  adventures  in  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius,  and  the  sacred  voice  which  called  him  at 
his  death,  to  which  may  be  added  his  claim  ns  a 
teacher  having  authority  to  reform  the  world  — 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  the  parallel  passages  in  the 
Gospel  history.  We  know,  too,  that  Apollonius 
was  one  among  many  rivals  set  up  by  tho  Eclectics 
to  our  Saviour,  an  nttempt  renewed  by  the  English 
freethinkers  Blount  and  Lord  Herbert.  Still  it 
must  be  allowed  thnt  the  resemblances  are  very 
general,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that 
the  life  of  Apollonius  was  not  written  with  a con- 
troversial aim,  as  the  resemblances,  although  real, 
only  indicate  that  a few  things  were  borrowed,  and 
exhibit  no  trace  of  a systematic  parallel.  [Philo- 
stratus.] ■ 8.  Of  Tyre,  a Stoic  philosopher, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Auletcs,  wrote 
a history  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  from  the  time 
of  Zeno.  — 9.  Apollonius  and  Tauriscus  of 
Tralles,  were  two  brothers,  and  the  sculptors  of 
the  group  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Fai> 
nese  bull,  representing  the  punishment  of  Dircc  by 
Ztthus  and  Amphion.  [Drat*.]  It  was  taken 
from  Rhodes  to  Rome  by  Asinius  Pollio,  and  after- 
wards placed  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  where  it 
was  dug  up  in  the  sixteenth  century’,  and  deposited 
in  the  Farnese  palace.  It  is  now  at  Naples.  Apol- 
lonius and  Tauriscus  probably  flourished  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 

ApollSph&nes  (*AiroAAo<p<b^j),  a poet  of  the 
old  Attic  comedy,  of  whose  comedies  a few  frag- 
ments are  extant,  lived  about  n.  c.  400. 

Apfaus  or  Apdni  Fons  (Abano)*  warm  medi- 
cinal springs,  near  Patavium,  hence  called  Aquae 
Patavinae,  were  much  frequented  by  the  sick. 

Appla  or  Apia  (’As-tWo,  'A irla),  a city  of  Phry- 
gia Pacatiana. 

Appla  Via,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman 
roads  ( region  riorum*  Slat.  Sd r.  )L  2.  12),  was 
commenced  by  Ap.  Claudius  Caecus,  when  censor, 
».  c.  312,  and  was  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  Rome  and  southern  Italy.  It  issued  from 
the  Porta  Capaia , and  passing  through  A riexa* 
Tres  Tabemae , Appii  Forum , Tarracina , Fundi , 
Formiat * Mintumat , Sinutssa*  and  Cnsilinum , ter- 
minated at  Capua*  but  was  eventually  extended 
through  Calatia  and  Caudium  to  Benetmlum*  and 
finally  thence  through  Venusia,  Tarentum,und  Ena* 
to  Bnaulusium. 

Appianus  (*  Kmuastis)*  the  Roman  historian, 
was  bom  at  Alexandria,  and  lived  at  Rome  during 
the  reigns  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
He  wrote  a Roman  history  ('Pw/boTkA,  or  Vaipalni) 
itrropia ),  in  24  books,  arranged  not  synchronisti- 
cally, but  ethnographical])*,  that  is,  he  did  not 
relate  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire  tus  a whole 
in  chronological  order  ; but  he  gave  a separate 
account  of  the  affairs  of  each  country,  till  it  was 
finally  incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
subjects  of  the  different  books  were : 1.  The  kingly 
period.  2.  Italy.  3.  The  Samnites.  4.  The  Gauls 
or  Celts.  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islands.  G.  Spain, 
7.  Hannibal’s  wars.  8.  Libya,  Carthage,  and  Nu- 
roidia.  9.  Macedonia.  10.  Greece  and  the  Greek 
states  in  Asia  Minor.  11.  Syria  and  Parthia. 
12.  The  war  with  Milhridates.  13 — 21.  The  civil 
wars,  in  9 books,  from  those  of  Marius  and  Sulla 
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to  the  battle  of  Actium.  2*2.  ‘ExarovTcwTia,  com- 
prised the  history  of  a hundred  years,  from  the 
battle  of  Actium  to  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's 
reign.  23.  The  wars  with  Illyria.  24.  Those  with 
Arabia.  We  possess  only  11  of  these  complete  ; 
namely,  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  11th,  12th,  13th,  14th, 
l r>th,  16th,  17th,  and  23rd:  there  are  fragments 
of  several  of  the  others.  The  Parthian  history, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  as  part  of  the  11th 
book,  is  not  a work  of  Appian,  but  merely  a com- 
pilation from  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Antony  and 
Crassus.  Appian's  work  is  a compilation.  His 
style  is  clear  and  simple  ; but  he  possesses  few 
merits  as  an  historian,and  he  frequently  makes  the 
most  abeurd  blunders.  Thus,  for  instance,  he 
places  Saguntum  on  the  N.  of  the  Iberus,  and 
states  that  it  takes  only  half  a day  to  sail  from 
Spain  to  Britain.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Sc  h weigh  a user,  Lips.  178.5. 

Applas,  a nymph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
was  situated  near  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix  in 
the  forum  of  Julias  Caesar.  It  was  surrounded  by 
statues  of  nymphs,  called  Appuidcs. 

Appli  Forum.  [Forum  Appii.] 

Appuleius  or  Ap&leius,  of  Madura  in  Africa, 
was  born  about  a.  D.  130,  of  respectable  parents. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  at 
Carthage,  and  afterwards  studied  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy at  Athens.  He  next  travelled  extensively, 
visiting  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and  becoming 
initiated  in  most  mysteries.  At  length  he  returned 
home,  but  soon  afterwards  undertook  a new  journey 
to  Alexandria.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  taken 
ill  at  the  town  of  Oea,  and  was  hospitably  received 
into  the  house  of  a young  roan,  Sicinius  Pontianus, 
whose  mother,  a very  rich  widow  of  the  name  of 
Pudentilla,  he  raanied.  Her  relatives,  being  in- 
dignant that  so  much  wealth  should  pass  out  of  the 
family,  impeached  Appuleius  of  gaining  the  affec- 
tions of  Pudentilla  by  charms  and  magic  spells.  The 
cause  was  heard  at  Sabrata  before  Claudius  Maxi- 
mus, proconsul  of  Africa,  a.  d.  1 73,  and  the  defence 
spoken  by  Appuleius  is  still  extant.  Of  his  subse- 
quent career  we  know  little : he  occasionally  de- 
claimed in  public  with  great  applause.  The  most 
important  of  the  extant  works  of  Appuleius  are: 
I.  At  eta morphoseon  $eu  de  Asino  Aureo  Libri  XI. 
This  celebrated  romance,  together  with  the  A sinus 
of  Lucian,  is  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  a 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  a certain  Lucius 
of  Patrae.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  simply 
as  a satire  upon  the  hypocrisy  and  debauchery  of 
certain  orders  of  priests,  the  frauds  of  juggling  pre- 
tenders to  supernatural  powers,  and  the  general 
profligacy  of  public  morals.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, who  discover  a more  recondite  meaning,  and 
especially  bishop  Warburton,  in  his  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses,  who  has  at  great  length  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  Golden  Ass  was  written  with 
the  view  of  recommending  the  Pagan  religion  in 
opposition  to  Christianity,  and  especially  of  incul- 
cating the  importance  of  initiation  into  the  purer 
mysteries.  The  well-known  and  beautiful  episode 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  introduced  in  the  4th,  5th, 
and  6th  books.  This,  whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  of  the  principal  narrative,  is  evidently  an 
allegory,  and  is  generally  understood  to  shadow 
forth  the  progress  of  the  soul  to  perfection.  II. 
Floridorum  Libri  J V.  An  Anthology,  containing 
select  extracts  from  various  orations  and  disserta- 
tions, collected  probably  by  some  admirer.  III.  De 
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Deo  Socratis  Liber.  IV.  De  Dogmate  Platonis 
Libri  ties.  The  first  book  contains  some  account 
of  the  speculative  doctrines  of  Plato,  the  second  of 
his  morulsy  the  third  of  his  logic.  V.  De  At  undo 
Liber.  A translation  of  the  work  »rpl  icianou , at 
one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle.  VI.  Apofogia  sire 
De  Alagia  Liber.  The  oration  described  above, 
delivered  before  Claudius  Maximus.  The  best 
edition  of  the  whole  works  of  Appuleius  is  by 
Hildebrand,  Lips.  184*2. 

Appfileius  Saturalnus.  [Saturxinur.] 

Aprlea  (*Awpfoyr9  ’Airplay),  a king  of  Egypt, 
the  Pharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Psammis,  and  reigned  b.c.  595 — 570.  After 
an  unsuccessful  attack  against  Cyrene  he  was  de- 
throned and  put  to  death  by  Amasis. 

Apronlus.  1.  Q , one  of  the  worst  instruments 
of  Verres  in  oppressing  the  Sicilians.— 2.  L,  served 
under  Drusus  (a.  d.  14)  and  Gerroanicus  (15)  in 
Germany.  In  20  he  was  proconsul  of  Africa,  and 
praetor  of  Lower  Germany,  where  he  lost  his  life 
in  a war  against  the  Frisii.  Apronius  had  two 
daughters : one  of  whom  was  married  to  Plautius 
Silvnnus  ; the  other  to  Lentulus  Gaetulicua,  consul 
in  26. 

Apsilae  fA^tAoi),  a Scythian  people  in  Col- 
chis, N.  of  the  river  Pbasis. 

Apslnes  (’A^irrts),  of  Gadara  in  Phoenicia,  a 
Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at 
Athens  about  a.  d.  235.  Two  of  his  works  are 
extant : r I«p*  ru>v  pipaiv  rov  xo\ it  utov  Koyov 
Wxs'iJ,  which  is  much  inteipolated  ; and  n«pi  rir 
taxyipariapeveev  wpo&KeipmTtev,  both  of  which  are 
printed  in  Walz.  Rhetor.  Grace. 

Apuus  (Crevasta),  a river  in  Illyria  (Nova  Epi- 
rus), which  flows  into  the  Ionian  sea. 

Apsyrtus.  [Abbyrtub.] 

Apta  JtiHa  (Apt),  chief  town  of  the  Vulgientes 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  a Roman  colony. 

Aptlra  (’Airrtpa  : ’Arrtpatos  : Paiaeokastron 
on  the  G.  of  Suda),  a town  on  the  W.  coast  ot 
Crete,  80  stadia  from  Cydonia. 

Apua.nl,  a Ligurian  people  on  the  Macro,  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans  after  a long  resistance  and 
transplanted  to  Samnium,  B.  c.  180. 

Apuleius.  [Appolbius.] 

Apulia  (Apulus),  included,  in  its  widest  signi- 
fication, the  whole  of  the  S.E.  of  Italy  from  the 
river  Frento  to  the  promontory  Iapyghun,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Frentani,  on  the  E. 
by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  S.  by  the  Tarentine  gulf, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Samnium  and  Lucan  k,  thus  in- 
cluding the  modern  provinces  of  Bari , Otranto, 
and  Capitanata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Apulia 
in  its  narrower  sense  was  the  country  E.  of  Sam- 
mum  on  both  sides  of  the  Aufidua,  the  Daunia 
and  Peucetia  of  the  Greeks  : the  whole  of  the 
S.E.  part  was  called  Calabria  by  the  Romans. 
The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Daunia  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  country  from  the  Frento  to  the  Aufidus, 
of  Peucetia  to  the  country  from  the  Aufidus  to  Ta- 
rentuxn  and  Brundusium,  and  of  Iapygia  or  Mes- 
sapia  to  the  whole  of  the  remaining  S.  port : though 
they  sometimes  included  under  Iapygia  all  Apulia 
in  its  widest  meaning.  The  N.W.  of  Apulia 
is  a plain,  but  the  S.  port  is  traversed  by  the  E. 
branch  of  the  Apennines,  and  has  only  a small 
tract  of  land  on  tne  coast  on  each  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  country  was  very  fertile,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum,  and  the  mountains 
afforded  excellent  pasturage.  The  po^pulation  was 
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ftf  a mixed  nature  : they  were  for  the  most  part  of 
Illyrian  origin,  and  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the 
country  under  the  guidance  of  Iapyx,  Daunius,  and 
Peuectius,  three  sons  of  an  Illyrian  king,  Lycaon. 
Subsequently  many  towns  were  founded  by  Greek 
colonists.  Tbe  Apulians  joined  the  Samnites  against 
the  Romans,  and  became  subject  to  the  latter  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Samnites. 

Aquae,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  many 
medicinal  springs  and  bathing-places  : — 1.  Auke- 
iui  or  Coxonia  Aurelia  Aquknsjs  (Baden~ 
Baden).  2.  CaLIIxae  or  Solis  {Bath)  in  Britain. 
3.  Ci'tiuax,  mineral  springs  in  Samnium  near  the 
ancient  town  of  Cutilia,  which  perished  in  early 
times,  and  E.  of  ReAte.  There  was  a celebrated 
lake  in  its  neighbourhood  with  a floating  island, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  umbilicus  or  centre 
of  Italy.  Vespasian  died  at  this  place.  4. 
Mattiacab  or  Fo.ntbs  MaTTIaCI  ( Wiesbaden), 
in  the  land  of  the  Mattiaci  in  Germany.  5.  Pa- 
ta vinar  [A pom  FonsJ.  6.  Sextiab  (Aur),  a 
Roman  colony  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  founded  by 
Sextius  Calvin  us,  a.  c.  1 22  ; its  mineral  waters 
were  long  celebrated,  but  were  thought  to  have 
lost  much  of  their  efficacy  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Sear  this  place  Marius  defeated  the  Teutoni,  R.  c. 
102.  7.  Statirlear  {Acqui),  a town  of  the 

Satielli  in  Liguria,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths. 

Aqqaa,  in  Africa.  L (Meriga,  Ru.),  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mauretania  Caesariensis.  — »2.  Calidae 
{Cartes  or  //a annum  I'Eaf),  on  the  gulf  of  Car- 
thage. — 3.  Regia b {Ilammam  Truzaa),  in  the 
N.  part  of  Byzacena.  — *4.  Tacapitanae  ( Ham* 
mat  el-Khabe),  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Byzaceno, 
dose  to  the  large  city  of  Tacape  {Khabs). 

Aquila,  L Of  Pontus,  translated  the  Old  Tes- 
tament into  Greek,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  pro- 
bably about  a.  n.  130.  Only  a few  fragments  re- 
main. which  have  been  published  in  the  editions 
of  the  Hexapla  of  Origen.—  2.  Julius  Aquila,  a 
Roman  jurist  quoted  in  the  Digest,  probably  lived 
under  or  before  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severua,  a.  ». 
193 — 198.— 3.  L.  Pontius  Aquila,  a friend  of 
Cicero,  and  one  of  Caesar’s  murderers,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Mutina,  e.  c.  43. —4.  Aquila  Ro- 
aanua,  a rhetorician,  who  probably  lived  in  the 
third  century  after  Christ,  wrote  a small  work  en- 
titled lie  Figmu  Sententiarum  et  Elocutionist  which 
is  usually  printed  with  Kutilius  Lupus. — Eili Lions. 
By  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat.  1768,  reprinted  with  ad- 
ditional notes  by  Frotscber.  Lips.  1831. 

Aqullaria  {Alhoxeareak),  a town  on  the  coast 
of  Zeugitana  in  Africa,  on  the  W.  side  of  Hcr- 
maeum  Pr.  (C.  Bon),  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carthage.  It  was  a good  landing-place  in 
summer. 

Aquilela  (Aquileiensis : Aquileia  or  Agios),  a 
town  in  Gallia  Transpadana  at  the  very  top  of  the 
Adriatic,  between  the  rivers  Sontius  and  Natiso, 
about  60  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  182  as  a bulwark  against  the 
K.  barbarians,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  favourable  omen  of  an  eagle  ( aquila ) 
appearing  to  the  colonists.  As  it  was  the  key  of 
Italy  on  the  N.EL,  it  was  made  one  of  the  strong- 
est fortresses  of  the  Romans.  From  its  position  it 
became  also  a most  flourishing  place  of  commerce  : 
the  Via  Aemilia  was  continued  to  this  town,  and 
from  it  all  the  roads  to  Rhaetia,  Noricum,  Panno- 
nia,  Istria,  and  Dalmatia  branched  offi  It  was 
taken  and  completely  destroyed  by  Attila  in  a.  d. 
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452 : its  inhabitants  escaped  to  the  Lagoons,  where 
Venice  was  afterwards  built. 

Aquillla  Via.  began  at  Capua,  and  ran  S. 
through  Nola  and  Nuceria  to  Sulemum ; from 
thence  it  ran  through  the  very  heart  of  Lucania  and 
Bruttii,  passing  A "eruium.  Interamnia , Cosentta, 
Vibo,  and  Medusa,  and  terminated  at  Hkegium. 

Aquillltui  or  Aquillus.  L M\,  consul  b.  c. 
129,  finished  the  war  against  Aristonicus.  son  of 
Eumenes  of  Pergamus.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
was  accused  of  maladministration  in  his  province, 
but  was  acquitted  by  bribing  the  judges. — > 9.  M\, 
consul  in  b.  c.  101,  conquered  the  slaves  in  Sicily, 
who  had  revolted  under  Athenion.  In  98  he  was 
accused  of  maladministration  in  Sicily,  but  was 
acquitted.  In  88  he  went  into  Asia  as  one  of  the 
consular  legates  in  the  Mithridatic  war : he  was 
defeated  and  handed  over  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mvtilene  to  Mithridates,  who  put  him  to  death  by 
pouring  molten  gold  down  his  throat. 

Aquilllus  Gallus.  [Gall us.] 

Aqua.16n.Ia  (AquilOnus),  & town  of  Samnium,  E. 
of  Bovianum,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Sam- 
nite  wars. 

Aqulnnm  (Aquinas:  Aquino),  a town  of  the 
Volscians,  E.  of  the  river  Melpis,  in  a fertile  coun- 
try ; a Roman  municipium  and  afterwards  a colony  ; 
the  birth-place  of  Juvenal  ; celebrated  for  its 
purole  dye.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  10.27.) 

Aquitanla.  L The  country  of  the  Aquitani, 
extended  from  the  Garumna  {Garonne)  to  the  Py- 
renees, and  from  the  ocean  to  Gallia  Narbonensis : 
it  was  first  conquered  by  Caesar’s  legates,  and  again 
upon  a revolt  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  — 2.  The  Roman  province  of  Aquitaniu, 
formed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  of  much  wider 
extent,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ligeris 
{Loire),  on  the  W.  by  the  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Mons  Cevenna, 
which  separated  it  from  Gallia  Narbonensis. — The 
Aquitani  were  one  of  the  three  races  which  inha- 
bited Gaul  ; they  were  of  Iberian  or  Spanish 
origin,  and  differed  from  the  Gauls  and  Belgians 
in  language,  customs,  and  physical  peculiarity. 

Ara  Ubidnim,  a place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bonn  in  Germany,  perhaps  Godesberg ; others  sup- 
pose it  to  be  another  name  of  Colonia  Agrippina 
{Cologne). 

Ar&bla  {y  ’A pallia  : ‘'A paip,  pi . yApa$«5,  yApa- 
6oi,  Arabs,  Ar&bus,  pi.  ArfibSs,  Arfibl : Arabia), 
a country  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Asia,  forming 
a large  peninsula,  of  a sort  of  hatchet  shape,  bounded 
on  the  \V.  by  the  Akabicus  Sinus  {lied  Sea),  on 
the  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Erythraeum  Make 
{Gulf  of  Bab  el- Mandeb  and  Indian  Ocean),  and 
on  the  N.E.  by  the  Persicus  Sinus  {Persian  Gulf). 
On  the  N.  or  land  side  its  boundaries  were  some- 
what indefinite,  but  it  seems  to  have  included  the 
whole  of  the  desert  country  between  Egypt  and 
Syria,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates on  the  other  ; and  it  was  often  considered 
to  extend  even  further  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  in- 
clude, on  the  E.,  the  S.  part  of  Mesopotamia  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  on  the  W., 
the  part  of  Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  tbe 
part  of  Egypt  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  K. 
margin  of  the  Nile  valley,  which,  even  as  a part  of 
Egypt,  was  called  Arabiae  Noraos.  In  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  name,  which  confines  it  to  the  penin- 
sula itself,  Arabia  may  be  considered  as  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  a line  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
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(at  Suez)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tien*  (Shat-cl-Arab) 
which  just  about  coincides  with  the  parallel  of  30° 
N.  lat.  It  was  divided  into  3 parts : (1 ) Arabia  Pe- 
traea  ( if  wsrpala  'ApaSia:  N.W.  part  of  El-Hejaz ), 
including  the  triangular  piece  of  land  between  the 
two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  (the  peninsula  of  M. 
Sinai)  and  the  country  immediately  to  the  N.  and 
N.  E. ; and  called  from  its  capital  Petra,  while  the 
literal  signification  of  the  name  M Rocky  Arabia” 
agrees  also  with  the  nature  of  the  country : (2) 
Arabia  Deserta  (El-Jcbcl),  including  the  great 
Syrian  Desort  and  a portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula:  (3)  Arabia  Felix  (El-Ntjed, 
El-Hejaz,  El-  Yemen,  El-Hadramaut,  Oman,  and 
El-IIcjer)  consisted  of  the  whole  country  not  in- 
cluded in  the  other  two  divisions ; the  ignorance  of 
the  ancients  respecting  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
leading  them  to  class  it  with  Arabia  Felix,  although 
it  properly  belongs  to  Arabia  Deserta,  for  it  con- 
sists, so  far  as  it  is  known,  of  a sandy  desert  of 
steppes  and  table  land,  interspersed  with  Oases 
( Wadis),  and  fringed  with  mountains,  between 
which  and  the  sea,  especially  on  the  W.  coast,  lies 
a belt  of  low  land  (called  Tehamah\  intersected 
by  numerous  mountain  torrents,  which  irrigate  the 
strips  of  land  on  their  banks,  and  produce  that  fer- 
tility which  caused  the  ancients  to  apply  the  epi- 
thet of  Felix  to  the  whole  peninsula.  The  width 
of  the  Tehamah  is,  in  some  places  on  the  W.  coast, 
as  much  as  from  one  to  two  days*  journey,  but  on 
the  other  sides  it  is  very  narrow,  except  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  peninsula  (about  Muskui  in  Oman) 
where  for  a small  space  its  w'idth  is  again  a day's 
journey. — The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  were  of  the 
race  called  Semitic  or  Aramaean,  and  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Israelites.  The  N.W.  district  (Arabia 
Petraea)  was  inhabited  by  the  various  tribes  which 
constantly  appear  in  Jewish  history : the  Ama- 
lekites,  Midianites,  Edomites,  Moabites,  Ammo- 
nites, &c.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  called  the 
inhabitants  by  the  name  of  Nabathaei,  whose 
capital  was  Petra.  The  people  of  Arabia  Deserta 
were  called  Arabes  Scenitae  (2kij rrrai),  from  their 
dwelling  in  tents,  and  Arabes  Nomadae  (NofidH* j), 
from  their  mode  of  life,  which  was  that  of  wander- 
ing herdsmen,  who  supported  themselves  partly  by 
their  cattle,  and  to  a great  extent  also  by  the  plun- 
der of  caravans,  as  their  unchanged  descendants, 
the  Bedouins  or  Bedatree , still  do.  The  people  of 
the  Tehamah  were  (and  are)  of  the  same  race  ; but 
their  position  led  them  at  an  early  period  to  culti- 
vate both  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  build 
considerable  cities.  Their  chief  tribes  were  known 
by  the  following  names,  beginning  S.  of  the  Na- 
bathaei, on  the  W.  coast : the  Thamydeni  and 
Minaei  (in  the  S.  part  of  Htjaz)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Macoraha  (Mecca)  ; the  Sabaei  and  Ho- 
meritae  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  peninsula  ( Yemen)  ; 
on  the  S.  E.  coast,  the  Chatramolltae  and  Adra- 
mitae  (in  El-Hadramaut , a country  very  little 
known,  even  to  the  present  day)  ; on  the  E.  and 
and  N.  E.  coast  the  Omanltae  and  Darachgni  (in 
Oman,  and  El-Ahsa  or  El-Hejer). — From  the 
earliest  known  period  a considerable  traffic  was 
carried  on  by  the  people  in  the  N.  (especially  the 
Nabathaei)  by  means  of  caravans,  and  by  those  on 
the  S.  and  E.  coast  by  sea,  in  the  productions  of 
their  own  country  (chiefly  gums,  spices,  and  pre- 
cious stones),  and  in  those  of  India  and  Arabia. 
Resides  this  peaceful  intercourse  with  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  they  seem  to  have  made  military 
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expeditions  at  an  early  period,  for  there  can  be  ro 
doubt  that  the  Hyksos  or  “ Shepherd- kings,”  who 
for  some  time  ruled  over  Lower  Egypt,  were  Ara- 
bians. On  the  other  hand,  they  have  successfully 
resisted  all  attempts  to  subjugate  them.  The  al- 
ledged  conquests  of  some  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
could  only  have  affected  small  portions  of  the  coun- 
try on  the  N.  Of  the  Persian  empire  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  that  they  were  independent.  Alex- 
ander the  Great  died  too  soon  even  to  attempt  his 
contemplated  scheme  of  circumnavigating  the  pe- 
ninsula and  subduing  the  inhabitants.  The  Greek 
kings  of  Syria  made  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  the 
Nabathaei.  Under  Augustus,  Aclius  Gallus,  as- 
sisted by  the  Nabathaei,  made  an  expedition  into 
Arabia  Felix,  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  into 
Egypt  to  save  his  army  from  famine  and  the  cli- 
mate. Under  Trajan,  Arabia  Petraea  was  conquered 
by  A.  Cornelius  Palma  (a.  d.  107),  and  the  country 
of  the  Nabathaei  became  a Roman  province.  Some 
partial  and  temporary  footing  was  gained  at  a much 
later  period,  on  the  3.W.  coast  by  the  Ethiopians ; 
and  both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  N.  Chris- 
tianity was  early  introduced  into  the  country,  where 
it  spread  to  a great  extent,  and  continued  to  exist 
side  by  side  with  the  old  religion  (which  was  Sa- 
bftcism,  or  the  worship  of  heavenly  bodies),  and 
with  some  admixture  of  Judaism,  until  the  total 
revolution  produced  by  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism 
in  62*2.  While  maintaining  their  independence, 
the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  have  also  preserved  to  this 
day  their  ancient  form  of  government,  which  is 
strictly  patriarchal,  under  the  heads  of  tribes  and 
families  (Emirs  and  Sheiks).  In  the  more  settled 
districts,  the  patriarchal  authority  passed  into  the 
hands  of  kings  ; and  the  people  were  divided  into 
the  several  castes  of  scholars,  warriors,  agriculturists, 
merchants,  and  mechanics.  The  Mohammedan 
revolution  lies  beyond  our  limits. 

Ar&blcus  Sinus  (6  'Apa6ucbs  k6\xo$  : Red 
Sea), a long  narrow  gulf  between  Africa  and  Arabia, 
connected  on  the  S.  with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the 
Angnstiae  Divae  (Straits  of  Bab-ei- Mandeb) , and 
on  the  N.  divided  into  two  heads  by  the  penintuls 
of  Arabia  Petraea  (Penins.  of  Sinai),  the  E.  of 
which  was  called  Sinus  Aelanites  or  Aelaniticus 
(Gulf  of  Akaha ),  and  the  W.  Sinus  Heroopolites 
or  Heroopoliticus  (Gulf  of  Suez).  The  npper  part 
of  the  sea  was  known  at  a very  early  period  ; but 
it  was  not  explored  in  its  whole  extent  till  the  ma- 
ritime expeditions  of  the  Ptolemies.  Respecting 
its  other  name  see  Erythraeum  Mare. 

AraMs  (* A paSts,  also  *A pdSios,  "Aptfir,  ''ApraStS, 
and  ’AprdSios  : Poorally  or  Agbor ),  a river  of  Ge- 
drosio,  falling  into  the  Indian  Ocean  1 000  stadia 
(100  geog.  nriles)  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indus, 
and  dividing  the  Orftae  on  its  W.  from  the  Ara- 
bltae  or  ArbTes  on  its  E.,  who  had  a city  named 
Arbis  on  its  E.  bank. 

Arabltae.  [Arabis.] 

Arachnaeum  (l  Apa\ycuov),  a mountain  forming 
the  boundary  between  Argolis  and  Corinthia. 

Ar&chnS,  a Lydian  maiden,  daughter  of  Idmon 
of  Colophon,  a famous  dyer  in  purple.  Arachne 
excelled  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and.  proud  of  her 
talent,  ventured  to  challenge  Athena  to  compete 
with  her.  Arachne  produced  a piece  of  cloth  in 
which  the  amours  of  the  gods  were  woven,  and  as 
Athena  could  find  no  fault  with  it,  she  tore  the 
work  to  pieces.  Arachne  in  despair  hung  herself : 
the  goddess  loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  life. 
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bnt  the  rope  was  changed  into  a cobweb  and 
Arachne  herself  into  a spider  (apdx*^),  the  animal 
most  odious  to  Athena.  (Or.  Met.  vi.  1,  seq.)  This 
£able  seems  to  suggest  the  idea  that  man  learnt  the 
art  of  wearing  from  the  spider,  and  that  it  was  in- 
rented  in  Lydia. 

ArichosIHL  (* Apaxoxrla : 'Apaxceroi  or  -unai: 
S.  E.  part  of  Afghanistan  and  A’.  E.  part  of  Z?e- 
looehisU iji),  one  of  the  extreme  E.  provinces  of  the 
Persian  (and  afterwards  of  the  Parthian)  Empire, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus  on  the  N.  by  the 
Paropamisadae,  on  the  \V.  by  Drangiana,  and  on 
the  S.  by  Gedrosia.  It  was  a fertile  country,  wa- 
tered by  the  rirer  Arachotus  (’Apdx»vos),  some 
distance  from  which  stood  a city  of  the  same  name, 
Arachotus  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Semiramis,  and  which  was  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince until  the  foundation  of  Alexandria.  The 
shortest  road  from  Persia  to  India  passed  through 
Arachosia. 

Arachotus.  [Arachosia.] 

Arachthus  or  Aretho  ("Apax^or  or  'Ap*Ba>v : 
Jrfa),  a rirer  of  Epirus,  rises  in  M.  I^acmon 
or  the  Tymphean  mountains,  and  flows  into  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  S.  of  Ambracia : it  is  deep  and 
difficult  to  cross,  and  navigable  up  to  Ambracia. 

Aracynthus  ('Apdxvydos : Zigos)%  a mountain 
on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Aetolia  near  Pleuron,  some- 
times placed  in  A cam  an  i a.  Later  writers  erro- 
neously make  it  a mountain  between  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  and  bcnce  mention  it  in  connection  with 
Amphion,  the  Boeotian  hero.  (Prnpert.  iii.  13.  41  ; 
Aetaeo  (i.  e.  Attico)  Aracyntho , Virg.  Eel.  ii.  24.) 

Aridua  ("Apa&os : 'Apdhiot,  Ar&dlus  : in  O.  T. 
Arvad  : Rwul ),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles),  with  a 
city  which  occupied  the  whole  surface  of  the  island, 
7 stadia  in  circumference,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon,  and  which  was 
a very  flourishing  place  under  its  own  kings,  under 
the  Seleucidae,  and  under  the  Romans.  It  pos- 
sessed a harbour  on  the  mainland,  called  Anta- 
radur 

Arae  Philaenorum.  [ Phjlaknorum  Arab.] 
Axaethyrea  (’A patdvpta),  daughter  of  Ams,  an 
autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have  built  Arantea, 
the  most  ancient  town  in  Phliasia.  After  her 
d-ath,  her  brother  Aoris  called  the  country  of 
Phliasia  Araethyrea,  in  honour  of  his  sister. 

Ariph&c  (’AptupVji' : ’A pa<pr\yios,  * Apcupf)yo6ty : 
Rafina ),  an  Attic  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aegaeis,  on  the  E.  of  Attica,  N.  of  the  river  Era- 
smus, not  far  from  its  mouth. 

Arar  or  Ar&ris  ( Saone ),  a river  of  Gaul,  rises  in 
the  Vosges,  receives  the  Dubis  (Doubt)  from  the 
E.,  after  which  it  becomes  navigable,  and  flows 
with  a quiet  stream  into  the  Rhone  at  Lugdunum 
(Lyon).  In  the  time  of  Ammianus  (a.  d.  370)  it 
was  also  called  Sauconna,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
Sangona , whence  it*  modem  name  Saone. 

Ararda  (’A papas),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
Middle  Comedy,  son  of  Aristophanes,  flourished 

h.c.  375. 

Araa.  [Arabthvrba.] 

Araspes  (’Apd<rr»jj),  a Mede,  and  a friend  of 
the  elder  Cyrus,  is  one  of  the  characters  in  Xeno- 
phon's Cyropaedia.  He  contends  with  Cyrus  that 
love  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly  afterwards 
refutes  himself  by  falling  in  love  with  Panthea, 
whom  Cyrus  had  committed  to  his  charge.  [ Abra- 
Datar] 
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[ Arftttu  (’'A paros).  L The  celebrated  general 
! of  the  Achaean*,  son  of  Clinias,  was  bom  at  Sicyon, 
1 B.C.  271.  On  the  murder  of  his  father  by  Aban- 
tidar,  Aratus,  who  was  then  a child,  was  con- 
veyed to  Argos,  where  he  was  brought  up.  When 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  20  he  gained  possession 
of  his  native  city,  b.  c.  251,  deprived  the  usurper 
Nicoclesof  his  power,  and  united  Sicyon  to  the 
Achaean  league,  which  gained  in  consequence  a 
great  accession  of  power.  [Achakl]  In  245  he 
was  elected  general  of  the  league,  which  office  he 
frequently  held  in  subsequent  years.  Through  his 
influence  a great  number  of  the  Greek  cities  joined 
the  league  ; but  he  excelled  more  in  negotiation 
than  in  war,  and  in  his  war  with  the  Aeto- 
lians  and  Spartans  he  was  often  defeated.  In 
order  to  resist  these  enemies  he  cultivated  the 
friendship  of  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  of  his  successor  Philip  ; but  as  Philip  was 
evidently  anxious  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
Greece,  dissensions  arose  between  him  and  Aratus, 
and  the  latter  was  eventually  poisoned  in  213  by 
the  king’s  order.  Divine  honours  were  paid  to 
him  by  his  countrymen,  and  an  annual  festival 
('Apdreta,  see  Diet  of  Antiq.)  established.  Aratus 
wrote  Commentaries , being  a history  of  his  own 
times  down  to  b.c.  220  : at  which  point  Polybius 
commenced  his  history.  — 2.  Of  Soli,  afterwards 
Porapeiopolis,  in  Cilicia,  or  (according  to  one  au- 
thority) of  Tarsus,  flourished  B.  c.  270,  and  spent 
all  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Anti- 
gonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  wrote 
two  astronomical  poems,  entitled  Phaenomena  (4»a»- 
vopHva)^  consisting  of  732  verses,  and  Diosemeia 
(Ato<rr)/u*?a),  of  422.  The  design  of  the  Phaenomena 
is  to  give  an  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
constellations,  with  the  rules  for  their  risings  and 
settings.  The  Diosemeia  consists  of  prognostic*  of 
the  weather  from  astronomical  phaenomena,  with 
an  account  of  its  effects  upon  animals.  It  appears 
to  be  an  imitation  of  Hesiod, and  to  have  been  imi- 
tated by  Virgil  in  some  parts  of  the  Georgies.  The 
style  of  these  two  poems  is  distinguished  by  ele- 
gance and  accuracy  ; but  it  wants  originality  and 
poetic  elevation.  That  they  became  very  popular 
both  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  world  (cam  sole  et 
luna  semper  Aratus  erit , Ov.  Am.  L 15,  16),  is 
proved  by  the  number  of  commentaries  and  Latin 
translations.  Part*  of  three  poetical  Latin  transla- 
tions are  preserved.  One  written  by  Cicero  when 
very  young,  one  by  Caesar  Germanicus,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus,  and  one  by  Festus  Avienus. — 
Editions.  By  Voss,  Heidelb.  1824,  with  a Ger- 
man poetical  version  ; by  Buttmann,  Berol.  1826  ; 
and  by  Bekker,  Berol.  1828. 

Arauris  ( lleratilt)%  erroneously  Rauraris  in 
Strabo,  a river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  M. 
Cevennn.and  flows  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Araualo  (Orange)^  a town  of  the  Cavari  or 
Cavares,  and  a Roman  colony,  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis,  on  the  road  from  Arelate  to  Vienna  : it  still 
contains  remains  of  aa  amphitheatre,  circus,  aque- 
duct, triumphal  arch,  dec. 

Araxes  (’Apd^Tjs),  the  name  of  several  rivers. 
— L In  Armenia  Major  ( Eraskh  or  Aras ),  rises 
in  M.  Alia  or  Abus  (nr.  Erzeroum)y  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  which  the  Euphrates  flows  ; and, 
after  a great  bend  S.E.  and  then  N.E.,  joins  the 
Cyrus  (Kour\  which  flows  down  from  the  Cau- 
casus, and  falls  with  it  into  the  Caspian  by  two 
mouths,  in  about  39°  20'  N.  Lat.  The  lower  part, 
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past  Artaxata,  flow*  through  a plain,  which  was 
called  rb  'Apatrjrby  wtblor.  The  Araxes  was 
proverbial  for  the  force  of  its  current  ; and  hence 
Virgil  ( Aen . viiL  17*28),  says  ponton  indignaius 
Ara*e$%  with  special  reference  to  the  failure  of' 
both  Xerxes  and  Alexander  in  throwing  a bridge 
over  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon. 
—2.  In*  Mesopotamia.  [Aborrhas.]  — 8.  In 
Persia  (Bend-Emir),  the  river  on  which  Persepolis 
stood,  rise*  in  the  mountains  E.  of  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  flows  S.E.  into  a salt  lake  (ItaJch- 
tef/an)  not  far  below  Persepolis.  — 4.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Araxea  of  Herodotus  is  the  same  as 
the  Oxuk,  Jaxartks,  or  Volga.— 6.  The  Pk- 
neus,  in  Thessaly,  was  called  Araxes  from  the 
violence  of  its  torrent  (fr.  kpdafftt). 

Araxus  (‘'A pa^os:  C.  Papa\  a promontory  of 
Achaia  near  the  confines  of  Elis. 

Arbaces  (’Ap&urTj*),  the  founder  of  the  Median 
empire,  according  to  Ctesias,  is  said  to  have  taken 
Nineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the  Babylo-  . 
iiian,  and  to  have  destroyed  the  old  Assyrian  era-  j 
pire  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  b.  c.  876.  j 
Ctesias  assigns  28  years  to  the  reign  of  Arbaces, 
b.  c.  876—848,  and  makes  his  dynasty  consist 
of  8 kings.  This  account  differs  from  that  of  I 
Herodotus,  who  makes  Deioces  the  first  king  of 
Media,  and  assigns  only  4 kings  to  his  dynasty. 

Arbela  (ra  ’’Api^Ka : Erldlle).  a city  of  Adia- 
bene  in  Assyria,  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and 
Caprus  ; celebrated  ns  the  head-quarters  of  Darius 
Codomannus,  before  the  Inst  battle  in  which  he 
was  overthrown  by  Alexander  (b.  c.  331),  which 
is  hence  frequently  called  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
though  it  was  really  fought  near  Gaugamkla, 
about  50  miles  W.  of  Arbela.  The  district  about 
Arbela  was  called  Arbelltis  ( ,Ap€ij\‘iris ). 

Arbi*.  [Arabis.] 


Arbuc&la  or  Arbocila  ( Villa  Fasila  ?),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Vaccaci  in  Hispnnia  Tarraconen- 
sis,  taken  bv  Hannibal  after  a long  resistance. 

Arbuacflia,  a celebrated  female  actor  in  panto- 
mimes in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

Area  or  -ae  ("A prq,  or  -ai : Tdl-Arka).  a very 
ancient  city  in  the  N.of  Phoenicia,  not  far  from 
the  sea-coast,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Lebanon : a colony 
under  the  Romans,  named  Aren  Caesarea  or  Cae- 
sarea Libani : the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander Severus. 

Arc&dla  CApxaSla:  "Aivrar,  pi.  ’Apicd5«),  a 
country  in  the  middle  of  Peloponnesus,  was  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Argolis,  on  the  N.  by  Achaia,  on  the 
W.  by  Elis,  and  on  the  S.  by  Messenia  and  La- 
conica.  Next  to  Laconica  it  was  the  largest  country 
in  the  Peloponnesus : its  greatest  length  was  about 
50  miles,  its  breadth  from  35  to  41  miles.  It  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  which  like- 
wise traversed  it  in  every  direction,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  ns  the  Switxerland  of  Greece.  Its  prin- 
cipal mountains  were  Cyllene  and  Erymanthus  in 
the  N.,  Artemisius  in  the  E.,  and  Parthenius,  Mae- 
nalus,  and  Lycaeus  in  the  S.  and  S.W.  The  Ache- 
lous,  the  greatest  river  of  Peloponnesus,  rises  in 
Arcadia,  and  flows  through  a considerable  part  of 
the  country,  receiving  numerous  affluents.  The 
N.  and  E.  parts  of  the  country  were  barren 
and  unproductive  ; the  W.  and  S.  were  more 
fertile,  with  numerous  valleys  where  corn  was 
grow-n.  The  Arcadians,  said  to  be  descended 
from  the  eponymous  hero  Arc  as,  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  most  ancient  people  in  Greece : the 
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Greek  writers  call  them  indigenous  (aln6x^ovtf) 
and  Pelasgians.  In  consequence  of  the  physical 
peculiarity  of  the  country,  they  were  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  hunting  and  the  tending  of  cattle,  whence 
their  worship  of  Pan,  who  was  especially  the  god 
of  Arcadia,  and  of  Artemis.  They  were  a people 
simple  in  their  habits  and  moderate  in  their  de- 
sires : they  were  passionately  fowl  of  music,  and 
cultivated  it  with  great  success  (toli  cantare  peril i 
A read#/.  Virg.  Ed.  x.  32),  which  circumstance  was 
supposed  to  soften  the  natural  roughness  of  their 
character.  The  Arcadians  experienced  fewer 
changes  than  any  other  people  in  Greece,  and  re- 
tained possession  of  their  country  upon  the  conquest 
of  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  Like 
the  other  Greek  peoples,  they  were  originally  go- 
verned by  kings,  but  are  said  to  have  abolished 
monarchy  towards  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian 
war,  and  to  have  stoned  to  death  their  last  king 
Aristocrates,  because  he  betrayed  his  allies  the 
Messenians.  The  different  towns  then  became  in- 
dependent republics,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  Mantikea,  Tkgka.  Orchomknus,  Psophis 
and  Phenxor.  Like  the  Swiss,  the  Arcadians 
frequently  served  as  mercenaries,  and  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war,  they  were  found  in  the  armies  of 
both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians.  The 
Lacedaemonians  made  many  attempts  to  obtain 
possession  of  parts  of  Arcadia,  but  these  attempts 
were  finally  frustrated  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
(b.c.  371);  and  in  order  to  resist  all  future  ag- 
gressions on  the  part  of  Sparta,  the  Arcadians,  upon 
the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  built  the  city  of  Me- 
galopolis, and  instituted  a general  assembly  of 
the  whole  nation,  called  the  Afyrii  (M vptot.  Dud. 
of  Antiq.  t.  ©.).  They  subsequently  joined  the 
Achaean  League,  and  finally  became  subject  to  the 
Homans. 

Arcadia*,  emperor  of  the  East  (a.  d.  395—408), 
elder  son  of  Theodosius  I.,  was  bom  in  Spain, 
a.  D.  383.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius,  he  became 
emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West  was  given  to 
his  younger  brother  Honorius.  Arcadia*  possessed 
neither  physical  nor  intellectual  vigour,  and  was  en- 
tirely governed  by  unworthy  favourites.  At  first 
he  was  ruled  by  Rufinus,  the  praefect  of  the  East  ; 
and  on  the  murder  of  the  latter  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Arcadius,  the  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius.  Eutropius  was 
put  to  death  in  399,  and  his  power  now  devolved 
upon  Gainas,  the  Goth  ; but  upon  his  revolt  and 
death  in  401  Arcadius  became  entirely  dependent 
upon  his  wife  Eudoxia,  and  it  was  through  her 
influence  that  Sl  Chrysostom  was  exiled  in  404. 
Arcadius  died  on  the  1st  of  May,  408,  leaving  the 
empire  to  his  son  Theodosius  II.,  who  was  a minor. 

Arcanum.  [Arpintm.] 

Area*  ( 'Ap/car),  king  and  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Arcadians,  son  of  Zeus  and  Callisto,  grandson  of 
Lycaon  and  father  of  Aphfdas  and  Elalus.  Areas  was 
the  boy  whose  flesh  his  grandfather  Lycaon  placed 
before  Zeus,  to  try  his  divine  character.  Zeus  up- 
set the  table  (rpdwtfa)  which  bore  the  dish,  and 
destroyed  the  house  of  Lvcaon  by  lightning,  but 
restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas  liad  grown 
up,  he  built  on  the  site  of  his  father's  house  the 
town  ofTmpeaus.  Areas  and  his  mother  were 
placed  bv  Zeus  Among  the  stars. 

Arcesllaus  or  ArcSsIla*  (’ApK«<r/A.aor.  ’Ap«t- 
ffi Aat),  a Greek  philosopher,  son  of  Seuthes  or 
Scythes,  was  bom  at  Pitaue  in  Aeolis,  and  flou- 
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robed  about  b.  c.  250.  He  studied  Bt  first  in  bis 
native  town  under  Autolycus,  a mathematician, 
tad  afterwards  went  to  Athens,  where  he  became 
the  diiciple  first  of  Theophrastus  and  next  of  Po- 
lemo  and  of  Grantor.  He  succeeded  Crates  about 
ac.  241  in  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  second  or  middle  (/i&n?)  Aca- 
demy. He  is  said  to  have  died  in  his  76th  year 
from  a fit  of  drunkenness.  His  philosophy  was  of 
a sceptics]  character,  though  it  did  not  go  so  far  as 
that  of  the  followers  of  Pvrrhon.  He  did  not 
doubt  the  existence  of  truth  in  itself,  only  our  ca- 
pacities for  obtafning  it,  and  he  combated  most 
•trongly  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics. 

Arc£sIUua  ('Ap*«<r(Aaos).  1.  Son  of  Lycus  and 
Tbeobule,  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in  the  Trojan 
war,  slain  by  Hector.  — 2.  The  name  of  four  kings 
of  Gyrene.  [ B att us  and  Battiadab.] 

Ardaltu  (’Afwshrtos),  son  of  Zeus  and  Euryo- 
dis,  father  of  La&'rtes,  and  grandfather  of  Ulysses. 
Hence  both  Laertes  and  Ulysses  are  called  A rct- 
nadee  (’Aptreunddifft). 

Archaedpolis  ( ’ApxaufaoAis),  the  later  capital 
of  Golchis  ; near  the  river  Phasia. 

Archandrdpdlis  (’A px&vSpou  w<f\ts)t  a city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  between  Ganopus  and 
Cercasorus. 

Archedemus  ( *Apx*$nnos  ; Dor.  ’Ap^eJa^ov). 

I.  A popular  leader  at  Athens,  took  the  first  step 
against  the  generals  who  had  gained  the  battle  of 
Arginusae,  b.  c.  406.  The  comic  poets  called  him 
**  Wear-eyed  " (yA&nuv),  and  said  that  he  was  a 
foreigner,  and  had  obtained  the  franchise  by  fraud. 
— 2.  An  Aetolian  (called  Archidanms  by  Livy), 
commanded  the  Aetolian  troops  which  assisted  the 
Homans  in  their  war  with  Philip  (b.0.  109 — 197). 
He  afterwards  took  an  active  part  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  eventually  joined  Perseus,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  his  flight  after  his  defeat  in  168. 
■“3.  Of  Tarsus,  a Stoic  philosopher,  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  Seneca,  and  other  ancient  writers. 

ArcbMIcua  (’A px*3iko*),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  supported  Antipater  and 
the  Macedonian  party. 

Archfcggto*  ('Apxvyhw),  a surname  of  Apollo, 
probably  in  reference  to  his  being  a leader  of  co- 
lonies. It  was  also  a surname  of  other  gods. 

Arohil&Ij  (*Apx**a**)»  !•  In  Cappadocia  ( Ak- 
serai),  on  the  Cappadox,  a tributary  of  the  Halys, 
a city  founded  by  Archelaus,  the  last  king  of  Cap- 
padocia, and  made  a Roman  colony  by  the  emperor 
Claudius.  — 2.  A town  of  Palestine,  near  Jericho, 
founded  by  Archekius,  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great. 

ArchSliuj  (‘A pxtAaos).  1.  Son  of  H shoo  the 
Great,  was  appointed  by  his  father  as  his  successor, 
and  received  from  Augustus  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Idumaea,  with  the  title  of  ethnnrch,  In  conse- 
quence of  his  tyrannical  government,  the  Jews  ac- 
cused him  before  Augustus  in  the  10th  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  7)  : Augustus  banished  him  to  Vienna 
in  Gaul,  where  he  died.— 2.  King  of  Macbdoma 
(b.c.  413 — 399),  an  illegitimate  son  of  Perdiccas 

II. ,  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  half- 
brother.  He  unproved  the  internal  condition  of 
his  kingdom,  and  was  a warm  patron  of  art  and 
literature.  His  palace  was  adorned  with  magni- 
ficent paintings  by  Zeuxis  ; and  Euripides,  Aga- 
thon,  and  other  men  of  eminence,  were  among  his 
guests.  According  to  some  accounts  Archelaus 
was  accidentally  slain  in  a hunting  party  by  his 
favourite.  Crater  us  or  Crateu&s  ; but  according  to 
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other  accounts  he  was  murdered  by  Crateru*.  — 3. 
A distinguished  general  of  Mithridates.  In 
B.c.  87  he  was  sent  into  Greece  by  Mithridates 
with  a large  fleet  and  army  ; at  first  he  met  with 
considerable  success,  but  was  twice  defeated  by 
Sulla  in  86,  near  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenos  in 
Boeotia,  with  immense  loss.  Thereupon  he  was 
commissioned  by  Mithridates  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  he  obtained : but  subsequently  being  sus- 
pected of  treachery  by  the  king,  he  deserted  to  the 
Romans  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  second 
Mithridatic  war,  B.  c.  81.  — 4.  Son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  raised  by  Pompey,  in  B.C.  63,  to  the 
dignity  of  priest  of  the  goddess  (Enyo  or  Beltona) 
at  Coinana  in  Pontus  or  Cappadocia.  In  56  or  55 
Archelaus  became  king  of  Egypt  by  marrying 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who 
after  the  expulsion  of  her  father  had  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  Egypt.  Archelaus,  however,  was 
king  of  Egypt  only  for  6 months,  for  Gabiuius 
marched  with  an  army  into  Egypt  in  order  to  re- 
store Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  in  the  battle  which 
ensued,  Archelaus  perished. —6.  Son  of  No.  4, 
and  his  successor  in  the  office  of  high-priest  of  Co- 
mana,  was  deprived  of  his  dignity  by  JuliuR  Caesar 
in  47.-6.  Son  of  No.  5.,  received  from  Antony, 
in  b.  c,  36,  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  — a favour 
which  he  owed  to  the  charms  of  hir  mother  Gla- 
phyra. After  the  battle  of  Actium  Octavianus  not 
only  left  Archelaus  in  the  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, bnt  subsequently  added  to  it  a part  of  Cilicia 
and  Lesser  Armenia.  But  having  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  Tiberius-  by  the  attention  which  he  had 
paid  to  C.  Caesar,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Tiberius  and  accused  of  treason. 
His  life  was  spared,  but  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at 
Rome,  where  he  died  soon  after,  a.  d.  17.  Cappa- 
docia was  then  made  a Roman  province.— 7.  A 
philosopher,  probably  l»om  at  Athens, though  others 
make  him  a native  of  Miletus,  flourished  about  b.c. 
450.  The  philosophical  system  of  Archelaus  is 
remarkable,  as  forming  a point  of  transition  from 
the  older  to  the  newer  form  of  philosophy  in  Greece. 
As  a pupil  of  Anaxagoras  he  belonged  to  the  Ionian 
school,  but  he  added  to  the  physical  system  of  his 
teacher  some  attempts  at  moral  speculation.  — 8. 
A Greek  poet,  in  Egypt,  lived  under  the  Ptolemies, 
and  wrote  epigrams,  some  of  whioh  are  still  extant 
in  the  Greek  Anthology.— 9.  A sculptor  of  Pricne, 
son  of  Apollonius,  made  the  marble  bas-relief  re- 
presenting the  Apotheosis  of  Homer,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Colonna  family  at  Rome,  and  is 
now  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 
He  probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Axchimorua  (’A px^popoi),  °r  Ophbltes,  son 
of  the  Nemean  king  Lycurgus  and  Eurydice. 
When  the  Seven  heroes  on  their  expedition  against 
Thebes  stopped  at  Nemea  to  obtain  water,  Hvpsi- 
pyle,  the  nurse  of  the  child  Opheltes,  while  show- 
ing the  wiry  to  the  Seven,  left  the  child  alone.  In 
the  meantime,  the  child  was  killed  by  a dragon, 
and  buried  by  the  Seven.  But  as  Amphinntus  saw 
m this  accident  an  omen  boding  destruction  to  him 
and  his  companions,  they  called  the  child  Arche- 
morua,  that  is,  “ Forerunner  of  Death,”  and  insti- 
tuted the  Nemean  games  in  honour  of  him. 

Archestr&tus  (’Apx^rrporot),.  of  Geln  or  Syra- 
cuse, about  B.  c.  350,  wrote  a poem  on  the  Art  of 
Cookery,  which  was  imitated  or  translated  by 
Ennius  in  bis  Carmina  Hcdypathitim  or  Hedy 
pathica  (from  rfZurddeta). 
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Archias  ('Apxtas).  X.  An  Heradid  of  Corinth, 
left  hi*  country  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
Acta  son,  and  founded  Syracuse,  b.  c.  734,  by 
command  of  the  Delphic  oracle.— 2.  A Licinius 
Archias,  a Greek  poet,  born  at  Antioch  in  Syria, 
about  u.  c.  120,  very  early  obtained  celebrity 
by  his  verses.  In  102  he  came  to  Rome,  and 
was  received  in  the  most  friendly  way  by  many  of 
the  Roman  nobles  especially  by  the  Luculli,  from 
whom  he  afterwards  obtained  the  gentile  name  of 
Licinius.  After  a short  stay  at  Rome  ne  accompanied 
L.  Lucullas  the  elder,  to  Sicily,  and  followed  him.  in 
the  banishment  to  which  he  was  sentenced  for  his 
management  of  the  slave  war  in  that  island,  to  llera* 
clea  in  Lucania,  in  which  town  Archias  was  enrolled 
us  a citizen  ; and  as  this  town  was  a state  united 
with  Rome  by  a foedut , he  subsequently  obtained 
the  Roman  franchise  in  accordance  with  the  lex 
Plautia  Papiria  passed  in  b.  c.  89.  At  a later  time 
he  accompanied  L.  Luculhit  the  younger  to  the 
Mithridatic  war.  Soon  after  his  return,  a charge 
was  brought  against  him  in  61  of  assuming  the 
citizenship  illegally,  and  the  trial  came  on  before 
Q.  Cicero,  who  was  praetor  this  year.  He  was  de- 
fended by  his  friend  M.  Cicero  in  the  extant  speech 
Pro  Archidj  in  which  the  orator,  after  briefly  dis- 
cussing the  legal  points  of  the  case,  rests  the  de- 
fence of  his  client  upon  bis  surpassing  merits  as  a 
poet,  which  entitled  him  to  the  Roman  citizenship. 
\Ve  may  presume  that  Archias  was  acquitted, 
though  we  have  no  formal  statement  of  the  fact 
Archias  wrote  a poem  on  the  Cimbric  war  in 
honour  of  Marius ; another  on  the  Mithridatic  war 
in  honour  of  Lucullus ; and  at  the  time  of  his  trial 
was  engaged  on  a poem  in  honour  of  Cicero's  con- 
sulship. No  fragments  of  these  works  are  ex- 
tant ; and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  epigrams  pre- 
served under  the  name  of  Archias  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  were  really  written  by  him. 

Archidamus  ( ’A px‘&a/t©s),  the  name  of  5 kings 
of  S|»arta.  L Son  of  Anaxidamus,  contemporary 
with  the  Tegeatan  war,  which  followed  soon  after 
the  second  Messenion,  b.  c.  668.-2.  Son  of  Zeuxi- 
damus,  succeeded  his  grandfather  Leotychides,  and 
reigned  b.  c,  469 — 427.  During  his  reign,  b.  c. 
464,  Sparta  was  made  a heap  of  ruins  by  a tremen- 
dous earthquake  ; and  for  the  next  10  years  he 
w'as  engaged  in  war  against  the  revolted  Helots 
and  Messenians.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign 
the  Peloponnesian  war  broke  out : he  recommended 
his  countrymen  not  rashly  to  embark  in  the  war, 
and  he  appears  to  have  taken  a more  correct  view 
of  the  real  strength  of  Athens  than  any  other 
Spartan.  After  the  war  had  been  declared  (b.  c. 
431)  he  invaded  Attica,  and  held  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Peloponnesian  forces  till  his  death 
in  429.-3.  Grandson  of  No.  2,  and  son  of  Agesi- 
laus  II.,  reigned  b.  c.  361 — 338.  During  the  life- 
time of  his  father  he  took  an  active  part  in  resist- 
ing the  Thebans  and  the  various  other  enemies  of 
Sparta,  and  in  367  he  defeated  the  Arcadians  and 
Argives  in  the  44  Tearless  Battle,"  so  called  be- 
cause he  had  won  it  without  losing  a man.  In 
362  he  defended  Sparta  against  Epaminondas.  In 
the  third  Sacred  war  (b.  c.  356 — 346)  he  assisted 
the  Phodana.  In  338  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid  the 
Tarentincs  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there  fell  in 
battle.— 4.  Grandson  of  No.  3,  and  son  of  Euda- 
midas  I.,  was  king  in  n.  r.  296,  when  he  was  de- 
feated by  Demetrius  Poliorcctes.— 5.  Son  of  Euda- 
midas  II.,  and  the  brother  of  Agis  IV.  On  the 
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murder  of  Agis,  in  B.  c.  240,  Archidamus  fled  from 
Sparta,  but  afterwards  obtained  the  throne  by 
means  of  Aratus.  He  was,  however,  slain  almost 
immediately  after  his  return  to  Sparta.  He  was 
the  Last  king  of  the  Eurypontid  race. 

Archlgenea  (*A fXO&V*)*  an  eminent  Greek 
physician,  bom  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  practised  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  a.  d.  98 — 117.  He 
published  a treatise  on  the  pulse,  on  which  Galen 
wrote  a Commentary.  He  was  the  most  eminent 
physician  of  the  sect  of  the  Eclectici,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Juvenal  as  well  as  by  other  writers. 
Only  a few  fragments  of  his  works  remain. 

ArchDSchus  t ’Apx^°Xo0*  Paros,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  the  first 
Greek  poet  who  composed  lambic  verses  according 
to  fixed  rules.  He  flourished  about  B.C.  714 — 676. 
He  was  descended  from  a noble  family,  who  held 
the  priesthood  in  Paros.  His  grandfather  was 
Tellis,  his  father  Telesicles,  and  his  mother  a 
■lave,  named  Knipo.  In  the  flower  of  his  age 
(between  b.  c.  710  and  700),  Archilochus  went 
from  Paros  to  T lias  os  with  a colony,  of  which  one 
account  makes  him  the  leader.  The  motive  for 
this  emigration  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  was 
most  probably  the  result  of  a political  change,  to 
which  cause  was  added,  in  the  case  of  Archilochus, 
a sense  of  personal  wrongs.  He  had  been  a suitor 
to  Neobule,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lycambes, 
who  first  promised  and  afterwards  refused  to  give 
his  daughter  to  the  poet.  Enraged  at  this  treat- 
ment, Archilochus  attacked  the  whole  family  in  an 
Iambic  poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  perjury,  and 
his  daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives.  The 
verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Demeter,  and 
produced  such  an  effect,  that  the  daughters  of  Ly- 
cambes are  said  to  have  hung  themselves  through 
shame.  The  bitterness  which  he  expresses  in  his 
poems  towards  his  native  island  seems  to  have 
arisen  in  part  also  from  the  low  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held,  as  being  the  son  of  a slave. 
Neither  was  he  more  happy  at  Thases.  He  draws 
the  most  melancholy  picture  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try, which  he  at  length  quitted  in  disgust.  While 
at  Thasos,  he  incurred  the  disgrace  of  losing  his 
shield  in  an  engagement  with  the  Thracians  of  the 
opposite  coutinent ; but,  instead  of  being  ashamed 
of  the  disaster,  he  recorded  it  in  bis  verse.  At 
length  he  returned  to  Paros,  and  in  a war 
between  the  Parians  and  the  people  of  Naxos, 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  a Naxian  named  Ca- 
londas  or  Corax.  Archilochus  shared  with  his 
contemporaries,  Thai  etas  and  Terpander,  in  tbe 
honour  of  establishing  lyric  poetry  throughout 
Greece.  The  invention  of  the  elegy  is  ascribed 
to  him,  as  well  as  to  Callinus  ; but  it  was  on  his 
satiric  Iambic  poetry  that  his  fame  was  founded. 
His  Iambics  expressed  the  strongest  feelings  in  the 
most  unmeasured  language.  The  licence  of  Ionian 
democracy  and  the  bitterness  of  a disappointed 
man  were  united  with  the  highest  degree  of 
poetical  power  to  give  them  force  and  point.  The 
emotion  accounted  most  conspicuous  in  his  verses 
was  **  rage,”  44  Archilochum  proprio  nifties  annuvit 
iambo.”  (Hor.  Ar.  Poet.  79.)  The  fragment*  of 
Archilochus  are  collected  in  Bergk's  Poet.  Lyrici 
Groce.,  and  by  Liebel,  Archilochi  Reliquiae,  Lips. 
1812,  8 vo. 

Archimedes  (*A pxmfaw),  of  Syracuse,  the 
most  famous  of  ancient  mathematicians,  was  born 
b.  c.  287.  He  was  a friend,  if  not  a kinsman,  of 
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Hiiro,  though  his  actual  condition  in  life  does  not 
seem  to  bare  been  elevated.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  life  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he  studied 
under  Conon  the  Samian,  a mathematician  and 
astronomer.  After  visiting  other  countries,  he 
returned  to  Syracuse.  Here  he  constructed  for 
Hiere  various  engines  of  war,  which,  many  years 
afterwards,  were  so  far  effectual  in  the  defence  of 
Svracuse  against  Marcell  us,  as  to  convert  the  siege 
into  a blockade,  and  delay  the  taking  of  the  city 
fora  considerable  time.  The  accounts  of  the  per- 
formances of  these  engines  are  evidently  exag- 
gerated ; and  the  story  of  the  burning  of  the 
Roman  ships  by  the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun, 
though  very  current  in  later  times,  is  probably 
a fiction.  He  superintended  the  building  of  a 
ibip  of  extraordinary  si2e  for  Hiero,  of  which  a 
description  it  given  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  206,  d.), 
where  he  is  also  said  to  have  moved  it  to  tlje  sea 
by  the  help  of  a screw.  He  invented  a machine 
called,  from  its  form.  Cochlea,  and  now  known  as 
the  water-screw  of  Archimedes,  for  pumping  the 
water  out  of  the  hold  of  this  vessel.  His  most  ce- 
lebrated performance  was  the  construction  of  a 
sphere ; a kind  of  orrery,  representing  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies.  When  Syracuse 
was  taken  (b.c.  212),  Archimedes  was  killed  by 
the  Roman  soldiers,  being  at  the  time  intent  upon  a 
mathematical  problem.  Upon  his  tomb  was  placed 
the  figure  of  a sphere  inscribed  in  a cylinder. 
When  Cicero  was  quaestor  in  Sicily  (75)  he  found 
this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  almost 
hid  amongst  briars,  and  forgotten  by  the  Syracusans. 
The  intellect  of  Archimedes  was  of  the  very  highest 
order.  He  possessed,  in  a degree  never  exceeded, 
unless  by  Newton,  the  inventive  genius  which  dis- 
covers new  provinces  of  inquiry,  and  finds  new 
points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar  objects  ; the 
clearness  of  conception  which  is  essential  to  the  re- 
solution of  complex  phaenomena  into  their  consti- 
tuent elements  ; and  the  power  and  habit  of  intense 
and  persevering  thought,  without  which  other  in- 
tellectual gifts  are  comparatively  fruitless.  The  fol- 
lowing works  of  Archimedes  have  come  down  to 
us:  1.  On  Equiponderants  and  Centres  of  Gravity. 
2.  The  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola.  3.  On  the 
Sphere  and  Cylinder.  4.  On  Dimension  of  the 
Circle.  5.  On  Spirals.  6.  On  Conoids  and  Sphe- 
roids. 7.  The  Armarius.  8.  On  Floating  Bodies. 
9.  Lemmata.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by' 
Torelli,  Oxon.  1792.  There  is  a French  translation 
of  his  works,  with  notes,  by  F.  Pevrard,  Paris, 
1808,  and  an  English  translation  of  the  Arena- 
rias  by  O.  Anderson,  London,  1784. 

Archlnus  (’Apxmw),  one  of  the  leading  Athe- 
nians, who,  with  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus.  over- 
threw the  government  of  the  Thirty,  b.  c.  403. 

Archippus  ('A px^ruos),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  old  comedy,  about  u.  c.  4 1 5. 

Archytaa  (’ Apxinas ).  L Of  Amphissa,  a Greek 
epic  poet,  flourished  about  b.  c.  300.  — 2.  Of  Ta- 
rentum,  a distinguished  philosopher,  mathematician, 
general,  and  statesman,  probably  lived  about  B.  c. 
400,  and  onwards,  so  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Plato,  whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  by 
his  influence  with  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  He  was 
7 tiroes  the  general  of  his  city,  and  he  com- 
manded in  several  campaigns,  in  all  of  which  he 
was  victorious.  After  a life  which  secured  to  him 
a place  among  the  very  greatest  men  of  antiquity*, 
he  was  drowned  while  upon  a voyage  on  the 
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Adriatic.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  28.)  As  a philosopher, 
he  belonged  to  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  himself  the  founder  of  a new 
sect.  Like  the  Pythagoreans  in  general,  he  paid 
much  attention  to  mathematics.  Horace  calls  him 
marts  et  terras  numeroque  cnrenlis  arenas  Mensorem. 
To  his  theoretical  science  he  added  the  skill  of  a 
practical  mechanician,  and  constructed  various 
machines  and  cutomatons,  among  which  his  wooden 
flying  dove  in  particular  was  the  wonder  of  anti- 
quity. He  also  applied  mathematics  with  success 
to  musical  science,  and  even  to  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy. His  influence  as  a philosopher  was  so  great, 
that  Plato  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  him  for 
some  of  his  views ; and  Aristotle  is  thought  by 
some  writers  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  his  cate- 
gories, as  well  as  some  of  his  ethical  principles, 
from  Archvtas. 

Arconnesus  (*A pK6wr\nos\  *ApKovv4\otos).  1. 
An  island  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near  Lebedus,  also 
called  Aspis  and  Maoris.  — 2.  ( Orak  Ada),  an  is- 
land off  the  coast  of  Caria,  opposite  Halicarnassus, 
of  which  it  formed  the  harbour. 

Arctlnus  (*Aptcriyos),  of  Miletus,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  cyclic  poets,  probably  lived 
about  B.  c.  776.  Two  epic  poems  were  attributed 
to  him.  1.  The  Aetkiopis,  which  was  a kind  of 
continuation  of  Homer's  Iliad : its  chief  heroes 
were  Memnon,king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Achilles, 
who  slew  him.  2.  The  Destruction  of  Ilion , which 
contained  a description  of  the  destruction  of  Trov. 
and  the  subsequent  events  until  the  departure  of 
the  Greeks. 

ArctophjHax.  [Arctos.1 

Arctos  ('Apfcroj),  “the  Bear,"  two  constella- 
tions near  the  N.  Pole.  L Thk  Great  Bear 
("ApKTos  peydAq:  Ursa  Major),  also  called  the 
Waggon  (&pa(a:  plaustrum).  The  ancient  Italian 
name  of  this  constellation  was  Septem  Triones , that 
is,  the  Ssrsn  Ploughing  Oxen,  also  Septentrio , and 
with  the  epithet  Major  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Septentrio  Minor,  or  Lesser  Bear : hence  Virgil 
{Aen.  iii.  356)  speaks  of  geminosque  Triones.  The 
Great  Bear  was  also  called  Ilslice  (sAiinj)  from  its 
sweeping  round  in  a curve.  — 2.  The  Lesser  or 
L ITT  LB  Bear  (*A  pnros  pa tpd  : Una  Minor), 
likewise  called  the  Waggon,  was  first  added  to  the 
Greek  catalogues  by  Thales,  by  whom  it  was  pro- 
bably imported  from  the  East.  It  was  also  called 
Phoenice  (Quiv(kti),  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
wns  selected  by  the  Phoenicians  ns  the  guide 
by  which  they  shaped  their  course  at  sea,  the 
Greek  mariners  with  less  judgment  employing 
the  Great  Bear  for  the  purpose  ; and  Cynosura 
(K uviaovpa),  dog's  tail,  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  constellation  to  the  upturned  curl  of  a 
dog's  tail.  The  constellation  before  the  Great 
Bear  was  called  Bootes  (Bocbttjj),  Arctophylax 
(* ApuTo<pvAat),  or  Arcturus  ('Aptcroipot  from  oipo i, 
guard)  ; the  two  latter  names  suppose  the  con- 
stellation to  represent  a man  upon  the  watch, 
and  denote  simply  the  position  of  the  figure  in  re- 
ference to  the  Great  Bear,  while  Bootes,  which  is 
found  in  Homer,  refers  to  the  Waggon,  the  imagi- 
nary figure  of  Bootes  being  fancied  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  driver  of  the  team.  At  a later  time 
Arctophylax  became  the  general  name  of  the  con- 
stellation, and  the  word  Arcturus  was  confined  to 
the  chief  star  in  it.  All  these  constellations  are 
connected  in  mythology  with  the  Arcadian  nymph 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaon.  Metaiuor- 
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phosed  by  Zeus  upon  the  earth  into  a she-bcar, 
Callisto  was  pursued  by  ber  son  Areas  in  the  chose, 
and  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  killing  her,  Zeus 
placed  them  both  among  the  stare,  Calliato  be- 
coming the  Great  Bear  and  Areas  the  Little  Bear 
or  Bootes.  In  the  poets  the  epithets  of  these  stars 
have  constant  reference  to  the  family  and  country 
of  Callisto : thus  we  find  them  called  Lyeaonis 
A rctos : Sfaenalia  A rctos  and  Macnali*  U r$ a (from 
M.  Maenalus  in  Arcadia) : Erymanthis  Una  (from 
M.  Erymanthus  in  Arcadia) : Parrhasuies  stellae 
(from  the  Arcadian  town  Parrhasia).  — Though  ; 
most  traditions  identified  Bootes  with  Areas,  others 
pronounced  him  to  be  Icarus  or  his  daughter  Eri- 
gone.  Hence  the  Septentriones  are  called  Bores 
jearii.  (See  Did.  of  A ntiq.  pp.  1 47, 1 48, 1 5 9, '2nd  ed.) 

Arctfirus.  [A  rctos.] 

Ardea  (Ardeas,  -atis:  Ardea).  L The  chief 
town  of  the  Rutuli  in  Latium,  a little  to  the  left 
of  the  river  Numicus,  3 miles  from  the  sea,  was 
situated  on  a rock  surrounded  by  marshes,  in  an 
unhealthy  district.  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  Italy,  and  was  said  to  have  been  the  ca- 
pital of  Tumus.  It  was  conquered  and  colonised 
by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  442,  from  which  time  its  im- 
portance declined.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the 
Latin  Aphrodisiuin  or  temple  of  Venus,  which  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ardeates.  — 2. 
(A  rdckkn  ?),  an  important  town  in  Persis,  S.W.  of 
Persepolis. 

Arduenna  Silva,  the  Ardennes , a vast  forest,  in 
the  N.W.  of  Gaul,  extended  from  the  Rhine  and 
the  Treviri  to  the  Nervii  and  Remi,  and  N.  as 
far  as  the  Scheldt : there  are  still  considerable  re- 
mains of  this  forest,  though  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  disappeared. 

Ardys  ('ApSus),  son  of  Gvges,  king  of  Lydia, 
reigned  a c.  678 — 629  : he  took  Priene  and  made 
war  against  Miletus. 

Ar§&  or  Axetias  Aptia  or  *Aprjrias  i.e.  j 

the  island  of  Ares : Kerasunt  Ada ),  also  called 
Chalceritis,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Pontus,  close 
to  PharoacCa,  celebrated  in  the  legend  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. 

Arelth&TLS  i ‘Apjjttooj),  king  of  Arne  in  Boeotia, 
and  husband  of  Philomedusa,  is  called  in  the  Iliad 
(vii.  8)  because  he  fought  with  a club  : 

he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Arcadian  Lycurgus. 

Arel&te,  Arel&s,  or  Axelatum  (Arelatensis : 
Arles ),  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  at  the  head 
of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  on  the  left  bank,  and  a 
Roman  colony  founded  by  the  soldiers  of  the  sixth 
legion,  Colonia  A relate  Sexto  riorum.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  and  under  the  emperors  it 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  on  this 
side  of  the  Alps.  Constantine  the  Great  built  an 
extensive  suburb  on  the  right  bank,  which  he  con- 
nected with  the  original  city  by  a bridge.  The 
Roman  remains  at  Arles  attest  the  greatness  of  the 
ancient  city : there  are  still  to  be  seen  an  obelisk 
of  granite,  and  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  theatre, 
amphitheatre,  palace  of  Constantine,  and  a large 
Roman  cemetery. 

Aremorlca.  [Armorica.] 

Arenacum  (Arnheim  or  Aert9),  a town  of  the 
Batavi  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

Ar§5p&gus.  [Athbnae.] 

Ares  ("ApTjj),  the  Greek  god  of  war  and  one 
of  the  great  Olympian  gods,  is  represented  as 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  The  character  of 
Ares  in  Greek  mythology  will  be  best  understood 
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by  comparing  it  with  that  of  other  divinities  who 
are  likewise  in  some  way  connected  with  war. 
Athena  represents  thoughtfulness  and  wisdom  in 
the  affairs  of  war,  and  protects  men  and  their  ha- 
bitations during  its  ravages.  Ares,  on  the  otler 
hand,  is  nothing  but  the  personification  of  bold 
force  and  strength,  and  not  so  much  the  god  of 
war  as  of  its  tumult,  confusion,  and  horrors.  His 
sister  Eris  calls  forth  war,  Zeus  directs  its  course, 
but  Ares  loves  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  delights 
in  the  din  and  roar  of  battles,  in  the  slaughter  of 
men,  and  the  destruction  of  towns.  He  is  not  even 
influenced  by  party-spirit,  but  sometimes  assists 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  side,  just  as  his 
inelination  may  dictate  ; whence  Zeus  calls  him 
&AAovpd<roAAos.  (//.  v.  869.)  This  savage  and 
sanguinary  character  of  Ares  makes  him  hated  by 
the  other  gods  and  by  bis  own  parents.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  to  represent  a 
being  like  Ares,  with  all  his  overwhelming  physical 
strength,  as  Always  victorious  ; and  when  he  comes 
in  contact  with  higher  powers,  he  is  usually  con- 
quered. He  was  wounded  by  Diomedes,  who  was 
assisted  by  Athena,  and  in  his  fall  be  roared  like 
ten  thousand  warriors.  The  gigantic  Aloldae  had 
likewise  conquered  him,  and  kept  him  a prisoner  for 
1 3 months,  until  he  was  delivered  by  Hermes.  He 
was  also  conquered  by  Hercules,  with  whom  he  fought 
on  account  of  his  son  Cycnus,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Olympus.  This  fierce  and  gigantic,  but  withal 
handsome  god  loved  and  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite. 

[ Aphrodite.]  When  Aphrodite  loved  Adonis, 
Ares  in  his  jealousy  metamorphosed  himself  into  a 
bear,  and  killed  his  rival.  [Adonis.]  According  to 
a late  tradition.  Ares  slew  Halirrhothius,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  violating 
Alcippe,  the  daughter  of  Ares.  Hereupon  Posei- 
don accused  Ares  in  the  Areopagus  where  the 
Olympian  gods  were  assembled  in  court.  Ares  was 
acquitted,  and  this  event  was  believed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  name  Areopagus.  The  warlike 
character  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  god's  residence  was  in  that  country,  and 
here  and  in  Scythia  were  the  principal  seats  of  his 
worship.  In  Scythia  he  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a sword,  to  which  not  only  horses  and  other 
cattle,  hut  men  also  were  sacrificed.  In  Greece 
itself  the  worship  of  Ares  was  not  very  general. 
All  the  stories  aliout  Ares  and  his  worship  in  the 
countries  N.  of  Greece  seem  to  indicate  that  his 
worship  was  introduced  into  the  latter  country  from 
Thrace.  The  Romans  identified  their  god  Mars 
with  the  Greek  Ares.  [Mars.] 

Arestor  (’Apeorwp),  father  of  Argus,  the  guar- 
dian of  Io,  who  is  therefore  called  Arestondes. 

Aretaeus  ('Aperajos),  the  Cappadocian,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  Greek  physicians, 
probably  lived  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  He  wrote 
in  Ionic  Greek  a general  treatise  on  diseases  in  8 
books,  which  is  still  extant.  The  best  edition  is 
by  C.  G.  Kiihn,  Lips.  1828. 

Aretas  (’Aptrat),  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Arabia  Pctraea.  1.  A contemporary  of  Ponipey, 
invaded  Judaea  in  b.  c.  65,  in  order  to  place  Hyr- 
canus  on  the  throne,  but  was  driven  back  by  the 
Romans,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Aristobulus. 
His  dominions  were  subsequently  invaded  by 
Scaurus,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompey.  — 2.  The 
father-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  invaded  Judaea, 
because  Herod  had  dismissed  the  daughter  of 
Aretas  in  consequence  of  his  connection  with  He- 
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rods*.  This  Aretas  seem#  to  hare  been  the  same 
who  had  possession  of  Damascus  at  the  time  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  a.  d.  31. 

Arete  ).  L Wife  of  Alcinoua,  king  of 

the  Phae&cians  received  Ulysses  with  hospitality. 
— 2.  Daughter  of  the  elder  Dionysius  and  Aris- 
tomsche,  wife  of  Thearides,  and  after  his  death 
of  ber  uncle  Dion.  After  Dion  had  fled  from 
Syracuse,  Arete  was  compelled  by  her  brother 
to  mam-  Tiraocrates,  one  of  his  friends  ; but  she 
was  again  received  by  Dion  as  his  wife,  when  he  i 
lad  obtained  possession  of  Syracuse  and  expelled 
the  younger  Dionysius.  After  the  assassination  of 
Dion  in  353,  she  was  drowned  by  his  enemies.  — 
3.  Daughter  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cy- 
renaic  school  of  philosophy,  was  instructed  by  him 
in  the  principles  of  his  system,  which  she  trans- 
mitted to  her  son  the  younger  Aristippus. 

Aroth&aa  ( *Ap49owra),  one  of  the  Nereids,  and 
the  nymph  of  the  famous  fountain  of  Arethusa  in 
the  island  of  Ortygia  near  Syracuse.  For  details, 
see  Alphxus.  Virgil  (Edog.  iv.  I,  x.  1)  reckons 
her  among  the  Sicilian  nymphs,  and  as  the  divinity 
who  inspired  pastoral  poetry. — There  were  several 
other  fountains  in  Greece,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Arethusa,  of  which  the  most  important  was  one  in 
Ithaca,  now  Lebado , and  another  in  Euboea  near 
Chalcis. 

Artthftsa  (*A p*8ov<ra : Er-Restun),  a town  and 
fortress  on  the  Orontes,  in  Syria : in  Strabo's  time 
the  seat  of  a petty  Arabian  principality. 

Aritlaa.  [Area.] 

Aretium.  [Arrktium.] 

Arens  (’Apedi),  two  kings  of  Sparta.  1.  Suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather,  Cleomenes  II.,  since  his 
lather  Acrotatus  had  died  before  him,  and  reigned 
a c.  309 — 265.  He  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  deliver  Greece  from  the  dominion  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas.  and  at  length  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Macedonians  in  265,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Acrotatna.—  2.  Grandson  of  No.  2, 
reigned  as  a child  for  8 years  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  uncle  Leonidas  II.,  who  succeeded  him 
about  s.  c.  256. 

Arevacae  or  Arevaci,  the  most  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Tagus,  derived  their  name  from  the  river  Areva 
(Arlanzo),  a tributary’  of  the  Durius  ( Dwro ). 

Argaeus  (*Ap*ya7as).  L King  of  Macedonia, 
son  and  successor  of  Perdiccas  I.,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty.  — 2 . A pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
crown,  dethroned  Perdiccas  II.  and  reigned  2 
rears 

Argaeni  Mona  ('Apycuoi:  Ertfish)%  a lofty 
mow-capped  mountain  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Cap- 
padocia ; an  offset  of  the  Anti-Taurus.  At  its 
foot  stood  the  celebrated  city  of  Mazaca  or  Caesarea. 

Arganthonlua  (*Apyavd6nos),  king  of  Tartes- 
» as  in  Spain,  in  the  6tb  century  B.C.,  is  said  to 
have  reigned  80  years,  nnd  to  have  lived  120. 

ArganthSnlus  or  Arganthus  Mona  (rb  *Ap- 
ynlmw*  6pot : Katirli ),  a mountain  in  Bithynia, 
running  out  into  the  Propontis,  forming  the  Prom. 
Posidium  (C.  Roux),  and  separating  the  bays  of 
Ckw  and  Astacus. 

Argennum  or  Arglnum  ('A pytvvov,  ’Apyivov: 
C.  Blanco),  a promontory  on  the  Ionian  coast,  op- 
posite to  Chioa. 

Argenteua,  a small  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensts, 
which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Forum 
Jolii. 


Argentor&tum  or  -tus  ( Strauhwy),  an  impor- 
tant town  on  the  Rhine  in  Gallia  Belgica,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  8th  legion,  and  a Roman  mu- 
nicipium.  In  its  neighbourhood  Julian  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Alemanni,  a.  d.  357.  It 
was  subsequently  called  Stratdmrgum  and  StrcUis- 
Imrgum,  whence  its  modem  name. 

Arges.  [Cyclopm.] 

Argla  (’Apytla),  daughter  of  Adrastus  and  Am- 
phithea,  and  wife  of  Polynice*. 

Argla  (’A pytla).  [Argos.] 

Argiletum,  a district  in  Rome,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  S.  of  the  Quirinal  to  the  Capitoline 
and  the  Forum.  It  was  chiefly  inhabited  by  me- 
chanics and  booksellers.  The  origin  of  the  name 
is  uncertain  : the  most  obvious  derivation  is  from 
argiUa  44  potter’s  clay ; ” but  the  more  common  ex- 
planation in  antiquity  was  Argi  letum , “death  of 
Argus,”  from  a hero  Argus  who  was  buried  there. 

Argllufl  ("AgyiAoj : ’AgyfAior),  a town  in  Bi- 
saltia,  the  E.  part  of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  be- 
tween Amphipolis  and  Bromiscus,  a colony  of 
Andros. 


Arginftsae  ('  Apyivovcrai  or  ' Apyivovaoai),  3 
small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  My- 
tilene  in  Lesbos,  celebrated  for  the  naval  victory  of 
the  Athenians  over  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Callicratidas,  b.  c.  406. 

ArgiphonteB  Apyu<p6m\i),  44  the  slayer  of 
Argus,”  a surname  of  Hermes. 

Argippaei  ('Apyurralot),  a Scythian  tribe  in 
Sarmatia  Asintica,  who  appear,  from  the  description 
of  them  by  Herodotus  (iv.  23),  to  have  been  of 
the  Caimuck  race. 

Argissa.  [Argura.] 

ArgithSa,  the  chief  town  of  Atbamania  in  Epirus. 

Arglva,  a surname  of  Hera  or  Juno  from  Argos 
where,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus 
she  was  especially  honoured.  [Argos.] 

Argivi.  [Argos.] 

Argo.  [Akgonautai.] 

Argfilie.  [Argos.] 

Arg5nautae  hpyovavrai),  the  Argonauts,  “the 
sailors  of  the  Argo,”  were  the  heroes  who  sailed 
to  Aea  (afterwards  called  Colchis)  for  the  purpose 
of  fetching  the  golden  fleece.  The  story  of  the 
Argonauts  is  variously  related  by  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, but  the  common  tale  ran  as  follows.  In  Iolcus 
in  Thessaly  reigned  Pelias  who  had  deprived  his 
half-brother  Arson  of  the  sovereignty.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  Jason  the  son  of  Aeson,  Pelias  persuaded 
Jason  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which  was  suspended 
on  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  in  Colchis,  and 
was  guarded  day  and  night  by  a dragon.  Jason 
willingly  undertook  the  enterprise,  and  commanded 
Argus,  the  son  of  Phrixus,  to  build  a ship  with 
50  oars ; which  was  called  Argo  (*Apy<»>)  after 
the  name  of  the  builder.  Jason  was  accompanied 
by  all  the  great  heroes  of  the  age,  and  their  num- 
ber is  usually  said  to  have  been  50.  Among  these 
were  Hercules,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Zetes  and  Ca- 
lais, the  sons  of  Boreas,  the  singer  Orpheus  the 
seer  Mopsus,  Philnmmon,  Tydeus  Theseus,  Am- 
phiaraus  Peleus  Nestor,  Admetus,  Ac.  After 
leaving  Iolcus  they  first  landed  at  Lemnos  where 
they  united  themselves  with  the  women  of  the  is- 
land, who  had  just  before  murdered  their  fathers 
and  husbands.  From  Lemnos  they  sailed  to  the 
Doliones  at  Cvricus,  where  king  Cyzicus  received 
them  hospitably.  They  left  the  country  during 
the  night,  and  being  thrown  back  on  the  coast  by 
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;i  contrary  wind,  they  were  taken  for  Pelaagians, 
the  enemies  of  the  Doliones,  and  a struggle  ensued, 
in  which  Cyzicus  was  slain  ; but  being  recognised 
by  the  Argonauts,  they  buried  him  and  mourned 
over  his  fate.  They  next  landed  in  MysiA,  where 
they  left  behind  Hercules  and  Polyphemus,  who 
had  gone  into  the  country  in  search  of  H y las,  whom 
a nymph  had  carried  off  while  he  was  fetching 
water  for  his  companions.  In  the  country  of  the 
Bebryces,  king  Atnycus  challenged  the  Argonauts 
to  fight  with  him  ; and  when  Pollux  was  killed  by 
him,  the  Argonauts  in  revenge  slew  many  of  the 
Bebryces.  and  sailed  to  Salraydessus  in  Thrace, 
where  the  seer  Phineus  was  tormented  by  the 
Harpies.  When  the  Argonauts  consulted  him 
about  their  voyage,  he  promised  his  advice  on  con- 
dition of  their  delivering  him  from  the  Harpies. 
This  was  done  by  Zetes  and  Calais,  two  sons  of 
Boreas  ; and  Phineus  now  advised  them,  before 
sailing  through  the  Symplegades,  to  mark  the  flight 
of  a dove,  and  to  judge  from  its  fate  what  they 
themselves  would  have  to  do.  When  they  ap- 
proached the  Symplegades,  they  sent  out  a dove, 
which  in  its  rapid  flight  between  the  rocks  lost  only 
the  end  of  its  tail.  The  Argonauts  now,  with  the 
assistance  of  Hera,  followed  the  example  of  the 
dove,  sailed  quickly  between  the  rocks,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  passing  without  injury  to  their  ship,  with 
the  exception  of  some  ornaments  at  the  stern. 
Henceforth  the  Symplegades  stood  immoveable  in 
the  sea.  On  their  arrival  at  the  Mariandyni,  the 
Argonauts  were  kindly  received  by  their  king,  Ly-  . 
cus.  The  seer  Idinon  and  the  helmsman  Tiphys 
died  here,  and  the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied 
by  Ancaeus.  They  now  sailed  along  the  coast  • 
until  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis. 
The  Colchian  king  Aeetes  promised  to  give  up  the 
golden  fleece,  if  Jason  alone  would  yoke  to  a plough 
two  fire- breathing  oxen  with  brazen  feet,  and  sow 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon  which  had  not  been  used  by 
Cadmus  at  Thebes,  and  which  he  bad  received 
from  Athena.  The  love  of  Medea  furnished  Jason 
with  means  to  resist  fire  and  steel,  on  condition  of 
his  taking  her  as  his  wife  ; and  she  taught  him 
how  he  was  to  kill  the  warriors  that  were  to  spring 
up  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While  Jason 
was  engaged  upon  his  task,  Aeetes  formed  plans 
for  burning  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all  the 
Greek  heroes.  But  Medea's  magic  powers  sent  to 
sleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  the  golden  fleece  ; 
and  after  Jason  had  taken  possession  of  the  trea- 
sure, he  and  his  Argonauts,  together  with  Medea 
and  her  young  brother  Absyrtus,  embarked  by 
night  and  sailed  away.  Aeetes  pursued  them,  but 
before  he  overtook  them,  Medea  murdered  her 
brother,  cut  him  into  pieces,  and  threw  his  limbs 
overboard,  that  her  father  might  be  detained  in  his 
pursuit  by  collecting  the  limbs  of  his  child.  Aeetes 
at  last  returned  home,  but  sent  out  a great  number 
of  Colchians,  threatening  them  with  the  punish- 
ment intended  for  Medea,  if  they  returned  without 
her.  While  the  Colchians  were  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  the  Aigonauts  had  already  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eridanus.  But  Zeus,  angry  at 
the  murder  of  Absyrtus,  raised  a storm  which  cast 
the  ship  from  its  course.  When  driven  on  the 
Absyrtian  islands,  the  ship  began  to  speak,  nnd 
declared  that  the  anger  of  Zeus  would  not  cease, 
unless  they  sailed  towards  Ausonia,  and  got  puri- 
fied by  Circe.  They  now  sailed  along  the  coasts 
of  the  Ligyans  and  Celts,  and  through  the  sea  of 
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j Sardinia,  and  continuing  their  course  along  the 

j coast  of  Tyrrhenia,  they  arrived  in  the  island  of 
Aeaea,  where  Circe  purified  them.  When  they 
were  passing  by  the  Sirens,  Orpheus  sang  to  pre- 
vent the  Argonauts  being  allured  by  them.  Bute*, 
however,  swam  to  them,  but  Aphrodite  carried 
him  to  Lilybaeum.  Thetis  aud  the  Nereids  con- 
ducted them  through  Scvlla  and  Chary bdis  and 
between  the  whirling  rocks  (rtrpai  vAayicTai)  ; 
and  sailing  by  the  Trinacian  island  with  its  oxen 
of  Helios,  they  came  to  the  Phaeacian  island  of 
Corcyra,  where  they  were  received  by  Akinrm*. 
In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  Colchians,  not  being 
able  to  discover  the  Argonauts,  had  settled  at  th»- 
foot  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains  ; others  occupied 
the  Absyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  of  Iliyricuui ; 
and  a third  band  overtook  the  Argonauts  in  tb«* 
island  of  the  Phaeacians.  But  as  their  hopes  of 
recovering  Medea  were  deceived  by  Arete,  the 
queen  of  Alcinous,  they  settled  in  the  island,  and 
the  Argonauts  continued  their  voyage.  During 
the  night  they  were  overtaken  by  a storm  ; but 
Apollo  sent  brilliant  flashes  or  lightning  which 
enabled  them  to  discover  a neighbouring  island, 
which  they  called  Anaphe.  Here  they  erected  an 
altar  to  Apollo,  and  solemn  rites  were  instituted, 
which  continued  to  be  observed  down  to  very  late 
times.  Their  attempt  to  land  in  Crete  was  pre- 
vented by  Talus,  who  guarded  the  island,  but  wa« 
killed  by  the  artifices  of  Medea.  From  Crete 

I they  sailed  to  Aegina,  and  from  thence  between 
Euboea  and  Locris  to  lolcus.  Respecting  the 
events  subsequent  to  their  arrival  in  lolcus,  see 
Aeson,  Medea,  Jason,  Pklias.  The  story  of 
the  Argonnuts  proliably  arose  out  of  accounts  of 
commercial  enterprises  which  the  wealthy  Minyans 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lolcus,  made  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Euxine.  The  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  is  related  by  Pindar  in  the  4th  Pythian 
ode,  by  Apollonius  Hhodius  in  his  Argonauticu, 
and  by  his  Roman  imitator  Valerius  Flaccus. 

Argos  (rb  *Apyos,  -«os),  is  said  by  Strabo  (p. 
372)  to  have  signified  a plain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians,  mid  it  may 
therefore  contain  the  same  root  os  the  Latin  word 
offer.  In  Homer  we  find  mention  of  the  Pelasgic 
Argos,  that  is,  a town  or  district  of  Thessaly,  and 
of  the  Achaean  Argos,  by  which  he  means  some- 
times the  whole  Peloponnesus,  sometimes  Aga- 
memnon's kingdom  of  Argos  of  which  Mycenae  w as 
the  capital,  and  sometimes  the  tow*n  of  Argos.  A* 
Argos  frequently  signifies  the  whole  Pclojionnesus, 
the  most  important  part  of  Greece,  so  the  ’A py*i<n 
often  occur  in  Homer  as  a name  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  Greeks,  in  which  sense  the  Roman  poets 
also  use  A rgivi.  — 1.  Argos,  a district  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, called  Argolis  (r}  'ApyoKlt)  by  Herodotus, 
but  more  frequently  by  other  Greek  writers  either 
Argos,  Argia  (d  ’A py*la\  or  Argolice  (d  ’A pyo- 
A iicfi).  Under  the  Romans  Argolis  became  the 
usual  name  of  the  country,  while  the  word  Argos  or 
Argi  was  confined  to  the  town.  Argolis  under  the 
Romans  signified  the  country  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Corinthian  territory,  on  the  W.  by  Arcadia, 
on  the  S.  by  Laconia,  and  included  towards  the  E. 
the  w’holc  Acte  or  peninsula  between  the  Saronic 
and  Argolic  gulfs  : but  during  the  time  of  Grecian 
independence  Argolis  or  Argos  was  only  the 
country  lying  round  the  Argolic  gulf^  bounded  on 
the  W.  by  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  separated 
on  the  N.  by  a range  of  mountains  from  Corinth, 
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Cleonae,  and  Phlins.  Argolis,  as  understood  by 
the  Romans,  was  for  the  most  part  a mountainous 
and  unproductive  country  : the  only  extensive  plain 
adapted  for  agriculture  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  dtr  of  Argos.  Its  rivers  were  insignificant 
and  mostly  dry  in  summer : the  most  important 
was  the  Inachus.  The  country  was  divided  into 
the  districts  of  Argfct  or  Argos  proper,  Epidatria, 
Trorzknta,  and  Herm ignis.  The  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country  were,  according  to  mytho- 
logy, the  Cynurii  ; but  the  main  part  of  the  popu- 
lation consisted  of  Pelasgi  and  Achaei,  to  whom 
Dorians  were  added  after  the  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  Dorians.  See  below.  No.  2.  —2. 
Argos,  or  Argi,  -orum,  in  the  Latin  writers,  now 
Jryo,  the  capital  of  Argolis,  and,  next  to  Sparta, 
the  most  important  town  in  Peloponnesus,  situated 
in  a level  plain  a little  to  the  W.  of  the  Inachus. 
It  bad  an  ancient  Pelasgic  citadel,  called  Larissa, 
and  another  built  subsequently  on  another  height 
(duat  area  haUnt  Argi,  Liv.  xxxiv.  25).  It  pos- 
sessed numerous  temples,  and  was  particularly  ce- 
lebrated for  the  worship  of  Hera,  whose  great 
temple,  //rnrewm,  lay  between  Argos  and  Mycenae. 
The  remains  of  the  Cyclopian  walls  of  Argos  ore 
still  to  be  seen.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Inachus  or  his  son  Phoroneos,  or  grand- 
son Argus.  The  descendants  of  Inachus,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Pelasgian  kings,  reigned 
over  the  country  for  9 generations,  but  were  at 
length  deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  Danaus, 
who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt  The  de- 
scendants of  Danaus  were  in  their  time  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Achaean  race  of  the  Pelopidae. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Pelopidae  Mycenae  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  Argos  was  a de- 
pendent state.  Thus  Mycenae  was  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Atreus  and  of  his  son  Agamemnon  ; but 
under  Orestes  Argos  again  recovered  its  supremacy. 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians 
Argos  fell  to  the  share  of  Temenus,  whose  de- 
scendants ruled  over  the  country  ; but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population  continued  to  be  Achaean. 
All  these  events  belong  to  mythology  ; and  Argos 
first  appears  in  history  about  a.  c.  750,  as  the  chief 
state  of  Peloponnesus,  under  its  ruler  Phidon. 
After  the  time  of  Phidon  its  power  declined,  and 
it  was  not  even  able  to  maintain  its  supremacy  over 
the  other  towns  of  Argolis.  Its  power  was  greatly 
weakened  by  its  ware  with  Sparta.  The  two  states 
long  contended  for  the  district  of  Cynuria,  which 
lay  between  Argolis  and  Laconia,  and  which  the 
Spartans  at  length  obtained  by  the  victory  of  theif 
300  champions,  about  b.  c.  550.  In  b.  c.  524 
Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  defeated  the  Argives 
with  such  loss  near  Tiryns,  that  Sparta  was  left 
without  a rival  in  Peloponnesus.  In  consequence 
its  weakness  and  of  its  jealousy  of  Sparta,  Argos 
took  no  part  in  the  Persian  war.  In  order  to 
itrengthen  itself,  Argos  attacked  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  Ac.,  destroyed  them, 
and  transplanted  their  inhabitants  to  Argos.  The 
introduction  of  so  many  new  citizens  was  followed 
by  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  of  Doric  institutions, 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a democracy,  which 
continued  to  be  the  form  of  government  till  later 
times,  when  the  city  fell  under  the  power  of  tyrants. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Argos  sided  with  Athens 
against  Sparta.  Inn.  c.  243  it  joined  the  Achaean 
League,  and  on  the  conquest  of  the  latter  by  the 
Romans,  146,  it  became  a port  of  the  Roman  pro- 
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vince  of  Achaia.  At  an  early  time  Argos  was 
distinguished  by  its  cultivation  of  music  and  poetry 
[Sacadas  ; Telesili.a]  ; but  at  the  time  of  the 
intellectual  greatness  of  Athens,  literature  and 
science  seem  to  have  been  entirely  neglected  at 
Argos.  It  produced  some  great  sculptors,  of  whom 
Agkladas  and  Polyclitus  are  the  most  ce- 
lebrated. 

Argos  Amphilfichlcum  (”A pyos  rb*Ap<piXoxt- 
•edv),  the  chief  town  of  Amphilochia  in  Acamania, 
situated  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  founded  by 
the  Argive  Amphilochus. 

Argos  Hipplum.  [Arpl] 

Argons  Portus  (Porto  Fermio ),  a town  and 
harbour  in  the  island  of  Ilva  (Elba). 

Argtlra  ('A pyovpa),  a town  in  Pelasgiotis  in 
Thessaly,  called  Argissn  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  738). 

Argus  C'Apyos).  1.  Son  of  Zeus  and  Niobe, 
3rd  king  of  Argos,  from  whom  Argos  derived  its 
name.  — 2.  Sumnmed  Panoptes^  “ the  all-seeing,1* 
because  he  had  a hundred  eyes,  son  of  Agenor, 
A rest  or,  Inachus,  or  Argus.  Hera  appointed  him 
guardian  of  the  cow  into  which  Io  had  been  meta- 
morphosed ; but  Hermes,  at  the  command  of  Zeus, 
put  Argus  to  death,  either  by  stoning  him,  or  by 
cutting  off  his  head  after  sending  him  to  sleep  by 
the  sweet  notes  of  his  flute.  Hera  transplanted 
his  eyes  to  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  her  favourite 
bird.  — 3.  The  builder  of  the  Argo,  son  of 
Phrixus,  Arestor,  or  Polybus,  was  sent  by  Aeetes, 
his  grandfather,  after  the  death  of  Phrixus,  to  take 
possession  of  his  inheritance  in  Greece.  On  his 
voyage  thither  he  suffered  shipwreck,  was  found 
by  Jason  in  the  island  of  Aretias,  and  carried  back 
to  Colchis. 

Argyra  (’Apyvpa),  a town  in  Achaia  near  Pa- 
trae,  with  a fountain  of  the  same  name. 

ArgjWpa.  [Arpl] 

Aria  (*Ap«fa,  ’ Apia : *Ap«ior,  “'Aptoi : the  E. 
part  of  K koras  san,  and  the  W.  and  N.  W.  part  of 
Afghanistan ),  the  most  important  of  the  E.  pro- 
vinces of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  was  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  the  Paropamisadae,  on  the  N.  by 
Margiana  and  Hyrcania,  on  the  W.  by  Parthia,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  great  desert  of  Curmania.  It  was 
a vast  plain,  bordered  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  sandy  deserts  ; and, 
though  forming  a part  of  the  great  sandy  table- 
land, now  called  the  Desert  of  Iran,  it  contained 
several  very  fertile  oase9.  especially  in  its  N.  part, 
along  the  base  of  the  SarTphi  ( Kohiftun  and  lla- 
zarah)  mountains,  which  was  watered  by  the  river 
Arms  or  -as  ( Herirood ),  on  which  stood  the  later 
capital  Alexandria  (Herat).  The  river  is  lost  in 
the  sand.  The  lower  course  of  the  great  river 
Ety.vandrl’8  (Helmund)  also  belonged  to  Aria, 
and  the  lake  into  which  it  falls  was  called  Aria 
Locus  (Zurrah).  From  Aria  was  derived  the 
name  under  which  all  the  E.  provinces  were  in- 
cluded. [Ariana.] 

Aria  Locus.  [Aria.] 

Ariobignes  (’  ApiaSlyrrjs),  son  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  B.  c.  480. 

AriadnS  (*ApidSrrj\  daughter  of  Minos  and  Pa- 
siphae  or  Creta,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus,  when  he 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  convey  the  tribute  of  the 
Athenians  to  Minotaurus,and  gave  him  the  clue  of 
thread  by  means  of  which  he  found  his  way  out  of 
the  Labyrinth,  and  which  she  herself  had  received 
from  Hephaestus.  Theseus  in  return  promised  to 
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marry  her,  and  she  accordingly  left  Crete  with  him  ; 
hut  on  their  arrival  in  the  island  of  Dia  (Naxos), 
she  was  killed  by  Artemis.  This  is  the  Homeric 
account  ( Od . xi.  322)  ; but  the  more  common  tra- 
dition related  that  Theseus  left  Ariadne  in  Naxos 
alive,  either  because  he  was  forced  by  Dionysus  to 
leave  her,  or  because  he  was  ashamed  to  bnng  a 
foreign  wife  to  Athens.  Dionysus  found  her  at 
Naxos,  made  her  his  wife,  and  placed  among  the 
stars  the  crown  which  he  gave  her  at  their  mar- 
riage. There  are  several  circumstances  in  the 
story  of  Ariadne  which  offered  the  happiest  sub- 
jects for  works  of  art,  and  some  of  the  finest  ancient 
works,  on  gems  as  well  as  paintings,  ore  still  ex- 
tant, of  which  Ariadne  is  the  subject. 

Ariaeus  (‘Apuuos)  or  Aridaeua  (’Af  iJoTos),  the 
friend  of  Cyrus,  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
army  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401.  After 
the  death  of  Cyrus  he  purchased  his  pardon  from 
Artaxerxes  by  deserting  the  Greeks. 

Ariamnes  (‘Apidjiryt),  the  name  of  two  kings 
of  Cappadocia,  one  the  father  of  Ariarathes  I.,  and 
the  other  the  son  and  successor  of  Ariarathes  II. 

Ariana  (’Apiavri : /ran),  derived  from  Aria, 
from  the  specific  sense  of  which  it  must  be  carefully 
distinguished,  was  the  general  name  of  the  E.  pro- 
vinces of  the  ancient  Persian  Empire,  and  included 
the  portion  of  Asia  bounded  on  the  W.  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  N.  by 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  called  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  embracing  the  pro- 
vinces of  Parthia,  Aria,  the  Paropamisadae,  Ara- 
chosia,  Drangiana,  Gedrosia,  and  Carmania  (Kho~ 
r assent,  Afghanistan , Ueloochistan , and  Ktrman). 
But  the  name  was  often  extended  to  the  country 
as  far  W.  as  the  margin  of  the  Tigris- valley,  so 
as  to  include  Media  and  Persia,  and  also  to 
the  provinces  N.  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  namely 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana  (Bokhara).  The  knowledge 
of  the  ancients  respecting  the  greater  part  of  this 
region  was  confined  to  what  was  picked  up  in  the 
expeditions  of  Alexander  and  the  wars  of  the 
Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  what  was  learned  from 
merchant  caravans. 

Ariar&thes  (' Apiapd&r)s\  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Cappadocia.— L Son  of  Ariamnes  I.,  as- 
sisted Ochus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  350. 
Ariarathes  was  defeated  by  Perdiccas,  and  crucified, 
3*22.  Eumenes  then  obtained  possession  of  Cappa- 
docia.— 2.  Son  of  Holophemes,  and  nephew  of 
Ariarathes  I ^recovered  Cappadocia  after  the  death  of 
Eumenes,  B.c.  315.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ariamnes 

II. — 3.  Son  of  Ariamnes  1 I.,  and  grandson  of  No.  2, 
married  Stratonloe,  daughter  of  Antiochus  II.,  king 
of  Syria.— 4.  Son  of  No.  3,  reigned  bx.  220 — 162. 
He  married  Antinchis,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus 

III. ,  king  of  Syria,  and  assisted  Antiochus  in  his 
war  against  the  Homans.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus, Ariarathes  sued  for  peace  in  188,  which 
he  obtained  on  favourable  terms.  In  183 — 179,  he 
assisted  Eumenes  iu  his  war  against  Phamaces.— 5. 
Son  of  No.  4,  previously  called  Mithridates,  reigned 
B.C.  163 — 130.  He  was  sumamed  Philopator, 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his 
character  and  his  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the 
liberal  arts.  He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war 
against  Aristonicus  of  Pergamus,  and  fell  in  this 
war,  130.— 6.  Son  of  No.  5,  reigned  B.C.  ISO — 
96.  He  married  Laodice,  sister  of  Mithridates 
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Vi.,  king  of  Pontus,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Mithridates  by  means  of  Gordius.  On  his  death 
the  kingdom  was  seized  by  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  married  Laodice,  the  widow  of  the 
late  king.  But  Nicomedes  was  soon  expelled  by 
Mithridates.  who  placed  upon  the  throne,— 7.  Son 
of  No.  6.  He  was,  however,  also  murdered  by 
Mithridates  in  a short  time,  who  now  took  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom.  The  Cappadocians  rebelled 
against  Mithridates,  and  placed  upon  the  throne, 
—8.  Second  son  of  No.  6 ; but  he  was  speedily 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Mithridates,  and 
shortly  afterwards  died.  Both  Mithridates  and 
Nicomedes  attempted  to  give  a king  to  the  Cap- 
padocians ; but  the  Romans  allowed  the  people  to 
choose  whom  they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon 
Ariobaraanes.— 9.  Son  of  Ariobarzanes  1 1.,  reigned 
a c.  42 — 36.  He  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  who  appointed  Archelaus  as  his  successor. 

Ariaapae  or  Agriaspae  (*A*>«hnrtu,  'Ayptairrau). 
a people  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Persian  province  of 
Drangiana,  on  the  very  borders  of  Gedrosia,  with 
a capital  city,  Ariaspe  (’A pufowrj).  In  return  for 
tho  services  which  they  rendered  to  the  army  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  when  he  marched  through  the 
desert  of  Carmania,  they  were  honoured  with  the 
name  of  Efapyercu,  and  were  allowed  by  the  Per- 
sians to  retain  their  independence,  which  was  con- 
firmed to.  them  by  Alexander  as  the  reward  of 
similar  services  to  himselfi 

Alicia  (Ariclnus : Ariccia  or  /fauna), an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  16  miles  from  Rome.  It 
was  a member  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  with  the  other  Latin  towns, 
in  b.c.  338,  and  received  the  Roman  franchise. 
In  its  neighbourhood  was  the  celebrated  grove  and 
temple  of  Diana  Ariclna,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lacus  Nemorensis  (Nemi).  Diana  was  worshipped 
here  with  barbarous  customs  : her  priest,  called  rest 
ntmorenfis,  was  always  a run -away  slave,  who  ob- 
tained his  office  by  killing  his  predecessor  in  single 
combat.  The  priest  was  obliged  to  fight  with  any 
slave  who  succeeded  in  breaking  off  a branch  of  s 
certain  tree  in  the  sacred  grove. 

Aridaeus.  [Ariaeus  ; Arrhioaeus.] 

Aril,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Aria,  but  it  is  probably  also  a 
form  of  the  generic  name  of  the  whole  Persian 
race,  derived  from  the  root  ar,  which  means  nobU, 
and  which  forms  the  first  syllable  of  a great  num- 
ber of  Persian  names.  [Comp.  Artael] 

Arlmaipi  (' Apituurvoi),  a people  in  the  N.  of 
Scythia,  of  whom  a fabulous  account  is  given  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  27).  The  germ  of  the  fable  is 
perhaps  to  be  recognised  in  the  fret  that  the  Ural 
Mountains  abound  in  gold. 

Arim&xes  (*  Appoint)  or  Ariom&zes  ('A pio- 
I udfas),  a chief  in  Sogdiana,  whose  fortress  was 
taken  by  Alexander  in  b.  c.  328.  In  it  Alexander 
found  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bactrian  chief. 
Oxyartes,  whom  he  made  hit  wife. 

Arimi  (vAf»Juo<)  and  Arimi  (to  y Apina  sc  ofnj), 
the  names  of  a mythical  people,  district,  and  range 
of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor,  which  the  old  Greek 
poets  made  the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  the 
monster  Typhoeus.  Virgil  (Aen.  ix.  716)  has 
misunderstood  the  ‘Apipuns  of  Homer  (//.  ii. 
783),  and  made  Typhoeus  lie  beneath  Inarime,  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  namely,  Pithccuaa  or 
Aeuaria  ( IscAia ). 
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Arimlnmn  ( Ariminensis : Rimini ),  a town  in 
Umbria  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  Ariminu*  (Maroeckia).  It  was  originally 
inhabited  by  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians,  was  after- 
ward*  in  the  possession  of  the  Senones,  and  was 
colonised  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  268,  from  which 
time  it  appears  as  a flourishing  place.  After 
leaving  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  the  first  town  which 
s person  arrived  at  in  the  N.  E.  of  Italia  proper. 

Ariobarzines  (*A /Motfapfanjs).  I.  Kings  or 

Sotrupt  of  Pantos., — L Betrayed  by  his  ion  Mi- 
thndatei  to  the  Persian  king,  about  B.  c.  400.— -2. 
Son  of  Mithridates  I.,  reigned  b.  c.  368—837.  He 
revolted  from  Artoxerxes  in  362,  and  may  be  re- 
garded a*  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
—3.  Son  of  Mithridates  III.,  reigned  266 — 240, 
and  was  lucceeded  by  Mithridates  IV. — II.  Kings 
c/ Cappadocia. — I.  Sumamed  Philoromaeo* , reigned 
b.  c.  93 — 63,  and  was  elected  king  by  the  Cappado- 
cians, under  the  direction  of  the  Romans.  He  was 
WTeral  times  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithri- 
date*,  but  was  finally  restored  by  Pompey  in  63, 
shortly  before  his  death.— 2.  Surnamed  Philopaior , 
succeeded  bis  father  in  63.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  not  known  ; but  it  most  have  been  before  5 1 , in 
which  year  his  son  was  reigning.  — 3.  Sumamed 
Ernies  and  PLiloromaeus,  son  of  No.  2,  whom  he 
succeeded  about  51.  He  assisted  Pompey  against 
Caesar  in  48,  but  was  nevertheless  pardoned  by 
Caesar,  who  even  enlarged  his  territories.  He  was 
shun  in  42  by  Cassius,  because  he  was  plotting 
against  him  in  Asia. 

Arion  (’Apia**).  L Of  Methymna  in  Lesbos, 
an  ancient  Greek  bard  and  a celebrated  player  on  the 
cithara,  is  called  the  inventor  of  the  dithyrambic 
poetry,  and  of  the  name  dithyramb.  He  lived 
shout  b.  c.  625,  and  spent  a great  part  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Of  his 
life  scarcely  any  thing  is  known  beyond  the  beau- 
tiful story  of  his  escape  from  the  sailors  with  whom 
he  sailed  from  Sicily  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion, 
thus  runs  the  story*,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
part  in  some  musical  contest.  He  won  the  prize, 
and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  in  a Co- 
rinthian ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Periander. 
The  rude  sailors  coveted  his  treasures,  and  medi- 
tated his  murder.  After  trying  in  vain  to  save  his 
life,  be  at  length  obtained  permission  once  more  to 
play  on  the  cithara.  In  festal  attire  he  placed  him- 
self in  the  prow  of  the  ship  and  invoked  the  gods 
in  inspired  strains,  and  then  threw  himself  into  the 
sea.  But  many  song-loving  dolphins  had  assembled 
round  the  vessel,  and  one  of  them  now  took  the 
hard  on  its  back  and  carried  him  to  Taen&rua, 
from  whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  adventure  to  Periander.  Upon  the 
arrival  of  the  Corinthian  vessel  Periander  inquired 
of  the  sailors  after  Arion,  who  replied  that  he  had 
remained  behind  at  Tarentum  ; but  when  Arion, 
at  the  bidding  of  Periander,  came  forward,  the 
adore  owned  their  guilt,  and  were  punished  accord- 
ing to  their  desert.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  and 
Pausania*  there  existed  at  Taenarus  a brass  monu- 
ment, representing  Arion  riding  on  a dolphin. 
Arion  and  his  cithara  (lyre)  were  placed  among  the 
star*.  A fragment  of  a hymn  to  Poseidon,  ascribed 
to  Arion,  is  contained  in  Bergk's  Poctac  Lyrici 
Gratei,  p.  566,  Ac.  — 2.  A fabulous  horse,  which 
Poseidon  begot  by  Demeter  ; for,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  pursuit  of  Poseidon,  the  goddess  had  meta- 
morphosed herself  into  a mare,  and  Poseidon  de- 
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ceived  her  by  assuming  the  figure  of  a horse.  There 
were  many  other  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of 
this  horse,  but  all  moke  Poseidon  its  father,  though 
its  mother  is  different  in  the  various  legends. 

Arioviatna,  a German  chief,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  at  the  request  of  the  Sequani,  when  they 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  AeduL  He  subdued  the 
Aedui,  but  appropriated  to  himself  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sequani,  and  threatened  to  take  still 
more.  The  Sequani  now  united  with  the  Aedui 
in  imploring  the  help  of  Caesar,  who  defeated  Ario- 
vistus  about  50  miles  from  the  Rhine,  b.  c.  58. 
Ariovistus  escaped  across  the  river  in  a small  boat. 

AriataenStoa  ('Apurraiysrot ),the  reputed  author 
of  2 books  of  Love-Letters,  token  almost  en- 
tirely from  Plato,  Lucian,  Philostratus,  and  Plu- 
tarch. Of  the  author  nothing  is  known.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1822. 

AnJtaenus  (’ Apiarwyoi ),  of  Megalopolis,  some- 
times called  Aristucnetusy  was  frequently  strategus 
or  general  of  the  Achaean  league  from  B.  c.  198  to 
185.  He  was  the  political  opponent  of  Philo- 
poemen,  and  a friend  of  the  Romans. 

Aristae  us  (’Apiorcuof),  a divinity  worshipped 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  was  once  a mortal,  who 
became  a god  through  the  benefits  he  had  conferred 
upon  mankind.  The  different  accounts  about  him 
seem  to  have  arisen  in  different  places  and  inde- 
pendently of  one  another,  so  that  they  referred  to 
several  distinct  beings,  who  were  subsequently 
identified  and  united  into  one.  He  is  described 
either  as  a son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or,  according  to 
a more  general  tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Cyrene.  Hii  mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried  off 
by  Apollo  from  mount  Pelion  to  Libya,  where  she 
gave  birth  to  Aristaeus,  Aristaeus  subsequently 
went  to  Thebes  in  Boeotia ; but  after  the  unfortu- 
nate death  of  his  son  AcTXKON,he  left  Thebes  and 
visited  almost  all  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Finally  he  went  to  Thrace, 
and  after  dwelling  for  some  time  near  mount  Hae- 
nius,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Aristoeon,  he 
disappeared.  Aristaeus  is  one  of  the  most  benefi- 
cent divinities  in  ancient  mythology  : he  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  protector  of  flocks  and  shepherds,  of 
vine  and  olive  plantations  ; he  taught  men  to  keep 
bees,  and  averted  from  the  fields  the  burning  heat 
of  the  sun  and  other  causes  of  destruction. 

Ariatagoras  ('  Api<rr  ay  6pat\  of  M iletus,  brother- 
in-law  of  Histiaeus,  was  left  by  the  latter  during 
his  stay  at  the  Persian  court,  in  charge  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Miletus.  Having  failed  in  an  attempt 
upon  Naxos  (b.  c.  501),  which  he  had  promised  to 
subdue  for  the  Persians,  and  fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  his  failure,  he  induced  the  Ionian  cities 
to  revolt  from  Persia.  He  applied  for  assistance  to 
the  Spartans  and  Athenians : the  former  refused, 
but  the  latter  sent  him  20  ships  and  some  troops. 
In  499  hie  army  captured  and  burnt  Sardis,  but 
was  finally  chased  back  to  the  coast.  The  Athe- 
nians now  departed  ; the  Persians  conquered  most 
of  the  Ionian  cities  ; and  Aristagoras  in  despair 
fled  to  Thrace  where  he  was  slain  by  the  Edo- 
nians  in  497. 

Ariatander  (’Apfirrovllpof),  the  most  celebrated 
soothsayer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wrote  a work 
on  prodigies. 

Aristarchus  (’A pttrrapxos).  1.  An  Athenian, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolution  of  the  **  Four 
Hundred,”  B.C.  411.  He  was  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  the  Athenians,  not  later  than  406.-2. 
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A Lacedaemonian,  succeeded  Oleander  at  harmost 
of  Byzantium  in  400,  and  in  various  ways  ill 
treated  the  Cyrcan  Greeks,  who  had  recently  re- 
turned from  Asia.  — 3.  Of  Tkgka,  a tragic  poet 
at  Athens,  contemporary  with  Euripides,  flourished 
about  B.C.  454,  and  wrote  70  tragedies.  — 4.  Of 
Samos,  an  eminent  mathematician  and  astronomer 
at  Alexandria,  flourished  between  B.  c.  280  and  264. 
He  employed  himself  in  the  determination  of  some 
of  the  most  important  elements  of  astronomy  ; but 
none  of  his  works  remain,  except  a treatise  on  the 
magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  sun  and  moon 
(vtpl  neytSwv  kcu  airo(m)udTuvTj\iov  Aral  Oi\4]VT)s). 
Edited  by  Wallis,  Oxon,  1688,  and  reprinted  in 
vol.  iii.  of  his  works.  There  is  a French  trans- 
lation, and  an  edition  of  the  text,  Paris,  1810.  — 5. 
Of  Sa  moth  rack,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  flou- 
rished b.c.  156.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  himself  founded  a grammatical  and  critical 
school.  At  an  advanced  age  he  left  Alexandria, 
and  went  to  Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died 
at  the  age  of  72,  of  voluntary  starvation,  because 
he  was  suffering  from  incurable  dropsy.  Aristar- 
chus was  the  greatest  critic  of  antiquity.  His 
labours  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Greek  poets, 
but  more  especially  to  the  Homeric  poems,  of  which 
he  published  a recension,  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  the  text  from  his  time  to  the  present  day.  The 
great  object  of  his  critical  labours  was  to  restore 
the  genuine  text  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  to 
clear  it  of  all  later  interpolations  and  corruptions. 
He  marked  those  verses  which  he  thought  spurious 
with  an  obelos,  and  those  which  he  considered  as 
particularly  beautiful  with  an  asterisk.  He  divided 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into  24  books  each.  He 
did  not  confine  himself  to  a recension  of  the  text, 
but  also  explained  and  interpreted  the  poems : he 
opposed  the  allegorical  interpretation  which  was 
then  beginning  to  find  favour,  and  which  at  a later 
time  became  very  general.  His  grammatical  prin- 
ciples were  attacked  by  many  of  his  contemporaries: 
the  most  eminent  of  his  opponents  was  C hates  of 
Matins. 

Aristeas  ('ApnrWat),  of  Proconnesus,  an  epic 
poet  of  whose  life  we  have  only  fabulous  accounts. 
Hit  date  is  quite  uncertain : some  place  him  in  the 
time  of  Croesus  and  Cyrus;  but  other  traditions 
make  him  earlier  than  Homer,  or  a contemporary 
and  teacher  of  Homer.  The  ancient  writers  re- 
present him  as  a magician,  who  rose  after  his 
death,  and  whose  soul  could  leave  and  re-enter  its 
body  according  to  its  pleasure.  He  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  he  was  said  to 
have  introduced  at  Metnpontum.  He  is  Baid  to 
have  travelled  through  the  countries  N.  and  E.  of 
the  Euxine,  and  to  have  visited  the  Issedones, 
Arimaspae,  Cimmerii,  Hyperborei,  and  other  my- 
thical nations,  and  after  his  return  to  have  written 
an  epic  poem  in  3 books,  called  The  Arismaspea 
(rd  ’Aptfldcncfia).  This  work  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
who  was  the  real  author  of  it. 

Aristeas  or  Aristaeus,  nn  officer  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.  c.  285 — 247),  the  reputed  author 
of  a Greek  work,  giving  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  was 
executed,  but  which  is  generally  admitted  by  the 
best  critics  to  be  spurious.  Printed  at  Oxford, 
1692,  8 vo. 

Aristides  (?Api<rr*tbii).  1.  An  Athenian,  son  of 
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Lysimachus,  sumamed  the  **  Just,”  was  of  an  an- 
cient and  noble  family.  He  was  the  political  disciple 
of  Clisthenes,  and  partly  on  that  account,  partly  from 
personal  character,  opposed  from  the  first  to  The- 
mistodes.  Aristides  fought  as  the  commander  of  his 
tribe  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  c.  490  ; and  next 
year,  489,  he  was  archon.  In  483  or  482  he  suffered 
ostracism,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  triumph 
of  the  maritime  and  democratic  policy  of  his  rivaL 
He  was  still  in  exile  in  480  at  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
where  he  did  good  service  by  dislodging  the  enemy, 
with  a band  raised  and  armed  by  himself,  from  the 
islet  of  Psyttaleia.  He  was  recalled  from  banish- 
ment after  the  battle,  was  appointed  general  in  the 
following  year  (479),  and  commanded  the  Athe- 
nians at  the  battle  of  Plataeo.  In  477,  when  the 
alliee  had  become  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
Pausanias  and  the  Spartans,  he  and  his  colleague 
Crnum  had  the  glory  of  obtaining  for  Athens  the 
command  of  the  maritime  confederacy:  and  to 
Aristides  wms  by  general  consent  entrusted  the 
task  of  drawing  up  its  laws  and  fixing  its  assess- 
ments. This  first  tribute  (<pdpos)  of  460  talents, 
paid  into  a common  treasury  at  Delos,  bore  his 
name,  and  was  regarded  by  the  allies  in  after 
times,  as  marking  their  Saturnian  age.  This  is 
his  last  recorded  act.  He  died  after  471,  the  year 
of  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  and  very  likely 
in  468.  He  died  so  poor  that  he  did  not  leave 
enough  to  pay  for  his  funeral : his  daughters  were 
portioned  by  the  state,  and  his  son  Lysimachus 
received  a grant  of  land  and  of  money.  — 2.  The 
author  of  a work  entitled  Miletktca , which  was 
probably  a romance,  having  Miletus  for  its  acene. 
It  was  written  in  prose,  and  was  of  a licentious 
character.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  L. 
Cornelius  Sisenna,  a contemporary  of  Sulla,  and 
it  seems  to  have  become  popular  with  the  Romans. 
Aristides  is  reckoned  as  the  inventor  of  the  Greek 
romance,  and  the  title  of  his  work  gave  rise  to  the 
term  Milesian*  as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  His 
age  and  country  are  unknown,  bnt  the  title  of  his 
work  is  thought  to  favour  the  conjecture  that  he  was 
a native  of  Miletus.- 3.  Of  Thkbrs,  a celebrated 
Greek  painter,  flourished  about  b.  c.  360 — 330.  The 
point  in  which  he  most  excelled  wob  in  depicting  the 
feelings,  expressions,  and  passions  which  may  be  ob- 
served in  common  life.  His  pictures  were  so  much 
valued  that  long  after  bis  death  Attalus,  king  of  Per- 
gnmus,  offered  600.000  sesterces  for  one  of  them.  — 
4.  P.  Aelius  Aristides,  sumamed  Theodor  us,  a 
celebrated  Greek  rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Adriani 
in  Mysia,  in  a.  d.  117.  He  studied  under  Herodes 
Atticus  at  Athens,  and  subsequently  travelled 
through  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  fame  of 
his  talents  and  acquirements  was  so  great  that 
monuments  were  erected  to  his  honour  in  several 
towns  which  he  had  honoured  with  his  presence. 
Shortly  before  bis  return  he  was  attacked  by  an 
itlnesa  which  lasted  for  13  years,  but  this  did  not 
prevent  him  from  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  subse- 
quently settled  at  Smyrna,  and  when  this  city  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  178,  he  used 
his  influence  with  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  to  in- 
duce him  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  town.  The 
Smymaeans  showed  their  gratitude  to  Aristides 
by  offering  him  various  honours  and  distinctions, 
most  of  which  he  refused : he  accepted  only  the 
office  of  priest  of  Asclepius,  which  he  held  until 
bis  death,  about  a.  d.  180.  The  works  of  Aristides 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  are  55  orations  and 
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declamations,  and  2 treatise*  on  rhetorical  sub- 
jects of  little  value.  His  orations  are  much  supe- 
rior to  those  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time.  His 
’ admirers  compared  him  to  Demosthenes,  and  even 
Aristides  did  not  think  himself  much  inferior. 
This  vanity  and  self-sufficiency  made  him  enemies 
and  opponents  ; but  the  number  of  his  admirers 
was  far  greater,  and  several  learned  grammarians 
wrote  commentaries  on  his  orations,  some  of  which 
are  extant  The  best  edition  of  Aristides  is  by 
W.  Dindorf;  Lips.  1829.  — 5.  Quintilianua  Aris- 
tides, the  author  of  a treatise  in  3 books  on 
music,  probably  lived  in  the  1st  century  after 
Christ.  His  work  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of 
si!  the  ancient  musical  treatises:  it  is  printed  in 
the  collection  of  Meibomius  entitled  Antiquae  Mu- 
ticae  Aurtorts  Septevi^  Amst  1652. 

Aristlon  (’ALptarituv),  a philosopher  either  of  the 
Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  made  himself  ty- 
rant of  Athens  through  the  influence  of  Mithridates. 
He  held  out  against  Sulla  in  a c.  87 ; and  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  he  was  put  to  death 
br  Sulla’s  orders. 

Aristippus  (’ Aplartirwos).  L Son  of  Aritades, 
bom  at  Cyrene,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  school 
of  Philosophy,  flourished  about  b.  c.  370.  The  fame 
of  Socrates  brought  him  to  Athens,  and  he  remained 
with  the  latter  almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  execu- 
tion, b.  c.  399.  Though  a disciple  of  Socrates,  he 
wandered  both  in  principle  and  practice  very  for 
from  the  teaching  and  example  of  his  great  master. 
He  was  luxurious  in  his  mode  of  living:  he  in- 
dulged in  sensual  gratifications  and  the  society  of 
the  notorious  Lais  ; and  he  took  money  for  his 
teaching  (being  the  first  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates 
who  did  so).  He  passed  part  of  his  life  at  the 
court  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  ; but  he 
appears  at  last  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  and 
there  to  have  spent  his  old  age.  The  anecdotes 
which  are  told  of  him,  however,  do  not  give  us  the 
notion  of  a person  who  was  the  mere  slave  of  his 
passions,  but  rather  of  one  who  took  a pride  in  ex- 
tracting enjoyment  from  all  circumstances  of  every 
kind,  and  in  controlling  adversity  and  prosperity 
alike.  They  illustrate  and  confirm  the  two  state- 
ments of  Horace  ( Ep . i.  1.  18),  that  to  observe  the 
precepts  of  Aristippus  is  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus 
tubjimpere,  and  (i.  17.  23)  that,  omnis  Arittip- 
pum  Ucettit  color  et  stains  ct  res.  Thus  when 
reproached  for  his  love  of  bodily  indulgences,  he 
answered,  that  there  was  no  shame  in  enjoying 
them,  but  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  if  he  could 
not  at  any  time  give  them  up.  To  Xenophon  and 
Plato  he  was  very  obnoxious,  as  we  see  from  the 
MemoraJnlia  (ii.  1.)  where  he  maintains  an  odious 
discussion  against  Socrates  in  defence  of  voluptuous 
enjoyment,  and  from  the  Phaedo , where  his  ab- 
sence at  the  death  of  Socrates,  though  he  was  only 
at  Aegina,  200  stadia  from  Athens,  is  doubtless 
mentioned  as  a reproach.  He  imparted  his  doc- 
trine to  his  daughter  Arete,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
municated to  her  son,  the  younger  Aristippus.  — 
2.  Two  tyrants  of  Argos,  in  the  time  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas.  See  Aristomachub,  Nos,  3 and  4. 

Aristo,  T.,  a distinguished  Homan  jurist,  lived 
under  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  was  a friend  of  the 
Younger  Pliny.  His  works  are  occasionally  men- 
tioned in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  no  direct  extract 
from  any  of  them  in  that  compilation.  He  wrote 
notes  on  the  Libri  Posteriorum  of  Labeo,  on 
Cassius,  whose  pupil  he  had  been,  and  ou  Sabinus. 
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Aristobillns  ('  Apiffro€ov\os)^  princes  of  Judaea. 

1.  Eldest  son  of  Joannes  Hyrcanus,  assumed  the 
title  of  king  of  Judaea,  on  the  death  of  his  father 
in  B.  c.  107.  He  put  to  death  his  brother  Anti- 
gonus, in  order  to  secure  his  power,  but  died  in 
the  following  year,  106. —2.  Younger  son  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Alexandra.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother  in  B.  c.  70,  there  was  a civil 
war  for  some  years  between  Aristobulus  and  his 
brother  Hyrcanus,  for  the  possession  of  the  crown. 
At  length  in  B.C.  63,  Aristobulus  was  deprived  of 
the  sovereignty  by  Pompey  and  carried  away  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome.  In  57,  he  escaped  from  his 
confinement  at  Rome,  with  his  son  Antigonus,  and, 
returning  to  Judaea,  renewed  the  war  ; but  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  back  la  Rome  by  Gabinius. 
In  49,  he  was  released  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  sent 
him  into  Judaea,  but  he  was  poisoned  on  the  way 
by  some  of  Pompey’s  party.  —3.  Grandson  of  No. 

2,  son  of  Alexander  and  brother  of  Herod’s  wife 
Mariarane.  He  was  made  high-priest  by  Herod, 
when  he  was  only  17  years  old,  but  was  afterward* 
drowned  at  Jericho,  by  order  of  Herod,  B.  c.  35. 
— 4.  Son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne,  was 
put  to  death  in  b.  c.  6,  with  his  brother  Alexander, 
by  order  of  their  father,  whose  suspicions  had  been 
excited  against  them  by  their  brother  Antipatbr. 
—5.  Sumamed  “ the  Younger,”  son  of  Aristobulus 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
He  was  educated  at  Rome  with  his  two  brothers, 
Agrippa  I.  and  Herod  the  future  king  of  Chalets. 
He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  a private  station.—* 
6.  Son  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  grandson  of  No. 
4,  and  great-grandson  of  Herod  the  Great.  In  a.  d. 
55,  Nero  made  him  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  and 
in  61  added  to  his  dominions  some  portion  of  the 
Greater  Armenia  which  had  been  given  toTigranes. 
He  joined  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  An- 
tiochua,  king  of  Commagene,  in  73. 

Aristobftlus.  1.  Of  Caasandrea,  served  under 
Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a history 
of  Alexander,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  sources 
used  by  Arrian  in  the  composition  of  his  work.*— 
2.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, lived  B.  c.  170,  under  Ptolemy  VI.  Philo- 
metor.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
commentaries  upon  the  books  of  Moses,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  Greek  philosophy 
was  taken  from  the  books  of  Moses  ; but  it  is  now 
admitted  that  this  work  was  written  by  a later 
writer,  whose  object  was  to  induce  the  Greeks  to 
pay  respect  to  the  Jewish  literature. 

Aristbdefl  ('Api<TTOK\r)s).  1.  Of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  grammarian  and  rhetorician,  a contemporary 
of  Strabo. —2.  Of  Pergamua,  a sophist  and  rhe- 
torician, and  a pupil  of  Herodes  Atticus,  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  — 3.  Of  Messene,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  probably  lived  about  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ.  He 
wrote  a work  on  philosophy,  some  fragments  of 
which  are  preserved  by  Eusebius.— 4.  Sculptors. 
There  were  two  sculptors  of  this  name : Aristocles 
the  elder,  who  is  called  both  a Cydonian  and  a 
Sicyonian,  probably  because  he  was  bom  at  Cy- 
donia  and  practised  his  art  in  Sicyon  ; and  Aris- 
toclcs  the  younger,  of  Sicyon,  grandson  of  the 
former,  son  of  Cleoetas,  and  brother  of  Canachus. 
These  artists  founded  a school  of  sculpture  at 
Sicyon,  which  secured  an  hereditary  reputation, 
and  of  which  we  have  the  heads  for  7 genera- 
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tions,  namely,  Aristoclea,  Cleoetaa,  Aristocles  and 
Canachus,  Synnodn,  Ptolichus,  Sostratus,  and  Pan- 
tias.  The  elder  Aristocles  probably  lived  about 
u.  c.  600 — 568  ; the  younger  about  540 — 508. 

Arist5cr&tes  (’ApurroKpariji).  1.  Last  king 
of  Arcadia,  was  the  leader  of  the  Arcadians  in 
the  2nd  Messenian  war,  when  they  assisted  the 
Messenians  against  the  Spartans.  Having  been 
bribed  by  the  Spartans,  he  betrayed  the  Messe- 
nians,  and  was  in  consequence  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Arcadians,  about  b.c.  668,  who  now  abolished 
the  kingly  office.— 2.  An  Athenian  of  wealth  and 
influence,  son  of  Scelliaa,  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  B.  c.  406,  and 
on  his  return  to  Athens  was  brought  to  trial  and 
executed. 

ArUtMSmu*  ('Api<rr6tTinos).  L A descendant 
of  Hercules,  son  of  Aristomachus,  and  father  of 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles.  According  to  6ome  tra- 
ditions Aristodemus  was  killed  at  Naupactus  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  just  as  he  was  setting  out  on  his 
expedition  into  Peloponnesus  ; but  a Lacedaemo- 
nian tradition  related,  that  Aristodemus  himself 
came  to  Sparta,  was  the  first  king  of  his  race,  and 
died  a natural  death.— 2.  A Messenian,  one  of 
the  chief  heroes  in  the  first  Messenian  war.  As 
the  Delphic  oracle  had  declared  that  the-  preser- 
vation of  the  Messenian  state  demanded  that  a 
maiden  of  the  house  of  the  Aepytids  should  be 
sacrificed,  Aristodemus  offered  his  own  daughter. 
In  order  to  save  her  life,  her  lover  declared  that 
she  was  with  child  by  him,  but  Aristodemus,  en- 
raged at  this  assertion,  murdered  his  daughter  and 
opened  her  body  to  refute  the  calumny.  Aristo- 
demus was  afterwards  elected  king  in  place  of 
Euphaes,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the 
Spartans.  He  continued  the  war  against  the  Spar- 
tans, till  at  length,  finding  further  resistance  hope- 
less, he  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  tomb  of  his 
daughter,  about  b.  c.  723.  — 3.  Tyrant  of  Cumae  in 
Campania, at  whose  courtTarquiniusSnperbus  died, 
B.C.  496.-4.  One  of  the  300  Spartans  at  Ther- 
mopylae (b.  c.  480),  was  not  present  at  the  battle 
in  which  his  comrades  fell,  either  in  consequence  of 
sickness,  or  because  he  had  been  sent  on  an  errand 
from  the  camp.  The  Spartans  punished  him  with 
Atimia,  or  civil  degradation.  Stung  with  this 
treatment  he  met  his  death  at  Plataea  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (479),  after  performing  the  wildest  feats 
of  valour.  —5.  A tragic  actor  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Demosthenes,  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
political  affairs  of  his  time,  and  advocated  peace 
with  Macedonia.  He  was  employed  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  negotiations  with  Philip,  with  whom 
he  was  a great  favourite.— 6.  Of  Miletus,  a friend 
and  flatterer  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  who  sent 
him  into  Greece  in  B.C.  315,  in  order  to  promote 
his  interests  there.  —7.  There  were  many  literary 
persons  of  this  name  referred  to  by  the  ancient 
grammarians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  one  another.  Two  were  natives  of  Nysa  in 
Caria,  both  grammarians,  one  a teacher  of  Pompey, 
and  the  other  of  Strabo.  There  was  also  an  Aris- 
todemus of  Elis,  and  another  of  Thebes,  who  are 
quoted  as  writers. 

ArisfogUon  {'Apurroytlrmv).  1.  The  conspi- 
rator against  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.  See  Har- 
modil'8.  — 2.  An  Athenian  orator  and  adversary 
of  Demosthenes,  Hyporldea,  and  Dinarchus.  He 
was  often  accused  by  Demosthenes  and  others,  and 
defended  himself  in  a number  of  orations  which 
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ore  lost  Among  the  extant  speeches  of  Demo- 
sthenes there  are  2 against  Aristogiton,  and  among 
those  of  Dinarchus  there  is  one. 

Aristdmiche  (’ApaTTOfxdxv),  daughter  of  Hip- 
parinus  of  Syracuse,  sister  of  Dion,  and  wife  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  who  married  her  and  Doris  of 
Locri  on  the  same  day.  She  afterwards  perished 
with  her  daughter  Arbtb. 

Arist5m&chns  (’Apurrdpaxor).  1.  Son  of  Talaus 
and  brother  of  Adrastus.  — 2.  Son  of  Cleodemus 
or  Cleodaens,  grandson  of  Hyllns,  great-grandson 
of  Hercules,  and  father  of  Temenus,  Cresphontes, 
and  Aristodemus.  He  fell  in  battle  when  be  In- 
vaded Peloponnesus  ; but  his  three  sons  were  more 
successful  and  conquered  Peloponnesus.— 3.  Ty- 
rant of  Argos,  under  the  patronage  of  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  was  assassinated,  and  succeeded  by  Aris- 
tippus II.  — 4.  Tyrant  of  Argos,  succeeded  Aris- 
tippus II.:  he  resigned  his  power  upon  the  death 
of  Demetrius  in  a c.  229,  and  induced  Argos  to 
join  the  Achaean  league.  He  afterwards  deserted 
the  Achaeans,  and  again  assumed  the  tyranny  of 
Argos ; but  the  city  having  been  taken  by  Anti- 
gonus Doson,  Aristomachus  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  by  them  put  to  death. 

AriitdmSnea  (*Api<rron^yijs).  1.  The  Messe- 
nian, the  hero  of  the  2nd  war  with  Sparta,  belongs 
more  to  legend  than  to  history.  He  was  a native 
of  Andania,  and  was  sprung  from  the  royal  line  of 
Aepytus.  Tired  of  the  yoke  of  Sparta,  he  began 
the  war  in  b.  c.  685,  39  years  after  the  end  of 
the  1st  war.  Soon  after  its  commencement  he  so 
distinguished  himself  by  his  valour,  that  he  was 
offered  the  throne,  but  refused  it,  and  received  the 
office  of  supreme  commander.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Messenians  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  war.  through 
the  treachery  of  Aristocrates,  the  Arcadian  leader, 
Aristomenes  retreated  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Ira,  and  there  maintained  the  war  for  1 1 years, 
constantly  ravaging  the  land  of  Laconia.  In 
one  of  his  incursions,  however,  the  Spartans 
overpowered  him  with  superior  numbers,  and  car- 
rying him  with  50  of  his  comrades  to  Sparta, 
cast  them  into  the  pit  (*«d5as)  where  condemned 
criminals  were  thrown.  The  rest  perished  ; not 
so  Aristomenes,  the  favourite  of  the  gods  ; for 
legends  told  how  an  eagle  bore  him  up  on  its  wing* 
as  he  fell,  and  a fox  guided  him  on  the  3rd  day 
from  the  cavern.  But  having  incurred  the  anger 
of  the  Twin  Brothers,  his  country  was  destined  to 
ruin.  The  city  of  Ira,  which  he  had  so  long  suc- 
cessfully defended,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spar- 
tans ; Aristomenes,  after  performing  prodigies  of 
valour,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country,  which 
was  again  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Spartans,  b.  c- 
668.  He  afterwards  settled  at  lalysus  in  Rhodes, 
where  he  died.  Damagetus,  king  of  lalysus,  had 
been  enjoined  by  the  Delphic  oracle  u to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  best  of  the  Greeks,”  and  he  there- 
fore took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Aristomenes,  who 
accompanied  him  to  Rhodes.  The  Rhodians  ho- 
noured Aristomenes  as  a hero,  and  from  him  were 
descended  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Diagoridae. 
— 2.  An  Acamnnian,  who  governed  Egypt  with 
justice  and  wisdom  during  the  minority  of  Ptolemy 
V.  Epiphanes,  but  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  ia 
192.  — 3.  A comic  poet  of  Athens,  flourished  dup- 
ing the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Ariaton  ('Apiaruv).  1.  Of  Chios,  a Stoic  phi- 
losopher, and  a disciple  of  Zeno,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  260.  Though  he  professed  himself  a Stoic, 
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yet  he  differed  from  Zeno  in  several  points,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a small  school.  He  is  said 
to  hare  died  of  a coup  dc  soleil.  — 2.  A Peripatetic 
philoaopher  of  Julis  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  succeeded 
Lrtos  as  head  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  about  B.  c. 
230.  He  wrote  several  philosophical  works  which 
are  lost  — 3.  Of  Alexandria,  a Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher and  a contemporary  of  Strabo,  wrote  a work 
od  the  Nile. 

Ariitonautae  ('  Apunovaxhcu),  a town  in  Achaia, 
the  harbour  of  Pallene. 

Aristonlcus  (’ \pi<xr6mKos).  t,  A natural  son 
of  Eumenes  II.  of  Pergamus.  Upon  the  death  of 
hi*  brother  Attains  III.,  h.  c.  133,  who  left  his 
kingdom  to  the  Romans,  Aria  tonic  us  laid  claim  to 
the  crown.  At  first  he  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. He  defeated  in  131  the  consul  P.  Licinius 
Cnmu  ; but  in  130  he  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  M.  Perpema,  was  carried  to  Rome  by 
M'.  Aqoillius  in  1 29,  and  was  there  put  to  death. 
“2.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  a contemporary 
of  Strabo,  and  the  author  of  several  works,  most  of 
which  related  to  the  Homeric  poems. 

Aristdnjfrxms  ('Apttrr&rvpos),  a comic  poet  and 
contemporary  of  Aristophanes  and  Amipsias. 

Ariitfiphlnea  (*Ap«rro<p<£n/j).  L The  celebrated 
comic  poet,  was  born  about  B.  c.  444  and  probably 
at  Athens.  His  father  Philippus  had  possessions  in 
Aegina,  and  may  originally  have  come  from  that 
island,  whence  a question  arose  whether  Aristophanes 
was  a genuine  Athenian  citizen  : his  enemy  Cleon 
brought  against  him  more  than  one  accusation  to 
deprive  him  of  his  civic  rights  ({oda s ypaupal),  but 
without  success.'  He  had  three  sons,  Philippus, 
Ariros,  and  Nicostratus,  but  of  his  private  history 
we  know  nothing.  He  probably  died  about  a.  c. 
380.  The  comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  of  the 
highest  historical  interest,  containing  as  they  do  an 
admirable  series  of  caricatures  on  the  leading  men 
of  the  day,  and  a contemporary  commentary  on  the 
erils  existing  at  Athens.  Indeed,  the  caricature  is 
the  only  feature  in  modem  social  life  which  at  all 
resembles  them.  Aristophanes  was  a bold  and 
often  a wise  patriot.  He  had  the  strongest  affection 
for  Athens,  and  longed  to  see  her  restored  to  the 
state  in  which  she  was  flourishing  in  the  previous 
generation,  and  almost  in  his  own  childhood,  before 
Pericles  became  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
when  the  age  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides  had  but 
just  passed  away.  The  first  great  evil  of  his  own 
time  against  which  he  inveighs,  is  the  Peloponne- 
sian war,  which  he  regards  as  the  work  of  Pericles. 
To  this  fatal  war,  among  a host  of  evils,  he  ascribes 
the  influence  of  demagogues  like  Cleon  at  Athens. 
Another  great  object  of  his  indignation  was  the  re- 
cently adopted  system  of  education  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  Sophists,  acting  on  the  specula- 
tive and  inquiring  turn  given  to  the  Athenian 
mind  by  the  Ionian  and  Eleatic  philosophers,  and 
the  extraordinary  intellectual  development  of  the 
age  following  the  Persian  war.  The  new  theories 
introduced  by  the  Sophists  threatened  to  overthrow 
the  foundations  of  morality,  by  making  persuasion 
and  not  truth  the  object  of  man  in  bis  intercourse 
with  his  fellows,  and  to  substitute  a universal 
scepticism  for  the  religious  creed  of  the  people. 
The  worst  effects  of  such  a system  were  seen  in 
Alcibiades,  who  combined  all  the  elements  which 
Aristophanes  most  disliked,  heading  the  war  party 
in  politics,  and  protecting  the  sophistical  school  in 
philosophy  and  also  in  literature.  Of  this  latter 
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school — the  literary  and  poetical  Sophists — Euri- 
pides was  the  chief,  whose  works  are  full  of  that 
pfT*oif>ocro<pta  which  contrasts  so  offensively  with 
the  moral  dignity  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  and 
for  which  Aristophanes  introduces  him  as  soaring 
in  the  air  to  write  his  tragedies.  Another  feature 
of  the  times  was  the  excessive  love  for  litigation  at 
Athens,  the  consequent  importance  of  the  dicasts, 
and  disgraceful  abuse  of  their  power  ; all  of  which 
enormities  are  made  by  Aristophanes  objects  of 
continual  attack.  But  though  he  saw  what  were 
the  evils  of  his  time,  he  had  not  wisdom  to  find  a 
remedy  for  them,  except  the  hopeless  and  unde- 
sirable one  of  a movement  backwards  ; and  there- 
fore, though  we  allow  him  to  have  been  honest  and 
bold,  we  must  deny  him  the  epithet  of  great.  The 
following  is  a list  of  his  extant  comedies,  with  the 
year  in  which  they  were  performed: — 425.  Achar- 
nians.  Produced  in  the  name  of  Callistratus.  First 
prize. — 424.  'l»rw,  Knights  or  Horsemen.  The 
first  play  produced  in  the  name  of  Aristophanes 
himself.  First  prize;  second  Cratinus. — 423. 
Clouds.  First  prize,  Cratinus  ; second,  Amipsias. 
— 422.  Warps.  Second  prize.  — Clouds  (second 
edition),  failed  in  obtaining  a prize.  Some  writers 
place  this  B.  c.  411,  and  the  whole  subject  is  very 
uncertain. — 419.  Peace.  Second  prize;  Eupolis 
first  — Birds.  Second  prize  ; Amipsias,  first ; 
Phrynichus,  third.  — 411.  Lysistrata. — Thctmo- 
phoriazusae.  During  the  Oligarchy. — 408.  First 
Plutus.  — 405.  Frogs.  First  prize  ; Phrynichus, 
second  ; Plato,  third.  Death  of  Sophocles. — 392. 
Ecdesiazusae.  — 388.  Second  edition  of  the  Plutus. 
— The  last  two  comedies  of  Aristophanes  were  the 
Aeolosicon  and  Cocalus , produced  about  b.  c.  387 
(date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas)  by  Araros,  one  of 
his  sons.  — Suidas  tells  us,  that  Aristophanes  was 
the  author,  in  all,  of  54  plays.  As  a poet  Aristo- 
phanes possessed  merits  of  the  highest  order.  His 
works  contain  snatches  of  lyric  poetry  which  are 
quite  noble,  and  some  of  his  chorusses,  particularly 
one  in  the  Knights,  in  which  the  horses  are  repre- 
sented as  rowing  triremes  in  an  expedition  against 
Corinth,  are  written  with  a spirit  and  humour  un- 
rivalled in  Greek,  and  are  not  very  dissimilar  to 
English  ballads.  He  was  a complete  master  of  the 
Attic  dialect,  and  in  his  hands  the  perfection  of 
that  glorious  language  is  wonderfully  shown.  No 
flights  are  too  bold  for  the  range  of  his  fancy: 
animals  of  every  kind  are  pressed  into  his  service  ; 
frogs  chaunt  chorusses,  a dog  is  tried  for  stealing 
a cheese,  and  an  iambic  verse  is  composed  of  the 
grunts  of  a pig.  — Editions.  The  best  of  the  col- 
lective plays  are  by  Invcmizxi,  completed  by 
Beck  and  Dindorf,  13  vols.  Lips.  1794 — 1828, 
and  by  Bekker,  5 vols.  8vo.,  London,  1829.— 
2.  Of  Byzantium,  son  of  Apelles,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  grammarians  at  Alexandria. 
He  was  a pupil  of  Zenodotus  and  Eratosthenes, 
and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  Aristarchus.  lie 
lived  about  b.  c.  264,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  II. 
and  Ptolemy  III., and  had  the  supreme  manage- 
ment of  the  library  at  Alexandria.  Aristophanes 
was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  accents  in 
the  Greek  language.  He  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  Greek 
poets,  and  more  especially  of  Homer,  of  whose 
works  he  made  a new  and  critical  edition  (ZiSpOwris). 
The  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle  likewise  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  of  the  former,  as  of  several 
of  the  poets,  he  made  new  and  critical  editions. 
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All  we  posses*  of  his  numerous  work*  consists  of 
fragments  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the 
poets,  some  arguments  to  the. plays  of  the  tragic 
poets  and  of  Aristophanes,  and  a part  of  his  A«£ct$, 
which  is  printed  in  Boissonade'a  edition  of  He- 
rodian's  Partition «,  London,  1819,  pp.  283 — 289. 

Ariatiphon  (’Apurroipwv).  L Of  the  demus  of 
Azenia  iu  Attica,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Athenian  orators  about  the  close  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war.  The  number  of  laws  which  he  proposed 
may  be  inferred  from  his  own  statement,  as  preserved 
by  Aeschines,  that  he  was  accused  75  times  of 
having  made  illegal  proposals,  but  that  he  had  al- 
ways come  off  victorious.  In  u.  c.  354  he  accused 
Iphicrates  and  Timothens,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  came  forward  in  the  assembly  to  defend  the  law 
of  Leptines  against  Demosthenes.  The  latter 
treats  him  with  great  respect,  and  reckon*  him 
among  the  moat  eloquent  orators.  — 2.  Of  the  de- 
mus of  Colyttus,  a contemporary  of  Demosthenes, 
and  an  orator  of  great  distinction  and  influence. 
It  was  this  Aristophon  whom  Aeschines  served  as 
a clerk,  and  in  whose  service  he  was  trained  for 
his  public  career.  [Aeschines.]  — 3.  A comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  — 4.  A painter  of 
some  distinction,  son  and  pupil  of  Aglaophon,  and 
brother  of  Polygnotus. 

AristotSles  (’AparroTsAijr),  the  philosopher,  was 
bom  at  Stagira,  a t own  in  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia, 
b.  r„  384.  His  father,  Nicoroachus,  was  physician 
in  ordinary  to  Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  the  author  of  several  treatises  on  subjects 
connected  with  natural  science : his  mother, 
Phaestis  (or  Phacstias),  was  descended  from  a 
Cbalcidian  family.  The  studies  and  occupation  of 
his  father  account  for  the  early  inclination  ma- 
nifested by  Aristotle  for  the  investigation  of  nature, 
an  inclination  which  is  perceived  throughout  his 
whole  life.  He  lost  bis  father  before  he  had  at- 
tained his  17th  year,  and  he  was  entrusted  to  the 
guardianship  of  one  Proxenus  of  Atameus  in  My- 
sin,  who  was  settled  in  Stagira.  In  367,  he  went  to 
Athens  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  there  became  a 
pupil  of  Plato  upon  the  return  of  the  latter  from 
Sicily  about  365.  Plato  soon  distinguished  him 
above  all  bis  other  disciples.  He  named  him  the 
44  intellect  of  his  school,"  and  his  house,  the  house 
of  the  “reader.”  Aristotle  lived  at  Athens  for  20 
years,  till  347.  During  the  whole  of  this  period 
the  good  understanding  which  subsisted  between 
teacher  and  scholar  continued,  with  some  trifling 
exceptions,  undisturbed  ; for  the  stories  of  the  dis- 
respect and  ingratitude  of  the  latter  towards  the 
former  are  nothing  but  calumnies  invented  by  his 
enemies.  During  the  last  10  years  of  his  first  re- 
sidence at  Athens,  Aristotle  gave  instruction  in 
rhetoric,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition 
to  Isocrates.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  published 
his  first  rhetorical  writings.  Upon  the  death  of  Plato 
(347)  Aristotle  left  Athens,  perhaps  he  was  of- 
fended by  Plato  having  appointed  Speusippns  os 
his  successor  in  the  Academy'.  He  first  repaired 
to  his  friend  Hernias  at  Atameus,  where  he  mar- 
ried Pythias,  the  adoptive  daughter  of  the  prince. 
On  the  death  of  Herhias,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Persians  (344),  Aristotle  fled  from  Atameus  to 
Mytilene.  Two  years  afterwards  (342)  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Philip  of  Macedonia,  to 
undertake  the  instruction  of  his  son  Alexander, 
then  1 3 years  of  age.  Here  Aristotle  was  treated 
with  the  most  marked  respect  His  native  city, 
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Stagira,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Philip,  was 
rebuilt  at  his  request,  and  Philip  caused  a gymna- 
sium (called  Nympbaeum)  to  be  built  there  in  a 
pleasant  grove  expressly  for  Aristotle  and  his 
pupils.  Several  of  the  youths  of  the  Macedonian 
nobles  were  educated  by  Aristotle  along  with 
Alexander.  Aristotle  spent  7 years  in  Macedonia ; 
but  Alexander  enjoyed  his  instruction  without  in- 
terruption for  only  4.  Still  with  such  a pupil 
even  this  short  period  was  sufficient  for  a teacher 
like  Aristotle  to  fulfil  the  highest  purposes  of 
education,  and  to  create  in  his  pupil  that  sense  of 
the  noble  and  great,  which  distinguishes  Alexander 
from  all  those  conquerors  who  have  only  swept  like 
a hurricane  through  the  world.  On  Alexander's 
accession  to  the  throne  in  335,  Aristotle  returned 
to  Athens.  Here  he  found  his  friend  Xenocra- 
tes  president  of  the  Academy.  He  himself  had 
the  Lyctium,  a gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo  Ly- 
ceus,  assigned  to  him  by  the  state.  He  soon 
assembled  round  him  a large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished scholars,  to  whom  he  delivered  lectures 
on  philosophy  in  the  shady  walks  (wtpiwaro*) 
which  surrounded  the  Lyceum,  while  walking  up 
and  down  (wepurorM*),  and  not  sitting,  which  was 
the  general  practice  of  the  philosopher*.  From  one 
or  other  of  these  circumstances  the  name  Peripate- 
tic is  derived,  which  was  afterwards  given  to  his 
school.  He  gave  two  different  courses  of  lectures 
every  day.  Those  which  he  delivered  iu  the  morn- 
ing (iartivd t irtplvaros ) to  a narrower  circle  of 
chosen  (esoteric)  hearers,  and  which  were  called 
acroamatic  or  acroatic , embraced  subjects  connected 
with  the  more  abstruse  philosophy  (theology), 
physics,  and  dialectics.  Those  which  he  delivered 
in  the  afternoon  (SeiAiwj  wsphrarot)  and  intended 
for  a more  promiscuous  circle  (which  accordingly 
he  called  emuterie),  extended  to  rhetoric,  sophistics, 
and  politics.  He  appears  to  have  taught  not  so 
much  in  the  way  of  conversation,  as  in  regular 
lectures.  His  school  soon  became  the  most  cele- 
brated at  Athens,  and  he  continued  to  preside  over 
it  for  13  years  (335 — 323).  During  this  time  he 
also  composed  the  greater  part  of  nis  works.  In 
these  labours  he  was  assisted  by  the  truly  kingly 
liberality  of  his  former  pupil,  who  not  only  pre- 
sented him  with  800  talents,  but  also  caused  large 
collections  of  natural  curiosities  to  be  made  for  him, 
to  which  posterity  is  indebted  for  one  of  his  most 
excellent  works,  the  History  of  Animals.  Mean- 
while various  causes  contributed  to  throw  a cloud 
over  the  latter  years  of  the  philosopher's  life.  In 
the  first  place,  he  felt  deeply  the  death  of  his  wife 
Pythias,  who  left  behind  her  a daughter  of  the 
same  name : he  lived  subsequently  with  a friend 
of  his  wife’s,  the  slave  Herpyllis,  who  bore  him  a 
son,  Nicomachus.  But  a source  of  still  greater 
grief  was  an  interruption  of  the  friendly  relation  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  stood  to  his  royal  papiL 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Cah_is- 
thknes,  the  nephew  and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who 
had  vehemently  and  injudiciously  opposed  the 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  Alexander. 
Still  Alexander  refrained  from  any  expression  of 
hostility  towards  his  former  instructor,  although 
their  former  cordial  connection  no  longer  subsisted 
undisturbed.  The  story  that  Aristotle  had  a share 
in  poisoning  the  kiug,  is  a fabrication  of  a later 
age  ; and  moreover  it  is  certain  that  Alexander 
died  a natural  death.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (323)  Aristotle  was  looked  upon  with  suspi- 
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cion  at  Athena  as  a friend  of  Macedonia  ; but  as 
it  was  not  easy  to  bring  any  political  accusation 
against  him,  be  was  accused  of  impiety  (aotgtlat) 
by  the  hierophant  Eurymedon.  He  withdrew 
from  Athens  before  his  trial,  and  escaped  in  the 
beginning  of  322  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where  he 
diril  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  in  the  63rd 
year  of  his  age,  of  a chronic  disease  of  the  stomach. 
His  body  was  transported  to  his  native  city  Sta- 
gira,  and  his  memory  was  honoured  there,  like  that 
of  a hero,  by  yearly  festivals.  He  bequeathed  to 
Theophrastus  his  well-stored  library  and  the  ori- 
ginals of  his  writings.  In  person  Aristotle  was 
short  and  of  slender  make,  with  small  eyes,  and  a 
lisp  in  his  pronunciation,  using  L for  /f,  and  with 
s sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  his  countenance. 
He  exhibited  remarkable  attention  to  external  ap- 
pearance, and  bestowed  much  care  on  his  dress 
and  person.  He  is  described  as  having  been  of 
weak  health,  which,  considering  the  astonishing 
extent  of  his  studies,  shows  all  the  more  the  energy 
of  his  mind.  — The  numerous  works  of  Aristotle 
may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  according 
to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat : we  only  men- 
tion the  most  important  in  each  class.  I.  Dia. 
lectics  and  Logic. — The  extant  logical  writings 
are  comprehended  as  a whole  under  the  title  Orga- 
non ('Opjavov,  s’.  e.  instrument  of  science).  They 
are  occupied  with  the  investigation  of  the  method 
by  which  man  arrives  at  knowledge.  An  insight 
into  the  nature  and  formation  of  conclusions  and  of 
proof  by  means  of  conclusions,  is  the  common  ajm 
and  centre  of  all  the  separate  6 works  composing 
the  Organon:  these  separate  works  are,  1.  K aryj- 
yopicu,  Praedicamenta^  in  which  Aristotle  treats  of 
the  (10)  comprehensive  generic  ideas,  under  which 
all  the  attributes  of  tilings  may  be  subordinated  as 
species.  2.  Uipl  ipprjytlas,  De  Interpretaticme , 
concerning  the  expression  of  thought  by  means  of 
speech.  3,  4.  ’AraAvrtxa  irportpa  and  vortpa, 
Analytica^  each  in  2 books,  on  the  theory  of  con- 
clusions, so  called  from  the  resolution  of  the  con- 
clusion into  its  fundamental  component  parts.  5. 
To»wo,  lie  Loris,  in  8 books,  of  the  general  points 
of  view  (rdiroi),  from  which  conclusions  may  be 
drawn.  6.  n«p!  oo^ntrTiKuty  4\4 >X4*IS  concerning 
the  fallacies  which  only  apparently  prove  some- 
thing. The  best  edition  of  the  Organon  is  by 
Waitx,  Lips.  1844.  — II.  Theoretical  Philo- 
sophy, consisting  of  Metaphysics,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics,  on  all  of  which  Aristotle  wrote  works.  1. 
The  Metaphysics, \n  14  books (twp  ptrh  tA  4>w<xd), 
originally  consisted  of  distinct  treatises,  independent 
of  one  another,  and  were  put  together  as  one  work 
afw  Aristotle's  death.  The  title  also  is  of  late 
origin,  and  was  given  to  the  work  from  its  being 
placed  after  (ptra)  the  Physics  (rd  (frvoinh).  The 
best  edition  is  by  Brandis,  Berol.  1823.  — 2.  In 
Mathematics  we  have  2 treatises  by  Aristotle  : (1.) 

ar6pwy  ypapp a>y,  i.  e.  concerning  indivisible 
lines  ; 2.  M^xaencd  irpo€\T}paTa,  Mechanical  Pro- 
blems.— 3.  In  Physics , we  have,  — (1).  Physics 
($wruri ) cucp6aau,  called  also  by  others  rsp\  dpx 
in  8 books.  In  these  Aristotle  develop*  the  general 
principles  of  natural  science.  (Cosmology.)  (2.) 
Concerning  the  Heaven  (v«pl  ovpavov),  in  4 books. 
(3.)  On  Production  and  Destruction  (v»pl  ysvtoews 
kcu  <p6opatt  de  Generations  et  Corruptions),  in  2 
books,  develop  the  general  laws  of  production  and 
destruction.  (4.)  On  Meteorology  (ptrfuipokoytKti, 
de  Mtitoris),  in  4 books.  (5.)  On  the  Universe  (vtpl 
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nierpov,  de  Mundo),  a letter  to  Alexander,  treats 
the  subject  of  the  last  2 works  in  a popular  tono 
and  a rhetorical  style  altogether  foreign  to  Aris- 
totle. The  whole  is  probably  a translation  of  a 
work  with  the  same  title  by  Appuleius.  (6.)  The 
History  <f  Animals  (stpl  (&oiy  Urropla ),  in  9 books, 
treats  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  division  of  the 
natural  kingdom,  according  to  genera,  classes,  and 
species  ; especially  giving  all  the  characteristics  of 
each  animal  according  to  its  external  and  internal  vi- 
tal functions  ; according  to  the  manner  of  its  copula- 
tion, its  mode  of  life,  and  its  character.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Schneider,  Lips.  181 1.  The  observa- 
tions in  this  work  are  the  triumph  of  ancient  saga- 
city, and  have  been  confirmed  by  the  results  of  the 
most  recent  investigations.  (Cuvier.)  (7.)  On  the 
parts  of  Animals  (w«pl  ^dmy  poplotv),  in  4 books, 
in  which  Aristotle,  after  describing  the  phaenomena 
in  each  species,  develops  the  causes  of  these  phaeno- 
mena by  means  of  the  idea  to  be  fonned  of  the 
purpose  which  is  manifested  in  the  formation  of  the 
animal.  (8.)  On  the  Generation  of  Animals  (*tpl 
£dwy  ytviesus),  in  5 books,  treats  of  the  generation 
of  animals  and  the  organs  of  generation.  (9.)  De 
Incessu  A nimalimn  (xfpl  fa W voptla t).  (10.) 

Three  books  on  the  Soul  (wpl  i/a/xfiv).  Aristotle 
defines  the  soul  to  be  “ the  internal  formative  prin- 
ciple of  a body  which  may  be  perceived  by  the 
senses,  and  is  capable  of  life.'*  Best  edition  by 
Trendelenburg,  Jenae,  1833.  Several  anatomical 
works  of  Aristotle  have  been  lost  He  was  the  first 
person  who  in  any  especial  manner  advocated  ana- 
tomical investigations,  and  showed  the  necessity  of 
them  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  He  fre- 
quently refers  to  investigations  of  his  own  on  the  sub- 
ject.— III.  Practical  Philosophy  or  Politics. 
— All  that  falls  within  the  sphere  of  practical  philo- 
sophy is  comprehended  in  three  principal  works : 
the  Ethics,  the  Politics,  and  the  (^economics.  1.  The 
Nicomachean  Ethics  ('H0»nd  Kiicop&xtta\,  in  10 
books.  Aristotle  here  begins  with  the  highest  and 
most  universal  end  of  life,  for  the  individual  as  well 
as  for  the  community  in  the  state.  This  is  hap- 
piness (evbaiuovia) ; and  its  conditions  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  perfect  virtue  exhibiting  itself  in  the 
actor,  and  on  the  other  hand,  corresponding  bodily 
advantages  and  favourable  external  circumstances. 
Virtue  is  the  readiness  to  act  constantly  and  con- 
sciously according  to  the  laws  of  the  rational  nature 
of  man  (opdbt  \oyot).  The  nature  of  virtue  shows 
itself  in  its  appearing  as  the  medium  between  two 
extremes.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  several 
virtues  are  enumerated  and  characterized.  Best 
editions  by  Zell,  Heidelb.  1820;  Corais,  Paris, 
1822  ; Can! well,  Oxon.  1828  ; Michelet,  Berol. 
1828.  — 2.  The  Etulemcan  Ethics  (’Hflucd  EWif- 
peia),  iq  7 books,  of  which  only  books  i.  ii.  Hi.  and 
vii.  are  independent,  while  the  remaining  books  iv. 
v.  and  vi.  agree  word  for  word  with  books  v.  vi.  and 
vii.  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics.  This  ethical  work 
is  perhaps  a recension  of  Aristotle's  lectures,  edited 
by  Eudemus.  — 3.  ’Hfltxd  MryoAa,  in  2 books. — 4. 
Politics  (TIoAiTixd),  in  8 books.  The  Ethics  con- 
duct us  to  the  Politics.  The  connection  between 
the  two  works  is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  the 
word  vtrrtpov  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the 
Politics,  and  in  the  latter  by  rrp6rtpov  to  the 
Ethics.  The  Politics  show  how  happiness  is  to  be 
attained  for  the  human  community  in  the  state  ; for 
the  object  of  the  state  is  not  merely  the  external 
preservation  of  life,  but  “ happy  life,  as  it  is  at- 
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t&ined  by  means  of  virtue  ” ( aptr perfect  deve- 
lopment of  the  whole  man).  Hence  also  ethics  form 
the  first  and  most  general  foundation  of  political 
life,  because  the  state  cannot  attain  its  highest 
object,  if  morality  does  not  prevail  among  its 
citizens.  The  house,  the  family,  is  the  element  of 
the  state.  Accordingly  Aristotle  begins  with  the 
doctrine  of  domestic  economy,  then  proceeds  to  a 
description  of  the  different  forms  of  government, 
after  which  he  gives  a delineation  of  the  most  im- 
portant Hellenic  constitutions,  and  then  investigates 
which  of  the  constitutions  is  the  best  (the  ideal  of 
a state).  The  doctrine  concerning  education,  as 
the  most  important  condition  of  this  best  state, 
forms  the  conclusion.  Best  editions,  by  Schneider, 
Francof.  ad  Viadr.  1809;  Corais,  Paris,  18*21  ; 
Gcittling,  Jenae,  18*24  ; Stahr,  with  a German 
translation,  Lips.  1837  ; Barthtflcmy  St.  Hilaire, 
with  a French  translation,  Paris.  1837. — 5.  Oeco- 
nomics  (oiKoropind),  in  *2  books,  of  which  only  the 
first  is  genuine. — IV.  Works  on  Art,  which 
have  for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  the  creative 
faculty,  or  Art.  To  these  belong  the  Poetics  and 
Rhetoric.  1.  The  Poetics  (Ilepl  ■woarfitdjs).  Aris- 
totle penetrated  deeper  than  any  of  the  ancients 
into  the  essence  of  Hellenic  art.  He  is  the  father 
of  the  aestlteHcs  of  poetry , as  he  is  the  completer  of 
Greek  rhetoric  as  a science.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  treatise  contains  a theory  of  Tragedy  ; nothing 
else  is  treated  of.  with  the  exception  of  the  epos ; 
comedy  is  merely  alluded  to.  Best  editions  by 
Tyrwhitt,  Oxon.  1794  ; Hermann,  Lips.  1002  ; 
Grhfenhan,  Lips.  1821  ; Bekker,  BeroL  1032  ; J 
Ritter,  Colon.  1839. — 2.  The  Rhetoric  (t«'x»t?  fa- 
r opuoj),  in  3 books.  Rhetoric,  as  a science,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  stands  side  by  side  with  Dialectics. 
The  only  thing  which  makes  a scientific  treatment 
of  rhetoric  possible  is  the  argumentation  which 
awakens  conviction : he  therefore  directs  his  chief 
attention  to  the  theory  of  oratorical  argumentation. 
The  second  main  division  of  fhe  work  treats  of  the 
reduction  of  that  favourable  disposition  in  the 
earer,  in  consequence  of  which  the  orator  appears 
to  him  to  be  worthy  of  credit  The  third  part 
treats  of  oratorical  expression  and  arrangement  — 
According  to  a story  current  in  antiquity  Aristotle 
bequeathed  his  library  and  MSS.  to  Theophrastus, 
his  successor  in  the  Academy.  On  the  death  of 
Theophrastus,  the  libraries  and  MSS.  both  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  are  said  to  have  come 
into  the  hands  of  his  relation  and  disciple,  Ne- 
lcus  of  Scepsis.  This  Nelcus  sold  both  libraries 
to  Ptolemy  II..  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  Alexan- 
drine library  ; but  he  retained  for  himself  us  an 
heirloom,  the  original  MSS.  of  the  works  of 
these  two  philosophers.  The  descendants  of  Ne- 
leus,  who  were  snbjects  of  the  king  of  Pergamus, 
knew  of  no  other  way  of  securing  them  from  the 
search  of  the  Attali,  who  wished  to  rival  the  Pto- 
lemies in  forming  a large  library,  than  concealing 
them  in  a cellar,  where  for  a couple  of  centuries 
they  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  damp  and 
worms.  It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury before  the  birth  of  Christ  that  a wealthy  book- 
collector,  the  Athenian  Apellicon  of  Teos,  traced 
out  these  valuable  relics,  bought  them  from  the  ig- 
norant heirs,  and  prepared  from  them  a new  edition 
of  Aristotle's  works.  After  the  capture  of  Athens, 
Sulla  conveyed  Apellicon 's  library  to  Rome,  b.  c. 
84.  [Apellicon.]  From  this  story  an  error 
arose,  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  time 
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of  Strabo  to  the  present  day.  It  was  concluded 
from  this  account,  that  neither  Aristotle  nor  Theo- 
phrastus  had  published  their  writings,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  exoterip  works,  which  had  no  im- 
portant bearing  on  their  system  ; and  that  it  was 
not  till  200  years  later  that  they  were  brought  to 
light  by  the  above-mentioned  Apellicon,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  philosophical  world.  That,  however, 
was  by  no  means  the  case.  Aristotle  indeed  did 
not  prepare  a complete  edition,  as  we  call  it,  of  his 
writings.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  death  overtook 
him  before  he  could  finish  some  of  his  works  and 
put  the  finishing  hand  to  others.  Nevertheless  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Aristotle  destined  all  his 
works  for  publication,  and  published  several  in  his 
life-time.  This  is  indisputably  certain  with  regard 
to  the  exoteric  writings  Those  which  had  not 
been  published  by  Aristotle  himself,  were  given  to 
the  world  by  Theophrastus  and  his  disciples  in  a 
complete  form. — Editions.  The  best  edition  of 
the  complete  works  of  Aristotle  is  by  Bekker, 
Berlin,  1831 — 1840,  4to.  text,  2 vols.,  and  a Latin 
translation  in  one  volume.  This  edition  has  been 
reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1 1 vols.  8vo.  There  is  a 
stereotyped  edition  published  by  Tauchnitx,  Leipzig, 
1832, 16mo.  in  16  vols.,  and  another  edition  of  the 
text  by  Weise,  in  one  volume,  Leipzig,  1843. 

ArUtdxSnTis  (’Aparre^cyor),  of  Tarentum,  a 
Peripatetic  philosopher  and  a musician,  flourished 
about  B.  c.  318.  He  was  a disciple  of  Aristotle, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  rivalled  in  the  variety  of 
his  studies.  According  to  Suidas,  he  produced 
wftrks  to  the  number  of  453  upon  music,  philosophy, 
history,  in  short  every  department  of  literature. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  philosophical  opinions,  ex- 
cept that  he  held  the  soul  to  be  a harmony  of 
the  body  (Cic.  Tusc.  i.  10),  a doctrine  which  had 
been  already  discussed  by  Plato  in  the  Pkatdo. 
Of  his  numerous  works  the  only  one  extant  is  his 
Elements  of  Harmony  {oppoviKa  aroixria),  in  3 
books : edited  by  Meibomius,  in  the  Antiquae  Mu- 
sicae  A ttclorrs  Septenp  Amst.  1652. 

Aristus  C'AptoTos).  1.  Of  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
wrote  a history  of  Alexander  the  Great.— An 
Academic  philosopher,  a contemporary  and  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  teacher  of  M.  Brutus. 

Arius,  river.  [Aria.] 

Ariusla  (t)  ’A piovota  x<xf>o),  a district  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Chios,  where  the  best  wine  in  the  island 
was  grown  ( Ariusium  Vinum,  Virg.  Ed.  v.  71). 

Airnene  (’Ap/re'i%  or  -i\vr\ : Aldiman),  a town 
on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  where  the  10,000 
Greeks,  during  their  retreat,  rested  5 days,  enter- 
tained by  the  people  of  Siuope,  a little  to  the  W. 
of  which  Armcne  stood. 

Armfinla  (’Aofterla : 'Apptviosy  Armenius  : Ar- 
menia), a country  of  Asia,  lying  between  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Caspian,  is  a lofty  table- land, 
backed  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  watered  by 
the  rivers  Cyrus  and  A raxes,  containing  the  sources 
also  of  the  Tigris  and  of  the  Euphrates,  the  latter 
of  which  divides  the  country  into  2 unequal  parts, 
which  were  called  Major  and  Minor.  L Armenia 
Major  or  Propria  (’A.  ij  peya or  t}  iSion  sroXou- 
pitn} : Erzemum,  Kars , Van , and  Erban)%  was 
bounded  on  the  N.E.  and  N.  by  the  Cyrus  (/Tur), 
which  divided  it  from  Albania  and  Iberia  ; on  the 
N.W.  and  W.  by  the  Moschici  mountains  (the  pro- 
longation of  the  chain  of  the  Anti-Taurus),  and  the 
Euphrates  ( Frat\  which  divided  it  from  Colchis 
and  Armenia  Minor ; and  on  the  S,  and  S-E. 
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by  the  mountain!  called  Masiui,  Kiphates,  and 
Gordiaei  (the  prolongation  of  the  Taurus),  and  the 
lower  course  of  the  Araxks,  which  divided  it 
from  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and  Media  : on  the 
E.  the  conntry  comes  to  a point  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes.  It  is  intersected  by 
chains  of  mountains,  between  which  run  the  two 
great  rivers  Araxes,  flowing  E.  into  the  Caspian, 
and  the  Ananias  or  S.  branch  of  the  Euphrates 
(Murad),  flowing  W.  into  the  main  stream  ( Fmt ) 
just  above  M.  Matins.  The  E.  extremity  of  the 
chain  of  mountains  which  separates  the  Itasins 
of  these  two  rivers,  and  which  is  an  offshoot  of 
the  Anti-Taurus,  forms  the  Ararat  of  Scripture. 
In  the  S.  of  the  conntry  is  the  great  lake  of  las, 
Arsi&sa  Palus,  enclosed  by  mountain  chains  which 
connect  Ararat  with  the  S.  range  of  mountains.  — 
2.  Armenia  Minor  (’A.  nocpd  or  flpaxvrspa),  was 
hounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  which  divided 
it  from  Armenia  Major,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  by 
the  mountains  Scodises,  Paryadres,  and  Anti- 
Taurus,  dividing  it  from  Pontus  and  Cappadocia, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Taurus,  dividing  it  from 
Commagene  in  N.  Syria,  so  that  it  contained  the 
country  E.  and  S.  of  the  city  of  Stuns  (the  ancient 
Cabira  or  $e  baste)  as  far  as  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Taurus.  The  boundaries  between  Armenia  Minor 
and  Cappadocia  varied  at  different  times  ; and  in- 
deed the  whole  country  up  to  the  Euphrates  is 
sometimes  called  Cappadocia,  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  E.  of  the  Halys 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  included  under  the 
name  of  Armenia. — The  people  of  Armenia  claimed 
to  be  aboriginal  ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
that  branch  of  the  human  race  which  is  called 
Caucasian.  Their  language,  though  possessing 
some  remarkable  peculiarities  of  its  own,  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  Indo-Germanic  family  ; and  their 
manners  and  religious  ideas  were  similar  to  those 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  with  a greater 
tendency  to  the  personification  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  as  in  the  goddess  Anaitis,  whose  worship 
was  peculiar  to  Armenia.  They  had  commercial 
dealings  with  Assyria  and  Phoenicia.  In  the  time 
of  Xenophon  they  had  preserved  a great  degree  of 
primitive  simplicity,  but  400  years  later  Tacitus 

?'ve*  an  unfavourable  view  of  their  character. — 
be  earliest  Armenian  traditions  represent  the 
country  as  governed  by  native  kings,  who  had  per- 
petually to  maintain  their  independence  against 
attacks  from  Assyria.  They  were  said  to  have 
been  conquered  by  Semiram  is,  but  again  threw  off 
the  yoke  at  the  time  of  the  Median  and  Babylonian 
revolt.  Their  relations  to  the  Medes  and  Persians 
seem  to  have  varied  between  successful  resistance, 
unwilling  subjection,  and  friendly  alliance.  A body 
of  Armenians  formed  a part  of  the  army  which 
Xerxes  led  against  Greece  ; and  they  assisted 
Darius  Codomannus  against  Alexander,  and  in 
this  war  they  lost  their  king,  and  became  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  empire  (b.  c.  328).  After 
another  interval  of  successful  revolt  (b.  c.  317 — 
274),  they  submitted  to  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  ; 
but  when  Antiochus  the  Great  was  defeated  by  the 
Romans  (b.c.  190),  the  country  again  regained 
iu  independence,  and  it  was  at  this  period  that  it 
was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Armenia 
Major  and  Minor,  under  two  different  dynasties, 
founded  respectively  by  the  nobles  who  beaded 
the  revolt,  Artaxias  aud  Zariadras.  Ultimately, 
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Armenia  Minor  was  made  a Roman  province  by 
Trajan  ; and  Armenia  Major,  after  being  a perpe- 
tual object  of  contention  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Parthians,  was  subjected  to  the  revived  Persian 
empire  by  its  first  king  Artaxerxes  (Ardeshir)  in 
a.  d.  226 

Armenlua  Mona  (rb  ’A pfxsviov  6pos),  a branch 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  chain  in  Armenia  Minor. 

Arminlua  (the  Latinized  form  of  Hermann,  “ the 
chieftain”),  son  of  Sigimer, 44  the  conqueror,”  and 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  who  inhabited 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Hortz  mountains, 
now  forming  the  S.  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick. 
He  was  bom  in  b.  c.  1C;  and  in  his  youth,  he  led 
the  warriors  of  his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Ro- 
man legions  in  Germany,  where  he  learnt  the  lan- 
guage and  military  discipline  of  Rome,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  enrolled 
amongst  the  equites.  In  a.  d.  9,  Arminius,  who 
was  now  27  years  old,  and  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  chief  of  his  tribe,  persuaded  his  country- 
men to  rise  against  the  Romans,  who  were  now 
masters  of  this  port  of  Germany,  and  which 
seemed  destined  to  become,  like  Gaul,  a Roman 
province.  His  attempt  was  crowned  with  success. 
Quintilius  Varus,  who  was  stationed  in  the  country 
with  3 legions,  was  destroyed  with  almost  ail 
his  troops  [Varl'8]  ; and  the  Romans  had  to  re- 
linquish all  their  possessions  beyond  the  Rhine. 
In  1 4,  Arminius  had  to  defend  his  country  against 
Germanicus.  At  first  he  was  successful  ; the 
Romans  were  defeated,  and  Germanicus  withdrew 
towards  the  Rhine,  followed  by  Arminius.  But 
having  been  compelled  by  his  uncle,  Ingniomer, 
against  his  own  wishes,  to  attack  the  Romans 
in  their  entrenched  camp,  his  army  w*as  routed, 
and  the  Romans  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
Rhine.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  campaign  that 
Thusnelda,  the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  reserved  with  the 
infant  boy  to  whom  she  soon  after  gave  birth  in 
her  captivity,  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Germanicus 
at  Rome.  In  16,  Arminius  was  again  called  upon 
to  resist  Germanicus,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  his 
country  was  probably  only  saved  from  subjection 
by  the  jealousy  of  Tiberias,  who  recalled  Germa- 
nicus in  the  following  year.  At  length  Arminius 
aimed  at  al>solute  power,  and  was  in  consequence 
cut  off  by  his  owm  relations  in  the  37th  year  of  his 
age,  a.  D.  19. 

Armorica  or  Aremorica,  the  name  of  the  N.W. 
coast  of  Gaul  from  the  Ligeris  (Loire)  to  the  Se- 
quana  (Seme),  derived  from  the  Celtic  ar,  air, 
44  upon,”  and  snare,  mor,  44  the  sea.”  The  Armo- 
ricae  nutates  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  (B.  G. 
viL  75). 

Axna  (Areas,  -fitis : CiviteUa  d'Amo),  a towm 
in  Umbria  near  Perutia. 

Arnae  t *A prat),  a town  in  Chalcidice  in  Mace- 
donia, S.  of  Aulon  and  Bromiscus. 

Arne  CApyrj),  a town  in  Boeotia  mentioned  by 
Homer  (7/.  ii.  507),  supposed  by  Pan.sanins  to  be 
the  same  as  Chaeronfia,  but  placed  by  others  near 
Acraephium  on  the  E.  of  the  lake  Copais. 

Arnissa  ("Apytirtra : Ostrova  ?),  a town  in  Eor- 
daea  in  Macedonia. 

Arnoblu*.  1.  The  elder,  a native  of  Africa, 
lived  about  a.  d.  300,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian. 
He  was  at  first  a teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca  in 
Africa,  but  afterwards  embraced  Christianity ; and 
to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  con- 
o 4 
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version,  he  wrote,  while  yet  a catechumen,  his 
celebrated  work  against  the  Pagans,  in  7 books 
( Libri  septem  ad  versus  Genie* ),  which  we  still  pos- 
sess. The  best  edition  is  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1816. 
— 2.  The  Younger,  lived  about  a.  d.  460,  and 
was  probably  a bishop  or  presbyter  in  Gaul.  He 
wrote  a commentary  on  the  Psalms,  still  extant, 
which  shows  that  he  was  a Semi- Pelagian. 

AraSn  f'Apj'wi' : Wad-el  Xfojilt),  a considerable 
river  of  E.  Palestine,  rising  in  the  Arabian  Desert, 
and  flowing  W.  through  a rocky  valley  into  the 
Lacus  Asphaltites  ( Dead  Sea).  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Amonos  ; and  in  it  the  Romans 
had  a military  station,  called  Castra  Arnonensia. 

Arnus  (Amo),  the  chief  river  of  Etruria,  rises 
in  the  Apennines,  flows  by  Pisae,  and  falls  into  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea.  It  gave  the  name  to  the  Tribus 
A miensis,  formed  B.C.  387. 

Arda  (’A p6a  or  ’A pdrj),  the  ancient  name  of 
Patrak. 

Aromati  (rh  'ApMpara,  'Aptcudrocv  & npov  : 
Cape  Guartiafui ),  the  E.-most  promontory  of  Africa, 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Arabian  Gulf : also  the 
surrounding  district  was  called  Aromata  or  Aroma- 
tophora  Regio,  with  a town  'Apwndruv  luirdpiov : 
so  named  from  the  abundance  of  spices  which  the 
district  produced. 

Arpi  ( Arpfinus : Arpi\  an  inland  town  in  the 
Daunian  Apulia,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by 
Diomedes,  who  called  it  "Apyos  Tinrto*',  from  which 
its  later  names  of  A rgyrippa  or  A rgyripa  and  A rpi 
are  said  to  have  arisen  {I lie  (Diomedes)  urban 
A rgyripam,  patriae  cognomina  gentit r,  Virg.  Aen.  xi. 
246).  During  the  time  of  its  independence  it  was 
a flourishing  commercial  town,  using  Salapia  as  its 
harbour.  It  was  friendly  to  the  Romans  in  the 
Samnite  wars,  but  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216 1 it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  213,  deprived  of  its  independence,  and 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity. 

Arpinum  (ArpTnas, -atis : Arpino ),  a town  of 
Latium  on  the  small  river  Fibrenus  ( Fibreno ),  ori- 
ginally belonging  to  the  Volscians  and  afterwards 
to  the  Samnites,  from  whom  the  Romans  wrested 
it,  was  a Roman  municipium,  and  received  the  jus 
suffragii,  or  right  of  voting  in  the  Roman  comitia, 
b.  c.  188.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Marius  and 
Cicero,  the  latter  of  whom  was  born  in  his  father's 
villa,  situated  on  a small  island  formed  by  the  river 
Fibrenus.  Cicero's  brother  Quintus  had  an  estate 
S.  of  Arpinum,  called  Arcanum. 

Arretlum  or  Arctium  (Arretlnus : Arezzo),  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  12  cities  of  Etruria, 
was  situated  in  the  N.  E.  of  the  country  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  possessed  a fertile  terri- 
tory near  the  sources  of  the  Arnus  and  the  Tiber, 
producing  good  wine  and  com.  It  was  thrice 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  whence  we  read  of 
Arrctini  Vdrret,  Fidenales , Julie  uses.  It  was  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  its  pottery,  which  was  of 
red  ware.  The  Cilnii,  from  whom  Maecenas  was 
descended,  were  a noble  family  of  Arretium.  The 
ruins  of  a city  2 or  3 miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Arezzo, 
on  a height  called  Poggio  di  San  Cornelia,  or  Caslel 
Secco , are  probably  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
retium. 

Arrhapachitia  (’A/tya»ax‘Tis),  a district  of 
Assyria,  between  the  rivers  Lycos  and  Choatras. 

Arrhibaeus  {'AfipiSaios ),  chieftain  of  the  Mace- 
donians of  Lyncuii,  revolted  against  king  Perdiccas 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  to  reduce  him 
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that  Perdiccas  sent  for  Brasidas  (a.  c.  424),  and 
against  him  took  place  the  unsuccessful  joint  ex- 
pedition, in  which  Perdiccas  deserted  Brasidas,  and 
Brasidas  effected  his  bold  and  skilful  retreat. 

Arrhidaeus  (*A tyttaios)  or  Aridaeus  (’A pi- 
Halos).  1.  A half-brother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
son  of  Philip  and  a female  dancer,  Philinna  of 
IjarisftA,  was  of  imbecile  understanding.  He  was 
at  Babylon  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  a.  c. 
323,  and  was  elected  king  under  the  name  of 
Philip.  The  young  Alexander,  the  infant  son  of 
Roxana,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  govern- 
ment. In  322,  Arrhidaeus  married  Eurydice.  On 
their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydice  attempted  to 
obtain  the  supreme  power  in  opposition  to  Polv- 
sperchon  ; but  Arrhidaeus  and  Eurydice  were  made 
prisoners,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Olympias, 
317. — 2.  One  of  Alexander's  generals,  obtained, 
the  province  of  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  at  the 
division  of  the  provinces  in  321  at  Tripamdisus, 
but  was  deprived  of  it  by  Antigonus  in  319. 

Arrla.  1.  Wife  of  Caecina  Paetus.  When 
her  husband  was  ordered  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  a.  d.  42,  and  hesitated  to 
do  so,  Arria  stabbed  herself,  handed  the  dagger  to 
her  husband,  and  said,  “ Paetus,  it  does  not  pain 
me."— 2.  Daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  wife  of 
Thrasea. 

Arrianus  (’ Afifiiavds).  1.  Of  Nicomedia  in  Bi- 
thvnia,  bom  about  a.  d.  90,  was  a pupil  and  friend 
of  Epictetus,  and  first  attracted  attention  as  a phi  • 
losopher  by  publishng  at  Athens  the  lectures  of 
hia  master.  In  124,  he  gained  the  friendship  of 
Hadrian  during  his  stay  in  Greece,  and  received 
from  the  emperor  the  Roman  citizenship ; from  this 
time  he  assumed  the  name  of  Flavius.  In  136, 
he  waa  appointed  praefect  of  Cappadocia,  which 
was  invaded  the  year  after  by  the  Alani  or  Mas  - 
sagetae,  whom  he  defeated.  Under  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  146,  Arrian  was  consul  ; and  about  150 
he  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  from  this  time 
lived  in  his  native  town  of  Nicomedia,  as  priest  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  Arrian  was  one 
of  the  most  active  and  best  writers  of  his  time. 
He  was  a close  imitator  of  Xenophon  both  in  the 
subjects  of  his  works  and  in  the  stylo  in  which 
they  were  written.  He  regarded  bis  relation  to 
Epictetus  as  similar  to  that  of  Xenophon  to  So- 
crates ; and  it  was  his  endeavour  to  carry  out  that 
resemblance.  With  this  view  he  published,  l.  the 
philosophical  lectures  of  his  master  (Aiarpigol 
{Ew«kt^tov)  in  8 books,  the  first  half  of  which  is 
still  extant.  Edited  in  Sell  weigh  fuser's  Epidetoae 
Philosophiae  Monumenta,  vol.  iii.,  and  in  Coraet' 
Yldptpya  ’EWrjv.  Bi€\io6.  vol.  viii.  — 2.  An  ab- 
stract of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Epictetus 
(,E7x«*#d8,°1'  ’Ewwct^tou),  which  is  still  extant. 
This  celebrated  work  maintained  its  authority  for 
many  centuries,  both  with  Christians  and  Pagans. 
The  best  editions  are  those  of  Sehweighauser  and 
Coraes,  in  the  collections  above  referred  to.  He 
also  published  other  works  relating  to  Epictetus, 
which  are  now  lost.  His  original  works  are  : — 
3.  A treatise  on  the  chase  (Kuvrry7rn*3t),  which 
forms  a kind  of  supplement  to  Xenophon's  work 
on  the  same  subject,  and  is  printed  in  most  editions 
of  Xenophon’s  works.  — 4.  The  History  of  the 
Asiatic  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great  (’A*-d- 
Saats  'AA f(drifpov)t  in  7 books,  the  most  important 
of  Arrian's  works.  This  great  work  reminds  the 
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reader  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  not  only  by  its 
title,  but  also  by  the  ease  and  clearness  of  its  style. 
It  is  also  of  great  value  for  its  historical  accuracy, 
being  based  upon  the  most  trustworthy  histories 
written  by  the  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  espe- 
cially those  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  of 
Arirtobulus,  the  son  of  Aristobulns.  — 5.  On  India 
or  Ttt’IeUiicd),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a continuation  of  the  Anabasis,  at  the  end  of  which 
it  is  usually  printed.  This  work  is  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  probably  in  imitation  of  Ctesiaa  of 
Cnidus,  whose  work  on  the  same  subject  Arrian 
wished  to  supplant  by  a more  trustworthy  and  correct 
account  The  best  editions  of  the  Anabasis  are  by 
Ellendt,  Regimontii,  1832,  and  by  C.  W.  Kriiger, 
Berlin,  1835;  of  the  Indica  by  Schmieder,  Halle, 
1798.  — 6.  A description  of  a voyage  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Euxine  (xvporAour  tovtov  Ei(tlvov)^ 
which  had  undoubtedly  been  made  by  Arrian  him- 
self during  his  government  of  Cappadocia.  This 
Periplos  has  come  down  to  us  together  with  a 
Periplus  of  the  Erythraean,  and  a Periplus  of  the 
F.uxine  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  both  of  which  also 
hear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but  they  belong  undoubt- 
edly to  a later  period.  The  best  editions  are  in 
Hudson's  Geopraphi  Hfuwm,  vol.  in  and  in  Gail's 
and  Hoffmann's  collections  of  the  minor  Geogra- 
phers.— 7.  A work  on  Tactics  (A 6yoi  raxTiKbs  or 
T*\vv  TawTi>r^),  of  which  we  possess  at  present 
only  a fragment:  printed  in  Blancard's  collection 
of  the  minor  works  of  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote 
numerous  other  works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost. 
— 2.  A Roman  jurisconsult,  probably  lived  nnder 
Trajan,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  person  with  the 
orator  Arrianus,  who  corresponded  with  the  younger 
Pliny.  He  wrote  a treatise  de  Intcrdictis,  of  which 
the  2d  book  is  quoted  in  the  Digest. 

Arrlbaa,  Arrfbaa,  Arymbas,  or  Tharrytas 
(’A$ iias,  ’A^e&xs,  'kpvp&as%  or  &afif>vr ar ),  a de- 
scendant of  Achilles,  and  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
the  Molossians  in  Epirus.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
"ducated  at  Athens,  and  on  his  return  to  his  native 
-f.untry  to  have  framed  for  the  Molossians  a code  of 
awy,  and  established  a regular  constitution. 

Q.  Arrlus.  1_  Praetor,  a.  c.  72,  defeated  Crixus, 
•he  leader  of  the  runaway  slaves,  but  was  after- 
wards conquered  by  Spartacus.  In  71,  Arrius  was 
o have  succeeded  Verves  as  propraetor  in  Sicily, 
rat  died  on  his  way  to  Sicily.  —2.  A son  of  the 
’receding,  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
onsulship,  b.  c.  59.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
f Cicero. 

Arrius  Aper.  [Aprr.] 

I.  Ammtlus.  1.  Proscribed  by  the  triumvirs 
n b.  c.  43,  but  escaped  to  Sext  Pompey  in  Sicily, 
M was  restored  to  the  state  with  Pompey.  He 
frequently  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  fleet 
f Octavianus  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  31,  and  was 
°wol  in  22.  — 2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
•.  n.  6.  Augustus  declared  in  his  last  illness,  that 
Immtina  was  not  unworthy  of  the  empire,  and  would 
ave  boldness  enough  to  seize  it,  if  an  opportunity 
resented.  This  rendered  him  an  object  of  sus- 
•rion  to  Tiberius.  He  was  charged  in  a.  d.  37, 

* an  accomplice  in  the  crimes  of  Albucilla,  and 
Qt  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Arsa  (AzvHffa),  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica. 
Arsices  (’A p<rdtnjs\  the  name  of  the  founder  of 
le  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  borne  by  all 
» successors,  who  were  hence  called  the  Arsaddae. 
He  was  of  obscure  origin,  and  seems  to  have 
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come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ochus.  He 
induced  the  Parthians  to  revolt  from  the  Syrian 
empire  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  he  became  the  first 
monarch  of  the  Parthians.  This  event  probably 
took  place  about  B.  c.  250,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
II.  ; but  the  history  of  the  revolt,  as  well  as  of 
the  events  which  immediately  followed,  is  stated 
very  differently  by  different  historians.  Arsaces 
reigned  only  2 years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Tiridates.  — 2.  Tiridates,  reigned  37 
years,  b.  c.  248 — 211,  and  defeated  Seleucus  Cal- 
linicus,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  II. — 8.  Arta- 
banus  I.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  attacked  by 
Antiochus  III.  (the  Great),  who,  however,  was 
unable  to  subdue  his  country,  and  at  length  recog- 
nised him  as  king,  about  210.  — 4.  Priapatius, 
son  of  the  preceding,  reigned  15  years,  and  left  3 
sons,  Phraates,  MithridnUs,  and  Artabanus.  — 5. 
Phraates  L,  subdued  the  Mardi,  and,  though  he 
had  many  sons,  left  the  kingdom  to  his  brother 
Mithridates.  — 6.  Mithridates  I.,  son  of  Arsaces 
IV.,  greatly  enlarged  the  Parthian  empire  by  his 
conquests.  He  defeated  Demetrius  Nicator,  king 
of  Syria,  and  took  him  prisoner  in  138.  Mithri- 
dates treated  Demetrius  with  respect,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Rhodognne  in  marriage.  Mith- 
ridates died  during  the  captivity  of  Demetrius, 
between  138  and  130. —7.  Phraates  II.,  son  of 
the  preceding,  carried  on  war  against  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidetes,  whom  Phraates  defeated  and  slew 
in  battle,  b.  c.  128.  Phraates  himself  was  shortly 
after  killed  in  battle  by  the  Scythians,  who  hnd 
been  invited  by  Antiochus  to  assist  him  against 
Phraates,  but  who  did  not  arrive  till  after  the 
fall  of  the  former. — 8.  Artab&nus  II.,  youngest 
brother  of  Arsaces  VI.,  and  youngest  son  of  Ar- 
saces  IV.,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Thogarii  or 
Tochari,  apparently  after  a short  reign.  — ■ 9.  Mith- 
ridates II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  prosecuted  mnny 
wars  with  success,  and  added  many  nations  to  the 
Parthian  empire,  whence  he  obtained  the  surname 
of  Great.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Romans 
first  had  any  official  communication  with  Parthia. 
Mithridates  sent  an  ambassador  to  Sulla,  who  had 
come  into  Asia  b.  c.  92,  and  requested  alliance 
with  the  Romans.  — 10.  (Mnascires  !)  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  successor  of  Arsaces  IX.  Even 
his  name  is  uncertain.  — 11  Sanatroces,  reigned  7 
years, and  died  about  b.c.  70.— 12.  Phra&tes  III., 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Mithridates  of  Pon- 
tua,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  courted.  He  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  bat  he  took 
no  part  in  the  war.  At  a later  period  misunder- 
standings arose  between  Pompey  and  Phraates, 
but  Pompey  thought  it  more  prudent  to  avoid  a 
war  with  the  Parthians,  although  Phraates  had 
invaded  Armenia,  and  Tigranes,  the  Armenian 
king,  implored  Pompey's  assistance.  Phraates 
was  murdered  soon  afterwards  by  his  2 sons, 
Mithridates  and  Orodes.  — 13.  Mithridates  HI., 
son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded  his  father  during 
the  Armenian  war.  On  his  return  from  Armenia, 
Mithridntes  was  expelled  from  the  throne,  on  ac- 
count of  his  cruelly,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Orodes.  Mithridates  afterwards  made 
war  upon  his  brother,  hut  was  taken  prisoner  and 
put  to  death.  — 14.  Orodes  I.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  the  Parthian  king,  whose  general 
Surenas  defeated  Crassus  and  the  Romans,  b.  c. 
53.  [Crassus.]  After  the  death  of  Crassus, 
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Orodes  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  son 
Pacorus.  who  entered  Syria  in  51  with  a small 
force,  but  was  driven  back  bv  Cassius.  In  50 
Pacorus  again  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  a much 
larger  army,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Antioch,  but 
was  defeated  near  AntigonSa  by  Cassius.  The 
Parthians  now  remained  quiet  for  some  years.  In 
40  they  crossed  the  Euphrates  again,  under  the 
command  of  Pacorus  and  Labienus,  the  son  of  T. 
Labienus.  They  overran  Syria  and  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  were  defeated  in  39  by  Ventidius 
Bassus,  one  of  Antony’s  legates : Labienus  was 
slain  in  the  flight,  and  the  Parthians  retired  to 
their  own  dominions.  In  38,  Pacorus  again  in- 
vaded Syria,  but  was  completely  defeated  and  fell 
in  the  battle.  This  defeat  was  a severe  blow  to 
the  aged  king  Orodes,  who  shortly  afterwards  sur- 
rendered the  crown  to  his  son,  Phraates,  during 
his  life-time.  — 15.  Phraates  IV.,  commenced  his 
reign  by  murdering  his  father,  his  30  brothers,  and 
his  own  son,  who  was  grown  up.  that  there  might 
be  none  of  the  roval  family  whom  the  Parthians 
could  place  upon  the  throne  in  his  stead.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  cruelty  many  of  the  Parthian 
nobles  fled  to  Antony  (37),  who  invaded  Parthia 
in  36,  but  was  obliged  to  retreat  after  losing 
a great  part  of  his  array.  A few  years  after- 
wards the  cruelties  of  Phraates  produced  a rebellion 
against  him  ; he  was  driven  out  of  the  country, 
and  Tiridates  proclaimed  king  in  his  stead.  Phraa- 
tes, however,  was  soon  restored  by  the  Scythians, 
and  Tiridates  fled  to  Augustus,  carrying  with  him 
the  youngest  son  of  Phraates.  Augustus  restored 
bis  son  to  Phraates,  on  condition  of  his  surrender- 
ing the  Roman  standards  and  prisoners  taken  in 
the  war  with  Crassus  and  Antony.  They  were 
given  up  in  20 : their  restoration  caused  universal 
joy  at  Rome,  and  was  celebrated  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  by  festivals  and  commemorative  monu- 
ments. Phraates  also  sent  to  Augustus  as  hostages 
bis  4 sons,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
carried  to  Rome.  In  a.  d.  2,  Phraates  was  poi- 
soned by  his  wife  Thermusa,  and  her  son  Phraata- 
ces.  — 18.  Phraataces,  reigned  only  a short  time, 
as  he  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  on  account  of 
his  crimes.  The  Parthian  nobles  then  elected  as 
king  Orodes,  who  was  of  the  family  of  the  Area- 
cidae.  — 17.  OrSdes  II.,  also  reigned  only  a short 
time,  os  he  was  killed  by  the  Parthians  on  account 
of  his  cruelty.  Upon  his  death  the  Parthians  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  for  Vonones,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Phraates  IV.,  who  was  accordingly  granted  to 
them.  —18.  Vo  nones  I.,  son  of  Phraates  IV., 
was  also  disliked  by  his  subjects,  who  therefore 
invited  Artabanus,  king  of  Media,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  Artabanns  drove  Vonones 
out  of  Parthia,  who  resided  first  in  Armenia,  next 
in  Syria,  and  subsequently  in  Cilicia.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  a.  d.  19,  according  to  some  accounts 
by  order  of  Tiberius  on  account  of  his  great  wealth. 
— 19.  Artabanus  III.,  obtained  the  Parthian 
kingdom  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  Vonones, 
about  a.  D.  16.  Artabanus  placed  Arsaces,  one 
of  his  sons,  over  Armenia,  and  assumed  a hostile 
attitude  towards  the  Romans.  His  subjects,  whom 
he  oppressed,  despatched  an  embassy  to  Tiberius 
to  beg  him  to  send  to  Parthia  Phraates,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Phraates  IV.  Tiberius  willingly  complied 
with  the  request  ; but  Phraates  upon  arriving  in 
Syria  was  carried  off  by  a disease,  a.  d.  35.  As 
soon  os  Tiberius  heard  of  his  death,  he  set  up  Ti- 
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ridates,  another  of  the  Amcidae,  as  a claimant  to 
the  Parthian  throne:  Artabanus  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  kingdom,  and  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
Hyrcanians  and  Carmanians.  Hereupon  Vitellios, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
placed T iridate*  on  the  throne.  Artabanus  was,  how- 
ever, recalled  next  year  (36)  by  his  fickle  subjects. 
He  was  once  more  expelled  by  his  subjects,  and 
once  more  restored.  He  died  soon  after  his  last 
restoration,  leaving  two  sons,  Bardanes  and  Gotar- 
zes,  whose  civil  wars  are  related  differently  by 
Josephus  and  Tacitus.  — 20.  Gotarzes,  succeeded 
his  father,  Artabanus  III.,  but  was  defeated  by 
his  brother  Bardanes  and  retired  into  Hyrcania.  — 

21.  Bardanes,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  put 
to  death  by  his  subjects  in  47,  whereupon  Gotarzes 
again  obtained  the  crown.  But  as  be  ruled  with 
cruelty,  the  Parthians  secretly  begged  the  emperor 
Claudius  to  send  them  from  Rome  Meherdates, 
grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  Claudius  complied  with 
their  request,  and  commanded  the  governor  of  Syria 
to  assist  Meherdates,  but  the  latter  was  defeated 
in  battle,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Gotarees.— 

22.  Von5nes  II.,  succeeded  Gotarzes  about  50. 
His  reign  was  short.  — 23.  VologStes  I.,  son  of 
Vonones  II.  or  Artabanus  III.  Soon  after  his 
accession,  he  conquered  Armenia,  which  he  gave 
to  his  brother  Tiridates.  In  55  he  gave  up  Ar- 
menia to  the  Romans,  but  in  58  he  again  placed 
his  brother  over  Armenia  and  declared  war  against 
the  Romans.  This  war  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
Romans  : the  Parthians  were  repeatedly  defeated 
by  Domitius  Corbulo,  and  Tiridates  was  driven 
out  of  Armenia.  At  length,  in  62,  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  Vologeses  and  the  Romans  on  con- 
dition that  Nero  would  surrender  Armenia  to  Ti- 
ridates, provided  the  latter  would  come  to  Rome 
and  receive  it  as  a gift  from  the  Roman  emperor. 
Tiridates  came  to  Rome  in  63,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  extraordinary  splendour,  and  obtained 
from  Nero  the  Armenian  crown.  Vologeses  after- 
wards maintained  friendly  relations  with  Vespasian, 
and  seems  to  have  lived  till  the  reign  of  Domitias. 
— 24.  Pao5nis,  succeeded  his  father,  Vologeses 
I.,  and  was  a contemporary  of  Doroitian  and  Tra- 
jan.—25.  ChosrSes  or  Osrdes,  succeeded  his 
brother  Pacorus  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  HU 
conquest  of  Armenia  occasioned  the  invasion  of  Par- 
thia by  Trajan,  who  stripped  it  of  many  of  its  pro- 
vinces, and  made  the  Parthians  fora  time  subject  to 
Rome.  [Trajanus,]  Upon  the  death  of  Trajan 
in  a.  D.  117,  the  Parthians  expelled  Parthamas 
pates  whom  Trajan  had  placed  upon  the  throne, 
and  recalled  their  former  king,  Chosroes.  Hadrian 
relinquished  the  conquests  of  Trajan,  and  made  the 
Euphrates,  as  before,  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Chosroes  died  during  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  — 26.  Vologfises  IL,  succeeded  his 
father  Chosroes,  and  reigned  from  about  1 22  to 
149.-27.  Vologeses  III.,  began  to  reign  in  149. 
He  invaded  Syria  in  162,  but  the  generals  of  the 
emperor  Verus  drove  him  back  into  his  own  domi- 
nions, invaded  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  and  took 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  ; and  Vologeses  was  obliged 
to  purchase  peace  by  ceding  Mesopotamia  to  the 
Romans.  From  this  time  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  there  is  great  confusion  in  the 
list  of  kings.  — 28.  Vologlses  IV.,  probably  as- 
cended the  throne  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  * HU 
dominions  were  invaded  by  Septiraius  Severn  a who 
took  Ctesiphon  in  199.  On  the  death  of  Yolo- 
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geses  IV.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla,  Parthia  was  tom  asunder  by  contests  for  the 
crown  between  the  sons  of  Vologeses.  — 29.  Volo- 
geses V.,  son  of  Vologeses  IV.,  was  attacked  by 
Caracalla  in  2 1 .5,  and  about  the  same  time  was 
dethroned  by  his  brother  Artabanus.  — 30.  Arta- 
banus IV.,  the  last  king  of  Parthia.  The  war 
commenced  by  Caracalla  against  Vologeses,  was 
continued  against  Artabanui  ; but  Macrinus,  the 
successor  of  Caracalla,  concluded  peace  with  the  ( 
Parthians.  In  this  war  Artabanus  had  lost  the 
best  of  his  troops,  and  the  Persians  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  recovering  their  long-lost  independ- 
ence. They  were  led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardshir), 
the  son  of  Sassan,  and  defeated  the  Parthians  in 
three  great  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  Artabanus 
was  taken  prisoner  and  killed,  a.  d.  226.  Thus 
ended  the  Parthian  empire  of  the  Arsacidae,  after 
it  had  existed  476  years.  The  Parthians  were 
now  obliged  to  submit  to  Artazerxes,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  which  continued 
to  reign  till  a.  d.  651. 

Arsacla  (*Ap<raKla:  R«.  S.E.  of  Teheran),  a 
great  city  of  Media,  S.  of  the  Caspiae  Portae,  ori- 
ginally named  Rhagae  (*Peryox)  ; rebuilt  by  Sc- 
leucos  Nicator,  and  called  Europos  (Eupunrts)  ; 
again  destroyed  in  the  Parthian  Wars  and  rebuilt 
by  Arsaces,  who  named  it  after  himself. 

Arsacidae,  the  name  of  a dynasty  of  Parthian 
kings.  [Arracks.]  It  was  also  the  name  of  a 
dynasty  of  Armenian  kings,  who  reignpd  in  Ar- 
menia from  b.  c.  149  to  a.  d.  420.  This  dynasty 
was  founded  by  Artaxiar  I,  who  was  related 
to  the  Parthian  Arsacidae. 

Ar*am5sit&  (’  Apo-an-clsrara,  also  wrongly  abbrev. 
’A pfiuHTaTa : Shemshat),  a town  and  strong  fortress 
in  Armenia  Major,  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris,  near  the  most  frequented  pass 
of  the  Taurus. 

Ananias,  -ins,  or  -us  (*Ap<rarias,  &c.),  the 
name  of  two  rivers  of  Great  Armenia.— 1.  (Murad), 
the  S.  arm  of  the  Euphrates.  [Armenia.]  — 2. 
(.4r*/un  J),  a small  stream  rising  near  the  sources  of 
the  Tigris,  and  flowing  W.  into  the  Euphrates  near 
Melitene. 

ArsenArla,  or  -enn-  (’Apovjrapta : A rzatc , Ru.), 
a town  in  Mauretania  Cnesaricnsis,  3 miles  (Horn.) 
from  the  sea  : a Roman  colony. 

Arsing.  [Akzanbnr.] 

Anes,  Narses,  or  Oarses  ("Ap<n)s,  Ndptn?*,  or 
Ocfyxnjj),  youngest  son  of  king  Artaxerxes  III. 
Ochos,  was  raised  to  the  Persian  throne  by  the 
eunuch  Bagoas  after  he  had  poisoned  Artaxerxes, 
Bl  c.  339.  but  he  was  murdered  by  Bagoas  in  the  3rd 
year  of  his  reign,  when  he  attempted  to  free  himself 
from  the  bondage  in  which  he  was  kept  After  the 
death  of  Arses,  Bagoas  made  Darius  III.  king. 

Arsla  (Arm),  a river  in  Istria,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Upper  Italy  and  IUyricum,  with 
a town  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

Arsla  Silva,  a wood  in  Etruria  celebrated  for 
the  battle  between  the  Tarquins  and  the  Romans. 

ArsInW  fApairhy).  I.  Mythological.  1.  Daughter 
of  Phegeus,  and  wife  of  Alcmaeon.  As  she  disap- 
proved of  the  murder  of  Alcmaeon,  the  sons  of 
Phegeus  put  her  into  a chest  and  carried  her  to 
Agapenor  at  Tegea,  where  they  accused  her  of 
haring  killed  Alcmaeon.  [Alcmaeon,  Agenor.] 
— 2.  Nurse  of  Orestes,  saved  the  latter  from  the 
hands  of  Clytemne«tra,and  carried  him  toStrophius, 
father  of  Pylades.  Some  aocounts  call  her  Lao- 
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damla.  — 3.  Daughter  of  Leucippus  and  Philodice, 
became  by  Apollo  mother  of  Eriopis  and  Aescula- 
pius.— II.  Historical.  L Mother  of  Ptolemy  I., 
was  a concubine  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  married  Lagus,  while  she  was  pregnant 
with  Ptolemy.— 2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.  and 
Berenice,  married  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in 
ac.  300  ; after  the  death  of  Lysimachus  in  281, 
she  married  her  half-brother,  Ptolemy  Ccraunus, 
who  murdered  her  children  by  Lysimachus  ; and, 
lastly,  in  279,  she  married  her  own  brother  Pto- 
I lemv  II.  Philadelphus.  Though  Arsinofe’  bore 
' Ptolemy  no  children,  she  was  exceedingly  beloved 
1 by  him  ; he  gave  her  name  to  several  cities,  called 
| a district  (runts)  of  Egypt  Arsino'ites  after  her, 
and  honoured  her  memory  in  various  ways.  — 3. 
Daughter  of  Lysimachus,  married  Ptolemy  II. 

I Philadelphus  soon  after  his  accession,  B.  c.  285. 

. In  consequence  of  her  plotting  against  her  name- 
sake [No.  2],  when  Ptolemy  fell  in  love  with  her, 
she  was  banished  to  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt.  She 
had  by  Ptolemy  three  children,  Ptolemy  III.  Ever- 
getea,  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.— 4.  Also  called 
Eurydiot  and  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  III. 
Evergetes,  wife  of  her  l>rother  Ptolemy  IV.  Philo- 
pator,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphancs.  She 
was  killed  by  Philammon  by  order  of  her  husband. 
— 5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes,  escaped 
from  Caesar,  when  he  was  besieging  Alexandria 
in  o.  c.  47,  and  was  recognised  as  queen  by  the 
Alexandrians.  After  the  capture  of  Alexandria 
she  was  carried  to  Rome  by  Caesar,  and  led  in 
triumph  by  him  in  46.  She  was  afterwards  dis- 
missed by  Caesar,  and  returned  to  Alexandria  ; 
but  her  sister  Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  have 
her  put  to  death  in  41. 

Arsln&€  ('Apairiri : 'Apoiroevs,  or  the 

name  of  several  cities  of  the  times  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  each  called  after  one  or  other  of  the 
persons  of  the  same  name  (see  above).  — 1.  In 
Aetolia,  formerly  KwycGira.—  2.  On  the  N.  coast 
of  Cyprus,  on  the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Marium 
(M dpiov),  which  Ptolemy  I.  had  destroyed.— 3 
A port  on  the  W-  coast  of  Cyprus.  — 4.  (Fama- 
gosla ),  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Cyprus,  between  Sa- 
lamis  and  Lcucolla.—  5.  In  Cilicia,  E.  of  Ane- 
murium.  — 6.  ( Ajeroud  or  Suen),  in  the  Nomos 
Heroopolites  in  Lower  Egypt,  near  or  upon  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  Heroopolites  or  W.  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea  (Gulf  of  Suex).  It  was  afterwards 
called  Cleopatris.  — 7.  (Medinet-ei-Faiouin,  Ru.), 
the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Arsinoltes  in  the  Hepta- 
nomis  or  Middle  Egypt  [Akc.yptus,  p.  15,  b.]  ; 
formerly  called  Crocrodllopfllis  (KpoKoZtiAur  wd- 
Ait),  and  the  district  Nomos  Crocodilopolites,  from 
its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of 
the  crocodile.  This  nomos  also  contained  the  Lake 
Mocris  and  the  labyrinth.  — 8.  In  Cyrenaica,  also 
called  Taucheira.  — 9.  On  the  coast  of  the  Tro- 
glodytae  on  the  Red  Sea,  E.  of  Egypt.  Its  pro- 
bable position  is  a little  below  the  parallel  of 
Thebes.  — Some  other  cities  called  Arsinoc  are 
better  known  by  other  names,  such  as  Ephesus  in 
Ionia  and  Patara  in  Lvcia. 

Arsissa  or  Mantiana  (’A paitraa,  Mamavh  : 
Van),  a great  lake,  abounding  in  fish,  in  the  S.  of 
Armenia  Major.  [Armenia.] 

Artab&nuB  ('  AfndSavoi).  1.  Son  of  Hystaspes 
and  brother  of  Darius,  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  reign  of  his  nephew  Xerxes,  as  a wise  and 
frank  counsellor.—  2.  An  Hyrcanian,  commander 
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of  the  body-guard  of  Xerxes,  assassinated  this  king  1 
in  b.  c,  465,  with  the  view  of  setting  himself  upon 
the  throne  of  Persia,  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
killed  by  Artaxerxes.— 3.  I.  IL  III.  IV.,  kings 
of  Parthia.  [Arsacrs,  III.  VIII.  XIX.  XXXI.] 

Artab&rus  (’Aprdgafa).  L A Mcde,  acts  a 
prominent  part  in  Xenophon's  account  of  Cyrus  the 
Elder.— 2.  A distinguished  Persian,  a son  of  Phar- 
naces,  commanded  the  Parthians  and  Choosmians, 
in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  b.  c.  480. 
He  served  under  Mardonius  in  479,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Plataea,  he  fled  with 
40,000  men,  and  reached  Asia  in  safety.— 3.  A 
general  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  fought  against  Inarus  in 
Egypt,  B.C.  462.-4.  A Persian  general,  fought 
under  Artaxerxes  1 1.,  against  Datames,  satrap  of 
Cappadocia,  b.  c.  362.  Under  Artaxerxes  III., 
Artabnzus,  who  was  then  satrap  of  W.  Asia,  re- 
volted in  B.  c.  356,  but  was  defeated  and  obliged 
to  take  refuge  with  Philip  of  Macedonia.  lie  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  Artaxerxes,  and  returned 
to  Persia  ; and  he  was  one  of  the  most  faithful 
adherents  of  Darius  III.  Codomannns,  who  raised 
him  to  high  honours.  On  the  death  of  Darius 
(330)  Artabnzus  received  from  Alexander  the  sa- 
trapy of  Bactria.  One  of  his  daughters,  Barsine, 
became  by  Alexander  the  mother  of  Hercules  ; a 
second,  Artocama,  married  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus  ; 
and  a third,  Artonis,  married  Eumenes. 

Artabri,  afterwards  ArotrSbae,  a Celtic  people 
in  the  N.  W.  of  Spain,  near  the  Promontory  Ne- 
rinra  or  Celticum,  also  called  Artabrura  after  them 
(C.  Finitlerre). 

Artace  (* AprdKt] : Artaki)%  a sea- port  town  of 
the  peninsula  of  Cvzicus,  in  the  Propontis:  also  a 
mountain  in  the  same  peninsula. 

Artachaees  (’ApTayafris),  a distinguished  Per- 
sian in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  died  while  Xerxes 
was  at  Athos.  The  mound  which  the  king  raised 
over  him  is  still  in  existence. 

ArtAc6&n&  (*ApTcuc<Wa,  or  -K&yva:  Sekhvan  ?), 
the  ancient  capital  of  Aria,  not  far  from  the  site 
of  the  later  capital,  Alexandria. 

Artaei  (*ApTa«o<),  was,  according  to  Herodotus 
(vi.  61),  the  old  native  name  of  the  Persians.  It 
signifies  noble , and  appears,  in  the  form  Apro,  as 
the  first  part  of  a large  number  of  Persian  proper 
names.  [Comp,  Arii.] 

Artftnes  (’Aprdmjs).  1.  A river  in  Thrace, 
falling  into  the  Ister.  — 2.  A river  in  Bithynia. 

Artaphernes  (,Aproup4pyrjs).  L Son  of  Hys- 
tasnes  and  brother  of  Darius.  He  was  satrap  of 
Sardis  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  b.  c.  500. 
See  Aristagoras.—  2.  Son  of  the  former,  com- 
manded, along  with  Datis,  the  Persian  army  of 
D.irius,  which  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, b.  c.  490.  Artaphernes  commanded  the  Ly- 
dians and  Mysian6  in  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  in  480. 

Artaunum  (Sa/bnrp  near  Homburg?),  a Roman 
fortress  in  Germany  on  M.  Taunus,  built  by  Drusus 
and  restored  by  Germanirus. 

Artavasdes  ('ApraovdffSrjs  or  ’ApraSdtrhjr)  or 
Artabazes  (’A pra(5d£ris).  1.  King  of  the  Greater 
Armenia,  succeeded  his  father  Tigranes.  In  the  ex- 
pedition of  Crassus  against  the  Parthians,  B.  c.  54, 
Artavasdes  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans  ; but  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter,  he  concluded  a peace  with  the 
Parthian  king.  In  36  he  joined  Antony  in  his 
campaign  acaimt  the  Parthians,  and  persuaded  him 
to  invade  Media,  because  he  was  at  enmity  with 
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his  namesake  Artavasdes,  king  of  Media  ; but  he 
treacherously  deserted  Antony  in  the  middle  of  the 
campaign.  Antony  accordingly  invaded  Armenia  in 
34,  contrived  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his  camp, 
where  he  was  immediately  seized,  carried  him  to 
Alexandria,  and  led  him  in  triumph.  He  remained 
in  captivity  till  30,  when  Cleopatra  had  him  killed 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  sent  his  head  to 
his  old  enemy,  Artavasdes  of  Media,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  assistance  from  the  latter.  This  Arta- 
vasdes was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature, 
and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches,  and  historical  works. 
—2.  King  of  Armenia,  probably  a grandson  of 
No.  1,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  Augustus, 
but  was  deposed  by  the  Armenians.— 3.  King  of 
Media  Atropatene,  and  an  enemy  of  Aj-tavasdes  I., 
king  of  Armenia.  Antony  invaded  his  country 
in  36,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Armenian  king,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  Arta- 
vasdes afterwards  concluded  a peace  with  Antony, 
and  gave  his  daughter  Iotape  in  marringe  to  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Antony.  Artavasdes  was  subse- 
quently engaged  in  wars  with  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians.  He  died  shortly  before  20. 

Artax&ta  or  -a©  (t&  ’Aprd^ara,  or  -flora  : Ru. 
above  A'ufcAmm),  the  later  capital  of  Great  Ar- 
menia, built  by  Arts x ias,  under  the  advice  of 
Hannibal,  on  a peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  river 
A raxes.  After  being  burnt  by  the  Romans  under 
Corbulo  (a.  d.  58),  it  was  restored  by  Tiridates, 
and  called  Neroniana.  It  was  still  standing  in 
the  4th  century. 

Artaxerxes  or  Artoxerxes  (’Aprof  or  ’Ap- 
Totfp(ijs),  the  name  of  4 Persian  kings,  is  com- 
pounded of  Ariti,  which  means  “honoured,"  and 
Xerjrs,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Zend,  kguthra* 
“a  king:”  consequently  Ariaxerjes  means  “the 
honoured  king."  — 1.  Sumamed  Longlmanus. 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  right  hand  being  longer 
than  his  left,  reigned  b.  c.  465 — 425.  He  ascended 
the  throne  after  his  father,  Xerxes  L,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  Artabanus,  and  after  he  himself  had  put 
to  death  his  brother  Darius  on  the  instigation  of  Ar- 
tabanus. His  reign  was  disturbed  by  several  dan- 
gerous insurrections  of  the  satraps.  The  Egyptians 
also  revolted  in  460,  under  Inarus,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Athenians.  The  first  anny  which 
Artaxerxes  sent  under  his  brother  Achaemenes  was 
defeated  and  Achaemenes  slain.  The  second  army 
which  he  sent,  under  Artabnzus  and  Megabyzus, 
was  more  successful.  Inarus  was  defeatedi  in  456 
or  455,  but  Amyrtaeus,  another  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents, maintained  himself  in  the  marshes  of  Lower 
Egypt.  At  a later  period  (449)  the  Athenians 
under  Cimon  sent  assistance  to  Amyrtaeus  ; and 
even  after  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  Athenians  gained 
two  victories  over  the  Persians,  one  by  land  and 
the  other  by  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salarais 
in  Cyprus.  After  this  defiat  Artaxerxes  is  said  to 
have  concluded  peace  with  the  Greeks  on  terms 
very  advantageous  to  the  latter.  Artaxerxes  was 
succeeded  by  bis  sun  Xerxes  II.— 2.  Sumamed 
Mnemon,  from  his  good  memory,  succeeded  his 
father,  Darius  II.,  and  reigned  R.  c.  405—359. 
Cyrus,  the  younger  brother  of  Artaxerxes,  who 
was  satrap  of  W.  Asia,  revolted  against  his  brother, 
and,  supported  by  Greek  mercenaries,  invaded 
Upper  Asia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cun&xa,  near 
Babylon,  a battle  wa#  fought  between  the  armies 
of  the  two  brothers,  m which  Cyrus  fell,  b.c.  40 1. 

I [Cyrus.]  Tissaphpnea  was  appointed  satrap  of 
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W.  Asia  in  the  place  of  Cyrus,  and  was  actively 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  Greeks.  [Thimbrgn  ; 
Dzrcyllida.h  ; An RS1LAU8.]  Notwithstanding 

theie  perpetual  conflicts  with  the  Greeks,  the  Per- 
sian empire  maintained  itself  by  the  disunion 
among  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  was  fomented 
and  kept  up  by  Persian  money.  The  peace  of  An- 
talcidaa,  in  b.  c.  388,  gave  the  Persians  even 
greater  power  and  influence  than  they  had  pos- 
sessed before.  [Antalcidah.]  But  the  empire 
was  suffering  from  internal  disturbances,  and  Ar- 
taxerxes  had  to  carry  on  frequent  wars  with  tribu- 
tary princes  and  satraps,  who  endeavoured  to  make 
themselves  independent.  Thus  he  maintained  a 
long  struggle  against  Gvagoras  of  Cyprus,  from  385 
to  3/6  ; he  also  had  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Cardusions,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea  ; and 
his  attempts  to  recover  Egypt  were  unsuccessful. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  put  to  death  his 
eldest  son  Darius,  who  had  formed  a plot  to  assas- 
sinate him.  His  last  days  were  still  further  em- 
bittered by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  son  Ochus, 
who  caused  the  destruction  of  two  of  his  brothers,  ; 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  himself.  Ar  j 
taxerxes  was  succeeded  by  Ochus,  who  ascended 
the  throne  under  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  III.— 3. 
Also  called  Ochus,  reigned  b.  c.  359 — 338.  In' 
order  to  secure  his  throne,  he  began  his  reign  with 
a merciless  extirpation  of  the  members  of  his  fa- 
mily. He  himself  was  a cowardly  and  reckless 
despot ; and  the  great  advantages  which  the  Per- 
sian arms  gained  during  his  reign,  were  owing  only 
to  his  Greek  generals  and  mercenaries.  These  ad- 
vantages consisted  in  the  conquest  of  the  revolted 
satrap  Artabnzus  ( Artabazcs,  No.  4],  and  in  the 
reduction  of  Phoenicia,  of  several  revolted  towns  in 
Cyprus,  and  of  Egypt,  350.  The  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  eunuch 
Bagnas,  and  of  Mentor  the  Rhodian.  At  last  he 
was  poisoned  by  Bagoas,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
youngest  son.  Arses.— 4.  The  founder  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Sassaxidak. 

Artaxias  (’Apraxias)  or  Artaxes  (’Aprc^jjr), 
the  name  of  3 kings  of  Armenia.  — 1.  The  founder 
of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was  one  of  the  generals 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  but  revolted  from  him 
about  B.C.  188,  and  became  an  independent  so- 
vereign. Hannibal  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Artaxias,  and  he  superintended  the  building  of 
Artaxata,  the  capital  of  Armenia.  Artaxias  was 
conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes,  about  165.— 2.  Son  of  Artavasdes, 
was  made  king  by  the  Armenians  when  his  father 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antony  in  34.  In  20  Au- 
gustus, at  the  request  of  the  Armenians,  sent  Ti- 
berias into  Armenia,  in  order  to  depose  Artaxias 
and  place  Tigrance  on  the  throne,  but  Artaxias  was 
put  to  death  before  Tiberius  reached  the  country. 
Tiberius,  however,  took  the  credit  to  himself  of  a 
successful  expedition : whence  Horace  ( Epist . L 
12.  26)  says,  Claud i virtu tc  Neromis  A rmemus  occi- 
<&/.—  3.  Son  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Armenia  by  Germanicus,  in  a.  d. 
18.  He  died  about  35. 

Artayctes  (‘ApTcu);rojf),  Persian  governor  of 
Settus  on  the  Hellespont,  when  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  Greeks  in  B.  c.  478,  met  with  an  ignomi- 
nious death  on  account  of  the  sacrilegious  acts  which 
be  had  committed  against  the  tomb  of  the  hero 
Pmtesilaus. 

ArtlmldSnu  ('AprtfxiZupos).  1.  Suroaraed 
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Aristophanius,  from  his  being  a disciple  of  the 
celebrated  grammarian  Aristophanes,  was  himself 
a grammarian,  and  the  author  of  several  works  now 
lost  — 2.  Of  Cnidus,  a friend  of  Julius  Caesar, 
was  a rhetorician,  and  taught  the  Greek  language 
at  Rome.  — 3.  Daldi&nos,  a native  of  Ephesus, 
but  called  Daldianus,  from  Daldis  in  Lydia,  his 
mother's  birth-place,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
geographer  Artemidorus.  lie  lived  at  Rome  in  the 
reigns  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius  (a.  d.  1 38 
— 180),  and  wrote  a work  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  (’OrcipoKpirucd),  in  5 books,  which  is  still 
extant  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  prove,  that 
the  future  is  revealed  to  man  in  dreams,  and  to 
clear  the  science  of  interpreting  them  from  the 
abuses  with  which  the  fashion  of  the  time  had  sur- 
rounded it  The  style  is  simple,  correct,  and  ele- 
gant The  best  edition  is  by  Reiff,  Lips.  1805. 
— 4.  Of  Ephesus,  a Greek  geographer,  lived 
about  b.  c.  100.  He  made  voyages  round  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea,  and 
apparently  even  in  the  S.  ocean.  He  also  visited 
Iberia  and  Gaul.  The  work,  in  which  he  gave 
the  results  of  his  investigations,  consisted  of  11 
books,  of  which  Marcianus  afterwards  made  an 
abridgement.  The  original  work  is  lost ; but  we 
possess  fragments  of  Marcianus' abridgement,  which 
contain  the  periplus  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and 
accounts  of  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  These 
fragments  are  printed  in  Hudson's  G cograph  i Mi- 
norcs%  vol.  i. 

Artemis  ("Aprefur),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks.  According  to  the  roost  ancient 
account,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leto, 
and  the  twin-sister  of  Apollo,  bom  with  him  in 
the  island  of  Delos.  She  was  regarded  in  various 
points  of  view  by  the  Greeks,  which  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished. — 1.  Artemis  as  the  sister  of 
Apollo^  is  a kind  of  female  Apollo,  that  is,  she  as  a 
female  divinity  represented  the  same  idea  that 
Apollo  did  as  a male  divinity.  As  sister  of  Apollo, 
Artemis  is  like  her  brother  armed  with  a bow, 
quiver,  and  arrows,  and  sends  plagues  and  death 
among  men  and  animals.  Sudden  deaths,  but 
more  especially  those  of  women,  are  described  as 
the  effect  of  her  arrows.  As  Apollo  was  not  only 
a destructive  god,  but  also  averted  evils,  so  Artemis 
likewise  cured  and  alleviated  the  sufferings  of 
mortals.  In  the  Trojan  war  she  sided,  like  Apollo, 
with  the  Trojans.  She  was  more  especially  the 
protectress  of  the  young  ; and  from  her  watching 
over  the  young  of  females,  she  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  goddess  of  the  flocks  and  the  chase.  In  this 
manner  she  also  became  the  huntress  among  the 
immortals.  Artemis,  like  Apollo,  is  unmarried  ; 
she  is  a maiden-divinity  never  conquered  by  love. 
She  slew  Orion  with  her  arrows,  according  to  one 
account,  because  be  made  an  attempt  upon  her 
chastity  ; and  she  changed  Acta  eon  into  a stag, 
simply  because  he  had  seen  her  bathing.  With 
her  brother  Apollo,  she  slew  the  children  of  Niobe, 
who  had  deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto.  When 
Apollo  was  regarded  os  identical  with  the  sun 
or  Helios,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  his 
sister  should  be  regarded  as  Selene  or  the  moon, 
and  accordingly  the  Greek  Artemis  is,  at  least  in 
later  times,  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Hence 
Artemis  is  represented  in  love  with  the  fair  youth 
Endymion,  whom  she  kissed  in  his  sleep,  but  this 
legend  properly  relates  to  Selene  or  the  Moon,  and 
is  foreign  to  the  character  of  Artemis,  who,  as  we 
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have  observed,  was  a goddess  unmoved  by  love.  — 
2.  77 te  A rcadian  A rtemis  is  a goddess  of  the  nymphs, 
and  was  worshipped  as  such  in  Arcadia  in  very  early 
times.  She  hunted  with  her  nymphs  on  the  Ar- 
cadian mountains,  and  her  chariot  was  drawn  by 
4 s tag 8 with  golden  antlers.  There  was  no  con- 
nection between  the  Arcadian  Artemis  and  Apollo. 
— 3.  77«j  Tuurian  Artemis.  The  worship  of  this 
goddess  was  connected,  at  least  in  early  times,  with 
human  sacrifices.  According  to  the  Greek  legend 
there  was  in  Tauria  a goddess,  whom  the  Greeks 
for  some  reason  identified  with  their  own  Artemis, 
and  to  whom  all  strangers  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Tauria  were  sacrificed.  Iphigenla  and  Orestes 
brought  her  image  from  thence,  and  landed  at 
Brauron  in  Attica,  whence  the  goddess  derived  the 
name  of  Brauronia.  The  Brauronian  Artemis  was 
worshipped  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  in  the  latter 
place  the  boys  were  scourged  at  her  altar  till  it  was 
besprinkled  with  their  blood.  This  cruel  ceremony 
was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lycurgus, 
instead  of  the  human  sacrifices  which  had  until 
then  been  offered  to  her.  Iphigenia,  who  was  at 
first  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  and  who  then 
became  her  priestess,  was  afterwards  identified  with 
the  goddess,  who  was  worshipped  in  some  parts  of 
Greece,  as  at  Hcrmione,  under  the  name  of  Iphi- 
genia. Some  traditions  stated  that  Artemis  made 
Iphigenia  immortal,  in  the  character  of  Hecate,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  ■ — 4.  The  Ephesian  Artemis , 
was  a divinity  totally  distinct  from  the  Greek  god- 
dess of  the  same  name.  She  seems  to  have  been 
the  personification  of  the  fructifying  and  all-nourish- 
ing powers  of  nature.  She  was  an  ancient  Asiatic 
divinity  whose  worship  the  Greeks  found  esta- 
blished in  Ionia,  when  they  settled  there,  and  to 
whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Artemis.  Her  ori- 
ginal character  is  sufficiently  clear  from  the  fact, 
that  her  priests  were  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image 
in  the  magnificent  temple  of  Ephesus  represented 
her  with  many  breasts  (roXvnacrrbs).  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  Greek  Artemis  in  works  of  art 
are  different  according  as  she  is  represented  either 
as  a huntress,  or  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  As 
the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has  small 
hips  ; her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up,  with  a few  locks 
floating  down  her  neck  ; her  breast  is  covered, 
and  the  legs  up  to  the  knees  are  naked,  the  rest 
being  covered  by  the  chlamys.  Her  attributes 
are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or  a spear,  stags, 
and  dogs.  As  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  she  wears 
a long  robe  which  reaches  down  to  her  feet,  a veil 
covers  her  head,  and  above  her  forehead  rises  the 
crescent  of  the  moon.  In  her  hand  she  often  ap- 
pears holding  a torch.  The  Romans  identified  their 
goddess  Diana  with  the  Greek  Artemis. 

ArtSmisIa  ('Aprefuata).  1.  Daughter  of  Lyg- 
d&mis,  and  queen  of  Halicarnassus  in  Caria,  accom- 
panied Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  with  5 
ships,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis  (n.  c.  430) 
greatly  distinguished  herself  by  her  prudence  and 
courage,  for  which  she  was  afterwards  highly  ho- 
noured by  the  Persian  king.  — 2.  Daughter  of 
Hecatomnus,  and  sister,  wife,  and  successor  of  the 
Carian  prince  Mausolus,  reigned  a c.  352 — 350. 
She  is  renowned  in  history  for  her  extraordinary' 
grief  at  the  death  of  her  husband  Mausolus.  She 
is  said  to  have  mixed  his  ashes  in  her  daily  drink  ; 
and  to  perpetuate  his  memory  she  built  at  Hali- 
carnassus the  celebrated  monument,  Mausoleum, 
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which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  7 wonders  of  the 
world,  and  whose  name  subsequently  became  the 
generic  term  for  any  splendid  sepulchral  monument. 

Artemislum  ('Aprspitriov),  properly  a temple  of 
Artemis.  1.  A tract  of  country  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Euboea, opposite  Magnesia, so  called  from  the  temple 
of  Artemis  belonging  to  the  town  of  Hestiaea  : off 
this  coast  the  Greeks  defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
b.c.  480.  — 2.  A promontory  of  Caria  near  the 
gulf  Glaucus,  so  called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis 
in  its  neighbourhood. 

ArtSmlta  (’ApTf/xfra).  — 1.  (Shereban9)  a city 
on  the  Sillas,  in  the  district  of  Apolloniatis  in 
Assyria.  — 2.  A city  of  Great  Armenia,  S.  of  the 
lake  Arsissa. 

Art£m5n  (*Aprlp»r),  a Lacedaemonian,  built 
the  military  engines  for  Pericles  in  his  war  against 
Samos  in  a c.  441.  — There  were  also  several 
writers  of  this  name,  whose  works  are  lost 

M.  Artorlus,  a physician  at  Rome,  was  the 
friend  and  physician  of  Augustus,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  campaign  against  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
B.  c.  42.  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  31. 

Arverni,  a Gallic  people  in  Aqnitania  in  the 
country  of  the  M.  Ce henna,  in  the  modern  Au- 
vergne. In  early  times  they  were  the  most 
powerful  people  in  the  S.  of  Gaul : they  were 
defeated  by  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  Fabius 
Maximus  in  B.C.  121,  but  still  possessed  consider- 
rable  power  in  the  time  of  Caesar  (58).  Their  ca- 
pital was  Nemossus,  also  named  Augustonemetnm 
or  Arverni  on  the  Ellver  ( AUier ),  with  a citadel, 
called  at  least  in  the  middle  ages  Clarus  Mona, 
whence  the  name  of  the  modem  town,  Clermont. 

Arvlna,  a cognomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens,  borne 
by  several  of  the  Comelii,  of  whom  the  moat  im- 
portant was  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  Arvina,  consul 
n.  c.  343  and  322,  and  dictator  320.  He  com- 
manded the  Roman  armies  against  the  Samnitea, 
whom  he  defeated  in  several  battles. 

Aruns,  an  Etruscan  word,  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  a proper  name,  but  perhaps  signified  a 
younger  son  m general.  — L Younger  brother  of 
Lucuino,  i.  e.  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus.— 2.  Younger 
brother  of  L.  Tarquinius  Superbus,  was  murdered 
by  his  wife.  — 3.  Y ounger  son  of  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus, fell  in  combat  with  Brutus.  — 4.  Son  of 
Porsena,  fell  in  battle  before  Alicia.  — 5.  Of  Clu- 
sium,  invited  the  Gauls  across  the  Alps. 

Amntlus.  [Arruntius.] 

Arusianus,  Messua  or  Messlus,  a Roman  gram- 
marian, lived  about  a.  d.  450,  and  wrote  a Latin 
phrase-book,  entitled  Quadriga , vel  ExemjJa  Elo- 
cutionum  eje  VirgUio , Sallustio , Tereniio , et  Cicerone 
per  Uterus  digest  a.  It  is  called  Quadriga  from  its 
being  composed  from  4 authors.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Lindemann,  in  his  Corpus  Grammaticorwn 
Latin,  vol.  L p.  199. 

Arx&ta  (’A pt&  ra:  NaJcshivan ),  the  capital  of 
Great  Armenia,  before  the  building  of  Artaxata, 
lay  lower  down  upon  the  Araxes,  on  the  confines  of 
Medio. 

Aryandes  (’Apucb'Sjjs),  a Persian,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Cambyses  governor  of  Egypt,  but  was 
put  to  death  by  Darius,  because  he  coined  silver 
money  of  the  purest  metal,  in  imitation  of  the  gold 
money  of  that  monarch. 

Arycanda  (’Apuiccu'Sa),  a small  town  of  Lycia, 
E.  of  Xanthus,  on  the  river  Arycandus,  a tributary 
of  the  Limyrus. 
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Artincne  fApOwoj*^),  a district  of  Armenia 
Major,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Nymphius,  and  containing  in  it  the  lake 
Arsine  ('Apmjrfi : Erzen).  It  formed  part  of 
OORDTtNB. 

Anin  or  -5«,  or  Atranntiin  (*Ap$V,  'Ap(ts, 
’Arpdyovr(iy ; Erzervum)^  a strong  fortress  in  Great 
Armenia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  and 
the  A raxes,  founded  in  the  5th  century. 

Asaei  ('A<ra?ot),  a people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tanats  (Don). 

As&nder  (’'A travSpos).  1.  Son  of  Philotas,  bro- 
ther of  Parmenion,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  Alex 
ander  the  Great  After  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
323  he  obtained  Caria  for  his  satrapy,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  wars  which  followed.  He  joined 
Ptolemy  and  Cassander  in  their  league  against 
Antigonus,  but  was  defeated  by  Antigonus  in  313. 
— 2.  A general  of  Pharnaces  II.,  king  of  Bos- 
porus. He  put  Pharnaces  to  death  in  47,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  by  Julius  Caesar,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  kingdom.  But  Caesar  conlerred  the 
kingdom  upon  Mithridates  of  Pergamus,  with  whom 
Arander  carried  on  war.  Augustus  afterwards 
confirmed  Asander  in  the  sovereignty. 

Asbystaa  (’A<r$v<rra/),  a Libyan  people,  in  the 
N.  of  Cyrenaica.  Their  country  was  called  ’A a- 
tvarls. 

Asca  ("Ai raa),  a city  of  Arabia  Felix. 

Ascal&bus,  son  of  Mismc,  respecting  whom  the 
same  story  is  told,  which  we  also  find  related  of 
Abas,  son  of  Metanlra.  [Abas.  No.  1.] 

Ascaliphoi  (’A<r»dAog>of).  1.  Son  of  Ares  and 
Astyoche,  led,  with  his  brother  lalmenus,  the  Mi- 
nyans  of  Orchoraenos  against  Troy,  and  was  slain 
by  De'iphobus.  — 2.  Son  of  Acheron  and  Gorgyra 
or  Orphne.  When  Persephone  was  in  the  lower 
world,  and  Pluto  gave  her  permission  to  return  to 
the  upper,  provided  she  had  not  eaten  anything, 
Ascalaphus  declared  that  she  had  eaten  part  of  a 
pomegranate.  Demeter  punished  him  by  burying 
him  under  a huge  stone,  and  when  this  stone  was 
subsequently  removed  by  Hercules,  Persephone 
changed  him  into  an  owl  (A/radAcu^or),  by  sprink- 
ling him  with  water  from  the  river  Phlegethon. 

AtcAlon  ('AffKaAtov:  ’AtrxaAwvriTijj  : A$kal6n\ 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  on  the 
coast  of  Palestine,  between  Azotus  and  Gaza. 

Asc&nla  (q  ’A crnavla  \lpn |).  L ( Lake  of  Iznik), 
in  Bithynia,  a great  fresh-water  lake,  at  the  E. 
end  of  which  stood  the  city  of  Nicaea  ( Iznik ).  The 
surrounding  district  was  also  called  A Scania.  — 2. 
(FmIx  of  Burdur ),  a salt-water  lake  on  the  borders 
of  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  which  supplied  the  neigh- 
bouring country  with  salt. 

Aac&nln*  (’A<r*rch'ios),  son  of  Aeneas  by  Creusa. 
According  to  some  traditions,  Ascanius  remained 
in  Asia  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  reigned  either 
at  Troy  itself  or  at  some  other  town  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. According  to  other  account*  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Italy.  Other  traditions  again 
gave  the  name  of  Ascanius  to  the  son  of  Aeneas 
and  Lavinia.  Livy  states  that  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Ascanius  was  too  young  to  undertake  the 
government,  and  that  after  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  manhood,  he  left  Lavinimn  in  the  hands  of 
his  mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Longa.  Here 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Silvius.  Some  writers 
relate  that  Ascanius  was  also  called  Ilus  or  Julus. 
The  gens  Julia  at  Rome  traced  its  origin  from 
Julus  or  Ascanius. 


AacTburglum  (Atbury  near  Mors),  an  ancient 
place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  founded,  ac- 
cording to  fable,  by  Ulysses. 

Ascii  (4<r*toi,  i.e.  sAadoirless),  a term  applied 
to  the  people  bring  about  the  Equator,  between  the 
tropics,  who  have,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  the 
sun  in  their  zenith  at  noon,  when  consequently 
erect  objects  can  cast  no  shadow. 

AscldpT&dae,  the  reputed  descendants  of  Aes- 
culapius- ^ [Aesculapius.] 

Aaclepi&des  (’Ao-kAuvkmtjj).  1.  A lyric  poet, 
who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  metre  called  after 
him  ( Mrtrum  A tdrpiadeum)^  but  of  whose  life  no 
particulars  are  recorded.— 2.  Of  Tragilus  in  Thrace, 
a contemporary  and  disciple  of  Isocrates,  about  B-  c. 
360,  wrote  a work  called  Tpay<p9ovn*va  in  6 books, 
being  an  explanation  of  the  subjects  of  the  Greek 
tragedies.— 3.  Of  MvrlGa  in  Bithynia,  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  century  a c*  wrote  several  grammatical 
works.  — 4.  There  were  a great  many  physicians 
of  this  name,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  a 
native  of  Bithynia,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  b.  c.,  where  he  acquired 
a great  reputation  by  his  successful  cures.  Nothing 
remains  of  his  writings  but  a few  fragments  pub- 
lished by  Gumpert,  Asdepiadi t Bithyni  Frayinenta, 

Asclepi5d6ma  (*A<rKArprt6Hwpos).  1.  A general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  afterwards  made  satrap  of 
Persia  by  Antigonus,  b.  c.  317.  — 2.  A celebrated 
Athenian  painter,  a contemporary  of  Apelles. 

AiclSpIus.  [Aesculapius.] 

ft.  Asconlus  Pedi&mxs,  a Roman  grammarian, 
bom  at  Patavium  (Padua),  about  b.  c.  2,  lost  his 
sight  in  his  73rd  year  in  the  reign  of  Vespnsinn, 
and  died  in  his  85th  year  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian.  His  most  important  work  was  a Commentary 
on  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  and  we  still  possess  frag- 
ments of  his  Commentaries  on  the  Divinatio,  the 
first  2 speeches  against  Verres,  and  a portion  of 
the  third,  the  speeches  for  Cornelius  (i.  ii.),  the 
speech  In  toga  Candida,  for  Scaurus,  against  Piso, 
and  for  Milo.  They  are  written  in  very  pure  lan- 
guage, and  refer  chiefly  to  points  of  history  and 
antiquities,  great  pains  being  bestowed  on  the 
illustration  of  those  constitutional  forms  of  the  se- 
nate, the  popular  assemblies,  and  the  courts  of 
justice,  which  were  fast  falling  into  oblivion  under 
the  empire.  This  character,  however,  does  not 
apply  to  the  notes  on  the  Verrine  orations,  which 
were  probably  written  by  a later  grammarian. 
Edited  in  the  5th  volume  of  Cicero's  works  by 
Orelli  and  Baiter.  There  is  a valuable  essay  on 
Asconius  by  Madvig,  Hafniae,  1828. 

Ascordus,  a river  in  Macedonia,  which  rises  in 
M.  Olympus  and  flows  between  Agassa  and  Dium 
into  the  Thermaic  gulf. 

Ascra  (’A<r*pa : ’Acrxpajot),  a town  in  Boeotia 
on  M.  Helicon,  where  Hesiod  resided,  who  had 
removed  thither  with  his  father  from  Cyme  in 
Aeolis,  and  who  is  therefore  called  Ascrueus. 

Ascukiyn.  1.  Picenum  (Ascul&nus . Aseoli ), 
the  chief  town  of  Picenum  and  a Homan  mnnici- 
pium,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  Social 
War  (a  c.  89),  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt.  — 2. 
Apfilum  (Ascullnus:  Atrolidi  Satriano),  a town  of 
Apulia  in  Daunia  on  the  confines  of  Samniura, 
near  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  Pyrrhus, 
b.  c.  279. 

Aaciiris  ( Ezero ),  a lake  in  M.  Olympus  in 
Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  near  Lapathus 
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Afdr&b&l.  [Hasdrubal.] 

As£a  ( rf  * Atria),  a town  in  Arcadia,  not  far 
from  Megalopolis. 

Aselllo,  P.  Sempronlus,  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  at  Numantia,  b.  c.  133, 
wrote  a Roman  history  from  the  Punic  wars  in- 
clusive to  the  times  of  the  Gracchi. 

Asellus,  Tib.  Claudius,  a Roman  eques,  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  Scipio  Africanus  Minor, 
when  censor,  b.  c.  1 42,  and  in  his  tribuneship  of 
the  plebs  in  139  accused  Scipio  Africanus  before 
the  people. 

Asia  (’Atria),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tcthys, 
wife  of  Iapctus,  and  mother  of  Atlas,  Prometheus, 
and  Epimetheus.  According  to  some  traditions, 
the  continent  of  Asia  derived  its  name  from  her. 

Asia  (’Atrfa  : 'Atris or,  -lawfr,  * idrrjt , - otik6s  : 
Asia),  also  in  the  poets  Asia  (’ curls ),  one  of  the  3 
great  divisions  which  the  ancients  made  of  the 
known  world.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name 
is  of  Greek  or  Eastern  origin  ; but,  in  either  case, 
it  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
the  W.  port  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  plains 
watered  by  the  river  Carter,  where  the  Ionian 
colonists  first  settled  ; and  thence,  as  their  geogra- 
phical knowledge  advanced,  they  extended  it  to 
the  whole  country  E.,  N.E,  and  S.E.  The  first 
knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed  of  the  op- 
posite shores  of  the  Aegean  Sai  dates  before  the 
earliest  historical  records.  The  legends  respecting 
the  Argonautic  and  the  Trojan  expeditions,  and  other 
mythical  stories,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  allusions  i 
to  commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  on  the  other 
hand,  indicate  a certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phaaia,  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  This  knowledge  was  improved  and  increased 
by  the  colonization  of  the  W.,  N.,  and  S.  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  relations  into  which  these 
Greek  colonies  were  brought,  first  with  the  Lydian, 
and  then  with  the  Persian  empires,  so  that,  in  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century  a c.,  Herodotus  was  able 
to  give  a pretty  complete  description  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  some  imperfect  accounts  of  the  parts 
beyond  it  ; while  some  knowledge  of  S.  Asia  was 
obtained  by  way  of  Egypt  ; and  its  N.  regions, 
with  their  wandering  tribes,  formed  the  subject  of 
marvellous  stories  which  the  traveller  heard  from 
the  Greek  colonists  on  the  N.  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  conquests  of  Alexander,  besides  the 
personal  acquaintance  which  they  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  of  the  Persian 
empire  hitherto  only  known  to  them  by  report, 
extended  their  knowledge  over  the  regions  watered 
by  the  Indus  and  its  4 great  tributaries  (the  Pun - 
jab  and  Scinde)  ; the  lower  course  of  the  Indus 
and  the  shores  between  its  mouth  and  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  were  explored  by  Nearchus  ; and 
some  further  knowledge  was  gained  of  the  nomad 
tribes  which  roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over  the 
vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  penetrate  on  the  N.E.  beyond  the 
Jaxartcs  ( Sihoun ) ; while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  in  advanced  positions  from  which  to 
acquire  further  information,  especially  at  Alexan- 
dria, whither  voyagers  constantly  brought  accounts 
of  the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  far  as  the  is- 
land of  Taprobane,  and  even  beyond  this,  to  the 
Malay  peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Cochin  China. 
On  the  E.  and  N.  the  wars  and  commerce  of  the 
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Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  knowledge 
of  Asia  no  further,  except  in  the  direction  of  India 
to  a small  extent,  but  of  course  more  acquaintance 
was  gained  with  the  countries  already  subdued, 
until  the  conquests  of  the  Parthian*  shut  out  the 
Greeks  from  the  country  E.  of  the  Tigris-valley  ; 
a limit  which  the  Romans,  in  their  turn,  were 
never  able  to  pass.  They  pushed  their  arms,  how- 
ever,  further  N.  than  the  Greeks  had  done,  into 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  they  gained  in- 
formation of  a great  caravan  route  between  India 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  through  Bartria, 
and  of  another  commercial  track  leading  over  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  the  distant  regions  of  the  Seres.  This 
brief  sketch  will  show  that  all  the  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  respecting  Asia 
was  confined  to  the  countries  which  slope  down 
S.- wards  from  the  great  mountain-chain  formed  by 
the  Caucasus  and  its  prolongation  beyond  the  Cas- 
pian to  the  Himalayas  : of  the  vast  elevated  steppes 
between  these  mountains  and  the  central  range  of 
the  Altai  (from  which  the  N.  regions  of  Siberia 
again  slope  down  to  the  Arctic  Ocean)  they  only 
knew  that  they  were  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes, 
except  the  country  directly  N.  of  Ariana,  where 
the  Persian  empire  had  extended  beyond  the 
mountain-chain,  and  where  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactria  had  been  subsequently  established.  — The 
notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  size  and  form 
of  Asia  were  such  as  might  be  inferred  from  what 
has  been  stated.  Distances  computed  from  the  ac- 
i count*  of  traveller*  are  always  exaggerated  ; and 
hence  the  S.  part  of  the  continent  waa  supposed  to 
extend  much  further  to  the  E.  than  it  really  does 
(about  60°  of  long,  too  much,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy), while  to  the  N.  and  N.E.  parts,  which 
were  quite  unknown,  much  too  small  an  extent  was 
assigned.  However,  all  the  ancient  geographers, 
except  Pliny,  agreed  in  considering  it  the  largest 
of  the  3 divisions  of  the  world,  and  all  believed  it 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  with  the  curiooi 
exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  recurred  to  the  early 
notion,  which  we  find  in  the  poets,  that  the  E. 
parts  of  Asia  and  the  S.E,  parts  of  Africa  were 
united  by  land  which  enclosed  the  Indian  Ocean  on 
the  E.  and  S.  The  different  opinions  about  the 
boundaries  of  Asia  on  the  side  of  Africa  are  men- 
tioned under  Africa  : on  the  side  of  Europe  the 
boundary  was  formed  by  the  river  Tanais  (Dorn), 
the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  of  Azof),  Pontus  Euxinus 
(Hlack  Sea),  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora),  and 
the  Aegean  (Archipelago).  — The  most  general 
division  of  Asia  was  into  2 parts,  which  were 
different  nt  different  times,  and  known  by  different 
names.  To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists  the  river 
Hal  vs,  the  E boundary  of  the  Lydian  kingdom, 
formed  a natural  division  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Afia  (t)  dvw  *A.,  or  rd  * Kair\% , and  4 

udrtt  ’A,  or  rd  t cdr»  rfif  ’A alijs,  or  ’A  17  Irrbt 
"AAvos  rorapoO) ; and  afterwards  the  Euphrates 
was  adopted  as  a more  natural  boundary.  Another 
division  was  made  by  the  Taurus  into  ,4.  infra 
Taurum,  i.e.  the  part  of  Asia  N.  and  N.W.  of  the 
Taurus,  and  A.  extra  Taurum,  all  the  rest  of  the 
continent  (’A.  Itnds  too  T avpov,  and  ’A  ittrbs  tw 
T avpov).  The  division  ultimately  adopted,  but 

apparently  not  till  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  was 
that  of  A.  Major  and  A.  Minor.—  L Asia  M^jor 
(’A.  rf  peydbrj)  waa  the  part  of  the  continent  E.  of 
the  Tanais,  the  Euxine,  an  imaginary  line  draw® 
from  the  Euxine  at  Trapezus  (Trtbizomd)  to  the 
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Gulf  of  Issus,  and  the  Mediterranean  : thui  it  in- 
cluded the  countries  of  Sarmatica  Asiatica  with  all 
the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  E.,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Al- 
bania, Armenia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Babylonia,  Meso- 
potamia, Assyria,  Media,  Susiana,  Persia,  Ariana, 
Byreania,  Marxian  a,  Bactriana,  Sogdiana,  India, 
the  land  of  the  Sinae  and  Serica ; respecting  which, 
see  the  several  articles.  — 2.  Asia  Minor  ( 'Atria 
nucpd  : Anatolia)*  was  the  peninsula  on  the  extreme 
W.  of  Asia,  bounded  by  tne  Euxine,  Aegean,  and 
Mediterranean  on  the  N.,  W.,  and  S. ; and  on  the 
E.  by  the  mountains  on  the  W.  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  Euphrates.  1 1 was  for  the  most  part  a fer- 
tile country,  intersected  with  mountains  and  rivers, 
abounding  in  minerals,  possessing  excellent  har- 
bours, and  peopled,  from  the  earliest  known  period, 
by  a Tariety  of  tribes  from  Asia  and  from  Europe. 
For  particulars  respecting  the  country,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  separate  articles  upon  the  parts 
into  which  it  was  divided  by  the  later  Greeks, 
namely,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  on  the  W.,  Ly- 
cia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  S.  ; Bithynia, 
Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  on  the  E.  ; and  Phrygia, 
Pisidia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  in  the  centre : 
see  also  the  articles  Troas,  Aeolia,  Ionia,  Dori a, 
Lycaonla,  Peru  am  its.  Halve,  Sang  ariur,Tau- 
ai's,  &c.  — 3.  Asia  Propria  (’A.  rj  Mitts  koAou- 
or  simply  Asia,  the  Homan  province,  formed 
out  of  the  kingdom  of  Per  gam  us,  which  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Romans  by  Attalus  III.(b.  c. 
130),  and  the  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast,  and  the 
adjacent  islands,  with  Rhodes.  It  included  the 
districts  of  Mvsia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia;  and 
was  governed  at  first  by  propraetors,  afterwards  by 
proconsuls.  Under  Constantine  the  Great,  a new 
division  was  made,  and  Asia  only  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  Prom.  Lectum  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Maeander. 

Asin&nn  (’Aerlrapoi : Fiume  di  Noto  or  Fred- 
do  ?),a  river  on  the  E.  side  of  Sicily,  on  which  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  Syracusans,  b.  c. 

4 13:  the  Syracusans  celebrated  here  an  annual 
festival  called  Asinaria. 

Asia*  {'Atrivri : ‘Atrtvaios).  L A town  in  La- 
conica  on  the  coast  between  Taenarum  and  Gy- 
thiura.—  2.  A town  in  Argolis,  W.  of  Hermione, 
was  built  by  the  Drvopes,  who  were  driven  out  of1 
the  town  by  the  Argives  after  the  first  Messenian 
war,  and  built  No.  3.— 3.  (5ara/xa?),  an  important 
town  in  Messenia,  near  the  Promontory  Acritas, 
on  the  Messenian  gulf,  which  was  hence  also  called 
the  Asinaean  gulf. 

Asinla  Gena,  plebeian,  came  from  Teate,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Marrucini ; and  the  first  person 
of  the  name  mentioned  is  Herius  Asinius,  the  leader 
of  the  Marrucini  in  the  Marsic  war,  b.  c.  90.  The 
Asinii  are  given  under  their  surnames,  Gallus 
and  Pollio. 

Atlas  (*A<r«os).  1.  Son  of  Hyrtacus  of  Arisbe, 
and  father  of  Acamas  and  Phaenops,  an  ally  of  the 
Trojans,  slain  by  Idomeneus.  — ^2.  Son  of  Dymas 
and  brother  of  Hecuba,  whose  form  Apollo  assumed 
when  he  roused  Hector  to  fight  against  Patroclus. 
—•3.  Of  Samos,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  poets, 
lived  probably  about  b.  c.  700.  He  wrote  epic 
and  elegiac  poems,  which  have  perished  with  the 
exception  of  a few  fragments. 

Aimiraea,  a district  and  city  of  Serica  in  the  N. 
of  Asia,  near  mountains  called  A«miraei  Montes, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  Altai  range,  and  the 
city  to  be  Khamil , in  the  centre  of  Chinese  Tartar}'. 
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Asopus  fAiranrdr).  1.  (Harilikas),  a river  in 
Peloponnesus  rises  near  Phlius,  and  flows  through 
the  Sicyonian  territory  into  the  Corinthian  gulf. 
Asopus,  the  god  of  this  river,  was  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Tetbys,  husband  of  Metope,  and  father  of 
Evadne,  Euboea,  and  Aegina,  each  of  whom  was 
therefore  called  Asopis  (*A <rw*h).  When  Zeus 
carried  off  Aegina,  Aesopus  attempted  to  fight 
with  him,  but  he  was  smitten  by  the  thunderbolt 
of  Zeus,  and  from  that  time  the  bed  of  the  river 
contained  pieces  of  charcoal.  By  Aegina  Asopus 
became  the  grandfather  of  Aeacus,  who  is  there- 
fore called  Aiopiadet.  — 2.  ( Ahopo ),  a river  in 
Boeotia,  forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  territory  of 
Plataeae,  flows  through  the  S.  of  Boeotia,  and  falls 
into  the  Euboean  sea  near  Delphinium  in  Attica. 
— 3.  A river  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  rises  in 
M.  Oeta,  and  flows  into  the  Maliac  gulf  near 
Thermopylae.  — 4.  A river  in  Phrygia,  flows  past 
Laodicea  into  the  Lycus.  — 5.  A town  in  Laconica 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf. 

Aspad&na  (’A<rwa3cLa  : Ispahan?) , a town  of 
the  district  Paraetacene  in  Persia. 

Asparagium  ( Iscarpar\  a town  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Dyrrhachium  in  Illyria. 

Aspiala  (’A<nrocria).  1.  The  elder,  of  Miletus, 
daughter  of  Axiochus,  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
Greek  Hetaerae  (see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  ».  e.),  came  to 
reside  at  Athens,  and  there  gained  and  fixed  the 
affections  of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her  beauty  than 
by  her  high  mental  accomplishments.  Having 
parted  with  his  wife,  Pericles  attached  himself  to 
Aspasia  during  the  rest  of  his  life  as  closely  as  was 
allowed  by  the  law,  which  forbade  marriage  with  a 
foreign  woman  under  severe  penalties.  The  enemies 
of  Pericles  accused  Aspasia  of  impiety  (&<r«€«ta), 
and  it  required  all  the  personal  influence  of  Pericles, 
who  defended  her,  and  his  most  earnest  entreaties 
and  tears,  to  procure  her  acquittal.  The  house  of 
Aspasia  was  the  centre  of  the  best  literary  and 
philosophical  society  of  Athens,  and  was  frequented 
even  by  Socrates.  On  the  death  of  Pericles  (b.  c. 
429).  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  attached  herself  to 
one  Lysicles,  a dealer  in  cattle,  and  to  have  made 
him  by  her  instructions  a first-rate  orator.  The 
son  of  Pericles  by  Aspasia  was  legitimated  by  a 
special  decree  of  the  people,  and  took  his  father's 
name.— 2.  The  Younger,  a Phocaean,  daughter  of 
Hermotimus,  was  the  favourite  concubine  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  who  called  her  Aspasia  after  the 
mistress  of  Pericles,  her  previous  name  having  been 
Milto.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  (b.c.  401),  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, who  likewise  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  her.  When  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxes,  was  ap- 
pointed successor  to  the  throne,  he  asked  his  father 
to  surrender  Aspasia  to  him.  The  request  could 
not  be  refused  as  coming  from  the  king  elect ; 
Artaxerxes,  therefore,  gave  her  up  ; but  he  soon 
after  took  her  away  again,  and  made  her  a priestess 
of  a temple  at  Ecbatana,  where  strict  celibacy  was 
requisite. 

Aspasli.  IAspii.] 

Aspaslus  (’AtnrcUrios).  I.  A peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, lived  about  a.  d.  80,  and  wrote  commentaries 
on  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  A portion  of 
his  commentaries  on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  is 
still  preserved. — 2.  Of  By blus,  a Greek  sophist, 
lived  about  a.  d.  180,  and  wrote  commentaries  on 
Demosthenes  and  Aeschines,  of  which  a few  ex- 
tracts are  preserved. 
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98  ASPENDUS. 

Aspendus  f'AffvsrBos : ‘AfffMun,  Aspendius : 
Dathashkchr  or  Mimaugut),  a strong  and  flourishing 
city  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  small  navigable  river 
Euryrnedon,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from  its 
mouth  : said  to  have  been  a colony  of  the  Argives, 

Asper,  Aemillof,  a Roman  grammarian,  who 
wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  and  Virgil,  must 
be  distinguished  from  another  grammarian,  usually 
called  Asper  Junior , the  author  of  a small  work 
entitled  Art  Grammatical,  printed  in  the  GrammaL 
Lot.  Auctore*^  by  Putscbius,  Hanov.  1605. 

Asphaltltes  Lacus  or  Mare  Mortuum  (’Ao-^aA- 
TiTtj  or  Hot  o flirts  tipyrh  or  V SdAatraa  t)  vise pa), 
the  great  salt  and  bituminous  lake  in  the  S.E.  of 
Palestine,  which  receives  the  water  of  the  Jordan. 
It  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  its  surface  is  consi- 
derably below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  tales  about  fish  not  living  in  it  and  birds 
dropping  down  dead  as  they  fly  over  it,  are  now 
proved  to  be  fabulous. 

Ajpli  or  Aspasli  ('Amrioi,  ’Atnrctaioi),  an  Indian 
tribe,  in  the  district  of  the  Paropamisadae,  between 
the  rivers  Choes  (Kama)  and  Indus,  in  the  N.E. 
of  Afghanistan  and  the  N.W.  of  the  Punjab. 

Ajpis  (’Amrts).  1.  Clypea  (KliUah),  a city 
on  a promontory  of  the  same  name,  near  the  N.E. 
point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  founded  by 
Agathocles,  and  taken  in  the  first  Punic  War  by 
the  Romans,  who  called  it  Clvpea,  the  translation 
of  ‘Atnris.—  2.  ( Mar sa-Zaff rant  Ru.),  in  the 
African  Tripolitana,  the  best  harbour  on  the  coast 
of  the  Great  Syrtis.— 3.  [Arconnmus.] 

Aspledon  (’AairXrjtwy  : ’AawAijStirios),  or  Sple- 
don,  a town  of  the  Minyae  in  Boeotia  on  the  river 
Mclas,  near  Orchomenus  ; built  by  the  mythical 
Aspledon,  son  of  Poseidon  and  Midea. 

Assa  (‘'A <roa : ’Aaaaios).  a town  in  Chalcidice 
in  Macedonia,  on  the  Singitic  gulf. 

Assaceni  (’ Aa traKrjyoi t,  an  Indian  tribe,  in  the 
district  of  the  Paropamisadae,  between  the  rivers 
Cophen  ( Cabool ) and  Indus,  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
Punjab. 

Ass&ricua  ('Aajdpcucos),  king  of  Troy,  son  of 
Tros,  father  of  Capra,  grandfather  of  Anchises,  and 
great-grandfather  of  Aeneas.  Hence  the  Romans, 
as  descendants  of  Aeneas,  are  called  downs  Assa - 
rod  ( Virg.  Aen.  i.  284). 

Asaesus  (’A uovjuJy),  a town  of  Ionia  near  Mi- 
letus, with  a temple  of  Athena  suroamed  ’Amrnofo. 

Assoms  i 'Aaau'pis  or  'Aaao&piov  ; ' Anetvpivos-. 
A taro ),  a small  town  in  Sicily  between  Enna  and 
Agrrium. 

Assus  ('Atroos : *A<r<ru>j,  ’Aartvs : Atso , Ru., 
near  Iterant ),  a flourishing  city  in  the  Troad,  on 
the  Adramyttian  Gulf,  opposite  to  Lesbos : after- 
wards called  Apollonia : the  birthplace  of  Cleanthes 
the  Stoic. 

Assyria  (’A aevpla:  *A travptos^  Assyrius:  Kur- 
distan). 1.  The  country  properly  so  culled,  in  the 
narrowest  tense,  was  a district  of  W.  Asia,  extend- 
ing along  the  E.  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  divided 
it  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  from  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  M. 
Niphates  and  M.  Zagrus,  which  separated  it  from 
Armenia  and  Medio,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  Susiana. 
It  was  watered  by  several  streams,  flowing  into  the 
Tigris  from  the  E.  ; two  of  which,  the  Lycus  or 
Znbatus  (Great  Znb),  and  the  Caprus  or  Zabas  or 
Anzabas  (Little  Zub)% divided  the  country  into  three 
]>arts : that  between  the  Upper  Tigris  and  the  Lycus 
was  called  Aturia  (a  mere  dialectic  variety  of 
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Assyria),  was  probably  the  most  ancient  seat  of  the 
monarchy,  and  contained  the  capital,  Nineveh  or 
Ninus:  that  between  the  Lycus  and  the  Caprus  was 
called  Adiabene : and  the  port  S.E.  of  the  Caprus 
contained  the  districts  of  Apollaniatis  and  Sittacene. 
Another  division  into  districts,  given  by  Ptolemy, 
is  the  following:  Arrbapachitia,  Calacine,  Adiabene, 
Arbelitis,  Apolloniatis  and  Sittacene.  — 2.  In  a 
wider  sense  the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole 
country  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
between  the  mountains  of  Armenia  on  the  N.,  those 
of  Kurdistan  on  the  E.,  and  the  Arabian  Desert 
on  the  W.,  so  as  to  include,  besides  Assyria  Proper, 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  ; nay,  there  is  some- 
times an  apparent  confusion  between  Assyria  and 
Syria,  which  gives  ground  for  the  supposition  that 
the  terms  were  originally  identical.  — 3.  By  a 
further  extension  the  word  is  used  to  designate  the 
Assyrian  Empire  in  its  widest  sense.  The  early 
history  of  this  great  monarchy  is  too  obscure  to  be 
given  here  in  any  detail  ; and  indeed  it  is  only 
just  now  that  new  means  of  investigating  it  are 
being  acquired.  The  genu  of  this  empire  was  one 
of  the  first  great  states  of  which  we  have  any  re- 
cord, and  was  probably  a powerful  and  civilized 
kingdom  as  early  as  Egypt.  Its  reputed  founder 
was  Ninus,  the  builder  of  the  capital  city  ; and  in 
its  widest  extent  it  included  the  countries  just 
mentioned,  with  Media,  Persia,  and  portions  of 
the  countries  to  the  E.  and  N.E.,  Armenia,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  Palestine,  except  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  ; and,  beyond  these  limits,  some  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  made  incursions  into  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  The  fruitless  expedition  of  Sennacherib 
against  the  latter  country  and  the  miraculous  de- 
struction of  his  army  before  Jerusalem  (b.c.  714), 
so  weakened  the  empire,  that  the  Modes  revolted 
and  formed  a separate  kingdom,  and  at  last,  in 
b.  c.  606,  the  governor  of  Babylonia  united  with 
Cyax&res,  the  king  of  Media,  to  conquer  Assyria, 
which  was  divided  between  them,  Assyria  Proper 
falling  to  the  share  of  Media,  and  the  rest  of  the 
empire  to  Babylon.  The  Assyrian  king  and  all 
his  family  perished,,  and  the  city  of  Ninus  was 
rased  to  the  ground.  [Comp.  Babylon  and  Me- 
dia.] It  must  be  noticed  as  a caution,  that  some 
writers  confound  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  em- 
pires under  the  former  name. 

Aita  (Astensis).  1.  (Asti  in  Piedmont),  an  in- 
land town  of  Liguria  on  the  Tanarus,  a Roman 
colony.  — 2.  (Meta  de  Asta\  a town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  near  Gades,  a Roman  colony  with  the  sur- 
name Regia. 

Astaborafl  C AaraSopas : Atbarah  or  Tacazza) 
and  Ast&pus  (’A arduous,  Bahr-el-Azak  or  Blue 
iVtfc),  two  rivers  of  Aethiopia,  having  their  sources 
in  the  highlands  of  Abgssima,  and  uniting  in  about 
17°  N.  Lat  to  form  the  Nile.  The  land  enclosed 
by  them  was  the  island  of  Mkro&. 

Ast&cua  (■'Aotokos),  father  of  Ismarus,  Lcades, 
Asphodicus,  and  Melaoippus. 

Astacus  (" Aotokos:  f AoratcqySs).  L ( Dra~ 
oomestre),  a city  of  Acamania,on  the  Achelous.— 
2.  A celebrated  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  S.E.  corner 
of  the  Sinus  Astacenus  (' Aaraxijybs  nd\wos),  a bay 
of  the  Propontis,  was  a colony  from  Megan*,  but 
afterwards  received  fresh  colonists  from  Athens, 
who  called  the  place  Olbia  (’OA €ia).  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Lvsimachus,  but  rebuilt  on  a neighbour- 
ing site,  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  gulf,  by  Nico- 
inedes  I.,  whe  named  his  new  city  Nicombdia. 
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Astapa  {Estepa)y  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica. 

Aflt&pna.  [Asta  boras.] 

AstartA  [Aphrodite  and  Syria  Dka.] 

Ast£lephus  (’A<rT«'A«<poj),  a river  of  Colchis, 
120  stadia  ( 12  geog.  miles)  S.  of  Sebastopolis. 

Astoria  (’A«TT«pla),  daughter  of  the  Titan  Coeus 
and  Phoebe,  sister  of  Leto  (Latona),  wife  of  Perses, 
and  mother  of  Hecate.  In  order  to  escape  the  em- 
braces of  Zeus,  she  is  said  to  have  taken  the  form 
of  a quail  (or/yr,5pri/{),and  to  have  thrown  herself 
down  from  heaven  into  the  sea,  where  she  was 
metamorphosed  into  the  island  Asteria  (the  island 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven  like  a star),  or  Ortygia, 
afterwards  called  Delos. 

Aaterlon  or  AstSrlus  ('AtrrepiW  or  'Atrripios). 
1.  Son  of  Teutamus,  and  king  of  the  Cretans,  mar- 
ried Euro  pa  after  she  had  been  carried  to  Crete  by 
Zeus,  and  brought  up  the  three  sons,  Minos,  Sar- 
pedon,  and  Rhadamanthya,  whom  she  had  by  the 
father  of  the  gods.  — 2.  Son  of  Cometes,  Pyremns, 
or  Priscus,  by  Antigone,  daughter  of  Pberes,  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts. 

Asteris  or  AstSria  {'Aartpit,  ’A arepia),  a small 
island  between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 

Asterlum  {’Atrrfpcor),  a town  in  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly. 

Ast£ropaeus  {'A<rrtpoireuos%  son  of  Pelegon, 
leader  of  the  Paeon ians,  and  an  ally  of  the  Trojans, 
was  slain  by  Achilles. 

Astigi,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica  on  the  river 
Singulis,  a Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Au- 
gusta Pinna. 

Astraea  (’Aa-rpala),  daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Themis,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Astraeus  and 
Eos.  During  the  golden  age,  this  star-bright 
maiden  lived  on  earth  and  among  men,  whom  she 
blessed  ; but  when  that  age  had  passed  away, 
Astraea,  who  tarried  longest  amongst  men,  with- 
drew, and  was  placed  among  the  stars,  where 
•he  was  called  Tlapdtvos  or  Virgo.  Her  sister 
Ai$6s  or  Pudicilia , left  the  earth  along  with  her 
(ad  superos  A it  ram  rcccssit,  hoc  ( Pudicitia ) comite , 
Juy.  vi.  19). 

Astraeus  {'Aarpalos ),  a Titan,  son  of  Crius  and 
Eurybin,  husband  of  Eos  (Aurora),  and  father  of 
the  winds  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  and  Notus,  Eoaphorus 
(the  morning  star)  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven. 
Ovid  {Met.  xiv.  545)  calls  the  winds  Astraei  (adj.) 
yrn/res,  the  “ Astrainn  brothers.” 

Astura.  1.  {La  Sturu ),  a river  in  Latium,  rises 
in  the  Alban  mountains,  and  flows  between  Antium 
and  Circeii  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  At  its  month 
it  formed  a small  island  with  a town  upon  it,  also 
called  Astura  {Torre  d'  Astura)-.  here  Cicero  had 
an  estate.  — 2.  ( EsUi ),  a river  in  Hispania  Tar- 
racimensis.  flowing  into  the  Durius. 

Astdrea,  a people  in  the  N.  W.  of  Spain, 
bounded  on  the  E.  hv  the  Cantabri  and  Vaccaei, 
on  the  W.  by  the  Gallaeci,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Ocean,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Vettones,  thus  inha- 
biting the  modem  Asturuis  and  the  northern  part  of 
Jatm  and  Valladolid.  They  contained  22  tribes  and 
240.000  freemen,  and  were  divided  into  the  Au- 
gustani  and  Transmontani,  the  former  of  whom 
dwelt  S.  of  the  mountains  as  far  ns  the  Durius, 
and  the  latter  N.  of  the  mountains  down  to  the 
sea-coast.  The  country  of  the  Astures  was  moun- 
tainous, rich  in  minerals  and  celebrated  for  its 
hones : the  people  themselves  were  rude  and  war- 
like. Their  chief  town  was  Asturica  Augusta 
{Astorga). 
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Asty&ges  (’  Acrrvdyris),  son  of  Cvaxares,  last 
king  of  Media,  reigned  b.  c.  594 — 5.59.  Alarmed 
by  a dream,  he  gave  his  daughter  Mandane  in 
marriage  to  Cambyscs,  a Persian  of  good  family. 
Another  dream  induced  him  to  6end  Hnrpogus  to 
destroy  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  The  child, 
the  future  conqueror  of  the  Medes,  was  given  to  a 
herdsman  to  expose,  but  he  brought  it  np  as  liis 
own.  Years  afterwards,  circumstances  occurred 
which  brought  the  young  Cyrus  under  the  notice  of 
Astvages,  who,  on  inquiry,  discovered  his  parentage. 
He  inflicted  a cruel  punishment  on  Harpagus,  who 
waited  his  time  for  revenge.  When  Cyrus  had 
grown  up  to  man’s  estate,  Ilarpagus  induced  him 
to  instigate  the  Persians  to  revolt,  and,  having  been 
appointed  general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  deserted 
with  the  greater  part  of  them  to  Cyrus.  Astvages 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Cyrus  mounted  the  throne. 
He  treated  the  captive  monarch  with  mildness,  but 
kept  him  in  confinement  till  his  death.  This  is 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  and  is  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  Xenophon,  who  makes  Cyrus  the 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says,  that  Astvages  was 
succeeded  by  bis  son  Cvaxares  II.,  on  whose 
death  Cyrus  succeeded  peaceably  to  the  vacant 
throne. 

Astjf&nax  (*A<rru<m*f),  son  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache : his  proper  name  was  Scamandrius,  but 
he  was  called  Astvanax  or  “ lord  of  the  city  ” by 
the  Trojans,  on  account  of  the  sen-ices  of  his  father. 
After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Greeks  hurled  him 
down  from  the  walls,  that  he  might  not  restore  the 
kingdom  of  Troy. 

Astyd&mas  ('Atrrvftdpar),  a tragic  poet,  son  of 
Morsimus  and  of  a sister  of  the  poet  Aeschylus 
and  a pupil  of  Isocrates  wrote  240  tragedies,  and 
gained  the  prize  15  times.  His  first  tragedy  was 
acted  a.  c.  399. 

Astyd&mla  (’AarrvSduna).  1.  Danghter  of 
Amyntor  and  mother  of  Tlepolemus  by  Hercules 
— 2.  Wife  of  Acastus. 

Aatjftifime  (’AtrriWjUTj),  daughter  of  Chryses, 
better  known  under  her  patronymic  Chryskis. 

Astyfichi  or  Astyfichla  (’AarvdxV  or  ’A <rrv6- 
X««a).  1.  Daughter  of  Actor,  by  whom  Ares  begot 
Ascalnphus  and  Jalmenus.  —2.  Daughter  of  Phy- 
las,  king  of  Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  became  by  Her- 
cules the  mother  of  Tlepolemus. 

AstfSchus  (’Atrruoxo*),  the  Lacedaemonian  ad- 
miral in  b.c.  412,  commanded  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  was  bribed  by  the  Persians  to 
remain  inactive. 

Aarifpaiaea  (’AffriarcUcua  : ‘A<rn/7raAai«vs,  ’A<r- 
TioroAcudvTjt : Stampalia),  one  of  the  Sporades  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  the  Megarians 
which  was  under  the  Romans  a libera  civitas. 
{AstypalZia  regna.  i.  e.  Astypalaea, , Ov.  Met.  vii. 
461.)  The  inhabitants  worshipped  Achilles. 

Astyra  (vd  ■'Aorupa),  a town  of  Mvsia,  N.W. 
of  Adramyttiura,  on  a marsh  connected  with  the 
sea,  with  a grove  sacred  to  Artemis  sumamed 
*A<rrvpltn)  or  -yrtl. 

Asychia  ("Acvxu)*  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  Mycerinus. 

Atkbulus,  the  name  in  Apulia  of  the  parching 
S.  E.  wind,  the  Sirocco,  which  is  at  piesent  called 
Altino  in  Apulia. 

Atabyris  or  Atabyrlum  ^AraSvpwv\  the  high- 
est mountain  in  Rhodes  on  the  S.W.  of  that  island, 
| on  which  was  a celebrated  temple  of  Zeus  Ataby* 
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ring,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Althaemenes, 

the  grandson  of  Minos. 

At&gis.  [ Athksis.] 

Atalanta  (’AtoAcIktu).  1-  The  Arcadian  A ta- 
luntoy  was  a daughter  of  Iasus  (Iasion  or  Iasius) 
and  Clymene.  Her  father,  who  bad  wished  for  a 
son,  was  disappointed  at  her  birth,  and  exposed  her 
on  the  Parthenian  (virgin)  hill,  where  she  was 
suckled  by  a she-bear,  the  symbol  of  Artemis. 
After  she  had  grown  up  she  lived  in  pure  maiden- 
hood, slew  the  centaurs  who  pursued  her,  and  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  Her  father  subse- 
quently recognised  her  as  his  daughter  ; and  when 
he  desired  her  to  many,  she  required  every  suitor 
who  wanted  to  win  her,  to  contend  with  her  first 
in  the  foot-race.  If  he  conquered  her,  he  was  to 
be  rewarded  with  her  hand,  if  not,  he  was  to  be 
put  to  death.  This  she  did  because  she  was  the 
most  swift-footed  of  mortals,  and  because  the 
Delphic  oracle  had  cautioned  her  against  marriage. 
She  conquered  many  suitors,  but  was  at  length 
overcome  by  Mllanlon  with  the  assistance  of 
Aphrodite.  The  goddess  had  given  him  3 golden 
apples,  and  during  the  race  he  dropped  them  one 
after  the  other : their  beauty  charmed  Atalanta  so 
much,  that  she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering 
them,  and  Milanion  thus  gained  the  goal  before 
her.  She  accordingly  became  his  wife.  They 
were  subsequently  both  metamorphosed  into  lions, 
because  they  had  profaned  by  their  embraces  the 
sacred  grove  of  Zeus.  — 2.  The  Boeotian  Atalanta. 
The  same  stories  are  related  of  her  as  of  the  Arca- 
dian Atalanta,  except  that  her  parentage  and  the 
localities  are  described  differently.  Thus  she  is 
said  to  have  been  a daughter  of  Schoenus,  and  to 
have  been  married  to  Hippomenes.  Her  foot-race 
is  transferred  to  the  Boeotian  Onchestus,  and  the 
sanctuary  which  the  newly  married  couple  profaned 
by  their  love,  was  a temple  of  Cybele,  who  meta- 
morphosed them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her 
chariot. 

Atalante  (’AtoXcIktij  : 'AraKayraios).  1.  A 
small  island  in  the  Euripus,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Opuntian  Locri,  with  a small  town  of  the  same 
name.— 2.  A town  of  Macedonia  on  the  Axius,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gortynia  and  Idomene. 

At&rantes  (’Ardpavrcs),  a people  in  the  E.  of 
Libya,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  184). 

Atarbechis.  [Aphrobitopolis.] 

Atarneus  ('Arapytvs : Dikeli ),  a city  on  M. 
Cane,  on  the  const  of  Mysia,  opposite  to  Lesbos : a 
colony  of  the  Chians : the  residence  of  the  tyrant 
Hermias,  with  whom  Aristotle  resided  some  time : 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Ataulphns,  Athaulphus,  Adaulpbui  (»>.  Atha- 
ulf,  M sworn  helper,”  the  same  name  as  that  which 
appears  in  later  history  under  the  form  of  Adolf  or 
Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric’s  wife.  He  assisted 
Alaric  in  his  invasion  of  Italy,  and  on  the  death  of 
that  monarch  in  a.  d.  410,  he  was  elected  king  of 
the  Visigoths.  He  then  made  a peace  with  the 
Romans,  married  Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius,  re- 
tired with  his  nation  into  the  S.  of  Gaul,  and 
finally  withdrew  into  Spain,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered at  Barcelona. 

Atax  (Aude\  originally  called  Narbo,  a river 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
flows  by  Narbo  Martius  into  the  Lacus  Rubresus 
or  Rubrensit,  which  is  connected  with  the  sea. 
From  this  river  the  poet  P.  Terentius  Varro  ob- 
tained the  surname  Atacinus.  [Varro.] 


ATHANAGIA. 

At§  (* Ati?),  daughter  of  Eria  or  Zeus,  was  an 
ancient  Greek  divinity,  who  led  both  gods  and 
men  into  rash  and  inconsiderate  actions.  She  once 
even  induced  Zeus,  at  the  birth  of  Hercules,  to  take 
an  oath  bv  which  Hera  was  afterwards  enabled  to 
give  to  Eurystheus  the  power  which  had  been 
destined  for  Hercules.  When  Zeus  discovered  h»s 
rashness,  he  hurled  Ate  from  Olympus  and  ba- 
nished her  for  ever  from  the  abodes  of  the  gods. 

In  the  tragic  writers  Ate  appears  in  a different 
light : she  avenges  evil  deeds  and  inflicts  just  pu- 
nishments upon  the  offenders  and  their  posterity, 
so  that  her  character  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of 
Nemesis  and  Erinnys.  She  appears  most  pro- 
minent in  the  dramas  of  Aeschylus,  and  least  in 
those  of  Euripides,  with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike 
(justice)  is  more  fully  developed. 

A tel  us,  sumamed  Praetextatus,  and  Philology 
a celebrated  grammarian  at  Rome,  about  b.  c.  40, 
and  a friend  of  Sallust,  for  wfioxn  he  drew  up  an 
Epitome  ( fireviaritun ) of  Roman  History.  After 
the  death  of  Sallust  Atcius  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Asinius  Pollio,  whom  he  assisted  in  his  literary 
pursuits. 

Atelui  C&plto.  [Capito.] 

Atella  (Atell&nus;  Arersa),  a town  in  Cam- 
pania between  Capua  and  Neapolis,  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Oscans,  afterwards  a Roman  niuni- 
cipium  and  a colony.  It  revolted  to  Hannibal 
(b.c.216)  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  the 
Romans  in  consequence  transplanted  its  inhabitants 
to  Calatia,  and  peopled  the  town  by  new  citizens 
from  Nuceria.  Atella  owes  its  celebrity  to  the 
Atellanae  Fabulae  or  Oscan  farces,  which  took  their 
name  from  this  town.  (Did.  of  Antiq.  p.  347,  2d  ed.) 

Aternum  (Pescara),  a town  in  central  Italy 
on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aternus 
(Pescara),  was  the  common  harbour  of  the  Veatini, 
Marrucini,  and  Peligni. 

Aternus.  [Atbrncm.] 

Ateste  (Atestlnus : Estc ),  a Roman  colony  in 
the  country  of  the  Veneti  in  Upper  Italy. 

Ath&cus,  a town  in  Lyncestis  in  Macedonia. 

Atham&nla  (‘Ada^avla:  ’Adauay.-dyosy.a,  moun- 
tainous country  in  the  S.  of  Epirus,  on  the  W.  aide 
of  Pindug,  of  which  Argithea  was  the  chief  town. 
The  Athamines  were  a Thessalian  people,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly  by  the  Lapithae. 
They  were  governed  by  independent  princes,  the 
last  of  whom  was  Amvnander. 

Athamas  (‘AOduas),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Enarete, 
and  king  of  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia.  At  the  com- 
mand of  Hera,  Athamas  married  Nephele,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  But 
he  was  secretly  in  love  with  the  mortal  Ino,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  begot  Learchus 
and  Melicertes  ; and  Nephele,  on  discovering  that 
Ino  had  a greater  hold  on  his  affections  than  her- 
self, disappeared  in  anger.  Having  thus  incurred 
the  anger  both  of  Hera  and  of  Nephele,  Athamas 
was  seized  with  madness,  and  in  this  state  killed  his 
own  son,  Learchus : Ino  threw  herself  with  Afeli- 
certea  into  the  sea,  and  both  were  changed  into 
marine  deities,  Ino  becoming  Leucothea,  and  Meli- 
certes  Palaenion.  Athamas,  as  the  murderer  of 
his  son,  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Boeotia,  and  settled, 
ill  Thessaly.  — Hence  we  have  AthamandAdc^, 
son  of  Athamas,  i.  c.  Palaemon  ; and  Athamantts, 
daughter  of  Athamas,  i.  e.  Helle. 

Athanagla  ( Agramuntf ),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Ilergetes  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 


ATHANARICUS. 

Athaniricw,  king  of  the  Visi-Goths  during 
their  stay  in  Dacia.  In  a.  d.  367 — 369  he  carried 
on  war  with  the  emperor  Valena,  with  whom  he 
finally  concluded  a peace.  In  374  Athanaric  was 
defeated  by  the  Huns,  and,  after  defending  himself 
for  some  time  in  a stronghold  in  the  mountains  of 
Dacia,  was  compelled  to  fly  in  380,  and  take  refuge 
in  the  Roman  territory.  He  died  in  38 1 . 

Athanasius  (’Adai-dotoj),  St.,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Christian  fathers,  was  bom  at 
Alexandria  about  a.  d.  296,  and  was  elected  arch- 
bishop of  the  city  on  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
326.  The  history  of  his  episcopate  is  full  of  stirring 
incidents  and  strange  transitions  of  fortune.  He 
was  the  great  champion  of  the  orthodox  faith,  as  it 
had  been  expounded  at  the  council  of  Nice  in 
325,  and  was  therefore  exposed  to  persecution 
whenever  the  Arians  got  the  upper  hand  in  the 
state.  He  waa  thrice  driven  from  his  see  into 
exile,  and  thrice  recalled.  He  died  in  373.  The 
Athanasian  creed  was  not  composed  by  Athanasius  : 
its  real  author  is  unknown.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  bv  Montfaucon,  Paris,  1698,  reprinted 
at  Padua*  1777. 

Athena  (’A (Hjyi)  or  ’Af^S),  one  of  the  great 
divinities  of  the  Greeks.  Homer  calls  her  a daugh- 
ter of  Zeus,  without  any  allusion  to  the  manner  of 
her  birth  ; but  later  traditions  related  that  she  was 
born  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  some  added  that 
she  sprang  forth  with  a mighty  war-shout  and  in 
complete  armour.  The  most  ancient  tradition,  as 
preserved  by  Hesiod,  stated  that  Metis,  the  first 
wife  of  Zeus,  was  the  mother  of  Athena,  but  that 
Metis,  when  pregnant  with  her,  was,  on  the  advice 
of  Gaea  and  Uranus,  swallowed  up  by  Zeus,  and 
that  Zeus  afterwards  gave  birth  himself  to  Athena, 
who  sprang  from  his  head.  Another  set  of  traditions 
regarded  her  as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged 
giant,  whom  she  afterwards  killed  on  account  of 
his  attempting  to  violate  her  chastity  ; and  a third 
set  carried  her  to  Libya,  and  called  her  a daughter 
of  Poseidon  and  Tritonis.  These  various  traditions 
about  Athena  arose,  as  in  most  other  cases,  from 
local  legends  and  from  identifications  of  the  Greek 
Athena  with  other  divinities.  But  according  to 
the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks,  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Zeus ; and  if  we  take  Metis  to  have 
been  her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clue  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of  Greece  ; 
for,  as  her  father  was  the  most  powerful  and  her 
mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods,  so  Athena  was 
a combination  of  the  two,  a goddess  in  whom  power 
and  wisdom  were  harmoniously  blended.  From 
this  fundamental  idea  may  be  derived  the  various 
aspects  under  which  she  appears  in  the  ancient 
writers.  She  seems  to  have  been  a divinity  of  a 
purely  ethical  character  ; her  power  and  wisdom 
appear  in  her  being  the  preserver  of  the  state  and  of 
everything  which  gives  tothe  state  strength  and  pros- 
perity.— As  the  protectress  of  agriculture,  Athena  is 
represented  os  inventing  the  plough  and  rake : she 
created  the  olive  tree  (see  below),  taught  the  people 
to  yoke  oxen  to  the  plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding 
of  horses,  and  instructed  men  how  to  tame  them 
by  the  bridle,  her  own  invention.  Allusions  to  this 
fixture  of  her  character  are  contained  in  the  epithets 
/tot&eio,  /S oogfua,  &7pf<pa,  Imrta,  or  xaAivmj.  She 
is  also  represented  as  the  patron  of  various  kinds 
of  science,  industry,  and  art,  and  as  inventing 
numbers,  the  trumpet,  the  chariot  and  navigation. 
She  was  further  believed  to  have  invented  nearly 
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every  kind  of  work  in  which  women  were  em- 
ployed, and  she  herself  was  skilled  in  such  work. 
Hence  we  have  the  tale  of  the  Lydian  maiden 
Arachne,  who  ventured  to  compete  with  Athena  in 
the  art  of  weaving.  [Arachne.]  Athena  is  in 
fact  the  patroness  of  both  the  useful  and  elegant  arts. 
Hence  she  is  called  tpydyjj,  and  later  writers  make 
her  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  art, 
and  represent  her  as  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  her 
father  Zeus,  and  supporting  him  with  her  counsel. 
She  is  therefore  characterized  by  various  epithets  and 
surnames,  expressing  the  keenness  of  her  sight  or  the 
vigour  of  her  intellect,  such  as  dimA^-ru,  6<p6aAfu- 
nr,  dfvStpici jf,  yAai’tcarrif,  woAvSovAo^,  JroAvfjrpts, 
and  ftv?xoj'«T‘>r- — As  the  patron  divinity  of  the  state, 
she  was  at  Athens  the  protectress  of  the  phratries 
and  houses  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  state. 
The  festival  of  the  Apaturia  had  a direct  reference 
to  this  particular  point  in  the  character  of  the  god- 
dess. (Did.  of  Ant.  art  Apaturia.)  She  also  main- 
tained the  authority  of  the  law,  justice,  and  order 
in  the  courts  and  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This 
notion  was  as  ancient  as  the  Homeric  poems,  in 
which  she  is  described  as  assisting  Ulysses  against 
the  lawless  conduct  of  the  suitors.  (Od.  xiii.  394.) 
She  was  believed  to  have  instituted  the  ancient 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  and  in  cjises  where  the 
votes  of  the  judges  were  equally  divided,  she  gave 
the  casting  one  in  favour  of  the  accused.  The 
epithets  which  have  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
goddess’*  character  are  A^nfirou'or,  the  avenger, 
jSouAoio,  and  uyvpcua. — As  Athena  promoted  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  state,  so  she  also  pro- 
tected the  state  from  outward  enemies,  and  thus 
assumes  the  character  of  a warlike  divinity,  though 
in  a very  different  sense  from  Ares,  Eria,  or  Enyo. 
According  to  Homer  she  does  not  even  keep  arms, 
but  borrows  them  from  Zeus  ; she  preserves  men 
from  slaughter  when  prudence  demands  it,  and 
repels  Ares’s  ravage  love  of  war,  and  conquers  him. 
The  epithets  which  she  derives  from  her  warlike 
character  are  hytXcla,  Acuppta,  iXKipdxVy  Aadotroor, 
and  others.  In  times  of  war,  towns,  fortresses, 
and  harbours,  are  under  her  especial  care,  whence 
she  is  designated  as  tpvclirroAif,  &AaAKopcvrjti9 
iroAidf,  toAioDxos,  iutpcua,  ixpia,  KApSovxos,  iru- 
Aamr,  *popax6ppa,  and  the  like.  In  the  war  of 
Zeus  against  the  giants,  she  assisted  her  father  and 
Hercules  with  her  counsel,  and  also  took  an  active 
part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Enceladus  under  the  island 
of  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallas.  In  the  Trojan  war  she 
sided  with  the  Greeks,  though  on  their  return  home 
she  visited  them  with  storms,  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Locrian  Ajax  had  treated 
Cassandra  in  her  temple.  As  a goddess  of  war 
and  the  protectress  of  heroes,  Athena  usually  ap- 
pears in  armour,  with  the  aegis  and  a golden  staff. 
— The  character  of  Athena,  as  we  have  here  traced 
it,  holds  a middle  place  between  the  male  and 
female,  whence  she  is  a virgin  divinity,  whose  heart 
is  inaccessible  to  the  passion  of  love.  Tiresias  was 
deprived  of  sight  for  having  seen  her  in  the  bath  ; 
and  Hephaestus,  who  had  made  an  attempt  upon 
her  chastity,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  For  this 
reason,  the  ancient  traditions  always  describe  the 
goddess  as  dressed  ; and  when  Ovid  makes  her 
appear  naked  before  Paris,  he  abandons  the  genuine 
story. — Athbna  was  worshipped  in  all  parts  of 
Greece.  Her  worship  was  introduced  from  the 
ancient  towns  on  the  lake  Copais  at  a very  early 
period  into  Attica,  where  she  became  the  great 
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national  divinity  of  the  city  and  the  country.  Here 
she  was  regarded  as  the  3cA  crurrfipa,  vyUta,  and 
vcna/via.  The  tale  ran  that  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops 
both  Poseidon  and  Athena  contended  for  the  pos- 
session of  Athens.  The  gods  resolved  that  which- 
ever of  them  produced  a gift  most  useful  to  mortals 
should  have  possession  of  the  land.  Poseidon  struck 
the  ground  with  his  trident  and  straightway  a 
horse  appeared.  Athena  then  planted  the  olive. 
The  gods  thereupon  decreed  that  the  olive  was  more 
useful  to  man  than  the  horse,  and  gave  the  city  to 
the  goddess,  from  whom  it  was  call  Athenae.  At 
Athens  the  magnificent  festival  of  the  Panathenaca 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  At  this 
festival  took  place  the  grand  procession,  which  was 
represented  on  the  friese  of  the  Parthenon.  {Did. 
of  Ant.  art.  Panathenaca.)  At  Lindus  in  Rhodes 
her  worship  was  likewise  very  ancient.  Respecting 
its  introduction  into  Italy,  and  the  modifications 
which  her  character  underwent  there, see  Minerva. 
Among  the  things  sacred  to  her  wc  may  mention 
the  owl,  serpent,  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  she  was 
said  to  have  created  in  her  contest  with  Poseidon 
about  the  possession  of  Attica.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  bulls,  rams,  and  cows.  Athena 
was  frequently  represented  in  works  of  art,  in 
which  we  generally  find  some  of  the  following 
characteristics : — 1 . The  helmet,  which  she  usually 
wears  on  her  head,  but  in  a few  instances  carries 
in  her  hand.  It  is  generally  ornamented  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner  with  griffins,  heads  of  rams, 
horses,  and  sphinxes.  2.  The  aegis,  which  is  re- 
presented on  works  of  art,  not  as  a shield,  hut  as  a 
goat- skin,  covered  with  scales,  set  with  the  appal- 
ling Gorgon's  head,  and  surrounded  with  tassels. 
{Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Aegis.)  3.  The  round  Argolic 
shield,  iu  the  centre  of  which  the  head  of  Medusa 
likewise  appears.  4.  Objects  sacred  to  her,  such 
ns  an  olive  branch,  a serpent,  an  owl,  a cock,  and 
n lance.  Her  garment  is  usually  the  Spartan  tunic 
w ithout  sleeves,  and  over  it  she  wears  a cloak,  the 
peplus,  or,  though  rarely,  the  chlamys. 

Athenae  (’Aflfjycu,  also  ’A W)rr\  in  Homer : ’Adij- 
ucuo^if  ‘AOyvala,  Atheniensis : Athens\  the  capital 
of  Attica,  about  30  stadia  from  the  sea,  on  the 
S.  W.  slope  of  Mount  Lycabettus,  between  the 
small  rivers  Cephissus  on  the  W.  and  Ilissus  on 
the  E.,  the  latter  of  which  flowed  through  the 
town.  The  most  ancient  part  of  it,  the  Acropolis , 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  mythical  Cecrops, 
but  the  city  itself  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin 
to  Theseus,  who  united  the  12  independent  states 
or  townships  of  Attica  into  one  state,  and  made 
Athens  their  capital.  The  city  was  burnt  by 
Xerxes  in  s.  c.  480,  but  was  soon  rebuilt  under 
the  administration  of  Themistocles,  and  was  adorned 
with  public  buildings  by  Cimon  and  especially  by 
Pericles,  in  whose  time  (b.  c.  460 — 429)  it  reached 
its  greatest  splendour.  Its  beauty  was  chiefly 
owing  to  its  public  buildings,  for  the  private  houses 
were  mostly  insignificant,  and  its  streets  badly  laid 
out.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
it  contained  10,000  houses  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6. 
§ 14),  which  at  the  rate  of  12  inhabitants  to  a 
house  would  give  a population  of  120,000,  though 
home  writers  make  the  inhabitants  as  many  as 
180,000.  Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued 
to  be  a great  and  flourishing  city,  and  retained 
many  privileges  and  immunities  when  S.  Greece 
was  formed  into  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia. 
It  suffered  greatly  on  its  capture  by  Sulla, 
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I b.  c.  86,  and  was  deprived  of  many  of  its 
privileges.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  also  during 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera,  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  learning,  and  the  Romans  were  ac- 
customed to  send  their  sons  to  Athens,  as  to  an 
University,  for  the  completion  of  their  education. 
Hadrian,  who  was  very  partial  to  Athens  and  fre- 
quently resided  in  the  city  (a.  d.  122, 1 28),  adorned 
it  with  many  new  buildings,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  Herodes  Atticus,  who  spent  large  sums 
of  mouey  upon  beautifying  the  city  in  the  reign  of 
j M.  Aurelius.  — Athens  consisted  of  2 distinct 
{ parts:  I.  Tite  City  (t&  iurru),  properly  so  called, 
j divided  into,  1 . The  Upper  City  or  Acropolis  (d 
irdAir,  OKp6vo\t r),  and,  *2.  The  Lower  City  (d  kAto> 
w6\ts\  surrounded  with  walls  by  Themistocles. 
II.  The  3 harbour-towns  of  Piraeus,  Munychia, 
and  Phalerum,  also  surrounded  with  walls  by 
Themistocles,  and  connected  with  the  city  by 
means  of  the  long  i calls  (tA  paxph  reixv)*  built 
under  the  administration  of  Pericles.  The  long 
walls  consisted  of  the  wall  to  Phalerum  on  the 
I E.,  35  stadia  long  (about  4 miles),  and  of  the  wail 
to  Piraeus  on  the  W.,  40  stadia  long  (about  4^ 
miles) ; between  these  two,  at  a short  distance 
from  the  latter  and  parallel  to  it,  another  wall  was 
erected,  thus  making  2 walls  leadiug  to  the  Pi- 
raeus (sometimes  called  tA  <nc«Aij),  with  a narrow 
passage  between  them.  There  were  therefore  3 
long  walls  in  all  ; but  the  name  of  Long  Walls 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  two  leading  to 
the  Piraeus,  while  the  one  leading  to  Phalerum 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Phulcrian 
Wall  (rb  relxos).  The  entire  circuit  of 

the  walls  was  174£  stadia  (nearly  22  miles),  of 
which  43  stadia  (nearly  miles)  belonged  to  the 
city,  75  stadia  (9^- miles)  to  the  long  walls, and  56J 
(7  miles)  to  Piraeus,  Munychia,  and  Phalerum. — 
1.  Topography  of  the  Acropolis  or  Upper  City. 
The  Acropolis,  also  called  Cecropia  from  its  re- 
puted founder,  was  a steep  rock  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  about  150  feet  high,  1150  feet  long,  and 
500  broad : its  sides  were  naturally  scarped  on  all 
sides  except  the  \V.  end.  It  was  originally  sur- 
rounded by  an  ancient  Cyclopian  wall  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Pclasgians  ; at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  only  the  N.  part  of  this  wall 
remained,  and  this  portion  was  still  called  the  Pe- 
lasgic  Wall ; while  the  S.  part,  which  had  been 
rebuilt  by  Cimon,  was  called  the  C'hnonian  Wall. 
On  the  W.  end  of  the  Acropolis,  where  access  i* 
alone  practicable,  were  the  magnificent  Propyl  aka, 
u the  Entrances,"  built  by  Pericles,  before  the  right 
wing  of  which  was  the  small  temple  of  Nfn? 
"Awrepos.  The  summit  of  the  Acropolis  was  co- 
vered with  temples,  statues  of  bronze  and  marble, 
and  various  other  works  of  art.  Of  the  temples, 
the  grandest  was  the  Parthenon,  sacred  to  the 
44  Virgin  11  goddess  Athena  ; and  N.  of  the  Parthe- 
non was  the  magnificent  Erecuth kum, containing 
3 separate  temples,  one  of  Athena  Polias  (IIoAfasj, 
or  the  44  Protectress  of  the  State,1'  the  Erechtkium 
proper,  or  sanctuary  of  Erechtheus,  and  the  Pan- 
( Irosium , or  sanctuaiy  of  Pandrosos,  the  daughter  of 
Cecrops.  Between  the  Parthenon  and  Erechthfum 
was  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena  Promacbos 
(II pipaxos),  or  the  M Fighter  in  the  Front,*1  whooe 
helmet  and  spear  was  the  first  object  on  tbe 
Acropolis  visible  from  the  sea.  — 2.  Topography 
of  the  Lower  City. — The  lower  city  was  bu.il: 
in  the  plain  round  the  Acropolis,  but  this  plaia 
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also  contained  several  hills,  especially  in  the  S.W. 
part.  — Walls.  The  ancient  walls  embraced  a 
much  greater  circuit  than  the  modem  ones.  On 
the  W.  they  included  the  hill  of  the  Nymphs  and 
the  Pnyx,  on  the  S.  they  extended  a little  beyond 
the  Ilissus,  and  on  the  E.  they  crossed  the  Ilissus, 
near  the  Lyceum,  which  was  outside  the  walls.  — 
Gates.  Their  number  is  unknown,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  many  of  them  is  uncertain  ; but  the  follow- 
ing list  contains  the  most  important.  On  the  W. 
side  were  : — 1 . Dipylum  ( AixvXov,  more  anciently 
Spiatruu  or  KtpapiKai)y  the  most  frequented  gate 
of  the  city,  leading  from  the  inner  Ceramicus  to 
the  outer  Ceramicus,  and  to  the  Academy.  — 2. 
The  Sacred  Gate  (oi  ‘legal  Tlvhai),  where  the  sacred 
road  to  Eleusis  began.  — 3*  The  Knight's  Gate  ( al 
'Indies  w.),  probably  between  the  bill  of  the 
Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx.  — 4.  The  Piraean  Gate 
(ij  rirtpaiicij  w.)y  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Mu- 
seum, leading  to  the  carriage  road  (a pianos)  be- 
tween the  Long  Walls  to  the  Piraeus.  — 5.  The 
Melttian  Gate  ( au  Mt\iri6ts  ».),  so  called  because 
it  led  to  the  demus  Melite,  within  the  city.  On 
the  S.  side,  going  from  W.  to  E. : — 6.  The  Gate  of 
the  Dead  (ai  'Hpieu  x.)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Museum,  placed  by  many  authorities  on  the  N. 
side. — 7.  The  Jtonian  Gate  (al  Irasrlai  *•.),  near  the 
Ilissus,  where  the  road  to  Pkalerum  began.  On 
the  E.  side,  going  from  S.  to  N. : — 8.  The  Gate 
of  Ihochares  (oi  A loxdpous  *.),  leading  to  the 
Lyceum.  — 9.  The  Diomean  Gate  (if  Aiipeta  ».), 
leading  to  Cynosargea  and  the  demus  Diomea.  On 
the  N.  side. — 10.  The  Achamian  Gate  (ai  ’A xap- 
vikcu  ».),  leading  to  the  demus  Achamae. — Chief 
Districts.  The  inner  Ceramlcus  (Kepafx«iK6s)y  or 
**  Potter’s  Quarter,"  in  the  W.  of  the  city,  extend- 
ing N.  as  far  as  the  gate  Dipylum,  by  which  it 
was  separated  from  the  outer  Ceramicus  ; the  S. 
part  of  the  inner  Ceramicus  contained  the  Agora  ! 
(ayopd),  or  **  market-place,”  the  only  one  in  the  city 
(for  there  were  not  2 market-places,  as  some  sup- 
pose), lying  S.W.  of  the  Acropolis,  and  between 
the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the 
Museum.  The  demus  Melite , S.  of  the  inner 
Ceramicus,  and  perhaps  embracing  the  hill  of  the 
Museum.  The  demus  Scambonidaey  W.  of  the 
inner  Ceramicus,  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  hill 
of  the  Nymphs.  The  Collytus,  S.  of  Melite.  Cotie, 
a district  S.  of  Collytus  and  the  Museum,  along 
the  Ilissus,  in  which  were  the  graves  of  Cimon 
and  Thucydides.  Lirftnac , a district  E.  of  Melite 
and  Collytus,  between  the  Acropolis  and  the 
Ilissus.  Diomea , a district  in  the  E.  of  the  city, 
near  the  gate  of  the  same  name  and  the  Cvno- 
sarges.  Agrae,  a district  S.  of  Diomea.  — Hills. 
The  Areop&gus  ('Apeiou  xdyos  or  "Apaioj  xdyos), 
the  u Hill  of  Ares,"  W.  of  the  Acropolis,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  celebrated  council  that  held 
its  sittings  there  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  t\),  was  accessible 
on  the  8.  side  by  a flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the 
rock.  The  Hill  of  the  Nymph* y N.W.  of  the 
Areopagus.  The  Pnyx  (Ib'vJ),  a semicircular  hill, 
S.W.  of  the  Areopagus,  where  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  held  in  earlier  times,  for  afterwards 
the  people  usually  met  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysus. 
(See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  440,  b,  2d  ed.)  The  Museum, 
S.  of  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areopagus,  on  which  was 
the  monument  of  Pbilopappus,  and  where  the 
Macedonians  built  a fortress.  — Streets.  Of  these 
we  have  little  information.  We  rend  of  the  Piraean 
Street,  which  led  from  the  Piraean  gate  to  the 
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Agora  ; of  the  Street  of  the  Hermae , which  ran 
along  the  Agora  between  the  Stoa  Basileos  and 
Stoa  Poecile  ; of  the  Street  of  the  Tripods , on 
the  E.  of  the  Acropolis,  &c.  — Public  Buildings. 
1.  Temple*.  Of  these  the  most  important  was 
the  Olympieum  ('OKvyxitiov),  or  Temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  8.  E.  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the 
Ilissus  and  the  fountain  Callirrhoe,  which  was  long 
unfinished,  and  was  first  completed  by  Hadrian. 
These  nm  (&n<rt?ov)  or  Temple  of  Theseus,  on  a 
hill  N.  of  the  Areopagus,  now  converted  into  the 
Museum  of  Athens.  The  Temple  of  Ares,  S.  of 
the  Areopagus  and  W.  of  the  Acropolis.  Metroum 
( Mirrpyov),  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
E.  of  the  Agora,  and  S.  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the 
Senate  House,  and  the  Odeum  of  Herodcs  Atticus. 
Besides  these,  there  was  a vast  number  of  other 
temples  in  all  parts  of  the  city. — 2.  The  Senate 
House  (0ou\tvrijpioy)y  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Agora. 
— 3.  The  Tholus  (-3<iAot),  a round  building  close 
to  the  Senate  House,  which  served  as  the  new 
Prytaneum,  in  which  the  Prytanes  took  their 
meals  and  offered  their  sacrifices.  (Diet,  of  Ant. 
*.  V- ) — 4.  The  Prytanium  (tlfwrwfioy),  at  the 
N.E.  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  w’here  the  Prytanes 
used  more  anciently  to  take  their  meals,  and  where 
the  laws  of  Solon  were  preserved.  — 5.  Stoa* 
(or oaf),  or  Halls , supported  by  pillars,  and  used  as 
places  of  resort  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  of  which 
there  were  several  in  Athens.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  p.944, 
2d  ed.)  In  the  Agora  there  were  3 ; the  Stoa 
Past  lens  (<rroa  0a<riA*ios)y  the  court  of  the  King- 
Archon,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Agora  ; the  Stoa 
PoecUe  (<TTob  itoi*1At?),  so  called  because  it  was 
adorned  with  fresco  painting  of  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon by  Polygnotus  ; and  the  Stoa  Elesttherius 
(oTod  (Ktvdtpios),  or  Hall  of  Zeus  Eleutherius, 
both  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Agora.  — 6.  Theatre*. 
The  Theatre  of  Dionysus,  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  the  great  theatre  of  the  state  (Diet, 
of  Ant.  p.  1 120,  2d  ed.)  ; besides  this  there  were 
three  Odea  (w&ua),  for  contests  in  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  (Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  *?.),  an  ancient 
one  near  the  fountain  Callirrhotf,  a second  built  by 
Pericles,  close  to  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  on  the 
S.E.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  and  a third  built  by 
11  erodes  Atticus,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Kegilla,  on 
the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  there 
are  still  considerable  remains.  — 7.  Stadium  (to 
a&iou),  S.  of  the  Ilissus,  in  the  district  Agrae. — 
8.  Monuments.  The  Monument  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrheste*,  formerly  called  the  Tower  of  Ike  Winds, 
an  octagonal  building  N.  of  the  Acropolis,  still 
extant,  was  an  horologium.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  616,  2d 
ed.)  The  Chorugic  Monument  of  Lysicratesy  fre- 
quently but  erroneously  called  the  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes , still  extant,  in  the  Street  of  the 
Tripods.  The  Monument  of  Harmodiu*  and  Arie- 
togiton  in  the  Agora,  just  before  the  ascent  to  the 
Acropol is.  — Suburbs.  The  Outer  Ceramicus  ( d 
uaKovycyos),  N.W.  of  the  city,  was  the  finest 
suburb  of  Athens : here  were  buried  the  Athenians 
who  had  fallen  in  war,  and  at  the  further  end  of  it 
was  the  Acadkmia,  6 stadia  from  the  city.  Cyno- 
targes  (rb  Kvr6<rapyts),  E.  of  the  city,  before  the 
gate  Diomea.  a gymnasium  sacred  to  Hercules, 
where  Antisthenes,  tho  founder  of  the  Cyme 
school,  taught  Lyceum  (rh  A imtioy),  S.  E.  of 
the  Cynosarges,  a gymnasium  sacred  to  Apollo 
LycSus,  where  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics 
taught 
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Athenae  (’A drjvai:  Alenah\  a seaport  town  of 
Pontus*  named  from  its  temple  of  Athena. 

Athenaeum  ('A (Hivtuov),  in  general  a temple  of 
Athena,  or  any  place  consecrated  to  this  goddess. 
The  name  was  specially  given  to  a school  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  133, 
for  the  promotion  of  literary  and  scientific  studies. 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forum,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Aventine  Hill:  it  had  a staff  of 
professors  paid  by  the  government,  and  continued 
in  repute  till  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  (Diet, 
of  Ant.  s.  v.)  — Athenaeum  was  also  the  name  o‘f 
a town  in  Arcadia,  not  far  from  Megalopolis,  and 
of  a place  in  Athamania  in  Epirus. 

Athenaeus  (* Aftyraios).  L A contemporary  of 
Archimedes,  the  author  of  an  extant  work  rispl 
Mrjxat'Tlf-uxTwv  (on  warlike  engines),  addressed  to 
Marcellus  (probably  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse)  ; 
printed  in  Thevenot's  Mathematics  Vetera,  Paris, 
1693.  — 2.  A learned  Greek  grammarian,  of  Nau- 
cratis  in  Egypt,  lived  about  a.  d.  230,  first  at 
Alexandria  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  His  extant 
work  is  entitled  the  Deipnosophistae  (A eewvooo- 
<ptoTcd ),  i.e.  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned , in  1 5 books, 
of  which  the  first  2 books,  and  parts  of  the  3rd, 
11th,  and  15th,  exist  only  in  an  Epitome.  The 
work  may  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest  col- 
lections of  what  are  called  Ana , being  an  immense 
mass  of  anecdotes,  extracts  from  the  writings  of 
poets,  historians,  dramatists,  philosophers,  orators, 
and  physicians,  of  facts  in  natural  history,  criti- 
cisms, and  discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable 
subject,  especially  on  Gastronomy.  Athenaeus  re- 
presents himself  as  describing  to  his  friend  Timo- 
c rates,  a full  account  of  the  conversation  at  a ban- 
quet at  Rome,  at  which  Galen,  the  physician,  and 
Ulpian,  the  jurist,  were  among  the  guests. — Edi- 
tion*. By  Casaubon,  Genev.  1597  ; by  Schweig- 
hauser,  Argentorati,  1801-1807  ; and  by  W.  Dm- 
dorf.  Lips.  1827.  — 3.  A celebrated  physician, 
founder  of  the  medical  sect  of  the  Pneumatici,  was 
born  at  Attalla  in  Cilicia,  and  practised  at  Rome 
about  a.  n.  50. 

Athenagftras  (’Afbjvtrydpat),  an  Athenian  phi- 
losopher, converted  to  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
2d  century  of  our  aera,  is  the  author  of  two  extant 
works.  An  Apology  for  Christians,  addressed  to  the 
emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  his  son  Commodus,  and 
a treatise  in  defence  of  the  tenet  of  the  resurrection. 
— Editions.  By  Fell,  Oxon.  1682;  Rechenberg, 
Lips.  1684-85;  Dechair,  Oxon.  1706. 

Athen&Is  {'AdgvaU).  L Sumamed  Philostoryus, 
wife  of  Ariobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
mother  of  Ariobarzanes  III. — 2.  Daughter  of 
Leontius,  afterwards  named  Eudocia. 

Athenlon  (’A fbjvfwv),  a Cilician,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  the  slaves  in  the  2nd  servile  war  in 
Sicily,  maintained  his  ground  for  some  time  suc- 
cessfully, and  defeated  L.  Licinius  Lucullus,  but 
was  at  length  conquered  and  killed  in  b.  c.  101  by 
the  consul  M'.  Aquillius. 

Athenddorus  A&rivi&otooi) . 1.  Of  Tarsus,  a 
Stoic  philosopher  surnamed  Cordylio , was  the  keeper 
of  the  library  at  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  Rome,  where  he  lived  with  M.  Cato,  at  whose 
house  he  died.  — 2.  Of  Tarsus,  a Stoic  philosopher, 
sumarned  Cananites,  from  Cana  in  Cilicia,  the  birth- 
place of  bis  father,  whose  name  was  Sandon.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Posidonius  at  Rhodes,  and  after- 
wards taught  at  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  where  the 
young  Octavius  (subsequently  the  emperor  Au- 
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| gustus)  was  one  of  his  disciples.  He  accompanied 
| the  latter  to  Rome,  and  became  one  of  his  intimate 
! friend*  and  advisers.  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
to  Tarsus,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  82.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  which  are  not 
extant.  — 3.  A sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of  Age- 
sander  of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  executing 
the  group  of  Laocoon.  [Agxsandkr.] 

Ath&sis  {Adige  or  Etsch ),  rises  in  the  Rhaetian 
Alps,  receives  the  At&gis  ( Eieaeh ),  flows  through 
Upper  Italy  past  Verona,  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  by  many  mouths. 

Athm6ne  (’A Opork,  also  ’A Bpovia  and  "A Bpovm : 
’A dpovsvs,  fern.  'Adpovis),  an  Attic  deraus  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Cecropit,  afterwards  to  the  tribe 
Attalis. 

Athds  (a'A6ws,  also  "AfW : 'AGwfnjt ; Haghion 
Oroty  Monte  Santo , i.  e.  Holy  Mountain ),  the 
mountainous  peninsula,  also  called  Acte,  which 
projects  from  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  the  mountain  rises 
abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a height  of  6349  feet ; 
there  is  no  anchorage  for  ships  at  its  base,  and  the 
voyage  round  it  was  so  dreaded  by  mariners,  that 
Xerxes  had  a canal  cut  through  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland, 
to  afford  a passage  to  his  fleet.  The  isthmus  is 
about  mile  across  ; and  there  are  most  distinct 
traces  of  the  canal  to  be  seen  in  the  present  day  ; 
so  that  we  must  not  imitate  the  scepticism  of 
Juvenal  (x.  174),  and  of  many  modern  writers,  who 
refused  to  believe  that  the  canal  was  ever  cut 
The  peninsula  contained  several  flourishing  cities 
in  antiquity,  and  is  now  studded  with  numerous 
monasteries,  cloisters,  and  chapels,  whence  it  de- 
rives its  modem  name.  In  these  monasteries  some 
valuable  MSS.  of  ancient  authors  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

Athrlbis  ("Afljptfif),  a city  in  the  Delta  of 
Egypt ; capital  of  the  Nomos  Athribius. 

Atia,  mother  of  Augustus. 

Atilla  or  Atillla  Gent,  the  principal  members 
of  which  are  given  under  their  surnames  Calati- 
nus,  Regulus,  and  Skrranus. 

Atiliclnus,  a Roman  jurist,  who  probably  lived 
about  a.  d.  50,  is  referred  to  in  the  Digest. 

Arillua.  1.  L.,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Roman 
jurists  who  gave  public  instruction  in  law,  probably 
lived  about  b.  c.  100.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  — 2.  M~,  one  of 
the  early  Roman  poets,  wrote  both  tragedies  and 
comedies,  but  apparently  a greater  number  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former. 

Atina  (Atinas,  -fttis:  Atina),  a town  of  the 
Volsci  in  Latium,  afterwards  a Roman  colony. 

Atint&nes  ('AtiktSw),  an  Epirot  people  in 
Illyria,  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia  ; their  country, 
Atintania , was  reckoned  part  of  Macedonia. 

Atius  Varus.  [Varus.] 

Atlantlcum  Mhre.  [Ocean us.] 

Atlantis  (’AtAovt/j,  sc.  rijcroi),  according  to 
an  ancient  tradition,  a great  island  W.  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  in  the  Ocean,  opposite  Mount 
Atlas : it  possessed  a numerous  population,  and  was 
adorned  with  every  beauty  ; its  powerful  princes 
invaded  Africa  and  Europe,  but  were  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies:  its  inhabitants 
afterwards  became  wicked  and  impious,  and  the 
island  was  in  consequence  swallowed  up  in  the 
ocean  in  a day  and  a night.  This  legend  is  given 
by  Plato  in  the  Timacuj,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
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n lated  to  Solon  by  the  Egyptian  priest*.  The 
Canary  Island*,  or  the  Azores,  which  perhaps  were 
visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  legend  ; but  some  modern  writers  regard  it  as 
indicative  of  a vague  belief  in  antiquity  in  the 
•listence  of  the  W.  hemisphere. 

Atlas  ("ArAas),  son  of  Iapettis  and  Clymene, 
uid  brother  of  Prometheus  and  Epiraetheus.  He 
nade  war  with  the  other  Titans  upon  Zeus,  and 
ieing  conquered,  was  condemned  to  bear  heaven 
m his  head  and  hands : according  to  Homer  Atlas 
>ear»  the  long  columns  which  keep  asunder  heaven 
md  earth.  The  myth  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
he  idea  that  lofty  mountains  supported  the  heaven. 
Later  traditions  distort  the  original  idea  still  more, 
iy  making  Atlas  a man  who  was  metamorphosed 
nto  a mountain.  Thus  Ovid  (Met.  iv.  626,  seq.)  re- 
ntes that  Perseus  came  to  Atlas  and  asked  for  shelter, 
vhich  was  refused,  whereupon  Perseus,  by  means 
f the  head  of  Medusa,  changed  him  into  M.  Atlas, 
•n  which  rested  heaven  with  all  its  stars.  Others 
■o  still  further,  and  represent  Atlas  as  a powerful 
:ing,  who  possessed  great  knowledge  of  the  courses 
f the  stars,  and  who  was  the  first  who  taught  men 
hat  heaven  had  the  form  of  a globe.  Hence  the 
x press  ion  that  heaven  rested  on  his  shoulders  was 
egarded  as  a merely  figurative  .node  of  speaking. 
\t  first,  the  story  of  Atlas  referred  to  one  mountain 
nly,  which  was  believed  to  exist  on  the  extreme 
oundary  of  the  earth  ; but,  as  geographical  know- 
>dge  extended,  the  name  of  Atlas  was  transferred 
3 other  places,  and  thus  we  read  of  a Mauretanian, 
talian,  Arcadian,  and  even  of  a Caucasian,  Atlas, 
'he  common  opinion,  however,  was,  that  the 
caven-bearing  Atlas  was  in  the  N.YV.  of  Africa, 
ee  below.  Atlas  was  the  father  of  the  Pleiades 
y Pleione  or  by  Hesperis  ; of  the  Hvades  and 
lesperides  by  Aethra  ; and  of  Oenomaus  and 
•laia  by  Sterope.  Dione  and  Calypso,  Ilyas  and 
le* penis,  are  likewise  called  his  children.  — At- 
inti  tides,  a descendant  of  Atlas,  especially  Mercury, 
is  grandson  by  Maia  (comp.  Mercuri  fjcunde 
epos r Atlantic  Hor.  Curm.  i.  10),  and  Hennaphro- 
itus,  son  of  Mercury. — Atlantia*  and  Atlantis,  a 
finale  descendant  of  Atlas,  especially  the  Pleiads 
nd  Hyads. 

Atlas  Mom  (fArXast  A (la* ),  was  the  general 
ame  of  the  great  mountain  range  which  covers 
je  surface  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Mediterra- 
ean  and  Great  Desert  ( Sahara ),  on  the  N.  and  S., 
nd  the  Atlantic  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  on  the  W. 
nd  E.  ; the  mountain  chains  S.E.  of  the  Lesser 
yrtis,  though  connected  with  the  Atlas,  do  not 
roperly  belong  to  it,  and  were  called  by  other 
ames.  The  N.  and  S.  ranges  of  this  system  were 
lstingnished  by  the  names  of  Atlas  Minor  and 
itla*  Major,  and  a distinction  was  made  between 
ue  3 regions  into  which  they  divided  the  country. 
Africa,  p.23,  a.] 

Atossa  {',Aro<raa\  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife 
lccessively  of  her  brother  Cambyses,  of  Smerdis 
he  Magian,  and  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  over  whom 
he  possessed  great  influence.  She  bore  Darius  4 
on*,  Xerxes, Masistes,  Achaemenes,and  Hystaspes. 

A true  or  H&tra  (*Atp«u,tA  "Arpa:  ’ArpijvSs, 
ktrenus:  Jfadr , S.YVL  of  Mosul ),  a strongly  forti- 
ed  city  on  a high  mountain  in  Mesopotamia,  in- 
a hi  ted  by  people  of  the  Arab  race. 

SempronJus,  Atratlnns.  L A.,  consul  b.  c. 
97  and  491.-2.  L.,  consul  444  and  censor  443. 
— 3.  C.,  consul  423,  fought  unsuccessfully  against 
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the  Volscians,  and  was  in  conseqnence  condemned 
to  pay  a heavy  fine.  — 4.  L.,  accused  M.  CaeJiua 
Rufus,  whom  Cicero  defended,  57. 

Atr&x  CArpa( : ’A rpdxios),  a town  in  Pelas- 
giotia  in  Thessaly,  inhabited  by  the  Perrhaebi,  so 
called  from  the  mythical  Atrax,  son  of  Pen£us 
and  Bum,  and  father  of  Hippodamla  and  Caenis. 

Atr ©bates,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  in  the 
modem  Artois,  which  is  a corruption  of  their  name. 
In  Caesar’s  time  (b.c.  57)  they  numbered  15,000 
warriors:  their  capital  was  Nemetock.vna.  Part 
of  them  crossed  over  to  Britain,  where  they  dwelt 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Thames,  Oxfordshire 
and  Berkshire. 

Atreus  (’Arp*  vs),  son  of  Pelopsaud  Hippodamla, 
grandson  of  Tantalus,  and  brother  of  Thyestes  and 
Nicippe.  [Pklops.]  He  was  first  married  to 
Cleola,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Plls- 
thenes  ; then  to  A grope,  the  widow  of  his  son 
Plisthenes,  who  was  the  mother  of  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  and  Anaxibia,  either  by  Plisthenes  or  by 
Atreus  [Agamemnon];  and  lastly  to  Pelopia,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Thyestes.  The  tragic  fate 
of  the  house  of  Tantalus  afforded  ample  materials 
to  the  tragic  poets  of  Greece,  who  relate  the  details 
in  various  ways.  In  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
their  half-brother  Chrysippus,  Atreus  and  Thyestes 
were  obliged  to  take  to  flight  ; they  were  hospi- 
tably received  at  Mycenae  ; and,  after  the  death 
of  Eurystheus,  Atreus  became  king  of  Mycenae. 
Thyestes  seduced  Aerope,  the  wife  of  Atreus,  and 
was  in  consequence  banished  by  his  brother  : from 
his  place  of  exile  he  sent  Plisthenes,  the  son  of 
Atreus,  whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his  own  child, 
in  order  to  slay  Atreus  ; but  Plisthenes  fell  by  the 
hands  of  Atreus,  who  did  not  know'  that  he  was 
his  own  son.  In  order  to  take  revenge,  Atreus 
pretending  to  be  reconciled  to  Thyestes  recalled 
him  to  Mycenae,  killed  his  2 sons,  and  placed  their 
flesh  before  their  father  at  a banquet,  who  unwit- 
tingly partook  of  the  horrid  meal.  Thyestes  fled 
with  horror,  and  the  gods  cursed  Atreus  and  his 
house.  The  kingdom  of  Atreua  was  now  visited 
by  famine,  and  the  oracle  advised  Atreus  to  call 
back  Thyestes.  Atreus  who  went  ont  in  search 
of  him,  came  to  king  Thesprotue,  and  as  he  did 
not  find  him  there,  he  married  his  third  wife,  Pe- 
lopia, the  daughter  of  Thyestes,  whom  Atreus  be- 
lieved to  be  a daughter  of  Theaprotua.  Pelopia 
w-as  at  the  time  with  child  by  her  own  father. 
This  child,  Aegiathua,  afterwards  slew  Atreus 
because  the  latter  had  commanded  him  to  slay  his 
own  father  Thyestes.  [Aegisthus.]  The  treasury 
of  Atreus  and  his  sons  at  Mycenae,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  is  believed  by  some  to  exist 
still  ; but  the  ruins  which  remain  are  above  ground, 
whereas  Pausanios  speaks  of  the  building  as  under- 
ground. 

Atria.  [Adria.] 

Atridea  (’ArpsijTjs),  a descendant  of  Atreus, 
especially  Agamemnon  and  Mcnelaus. 

Atr&patene  (’At powartjtdi)f  or  Media  Atropatia 
CArporaria  or  -os  MTjSta),  the  N.W.  part  of 
Media,  adjacent  to  Armenia,  named  after  Atro- 
p&tea,  a native  of  the  country,  who,  having  been 
made  its  governor  by  Alexander,  founded  there  a 
kingdom,  which  long  remained  independent  alike 
of  the  Seleucidae,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Romans, 
but  was  at  last  subdued  by  the  Parthians. 

Atrop&tes  ('Arpowdrris^a  Persian  satrap,  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Gaugamela,  b.c.  331,  and  after 
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the  death  of  Darius,  was  made  satrap  of  Media  by 
Alexander.  Hit  daughter  was  married  to  Per- 
diccas  in  324  ; and  he  received  from  his  father-in- 
law,  after  Alexander's  death,  the  province  of  the 
Greater  Media.  In  the  N.W.  of  the  country, 
called  after  him  Media  Atropat£ne,  he  established 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  continued  to  exist 
down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

Atrdpos.  [Moirak.] 

Atta,  T.  Quintlus,  a Roman  comic  poet,  died 
b.  c.  78.  11  is  surname  Atta  was  given  him  from 

a defect  in  his  feet,  to  which  circumstance  Horace 
probably  alludes  (Ep.  ii.  1.  79).  His  plays  were 
very  popular,  and  were  acted  even  in  the  time  of 
Augustus. 

Attftginus  ('Arrcrytrof),  eon  of  Phrynon,  a 
Theban,  betrayed  Thebes  to  Xerxes,  B.C.  480. 
After  the  battle  of  Plataeae  (470)  the  other  Greeks 
required  Attaginus  to  be  delivered  up  to  them,  but 
he  made  his  escape. 

Attilia  (’ArrdAfia,  ‘AttoAmvtijj  or  -aWji).— 
1.  A city  of  Lydia,  formerly  called  Agrolra  (’ Ay p6- 
eipa).—  2.  (Loam),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Pam- 
phylia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Catarrhactes, 
founded  by  Attalus  LI.  Philadelphus,  and  subdued 
by  the  Romans  under  P.  Servilius  Isauricus. 

AttAlus  CArraAos).  I.  A Macedonian,  uncle 
of  Cleopatra,  whom  Philip  married  in  b.  c.  337. 
At  the  nuptials  of  his  niece,  Attalus  offered  an 
insult  to  Alexander,  and,  on  the  accession  of  the 
latter,  was  put  to  death  by  his  order  in  Asia  Minor, 
whither  Philip  had  previously  sent  him  to  secure 
the  Greek  cities  to  his  cause.— 2.  Son  of  Andro- 
menes  the  Styraphaean,  and  one  of  Alexander's 
officers  ; after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  c.  323), 
lie  served  under  Perdiccas,  whose  sister,  Atalante, 
he  had  married  ; and  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas 
(321 ),  he  joined  Alcetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas  ; 
but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  in  Pisidia  by 
Antigonus  in  320.  — 3.  Kings  of  Pergamus. — (I.) 
Son  of  Attalus,  a brother  of  Philetaerus,  succeeded 
his  cousin,  Eumencs  I.,  and  reigned  b.  c.  241 — 197. 
He  took  part  with  the  Romans  against  Philip  and 
the  Achaeans.  He  was  a wise  and  just  prince,  and 
was  distinguished  bv  his  patronage  of  literature.  — 
(II.)  Sumamed  Phdaddphus.  2nd  son  of  Attalus  I., 
succeeded  his  brother  Kumenes  II.,  and  reigned 
139 — 138.  Like  his  father  he  was  an  ally  of  the 
Romans,  and  he  also  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences.  — (III.)  Sumamed  PhUomdor , son  of 
Kumenes  II.  and  Stratonice,  succeeded  bis  uncle 
Attalus  1 1.,  and  reigned  138 — 133.  He  is  known 
to  us  chiefly  for  the  extravagance  of  his  conduct 
and  the  murder  of  his  relations  and  friends.  In 
his  will,  he  mAde  the  Romans  his  heirs  ; but  his 
kingdom  was  claimed  by  Aristonicus.  [Aristo- 
nicus.]  — 4.  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  Alaric,  but  was  deposed  by 
the  latter,  after  a reign  of  one  year  (a.  d.  409, 410), 
on  account  of  his  acting  without  Alaric's  advice. 
—5.  A Stoic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, was  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  who  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 

Attegiia,  a town  in  Hisponia  Baetica,  of  uncer- 
tain site. 

Atthii  or  Attia  fArOu  or  "Atti»),  daughter  of 
Cranaus,  from  whom  Attica  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name.  The  two  birds  into  which  Phi- 
lomele  and  her  sister  Procne  were  metamorphosed, 
were  likewise  called  Attis. 

Attica  ‘Att4  sc.  yij),  a division  of  Greece, 
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has  the  form  of  a triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are 
washed  by  the  Aegaean  sea,  while  the  third  is 
separated  from  Boeotia  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains 
Citbaeron  and  Pames.  Megaris,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  N.W.,  was  formerly  a part  of  Attica.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  called  Acte  and  A dice  (’Aicrfj 
and  'AKTurij),  or  the  **  coast  land  ” [Acts],  from 
which  the  later  form  Attica  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  : but  according  to  traditions  it  derived  its 
name  from  Atthis , the  daughter  of  the  mythical 
king  Cranaus  ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Att-ica 
may  contain  the  root  Att  or  AM,  which  we  find  is 
Atthis  and  Athenae.  Attica  is  divided  by  many 
ancient  writers  into  3 districts.  1.  The  Highlands 
(*}  Siaxpfa,  also  dpciri)  ’Attwc^),  the  N.E.  of  the 
country,  containing  the  range  of  Parnes  and  ex- 
tending S.  to  the  promontory  Cynosure : the  only 
level  part  of  this  district  was  the  small  plain  of 
Marathon  opening  to  the  sea.  2.  The  Plain  (i| 
wc&ar,  rh  viStor),  the  N.W.  of  the  country,  in- 
cluded both  the  plain  round  Athens  and  the  plain 
round  Kleusis,  and  extended  S.  to  the  promontory 
Zoster.  3.  The  Sea-coast  District  (ij  iropaAta), 
the  S.  part  of  the  country,  terminating  in  the  pro- 
montory Sunium.  Besides  these  3 divisions  we 
also  read  of  a 4th,  The  Midland  District  (pfooycua}, 
still  called  Mesogia,  an  undulating  plain  in  the 
middle  of  the  country,  bounded  by  M.  Pentelicus 
on  the  N.,  M.  Hymettus  on  the  W.,  and  the  sea 
on  the  E.  The  soil  of  Attica  is  not  very  fer- 
tile : the  greater  part  of  it  is  not  adapted  {hr 
growing  corn  ; but  it  produces  olives,  figs,  and 
grapes,  especially  the  2 former,  in  great  perfection. 
The  country  is  dry : the  chief  river  is  the  Cephis- 
sus,  which  rises  in  Parnes  and  flow's  through  the 
Athenian  plain.  The  abundance  of  wild  flowers 
in  the  country  made  the  honey  of  M.  Hymettus 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Excellent  marble 
was  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus, 
N.E.  of  Athens,  and  a considerable  supply  of  silver 
from  the  mines  of  Lauriuin  near  Sunium.  The 
area  of  Attica,  including  the  island  of  SaUinis, 
which  belonged  to  it,  contained  between  700  and 
800  square  miles  ; and  its  population  in  its  flou- 
rishing period  was  probably  about  500,000,  of 
which  nearly  4-5ths  were  slaves.  Attica  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Pelasgians. 
Its  most  nncient  political  division  was  into  12 
independent  states,  attributed  to  Ckcrops,  who 
according  to  some  legends  came  from  Egypt.  Sub- 
sequently Ion,  the  grandson  of  Hcllen,  divided  the 
people  into  4 tribes,  (t'eleontesy  Depletes,  Anjader, 
and  Acgicores ; and  Theseus,  who  united  the  12 
independent  states  of  Attica  into  one  political  bodr, 
and  made  Athens  the  capital,  again  divided  the 
nation  into  3 classes,  the  Eupairidac,  Gcomori,  and 
Demiurgi.  Clisthenes  (B.  c.  510)  abolished  the 
old  tribes  and  created  10  new  ones,  according  to  a 
geographical  division  : these  tribes  were  subdivided 
into  174  demi  or  townships.  (For  details,  see 
Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Tribus.) 

Attlcus  Herodes,  Tiberius  Claudius,  a cele- 
brated Greek  rhetorician,  born  about  a.  d.  104,  at 
Marathon  in  Attica.  He  taught  rhetoric  both  a; 
Athena  and  at  Rome,  and  his  school  was  frequented 
by  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age.  The 
future  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verna  arm 
among  his  pupils,  and  Antoninus  Pius  raised  him 
to  the  consulship  in  143.  He  possessed  immense 
wealth,  a great  part  of  which  he  spent  in  embel- 
lishing Athens.  He  died  at  the  age  of  7C,  in  180. 
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He  wrote  numerous  works,  none  of  which  have 
tome  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  an  oration, 
entitled  I1*pl  wo\tTtias,  the  genuineness  of  which, 
however,  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  printed  in  the 
collections  of  the  Greek  orators,  and  by  Fiorillo, 
in  Hcrodii  Attici  quae  supcmunt.  Lips.  1801. 

Attic  us.  T.  Pomponlus,  a Roman  eques,  bom 
at  Rome,  b.  c.  109.  His  proper  name  after  his 
adoption  by  Q.  Carcilius,  the  brother  of  his  mother, 
was  Q.  Caecilius  Pomponianus  Alticus.  His  sur- 
name, Atticua,  was  given  him  on  account  of  his 
long  residence  in  Athens  and  his  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  He 
was  educated  .along  with  L.  Torquatus,  the  younger 
C.  Marius,  and  M.  Cicero.  Soon  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla, 
he  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  the  contest,  and  ac- 
cordingly removed  to  Athens.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  he  kept  aloof  from  all  political 
affairs,  and  thus  lived  on  the  roost  intimate  terms 
with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  all  parties. 
He  was  equally  the  friend  of  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  of  Antony  and  Augustus  ; 
but  his  most  intimate  friend  was  Cicero,  whose  corre- 
spondeuce  with  him,  beginning  in  68  and  continued 
down  to  Cicero's  death,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
remains  of  autiquity.  He  purchased  an  estate  at 
Buthrotum  in  Epirus,  in  which  place,  as  well  as  at 
Athens  and  Rome,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  time,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  and  commer- 
cial undertakings.  He  died  in  32,  at  the  age  of 
77,  of  voluntary  starvation,  when  he  found  that  he 
was  attacked  by  an  incurable  illness.  His  wife 
Piiia,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  56,  when  he  was 
53  years  of  age,  bore  him  only  one  child,  a daughter. 
Pompon ia  or  Caecilia,  whom  Cicero  sometimes  calls 
Attica  and  Atticula.  She  was  married  in  the 
life-time  of  her  father  to  M.  Vipsanius  A grip  pa. 
The  sister  of  Atticua,  Pomponia,  was  married  to 
Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator.  The  life  of 
Atticus  by  Cornelius  Nepos  is  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  a panegyric  upon  an  intimate  friend,  than  strictly 
speaking  a biography.  In  philosophy  Atticus  be- 
longed to  the  Epicurean  sect.  He  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  So  high  an  opinion  was  en- 
tertained of  his  taste  and  critical  acumen,  that 
many  of  hit  friends,  especially  Cicero,  were  accus- 
tomed to  send  him  their  works  for  revision  and 
correction.  None  of  his  own  writings  have  come 
down  to  us. 

Atula  ( ’AmjAar  or  ’ ArrtAar,  German,  Etzel, 
Hungarian,  Ethele\,  king  of  the  Huns,  attained  in 
a.  d.  434,  with  his  brother  Bleda  (in  German 
BCodtC),  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  northern  tribes 
between  the  frontier  of  Gaul  and  the  frontier  of 
China,  and  to  the  command  of  an  army  of  at  least 
500,000  barbarians.  He  gradually  concentrated 
upon  himself  the  awe  and  fear  of  the  whole  ancient 
world,  which  ultimately  expressed  itself  by  affixing 
to  his  name  the  well-known  epithet  of  **  the  Scourge 
of  God.**  His  career  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
The  first  (a.  d.  445 — 450)  consists  of  the  ravage 
of  the  Eastern  empire  between  the  Euxine  and  the 
Adriatic  and  the  negotiations  with  Theodosius  II.,  , 
which  followed  upon  it.  They  were  ended  by  a i 
treaty  which  ceded  to  Altila  a large  territory  S. 
of  the  Danube  and  an  annual  tribute.  The  second 
part  of  his  career  was  the  invasion  of  the  VV cstem 
empire  (450 — 452).  He  crossed  the  Rhine  at 
Stnusburg,  but  was  defeated  at  Chalons  by  Actios, 
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and  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  in  451.  He 
then  crossed  the  Alps,  and  took  Aquileia  in  452, 
after  a siege  of  3 months,  but  he  did  not  attack 
Rome,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  interview 
with  Pope  Leo  the  Great.  He  recrossed  the  Alps 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and  died  in  453,  on 
the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a beautiful  girl,  va- 
riously named  Hilda,  Ildico,  Mycolth.by  the  burst- 
ing of  a blood-vessel.  In  person  Attila  was,  like 
the  Mongolian  race  in  general,  a short  thickset 
man,  of  stately  gait,  with  a large  head,  dark  com- 
plexion, flat  nose,  thin  beard,  and  bald  with  the 
exception  of  a few  white  hairs,  his  eyes  small,  but 
of  great  brilliancy  and  quickness. 

Attillus.  [Atilius.] 

Attlu8.  [Accius.] 

Attlus  or  Attus  Navlus.  [Native.] 

Attlus  Tullius.  [Tullius.] 

Atfrrla  (‘A rovpla).  [Assyria.] 

AtiLrus  ( Adour ),  a river  in  Aquitania,  rises  in 
the  Pyrenees  and  flows  through  the  territory  of 
the  Tarbelli  into  the  ocean. 

Atymnlus  ('Ariifiyiot  or  "Arv^or),  son  of  Zeus 
and  Cosfliop£a,  a beautiful  boy,  beloved  by  Sorpe- 
don.  Others  call  him  son  of  Phoenix. 

Atys,  Attys,  Attes,  Attis,  or  Attin  ("Atm, 
"Attw,  "'Atttjs,  "Attii,  or  "Attii').  I.  Son  of 
Nana,  and  a beautiful  shepherd  of  the  Phrygian 
town,  Celaenae.  He  was  beloved  by  Cybele,  but 
as  he  proved  unfaithful  to  her,  he  was  tlirown  by 
her  into  a state  of  madness,  in  which  he  unmanned 
himself.  Cybele  thereupon  changed  him  into  a 
fir-tree,  which  henceforth  became  sacred  to  her, 
and  she  commanded  that,  in  future,  her  priests 
should  be  eunuchs.  Such  is  the  account  in  Ovid 
(Fast.  iv.  221),  but  his  story  is  related  differently 
by  other  writers.  Atys  was  worshipped  in  the 
temples  of  Cvbcle  in  common  with  this  goddess. 
His  worship  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece  at  a comparatively  late  period.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  mythus  of  Atys  represents  the  two- 
fold character  of  nature,  the  male  and  female  con- 
centrated in  one.  — 2.  Son  of  Manes,  king  of  the 
Maeonians,  from  whose  son  Lydus,  his  son  and 
successor,  the  Maeonians  were  afterwards  called 
Lydians. — 3.  A Latin  chief,  son  of  Alba,  and 
father  of  Capys,  from  whom  the  AtiaGens  derived 
its  origin,  and  from  whom  Augustus  was  believed 
to  be  descended  on  his  mother's  side.  — 4.  Son  of 
Croesus,  slain  by  Adrastus. 

Aufldena  (Aufidcnas,  -Atis  : A1juiena\  a town 
in  Samnium  on  the  river  Sagrus. 

Aufidlus.  1.  Cn.t  a learned  historian,  cele- 
brated by  Cicero  for  the  equanimity  with  which 
he  bore  blindness,  was  quaestor  b.  c.  11.9,  tribun  us 
plcbis,  114,  and  finally  praetor  108. — 2.  T.,  a 
jurist,  quaestor  B.  c.  86,  and  afterwards  propraetor 
in  Asia.  — 3.  Baasus.  [Bassi/s.]  — 4.  Lurco. 
[Lurco.]  — 5.  Orestes.  [Orestes.] 

Aufldut  (Ofanto\  the  principal  river  of  Apulia, 
rises  in  the  Apennines  in  the  territory  of  the  Hir- 
pini  in  Samnium,  flows  at  first  with  a rapid  current 
(hence  violent  and  aecr,  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  30.  10, 
Sat.  i.  1 . 58),  and  then  more  slowly  (sta</na  A ujuJa, 
Sil.  I tab  x.  171)  into  the  Adriatic.  Venusia,  the 
birth-place  of  Horace,  was  on  the  Aufidus. 
Aug&rua.  [Acbarus.] 

Augfi  or  Augla  (AC717  or  Airytla),  daughter  of 
Aleus  and  Neaera,  was  a priestess  of  Athena,  and 
mother  by  Hercules  of  TELEruus.  She  afterwards 
married  Teuthras,  king  of  the  My  lions. 
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Augeas  or  Augias  ( Airytas  or  Avytias),  son  of  i 
Phorhas  or  Helios  (the  Sun),  and  king  of  the  j 
Epcans  in  Elis.  He  had  a herd  of  11000  oxen, 
whose  stalls  had  not  been  cleansed  for  .80  years. 
It  was  one  of  the  Inbours  imposed  upon  Hercules  J 
by  Eurystheus  to  cleanse  these  stalls  in  one  day.  j 
As  a reward  the  hero  was  to  receive  the  tenth  part  = 
of  the  oxen  ; but  when  he  had  accomplished  his  ; 
task  by  leading  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Penens 
through  the  6tables,  Augeas  refused  to  keep  his 
promise.  Hercules  thereupon  killed  him  and  his  j 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  Phyleus,  who  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  his  father.  Another  tra- 
dition represents  Augeas  as  dying  a natural  death 
at  an  advanced  age,  and  as  receiving  heroic  honours 
from  Oxylus. 

Anglia  (tA  AtfyiAa : A vjflah),  an  oasis  in  the 
Great  Desert  of  Africa,  about  3^°  S.  of  Cyrene,  and 
10  days’  journey  W.  of  the  Oasis  of  Ammon, 
abounding  in  date  palms,  to  gather  the  fruit  of 
which  a tribe  of  the  Nasamones,  called  Augflae 
(AiryiAai),  resorted  to  the  Oasis,  which  at  other 
times  was  uninhabited. 

Augurlnus,  Genuclus.  1.  T.,  consul  b.c.  451, 
and  a member  of  the  first  deccmvirate  in  the  same 
year.  — 2.  M.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  consul 
445. 

Augurlnus,  Minnclns.  L M.,  consul  n.c. 
497  and  491.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  de- 
fence of  Coriolanus,  who  was  brought  to  trial  in 
491,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  his  acquittal.  — 2. 
L.,  consul  458,  carried  on  war  against  the  Aequians, 
and  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  on  Mt.  Algidus, 
but  was  delivered  by  the  dictator  Cincinnatua.  — 
3.  L.,  was  appointed  praefect  of  the  corn-market 
(praefectus  armonae)  439,  as  the  people  were  suf- 
fering from  grievous  famine.  The  ferment  occa- 
sioned by  the  assassination  of  Sp.  Maelius  in  this 
year  was  appeased  by  Augurinus,  who  is  said  to 
have  gone  over  to  the  plcbs  from  the  patricians, 
and  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  tribunes  one  of 
their  body.  Augurinus  lowered  the  price  of  com 
in  3 market  dnys,  fixing  as  the  maximum  an  as  for 
a modius.  The  people  in  their  gratitude  presented 
him  with  an  ox  having  its  horns  gilt,  and  erected 
a statue  to  his  honour  outside  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
for  which  every  body  subscribed  an  ounce  of  brass. 

Augusta,  the  name  of  several  towns  founded  or 
colonised  by  Augustus.  1.  A.  Asturica.  [Astu- 
res.]  — 2.  A.  Emerlta  (Merida),  in  Lusitania 
on  the  Anas  ( Guadiana ).  colonised  by  Augustus 
with  the  veterans  (emeriti)  of  the  5th  and  10th 
legions,  was  a place  of  considerable  importance. 

3.  A.  Finna.  [Astigi.]— 4.  APraetoria  {Aosta), 
a town  of  the  Salassi  in  Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  colonised  by  Augus- 
tus with  soldiers  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  The 
modem  town  still  contains  many  Roman  remains  : 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the  town  gates  and 
a triumphal  arch.  — 5.  A.  Rauracorum  (Aupst), 
the  capital  of  the  Rauraci,  colonised  by  Mu- 
natius  Plancus  under  Augustus,  was  on  the  left  of 
the  Rhine  near  the  modem  Basle : the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  are  still  to  be  seen.  — 6.  A 
Buesaonum  ( Soissons ),  the  capital  of  the  Suessones 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  probably  the  Novioduuum  of 
Caesar. —7.  A.  Taurinorum  (Turin),  more  an- 
ciently called  Taurasia,  the  capital  of  the  Taurini 
on  the  Po,  was  an  important  town  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal,  and  was  colonised  by  Augustus.  — 8. 
Trevirorum.  [Trkvirl]  — 9.  Tricastinorum  j 
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(Aouste),  the  capital  of  the  Tricastlni  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  — 10.  A Vindfillcorum  (Anfshun ?), 
capital  of  Vindelicia  or  Rhaetia  Secunda  on  the 
Licua  (Lech),  colonised  by  Drusus  under  Augustus, 
after  the  conquest  of  Rhaetia,  about  b.  c.  14. 

Augustinus,  Aurelius,  usually  called  St 
Augustine,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  was  bom  x.  n.  354,  at  Tagaste,  an  in- 
land town  in  Numidia.  His  mother  was  a sin- 
cere Christian,  who  exerted  herself  in  training  up 
her  son  in  the  practice  of  piety,  but  for  a long  time 
writhout  effect.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Carthage, 
where  he  embraced  the  Manichaean  heresy,  to 
which  he  adhered  for  9 years.  He  afterwards  be- 
came a teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Carthage,  but  in  383 
he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  Milan  was  led  by  the 
preaching  and  conversation  of  Ambrose  to  abandon 
his  Manichaean  errors  and  embrace  Christianity. 
He  was  baptized  by  Ambrose  in  387,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Africa,  where  he  passed  the  next  3 years 
in  seclusion,  devoting  himself  to  religious  exercises. 
In  391  he  was  ordained  a priest  by  Valerius,  then 
bishop  of  Hippo,  and  in  395  he  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Hippo.  His  history,  from  the  time  of 
his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Hippo,  is  so  closely  im- 
plicated with  the  Donatistic  and  Pelagian  contro- 
versies, that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  pursue 
its  details  within  our  limits.  He  died  at  Hippo  in 
430,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the  Vandals. 
Of  his  numerous  w'orks  the  2 most  interesting  are  : 
1.  His  Confessions , in  13  books,  written  in  39 7, con- 
taining an  account  of  his  early  life.  2.  De  Ciri/ate 
Dei,  in  22  books,  commenced  about  413,  and  not 
finished  before  426.  The  first  10  books  contain  a 
refutation  of  the  various  systems  of  false  religion, 
the  last  1 2 present  a systematic  view  of  the  true 
religion.  — The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  Augustine  is  the  Benedictine,  11  vols.  foL  Paris, 
1679—1700. 

Angus  tobdna  (Troyes),  afterwards  called  Tri- 
cassue , the  capital  of  the  Tricasii  or  Tricasse*  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Angus  tod  fin  um.  [Bibractb.] 
AugustonemStmn.  [Arvxrnl] 

Augustorltum.  [Lemovicis.] 

Augustus,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  was  born  on 
the  23rd  of  September,  b.  c.  63,  and  was  the  son 
of  C.  Octavius  by  Atia,  a daughter  of  Julia,  the 
sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  His  original  name  was 
C.  Octavius , and,  after  his  adoption  by  his  great- 
uncle,  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octarianus,  but  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  we  shall  call  him  Augustus,  though 
this  was  only  a title  given  him  by  the  senate  and 
the  people  in  27,  to  express  their  veneration  for 
him.  Augustus  lost  his  father  at  4 years  of  iurr, 
but  his  education  was  conducted  with  great  care 
by  his  grandmother  Julia,  and  by  his  mother 
and  step-father,  L.  Marcius  Philippas,  whom  bis 
mother  married  soon  after  his  father's  death. 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  had  no  male  issue,  also 
watched  over  his  education  with  solicitude.  He 
joined  his  uncle  in  Spain  in  45,  in  the  campaign 
against  the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  A po! Ionia  in 
Ulyricum,  where  some  legions  were  stationed,  that 
he  might  acquire  a more  thorough  practical  training 
in  military  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  prosecute 
his  studies.  He  was  at  Apollonia,  when  the 
news  reached  him  of  his  uncle's  murder  at  Rome 
in  March  44,  and  he  forthwith  set  out  for  Italy, 
accompanied  by  Agrippa  and  a few  other  friends. 
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On  landing  near  Brundusium  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  he  heard  that  Caesar  had  adopted  him  in 
hi*  testament  and  made  him  his  heir.  He  now 
auomed  the  name  of  Caesar,  and  was  so  sainted 
by  the  troops.  On  reaching  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  May  be  demanded  nothing  but  the 
pnvate  property  which  Caesar  had  left  him,  but 
declared  that  he  was  resolved  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  bis  benefactor.  The  state  of  parties  at 
Rome  was  most  perplexing  ; and  one  cannot  but 
admire  the  extraordinary  tact  and  prudence  which 
Augustus  displayed,  and  the  skill  with  which  a 
youth  of  barely  20  contrived  to  blind  the  most  ex- 
perienced statesmen  in  Rome,  and  eventually  to 
carry  all  his  designs  into  effect.  Augustus  had  to 
contend  against  the  republican  party  as  well  as 
against  Antony  ; for  tne  latter  foresaw  that  Au- 
gustus would  stand  in  the  way  of  his  views,  and 
had  therefore  attempted,  though  without  success, 
to  prevent  Augustus  from  accepting  the  inheritance 
which  his  uncle  had  left  him.  Augustus,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  crush  Antony  first  as  the  more 
dangerous  of  his  two  enemies,  and  accordingly 
made  overtures  to  the  republican  party.  These 
were  so  well  received,  especially  when  2 legions 
went  over  to  him,  that  the  senate  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  praetor,  and  sent  him  with  the  2 
consuls  of  the  year,  C.  Vibius  Pansa  and  A.  Hir- 
tius,  to  attack  Antony,  who  was  besieging  D. 
Brutus  m Mutina.  Antony  was  defeated  and  ob- 
liged to  fly  across  the  Alps  ; and  the  death  of  the 
~ consuls  gave  Augustus  the  command  of  all  their 
troops.  The  senate  now  became  alarmed,  and 
determined  to  prevent  Augustas  from  acquiring 
further  power.  But  he  soon  showed  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  become  the  senate’s  servant  Sup- 
ported by  his  troops  he  marched  upon  Rome  and 
demanded  the  consulship,  which  the  terrified  senate 
was  obliged  to  give  him.  He  was  elected  to  the 
lifice  along  with  Q.  Pediua,  and  the  murderers  of 
the  dictator  were  outlawed.  He  now  marched 
into  the  N.  of  Italy,  professedly  against  Antony, 
who  had  been  joined  by  Lepidus,  and  who  was 
ii-jcending  from  the  Alps  along  with  the  latter  at 
the  head  of  17  legions.  Augustus  and  Antony 
low  became  reconciled  ; and  it  was  agreed  that 
uie  empire  should  be  divided  between  Augustus, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  under  the  title  of  triumviri 
ri  public ne  oynstituendac , and  that  this  arrangement 
should  last  for  the  next  5 years.  They  published 
i proacriptio  or  list  of  all  their  enemies,  whose  lives 
were  to  be  sacrificed  and  their  property  confiscated  : 
ip  wards  of  2000  equites  and  300  senators  were  put 
■o  death,  among  whom  was  Cicero.  Soon  afterwards 
Augustus  and  Antony  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and 
ie  tea  ted  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  the  decisive  battle 
>f  Philippi  in  42,  by  which  the  hopes  of  the  re- 
publican party  were  ruined.  The  triumvirs  there- 
upon made  a new  division  of  the  provinces.  Lepidus 
>bt&ined  Africa,  and  Augustus  returned  to  Italy  to 
'ward  his  veterans  with  the  lands  he  had  pro- 
nised  them.  Here  a new  war  awaited  him  (41), 
ircited  by  Fnlvia,  the  wife  of  Antony.  She  was 
^ported  by  L.  Antonins,  the  consul  and  brother 
»f  the  triumvir,  who  threw  himself  into  the  forti- 
ied  town  of  Perusia,  which  Augustus  succeeded  in 
aking  in  40.  Antony  now  made  preparations  for 
var,  but  the  opportune  death  of  Ful via  led  to  a 
■conciliation  between  the  triumvirs,  who  concluded 
i peace  at  Brundusium.  A new  division  of  the 
-evinces  was  again  made:  Augustus  obtained  all 
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the  parts  of  the  empire  W.  of  the  town  of  Scodra 
in  Iliyricum,  and  Antony  the  E.  provinces,  while 
Italy  was  to  belong  to  them  in  common.  Antony 
married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  in  order  to 
cement  their  alliance.  In  39  Augustus  concluded 
a peace  with  Sex.  Pompey,  whose  fleet  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  enabled  him  to  pre- 
vent com  from  reaching  Rome.  But  this  peace 
was  only  transitory.  As  long  as  Pompey  was  in- 
dependent, Augustus  could  not  hope  to  obtain  the 
dominion  of  the  West,  and  he  therefore  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  that  Pompey  allowed 
piracy  to  go  on  in  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  war  against  him.  In  36  the 
contest  came  to  a final  issue.  The  fleet  of  Augus- 
tus, under  the  command  of  M.  Agrippa,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  that  of  Pompey,  who  aban- 
doned Sicily  and  fled  to  Asia.  Lepidus,  who  had 
landed  in  Sicily  to  support  Augustus,  was  impatient 
of  the  subordinate  part  which  he  had  hitherto 
played,  and  claimed  the  island  for  himself  ; but  he 
was  easily  subdued  by  Augustus,  stripped  of  his 
power,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  being  allowed  to  retain  the 
dignity  of  pontifex  maximus.  In  35  and  34  Au- 
gustus was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Illyrians  and 
Dalmatians.  Meantime,  Antony  had  repudiated 
Octavia,  and  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
people  by  his  arbitrary  and  arrogant  proceedings 
in  the  East.  Augustus  found  that  the  Romans 
were  quite  prepared  to  desert  his  rival,  and  ac- 
cordingly in  32  the  senate  declared  war  against 
Cleopatra,  for  Antony  was  looked  upon  only  as  her 
infatuated  slave.  The  remainder  of  the  year  was 
occupied  by  preparations  for  war  on  both  sides.  In 
the  spring  of  31  Augustus  passed  over  to  Epirus, 
and  in  September  in  the  same  year  his  fleet  gained 
a brilliant  victory  over  Antony’s  near  the  promon- 
tory of  Actium  in  Acaniania.  In  the  following 
year  (30)  Augustus  sailed  to  Egypt.  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  who  had  escaped  in  safety  from  Actium, 
put  an  end  to  their  lives  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror  ; and  Augustus  now  became 
the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman  world.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  29,  and  after  restoring  order 
in  all  parts  of  the  government  he  proposed  in  the 
senate  to  lay  down  his  powers,  but  pretended  to  be 
prevailed  upon  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs  for 
10  years  longer.  This  plan  was  afterwards  re- 
peated several  times,  and  he  apparently  allowed 
himself  to  be  always  persuaded  to  retain  his  power 
either  for  10  or  5 years  more.  He  declined  all 
honours  and  distinctions  which  were  calculated  to 
remind  the  Romans  of  kingly  power  ; but  he  ac- 
cepted in  33  the  imperium  frrocmsulare  and  the 
tnbunitia  ftotesUu  for  life,  by  which  his  inviolabi- 
lity was  legally  established,  while  by  the  imperium 
proconsulare  he  became  the  highest  authority  in  all 
the  Roman  provinces.  On  the  death  of  Lepidus 
in  12  he  became  pontifex  maximus  ; but  though 
he  had  thus  united  in  his  own  person  all  the  great 
office*  of  state,  yet  be  was  too  prudent  to  show  to 
the  Romans  by  any  display  of  authority  that  he 
was  the  sole  master.  He  Lad  no  ministers,  in  our 
sense  of  the  word  ; but  on  state  matters,  which  he 
did  not  choose  to  be  discussed  in  public,  be  con- 
sulted his  personal  friends.  C.  Cilniua  Maecenas, 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Cor- 
vinus,  and  Asinius  Pollio.  The  people  retained 
their  republican  privileges,  though  they  were  mere 
forms : they  still  met  in  their  assemblies,  and 
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elected  consul*  and  other  magistrates  ; but  only 
such  persons  were  elected  as  had  been  proposed  or 
recommended  by  the  emperor.  The  almost  unin- 
terrupted festivities,  games,  distributions  of  com, 
and  the  like,  made  the  people  forget  the  sub- 
stance of  their  republican  freedom,  and  obey  con- 
tentedly their  new  ruler.  The  wars  of  Augustus 
were  not  aggressive,  but  were  chiefly  undertaken 
to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  dominions. 
Most  of  them  were  carried  on  by  his  relations  and 
friends,  but  he  conducted  some  of  them  in  person. 
Thus,  in  27,  he  attacked  the  warlike  Cantabri  and 
Astures  in  Spain,  whose  subjugation,  however,  was 
not  completed  till  19  by  Agrippa.  In  21  Augustus 
travelled  through  Sicily  and  Greece,  and  spent  the 
winter  following  at  Samos.  Next  year  (20)  he 
went  to  Sj'ria,  where  he  received  from  Phraittes, 
the  Parthian  monarch,  the  standards  and  prisoners 
which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
In  16  the  Romans  suffered  a defeat  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  by  some  German  tribes  ; whereupon  Augus- 
tus went  himself  to  Gaul,  and  spent  4 yean  there, 
to  regulate  the  government  of  that  province,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations  for  defending  it 
against  the  Germans.  In  9 he  again  went  to  Gaul, 
where  he  received  German  ambassadors,  who  sued 
for  peace  ; and  from  this  time  forward,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  again  taken  any  active  part  in  the 
wars  that  were  carried  on.  Those  in  Germany 
were  the  most  formidable,  and  lasted  longer  than 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  died  at  Nola,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  a.  d.  14,  at  the  age  of  76.  Augus- 
tus was  first  married,  though  only  nominally,  to 
Clodia,  a daughter  of  Clodius  and  Fulvia.  His  2nd 
wife,  Scribonia,  bore  him  his  only  daughter,  Julia. 
His  3rd  wife  was  Livia  Drusilla,  the  wife  of  Tibe- 
rius Nero.  Augustus  had  at  first  fixed  on  M. 
Marcellos  as  his  successor,  the  son  of  his  sister 
< ) eta  via,  who  was  married  to  his  daughter  Julia. 
After  his  death  Julia  was  married  to  Agrippa,  and 
her  2 sons,  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  were  now 
destined  by  Augustus  as  his  successors.  On  the 
death  of  these  2 youths,  Augustus  was  persuaded  to 
adopt  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  to  make  him 
his  colleague  and  successor.  [Tiberius.] 

Augustulus,  Romulus,  last  Roman  emperor  of 
the  West,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  his  father 
Orestes  (a.  d.  475),  after  the  latter  had  deposed 
the  emperor  Julius  Nepos.  In  476  Orestes  was 
defeated  by  Odoacer  and  put  to  death  : Romulus 
Augustulus  was  allowed  to  live,  but  was  deprived 
of  the  sovereignty. 

Aulerci,  a powerful  Gallic  people  dwelling  be- 
tween the  Sequana  (Seine)  and  the  Liger  (Zomr), 
were  divided  into  3 gTeat  tribes.  1.  A.  Eburo- 
vlces,  near  the  coast  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
in  the  modern  Normandy:  their  capital  was  Me- 
diolanum, afterwards  called  Eburovices  ( Evrcux ). 
— 2.  A.  Cenomani,  S.W.  of  the  preceding  near 
the  Liger : their  capital  was  Snbdinnura  ( le  Mans). 
At  an  early  period  some  of  the  Cenomani  crossed 
the  Alps  and  settled  in  Upper  Italy.— 3.  A.  Bran- 
novices,  E.  of  the  Cenomani  near  the  Aedui, 
■whose  clients  they  were.  The  Diablintes  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  are  said  by  Ptolemy  to  have  been 
likewise  a branch  of  the  Aulerci. 

Aulia  (AvAir),  a harbour  in  Reotia  on  the  En- 
ripus,  where  the  Greek  fleet  assembled  before  sail- 
ing against  Troy : it  had  a temple  of  Artemis. 

Aulon  (A ifKtHiv : AitSuvlryjs).  L A district  and 
town  on  the  borders  of  Elis  and  Messcnia,  with  a 
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temple  of  Aesculapius,  who  hence  had  the  surname 
A u/onius.  —2.  A town  in  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia, 
on  the  Strymonic  gulf.— 3.  (Melone),  a fertile 
valley  near  Tarentum  celebrated  for  its  wine  (anu- 
cus  Aulon  fniUi  Bacchoy  Hor.  Carnu  ii.  6.  18). 

Auranltis  {Avpaviris:  Hanran ),  a district  S.of 
Damascus  and  E.  of  Ituraea  and  Batanaea,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Jordan,  belonging  either  to  Palestine 
or  to  Arabia. 

Aurea  Chersonesus  (t)  Xpwri)  Xeptrivrttros),  the 
name  given  by  the  late  geographers  to  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  They  also  mention  an  Aurea  Regio 
beyond  the  Ganges,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
country  round  A ra. 

Aurelia,  the  wife  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  the 
dictator,  nnd  of  2 daughters.  She  carefully 
watched  over  the  education  of  her  children,  and 
always  took  a lively  interest  in  the  success  of  her 
son.  She  died  in  B.  c.  54,  while  Caesar  was  in 
Gaul. 

AurSUa  Gens,  plebeian,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant members  are  given  under  their  family 
names.  Cotta,  Orestes,  and  Scattrus. 

Aurelia  Orestilla.  a beautiful  but  profligate 
woman,  whom  Catiline  married.  As  Aurelia  at 
first  objected  to  marry  him,  because  he  had  a 
grown-up  son  by  a former  marriage,  Catiline  is 
said  to  have  killed  his  own  offspring  in  order  to 
remove  this  impediment  to  their  union. 

Aurelia  Via,  the  great  coast  road  from  Rome  to 
Transalpine  Gaul,  at  first  extended  no  further  than 
Pisacy  but  was  afterward*  continued  along  the 
coast  to  Genua  and  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul. 
Aureli&ni.  [Gen  a bum.] 

Aurellanua,  Roman  emperor,  a.d.  270 — 275, 
was  bom  about  a.  d.  212,  at  Sirmium  in  Pannonia. 
He  entered  the  army  as  a common  soldier,  nnd  by 
his  extraordinary  bravery  was  raised  to  offices  of 
trust  and  honour  by  Valerian  and  Claudius  II. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  he  was  elected  emperor 
by  the  legions  at  Sirmium.  His  reign  presents  a 
succession  of  brilliant  exploits,  which  restored  for  a 
while  their  ancient  lustre  to  the  arms  of  Rome. 
He  first  defeated  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  had 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  ravaging  Pannonia 
He  next  gained  a great  victory  over  the  Alemanni 
and  other  German  tribes ; but  they  succeeded 
notwithstanding  in  crossing  the  Alps.  Near 
Placentia  they  defeated  the  Romans,  but  were 
eventually  overcome  by  Aurelian  in  two  decisive 
engagements  in  Umbria.  After  crushing  a for- 
midable conspiracy  at  Rome,  Aurelian  next  turned 
his  arms  against  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  whom 
he  defeated,  took  prisoner,  and  carried  with  him  to 
Rome.  [Zenobia  ] On  his  return  to  Italy  he 
marched  to  Alexandria  and  put  Fimms  to  death, 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  West,  where  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Spain  were  still  in  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  who  bad 
been  declared  emperor  a short  time  before  the 
death  of  Gallienus.  Tetricus  surrendered  to  Au- 
relian in  a battle  fought  near  Chalons.  [Tetricus.] 
The  emperor  now  devoted  his  attention  to  domestic 
improvements  and  reforms.  Many  works  of  public 
utility  were  commenced  : the  most  important  of  all 
was  the  erection  of  a new  line  of  strongly  fbrtified 
walls,  embracing  a much  more  ample  circuit  than 
the  old  ones,  which  had  long  since  fallen  jjito  ruin  ; 
but  this  vast  plan  was  not  completed  until  the 
reign  of  Probus.  After  a short  residence  in  the 
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city,  Aareliao  visited  the  provinces  on  the  Danube. 
He  now  entirely  abandoned  Dacia,  which  had 
been  first  conquered  by  Trajan,  and  made  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Danube,  as  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  boundary  of  the  empire.  A large  force 
was  now  collected  in  Thrace  in  preparation  for  an 
expedition  against  the  Persians  ; but  while  the 
emperor  was  on  the  march  between  Heraclea  and 
Hyzantium,  be  was  killed  by  some  of  his  officers. 
They  had  been  induced  to  conspire  against  him  by 
a certain  Mnestheu*,  the  frecdman  of  the  emperor 
and  his  private  secretary,  who  had  betrayed  his 
trust,  and  fearful  of  punishment,  had,  by  means  of 
forged  documents,  organised  the  conspiracy. 

Aurellanus,  Caellus  or  Coeliua,  a very  cele- 
brated Latin  physician,  was  a native  of  Numidia, 
and  probably  lived  in  the  4th  century  after  Christ. 
Of  his  writings  we  possess  3 books  On  Acuie 
Dataset  “ Celerum  Passionum,"  (or  “ De  Morbis 
Acutis,**)  and  5 books  On  Chronic  Diseases, 

■*  Tardarum  Passionum  ” (or  “ De  Morbis  Chroni- 
cis").  Edited  bv  Amman,  Arastel.  1709. 

M.  Aurelius  Antdnlnus,  Homan  emperor,  a.  d. 
161 — 180,  commonly  called  **  the  philosopher." 
was  born  at  Rome  on  the  20th  of  April,  a.  d.  121. 
He  was  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius  immediately 
after  the  latter  had  been  himself  adopted  by  Ha- 
drian, received  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  married  , 
Faustina,  the  daughter  of  Pius  (138).  On  the 
leath  of  the  latter  in  161,  he  succeeded  to  the 
.krone,  bat  he  admitted  to  an  equal  share  of  the 
overeign  power  L.  Ceionius  Commodus,  who  had 
ieen  adopted  by  Pius  at  the  same  time  as  Marcus 
limself.  The  two  emperors  henceforward  bore 
’upectively  the  names  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus 
md  L.  Aurelias  Veras.  Soon  after  their  accession 
»'enu  was  despatched  to  the  East,  and  for  4 years 
a.  d.  162 — 165)  carried  on  war  with  great  suc- 
res against  Vologeses  III.,  king  of  Parthia,  over 
shorn  his  lieutenants,  especially  Avidius  Cassius, 
lined  many  victories.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
far  both  emperors  triumphed,  and  assumed  the 
itles  of  Armeniacus,  Parthian  Maximus,  and 
Median.  Meantime  Italy  was  threatened  by  the 
umerous  tribes  dwelling  along  the  northern  limits 
f the  empire,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to 
tie  Illyrian  border.  Both  emperors  set  out  to  en- 
>anter  the  foe  ; and  the  contest  with  the  northern 
ations  was  continued  with  varying  success  during 
r.e  whole  life  of  M.  Aurelius,  whose  head-quarters 
fere  generally  fixed  in  Pannonia.  After  the  death 
f Verus  in  169,  Aurelius  prosecuted  the  war 
eainst  the  Marcomanni  with  great  success,  and  in 
•osequence  of  his  victories  over  them  he  assumed 
i 172  the  title  of  German icus,  which  he  also  con- 
•nvd  upon  his  son  Commodus.  In  174  he  gained 
decisive  victory  over  the  Quadi,  mainly  through 
violent  storm,  which  threw  the  barbarians  into 
mfusion.  This  storm  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to 
ic  prayers  of  a legion  chiefly  composed  of  Chris- 
ms. It  has  given  rise  to  a famous  controversy 
nong  the  historians  of  Christianity  upon  what  is 
imtuonly  termed  the  Miracle  of  the  Thundering 
t-gion.  The  Marcomanni  and  the  other  northern 
irbanans  concluded  a peace  with  Aurelias  in 
75.  who  forthwith  set  out  for  the  East,  where 
ridius  Cassius,  urged  on  by  Faustina,  the  un- 
rirtby  wife  of  Aurelius,  had  risen  in  rebellion  and 
odaimed  himself  emperor.  But  before  Aurelius 
ached  the  East,  Cassius  had  been  slain  by  his 
ra  officers.  On  his  arrival  in  the  East,  Aurelius 
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| acted  with  the  greatest  clemency  ; none  of  the  ac- 
' complices  of  Cassius  were  put  to  death,  and  to 
establish  perfect  confidence  in  all,  he  ordered  the 
papers  of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  without  suffering 
them  to  be  read.  During  this  expedition,  Faustina, 
who  had  accompanied  her  husband,  died,  according 
to  some  by  her  own  hands.  Aurelius  returned  to 
Rome  towards  the  end  of  176  ; but  in  178  he  set 
out  again  for  Germany,  where  the  Marcomanni 
and  their  confederates  had  again  renewed  the  war. 
He  gained  several  victories  over  them,  but  died  in 
the  middle  of  the  war  on  March  17th,  180,  in 
Pannonia,  either  at  Vindobona  ( Fienna)  or  at  Sir- 
mium,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age  and  20th  of  his 
reign.  — The  leading  feature  in  the  character  of 
M.  Aurelius  was  his  devotion  to  philosophy  and 
literature.  When  only  12  years  old,  he  adopted 
the  dress  and  practised  the  austerities  of  the 
Stoics,  and  he  continued  throughout  his  life  a 
warm  adherent  and  a bright  ornament  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  We  still  possess  a work  by  M.  Au- 
relius, written  in  the  Greek  language,  and  entitled 
Td  els  iavrbv,  or  Meditations,  in  12  books.  It  is 
a sort  of  common-place  book,  in  which  were  regis- 
tered from  time  to  time  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  author  upon  moral  and  religious  topics,  without 
on  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement  No  remains 
of  antiquity  present  a nobler  view  of  philosophical 
heathenism.  The  best  edition  of  the  Meditations 
is  by  Gataker,  Cantab.  1652,  and  Lond,  1697. — 
The  chief  and  perhaps  the  only  stain  upon  the 
memory  of  Aurelius  is  his  2 persecutions  of  the 
Christians;  in  the  former  of  which.  166,  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp  occurred,  and  in  the  latter, 
177,  that  of  Irenneus.  — Aurelius  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Commodus. 

Aurelius  Victor.  [Victor.] 

Aur&olus,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (a/D.  260 
— 267),  who  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  during 
the  feeble  rule  of  Gallienus.  Aureolus  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  legions  of  Illyria  in  267, 
and  made  himself  master  of  N.  Italy,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  in  268,  by  Clau- 
dius 1 1.,  the  successor  of  Gallienus. 

Aurora.  [Eos.) 

Aurunci.  [Italia.] 

Aurunculeiua  Cotta.  [Cotta.] 

Ausa.  [Ausetani.] 

Ausci  or  Auscii,  a powerful  people  in  Aquita- 
nia,  who  possessed  the  Latin  franchise:  their 
capital  was  called  Climbcrrum  or  Eliinberrum,  also 
Augusta  and  Ausci  (now  Auch). 

Ausetani,  a Spanish  people  in  the  modern  Ca- 
talonia : their  capital  was  Ausa  ( Viqrn). 

Auson  (A Cffur),  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso  or 
Circe,  from  whom  the  country  of  the  Auruncans 
was  believed  to  have  been  called  Ausonia. 

Ausoncs,  AusSnla.  [Italia.] 

Auaonlua,  Decimus  Magnus,  a Roman  poet, 
bom  at  Burdigala  ( Bourdeatuc ),  about  a.  d.  310, 
taught  grammar  and  rhetoric  with  such  reputation 
at  his  native  town,  that  he  was  appointed  tutor  of 
Oration,  son  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  and  was 
afterwords  raised  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state.  He  was  appointed  by  Gratian  praefectus  of 
Latium,  of  Libya,  and  of  Gaul,  and  in  379  was 
elevated  to  the  consulship.  After  the  death  of 
Gratian,  in  383,  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 
ended  his  days  in  a country  retreat  near  Bourdeaux, 
perhaps  about  390.  It  is  roost  probable  that  ho 
was  a Christian  and  not  a heathen.  His  extant 
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works  are  — 1.  Epigrammatum  Liber , a collection 
of  150  epigrams.  2.  Ephemeris,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  business  and  proceedings  of  a day. 
3.  Parentalia,  a series  of  short  poems  addressed  to 
friends  and  relations  on  their  decease.  4.  Profes- 
sores,  notices  of  the  Professors  of  Bourdeaux.  5. 
Epitaphia  Heron  m,  epitaphs  on  the  heroes  who  fell 
in  the  Trojan  war  and  a few  others.  6.  A metrical 
catalogue  of  the  first  1*2  Caesars.  7.  Tetrasticha, 
on  the  Caesars  from  Julius  to  Elagabalua.  8.  Oarae 
Urbes,  the  praises  of  14  illustrious  cities.  9.  Ludus 
Septem  Sapientum , the  doctrines  of  the  7 sages  ex- 
pounded by  each  in  his  own  person.  1 0.  IdyUia, 
a collection  of  20  poems.  11.  Edogarium,  short 
poems  connected  with  the  Calendar,  Ac.  1 2.  Epi- 
stolae , 25  letters,  some  in  verse  and  some  in  prose. 

1 3.  GraRarum  Actio  pro  Consulatu , in  prose,  ad- 
dressed to  Gratian.  14.  Periochae,  short  argu- 
ments to  each  book  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  15. 
Trts  Praefatiunculae.  — Of  these  works  the  Idyls 
have  attracted  most  notice,  and  of  them  the  most 
pleasing  is  the  Mosella,  or  a description  of  the 
river  Moselle.  Auaonius  possesses  skill  in  versifi- 
cation, but  is  destitute  of  all  the  higher  attributes 
of  a poet.  The  best  edition  of  his  complete  works 
is  by  Tollius,  Amstel.  1671. 

Auster,  called  Notus  (Ndror)  by  the  Greeks, 
the  S.  wind  or  strictly  the  S.VV.  wind,  is  personi- 
fied as  the  god  of  the  S.  wind,  son  of  Astraeus  and 
Eos.  It  frequently  brought  with  it  fogs  and  rain  ; 
but  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  was  a dry 
sultry  wind  (hence  called  plumbeus  Auster , Hor. 
Sat.  ii.  6.  18),  injurious  both  to  man  and  to  vege- 
tation, the  Sirocco  of  the  modem  Italians. 

Autariatae  (Atrrapiarcu),  an  Illyrian  people  in 
the  Dalmatian  mountains,  extinct  in  Strabo's  time. 

Autesiodfimm,  -drum  (Auxerre),*  town  of  the 
Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

AutSsIon  (AuTf<ri«>'),  son  of  Tisamenus,  father 
of  Thetas  and  Argia,  left  Thebes  at  the  command 
of  an  oracle,  and  joined  the  Dorians  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

AutochthSnes  (ainixtons).  [Aborigines.] 

Aut5161es,  or  -ae  (AuroA<fAai),a  Gaetulian  tribe 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  S.  of  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains. 

Autdl^cus  (AbriKvnos).  1.  Son  of  Hermes 
and  Chione,  father  of  Anticlte.  and  thus  maternal  j 
grandfather  of  Ulysses.  He  lived  on  mount  Par-  1 
nassus,  and  was  renowned  for  his  cunning  and  rob- 
beries. Ulysses,  when  staying  with  him  on  one  : 
occasion,  was  wounded  by  a boar  on  Parnassus,  , 
and  it  w'as  by  the  scar  of  this  wound  that  he  was  j 
recognized  by  his  aged  nurse,  when  he  returned  j 
from  Troy.  — 2.  A Thessalian,  son  of  Deimachus,  i 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  founder  of  Sinope.— 
3.  A mathematician  of  Pitane  in  Aeolis,  lived 
about  a.  c.  340,  and  wrote  2 astronomical  treatises, 
which  are  the  most  ancient  existing  specimens  of 
the  Greek  mathematics.  1.  On  the  Motion  of  the 
Sphere  (»«pi  Kivovuivr\s  (rcfxupaf).  2.  On  the  risings 
and  settings  of  the  fixed  stars  (»«pi  irtroAnr  ttal 
fii  &tuy).  Edited  by  Dasypodius  in  his  Sphaericae 
Doctrinae  Propositions/ , Argent.  1572. 

Autimhla  ira  AirrouaAa),  a fortified  place  on 
the  Great  Syrtis  in  N.  Africa. 

Autdm&don  (AlnopiZnr).  L Son  of  Diores, 
the  charioteer  and  companion  of  Achilles,  and, 
after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  companion  of  his 
son  Pyrrhus.  Hence  Autoroedon  is  the  name  of 
any  skilful  charioteer.  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  35  ; 
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Juv.  i.  61.)  — 2.  Of  Cyxicus,  a Greek  poet,  12  of 
whose  epigrams  are  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Nerva.  a.  d.  96 — 98. 

Autfimfili  (A bripokoi),  as  a proper  name,  was 
applied  to  the  Egyptian  soldiers,  who  were  said  to 
have  deserted  from  Psammetichus  into  Aethiopia, 
where  they  founded  the  kingdom  of  Meroe. 

Auton&d  (AtrTovdij),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  wife  of  Aristaeus,  and  mother  of  Ac- 
taeon.  With  her  sister  Agave,  she  tore  Pentheos 
to  pieces  in  their  Bacchic  fury:  her  tomb  was 
shown  in  the  territory  of  Megara. 

AutrigSnes,  a people  in  Hispania  Tarraconeniu 
between  the  ocean  (Bay  of  Biscay)  and  the  upper 
course  of  the  Iberus : their  chief  town  was  Fla- 
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Autronltis  Pastas.  [Partus.] 

Auxesla  (A bfyprfa),  the  goddess  who  grants 
growth  and  prosperity  to  the  fields,  honoured  at 
Troezen  and  Epidaurus,  was  another  name  for 
Persephone.  Darnia,  who  was  honoured  along 
with  Auxesia  at  Epidaurus  and  Trocxen,  was  only 
another  name  for  Demeter. 

Auxlmum  ( Auximas,  -fttis : Osimo ),  an  impor- 
tant town  of  Picenura  in  Italy,  and  a Roman  colony. 

Auxflme  or  Ax-  (Av(ovpij,  or  and  other 

forms:  Avtoviurai,  or  ’A^wMtTtu,  dec. : A ruin.  Ru. 
S.W.  of  Adotea.),  the  capital  of  a powerful  kingdom 
in  Ethiopia,  to  the  S.  E.  of  Meroe,  in  Habesh  or 
Abyssinia,  which  either  first  arose  or  first  became 
known  to  the  Greek*  and  Romans  in  the  early 
part  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  aera.  It  grew  upon 
the  decline  of  the  kingdom  of  Meroc.  and  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Straits  of  Dab-el- Mandeb  into 
Arabia.  Being  a mountainous  region,  watered  by 
the  numerous  upper  streams  of  the  Asia  boras  and 
Astapus,  and  intersected  by  the  caravan  rootes 
from  the  interior  of  Africa  to  the  Red  Sea  and  tbe 
Gulf  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  the  country  possessed 
great  internal  resources  and  a nourishing  com- 
merce. 

Auzea,  or  -ia,  or  Aadia  ( Sur-Guzlan  or  Hams*, 
Ru.),  a city  in  the  interior  of  Mauretania  Cae- 
sariensis  ; a Roman  colony  under  M.  Aurelias 
Antoninus. 

Avilltes  (AuoAIttjj  : Zeiiah ),  an  emporium  in 
! S.  Aethiopia,  on  a bay  of  the  Erythraean  Sea, 
j called  Avftlites  Sinus  (’A  k6\*o%\  probably  the 
Gulf  of  Dab-el- Mandeb,  or  its  innermost  part,  S.  of 
the  Straits.  A people,  Avalitae,  ore  also  mentioned 
in  these  parts. 

Avaricum.  [Bituriges.] 

Avella.  [Abblla.] 

Avenlo  (Avignon),  a town  of  the  Cavares  in 
Gallia  N&rbonensis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone 

Aventlcum  (Avenches),  the  chief  town  of  tbe 
Helvetii,  and  subsequently  a Roman  colony  with 
the  name  Pta  Flavia  Constans  E merit  a,  of  which 
ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  modem  town. 

Ayentinensia,  Genuclua.  1.  L.,  consul  b-c. 
365.  and  again  36*2,  was  killed  in  battle  against 
the  Hernicans  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  and  his 
army  routed.  — 2.  Cn,,  consul  363. 

Aventlnua,  son  of  Hercules  and  the  priestess 
Rhea. 

Aventlnoa  Moos.  [Roma.] 

Avernui  Lac  us  (rj  "A opvos  Alnyr) : Ixtgo  Aver- 
no),  a lake  close  to  the  promontory  which  runs  oat 
into  the  sea  between  Cumae  and  Puteoli.  This 
lake  fills  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  ; it  is  os- 
cular, about  1£  mile  in  circumference,  is  very  deep. 
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Artemi*  (Diana),  the  Huntress. 

(Museum  Capitolinum,  vol.  4,  Uv.  37.)  Page*  93,  94. 


Athena  (Minerra).  (From  the  Muicum 
it  Florence.)  Page*  101, 102. 
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Artemi*  (Diana),  god  (let*  of  the  Moon. 
(Gorii,  Mu*.  Hor.,  vul.  2,  Uv.  t».)  Page*  93,  94. 

Athena  (Minerva).  (From  the  Mine um 
at  Dresden.)  Page*  101, 102. 
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and  is  surrounded  by  high  banka,' which  in  anti- 
quity were  covered  by  a gloomy  forest  sacred  to 
Hecate.  From  its  waters  mephitic  vapours  arose, 
which  are  said  to  have  killed  the  birds  that  at- 
tempted to  fly  over  it,  from  which  circumstance  its 
Greek  name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  (from  o 
priv.  and  optns).  The  lake  was  celebrated  in  my- 
thology on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  lower 
world.  On  its  banks  dwelt  the  Cimmerians  in 
constant  darkness,  and  near  it  was  the  cave  of  the 
Cumaenn  Sibyl,  through  which  Aeneas  descended 
to  the  lower  world.  Agrippa,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  cut  down  the  forest  which  surrounded 
the  lake,  and  connected  the  latter  with  the  Lu- 
crine  lake  ; he  also  caused  a tunnel  to  be  made 
from  the  lake  to  Cumae,  of  which  a considerable 
part  remains  and  is  known  nnder  the  name  of 
Grotta  di  Sibylla.  The  Lucrine  lake  was  filled  up 
by  an  eruption  in  1530,  so  that  Avemus  is  again  a 
separate  lake. 

Avi&nus.  Flavius,  the  author  of  42  Aesopic 
fables  in  Latin  elegiac  verse,  which  are  of  very 
little  merit  both  as  respects  the  matter  and  the 
style.  The  date  of  Avianus  is  uncertain  ; he 
probably  lived  in  the  3rd  or  4th  century  of  the 
Christian  aera. — Editions.  By  Cannegieter,  Amstel. 
1731 ; hr  Nodell,  Amstel.  1787  ; and  by  Lachmann, 
Bend.  1*845. 

Avienus,  Bufus  Festus,  a Latin  poet  towards 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 
His  poems  are  chiefly  descriptive,  and  are  some  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  poetry  of  that  age.  His 
works  are : — 1.  Descriptio  Orbis  Terror,  also  called 
Metachrosis  Periegeseos  Dionyrii,  \n  1 394  hexameter 
lines,  derived  directly  from  the  w§pefiyv<ns  of 
Dionysius,  and  containing  a succinct  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  the  physical  and  poli- 
tical geography  of  the  known  world.  — 2.  Ora 
Maritime*,  a fragment  in  703  Iambic  trimeters, 
describing  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Marseilles  to  Cadis.  — 3.  Aratea  Phaenomena,  and 
Aratea  Prognostics,  both  in  Hexameter  verse,  the 
first  containing  1325,  the  second  552  lines,  being 
a paraphrase  of  the  two  works  of  Aratus.  The 
poems  are  edited  by  Wemsdorf,  in  his  Poctae 
Lutxni  Minorca,  vol.  v.  pt.  ii.,  which,  however,  does 
not  include  the  Aratea. 

Aviones,  a people  in  the  N.  of  Germany,  whose 
position  is  uncertain. 

A vitas,  Alphlus,  a Latin  poet  under  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  the  fragments  of  some  of  whose 
poems  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia  Latina. 
Avitus,  Cluentlus.  [Clukntius.] 

A vitus,  M.  Maecillus,  emperor  of  the  West, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  assistance  of 
Theodoric  II.  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  a.  d.  455  ; 
but,  after  a year's  reign,  was  deposed  by  Ricimer. 

Axenus.  [Euxinus  Pontu*.] 

Axla  ( Castetl  d'  Asm),  a fortress  in  the  territory 
ofTarquinii  in  Etruria. 

Axlon  (*A son  of  Phegeus,  brother  of 
Temenus,  along  with  whom  he  killed  Alcmaeon. 

Axiothea  (*A£» odta),  a maiden  of  Phlius,  who 
came  to  Athena,  and  putting  on  male  attire,  was 
for  some  time  a hearer  of  Plato,  and  afterwards  of 
Speusippus. 

^ Axlus,  Q.,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  3d  book  of 
\ arm's  De  Re  Rustics. 

Axlus  ("A^ios ; Wardar  or  Vardhari),  the 
chief  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Mt  Scardus,  re- 
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ceives  many  affluents,  of  which  the  most  important 
is  the  Erfgon,  and  flows  S.E.  through  Macedonia 
into  the  Thermaic  gulf.  As  a river-god,  Axius 
begot  by  Periboea  a son  Pelegon,  the  father  of 
Astkropaxus. 

Axona  ( Aisne\  a river  in  Gallia  Belgica,  which 
falls  into  the  Isara  (Oise). 

Axfrme.  [Avxi'me.  j 

Azan  (’Afcfr),  son  of  Areas  and  the  nymph 
Erato,  brother  of  AphTdas  and  Elatns.  The  part 
of  Arcadia  which  he  received  from  his  father  was 
called  Azania  s it  was  on  the  borders  of  Elis. 

Axftni  (’Aftivof : ’A (ayl-njs),  a town  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  river  Rhyndacus,  and  20  miles  S.W.  of* 
Cotyaeium  (Kiutayah).  The  ruins  of  - columns, 
capitals,  and  other  architectural  fragments  are  scat- 
tered over  the  ground.  There  are  also  the  remains 
of  a splendid  temple,  and  of  a theatre.  This  an- 
cient site  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Kenpel. 

Azania  or  Barbarla  ('A(oWa,  Bap6npla : Ajan\ 
the  region  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  S.  of  Aroma ta 
Pr.  (C.  Guardafui),  as  far  as  Rhaptura  Pr.  (C. 
Formosa  9) 

Azenla  ('Afqv/a : ’A{Vp'ifvr),  a demos  in  the 
S.W.  of  Attica,  near  Sunium,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Hippothoontis. 

Azeus  (’A^cur),  son  of  Clyraenns  of  Orchome- 
nos,  brother  of  Erginus,  Stratiu*,  Arrhon,  and  Py- 
leus,  father  of  Actor  and  grandfather  of  Astyoche. 

Azorus  or  Azfirlum  ("Afapos,  ’Afwpiov  : ’A (u- 
plrrjs,  'A^uptarps,  'Afvpsos),  a town  in  the  N.  of 
Thessaly,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Olympus,  formed,  with 
Doliche  and  Pythium,  the  Perrhaebian  Tripoli®. 

Azotas  C'Aywrot : * Alamos:  Ashdod  or  Ash- 
doud\  a city  of  Palestine,  near  the  sea-coast,  9 miles 
N.E.  of  Ascalon.  It  was  one  of  the  free  cities  of 
the  Philistines,  which  were  included  within  the 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 


B. 

Bahrlus  (BaSpios),  a Greek  poet,  probably  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  turned  the  fables  of  Aesop 
into  verse,  of  which  only  a few  fragments  were 
known,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  a 
manuscript  containing  123  fables  was  discovered 
on  Mount  Atho6.  Edited  by  Lachmann,  Berol. 
1 845  ; by  Orelli  and  Baiter,  Turic.  1845 ; by  Lewis, 
Lend.  1847. 

B&b^lon  (BaSuAtow:  B aSv\tt>vios,  fcm.  Ba£u- 
Aavls  : Babel  in  0.  T. : Ru.  at  and  around  IliUah ), 
one  of  the  oldest  and  greatest  cities  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  capital  of  a great  empire,  was  built  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Euphrates,  in  about  32°  28' 
N.  lat  Its  foundation,  and  the  establishment  of 
a kingdom  by  Nimrod,  with  the  city  for  a capital, 
are  among  the  first  recorded  facts  subsequent  to 
the  Deluge  (Gen.  x.  9,  10,  xi.  1 — 9).  Secular 
history  ascribes  its  origin  to  Belus  (Le.  the  god 
Baal),  and  its  enlargement  and  decoration  to  Ninus 
or  his  wife  Semiram  is  ; or,  according  to  another 
tradition,  the  country  was  subdued  by  Ninus,  and 
the  city  was  subsequently  built  by  Semiramis,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  At 
all  events  it  is  pretty  dear  that  Babylon  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Assyrian  kings  of  Nineveh  from  a very 
early  period  ; and  the  time  at  which  the  governors 
of  Babylon  first  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
virtually  independent,  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty  until  we  know  more  of  the  history 
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of  the  early  Assyrian  dynasties.  [Comp.  Nabo- 
n assail ] The  Babylonian  empire  begins  with 
the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Median  king 
Cyaxares,  overthrew  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  and 
destroyed  Nineveh  (b.  c.  606),  and  soon  afterwards 
defended  his  kingdom  against  the  aggressions 
(at  first  successful)  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  in 
the  battle  of  Circesium,  b.  c.  604.  Under  his 
son  and  successor,  Nebuchadnezzar  (b.c.  604 — 
562),  the  Babylonian  empire  reached  its  height, 
and  extended  from  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt,  and 
from  the  mountains  of  Armenia  to  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  After  bis  death  it  again  declined,  until 
it  was  overthrown  by  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
the  Medes  and  Persians  under  Cyrus  (b.  c.  538), 
who  made  the  city  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  the  others  being  Susa  and  Ecbatana. 
Under  his  successors  the  city  rapidly  sank.  Da- 
rius I.  dismantled  its  fortifications,  in  consequence 
of  a revolt  of  its  inhabitants  ; Xerxes  carried  off 
the  golden  statue  of  Belus,  and  the  temple  in  which 
it  stood  became  a ruin.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Babylon  became  a part  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom of  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  contributed  to  its 
decline  by  the  foundation  of  Sklbucla  on  the 
Tigris,  which  soon  eclipsed  it.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era,  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  in 
ruins  ; and  at  the  present  day  all  its  visible  re- 
mains consist  of  mounds  of  earth,  ruined  masses  of 
brick  walls,  and  a few  scattered  fragments.  Its 
very  site  has  been  turned  into  a dreary  marsh  by 
repeated  inundations  from  the  river.  — The  city  of 
Babylon  had  reached  the  summit  of  its  magnifi- 
cence in  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  formed 
a square,  each  side  of  which  was  120  stadia  (12 
geog.  milos)  in  length.  The  walls,  of  burnt  brick, 
were  200  cubits  high  and  50  thick  ; in  them  were 
250  towers  and  60  bronze  gates  ; and  they  w'ere 
surrounded  by  a deep  ditch.  The  Euphrates,  which 
divided  the  city  into  2 equal  parts,  was  embanked 
with  walls  of  brick,  the  openings  of  which  at  the 
ends  of  the  transverse  streets  were  closed  by  gates 
of  bronze.  A bridge,  built  on  piers  of  hewn  stone, 
united  the  2 quarters  of  the  city  ; and  at  each  end 
of  it  stood  a royal  palace : these  erections  were 
ascribed  to  Semiramis.  Of  two  other  public  build- 
ings of  the  greatest  celebrity,  the  one  was  the 
temple  of  Belus,  rising  to  a great  height,  and  con- 
sisting of  8 stories,  gradually  diminishing  in  width, 
and  ascended  by  a flight  of  steps,  which  wound 
round  the  whole  building  on  the  outside  ; in  the 
uppermost  story  was  the  golden  statue  of  Belus, 
with  a golden  altar  and  other  treasures:  this 
building  also  was  ascribed  to  Semiramis.  The 
other  edifice  referred  to  was  the  “hanging  gardens" 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  out  upon  terraces  which 
were  raised  above  one  another  on  arches.  The 
houses  of  the  city  were  3 or  4 stories  in  height, 
and  the  streets  were  straight,  intersecting  one 
another  at  right  angles.  The  buildings  were  al- 
most universally  constructed  of  bricks,  some  burnt 
and  some  only  sun-dried,  cemented  together  with 
hot  bitumen  and  in  some  cases  with  mortar.  — 
The  Babylonians  were  certainly  a Semitic  race  ; 
but  the  ruling  class,  to  which  the  kings  and  priests 
and  the  men  of  learning  belonged,  were  the  Chal- 
daeans,  whose  origin  and  affinities  are  somewhat 
doubtful  ; the  most  probable  opinion,  however,  is 
that  they  were  a tribe  of  invaders,  who  descended 
from  the  mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia, 
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and  conquered  the  Babylonians.  — The  religion 
of  the  Chaldaeans  was  Sabaeism,  or  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  not  purely  so,  but  sym- 
bolized in  the  forms  of  idols,  besides  whom  they 
had  other  divinities,  representing  the  powers  of 
nature..  The  priests  formed  a caste,  and  cultivated 
science,  (especially  astronomy  ; in  which  they  knew 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  5 of 
the  plancts|Mc  calculation  of  eclipses  of  the  moon, 
the  division  of  the  zodiac  into  12  constellations, 
and  of  the  year  into  12  months,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  time  by  the  sun-dial.  They  must  also 
have  had  other  instruments  for  measuring  time, 
such  as  the  water-dock,  for  instance  ; and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  definite  methods  of  deter- 
mining such  quantities,  which  the  Chaldaean  as- 
tronomers invented,  were  the  origin  of  the  systems 
of  weights  and  measures  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Homans.  Their  buildings  prove  their  knowledge 
of  mechanics  ; and  their  remains,  slight  as  they 
are,  show  considerable  progress  in  the  fine  arts.  — 
The  Babylonian  government  yag  an  unlimited 
monarchy  : the  king  appcai%'-tfl*K^0|ivcd  in  al- 
most total  seclusion  from  bis  peopre^urrounded  by 
his  court ; and  the  provinces  were  administered  by 
j governors,  like  the  Persian  satraps,  responsible 
only  to  the  monarch,  whose  commands  they  obeyed 
or  defied  according  to  his  strength  or  weakness.  — 
The  position  of  the  city  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
Euphrates,  by  which  it  was  connected  with  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  at  the  meeting  of  natural  routes 
between  E.  Asia  and  India  on  the  one  side,  and 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  on 
the  other,  made  it  the  seat  of  a flourishing  com- 
merce and  of  immense  wealth  and  luxury.  — The 
district  around  the  city,  bounded  by  the  Tigris  on 
the  E.,  Mesopotamia  on  the  N.,  the  Arabian  De- 
sert on  the  W.,  and  extending  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gidf  on  the  S.,  was  known  in  later  times 
by  the  name  of  Babylonia  (Irak  Arabi ),  sometimes 
also  called  Chaldaea.  [But  oomp.  Chaldaka.] 
This  district  was  a plain,  subject  to  continual  in- 
undations from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which 
w'ere  regulated  by  canals,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  Naarmalcha,  i.  e.  Royal  River  or  Carnal  ( were - 
nbs  0a<rL\(ioT,  8tu>pu{  fiaffiX iirij,  flumen  regium ), 
which  extended  from  the  Tigris  at  Seieuda  due 
\V.  to  the  Euphrates,  and  wa9  navigable.  The 
country  was  fertile,  but  deficient  in  trees. 

B&bylon  (EaSuAuv : nr.  Fostat  or  Old  Cairo), 
a fortress  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of 
i the  Nile,  exactly  opposite  to  the  pyramids,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  canal  which  connected  the 
Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  Its  origin  was  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  a body  of  Babylonian  deserters.  It 
first  became  an  important  place  under  the  Homan? 
Augustus  made  it  the  station  of  one  of  the  3 Egyp- 
tian legions. 

Babylonia.  [Babylon.] 

Bacchao  (Btbcxat),  also  called  Maenad es  and 
Thyiades.  L The  female  companions  of  Diomysui 
or  Bacchus  in  his  wanderings  through  the  East,  are 
represented  as  crowned  with  vine-leaves,  clothed 
with  fawn-skins,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  the 
thyrsus  (see  Diet,  of  Ant.  s.  t*.).  — 2.  Priestesses  of 
Dionysus,  who  by  wine  and  other  exciting  causes 
worked  themselves  up  to  frenzy  at  the  Dionysiac 
festivals. 

Bacchl&dae  (B aKxaibai),  an  Heraclid  clan,  de- 
rived their  name  from  Bocchis,  king  of  Corinth, 
and  retained  the  supreme  rule  in  that  state,  firs' 
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trader  a monarchical  form  of  government,  and  next 
a dose  oligarchy,  till  their  deposition  by  Cyp- 
selus,  about  b c.  657.  They  were  for  the  most  port 
driven  into  banishment,  and  are  said  to  have  taken 
refuge  in  different  parts  of  Greece  and  even  Italy. 

Bocchlus  (Ba#x«*oj).  1.  The  author  of  a short 
musical  treatise  called  •iaayuy^  rixrrii  povaiKT) r, 
printed  by  Meiboraiua,  in  the  Antiquae  Musuxie 
Aartorm  Sept  cm,  Amst.  1G52.  — 2.  X)i  Tanagra  in 
Boeotia,  one  of  the  earliest  commentators  on  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates : his  writings  have  pe- 
rished. — ■ 3.  Of  Miletus,  the  author  of  a work  on 
agriculture. 

Bacchus.  [Dionysus.] 

Bacch^lldea  ( B<x*xuA‘8t7J),  one  of  the  great 
lyric  poets  of  Greece,  bom  at  Iulis  in  Ceos,  and 
nephew  townsman  of  Simo- 
nides. b.  c.  470,  and  lived 

a long  time  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracuse,  to- 
g#hcr  with  Simonides  and  Pindar.  He  wrote  in 
the  Doric  dialect  Hymns,  Paeans,  Dithyrambs,  &c. ; 
but  all  his  poems  have  perished,  with  the  exception 
of  a fe  '.w^g^nJfUs,  and  2 epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology^^ra  fragments  have  been  published  by 
Neoe,  Bacehylidis  Cm  Fraymenio,  Berol.  1823,  and 
by  Bergk,  Poclac  Lyrici  Graeri,  p.  820. 

Bacenis  Silva,  a forest  which  separated  the 
Suevi  from  the  Cherusci,  probably  the  W.  part  of 
the  Thuringian  Forest. 

Bacis  (Bd«f/s),  the  name  of  several  prophets,  of 
whom  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Boeotian  seer, 
who  delivered  his  oracles  in  hexameter  verse  at 
Heleon  in  Boeotia.  In  later  times  there  existed  a 
collection  of  his  oracles,  similar  to  the  Sibylline 
books  at  Rome. 

Bactra  or  Zariaspa  (rd  Bcffcrpo,  rd  Zaptcurira 
and  rj  Zapt  'am) : Iialkh ),  the  capital  of  Bactria, 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  early  Persian 
kings,  but  not  to  have  been  a considerable  city  till 
the  time  of  Alexander,  who  settled  in  it  his  Greek 
mercenaries  and  his  disabled  Macedonian  soldiers. 
It  stood  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  M.  Paropamisus(the 
Hindoo  Kooth ) on  the  river  Bactrus  ( Adirsiah  or 
Jjfhat),  about  25  miles  S.  of  its  junction  with  the 
Oxus.  It  was  the  centre  of  a considerable  traffic. 
The  existing  ruins,  20  miles  in  circuit,  are  all  of 
the  Mohammedan  period. 

Bactria  or  -iana  (Bcucrpiarf)  : Batcrpot , -i ot, 
-leutoi : Bokhara ).  a province  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, bounded  on  the  S.  by  M.  Paropamisua,  which 
separated  it  from  Ariana,  on  the  E.  by  the  N. 
branch  of  the  same  range,  which  divided  it  from 
the  Sacae,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Oxus,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  Sogdiana,  and  on  the  W.  by  Mar- 
giana.  It  was  inhabited  by  a rude  and  warlike 
people,  who  were  subdued  by  Cyrus  or  his  next 
successors.  It  was  included  in  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  and  formed  a part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidae,  until  b.  c.  255,  when  Thcodotua,  its 
governor,  revolted  from  Antiochus  1 1.,  and  founded 
the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  lasted  till 
B.C.  134  or  125,  when  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
Parthians,  with  whom,  during  its  whole  duration, 
its  kings  were  sometimes  at  war,  and  sometimes  in 
alliance  against  Syria.  This  Greek  kingdom  ex- 
tended beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Bac- 
tria, and  included  at  least  a part  of  Sogdiana. 
Bactria  was  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  its  tribu- 
taries, and  contained  much  fertile  land  ; and  much 
of  the  commerce  between  W.  Asia  and  India  passed 
through  it. 
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Baduhennae  Lucas,  a wood  in  W.  Friesland. 

Baebla  Gens,  plebeian,  the  most  important 
members  of  which  are  given  under  their  surnames, 
Divbs,  Sulca,  Tamphilus. 

Baecfrla,  a town  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  W. 
of  Castulo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  silver  mines. 

Baeterrae  (Beziers),  also  called  Biterrensis 
urbs,  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Obris, 
not  far  from  Narbo,  and  a Roman  colony : its 
neighbourhood  produced  good  wine. 

Baetlca  [Hispania.] 

Baetis  ( Gwxdalquiver ),  a river  in  S.  Spain,  for- 
merly called  Tartessus,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
Certis,  rises  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Orctani,  flows  S.W.  through  Baetica, 
to  which  it  gives  its  name,  past  the  cities  of  Cor- 
buda  and  Hispalis,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  2 mouths,  N.  of  Gades. 

Bag&cum  (Barai),thc  chief  town  of  the  Ncrvii 
in  Gallia  Belgica : there  arc  many  Roman  remains 
in  the  modern  town. 

BagauAae,  a Gallic  people,  who  revolted  nnder 
Diocletian,  and  were  with  difficulty  subdued  by 
Maximian,  a.  d.  286. 

BagSas  (Baywaj),  an  eunuch,  highly  trusted 
and  favoured  by  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus),  whom 
he  poisoned,  b.  c.  338.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Darius  III.  Codomannus,  whom  he  bad  attempted 
likewise  to  poison,  336.  The  name  Bagoas  fre- 
quently occurs  in  Persian  history,  and  is  some- 
times used  by  Latin  writers  os  synonymous  with 
an  eunuch. 

Bagridas  (BaypdZas : Afejerdah ),  a river  of 
N.  Africa,  falling  into  the  Guff  of  Carthage  near 
Utica. 

Baiae  (BaiAnus),  a town  in  Campania,  on  a 
small  bay  W.  of  Naples,  and  opposite  Puteoli, 
was  situated  in  a beautiful  country,  which  abounded 
in  warm  mineral  springs.  The  baths  of  Baiae 
were  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  the  town 
itself  was  the  favourite  watering-place  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  flocked  thither  in  crowds  for  health  and 
pleasure  ; it  was  distinguished  by  licentiousness 
and  immorality.  The  whole  country  was  studded 
with  the  palaces  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  emperors, 
which  covered  the  coast  from  Baiae  to  Puteoli : 
many  of  these  palaces  were  built  out  into  the  sea. 
(Hor.  Carm.  ii.  18.  20.)  The  site  of  ancient 
Baiae  is  now  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the 
sea. 

Balblnus,  D.  Caellus,  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  senate  along  with  M.  Clodius  Pupienus  Maxi- 
mus, after  the  murder  of  the  two  Gordians  in 
Africa  at  the  beginning  of  a.  d.  238  ; but  tbe  new 
emperors  were  slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome  in 
June  in  the  same  year. 

Balhus,  IT.  Acillus,  the  name  of  2 consuls,  one 
in  b.  c.  150,  and  the  other  in  114. 

Balbus,  T.  Amplua,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c. 
63,  was  a supporter  of  Pompey,  whom  he  joined 
in  the  civil  war  b.  c.  49.  He  was  pardoned  by 
Caesar  through  the  intercession  of  Cicero,  who 
wrote  to  him  on  the  occasion  (ad  Fam.  vi.  12). 

Balbus,  M.  Atius,  of  Aricia,  married  Julia,  the 
sister  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  bore  him  a daughter, 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

Balbus,  L.  Cornelius.  1.  Of  Gades,  served 
under  Q.  Metcllus  and  Pompey  against  Serto- 
rius  in  Spain,  and  received  from  Pompey  the  Ro- 
man citixenship.  He  accompanied  Pompey  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  a c.  71,  and  was  for  a long 
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time  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  At  the  I 
same  time  he  gained  the  friendship  of  Caesar,  who 
placed  great  confidence  in  him.  As  the  friend  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  had  numerous  enemies, 
who  accused  him  in  56  of  having  illegally  assumed 
the  Roman  citizenship;  he  was  defended  by  Ci- 
cero, whose  speech  has  come  down  to  us,  and  was 
acquitted.  In  the  civil  war,  49,  Balbus  did  not 
take  any  open  part  against  Pompey ; but  he  at- 
tached himself  to  Caesar,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Oppius,  had  the  entire  management  of  Caesar's  af- 
fairs at  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  (44)  he 
was  equally  successful  in  gaining  the  favour  of  Oc- 
tavian,  who  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  40. 
Balbus  wrote  a diary  ( Ephemeris ),  which  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  of  the  most  remarkable  occur- 
rence# in  Caesar's  life.  He  took  care  that  Caesar’s 
Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war  should  be  conti- 
nued ; and  we  accordingly  find  the  8th  book  dedi- 
cated to  him.— 2.  Nephew  of  the  preceding,  received 
the  Roman  franchise  along  with  his  uncle.  He 
served  under  Caesar  in  the  civil  war ; he  was  quaes- 
tor of  Asinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain  in  b.  c.  43, 
and  while  there  added  to  his  native  town  Gades  a 
suburb  ; many  years  afterwards  he  was  proconsul 
of  Africa,  and  triumphed  over  the  Garamantes  in 
19.  He  built  a magnificent  theatre  at  Rome, 
which  was  dedicated  in  13. 

Balbus,  Lucillus.  1.  L.,  a jurist,  and  brother 
of  the  following.  — 2.  Q.,  n Stoic  philosopher,  and 
a pupil  of  Panaetius,  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  his  De  NcUura  Deorum, 

Balbus,  Octavius,  a contemporary  of  Cicero, 
bore  a high  character  as  a judex ; he  was  put  to 
death  by  the  triumvirs,  b.  c.  43. 

Balbus,  8p.  Thorlus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  about 
b.  c.  Ill,  proposed  an  agrarian  law.  See  Diet,  of 
Ant art.  Lex  Thoria. 

Baleares  (BaAcoptocf,  BaAiapt5*s),  also  called 
Gymneslae  lrvfiinj<rlat)  by  the  Greeks,  2 islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  epithets  Major  and  Minor, 
whence  their  modern  names  Majorca  and  Minorca . 
They  were  early  known  to  the  Carthaginians,  who 
established  settlements  there  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  ; they  afterwards  received  colonies  from 
Rhodes  ; and  their  population  was  at  a later  time 
of  a very  mixed  kind.  Their  inhabitants,  also 
called  DaUarety  were  celebrated  as  slingers,  and 
•were  employed  as  such  in  the  armies  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans.  In  consequence  of  their 
piracies  they  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  were  finally  subdued  B.  c.  123,  by  Q. 
Metellus,  who  assumed  accordingly  the  surname 
Balearicus. 

Balista,  prefect  of  the  praetorians  under  Va- 
lerian, whom  he  accompanied  to  the  East.  After 
the  defeat  and  capture  of  that  emperor  (a.  d.  260), 
he  rallied  a body  of  Roman  troops,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  in  Cilicia.  His  subsequent  career  is 
obscure  ; he  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, and  was  probably  put  to  death,  about  264, 
by  Odenathus. 

Bamballo,  M.  Fulvlus,  father  of  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  M.  Antoni  us,  the  triumvir,  received  the 
nickname  of  Bambalio  on  account  of  a hesitancy  in 
his  speech. 

Bambyce.  [Hierapolis]. 

Banasa  (Mamora  9 Ru.),  a city  of  Mauretania 
Tingitann,  on  the  river  Subur  (Scbou),  near  the 
\V.  coast : a colony  under  Augustus. 


BAREA. 

! Bandiislae  Fons  ( Sambuco ),  a fountain  in 
I Apulia,  6 miles  from  Venuiia.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  13.) 

Bantla  (Ban  tin  us  ; Banzi  or  Vanzi),  a town  in 
Apulia,  near  Venus  ia,  in  a woody  district  (saitut 
Bantini , Hor.  Carm,  iii.  4.  15). 

Borb&na  ( Bojana)%  a river  in  Illyria,  flows 
through  the  Palus  Labeatia. 

Barb&ri  (Bdp€apoi),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  all  foreigners,  whose  language  was  not 
Greek,  and  who  were  therefore  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  an  inferior  race.  The  Romans  applied 
the  name  to  all  people,  who  spoke  neither  Greek 
nor  Latin. 

Barb&rla.  [Azam  a.] 

Barbatlo,  commander  of  the  household  troops 
urifler  Gallus,  whom  he  arrested  by  command  of 
Constantius,  a.  d.  354.  In  355  he  was  made 
eneral  of  the  infantry,  and  sent  into  Gaul  to  assist 
ulian  against  the  Alemanni.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Constantius  in  359. 

Barb&tus,  M.  Hor&tlus,  consul  B.C.  449  with 
Valerius  Publicola  after  the  overthrow  of  the  de- 
cemvirs. [ P I’BLICOL  A.] 

BarboatheneB,  a mountain  E.  of  Sparta. 

Barbtila,  Aemillus.  1.  Q.,  consul  b.  o»  317, 
when  he  subdued  Apulia,  and  consul  again  in  31 1, 
when  he  fought  against  the  Etruscans. —2.  L., 
consul  in  281,  carried  on  war  against  the  Taren- 
tines,  Samnites,  and  Sallentines.  — 3.  1C.,  consul 
in  230,  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligurians. 

Barca,  the  surname  of  Hamilcar,  the  Cither  of 
Hannibal,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
Barak,  which  signifies  lightning.  His  family  was 
distinguished  subsequently  as  the 44  Barcine  family," 
and  the  democratical  party,  which  supported  this 
family,  as  the  **  Barcine  party." 

Barca  or  -C  ( Bapraj : BapKiTijs,  Bap/te^os,  Bar- 
caeus).  1.  (Merjehy  Ru.),  the  second  city  of  Cy- 
renaica,  in  N.  Africa,  100  stadia  (10  geog.  miles) 
from  the  sea,  appears  to  have  been  at  first  a set- 
tlement of  a Libyan  tribe,  the  Barcaei,  but  about 
B.  c.  560  was  colonized  by  the  Greek  seceders 
from  Cyrene,  and  became  so  powerful  as  to 
make  the  W.  part  of  Cyrenaica  virtually  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother  city.  In  b.  c.  510  it  was 
taken  by  the  Persians,  who  removed  most  of  its 
inhabitants  to  Bactria,  and  under  the  Ptolemies 
its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  erection  of  its  port 
into  a new  city,  which  was  named  Ptolxmais, 
and  which  took  the  place  of  Barca  as  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis.  — 2.  A town  in 
Bactria  peopled  by  the  removed  inhabitants  of  the 
Cyrenaic  Barca. 

Barclno  ( Barcelona ),  a town  of  the  Lae£tani,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  afterwards  a Roman  co- 
lony : the  town  was  not  large,  but  it  possessed  an 
excellent  harbour. 

Bardanes.  [Arsacks  XXI.] 

Bardylis  or  Bardyllis  ( BdpSyXir,  Bdpiv\Xn\ 
an  Illyrian  chieftain,  carried  on  frequent  war*  with 
the  Macedonians,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  B.  c.  359. 

Bar&a  Soranus,  consul  suffectus  in  a.  d.  52 
under  Claudius,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia, 
was  a man  of  justice  and  integrity.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  treason  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  was 
condemned  to  death  together  with  his  daughter 
Servilia.  The  chief  witness  against  him  was  P. 

, Egnatius  Celer,  a Stoic  philosopher,  and  the  teacLer 
[ of  Soramis.  (See  Juv.  iii.  116.) 
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BargfLiIi,  a people  in  the  N.E.  of  Spain,  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ibcrus. 

Barium  (Barinus:  Dari ),  a town  in  Apulia,  on 
the  Adriatic,  a municipium,  and  celebrated  for  its 
fisheries  (Barium  piscosum,  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  97). 

Bamentea  (Bapaaivrris)  or  Barz&entas  (Bap- 
(dtrroi),  satrap  of  tho  Arachoti  and  Drangae,  took 
port  in  the  murder  of  Darius  III.,  and  afterwards 
tied  to  India,  where  he  was  seized  by  the  inhabit- 
ants and  delivered  up  to  Alexander,  who  put  him 
to  death. 

Banin?  (Bapaitnj).  1.  Daughter  of  Artabazus, 
and  wife  of  Memnon  the  Rhodian,  subsequently 
married  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  she  bore  a 
son,  Hercules.  She  and  her  son  were  put  to  death 
by  Polysperchon  in  309.  — 2.  Also  called  Statlxa, 
elder  daughter  of  Darius  III.,  whom  Alexander 
married  at  Susa,  b.  c.  324.  Shortly  after  Alex- 
ander's death  she  was  murdered  by  Roxana. 

Basanitis.  [Batanaea.] 

Baailla  ( Basel  or  Bale),  a town  on  the  Rhine, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Valentinian  built  a 
fortress. 

Basilina,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julius  Constantius,  brother 
of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Basil! us,  commonly  called  Basil  the  Great,  was 
bom  a.  d.  329,  at  Caesarea.  He  studied  at  An- 
tioch or  Constantinople  under  Libanius,  and  subse- 
quently continued  his  studies  for  4 years  (3.51 — 
355)  at  Athens,  chiefly  under  the  sophists  Hime- 
rius  and  Proaeresius.  Among  his  fellow-students 
were  the  emperor  Julian  and  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
the  latter  of  whom  became  his  most  intimate  friend. 
After  acquiring  the  greatest  reputation  as  a student 
for  his  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and 
science,  he  returned  to  Caesarea,  where  he  began 
to  plead  sauses,  but  soon  abandoned  his  profession 
and  devoted  himself  to  a religious  life.  He  now 
led  an  ascetic  life  for  many  years  ; he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Caesarea  in  370  in  place  of  Eusebius  ; he 
died  in  379.  — The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Gamier,  Paris,  1721 — 1730. 

Basil  us,  L.  Minnellis,  served  under  Caesar  in 
Gaol,  and  commanded  part  of  Caesar’?  fleet  in  the 
civil  war.  He  was  one  of  Caesar’s  assassins  (b.  c. 
44),  and  in  the  following  year  was  murdered  by 
his  own  slaves. 

BassAreus  (Ba<r<rap«oj),  a surname  of  Dionysus, 
probably  derived  from  Pacraapis,  a fox-skin,  worn 
by  the  god  himself  and  the  Maenads  in  Thrace. 

B&ssus , Aufldlus,  an  orator  and  historian  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
Roman  wars  in  Germany,  and  a work  upon  Roman 
history  of  a more  general  character,  which  was 
continued  in  31  books  by  the  elder  Pliny. 

Bassos,  Q.  Caecilltu,  a Roman  eques,  and  an 
adherent  of  Pompey,  fled  to  Tyre  after  the  battle 
ofPharsalia  b.  c.  48.  Shortly  afterwards  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  Tyre,  and  was  joined  by  most 
of  the  troops  of  Sex.  Caesar,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
who  had  been  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Bassus.  He  subsequently  settled  down 
in  Apamea,  where  he  maintained  himself  for  3 
years  (46 — 43)  against  C.  Antistius  Vetus,  and 
afterwards  against  Statius  Murcus  and  Marcius 
Crispus.  On  the  arrival  of  Cassius  in  Syria  in  43, 
the  troops  of  Basra*  went  over  to  Cassius. 

Bass  us,  Caeslus.  a Roman  lyric  poet,  and  a 
friend  of  Pcrsius,  who  addresses  his  6th  satire  to 
him,  was  destroyed  along  with  his  villa  in  a.  d.  79 
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by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

Bassus,  Saleius,  a Roman  epic  poet  of  consi- 
derable merit,  contemporary  with  Vespasian. 

Bastarnae  or  Bastemae,  a warlike  German 
people,  who  migrated  to  the  country  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube.  They  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  wars  of  Philip  and  Perseus  against  the 
Romans,  and  at  a later  period  they  frequently  de- 
vastated Thrace,  and  were  engaged  in  wars  w'ith  the 
Roman  governors  of  the  province  of  Macedonia. 
In  B.C.  30,  they  were  defeated  by  M.  Crassus, 
and  driven  across  the  Danube  ; and  wfe  find  them, 
at  a later  time,  partly  settled  between  the  Tyraa 
(Dneister)  and  Borysthenes  (Dnieper),  and  partly 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  under  the  name  of 
Peucini , from  their  inhabiting  the  island  of  Peuce, 
at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 

Bastit&ni  (also  Bastetani,  Bastuli),  a people 
in  Hispania  Baetica  on  the  coast. 

B&tanaea  or  Basanitis  (Baravcua,  Baffap7ns: 
0.  T.  Bashan,  Basan),  a district  of  Palestine,  E.  of 
the  Jordan,  extending  from  the  river  Jabbok  on 
the  S.  to  Mt.  Hermon,  in  the  Antilibanus  chain, 
on  the  N.  The  8 and  t are  mere  dialectic  va- 
rieties. 

Batavi  or  Bat&vi,  a Celtic  people  who  aban- 
doned their  homes  in  consequence  of  civil  dis- 
sensions, before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
settled  in  the  island  formed  by  the  Rhine,  the 
Waal,  and  the  Maas,  which  island  was  called 
after  them  Insula  Batavorum.  They  were  for  a 
long  time  allies  of  the  Romans  in  their  wars 
against  the  Germans,  and  wfere  of  great  service  to 
the  former  by  their  excellent  cavalry  ; but  at 
length,  exasperated  by  the  oppressions  of  the  Ro- 
man officers,  they  rose  in  revolt  under  Claudius 
Civilia,  in  a.  d.  69,  and  were  with  great  difficulty 
subdued.  On  their  subjugation,  they  wero  treated 
by  the  Romans  with  mildness,  and  were  exempt 
from  taxation.  Their  country,  which  also  extended 
beyond  the  island  S.  of  the  Maas  and  the  Waal, 
was  called,  at  a later  time,  Batavia.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Lu/jdunum  (teyden)  and  Batavodurvm, 
between  the  Maas  and  the  Waal.  The  Canine  - 
fates  or  Canninefates  were  a branch  of  the  Batavi, 
and  dwelt  in  the  W.  of  the  island. 

Batavoddnun.  [Batavl] 

Bathycles  (BaQvuKrii),  a celebrated  artist  of 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  constructed  for  the 
Lacedaemonians  the  colossal  thrive  of  the  Amy- 
clacan  Apollo.  He  probably  flourished  about  the 
time  of  Solon,  or  a little  later. 

B&thyllus.  1.  Of  Samos,  a beautiful  youth 
beloved  by  Anacreon.  — 2.  Of  Alexandria,  the 
freedman  and  favourite  of  Maecenas,  brought  to  per- 
fection, together  with  Pyladcs  of  Cilicia,  the  imita- 
tive dance  or  ballet  called  Pantomimus.  Bathyllus 
excelled  in  comic,  and  Pylades  in  tragic  personifi- 
cations. 

Batnae  (Bcfrvai : Barvalos).  1.  (Saruj),  a 
city  of  Oaroene  in  Mesopotamia,  E.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  S.W.  of  Edessa,  at  about  equal  dis- 
tances ; founded  by  the  Macedonians,  and  taken 
by  Trajan  ; celebrated  for  its  annual  fair  of  Indian 
and  Syrian  merchandize.  — 2.  ( Dahab ),  a city  of 
Cvrrhestice,  in  Syria,  between  Beroea  and  Hiera- 
polis. 

Bato  (Bareev).  1.  The  charioteer  of  Amphia- 
raus,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  along  with 
Aaiphiaraus.  — 2.  The  name  of  2 leaders  of  the 
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Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  in  their  insurrection 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  6.  Tiberius  and 
Germanicus  were  both  sent  against  them,  and  ob- 
tained some  advantages  over  them,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  concluded 
a peace  with  the  Romans  in  8.  But  the  peace  was 
of  short  duration.  The  Dalmatian  Bato  put  his 
namesake  to  death,  and  renewed  the  war.  Tibe- 
rius now  finally  subdued  Dalmatia  ; Bato  surren- 
dered to  him  in  9 upon  promise  of  pardon  ; he 
accompanied  Tiberius  to  Italy,  and  his  life  was 
spared. 

Battlidae  (BarruttaO,  kings  of  Cyrene  during 
8 generations.  L Battus  L,  of  Thera,  led  a colony 
to  Africa  at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  founded  Cyrene  about  b.  c.  631.  He  was  the 
first  king  of  Cyrene,  his  government  was  gentle 
and  just,  and  after  his  death  in  599  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  a hero.  — 2.  Arcesilaus  I.,  son  of 
No.  1,  reigned  b.  c.  599 — 583. — 3.  Battus  IL, 
sumamed  “ the  Happy,"  son  of  No.  2,  reigned  a.  c. 
583 — 560  ? In  his  reign,  Cyrene  received  a great 
number  of  colonists  from  various  parts  of  Greece  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  increased  strength  of  his 
kingdom  Battus  was  able  to  subdue  the  neigh- 
bouring Libyan  tribes,  and  to  defeat  Apries,  king 
of  Egypt  (570),  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Libyans.  — 4.  Arcesilaus  IL,  son  of  No.  3,  sur- 
named  “ the  Oppressive,"  reigned  about  b.  c.  560 
— 550.  In  consequence  of  dissensions  between 
himself  and  his  brothers,  the  latter  withdrew  fVom 
Cyrene,  and  founded  Barca.  He  was  strangled  by 
his  brother  or  friend,  Learchus.  —5.  Battug  III., 
or  u the  Lame,"  son  of  No.  4,  reigned  about  B.  c. 
550 — 530.  In  his  time,  Demonax,  a Mantinean, 
gave  a new  constitution  to  the  city,  whereby  the 
royal  power  was  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. 
— 6.  Arcesilaus  III.,  son  of  No.  5,  reigned  about 
b.  c.  530 — 514,  was  driven  from  Cyrene  in  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  but 
recovered  his  kingdom  with  the  aid  of  Samian 
auxiliaries.  He  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself 
by  making  submission  to  Cambyses  in  525.  He 
was,  however,  again  obliged  to  leave  Cyrene  ; he 
fled  to  Alazir,  king  of  Barca,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married,  and  was  there  slain  by  the  Barcacans 
and  some  Cyrenacan  exiles. —7.  Battus  IV., 
probably  son  of  No.  6,  of  whose  life  we  hare  no 
accounts.  — 8.  Arcesilaus  IV.,  probably  son  of 
No.  7,  whose  vktory  in  the  chariot- race  at  the  Py- 
thian games,  n.T.  466,  is  celebrated  by  Pindar  in 
his  4tn  and  5th  Pythian  odes.  At  his  death, 
about  450,  a popular  government  was  established. 

Battus  (Bdnros),  a shepherd  whom  Hermes 
turned  into  a stone,  because  he  broke  a promise 
which  he  made  to  the  god. 

Batfilum,  a town  in  Campania  of  uncertain  site. 

Baucis.  [Philemon.] 

Bauli  (Bacoh\  a collection  of  villas  rather  than 
a town,  between  Misenum  and  Baiae  in  Campania. 

Bivins  and  Maevlus,  2 malevolent  poetasters, 
who  attacked  the  poetry  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

Bazlra  or  Bezlra  (B&Ctpa : Bdfipoi : Bujour, 
N.W.  of  Peshawur),  a city  in  the  Paropamisus, 
taken  by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India. 

Bebryces  (Be'Spuicsj).  1.  A mythical  people  in 
Bithynia,  said  to  be  of  Thracian  origin,  whose 
king,  Amycus,  slew  Pollux  [p.  76, a.].  — 2.  An  an- 
cient Iberian  people  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, N.  and  S.  of  the  Pyrenees : they  possessed 
numerous  herds  of  cattle. 
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Bedriacum,  a small  place  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
between  Cremona  and  Verona,  celebrated  for  the 
defeat  both  of  Otho  and  of  the  Vitellian  troops, 
a.  D.  69. 

Belblna  (Bt\6iva : BeAffnrfrip).  1.  (St.  George 
i rArbori ),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Attica.  — 2.  See  Belemina. 

Belemlna  (BeAepfra),  also  called  Belmina  and 
Belfnna , a town  in  the  N.W.  of  Laconia,  on  the 
borders  of  Arcadia.  The  surrounding  district  was 
called  Belminatis  and  Belbinatis. 

BelSsis  or  BelSsys  (B^A«(ny,  B«A«rvr),  a ChaL 
daean  priest  at  Babylon,  who  is  said,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Arbaces,  the  Mede,  to  have  overthrown 
the  old  Assyrian  empire.  [Arbaces.]  Belesis 
afterwards  received  the  satrapy  of  Babylon  from 
Arbaces. 

Beigae,  one  of  the  3 great  people,  into  which 
Caesar  divides  the  population  of  Gaul.  They  were 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Rhine,  on  the  W.  by 
the  ocean,  on  the  S.  by  the  Sequana  (Srikc)  and 
Matrona  (Marne),  and  on  the  E.  by  the  territory 
of  the  Treviri.  They  were  of  German  origin,  and 
had  settled  in  the  country,  expelling  or  reducing 
to  subjection  the  former  inhabitants.  They  were 
the  bravest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  were 
subdued  by  Caesar  after  a courageous  resist- 
ance, and  were  the  first  Gallic  people  who  threw 
off  the  Roman  dominion.  The  Beigae  were  sub- 
divided into  the  tribes  of  the  Nkrvii,  Bello vao, 
Remi,  Sijessiones,  Moriki,  Mbnapu,  Adua- 
tici,  and  others  ; and  the  collective  forces  of  the 
whole  nation  were  more  than  a million. 

Belglca  [Gallia.] 

Belgium,  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Bbllovaci,  and  of  the  tribes  dependent 
upon  the  latter,  namely,  the  A (rebates,  Ambiam, 
Velliocasses,  Aulerci,  and  Caleti.  Belgium  did  not 
include  the  whole  country  inhabited  by  the  Beigae, 
for  we  find  the  Nervii,  Remi,  &c.,  expressly  ex- 
cluded from  it.  (Cacs.  B.  G.  v.  24.) 

Belisarius,  the  greatest  general  of  Justinian, 
was  a native  of  Illyria  and  of  mean  extraction.  In 
a.  d.  534,  he  overthrew  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Africa,  which  had  been  established  by  Genseric 
about  1 00  years  previously,  and  took  prisoner  the 
Vandal  king,  Gelimer,  whom  he  led  in  triumph  to 
Constantinople.  In  535-— 540,  Belisarius  carried 
on  war  against  the  Goths  in  Italy,  and  conquered 
Sicily,  but  he  was  recalled  by  the  jealousy  of 
Justinian.  In  541 — 544  he  again  carried  on  war 
against  the  Goths  in  Italy,  but  was  again  recalled 
by  Justinian,  leaving  his  victories  to  be  completed 
by  his  rival  Norses  in  the  complete  overthrow  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  last  victory  of  Beli- 
sariua  was  gained  in  repelling  an  inroad  of  the 
Bulgarians,  559.  In  563  he  was  accused  of  a con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  Justinian  ; according  to 
a popular  tradition,  he  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty, his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  wandered  as 
a beggar  through  Constantinople ; but  according  to 
the  more  authentic  account,  he  was  merely  impri- 
soned for  a year  in  his  own  palace,  and  then  re- 
stored to  his  honours.  He  died  in  565. 

Bellgrfiphon  or  BellSrfiphontes  (BeWtfxxpmr 
or  BeAAspo«p<Jj/TT7s),  son  of  the  Corinthian  king 
Glaucus  and  Eurymede,  and  grandson  of  Sisyphus, 
was  originally  called  Hipponous,  and  received  the 
name  Bellerophon  from  slaying  the  Corinthian  Bel- 
lerus.  To  be  purified  from  the  murder  he  fled  to 
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Proetos,  whose  wife  Ant£a  fell  in  lore  with  the 
young  hero ; but  as  her  offers  were  rejected  by 
him.  she  accused  him  to  her  husband  of  having 
made  improper  proposals  to  her.  Proetus,  unwil- 
ling to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands,  sent  him  to 
his  father-in-law,  Iobates,  king  of  Lycia,  with  a 
letter  in  which  the  latter  was  requested  to  put  the 
young  man  to  death.  Iohates  accordingly  sent 
him  to  kill  the  monster  Chimaera,  thinking  that 
he  was  sure  to  perish  in  the  contest.  After  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  winged  horse,  Pkgarus, 
Bellerophon  rose  with  him  in  the  air,  and  killed 
the  Chimaera  with  his  arrows.  Iobates,  thus  dis- 
appointed, sent  Bellerophon  against  the  Solymi  and 
nest  against  the  Amazons.  In  these  contests  he 
was  also  victorious  ; and  on  his  return  to  Lycia, 
being  attacked  by  the  bravest  Lycians,  whom 
Iobates  had  placed  in  ambush  for  the  purpose,  Bel- 
krophon  slew  them  all.  Iobates,  now  seeing  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  kill  the  hero,  gave  him  his  daughter 
(Philanoe,  AnticlCa,  or  Cassandra)  in  mnrriage,  and 
made  him  his  successor  on  the  throne.  Bellerophon 
became  the  father  of  Dander,  Hippolochus,  and 
Laodamta.  At  last  Bellerophon  drew  upon  him- 
self the  hatred  of  the  gods,  and,  consumed  by  grief, 
wandered  lonely  through  the  Ale'ian  field,  avoiding 
the  paths  of  men.  This  is  all  that  Homer  says 
respecting  Bellcrophon's  later  fate : some  traditions 
related  that  he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven  upon 
Pegasus,  but  that  Zeus  sent  a gad-fly  to  sting 
the  horse,  whiefa  threw  off  the  rider  upon  the  earth, 
who  became  lame  or  blind  in  consequence.  (Hor. 
Cbm.  iv.  11.  26.) 

Belli,  a Celtiberian  people  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis. 

Belldna,  the  Roman  goddess  of  war,  was  pro- 
bably a Sabine  divinity.  She  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Roman  poets  as  the  companion  of 
Mars,  or  even  as  his  sister  or  his  wife,  and  is 
described  as  armed  with  a bloody  scourge.  (Virg. 
Jea.  viii.  703).  During  the  Samnite  wars,  in  u.c. 
296,  App.  Claudius  Caecus  vowed  a temple  to  her, 
which  was  erected  in  the  Campus  Martius.  Her 
priests,  called  Betlomarii , wounded  their  own  arms 
or  legs  when  they  offered  sacrifices  to  her. 

Bellov&ci,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgae, 
dwelt  in  the  modem  Beauvais,  between  the  Seine, 
Oise,  Somme,  and  Bresle.  In  Caesar’s  time  they 
could  bring  100,000  men  into  the  field,  but  they 
were  subdued  by  Caesar  with  the  other  Belgae. 

Btlon  or  Baelon  (BeAtci',  Bcu\urs  nr.  liolonia , 
Ru.),  a sea- port  town  in  Hispania  Baetica  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  (now  Barbate ),  the  usual 
place  for  crossing  over  to  Tingis  in  Mauretania. 

Belus  (BtjAoj),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya  or 
Eorynome,  twin-brother  of  Agenor,  and  father  of 
Aegyptus  and  Danaus.  He  was  believed  to  be 
the  ancestral  hero  and  national  divinity  of  several 
eastern  nations,  from  whom  the  legions  about  him 
were  transplanted  to  Greece  and  there  became 
mixed  up  with  Greek  myths. 

Belus  ( RrjAos  : Nakr  Wanton ),  a river  of  Phoe- 
nicia, rising  at  the  foot  of  M.  Carmel,  and  falling 
into  the  sea  close  to  the  S.  of  Ptolemais  (Acre), 
celebrated  for  the  tradition  that  its  fine  sand  first 
led  the  Phoenicians  to  the  invention  of  glass. 

BenAcus  Lac  us  < Logo  di  Garda),  a lake  in  the 
N.  of  Italy  (Gallia  Transpadana),  out  of  which 
the  Mtncius  flows. 

BAuSventum  (Benccento),  a town  in  Somnium 
an  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  val- 
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leys,  through  which  the  Sabatus  and  Calor  flow, 
formerly  called  Malevmtum  on  account,  it  is  said, 
of  its  bad  air.  It  was  one  of  the  roost  ancient 
towns  in  Italy,  having  been  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Diomede.  In  the  Samnite  wars  it 
was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  who  sent  a colony 
thither  in  ac.  268,  and  changed  its  name  Male- 
ventum  into  Beneventum.  It  was  colonized  a 
second  time  by  Augustus,  and  was  hence  called 
Colonia  Julia  Concordia  Awjusta  Felix.  The  mo- 
dern town  has  several  Roman  remains,  among 
others  a triumphal  arch  of  Trajan. 

Berecyntia  (Bepesrvrrfa),  a surname  of  Cybele, 
which  she  derived  from  Mt.  Berccyntus  where 
she  was  worshipped. 

Ber£nXoi  (B eptutnrj),  a Macedonic  form  of 
Phercnicc  (♦spfv/rrj),  t.e.  “ Bringing  Victory.”  — 
1.  First  the  wife  of  an  obscure  Macedonian,  and 
afterwards  of  Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  who  fell  in  love 
with  her  when  she  came  to  Egypt  in  attendance 
on  his  bride  Eurvdice,  Antipater's  daughter.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and  was 
the  mother  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus.  — 2. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  and  wife 
of  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  who  divorced 
I^aodice  in  order  to  marry  her,  b.  c.  24  9.  On  the 
death  of  Ptolemy,  a c.  247,  Antiochus  recalled 
Laodice,  who  notwithstanding  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned,  and  murdered  Berenice  and  her  son.  — 3. 
Daughter  of  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  wife  of 
Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
her  son  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  221 . The  famous  hair  of  Berenice,  which 
she  dedicated  for  her  husband's  safe  return  from  his 
Syrian  expedition  in  the  temple  of  Arsinoe  at  Zephy- 
rium,  was  said  to  have  become  a constellation.  It 
was  celebrated  by  Callimachus  in  a poem,  of  which 
we  have  a translation  by  Catullus.  — 4.  Otherwise 
called  Cleopatra , daughter  of  Ptolemy  VIII.  La- 
thyrus,  succeeded  her  father  on  the  throne,  b.  c. 
81,  and  married  Ptolemy  X.  (Alexander  II.),  but 
was  murdered  by  her  husband  19  days  after  her 
marriage. —5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Auletes, 
and  eldest  sister  of  the  famous  Cleopatra,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  Alexandrines  when 
they  drove  out  her  father,  b.  c.  58.  She  next  mar- 
ried Archelatis,  but  was  put  to  death  with  her  hus- 
band, when  Gabinius  restored  Auletes,  55.-6. 
Sister  of  Herod  the  Great,  married  Aristobnlus, 
who  was  put  to  death,  b.  c.  6.  She  afterwards 
went  to  Home,  where  she  spent  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  She  was  the  mother  of  Agrippa  I.  — 7. 
Daughter  of  Agrippa  I.,  married  her  uncle  llerod, 
king  of  Chalcis,  by  whom  she  had  2 sons.  After 
the  death  of  Herod,  a.  d.  48,  Berenice,  then  20 
years  old,  lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa  II.,  not 
without  suspicion  of  an  incestuous  commerce  with 
him.  She  gained  the  lore  of  Titus,  who  was  only 
withheld  from  making  her  his  wife  by  fear  of 
offending  the  Romans  by  such  a step. 

Berenice  (Btpivliaj : Btptvoctvs),  the  name  of 
several  cities  of  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies.  1. 
Formerly  Eziongeber  (Ru.  nr.  Akabah ),  in  Arabia, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Aelanites,  or  E.  branch  of 
the  Red  Sea.  — 2.  In  Upper  Egypt  (for  so  it  was 
considered,  though  it  lay  a little  S.  of  the  parallel 
of  Syene),  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  a gulf 
called  Sinus  Immundus  (cucdOaprot  ndAnos,  now 
Foul  Bay),  where  its  ruins  are  still  visible.  It 
was  named  after  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delphus, who  built  it,  oud  made  a road  henco  to 
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Coptos,  so  that  it  became  a chief  emporium  for  the 
commerce  of  Egypt  with  Arabia  and  India.  Under 
the  Roman*  it  was  the  residence  of  a praefectus.— 
3.  B.  Panchr^aos  (B.  xiyxpvao*  or  Kara  2d- 
£as),  on  the  Red  Sea  coast  in  Aethiopia,  consider- 
ably S.  of  the  above. —4.  B.  Epidlres  (B.  dir) 
Attpi )*),  on  the  Prom.  Dira,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  (Straits  of  Bub-el- 
Mande6).  — 5.  ( Ben  Ghazi,  Ru.),  in  Cyrenaica, 
formerly  Hesperia  ('E<nrrplj),  the  fabled  site  of  the 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  It  took  its  later  name 
from  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes,  and  was 
the  W.-most  of  the  5 cities  of  the  Lvbian  Penta- 
polis.  — There  were  other  cities  of  the  name. 

Bergistani,  a people  in  the  N.  E.  of  Spain  be- 
tween the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  whose  capital 
was  Bergium. 

Bergomum  (Bergomas,  -atis : Berpamo),  a town 
of  the  Orobii  in  Gallia  Ciaalpina,  between  Comum 
and  Brixia,  afterwards  a municipium. 

Beroe  (B epdij),  a Trojan  woman,  wife  of  Dory- 
clus,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  whose  form 
Iris  assumed  when  she  persuaded  the  women  to 
set  fire  to  the  ships  of  Aeneas  in  Sicilv- 

Beroea  (Bepoia,  also  Beflfioi*,  B epSri : B«po«ur, 
B tpoiatos).  1.  ( Verria),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Macedonia,  on  one  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
Mt.  Bermius,  and  on  the  Aatraeus,  a tributary  of 
the  Haliacmon,  S.W.  of  Pella,  and  about  20  miles 
from  the  sea.  —2.  (Berio),  a town  in  the  interior 
of  Thrace,  was  under  the  later  Roman  empire, 
together  with  Philippopolis,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant military  posts.  — 3.  ( Aleppo  or  Haleb),  a 
town  in  Syria  near  Antioch,  enlarged  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  who  gave  it  the  Macedonian  name  of  Be- 
roea.  It  is  called  Hdbon  or  Chelbon  in  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  18),  and  Chalep  in  the  Byzantine  writers, 
a name  still  retained  in  the  modem  Hale 6,  for 
which  Europeans  have  substituted  Aleppo. 

BerSsus  (Btj paxrfc  or  B-qpaxrads),  a priest  of 
Bclus  at  Babylon,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
II.  (b. c.  261 — 246),  and  wTote  in  Greek  a history 
of  Babylonia,  in  3 books  (called  Ba£v\mnKd,  and 
sometimes  XoAScuird  or  laroplai  XaAticuKal).  It 
embraced  the  earliest  traditions  about  the  human 
race,  a description  of  Babylonia  and  its  population, 
and  a chronological  list  of  its  kings  down  to  the 
time  of  the  great  Cyrus.  Berosus  says  that  he 
derived  the  materials  for  his  work  from  the  ar- 
chives in  the  temple  of  Belus.  The  work  itself  is 
lost,  but  considerable  fragments  of  it  are  preserved 
in  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  and  the  Christian 
fathers : the  best  editions  of  the  fragments  are  by 
Richter,  Lips.  1825,  and  in  Didot's  Fragmenta 
Hutoricorum  Graecoram , vol.iL  Paris,  1848. 

Ber^tos  (Bvpuris  : Bripvrios : Beirut , Ru.), 
one  of  the  oldest  sea-ports  of  Phoenicia,  stood  on  a 
promontory  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Magoras 
(Nahr  Beirut),  half  way  between  Bvblus  and 
Sidon.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Syrian  king  Try  - 
phon  (b.  c.  140),  and  restored  by  Agrippa  under 
Augustus,  who  made  it  a colony.  It  afterwards 
became  a celebrated  seat  of  learning. 

Besa.  [AntinoBpolis.] 

Bessi,  a fierce  and  powerful  Thracian  people,  who 
dwelt  along  the  whole  of  Mt  Haemus  as  far  as  tjie 
Eiurine.  After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans  (b.c.  168),  the  Bessi  were  attacked  by 
the  latter,  and  subdued  after  a severe  straggle. 

Bessus  (Btict<tos),  satrap  of  Bactria  under  Da- 
rius 111.*  seized  Darius  soon  after  the  battle  of 
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Arbela,  b.c.  331.  Pursued  by  Alexander  in  the 
following  year,  Bessus  put  Darius  to  death,  and 
fled  to  Bactria,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
He  was  betrayed  by  two  of  his  followers  to  Alex- 
ander, who  put  him  to  death. 

Bestla,  Calpurnlus.  L L.,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
b.c.  121,  and  consul  111,  when  he  carried  on  war 
against  Jugurtha,  but  having  received  large  bribes 
he  concluded  a peace  with  the  Numidian.  On  hi* 
return  to  Rome  he  was  in  consequence  accused 
and  condemned.  — 2.  L.,  one  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators,  B.  c.  63,  was  at  the  time  tribune  of 
the  plebs  designates,  and  not  actually  tribune  as 
Sallust  says.  In  59  he  was  aedile,  and  in  57  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  praetonhip,  not- 
withstanding his  bribery,  for  w'hich  offence  he  was 
brought  to  trial  in  the  following  year  and  condemned, 
although  he  was  defended  by  Cicero. 

Betasli,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the 
Tungri  and  Nervii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bectz 
in  Brabant. 

Bezira.  [Bazik  a.] 

Biajior.  L Also  called  Ocnus  or  Aucnus,  son 
of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  is  said  to  have  built  the 
town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after  his 
mother.  — 2.  A Bithvnian,  the  author  of#21  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  under  Augus- 
tus and  Tiberius. 

Bias  (Bias).  1.  Son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother 
of  the  seer  Me  lam  pus.  He  married  Pero,  daughter 
of  Neleus,  whom  her  father  had  refused  to  give 
to  any  one  unless  he  brought  him  the  oxen  of 
Iphiclus.  These  Melampus  obtained  by  his  courage 
and  skill,  and  so  won  the  princess  for  his  brother. 
Melampus  also  gained  for  Bias  a third  of  the  king- 
dom of  Argo*,  in  consequence  of  his  curing  the 
daughters  of  Proetus  and  the  other  Argive  women 
of  their  madness.  — 2.  Of  Priene  in  Ionia,  one  of 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece,  flourished  about  a.  c. 
550. 

Bibac&lus,  M.  Furl  us,  a Roman  poet,  bom  at 
Cremona,  b.  c.  103,  wrote  iambics,  epigrams,  and 
a poem  on  Caesar's  Gaulish  war*  ; tfie  opening 
line  in  the  latter  poem  is  parodied  by  Horace. 
(Farina  hibemas  cana  wtee  conspuet  Alpcs,  Sat . ii. 
5.  41.)  It  is  probable  that  Bibaculus  also  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  Acthiopis , containing  an  account  of 
the  death  of  Memnon  by  Achilles,  and  that  the 
turpidus  Alpinus  of  Horace  (Sat  i.  10.  36)  is  no 
other  than  Bibaculus.  The  attacks  of  Horace 
against  Bibaculus  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  poems  of  Bibaculus  contained  insults 
against  the  Caesars.  (Toe.  Amt.  iv.  34.) 

Bibracte  (Auiun),  the  chief  town  of  the  Aedui 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  afterwards  A tipueUxi  tenure. 

Bibrax  (/fiacre),  a town  of  the  Remi  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  not  far  from  the  Aisne. 

Bfbtilus  Calpumlus.  I.M.,  curule  aedile  b.c, 
65,  praetor  62,  and  consul  59,  in  each  of  which 
years  he  had  C.  Julius  Caesar  os  his  colleague.  He 
was  a staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
hut  was  unable  in  his  consulship  to  resist  the 
powerful  combination  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Crass  us.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  oppose 
Caesar’s  agrarian  law,  he  withdrew  from  the 
popular  assemblies  altogether  ; whence  it  was  said 
in  joke,  that  it  wns  the  consulship  of  Julius 
and  Caesar.  In  51  Bibulus  was  proconsul  of  Syria  ; 
and  in  the  civil  war  he  commanded  Pompey** 
fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  and  died  (48)  while  holding 
this  command  off  Corcyra.  He  married  Porcia, 
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the  daughter  of  Cato  U ticensis,  by  whom  he  had 
5 sons,  2 of  whom  were  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of 
Gabinius,  in  Egypt,  50. — 2.  L.t  son  of  No.  1,  was 
a youth  at  his  father’s  death,  and  was  brought  up 
by  M.  Brutus,  who  married  his  mother  Porcia.  He 
fought  with  Brutus  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42, 
but  be  was  afterwards  pardoned  by  Antony,  and 
was  intrusted  by  the  latter  with  important  com- 
mands. He  died  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Actium. 

Bidif  (Bidlnus,  Bidenais),  a small  town  in  Si- 
cilv,  W.  of  Syracuse. 

Bigerra  (Becerra  a town  of  the  Oretani  in 
His  pan  ia  Tarraoonensis. 

BigerriQnes  or  Bigerri,  a people  in  Aquitania 
near  the  Pyrenees. 

BilbHis  ( Baubola ),  a town  of  the  Celtiberi  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a municipium  with 
the  surname  Augusta,  on  the  river  Salo,  also  called 
Biibilis  (Xalon ),  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
Martial,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  manufactories 
in  iron  and  gold. 

Billaeus  (BiWeuos  : Filbas ),  a river  of  Bithv- 
nia,  rising  in  the  Hypii  M_,  and  falling  into  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  E.  of 
Tium.  Some  made  it  the  boundary  between 
Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia. 

Binglum  (Bingen),  a town  on  the  Rhine  in 
Gallia  Belgica. 

Bion  (B 1.  Of  Smyrna,  a bucolic  poet, 
flourished  about  b.  c.  280,  and  spent  the  last  years 
of  his  life  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  poisoned.  He 
was  older  than  Moschus,  who  laments  his  untimely 
death,  and  calls  himself  the  pupil  of  Bion.  (Mosch. 
Id.  iii.)  The  style  of  Bion  is  refined,  and  his 
versification  fluent  and  elegant,  but  he  is  inferior 
to  Theocritus  in  strength  and  depth  of  feeling.  — 
Edition*,  including  Moschus,  by  Jacobs,  Gotha, 
1795  ; Wakefield,  London,  1795  ; and  Manso, 
Leipzig,  1807.-2.  Of  Borvsthenes,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  flourished  about  b.  c.  250. 
He  was  sold  as  a slave,  when  young,  and  received 
his  liberty  from  his  master,  a rhetorician.  He 
studied  at  Athens,  and  embraced  the  later  Cyrenaic 
philosophy,  as  expounded  by  Theodorur,  the 
Atheist.  He  lived  a considerable  time  at  the 
court  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
Bion  was  noted  for  his  sharp  sayings,  whence 
Horace  speaks  of  persons  delighting  Bioneis  ser- 
oto  tabus  et  sale  ttigro.  ( Episl . ii.  2.  60.) 

BisaltXa  (BnraArfa:  BnraATijy),  a district  in 
Macedonia  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Strymon.  The 
Bisaltac  were  Thracians,  and  at  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes  (sc.  480)  they  were  ruled  by 
a Thracian  prince,  who  was  independent  of  Mace- 
donia ; but  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
we  find  them  subject  to  Macedonia. 

Bisanthe  (Burdr&ti:  Biaay$Tfv6s : Rodosto), 
subsequently  Rhaedestum  or  Rhaedestus,  a town  in 
Thrace  on  the  Propontis,  with  a good  harbour,  was 
founded  by  the  Samians,  and  was  in  later  times 
one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  neighbouring 
Byzantium. 

BistSnes  (Blvrovss),  a Thracian  people  between 
Mt.  Rhodope  and  the  Aegean  sea,  on  the  lake 
Bistonis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abdera,  through 
whose  land  Xerxes  marched  on  his  invasion  of 
Greece  (a  c.  480).  — From  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus in  Thrace  the  Bacchic  women  are  called  Bis- 
Ubtidcs.  (Hor.  Cornu  it  19.  20). 

Bithynia  (B«0v»da : BiQwis),  a district  of  Asia 
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1 Minor,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Mysia,  on  the  N. 

by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  on  the  E.  by  Paphlagonia, 
and  on  the  S.  by'  Phrygia  Epictetus,  was  possessed 
at  an  early'  period  by  Thracian  tribes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Strymon,  called  Thy  ni  (Quvol) 
and  Bithyni  (Biflwol),  of  whom  the  former  dwelt 
on  the  coast,  the  latter  in  the  interior.  The  earlier 
inhabitants  were  the  Bebrycks,  Caucones,  and 
Mygdones,  and  the  N.E.  part  of  the  district  was 
possessed  by  the  Mariandynz.  The  country  was 
subdued  by  the  Lydians,  and  afterwards  became  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Cyrus,  and  was 
governed  by  the  satraps  of  Phrygia.  Daring  the 
decline  of  the  Persian  empire,  the  N.  part  of  the 
country'  became  independent,  under  native  princes, 
called  who  resisted  Alexander  and  his 

successors,  and  established  a kingdom,  which  is 
usually'  considered  to  begin  with  Zipoetes  (about 
u.  c.  287)  or  his  son  Nicomedes  I.  (a  c.  278),  and 
which  lasted  till  the  death  of  Nicomedes  HI.  (b.  c. 
74),  who  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 
By  them  it  was  at  first  attached  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  afterwards  to  that  of  Pontus,  and,  under 
Augustus,  it  was  made  a proconsular  province. 
Several  changes  were  made  in  its  boundaries  under 
the  later  emperors.  — It  was  a fertile  country,  in- 
tersected with  wooded  mountains,  the  highets  of 
which  was  the  Mysian  Olympus,  on  its  S.  border. 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Saxgarius  and  the 
Billaeus. 

Bithynlum  (BiOCvtop),  aft.  Claudiopolis,  an 
inland  city  of  Bithynia,  the  birth-place  of  Had- 
rian's favourite  AntinoUs. 

Biton  (BItwv),  a mathematician,  the  author  of 
an  extant  work  on  Military  Machines  (KaraoKtval 
roXtfiiKuv  opydvwv  xal  kutolit  tKr  in£>v)t  whose 
history  is  unknown.  The  work  is  printed  in  Vet. 
Matkem.  Op.  Paris,  1693,  p.  105,  seq. 

Biton  and  Cledbis  ( KA«o&r),  sons  of  Cydippe, 
a priestess  of  Hera  at  Argos.  They  were  cele- 
brated for  their  affection  to  their  mother,  whose 
chariot  they  once  dragged  during  a festival  to  the 
temple  of  Hero,  a distance  of  45  stadia.  The 
priestess  prayed  to  the  goddess  to  grant  them  what 
was  best  for  mortals  ; and  during  the  night  they 
both  died  while  asleep  in  the  temple. 

Bitultus,  in  inscriptions  Betultus  king  of 
the  Arverni  in  Gaul,  joined  the  Allobroges  in  their 
war  against  the  Romans.  Both  the  Arverni  and 
Allobroges  were  defeated  ac.  1 2 1 , at  the  confluence 
of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isara,  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
Bituitus  was  subsequently  taken  prisoner  and  sent 
to  Rome. 

Bitflrigea,  a numerous  and  powerful  Celtic  peo- 
ple in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  had  in  early  times  the 
supremacy  over  the  other  Celts  in  Gaul.  (Liv.  v. 
34.)  They  were  divided  into,  1.  Bit.  Cubi,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Camutes  and  Aedui  by  the  Liger, 
and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Lemovices,  in  the 
country  of  the  modem  Buurges  ; their  capital  was 
Avaricum.  2.  Bit.  Vivisci  or  Ubisci  on  the 
Garumna:  their  capital  was  Burdigala. 

Blidus,  Blandus,  or  Blaudus  (Ba<L,  BAtfr-, 
BAavJos : BA av6rjv6s  : Blaudesius),  a city'  of  Phry- 
gia, near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lydia. 

Blaesus,  C.  Sempronlus,  consul  with  Cn.  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  a c.  253,  in  the  1st  Punic  war.  The 

2 consuls  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  on 
their  return  were  overtaken  off  cape  Palinurus  by  a 
tremendous  storm,  in  which  150  ships  perished. 

Blaesus,  Junius,  governor  of  Pannonia  at  the 
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death  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  14,  when  the  formidable 
insurrection  of  the  legions  broke  out  in  that  pro- 
vince. He  obtained  the  government  of  Africa  in 
21,  where  he  gained  a victory  over  Tacfarinas.  On 
the  fall  of  his  uncle  Sejnnus  in  31,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  priestly  offices  which  he  held,  and  in  36  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  avoid  falling  by  the 
hand  of  the  executioner. 

Blanda.  1.  (Blanos),  a town  of  the  Laeetani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  — 2.  (St.  Mario),  a town 
in  Lucania. 

Blascon  ( Brescou),  a small  island  in  the  Gallicus 
Sinus,  off  the  town  of  Agatha. 

Blaalo,  M.  Helvlus,  praetor  b.c.  197,  defeated 
the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  Illiturgi. 

Blavla  (May*),  a town  of  the  Santones,  in 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  Garumna. 

Blemyes  (BA iuvtt,  BA^iuusr),  an  Aethiopian 
people,  on  the  borders  of  Upper  Egypt,  to  which 
their  predatory  incursions  were  very  troublesome 
in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Blera  (Bleranus  : Bitda),  a town  in  Etruria,  on 
the  Via  Ciodia,  between  Forum  Clodii  and  Tus- 
cania : there  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  town 
at  Bieda. 

Bloslus  or  Blosslus,  the  name  of  a noble  family 
in  Campania.  — One  of  this  family,  C.  Blorius  of 
Cumae,  was  a philosopher,  a disciple  of  Antipater 
of  Tarsus,  and  a friend  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  After 
the  death  of  Gracchus  (b.c.  133)  he  lied  to  Aris- 
tonicus.  king  of  Pergamus,  and  on  the  conquest  of 
Aristonicus  by  the  Romans,  Blosius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  for  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

Boadicda,  queen  of  the  Iceni  in  Britain,  having 
been  shamefully  treated  by  the  Romans,  who 
even  ravished  her  2 daughters,  excited  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Britons  against  their  oppressors 
during  the  absence  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Ro- 
man governor,  on  an  expedition  to  the  island  of 
Mona.  She  took  the  Roman  colonies  of  Camalo- 
dunum,  Londiniura,  and  other  places,  and  slew 
nearly  70,000  Romans  and  their  allies.  She  was 
at  length  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Suetonius 
Paulinus.  and  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  a.  d.  61. 

Boagrius  (Bodryptos),  a river  in  Locris,  also 
called  Manes,  flows  past  Thronium  into  the  Sinus 
Maliacus. 

Bocchus  (B6kxos).  1.  King  of  Mauretania, 
and  father-in-law  of  Jogurtha,  with  whom  at  first 
he  made  war  against  the  Romans,  but  whom  he 
afterwards  delivered  up  to  Sulla,  the  quaestor  of 
Marius,  b.  c.  106.— 2.  Son  of  the  preceding, 
reigned  along  with  his  brother  Bogud,  over  Maure- 
tania. Bocchus  and  Bogud  assisted  Caesar  in  his 
war  aeninst  the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  b.  c.  46  ; and 
in  45  Bogud  joined  Caesar  in  his  war  in  Spain. 
After  the  murder  of  Caesar,  Bocchus  sided  with 
Octavianus,  and  Bogud  with  Antony.  Whin 
Bogud  was  in  Spain  in  38,  Bocchus  usurped  the 
sole  government  of  Mauretania,  in  which  he  was 
confirmed  by  Octavianus.  He  died  about  33, 
whereupon  his  kingdom  became  a Roman  province. 
Bogud  had  previously  betaken  himself  to  Antony, 
and  was  killed  on  the  capture  of  Methone  by 
Agrippa  in  31. 

Bodencns  or  Bodincus.  [Padus.) 

Bodiocasses,  a people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis  : 
their  capital  was  Augustodurum  (Bayetue). 

Bodotrla  or  Boderia  Aestuarlum  ( Firth  of 
Forth),  an  aestu&ry  on  the  E.  coast  of  Scotland. 
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Boeae  (Boioi:  Boid-rrjr:  Vatka ),  a town  in  the 
S.  of  Laconica,  near  C.  Malca. 

Boebfc  (B oif>r\ : BoiSei'  t),  a town  in  Pelasgiotis  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  Boebeis 
(Bot€rjts),  into  which  several  rivers  of  Thessaly 
flow. 

Boedr&mlus  (Borj&piuios),  w the  helper  in  dis- 
tress,” a surname  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  because  be 
had  assisted  the  Athenians.  (See  Did.  of  Ant, 
art.  Boedromia.) 

Boeotia  (Boiorria:  Botur6s:  part  of  %Litadia\ 
a district  of  Greece,  bounded  N.  by  Opuntian 
Locris,  E.  by  the  Euboean  sea,  S.  by  Attica,  Me- 
gans, and  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  W.  by  P hoc  is. 
It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains,  namely 
Helicon  and  Parnassus  on  the  W.,  Cithaeron  and 
Pames  on  the  S«  the  Opuntian  mountains  on  the 
N.,  and  a range  of  mountains  along  the  whole  sea- 
coast  on  the  E.  The  country  contains  several 
fertile  plains,  of  which  the  two  most  important 
were  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  in  the  S.,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  wero  called  Parosopii,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Cephissus  in  the  N.  (the  upper 
part  of  which,  however,  belonged  to  Phocis),  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Epicephisii.  In 
the  former  valley  the  chief  towns  were  Thebab. 
TANAGRA,THKSPiAK,and  Platabak  ; in  the  latter 
the  chief  towns  were  Orchomenus,  Ch  a krone  a, 
Coronea,  Lebabea,  and  Haliartus  ; the  latter 
valley  included  the  lake  Co  pa  is.  The  surface  of 
Boeotia  is  said  to  be  1080  square  miles.  The 
atmosphere  was  damp  and  thick,  to  which  circum- 
stance some  of  the  ancients  attributed  the  dullness 
of  the  Boeotian  intellect,  with  which  the  Athenians 
frequently  made  merry  ; but  the  deficiency  of  the 
Boeotians  in  this  respect  was  more  probably  owing, 
as  lias  been  well  remarked,  to  the  extraordinary 
fertility  of  their  country,  which  probably  depressed 
their  intellectual  and  moral  energies. — In  the  ear- 
liest times  Boeotia  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes, 
the  Aones  (whence  the  country  was  called  Aonia), 
Temmices,  Hyantes,  Thracians,  Lelegos,  Ac  Or- 
chomenus  was  inhabited  by  tbe  powerful  tribe 
of  the  Minyans,  and  Thebes  by  tbe  Cadmeans,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  Cadmus,  The  Boeotians 
were  an  Aeolian  people,  who  originally  occupied 
Arne  in  Thessaly,  from  which  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Thessalians  60  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  and 
migrated  into  the  country  called  after  them  Boeova. 
partly  expelling  and  partly  incorporating  with 
themselves  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
Boeotia  was  then  divided  into  14  independent 
states,  which  formed  a league,  with  Thebes  at  its 
head.  The  chief  magistrates  of  the  confederacy 
were  the  Boeotarchs,  elected  annually,  2 by 
Thebes  and  1 by  each  of  the  other  states  ; but  as 
the  number  of  the  states  was  different  at  different 
times,  that  of  the  Boeotarchs  also  varied.  The 
government  in  most  states  was  an  aristocracy. 
(See  Did.  of  Ant,  art.  Boeotarches.) 

Boethius,  whose  full  name  was  Anicius  Man- 
lius Sbvrrinus  Bobthius,  a Roman  statesman 
and  author,  was  bom  between  a.  d.  470  and  475. 
He  was  famous  for  his  general  learning,  and  espe- 
cially for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy, 
which  according  to  a common  account  (though  of 
doubtful  authority),  he  studied  under  Proclue  at 
Athens.  He  was  consul  in  510,  and  was  treated 
with  great  distinction  by  Thcodoric  the*Great  ; but 
having  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the  latter,  by  ad- 
vocating the  cause  of  the  Italians  against  the  op- 
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pressions  of  the  Goths,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Theodoric  about  524.  During  bis  imprisonment 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  work  De  Consolation*  Pki- 
iosopkiae , in  5 books,  which  is  composed  alternately 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  diction  is  pure  and  elegant, 
and  the  sentiments  are  noble  and  exalted,  showing 
that  the  author  had  a real  belief  in  prayer  and  Pro- 
vidence, though  he  makes  no  reference  to  Christian- 
ity. Boethius  was  the  last  Roman  of  any  note  who 
understood  the  language  and  studied  the  literature 
of  Greece.*  He  translated  many  of  the  works  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  especially  of  Aristotle,  and 
wrote  commentaries  upon  them,  several  of  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  also,  wrote  a commen- 
tary, in  6 books,  upon  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  which 
is  also  extant.  In  the  ignorance  of  Greek  writers 
which  prevailed  from  the  6th  to  the  14th  century, 
Boethius  was  looked  upon  ns  the  head  and  type  of 
all  philosophers,  as  Augustin  was  of  all  theology 
and  Virgil  of  all  literature  ; but  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  works  of  Aristotle  into  Europe  in  the 
13th  century,  Boethius’s  fame  gradually  died  away. 
— The  best  edition  of  his  collective  works  was 
printed  at  Basel,  1570  ; the  last  edition  of  his  De 
Consolations  is  by  Obbarius,  Jenae,  1843. 

Boethns  (B OTfdis).  L A Stoic  philosopher  of 
nn certain  date,  wrote  several  works,  from  one  of 
which  Cicero  quotes.  — 2.  A Peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  a native  of  Sidon  in  Phoenicia,  a disciple 
of  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  and  an  instructor  of  the 
philosopher  Strabo.  He  therefore  flourished  about 
b.  c.  30.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are 
now  lost. 

Boeum  (BoiJ*,  Bdi'ov,  Botov:  B oidnjs),  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis. 

Bogud.  [Bocchus,  No.  2.J 

Bori,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic 
people,  said  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  Gaul 
(Transalpina).  but  in  what  part  of  the  country  is 
uncertain.  At  an  early  time  they  migrated  in 
two  great  swarms,  one  of  which  crossed  the  Alps 
and  settled  in  the  country  between  the  Po  and 
the  Apennines  ; the  other  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
settled  in  the  part  of  Germany  called  Boihemum 
( Bohemia ) after  them,  and  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Tyrol.  The  Boii  in  Italy  long  carried  on 
a fierce  struggle  with  the  Romans,  but  they  were  at 
length  subdued  by  the  consul  P.  Scipio  in  b.  c. 
191,  and  were  subsequently  incorporated  in  the 
province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  Boii  in  Ger- 
inany  maintained  their  power  longer,  but  were  at 
length  subdued  by  the  Marcomanni,  and  expelled 
from  the  country.  We  find  32,000  Boii  taking 
part  in  the  Helvetian  migration  ; and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Helvetians  (B.C.  58),  Caesar  allowed 
these  Boii  to  dwell  among  the  Aedui. 

Boiorix,  a chieftain  of  the  Boii,  fought  against 
the  Homans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  B.C.  194. 

Sola,  Bolae  or  Volae  (Boliinus),  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Aequi,  belonging  to  the  Latin  league 
not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

Bol&nus,  Vettlui,  governor  of  Britain  in  a.  n. 
69,  is  praised  by  Statius  in  the  poem  (Silo.  v.  2), 
addressed  to  Crispinus,  the  son  of  Bolanus. 

Bolbe  ( BdA€ri : Beshek),  a lake  in  Macedonia, 
empties  itself  by  a short  river  into  the  Strymonic 
gulf  near  Broraiscus  and  Aulon : the  lake  is  now 
about  12  miles  in  length,  and  6 or  8 in  breadth. — 
There  was  a town  of  the  same  name  upon  the  lake. 

BolMtine  (BoA&rfny:  BoKSiTitrrrnis : Rosetta ), 
a city  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  mouth  of  a branch 
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of  the  Nile  (the  W.-raost  but  one),  which  was 
called  the  Bolbitine  mouth  (t2>  Bo\€'mvov  <rrdpa). 

Bdline  (BoAlv7j : BoAivcuos),  a town  in  Achaia, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  Augustus  transplanted  to 
Patrae. 

Bolissus  ( Bo\itf<r6s : BoAicroues),  a town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Chios. 

Bomilcar  (BopiXnas,  Boa/ifA/car).  1.  Com- 
mander, with  Hanno,  of  the  Carthaginians  against 
Agathocles,  when  the  latter  invaded  Africa,  a.  c. 
310.  In  308  he  attempted  to  seize  the  govern- 
ment of  Carthage,  but  foiled,  and  was  crucified. 
— 2.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  supplies  sent 
to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216.  He 
afterwards  attempted  to  relieve  Syracuse,  when 
besieged  by  Marcellus,  but  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish any  thing.— 3.  A Numidian,  deep  in  the 
confidence  of  Jugurtha.  When  Jugurtha  was  at 
Rome,  109,  Bomilcar  effected  for  him  the  assas- 
sination of  Massiva.  In  107  he  plotted  against 
Jugurtha. 

Bdmlus  Mona  (B 6ptos  and  oi  B i«uoi),  the  W. 
part  of  Mt.  Oeta  in  Aetolia,  inhabited  by  the  Bo- 
mienses  (B etfutis). 

Bona  Dea,  a Roman  divinity,  is  described  as 
the  sister,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Faunas,  and  was 
herself  called  Fauna , Patna,  or  Oma.  She  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a chaste  and  prophetic 
divinity ; she  revealed  her  oracles  only  to  females, 
as  Faunus  did  only  to  males.  Her  festival  was 
celebrated  every  year  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the 
house  of  the  consul  or  praetor,  as  the  sacrifices  on 
that  occasion  were  offered  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
Roman  people.  The  solemnities  were  conducted 
by  the  Vestals,  and  no  male  person  was  allowed  to 
be  in  the  house  at  one  of  the  festivals.  P.  Clodius 
rofaned  the  sacred  ceremonies,  by  entering  the 
ousc  of  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  a woman,  b.c.  62. 

Bonifaclos,  a Roman  general,  governor  of  Africa 
under  Valentinian  III.  Believing  that  the  empress 
Placid  ia  meditated  his  destruction,  he  revolted 
against  the  emperor,  and  invited  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Africa.  In  430  he  was 
reconciled  to  Placidia,  and  attempted  to  drive  the 
Vandals  out  of  Africa,  but  without  success.  He 
quitted  Africa  in  431,  and  in  432  he  died  of  a 
wound  received  in  combat  with  his  rival  Afe'tius. 

Bonn  a ( Bomt\  a town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  in  Lower  Germany,  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  Ubii,  was  a strong  fortress  of  the  Romans  and 
the  regular  quarters  of  a Roman  legion.  Here 
Drusus  constructed  a bridge  across  the  Rhine. 

Bondnia  ( Bononiensis ).  1.  (Bologna).  a town 
in  Gallia  Cispadana,  originally  called  Felsina,  was 
in  ancient  times  an  Etruscan  city,  and  the  capital 
of  N.  Etruria.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Boii,  but  it  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  on 
the  conquest  of  the  Boii,  b.  c.  191,  and  its  name  of 
F4sina  was  then  changed  into  Bononia.  It  fell 
into  decay  in  the  civil  wars,  but  it  was  enlarged 
and  adorned  by  Augustus,  32. — 2.  (Boulogne)  a 
town  in  the  N.  of  Gaul.  See  Gesoriacus.—  3. 
(Banostorf)y  a town  of  Pannonia  on  the  Danube. 

Bondsus.  a Spaniard  by  birth,  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Aurelian,  and  usurped  the  imperial 
title  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of  Probus.  Ho  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Probus,  a.  d.  280  or  281. 

Bootes,  f Arcturus.] 

Borbetomagus  ( Worms ),  also  called  Vangiones, 
at  a later  time  Wormatia,  a town  of  the  Vangiones 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  Upper  Germany. 
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B<5r$as  (Bope'ar  or  B opas),  the  N.  wind,  or  more 
strictly  the  wind  from  the  N.N.E.,  was,  in  mytho- 
logy, a son  of  Astraeus  and  Eo*,  and  brother  of 
Hesperus,  Zephyrus,  and  Notus.  He  dwelt  in  a 
cave  of  mount  Haemus  in  Thrace.  He  carried  off 
Orithyia,  daughter  of  Ercchtheus,  king  of  Attica, 
by  whom  he  begot  Zetes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra, 
wife  of  Phineus,  who  are  therefore  called  Boreades. 
In  the  Persian  war,  Boreas  showed  his  friendly 
disposition  towards  the  Athenians  by  destroying 
the  ships  of  the  barbarians.  According  to  an 
Homeric  tradition  ( IL  xx.  223),  Boreas  begot  12 
horses  by  the  mares  of  Erichthonius,  which  is 
commonly  explained  as  a figurative  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those  horses. 
Boreas  was  worshipped  at  Athens,  where  a festival, 
Boreas  mi,  was  celebrated  in  his  honour. 

Boreum  (B iptiov).  L ( Malin  Head),  the 
N.  promontory  of  Hibernia  (Ireland).  — 2.  ( Ras 
Teyonas),  a promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyre- 
naiea,  forming  the  E.  headland  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
— 3.  The  N.  extremity  of  the  island  of  Taprobane 
(Ceylon). 

Borens  Mons  ( B6p*<nv  Spo r),  a mountain  in  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  borders  of  Laconia,  containing  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Eurotas. 

Boreas  Portas  (B 6puos  kipiiv),  a harbour  in 
the  island  of  Tenedos,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of 
the  same  name. 

Borsippa  (rd  BSpcrnnra:  Bop<nimjv6s:  Boursa), 
a city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, a little  S.  of  Babylon,  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  linen,  and  as  the  chief  residence 
of  the  Chaldaean  astrologers.  The  Greeks  held  it 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Borytthenes  (BopvoQtvris:  Dnieper),  afterwards 
Danapris,  a river  of  European  Sarmatia,  flows  into 
the  Euxine,  but  its  sources  were  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  Near  its  mouth  and  at  its  junction  with 
the  Hypanis,  lay  the  town  Borysthenes  or  Bory- 
sthenis  (Kudak),  also  called  Olbia,  Olbiopolis, 
and  Miletopolis,  a colony  of  Miletus,  and  the  most 
important  Greek  city  on  the  N.  of  the  Euxine. 
(Ethnic,  Bopvardtvi-njf , ’0\6ioiroklrr)s.) 

Bosporus  (Bdoiropor),  Oxford,  the  name  of 
any  straits  among  the  Greeks,  but  especially  applied 
to  the  2 following.  — L The  Thracian  Bosporus 
( Channel  of  Constantinople) , unites  the  Propontis 
or  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea. 
According  to  the  legend  it  was  called  Bosporus 
from  Io,  who  crossed  it  in  the  form  of  a heifer. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus  were  the  cele- 
brated Symplegadbs.  Darius  constructed  a 
bridge  across  the  Bosporus,  when  he  invaded 
Scythia.  — 2.  The  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (Straits 
of  Kaffu),  unites  the  Palos  Maeotis  or  Sea  of 
Azof  with  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  It  formed, 
with  the  Tanais  (Don)  the  boundary  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
Cimmkrii,  who  were  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  the  European  side  of  the 
Bosporus,  the  modern  Crimea,  the  Milesians  founded 
the  town  of  Panticapaeum,  also  called  Bosporus, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Panticapaeum  subsequently 
founded  the  town  of  Phanagoria  on  the  Asiatic  side 
of  the  Straits.  These  cities,  being  favourably  si- 
tuated for  commerce,  soon  became  places  of  con- 
siderable importance  ; and  a kingdom  gradually 
arose,  of  which  Panticapaeum  was  the  capital,  and 
which  eventually  included  the  whole  of  the  Crimea. 
The  first  kings  we  read  of  were  the  Archaeanac- 
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tidae,  who  reigned  42  years,  from  b.  c.  480  to  438. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Spartacus  I.  and  his  de- 
scendants. Several  of  these  kings  were  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Athenians,  who  obtained  annually 
a large  supply  of  com  from  the  Bosporus.  The 
last  of  these  kings  was  Paerisades,  who,  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Scythians,  voluntarily  ceded  his  do- 
minions to  Mithri dates  the  Great.  On  the  death 
of  Mithridates,  his  son  Phamaces  was  allowed  by 
Pompey  to  succeed  to  the  dominion  of  Bosporus ; 
and  we  subsequently  find  a series  of  kings,  who 
reigned  in  the  country  till  a late  period,  under  the 
protection  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Bostar  (B«<rr»p,  B&rrapot).  1.  A Cartha- 
ginian general,  who,  with  Hamilcarand  HasdrubaL, 
ihe  son  of  Hanno,  fought  against  M.  Atilius  Re- 
gulus,  in  Africa,  B.C.  256,  but  was  defeated,  taken 
risoner,  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  is  said  to 
ave  perished  in  consequence  of  the  barbarous 
treatment  w-hich  he  received  from  the  sons  of 
Regulus.— 2.  A Carthaginian  general,  under  Hss- 
d rubai,  in  Spain,  set  at  liberty  the  Spanish  hostages 
kept  at  Saguntum,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  the 
affections  of  the  Spaniards. 

Bostra  (rd  Bocrrpa,  0.  T.  Bozrah : B<xrrr)ror 
and  -cuos  : Basrah,  Ru.),  a city  of  Arabia,  in  an 
Oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a little  more  than  1° 
S.  of  Damascus.  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified 
by  Trajan,  who  made  it  a colony.  Under  the 
later  emperors  it  was  the  seat  of  an  archbishoprick. 

Bottla,  Bottiaea,  Bottiaeis  (Borr/a,  Boma la, 
Bomaify : Borrmtor),  a district  in  Macedonia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Axius,  extended  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  to  Picria  on  therW.  It  con- 
tained the  towns  of  Pella  and  Ichnae  near  the  sea. 
The  Bottiaei  were  a Thracian  people,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  Macedonians, 
settled  in  that  part  of  the  Macedonian  Chalcidice 
N.of  Olynthus,  which  was  called  Bottice  (Bottmc^). 
Bottled.  [Bottia.] 

Bovianum  (Bovianius:  Bojtsno),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Pentri  in  Samnium,  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  Samnite  wars,  and  was  colonized  by 
Augustus  with  veterans. 

Bovillae  ( Bovillensis),  an  ancient  town  in  La- 
tium  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  mountain,  on  the 
Appian  Way  about  10  miles  from  Rome.  Near  it 
Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo  (ac.  52)  ; and  here 
was  the  sacrarium  of  the  Julia  gens. 

Brac&ra  Augusta  (Braga),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Callaici  Bracarii  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  : at 
Braga  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
aqueduct,  Ac. 

Brachmanae  or  -i  (B pax,uavts),  is  a name  used 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  sometimes  for  a caste 
of  priests  in  India  (the  Brahmins ),  sometimes,  ap- 
parently, for  all  the  people  whose  religion  was 
Brahminism,  and  sometimes  for  a particular  tribe. 

Brach&dea  or  Caput  Vada  (BpaxwSrjs  &*pc 
Bos  Kapoudiah ),  a promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Byzacena  in  N.  Africa,  forming  the  N.  headland 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 

Brachylles  or  Brachyllas  (BpaxuAAi?*,  Bpa- 
XwAAaj),  a Boeotian,  supported  the  Macedonian 
interests  in  the  reigns  of  Antigonus  Doson  and 
Philip  V.  At  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  B.  c. 
1 97,  he  commanded  the  Boeotian  troops  in  Philip** 
army,  and  was  murdered  in  196  at  Thebes  by  the 
Roman  party  in  that  city. 

B ranch! dae  (a l B payx&cu  : Jeronda , Ru.),  aft. 
Didyma,  or  -i  (ra  Ai5  yua,  oi  Aidi/fxoi),  a pi  ace  on 
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the  Ma-eoast  of  Ionia,  a little  S.  of  Miletus,  cele- 
brated for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  sumamed 
Didymeui  (AiSvf. uvs).  This  oracle,  which  the 

Ionian*  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  was  said  to 
hate  been  founded  by  Branchus,  son  of  Apollo  or 
Snicrus  of  Delphi,  and  a Milesian  woman.  The 
reputed  descendants  of  this  Branchus,  the  Bran- 
chidse  ( ol  Bpttyx^Sai)  were  the  hereditary  minis- 
ter* of  this  oracle.  They  delivered  up  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  to  Darius  or  Xerxes  ; and,  when 
Xerxes  returned  from  Greece,  the  Brnnchidne, 
fearing  the  revenge  of  the  Greeks,  begged  him 
to  remove  them  to  a distant  part  of  his  empire. 
They  were  accordingly  settled  in  Bactria  or  Sog- 
diana,  where  their  descendants  are  said  to  have 
been  punished  by  the  army  of  Alexander  for  the 
treason  of  their  forefathers.  The  temple,  called 
Didymacum,  which  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  was 
rebuilt,  and  its  ruins  contain  some  beautiful  spe- 
cimens of  the  Ionic  order  of  architecture. 

Bronchus  ( Bpdy\os).  [Branch idak.] 

Branno  vices.  [Aulsrcl] 

Brasldaa  (BpcurlSar),  son  of  Tellis,  the  most 
distinguished  Spartan  in  the  first  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  In  b.  c.  424,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force,  be  effected  a dexterous  march  through 
the  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  and  joined  Per- 
diccas  of  Macedonia,  who  had  promised  co-opera- 
tion against  the  Athenians.  By  his  military  skill, 
and  the  confidence  which  his  character  inspired, 
be  gained  possession  of  many  of  the  cities  in 
Macedonia  subject  to  Athens  ; his  greatest  acquisi- 
tion was  Amphipolis.  In  4*22  he  gained  a brilliant 
victory  over  Cleon,  who  had  been  sent,  with  an 
Athenian  force,  to  recover  Amphipolis,  but  he  was 
slain  in  the  battle.  He  was  buried  within  the  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  honoured  him  as  a hero,  by 
yearly  sacrifices  and  by  games.  (Did  of  Ant.  art. 
Bnuidfia.) 

Bratuspantlum  ( Bratuspante  nr.  Breteuil ),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

Brauron  ( Bpavpcev : Bpavpwvioi : Vraona  or 
Troao),  a demus  in  Attica  on  the  E.  coast  on  the 
nrer  Erasmus,  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Ar- 
temis, who  was  hence  called  Brauronia.  and  in 
whose  honour  the  festival  Brauron ia  was  celebrated 
in  this  place.  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.  r.) 

Bregetlo  (nr.  Szony.  Ril,  E.  of  Comorn),  a Ro- 
man municipium  in  Lower  Pnnnonia  on  the  Da- 
nube, where  Yalentini&n  I.  died. 

Brennos.  1.  The  leader  of  the  Senonian  Gauls, 
who  in  b.c.  390  crossed  the  Apennines,  defeated 
the  Romans  at  the  Allia,  and  took  Rome.  After 
besieging  the  Capitol  for  6 months,  he  quitted  the 
city  upon  receiving  1000  pounds  of  gold  ns  a ran- 
wm  for  the  Capitol,  and  returned  home  safe  with 
his  booty.  But  it  was  subsequently  related  in  the 
popular  legends  that  Camillas  and  a Roman  army 
appeared  at  the  moment  that  the  gold  was  being 
weighed,  that  Brennus  was  defeated  by  Cnmillus, 
and  that  he  himself  and  his  whole  army  were  slain 
to  a man.  — >2.  The  chief  leader  of  the  Gauls  who 
invaded  Macedonia  and  Greece,  b.  c.  280, 279.  In 
280  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  defeated  by  the  Gauls 
tinder  Belgius  and  slain  in  battle  ; and  Brennus  in 
the  following  year  penetrated  into  the  S.  of  Greece, 
but  he  was  defeated  near  Delphi,  most  of  his  men 
were  slain,  and  he  himself  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life. 

Bread,  a powerful  people  of  Pannonia  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and  the  Danube,  took 
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! nn  active  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the  Panno- 
niana  and  Dalmatians  against  the  Romans,  a.  d.  6. 

Breuni,  a Rhaetian  people,  dwelt  in  the  Tyrol 
near  the  Brenner.  (Hor.  Carm.  iv.  14.  11.) 

Briireus.  [Abgeon.] 

Bricinnlae  (BpiKiwicu),  a place  in  Sicily  not 
far  from  Lcontini. 

Brigantes,  the  most  powerful  of  the  British 
tribes,  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  N.  of  the  island 
from  the  Abus  (Humber)  to  the  Roman  wall,  with 
the  exception  of  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Yorkshire, 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Parish.  The  Bri- 
gantes consequently  inhabited  the  greater  part  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  whole  of  Lancashire,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland.  Their  capital 
was  Eboracum.  They  were  conquered  by  Peti- 
lius  Cere&lis  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.— ^ There 
was  also  a tribe  of  Brigantes  in  the  S.  of  Ireland, 
between  the  rivers  Birgus  {Barro te)  and  Dabrona 
( Blaekwater ),  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and 
Tipperary. 

Brigantli,  a tribe  in  Vindelicia  on  the  lake 
Brigantinus,  noted  for  their  robberies. 

Brigantlnus  Lacus  (Bodensee  or  Dike  of  Con- 
stance),  also  called  Venetoa  and  Acronius,  through 
which  the  Rhine  flows,  was  inhabited  by  the  Hel- 
vetii  on  the  S.,  by  the  Rhaetii  on  the  S.E.,  and  by 
the  Vindelici  on  the  N.  Near  an  island  on  it, 
probably  Heichcnau.  Tiberius  defeated  the  Vinde- 
lici  in  a naval  engagement. 

Brig&ntlam.  1.  (Brian f on),  s town  of  the 
Segusiani  in  Gaul  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps. 
— 2.  (Corunna),  a sea-port  town  of  the  Lucenses 
in  Gallaecia  in  Spain  with  a light-house,  which  is 
still  used  for  the  same  purpose,  haring  been  re- 
paired in  1791,  and  which  is  now  called  La  Torre 
de  Hercules.  — 3.  (Breyenz),  a town  of  the  Brigan- 
tini  Vindelici  on  the  lake  of  Constance. 

Brilessus  (BpiArjaaos).  a mountain  in  Attica 
N.E.  of  Athens. 

Bruno  (Bpipti>).  u the  angTy  or  the  terrifying,” 
a surname  of  Hecate  and  Persephone. 

Briniatea,  a people  in  Liguria  S.  of  the  Po  near 
the  modem  Briynolo. 

B rise is  (Bp units),  daughter  of  Briseus  of  Lyr- 
nessus,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Achilles,  but  was 
seized  by  Agamemnon.  Hence  arose  the  dire  feud 
between  the  2 heroes.  [Achilles.]  Her  proper 
name  was  Hippodamla. 

Britannia  (rf  Bptrravucfi  or  BpsTavncf}.  sc. 
vrjaos.  tJ  Bptrrarla  or  Bp  tr  avia : Bpsrravol.  Bpt- 
ravol , Britanni,  Brittdnes),  the  island  of  England 
and  Scotland,  which  was  also  called  Albion  ('AA- 
6tov.  *A\ovL*v.  Insula  Albionum).  Hibernia  or 
Ireland  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a separate  island, 
but  is  sometimes  included  under  the  general  name 
of  the  Insulae  Britannicae  (Bpcravn«U  vfi aoi). 
which  also  comprehended  the  smaller  islands  around 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain.  — The  etymology  of  the 
word  Britannia  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  derived  by 
most  writers  from  the  Celtic  word  brith  or  brit 
“ painted,”  with  reference  to  the  custom  of  the 
inhabitants  of  staining  their  bodies  with  a blue 
colour : whatever  may  be  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  used  by  the  inha- 
bitants themselves,  since  in  the  Gaelic  the  inha- 
bitants are  called  Brython  and  their  language  Rry- 
/ honey.  The  name  Albion  is  probably  derived  from 
the  ichitc  cliff*  of  the  island  ; but  writers,  who 
derived  the  names  of  all  lands  and  people  from  a 
mythical  ancestor,  connected  the  name  with  one 
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Albion,  the  son  of  Neptune.  — The  Britons  were 
Celts,  belonging  to  that  branch  of  the  race  called 
Cymry,  and  were  apparently  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants of  the  country.  Their  manners  and  cus- 
toms were  in  general  the  same  as  the  Gauls  ; but 
separated  more  than  the  Gauls  from  intercourse 
■with  civilised  nations,  they  preserved  the  Celtic 
religion  in  a purer  state  than  in  Gaul,  and  hence 
Druidism,  according  to  Caesar,  was  transplanted 
from  Gaul  to  Britain.  The  Britons  also  retained 
many  of  the  barbarous  Celtic  customs,  which  the 
more  civilised  Gauls  had  laid  aside.  They  painted 
their  bodies  with  a blue  colour  extracted  from 
wood,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible  in  battle, 
and  they  had  wives  in  common.  At  a later  time 
the  Belgae  crossed  over  from  Gaul,  and  settled  on 
the  S.  and  E.  coasts,  driving  the  Britons  into  the 
interior  of  the  island.  — It  was  not  till  a late  pe- 
riod that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  obtained  any 
knowledge  of  Britain.  In  early  times  the  Phoe- 
nicians visited  the  Scilly  islands  and  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tin  ; but 
whatever  knowledge  they  acquired  of  the  country 
they  jealously  kept  secret,  and  it  only  transpired 
that  there  were  Casaiterides  or  Tin  Inlands  in 
the  N.  parts  of  the  ocean.  The  first  certain  know- 
ledge which  the  Greeks  obtained  of  Britain  was 
from  the  merchant*  of  Massilia  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  especially  from  the 
voyages  of  Pytheas,  who  sailed  round  a great 
part  of  Britain.  From  this  time  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  island  was  in  the  form  of  a tri- 
angle, an  error  which  continued  to  prevail  even  at 
a later  period.  Another  important  mistake,  which 
likewise  prevailed  for  a long  time,  was  the  position 
of  Britain  in  relation  to  Gaul  and  Spain.  As  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Spain  was  supposed  to  extend  too 
far  to  the  N.,  and  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  to  run 
N.  E.,  the  lower  part  of  Britain  was  believed  to  lie 
between  Spain  and  Gaul.  — The  Romans  first  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  the  island  by 
Caesar's  invasion.  He  twice  landed  in  Britain 
(b.  c.  55,  54),  and  though  on  the  second  occasion 
he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  S.  E.  of  the 
island,  yet  he  did  not  take  permanent  possession 
of  any  portion  of  the  country,  and  after  his  de- 
parture the  Britons  continued  as  independent  ns 
before.  The  Romans  made  no  further  attempts 
to  conquer  the  island  for  nearly  100  years.  In 
the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.  d.  43)  they  again 
landed  in  Britain,  and  permanently  subdued  the 
country  S.  of  the  Thames.  They  now  began  to 
extend  their  conquests  over  the  other  parts  of  the 
island;  and  the  great  victory  (61)  of  Suetonius 
Paulinus  over  the  Britons  who  had  revolted  under 
Boa  Dies  a,  still  further  consolidated  the  Roman 
dominions.  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  Peti- 
lius  Cerealis  and  Julius  Frontinus  made  several 
successful  expeditions  against  the  Silureb  and  the 
Brigantes  ; and  the  conquest  of  S.  Britain  was 
at  length  finally  completed  by  Agricola,  who  in  7 
campaigns  (78 — 84),  subdued  the  whole  of  the 
island  as  far  N.  as  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  between  which  he  erected  a series  of  forts 
to  protect  the  Roman  dominions  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  barbarians  in  the  N.  of  Scotland.  The 
Roman  part  of  Britain  was  now  called  Britannia 
Bomauay  and  the  N.  part  inhabited  by  the  Cale- 
donians Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia.  The 
Romans  however  gave  up  the  N.  conquests  of 
Agricola  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  made  a rara- 
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part  of  turf  from  the  Aestuarium  I tuna  (Sohcay 
Frith)  to  the  German  Ocean,  which  formed  the  N. 
boundary  of  their  dominions.  In  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  the  Romans  again  extended  their 
boundary  as  far  as  the  conquests  of  Agricola,  and 
erected  a rampnrt  connecting  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  called  Grimes 
Dyke , Grime  in  the  Celtic  language  signifying  great 
or  powerful.  The  Caledonians  afterwards  broke 
through  this  wall ; and  in  consequence  of  their 
repeated  devastations  of  the  Roman  dominions, 
the  emperor  Severn*  went  to  Britain  in  208,  in 
order  to  conduct  th^war  against  them  in  person. 
He  died  in  the  island  at  Eboracum  ( York)  in  21 1, 
after  erecting  a solid  stone  wall  from  the  Solway 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  a little  N.  of  the  ram- 
part of  Hadrian.  After  the  death  of  Severn*,  the 
Romans  relinquished  for  ever  all  their  conquests 
N.  of  this  wall.  In  287  Carausius  assumed  the 
purple  in  Britain,  and  reigned  as  emperor,  inde- 
pendent of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  till  hi*  assas- 
sination by  Allectus  in  293.  Allectus  reigned  3 
years,  and  Britain  was  recovered  for  the  emperors 
in  296.  Upon  the  resignation  of  the  empire  by 
Diocletian  and  Maximian  (305),  Britain  fell  to 
the  share  of  Constantius,  who  died  at  Eboracum  in 
306,  and  his  son  Constantine  assumed  in  the  island 
the  title  of  Caesar.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Cale- 
donians, who  now  appear  under  the  names  of  Piets 
and  Scots,  broke  through  the  wall  of  Severn*,  and 
the  Saxons  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Britain  ; and  the 
declining  power  of  the  Roman  empire  was  unable 
to  afford  the  province  any  effectual  assistance.  In 
the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.,  Theodosius,  the  father 
of  the  emperor  of  that  name,  defeated  the  Piets 
and  Scots  (367);  hut  in  the  reign  of  Honorins, 
Constantine,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  in 
Britain  (407),  withdrew  all  the  Roman  troops 
from  the  island,  in  order  to  make  himself  master 
of  Gaul.  The  Britons  were  thus  left  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Piets  and  Scots,  and  at  length, 
in  447,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons, 
who  became  the  masters  of  Britain.  — The  Roman 
dominions  of  Britain  formed  a single  province  till 
the  time  of  Severus,  and  were  governed  by  a le- 
gato* of  the  emperor.  Severus  divided  the  country 
into  2 provinces,  Britannia  Superior  and  Inferior , 
of  whicn  the  latter  contained  the  earlier  conquest* 
of  the  Romans  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  and  the 
former  the  later  conquests  in  the  N.,  the  territories 
of  the  Silures,  Brignntes,  &c.  Upon  the  new  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  in  the  reign  of  Diocleti.n, 
Britain  was  governed  by  a Vicarius,  subject  to  the 
Praefectus  Praetorio  of  Gaul,  and  was  divided 
into  4 provinces,  (1 ) Britannia  prima,  the  country 
S.  of  the  Thames  : (2)  Britannia  Secunda,  Wales  : 
(3)  Maxima  Cacmriensis*  the  country  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Humber:  (4)  Fla  via  Caesariemns, 
the  country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Roman 
wall.  Besides  these,  there  was  also  a fifth  pro- 
vince, Valentia.  which  existed  for  a short  time, 
including  the  conquests  of  Theodosius  beyond  tbo 
Roman  wall. 

Britan nlcng,  son  of  the  emperor  Qaudius  and 
Mesial  inn,  was  born  a.  d.  42.  Agrippina,  the  second 
wife  of  Claudius,  induced  the  emperor  to  adopt  hex 
own  son,  and  give  him  precedence  over  Britnnnicus, 
This  son,  the  emperor  Nero,  ascended  ths  throne 
in  54,  and  caused  Britannicus  to  be  poisoned  in 
the  following  year. 

Brito martis  (B ptr6paprisi  usually  derived  from 
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$pirvs,  sweet  or  blessing,  and  Mpris,  a maiden) 
ms  a Cretan  nympli,  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carme, 
and  beloved  by  Minos,  who  pursued  her  9 months, 
till  at  length  she  leaped  into  the  sea  and  was 
changed  by  Artemis  into  a goddess.  She  seems 
to  have  been  originally  a Cretan  divinity  who  pre- 
sided over  the  sports  of  the  chase  ; on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worship  of  Artemis  into  Crete  she 
was  naturally  placed  in  some  relation  with  the 
Utter  goddess  ; and  at  length  the  2 divinities  be- 
came identified,  and  Britomartis  is  called  in  one 
legend  the  daughter  of  Leto.  At  Aegina  Brito- 
martis  was  worshipped  undeq^c  name  of  Aphaea. 

Brixellum  (Brixellanua:  Breyella  or  Bresoella), 
a town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po  in  Gallia  Cis- 
slpina,  where  tne  emperor  Otho  put  himself  to 
death,  a.  d.  69. 

Brixla  (Brixianus  : Brescia),  a town  in  Gallia 
Cisaipina  on  the  road  from  Comum  to  Aquileia, 
through  which  the  river  Mella  flowed  ( flatus  tjuam 
nolli  percurrit  flumine  Mella , Catull.  lxvii.  33). 
It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Etruscans,  was 
afterwards  a town  of  the  Libui  and  then  of  the 
Cenomani,  and  finally  became  a Homan  munieipium 
with  the  rights  of  a colony. 

Brdznlus  (B p6yuos\  a surname  of  Dionysus,  i.  e. 
the  noisy  god,  from  the  noise  of  the  Bacchic  revel- 
ries (from  Pplfue). 

Brontes.  [Cyclopes.] 

Bruchlum.  [Alexandria.] 

Bruct£ri,  a people  of  Germany,  dwelt  on  eacli 
side  of  the  Amiaia  ( Emt ) and  extended  S.  as  far 
as  the  Luppia  (Zippe).  The  Bructcri  joined  the 
Batavi  in  their  revolt  against  the  Romans  in  A.  D. 
69,  and  the  prophetic  virgin,  Vklkda,  who  had  so 
much  influence  among  the  German  tribes,  was  a 
native  of  their  country.  A few  years  afterwards 
the  Bructeri  were  almost  annihilated  by  the  Cha- 
mavi  and  Angrivarii.  (Tac.  Germ.  33.) 

Brundfrslum  or  Brundlsium  ( Bpfmrriaioy,  Bptr- 
T<Vio»':  Brundusinus  : Brindisi),  a town  in  Cala- 
bria. on  a small  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  forming  an 
excellent  harbour,  to  which  the  place  owed  its  im- 
portance. The  Appia  Via  terminated  at  Brundu- 
sium,  and  it  was  the  usual  place  of  embarkation 
for  Greece  and  the  East.  It  was  an  ancient  town, 
and  probably  not  of  Greek  origin,  although  its 
foundation  is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  the 
Cretans,  and  by  others  to  Diomede.  It  was  at 
first  governed  by  kings  of  its  own,  but  was  con- 
quered and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  245. 
The  poet  Pacuvius  was  born  at  this  town,  and  Virgil 
died  here  on  his  return  from  Greece,  b.  c.  19. 

Bruttlum,  Brnttius  and  Bruttiorum  Ager 
(B ptrrta:  Bruttias),  more  usually  called  Bruttii 
after  the  inhabitants,  the  S.  extremity  of  Italy, 
separated  from  Lucania  by  a line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Laus  to  Thurii,  and  surrounded  on 
the  other  3 sides  by  the  sea.  It  was  the  country' 
called  in  ancient  times  Oenotria  and  Italia.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  as  the  Apennines  run 
through  it  down  to  the  Sicilian  Straits  ; it  con- 
tained excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  val- 
leys produced  good  corn,  olives,  and  fruit.  — The 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  Oenotrinns. 
Subsequently  some  Lucani&ns,  who  had  revolted 
from  their  countrymen  in  Lucania,  took  possession 
of  the  country,  and  were  hence  called  Bruttii  or 
Bretui , which  word  is  said  to  mean  “rebels ” in 
the  language  of  the  Lucanians.  This  people,  how- 
ever, inhabited  only  the  interior  of  the  land  ; the 
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coast  was  almost  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the 
Greek  colonies.  At  the  close  of  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
in  which  the  Bruttii  had  been  the  allies  of  Han- 
nibal, they  lost  their  independence  and  were  treated 
by  the  Romans  with  great  severity.  They  were 
declared  to  be  public  slaves,  and  were  employed 
as  lictors  and  servants  of  the  magistrates. 

Brutus,  Junius.  1.  L.,  son  of  M.  Junius  and 
of  T&rquinia,  the  sister  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 
His  elder  brother  was  murdered  by  Tarquinius, 
and  Lucius  escaped  his  brother's  fate  only  by 
feigning  idiotcy,  whence  he  received  the  surname 
of  Brutus.  After  Lucretia  had  stabbed  herself, 
Brutus  roused  the  Romans  to  expel  the  Tarquins  ; 
and  upon  the  banishment  of  the  latter  he  was 
elected  first  consul  with  Tarquinius  Collatinus. 
He  loved  his  country  better  than  his  children,  and 
put  to  death  his  2 sons,  who  had  attempted  to  re- 
store the  Tarquins.  He  fell  in  battle  the  same 
year,  fighting  against  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquinius. 
Brutus  was  the  great  hero  in  the  legends  about  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  but  we  have  no  means 
of  determining  what  part  of  the  account  is  histori- 
cal.—2.  D.,  sumamed  Scaeva,  magister  cquitum 
to  the  dictator  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  b.  c.  339,  and 
consul  in  325,  when  he  fought  against  the  Vestini. 
— 3.  D.,  surnaraed  Scaeva,  consul  292,  conquered 
the  Faliscans.  — 4.  M.,  tribune  of  the  plcbs  195, 
praetor  191,  when  he  dedicated  the  temple  of  the 
Great  Idaean  Mother,  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
into  Asia  189,  and  consul  178,  when  he  subdued 
the  Istri.  He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
into  Asia  in  171.  — 6.  P.,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
1 95,  curule  aedile  1 92,  praetor  1 90,  propraetor  in 
Further  Spain,  189.— 6.  D.,  iumamed  Gallae- 
cus  (Callaecus)  or  Callaicus,  consul  138, 
commanded  in  Further  Spain,  and  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Lusitania.  From  his  victory  over  the 
Gallaeci  he  obtained  his  surname.  He  was  a pa- 
tron of  the  poet  L.  Accius,  and  well  versed  in 
Greek  and  Roman  literature.  — 7.  D.,  son  of  No. 
6,  consul  77,  and  husband  of  Seropronia,  who 
carried  on  an  intrigue  with  Catiline.  — 8.  D., 
adopted  by  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  consul  99,  and 
hence  called  Brutus  Albinus.  He  served  under 
Caesar  in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  He  com- 
manded Caesar's  fleet  at  the  siege  of  Masailia,  49, 
and  was  afterwards  pUced  over  Further  Gaul.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  Brutus  was  promised  the  proc- 
torship and  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  for 
44.  Nevertheless,  he  joined  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  (44 ) he 
went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  he  refused  to  sur- 
render to  Antony,  who  had  obtained  this  province 
from  the  people.  Antony  made  war  against  him, 
and  kept  him  besieged  in  Mutina,  till  the  siege 
was  raised  in  April  43  by  the  consuls  Hirtius  and 
Pansa,  and  Octavianus.  But  Brutus  only  obtained 
a short  respite.  Antony  was  preparing  to  inarch 
against  him  from  the  N.  with  a large  army,  and 
Octavianus,  who  had  deserted  the  senate,  was 
marching  against  him  from  the  S.  His  only  re- 
source was  flight,  but  he  was  betrayed  by  Camil- 
Ins,  a Gaulish  chief^  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  43.-9.  M.,  praetor  88,  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Marius,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in 
82,  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  commanded  Sulla's  fleet- 10.  L..  also 
called  Damasippus,  praetor  82,  when  the  younger 
Marius  was  blockaded  at  Praeneste,  put  to  death 
at  Rome  by  order  of  Marius  several  of  the  most 
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eminent  senators  of  the  opposite  party. — 11.  M., 
married  Servilia,  the  half-sister  of  Cato  of  Utica. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  83  ; and  in  77  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  Lepidus,  and  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  forces  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he 
was  slain  by  command  of  Pompey.  — 12.  M.,  the 
so-called  tyrannicide,  son  of  No.  11  and  Servilia. 
He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  only  8 years  old, 
and  was  trained  by  his  uncle  Cato  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  aristocratical  party.  Accordingly,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  49,  he  joined 
Pompey,  although  he  was  the  murderer  of  his 
father.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  48,  he  was 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  received  from 
him  the  greatest  marks  of  confidence  and  favour. 
Caesar  made  him  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  46, 
and  praetor  in  44,  and  also  promised  him  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia.  But  notwithstanding  all 
the  obligations  he  was  under  to  Caesar,  he  was  per- 
suaded by  Cassius  to  murder  his  benefactor  under 
the  delusive  idea  of  again  establishing  the  republic, 
[Caesar.]  After  the  murder  of  Caesar  Brutus 
spent  a short  time  in  Italy,  and  then  took  possession 
of  the  province  of  Macedonia.  He  was  joined  by 
Cassius  who  commanded  in  Syria,  and  their  united 
forces  were  opposed  to  those  of  Octavian  and  An- 
tony. Two  battles  were  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Philippi  (42),  in  the  former  of  which  Brutus 
was  victorious  though  Cassius  was  defeated,  but  in 
the  latter  Brutus  also  was  defeated  and  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  — Brutus’s  wife  was  PoROA,  the 
daughter  of  Cato.  — Brutus  was  an  ardent  student 
of  literature  and  philosophy,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  deficient  in  judgment  and  original  power. 
He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished. 
He  was  a literary  friend  of  Cicero,  who  dedicated 
to  him  his  Tusculanae  Dirputationtsy  De  Finilmt, 
and  Oratory  and  who  has  given  the  name  of  Brutu t 
to  his  dialogue  on  illustrious  orators. 

Bryaxis  (Bpua{<f),  an  Athenian  statuary  in 
stone  and  metal,  lived  B.  c.  372 — 312. 

Brygi  or  Bryges  (Bpvyot,  Bply*s\  a barbarous 
people  in  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  probably  of  Illyrian 
or  Thracian  origin,  who  were  still  in  Macedonia  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  The  Phrygians  were 
believed  by  the  ancients  to  hare  been  a portion  of 
this  people,  who  emigrated  to  Asia  in  early  times. 
[Phrygia.] 

Bubassus  (BMcotos),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
E.  of  Cnidus,  which  gave  name  to  the  bay  (Bn- 
bassius  Sinus)  and  the  peninsula  (rj  Kepaoryoroi 
if  Bv&unriTf),  on  which  it  stood.  Ovid  speaks  of 
Buh  Asides  nunis  (Met.  ix.  643). 

Bubastis  (Bov&urm),  daughter  of  Osiris  and 
Isis,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whom  the  Greeks  iden- 
tified with  Artemis,  since  she  was  the  goddess  of 
the  moon.  The  eat  was  sacred  to  her,  and  she 
was  represented  in  the  fonn  of  a cat,  or  of  a female 
with  the  head  of  a cat. 

Bubastis  or  -as  (BovGatrrts  or  -or:  B ov€aarl- 
rrjs : Tel  Bantu , Rn.),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Bubastites  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Bubastis,  whose  annual  festival 
was  kept  here.  Under  the  Persians  the  city  w'as 
dismantled,  and  lost  much  of  its  importance. 

Bubulcus,  C.  Junius,  consul  b.c.  317,  a second 
time  in  313,  and  a third  time  in  311  ; in  the  lost 
of  these  years  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Samnites  with  great  success.  He  was  censor  in 
309,  and  dictator  in  302,  when  he  defeated  the 
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Aequians  ; in  his  dictatorship  he  dedicated  the 
temple  of  Safety  which  he  had  vowed  in  his  third 
consulship.  The  walls  of  this  temple  were  adorned 
with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Pictor. 

Bficeph&la  or  -la  ( BovKt<paXa  or  -dAua : Jh- 
lum)y  a city  on  the  Hydaspes  (Jhelum)  in  N. 
India  (the  Punjab),  built  by  Alexander,  after  hi s 
battle  with  Porus,  in  memory  of  his  favourite 
charger  Bucephalus,  whom  he  buried  here.  It 
stood  at  the  place  where  Alexander  crowed  the 
river,  and  where  General  Gilbert  crossed  it  (Feb. 
1849)  after  the  battle  of  Goojerat. 

BtlcSph&luB  (Booice'<paAos),  the  celebrated  horse 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  Philip  purchased 
for  1 3 talents,  and  which  no  one  was  able  to  break 
in  except  the  youthful  Alexander.  This  horse 
carried  Alexander  through  his  Asiatic  campaign#, 
and  died  in  India  b.  c.  327.  See  Bucephal*. 

Budalla,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia  near  Sir- 
mium.  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Decius. 

Budlni  (BovKs’o*),  a Scythian  people,  who  dwelt 
N.  of  the  Sauromatae  in  t)»e  steppes  of  S.  Russia. 
Herodotus  (iv.  108)  calls  the  nation  yXavudr  rt 
kou  wv| tyWr,  which  some  interpret  “ with  blue  eyes 
and  red  hair,”  and  others  **  painted  blue  and  red.*’ 

Buddron  (Bot£opor),  a fortress  in  Salami*  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  opposite  Megan. 

Bulii  (BotJAij)  and  Sperthias  (X*tp$irts)9  two 
Spartans,  voluntarily  went  to  Xerxes  and  offered 
themselves  for  punishment  to  atone  for  the  murder 
of  the  heralds  whom  Darius  had  sent  to  Sparta ; 
but  they  were  dismissed  uninjured  by  the  king. 

Biilia  (Bot/Ats : BovAioi),  a town  in  Phocis  on 
the  Corinthian  gulfj  and  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia. 

Bullii  (Bullinus,  Bnllio  -flnis,  Bullicnsis),  a 
town  of  Illyria  on  the  coast,  S.  of  Apollonia. 

Bup&lus  and  his  brother  Athenis,  sculptor*  of 
Chios,  lived  about  B.  c.  500,  and  are  said  to  have 
made  caricatures  of  the  poet  Hipponax,  which  the 
poet  requited  by  the  bitterest  satires. 

Buphraa  (Bou<ppar),  a mountain  in  Messeca 
near  Pylos. 

Bupr&slum  (Bovwpdaior:  -tmur, 
an  ancient  town  in  Elis  mentioned  in  the  Had, 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Bura  (Bovpa : Boi/paibr,  Boupioj),  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  Achaia,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  toge- 
ther with  Helice,  but  subsequently  rebuilt. 

Burdlg&l&  ( BovpSlyaXa : Bordeaux ),  the  capital 
of  the  Biturigcs  Vivisci  in  Aquitania,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garanina  (Garonne)  % was  a place  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  at  a later  time 
one  of  the  chief  scats  of  literature  and  learning. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Ausoniue. 

Burgundiones  or  Burgundli,  a powerful  nation 
of  Germany,  dwelt  originally  between  the  Viadus 
(Oder)  and  the  Vistula,  ana  were  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Vandal*  or  Goths.  They  pretended,  how- 
ever, to  be  descendants  of  the  Romans,  whom 
Drusus  and  Tiberius  had  left  in  Germany  as  gar- 
risons, but  this  descent  was  evidently  invented  by 
them  to  obtain  more  easily  from  the  Romans  a 
settlement  W.  of  the  Rhine.  They  were  driven 
out  of  their  original  abodes  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Vistula  by  the  Gepidae,  and  the  greater  par: 
of  them  migrated  W.  and  settled  in  the  country  on 
the  Main,  where  they  carried  on  frequent  wars 
with  their  neighbours  the  Alcmanni.  In  the  5th 
century  they  settled  W.  of  the  Alps  in  Gaul,  where 
they  founded  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 
Their  chief  towns  were  Geneva  and  Lyons. 


Ilellerophon  taking  leave  of  Proetus. 
(TUchbein,  Hamilton  Vases,  vol.  S,  pi.  38.)  Pages  118,  119. 
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Boreas. 

( Relief  from  Temple  of  the  Winds  at  Athens.)  Page  124. 


Bellerophon.  Pegasus. 
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BURII. 

Burli.  a people  of  Germany,  dwelt  near  the 
aoarcM  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  and  joined  the 
Marcomanni  in  their  war  against  the  Romans  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius. 

Burros,  Afr&nlui,  was  appointed  by  Claudius 
praefectus  practorio,  a.  d.  52,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Seneca  conducted  the  education  of  Nero.  He 
opposed  Nero’s  tyrannical  acts,  and  was  at  length 
poisoned  by  command  of  the  emperor,  63. 

Bursa.  [Plancus.] 

Bursao  (Bursaoensis,  Bursavolensis),  a town  of 
the  Autrigonae  in  Hisp&nia  Tarraconensis. 

Buslris  (Bov<npis)%  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Posei- 
don and  Lysianaasa,  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  all 
foreigners  that  visited  Egypt.  Hercules,  on  his 
arrival  in  Egypt,  was  likowise  seised  and  led  to  the 
altar,  but  he  broke  his  chains,  and  slew  Busiris. 
This  myth  seems  to  point  out  a time  when  the 
Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  offer  human  sacri- 
fices to  their  deities. 

Busiris  (Bovapit : Bovffipirifs).  L (Abousir, 
Ru.),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Buairites  in  Lower 
Egypt,  stood  just  in  the  middle  of  the  Delta,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  had  a great  temple 
of  Isis,  the  remains  of  which  sun  still  standing.  — 
2.  ( Atoujfir  near  JizeA\  a small  town,  a little 
N.W.  of  Memphis. 

Butdo,  Fablus.  1.  K,  consul  b.  c.  247*,  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  was  employed  in  the  siege  of 
Drepanum.  — 2.  M.,  consul  245,  also  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  In  216  he  was  appointed  dictator  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  occasioned  by 
the  battle  of  Cannae.  — 3.  Q_,  praetor  181,  with 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  In  179  he  was 
one  of  the  triumvirs  for  founding  a Latin  colony  in 
the  territory  of  the  Pisani. 

Bates  (Bourns),  son  of  either  Teleonor  Pandion 
or  Ainyctia,  and  Zeuxippe.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, and  priest  of  Athena  and  of  the  Erechthean 
Poseidon.  The  Attic  family  of  the  Butadae  or 
Etcobutadae  derived  their  origin  from  him ; and  in 
the  Erechth£um  on  the  Acropolis  there  was  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Buies. 

ButlirStum  (B ovQpmrdv  \ BouGpumos : Butrin- 
to),  a town  of  Epirus  on  a small  peninsula,  opposite 
Corcyra,  was  a flourishing  sea-port  and  was  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans. 

Bfito  (Botrrctf),  an  Egyptian  divinity,  worshipped 
principally  in  the  town  of  Buto.  She  was  the 
nurse  of  Horns  and  Bubastis,  the  children  of  Osiris 
and  Isis,  and  she  saved  them  from  the  persecutions 
of  Typhon  by  concealing  them  in  the  floating  island 
of  Cheranis.  The  Greeks  identified  her  with  Leto, 
and  represented  her  as  the  goddess  of  night  The 
shrew-mouse  (pvyaAtf)  and  the  hawk  were  sacred 
to  her. 

Batd  (Bovtu,  Bovttj,  or  Boorot:  Boirroirrfj ; 
Jin  It  im  9 Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  C hem- 
mites  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  near  the  Sebennytic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  on  the  Lake  of  Buto  (Boirnrij 
Xlfjjrrf9  also  2«€fvwTiir^),  and  was  celebrated  for 
its  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto,  in  honour  of  whom 
a festival  wa a held  at  the  city  every  year. 

B omentum  ( Buxentinus,  Buxentius : Policastro\ 
originally  Pyxus  (riofow),  a town  on  the  W.  coast 
of  I>ucania  and  on  the  river  Buxentius,  was 
founded  by  Micythus,  tyrant  of  Messana,  B.  c. 
4 71,  and  was  afterwards  a Roman  colony. 

Bybllni  Montes  (t&  Bv€\ira  6pij)y  the  moun- 
tains whence  the  Nile  is  said  to  flow  in  the  my- 
thical geography  0f  Aeschylus  (Prom.  811). 
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Byblis  (Bo6A(r),  daughter  of  Miletus  and  Ido- 
thea,  was  in  love  with  ner  brother  Caunus,  whom 
she  pursued  through  various  lands,  till  at  length 
worn  out  with  sorrow,  she  was  changed  into  a 
fountain. 

Bybins  (BuffAor  : ButfAior  : Jebeil),  a very  an- 
cient city  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  Bery* 
tus  and  Tripoli*,  a little  N.  of  the  river  Adonis. 
It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Adonis. 
It  was  governed  by  a succession  of  petty  princes, 
the  last  of  whom  was  deposed  by  Pompey. 

Bylazora  (BuAdfwpa),  a town  in  Paeonia,  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  river  Astycus. 

Byrsa  ( Bop<ra),  the  citadel  of  Carthago. 

^ Byzaclum  or  Byxacena  Begio  (Bi >(<bcioy,  Bo- 
(okU  : S.  part  of  Tunis),  the  S.  portion  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  [Africa,  p.  23,  b.] 

Byzantlni  Scriptores,  the  general  name  of  the 
historians,  who  have  given  an  account  of  the  Eastern 
or  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  a.  o.  325,  to  the  destruction  of  the  em- 
pire, 1 453.  They  aJl  wrote  in  Greek,  and  may  be 
divided  into  different  classes.  1.  The  historians, 
whose  collected  works  form  an  uninterrupted  his- 
tory of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  whose  writings 
are  therefore  called  Corpus  Historian  Byzanlinue. 
They  are:  (1)  Zonaras,  who  begin*  with 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  brings  his  his- 
tory down  to  1188.  (2)  Nicbphorus  Acomina- 
tus,  whose  history  extends  from  1 1 88  to  1206.  (3) 
Nickphorus  Grkgoras,  whose  history  extends 
from  1204  to  1331.  (4)  LaonicLs  Chalcondy- 
lks,  whose  history  extends  from  1297  to  1462: 
his  work  is  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to 
15G5. — 2.  The  chronographera,  who  give  a brief 
chronological  summary  of  universal  history  from 
the  creation  of  the  world  to  their  own  times.  These 
writers  are  very  numerous : the  most  important  of 
them  are  Grorgiur  Syncelluh,  Thbophankb, 
NicBPHORua,  Ckdrxnus,  Simeon  Mktaphras- 
tks,  Michael  Glycas,  the  authors  of  the  Ckro- 
nicon  Paschale , Ac.  — 3.  The  writers  who  have 
treated  of  separate  portions  of  Byzantine  history, 
such  as  Zosimu9,  Procopius,  Agathias,  Anna 
Comnena,  Ac. — 4.  The  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  constitution,  antiquities,  Ac.,  of  the  empire, 
such  as  Laurkntius  Lydus,  Constantinus  VI. 
PoRPHYROGKNNKTUfl.  — A collection  of  the  By- 
zantine writers  was  published  at  Paris  by  command 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  36  vols.  fol.  1645—1711.  A 
reprint  of  this  edition,  with  additions,  wa*  pub- 
lished at  Venice  in  23  vols.  fol.  1727 — 1733.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  writers  was  com- 
menced by  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  1828,  8vo.,  and  is  still 
in  course  of  publication. 

Byzantium  (Bvfdvnov ; Bu^dmos,  Byzantius : 
Constantinople) i a town  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
founded  by  the  Megarians,  b.  c.  658,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Byzas,  the  leader  of 
the  colony  and  the  son  of  Poseidon.  It  was  situated 
on  2 hills,  was  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  its 
acropolis  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  seraglio. 
Its  favourable  position,  commanding  ns  it  did  the 
entrance  to  the  Euxine,  soon  rendered  it  a place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  It  was  taken  by 
Pausanias  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  b.  c.  479  ; 
and  it  was  alternately  in  the  possession  of  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  expelled 
from  Byzantium  by  Thrasybulus  in  390,  and  the 
city  remained  independent  for  somo  years.  Aftcr- 
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ward*  it  became  fubject  in  succession  to  the  Mace- 
donians and  the  Romans.  In  the  civil  war  between 
Petcenniu*  Niger  and  Severus,  it  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  former : it  was  taken  by  Severus  a.  d. 
1 96  after  a siege  of  3 years,  and  a considerable 
part  of  it  was  destroyed.  A new  city  was  built 
by  its  side  (330)  by  Constantine,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  changed  its  name  into 
CON8TANTINOPOLI8. 


c. 

Cabalia  or  -U  (Ka§oAt'a.  KalaAfs:  KafaAeus, 
Ka&xAioj),  a small  district  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Lvcia  and  Pamphylia,  with  a town  of  the  same 
name. 

C&b&sa  or  -ns  (K dteuros : KaSaol-njs),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Nomos  Cabasltes,  in  Lower  Egypt 

Cabillonum  ( Ch&lons-sur-Saone ),  a town  of  the 
Aedui  on  the  Arar  (<Sad«e)  in  Gallia  Lugdunen- 
sis,  was  a place  of  gome  commercial  activity  when 
Caesar  was  in  Gaul  (b.  c.  53).  At  a later  time 
the  Romans  kept  a small  fleet  here. 

Cablra  (rd  K dStipa : Siva*),  a place  in  Pontus, 
on  the  borders  of  Armenia,  near  M.  Paryadres : a 
frequent  residence  of  Mithridates,  who  was  de- 
feated here  by  Lucullus,  b.c.  71.  Pompey  made 
it  a city,  and  named  it  Diospolis.  Under  Augustus 
it  was  called  Sebaste. 

Cablri  (K<£$««poi),  mystic  divinities  who  occur 
in  various  parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The  mean- 
ing of  their  name,  their  character  and  nature,  are 
quite  uncertain.  They  were  chiefly  worshipped  at 
Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  and  their  mys- 
teries at  Samothrace  were  solemnized  with  great 
splendour.  (See  Diet  of  AnL  art.  Cabeiria.)  They 
were  also  worshipped  at  Thebes,  Anthedon,  Per- 
gamus,  and  elsewhere.  Most  of  the  early  writers 
appear  to  have  regarded  them  as  the  children  of 
Hephaestus  and  as  inferior  divinities  dwelling  in 
Samothrace,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  Later  writers 
identify  them  with  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Rhea, 
and  regard  their  mysteries  as  solemnized  in  honour 
of  one  of  these  goddesses.  Other  writere  identify 
the  Cabiri  with  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux), 
and  others  again  with  the  Roman  Penates  ; but 
the  latter  notion  seems  to  have  arisen  with  those 
writers  who  traced  every  ancient  Roman  insti- 
tution to  Troy,  and  thence  to  Samothrace. 

Cabbie  [Ka€v\ri:  K.a€vAi)v6t : Go/cuuteo),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  conquered  by  M. 
Lucullus,  probably  the  Goloe  of  the  Byzantine 
writers. 

Cacus,  son  of  Vulcan,  was  a huge  giant,  who 
inhabited  a cave  on  Mt  A von  tine,  and  plundered 
the  surrounding  country.  When  Hercules  came 
to  Italy  with  the  oxen  which  he  had  taken  from 
Geryon  in  Spam,  Cacus  stole  part  of  the  cattle 
while  the  hero  slept ; and,  as  he  dragged  the  ani- 
mals into  bis  cave  by  their  tails,  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  their  traces.  But  when  the  remaining 
oxen  passed  by  the  cave,  those  within  began  to 
bellow,  and  were  thus  discovered,  whereupon  Cacus 
was  slain  by  Hercules.  In  honour  of  his  victory, 
Hercules  dedicated  the  oro  mounmo,  which  conti- 
nued to  exist  ages  afterwards  in  Rome. 

Cacyp&ria  (Kaxtixapts  or  Kaxdiropis  ; Cassibiii ), 
a river  in  Sicily,  S.  of  Syracuse. 

Cadena  (to  Ka'Srjra),  a strong  city  of  Cappa- 
docia, tht  residence  of  the  last  king,  Archelalis. 
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Cadi  (Kd8oi:  K abrjris:  Kodus\  a city  of 
Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia. 

Cadmea.  [Thebak.] 

Cadmus  (Kdfyior).  1*  Son  of  Agenor.  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  of  Telephassa,  and  brother  of  Ea- 
rn pa.  Another  legend  makes  him  a native  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt  When  Europe  was  carried  off 
by  Zeus  to  Crete,  Agenor  sent  Cadmus  in  search 
of  his  sister,  enjoining  him  not  to  return  without 
her.  Unable  to  find  her,  Cadmus  settled  in  Thrace, 
hut  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  he  was 
commanded  by  the  god  to  follow  a cow  of  a cer- 
tain kind,  and  to  build  a town  on  the  spot  where 
the  cow  should  sink  down  with  fatigue.  Cadmos 
found  the  cow  in  Phocis  and  followed  her  into 
Boeotia,  where  she  sank  down  on  the  spot  orf 
which  Cadmus  built  Cadmea,  afterwards  the  ci- 
tadel of  Thebes.  Intending  to  sacrifice  the  cow 
to  Athena,  he  sent  some  persons  to  the  neighbour- 
ing well  of  Ares  to  fetch  water.  This  well  was 
guarded  by  a dragon,  a son  of  Ares,  who  killed 
the  men  sent  by  Cadmus.  Thereupon  Cadmus  slew 
the  dragon,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Athena,  sowed 
the  teeth  of  the  monster,  out  of  which  armed  men 
grew  up  called  Sparti  or  the  Sown*  who  killed 
each  other,  with  the  exception  of  5,  who  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Thebans.  Athena  assigned  to 
Cadmus  the  government  of  Thebes,  and  Zeus  gave 
him  Harmonia  for  his  wife.  The  marriage  solem- 
nity was  honoured  by  the  presence  of  all  the 
Olympian  gods  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus  gave  to 
Harmonia  the  famous  peplus  and  necklace  which 
he  had  received  from  Hephaestus  or  from  Europe, 
and  he  became  by  her  the  father  of  Autonoe,  Ino, 
Semelc,  Agave,  and  Polydorus.  Subsequently 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia  quitted  Thebes,  and  went 
to  the  Encheliant ; this  people  chose  Cadmus  a* 
their  king,  and  with  his  assistance  they  conquered 
the  Illyrians.  After  this,  Cadmus  had  another 
son,  whom  he  called  Ulyrius.  In  the  end,  Cadmus 
and  Harmonia  were  changed  into  serpents,  and  were 
removed  by  Zeus  to  Elysium.  — Cadmus  is  said  to 
have  introduced  into  Greece  from  Phoenicia  or 
Egypt  an  alphabet  of  16  letters,  and  to  have  been 
the  first  who  worked  the  mines  of  mount  Pangaeon 
in  Thrace.  The  story  of  Cadmus  seems  to  suggest 
the  immigration  of  a Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony 
into  Greece,  by  means  of  which  the  alphabet,  the 
art  of  mining,  and  civilization,  came  into  the  coun- 
try. But  many  modem  writers  deny  the  existence 
of  any  such  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  colony,  and 
regard  Cadmus  as  a Pelasgian  divinity.  — 2.  Of 
Miletus,  a son  of  Pandion,  the  earliest  Greek  his- 
torian or  logographer,  lived  about  b.  c.  540.  He 
wrote  a work  on  the  foundation  of  Miletus  and  the 
earliest  history  of  Ionia  generally,  in  4 books,  but 
the  work  extant  in  antiquity  under  the  latter  name 
was  considered  a forgery. 

Cadmus  (K aHixos).  1.  (Af.  Baba)  a mountain 
in  Caria,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  containing  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Cadmus  and  Lycus.  — 2.  A 
small  river  of  Phrygia,  flowing  N.  into  the  Lycus. 

Cadurci,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  in  the 
country  now  called  (^uerei{ a corruption  of  Cadurci), 
were  celebrated  for  their  manufactories  of  linen, 
coverlets,  Ac.  Their  capital  was  Divona,  after- 
wards Civitas  Cadurcorum,  now  Cukors , where 
are  the  remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre  and  of 
an  aqueduct  A part  of  the  town  still  bears  the 
name  Us  Cadurcas. 

Cadusli  (KoSovtrtot),  or  Gelae  (VrjKeu),  a power- 
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ful  Scythian  tribe  in  the  mountains  S.W.  of  the 
Caspian,  on  the  borders  of  Media  Atropatene. 
Under  the  Medo- Persian  empire  they  were  trou- 
blesome neighbours,  but  the  Syrian  kings  appear 
to  have  reduced  them  to  tributary  auxiliaries. 

Cadytis  (K«£5trrit),  according  to  Herodotus,  a 
great  city  of  the  Syrians  of  Palestine,  not  much 
smaller  than  Sardis,  was  taken  by  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  after  his  defeat  of  the  **  Syrians  **  at  Mag- 
dolus.  It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  by 
Cadytis  is  meant  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  battle 
mentioned  by  HerodoUts  is  that  in  which  Necho 
defeated  and  slew  king  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  b.  c. 
608.  (Comp.  Herod,  ii  159,  iii.  5,  with  2 King* 
xxiii.  and  2 Chron.  xxxv.  xxxri.) 

Caecllfa.  1.  Caia,  the  Roman  name  of  Tana- 
quil,  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  — 2.  Metella, 
daughter  of  L.  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  consul  b.  c. 
119,  was  first  married  to  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
consul  in  115,  and  afterwards  to  the  dictator  Sulla. 
She  fell  ill  in  81,  during  the  celebration  of  Sulla’s 
triumphal  feast ; and  as  her  recovery  was  hopeless, 
Sulla  for  religious  reasons  sent  her  a bill  of  divorce, 
and  had  her  removed  from  his  house,  but  honoured 
her  memory  with  a splendid  funeral.— 3.  Daughter 
of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  called  Caecilia,  because 
her  father  took  the  name  of  his  uncle,  Q.  Caecilius, 
by  whom  he  was  adopted.  She  was  married  to 
M.  Vip*amus  Agrippa.  [Atticus.] 

Caccflia  Gens,  plebeian,  claimed  descent  from 
Cabculus,  the  founder  of  Praeneste,  or  Caccas, 
the  companion  of  Aeneas.  Most  of  the  Caecilii 
are  mentioned  under  their  cognomens,  Bassus, 
Mrtkllus,  Rupus:  for  others  see  below. 

Caecilius.  1.  Q.,  a wealthy  Roman  eques,  who 
adopted  his  nephew  Atticus  in  his  will,  and  left 
the  latter  a fortune  of  10  millions  of  sesterces.— 
2.  Caecilius  Calactinus,  a Greek  rhetorician  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  a native  of 
CaJe  Acte  in  Sicily  (whence  his  name  Calactinus). 
He  wrote  a great  number  of  works  on  rhetoric, 
grammar,  and  historical  subjects.  All  these  works 
are  now  lost ; but  they  were  in  great  repute  with 
the  rhetoricians  and  critics  of  the  imperial  period. 

— 3.  Caecilius  Statius,  n Homan  comic  poet,  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Terence,  was  by  birth  an 
Insubrian  Gaul,  and  a native  of  Milan.  Being  a 
slave  he  bore  the  servile  appellation  of  Statius^ 
which  was  afterwards,  probably  when  he  received 
his  freedom,  converted  into  a sort  of  cognomen,  and 
he  became  known  as  Caecilius  Statius.  He  died 
B-c.  168.  We  have  the  titles  of  40  of  his  dramas, 
but  only  a few  fragments  of  them  are  preserved. 
They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  class  of  PaL- 
iiatae^  that  is,  were  free  translations  or  adaptations 
of  the  works  of  Greek  writers  of  the  new  comedy. 
The  Romans  placed  Caecilius  in  the  first  rank  of 
comic  poets,  classing  him  with  Plautus  and  Terence. 

Caecina,  the  name  of  a family  of  the  Etruscan 
city  of  Volatcrrae,  probably  derived  from  the  river 
Caecina,  which  flows  by  the  town.  — 1.  A.  Caeci- 
na, whom  Cicero  defended  in  a law-suit,  b.  c.  69. 

— 2.  A.  Caecina,  son  of  the  preceding,  published 
a libellous  work  against  Caesar,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence sent  into  exile  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
saiia,  b.  c.  48.  He  afterwards  joined  the  Pom- 
peians in  Africa,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
in  46,  he  surrendered  to  Caesar,  who  spared  his 
life.  Cicero  wrote  several  letters  to  Caecina,  and 
speaks  of  bim  as  a man  of  ability.  Caecina  was 
the  author  of  a work  on  the  Eirusca  Disdptina.  — 
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3.  A.  Caecina  Severus,  a distinguished  general 
in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  He  was 
governor  of  Moesia  in  a.  d.  6,  when  he  fought 
against  the  two  Batos  in  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  [Bato.]  In 
15  he  fought  as  the  legate  of  Germanicus,  against 
Arminitts,  and  in  consequence  of  his  success  re- 
ceived the  insignia  of  a triumph. — 4.  Caecina 
Tusc us,  son  of  Nero’s  nurse,  appointed  governor 
of  Egypt  by  Nero,  but  banished  for  making  use 
of  the  baths  which  had  been  erected  in  antici- 
pation of  the  emperor’s  arrival  in  Egypt  He  re- 
turned from  banishment  on  the  death  of  Nero,  a.  d. 
68.-5,  A.  Caecina  Alienas,  was  quaestor  in  Bae- 
tica  in  Spain  at  Nero’s  death,  and  was  one  of  the 
foremost  in  joining  the  party  of  Galba.  He  was 
rewarded  by  Galba  with  the  command  of  a legion 
in  Upper  Germany ; but,  being  detected  in  em- 
bezzling some  of  the  public  money,  the  emperor 
ordered  him  to  be  prosecuted.  Caecina,  in  revenge, 
joined  Vitellius,  and  was  sent  by  the  latter  into 
Italy  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  towards  the 
end  of  68.  After  ravaging  the  country  of  the  Hel- 
▼etii,  he  crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Great 
St  Bernard,  and  laid  siege  to  Placentia,  from  which 
he  was  repulsed  by  the  troops  of  Otho,  who  had 
succeeded  Galba.  Subsequently  he  was  joined  by 
Fabius  Valens,  another  general  of  Vitellius,  and 
their  united  forces  gained  a victory  over  Otho’s 
army  at  Bedriacum.  Vitellius  having  thus  gained 
the  throne,  Caecina  was  made  consul  on  the  1st  of 
September,  69,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  sent 
against  Antoni  us  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespa- 
sian. But  he  again  proved  a traitor,  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  Vespasian.  Some  years  afterwords 
(79),  he  conspired  against  Vespasian,  and  was 
slain  by  order  of  Titus.  — 6.  Decius  Albinus 
Caecina,  a Roman  satirist  in  the  time  of  Arca- 
dins  and  Honorius. 

Caecinus  (Kautu'dr  or  Kaiff«*o*),a  river  in  Brut- 
tium  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Scylacius  by  the  town 

Caecinum. 

Caec&bns  Ager,  a marshy  district  in  Latium, 
bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Amyclae  close  to  Fundi, 
celebrated  for  its  wine  (Carcubum)  in  the  age  of 
Horace.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  tho  reputation  of 
this  wine  was  entirely  gone.  (See  Did.  o/AttL 
p.  1207,  a,  2nd  ed.) 

Caecilius,  an  ancient  Italian  hero,  son  of  Vulcan, 
is  said  to  have  founded  Praeneste. 

Caeles  or  Caellus  Vibenna,  the  leader  of  an 
Etruscan  army,  is  said  to  have  come  to  Rome  in 
the  reign  either  of  Romulus  or  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus, and  to  have  settled  with  his  troops  on  the  hill 
called  after  him  the  Caelian. 

Caellus  orCoeilus.  1.  Antipater.  [Antji*atkr.] 
— 2.  Aurelianus.  [Aurkuanur.]  — 8.  Caldus. 
[Caldur.]  — 4.  Rufus.  [Rufus.] 

Caellus  or  Coellus  Mons.  [Roma.] 

Caenae  (Katval : Senn)%  a city  of  Mesopotamia, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Lycus. 

Caene,  Cacnepolis,  or  Heapblis  (Kcut'h  wdAu, 
NJtj  wdAit : Krnrh)'  a city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  a little  below  Coptos  and 
opposite  to  Tentyra. 

Caeneus  (KoifsiIj),  one  of  the  Lapithae,  son  of 
Flatus  or  Coronus,  was  originally  a maiden  named 
Cacnis,  who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  and  was  by 
this  god  changed  into  a man,  and  rendered  invul- 
nerable. As  a man  he  took  part  in  the  Argonautic 
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expedition  and  the  Calvdonian  hunt.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Lapithae  and  the  Centaurs  at  the 
marriage  of  Pirithous,  he  was  buried  by  the  Cen- 
taurs under  a mass  of  trees,  as  they  were  enable  to 
kill  hint,  but  he  was  changed  into  a bird.  In  the 
lower  world  Caeneus  recovered  his  female  form. 
(Virg.  Aen.  ri.  448.) 

Caeni  or  Caenlci,  a Thracian  people  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Panysus. 

Cacirina  (Caeninensis),  a town  of  the  Sabines 
in  Latium,  whose  king  Acron  is  said  to  have  car- 
ried on  the  first  war  against  Rome.  After  their 
defeat,  most  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to  Rome. 

Caenia.  [Cabnijus.] 

Caenys  (Kaln»s  : Capo  di  Cavallo  or  Coda  di 
?o/pe),  a promontory  of  Bruttium  opposite  Sicily. 

Caeparlos,  M.,  of  Tamtcina,  one  of  Catiline's 
conspirators,  was  to  induce  the  shepherds  in  Apulia 
to  rise;  he  escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  over- 
taken in  his  flight,  and  was  executed  with  the 
other  conspirators  b.  c.  63. 

Caepio,  Servllltu.  1.  Cn.,  consul  b.  c.  253,  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  sailed  with  his  colleague,  C. 
Sempronius  Blaesus,  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  — 2. 
Cn.,  curule  aedile  207,  praetor  205,  and  consul 
203,  when  he  fought  against  Hannibal  near  Croton 
in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  died  in  the  pestilence  in 
174.  — 3.  Cut,  son  of  No.  2,  curule  aedile  179, 
praetor  174,  with  Spain  as  his  province,  and  consul 
in  169.— -4.  Q.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  142,  was 
adopted  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  [Maximus.]  — 

5.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  141,  and  censor  125.— 

6.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  140,  carried  on  war 
against  Viriathus  in  Lusitania,  and  induced  two  of 
the  friends  of  Viriathus  to  murder  the  latter.  — 7. 
Q.,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul  106,  when  he  proposed 
a law  for  restoring  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  the  Sempronia 
lex  of  C.  Gracchus.  He  was  afterwards  sent  into 
Gallia  Narbonensis  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  and 
was  in  105  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  along  with 
the  consul  Cn.  Mallius  or  Manlius.  80,000 
soldiers  and  40,000  camp-followers  are  said  to  have 
perished.  Caepio  survived  the  battle,  but  10 
years  afterwards  (95)  he  was  brought  to  trial  by 
the  tribune  C.  Norbantis  on  account  of  his  mis- 
conduct in  this  war.  He  was  condemned  and  cast 
into  prison,  where  according  to  one  account  he 
died,  but  it  was  more  generally  stated  that  he 
escaped  from  prison,  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyrna. 
— 8.  Q.,  quaestor  urbanus  100,  opposed  the  lex 
frumentaria  of  Saturn  in  us.  Jn  91  he  opposed  the 
measures  of  Drusus,  and  accused  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  senators,  M.  Scaurus  and  ,L.  Philip- 
pus.  He  fell  in  battle  in  the  Social  War,  90. 

Caepio,  Fannius,  conspired  with  Murena  against 
Augustus  b.  c.  22,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Caere  (Caerites,  Caeretes,  Caerctani : OrtWri), 
called  by  the  Greeks  Agylla  ( *Ayv\Aa : Amjllina 
vrl*s%  Virg.Aen.  vii.  652),  a city  in  Etniria  situa- 
ted on  a small  river  (Caeritis  amnia),  W.  of  Veii 
and  50  stadia  from  the  coast.  It  was  an  ancient 
Pelasgic  city,  the  capital  of  the  cruel  Mexcntius, 
and  was  afterwards  one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities, 
with  a territory  extending  apparently  as  far  as  the 
Tiber.  In  early  times  Caere  was  closely  allied 
with  Rome  ; and  when  the  latter  city  was  taken 
bv  the  Gauls,  b.  c.  390,  Caere  gave  refuge  to  the 
Vestal  virgins.  It  was  from  this  event  that  the 
Humans  traced  the  origin  of  their  word  caerimonia. 
The  Romans  out  of  gratitude  are  said  to  have 
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conferred  upon  the  Caerites  the  Roman  franchise 
without  the  suffragium  *,  though  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Caerites  enjoyed  this  honour  pre- 
viously. In  353,  however,  Caere  joined  Tarquiuii 
in  making  war  against  Rome,  but  was  obliged  to 
purchase  a truce  with  Rome  for  100  years  by  the 
forfeiture  of  half  of  its  territory.  From  this  time 
Caere  gradually  sunk  in  importance,  and  was  pro- 
bably destroyed  in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla. 

It  was  restored  by  Drusus,  who  made  it  a muni- 
cipium  ; and  it  continued  to  exist  till  the  13th 
century,  when  part  of  the  inhabitants  removed  to 
a site  about  3 miles  off,  on  which  they  bestowed 
the  same  name  (now  Cfcri),  while  the  old  town 
was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Vetus  or  Caere 
Vetere,  corrupted  into  Cervetri,  which  is  a small 
village  with  100  or  200  inhabitants.  Here  have 
been  discovered,  within  the  last  few'  years,  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  Caere,  many  of  them  in  a 
state  of  complete  preservation.  — The  country 
round  Caere  produced  wine  and  a great  quantity 
of  com,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  were  warm  baths 
which  were  much  frequented.  Caere  used  as  its 
sea-port  the  town  of  Pvrgl 

Caercllla,  a Roman  lady  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  as  distinguished 
for  her  acquirements  and  her  love  of  philosophy. 

Caesar,  the  name  of  a patrician  family  of  the 
Julia  gens,  which  traced  its  origin  to  lulus,  the 
son  of  Aeneas.  [Julia  Gkns.]  Various  etymo- 
logies of  the  name  are  given  by  the  ancient  writers  ; 
but  it  is  prohably  connected  with  the  Latin  word 
eaes-ar-ies,  and  the  Sanskrit  ki so, 44  hair,"  for  it  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Roman  custom  fora  surname 
to  be  given  to  an  individual  from  some  peculiarity 
in  his  personal  appearance.  The  name  was  as- 
sumed by  Augustus  as  the  adopted  son  of  the 
dictator  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  was  by  Augustus 
handed  down  to  his  adopted  son  Tiberius.  It 
continued  to  be  used  by  Caligula,  Claudius,  and 
Nero,  as  members  either  by  adoption  or  female 
descent  of  Caesar's  family  ; but  though  the  family 
became  extinct  with  Nero,  succeeding  emperors 
still  retained  the  name  as  part  of  their  titles,  and 
it  was  the  practice  to  prefix  it  to  their  own  name, 
as  for  instance,  Jmperator  Caesar  Domitianus  Au- 
gustus. When  Hadrian  adopted  Aeliua  Verna,  he 
allowed  the  Utter  to  take  the  title  of  Caesar  ; and 
from  this  time,  though  the  title  of  Augustus  con- 
tinued to  be  confined  to  the  reigning  prince,  that 
of  Caesar  was  also  granted  to  the  second  person  in 
the  state  and  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne. 

Caesar,  Julius.  1.  Sex.,  praetor  b.  c.208,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province.— 2.  Sex.,  curule  aedile,  165, 
when  the  ticcyra  of  Terence  was  exhibited  at  the 
Megalesian  games,  and  consul  157. — 3.  L.,  consul 
90,  fought  against  the  Socii,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  proposed  the  Lex  Julia  de  CVrufaie, 
which  granted  the  citizenship  to  the  Latins  and  the 
Socii  who  had  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  Caesar 
was  censor  in  89  ; he  belonged  to  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Marius  in  87.  — 
4.  C.,  sumaroed  Strabo  Vopiscus,  brother  of 
No.  3,  was  curule  aedile  90,  was  a candidate  for 
the  consulship  in  88,  and  was  skin  along  with  hi* 

• The  Caerites  appear  to  have  been  the  first  bodv  of 
Roman  citizens  who  did  not  enjoy  the  suffrage.  Thus, 
when  a Roman  citizen  was  struck  out  of  his  tribe  by  the 
Censors  and  made  an  aerarian,  he  was  said  to  become 
one  of  the  Caerites,  since  he  had  lost  the  suffrage  : hence 
we  find  the  expressions  in  /a6u/as  Caeritum  ref  err  f aod 
aerarium  facer e used  as  synonymous. 
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brother  by  Marin*  in  87.  He  wa*  one  of  the  j 
chief  orators  and  poets  of  his  age,  and  i*  one  of 
the  tpeakers  in  Cicero's  dialogue  Dt  Oratore.  Wit 
was  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  oratory  ; but  he 
wai  deficient  in  power  and  energy.  The  names  of 
2 of  his  tragedies  are  preserved,  the  Admatus  and 
Tecmes$a.~B.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  and  uncle  by  hi* 
sister  Julia  of  M.  Antony  the  triumvir.  He  was 
consul  64,  and  belonged,  like  his  father,  to  the 
tristocratical  party.  He  appears  to  have  deserted 
this  party  afterwards ; we  find  him  in  Gaul  in  5*2 
as  one  of  the  legates  of  C.  Caesar,  and  he  continued 
in  Italy  during  the  civil  war.  After  Caesar's  death 
(44)  he  sided  with  the  senate  in  opposition  to  his 
node  Antony,  and  was  in  consequence  proscribed 
by  the  latter  in  43,  but  obtained  his  pardon  through 
the  influence  of  his  sister  Julia.  — 6.  L.,  sou  of 
No.  5,  usually  distinguished  from  his  father  by  the 
addition  to  his  name  of  Jilius  or  adolescent.  He 
joined  Porapey  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  45,  and  was  sent  by  Pompey  to  Caesar  with 
proposals  of  peace.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  the  command  of 
Clupea  was  entrusted  to  him.  In  46  he  served  as 
proqnaeetor  to  Cato  in  Utica,  and  after  the  death 
of  Cato  he  surrendered  to  the  dictator  Caesar,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death,  but  probably 
not  by  the  dictator’s  orders.— 7.  C.,  the  father  of 
the  dictator,  was  praetor,  but  in  what  year  is  un- 
certain, and  died  suddenly  at  Pisae  in  84.  — 8. 
Sex.,  brother  of  No.  7,  consul  91.  — 9.  C.,  the 
Dictator,  son  of  No.  7 and  of  Aurelia,  was  born 
on  the  I2th  of  July,  100,  in  the  consulship  of  C. 
Marius  (VI.)  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  was 
consequently  6 years  younger  than  Pompey  and 
Cicero.  He  had  nearly  completed  his  56th  year 
at  the  time  of  his  murder,  15th  of  March,  44. 
Caesar  was  closely  connected  with  the  popular 
party  by  the  marriage  of  his  aunt  Julia  with  the 
great  Marius  ; and  in  83,  though  only  1 7 years  of 
age,  he  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Cinna, 
the  chief  leader  of  the  Marian  party.  Sulla  com- 
manded him  to  put  away  his  wife,  but  he  refused 
to  obey  him,  and  was  consequently  proscribed. 
He  concealed  himself  for  some  time  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  till  his  friends  obtained  his  pardon 
from  Sulla,  who  is  said  to  have  observed,  when  they 
pleaded  his  youth,  * that  that  boy  would  some  day 
or  another  be  the  ruin  of  the  aristocracy,  for  that 
there  were  many  Mariuses  in  him.”  Seeing  that 
be  waA  not  safe  at  Rome,  he  went  to  Asia,  where 
he  served  his  first  campaign  under  M.  Minuciua 
Thermos,  and,  at  the  capture  of  Mytilene  (80), 
was  rewarded  with  a civic  crown  for  saving  the 
life  of  a fellow-soldier.  On  the  death  of  Sulla  in 
78,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  in  the  following 
year  gained  great  renown  as  an  orator,  though  he 
was  only  22  years  of  age,  by  his  prosecution  of 
Cn.  Dolabella  on  account  of  extortion  in  his  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia.  To  perfect  himself  in  oratory, 
he  resolved  to  study  in  Rhodes  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  but  on  his  voyage  thither  he  was  captured 
by  pirates,  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  by  a 
ransom  of  50  talents.  At  Miletus  he  manned 
some  vessels,  overpowered  the  pirates,  and  con- 
ducted them  as  prisoners  to  Pergamus,  where  he 
crucified  them,  a punishment  with  which  he  had  fre- 
quently threatened  them  in  sport  when  he  was  their 
prisoner.  He  then  repaired  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
studied  under  Apollonius,  and  shortly  afterwards 
returned  to  Rome.  He  now  devoted  all  his  ener- 
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j gies  to  acquire  the  favour  of  the  people.  His 
liberality  was  unbounded,  and  as  his  private  for- 
tune was  not  large,  he  soon  contracted  enormous 
debts.  But  he  gained  his  object,  and  became  the 
favourite  of  the  people,  and  was  raised  by  them  in 
succession  to  the  high  offices  of  the  state.  He  was 
quaestor  in  68,  and  aedile  in  65,  when  he  spent 
enormous  sums  upon  the  public  games  and  build- 
ings. He  was  said  by  many  to  have  been  privy 
to  Catiline's  conspiracy  in  63,  but  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  his  guilt,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  he  would  have  embarked  in  such  a rash  scheme. 
In  the  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  punishment  of 
the  conspirators,  he  opposed  their  execution  in  a 
very  able  speech,  which  made  such  an  impres- 
sion, that  their  lives  would  have  been  spared  but 
for  the  speech  of  Cato  in  reply.  In  the  course  of 
this  year  (63),  Caesar  was  elected  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus, defeating  the  other  candidates,  Q.  Catulus 
and  Servilios  Isauricus,  who  had  both  been  consuls, 
and  were  two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the 
state. — In  62  Caesar  was  praetor,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  supporting  the  tribune  Metellus  in 
opposition  to  his  colleague  Cato  ; in  consequence  of 
the  tumults  that  ensued,  the  Benate  suspended  both 
Caesar  and  Metellus  from  their  offices,  but  were 
obliged  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dignity  after  a few 
days.  In  the  following  year  (61)  Caesar  went  as 
propraetor  into  Farther  Spain,  where  he  gained 
great  victories  over  the  Lusitanians.  On  his  return 
to  Rome,  he  became  a candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, and  was  elected  notwithstanding  the  stre- 
nuous opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  who  succeeded 
however  in  carrying  the  election  of  Bibulus  as 
his  colleague,  who  was  one  of  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  aristocracy.  After  his  election,  but 
before  he  entered  upon  the  consulship,  he  formed 
that  coalition  with  Pompey  and  M.  Crassus,  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  first  triumvirate.  Pom- 
pey had  become  estranged  from  the  aristocracy, 
since  the  senate  had  opposed  the  ratification  of  his 
acta  in  Asia  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he 
had  promised  to  his  veterans.  Crassus  in  conse- 
quence of  his  immense  wealth  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  men  at  Rome,  but  was  a personal  enemy 
of  Pompey.  They  were  reconciled  by  means  of 
Caesar,  and  the  3 entered  into  an  agreement  to 
support  one  another,  and  to  divide  the  power  in  the 
state  between  them. — In  59  Caesar  was  consul, 
and  being  supported  by  Pompey  and  Crassus  he 
was  able  to  carry  all  his  measures.  Bibulus,  from 
whom  the  senate  had  expected  so  much,  could 
offer  no  effectual  opposition,  and,  after  making  a 
vain  attempt  to  resist  Caesar,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  own  house,  and  did  not  appear  again  in  public 
till  the  expiration  of  his  consulship.  Caesar's  first 
measure  was  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  the  rich 
Campanian  plain  was  divided  among  the  poorer 
citizens.  He  next  gained  the  favour  of  the  equites 
by  relieving  them  from  l-3rd  of  the  sum  which 
they  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  farming  of  the  taxes 
in  Asia.  He  then  obtained  the  confirmation  of 
Pompey's  acts.  Having  thus  gratified  the  people, 
the  equites,  and  Pompey,  he  was  easily  able  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  provinces  which  he  wished. 
By  a vote  of  the  people,  proposed  by  the  tribune 
Vatinius,  the  provinces  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  III y- 
ricum  were  granted  to  Caesar  with  3 legions  for  5 
years ; and  the  senate  added  to  his  government  the 
province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  another  legion, 
for  5 years  also,  as  they  saw  that  a bill  would  be 
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proposed  to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  if  they  did 
not  grant  the  province  themselves.  Caesar  foresaw 
that  the  struggle  between  the  different  parties  at 
Rome  must  eventually  be  terminated  by  the  sword, 
and  he  had  therefore  resolved  to  obtain  an  army, 
which  he  might  attach  to  himself  by  victories  and 
rewards.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Caesar 
united  himself  more  closely  to  Pompey  by  giving 
him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage.  During  the 
next  9 years  Caesar  was  occupied  with  the  subju- 
gation of  Gaul.  lie  conquered  the  whole  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  which  had  hitherto  been  independent 
of  the  Romans,  with  the  exception  of  the  S.  E.  port 
called  Provincim  ; he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
twice  landed  in  Britain,  which  had  been  previously 
unknown  to  the  Romans.  — In  his  1st  campaign  (58) 
Caesar  conquered  the  Helvetii,  who  bad  emigrated 
from  Switzerland  with  the  intention  of  settling  in 
Gaul.  He  next  defeated  Ariovistus,  a German 
king,  who  had  taken  possession  of  part  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Aedui  and  Sequani,  and  pursued  him 
as  far  as  the  Rhine.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign Caesar  went  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  attend  to 
the  civil  duties  of  his  province  and  to  keep  up  his 
communication  with  the  various  parties  at  Rome. 
During  the  whole  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in  Cisalpine 
GanL  — In  his  2nd  campaign  (57)  Caesar  carried 
on  war  with  the  Belgae,  who  dwelt  in  the  N.E.  of 
Gaul  between  the  Sequana  (Seine)  and  tho  Rhine, 
and  after  a severe  straggle  completely  subdued 
them.  — Caesar's  3rd  campaign  in  Gaul  (56)  did 
not  commence  till  late  in  the  year.  He  was  de- 
tained some  months  in  the  N.  of  Italy  by  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Rome.  At  Luca  ( Lwxa ) he  had  in- 
terviews with  most  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome, 
among  others  with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who 
visited  him  in  April.  He  made  arrangements  with 
them  for  the  continuance  of  their  power  ; it  was 
agreed  between  them  that  Crassus  and  Pompey 
should  be  the  consuls  for  the  following  year,  that 
Crassus  should  have  the  province  of  Syria,  Pompey 
the  2 Spains,  and  that  Caesar's  government,  which 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  54,  should  be  prolonged 
for  5 years  after  that  date.  After  making  these 
arrangements  he  crossed  the  Alps, and  carried  on  war 
with  the  Venetiand  the  other  states  in  the  N.TV. 
of  Gaul,  who  had  submitted  to  Crassus,  Caesar's 
legate,  in  the  preceding  year,  but  who  had  now 
risen  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  They  were 
defeated  and  obliged  to  submit  to  Caesar,  and 
during  the  same  time  Crassus  conquered  Aquitania. 
Thus,  in  3 campaigns,  Caesar  subdued  the  whole 
of  Gaul  ; but  the  people  made  several  attempts  to 
recover  their  independence  ; and  it  was  not  till 
their  revolts  had  been  again  and  again  put  down 
by  Caesar,  and  the  flower  of  the  nation  had  pe- 
rished in  battle,  that  they  learnt  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  yoke. — In  his  4th  campaign  (55)  Caesar 
crossed  the  Rhine  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the 
Germans,  but  he  only  remained  18  days  on  the 
further  side  of  the  river.  Late  in  the  summer  he 
invaded  Britain,  but  more  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing some  knowledge  of  the  island  from  personal 
observation,  than  with  the  intention  of  permanent 
conquest  at  present.  He  sailed  from  the  port  Itius 
(probably  Wttsandy  between  Calais  and  Boulogne), 
and  effected  a landing  somewhere  near  ‘he  South 
Foreland,  after  a severe  struggle  with  the  natives. 
The  late  period  of  the  year  compelled  him  to  re- 
turn to  Gaul  after  remaining  only  a short  time  in 
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the  island.  In  this  year,  according  to  his  arrange- 
ment with  Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  were  now 
consuls,  his  government  of  the  Gauls  and  Illyricum 
was  prolonged  for  5 years,  namely,  from  the  1st 
of  January,  53,  to  the  end  of  December,  49.  — 
Caesar's  5th  campaign  (54)  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  his  2nd  invasion  of  Britain.  He  landed  in 
Britain  at  the  same  place  as  in  the  former  year, 
defeated  the  Britons  in  a scries  of  engagements, 
and  crossed  the  Tamesis  {Thames).  The  Britons 
submitted,  and  promised  to  pay  an  annual  tri- 
bute; but  their  subjection  was  only'  nominal,  for 
Caesar  left  no  garrisons  or  military  establish- 
ments behind  him,  and  Britain  remained  nearly 
100  years  longer  independent  of  the  Romans. 
During  the  winter  one  of  the  Roman  legions, 
which  had  been  stationed  under  the  command  of 
T.  Titurius  Sabinus  and  L.  Aurunculeius  Cotta,  in 
the  country  of  the  Eburones,  was  cut  to  pieces  by 
Ambiorix  and  the  Eburones.  Ambiorix  then  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother 
of  the  orator,  who  was  stationed  with  a legion 
among  the  Nervii  ; but  Cicero  defended  himself 
with  bravery,  and  was  at  length  relieved  by  Caesar 
in  person.  In  September  of  this  year,  Julia, 
Caesar's  only  daughter  and  Pompey 's  wife,  died  in 
childbirth. — In  Caesar’s  6th  campaign  (53)  seve- 
ral of  the  Gallic  nations  revolted,  but  Caesar  soon 
compelled  them  to  return  to  obedience.  The  Tre- 
viri,  who  had  revolted,  had  been  supported  by  the 
Germans,  and  Caesar  accordingly  again  crossed  the 
Rhine,  but  made  no  permanent  conquests  on  the 
further  side  of  the  river. — Caesar's  7th  cam- 
paign (52)  was  the  most  arduous  of  all.  Almost 
all  the  nations  of  Gaul  rose  simultaneoasly  in 
revolt,  and  the  supreme  command  was  given  to 
Vercingetorix,by  far  the  ablest  general  that  Caesar 
had  yet  encountered.  After  a most  severe  struggle 
in  which  Caesar’s  military  genius  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle,  the  war  was  brought  to  a conclu- 
sion by  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  before  Alesia  and 
the  surrender  of  this  city. — The  8th  and  9th  cam- 
paigns (51,  50)  were  employed  in  the  final  subju- 
gation of  Gaul,  which  had  entirely  submitted  to 
Caesar  by  the  middle  of  50.  Meanwhile,  an 
estrangement  had  taken  place  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey.  Caesar’s  brilliant  victories  had  gained 
him  fresh  popularity  and  influence  ; and  Pompey 
saw  with  ill-disguised  mortification  that  he  was 
becoming  the  second  person  in  the  state.  He  was 
thus  led  to  join  again  the  oristocratical  party,  by 
the  assistance  of  which  he  could  alone  hope  to  re- 
tain his  position  as  the  chief  man  in  the  Roman 
state.  The  great  object  of  this  party  was  to  de- 
prive Caesar  of  his  command,  and  to  compel  him 
to  come  to  Rome  as  a private  man  to  sue  for  the 
consulship.  They  would  then  have  formally  ac- 
cused him,  and  as  Pompey  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an  army,  the  trial 
would  have  been  a mockery,  and  his  condemnation 
would  have  been  certain.  Caesar  offered  to  resign 
his  command  if  Pompey  would  do  the  same  ; bat 
the  Benatc  would  not  listen  to  any  compromise. 
Accordingly,  on  the  1st  of  January,  49,  the  senate 
passed  a resolution  that  Caesar  should  disband  his 
army  by  a certain  day,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do 
so,  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  state. 
T wo  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Antonius  and  Q.  Cassius,  put 
their  veto  upon  this  resolution,  but  their  opposition 
was  set  at  nought,  and  they  fled  for  refuge  to  Caesar's 
camp.  Under  the  plea  of  protecting  the  tribunes. 
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Caesar  crowed  the  Rubicon,  which  separated  his 
province  from  Italy,  and  marched  towards  Rome. 
Pompey,  who  had  been  entrusted  by  the  senate  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  soon  discovered  how  greatly 
lie  had  overrated  his  own  popularity  and  influence. 
His  own  troops  deserted  to  his  rival  in  crowds  ; 
town  after  town  in  Italy  opened  its  gates  to  Caesar, 
whose  march  wns  like  a triumphal  progress.  The 
only  town  which  offered  Caesar  any  resistance  was 
Corfinium,  into  which  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus 
had  thrown  himself  with  a strong  force  ; but  even 
this  place  was  obliged  to  surrender  at  the  end  of  a 
few  days.  Meantime,  Pompey,  with  the  magistrates 
and  senators,  had  fled  from  Rome  to  Capua,  and 
now,  despairing  of  opposing  Caesar  in  Italy,  he 
marched  from  Capua  to  Brundusiura,  and  on  the 
17th  of  March  embarked  for  Greece.  Caesar  pur- 
sued Pompey  to  Brundusium,  but  he  was  unable 
to  follow  him  to  Greece  for  want  of  ships.  He 
therefore  marched  back  from  Brundusium,  and  re- 
paired to  Rome,  having  thus  in  3 months  become 
master  of  the  whole  of  Italy.  After  remaining  a 
short  time  in  Rome,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  where 
Pompey 's  legates,  Afranius,  Petreius,  and  Varro, 
commanded  powerful  armies.  After  defeating 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  and  receiving  the  submis- 
sion of  Varro,  Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  meantime  been  appointed  dictator  by  the  prae- 
tor M.  Lepidus.  He  resigned  the  dictatorship  at 
the  end  of  1 1 days,  after  holding  the  consular  co- 
mitia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius  Vatia 
Isauricus  were  elected  consuls  for  the  next  year. 
— At  the  beginning  of  January,  48,  Caesar  crossed 
over  to  Greece,  where  Pompey  had  collected  a 
formidable  army.  At  first  the  campaign  was  in 
Pompey’s  favour  ; Caesar  was  repulsed  before 
Dyrrhachium  with  considerable  loss,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  retreat  towards  Thessaly.  In  this  country 
on  the  plains  of  Pharsalus  or  Pbarsalia,  a decisive 
battle  was  fought  between  the  2 armies  on  the  9th 
of  Aagust,  48,  in  which  Pompey  was  completely 
defeated.  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  pursued  by 
Caesar,  but  he  was  murdered  before  Caesar  arrived 
in  the  country.  [Pompbius.]  His  head  was 
brought  to  Caesar,  who  turned  away  from  the 
sight,  shed  tears  at  the  untimely  death  of  his 
rival,  and  put  his  murderers  to  death.  When  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Phonal i*  reached  Rome, 
various  honours  were  conferred  upon  Caesar.  He 
was  appointed  dictator  for  a whole  year  and  consul 
for  5 years,  and  the  tribunician  power  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  for  life.  He  declined  the  consul- 
ship, but  entered  upon  the  dictatorship  in  September 
in  this  year  (48),  and  appointed  M.  Antony  his 
master  of  the  hone.  On  his  arrival  in  Egypt, 
Caesar  became  involved  in  a war,  which  gave  the 
remains  of  the  Pompeian  party  time  to  rally.  This 
war,  usually  called  the  Alexandrine  war,  arose 
from  the  determination  of  Caesar  that  Cleopatra, 
whose  fascinations  had  won  his  heart,  should 
reign  in  common  with  her  brother  Ptolemy  ; but 
this  decision  was  opposed  by  the  guardians  of  the 
young  king,  and  the  war  which  thus  broke  out, 
was  not  brought  to  a close  till  the  latter  end  of 
March,  47.  It  was  soon  after  this,  that  Cleopatra 
had  a son  by  Caesar.  [Cabsaiuon.]  Caesar  re- 
turned to  Rome  through  Syria  and  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  on  hi*  march  through  Pontus  attacked 
Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  who 
had  assisted  Pompey.  He  defeated  Pharnaces 
near  Zela  with  such  ease,  that  he  informed  the 
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senate  of  his  victory  by  the  words,  V wri,  vidt\  vici. 
He  reached  Rome  in  September  (47),  was  ap- 
pointed consul  for  the  following  year,  and  before 
the  end  of  September  set  sail  for  Africa,  where 
Scipio  and  Cato  had  collected  a large  army.  The 
war  was  terminated  by  the  defeat  of  the  Pompeian 
army  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  on  the  6th  of  April, 
46.  Cato,  unable  to  defend  Utica,  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life. — Caesar  returned  to  Rome  in  the 
latter  end  of  July.  He  was  now  the  undisputed 
master  of  the  Roman  world,  but  he  used  his  vic- 
tory with  the  greatest  moderation.  Unlike  other 
conquerors  in  civil  wars,  he  freely  forgave  all  who 
had  home  arms  against  him,  and  declared  that  he 
would  make  no  difference  between  Pompeians  and 
Caesarians.  His  clemency  was  one  of  the  bright- 
est features  of  his  character.  At  Rome  all  parties 
seemed  to  vie  in  paying  him  honour:  the  dictator- 
ship was  bestowed  on  him  for  10  years,  and  the 
censorship,  under  the  new  title  of  Praefechu 
A Jorum*  for  3 years.  He  celebrated  his  victories 
in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus,  and  Africa  by  4 magni- 
ficent triumphs.  Caesar  now  proceeded  to  correct 
the  various  evils  which  had  crept  into  the  state, 
and  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  several  laws  suit- 
able to  the  altered  condition  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  most  important  of  his  measures  this  year  (46) 
was  the  reformation  of  the  calendar.  As  the  Ro- 
man year  was  now  3 months  in  advance  of  the 
real  time,  Caesar  added  90  days  to  this  year,  and 
thus  made  the  whole  year  consist  of  446  days  ; 
and  he  guarded  against  a repetition  of  similar 
errors  for  the  future  by  adapting  the  year  to  the 
sun's  course.  {Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Calendarium.)  — 
Meantime  the  2 sons  of  Pompey,  Sextus  and 
Cneius,  had  collected  a new  array  in  Spain.  Caesar 
set  out  for  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
brought  the  war  to  a close  by  the  battle  of  Munda, 
on  tne  17th  of  March,  45,  in  which  the  enemy 
were  only  defeated  after  a most  obstinate  resistance. 
Cn.  Pompey  was  killed  shortly  afterwards,  but 
Sextus  made  good  his  escape.  Caesar  reached 
Rome  in  September,  and  entered  the  city  in 
triumph.  Fresh  honours  awaited  him.  His  por- 
trait was  to  be  struck  on  coins  ; the  month  of 
Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of  Julius  in  his 
honour  ; he  received  the  title  of  imperator  for  life  ; 
and  the  whole  senate  took  an  oath  to  watch  over  his 
safety.  To  reward  his  followers,  Caesar  increased 
the  number  of  senators  and  of  the  public  magistrates, 
so  that  there  were  to  be  16  praetors,  40  quaestors, 
and  6 aediles.  He  began  to  revolve  vast  schemes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Roman  world.  Among  his  plans  of 
internal  improvement,  he  proposed  to  frame  a digest 
of  all  the  Roman  laws,  to  establish  public  libraries,  to 
drain  the  Pomptine  marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbour 
of  Ostia,  and  to  dig  a canal  through  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  To  protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
empire,  he  meditated  expeditions  against  the  Par- 
thians  and  the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  Danube, 
and  had  already  begun  to  make  preparations  for 
his  departure  to  the  East.  Possessing  royal  power, 
he  now  wished  to  obtain  the  title  of  king,  and 
Antony  accordingly  offered  him  the  diadem  in 
public  on  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia  (the  15th 
of  February) ; but,  seeing  that  the  proposition  was 
not  favourably  received  by  the  people,  he  declined 
it  for  the  present.  — But  Caesar's  power  was  not 
witnessed  without  envy.  The  Roman  aristocracy, 
who  had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  rule  the  Ro- 
man world  and  to  pillage  it  at  their  pleasure,  could 
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ill  brook  a master,  and  resolved  to  remove  him  by 
assassination.  The  conspiracy  against  Caesar’s 
life  had  been  set  afoot  by  Cassius,  a personal  enemy 
of  Caesar’s,  and  there  were  more  than  60  persons 
privy  to  it.  Many  of  these  persons  had  been  raised 
i>y  Caesar  to  wealth  and  honour  ; and  some  of 
them,  such  as  M.  Brutus,  lived  with  him  on  terms 
of  the  most  intimate  friendship.  It  has  been  the 
practice  of  rhetoricians  to  speak  of  the  murder  of 
Caesar  as  a glorious  deed,  and  to  represent  Brutus 
and  Cassius  as  patriots  ; but  the  mask  ought  to  be 
stripped  off  these  false  patriots  ; they  cared  not  for 
the  republic,  but  only  for  themselves  ; and  their 
object  in  murdering  Caesar  was  to  gain  power  for 
themselves  and  their  party.  Caesar  had  many 
warnings  of  his  approaching  fate,  but  he  disre- 
garded them  all,  and  fell  by  the  daggers  of  his 
assassins  on  the  Ides  or  15th  of  March,  44.  At 
an  appointed  signal  the  conspirators  surrounded 
him  ; Casca  dealt  the  first  blow,  and  the  others 
quickly  drew  their  swords  and  attacked  him  ; Cae- 
sar at  first  defended  himself  but  when  he  saw 
that  Brutus,  his  friend  and  favourite,  had  also 
drawn  his  sword,  he  exclaimed  Tu  quogue  Brute  ! 
pulled  his  toga  over  his  face,  and  sunk  pierced 
with  wounds  at  the  foot  of  Pompey’s  statue.  — , 
Julius  Caesar  was  the  greatest  man  of  antiquity. 
He  was  gifted  by  nature  with  the  most  various 
talents,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary attainments  in  the  most  diversified  pur- 
suits. He  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a gene- 
ral, a statesman,  a lawgiver,  a jurist,  an  orator, 
a poet,  an  historian,  a philologer,  a mathematician, 
and  an  architect.  He  was  equally  fitted  to  excel 
in  all,  and  has  given  proofs  that  he  would  have 
surpassed  almost  all  other  men  in  any  subject  to 
which  he  devoted  the  energies  of  his  extraordinary 
mind.  During  the  whole  of  his  busy  life  he  found 
time  for  literary  pursuits,  and  was  the  author  of 
many  works,  the  majority  of  which  has  been  lost. 
The  purity  of  his  Latin  and  the  clearness  of  his 
style  were  celebrated  by  the  ancients  themselves, 
and  are  conspicuous  in  his  Commentariiy  which  are 
his  only  works  that  have  come  down  to  us.  They 
relate  the  history  of  the  first  7 years  of  the  Gallic 
war  in  7 books,  and  the  history  of  the  Civil  war 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the  Alexandrine  in  3 
books.  Neither  of  these  works  completed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gallic  and  Civil  wars.  The  history  of 
the  former  was  completed  in  an  8th  book,  which 
is  usually  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  and  the  history  of 
the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars  were 
written  in  3 separate  books,  which  are  also  ascribed 
to  Hirtius,  but  their  authorship  is  uncertain.  The 
lost  works  of  Caesar  are  : — 1.  AntuxUo,  in  reply 
to  Cicero’s  Cato,  which  Cicero  wrote  in  praise  of 
Cato  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  46.  2. 
De  Analogic  or,  os  Cicero  explains  it,  De  Hatione 
La  tine  loquendi , dedicated  to  Cicero,  contained  in- 
vestigations on  the  Latin  language,  and  were  writ- 
ten by  Caesar  while  he  was  crossing  the  Alps.  3. 
Libri  Auspiciorvm , or  A uguralia.  4.  De  Astris. 
5.  Apopkthegmata,  or  Dicta  collectanea , a collection 
of  good  sayings.  6.  Poemata.  Two  of  these  writ- 
ten in  his  youth,  Laudes  Herculis  and  a tragedy 
Oedipus,  were  suppressed  by  Augustus.  Of  the 
numerous  editions  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  the 
best  are  by  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat  1737*  Stutt- 
gard,  1822;  by  Morus,  Lips.  1780  ; and  by 
Oberlin,  Lips.  1805,  1819. 

C.  Caesar  and  L.  Caesar,  the  sons  of  M.  Vip- 
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sanius  Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus.  L.  Caesar  died  at  Massilia,  on  his  way 
to  Spain,  a.  d.  2,  and  C.  Caesar  in  Lycia,  a.  d.  4, 
of  a wound  which  he  had  received  in  Armenia. 

Caesaraugnsta  ( Zaragoza  or  Saragossa ),  more 
anciently  Saldnba,  a town  of  the  Edetani  on  the 
Iberus  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  was  colonized 
by  Augustus  b.  c.  27,  and  was  the  seat  of  a Con- 
venes Juridicus.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
poet  Prudentius. 

Caes&rea  (Kattrdpsta:  Ka icraptvt:  Caesariensis), 
a name  given  to  several  cities  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  honour  of  one  or  other  of  the  Caesars.  — 1.  C.  ad 
Argaeum,  formerly  Max&ca,  also  EusSbla  (K.  tj 
rpbs  T<p  'Apyaly,  ra  Mdfatca,  EvatStia ; Kesarieh , 
Hu.),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood 
upon  Mount  Argaeus,  about  the  centre  of  Cappa- 
docia, in  the  district  (pmefectura)  called  Cilicia. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  and  when  that 
country  was  made  a Roman  province  by  Tiberius 
(a.  d.  18),  it  received  the  name  of  Caesarea.  It 
was  ultimately  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  — 2. 
C.  Philippi  or  Pandas  (K.  i}  4iAhnrov,  N.  T.  ; K. 
Uaveids ; Iianias ),  a city  of  Palestine,  at  the  S. 
foot  of  M.  Herraon,  on  the  Jordan,  just  below  its 
source  [PanIUM],  built  by  Philip  the  tetrarch, 
b.  c.  3 ; King  Agrippa  called  it  Neronias,  but  it 
soon  lost  this  name.  — 3.  C.  Palace tinae,  formerly 
Stratonis  T orris  (Irpdruvos  riipyos : KaisariyeA, 
Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  just  above  the  boundary  line  between  Samaria 
and  Galilee.  It  was  surrounded  with  a wall  and 
decorated  with  splendid  buildings  by  Herod  the 
Great  (a.  c.  13),  who  called  it  Caesarea,  in  honour 
of  Augustus.  He  also  made  a splendid  harbour 
for  the  city.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  capital 
of  Palestine  and  the  residence  of  the  procurator. 
Vespasian  made  it  a colony,  and  Titus  conferred 
additional  favours  upon  it  ; hence  it  was  called 
Colonia  Flavia.— 4.  C.  Mauretaniae,  formerly 
Iol  (*Ii\  Kaurdpeta : ZershelL,  Ru.),  a Phoenician 
city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  with  a harbour,  the 
residence  of  King  Juba,  who  named  it  Caesarea, 
in  honour  of  Augustus.  When  Claudius  erected 
Mauretania  into  a Roman  province,  he  made 
Caesarea  a colony,  and  the  capital  of  the  middle 
division  of  the  province,  which  was  thence  called 
Mauretania  Caesariensis.  — 5.  C.  ad  Anaxarbnm. 
[Anazarbus.]  There  are  several  others,  which 
are  better  known  by  other  names,  and  several 
which  are  not  important  enough  to  be  mentioned 
here. 

Caes&rion,  son  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  of  Cleo- 
patra, originally  called  Ptoleraaeus  ns  an  Egyptian 
prince,  was  bom  & c.  47.  In  42  the  triumvirs  al- 
lowed him  to  receive  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt, 
and  in  34  Antony  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
king  of  kings.  After  the  death  of  his  mother  in 
30  he  was  executed  by  order  of  Augustus. 

CaeaarodCmum  {Tours),  chief  town  of  the  Tn- 
r5ne»  or  Turfini,  subsequently  called  Turoni,  on 
the  Ligcr  (Loire)  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

Caeaarom&gms.  L {Beauvais),  chief  town  of 
the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgica.— 2.  ( Chelmsford ), 
a town  of  the  Trinobantes  in  Britain. 

Caesena  (Caesenas  -atis : Cesena ),  a town  iz. 
Gallia  Cispadana  on  the  Via  Aemilia  not  far  from 
the  Rubico. 

Caesexmlus  Lento.  [Lento.] 

C&esennlus  Paetua.  [Paetub.] 

Caesetlos  Flavus.  [Flaws.] 
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Caesia,  a surname  of  Minerva,  a translation  of 
the  Greek  yAav*cw»ir. 

Caeala  Sibra  (Hasermoald),  a forest  in  Ger- 
many between  the  Lippe  and  the  Yssel. 

Caeaonla,  first  the  mistress  and  afterwards  the 
wife  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  was  a woman  of 
the  greatest  licentiousness,  and  was  put  to  death 
with  Caligula  together  with  her  daughter,  a.  d.  41. 

M.  Caesonlus,  a judex  at  the  triad  of  Oppianicus 
for  the  murder  of  Cluentius,  B.  c.  74,  and  aedile 
with  Cicero  in  69. 

Caicos  ( Kcuk6s  : A keen  or  Dakir ),  a river  of 
Mytia,  rising  in  M.  Temnus  and  Bowing  past 
Pergamus  into  the  Cumacan  Gulf. 

Caieta  (Caietftnus : Gotta),  a town  in  Latiura 
on  the  borders  of  Campania,  40  stadia  S.  of  For- 
miae,  situated  on  a promontory  of  the  same  name 
and  on  a bay  of  the  sea  called  after  it  Sinus  Caie- 
tanus.  It  possessed  an  excellent  harbour  (Cic. 
pro  Leg.  Man.  12),  and  was  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Caieta , the  nurse  of  Aeneas,  who, 
according  to  some  traditions,  was  buried  at  this 
place. 

Cains,  the  jurist.  [Gaius.] 

Cains  Caeaax.  [Caligula.] 

CAlAber.  [Quintus  Smyrnaiur.] 

Calabria  (Calabri),  the  peninsula  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Italy,  extending  from  Tarentum  to  the  Prom. 
Iapygium,  formed  part  of  Apulia. 

Cal&cta  (KoAf)  ’A KT-fj ; KoAoktiVos  : nr.  Caro- 
mat,  Iiu.),  a town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  founded 
by  Ducetius,  a chief  of  the  Sicels,  about  b.  a 447. 
Calacta  was,  as  its  name  imports,  originally  the 
name  of  the  coast.  (Herod,  vi.  22.) 

C&lactlnus.  [Cabcilius  Calactinus.] 

Calagnrris  (CaLagurritinus:  Culahorra),  a town 
of  the  Vascones  and  a Roman  municipium  in  H Ja- 
pan ia  Tarraconensis  near  the  Iberns,  memorable 
for  its  adherence  to  Sertorius  and  for  its  siege  by 
Pompey  and  his  generals,  in  the  course  of  which 
mothers  killed  and  salted  their  children,  b.  c.  71. 
(Juv.  xv.  93.)  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Quin- 
tilian. 

Calais,  brother  of  Zetcs.  [Zetks.] 

C&ULmA  ].  ( Kalma,  Ru.)  an  important  town 
in  Numidia,  between  Cirta  and  Hippo  Regius,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  Rnbric&tus  (Seibotus).  — 2. 

( Kalat-aJ - Wad),  a town  in  the  W.  of  Mauretania 
Caesariensia,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Malva,  near  its 
mouth. 

C&l&mine,  in  Lydia,  a lake  with  floating  islands, 
sacred  to  the  nymphs. 

Cal&mia  (KaAafuj),  a statuary  and  embosser  at 
Athens,  of  great  celebrity,  was  a contemporary  of 
Phidias,  and  flourished  b.  G>  467 — 429. 

C&l&mus  (KxfAojitoj  : El-Ktdmon),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  a little  S.  of  Tripoli*. 

Cal  anus  (KdAcums),  an  Indian  gymnosophist, 
followed  Alexander  the  Great  from  India,  and 
having  been  taken  ill,  burnt  himself  alive  in  the 
presence  of  the  Macedonians,  3 months  before  the 
death  of  Alexander  (b.  c.  323),  to  whom  he  had 
predicted  his  approaching  end. 

Cal&sixies  (KoAcurlptev),  one  of  the  two  divisions 
(the  other  being  the  Hennotybii)  of  the  warrior- 
caste  of  Egypt.  Their  greatest  strength  was 
250,001)  men,  and  their  chief  abode  in  the  W. 
part  of  the  Delta.  They  formed  the  king's  body 
guard. 

Cal&tla  (Calatinus  : Cajazzo),  a town  in  Sam- 
mum  on  the  Appia  V ia  between  Capua  and  Bene- 
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ventom,  was  conquered  by  the  Romans  b.  c.  313, 
and  was  colonized  by  Julius  Caesar  with  his 
veterans. 

Calatinus,  A.  Atillus,  consul  b.  c.  258,  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  carried  on  the  war  with  success  in 
Sicily.  He  was  consul  a 2nd  time,  254,  when  he 
took  Panormus  ; and  was  dictator,  249,  when  he 
again  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  which  was  the 
first  instance  of  a dictator  commanding  an  army 
out  of  Italy. 

Calaurea  -la  (KaXavpeta,  KaXaupia:  KaXavpel- 
rrjs  : Poro),  a small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  off 
the  coast  of  Argolis  and  opposite  Troezen,  possessed 
a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon,  which  was  re- 
garded as  an  inviolable  asylum.  Hither  Demos- 
thenes fled  to  escape  Antipater,  and  here  he  took 
poison,  b.  c.  322.  This  temple  was  the  place  ot 
meeting  of  an  ancient  Amphictyonia.  (See  DicL 
of  Ant.  p.  79,  b,  2d  ed.) 

Calavlus,  the  name  of  a distinguished  family  at 
Capua,  the  most  celebrated  member  of  which  was 
Pacuvius  Calavius,  who  induced  his  fellow-citizens 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  b.  c.  216. 

Calbis  (5  KdA£u),  also  Indus  ( Quingi  or  Tanas), 
a considerable  river  of  Caria,  which  rises  in  M. 
Cadmus,  above  Cibyra,  and  after  receiving  (ac- 
cording to  Pliny)  60  small  rivers  and  100  mountain 
torrents,  falls  into  the  sea  W.  of  Caunus  and  op- 
posite to  Rhodes. 

Calchas  (K<fAx«r),  son  of  Thestor  of  Mycenae 
or  Megara,  the  wisest  soothsayer  among  the  Greeks 
at  Troy,  foretold  the  length  of  the  Trojan  war,  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  the  pestilence  which  raged  in 
the  Greek  army,  and  advised  the  Greeks  to  build 
the  wooden  horse.  An  oracle  had  declared  that 
Calcbas  should  die  if  he  met  with  a soothsayer 
superior  to  himself ; and  this  came  to  pass  at  Claros, 
near  Colophon,  for  here  Calchas  met  the  soothsayer 
Mopgus,  who  predicted  things  which  Calchas 
could  not.  Thereupon  Calchas  died  of  griefl  After 
his  death  he  had  an  oracle  in  Daunia. 

Caldus,  C.  Caelius.  1.  Rose  from  obscurity  by 
his  oratory,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c.  107, 
when  he  proposed  a lex  tabellaria,  and  consul  94. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  the  party  of 
Marius,  he  fought  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  83.  — • 
2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  Cicero's  quaes- 
tor in  Cilicia,  50. 

Cale  (Oporto),  a port- town  of  the  Callaeci  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis  at  the  mouth  of  the  Durius. 
From  Porto  Cale  the  name  of  the  country  Portugal 
is  supposed  to  have  come. 

Ciledonla.  [Britannia.] 

Calentum,  a town  probably  of  the  Calenses 
Email ici  in  Hispania  Baetica,  celebrated  for  its 
manufacture  of  bricks  so  light  as  to  swim  upon 
water. 

Catenas,  Q.  Fuf las,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c. 
61,  when  he  succeeded  in  saving  P.  Clodius  from 
condemnation  for  his  violation  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  In  59  he  was  praetor,  and  from 
this  time  appears  os  an  active  partizan  of  Caesar. 
In  51  he  was  legate  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  served 
under  Caesar  in  the  civil  war.  In  49  he  joined 
Caesar  at  Brundusium  and  accompanied  him  to 
Spain,  and  in  48  he  was  sent  by  Caesar  from  Epi- 
rus to  bring  over  the  remainder  of  the  troops  from 
Italy,  but  most  of  his  ships  were  taken  by  Bibulus. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  Calenus  took 
many  cities  in  Greece.  In  47  he  was  made  consul 
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by  Caesar.  After  Caesar's  death  (44)  Calenus 
joined  M.  Antony,  and  subsequently  bad  the  com- 
mand of  Antony's  legions  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  At 
the  termination  of  the  Perusinian  war  (4 1 ) Calenus 
died,  and  Octavianus  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  army. 

Cales  or  -ex  ( Ka\i)s  or  -rj( : Ifalubli),  a river 
of  Bithynia,  S.W.  of  Heraclfia  Pontica.  (Thuc. 
iv.  75.) 

Cales  (-is,  usually  PI.  Cales  -ium : Calenus : 
Calvi),  chief  town  of  the  Caleni,  an  Ausonian 
people  in  Campania,  on  the  Via  Latina,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Calais,  son  of  Boreas,  and 
therefore  called  Threicia  by  the  poets.  Cales  was 
taken  and  colonised  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  335.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine. 

Cal&tes  or  -i,  a people  in  Belgic  Gaul  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine  : their  capital  was  J ijliobona. 

Caletor  (KoX^rwp),  son  of  Clytius,  slain  at  Troy 
by  the  Telamonian  Ajax. 

Calldlus.  L Qm  tribune  of  the  plebs  a c.  99, 
carried  a law  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Metellus  Numi- 
dicus  from  banishment.  He  was  praetor  79,  and  j 
had  the  government  of  one  of  the  Spains,  and  on 
his  return  was  accused  by  Q.  Lollius,  and  con- 
demned.—2.  M-,  son  of  the  preceding,  distin- 
guished as  an  orator.  In  57  he  was  praetor,  and 
supported  the  recal  of  Cicero  from  banishment. 
In  51  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  49.  he  joined  Caesar,  who  placed  him  over 
Gallia  Togata,  where  he  died  in  48. 

C&ligdla,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  37—41,  son  of 
Gennanicus  and  Agrippina,  was  born  a.  d.  12,  and 
was  brought  up  among  the  legions  in  Germany. 
His  real  name  was  Cuius  Caesar,  and  he  was  al- 
ways called  Caius  by  his  contemporaries : Caligula 
was  a surname  given  him  by  the  soldiers  from  his 
wearing  in  his  boyhood  small  caligat , or  soldiers' 
boots.  Having  escaped  the  fate  of  his  mother  and 
brother,  he  gained  the  favour  of  Tiberius,  who  raised 
him  to  offices  of  honour,  and  held  out  to  him  hopes 
of  the  succession.  On  the  death  of  Tiberius  (37), 
which  was  either  caused  or  accelerated  by  Caligula, 
the  latter  succeeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  saluted 
by  the  people  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  as  the 
son  of  Gennanicus.  His  first  acts  gave  promise 
of  a just  and  beneficent  reign.  He  pardoned  all 
the  persons  who  had  appeared  as  witnesses  or  ac- 
cusers against  his  family ; he  released  all  the  state- 
prisoners  of  Tiberius ; he  restored  to  the  magistrates 
full  power  of  jurisdiction  without  appeal  to  his 
person,  and  promised  the  senate  to  govern  according 
to  the  laws.  Towards  foreign  princes  he  behaved 
with  great  generosity.  He  restored  Agrippa,  the’ 
grandson  of  Herod,  to  his  kingdom  of  Judaea,  and 
Antiochus  IV.  to  his  kingdom  of  Commagene.  But 
at  the  end  of  8 months  the  conduct  of  Caligula  became 
suddenly  changed.  After  a serious  illness,  which 
probably  weakened  his  mental  powers,  he  appears 
as  a sanguinary  and  licentious  madman.  He  put 
to  death  Tiberius,  the  grandson  of  his  predecessor, 
compelled  his  grandmother  Antonia  and  other 
members  of  his  family  to  make  away  with  them- 
selves, often  caused  persons  of  both  sexes  and  of 
mil  ages  to  be  tortured  to  death  for  his  amusement 
while  taking  his  meals,  and  on  one  occasion,  during 
the  exhibition  of  the  games  in  the  Circus,  he  ordered 
a great  number  of  the  spectators  to  be  seized,  and 
to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts.  Such  was 
his  love  of  blood  that  he  wished  the  Roman 
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people  had  only  one  head,  that  he  might  cut  it  off 
with  a blow.  His  obscenity  was  as  great  as  his 
cruelty.  He  carried  on  an  incestuous  intercourse 
with  his  own  sisters,  and  no  Roman  woman  was 
safe  from  his  attacks.  His  marriages  were  dis- 
gracefully contracted  and  speedily  dissolved ; and 
the  only  woman  who  exercised  a permanent  in- 
fluence over  him  was  his  last  wife  Caesonia.  In 
his  madness  he  considered  himself  a god ; be  even 
built  a temple  to  himself  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and 
appointed  priests  to  attend  to  his  worship.  He 
sometimes  officiated  as  his  own  priest,  making  his 
horse  Incitatu.%  which  he  afterwards  raised  to  the 
consulship,  his  colleague.  His  monstrous  extrava- 
gancies soon  exhausted  the  coffers  of  the  state. 
One  instance  may  show  the  senseless  way  in  which 
he  spent  his  money.  He  constructed  a bridge  of 
boats  between  Baiae  and  Puteoli,  a distance  of 
about  3 miles,  and  after  covering  it  with  earth  he 
built  houses  upon  it  When  it  was  finished,  he 
gave  a splendid  banquet  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
and  concluded  the  entertainment  by  throwing  num- 
bers of  the  guests  into  the  sea.  To  replenish  the 
treasury  he  exhausted  Italy  and  Rome  by  hit  ex- 
tortions, and  then  marched  into  Gaul  in  40,  which 
he  plundered  in  all  directions.  With  his  troops 
he  advanced  to  the  ocean,  as  if  intending  to  cross 
over  into  Britain  ; he  drew  them  up  in  battle  array, 
and  then  gave  them  the  signal  — to  collect  sheila, 
which  he  called  the  spoils  of  conquered  Ocean. 
The  Roman  world  at  length  grew  tired  of  snch  a 
mad  tyrant  Four  months  after  his  return  to  the 
city,  on  the  24th  of  January  41,  he  was  murdered 
by  Cassius  Chaerea,  tribune  of  a praetorian  cohort, 
Cornelius  Sabinus  and  others.  His  wife  Caesonia 
and  his  daughter  were  likewise  put  to  death. 

Calingae,  a numerous  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  on  the  E.  coast,  below  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges. 

Calinipaxa  (Cattonge?  a little  above  27°  N. 
lat),  a city  on  the  Ganges,  N.  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Jomanes  (Jumna),  said  to  have  been  the 
furthest  point  in  India  reached  by  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator. 

Callalci,  CallaecL  [Gallaecl] 

Callatif  (KdAAarts,  KdAanj : KaAanaj'd* ; 

Kollal,  Kollati),  a town  of  Moesia,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  originally  a colony  of  Miletus,  and  afterwards 
of  Heraclea. 

Calll&rus  (KaAAlapos),  a town  in  Locris,  men- 
tioned by  Homer. 

Calllas  and  Hipponlcus  (KoAAiai,  Irwimuns), 
a noble  Athenian  family,  celebrated  for  their  wealth. 
They  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dignity  of  toreh- 
bearer  at  the  Eieusinian  mysteries,  and  claimed 
descent  from  Triptolemus.  1.  Hipponicus  I.,  ac- 
quired a large  fortune  by  fraudulently  making  use 
of  the  information  he  had  received  from  Solon 
respecting  the  introduction  of  his  a«<rdxd«o,  b.  c. 
594.  (Plut.  Sol.  15.)  — 2.  Callias  L,  son  of  Phae- 
nippus,  an  opponent  of  Pisistratus,  and  a conqueror 
at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games.  — 3.  Hippo- 
nicus H.f  sumamed  Ammon,  son  of  No.  2.  —4. 
Callias  II.,  son  of  No.  3,  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  490.  He  was  afterwards  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  Artaxerxes,and  according  to  some  accounts 
negotiated  a peace  with  Persia,  449,  on  terms  roost 
humiliating  to  the  latter.  On  his  return  to  Athens, 
he  was  accused  of  having  taken  bribes,  and  was 
condemned  to  a fine  of  50  talents.  — 6.  Hipponi- 
cua  HI.,  son  of  No.  4,  one  of  the  Athenian  gene- 
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Txls  in  their  inclusion  into  the  territory  of  Tanagra, 
4*26,  also  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Delium, 
■424,  where  he  was  killed.  It  was  his  divorced 
wife,  and  not  his  widow,  whom  Pericles  married. 
His  daughter  Hipparete  was  married  to  Alcibiadea, 
with  a dowry  of  10  talents : another  daughter  was 
married  to  Theodorua,  and  became  the  mother  of 
Isocrates  the  orator.  — 6.  Calliaa  III.,  son  of  No. 
5.  by  the  lady  who  married  Pericles,  dissipated 
all  his  ancestral  wealth  on  sophists,  flatterers,  and 
women.  The  scene  of  Xenophon’s  Banquet^  and 
also  that  of  Plato’s  Protagoras  is  laid  at  his  house. 
He  is  said  to  have  ultimately  reduced  himself  to 
absolute  beggary.  In  400  he  was  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  crush  Andocides.  In  392  he  com- 
manded the  Athenian  heavy-armed  troops,  when 
Iphicrates  defeated  the  Spartans;  and  in  371  he 
was  one  of  the  envoys  empowered  to  negotiate 
peace  with  Sparta. 

Callla*.  L A wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on  con- 
dition of  marrying  Cimon’s  sister,  Elpinice,  paid 
for  him  the  fine  of  50  talents  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  Miltiades.  He  appears  to  have  been 
unconnected  with  the  nobler  family  of  Callias  and 
Hipponicus.  — 2.  Tyrant  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
and  the  rival  of  Plutarchus,  tyrant  of  Eretria.  He 
w as  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Phocion,  b.c. 
350,  and  thereupon  betook  himself  to  the  Macedo- 
nian court;  but  as  he  could  not  obtain  aid  from 
Philip,  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians, 
and  by  their  means  obtained  the  supremacy  in  the 
island.  — 3.  A poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished 
B.  c.  412  ; the  names  of  6 of  his  comedies  are  pre- 
served.—4.  Of  Syracuse,  a Greek  historian,  was 
a contemporary  of  Agathocles,  and  wrote  a history 
of  Sicily  in  2‘2  books,  embracing  the  reign  of  Agn- 
thodes,  b.  c.  317 — 289. 

Callicr&tea  (KoAAarpdrTjt).  L An  Achaean, 
exerted  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans. On  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
Romans,  b.  c.  168,  Callicrates  pointed  out  1000 
Achaeans,  as  having  favoured  the  cause  of  Perseus, 
who  were  taken  to  Rome  ; and  among  them  was 
the  historian  Polybius.  Callicrates  died  at  Rhodes, 
149.— 3.  One  of  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.— 4.  A I^acedaemonian 
sculptor,  made  ants  and  other  animals  out  of  ivory, 
so  small  that  one  could  not  distinguish  the  different 
limbs. 

Callicratidas  (KaAAufparlSas),  a Spartan,  suc- 
ceeded Lysander  as  admiral  of  the  I«acedaemonian 
fleet,  b.  c.  406,  took  Methymna,  and  shut  upConon 
in  Mytilene ; but  the  Athenians  sent  out  a fleet  of 
150  sail,  and  defeated  Callicratidas  off  the  Arginusoe. 
Callicratidas  fell  in  the  battle.  Callicratidas  was  a 
plain,  blunt  Spartan  of  the  old  school.  Witness 
his  answer,  when  asked  what  sort  of  men  the  loni- 
ans  were : u Bad  freemen,  but  excellent  slaves.” 

CallidrSmtUB  or  -um  (KoAAtSpojuor),  part  of  the 
range  of  Mt.  Oetm,  near  Thermopylae. 

C&Uifae  ( Callif&nus : Calvin ),  a town  in  Sam- 
nium,  perhaps  in  the  territory  of  Allifee. 

Callimachus  (KoAA/juaxos).  1.  The  Athenian 
polemarch,  commanded  the  right  wing  at  Mara- 
thon, where  he  was  slain,  after  behaving  with 
much  gallantry,  b.  c.  490.  This  is  the  last  re- 
corded instance  of  the  polemarch  performing  the 
military  duties  which  his  name  implies.  — 2.  A 
celebrated  Alexandrine  grammarian  and  poet,  was 
a native  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  and  a descendant  of 
the  Battiadae,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Bair 
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tiades.  He  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  reigns  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia  and  Euergetes,  and  was 
chief  librarian  of  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria, 
from  about  b.  a 260  until  his  death  about  240. 
He  founded  a celebrated  grammatical  school  at 
Alexandria,  and  among  his  pupils  were  Eratos- 
thenes, Aristophanes  of  Byxantium,  and  Apollonius 
Rhodiua.  We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the 
life  of  Callimachus  except  his  enmity  with  his 
former  pupil  Apollonius  Rbodius,  which  is  related 
elsewhere.  [Apollonius,  No.  6.]  He  is  said  to 
have  written  800  works,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  on 
an  infinite  variety  of  subjects,  but  of  these  we 
possess  only  some  of  bis  poems,  which  are  charac- 
terized rather  by  labour  and  learning  than  by  real 
poetical  genius.  Hence  Ovid  (Am.  i.  15. 14)  says 
of  Callimachus,  Qvamvis  mgertio  non  valet , arte 
valet.  The  extant  works  of  Callimachus  are  6 
Hymns  in  hexameter  verse,  5 in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  1,  on  the  bath  of  Pallas,  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  72  Epigrams , which  belong  to  the  best  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  were  incorporated 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  at  an  early  time.  We 
have  only  a few  fragments  of  his  elegies.,  which 
enjoyed  great  celebrity,  and  were  imitated  by  the 
Roman  poets,  the  most  celebrated  of  whose  imita- 
tions is  the  De  Coma  Berenices  of  Catullus.  Of 
the  lost  poems  of  Callimachus  the  most  important 
were,  Atria.  Causes , an  epic  poem  in  4 books,  on  the 
causes  of  the  various  mythical  stories,  Ac.,  and  an 
epic  poem  entitled  J/ccaU,  the  name  of  on  aged 
woman  who  received  Theseus  hospitably  when  ho 
went  out  to  fight  against  the  Mnrathoni&n  bull. 
— Editions.  By  Spanheira,  Ultraj.  1697,  re-edited 
by  Ernesti,  Lugd.  Batav.  1761  ; by  Blomfield, 
Lond.  1815  ; by  Volxer,  Lips.  1817.  — 3.  An 
architect  and  statuary,  of  uncertain  country,  who  is 
said  to  have  invented  the  Corinthian  column,  and 
who  must  have  lived  before  B.  c.  396.  He  was  so 
anxious  to  give  his  works  the  last  touch  of  perfec- 
tion that  he  lost  the  grand  and  sublime  ; whence 
Dionysius  compares  him  to  the  orator  Lysias.  Cal- 
limachus was  never  satisfied  with  himself,  and 
therefore  received  the  epithet  *aKif<fT«xroj,  which 
Pliny  interprets  as  calumniator  sui. 

Calllmedon  ( KoAA^«5wk),  one  of  the  orators  at 
Athens  in  the  Macedonian  interest,  and  a friend 
of  Phocion,  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  his  absence,  b.c.  317. 

C&llmions  Seleucua.  [Sxlrucus.] 

Calllnus  (KoAAjpof ),  of  Ephesus,  the  earliest 
Greek  elegiac  poet,  probably  flourished  about  il  c. 
700.  Only  one  of  his  elegies  is  extant,  consisting 
of  21  lines,  in  which  he  exhorts  his  countrymen  to 
courage  and  perseverance  against  their  enemies. 
Printed  in  Bergk’s  Portae  Lyric*  Graed , p.  303, 

Calliope.  [Musak.J 

Calllfipe  (KaAAnhr7j),  a considerable  city  in  the 
W.  of  Parthia,  founded,  or  else  enlarged,  by 
Seleucus  Nicator. 

Calllphon  (KoAAujwv),  a Greek  philosopher, 
and  probably  a disciple  of  Epicurus,  is  condemned 
by  Cicero  as  making  the  chief  good  of  man  to  con- 
sist in  an  union  of  virtue  ( [honestas ) and  bodily 
pleasure  (rfSorfr,  voluptas). 

Callipdlis  (KoAAlwoAir : KaAAnroAfnjs).  L 
( Gallipoli ),  a Greek  town  on  the  Tarentine  gulf  ip 
Calabria.  — 2.  A town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily 
not  far  from  Aetna,  — 3.  ( Gallipoli ),  a town  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  opposite  Lampsacus.  —4. 
A town  in  Aetolia.  See  Gallium. 
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Callippldea  (KaAArmrftrjs),  of  Athena,  a cele- 
brated tragic  actor,  a contemporary  of  Alcibiadea 
and  Agesilaus. 

Callippus  (KaAXimroi).  1.  An  Athenian,  ac- 
companied Dion  to  Syracuse,  where  be  murdered 
the  latter  B.  c.  353.  Callippus  now  usurped  the 
government  of  Syracuse,  but  was  expelled  the  city 
at  the  end  of  13  months,  and  after  wandering 
about  Sicily  with  his  mercenaries  was  at  length 
put  to  death  by  his  own  friends.  — 2.  An  astrono- 
mer of  Cyzicus,  came  to  Athens,  where  he  assisted 
Aristotle  in  rectifying  and  completing  the  disco- 
veries of  Eudoxus.  Callippus  invented  the  period 
or  cycle  of  76  years,  called  after  him  the  CaUippsc, 
which  commenced  a.  c.  330. 

CaUirrhM(KaAAi$dij).  L Daughter  of  Oceanus, 
wife  of  Chrysaor,  and  mother  of  Geryones  and 
Echidna.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Achelous  and  wife  of 
Alcmaeon,  induced  her  husband  to  procure  her  the 
peplus  and  necklace  of  Harmon ia,  by  which  she 
caused  his  death.  [Alcmakon.]  — 3.  Daughter 
of  Seaman der,  wife  of  Tros,  and  mother  of  Ilus 
and  Ganymede*. 

Callirrhoe  (KoAAifJ^frj),  afterwards  called  En- 
neacrUnus  (^Errsdnpouvos)  or  the  “ Nine  Springs,” 
because  its  water  was  distributed  by  9 pipes,  was 
the  most  celebrated  well  in  Athens,  and  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  Cullirrhoe . It  was  situated 
in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  city  between  the 
OlympiOum  and  the  Ilissus. 

Callisthenes  (KaAAnrdsVrjr),  of  Olynthns,  a 
relation  and  a pupil  of  Aristotle,  accompanied 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia.  In  his  intercourse 
with  Alexander  he  was  arrogant  and  bold,  and 
took  every  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  independ- 
ence. He  expressed  his  indignation  at  Alexander’s 
adoption  of  Oriental  customs,  and  especially  at  the 
requirement  of  the  ceremony  of  adoration.  He 
thus  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  king, 
that  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to  the  plot  of 
Hermolaus  to  assassinate  Alexander ; and  after 
being  kept  in  chains  for  7 months,  was  either  put 
to  death  or  died  of  disease.  Callisthenes  wrote  an 
account  of  Alexander’s  expedition  ; a history  of 
Greece,  in  10  books,  from  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa 
to  the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philome- 
lus  (b.  c.  387 — 357)  ; and  other  works,  all  of 
which  have  perished. 

Callisto  (KaAAurT«j),an  Arcadian  nymph,  hence 
called  Nonacrlna  virgo  (Ov.  Met.  ii.  409)  from  No- 
nacria,  a mountain  in  Arcadia,  was  daughter  either 
of  Lycaon  or  of  Nycteus  or  of  Cetcus,  and  a compa- 
nion of  Artemis  in  the  chase.  She  was  beloved  by 
Zeus,  who  metamorphosed  her  into  a she- bear  that 
Hera  might  not  become  acquainted  with  the 
amour.  But  Hera  learnt  the  truth,  and  caused 
Artemis  to  slay  Callisto  during  the  chase.  Zeus 
placed  Callisto  among  the  stars  under  the  name  of 
Arctos , or  the  Bear.  Arcas  was  her  son  by  Zeus. 
According  to  Ovid  Jupiter  (Zeus)  overcame  the 
virtue  of  Callisto  by  assuming  the  form  of  Arte- 
mis ; Juno  (Hera)  then  metamorphosed  Callisto 
into  a bear  ; and  when  Arcas  during  the  chase 
was  on  the  point  of  killing  his  mother  Jupiter 
placed  both  among  the  stars.  [Arctos.] — Ac- 
cording to  a modem  scholar  Callisto  is  merely  ano- 
ther form  of  Calliste,  n surname  of  Artemis,  and  she 
is  therefore  the  same  as  this  goddess.  The  she- 
bear  was  the  symbol  of  the  Arcadian  Artemis. 

Callistratia  (KaAAurrparfa),  a town  in  Paphla- 
gonia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
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Callittr&tTLf  ( KaAAf<rrp<rroj).  1.  An  Athenian 
orator,  son  of  Callicrates  of  Aphidna.  His  oratory 
was  greatly  admired  by  Demosthenes,  and  his 
speech  on  the  affair  of  Oropua,  b.  c.  366.  is  said  to 
have  excited  the  emulation  of  Demosthenes,  and 
to  have  caused  the  latter  to  devote  himself  to  ora- 
tory. After  taking  an  active  part  in  public  affairs, 
generally  in  favour  of  Sparta,  Callistratus  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Athenians  in  361, 
and  went  into  banishment  to  Methone  in  Mace- 
donia. He  ultimately  returned  to  Athens,  and 
was  pot  to  death.  During  his  exile  he  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  city  of  Datnm,  afterwards  Phi- 
lippi.—2.  A Greek  grammarian,  and  a disciple  of 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium. —3.  A Roman  jurist, 
frequently  cited  in  the  Digest,  wrote  at  least  as 
late  as  the  reign  (a.  d.  19ff— 211)  of  Severus  and 
Antoninus  (i.e.  Septimius  Severus  and  CaracaJla). 

Callistus,  C.  JUlIos,  a freed  man  of  Caligula, 
possessed  great  influence  in  the  reigns  of  Caligula 
and  Claudius,  and  is  the  person  to  whom  the 
physician  Scribonius  Largu*  dedicates  his  work. 

CaUItun  (KdA  A to? : KaAAicfa),  railed  Callipolis 
by  Livy  (xxxvi.  30),  a town  in  Aetolia  in  the 
valley  of  the  Spercheus,  S.W.  of  Hypata. 

Callixfcnus  (KoAAl{eroj),  the  leader  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Athenian  generals  who  had  con- 
quered at  Arginuaae,  b.  c.  406.  Not  long  after 
the  execution  of  the  generals,  the  Athenians  re- 
pented of  their  unjust  sentence,  and  decreed  the 
institution  of  criminal  accusations  against  Callixe- 
nus,  but  he  escaped  from  Athens.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy,  403,  Callixenus  took  advantage 
of  the  general  amnesty,  and  returned  to  Athena,  but 
no  man  would  give  him  either  water  or  light  for  his 
fire,  and  he  perished  miserably  of  hunger. 

Call  on  (KdAAwv).  L An  artist  of  Aegina, 

flourished  b.c.  516.  — 2.  An  artist  of  Elis,  lived 
before  b.  c.  436. 

Cal  or.  L A river  in  Samniura,  flows  past  Be- 
neventum  and  falls  into  the  Vultumus,  — 2.  (Co- 
lons), a river  in  Lurania,  falls  into  the  Silarus. 

Calpe  (KdAirrj  : Gib  raker),  a mountain  in  the  S. 
of  Spain  on  the  Straits  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean.  This  and  M.  Abyla  opposite  to  it 
on  the  African  coast,  were  called  the  Columns  of 
Hercules.  [Abyla.] 

Calpe  (KdAwt; : Kirpeh\  a river,  promontory, 
and  town  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  between  the 
rivers  Psilis  and  Sangarius. 

Calpumla,  daughter  of  L.  Calpumius  Pisa, 
consul  b.  c.  58,  and  last  wife  of  the  dictator  Caesar, 
to  whom  she  was  married  in  59.  The  reports  re- 
specting the  conspiracy  against  Caesar’s  life  filled 
Calpumia  with  the  liveliest  apprehensions  ; she  in 
vain  entreated  her  husband  not  to  leave  home  on 
the  Ides  of  March,  44. 

Calpnrnla  Gena,  plebeian,  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Calpus,  a son  of  Numa.  It  was 
divided  into  the  families  of  Bestia,  Bib  ulus, 
Flamma,  and  Piso. 

T.  Calpurnluj  8icillu8,  the  author  of  1 1 Ec- 
logues in  Latin  verse,  which  are  close  imitations 
of  Virgil,  perhaps  lived  about  a.  d.  290.  — Edi- 
tions. In  the  Poe  toe  Lai  ini  M mores  of  Wemsdorff ; 
and  by  Glaeser,  Gotting.  1842. 

Calva,  a surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  probably 
in  honour  of  the  Roman  women,  who  are  said, 
during  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  to  have  cut  off 
their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making  bow-string*. 

Cal  ven  tins,  an  Insubrian  Gaul,  of  the  town  of 
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Placentia,  whose  daughter  married  L.  Piso,  the 
father  of  L.  Piso  Cacsoninua,  consul  B.  c.  58.  In 
his  speech  against  the  latter,  Cicero  upbraids  him 
with  the  low  origin  of  his  mother,  and  calls  him 
Caenoninus  SemipUicentinus  Calvcntius. 

Calvinna,  Domltlus.  L Cn.f  curule  aedile, 
b.  c.  299,  consul  283,  and  dictator  and  censor  280. 
In  his  consulship  he,  together  with  his  colleague 
Dolabelia,  defeated  the  Gauls  and  Etruscans,  and 
hence  received  the  surname  Maximus.  — 2.  Cn., 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  59,  when  he  supported  Bibu* 
lus  against  Caesar,  praetor  56,  and  consul  53, 
through  the  influence  of  Pompey.  In  the  civil 
war  he  joined  Caesar.  In  49  he  fought  under 
Curio  in  Africa  ; and  in  48  he  fought  under  Caesar 
in  Greece,  and  commanded  the  centre  of  Caesar's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  In  47  he  had  the 
command  of  Asia,  and  in  46  he  fought  in  Africa 
against  the  Pompeian  party.  After  Caesar's  death 
(44)  he  fought  under  Octavi&n  and  Antony  against 
the  republicans.  In  40  be  was  consul  a 2nd  time, 
and  in  39  went  as  proconsul  to  Spain,  where  he 
defeated  the  revolted  CenetaaL 

Calvinna,  L.  Sextlus,  consul  ac.  124,  defeated 
the  Salim ii  and  other  people  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
and  in  123  founded  the  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae 
04  tr). 

Cal  vinos,  T.  Veturlua,  twice  consul,  a c.  334 
and  321.  In  his  second  consulship  he  and  his 
colleague  Sp.  Postumius  Albums  were  defeated  by 
the  Sabines  at  Caudium.  For  details  see  Albi- 
nub.  No.  3. 

Calvislus  Sablnus.  fSaaiNus.] 

Cal  Vos,  Lielnlua.  [Licinius.J 

C&lycadnua  (KoAukoSkm).  1.  (Gkiuk  Sooyoo), 
a considerable  river  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  navigable 
as  far  up  as  Seleucia.— 2.  The  promontory  of  this 
name,  mentioned  by  Polybius  (xxii.  26)  and  Livy 
(xxxviii.  38),  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Ankmu- 
KWM. 

Calydnae  (KoA&Si'cu  rijtroi).  L Two  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Troas.  between  Tenedos 
and  the  Prom.  Lee  turn.  — 2.  A group  of  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Curia,  N.W.  of  Cos,  belonging  to 
the  Sporades.  The  largest  of  them  was  called 
Caiydna.  and  afterwards  Calymna  (now  Kalimno). 

Calyduon  (KaAv5«v:  KaAoSwvior),  an  ancient 
town  of  Aetolia  on  the  Evenus  in  the  land  of  the 
Curetes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aetolus  or 
his  son  Calydon.  The  surrounding  country  pro- 
duced wine,  oil,  and  com  ; and  in  the  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  took  place  the  celebrated 
hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  The  inhabitants 
were  removed  by  Augustus  to  Nicopolis. 

Calymna.  [Calyonak.] 

Calynda  (KdAvriSa:  KaAwSsvs),  a city  of  Caria, 
E.  of  Caunus,  and  60  Btadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from 
the  sea.  The  Calyndians  fomied  a part  of  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes,  under  their  king  Damasithymus : 
afterwards  they  were  subject  to  the  Caunians;  and 
both  cities  were  added  by  the  Homans  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Rhodes. 

Calypso  (KaAiaJw),  daughter  of  Ocean  os  and 
Tethys,  or  of  Nereus,  or,  according  to  Homer,  of 
Atlas,  was  a nymph  inhabiting  the  island  of  Ogygia, 
on  which  Ulysses  was  shipwrecked.  Calypso  loved 
the  unfortunate  hero,  and  promised  him  immor- 
tality if  he  would  remain  with  her.  Ulysses  re- 
fused, and  after  she  had  detained  him  7 years,  the 
gods  compelled  ber  to  allow  him  to  continue  his 
journey  homewards. 
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CamalodfLnum  (Colchester),  the  capital  of  the 
Trinohantes  in  Britain,  and  the  first  Roman  co- 
lony in  the  island,  founded  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, ▲.  i>.  43. 

Camarilla  (K afiapiva:  Ka+iapivcuos : Camerina ), 
a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hipparis,  founded  by  Syracuse,  a.  c.  599.  It 
was  several  times  destroyed  by  Syracuse ; and  in 
the  1st  Punic  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.  Scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town  remain.  In  the 
neighbourhood  was  a marsh,  which  the  inhabitants 
drained  contrary  to  the  command  of  an  oracle,  and 
thus  opened  a way  to  their  enemies  to  take  the 
town : hence  arose  the  proverb  /ri?  Kiva  Ka/i aplvay, 
ne  tnoveas  Camarinam . 

Cambllni  Montes,  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

C&mbys&ne  (Kap€v(T7}trri),  a district  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  the  borders  of  Iberia  and  Colchis. 

C&mbyses  (Kafi€0tnjs).  1.  Father  of  Cyrus 
the  Great.— 2.  Second  king  of  Persia,  succeeded 
his  father  Cyrus,  and  reigned  B.C.  529 — 522.  In 
525  he  conquered  Egypt ; but  an  army  which  he 
sent  against  the  Ammonians  perished  in  the  sands, 
and  the  forces,  which  he  led  in  person  against  the 
Aethiopians  S.  of  Egypt,  were  compelled  by  failure 
of  provisions  to  return.  On  his  return  to  Memphis 
he  treated  the  Egyptians  with  great  cruelty  ; he 
insulted  their  religion,  and  slew  their  god  Apis 
with  his  own  hands.  He  also  acted  tyrannically 
towards  his  own  family  and  the  Persians  in  ge- 
neral. He  caused  his  own  brother  Smerdis  to  be 
murdered  ; but  a Mogian  personated  the  deceased 
prince,  and  set  up  a claim  to  the  throne.  [Smbr- 
dis.]  Cambvees  forthwith  set  out  from  Egypt 
against  this  pretender,  but  died  in  Syria,  at  a place 
named  Ecbatana,  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the 
thigh,  522. 

Cambyses  (Kaji&J<r»js).  L (fora),  a river  of 
Iberia  and  Albania,  which,  after  uniting  with  the 
Alazon  ( Alastw ),  falls  into  the  Cyrus.  — 2.  A 
small  river  of  Media,  falling  into  the  Caspian  be- 
tween the  A raxes  and  the  Amardus. 

Camfinae  (not  Camoenae ),  also  called  Casmenae, 
Carmenae.  The  name  is  connected  with  carmen,  a 
u prophecy."  The  Camenae  accordingly  were  pro- 
phetic nymphs,  and  they  belonged  to  the  religion  of 
ancient  Italy,  although  later  traditions  represent  their 
worship  as  introduced  iuto  Italy  from  Arcadia,  and 
some  accounts  identify  them  with  the  Muses.  The 
most  important  of  these  goddesses  was  Carmenta 
or  Carmentia,  who  had  a temple  at  the  foot  of  the 
Capitoline  hill,  and  altars  near  the  porta  Carraen- 
talis.  Respecting  her  festival  see  Dirt,  of  Ant. 
art.  Carmenta/ia.  The  traditions  which  assigned 
a Greek  origin  to  her  worship,  state  that  her  ori- 
ginal name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  Evandkr  by  Hermes,  with  whom  she 
fled  to  Italy. 

Camerla  (Camerinus),  an  ancient  town  of  La- 
tiumi  conquered  by  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

Camerinum  or  Camarinam,  more  anciently 
Camera  (Camertes  : Camerino),  a town  in  Umbna 
on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  an  ally  of  the  Romans 
against  the  Etruscans,  b.  c.  308,  and  also  an  ally 
of  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  subsequently 
a Roman  colony. 

Camerinus,  the  name  of  a patrician  family  of 
the  Sulpicia  gens,  the  members  of  which  frequently 
held  the  consulship  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic 
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(B.C.  500,  490,  461,  393,  345).  After  b.  c.  345 
the  Camerini  disappear  from  history  for  400  years, 
but  they  are  mentioned  again  as  one  of  the  noblest 
Roman  families  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire. 

Camerinus,  a Roman  poet,  contemporary  with 
Ovid,  wrote  a poem  on  the  capture  of  Troy  by 
Hercules. 

Camlcus  (Kaptnis : Ka/zhctor),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Sicani  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily  on  a river  of 
the  same  name,  occupied  the  site  of  the  citadel  of 
Agrigkntum. 

Camilla,  daughter  of  king  Metabus  of  the  Vol- 
scian  town  of  Privemum,  was  one  of  the  swift- 
footed servants  of  Diana,  accustomed  to  the  chase 
and  to  war.  She  assisted  Turnus  against  Aeneas, 
and  after  slaying  numbers  of  the  Trojans  was  at 
length  killed  by  A runs. 

Cimillus,  Furi us.  1.  M.,  one  of  the  great  he- 
roes of  the  Roman  republic.  He  was  censor  &c. 
403,  in  which  year  Livy  erroneously  places  his 
first  consular  tribunate.  He  was  consular  tribune 
for  the  first  time  in  401,  and  for  the  second  time 
in  398.  In  396  he  was  dictator,  when  he  gained 
a glorious  victory  over  the  Faliscans  and  Fidenates, 
to«k  Veii,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  riding  in 
a chariot  drawn  by  white  horses.  In  394  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  third  time, and  reduced  the 
Faliscans.  The  story  of  the  schoolmaster  who  at- 
tempted to  betray  the  town  of  Falerii  to  Camillus, 
belongs  to  this  campaign.  In  391,  Camillus  was 
accused  of  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of 
the  booty  of  Veii,  and  went  voluntarily  into  exile 
at  Ardea.  Next  year  (390)  the  Gauls  took  Rome, 
and  laid  siege  to  Ardea.  The  Romans  in  the  Ca- 
pitol recalled  Camillus,  and  appointed  him  dictator 
in  bis  absence.  Camillus  hastily  collected  an 
army,  attacked  the  Gauls,  and  defeated  them  com- 
pletely. [Brxnnur.]  His  fellow-citixens  saluted 
him  as  the  Second  Romulus.  In  389  Camillus  was 
dictator  a third  time,  and  defeated  the  Volscians, 
Aequians,  and  other  nations.  In  386  he  was 
consular  tribune  for  the  fourth,  in  384  for  the  fifth, 
and  in  381  for  the  sixth  time.  In  368  he  was 
appointed  dictator  a fourth  time  to  resist  the  roga- 
tions of  C.  Licinins  Stolo.  Next  year,  367,  he 
was  dictator  a fifth  time,  and  though  80  years  of 
age,  he  completely  defeated  the  Gauls.  He  died 
of  the  pestilence,  365.  Camillus  was  the  great 
general  of  his  age,  and  the  resolute  champion  of 
the  patrician  order.  His  history  has  received 
much  legendary  and  traditional  fable,  and  requires 
a careful  critical  sifting.  — 2.  Sp.,  son  of  No.  ]., 
first  praetor  367.-3.  L.,  also  son  of  No.  1,  was 
dictator  350  in  order  to  hold  the  comitia,  and 
consul  349,  when  he  defeated  the  Gauls.  — 4.  L., 
son  of  No.  2,  consul  338,  when  he  took  Tibur,  and 
in  conjunction  with  his  colleague  Mnenius  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  Latium.  In  325  he  was 
consul  a second  time. — 5.  M.,  proconsul  of  Africa 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  defeated  the  Numidian 
Tacfarinns,  a.  D.  17.  — 6.  M.,  sumamed  Scriboni- 
anus,  consul  a.  D.  32,  under  Tiberius.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  was  legate 
of  Dalmatia,  where  he  revolted,  but  was  conquered, 
42,  sent  into  exile,  and  died  53. 

Camlrua  ( Kduttpot : Kapeiptfo),  a Dorian  town 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Caminn,  son  of  Cercnphns 
and  Cydippe,  and  the  principal  town  in  the  island 
before  the  foundation  of  Rhodes.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  poet  Pisander. 
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Camlsa  (K dpura\  a fortress  in  Cappadocia,  23 
Roman  miles  E.  of  Sebaste. 

Camoenae.  [Camknae.] 

Camp&nla  (Campanils : Terra  di  Lavoro).  a 

district  of  Italy,  the  name  of  which  is  probably 
derived  from  campus  M a plain,”  was  bounded  on 
the  N.W.  by  Latium,  N.  and  E,  by  Samnium, 
S.  E.  by  Lncania,  and  S.  and  S.  W.  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea.  It  was  separated  from  Latium  by 
the  river  Liris,  and  from  Lucania  at  a later  time 
by  the  river  Silarus,  though  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus it  did  not  extend  further  S.  than  the  pro- 
montory of  Minerva.  In  still  earlier  times  the 
Ager  Cumpanus  included  only  the  country  round 
Capua.  The  country  along  the  coast  from  the 
Liris  to  the  Promontory  of  Minerva  is  a plain 
inclosed  by  the  Apennines  which  sweeps  round  it 
in  the  form  of  a semicircle.  Campania  is  a vol- 
canic country,  to  which  circumstance  it  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  extraordinary  fertility,  for  which 
it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  above  all  other 
lands.  It  produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  every 
kind  of  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  in 
many  parts  crops  could  be  gathered  3 time*  in  the 
year.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  the  softness  of  the  climate,  the  heat 
of  which  was  tempered  by  the  delicious  breeset  of 
the  sea,  procured  for  Campania  the  epithet  Feli a, 
a name  which  it  justly  deserved.  It  waa  the  fa- 
vourite retreat  in  summer  of  the  Roman  noble*, 
whose  villas  studded  & considerable  part  of  its 
coast,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiak. 
The  principal  river  was  the  Vulturnur:  the 
minor  rivers  were  the  Liris,  Sato,  Clanius, 
Skbethl’.s,  Sarnus,  and  Silarus.  The  chief 
lakes  were  Lucrinus,  Achkrusia,  Avbrkvs, 
and  Litbrna,  most  of  them  craters  of  extinct 
volcanos. — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  the  Ausonss  and  Osci  or  Opici.  They 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Etruscans, 
who  became  the  masters  of  almost  all  the  country. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  we  find  3 distinct 
people,  besides  the  Greek  population  of  Cumae : 

1.  The  Campani , properly  so  called,  a mixed  race, 
consisting  of  Etruscans  and  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  dwelling  along  the  coast  from  Si- 
nucssa  to  Paestnm.  They  were  the  ruling  race: 
their  history  is  given  under  Capua,  their  chief  dty. 

2.  Sidicinl,  an  Ausonian  people,  in  the  N.W.  of 
the  country  on  the  borders  of  Samnium.  3.  Pj- 
cintinj  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  country. 

Campe  (Ktfytmj),  a monster  which  guarded  tbe 
Cyclops  in  Tartarus,  was  killed  by  Zeus  when  he 
wanted  the  assistance  of  the  Cyclops  against  the 
Titans. 

Campi  Lapidoi  (tre&foj'  \i9w9es • la  Own), 
w Plain  of  Stones  ” in  the  S.  of  Gaul,  E.  of  the 
Rhone,  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  road 
from  Arles  to  Marseilles.  These  stones  were  pro- 
bably deposited  by  tbe  Rhone  and  the  Drueutia 
(Durance),  when  their  course  was  different  from 
what  it  is  at  present.  This  singular  plain  was 
known  even  to  Aeschylus,  who  says  tbnt  Zeus 
rained  down  these  stones  from  heaven  to  assist 
Hercules  in  his  flight  with  the  Ligurians,  after  tbe 
hero  had  shot  away  all  his  arrows.  A sweet 
herbage  grow*  underneath  and  between  the  stone*, 
and  consequently  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern 
times,  flocks  of  sheep  were  pastured  on  this  plain. 

Campi  Maori  (Moxpol  Kdfttrot),  the  u Long 
Plains,”  a tract  of  country  between  Parma  and 
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Modena,  celebrated  for  the  wool  of  its  sheep. 
There  appears  to  hare  been  a place  of  the  same 
name,  where  annual  meetings  of  the  neighbouring 
people  were  held  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Campi  Raudli,  a plain  in  the  N.  of  Italy  near 
Vercella,  where  Marius  and  Catul us  defeated  the 
Cimbri,  b.c.  101. 

Campus  Martins,  the  44  Plain  of  Mars,”  fre- 
quently called  the  Campus  simply,  was,  in  its 
widest  signification,  the  open  plain  at  Rome  out- 
aide  the  city-walls,  lying  between  the  Tiber  and 
the  hills  Capitolinus,  Quirinal,  and  Pincius  ; but 
it  was  more  usually  used  to  signify  the  N.  W. 
portion  of  the  plain  lying  in  the  bend  of  the  Tiber, 
which  nearly  surrounded  it  on  3 sides.  The  S. 
portion  of  the  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Circus  Fiaminius  was  called  Circus  Flaminius  or 
Campus  Flaminius  or  Prata  Flaminia.  The 
Campus  Manias  is  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  Tarquins.  and  to  have  become  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  to  Mars 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  Here  the  Roman 
youths  were  accustomed  to  perform  their  gymnas- 
tic and  warlike  exercises,  and  here  the  comitia  of 
the  centuries  were  held.  At  a later  time  it  was 
surrounded  by  porticoes,  temples,  and  other  public 
buildings.  It  was  included  within  the  city  wnlls 
by  Aurelian.  — Some  modem  writers  make  3 divi- 
sions of  the  Campus  Martius,  and  suppose  that 
there  was  a portion  of  the  plain  lying  between  the 
Campus  Martius  proper  and  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
called  Campus  Tiberinus  or  Campus  Minor,  but 
this  supposition  does  not  rest  on  sufficient  evidence. 
The  Campus  Minor  mentioned  by  Catullus  (lv.  3) 
probably  refers  to  another  Campus  altogether. 
Respecting  the  other  Campi  see  Roma. 

Canae  (Kdvcu),  a sea-port  of  Aeolis,  in  Asia 
Minor,  opposite  to  Lesbos. 

C&n&ce  (Kow'mj),  daughter  of  Aeolus  and  Ena- 
rete,  had  several  children  by  Poseidon.  She  en- 
tertained an  unnatural  love  for  her  brother  Maca- 
reus,  and  on  this  account  was  killed  by  her  own 
father ; but  according  to  others,  she  put  an  end  to 
her  life. 

C&n&chus  (Ka'vaxov).  1.  A Sicyonian  artist, 
flourished  a c.  540—508,  and  executed,  among 
other  works,  a colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Philesius 
at  Miletus,  which  was  carried  to  Ecbatana  by* 
Xerxes,  479.-2.  A Sicyonian  artist,  probably 
grandson  of  the  former,  from  whom  be  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  the  ancients.  He  and  Patrocles  cast 
the  statues  of  2 Spartans,  who  had  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Aegospotamoa,  R.  c.  405. 

Canos trum  or  Canastraeum  (K ayaarpov,  Ka- 
FcurrpaToK,  sc.  a*p<in"f)ptovy  KavxurTpcuy  6jcpr\ : C. 
PasUari ),  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  Pal- 
leno  in  Macedonia. 

Candace  (KavScucn),  a queen  of  the  Acthiopians 
of  Meroe,  invaded  Egypt  B.  c.  22,  but  was  driven 
back  and  defeated  by  Petrunius,  the  Roman  go- 
vernor of  Egypt.  Her  name  seems  to  have  been 
common  to  all  the  queens  of  Aethiopia. 

Candaules  (KaybavKijt),  also  called  Myrsilus, 
Inst  ileraclid  king  of  Lvdia.  His  wife  compelled 
Oyges  to  put  her  husband  to  death,  because  he 
had  exhibited  to  Gyges  her  unveiled  charms. 
Gvges  then  married  the  queen  and  mounted  the 
throne,  H.  C.  718. 

Candavla,  Candavii  Montes,  the  mountains 
separating  lilyricum  from  Macedonia,  across  which 
the  Via  Egnatia  ran. 
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Candldum  Pr.  (Bas-eLAbiad,  Cap  Bianco) , 
N.W.  of  Hippo  Zaritus  on  the  N.  coast  of  Zeugi- 
tana,  in  Africa,  forms  the  W.  headland  of  the 
Sinus  Hipponensis. 

Canicula.  [Cams.] 

Canldla,  whose  real  name  was  Gratidia,  was  a 
Neapolitan  courtezan  beloved  by  Horace  ; but  when 
■he  deserted  him,  he  revenged  himself  by  holding 
her  up  to  contempt  os  an  old  sorceress.  ( Epod . 5, 
17,  Sat.  i.  8.) 

Canlnlus  0 all  us.  [Gallus.] 

Camnlua  Rebilus.  [Rxbilus.] 

Cams  < Kvuv),  the  constellation  of  the  Great 
Dog.  The  most  important  star  in  this  constella- 
tion was  specially  named  Cants  or  Camculu.  and 
also  Sirius.  About  B.  c.  400  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius  at  Athens,  corresponding  with  the  entrance 
of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Leo,  marked  the  hottest 
season  of  the  sea,  and  this  observation  being  taken 
on  trust  by  the  Romans,  without  considering 
whether  it  suited  their  age  and  country,  the  Dies 
Canicularts  became  proverbial  among  them,  as  the 
Dog  Dags  are  among  ourselves.  — The  constella- 
tion of  the  Little  Dog  was  called  Procym  {TlpoKvwy), 
literally  translated  Ante  mm m,  Antecanis , because 
in  Greece  this  constellation  rises  heliacally  before 
the  Great  Dog.  When  Bootes  was  regarded  as 
Icarius  [Arctos],  Procyon  became  Maera,  the 
dog  of  Icarius. 

Cannae  (Cannensis:  Cmne\  a village  in  Apu- 
lia, N.  E.  of  Canusium,  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain  E.  of  the  Aufidus  and  N.  of  the  small  river 
Vergellus,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Romans 
by  Hannibal,  b.c.  216. 

Canninefates.  [Batavi.1 

Canobus  or  Canopus  (JLam&os  or  Kivunr os)9 
according  to  Grecian  story*,  the  helmsman  of  Me- 
nelaus,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy  died  in  Egypt, 
and  was  buried  on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Cano- 
bus, which  derived  its  name  from  him. 

C knob  US  or  Candpus  (Kae«€oy,  Kdyuiroi : Karu- 
Gimjs:  Ru.  W.  of  Abouktr ),  an  important  city  on 
the  coast  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  W.-most 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence  called  the 
Canopic  Mouth  (rb  Kavw€iKbv  ord/sai.  It  was 
120  stadia  (12  geog.  miles)  E.  of  Alexandria,  and 
was  (at  least  at  one  time)  the  capital  of  the  Noroos 
Menelattes.  It  had  a great  temple  of  Serapis,  and 
a considerable  commerce ; and  its  inhabitants  were 
proverbial  for  their  luxury  (Kavar€nrp6s).  After 
the  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  city  rapidly 
declined. 

Cant&bri,  a people  in  the  N.  of  Spain.  The 
Romans  originally  gave  this  name  to  all  the  people 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  ; but  when  they  became 
better  acquainted  with  the  country,  the  name  was 
restricted  to  the  people  bounded  oil  the  E.  by  the 
Astures  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Autrigones.  Tho 
Cantabri  were  a fierce  and  warlike  people,  and 
were  only  subdued  by  Augustus  after  a struggle 
of  several  years  (b.  c.  25—19). 

Cantharus  ( Kdytiapos),  a statuary*  and  embosser 
of  Sicyon,  flourished  about  b.  c.  268. 

Can  thus  (Kay&os),  an  Argonaut,  son  of  Cane- 
thus  or  of  Abas  of  Euboea,  was  slain  in  Libya  by 
Cephalion  or  Caphaurus. 

Cantium  (Cantii : Kent),  a district  of  Britain, 
nearly  the  same  os  the  modern  Kent,  but  included 
Londinium. 

Canulelus,  C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  445, 
proposed  the  law*,  establishing  connubium,  or  the 
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right  of  intermarriage,  between  the  patricians  and 
lebs.  He  also  proposed  that  the  people  should 
ave  the  right  of  choosing  the  consuls  from  either 
the  patricians  or  the  plebs ; but  this  proposal  was 
not  carried,  and  it  was  resolved  instead,  that  mili- 
tary tribunes,  with  consular  power,  should  be 
elected  from  either  order  in  place  of  the  consuls. 

Can&slum  (Canusinus:  Canosa),  a town  in 
Apulia,  on  the  Aufidus,and  on  the  high  road  from 
Horae  to  Brundusium,  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, by  Diomede,  whence  the  surrounding  coun- 
try was  called  Campus  Diomedis.  It  was  at  all 
events  a Greek  colony,  and  both  Greek  and  Oscan 
were  spoken  there  in  the  time  of  Horace.  ( Cunu- 
rini  more  biUnguis,  Hor.  Sat  i.  10.  30.)  Canusium 
was  a town  of  considerable  importance,  but  suffered 
greatly,  like  most  of  the  other  towns  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  during  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Here  the  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  army  took  refuge  after  their 
defeat  at  Cannae,  B.c.  216.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  mules  and  its  woollen  manufactures,  but  it  had 
a deficient  supply  of  water.  (Hor.  Sat  i.  5.  91.) 
There  are  still  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  near 
Canosa. 

Canfitlus,  or  Cannfftlos.  L P , a distinguished 

orator,  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  oration  for 
Cluentius.  — 2.  Ti.,  tribuno  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  44, 
a violent  opponent  of  Antony,  and,  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  triumvirate,  of  Octavian  also.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Perusia,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Octavian,  40. 

Cap&neus  (Kajro»'«y*),  son  of  Hipponous  and 
Astynome  or  Laodice,  and  father  of  Sthcnelus, 
w-as  one  of  the  7 heroes  who  marched  from  Argos 
against  Thebes.  He  was  struck  by  Zeus  with 
lightning,  as  he  was  scaling  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
because  he  had  dared  to  defy  the  god.  While  his 
body  was  burning,  his  wife  Evadne  leaped  into  the 
flames  and  destroyed  herself 
Capella,  the  star.  [Capra.] 

Capella,  Martilnua  Milieus  Felix,  a native  of 
Carthage,  probably  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  fifth  century  of  our  acra.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  in  9 books,  composed  in  a medley  of  prose 
and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Satyra  Menippea  of  Varro.  It  is  a sort  of  ency- 
clopaedia, and  was  much  esteemed  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  first  two  books,  which  are  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  rest,  consist  of  an  allegory,  entitled  the 
Nuptials  of  Philology  and  Mercury,  while  in  the 
remaining  7 are  expounded  the  principles  of  the  7 
liberal  arts.  Grammar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  and  Music,  in- 
cluding Poetry.  — Editions.  By  Hugo  Grotiua, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1699;  and  by  Kopp,  Francf.  1836. 

Capena  (Capenas,  -fit  is : Civitucola , an  uninha- 
bited hill),  an  ancient  Etruscan  town  founded  by 
and  dependent  on  Veii,  submitted  to  the  Romans 
B.c.  395,  the  year  after  the  conquest  of  Veii,  and 
subsequently  became  a Roman  municipium.  In  its 
territory  was  the  celebrated  grove  and  temple  of 
Feronia  on  the  small  river  Capenas.  [Fkronia.] 
CapSna  Porta.  [Roma.] 

Caper,  Flavius,  a Roman  grammarian  of  uncer- 
tain date,  whose  works  are  quoted  repeatedly  by 
Priscian,  and  of  whom  we  have  2 short  treatises 
extant:  printed  by  Putschius,  Gramniat. Latin.  Auct. 
Antifju.,  pp.  2*239 — 2248,  Honor.  1605. 

C&petus  Silvlus.  [Silvius.] 

Caph&reua  (Katpvjpevi ; Capo  d'  Oro),  a rocky 
and  dangerous  promontory  on  the  S.  E.  of  Euboea, 
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where  the  Greek  fleet  is  said  to  have  been  wrecked 
on  its  return  from  Troy. 

Caphyae  (Kcufniai:  Kcupvevs , K atpvdnts),  a 
town  in  Arcadia,  N.  W.  of  Orchomenus. 

Cap!  to,  C.  A tel  us.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plehi 
b.  c.  55,  when  he  opposed  the  triumvirs.  — 2.  Son 
of  No.  1,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist,  was  ap- 
pointed Curator  aqua  rum  public  arum  in  A.  D. 
13,  and  held  this  office  till  his  death,  22.  He 
gained  the  favour  of  both  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius by  flattery  and  obsequiousness.  He  wrote 
numerous  legal  works,  which  are  cited  in  the 
Digest  and  elsewhere.  Capito  and  his  contem- 
porary Labeo  were  reckoned  the  highest  legal 
authorities  of  their  day,  and  were  the  founders  of 
2 legal  schooli,  to  which  most  of  the  great  jurist* 
belonged.  The  schools  took  their  respective  name* 
from  distinguished  disciples  of  those  jurists.  The 
followers  of  Capito  were  called  from  Masuria* 
Sabinus,  Sabiniani ; and  afterwards  from  Cassia* 
Longinus,  Cassiani.  The  followers  of  Labeo  took 
from  Procnlus  the  name  Proculeiani. 

Capito,  C.  Fontfilu*,  a friend  of  M.  Antony, 
accompanied  Maecenas  to  BrundUium,  B.  c.  37, 
when  the  latter  was  sent  to  effect  a reconciliation 
between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  (Hor.  Sat  L 5. 
32.)  Capito  remained  with  Antony,  and  went 
with  him  to  the  East. 

CapittfllniLS,  J Alius,  one  of  the  Scriptores  His- 
torian Augustan , lived  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian 
(a.  d.  284 — 305),  and  wrote  the  live*  of  9 empe- 
rors : — 1.  Antoninus  Pius,  2.  M.  Aurelius,  3.  L. 
Verus,  4.  Pertinax,  5.  Clodius  Albinus,  6.  Opilius 
Macrinua,  7.  the  2 Maximini,  8.  the  3 Gordtani. 
9.  Maximus  and  Balbinus.  The  best  editions  of 
the  Scriptores  Historian  A ugustan  are  by  Salmasiu*, 
Par.  1620  ; Schrevelius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1671. 
Cfipitolinua,  Manlius.  [Manlius.] 
C&pitdllnus  Mons.  [Capitolicm  : Roma.] 
Capitolinas,  PetillluA,  was,  according  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Horace  (So*,  i.  4.  94),  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol 
(whence  he  wns  called  Capitolinus),  and  was  ac- 
cused of  having  stolen  the  crown  of  Jupiter,  bnt 
was  acquitted  by  the  judges  in  consequence  of  hi* 
being  a friend  of  Augustus.  The  surname  Capi- 
tolinus appears,  however,  to  have  been  a regular 
family-name  of  the  gens. 

Capitolinus,  Quint! us.  [Quintius.] 
C&pitOlIum,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimo* 
Maximus  at  Rome,  w-as  situated  on  the  Mons  Ca- 
pitolinus, which  derived  its  name  from  the  temple. 
This  hill  is  in  figure  an  irregular  oblong,  with  two 
more  elevated  summits  at  the  N.  and  S.  end*. 
The  N.  summit,  which  is  somewhat  higher  and 
steeper,  was  the  Arx  or  citadel  of  Rome,  nnd  i* 
now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Ara  Cnli : while  the 
S.  summit,  which  is  now  covered  in  part  by  the 
Palazzo  Caffarelli,  was  the  site  of  the  Capitoiium. 
The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  called  the  Capi- 
toliuni,  because  a human  head  (caput)  was  disco- 
vered in  digging  the  foundations.  The  building  of 
it  was  commenced  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  it 
was  finished  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  but  was  not 
dedicated  till  the  3rd  year  of  the  republic,  k.  c. 
507,  by  the  consul  M.  Iloratius.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  civil  wars,  83,  but  was  rebuilt  by 
Sulla,  and  w*as  dedicated  by  Q.  Catulus,  69.  It 
was  burnt  down  a 2nd  time  by  the  soldiers  of 
Vitellius,  A.  d.  69,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian  ; 
but  it  was  burnt  down  a 3rd  time  in  the  reign  of 
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Titas,80,  and  was  again  rebuilt  by  Domitian  with 
greater  splendour  than  before.  The  Capitol  con- 
tained 3 cells  under  the  same  roof : the  middle  cell 
wm  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  hence  described  as 
u media  qui  sedet  aede  Deus"  (Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv.  9. 
32),  and  on  either  side  were  the  cells  of  his  attend- 
ant deities,  Juno  and  Minerva.  The  Opitol  was 
one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  at  Rome,  and 
was  adorned  as  befitted  the  majesty  of  the  king  of 
the  gods.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a square,  namely, 
200  feet  on  each  side,  and  was  approached  by  a 
flight  of  100  steps.  The  gntes  were  of  bronze, 
and  the  ceilings  and  tiles  gilt  The  gilding  alone 
of  the  building  cost  Domitian  1*2,000  talents.  In 
the  Capitol  were  kept  the  Sibylline  books.  Here 
the  consuls  upon  entering  on  their  office  offered  sacri- 
fices and  took  their  vows  ; and  hither  the  victorious 
general,  who  entered  the  city  in  triumph,  was  car- 
ried in  his  triumphal  car  to  return  thanks  to  the 
Father  of  the  gods.  — Although  the  words  Arx 
Capitoliumpte  are  properly  used  to  signify  the 
whole  hill,  yet  we  sometimes  find  the  terra  A rx 
applied  alone  to  the  whole  hill,  since  the  hill 
itself  constituted  a natural  citadel  to  the  city, 
and  sometimes  the  terra  Capitol  turn  to  the  whole 
hill,  on  account  of  the  importance  and  reverence 
attaching  to  the  temple.  Moreover,  as  the  Capitol 
was  nearly  as  defensible  as  the  Arx,  it  is  sometimes 
called  Arx  Tarpeia  or  Capitolina,  but  the  epithet 
Tarpeia  or  Capitolina  is  applied  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Arx  properly  so  called. 

Cappidficla  ( KainraSoKia : Kaw-ir <£8o£,  CappS- 
dox),  a district  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  different 
boundaries  were  assigned  at  different  times.  Under 
the  Persian  empire  it  included  the  whole  country 
inhabited  by  a people  of  Syrian  origin,  who  were 
called  (from  their  complexion)  White  Syrians 
( Atincoavpot),  and  also  Cappadoce*,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a word  of  Persian  origin.  Their 
country  seems  to  have  embraced  the  whole  N.  E. 
part  of  Asia  Minor  E.  of  the  Halys  and  N.  of  the 
Taurus.  Afterwards  (but  whether  under  the  Per- 
sians or  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  is  a dis- 
puted point)  the  country  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  were  named  respectively  from  their 
proximity  to  the  Euxine  and  to  the  Taurus  the  N. 
part  being  called  Cappadocia  ad  Pontum  and  then 
simply  Pontus,  the  S.  part  Cappadocia  ad  Tau- 
rum,  and  then  simply  Cappadocia : the  former  was 
also  called  Cappadocia  Minor  and  the  latter  Cap-  j 
padocia  Major.  Under  the  Persian  Empire,  the  ! 
whole  country  was  governed  by  a line  of  here- 
ditary satraps  who  traced  their  descent  from 
Anaphas  an  Achaemenid,  one  of  the  7 chieftains 
that  slew  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  and  who  soon  raised 
themselves  to  the  position  of  tributary  kings.  After 
a temporary  suspension  of  their  power  during  the 
wars  between  the  successors  of  Alexander,  when 
Ariarathes  I.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Perdiccas 
(B.  c.  3*22),  the  kings  of  S.  Cappadocia  (respecting 
the  other  part  see  Pontus)  recovered  their  in- 
dependence under  Ariarathes  II.,  whose  history  and 
that  of  his  successors  will  be  found  under  Arjaka- 
thes  and  Ariobarzanbs.  In  a.  d.  17,  Arche- 
laOs,  the  last  king,  died  at  Rome,  and  Tiberius 
made  Cappadocia  a Roman  province.  [Archk- 
laur,  No.  6.]  Soon  afterwards  the  districts  of 
Cataonia  and  Melitene,  which  had  before  belonged 
to  Cilicia,  were  added  to  Cappadocia,  and  the  pro- 
vince then  comprised  the  10  praefecturae  of  Meli- 
tene, Cataonia,  Cilicia,  Tyanitis,  Garsauritis,  La- 
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viniasene,  Sargarausene,  Sarauravene,  Chamanene, 
and  Morimene.  There  were  other  divisions  under 
the  later  emperors.  Cappadocia  was  a rough  and 
generally  sterile  mountain  region  ; bordered  by  the 
chains  of  the  pARYAnRKN  on  the  N.,  the  Scy- 
dissbs  on  the  E.,  and  the  Taurus  on  the  S.,  and 
intersected  by  that  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  on  the 
side  of  whose  central  mountain,  Argakus,  stood 
the  capital  Mazaca,  aft.  Caesarea  ad  Akgaeum. 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Halys  and  the  Mklas. 
Its  fine  pastures  supported  abundance  of  good 
horses  and  mules. 

Cappadox  (Kainraflof : Konax)y  a tributary  of 
the  Halys,  rising  in  M.  Lithrus,  in  the  chain  of 
Paryadres,  and  forming  the  N.W.  boundary  of 
Cappadocia,  on  the  side  of  Galatia. 

Capra,  or  Capella  (Af£),  the  brightest  star  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Auriffa,  or  Charioteer,  is  some- 
times called  Olenia  Capella,  because  it  rested  on 
the  shoulder  (M  rrjs  ti\4njt)  of  the  Auriga.  This 
star  was  said  to  have  been  originally  the  nymph  or 
goat  who  nursed  the  infant  Zeus  in  Crete.  [A  eg  a ; 
Am  ALTHEA.]  Its  heliacal  rising  took  place  soon 
before  the  winter  solstice,  and  thus  it  was  termed 
sitjnttm  pluviale. 

Caprarla  or  Capr&ela.  1.  ( Capraju ),  a small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria  between  Populouia 
and  the  N.  extremity  of  Corsica,,  inhabited  only 
by  wild  goats,  whence  its  name : called  by  the 
Greeks  AfyiAor.  — 2.  (Cabrera),  a small  island 
off  the  S.  of  the  Balearis  Major  (Majorca),  dan- 
gerous to  ships.— 3.  See  Akgates.— 4.  See  For- 
tunatab  Insulae. 

Capreae  (Capri),  a small  island,  9 miles  in  cir- 
cumference, off  Campania,  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the 
gulf  of  Puteoli,  and  2|  miles  from  the  promontory 
of  Minerva,  from  which  the  island  had  been  separated 
by  an  earthquake.  It  is  composed  of  calcareous 
rocks,  which  rise  to  2 summits,  the  highest  of 
which  is  between  1600  and  1700  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  the  climate 
soft  and  genial.  According  to  tradition,  it  was 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Teleboac,  hut  after- 
wards belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis, 
from  whom  Augustus  either  purchased  it  or  ob- 
tained it  in  exchange  for  the  island  Pithecusa. 
Here  Tiberius  lived  the  last  10  years  of  his  reign, 
indulging  in  secret  debauchery,  and  accessible  only 
to  his  creatures.  He  erected  many  magnificent 
buildings  on  the  island,  the  chief  of  which  was 
the  Villa  Jovis,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

Caprla  (Kairpfa),a  large  salt  lake  in  Paraphylia, 
near  the  coast,  between  Perge  and  Aspendus. 

Capricornus  (Alydnepas),  the  Goat,  a sign  of 
the  Zodiac,  between  the  Archer  and  the  Waterman, 
is  said  to  have  fought  with  Jupiter  against  the 
Titans. 

Capnis  (Kdxpoi).  1.  (Little  Zab),  a river  of 
Assyria,  rising  in  Mt.  Zagros  ( MU.  of  Kurdistan), 
and  flowing  8.W.  into  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Cue- 
nae.  — 2.  A little  river  of  Phrygia,  rising  at  the 
foot  of  M.  Cadmus,  and  flowing  N.  into  the  Lycus. 

Capsa  (Capsetiinus : Ghufsah),  a strong  and 
ancient  city  in  the  S.W.  of  Byzacena  in  N.  Africa, 
in  a fertile  oasis,  surrounded  by  a sandy  desert 
abounding  in  serpents.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  the  Libyan  Hercules.  In  the  war 
with  Jugurthn,  who  used  it  as  a treasure-city,  it 
was  destroyed  by  Marius ; but  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  and  erected  into  a colony. 
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CaptLa  (Capuanus,  Capuensis,  but  more  com- 
monly Oamp&nus:  Capua \ originally  called  Vul- 
turnum,  the  chief  city  of  Campania  after  the  full 
of  CuMAXf  ii  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Capys.  Capua  was  either  founded  or  colonized  by 
the  Etruscans,  according  to  gome  50  years  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  it  became  at  an  early 
period  the  most  prosperous,  wealthy,  and  luxurious 
city  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  In  aa  420  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  warlike  Samnites  ; and  the  popula- 
tion, which  had  always  been  of  a mixed  nature, 
now  consisted  of  Ausonians,  0 scans,  Etruscans, 
and  Samnites.  At  a later  time  Capua,  again  at- 
tacked by  the  Samnites,  placed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Rome,  343.  It  revolted  to  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216,  but  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  211,  was  fearfully  punished,  and 
never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  It  was  now 
governed  by  a Praefectus,  who  was  sent  annually 
to  the  city  from  Rome.  It  received  a Roman 
colony  by  the  lex  agraria  of  Julius  Caesar,  5S,  and 
under  Nero  a colony  of  veterans  was  settled  there. 
It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  barbarians 
who  invaded  Italy.  The  modem  town  of  Capua  is 
built  about  3 miles  from  the  ancient  one,  the  site 
of  which  is  indicated  by  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

Caput  Vada  Prom.  [Brachodes.] 

Capys  (Kdwur).  L Son  of  Assaracus  and  Hie- 
romnemone,  and  father  of  Anchises.  — 2.  A com- 
panion of  A eneas,  from  whom  Capua  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name. 

Capys  Silvlua.  [Silviur.] 

Cap^tlum  or  Capltlum  (Capizzi).  called  by 
Cicero  Capitina  Chkat,  a town  in  Sicily  near  Mt. 
Aetna* 

Car  (Kelp),  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of  Me- 
gan*, from  whom  the  acropolis  of  this  town  was 
called  Caria. 

Caracalla,  emperor  of  Rome,  a.  d.  211 — 217, 
was  son  of  Septimius  Severus  and  his  2nd  wife 
Julia  Domna,  and  was  bom  at  Lyons,  a.  d.  188. 
He  was  originally  called  Bassianus  after  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  but  afterwards  Af.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  which  became  his  legal  name,  and  ap- 
pears on  medals  and  inscriptions.  Caracalla  was 
a nickname  derived  from  a long  tunic  worn  by  the 
Gauls,  which  he  adopted  as  his  favourite  dress 
after  he  became  emperor.  In  1 98  Caracalla,  when 
10  years  old,  was  declared  Augustus  and  in  the 
same  year  accompanied  his  father  Severus  in  the 
expedition  against  the  Parthian*.  He  returned 
with  Severn*  to  Rome  in  202,  and  married  Plau- 
tilla,  daughter  of  Plautianus,  the  praetorian  prae- 
fecL  I n 208  he  went  with  Severus  to  Britain  ; and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  York,  211,  Caracalla 
and  his  brother  Gcta  succeeded  to  the  throne,  ac- 
cording to  their  father’s  arrangements.  Caracalla’* 
first  object  was  to  obtain  the  sole  government  by 
the  murder  of  his  brother  ; and  after  making  seve- 
ral unsuccessful  attempts  upon  the  life  of  Geta,  he 
at  length  pretended  to  be  reconciled  with  him,  and 
having  thus  thrown  him  off  his  guard,  he  caused 
him  to  lie  murdered  in  the  arras  of  his  mother,  212. 
The  assassination  of  Geta  was  followed  by  the 
execution  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  state,  whom  Caracalla  suspected  of  favouring 
his  brother’s  cause:  the  celebrated  jurist  Papin  ian 
was  one  of  his  victims.  His  cruelties  and  extra- 
vagancies knew  no  bounds  ; and  after  exhausting 
Italy  by  his  extortions,  he  resolved  to  visit  the 
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different  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  became  the 
scenes  of  fresh  atrocities.  In  214  he  visited  Gaul, 
Germany,  Dacia,  and  Thrace  ; and,  in  consequence 
of  a campaign  against  the  Alemanni,  he  assumed  the 
surname  AUmunnicus.  In  215  he  went  to  Syria 
and  Egypt ; his  sojourn  at  Alexandria  was  marked 
by  a general  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order 
to  avenge  certain  sarcastic  pleasantries  in  which 
they  had  indulged  against  himself  and  his  mother. 
In  216  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  laid  waste  Meso- 
potamia, and  returned  to  Edessa,  where  he  win- 
tered. Next  year  he  again  took  the  field,  intending 
to  cross  the  Tigris,  but  was  murdered  near  Edessa 
by  Macrinus,  the  praetorian  praefect  Caracalla 
gave  to  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire  the  name 
and  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

Caractacu*,  king  of  the  Silurea  in  Britain, 
bravely  defended  his  country  against  the  Romans, 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  waa  at  length  de- 
feated by  the  Romans,  and  fled  for  protection  to 
Cartimnndua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes  ; but  she  be- 
trayed him  to  the  Romans,  who  carried  him  to 
Rome,  a.  b.  51.  When  brought  before  Claudius, 
he  addressed  the  emperor  in  so  noble  a manner 
that  the  latter  pardoned  him  and  his  friends. 

Car  alls  or  Carales  (Caralit&mts ; Cagliari ),  the 
chief  town  of  Sardinia,  with  an  excellent  harbour, 
situated  on  the  Sinus  Caralitanus  and  on  a pro- 
montory of  the  same  name  ( Capo  S.  Elia).  It  was 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  ; under  the  Romans 
it  was  the  residence  of  the  praetor,  and  at  a later 
period  enjojed  the  Roman  franchise. 

C&nunbis  (K apaptis  6xpa:  Kercmpe),  a pro- 
montory, with  a city  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
coast  of  Paphlagonia,  almost  exactly  opposite  the 
Kriu  Metopon  or  S.  promontory  of  the  Chersonese* 
Taurica  (Crimea).  An  imaginary  line  joining  these 
two  headlands  would  make  an  almost  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  Euxine,  which  was  hence  called  &i&v pn 
S&Kcuraa.  (Soph.  Anliy.  978.) 

Car&nus  (Kcbavo*).  L Of  Argos,  a descendant 
of  Hercules,  and  a brother  of  Phidon,  is  said  to 
have  settled  at  Edessa  in  Macedonia  with  an  Ar- 
give  colony  about  B.C.  750,  and  to  have  become 
the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Macedonian  kings. 
— 2.  Son  of  Philip  and  half-brother  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  — 3.  A general  of  Alexander  the 
Great 

Carausius,  bom  among  the  Menapii  in  Gaul, 
was  entrusted  by  Maxim  ian  with  the  command  of 
the  fleet  which  was  to  protect  the  coasts  of  Gaul 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Franks.  But  Maxi- 
mum, having  become  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct 
of  Carausius  in  this  command,  gave  orders  for  the 
execution  of  the  latter.  Carausius  forthwith  crossed 
over  to  Britain,  where  he  assumed  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus, a.  D.  287.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts 
to  subdue  him,  Diocletian  and  Maxim  ian  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  he 
continued  to  reign  in  Britain  till  293,  when  he  was 
murdered  by  his  chief  officer,  AUectua. 

Carbo,  Papirlus.  1.  C.,  a distinguished  orator, 
and  a man  of  great  talents,  but  of  no  principle.  He 
commenced  public  life  as  one  of  the  3 commissioners 
or  triumvirs  for  carrying  into  effect  the  agrarian 
law  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  His  tribuneship  of  the  plebs. 
B.  c.  131,  was  characterized  by  the  most  vehement 
opposition  to  the  aristocracy  ; and  he  was  thought 
even  to  have  murdered  Scipio  Africanus,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  aristocratical  party,  129.  But  after 
the  death  of  C.  Gracchus  (121),  he  suddenly 
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deserted  the  popular  party,  and  in  his  consulship 
(120)  actually  undertook  the  defence  of  Opimius, 
who  had  murdered  C.  Gmcchua.  In  119  Carbo 
was  accrued  by  L.  Licinius  Crass  us,  who  brought  a 
charge  against  him,  and  as  he  foresaw  his  condem- 
nation, he  put  an  end  to  bis  life.— 2.  Cn.,  consul 
113,  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  near  Noreia,  and 
being  afterwards  accused  by  M.  Antonios,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  — 3.  C.,  with  the  surname 
Arrina,  son  of  No.  1 , was  a supporter  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. In  his  tribuneship  (90),  Carbo  and  his  col- 
league, M.  Plautius  Silvanus,  carried  a law  (Lex 
Papina  P/oadta),  giving  the  Roman  franchise  to  the 
citizens  of  the  federate  towns.  Carbo  was  murdered 
in  82,  by  the  praetor  Brutus  Damasippus,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  younger  Marius.  [Brutus,  No.  10.] 
— 4.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Marian  party.  He  was  thrioe  consul,  namely, 
in  83,  84,  and  82.  In  82  he  carried  on  war  against 
Sulla  and  his  generals,  but  was  at  length  obliged 
to  abandon  Italy : he  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  Pompey  at 
Lilybaeum,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Carcaso  ( Curcasstme)y  a town  of  the  Tectosages 
in  Gallia  Narboncnsia. 

CarcAthlocerta  (KapKaOiiutpra : Kartpuri  or 
ZWAwfer),  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Sophene  in 
Armenia  Major. 

Carclnus  (Kapirixo*).  1.  A comic  poet  and  a 
contemporary  of  Aristophanes  (Nub.  1263,  Pax, 
794).  — 2.  A tragic  poet,  lived  about  B.C.  380. 

Cardimjrle  (Kapba/iiiArj  ; KapSa/iv\(r7ff).  1. 
A town  in  Measenia,  one  of  the  7 towns  promised 
by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  — 2.  An  island  near 
or  perhaps  a town  in  Chios. 

Card  6a,  a Roman  divinity  protecting  the  hinges 
of  doors  (cardo),  was  a nymph  beloved  by  Janus, 
who  rewarded  her  for  her  fiivours  by  giving  her 
the  protection  of  the  hinges  of  doors,  and  the  power 
of  preventing  evil  daemons  from  entering  houses.  1 
Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  101,  seq.)  confounds  this  goddess  ; 
with  Cahna. 

Cardla  (Kap&a  : Kap8<ar<fc),  a town  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  on  the  gulf  of 
Menu,  founded  by  M iletus  and  Clazomenae,  and 
subsequently  colonized  by  the  Athenians  under 
Miitiadea.  It  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  who 
built  the  town  of  Lysimachia  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Cardia  was  the  birth-place  of 
Eumenes  and  of  the  historian  Hieronymus. 

Cardflchi  (Kap8oCxo*),  a powerful  and  warlike 
people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Great  Armenia,  on  the  N.  E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  valley,  probably  the  same  as 
the  rop8vcub(  and  ropHirqvoi  of  the  late  geographers 
and  the  Kurds  of  modern  times.  They  dwelt  in 
the  mountains  which  divided  Assyria  on  the 
N.  E.  from  Armenia  (Mts.  of  Kurdistan ),  and  were 
never  thoroughly  subdued  by  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
or  Romans. 

Curtails  (Kdpixroi),  a town  of  the  Troad,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  Aesepus : 
destroyed  before  the  time  of  Strata). 

Ciria  (Kapta:  Kop),  a district  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  its  S.  W.  comer,  bounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
by  the  mountains  Messogis  and  Cadmus,  which 
divided  it  from  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  and  adjacent 
to  Phrygia  and  Lycia  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  It  is 
intersected  by  low  mountain  chains  running  out 
far  into  the  sea  in  long  promontories,  the  N.-most 
cf  which  was  called  Mycale  or  Trogilium  (opposite 
to  Samos),  the  next  Posidium  (on  which  stood 
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Miletus  and  Branch  idae),  the  next  is  the  long 
tongue  of  land  terminated  by  the  2 head  Linds  of 
Zephyrium  and  Terraerium  (with  Halicarnassus  on 
its  S.  side),  next  the  Cnidian  Chersoneaus,  termi- 
nated by  the  cape  Triopium  and  the  city  of  Cnidus, 
then  the  Rhodian  Chersonesus,  the  S.  point  of 
which  was  called  Cynossema,  opposite  to  Rhodes, 
nnd,  lastly,  Pedalium  or  Artemisiura,  forming  the 
VV.  headland  of  the  bay  of  Glaucus.  The  chief 
gulfs  formed  by  these  promontories  were  the 
Macandrian,  between  Trogilium  and  Posidium  ; 
the  Iassian,  between  Posidium  and  Zephyrium  ; 
and  the  Ceraunian  or  Dorian,  between  Termerium 
and  Triopium.  The  valleys  between  these  moun- 
tain chains  were  well  watered  and  fertile.  The 
chief  river  was  the  Maeander,  between  the  chains 
of  Messogis  and  Latmus,  to  the  S.  of  which  the 
country  was  watered  by  its  tributaries,  the  Mar- 
syas,  Harpasus,  and  Mosynus,  besides  some  streams 
flowing  W.  and  S.  into  the  sea,  the  most  consider- 
able of  which  was  the  Calbis.  (See  the  articles.) 
The  chief  products  of  the  country  were  com,  wine, 
oil,  and  figs  ; for  the  last  of  which  Caunus,  on  the 
S.  coast,  was  very  famous.  An  extensive  commerce 
was  carried  on  by  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast. 
— Even  before  the  great  colonisation  of  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  Dorian  settlements  existed  on  the 
Triopian  and  Cnidian  promontories,  and  this  part 
of  Cana,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  received  at  that 
time  other  Dorian  colonies,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  Doris  ; while  to  the  N.  of  the  Iassian  Gulf, 
the  coast  was  occupied  by  Ionian  colonies,  and 
thus  formed  the  S.  part  of  Ionia.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  were  Carians  (Kop«j),  a 
wide-spread  race  of  the  Indo-Germanic  stock,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Lydians  and  Mysians,  which  appears, 
in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  know  any  thing, 
to  have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  W.  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  and  several  islands  of  the  Aegean, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lelegbr,  from  whom  the 
Carians  are  not  easily  distinguishable.  The  con- 
nection between  the  Carians,  Lydians,  and  My- 
sians is  attested  by  their  common  worship  of  Zeus 
Carios  at  Mylasa : the  Carians  had  also  a common 
sanctuary  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus. — Their  language 
was  reckoned  by  the  Greeks  as  a barbarian  tongue 
(i.  e.  unintelligible),  though  it  early  received  an 
intermixture  of  Greek.  The  people  were  considered 
mean  and  stupid,  even  for  slaves.  — The  country 
was  governed  by  a race  of  native  princes,  who 
fixed  their  abode  at  Halicarnassus  after  its  exclu- 
sion from  the  Dorian  confederacy.  [Halicar- 
nassus.] These  princes  were  subject  allies  of 
Lydia  and  Persia,  and  some  of  them  rose  to  great 
distinction  in  war  and  peace.  [See  Artemisia, 
Mausolus,  and  Ada.]  After  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  the  S.  portion  of  the  country  became  sub- 
ject to  Rhodes  [Rhopus],  nnd  the  N.  part  to  the 
kings  of  Pxrgamus.  Under  the  Romans,  Caria 
formed  a part  of  the  province  of  Asia. 

Carlnae.  [Roma.] 

Carinas,  M.  Aurelias,  the  elder  of  the  2 sons 
of  Cams,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  go- 
vernment, a.  D.  2 13.  and  remained  in  the  \V\, 
while  his  father  md  brother  Numerianus  pro- 
ceeded to  the  E.  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  Carinus  and  Numerianus  succeeded 
to  the  empire.  In  284  Numerianus  was  slain,  and 
Carinus  marched  into  Moesia  to  oppose  Diocletian, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor.  A decisive 
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battle  was  fought  near  Margum,  in  which  Carinni 
gained  the  victory,  but,  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
he  was  slain  by  some  of  his  own  officers,  whose 
wives  he  had  seduced,  285.  Carinas  was  one  of  the 
most  profligate  and  cruel  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Carmina  (Kdppaya  : Kerman,  Ru.),  the  capital 
of  Carman ia  Propria,  3°  long.  E.  of  Persepolis. 

Cann&nla  ( Kappavla : Ktrman),  a province  of 
the  ancient  Persian  empire,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Persia,  on  the  N.  by  Parthia,  on  the  E.  by 
Gedrosia,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
was  divided  into  2 parts,  C.  Propria  and  C De- 
Berta,  the  former  of  which  was  well  watered  by 
several  small  streams,  and  abounded  in  corn,  wine, 
and  cattle.  The  country  also  yielded  gold,  silver, 
copper,  salt,  and  cinnabar.  The  people  were  akin 
to  the  Persians. 

Carmanor  ( Kapudwp),  a Cretan,  said  to  have 
purified  Apollo  and  Artemis,  after  slaying  the 
monster  Python. 

Carmelns,  and  -um  ( Kapu-qXor  : Jebel-Elyas), 
a range  of  mountains  in  Palestine,  branching  off, 
on  the  N.  border  of  Samaria,  from  the  central  chain 
( which  extends  S.  and  N.  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean),  and  running  N.  and  N.  W. 
through  the  S.  W.  part  of  Galilee,  till  it  termi- 
nates in  the  promontory  of  the  same  name  (Cape 
Carmel ),  the  height  of  which  is  1200  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean. 

Carmenta,  Carmentia.  [Camekae  ] 

Carmo  (Carmona),  a fortified  town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  N.  E.  of  Hispalis. 

Carna,  a Roman  divinity,  whose  name  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  «m>,  flesh,  for  she  was  re- 
garded as  the  protector  of  the  physical  well-being 
of  man.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  June  1st, 
and  was  believed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Brutus 
in  the  first  year  of  the  republic.  Ovid  confounds 
this  goddess  with  Ca rhea. 

Carne&des  ( Kapytddvf),  a celebrated  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Cyrene  about  b.  c.  213,  was  the 
founder  of  the  Third  or  New  Academy  at  Athens. 
In  155  he  was  sent  to  Rome,  with  Diogenes  and 
Critolaus,  by  the  Athenians,  to  deprecate  the  fine 
of  500  talents  which  bad  been  imposed  on  the 
Athenians  for  the  destruction  of  Oropus.  At  Rome 
he  attracted  great  notice  from  his  eloquent  decla- 
mations on  philosophical  subjects,  and  it  was  here 
that  he  first  delivered  his  famous  orations  on  Jus- 
tice. The  1 st  oration  was  in  commendation  of  the 
virtue,  and  the  next  day  the  2nd  answered  all  the 
arguments  of  the  1st,  and  showed  that  justice  was 
not  a virtue,  but  a matter  of  compact  for  the  main- 
tenance of  civil  society.  Thereupon  Cato  moved 
the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to  his 
school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  from  his  de- 
moralizing doctrines.  Carneades  died  in  129,  at 
the  age  of  85.  He  was  a strenuous  opponent 
of  the  Stoics,  and  maintained  that  neither  our 
*enses  nor  our  understanding  supply  us  with  a sure 
criterion  of  truth. 

Carnetu  (K apvttos),  a surname  of  Apollo,  under 
which  he  was  worshipped  by  the  Dorians,  is 
derived  by  some  from  Carnus,  a son  of  Zeus  and 
Leto,  and  by  others  from  Carnus,  an  Acamanian 
soothsayer.  The  latter  was  murdered  by  Hippotes, 
and  it  was  to  propitiate  Apollo  that  the  Dorians 
introduced  his  worship  under  the  surname  of 
Cameus.  The  festival  of  the  Camea , in  honour  of 
Apollo,  was  one  of  the  great  national  festivals  of 
the  Spartans.  (Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.) 
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Carni,  a Celtic  people,  dwelling  N.  of  the  Ve* 
neti  in  the  Alpes  Camicae.  [See  p.  40.] 

Caraantmn  (KapyoOs,  - overos : Ru.  between 
Deutsch-A Uenhurg  and  Petrcmell ),  an  ancient  Celtic 
town  in  Upper  Pannonia  on  the  Danube.  E.  of 
Vindobona  ( Vienna),  and  subsequently  a Roman 
municipium  or  a colony.  It  was  one  of  the  chief 
fortresses  of  the  Romans  on  the  Danube,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  daring 
his  wars  with  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  It  was 
the  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube  and 
the  regular  quarters  of  the  14th  legion.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  in  the  4th  century,  but 
was  rebuilt  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Hun- 
garians in  the  middle  ages. 

Carnus.  [Carneus.] 

Carnfltes  or  -i,  a powerful  people  in  Gallia  Lug* 
dunensis  between  the  Liger  and  Scquana : their 
capital  was  Gekabum. 

Carp  as  la  (Kapw  atria : Karpass),  a town  in  the 

S.  E.  of  Cyprus. 

Carp&tes,  also  called  Alpes  Bastamlcae  (Car- 
pathian Mountains ),  the  mountains  separating 
Dacia  from  Sarmatia. 

Carp&thus  (K dpnados:  Scarpanto ),  an  island 
between  Crete  and  Rhodes,  in  the  sea  named  after 
it : its  chief  towns  were  Posidium  and  Nisyrus. 

Carpet&ni,  a powerful  people  in  Hispania  Tan*- 
conensis,  with  a fertile  territory  on  the  rivers  Anas 
and  Tagus,  in  the  modern  Castillo  and  Estrrma- 
dura  : their  capital  was  Toletum. 

Carpi  or  Carpi&ni,  a German  people  between 
the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  Danube. 

Carrae  or  Carrhae  (K afiftai : Haran  or  Charrsr, 
S.S.  : Harran ),  a city  of  Osrob'ne  in  Mesopotamia, 
not  far  from  Edessa.  It  was  here  that  Crassas 
met  his  death  after  his  defeat  by  the  Parthian*, 
b.  c.  53. 

Carrinas  or  Carinas.  L C.,  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Marian  party,  fought  b.c.  83  against 
Pompey,  and  in  82  against  Sulla  and  his  generals. 
After  the  battle  at  the  Colline  gate  at  Rome,  in 
which  the  Marian  army  was  defeated,  Carrinas 
took  to  flight,  but  was  seized,  and  put  to  death. 
— 2.  C.,  son  of  No.  1,  was  sent  by  Caesar,  in  43. 
into  Spain  against  Sext  Pompeius,  but  he  did  not 
accomplish  anything.  In  43  he  was  consul,  and 
afterwards  served  as  one  of  the  generals  of  Octa- 
vian  against  Sext.  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  in  36,  and 
as  proconsul  in  Gaul  in  31.  — 3.  Second  us,  a 
rhetorician,  expelled  by  Caligula  from  Rome,  be- 
cause he  had,  by  way  of  exercise,  declaimed  against 
tyrants  in  his  school. 

Carsebli  ( Careeolftnus : Cartoli),  a town  of  the 
Aequi  in  Latium,  colonized  by  the  Romans  at  an 
early  period. 

Carstllae  (Carsul&nus : Monte  Castrilli ),  a town 
in  Umbria,  originally  of  considerable  importance, 
but  afterwards  declined. 

Carteia  (also  called  Carthaea,  Carpia,  Carpes- 
sus  : Crantia ),  more  anciently  Tartessns,  a cele- 
brated town  and  harbour  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  which  M.  Calpe  forms  one  side, 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  colonized  s.  c. 
170  by  4000  Roman  soldiers,  whose  mothers  were 
Spanish  women. 

Cartenna  or  Cartinna  ( Tennez),  a colony  on  the 
coast  of  Mauretania  Caesaricnsis  in  N*.  Africa, 
founded  by  Augustus. 

Carthaea  ( K apBala  : /Wes,  Ru.),  a town  on  tht 
S.  side  of  the  island  of  Ceos. 
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C&rth&go,  Magna  Carthago  (Kapxvtvv:  K ap- 
X^ws,  Carthaginiensis,  Poe n us : Ru.  near  EL- 
Marsa,  N.E.  of  Tunis),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  in  the  recess 
of  a large  bay  (Sinus  Carthaginiensis)  enclosed  by 
the  headlands  Apollinis  and  Mercurii  (C.  Farina 
and  C.Bon),  in  the  middle  and  N.-most  part  of  the 
N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat  about  36°  55 ' N.,and  long, 
about  10°  *20'  E.  The  coast  of  this  part  of  Africa 
has  been  much  altered  by  the  deposits  of  the  river 
Bagradas  and  the  sand  which  is  driven  seawards 
by  the  N.  W.  winds.  In  ancient  times  Carthage 
stood  upon  a peninsula  surrounded  by  the  sea  on 
all  sides  except  the  W. : but  now  the  whole  space 
between  the  N.  side  of  this  peninsula  and  the  S. 
side  of  the  Apollinis  Pr.  (C.  Farina ),  is  filled  up 
and  converted  into  a marsh  ; Utica,  which  was  on 
the  sea-shore,  being  left  some  miles  inland  ; and 
the  course  of  the  Bagradas  itself  being  turned  con- 
siderably N.  of  its  original  channel,  so  that,  instead 
of  flowing  about  half-way  between  Utica  and  Car- 
thage, it  now  runs  close  to  the  ruins  of  Utica,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  just  under  C.  Farina.  The  N.  E. 
and  S.  E.  sides  of  the  peninsula  are  still  open  to  the 
sea,  which  bos  indeed  rather  encroached  here,  for 
ruins  are  found  under  water.  The  S.  side  of  the 
peninsula  was  formed  by  an  enclosed  bay,  con- 
nected with  the  sea  only  by  a narrow  opening  (now 
called  the  Colette *,  or,  in  Arabic,  Ilakrt-el-Wad , 
i.  e.  Throat  of  the  River),  which  still  forms  the 
port  of  Tttnu  (anc.  Tunes),  which  stands  at  its 
furthest  end  ; but  it  is  nearly  choked  up  with  the 
deposit  of  the  sewers  of  the  city.  The  circuit  of 
the  old  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  about  30 
miles  : the  width  of  the  isthmus  is  3 miles.  The 
greatest  circumference  of  the  city  itself  was  pro- 
bably about  15  miles.  The  original  city  appears 
to  have  stood  on  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  peninsula, 
between  Rom  Ghammart  and  Rat  Bousaid  (C.  Car- 
thage), where  the  remains  of  cisterns  are  seen  under 
water : these,  and  the  aqueduct,  whose  ruins  may 
be  traced  for  52  miles  to  Zaghtran,  are  the  only 
remains  of  the  old  city.  Its  port,  called  Cothon, 
was  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  peninsula,  where 
a little  village  (now  inland)  still  retains  the 
name  of  El- Marta,  i e.  the  Port.  The  Roman 
city,  which  was  built  after  the  destruction  of  the 
original  Carthage,  lay  to  the  S.  of  it. — The  Tyrian 
colony  of  Carthage  was  founded,  according  to  tra- 
dition, about  100  years  before  the  building  of 
Rome,  that  it,  about  b.  c.  853.  There  were  several 
more  ancient  Phoenician  colonies  along  the  same 
coast,  between  2 of  which,  Utica  and  Tunes,  the 
new  settlement  was  fired,  about  27  miles  (Roman) 
from  the  former,  and  10  from  the  latter.  The 
mythical  account  of  its  foundation  is  given  under 
Dido.  The  part  of  the  city  first  built  was  called, 
in  the  Phoenician  language,  Betzura  or  Bosra,  i.  e. 
a cattle,  which  was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into 
Byrsa  (Bup<ro),  i.  e.  a hide,  and  hence  probably 
arose  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  natives 
were  cheated  out  of  the  ground.  As  the  city 
grew,  the  Byrsa  formed  the  citadel : it  stood  on 
a low  hill  ; but  its  site  can  no  longer  be  identified, 
as  there  are  several  such  hills  within  the  circuit  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  Cothon,  or  Port , is  said  to 
have  been  excavated,  and  the  quarter  of  the  city 
adjoining  to  it  built,  40  years  later,  b.c.  813. 
This  Cothon  was  the  inner  harbour,  and  was  used 
for  ships  of  war : the  outer  harbour,  divided  from 
it  by  a tongue  of  land  300  feet  wide,  was  the  sta- 
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tion  for  the  merchant  ships.  The  fortifications  of 
the  city  consisted  of  a single  wall  on  the  side  to- 
wards the  sea,  where  the  steep  shore  formed  a 
natural  defence,  and  a triple  wall  of  great  height, 
with  battlements  and  towers,  on  the  land  side  ; — 
on  this  side  were  barracks  for  40,000  soldiers,  and 
stables  for  300  elephants  and  4000  horses.  Beyond 
the  fortifications  was  a large  suburb,  called  Magma 
or  Magalia,  containing  many  beautiful  gardens  and 
villas.  The  aqueduct  already  mentioned  is  sup- 
posed, on  good  grounds,  to  have  been  built  at  an 
early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  city.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  mentioned  within  the 
city  were  the  temple  of  the  god  whom  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  identified  with  Aesculapius  and  that 
of  Apollo  (Baal  or  the  Sun)  in  the  market-place. 
The  population  of  Carthage,  at  the  time  of  the  3rd 
Punic  war,  is  stated  at  700,000.  — The  constitu- 
tion of  Carthage  was  a municipal  oligarchy,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  Venice.  The  two  chief 
magistrates  called  Sufletes  (probably  the  same 
word  as  the  Hebrew  Shophetim,  i.  e.  Judges)  ap- 
pear to  have  beeu  elected  for  life  ; the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  call  them  kings.  The  generals  and 
foreign  governors  were  usually  quite  distinct  from 
the  suffetes  ; but  the  2 offices  were  sometimes 
united  in  the  same  person.  The  governing  body 
was  a Senate,  partly  hereditary  and  partly  elective, 
within  which  there  was  a select  body  of  100  or 
1 04,  called  Gerusia, whose  chief  office  was  to  controul 
the  magistrates  and  especially  the  generals  returning 
from  foreign  service,  who  might  be  suspected  of  at- 
tempts to  establish  a tyranny.  The  Gerusia  was 
first  formed  about  b.  c.  400,  when  the  power  of  the 
house  of  Mago  excited  suspicion  ; and  its  efficacy 
was  shown  in  the  defeat  of  the  attempts  made  by 
Hanno  (b.  c.  340)  and  Hamilcar  (a  c.  306)  to 
seize  the  supreme  power.  Its  members  are  said 
by  Aristotle  to  have  been  elected  by  the  pentar- 
chies,  bodies  of  which  we  have  very  little  inform- 
ation, but  which  appear  to  have  been  committees 
of  five,  chosen  from  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  senate,  and  entrusted  with  the  controul  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  government.  Important 
questions,  especially  those  on  which  the  senate  and 
the  sufletes  disagreed,  were  referred  to  a general 
assembly  of  the  citizens  ; but  concerning  the  mode 
of  proceeding  in  this  assembly,  and  the  extent  of 
its  powers,  we  know  very  little.  It  seems  to  have 
elected  the  magistrates  ; the  senate  having  either 
the  power  of  previous  nomination  or  of  a veto,  it  is 
not  clear  which.  The  generals  were  chosen  by 
the  gerusia,  and  approved  by  the  assembly  of  the 
citizens.  — The  general  tone  of  social  morality  at 
Carthage  appears  to  have  been  high,  at  least  during 
its  earlier  history  : there  was  a censorship  of  public 
morals,  under  the  care  of  the  gerusia  ; and  all  the 
magistrates  were  required,  during  their  term  of 
office,  to  abstain  from  wine : the  magistrates  were 
also  unpaid.  Their  punishments  were  very  severe, 
and  the  usual  mode  of  inflicting  death  was  by  cru- 
cifixion.— The  religion  of  Carthage  was  that  of 
the  mother  country : especial  mention  is  mode  of 
the  cruel  rites  of  their  tutelar  deity  Melcarth  (i.  e. 
king  of  the  city , no  doubt  the  some  as  Moloch), 
which  were  abolished  by  the  treaty  with  Gelon  of 
Syracuse,  B.  c.  480  ; and  also  of  the  worship  of 
Asbtaroth  and  Astarte,  and  Aesculapius.  — The 
chief  occupations  of  the  people  were  commerce  and 
agriculture : in  the  former  they  rivalled  the  mother 
city.  Tyre  ; and  the  latter  they  pursued  with  such 
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success  that  the  country  around  the  city  was  one 
of  the  best  cultivated  districts  in  the  ancient  world, 
and  a great  work  on  agriculture,  in  28  books,  was 
composed  by  Mago,  a auffete.  — The  revenues  of 
the  state  were  derived  from  the  subject  provinces  ; 
and  its  army  was  composed  of  mercenaries  from 
the  neighbouring  country,  among  whom  the  Numi- 
dian  cavalry  were  especially  distinguished.  — Of 
the  History  of  Carthage  a brief  sketch  will  suffice  ; 
as  the  most  important  portions  of  it  are  related  in 
the  ordinary  histories  of  Rome.  The  first  colonists 
preserved  the  character  of  peaceful  traders,  and 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  natives  of 
the  country,  to  whom  they  long  continued  to  pay 
n rent  or  tribute  for  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
was  built.  Gradually,  however,  as  their  commerce 
brought  them  power  and  wealth,  they  were  enabled 
to  reduce  the  natives  of  the  district  round  the  city, 
first  to  the  condition  of  allies,  and  then  to  that  of  tri- 
butaries. Meanwhile,  they  undertook  military  ex- 
peditions at  sea,  and  possessed  themselves,  first  of 
the  small  islands  near  their  own  coast,  and  after- 
wards of  Malta,  and  the  Lipari  and  Balearic  is- 
lands : they  also  sent  aid  to  Tyre,  when  it  was 
besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (a.  c.  600),  and  took 
part  in  wars  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Pho- 
caean  colonies.  On  the  coast  of  Africa  they  founded 
numerous  colonies,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where  they  met 
the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyrenaica:  the  people  of 
these  colonies  became  intermixed  with  the  Libyans 
around  them,  forming  a population  who  are  called 
Libyo-Phoenicians.  In  connection  with  their  com- 
mercial enterprizes,  they  no  doubt  sent  forth  various 
expeditions  of  maritime  discovery  ; among  which 
we  have  mention  of  2,  which  were  undertaken 
during  the  long  peace  which  followed  the  war  with 
Gelon  in  u.  c.  480,  to  explore  the  W.  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Africa  respectively.  The  record  of 
the  latter  expedition,  under  Hanno,  is  still  pre- 
served to  us  in  a Greek  translation  [Hanno], 
from  which  we  learn  that  it  reached  probably  as 
far  S.  as  1 0°  N.  lat.,  if  not  further.  The  relations 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  interior  of  N.  Africa 
appear  to  have  been  very  extensive,  but  the  coun- 
try actually  subject  to  them,  and  which  formed 
the  true  Carthaginian  territory,  was  limited  to  the 
district  contained  between  the  river  Tusca  (Zain) 
on  the  W.  and  the  lake  and  river  Triton,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  on  the  S-,  correspond- 
ing very  nearly  to  the  modem  regency  of  Tunis ; 
and  even  within  this  territory  there  were  some  an- 
cient Phoenician  colonies,  which,  though  in  alliance 
with  Carthage,  preserved  their  independent  muni- 
cipal government,  such  as  Hippo  Zaritus,  Utica, 
Hadrumetiun,  and  Leptis.  — The  first  great  deve- 
lopment of  the  power  of  Carthage  for  foreign  con- 
quest was  made  by  Mago  (about  B.c.  550—500), 
who  is  said  to  have  first  established  a sound  disci- 
pline in  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  to  have 
freed  the  city  from  the  tribute  which  it  still  paid 
to  the  Libyans.  His  sons,  Hasd  rubai  and  Haraii- 
car.  reduced  a part  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where 
the  Carthaginians  founded  the  colonies  of  Caralis 
and  Sulci  ; and  by  this  time  the  fame  of  Carthage 
had  spread  so  far,  that  Darius  is  said  to  have  sent 
to  ask  her  aid  against  the  Greeks,  which,  however, 
was  refused.  The  Carthaginians,  however,  took 
advantage  of  the  Persian  war  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Sicily,  whither  Hamilcar  was  sent  with  a 
great  force,  m b.  c.  480,  but  his  army  was  de- 
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stroyed  and  himself  killed  in  a great  battle  under 
the  walls  of  Himera,  in  which  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
were  commanded  by  Gelon  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
and  which  was  said  to  have  been  fought  on  the 
same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salami*.  Their  next 
attempt  upon  Sicily,  in  b.  c.  4 1 0,  led  to  a protracted 
war,  which  resulted  in  a treaty  between  the  Syra- 
cusans, under  Timoleon,  and  the  Carthaginians,  by 
which  the  latter  were  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  as  far  as  the  river 
H aliens.  From  n.  c.  310 — 307  there  was  another 
war  between  Syracuse  and  the  Carthaginians, 
which  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  bold  step 
taken  by  Agathocles,  who  invaded  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory  in  Africa,  and  thus,  though  unable 
to  maintain  himself  there,  set  an  example  which 
was  followed  a century  later  by  Scipio,  with  fatal 
results  to  Carthage.  Passing  over  the  wars  with 
Pyrrhus  and  Hikro,  we  cotne  to  the  long  struggle 
between  Rome  and  Carthage,  known  as  the  Punic 
Wars,  which  are  fully  related  in  the  Histories  of 
Rome.  [See  also  Hamilcar.]  The  first  lasted 
from  b.  c.  265 — 242,  and  resulted  in  the  lots  to 
Carthage  of  Sicily  and  the  Lipari  islands.  It  was 
followed  by  a fierce  contest  of  some  years  between 
Carthage  and  her  disbanded  mercenaries,  which  is 
called  the  Libyan  War,  and  which  was  terminated 
by  Hamilcar  Barcas.  After  a hollow  peace,  during 
which  the  Romans  openly  violated  the  last  treaty, 
and  the  Carthaginians  conquered  Spain  as  far  as 
the  I herns  (A’Aro),  the  Second  Punic  War,  the 
decisive  contest  between  the  two  rival  states,  which 
were  too  powerful  to  co-exist,  began  with  the  siege 
of  Saguntura  < b.c. 218)  and  terminated  (a. a 201) 
with  a peace  by  which  Carthage  was  stripped  of 
all  her  power.  [Hannibal;  Scipio.]  Her  de- 
struction was  now  only  a question  of  time,  and, 
though  she  scrupulously  observed  the  terms  of  the 
last  peace  for  50  years,  in  spite  of  every  provocation 
from  the  Romans  and  their  ally  Masinissa,  the 
king  of  Numidia,  a pretext  was  at  length  found  for 
n new  war  (b.  c.  149),  which  lasted  only  3 years, 
during  which  the  Carthaginians,  driven  to  despair 
by  the  terms  proposed  to  them,  sustained  a siege 
so  destructive  that,  out  of  700.000  persons,  who 
were  living  in  the  city  at  its  commencement,  only 
50,000  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  The  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  remained  in  ruins  for  30 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a colony  was  esta- 
blished on  the  old  site  by  the  Gracchi,  which  re- 
mained in  a feeble  condition  till  the  tipaes  of  Julius 
and  Augustus,  under  whom  a new  city  was  built 
S.  of  the  former,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
with  the  name  of  Colonia  Carthago.  It  soon  grew 
so  much  as  to  cover  a great  part  (if  not  the  whole!  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Tyrian  city : it  became  the  first 
city  of  Africa,  and  occupied  an  important  place  in  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  in  civil  history.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Vandals  in  a.  d.  439,  retaken  by  Belisarius 
in  a.  d.  533,  and  destroyed  by  the  Arab  con- 
querors in  a.  d.  698.  — Respecting  the  territory  of 
Carthage  under  the  Romans,  see  Aprica,  No.  2- 

Carthago  N 6 va  (Kapx’?*^'*' d Cbrtkywi), 

a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraeonensis, 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hasdruhal, 
b.c.  243,  and  subsequently  conquered  and  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans,  from  which  time  its  foil 
name  was  Colonia  Viotrise  Julia  Nova  Carthago, 
It  is  situated  on  a promontory  running  out  into 
the  sea,  and  possesses  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in 
the  world  : at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  was  a 
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troall  island  called  Scombraria,  from  the  great 
number  of  scombri  or  mackerel  caught  here,  from 
which  such  famous  pickle  was  made.  In  ancient 
times  Carthago  Nova  was  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant cities  in  all  Spain  ; its  population  was  nume- 
rous, its  trade  flourishing,  and  its  temples  and 
other  public  buildings  handsome  and  imposing.  It 
was,  together  with  Tarraco,  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  governor  of  the  province.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  valuable  silver  mines  ; and  the 
country  produced  an  immense  quantity  of  Spartum 
or  broom,  whence  the  town  bore  the  surname 
Spartana,  and  the  country  was  called  Campus 
Spartarius. 

Carflra  (ri  K apovpd:  Sarikiri ),  a Phrygian 
city,  in  the  territory  of  Coria,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Marauder,  celebrated  for  its  hot  springs  and  its 
temple  of  Men  Cams. 

CArus,  M.  Aurelius,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  282 
— 283,  probably  bom  at  Narbo  in  Uanl,  was  prae- 
fectus  praetorio  under  Probus,  and  on  the  murder  of 
the  latter  was  elected  emperor.  After  defeating 
the  Sarmatians.  Caras  invaded  the  Persian  domi- 
nions, took  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  wa*  pre- 
paring to  pash  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris, 
when  he  was  struck  dead  by  lightning,  towards 
the  dose  of  283.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sons 
Carinvs  and  Numerianus.  Cams  was  a vic- 
torious general  and  able  ruler. 

Carflaa  (V  Kapovoa : Kerzeh),  a city  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  S.  of  Sinope. 

Carventum,  a town  of  the  Volsci,  to  which  the 
Carventana  Arx  mentioned  by  Livy  belonged,  a 
town  of  the  Volsci  between  Signia  and  the  sources 
of  the  Trerus. 

Carrillos  Maximus.  I.  Sp.,  twice  oonsul,  b.  c. 
293  and  273,  both  times  with  L.  Papirius  Cursor. 
In  their  first  consulship  they  gained  brilliant  vic- 
tories over  the  Samnitcs,  and  in  their  second  they 
brought  the  Samnitc  war  to  a close.  — 2.  8p.,  son 
of  the  preceding;  twice  consul,  234  and  228,  was 
alive  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  216,  after  which  be 
proposed  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate  from 
the  Latins.  This  Carvilius  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  at  Rome  who  divorced  his  wife. 

Carjfee  (Ko pvai : K apwirifs,  fern.  KapoSnu),  a 
town  in  Laconia  near  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  territory  of  Tegca  in 
Arcadia.  It  possessed  a temple  of  Artemis  Caryatis, 
and  an  annual  festival  in  honour  of  this  goddess 
was  celebrated  here  by  the  Lacedaemonian  maidens 
with  national  dances.  Respecting  the  female  figures 
in  architecture  called  Caryatides,  see  Diet,  of 
A nt.  s.  r. 

Cary  an  da  (to  KapoavZa : KapxnsvZsvs : Kara - 
Dry  in),  a city  of  Carta,  on  a little  island,  once  pro- 
bably united  with  the  mainland,  at  the  N.W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  on  which  Halicarnassus 
stood.  It  once  belonged  to  the  Ionian  league ; and 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer  Scylax. 

Caryatis.  [Cakyae.] 

Carystlus  (Kopwrrioj),  a Greek  grammarian  of 
Pergamus,  lived  about  B.C.  120,  and  wrote  nume- 
rous works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

Carystus  (Kdpmrros:  Kapiiarios : Karytto  or 
Castrl  Rosso),  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Euboea,  at 
the  foot  of  Mouat  Oche,  founded  by  Dryopes  ; 
called,  according  to  tradition,  after  Carystus,  son  of 
Chiron.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  excellent  mar- 
ble, which  was  exported  in  large  quantities  ; and 
the  mineral,  called  Asbestos,  was  also  found  here. 
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Caaoa,  P.  BervMus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  n.c. 
44,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar,  and 
aimed  the  first  stroke  at  his  assassination.  He 
fought  in  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  and  died 
shortly  afterwards.  — C.  Casca,  the  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  also  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Caesar. 

CascellluB,  A.,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist  (Hor. 
Ar.  Poet.  371),  contemporary  with  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  was  a man  of  stem  republican  principles, 
and  spoke  freely  against  the  proscriptions  of  the 
triumvirs. 

CasTHnum  (Carilinas,  -fit  is),  a town  in  Cam- 
pania on  the  Vultnmus,  and  on  the  6ame  site  as 
the  modem  Capua,  celebrated  for  its  heroic  defence 
against  Hannibal  rc.  216.  It  received  Roman 
colonists  by  the  Lex  Julia,  but  had  greatly  de- 
clined in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Caslnum  (Caainas,  -atis  : S.  Germano),  a town 
in  Latium  on  the  river  Caainus,  and  on  the  Via 
Latina  near  the  borders  of  Campania  ; colonized 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars  ; subsequently 
a munieipium  ; its  citadel  containing  a temple  of 
Apollo  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  celebrated 
convent  Monte  Cassino : the  mins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre are  found  at  S.  Germano. 

Caaidtia.  [Casiur] 

Cdiflus.  1.  (Pas  Kasaroun),  a mountain  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  E.  of  Pelusium,  with  a temple  of 
Jupiter  on  its  summit.  Here  also  was  the  grave  of 
Pompey.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  land 
side,  on  the  high  road  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  stood 
the  town  of  Casium  (Katieh).  The  surrounding 
district  was  called  Casifltis.—  2.  (Jebel  Okrah),  a 
mountain  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  S.  of  Antioch  and 
the  Orontes,  5318  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  name  of  Casidtis  was  applied  to  the  district  on 
the  coast  S.  of  Casius,  os  far  as  the  N.  border  of 
Phoenicia. 

CasmSna,  -ae  (K  cur  pern,  Herod. : K atrutvai, 
Thuc. : K avpsvcuos),  a town  in  Sicily,  founded  by 
Syracuse  about  & c.  643. 

Csapfria  or  Caip&r&la,  a town  of  the  Sabines, 
N.  W.  of  Cures,  on  the  river  Himella  (Aspra). 

Caiplae  Portae  or  Pylae  (Kdxnrmi  »uAai,  i.  e. 
the  Caspian  Gates),  the  principal  pass  from  Media 
into  Parthia  and  Hyrcania,  through  the  Caspii 
Montes,  was  a deep  ravine,  made  practicable  by 
art,  but  still  so  narrow  that  there  was  only  room 
for  a single  waggon  to  pass  between  the  lofty  over- 
hanging walls  of  rock,  from  the  sides  of  which  a 
constant  drip  of  salt  water  fell  upon  the  road.  The 
Persians  erected  iron  gates  across  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  pass,  and  maintained  a guard  for  its 
defence.  This  pass  was  near  the  ancient  Rhngae 
or  Arsacia  ; but  there  were  other  passes  through 
the  mountains  round  the  Caspian,  which  arc  culled 
by  the  same  name,  especially  that  on  the  W.  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  through  the  Caucasus  near  DerUnt, 
which  wns  usually  called  Albaniae  or  Caucasiae 
Portae.  The  Caspian  gates,  being  the  most  im- 
portant pass  from  Western  to  Central  Asia,  were 
regarded  by  many  of  the  ancients  as  a sort  ot 
central  point,  common  to  the  boundaries  between 
W.  and  E.  Asia  and  N.  and  S.  Asia  ; and  dis- 
tances were  reckoned  from  them. 

Caspii  (Ktfcrwun),  the  name  of  certain  Scythian 
tribes  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  used  rather  loosely 
by  the  ancient  geographers.  The  Caspii  of  Strabo 
are  on  the  W.  side  of  the  sea,  and  their  country, 
Caspi&ne,  forms  a part  of  Albania.  Those  of  Hero- 
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dotus  and  Ptolemy  are  in  the  E.  of  Media,  on  the 
borders  of  Parthia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caspiak  Pylak.  Probably  it  would  not  be  far 
wrong  to  apply  the  name  generally  to  the  people 
round  the  S.  W.  and  S.  shores  of  the  Caspian  in 
and  about  the  Caspii  Montes. 

Caspii  Montes  (t&  Kdtnua  6prj:  Elburz  Afts.) 
or  Casplus  Mons,  is  a name  applied  generally  to 
the  whole  range  of  mountains  which  surround  the 
Caspian  Sea,  on  the  S-  and  S.  at  the  distance 
of  from  15  to  30  miles  from  its  shore,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Armenia,  Media,  Hyrcania,  and  Parthia  ; 
and  more  specifically  to  that  part  of  this  range  S. 
of  the  Caspian,  in  which  was  the  pass  called 
Caspiak  Pylak.  The  term  was  also  loosely 
applied  to  other  mountains  near  the  Caspian, 
especially,  by  Strabo,  to  the  E.  part  of  the  Cau- 
casus, between  Colchis  and  the  Caspian. 

Casplri  or  Caapiraei  (KAnrcipoi,  Kairwipcuoi ),  a 
people  of  India,  whose  exact  position  is  doubtful : 
they  are  generally  placed  in  Ctuhiueer  and  NepauL 

Casplum  Mare  (d  Kaawla  &d\ aatra,  the  Caspian 
Sea),  also  called  Hyrcanium,  Alban um,  and 
Scythicum,  all  names  derived  from  the  people 
who  lived  on  its  shores,  is  a .great  salt-water  lake 
in  Asia,  according  to  the  ancient  division  of  the 
continents,  but  now  on  the  boundary  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  Its  average  width  from  E.  to  W. 
is  about  2 1 0 miles,  and  its  length  from  N.  to  in 
a straight  line,  is  about  740  miles  ; but,  as  its  N. 
part  makes  a great  bend  to  the  E.,  its  true  length, 
measured  along  a curve  drawn  through  its  middle, 
is  about  900  miles  ; its  area  is  about  180,000  square 
miles.  The  notions  of  the  ancients  about  the  Cas- 
pian varied  very  much ; and  it  is  curious  that  two 
of  the  erroneous  opinions  of  the  later  Greek  and 
Roman  geographers,  namely,  that  it  was  united 
both  with  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  expressed  what,  at  some  remote  period, 
were  probably  real  frets.  Their  other  error,  that 
its  greatest  length  lay  W.  and  E.,  very  likely 
arose  from  its  supposed  union  with  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Another  consequence  of  this  error  was  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  rivers  Oxus  and  J&x&rtes  flowed 
into  the  Caspian.  That  the  former  really  did  so  at 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  separation  of  the  two 
lakes  (supposing  that  they  were  once  united)  is 
pretty  well  established;  but  whether  this  has  been 
the  case  within  the  historical  period  cannot  be  de- 
termined [Oxus].  The  country  between  the  two 
lakes  has  evidently  been  greatly  changed,  and  the 
sand-hills  which  cover  it  have  doubtless  been  accu- 
mulated by  the  forceof  the  E.  winds  bringing  down 
sand  from  the  steppes  of  Tartary.  Both  lakes 
have  their  surface  considerably  below  that  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caspian  between  nearly  350  feet, 
and  the  Aral  about  200  feet,  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  both  are  still  sinking  by 
evaporation.  Moreover,  the  whole  country  between 
and  around  them  for  a considerable  distance  is  a 
depression,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains  on  every 
side,  except  where  the  valley  of  the  Irtish  and  Obi 
stretches  away  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Besides  a 
number  of  smaller  streams,  two  great  rivers  flow 
into  the  Caspian  ; the  Rha  ( Volga)  on  the  N.,  and 
the  united  Cyrus  and  Araxes  ( Kour ) on  the  W. ; 
but  it  loses  more  by  evaporation  than  it  receives 
from  these  rivers. 

Cassandane  (Kaotrcu'bdnj),  wife  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  and  motjy4  of  Cambyscs. 

Cassander  (KdatrarSpos),  son  of  Anti  pater.  His 
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I father,  on  his  death-bed  (b.  c.  319),  appointed  Po- 
lysperchon  regent,  and  conferred  upon  Cassander 
only  the  secondary  dignity  of  Chiliarch.  Being  dis- 
satisfied with  this  arrangement,  Cassander  strength- 
ened himself  by  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy  and  An- 
tigonus,  and  entered  into  war  with  Polysperchon. 
In  318  Cassander  obtained  possession  of  Athens 
and  most  of  the  cities  in  the  S.  of  Greece.  In  317 
he  was  recalled  to  Macedonia  to  oppose  Olympias. 
He  kept  her  besieged  in  Pydna  throughout  the 
winter  of  317,  and  on  her  surrender  in  the  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year,  he  put  her  to  death.  The 
way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne  of 
Macedon.  He  placed  Roxana  and  her  young  son, 
Alexander  Aegus,  in  custody  at  Amphipolis,  not 
thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  murder  them  ; and  he 
connected  himself  with  the  regal  family  by  a mar- 
riage with  ThessalonicA,  half-sister  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  In  315  Cassander  joined  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  in  their  war  against 
Antigonus,  of  whose  power  they  had  ail  become 
jealous.  This  war  was  upon  the  whole  unfavour- 
able to  Cassander,  who  lest  most  of  the  cities  in 
Greece.  By  the  general  peace  of  311,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  Cassander  was  to  retain  his  authority  in 
Europe  till  Alexander  Aegus  should  be  grown  to 
manhood.  Cassander  thereupon  put  to  death  the 
young  king  and  his  mother  Roxana.  In  310  the 
war  was  renewed,  and  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander by  Barsine,  was  brought  forward  by  Poly- 
sperchon as  a claimant  to  the  Macedonian  throne ; 
but  Cassander  bribed  Polysperchon  to  murder  the 
young  prince  and  his  mother,  309.  Iq  306  Cas- 
sander took  the  title  of  king,  when  it  was  assumed 
by  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptolemy.  In  the 
following  years,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  carried  on  the  war  in  Greece  with  great 
success  against  Cassander ; but  in  302  Demetrius 
was  obliged  to  pass  into  Asia,  to  support  his  father ; 
and  next  year,  301,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsus 
was  fought,  in  which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
were  defeated,  and  the  former  slain,  and  which 
gave  to  Cassander  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Cas- 
sander died  of  dropsy  in  297,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Philip. 

Cassandra  ( Kaix<rcu'5pa),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  twin-sister  of  Heienus.  She  and  her 
brother,  when  young,  were  left  asleep  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  when  their  ears  were  purified  by 
serpents,  so  that  they  could  understand  the  divine 
sounds  of  nature  and  the  voices  of  birds.  Cassandra 
sometimes  used  to  sleep  afterwards  in  the  same 
temple ; and  when  she  grew  up  her  beauty  won 
the  love  of  Apollo.  The  god  conferred  upon  her 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  upon  her  promising  to  comply 
with  his  desires ; but  when  she  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  prophetic  art,  she  refused  to  fulfil  her 
promise.  Thereupon  the  god  in  anger  ordained 
that  no  one  should  believe  her  prophecies.  She 
predicted  to  the  Trojans  the  ruin  that  threatened 
them,  but  no  one  believed  her;  she  was  looked 
upon  as  a madwoman,  and,  according  to  a late  ac- 
count, was  shut  up  and  guarded.  On  the  capture  of 
Troy  she  fled  into  the  sanctuary  of  Athena,  but 
was  tom  away  from  the  statue  of  the  goddess  by 
Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, was  even  ravished  by  him  in  the  sanctuary. 
On  the  division  of  the  booty,  Cassandra  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Agamemnon,  who  took  her  with  him  to 
Mycenae.  Here  she  was  killed  by  Clytaem- 
nestra. 


CASSANDREA. 

Cassandra  a.  [Potidaka.] 

Cassia  Gens.  [Cassius.] 

Cassiepea,  Cassaopea,  or  Cassi5pe  (Kao  attire  jo, 
Ktuririirwfuk,  or  Kcurai^mj),  wife  of  Cepheus  in  Ae- 
thiopia,  and  mother  of  Andromeda,  whose  beauty 
she  extolled  above  that  of  the  Nereids.  [Andro- 
meda.] She  was  afterwards  placed  among  the 
stars. 

Cassiodorus,  Magnus  Aurelius,  a distinguished 
statesman,  and  one  of  the  few  men  of  learning  at 
the  downfal  of  the  Western  Empire,  was  born 
about  a.  d.  468,  nt  Scylacium  in  Bruttium,  of  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  Roman  family.  He  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  Theodoric  the  Great  and  his 
successors,  and  under  a variety  of  different  titles  he 
conducted  for  a long  series  of  years  the  government 
of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom.  At  the  age  of  70  he 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Viviera,  which  he  had 
founded  in  his  native  province,  and  there  passed 
the  last  30  years  of  his  life.  His  time  was  de- 
voted to  study  and  to  the  composition  of  elemen- 
tary treatises  on  history,  metaphysics,  the  7 liberal 
arts,  and  divinity;  while  his  leisure  hours  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  philosophical  toys, 
such  as  sun-dials,  water-clocks,  &c.  Of  his  nu- 
merous writings  the  most  important  is  his  Faria- 
rum  (Eyistolarum)  Libri  AY/.,  an  assemblage  of 
state  papers  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus  in  accord- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  Theodoric  and  his 
successors.  The  other  works  of  Cassiodorus  are  of 
less  value  to  us.  The  principal  are  : 1.  Chronic**, 
a summary  of  Universal  History  ; 2.  De  Ortho- 
ifraphia  Liber;  3.  De  Arte  Grammatical  ad  Donati 
Modem;  4.  De  Arid, us  ac  Disciplines  Liberal  turn 
Lit  era  rum,  much  read  in  the  middle  ages ; 5.  De 
A netna  ; 6.  Libri  XI I.  De  Iiebus  Gestis  Gothorum , 
known  to  us  only  through  the  abridgement  of  Jor- 
nandes ; 7.  De  Institutions  Divinarum  Literarum , 
an  introduction  to  the  profitable  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. There  are  also  several  other  ecclesiastical 
works  of  Cassiodorus  extant.  — The  best  edition 
of  bis  collected  works  is  by  D.  Garct.  Rouen,  1679, 
2 vols.  fob,  reprinted  at  Venice,  1729. 

Caaaiope  (K atraidnj),  a town  in  Corey ra  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name,  with  a good  harbour 
and  a temple  of  Zeus. 

Caasiopte.  [Cassiepea.] 

Cassiterides.  [Britannia,  p.  126,  a.] 

Cassius,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Roman  gentes,  originally  patrician, 
afterwards  plebeian.  L Bp.  Cassitu  Viscellinus, 
thrice  consul : first  b.  c.  602,  when  he  conquered 
the  Sabines  ; again  493,  when  he  made  a league 
with  the  Latins  ; and,  lastly,  486,  when  he  made  a 
league  with  the  Hemicans,  and  carried  his  cele- 
brated agrarian  law,  the  first  which  was  proposed 
at  Home.  It  probably  enacted  that  the  portion  of 
the  patricians  in  the  public  land  should  be  strictly 
defined,  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  divided 
among  the  plebeians.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  accused  of  aiming  at  regal  power,  and  was  put 
to  death.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  related  dif- 
ferently, but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  ac- 
cused before  the  comitia  curiata  by  the  quaestores 
parricidii,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by  his  fellow 
patricians.  His  house  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  his  property  confiscated.  His  guilt  is  doubt- 
ful ; be  had  made  himself  hateful  to  the  patricians 
by  bis  agrarian  law,  and  it  is  most  likely  that  the 
accusation  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  a dangerous  opponent.  He  left  3 sons  ; but 
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as  all  the  subsequent  Cassii  are  plebeians,  his  sons 
were  perhaps  expelled  from  the  patrician  order,  or 
may  have  voluntarily  passed  over  to  the  plebeians, 
on  account  of  the  murder  of  their  father.— -2.  C. 
Casa.  Longinus,  consul  171,  obtained  as  his  pro- 
vince Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  without  the 
authority  of  the  senate  attempted  to  march  into 
Macedonia  through  lllyricum,  but  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Italy.  In  154  he  was  censor  with  M. 
.Messala;  and  a theatre,  which  these  censors  had 
built,  was  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  senate, 
at  the  suggestion  of  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  as  injurious 
to  public  morals.— 3.  Q.  Cass.  Longinus,  praetor 
urbanus  B.  c.  167,  and  consul  164,  died  in  his  con- 
sulship.—4.  L.  Cass.  Longinus  Ra  villa,  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  1 37,  when  he  proposed  a law  for  voting 
by  ballot  (tab? liana  /ex);  consul  127,  and  censor 
125.  He  was  very  severe  and  just  as  a judex.— 
5.  L.  Cass.  Longinus,  praetor  111,  when  he 
brought  Jugurtha  to  Rome;  consul  107,  with  C. 
Marius,  and  received  as  his  province  Narbonese 
Gaul,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  but  was  de- 
feated and  killed  by  the  Tiguriui.  — 6.  L.  Cass 
Longinus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  brought  for- 
ward many  laws  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy.— 7.  C.  Cass.  Longinus  Varus,  consul 
73,  brought  forward,  with  his  colleague  M.  Teren- 
tius,  a law  (lex  Terentia  Cassia ),  by  which  com  was 
to  be  purchased  and  then  sold  in  Rome  at  a small 
price.  In  72  he  was  defeated  by  Spartacus  near 
Mutina ; in  66  he  supported  the  Manilian  law  for 
giving  the  command  of  the  Mithndatic  war  to 
Pompey ; and  in  his  old  age  was  proscribed  by 
the  triumvirs  and  killed,  43.  — 8.  C.  Cass.  Longi- 
nus, the  murderer  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  53  he 
was  quaestor  of  Crassus  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  prudence  and  military  skill.  After 
the  death  of  Crassus,  he  collected  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  made  preparations  to  defend 
Syria  against  the  Parthians.  In  52  he  defeated 
the  Parthians,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
in  51  he  again  gained  a still  more  important  vic- 
tory over  them.  Soon  afterwards  he  returned  to 
Rome.  In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  joined 
the  oristocraiical  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  fled 
with  Pompey  from  Rome.  In  48  he  commanded  the 
Pompeian  fleet;  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  bo 
went  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he  accidentally  fell 
in  with  Caesar,  and  surrendered  to  him.  He  was 
not  only  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  in  44  was  made 
praetor,  and  the  province  of  Syria  was  promised 
him  for  the  next  year.  But  Cassius  had  never 
ceased  to  be  Caesar's  enemy  ; it  was  he  who  formed 
the  conspiracy  against  the  dictator's  life,  and  gained 
over  M.  Brutus  to  the  plot.  After  the  death  of 
Caesar,  on  the  15th  of  March,  44  [Caesar],  Cas- 
sius remained  in  Italy  for  a few  months,  but  in 
July  he  went  to  Syria,  which  he  claimed  as  his 
province,  although  the  senate  had  given  it  to  Do- 
labella,  and  had  conferred  upon  Cassius  Cyrene  in 
its  stead.  He  defeated  Do  label  la,  who  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life ; and  after  plundering  Syria  and 
Asia  most  unmercifully,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece 
with  Brutus  in  42,  in  order  to  oppose  Octavian 
and  Antony.  At  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cassius 
was  defeated  by  Antony,  while  Brutus,  who  com- 
manded the  other  wing  of  the  army,  drove  Octa- 
vian off  the  field;  but  Cassius,  ignorant  of  the 
success  of  Brutus,  commanded  his  freed  man  to  put 
an  eud  to  hit  life.  Brutus  mourned  over  his  com- 
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panion,  calling  him  the  last  of  the  Romans.  Cas- 
sias was  married  to  Junia  Tertia  or  Tertulla,  half- 
sister  of  M.  Brutus.  Cassius  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature ; he  was  a fol- 
lower of  the  Epicurean  philosophy ; his  abilities 
were  considerable,  but  he  was  vain,  proud,  and 
revengeful.  — 9.  L.  Cass.  Longinus,  brother  of 
No.  8,  assisted  M.  Laterensia  in  accusing  Cn. 
Plancius,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  54.  He 
joined  Qaeaar  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  and  was  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Greece  in 
48.  In  44  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  was 
not  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Caesar's  life. 
He  subsequently  espoused  the  side  of  Octavian,  in 
opposition  to  Antony ; and  on  their  reconciliation 
in  43,  he  fled  to  Asia:  he  was  pardoned  by  Antony 
in  41.  — 10.  Q.  Cass.  Longinus,  the  /rater  or 
first-cousin  of  No.  8.  In  54  he  went  as  the  quaes- 
tor of  Pompey  into  Spain,  where  he  was  univer- 
sally hated  on  account  of  his  rapacity  and  cruelty. 
In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs.  and  a warm 
supporter  of  Caesar,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
city  and  take  refuge  in  Caesar's  camp.  In  the 
same  year  he  accompanied  Caesar  to  Spain,  and 
after  the  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Petreius,  the 
legates  of  Pompey,  Caesar  left  him  governor  of 
Further  Spain.  His  cruelty  and  oppressions  ex- 
cited an  insurrection  against  him  at  Corduba,  but 
this  was  quelled  by  Cassius.  Subsequently  2 legions 
declared  against  him,  and  M.  Marcellas,  the  quaes- 
tor, put  himself  at  their  head.  He  was  saved  from 
this  danger  by  Lepidus,and  left  the  province  in  47, 
but  his  ship  sank,  and  he  was  lost,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Iberus.— 11.  L.  Cass.  Longinus,  a competitor 
with  Cicero  for  the  consulship  for  63 ; was  one  of 
Catiline^  conspirators,  and  undertook  to  set  the 
city  on  fire ; he  escaped  the  fate  of  his  comrades 
by  quitting  Rome  before  their  apprehension.  — 
12.  L.  Cass.  Longinus,  consul  a.  d.  30,  married  to 
Brasilia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  with  whom 
her  brother  Caligula  afterwards  lived.  Cassius  was 
proconsul  in  Asia  a.  d.  40,  and  was  commanded  by 
Caligula  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  because  an  oracle 
had  warned  the  emperor  to  beware  of  a Cassius: 
the  oracle  was  fulfilled  in  the  murder  of  the  em- 
peror by  Cassius  Chaerea.— 13.  C.  Cass.  Longi- 
nus, the  celebrated  jurist,  governor  of  Syria,  a.  d. 
50,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  He  was  banished 
by  Nero  in  a.  d.  66,  because  he  had.  among  his 
ancestral  images,  a statue  of  Cassius,  the  murderer 
of  Caesar.  He  was  recalled  from  banishment  by 
Vespasian.  Cassius  wrote  1 0 books  on  the  civil  law 
(Libri  Juris  CVn/ts),  and  Commentaries  on  Vitellius 
and  Uraeitis  Feror,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Digest. 
He  was  a follower  of  the  school  of  Ateius  Capito  ; 
and  as  he  reduced  the  principles  of  Capito  to  a more 
scientific  form,  the  adherents  of  this  school  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Casstani.  — 14.  L.  Cass.  He- 
mina,  a Roman  annalist,  lived  about  b.  c.  140,  Mid 
wrote  a history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  end  of  the  3rd  Punic  war.  —15.  Cass.  Par- 
mensis,  so  called  from  Parma,  his  birth-place,  was 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  B.C.  43 ; took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  against  the  triumvirs ; and, 
after  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  carried  over 
the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to  Sicily,  and  joined 
Sex.  Pompey ; upon  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  he 
surrendered  himself  to  Antony,  whose  fortunes  he 
followed  until  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  he 
went  to  Athens,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by 
the  command  of  Octavian,  b.  c.  30.  Cassius  was  a 
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poet,  and  his  productions  were  prized  by  Horace 
(Ep.  i.  4.  3.).  He  wrote  2 tragedies,  entitled  Thy- 
estes  and  Brutus,  epigrams,  and  other  works.  — 

18.  Cass.  Etruscus,  a poet  censured  by  Horace 
(Sat.  i.  10.  61),  must  not  be  confounded  with  No. 
15.  — 17.  Cass.  A vidius,  an  able  general  of  M. 
Aurelius,  was  a native  of  Syria.  In  the  Parthian 
war  (a.  d.  162 — 165),  he  commanded  the  Roman 
army  ns  the  general  of  Verus  and  after  defeating 
the  Parthians,  he  took  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  all  the 
Eastern  provinces,  and  dischatged  his  trust  for 
several  years  with  fidelity  ; but  in  a.  d.  1 75  be 
proclaimed  himself  emperor.  He  reigned  only  a 
few  months  and  was  slain  by  his  own  officers  be- 
fore M.  Aurelius  arrived  in  the  East  [See  p.  111.] 
—18.  Dionysius  Cassius,  of  Utica,  a Greek  writer, 
lived  about  a c.  40,  and  translated  into  Greek  the 
work  of  the  Carthaginian  Mago  on  agriculture.— 

19.  Cass.  Felix,  a Greek  physician,  probably  lived 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius ; wrote  a small  work 
entitled  Tarpiiral  ‘Auopieu  kcu  UpoSkiifiaTa  4»uerica, 
Quaestioncs  Medicos  et  ProlJemata  Natural ia : 
printed  in  Ideler’s  Phvsici  et  Medici  Graeci  Mi- 
noresy  Berol.  1841.  — 20.  Cass.  Chaerea.  [Chak- 
rsa.]  — 21.  Cass.  Dion.  [Dion  Cassius] —22. 
Cass.  8overus.  [Skvkrus.] 

Ca8aivelaunus,  a British  chief,  ruled  over  the 
country  N.  of  the  Tamesis  ( Thames),  and  was  en- 
trusted by  the  Britons  with  the  supreme  command 
on  Caesar’s  2nd  invasion  of  Britain,  n.  c.  54.  He 
was  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  was  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace. 

CassSpe  (Kour<r<£wrj : Kaurawwatoi),  a town  in 
Thesprotia  near  the  coast. 

Castabala  (rk  KatrrdSaXa).  1.  A city  of  Cap- 
padocia, near  Tyana,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Artemis  Perasia.— 2.  A town  in  Cilicia  Campes- 
tris,  near  Issus. 

Castilla  (FUurraAfa),  a celebrated  fountain  on 
Mt.  Parnassus,  in  which  the  Pythia  used  to  bathe ; 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  who  were  hence 
called  Castftlldes;  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Castalia,  daughter  of  Achelous,  who  threw 
herself  into  the  fountain  when  pursued  by  Apollo. 

Castor,  brother  of  Pollux.  [Dioscuri.] 

Castor  (Kcforwp).  1.  A Greek  grammarian, 
sumamed  Philaromaeus , probably  lived  about  b.  c. 
150,  and  wrote  several  books;  a portion  of  his 
Te'xvrj  {irtropiK^  is  still  extant  and  printed  in 
Walz's  Rhetors*  Graeci,  vol.  iii.  p.  712,  seq.  2. 
Grandson  of  Deiotarus.  [Dciotarus.] 

Caatra,  a 44  camp,”  the  name  of  several  towns, 
which  were  originally  the  stationary  quarters  of 
the  Roman  legions.  1.  Constantia,  in  Gaul,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Sequana  (.Seine).  — 2.  Hanni- 
bal is,  in  Bruttium,  on  the  S.  E.  coast,  N.  of  Scy- 
lacium,  arose  out  of  the  fortified  camp  which 
Hannibal  maintained  there  during  the  latter  rears 
of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  — 3.  Herculia,  in  Batavia, 
perhaps  near  Ifeusyen.  — 4.  Minerva©  (Cfcucfro), 
in  Calabria,  with  a temple  of  Minerva,  S.  of  H r- 
druntum  ; the  most  ancient  town  of  the  Salemini, 
subsequently  colonized  by  the  Romans  ; its  hxr- 
bour  was  called  Portus  Veneris  (Porto  BaJiscn >. 
— 5.  Vetera  (Xanten),  in  Gallica  Belgica,  on  the 
Rhine : many  Roman  remains  have  been  found  at 
Xtuitm.— 6.  Cornell^  (Ghettah),  a place  in  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  (Zeugitana)  in  N.  Africa,  where 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  established  his  camp 
when  he  invaded  Africa  in  the  Second  Punic  War. 
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It  wag  between  Utica  and  Carthage,  on  the  N. 
»ide  of  the  river  Bagradas,  but  it*  site  is  now  S.  of 
the  river  in  consequence  of  the  alterations  described 
under  Carthago. 

Castrum.  L Inui,  a town  of  the  Rutuli,  on 
the  coast  of  Latium,  confounded  by  some  writers 
with  No.  2.  — 2.  Novum  ( Torre  di  Ckiaruccia ), 
a town  in  Etruria,  and  a Roman  colony  on  the 
coast.  — 3.  Novum  ( Giulia  Nov a),  a town  in  Pi- 
ccnum,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Batinum  ( SalineUo ),  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
n.  c.  264,  at  the  commencement  of  the  1st  Punic 
war. 

Castillo  (Ka<rraXsev : Cazfona),  a town  of  the 
Oretani  on  the  Baeiis,  and  near  the  frontiers  of 
Baetica,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  which  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  Parnassus,  was  under  the 
Homans  an  important  place,  a municipinm  with 
the  Jus  Latii,  and  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
Carthago  Nova : its  inhabitants  were  called  Cae- 
eari  remiles.  In  the  mountains  (Salt us  Castu/o- 
nensis)  in  the  neighbourhood  were  silver  and  lead 
mines.  The  wife  of  Hannibal  was  a native  of 
Castulo. 

Casuentus  (Basiento),  a river  in  Lucania,  flows 
into  the  sea  near  Metapontum. 

Caaystes  ( Kcurvrrris : Chitmeh),  a fine  sea-port 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia  ; the  harbour  of  Erythrar. 

Catabathmus  Magnus  (KaraGaOudr,  i.  e.  de- 
scent ; Marta  Sollern,  L e.  Port  of  the.  Ladder ),  a 
mountain  and  sea  port,  at  the  bottom  of  a deep 
boy  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  (about  25°  5'  E.  long.), 
was  generally  considered  the  boundary  between 
Egypt  and  Cyrenaica.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  from 
this  a place  called  Catabathmus  Parvus,  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  near  the  borders  of  Egypt,  above 
Paraetonium. 

C&t&dflpa  or  -i  (rd  KardSovra,  ol  KaTdJouaoi), 
a name  given  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and  also 
to  the  ports  of  Aethiopia  in  their  neighbourhood. 
[Nilc*.] 

Catalauni  or  Catelauni,  a people  in  Gaul  in 
the  modem  Chamjxume , mentioned  only'  by  later 
writers : their  capital  was  Durocatelauni  or  Ca- 
telauni  (Ch&lons  tur  Marne),  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  Attila  was  defeated  by  Aetius  and 
Theodoric,  a.  d.  451. 

C&tamltua,  the  Roman  name  for  Ganymedes,  of 
which  it  is  only  a corrupt  form. 

Cat&na  or  Catina  ( Horary} : K acravalos  : Cata- 
nia), an  important  town  in  Sicily  on  the  E.  coast 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna,  founded  b.  c.  730  by 
Naxos,  which  was  itself  founded  by  the  Chalci- 
dians  of  Euboea.  In  b.  c.  476  it  was  taken  by 
Hiero  I.,  who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Leontini, 
and  settled  5000  Syracusans  and  5000  Pelopon- 
nesians in  the  town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
into  Aetna.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Hiero  (467), 
the  former  inhabitants  of  Catana  again  obtained 
poasession  of  the  town,  and  called  it  by  its  original 
name,  Catana.  Subsequently  Catana  was  con- 
quered by  Dionysius,  was  then  governed  by  native 
tyrants,  next  became  subject  to  Agathoclcs,  and 
finally  in  the  1st  Punic  war  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Rome.  It  wa*  colonized  by  Augustas  with 
some  veterans.  Catana  frequently  Buffered  from 
earthquakes  and  eruptions  of  Mt  Aetna.  It  is 
now  one  of  the  most  nourishing  cities  in  Sicily. 

C&ti5nla  (Karaovta),  a district  in  the  S.  E.  part 
of  Cappadocia,  to  which  it  was  first  added  under 
the  Romans,  with  Melitene,  which  lies  E.  of  it 
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I These  two  districts  form  a large  and  fertile  plain, 
'lying  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Taurus 
and  Amanus,  and  watered  by  the  river  Pyramus. 
Cataonia  had  no  large  towns,  but  several  strong 
mountain  fortresses. 

Cat&rrhactes  (Karcql/Wirnjj).  1.  (Duden-Soo), 
a river  of  Piunphylia,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Taurus,  in  a great  broken  waterfall 
(whence  its  name,  fr.  Kara^tdryw/u),  and  which, 
after  flowing  beneath  the  earth  in  two  parts  of  its 
course,  falls  into  the  sea  E.  of  Attalia.  — 2.  The 
term  is  also  applied,  first  by  Strabo,  to  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile,  which  are  distinguished  as  C. 
Major  and  C.  Minor  [Nil us],  in  which  use  it 
must  of  course  be  regarded  as  a common  noun, 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  cataracta , but  whether  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  the  Pamphylian  river,  or 
at  once  from  the  Greek  verb,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

Catelauni.  [Catalaunl] 

Cathaei  (Ka0a?o<),  a great  and  warlike  people 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  upon  whom  Alexander 
made  war.  Some  of  the  best  Orientalists  suppose 
the  name  to  be  that,  not  of  a tribe  but,  of  the 
warrior  caste  of  the  Hindoos,  the  Kshatriyas. 

Catillna,  L.  Sergius,  the  descendant  of  an  an- 
cient patrician  family  which  had  sunk  into  poverty. 
His  youth  and  early  manhood  were  stained  by 
every  vice  and  crime.  He  first  appears  in  history 
as  a zealous  partizan  of  Sulla  ; and  during  the  hor- 
rors of  the  proscription,  he  killed,  with  his  own 
hand,  his  brother-in-law,  Q.  Caecilius,  a quiet  in- 
offensive man,  and  put  to  death  by  torture  M. 
Marius  Oratidianus,  the  kinsman  and  fellow-towns- 
man of  Cicero.  He  was  suspected  of  an  intrigue 
with  the  vestal  Fabia,  sister  of  Terentia,  and  was 
said  and  believed  to  have  made  away  with  his 
first  wife  and  afterwards  with  his  son,  in  order  that 
he  might  marry  Aurelia  Orestilla,  who  objected  to 
the  presence  of  a grown-up  step-child  ; but  not- 
withstanding this  infamy  he  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  praetor  in  b.  c.  68,  was  governor  of  Africa  du- 
ring the  following  year,  and  returned  to  Rome  in 
66,  in  order  to  sue  for  the  consulship.  The  elec- 
tion for  65  was  carried  by  P.  Autronius  Paetus  and 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom  were  soon  after 
convicted  of  bribery,  and  their  places  supplied  by 
their  competitors  and  accusers,  L.  Aurelius  Cotta 
and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus.  Catiline  had  been 
disqualified  for  becoming  a candidate,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  impeachment  for  oppression  in  hia 
province,  preferred  by  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  after- 
wards so  celebrated  as  the  enemy  of  Cicero. 
Exasperated  by  their  disappointment,  Antronius 
and  Catiline  formed  a project,  along  with  Cn. 
Piso,  to  murder  the  new  consuls  when  they 
entered  upon  their  office  upon  the  1st  of  January. 
This  design  is  said  to  have  been  frustrated  solely 
by  the  impatience  of  Catiline,  who,  upon  the  ap- 
pointed day,  gave  the  signal  prematurely,  before 
the  whole  of  the  armed  agents  had  assembled. 
Encouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a failure 
which  had  so  nearly  proved  a triumph,  Catiline 
now  determined  to  organize  a more  extensive  con- 
spiracy, in  order  to  overthrow  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  to  obtain  for  himself  and  his  followers 
all  places  of  power  and  profit.  Having  been  ac- 
quitted in  65  upon  bis  trial  for  extortion,  he  was 
left  unfettered  to  mature  his  plans.  The  time  was 
propitious  to  his  schemes.  The  younger  nobility 
were  thoroughly  demoralised,  with  ruined  for- 
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tunes,  and  eager  for  any  change  which  might  re- 
lieve them  from  their  embarrassment*  ; the  Roman 
populace  were  restless  and  discontented,  ready  to 
follow  at  the  bidding  of  any  demagogue  ; while 
many  of  the  veterans  of  Sulla,  who  had  squandered 
their  ill-gotten  wealth,  were  now  anxious  for  a re- 
newal of  those  scenes  of  blood  arhich  they  had 
found  so  profitable.  Among  such  men  Catiline 
soon  obtained  numerous  supporters  ; and  his  great 
mental  and  physical  powers,  which  even  his  ene- 
mies admitted,  maintained  his  ascendency  over  his 
adherents.  The  most  distinguished  men  who 
joined  him.  and  were  present  at  a meeting  of  the 
conspirators  which  he  called  in  June,  64,  were  P. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  who  had  been  consul  in 
a c.  71,  but  having  been  passed  over  by  the  cen- 
sors, had  lost  his  seat  in  the  senate,  which  he 
was  now  seeking  to  recover  by  standing  a second 
time  for  the  praetorship  ; C.  Cornelius  Cethegus, 
distinguished  throughout  by  his  headstrong  impe- 
tuosity and  sanguinary  violence  ; P.  Autronius, 
spoken  of  above  ; L.  Cassius  Longinus,  at  this 
time  a competitor  for  the  consulship  ; L.  Vargun- 
teius,  who  had  been  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Cicero 
in  the  quaestorship,  and  had  subsequently  been 
condemned  for  bribery ; L.  Calpumius  Restia, 
tribune  elect  ; Publius  and  Servius  Sulla,  ne- 
phews of  the  dictator  ; M.  Porcius  I<aeca,  Ac. 
The  first  object  of  Catiline  was  to  obtain  the 
consulship  for  himself  and  C.  Antonius,  whose  co- 
operation he  confidently  anticipated.  But  in  this 
object  he  was  disappointed  : Cicero  and  Antonius 
were  elected  consuls.  This  disappointment  ren- 
dered him  only  more  vigorous  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  designs ; more  adherents  were  gained,  and  troops 
were  levied  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  C.  Manlius,  one  of  the  veteran  cen- 
turions of  Sulla.  Meantime,  Cicero,  the  consul,  was 
unrelaxing  in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  state  from  the 
threatened  danger.  Through  the  agency  of  F ul  via, 
the  mistress  of  Curius,  one  of  the  conspirators,  he 
became  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  as  soon 
as  it  occurred,  and  was  enabled  to  counteract  all 
the  machinations  of  Catiline.  Cicero  at  the  same 
time  gained  over  his  colleague  Antonius,  by  pro- 
mising him  the  province  of  Macedonia.  At  length 
Cicero  openly  accused  Catiline,  and  the  senate,  now 
aware  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  state, 
passed  the  decree,  w that  the  consuls  should  take 
care  that  the  republic  received  no  harm,"  in  virtue 
of  which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  the  time 
being  with  absolute  power,  both  civil  and  military. 
In  the  consular  elections  which  followed  soon  after- 
wards, Catiline  was  again  rejected.  On  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  November,  B.C.  63  he  met  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  conspiracy  at  the  dwelling  of  M. 
Porcius  Laeca,  and  informed  them  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  wait  no  longer,  but  at  once  to  proceed  to 
open  action.  Cicero,  informed  as  usual  of  these 
proceedings,  summoned  the  senate  on  the  8th  of 
November,  and  there  delivered  the  first  of  bis 
celebrated  orations  against  Catiline,  in  which  he 
displayed  a most  intimate  acquaintance  with  nil 
the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators.  Catiline,  who 
was  present,  attempted  to  justify  himself,  but 
scarcely  had  he  commenced  when  his  words  were 
drowned  by  the  shouts  of  **  enemy  " and  “ parri- 
cide" which  burst  from  the  whole  assembly. 
Finding  that  he  could  at  present  effect  nothing 
at  Rome,  he  quitted  the  city  in  the  night  (8th — 
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9th  November),  and  proceeded  to  the  camp  of 
Manlius,  after  leaving  the  chief  controul  of  affairs 
at  Rome  in  the  hands  of  lentulus  and  Cethegus. 
On  the  9th,  when  the  flight  of  Catiline  was 
known,  Cicero  delivered  his  second  speech,  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  in  the  forum,  in  which  h« 
justified  his  recent  conduct.  The  senate  declared 
Catiline  and  Manlius  public  enemies,  and  soon 
afterwards  Cicero  obtained  legal  evidence  of  the 
guilt  of  the  conspirators  within  the  city,  through 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges.  These  men 
had  been  solicited  by  Lentulus  to  join  the  plot,  and 
to  induce  their  own  countrymen  to  take  part  in  the 
insurrection.  They  revealed  what  they  had  heard 
to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the  patron  of  their  state,  who 
in  his  turn  acquainted  Cicero.  By  the  instructions 
of  the  latter,  the  atnltassadors  affected  great  seal  in 
the  undertaking,  and  having  obtained  a written 
agreement,  signed  by  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and 
Statilius,  they  quitted  Rome  soon  after  midnight 
on  the  3d  of  December,  but  were  arrested  on 
the  Milvian  bridge,  by  Cicero's  order.  Cicero 
instantly  summoned  the  leaders  of  the  conspi- 
racy to  his  presence,  and  conducted  them  to 
the  senate,  which  was  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Concord  (4th  of  December).  He  proved  the  guilt  of 
the  conspirators  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
their  own  signatures.  They  were  thereupon  con- 
signed to  the  charge  of  certain  senators.  Cicero 
then  summoned  the  people,  and  delivered  what 
is  called  his  3d  oration  against  Catiline,  in 
which  he  informed  them  of  all  that  had  taken 
place.  On  the  following  day,  the  nones  (5th)  of 
December,  the  day  so  frequently  referred  to  by 
Cicero  in  after  times  with  pride,  the  senate  was 
called  together  to  deliberate  respecting  the  punish- 
ment of  the  conspirators.  After  an  animated  de- 
bate, of  which  the  leading  arguments  are  expressed 
in  the  2 celebrated  orations  assigned  by  Sallust  to 
Caesar  and  to  Cato,  a decree  was  passed,  that  Len- 
tulus and  the  conspirators  should  be  put  to  death. 
The  sentence  was  executed  the  same  night  in 
the  prison.  Cicero's  speech  in  the  debate  in  the 
senate  is  preserved  in  his  4th  oration  against  Cati- 
line. The  consul  Antonius  was  then  sent  against 
Catiline,  and  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  early 
in  62.  Antonius,  however,  unwilling  to  fight 
against  his  former  associate,  gave  the  command  on 
the  day  of  battle  to  his  legate,  M.  Petreiua.  Cati- 
line fell  in  the  engagement,  after  fighting  with  the 
most  daring  valour.  — The  history  of  Catiline1* 
conspiracy  has  been  written  by  Sallust 

Catlus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  a native  of 
Gallia  Tmnspadana  (Insuber),  composed  a trea- 
tise in  4 books  on  the  nature  of  things  and  on  the 
chief  good  (de  Rerum  Natura  et  de  tummo  Homo); 
died  B.c.  45. 

C&td.  Dionysius,  the  author  of  a small  work, 
entitled  Disticha  dr.  Morihus  ad  F ilium,  consisting 
of  a scries  of  sententious  moral  precepts.  Nothing 
is  known  of  the  author  or  the  time  when  he  lived, 
but  many  writers  place  him  under  the  Antonines. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Arntzeniua,  Amsterdam, 
1754. 

Cato,  Porcius.  L M.,  frequently  sontamed 
Censorius  or  Censor,  also  Cato  Major,  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  great-grandson  Cato  Uticensis 
[No.  8].  Cato  was  born  at  Tusculum,  b.c.  234. 
and  was  brought  up  at  his  father's  farm,  situated 
in  the  Sabine  territory.  In  217  he  served  his 
first  campaign  in  his  17th  year,  and  during  the 
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remaining  years  of  the  2d  Punic  war,  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  military 
abilities.  In  the  intervals  of  war,  he  returned  to 
his  Sabine  farm,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  there  led  the  same  frugal  and  simple 
life,  which  characterised  him  to  his  last  days.  En- 
couraged by  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  a young  noble- 
man in  the  neighbourhood,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  became  a candidate  for  office.  He  obtained 
the  quaestorship  in  204,  and  served  under  the  pro- 
consul Scipio  Africanus  iu  Sicily  and  Africa.  From 
this  time  we  may  date  the  enmity  which  Cato 
always  displayed  towards  Scipio ; their  habits 
and  views  of  life  were  entirely  different ; and  Cato 
on  his  return  to  Rome  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  his  com- 
mander. On  his  voyage  home  he  is  said  to  have 
touched  at  Sardinia,  and  to  have  brought  the  poet 
Ennius  from  the  island  to  Italy.  In  199  he  was 
aedile,and  in  198  praetor;  he  obtained  Sardinia 
as  his  province,  which  he  governed  with  justice 
and  economy.  He  had  now  established  a reputa- 
tion for  pure  morality  and  strict  virtue.  In  195 
he  was  consul  with  his  old  friend  and  patron 
L Valerius  Flaccus.  He  carried  on  war  in  Spain 
with  the  greatest  success,  and  received  the  honour 
of  a triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  194. 
In  191  he  served,  under  the  consul  M\  Acilius 
GJabrio,  in  the  campaign  against  Antiochus  in 
Greece,  and  the  decisive  victory  at  Thermopylae 
was  mainly  owing  to  Cato.  From  this  time  Cato's 
military  career,  which  had  been  a brilliant  one, 
appears  to  have  ceased.  He  now  took  an  active 
part  in  civil  affairs,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  vehement  opposition  to  the  Roman  nobles,  who 
introduced  into  Rome  Greek  luxury  and  refinement. 
It  was  especially  against  the  Scipios  that  his  most 
violent  attacks  were  directed  and  whom  he  pursued 
with  the  bitterest  animosity.  He  obtained  the  con- 
demnation of  L.  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus, 
and  compelled  his  brother  P.  Scipio  to  quit  Rome 
in  order  to  avoid  the  same  fete.  [Scipio.]  In  1 84 
be  was  elected  censor  with  L.  Valerius  Flaccus, 
having  been  rejected  in  his  application  for  the  office 
in  189.  His  censorship  was  a great  epoch  in  his 
life.  He  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  duties 
of  his  office,  regardless  of  the  enemies  he  was 
making;  but  all  his  efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of 
luxury  which  was  now  setting  in  proved  unavail- 
ing. His  strong  national  prejudices  appear  to 
have  diminished  in  force  as  he  grew  older  and 
wiser.  He  applied  himself  in  old  age  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature,  with  which  in  youth  he  had 
no  acquaintance,  although  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  language.  But  his  conduct  continued  to 
be  guided  by  prejudices  against  classes  and  nations, 
whose  influence  he  deemed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  old  Roman  character.  He  had  an 
antipathy  to  physicians,  because  they  were  mostly 
Greeks,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  Ro- 
man lives.  When  Athens  sent  Cameades,  Diogenes, 
and  Critolaus  as  ambassadors  to  Rome,  he  recom- 
mended the  senate  to  send  them  from  the  city  an 
account  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  taught  by  Car- 
neades.  [Carnkades.]  Cato  retained  his  bodily 
and  mental  vigour  in  his  old  age.  In  the  year 
before  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators 
«f  the  third  Punic  war.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
Roman  deputies  sent  to  Africa  to  arbitrate  between 
Masiniaaa  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  was  so 
struck  with  the  flourishing  condition  of  Carthage  that 
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on  his  return  home  he  maintained  that  Rome  would 
never  be  safe  as  long  as  Carthage  was  in  existence. 
From  this  time  forth,  whenever  he  was  called  upon 
for  his  vote  in  the  senate,  though  the  subject  of 
debate  bore  no  relation  to  Carthage,  his  words  were 
Delcnda  est  Carthago.  Very  shortly  before  his 
death,  he  made  a powerful  speech  in  amising 
Galba  on  account  of  his  cruelty  and  perfidy  in  Spain. 
He  died  in  149,  at  the  age  of  85.  — Cato  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  only  the  De  Re  Rustica  has 
come  down  to  us,  though  even  this  work  is  not  exactly 
in  the  form  in  which  it  proceeded  from  his  pen : it 
is  printed  in  the  Scrtptores  Ret  Rust  tear,  edited  by 
Gesner  (Lips.  1773 — 4),  and  Schneider  (Lips.  1794 
— 7).  His  most  important  work  was  entitled  Qri- 
gitics,  but  only  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved. 
The  1st  book  contained  the  history  of  the  Roman 
kings ; the  2d  and  3d  treated  of  the  origin  of  the 
Italian  towns,  and  from  these  two  books  the  whole 
work  derived  its  title.  The  4th  book  treated  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  the  5th  book  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  the  6th  and  7th  continued  the  nar- 
rative to  the  year  of  Cato’s  death. —2.  M.,  son  of 
No.  1.,  by  his  first  wife  Licinia,  and  thence  called 
LiciniamtSi  was  distinguished  as  a jurist  In  the 
war  against  Perseus,  168,  he  fought  with  great 
bravery  under  the  consul  Aerailius  Paulus,  whose 
daughter,  Aemilia  Tertia,  he  afterwards  married. 
He  died  when  praetor  designatus,  about  152.  — 8. 
M.,  son  of  No.  1,  by  his  second  wife  Salonia,  and 
thence  called  Saltmianu^  was  born  154,  when  his 
father  had  completed  his  80th  year.— 4.  M.,  son  of 
No.  2,  consul  118,  died  in  Africa  in  the  same  year. 
— 5.  C.,  also  son  of  No.  2,  consul  114,  obtained 
Macedonia  as  his  province,  and  fought  unsuccess- 
fully against  the  Scordisci.  He  was  accused  of 
extortion  in  Macedonia,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay 
a fine.  He  afterwards  went  to  Tarraco  in  Spain, 
and  became  a citizen  of  that  town.  — 6.  M.,  son 
of  No.  3,  tribunus  plebis,  died  when  a candidate 
for  the  praetorship.  — 7.  L.,  also  son  of  No.  3, 
consul  89,  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Socii.  — 
8.  M.,  son  of  No.  6 by  Livia,  great-grandson  of 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  sumamed  Uticensis  from 
Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was  born  95.  In 
early  childhood  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and  was 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  his  mother’s  brother, 
M.  Livius  Drusus,  along  with  his  sister  Porcia  and 
the  children  of  his  mother  by  her  second  husband, 
Q.  Servilius  Caepio.  In  early  years  he  discovered 
a stem  and  unyielding  character ; he  applied  him- 
self with  great  zeal  to  the  study  of  oratory  and 
philosophy,  and  became  a devoted  adherent  of  the 
Stoic  school ; and  among  the  profligate  nobles  of 
the  age  he  soon  became  conspicuous  for  bis  rigid  mo- 
rality. He  served  his  first  campaign  as  a volunteer, 
72,  in  the  servile  war  of  Spartacus,  and  afterwards, 
about  67,  as  tribunus  militum  in  Macedonia.  In 
65  he  was  quaestor,  when  he  corrected  numerous 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  administration  of 
the  treasury.  In  63  he  was  tribune  of  the  plcbs, 
and  supported  Cicero  in  proposing  that  the  CatiJi- 
narian  conspirators  should  suffer  death.  [Cati- 
lina.]  He  now  became  one  of  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  opposed  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  the  measures  of  Caesar,  Pompey, 
and  Crassus.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  was 
sent  to  Cyprus  in  58  with  the  task  of  uniting  the 
island  to  the  Roman  dominions.  He  returned  in  56 
and  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvirs  ; but  all  his 
efforts  were  vain,  and  he  was  rejected  when  bo 
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became  a candidate  for  the  praetorship.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (49  ),  he  wai  entrusted, 
as  propraetor,  with  the  defence  of  Sicily  ; but,  on 
the  landing  of  Curio  with  an  overwhelming  force, 
he  abandoned  the  island  and  joined  Pompey  in 
Greece.  After  Pompey' ’»  victory  at  Dyrrachium, 
Cato  was  left  in  charge  of  the  camp,  and  thus  was 
not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharealia  (48).  After 
this  battle,  he  set  sail  for  Corcyra,  and  thence 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  Metcllus 
Scipio,  after  a terrible  march  across  the  desert. 
The  army  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato ; but  he  yielded 
the  command  to  the  consular  Scipio.  In  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  Cato,  Scipio  fought  with  Caesar, 
and  was  utterly  routed  at  Thapsus  (April  6th,  46). 
All  Africa  now,  with  the  exception  of  Utica,  sub- 
mitted to  Caesar.  Cato  wanted  the  Romans  in 
Utica  to  stand  a siege  ; but  when  he  saw  that  they 
were  inclined  to  submit,  he  resolved  to  die  rather 
than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
Accordingly,  after  spending  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  in  perusing  Plato's  Phaedo  several  times,  he 
stabbed  himself  below  the  breast.  In  falling  he 
overturned  an  abacus : his  friends,  hearing  the 
noise,  ran  up,  found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and, 
while  he  was  fainting,  dressed  his  wound.  When, 
however,  he  recovered  feeling,  he  tore  open  the 
bandages,  let  out  his  entrails,  and  expired  at  the 
age  of  49.  — Cato  6oon  became  the  subject  of  bio- 
graphy and  panegyric.  Shortly  after  his  death  ap- 
peared Cicero's  Chto,  which  provoked  Caesar’s 
Anticato.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a 
personification  of  godlike  virtue.  In  modem  times, 
the  closing  events  of  his  life  have  been  often 
dramatised  ; and  few  dramas  have  gained  more 
celebrity  than  the  Cato  of  Addison.  — 9.  M.f  a son 
of  No.  8,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  42. 

C&td,  Valerius,  a distinguished  grammarian  and 
poet,  lost  his  property  in  his  youth  during  the 
usurpation  of  Sulla.  He  is  usually  considered  the 
author  of  an  extant  poem  in  1 83  hexameter  verses, 
entitled  Dirae.  Edited  by  Putsch,  Jena,  1828. 

Catti  or  Chatti,  whose  name  is  connected  with 
the  old  German  word  cat  or  cad  **  war,"  one  of  the 
most  important  nations  of  Germany,  bounded  by  the 
Visurgis  ( Weser)  on  the  E.,  the  Agri  Decumatea 
on  the  S.,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  W.,  in  the  mo- 
dern Hesse  and  the  adjacent  countries.  They 
were  a branch  of  the  Hermiones,  and  are  first 
mentioned  by  Caesar  under  the  erroneous  name 
of  Suevi.  Although  defeated  by  Drums,  Ger- 
manicus,  and  other  Roman  generals,  they  were 
never  completely  subjugated  by  the  Romans ; and 
their  power  w'os  greatly  augmented  on  the  decline 
of  the  Cherusci.  Their  capital  was  Mattium. 

C Stull  us,  Valerius,  a Roman  poet,  bora  at  Ve- 
rona or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  b.  c.  87.  Catul- 
lus inherited  considerable  property  from  his  father, 
who  was  the  friend  of  Julius  Caesar;  but  he 
squandered  a great  part  of  it  by  indulging 
freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis.  In 
order  to  better  his  fortunes,  he  went  to  Bithynia 
in  the  train  of  the  praetor  Memmius,  but  it 
appears  that  the  speculation  wns  attended  with 
little  success.  It  was  probably  during  this  ex- 
pedition that  his  brother  died  in  the  Tread — a 
loss  which  he  deplores  in  the  affecting  elegy  to 
Hortalus.  On  his  return  he  continued  to  reside  at 
Rome  or  at  his  country-seats  on  the  promontory  of 
Sinnio  and  at  Tibur.  He  probably  died  about 
B.  c.  47.  The  extant  works  of  Catullus  consist  of 
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116  poems,  on  a variety  of  topics,  and  composed 
in  different  styles  and  metres.  Some  are  lyikal, 
others  elegies,  others  epigrams ; while  the  Nuptials 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  in  409  Hexameter  lines,  is  an 
heroic  poem.  Some  of  his  poems  are  translations 
or  imitations  from  the  Greek,  as,  for  instance,  his 
Dt  Coma  Berenices,  which  was  taken  from  Calli- 
machus. In  consequence  of  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance which  Catullus  displays  with  Greek  literature 
and  mythology,  he  was  called  doctus  by  Tibullus, 
Ovid,  and  others.  Catullus  adorned  all  he  touched, 
and  his  shorter  poems  are  characterised  by  original 
invention  and  felicity  of  expression.  — Edition*. 
By  Volpi,  Patav.  1710;  by  Doering,  A Itona,  1834, 
2nd  cd. ; and  by  Lachmann,  Berol.  1829. 

C&t&luB,  Lutatlus.  L C.,  consul  b.  c.  242,  de- 
feated as  proconsul  in  the  following  year  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  off  the  Aegates  islands,  and  thus 
brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  a close,  241.— 
2.  Q.,  consul  102  with  C.  Marius  IV.,  and  as 
proconsul  next  year  gained  along  with  Marius  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Cimbn  near  Vercellae 
( Vercdli),  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  Catulus  claimed 
the  entire  honour  of  this  victory,  and  asserted  that 
Marius  did  not  meet  with  the  enemy  till  the  day 
was  decided ; but  at  Rome  the  whole  merit  was 
given  to  Marius.  Catulus  belonged  to  the  aristo- 
emtical  party  ; he  espoused  the  cause  of  Sulk ; was 
included  by  Marius  in  the  proscription  of  87 ; and 
as  escape  was  impossible,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
the  vapours  of  a charcoal  fire.  Catulus  was  weil 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  famed  for  the 
grace  and  purity  with  which  he  spoke  and  wrote 
his  own  language.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
orations,  of  an  historical  work  on  his  own  Consul- 
ship and  the  Cimbric  war,  and  of  poems ; but  all 
these  have  perished  with  the  exception  of  2 epi- 
grams.—3.  Q.,  son  of  No.  2,  a distinguished 
leader  of  the  aristocracy,  also  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people  by  his  upright  character 
and  conduct.  Being  consul  with  M.  Lepidus  in 
78,  he  resisted  the  efforts  of  his  colleague  to  ab- 
rogate the  acts  of  Sulla,  and  the  following  spring 
he  defeated  Lepidus  in  the  battle  of  the  Milrian 
bridge,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  Sardinia. 
He  opposed  the  Gabinian  and  Manilian  laws  which 
conferred  extraordinary  powers  upon  Pompey  (67 
and  66).  He  was  censor  with  Crassus  in  65,  and 
died  in  60. 

Caturlges,  a Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  near  the  Cottian  Alps:  their  chief  town* 
were  Eburodunum,  and  Caturigae  or  Catori- 
magus  ( Chorpe *). 

Catus  Deci&nut,  procurator  of  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  by  his  extortion  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  revolt  of  the  people  under  Boodicea, 
a.  n.  62.  He  fled  to  Gaul. 

C&nca  (Cbca),  a town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Ilk- 
pan  ia  Tarraconensis  ; birth-place  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius  I. 

Cauc&slae  Pylae.  [Caucasus.] 

Caucasus.  Caucasii  Montes  (5  Kauxcuroc,  75 
K avKdcriov  6pos,  ra  Kao* curia  6pij : Caucasus).  1. 
A great  chain  of  mountains  in  Asia,  extending 
W.N.W.  and  E.  S.  E.  from  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Pontus  Etixinus  ( Black  Sea)  to  the  W.  shore  of 
the  Caspian.  Its  length  k about  700  miles;  its 
greatest  breadth  120,  its  least  60  or  70.  Its 
greatest  height  exceeds  that  of  the  Alps,  its  lofti- 
est summit  (Mt.  Eibrooz , nearly  in  43°  N.  lot. 
and  43°  E.  long.),  being  16,800  feet  above  the  se». 
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and  to  the  E.  of  this  there  are  several  other  summits 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  in  the 
Caucasus,  is  from  10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  W.  part  of  the  chain  is  much  lower,  no 
summit  W.  of  Mt.  Klbrooz  rising  above  the  snow 
line.  At  both  extremities  the  chain  sinks  down 
to  low  hills.  There  are  two  chief  passes  over  the 
chain,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the  ancients: 
the  one,  between  its  E.  extremity  and  the  Caspian, 
near  Derbmt.  was  called  Albaniae  and  sometimes 
Caspiak  Pylak:  the  other,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  range,  wa%  called  Caucasiac  Pylae  {Pass  of 
Da  rid).  In  ancient  times,  as  is  still  the  case,  the 
Caucasus  was  inhabited  by  a great  variety  of  tribes, 
speaking  different  languages  (Strabo  says,  at  least 
70),  but  all  belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human 
race,  which  has  peopled  Europe  and  VV.  Asia,  and 
which  has  obtained  the  name  of  Caucasian  from 
the  fact  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  such 
perfect  examples  of  it  found,  as  among  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  Caucasus.  — That  the  Greeks  had 
some  vague  knowledge  of  the  Caucasus  in  very 
early  times,  is  proved  by  the  myths  respecting 
Prometheus  and  the  Argonauts,  from  which  it 
seems  that  the  Caucasus  was  regarded  as  at  the 
extremity  of  the  earth,  on  the  border  of  the  river 
Oceanus.  The  account  which  Herodotus  gives  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes  (i.  203) ; but  it  was  not  till 
the  march  of  Porapey,  in  the  Mithridatic  War, 
extendrd  to  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus  and  Araxes 
and  to  the  foot  of  the  great  chain,  that  means 
were  obtained  for  that  accurate  description  of  the 
Caucasus  which  Strabo  gives  in  his  11th  book. 
The  country  about  the  £.  part  of  the  Caucasus 
was  called  Albania  : the  rest  of  the  chain  divided 
Ibkria  and  Colchis,  on  the  S.,  from  Sarmatla 
Asiatics  on  the  N.  — 2.  When  the  soldiers  of 
Alexander  advanced  to  that  great  range  of  moun- 
tains which  formed  the  N.  boundary  of  Aria  no, 
the  Paropamisus,  they  supposed  that  they  had 
reached  the  great  Caucasian  chain  at  the  extremity 
of  the  world  mentioned  by  the  early  poets,  and 
they  applied  to  it  the  name  of  Caucasus:  after- 
wards, for  the  sake  of  distinction,  it  was  called 
Caucasus  Indicus.  [Paropamisus.] 

Cauci.  [Cuauci.] 

Caucones  (Kawrwrsj),  the  name  of  peoples  both 
in  Greece  and  Asia,  but  whether  of  the  same  or 
different  tribes  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. The  Caucones  in  the  N.W.  of  Greece, 
in  Elis  and  Acbaia,  were  supposed  by  the  ancient 
geographers  to  be  an  Arcadian  people.  The  Cau- 
cones in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor  are  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  are  placed 
in  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  by  the  geographers, 
-who  regarded  them  os  Pelasgrans,  though  some 
thought  them  Scythians. 

Caadlum  (Caudlnus),  a town  in  Samnium  on 
the  road  from  Capua  to  Beneventum.  In  the 
neighbourhood  were  the  celebrated  Furcul&e  Cau- 
dinae,  or  Caudine  Forks,  narrow  passes  in  the 
mountains,  where  the  Homan  army  surrendered 
to  the  Samnites,  and  wns  sent  under  the  yoke, 
a.  c.  321  : it  is  now  called  the  valley  of  Arpaia. 

Canlon  or  Cauldnla  (Cauloniata : Casld  Vrterc ), 
a town  in  Bruttium,  N.  E.  of  Locri,  originally 
called  Aulon  or  Aulonia ; founded  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Croton  or  by  the  Achacans ; destroyed  by  Dio- 
nysius the  elder,  who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  j 
Syracuse  and  gave  its  territory  to  Locri ; after- 
wards rebuilt,  but  again  destroyed  in  the  war  with 
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Pyrrhus;  rebuilt  a third  time  and  destroyed  a 
third  time  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  worship  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  Its 
name  is  preserved  in  the  hill  Caubme  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Casld  Vetere. 

Caunus.  [Byrlis.] 

Caunus  ( r)  Kavros : K auvioi : KaUjves),  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Caria,  on  its  S.  coast,  a little  E. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Calbis,  in  a very  fertile  but 
unhealthy  situation.  It  had  a citadel  called  Im- 
bros,  an  enclosed  harbour  for  ships  of  war,  and 
safe  roads  for  merchant  vessels.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Cretans.  Its  dried  figs  (Cauneae  ficus)  were 
highly  celebrated.  The  painter  Protogenes  was 
born  here. 

Cauras,  theArgestes(,Ap7«<rrrjf)  of  the  Greeks, 
the  N.W.  wind,  is  in  Italy  a stormy  wind. 

Cav&res,  or  -i,  a people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
E.  of  the  Rhone,  between  the  Druentia  and  the 
Isara. 

Cavarinus,  a Senonian.  whom  Caesar  made  king 
of  his  people,  was  expelled  by  his  subjects  and 
compelled  to  fly  to  Caesar,  B.  c.  54. 

Cajrstnu  (Kiv<rrpos,  Ion.  Kcuhrrgwj ; Kara  Su , 
i.  e.  the  Black  Hirer,  or  Kuchuk-  M cinder,  j.  e.  Lit- 
tle Maeander ),  a celebrated  river  of  Lydia  and 
Ionia,  rising  in  the  Cilbiani  M.  (the  E.  part  of 
Traolus),  and  flowing  between  the  ranges  of  Ttno- 
Ins  and  Messogis  into  the  Aegean,  a little  N.  W.  of 
Ephesus.  To  this  day  it  abounds  in  swans,  as  it 
did  in  Homer’s  time.  The  valley  of  the  Caystrus 
is  called  by  Homer  a the  Asian  meadow,”  and  is 
probably  the  district  to  which  the  name  of  Asia 
was  first  applied.  There  was  an  inland  town  of 
the  same  name  on  its  S.  bank. 

Cebenna  Mona  or  Gehenna  (rh  K iuptvov  Spo% : 
Ctvennes),  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Gaul,  2000  stadia 
in  length,  extending  N.  as  for  as  Lugdunum  and 
separating  the  Arvemi  from  the  Helvii:  Caesar 
found  them  in  the  winter  covered  with  snow  6 
feet  deep. 

Cebes  (Kffftjs),  of  Thebes,  a disciple  and  friend 
of  Socrates,  was  present  at  the  death  of  his  teacher. 
He  wrote  3 philosophical  works,  one  of  which,  en- 
titled n»i'o£  or  Table,  is  extant.  This  work  is  an 
allegorical  picture  of  human  life,  which  is  explained 
by  an  old  man  to  a circle  of  youths.  The  drift  of 
the  book  is  to  show,  that  only  the  development  of 
our  mind  and  the  possession  of  real  virtue  can  make 
us  happy.  Few  works  have  enjoyed  a greater  po- 
pularity. Of  the  numerous  editions  the  best  are 
by  Schweigbatiser,  Argent.  1806,  and  by  Coraes  in 
his  edition  of  Epictetus,  Paris,  1826. 

Cebrene  (K  tSpfimt),  a city  in  the  Troad,  on  M. 
Ida,  which  fell  into  decay  when  Antigonus  trans- 
planted its  inhabitants  to  Alexandria  Troas.  A 
little  river,  which  flowed  post  it,  was  called  Cebren 
(K tSfdir),  and  the  surrounding  district  Cebrenia 
(Kf€pijtia). 

CecrSput.  [Athknak,  p.  102,  b.] 

Cecrops  <,K*icpa4),  a hero  of  the  Pelasgic  race, 
said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Attica.  He  wns 
married  to  Agraulos,  daughter  of  Actaeus,  by  whom 
he  had  ason,Eryaichthon,  who  succeeded  him  as  king 
of  Athens,  and  3 daughters,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and 
Pandrosos.  In  his  reign  Poseidon  and  Athena 
contended  for  the  possession  of  Attica,  but  Cecrops 
decided  in  favour  of  the  goddess.  [Athhna.] 
Cecrops  is  said  to  have  founded  Athens,  the  citadel 
of  which  was  called  Cecropia  after  him,  to  have 
divided  Attica  into  12  communities,  and  to  have 
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introduced  the  first  elements  of  civilized  life ; he 
instituted  marriage,  abolished  bloody  sacrifices,  and 
taught  his  subjects  how  to  worship  the  gods.  He 
is  sometimes  called  Sufttdis  or  geminua , an  epithet 
which  some  explain  by  hie  having  instituted  mar- 
riage, while  others  suppose  it  to  have  reference  to 
the  legends,  in  which  the  upper  part  of  his  body 
was  represented  as  that  of  a man  and  the  lower 
part  as  that  of  a serpent.  The  later  Greek  writers 
describe  Cecrops  as  a native  of  Sais  in  Egypt,  who 
led  a colony  of  Egyptians  into  Attica,  and  thus 
introduced  from  Egypt  the  arts  of  civilized  life; 
but  this  account  is  rejected  by  some  of  the  an- 
cients themselves,  and  by  the  ablest  modem  critics. 

Cecryphalla  (Ke#rpu<pdAsia),  a small  island  in 
the  Saronic  gulf,  between  Aegina  and  Epidaurus. 

Cedreae  (K *8p4ai  or  -ewu,  K«fy*dTij$  or  -cubs), 
a town  of  Caria,  on  the  Ceramic  Gnlf. 

Cedrenus,  Georgina,  a Byzantine  writer,  of 
whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author  of  an  his- 
torical work,  which  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  goes  down  to  a.  n.  1057.  The  last 
edition  is  by  Bckker,  Bonn,  1838-39. 

CClaenae  (KcAmrai,  KsAairiTTjs),  the  greatest 
city  of  S.  Phrygia,  before  the  rise  of  its  neighbour, 
Apamea  Cibotus,  reduced  it  to  insignificance.  It 
lay  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Maeander  and 
Marsyas.  In  the  midst  of  it  was  a citadel  built 
by  Xerxes,  on  a precipitous  rock,  at  the  foot  of 
which,  in  the  Agora  of  the  city,  the  Marsyas  took 
its  rise,  and  near  the  river’s  source  was  a grotto 
celebrated  by  tradition  as  the  scene  of  the  punish- 
ment of  Marsyas  by  Apollo.  Outside  of  the  city 
was  a royal  palace,  with  pleasure-gardens  and  n 
great  park  (trapdSuaox)  full  of  game,  which  was 
generally  the  residence  of  n satrap.  The  Maean- 
der took  its  rise  in  the  very  palace,  and  flowed 
through  the  park  Mid  the  city,  below  which  it  re- 
ceived the  Marsyas. 

Celaeno  (KeAaivwl.  L A Pleiad,  daughter  of 
Atlas  and  Pleione,  beloved  by  Poseidon.— 2.  One 
of  the  Harpies.  [Harpyiab.) 

Celela  (Of//y),  an  important  town  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Noricum,  and  a Homan  colony  with  the  surname 
Clautiia,  was  in  the  middle  ages  the  capital  of  a 
Slavonic  state  called  Zellia  ; hence  the  modem 
name  of  the  town,  which  possesses  Roman  remains. 

CSlend&is  (K«A iiditpis ; Khelindreh)%  a sea-port 
town  of  Cilicia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  San- 
darus  the  Syrian,  and  afterwards  colonized  by  the 
Samians. 

C£ler,  together  with  Severn*,  the  architect  of 
Nero's  immense  palace,  the  golden  house.  He  and 
Severus  began  digging  a canal  from  the  lake  Aver- 
n OS  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

Celer,  P.  Eguatiua.  [Bark a.] 

Celetmm  (ifurfona),  a town  in  Macedonia  on 
a peninsula  of  the  Lacus  Cast  oris,  probably  the 
same  town  afterwards  called  Diocletianopolis. 

Coleus  (KrjAerfs),  king  of  Eleusis,  husband  of 
Metaulra,  and  father  of  Demophon  and  Triptole- 
mus.  He  received  Deraeter  with  hospitality  at 
Eleusis,  when  she  was  wandering  in  search  of  her 
daughter.  The  goddess,  in  return,  wished  to  make 
his  son  Demophon  immortal,  and  placed  him  in  the  fire 
in  order  to  destroy  his  mortal  parts  ; but  Metanira 
screamed  aloud  at  the  sight,  and  Demophon  was 
destroyed  by  the  flames.  Dcmeter  then  bestowed 
great  favours  upon  Triptolemus.  [Triptolemus.] 
Celeus  is  described  as  the  first  priest  and  his  daugh- 
ters as  the  first  priestesses  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis. 
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Celta  ( Velilla  Ru.,  nr.  ATe/sa),  a town  in  His- 
panic Tarraconensis  on  the  Iberas,  with  a atone 
bridge  over  this  river,  and  a Roman  colony  with 
the  name  Victrie  Julia  Celsa. 

Cels  us.  L One  of  the  30  tyrants,  usurped  the 
purple  in  Africa,  and  was  slain  on  the  7th  day  of 
his  reign,  a.  d.  265.-2.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  was 
a friend  of  Lucian.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Celsus  who  wrote  the  work  against  Christi- 
anity called  A 6yos  &A>j<tyy,  which  acquired  so  much 
notoriety  from  the  answer  written  to  it  by  Origen. 
[Origbnbs.]  — 3.  A.  Cornelius  Celsus,  probably 
lived  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
He  wrote  several  works,  of  which  only  one  remains 
entire,  his  treatise  De  Medieina,  uOn  Medicine,”  in 
8 books.  The  first  two  books  are  principally  oc- 
cupied by  the  consideration  of  diet,  and  the  general 
principles  of  therapeutics  and  pathology;  the  re- 
maining books  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
particular  diseases  and  their  treatment ; the  third  and 
fourth  to  internal  diseases ; the  fifth  and  sixth  to  ex- 
ternal diseases,  and  to  pharmaceutical  preparations ; 
and  the  last  two  to  those  diseases  which  more  par- 
ticularly belong  to  surgery.  The  work  has  been 
much  vahied  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day. — Editions.  By  Milligan,  Edinb.  18*26;  by 
Ritter  and  Albers,  Colon,  ad  Rhen.  1835. — 4. 
Julius  Celsus,  a scholar  at  Constantinople  in  the  7th 
century  after  Christ,  made  a recension  of  the  text  of 
Caesar's  Commentaries.  Many  modem  writers  have 
attributed  to  him  the  life  of  Caesar,  which  was  in 
reality  written  by  Petrarch. — 5.  P.  Juventins 
Celsus,  two  Roman  jurists,  father  and  son,  both  of 
whom  are  cited  in  the  Digest  Very  little  if 
known  of  the  elder  Celsus.  The  younger  Celsus, 
who  was  the  more  celebrated,  lived  under  Nerva 
and  Trajan,  by  whom  he  was  highly  favoured. 
He  wrote  Digesta  in  39  books,  Epistoiae,  Qwir*- 
t tones,  and  Jnslitutionee  in  7 books.  — 6.  P.  Ma- 
rius Celsus,  an  able  general  first  of  Galba  and 
afterwards  of  Otlio.  After  the  defeat  of  Oiho's 
army  at  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  Celsus  was  par- 
doned by  Vitellius,  and  was  allowed  by  him  to 
enter  on  the  consulship  in  July  (a.  i».  69). 

Celtae,  a powerful  race,  which  occupied  a great 
part  of  W.  Europe.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  call  them  by  3 names,  which  are  probably 
only  variations  of  one  name,  namely  Celtae  (KeArai, 
KeArof),  Galatae  (raAaTor),  and  G&Ui  (rdAAtu). 
Their  name  was  originally  given  to  all  the  peopje 
of  N.  and  W.  Europe,  who  were  not  Iberians,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Caesar  that  the  Romans 
made  any  distinction  between  the  Celta  and  the 
Germans : the  name  of  Celts  then  began  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  people  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhine.  The  Celts  belonged  to  the  great  Indo-Ger- 
manic  race,  as  their  language  proves.  Like  tbe 
other  I ndo- Germanic  races,  they  came  from  tbe 
East,  and,  at  a period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical 
records,  settled  in  the  W.  of  Europe.  The  most 
powerful  part  of  the  nation  appears  to  have  taken 
up  their  abode  in  the  centre  of  tbe  country  called 
after  them  Gallia,  between  the  Garumna  in  the 
S.  and  the  Sequana  and  Matrona  in  the  N.  From 
this  country  they  spread  over  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  they  appear  in  early  times  as  a mi- 
gratory race,  ready  to  abandon  their  homes  aui 
settle  in  any  district  which  their  swords  could  win. 
Besides  the  Celts  in  Gallia,  there  were  8 other  dif- 
ferent settlements  of  the  nation,  which  may  be  di» 
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Charltes  (the  Gran*). 

i Pit  lure  d'Ercolano,  vol.  8,  tav.  It.)  Pap;  100. 


Charite*  (the  Graces.) 

From  a Coin  of  Uerma.)  Pap  100. 


Cassandra  and  Apollo.  (Pltture  d’Ercolono,  vol.  2.  tav.  17.)  Pap*  11 


Personification  of  the  Campus  Marlins. 
(Visconti,  Mua.  Plo  Clem.,  vol.  6,  lav.  1.)  Pap;  143. 

[To  face  p.  U». 


Calvpao. 

(From  a Painted  vase.)  Pap  141. 
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Dritannicus,  ton  of  CUudiu*,  ob.  a.  l*.  53.  Fugc  125. 


C.  Juliui  Caesar,  the  Dictator,  ob.  n.r.  44.  In  the  latter 
coin,  the  natural  hnldnes*  of  hi*  head  D concealed  by  a 
crown  of  laurel.  Page  13.1. 


Caligula.  Roman  Emperor.  a.I».  37  —41.  On  the  rertr** 
i>  the  head  of  Auguatu*.  Page  138. 


Curacalla.  Roman  Emperor,  A.  "•  211  — 21".  Page  145. 


Caraudu*,  Roman  Emperor,  a.  !».  V7  — 293.  Pugt  144. 


Corlnuj  Roman  Emperor,  a.  p.  S43  — ftW.  Page  147. 


Cam*.  Roman  Emperor,  a.d.  282  — 2M3.  Page  151. 
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C.  Caetar  and  L.  Caesar,  grandson*  of  Augustu*.  rage  Elf.. 
7'n  fttrr  }i.  141.] 


Claudiu*  I.,  Roman  Emperor,  a.p.  41  — 54.  On  the  rrree» 
is  the  bend  of  hi*  wife  Agrippina.  Page  17*. 
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CELTIBERI. 

tinguuihed  by  the  following  name*: — 1.  Iberian 
Celt*,  who  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  settled  in 
Spain.  [Cbltibkrl]  2.  British  Celts,  the  most 
ancient  inhabitant*  of  Britain.  [Britannia.]  3. 
Helgic  Celts,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Gallia 
Bdfica,  at  a later  time  much  mingled  with  Ger- 
nans.  4.  Italian  Celt*,  who  crossed  the  Alps  at 
different  periods,  and  eventually  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  N.  of  Italy,  which  wai  called  after 
them  Gallia  Cisalpina.  5.  Celts  in  the  Alps 
and  on  the  Danube,  namely  the  Helvetii,  Gothini, 
Osi,  Vindelici,  Raeti,  Norici,  and  Cami.  6.  Il- 
lyrian Celts,  who,  under  the  name  of  Scordisci, 
settled  on  Mt.  Scordus.  7.  Macedonian  and 
Thracian  Celts,  who  had  remained  behind  in  Ma- 
cedonia, when  the  Celt*  invaded  Greece,  and  who 
are  rarely  mentioned.  8.  Asiatic  Celts,  the  Tolisto- 
logi,  Trocmi  and  Tectosages,  who  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Galatia. — Some  ancient  writer* 
divided  the  Celt*  into  two  great  race*,  one  con- 
sisting of  the  Celt*  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  Gaul,  in 
Spain,  and  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  who  were  the  proper 
Celts,  and  the  other  consisting  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
on  the  shore*  of  the  Ocean  and  in  the  E.  as  far  a* 
Scythia,  who  were  called  Gauls : to  the  latter  race  the 
Cimbri  belonged,  and  they  are  considered  by  some 
to  be  identical  with  the  Cimmerii  of  the  Greeks. 
This  twofold  division  of  the  Celt*  appears  to  cor- 
respond to  the  two  race*  into  which  the  Celt*  are 
at  present  divided  in  Great  Britain,  namely  the 
Gael  and  the  Kymry,  who  differ  in  language  and 
customs,  the  Gael  being  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
and  the  N.  of  Scotland,  and  the  Kymry  of  Wales. 
— The  Celts  are  described  by  the  ancient  writers 
as  men  of  large  stature,  of  fair  complexion,  and 
with  flaxen  or  red  hair.  They  were  brave  and 
warlike,  impatient  of  control  and  prone  to  change. 
They  fought  with  long  swords ; their  first  charge 
in  battle  was  the  most  formidable,  but  if  firmly 
resisted,  they  usually  gave  way.  They  were  long  the 
terror  of  the  Romans : once  they  took  Rome,  and 
laid  it  in  ashes  (B.C.  390). — For  detail*  respecting 
their  later  history  and  political  organization,  see 
Gallia. 

Celtiberi  (KeAnSfipst),  a powerful  people  in 
Spain,  consisting  of  Celts,  who  crossed  the  Py- 
renees at  an  early  period,  and  Ik* came  mingled 
with  the  Iberians,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  central  part  of 
Spain,  in  the  highlands  which  separate  the  lberus 
from  the  rivers  which  flow  towards  the  W..  and 
in  which  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius  rise.  They 
were  divided  into  various  tribes,  the  Ark  vac  as, 
Bkkoxks.  and  Pklkndonra,  which  were  the 
3 most  important,  the  Lusonxs,  Belli,  Dittani, 
Ac.  Their  chief  town*  were  Segobriga,  Nu- 
m a nt la,  Bilbilis,  Ac.  Their  country  called 
Celtiberia  was  mountainous  and  unproductive. 
They  were  a brave  and  warlike  people,  and  proved 
formidable  enemies  to  the  Romans.  They  sub- 
mitted to  Scipio  Africanus  in  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
but  the  oppression*  of  the  Roman  governors  led 
them  to  rebel,  and  for  many  year*  they  success- 
fully defied  the  power  of  Rome.  They  were  re- 
duced to  submission  on  the  capture  of  Numantia 
by  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  (ac.  134),  but 
they  again  took  up  arms  under  Sertorius,  and  it 
was  not  till  hi*  death  (72)  that  they  began  to  adopt 
the  Roman  custom*  and  language. 

Celtlci.  L A Celtic  people  in  Lusitania  be- 
tween the  Tagus  and  Anas.  — 2.  A Celtic  people 
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in  Gallaecia  near  the  promontory  Nerium,  which 
was  called  Celticum  after  them  ( C.  Finisterre). 

Cenaeum  (Ktjvcuo*'  &npov : Kanaia  or  Zi/ar), 
the  N.W.  promontory  of  Euboea,  opposite  Ther- 
mopylae, with  a temple  of  Zeus  Cenaeus. 

CenchrSae  (Keyxp&u).  L The  E.  harbour  of 
Corinth  on  the  Saronic  gulf  important  for  the  trade 
and  commerce  with  the  E.  — 2.  A town  in  Argolis, 
S.  of  Algos,  on  the  road  to  Tegea. 

Cenomani,  a powerful  Gallic  people,  originally 
a branch  of  the  Aulkrci,  crossed  the  Alps  at  an 
early  period,  and  settled  in  the  N.  of  Italy  in  the 
country  of  Brixia,  Verona,  and  Mantua,  and  ex- 
tended N.  ns  far  as  the  confines  of  Rhactia.  They 
were  at  constant  feud  with  the  neighbouring  tribes 
of  the  Insubres,  Boii,  Ac.,  and  hence  usually  as- 
sisted the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  these  people. 

CensorwuB.  L One  of  the  30  tyrants,  assumed 
the  purple  at  Bologna,  a.  d.  270,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers.  — 2. 
Author  of  a treatise  entitled  de  Die  Natali , which 
treat*  of  the  generation  of  man,  of  bis  natal  hour,  of 
the  influence  of  the  stars  and  genii  upon  his  career, 
and  discusses  the  various  methods  employed  for 
the  division  and  calculation  of  time.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  Q.  Cerellius,  and  was  composed  a.  d. 
238.  A fragment  de  Maris  and  lost  tract*  de 
Accentibus  and  de  Geomciria  are  ascribed  to  this 
Censorinus.  — Editions.  By  Havereamp,  Lug.  Bat. 
1743;  by  Gruber,  Norerab.  1805. 

Censorinus,  Marcias.  L C.,  son  of  C.  Marcius 
Rutilus,  first  plebeian  dictator  (a  c.  356),  was  ori- 
ginally called  Rutilus,  and  was  the  first  member 
of  the  family  who  had  the  surname  Censorinus. 
He  was  consul  in  B.C.  310,  and  conducted  the  war 
in  Samnium.  He  was  censor  294,  and  a second 
time  265,  the  only  instance  in  which  a person  held 
the  office  of  censor  twice.  — 2.  L.,  consul  149,  the 
first  year  of  the  third  Punic  war,  conducted  the 
war  against  Carthage  with  his  colleague  M\  Ma- 
nillas.—3.  C.,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian 
party,  fought  against  Sulla  in  the  battle  near  the 
Colline  gate,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  Sulla’s  order.  Censorinus  was  one  of  the  ora- 
tors of  his  time,  and  versed  in  Greek  literature.  — 
4.  L.,  a partizan  of  M.  Antony,  praetor  43,  and 
consul  39.-5.  C.,  consul  B.C.  8,  died  in  Asia 
a.  n.  2,  while  in  attendance  upon  C.  Caesar,  the 
grandson  of  Augustus. 

Centanri  (,  K tvravpot),  that  is,  the  Bull-killers, 
were  an  ancient  race,  inhabiting  Mount  Pelion  in 
Thessaly.  They  led  a wild  and  savage  life,  and 
are  hence  called  <pyp*s  or  in  Homer,  In 

later  account*  they  were  represented  a*  half-horses 
and  half-men.  Their  origin  is  variously  related. 
According  to  the  most  ancient  account  Centaurus, 
the  offspring  of  Ixion  and  a cloud,  begot  the  Hip- 
pocentaurn  by  mixing  with  Magnesian  mares.  From 
most  accounts  it  would  appear  that  the  Centaurs 
and  Ilippocentaurs  were  originally  regarded  as  two 
distinct  classes  ot‘  beings,  although  the  name  of 
Centaurs  is  applied  to  both  by  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  writers.  The  Centaurs  are  particularly 
celebrated  in  ancient  story*  for  their  fight  with  the 
Lapithae,  which  Arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Pi- 
rithoua.  This  fight  is  sometimes  placed  in  con- 
nexion with  a combat  of  Hercules  with  the  Cen- 
taurs. It  ended  by  the  Centaurs  being  expelled 
from  their  country,  and  taking  refuge  on  mount 
Pindus.  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirus.  Chiron  is  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  Centaurs.  [Chiron.] 
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We  know  that  hunting  the  bull  on  horseback  was 
a national  custom  in  Thessaly,  and  that  the  Thes- 
salians were  celebrated  riders.  Hence  may  have 
arisen  the  fable  that  the  Centaurs  were  half  men 
and  half-horses,  just  as  the  Americans,  when  they 
first  saw  a Spaniard  on  horseback,  believed  horse 
and  man  to  be  one  being.  The  Centaurs  were 
frequently  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art,  and 
generally,  as  mpn  from  the  head  to  the  loins,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  body  is  that  of  a horse  with 
its  4 feet  and  tail. 

Centrites  (Ktrrplnjs : Iicdli* ),  a small  river  of 
Armenia,  which  it  divided  from  the  land  of  the 
Carduchi,  N.  of  Assyria.  It  rises  in  the  mountains 
S.  of  the  Areissa  Palus  ( L . Foil),  and  flows  into 
the  Tigris. 

Centum  Mus,  FuMus.  1.  Cn.,  legate  of  the 
dictator  M.  Valerius  Corvus  B.C.  301  ; consul  298, 
when  he  gained  a victory  over  the  Samnites ; and 
propraetor  295,  when  he  defeated  the  Etruscans. 
— 2.  Cn.,  consul  229,  defeated  the  Illyrians  sub- 
ject to  the  queen  Teuta.  — 3.  Cn.,  curule  aedile 
214;  praetor  213,  with  Suessula  as  his  province; 
and  consul  211  ; in  the  next  yeur  he  was  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  near  Herdonia  in  Apulia, 
and  was  killed  in  the  battle.— 4.  M.,  praetor  ur- 
banus  192,  superintended  the  preparations  for  the 
war  against  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Centnm  Cellae  ( Civiia  Veechki),  a sea-port  town 
in  Etruria,  first  became  a place  of  importance  under 
Trajan,  who  built  a villa  here  and  constructed  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  the  9th  century,  bnt  was  rebuilt  on  its 
ancient  site,  and  was  hence  called  Cicita  \Wchia. 

Centurlpae  (r<k  Kttrrdpnra,  al  K*vt ovpnrai : 
Kferopnrlj'os,  in  Thuc.  oi  K(yr6ptirt^  Centuri- 
pinus : Centorbi)s  an  ancient  town  of  the  Siculi  in 
Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna,  on  the  road  from 
(,’atana  to  Panormus,  and  not  far  from  the  river 
Symaethus ; in  its  neighbourhood  a great  quantity 
of  com  was  grown,  and  it  became  under  the  Ro- 
mans one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the 
island. 

Ceos  (Klvt,  Ion.  Kcor:  Kttos,  Ion.  C5us: 

Zea),  an  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades, between  the  Attic  promontory  Sunhim  and 
the  island  Cvthnus,  celebrated  for  its  fertile  soil 
and  its  genial  climate.  It  was  inhabited  by 
Ioniansi,  and  originally  contained  4 towns,  Itllis, 
Carthaea,  Coressus,  and  Poetessa;  but  the  two 
latter  perished  by  an  earthquake.  Simonides  was 
a native  of  Iulis  in  Ceos,  whence  we  read  of  the 
Ckae  mwneru  nenuie.  (Hor.  Carrn.  ii.  1.  38.) 

Ceph&lS  (K#<paAfj),  an  Attic  demos,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Erasmus,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Acainantis. 

Cephallenfa  (Ks^oMfpdo,  Kf<pa\rjvia : K# <paA- 
pi.  K*<fKx\Xfi^s : OpAa/omo),  called  by  Ho- 
mer Same  (2 duy)  or  Samos  (Xd^tov),  the  largest 
island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  from  Ithaca  on 
the  E.  by  a narrow  channel,  contains  348  square 
miles.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  Taphians,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  mythical  Ckphalur.  Even  in  Homer  its 
inhabitants  are  called  Cepballenes,  and  are  the 
subjects  of  Ulysses;  but  the  name  Ccphallenia 
first  occurs  in  Herodotus.  The  island  is  very 
mountainous  (vanraXo4<r<ni)  ; and  the  highest 
mountain,  called  Acnos,  on  which  stood  a temple 
of  Zeus,  rises  more  than  4000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Ccphallenia  was  a tetrapolis,  containing  the  4 
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towns,  Same,  Pale,  Cranii,  and  Proni.  It 
never  attained  political  importance.  In  the  Per- 
sian wars  the  inhabitant*  ot  Pale  are  alone  men- 
tioned. In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Cephallnua 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians.  Same  ventured  to 
oppose  the  Romans,  but  was  taken  by  M.  Fulriot, 
b.  c.  189.  In  modem  times  the  island  was  for  a 
long  while  in  possession  of  the  Venetians,  but  is 
now  one  of  the  7 Ionian  islands  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain. 

Cfph&loedlum  (KttpaXolBtoP : Ophaloeditanus; 
CrfUi  or  Cephalu),  a town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Si- 
cily in  the  territory  of  Himera. 

Ceph&lm  (K*<poAo$).  L Son  of  Hermes  and 
Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Eos  (Aurora),  who  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Titbonus  in  Syria.  — 
2.  Son  of  Deion  and  Diomede,  and  husband  of 
Procris  or  Procne,  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved.  He  was  beloved  by  Eos,  hut 
as  he  rejected  her  advances  from  love  to  his  wife, 
she  advised  him  to  try  the  fidelity  of  Procris.  The 
goddess  then  metamorphosed  him  into  a stranger, 
and  sent  him  with  rich  presents  to  his  house. 
Procris  was  tempted  by  the  brilliant  presents  to 
yield  to  the  stranger,  who  then  discovered  himself 
to  be  her  husband,  whereupon  she  fled  in  shame  to 
Crete.  Artemis  made  her  a present  of  a dog  and 
a spear,  which  were  never  to  miss  their  object,  and 
then  sent  her  back  to  Cephalus  in  the  disguise  of 
a youth.  In  order  to  obtain  this  dog  and  spear. 
Cephalus  promised  to  love  the  youth,  who  then 
made  herself  known  to  him  as  his  wife  Procris. 
This  led  to  a reconciliation  between  them.  Procris 
however  still  feared  the  love  of  Eos,  and  therefore 
jealously  watched  Cephalus  when  he  went  out 
hunting,  but  on  one  occasion  he  killed  her  by  acci- 
dent with  the  never-erring  spear.  A somewhat 
different  version  of  the  same  story  is  given  by 
Ovid.  (Met.  vii.  685,  seq.)  Subsequently  Cepha- 
lus fought  with  Amphitryon  against  the  Teleboam, 
upon  the  conquest  of  whom  he  was  rewarded  with 
the  island  which  be  called  after  his  own  name 
Cephallenia.  — 8.  A Syracusan,  and  father  of  the 
orator  Lysias,  came  to  Athens  at  the  invitation  of 
Pericles.  He  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Plato's 
Republic.  — 4.  An  eminent  Athenian  orator  of  the 
Collytean  demus,  flourished  b.  c.  402. 

Cdphens  (Kn^ei/t).  1.  King  of  Ethiopia,  son 
of  Belus,  husband  of  Cassiepeia,  and  father  of 
Andromeda,  was  placed  among  the  stars  after  his 
death.  — 2.  Son  of  Aleus  and  Nearea  or  Cieobsrie. 
one  of  the  Argonaut*.  He  was  king  of  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  and  perished,  with  most  of  his  sons,  in 
on  expedition  against  Hercules. 

Cephlala  or  Cephissia  (Krppiaia  more  correct 
than  Kr}<pi<r<ria : Kippami/? : Kivisia)%one  of  the  12 
Cecropian  towns  of  Attica,  and  afterwards  a demos 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Erechtheis,  N.  E.  of  Athens, 
on  the  W*  slope  of  Mt.  Pentelicus. 

Cephiaodom*  ( Ki?(pi<r33wpoj).  L An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  b.  c.  402. 
— 2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a disciple  of  Isocrates, 
wrote  an  apology  for  Isocrates  against  Aristotle, 
entitled  al  rrpbs  ’Apurrorf^v  duniyptupai. 

Cephis5d6tua  (Kri<pi<r6BoTos\  L An  Athenian 
general  and  orator,  is  mentioned  on  various  occa- 
sions from  B.  c.  371  to  355.-2.  An  Athenian 
sculptor,  whose  sister  was  the  first  wife  of  Phodor, 
flourished  372.  He  belonged  to  that  younger 
school  of  Attic  artists,  who  had  abandoned  the 
stern  and  majestic  beauty  of  Phidias,  and  adopted 
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a more  animated  and  graceful  style.— 3.  An  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  usually  called  the  Younger,  a son  of 
the  great  Praxiteles,  flourished  300. 

Cephisophon  (Kr)<picoipu'v\  a friend  of  Euri- 
pides, is  said  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief  actor 
in  his  dramas,  but  also  to  have  aided  him  with  his 
advice  in  the  composition  of  them. 

CepMsus  or  Cephiasus  (Ki^urds,  K i#ure6t). 
1.  The  chief  river  in  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  rises  near 
Liiaea  in  Phocis,  flows  through  a fertile  valley  in 
Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  fails  into  the  lake  Co  pa  is, 
which  is  hence  called  CephisU  in  the  Iliad  (v.  709). 
[Copaw.]  — 2.  The  largest  river  in  Attica,  rises 
in  the  W.  slope  of  Mu  Pentelicux,  and  flows  past 
Athens  on  the  W.  into  the  Saronic  gulf  near  Pha- 
lerum.  — 3.  There  was  also  a river  of  this  name 
in  Argolis,  Salami*,  Sicyonia,  and  Sevres. 

Cer  (KVjp),  the  personifled  necessity  of  death 
(KV  °r  Kijpvt  bavaroio}.  The  K npts  are  de- 
scribed by  Homer  as  formidable,  dark,  and  hate- 
ful, because  they  carry  off  men  to  the  joyless  house 
of  Hades.  According  to  Hesiod,  they  are  the 
daughters  of  Nvx  (Night)  and  sisters  of  the 
Moerae,  and  punish  men  for  their  crimes. 

Cer&mus  Kf  pafios : A'sraroo),  a Dorian  sea- 

port town  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Cnidian  Cherso- 
nesus  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  from  which  the  Cera- 
mic gulf  (6  K tpautiKbi  koKitoi  : Gulf  of  Ko$,  or, 
Golfo  di  Stanco)  took  its  name.  [Caria.] 

C&r&sus  (K tpeurovs : K«pacrovyrios  : nr.  Khort- 
*oun),  a flourishing  colony  of  Sinope,  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same 
name  ; chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  from  which 
Europe  obtained  both  the  cherry  and  its  name. 
Lucullus  is  said  to  have  brought  back  plants  of  the 
cherry  with  him  to  Rome,  but  this  refers  probably 
only  to  some  particular  sorts,  as  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  had  the  tree  much  earlier. — Cerasos  fell 
into  decay  after  the  foundation  of  Pharnacia  (K/w- 
resomn). 

Cerata  (rot  K (para),  the  Homs,  a mountain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Attica  and  Megaris. 

Ceraunli  Montes  (Ktpavyia  Spy  : Khimara ),  a 
range  of  mountains  extending  from  the  frontier 
of  lllyricum  along  the  coast  of  Epirus,  derived  their 
name  from  the  frequent  thunder-storms  which  oc- 
curred among  them  (utpawds).  These  mountains 
made  the  coast  of  Epirus  dangerous  to  ships.  They 
were  also  called  Acroceraunia,  though  this  name 
was  properly  applied  to  the  promontory  separating 
the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  mountains  were  called  Cerawm. 

CerbSrus  (Kip€fpos\  the  dog  that  guarded  the 
entrance  of  Hades,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
Homeric  poems,  but  simply  as  “the  dog,”  and  J 
without  the  name  of  Cerberus.  (f7.  viii.  308,  Od. 
xi.  623.)  Hesiod  calls  him  a son  of  Typhaon  and 
Echidna,  and  represents  him  with  50  heads.  Later 
writers  describe  him  as  a monster  with  only  3 
heads,  with  the  tail  of  a serpent  and  with  ser- 
pents round  his  neck.  Some  poets  again  call 
hhn  many-headed  or  hundred- headed.  The  den  ; 
of  Cerberus  is  usually  placed  on  the.  further  side  of 
the  Styx,  at  the  spot  where  Charon  landed  the 
•hades  of  the  departed. 

Cercasdrom,  or  -us,  or  -esura  (Ktpicdatcpos 
wdAir,  Herod.,  Htpuiaoupa,  Strab. : El- A rkat),  a 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
at  the  point  where  the  river  divided  into  its  3 
principal  branches,  the  E.  or  Pelusiac,  the  W.  or 
Canopic,  and  the  N.  between  them. 
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Cercetae  or  -ii  ( KtptUrcu,  probably  the  CYr- 
cassiant ),  a people  of  Sarraatia  Asiatics,  beyond 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis  (.Sea  of  Azov). 

Ceroetius,  a mountain  in  Thessaly,  part  of  the 
range  of  Pindus. 

Cercina  and  Cercinltia  ( Ktpuiva,  KtpKtvtriT  • 
Karlcenah  /*.,  Rami  ah  and  Gheri*t\  2 low  islands 
off  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  united  by  a bridge,  and  possessing 
a fine  harbour.  Cercina  was  the  larger,  and  had 
on  it  a town  of  the  same  name. 

Cerclne  (Ktpubnt : Kura-dagh ).  a mountain  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  Axius  and  Strymon,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Sintice  and  Paeon ia. 

Cercmltis  (Kfptfirmj),  a lake  in  Macedonia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  through  which  this 
river  flows. 

Cercinltun,  a town  in  Thessaly  on  the  lake 
Bo  be  is. 

Cerco,  Q.  Lutatius,  consul  with  A.  Manlius 
Torquatus,  b.  c.  241,  in  which  year  the  first  Punic 
war  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  victory  of  C. 
Lutatius  Catulus  at  the  Aegates.  Cerco,  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague,  subdued  the  Falisci 
or  people  of  Falerii,  who  revolted  from  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Cercdpes  (Kfpff wires),  droll  and  thievish 
gnomes,  robbed  Hercules  in  his  sleep,  but  were 
taken  prisoners  by  him,  and  either  given  to  Ora- 
phale,  or  killed,  or  set  free  again.  Some  placed 
them  at  Thermopylae  (Herod,  vii.  216) ; but  the 
comic  poem  CWropes,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Homsr,  probably  placed  them  at  Oechalia  in  Eu- 
boea. Others  transferred  them  to  Lydia,  or  the 
islands  called  Pithecusae,  which  derived  their 
name  from  the  Cercopes  who  were  changed  into 
monkeys  by  Zeus  for  having  deceived  him. 

Cercops  (Kf'pxwt^).  1.  One  of  the  oldest  Orphic 
poets,  also  called  a Pythagorean,  was  the  author 
of  an  epic  poem,  “ on  the  descent  of  Orpheus  to 
Hades.” — 2.  Of  Miletus,  the  contemporary  and 
rival  of  Hesiod,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of 
an  epic  poem  called  Aegimius,  which  is  also  as- 
scribed  to  Hesiod. 

Cercjron  (Ks/wnW),  son  of  Poseidon  or  Hephae- 
stus, a cruel  tyrant  at  Eleusis,  put  to  death  his 
daughter  Alopk,  and  killed  all  strangers  whom  he 
overcame  in  wrestling  ; he  was  in  the  end  con- 
quered and  slain  by  Theseus. 

Cerdyllum  (KcpWAioe),  a small  town  in  Mace- 
donia on  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon,  opposite 
Amphipolis. 

C&e&lis,  PetUIns,  served  under  Vettius  Boln- 
nus,  in  Britain,  a.  d.  61  ; was  one  of  the  generals 
who  supported  the  claim  of  Vespasian  to  the  em- 
pire, 69  ; suppressed  the  revolt  of  Civilis  on  the 
Rhine,  70  ; and  was  governor  of  Britain,  71,  when 
he  conquered  a great  part  of  the  Brigantcs. 

Cereatae,  a town  of  the  Hemici  in  Latium,  be- 
tween Sora  and  Anagnia. 

Cefres.  [Dkmktkk.] 

Cerilli  (CirrUa  Vecchia\  a town  in  Bruttium  on 
the  coast,  a little  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Laus. 

Cerinthtis  (K fipiyOos),  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Euboea,  on  the  river  Budorus. 

Cerne  (K *pvn)%  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  to  which  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have 
traded.  Its  position  is  uncertain,  and  Strabo  even 
denied  its  existence. 

Ceron,  a fountain  in  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly, 
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said  to  hare  made  all  the  sheep  black  which  drank 

of  it 

Cerretlni,  an  Iberian  people  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  inhabited  the  modem  (Wdapne  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  were  subsequently  divided  into  the 
2 tribe*  of  the  Juliani  and  Augustani : they  were 
celebrated  for  their  ham*. 

Cersobleptes  (K«/xrof\«im7f),ton  of  Cotvs,  king 
of  Thrace,  on  whose  death  in  b.  c.  358  he  inherited 
the  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  Berisades  and 
Amadocut,  who  were  probably  hi*  brother*.  A* 
an  ally  of  the  Athenian*  Cersobleptes  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Philip,  by  whom  he  was  fre- 
quently defeated,  and  was  at  length  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a tributary,  343. 

Cersus  (Kt/xros:  Merke»\  a river  of  Cilicia, 
flowing  through  the  Pylae  Syro-Ciliciae,  into  the  E. 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Jssus. 

Certdxunm  ( KspTdrisr),  a town  in  Mvsia,  men- 
tioned onlv  by  Xenophon  ( Anal . vii.  8.  § 8). 
Cervidiua  Scaev5Ia.  [Scaevola.] 

C€ryx  (lC^pu{),  an  Attic  hero,  son  of  Hermes 
and  Aglauros,  from  whom  the  priestly  family  of 
the  Ceryces  at  Athens  derived  their  origin. 

Cestrus  (K f<rrpvs:  Ak-tu\  a considerable  river 
of  Pamphylia,  flowing  from  the  Taurus  Sewards 
into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  navigable  in  its 
lower  course,  nt  least  as  far  as  the  city  of  Perge, 
which  stood  on  its  \V.  bank,  80  stadia  (10  geog. 
miles)  above  its  mouth. 

Cetfti  (K^tcmm),  a people  of  Mvsia,  tbe  old  in- 
habitants of  the  country  about  Pergamus,  mentioned 
by  Homer  (Od.  xi.  521).  Their  name  is  evidently  J 
connected  with  that  of  the  river  Cktiur. 

Cethegus,  Cornelius,  an  ancient  patrician 
family.  They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old  fashion 
of  wearing  their  arms  bare,  to  which  Horace 
alludes  in  the  words  dnetuti  Cethegi  (Art  PotL 
50)  ; and  Lucan  (ii.  543)  describes  the  associate 
of  Catiline  thus,  c*scrtiqne  manus  vesana  Ccthegi. 
1.  M.,  cumle  aedile  and  pontifex  maxima*  b.  c. 
213  ; praetor  211,  when  he  had  the  chnrge  of 
Apulia  ; censor  209,  and  consul  204.  In  the  next 
year  he  commanded  as  proconsul  in  Cisalpine  GauL, 
where  he  defeated  Mngo,  brother  of  Hannibal.  He 
died  196.  His  eloquence  was  rated  very  high,  so 
that  Ennius  gave  him  the  name  of  Suada  medulla i, 
and  Horace  twice  refers  to  him  as  an  ancient  au- 
thority for  the  usage  of  tatin  words.  (EpisL  ii.  2. 

1 16,  Ars.  Poet.  50.)  —2.  C.,  commanded  in  Spain 
as  proconsul  200;  was  aedile  199;  consul  197,  when 
he  defeated  the  Insubrians  and  Cenomanians  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul  ; and  censor  194.-3.  P.,  curule 
aedile  187,  praetor  185,  and  consul  181.  The  grave 
of  Numa  was  discovered  in  his  consulship. —4. 
M.,  consul  160,  when  he  drained  a part  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  — 5.  P.,  a friend  of  Marius,  pro- 
scribed by  Sulla,  88,  but  in  83  went  over  to  Sulla,  and 
w'as  pardoned.— 6.  C.,  one  of  Catiline's  crew,  was 
a profligate  from  his  early  youth.  When  Catiline 
left  Rome,  63,  after  Cicero's  first  speech,  Cethegus 
stayed  behind  under  the  order*  of  Lentulus.  His 
charge  was  to  murder  the  leading  senators  ; but 
the  tardiness  of  I^entulus  prevented  anything  being 
done.  Cethegus  was  arrested  and  condemned  to 
death  with  the  other  conspirators. 

Cdtios  (K^reios),  a small  river  of  Mvsia,  flow- 
ing from  the  N.  through  the  district  of  Ela'itis,  and 
falling  into  the  Cnicus  close  to  Pergamu*. 

CeutrSnes  or  Centrfines,  a people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  dependents  of  the  Nervii. 
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Ceyx  (K^i7£),  king  of  Tracbys,  husband  of 
Alcyone.  Hi*  death  is  differently  related.  [Al- 
cyone.] He  was  the  father  of  Hippasus,  who  fell 
fighting  as  the  ally  of  Hercules. 

ChaWra*.  [Aborrhas.] 

Chabrlas  (Xa£piai),  a celebrated  Athenian  ge- 
neral. In  B-c.  392  he  succeeded  Iphicrates  m the 
command  of  tbe  Athenian  forces  at  Corinth.  In 
388  he  assisted  Evagoras  in  Cyprus  against  the 
Persian*.  In  378  he  was  one  of  the  commander* 
of  the  forces  sent  to  the  aid  of  Thebe*  against 
Agesilaus,  when  he  adopted  for  the  first  time  that 
manoeuvre  for  which  he  became  so  celebrated. — 
ordering  his  men  to  await  the  attack  with  their 
spears  pointed  against  the  enemy  and  their  shields 
resting  on  one  knee.  A statue  was  afterward* 
erected  at  Athens  to  Chabrias  in  thi*  posture.  In 
376  he  gained  an  important  victory  off  Naxos  over 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Pollis.  In  361  he  took  the  command  of  the  naval 
force  of  Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  who  was  in  rebel- 
lion against  Persia.  In  358  be  was  sent  as  the 
Athenian  commander  in  Thrace,  but  was  compelled 
by  Charidemus  to  niake  a peace  unfavourable  to 
Athens.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war  in 
357,  Chabrias  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  At 
the  siege  of  Chios  he  sailed  into  the  harbour  before 
the  rest  of  the  fleet,  and,  wh^n  his  ship  was  dis- 
abled, he  refused  to  save  his  life  by  abandoning  it, 
and  fell  fighting. 

Chaerfe,  C.  Cassias,  tribune  of  the  praetomn 
cohorts,  formed  the  conspiracy  by  which  the  em- 
peror Caligula  was  slain,  a.  d.  41.  Cbaerea  was 
put  to  death  by  Claudius  upon  his  accession. 

Chaeremon  (XcupqjuMi').  1.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  later  tragic  poets  at  A then*,  flou- 
rished b.  c.  380.  He  is  erroneously  called  a comic 
poet  by  some  writers.  There  are  3 epigrams  as- 
cribed to  Chaeremon  in  the  Greek  Anthology.— 
2.  Of  Alexandria,  a Stoic  philosopher,  chief  libra- 
rian of  the  Alexandrian  library,  was  afterwards 
called  to  Rome,  and  became  the  preceptor  of  Nero, 
in  conjunction  with  Alexander  of  Aegae.  He 
wrote  a history  of  Egypt,  on  Hieroglyphics,  on 
Comets,  and  a grammatical  work.  Martial  (xi. 
56)  wrote  an  epigram  upon  him. 

Chaarephon  (Xaip*<j>w »').  a well-known  disci  pi-* 
of  Socrates,  was  banished  by  the  Thirty  tyrants, 
and  returned  to  Athens  on  the  restoration  of  demo- 
cracy, b.  c.  403.  He  was  dead  when  tbe  trial  of 
Socrates  took  place,  399. 

Chaeronea  (Xaip&vfia : Xatpwvtvs:  C*tpumo)% 
the  Homeric  Arne  according  to  Pausanias,  a town 
in  Boeotia  on  the  Cephisus  near  the  frontier  of 
Phocis,  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
and  the  Boeotians  in  B.c.  338  bj  Philip,  king  of 
Mncedon,  and  for  Sulla's  victory  over  the  army  of 
Milhridates,  86.  Chaeronea  was  the  birthplace  of 
Plutarch.  Several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
to  be  seen  at  Capurna,  more  particularly  a theatre 
excavated  in  the  rock,  an  aqueduct,  and  the  marble 
lion  (broken  in  pieces)  which  adorned  the  se- 
pulchre of  the  Boeotians  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Chneronea. 

Chalaeum  ( X&Aaioy ; XaAcuoy),  a port-tnwn  of 
the  Locri  Otolae  on  the  Crissaean  gulf^  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Phocis. 

Chalastra  (XaAdrrrpa,  in  Herod.  Xa\*<rrpy : 
XaAatrrpaios : Culada\  a town  in  Mygdonia  in 
Macedonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Axius. 

Chaleo  or  -ae  or  -i&  (XoAktj,  XdAacu,  XoAxia : 
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XoAiccuot  or  -Ittjs  : Charld\  an  island  of  the  Car- 
pathian spa,  near  Rhode*,  with  a town  of  the  same 
name,  and  a temple  of  Apollo. 

ChalcMon  (XnA/tTjSu-v,  more  correctly,  KaA*7?- 
Jav : XoAatjJoVuh ; CkaJka/on^  Grk.,  Kadi-Kioi , 
Turk.,  Ru.),  a Greek  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Propontis  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus, 
nearly  opposite  to  Byzantium,  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Megara  in  b.  c.  685.  After  a long 
period  of  independence  (only  interrupted  by  its 
capture  by  the  Persians  and  its  recovery  by  the 
Athenians),  it  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bi- 
thynia, and  suffered  by  the  transference  of  most  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  new  city  of  Nicomedia  (u.  a 
140).  The  Romans  restored  its  fortifications,  and 
made  it  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
or  Pontica  Prima.  After  various  fortunes  under 
the  empire,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Turks. 
— The  fourth  oecumenical  council  of  the  Church 
met  here,  a.  d.  451. 

Chaloidlce  (XoAkiS/kt)),  a peninsula  in  Mace- 
donia between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonic  gulfs, 
runs  out  into  the  sea  like  a 3-pronged  fork,  termi- 
nating in  3 smaller  peninsulas,  Palljjne,  Sitho- 
nu,  and  Actk  or  Atuos.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Chalcidian  colonists.  [Chalcis,  No.  ].] 

Chalcidlua,  a Platonic  philosopher  who  lived 
probably  in  the  6tb  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
translated  into  Latin  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  on 
which  he  likewise  wrote  a voluminous  commentary. 
Edited  by  Meursius,  Leyden,  1617,  and  by  Fa- 
bricate, Hamburg,  1718,  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
volume  of  the  works  of  Hippolytus. 

Chalcioecua  ( XoXkioikos ),  “the  goddess  of  the 
braxen  house,"  a surname  of  Athena  at  Sparta, 
from  the  brazen  temple  which  she  had  in  that 
city. 

Chalcis  (XoAkj i : XoAfciS*  or,  Cltalcidensis).  L 
( Egripo  or  Ntgrvpontc\  the  principal  town  of  Eu- 
boea, situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Euri- 
pus,  and  united  with  the  mainland  by  a bridge.  It 
was  a very  ancient  town,  originally  inhabited  by 
Abantes  or  Curetes,  and  colonized  by  Attic  Ionian* 
under  Cothus.  Its  flourishing  condition  at  an  early 
period  is  attested  by  the  numerous  colonies  which 
it  planted  in  various  part*  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  founded  so  many  cities  in  the  peninsula  in 
Macedonia  between  the  Strymonic  and  Thermaic 
gulfs,  that  the  whole  peninsula  was  called  Chalci- 
dice.  In  Italy  it  founded  Cuma  and  in  Sicily 
Naxos.  Chalcis  was  usually  subject  to  Athens 
during  the  greatness  of  the  latter  city,  and  after- 
wards passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
Antiochus,  Mithridates,  and  the  Romans.  It  was 
a place  of  great  military  importance,  as  it  com- 
manded the  navigation  between  the  N.  and  S.  of 
Greece,  and  hence  it  was  often  taken  and  retaken 
by  the  different  parties  contending  for  the  supre- 
macy in  Greece.  — The  orator  Isaeus  and  the  poet 
Lycophron  were  bom  at  Chalcis,  and  Aristotle  died 
here.  — 2.  A town  in  Aetolia  at  the  mouth  of  the 
E venus,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Chaleis, 
and  hence  also  called  HypochaJds. — 3 . ( Kinnesrin , 
Hu.),  a city  of  Syria,  in  a fruitful  plain,  near  the 
termination  of  the  river  Chalus  ; the  chief  city  of 
the  district  of  Chalcidice,  which  lay  to  the  E.  of 
the  Orontcs.— 4.  A city  of  Syria  on  the  Belus, 
in  the  plain  of  Marsyas. 

Chalcocondyles.  or,  by  contraction,  Chalcon- 
dyles.  Laonicus  or  Nicolaus,  a Byzantine  histo- 
rian, flourished  a.  d.  1446,  and  wrote  a history  of 
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the  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  from  the  year  1298  down  to  the  conquest - 
of  Corinth  and  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Turks  in  1463,  thus  including  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  in  1453.  Edited  by  Fabrot,  Paris, 
1650. 

Chaldaea  (XaAScua  : XaASaTos),  in  the  narrower 
sense,  was  a province  of  Babylonia,  about  the  lower 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  the  border  of  the  Arabian 
Desert,  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  and  was  extremely 
fertile.  In  a wider  sense,  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  whole  of  Babylonia,  and  even  to  the  Babylo- 
nian empire,  on  account  of  the  supremacy  which 
the  Chaldaeans  acquired  at  Babylon.  [Babylon.] 
Xenophon  mentions  Chaldaeans  in  the  mountains 
N.  of  Mesopotamia  ; and  we  have  other  statements 
respecting  this  people,  from  which  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  deduce  a clear  view  of  their  early  history. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  their  original 
seat  was  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  A'ur- 
distan , whence  they  descended  into  the  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia.  Respecting  the  Chal- 
daeans as  the  ruling  class  in  the  Babylonian  mo- 
narchy, see  Babylon. 

Chains  (XcUoj  : Kotetik ),  a river  of  N.  Syria, 
flowing  S.  past  Beroea  and  Chalcis,  and  terminating 
in  a marshy  lake. 

Ch&iybes  ( Xa\v€(  s ),  a remarkable  Asiatic  people, 
about  whom  w*e  find  various  statements  in  the 
ancient  writers.  They  are  generally  represented, 
both  in  the  early  poetic  legends,  and  in  the  his- 
torical period,  as  dwelling  on  the  S.  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  about  Themiscyra  and  the  Thermodon 
(and  probably  to  a wider  extent,  for  Herodotus 
clearly  mentions  them  among  the  nations  W.  of  the 
Halys),  and  occupying  themselves  in  the  working 
of  iron.  Xenophon  mentions  Ch&lybes  in  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  Meso- 
potamia, who  seem  to  be  the  same  people  that  he 
elsewhere  calls  Chaldaeans  ; and  several  of  the 
ancient  geographers  regarded  the  Chalybe9  and 
Chaldaei  as  originally  the  same  people. 

Ch&lybon  (Xa\u€wv:  0.  T.  Helbon),  a consi- 
derable city  of  N.  Syria,  probably  the  same  ns 
Bkrora.  The  district  about  it  was  called  Chalv- 
bonltis. 

Chamaelion  (Xafxai\*a>v),  a Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher of  Heradea  on  the  Pontus,  one  of  the  imme- 
diate disciple*  of  Aristotle,  wrote  works  on  several 
of  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  and  likewise  on  philo- 
sophical subjects. 

Chamavi,  a people  in  Germany,  who  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Roman  conquests  to  change  their 
abodes  several  times.  They  first  appear  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  but  afterwards  mi- 
grated E.,  defeated  the  Bructcri,  and  settled  be- 
tween the  Wescr  and  the  Harz.  At  a Inter  time 
they  dwelt  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  are  men- 
tioned as  auxiliaries  of  the  Franks. 

Chaones  (Xdoves),  a Pelasgian  people,  one  of 
the  3 peoples  which  inhabited  Epirus,  were  at  an 
earlier  period  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the 
country,  but  subsequently  dwelt  along  the  coast 
from  the  river  Thyamis  to  the  Acroccraunian  pro- 
montory, which  district  was  therefore  called  Chao- 
nia.  By  the  poets  Chaonius  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Epirot. 

Chios  (Xdoj),  the  vacant  and  infinite  space 
which  existed  according  to  the  ancient  cosmogonies 
previous  to  the  creation  of  the  world  and  out  of 
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which  the  gods,  men,  and  all  things  arose.  Chaos 

was  called  the  mother  of  Erebot  and  Nyx. 

Charadra  (Xo pa&pa:  XapaSpatos).  1.  A town 
in  Phocis  on  the  river  Charadrus,  situated  on  an 
eminence  not  far  from  Lilaeo.  — 2.  A town  in  Epi- 
rus, N.W.  of  Ainbracia.  — 3.  A town  in  Messe- 
nia,  built  by  Pelops. 

Charadru*  (XdpaSpos).  1.  A small  river  in 
Phocis,  a tributary  of  the  Cephisu9.  — 2.  A small 
river  in  Argolis,  a tributary  of  the  Jnachus.  — 3.  A 
small  river  in  Messenia,  rises  near  Oechalia. 

Charax  (Xopo£),  ot  Pergamus,  an  historian, 
wrote  a work  in  40  books,  called  'EAAijvixd,  and 
another  named  Xpov ikcL 

Ch&rax  (Xdpa£,  i.  e.  a jxjUmuM  ramp  : Xapar 
#nj*df),  the  name  of  several  cities,  which  took  their 
origin  from  military  stations.  The  most  remarkable 
of  them  stood  at  the  month  of  the  Tigris.  [Alex- 
andria, No.  4.]  There  were  others,  which  only 
need  a bare  mention,  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica, 
in  N.  Media,  near  Celaenae  in  Phrygia,  in  Corsica, 
and  on  the  Great  Syrtis  in  Africa,  and  a few  more. 

Charaxus  (Xdpa^os)  of  Mytilene,  son  of  Sca- 
mandronymus  and  brother  of  Sappho,  fell  in  love 
with  Ruodopis. 

Ch&res  (Xdpiji).  L An  Athenian  general,  who 
for  a long  series  of  years  contrived  by  profuse  cor- 
ruption to  maintain  his  influence  with  the  people, 
in  spite  of  his  very  disreputable  character.  In 
b.  c.  367  he  was  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Phliasians, 
who  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Arcadians  and  Ar- 
rives, and  he  succeeded  in  relieving  them.  In 
the  Social  war,  after  the  death  of  Chabrias,  356, 
he  had  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  along 
with  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus.  His  colleagues 
having  refused,  in  consequence  of  a storm,  to  risk 
an  engagement.  Chares  accused  them  to  the  people, 
and  they  were  recalled.  Being  now  left  in  the 
sole  command,  and  being  in  want  of  money,  he 
entered  into  the  service  of  Artabaeus,  the  revolted 
satrap  of  Western  Asin,  but  was  recalled  by  the 
Athenians  on  the  complaint  of  Artaxerxcs  III  In 
the  Olynthian  war.  349,  he  commanded  the  merce- 
naries sent  from  Athens  to  the  aid  of  Olynthus.  In 
340  he  commanded  the  force  sent  to  aid  Byzantium 
against  Philip  ; but  he  effected  nothing,  and  was 
accordingly  superseded  by  Phocion.  In  338  he 
was  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  at  the  battle 
of  Chneronea.  When  Alexander  invaded  Asia  in 
334,  Chares  was  living  at  Sigeum  ; and  in  333  he 
commanded  for  Darius  at  Mytilene.— 2,  Of  Myti- 
lene, an  officer  at  the  court  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
wrote  a history  of  Alexander  in  10  books.  —3.  Of 
Lindas  in  Rhodes,  n statuary  in  bronze,  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Lysippus,  flourished  B.C.  290.  His  chief 
work  was  the  statue  of  the  Sun,  which,  under  the 
name  of  w The  Colossus  of  Rhodes,"  was  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  7 wonders  of  the  world.  Its  height 
was  upwards  of  105  English  feet,  it  was  1*2  years 
in  erecting,  and  cost  300  talents.  It  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Rhodes,  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  statement  that  its  legs  extended 
over  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  It  was  overthrown 
and  broken  to  pieces  bv  an  earthquake  56  years 
after  its  erection,  B.  c.  224.  The  fragments  re- 
mained on  the  ground  923  years,  till  they  were 
sold  by  the  general  of  the  caliph  Olhmnn  IV.,  to  a 
Jew  of  Emesa,  who  carried  them  away  oil  900  , 
camels,  a.  «.  672. 

Ch&ricles  (XapixAt}*).  1.  An  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, son  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the  cornmis- 
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sioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  affair  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  b.  c.  415  ; was  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  413  ; and 
one  of  the  30  tyrants  on  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Lysander,  404.-2.  An  eminent  physician  at 
Home,  attended  the  emperor  Tiberius. 

Chariclo  (XaputAtv).  L A nymph,  daughter  of 
Apollo,  wife  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  mother  of 
Carvstus  and  Ocyrofe'.  — 2.  A nymph,  wife  of 
Eueres  and  mother  of  Tiresias. 

Ch  arid  emu  8 (XaptSifpos).  1.  Of  Oreus  in 
Euboea,  of  mean  origin,  became  the  captain  of  a 
band  of  mercenaries,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
under  the  Athenian  generals  Iphicrates  and  Timo- 
theus. He  next  entered  the  service  of  the  satrap 
Artabazus,  who  had  revolted  against  Artaxerxe* 
III.,  and  subsequently  of  Cotya,  king  of  Thrace, 
whose  daughter  he  married.  On  tho  murder  of 
Cotvs,  358,  Charidemus  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
his  son  Cersobleptes,  nnd  on  behalf  of  the  latter 
carried  on  the  struggle  with  the  Athenians  for  the 
possession  of  the  Chersonesus.  In  349  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Athenians  commander  in  the 
Olynthiun  war,  but  next  year  was  superseded  and 
replaced  by  Chares.— 2.  An  Athenian,  one  of  the 
orators  whose  surrender  was  required  by  Alexan- 
der in  b.  a 335,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes, 
fled  to  Asia,  and  took  refuge  with  Darius,  by 
whose  orders  he  was  put  to  death,  333,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Issus. 

Ch.ari.lauB,  or  Charillus  (XapiAaos,  XdpiX\os\ 
king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Polydectes,  is  said  to  have 
received  his  name  from  the  general  ioy  excited  by 
the  justice  of  his  uncle  Lycurgus  when  he  placed 
him,  yet  a new-born  infant,  on  the  royal  seat,  and 
bade  the  Spartans  acknowledge  him  for  their  king. 
He  carried  on  war  against  Argos  and  Tegea  ; he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tegeans.  but  was  dis- 
missed without  ransom  on  giving  a promise  (which 
he  did  not  keep),  that  the  Spartans  should  abstain 
in  future  from  attacking  Tegea. 

Chilris  (Xdgis),  the  personification  of  Grace  and 
Beauty.  In  the  Iliad  (xviii.  382)  Charis  is  de- 
scribed as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus,  but  in  the 
Odyssey  Aphrodite  appears  as  the  wife  of  Hephaes 
tus,  from  which  we  may  infer,  if  not  the  identity 
of  Aphrodite  and  Charis,  at  least  a close  connection 
in  the  notions  entertained  about  the  2 divinities. 
The  idea  of  personified  grace  and  beauty  was  at  aa 
early  period  divided  into  a plurality  of  beings,  and 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  plural  Charites  oc- 
curs several  times.  — The  Charites,  called  Grahar 
by  the  Romans,  are  usually  described  as  the 
daughters  of  Zeus,  and  as  3 in  number,  namely. 
■Euphrosyne,  Aglaia,  and  Thalia.  The  names  of 
the  Charites  sufficiently  express  their  character. 
They  were  the  goddesses  who  enhanced  the  en- 
joyments of  life  by  refinement  and  gentleness. 
They  are  mostly  described  as  in  the  service  of 
other  divinities,  and  they  lend  their  grace  and 
beauty  to  every  thing  that  delights  and  elevates 
gods  and  men.  The  gentleness  and  gracefulness 
which  they  impart  to  man’s  ordinary  pleasures  are 
expressed  by  their  moderating  the  exciting  in- 
fluence of  wine  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  19.  15),  and  by 
their  accompanying  Aphrodite  and  Eros.  Poetry, 
however,  is  the  art  which  is  especially  favoured 
by  them,  and  hence  they  are  the  friends  of  the 
Muses,  with  whom  they'  live  together  in  Olympus. 
In  early  times  the  Charites  were  represented 
I dressed,  but  afterwards  their  figures  were  always 
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naked  : specimen*  of  both  representations  of  the 
Chari te*  are  still  extant.  They  appear  unsuspi- 
cious maidens  in  the  full  bloom  of  life,  and  they 
usually  embrace  each  other. 

Charislns.  L Aurelias  Arcadius,  a Roman 
jurist,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  wrote  3 works,  De  Tettilm*,  Dt  Munrribu* 
rzvilihus,  and  Dt  Officio  Fraefecti  praetoria , all  of 
which  are  cited  in  the  Digest— 2.  Flavius  Sosi- 
pater,  a Latin  grammarian,  who  flourished  a.  d. 
400,  author  of  a treatise  in  5 books,  drawn  up  for 
the  use  of  his  son,  entitled  Institutions  Oramma- 
ticat,  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  a very  im- 
perfect state.  Edited  by  Putschius  in  Cnimma - 
Ikw  Lntinae  Aucttnr a Antique  Hanov.  1605,  and 
by  Lindemann,  in  Corpus  Oram  mat.  Latin.  Vete- 
rum , Lips.  1340. 

Chari  tes.  [Charts.] 

Charlton  (Xapirwr),  of  Aphrodisias,  a town  of 
Caria,  the  author  of  a Greek  romance,  in  8 books, 
on  the  Loves  of  Chaereas  and  Callirrhoe.  The 
name  is  probably  feigned  (from  x&P1 * and  ’A ippoSi- 
ny),  as  the  time  and  position  of  the  author  cer- 
tainly are.  He  represents  himself  as  the  secretary 
of  the  orator  Athenagoras,  evidently  referring  to 
the  Syracusan  orator  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(vi  35,  36)  as  the  political  opponent  of  Hermo- 
crates.  Nothing  is  known  respecting  the  real  life 
or  the  time  of  the  author ; but  he  probably  did  not 
live  earlier  than  the  5th  century  after  Christ. 
Edited  by  D’Orville,  3 vols.  AmsL  1750,  with  a ; 
valuable  commentary  ; reprinted  with  additional 
notes  by  Beck,  Lipa.  1783. 

Charmande  ( Xapftdrfai ; nr.  Jfaditka  or  Hit), 
a great  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates. 

Charmldes  (Xapitifojr).  1.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Glaucon,  cousin  to  Critias,  and  uncle  bv  the 
mother's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in  the 
dialogue  which  bears  bis  name  as  a very  young 
man  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  In  b.  c.  404  lie  was  one  of  the  Ten,  and 
was  slain  fighting  against  Thrasybulus  at  the  Pi- 
raeus.—2.  Called  also  Charm  ad  as  by  Cicero,  a 
friend  of  Philo  of  Larissa,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  he  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  a 4th  Academy.  He  flourished  B.C.  100. 

Charon  { Xdpwe).  L Son  of  Erebos,  conveyed 
in  his  boat  the  shades  of  the  dead  across  the  rivers 
of  the  lower  world.  For  this  service  he  was  paid 
with  an  obolus  or  danace.  which  coin  was  placed 
in  the  mouth  of  every  corpse  previous  to  its  imrial. 
He  is  represented  as  an  aged  man  with  a dirty 
l»eard  and  a mean  dress.  — 2.  A distinguished 
Theban,  concealed  Pelopidas  nnd  his  fellow-con- 
spirators in  his  honse,  when  they  returned  to 
Thebes  with  the  view  of  delivering  it  from  the 
Spartans, B. c.  379.-3.  An  historian  of  Lompsacus, 
flourished  b.  c.  464,  and  wrote  works  on  Aethiopia, 
Persia,  Greece,  &.cM  the  fragments  of  which  are 
collected  by  MUller,  Frapm.  IJistor.  Orate . Paris, 
1341. 

Charondas  (Xaptiv$as\  a lawgiver  of  Catana. 
who  legislated  for  his  own  and  the  other  cities  of 1 
Chalcidian  origin  in  Sicily  and  Italy.  His  date 
is  uncertain.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Pythagoras  ; and  he  must  have  lived 
before  the  time  of  Anaxilaus,  tyrant  of  Rhegiutn, 
B.  c.  494—476,  for  the  Rbegians  used  the  laws  of. 
Charondas  till  they  were  abolished  by  Anaxilaus. 
The  latter  fact  sufficiently  refutes  the  common  ac- 
count that  Charondas  drew  up  a code  of  laws  for 
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Thurii,  since  this  city  was  not  founded  till  443.  A 
tradition  relates  that  Charondas  one  day  forgot  to 
lay  aside  his  sword  before  he  appeared  in  the  as- 
sembly, thereby  violating  one  of  his  own  laws,  and 
that  on  being  reminded  of  this  by  a citizen,  he 
exclaimed,  “By  Zens,  I will  establish  it,"  and 
immediately  stabbed  himself.  The  laws  of  Cha- 
rondas were  probably  in  verse. 

Charops  (Xdpo4»).  L A chief  among  the  Epi- 
rota,  sided  with  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Philip  V.,  B.c.  193.— 2.  A grandson  of  the  above. 
He  received  his  education  at  Rome,  and  after  his 
return  to  his  own  country  adhered  to  the  Roman 
cause  ; but  he  is  represented  by  Polybius  os  a 
monster  of  cruelty.  He  died  at  Bruudisium,  157. 
Chary  bdis.  [Scylla.] 

Chasiiari,  or  Chas&arli,  or  Chatt&arii,  a people 
of  Germany,  allies  or  dependents  of  the  Cherusci. 
Their  position  is  uncertain.  They  dwelt  N.  of  the 
Chatti  ; and  in  later  times  they  appear  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Maas  as  a part  of  the  Franks. 

Chatti.  ICattu] 

Chauci  or  Cauci,  a powerful  people  in  the  N.E. 
of  Germany  between  the  Amisia  (Ems)  nnd  the 
Albis  (Elbc\  divided  by  the  Visurgis  ( Weser), 
which  flowed  through  their  territory  into  Majores 
and  Minorca,  the  former  W.  and  the*  latter  E.  of 
the  river.  They  are  described  by  Tacitus  aa  the 
noblest  and  the  justest  of  the  German  tribes.  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans  a.  d.  5,  and 
assisted  the  latter  in  their  wars  against  the  Che- 
rusci ; but  this  alliance  did  not  last  long.  They 
were  at  war  with  the  Romans  in  the  reigns  of 
Claudius  and  Nero,  but  were  never  subdued.  They 
are  mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  the  3rd  century, 
when  they  devastated  Gaul,  but  their  name  sub- 
sequently became  merged  in  the  general  name  of 
Saxons. 

Chelldon.  the  mistress  of  C.  Verres,  often  men- 
tioned by  Cicero. 

ChelidSnis  (X*Ai$om),  wife  of  Cleonvmus,  to 
whom  she  proved  unfaithful  in  consequence  of  a 
passion  for  Acrotntus,  son  of  A reus  I. 

Chelidonlae  Insulae  (X«Ai5oncu  tnjaot : Khe- 
Udoni\  a group  of  5 (Strabo  only  mentions  3) 
small  islands,  surrounded  by  dangerous  shallows, 
off  the  promontory  called  Hiera  or  Chelidonia 
(Khelidoni)  on  the  S.  coast  of  Lycia. 

Chelonataa  (XtAuodras : C.  Tomt$e)%  a pro- 
montory in  Elis,  opposite  Zacynthus,  the  most 
westerly  point  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Chcmmis  aft  Pandpdlis  (Xlfipxs,  IlavdsoAic 
Xtpphris  : Ekhmtm , Ku.),  ft  great  city  of  the 
Thebais,  or  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of  linen,  its 
stone- quarries,  and  its  temples  of  Pan  and  Perseus. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Nonnas. 

Chendboscla  < XrivoGoonia  : KcuecsSaid,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Upper  Egypt  on  the  right  bunk  of  the 
Nile,  opposite  Diuspolis  Parva. 

Cheops  (Xc'otf'),  on  early  king  of  Egypt,  godless 
and  tyrannical,  reigned  50  years,  and  built  the 
first  and  largest  pyramid  by  the  compulsory  labour 
of  his  subjects. 

Chephren  (Xv^pVj»»),  king  of  Egypt,  brother  and 
suicessor  of  Cheops,  whose  example  of  tyranuy  he 
followed,  reigned  56  years,  and  built  the  second 
pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so  hated  the  memory  of 
these  brothers,  that  they  called  the  pyramids,  not 
by  their  names,  but  by  that  of  Phi!ition,a  shepherd 
who  at  that  time  fed  his  flocks  near  the  place. 

M 4 
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Cherslphron  (Xsfxritppvr)  or  Cteaiphon.  an 

architect  of  Cnotsus  in  Crete,  in  conjunction  with 
hit  son  Metagenes,  built,  or  commenced  building, 
the  great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  He  flou- 
rished b.  c.  560. 

Chers5n$sus  (Xffxrdvyao s,  Att  Xsfi^6yy<ros\ 
u a land- island,'*  that  is,  **  a peninsula**  (from 
X*P*o*  “land"  and  vrjtros  u island’*).  1.  Ch. 
Thxacica  (Peninsula  of  the  Dardanelles  or  of  Gal- 
lipoli)^ usually  called  at  Athens  u The  Chersone- 
sus"  without  any  distinguishing  epithet,  the  narrow 
slip  of  land,  4*20  stadia  in  length,  running  between 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Oulf  of  Melos,  and  con- 
nected with  the  Thracian  mainland  by  an  isthmus, 
which  was  fortified  by  a wall,  36  stadia  across, 
near  Cardia.  The  Chersonese  was  colonized  by 
the  Athenians  under  Miltiades,  the  contemporary 
of  Pisistratus.  — 2.  Taurica  or  8cythica  (Crimea), 
the  peninsula  between  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  the 

.mmerian  Bosporus,  and  the  Pal us  Macotis,  united 
fo  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus  40  stadia  in  width. 
The  ancients  compared  this  peninsula  with  the 
Peloponnesus  both  in  form  and  size.  It  produced 
a great  quantity  of  com,  which  was  exported  to 
Athens  and  other  parts  of  Greece.  The  E.  part 
of  the  peninsula  was  called  T or  the  Rugged 
(Herod,  iv.  99).  Respecting  the  Greek  kingdom 
established  in  this  country  see  Bosporus. — There 
was  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  this  peninsula  called 
Chersonesus,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pontic  HeraclCa,  and  situated  on  a small  peninsula, 
called  y piKpb  Xtp.  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
larger,  of  which  it  formed  a part.  — 3.  Cimbrica 
(Jutland.)  See  Cimbri.  — 4.  (C.  Chersonisi),  a 
promontory  in  Argolis  between  Epidaurus  and 
Troezen.  — 5.  (Chersoneso), a town  in  Crete  on  the 
Prom.  Zcphyrium,  the  harbour  of  Lyctus  in  the 
interior. 

Cherusci,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  tribes  of 
ancient  Germany.  The  limits  of  their  territory 
cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy,  since  the  an- 
cients did  not  distinguish  between  the  Cherusci 
proper  and  the  nations  belonging  to  the  league  of 
which  the  Cherusci  were  at  the  head.  The  Che- 
rusci proper  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Visurgis 
( Weser\  and  their  territories  extended  to  the  Harz 
and  the  Kibe.  They  were  originally  in  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  but  they  subsequently  formed  a 
jKJwerful  league  of  the  German  tribes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expelling  the  Romans  from  the  country, 
and  under  the  chief  Arminius  they  destroyed  the 
army  of  Varus  and  drove  the  Romans  beyond  the 
Rhine,  a.  d.  9.  In  consequence  of  internal  dissen- 
sions among  the  German  tribes  the  Cherusci  soon 
lost  their  influence.  Their  neighbours  the  Catti 
succeeded  to  their  power. 

Cfcesluxn  (X^mop),  a promontory  of  Samos, 
with  a temple  of  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped 
here  under  the  surname  of  Xyalat.  Near  it  was 
a little  river  Chetiua,  flowing  past  a town  of  the 
same  name. 

Cbllfln  (XfiAssr,  XiAsrr),  of  Lacedaemon,  son  of 
Damagetus,  and  one  of  the  Seven  Sages,  flourished 
it.  c.  590.  It  is  said  that  he  died  of  joy  when  his 
son  gained  the  prize  for  boxing  at  the  Olympic 
games.  The  institution  of  the  Ephoralty  is  erro- 
neously ascribed  by  some  to  Chilon. 

Chimaera  (Xi'/uupa),  a fire- breathing  monster, 
the  fore  port  of  whose  body  was  that  of  a lion,  the 
hind  part  that  of  a dragon,  and  the  middle  that  of 
a goat.  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  a daughter 
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of  Typhoon  and  Echidna,  and  had  3 heads,  one  c4 
each  of  the  3 animals  before  mentioned.  She  made 
great  havoc  in  Lycia  and  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  was  at  length  killed  by  Belierophon.  Virgil 
places  her  together  with  other  monsters  at  the  en- 
trance of  Orcus.  The  origin  of  the  notion  of  this 
fire- breathing  monster  must  probably  be  sought  for 
in  the  volcano  of  the  name  of  Chi  mac  ra  near  Pha- 
selis,  in  Lycia.  In  the  works  of  art  recently  dis- 
covered in  Lycia,  we  find  several  representations 
of  the  Chimaera  in  the  simple  form  of  a species  of 
lion  still  occurring  in  that  country. 

CMmSrlon,  a promontory  and  harbour  of  Thes- 
protia  in  Epirus. 

Chion  (Xt'wr),  of  HeraclCa  on  the  Pontus,  a dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  put  to  death  Clearchus,  the  tyrant 
of  his  native  town,  and  was  in  consequence  killed, 
B.  c.  353.  There  are  extant  13  letters  which  are 
ascribed  to  Chion,  but  which  are  undoubtedly  of 
later  origin.  Edited  by  Coberus,  Lips,  and  Drrsd. 
1765,  and  by  Orelli,  in  bis  edition  of  Memnon, 
Lips.  1816. 

CM  fine  (Xiivy).  L Daughter  of  Boreas  and 
Orithyia,  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Eu- 
molpus.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Daedalion,  beloved  by 
Apollo  and  Hermes,  gave  birth  to  twins,  Autolycus 
and  Philammon,  the  former  a son  of  Hermes  and 
the  latter  of  Apollo.  She  was  killed  by  Artemis 
for  having  compared  her  beauty  to  that  of  the 
goddess. 

Chionldes  (Xusvttys  and  XtoytSys),  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  n.  c.  460,  and 
was  the  first  poet  who  gave  the  Athenian  comedy 
that  form  which  it  retained  down  to  the  time  of 
Aristophanes. 

Chios  (Xlos:  X7or,  Chius : Grk.  Kkio,  Ital 
&*io,  Turk.  Sald-Andassi^  i.  e.  Mastio  island)*  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  famous  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  lay  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of  Clozomenae. 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and  was  reckoned  at  900 
stadia  (90  geog.  miles)  in  circuit.  Its  length  from 
N.  to  S.  is  about  30  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
about  10.  and  the  width  of  the  strait,  which  divides 
it  from  the  mainland,  about  8.  It  is  said  to  have 
borne,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  various  names  of 
Aethalia,  Maoris,  and  Pityusa,  and  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  and  Lelegcs. 
It  was  colonized  by  the  Ionians  At  the  time  of  their 
great  migration,  and  became  an  important  member 
of  the  Ionian  league  ; but  its  population  was  raixt. 
It  remained  an  independent  and  powerful  maritime 
state,  under  a democratic  form  of  government,  till 
the  great  naval  defeat  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  by  the 
Persians,  B.C.  494,  after  which  the  Chians,  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  fight  with  100  ships,  were 
subjected  to  the  Persians,  and  their  island  was  laid 
waste  and  their  young  women  carried  off  into  sla- 
very. The  battle  of  Mycale,  479,  freed  Chios 
from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  it  became  a member 
of  the  Athenian  league,  in  which  it  was  for  a long 
time  the  closest  and  most  favoured  ally  of  Athens  ; 
but  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  revolt,  in  4 1 2,  led  to 
its  conquest  and  devastation.  It  recovered  its  in- 
dependence, with  Cos  and  Rhodes,  in  358,  and 
afterwards  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  other  states 
of  Ionia. — Chios  is  covered  with  rocky  mountains, 
clothed  with  the  richest  vegetation.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wine,  which  was  among  the  best 
known  to  the  ancients,  its  figs,  gum -mastic,  and 
other  natural  products,  also  for  its  marble  and 
pottery,  and  for  the  beauty  of  it*  women,  and  tbs 
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luxuriou*  life  of  its  inhabitants.  — Of  all  the  stAtes 
which  aspired  to  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace 
of  Homer,  Chios  was  generally  considered  by  the 
ancient*  to  have  the  best  claim  ; and  it  numbered 
r.  among  its  natives  the  tragedian  Ion,  the  historian 
t Tbeopompus,  the  poet  Theocritus,  and  other  emi- 
i nent  men.  Its  chief  city,  Chios  ( Khio\  stood  on 
x the  E.  side  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  its  highest 
mountain,  Pelinaeus : the  other  principal  places  in 
it  were  Posidium,  Phanae,  Notiura,  Elaeus,  and 
t Leuconium. 

Chiris&phus  {Xupl<ro<po%\  a Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  by  the  Spartans  to  aid  Cyrus  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  u.  a 401. 
i After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the  subsequent 

arrest  of  the  Greek  generals,  Chirisophus  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  new  generals,  and  in  conjunction 
t with  Xenophon  bad  the  chief  conduct  of  the  re- 
i treat. 

Chiron  (Xsfpww),  the  wisest  and  justest  of  all 
the  Centaurs,  son  of  Cronos  and  Philyra,  and  hus- 
band of  Na'is  or  Chariclo,  lived  on  mount  Pelion. 
s He  was  instructed  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and 

was  renowned  for  his  skill  in  hunting,  medicine, 
music,  gymnastics,  and  the  art  of  prophecy.  All 
the  most  distinguished  heroes  of  Grecian  storv,  as 
Peleus,  Achilles,  Diomede*,  &c.,  are  described  as 
the  pupils  of  Chiron  in  these  arts.  His  friendship 
with  Peleus,  who  was  his  grandson,  is  particularly 
celebrated.  Chiron  saved  him  from  the  other  Cen- 
f taurs,  who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  and  he 
also  restored  to  him  the  sword  which  Acastus  bod 
concealed.  Chiron  further  informed  him  in  what 
manner  he  might  gain  possession  of  Thetis,  who 
was  destined  to  marry  a mortal.  Hercules,  too, 
was  his  friend  ; but  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
this  hero  was  nevertheless  the  cause  of  his  death. 
While  fightiug  with  the  other  Centaurs,  one  of  the 
poisoned  arrow's  of  Hercules  struck  Chiron,  who, 
although  immortal,  would  not  live  any  longer,  and 
gave  his  immortality  to  Prometheus.  According 
to  others,  Chiron,  in  looking  at  one  of  the  arrows, 
dropped  it  on  his  foot,  and  wounded  himself.  Zeus 
placed  Chiron  among  the  stars. 

Chi  tone  {Xndotn)),  a surname  of  Artemis,  de- 
rived either  from  the  Attic  deraus  of  Chitone,  or 
leenuse  the  goddess  is  represented  with  a short 
chiton. 

Chl&tj  (XA  6ij\  the  Blooming,  a surname  of  De- 
meter as  the  protectress  of  the  green  fields : hence 
Sophocles  (Otd.  Col.  1600)  calls  her  Arip.rp-rjp 
*t/XXoo  j. 

Chi  oris  (XXxapis).  1.  Daughter  of  the  Theban 
Amphion  and  Niobe  : she  and  her  brother  Arayclas 
were  the  only  children  of  Niobe  not  killed  by 
Apollo  and  Artemis.  She  is  often  confounded  with 
No.  2.-2.  Daughter  of  Amphion  of  Orchomenos, 
wife  of  Neleus  king  of  Pylos,  and  mother  of 
Nestor. — 3.  Wife  of  Zephyrus,  and  goddess  of 
flowers,  identical  w'ith  the  Homan  Flora. 

Ch6aren6  {Xoapi jrfi)y  a fertile  valley  in  the  W. 
of  Part hia,  on  the  borders  of  Media,  between  2 
ranges  of  the  Caspii  M. 

Choaspes  (XocLwtjj).  L ( Kera\  or  Kara- Sk), 
a river  of  Susiana,  falling  into  the  Tigris.  Its 
water  wag  so  pure  that  the  Persian  kings  used  to 
cany  it  with  them  in  silver  vessels,  when  on  fo- 
reign expeditions.  It  is  wrongly  identified  by 
some  geographers  with  the  Evl.akus.~2.  (Attack), 
a river  in  the  Paropamisus,  falling  into  the  Coplies 
(Cabul),  apparently  identical  with  the  Suaatus  of 
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Ptolemy  and  the  Guraeus  of  Arrian  ; and  if  so  the 
Choes  of  Arrian  is  probably  the  Kama  : but  the 
proper  naming  of  these  rivers  is  very  difficult 

Choer&des  (XoipdScr),  two  small  rocky  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Italy,  near  Tare n turn. 

Choerllus  (Xotplxos  or  XolpiAXos).  L Of  Athens, 
a tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Thespis,  Phryni- 
chus,  and  Aeschylus,  exhibited  tragedies  for  40 
years,  B.c.  523—483,  and  gained  the  prize  13 
times.  — 2.  Of  Samos,  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
on  the  Persian  wars ; the  chief  action  of  tne  poem 
appears  to  have  been  the  battle  of  Salamis.  He 
was  bom  about  470,  and  died  at  the  court  of 
Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  consequently  not 
later  than  399,  which  was  the  Last  year  of  Ar- 
chelaus. — 3.  Of  lasos,  a worthless  epic  poet  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great,  is  said  to  have 
received  from  Alexander  a gold  stater  for  every 
verse  of  his  poem.  (Hor.  Ep.  iL  1.  232,  Art. 
Pott.  357.) 

Choes.  [Choaspes,  No.  2.] 

Chollidae  (XoAAri&u  or  XoMl&cu : XoAActfijt 
- for)s),  a demus  in  Attica  belonging  either  to  the 
tribe  Leontis  or  Acamantis. 

Chonla  < Xcevi'a),  the  name  in  early  times  of  a 
district  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the  Chones 
(Xwp«$),  an  Oenotrian  people,  who  derived  their 
name  from  the  town  of  Chone  (Xeimj),  Chonia 
appears  to  have  included  the  S.  E.  of  Lucania  and 
the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Bruttium  as  far  as  the  pro- 
montory Zephyrium. 

Chorasmli  {Xtepdapuot),  a people  of  Sogdiana, 
who  inhabited  the  banks  and  islands  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Oxus.  They  were  a branch  of  the 
Sacae  or  Massagetae. 

Chosroes.  1.  King  of  Parthia.  [Arsaces 
xxv.]  — 2.  King  of  Persia.  [Sassanidak.] 

Chrysa  or  -e  (Xpvcr a,  -ij),  a city  on  the  coast  of 
the  Troad,  near  Thebes,  with  a temple  of  Apollo 
Smintheus  ; celebrated  by  Homer,  but  destroyed 
at  an  early  period,  and  succeeded  by  another  city 
of  the  same  name,  on  a height  further  from  the  sea, 
near  Hamaxitos.  This  second  city  fell  into  decay 
in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Alexandria  Troas. 

Chrysantas  (Xputrdvra t),  described  by  Xeno- 
phon in  the  Cyropaedla  as  a brave  and  wise  Persian, 
high  in  the  favour  of  Cyrus,  who  rewarded  him 
with  the  satrapy  of  Lydia  and  Ionia. 

Chrys&or  (Xpvodup).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Medusa,  husband  of  Callirrhoe,  and  father  of  Ge- 
ryones  and  Echidna.— 2.  The  god  with  the  golden 
sword,  a surname  of  several  divinities,  as  Apollo, 
Artemis,  and  Deraeter. 

Chrysas  (Xgucra*),  a small  river  in  Sicily,  an 
affluent  of  the  Symaethus,  was  worshipped  as  a god 
in  Assorus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there 
was  a Fanum  Chrysac. 

Chxyseis  (Xpvffijts),  daughter  of  Chrvses,  priest 
of  Apollo  at  Chryse,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Achilles 
at  the  capture  of  Lymessus  or  the  Hypoplacian 
Thebe.  In  the  distribution  of  the  booty  she  was 
given  to  Agamemnon.  Her  father  Chrvses  came 
to  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  to  solicit  her  ransom, 
but  was  repulsed  by  Agamemnon  with  harsh 
words.  Thereupon  Apollo  sent  a plague  into  the 
camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  Agamemnon  was  obliged 
to  restore  her  to  her  father  to  appease  the  anger  of 
the  god.  Her  proper  name  was  Astynome. 
Chrises.  [Chrysrib,] 

Chrysippus  (Xpvtriwiros).  L Son  of  Pelops  and 
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Axioche,  was  hated  by  his  step-mother  Hippoda- 
mia,  who  induced  her  sons  Atreus  and  Thy- 
estes  to  kill  him.  — 2.  A Stoic  philosopher,  son  of 
Apollonius  of  Tarsus,  born  at  Soli  in  Cilicia,  B.  c. 
280.  When  young,  he  lost  his  paternal  property, 
and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  disciple 
of  the  Stoic  Cleanthes.  Disliking  the  Academic 
scepticism,  he  became  one  of  the  most  strenuous 
supporters  of  the  principle,  that  knowledge  is  at- 
tainable and  may  be  established  on  certain  founda- 
tions. Hence,  though  not- the  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school,  he  was  the  first  person  who  based  its  doc- 
trines on  a plausible  system  of  reasoning,  so  that  it 
was  said,  “ if  Chrysippus  had  not  existed,  the 
Porch  could  not  have  been.”  He  died  207,  aged 
73.  He  possessed  great  acuteness  and  sagacity, 
and  his  industry  was  so  great,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  seldom  written  less  than  300  lines  a-dav, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  705  works. — 3.  Of 
Cnidos,  a physician,  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  Stoic  philosopher,  but  he  lived  about  a cen- 
tury earlier.  He  was  son  of  Erineus,  and  pupil 
of  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos : his  works,  which  ore  not 
now  extant,  are  quoted  by  Galon. 

ChryaocSras,  the  “Golden  Horn,”  the  promon- 
tory on  which  part  of  Constantinople  was  built. 

ChrysSgfinus,  L.  Cornelius,  a favourite  freed- 
man  of  Sulla,  and  a man  of  profligate  character, 
was  the  false  accuser  of  Sex.  Roscius,  whom  Cicero 
defended,  B.C.  80. 

ChrysSpSlis  (XpvtriiroXi r : Scutari ),  a fortified 
place  on  the  Bosporus,  opposite  to  Byzantium,  at 
the  spot  where  the  Bosporus  was  generally  crossed. 
It  was  originally  the  port  of  Chalcedon. 

Chrysorrhfias  (Xpvaofyoat  : Barrada),  also 
called  Bardines,  a river  of  Coele-Syria,  flowing 
from  the  E.  side  of  Anti-Libanus,  past  Damascus, 
into  a lake  now  called  Bahr-el-Merj. 

Chrysostomus,  Joannes  (Xpt*r<hrro/uor,  gol- 
den-mouthed, so  sumamed  from  the  power  of  his 
eloquence),  usually  called  Bt.  Chrysostom,  was 
born  at  Antioch,  of  a noble  family,  a.  d.  847.  He 
received  instruction  in  eloquence  from  Libanius ; 
and  after  being  ordained  deacon  (381)  and  pres- 
byter (386)  at  Antioch,  he  became  so  celebrated 
as  a preacher  that  lie  was  chosen  archbishop  of 
Constantinople,  on  the  death  of  Nectarius,  397. 
Chrysostom  soon  gave  great  offence  at  Constan- 
tinople by  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  living, 
by  the  sternness  with  which  he  rebuked  the  im- 
morality of  the  higher  classes,  and  by  the  severity 
which  he  showed  to  the  worldly-minded  monks 
and  clergy.  Among  his  enemies  was  the  empress 
Eudoxia ; and  the}'  availed  themselves  of  a dis- 
pute which  had  arisen  between  Chrysostom  and 
Theophilns,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  to  accuse 
Chrysostom  of  Origenism,  and  to  obtain  his  depo- 
sition by  a synod  held  at  Chalcedon  in  403.  But 
the  same  causes  which  had  brought  on  Chrysostom 
the  hatred  of  the  higher  orders  had  made  him  the 
idol  of  the  people.  A few  days  after  he  had  left 
the  city  an  earthquake  happened,  which  the  en- 
raged people  considered  as  a proof  of  the  divine 
anger  at  his  banishment  Eudoxia,  fearing  a po- 
pular insurrection,  recalled  him,  but  2 months  after 
his  return  he  again  excited  the  anger  of  the  em- 
press, and  wub  banished  a second  time  to  the 
desolate  town  of  Cucusus,  on  the  borders  of  Isauria 
and  Cilicia.  He  met  with  much  sympathy  from 
other  churches,  and  his  cause  was  advocated  by 
Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome ; but  all  this  excited 
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I jealousy  at  Constantinople,  and  he  was  ordered  to 
bo  removed  to  Pityus  in  Pontus.  He  died  on  the 
journey  at  Comana  in  Pontus,  407,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age.  His  bones  were  brought  back  u» 
Constantinople  in  438,  and  he  received  the  honour 
of  canonization.  His  works  are  roost  voluminous 
They  consist  of:  1.  Homilies,  Sermons  on  different 
parts  of  Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice. 2.  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  3.  Epis- 
tles. 4.  Treatises  on  various  subjects,  e.  p.  the 
Priesthood,  Providence,  Ac.  5.  Liturgies.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  Montfaucon,  Paris, 
1718-38,  13  vois.  fa 

Chthonlus  (X86vtos)  and  Chthfinla  (X0dria), 
epithets  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  lower 
world  (from  “ the  earth,")  as  Hades,  Hecate, 
Demeter,  Persephone,  Ac. 

Chytri  (Xiirpoi).  L (Chytri),  a town  in  Cy- 
prus on  the  road  from  Cerynia  to  Salami*.  — 2. 
Warm  springs  at  Salamis. 

Ci&ca,  a border  fortress  of  the  Romans,  in  Lesser 
Armenia. 

Cib&laa  or  Cib&lis,  a town  in  Pannonia  on  the 
lake  Hiulcas  between  the  Dravus  and  Savua,  near 
which  Constantine  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
Licinius,  a.  o.  314  : the  birth-place  of  Yalentinisn 
and  Gratian. 

Cibotus.  [Alexandria,  No.  1 ; Apabcea, 
No.  3.] 

CIbyra  (Kf$i»pa : Ki€vpdrrjs : CiLyrdfa').  L 
Magna  (rj  n*yd At] : Jiuruz  or  Arondon  9 Ru.),  a 
great  city  of  Phrygia  Magna,  in  the  fertile  district 
of  Milyas,  on  the  borders  of  Caria,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Lydians,  but  afterwards 
peopled  by  the  Pisidians.  In  Strabo's  time.  4 
native  dialects  were  spoken  in  it,  besides  Greek, 
namely,  those  of  the  Lydians,  the  Pisidians,  the 
Milyae,  and  the  Solymi.  Under  its  native  princes, 
the  city  ruled  over  a large  district  called  Cibyrfitis 
(K jguparit),  and  could  send  into  the  field  an  army 
of  30,000  men.  In  b.  c.  83,  it  was  added  to  the 
Roman  empire,  and  was  made  the  seat  of  a con- 
ventus  juridicus.  After  being  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  it  was  restored  by  Tiberius, 
under  the  names  of  Caesarea  and  Ci  vitas  Cibyratica. 
The  city  was  very  celebrated  for  its  manufactures, 
especially  in  iron.  — 2.  Parva  (K.  fJJKpd  : /bum), 
a city  of  Pnmphylia,  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia. 

C.  Cicereius,  secretary  of  the  elder  Scin  o Afri- 
canus,  was  a candidate  for  the  praetorship,  a c. 
174,  along  with  Scipio’s  son,  but  resigned  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  He  was  praetor  in  the  following 
year,  and  conquered  the  Corsicans,  but  was  refused 
a triumph.  In  172  and  167  he  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  the  Illyrian  king,  Gentius  ; 
and  in  168  he  dedicated  on  the  Alban  mount  a 
temple  to  Juno  Moneta. 

CIcSro,  Tullius.  I.M.,  grandfather  of  the  orator, 
lived  at  his  native  town  Arpinum,  which  received 
the  full  Roman  franchise  in  B. c.  188.— 2.  M.. 
son  of  No.  1,  also  lived  at  Arpinum,  and  died  64. 
— 3.  L.,  brother  of  No.  2,  was  a friend  of  M. 
Antonius  the  orator.  — 4.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  school- 
fellow of  the  orator,  died  68,  much  regretted  by 
his  cousin.  — 5.  M,  the  orator,  eldest  son  of  No. 
2 and  Helvia,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  Januarv, 
B.  c.  106,  at  the  family  residence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arpinum.  He  was  educated  along  with  his  brother 
Quintus,  and  the  two  brothers  displayed  such  ap- 
titude for  learning  that  his  father  removed  with 
them  to  Rome,  where  they  received  instrucuoo 
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from  the  best  teacher*  in  the  capital.  One  of  their 
most  celebrated  teachers  was  the  poet  Archias  of 
Antioch.  After  receiving  the  manly  gown  (91) 
the  young  Marcus  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
(j.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  augur,  from  whom  he 
learnt  the  principles  of  jurisprudence.  In  89  he 
served  his  1st  and  only  campaign  under  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  Strabo  in  the  Social  war.  During  the  civil 
wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  Cicero  identified 
himself  with  neither  party,  but  devoted  his  time  to 
the  study  of  law,  philosophy,  and  rhetoric.  He 
received  instruction  in  philosophy  from  Pbaedrus 
the  Epicurean,  Philo,  the  chief  of  the  New  Aca- 
demy, and  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  and  in  rhetoric  from 
Molo  the  Rhodian.  Having  carefully  cultivated 
his  powers,  Cicero  came  forward  as  a pleader  in 
the  forum,  as  Boon  as  tranquillity  was  restored  by 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Marian  party.  H is  first 
extant  speech  was  delivered  in  81,  when  he  was 
26  years  of  age,  on  behalf  of  P.  Quintius.  Next 
year  (80)  he  defended  Sex.  Roscius  of  Ameria, 
charged  with  parricide  by  Chrysogonus,  a favourite 
freedman  of  Sulla.  Shortly  afterwards  (79)  Cicero 
went  to  Greece,  ostensibly  for  the  improvement  of 
his  health,  which  was  very  delicate,  but  perhaps 
because  he  dreaded  the  resentment  of  Sulla.  He 
first  went  to  Athens,  where  he  remained  6 months, 
studying  philosophy  under  Antiochus  of  Asc&lon, 
and  rhetoric  under  Demetrius  Syrus  ; and  here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Pomponios  Atticus,  who 
remained  his  firm  friend  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
From  Athens  he  passed  over  to  Asia  Minor,  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  the  most  celebrated  rhe- 
toricians in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  ; and  finally' 
passed  some  time  at  Rhodes  (78),  where  he  once 
more  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  Molo.  After 
an  absence  of  2 years,  Cicero  returned  to  Rome 
(77 ),  with  his  health  firmly  established  and  his 
oratorical  powers  greatly  improved.  He  again  came 
forward  as  an  orator  in  the  forum,  and  soon  obtained 
the  greatest  distinction.  His  success  in  the  forum 
paved  for  him  the  way  to  the  high  offices  of  state. 
In  75  he  was  quaestor  in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Pedu- 
cnens,  praetor  of  Lilybaeura,  and  discharged  the 
duties  of  hia  office  with  un  integrity  and  impar 
tiality  which  secured  for  him  the  affections  of  the 
provincials.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  74,  and  for 
the  next  4 years  was  engaged  in  pleading  causes. 
In  70  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  impeachment 
of  VitKKEfi,  and  in  89  he  was  curule  aedile.  In 
66  be  was  praetor,  and  while  holding  this  office  he 
defended  Cluentius  in  the  speech  still  extant,  and 
delivered  his  celebrated  oration  in  favour  of  the 
Manilian  law,  which  appointed  Pompey  to  the 
command  of  the  Mithridaiic  war.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  gained  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  although  a mocks  homo  was  elected  consul 
with  C.  Antonios  as  a colleague.  He  entered  upon 
the  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  63.  Hitherto 
Cicero  had  taken  little  part  in  the  political  strug- 
gles of  his  time.  As  far  as  he  had  interfered  in 
public  affairs,  he  had  sided  with  the  popular  party, 
which  had  raised  him  to  power  ; but  he  appears 
never  to  have  had  any  real  sympathy'  with  that 
party  ; and  as  soon  as  be  had  gained  the  highest 
office  in  the  state  he  deserted  his  former  friends, 
and  connected  himself  closely  with  the  aristocracy. 
The  consulship  of  Cicero  was  distinguished  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  was 
suppressed  and  finally  crushed  by  Cicero’s  pru- 
dence and  energy.  [Catilina.]  For  this  service 
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Cicero  received  the  highest  honours  ; he  was  ad- 
dressed as  u father  of  his  country,”  and  thanks- 
givings in  his  name  were  voted  to  the  gods.  But 
as  soon  as  ho  had  laid  down  the  consulship,  the 
friends  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  senate,  and  whose  sen- 
tence had  been  carried  into  execution  by  Cicero, 
accused  him  loudly  of  having  put  Roman  citizens 
to  death  illegally.  Cicero  had  clearly'  been  guilty 
of  a violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  which  declared,  that  no  citizen 
could  be  put  to  death  until  sentenced  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  comitia. 
Cicero’s  enemies  were  not  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  this  vulnerable  point  The  people,  whose 
cause  he  had  deserted,  soon  began  to  show  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  resentment  against  him.  Shortly 
afterwards  (62)  he  mortally  offended  Clodius  by 
bearing  witness  against  him,  when  the  latter  was 
accused  of  a violation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Pea.  Clodius  vowed  deadly  vengeance  against 
Cicero.  To  accomplish  his  purpose  more  securely, 
Clodius  was  adopted  into  a plebeian  family',  was 
then  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  as  tribune 
(58)  brought  forward  a bill,  interdicting  from  fire 
and  water  (i.e.  banishing)  any  one  who  should 
be  found  to  have  put  a Roman  citizen  to  death 
untried.  The  triumvirs,  Caesar,  Pompey,  and 
Cra&sus,  left  Cicero  to  his  fate  ; and  despairing  of 
offering  any  successful  opposition  to  the  measure 
of  Clodius,  Cicero  voluntarily  retired  from  Rome 
before  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  crossed  over  to 
Greece.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Thessalonica 
in  Macedonia.  Here  he  gave  way  to  unmanly 
despair  ; and  his  letters  during  this  period  are 
filled  with  groans,  sobs,  and  tenra.  Meanwhile 
his  friends  at  Rome  hnd  not  deserted  him  ; and, 
notwithstanding  the  vehement  opposition  of  Clo- 
diua,  they  obtained  his  recall  from  banishment  in 
the  course  of  next  year.  In  August,  57,  Cicero 
landed  at  Brundisium.  and  in  September  he  was 
again  at  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honour.  Taught  by  experience  Cicero 
would  no  longer  join  the  senate  in  opposition  to 
the  triumvirs,  and  retired  to  a great  extent  from 
public  life.  In  52  he  was  compelled  much  against 
his  will  to  go  to  the  East  as  governor  of  Cilicia. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  integrity  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  but  at  the  same 
time  made  himself  ridiculous  by  the  absurd  vanity 
which  led  him  to  assume  the  title  of  imperator  and 
to  aspire  to  the  honours  of  a triumph  ou  account  of 
his  subduing  some  robber  tribes  in  his  province. 
He  returned  to  Italy  towards  the  end  of  50,  and 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  on  the  4th 
of  January  49,  just  as  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  broke  out  After  long  hesitating 
which  side  to  join,  he  finally  determined  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  Pompey,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece 
in  June.  After  the  battle  of  Ph&raalia  (48),  Cicero 
abandoned  the  Pompeian  party  and  returned  to 
Brundisium,  where  he  lived  in  the  greatest  anxiety 
for  many  months,  dreading  the  vengeance  of  Cae- 
sar. But  his  fears  were  groundless : he  was  not 
only'  pardoned  by  Caesar,  but  when  the  latter 
landed  at  Brundisium  in  September,  47,  he  greeted 
Cicero  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  respect,  and 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Cicero  now  re- 
tired into  privacy,  and  during  the  next  3 or  4 years 
composed  the  greater  part  of  his  philosophical  and 
rhetorical  works.  The  murder  of  Caesar  on  the 
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15th  of  March,  44,  again  brought  Cic«ro  into  pub- 
lic life.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  in  his  Philippic  orations  attacked 
M.  Antony  with  unmeasured  vehemence.  But 
this  proved  his  ruin.  On  the  formation  of  the 
triumvirate  between  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepi- 
dus  (27th  of  November,  43),  Cicero's  name  was  in 
the  list  of  the  proscribed.  Cicero  was  warned  of 
his  danger  while  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  and  em- 
barked at  Antium,  intending  to  escape  by  sea,  but 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  Circeii,  from 
whence  he  coasted  along  to  Formiae,  where  he 
landed  at  his  villa.  From  Formiae  his  attendants 
carried  him  in  a litter  towards  the  shore,  but  were 
overtaken  by  the  soldiers  before  they  could  reach 
the  coast.  They  were  ready  to  defend  their  mas- 
ter with  their  lives,  but  Cicero  commanded  them 
to  desist,  and  stretching  forward  called  upon  his 
executioners  to  strike.  They  instantly  cut  off  his 
head  and  hands,  which  were  conveyed  to  Rome, 
and,  by  the  orders  of  Antony,  nailed  to  the  Ros- 
tra. Cicero  perished  on  the  7th  of  December,  43, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  nearly  completed 
his  64th  year.  — By  his  first  wife  Terentia  Cicero 
had  2 children,  a daughter  Tullia,  whose  death 
in  45  caused  him  the  greatest  sorrow,  and  a son 
Marcus.  [No.  7.)  His  wife  Terentia,  to  whom 
he  had  been  united  for  30  years,  he  divorced  in 
46,  in  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  some  dis- 
putes connected  with  pecuniary  transactions  ; and 
soon  afterwards  he  married  a young  and  wealthy 
maiden,  Publii.ia,  his  ward,  but,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  found  little  comfort  in  this  new 
alliance,  which  was  speedily  dissolved.  — Asa 
statesman  and  a citizen  Cicero  cannot  command 
our  respect.  He  did  good  service  to  his  country 
by  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ; 
but  this  was  almost  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
showed  vigour  and  decision  of  character.  His  own 
letters  condemn  him.  In  them  his  inordinate  vanity, 
pusillanimity,  and  political  tergiversation,  appear 
in  the  dearest  colours.  — It  is  as  an  author  that 
Cicero  deserves  the  highest  praise.  In  his  works 
the  Latin  language  appears  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion. They  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
subjects.— I.  Rhetorical  Works.  1.  like  tori eortim 
s.  De  Invention*  R he  (orica  Lil>ri  II.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  earliest  of  Cicero’s  prose  works. 
It  was  intended  to  exhibit  in  a systematic  form  all 
that  was  most  valuable  in  the  works  of  the  Greek 
rhetoricians,  but  it  was  never  completed.  — 2.  De 
Partitione  Oratoria  Dialogue.  A catechism  of 
Rhetoric,  according  to  the  method  of  the  middle 
Academy,  by  way  of  question  and  answer,  drawn 
up  by  Cicero  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Marcus, 
written  in  46.  — 3.  De  Orator*  <ut  Quintum  Fra - 
trem  Libri  HI,  A systematic  work  on  the  art  of 
< )ratory,  written  in  55  at  the  request  of  his  brother 
Quintus.  This  is  the  most  perfect  of  Cicero's  rhe-* 
torical  works.  Best  edition  by  Ellendt,  Regiomont. 
1840.  — 4.  Brutus  s.  De  Claris  Oratord/u*.  It 
contains  a critical  history  of  Roman  eloquence,  from 
the  earliest  times  down  to  Hortensius  inclusive. 
Editions  by  Meyer,  Halae,  1838.  and  by  Ellendt, 
Regiomont.  1844. — 5.  Ad  At.  Iirutum  Orator,  in 
which  Cicero  gives  his  views  of  a faultless  orator: 
written  45.  Edited  by  Meyer,  Lips.  1827.  — 6. 
De  Optimo  Gene  re  Oratorum.  An  introduction  to 
Cicero's  translation  of  the  orations  of  Aeschines 
and  Demosthenes  in  the  case  of  Ctesiphon  : the 
translation  itself  has  been  lost,  — 7.  Topica  ad  C.  , 
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Trebatium.  An  abstract  of  the  Topics  of  Aristotle, 
illustrated  by  examples  derived  chiefly  from  Roman 
law  instead  of  from  Greek  philosophy:  it  was 
written  in  July  44.  — 8.  Rhetoricorum  ad  C.  He- 
rennium  Libri  IV.  The  author  of  this  work  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  certainly  not  written  by  Cicero. 

— II.  Philosophical  Works  I.  Political 
Philosophy.  — 1.  De  Republica  Libri  VI.  A 
work  on  the  best  form  of  government  and  the  duty 
of  the  citizen,  in  the  form  of  a dialogue,  founded 
on  the  Republic  of  Plato  ; written  in  54.  This 
work  disappeared  in  the  10th  or  11th  century  of 
our  acra  with  the  exception  of  the  episode  of  the 
Somnium  Scipionis,  which  had  been  preserved  by 
Macrobim  ; but  in  1 822,  Angelo  MG  found  among 
the  Palimpsests  in  the  Vatican  a portion  of  the 
lost  treasure.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  Island 
2nd  books  and  a few  fragments  of  the  others  were 
discovered.  Editions  by  Mai,  Rome,  1822,  and 
by  Creuzer  and  Moser,  Frankf.  1826.  — 2.  De 
Ijcgihus  Libri  III.  A dialogue,  founded  on  the 
Laws  of  Plato  ; probably  written  52.  A portion 
of  the  3 books  is  lost,  and  it  originally  consisted 
of  a greater  number.  Edited  by  Moser  and  Creu- 
zer, Frankf.  1824,  and  by  Bake,  Lugd.  Bat.  1842. 

— II.  Philosophy  or  Morals.  1.  De  Officii* 
Libri  III.  Written  in  44  for  the  use  of  his  son 
Marcus,  at  that  time  residing  at  Athens.  The 
first  2 books  were  chiefly  taken  from  Panaetins. 
and  the  3rd  book  was  founded  upon  the  work  of 
the  Stoic  Hecato  ; but  the  illustrations  are  taken 
almost  exclusively  from  Roman  history  and  Roman 
literature.  Edited  by  Beier,  Lip*.  1820 — 1821, 
2 vols.  — 2.  Cato  Afqjor  s.  De  Scnectu/e,  addressed 
to  Atticus,  and  written  at  the  beginning  of  44  : it 
points  out  how  the  burden  of  old  age  may  be  most 
easily  supported.  — 3.  Ixielius  s,  De  Amidtia, 
written  after  the  preceding,  to  which  it  may  be 
considered  as  forming  a companion : also  addressed 
to  Atticus.  — 4.  De  Gloria  Libri  //.,  written  44, 
is  now  lost,  though  Petrarch  possessed  a MS-  of 
the  work.  — 5.  De  Consolationc  s.  De  Luctu  mi 
nuendo , written  45,  soon  after  the  death  of  bis 
daughter  Tullia,  is  also  lost.  — III.  Speculative 
Philosophy.  1.  Academicorum  Libri  //.,  a trea- 
tise upon  the  Academic  philosophy,  written  45 
Edited  by  Gocrenz,  Lips.  1810,  and  Orelli,  Turic. 
1827.  — 2.  De  Finibus  Bonorum  ft  At  alarum  Li- 
bri V.  Dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  m which  are  dis- 
cussed the  opinions  of  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  and 
Peripatetics,  on  the  Supreme  Good,  that  is,  the 
/inis , or  end,  towards  which  all  our  thoughts  and 
actions  are  or  ought  to  be  directed.  Written  in 
45.  Edited  by  Otto,  Lip*.  1831,  and  by  Madvig, 
Copenhagen,  1839.  — 3.  Tusculanarum  Dirpula- 
tionum  Libri  V.  This  work,  addressed  to  M.  Bru- 
tus, is  a series  of  discussions  on  various  important 
points  of  practical  philosophy  supposed  to  have 
been  held  in  the  Tusculanum  of  Cicero.  Written 
in  45.  Edited  by  Kiihner.  Jenae.  1835,  and  by 
Moser,  Hannov.  3 vols.  1836 — 1837. — 4.  Para- 
doxa,  6 favourite  Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained 
in  familiar  language,  written  early  in  46. — 5. 
Horlevnut  s.  De  Philosophia , a dialogue  in  praise 
of  phiifeuphy,  of  which  fragments  only  are  ettant, 
written  in  45.  — 6.  Timaeus  s.  De  Unirerso,  a 
translation  of  Plato's  Timaeus,of  which  we  possess 
a fragment. — IV.  Theology.  1.  De  Xaturu 
Deorum  Libri  It/.  An  account  of  the  speculations 
of  the  Epicureans,  the  Stoics,  and  the  Academi- 
cians, on  the  existence,  attributes,  and  providence 
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of  a Divine  Being  ; dedicated  to  M.  Brutus,  and 
written  early  in  44.  Edited  by  Moser  and  Creu- 
xer.  Lip*.  1818.  — 2 . De  Divination*  Libri  //.,  a 
continuation  of  the  preceding  work.  It  presents 
the  opinions  of  the  different  schools  of  philosophy 
upon  the  reality  of  the  science  of  divination.  Writ- 
ten in  44,  after  the  death  of  Caesar.  Edited  by 
Creuxer,  Kayser,  and  Moser,  Frankf.  18*28.  — 3. 
De  Futo  Liber  Sinpularis,  only  a fragment.  — III. 
Orations.  The  following  is  a list  of  Cicero's  ex- 
tant speeches,  with  the  date  at  which  each  was 
delivered.  Some  account  of  each  oration  is  given 
separately  with  the  biography  of  the  person  prin- 
cipally concerned.  1.  Pro  P.  Quint io,  b.c.  81. — 2. 
Pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  80.  — 3.  Pro  Q.  Rotcio 
Comoedo,  76.  — 4.  Pro  M.  Tullio,  71.  — 5.  In 
Q.  Caeciiium,  70.  — 6.  In  Verrem  Actio  l.,  5th 
August,  70.  — 7.  In  Verrem  Actio  II.  Not  deli- 
vered.— 8.  Pro  M.  Fonteio,  69.  — 9.  Pro  A. 
Caecina,  69.  probably. — 10.  Pro  Lege  Man  ilia, 
66.  — 11.  Pro  A.  Cluentio  Arito,  66. — 12.  Pro 
C.  Comelio,  55. — 13.  Oratio  in  Toga  Candida, 
64.  — 1 4.  De  Lege  Agraria,  3 orations,  63.  — 15. 
Pro  C.  Rabirio.  63.  — 16.  In  Catilinam,  4 ora- 
tions, 63.  — 17.  Pro  M arena,  63.  — 18.  Pro  P. 
Cornel  io  Sulla,  62.  — 19.  Pro  A.  Licinio  Archia, 
61.  — 20.  Pro  L.  Valerio  Flaceo,  59.  — 21.  Post 
Reditum  in  Senatu,  5th  Sept.  57.  — 22.  Post  Re- 
ditum  ad  Quirites,  6th  or  7th  Sept.  57.  — 23.  Pro 
Domo  sua  ad  Poutifices,  29th  Sept.  57.  — 24. 
l>e  Haruspicum  Response,  56.  — 25.  Pro  P.Sex- 
tio,  56.  — 26.  In  Vatinium,  56.  — 27.  Pro  M. 
Caelio  Rufo,  56. — 28.  Pro  L.Cornelio  Balbo,  56. 
— 29.  De  Prorinciis  Consularibus,  56. — 30.  In  L. 
Pisonem,  65.  — 31.  Pro  Cn.  Plancio,  55.  — 32. 
Pro  C.  Rabirio  Postumo,  54.  — 33.  Pro  M.  Aemi- 
lio  Scauro,  54.  — 34.  Pro  T.  Annio  Milone.  52.  — 
35.  Pro  M.  Marcello,  47. — 36.  Pro  Q.  Ligario, 
46. — 37.  Pro  Rege  Deiotoro,  45.  — 38.  Ora- 
tiones  Philippicao,  14  orations  against  M.  Anto- 
niua,  44  and  43.  — IV.  Epistles.  Cicero  during 
the  most  important  period  of  his  life  maintained  a 
close  correspondence  with  Atticus  and  with  a wide 
circle  of  literary  and  political  friends  and  con- 
nexions. We  now  have  upwards  of  800  letters, 
undoubtedly  genuine,  extending  over  a space  of  26 
rears,  and  commonly  arranged  in  the  following 
manner:  — 1.  Epistolarum  ad  Familutrcs  t.  Epu- 
tolarum  ad  Direnot  Libri  XV L a series  of  426 
epistles,  commencing  with  a letter  to  Pompey, 
written  in  62,  and  terminating  with  a letter  to 
Cassius,  July  43.  They  are  not  placed  in  chro- 
nological order,  but  those  addressed  to  the  same 
individuals,  with  their  replies,  where  these  exist, 
are  grouped  together  without  reference  to  the  date 
of  the  rest  — 2.  Eptdotitrum  ad  T.  Pompon ium 
Atiicum  Libri  XVI , a series  of  396  episih-s  ad- 
dressed to  Atticus,  of  which  1 1 were  written  in 
68,  67,  65,  and  62,  the  remainder  after  the  end  of 
6*2,  and  the  last  in  Nov.  44.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  in  chronological  order,  although  disloca- 
tions occur  here  and  there.  — 3.  Epistolarum  ad 
Q.  Fratrem  Libri  ///,  a series  of  29  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  his  brother,  the  first  written  in  59,  the 
last  in  54. — 4.  We  find  in  most  editions  Epislo- 
larum  ad  Uruinm  Liber , a series  of  1 8 epistles  all 
written  after  the  death  of  Caesar.  To  these  are 
added  8 more,  first  published  by  Cratander.  The 
genuineness  of  these  2 books  is  doUbtful.  — The 
moat  useful  edition  of  Cicero's  letters  is  by  Schlitz, 
6 vo Is.  8vo^  1809 — 1812,  in  which  they  are  ar- 
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ranged  in  chronological  order. — Cicero  also  wrote 
a great  number  of  other  works  on  historical  and 
miscellaneous  works,  all  of  which  are  lost.  He 
composed  several  poems,  most  of  them  in  his  earlier 
years,  but  2 at  a later  period,  containing  a history 
of  his  consulship,  and  on  account  of  his  exile  and 
recall.  A line  in  one  of  these  poems  contained  the 
unlucky  jiugle  so  well  known  to  us  from  Juvenal 
(x.  122),  O fortvnatam  natam  me  console  Romam. 
— The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Cicero 
it  by  Orelli,  Turic.  1826 — 1837,  9 vols.  8vo«,  in 
13  parts.  — 6.  Q.,  brother  of  the  orator,  was  bom 
about  102.  and  was  educated  along  with  his  bro- 
ther. In  67  he  was  aedile,  in  62  praetor,  and  for 
the  next  3 years  governed  Asia  as  propraetor.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  58,  and  warmly  exerted  him- 
self to  procure  the  recall  of  his  brother  from  banish- 
ment. In  55  he  went  to  Gaul  as  legatus  to  Caesar, 
whose  approbation  he  gained  by  his  military  abi- 
lities and  gallantry  : he  distinguished  himself  par- 
ticularly by  the  resistance  he  offered  to  a vast  host 
of  Gauls,  who  had  attacked  his  camp,  when  he 
was  stationed  for  the  winter  with  one  legion  in  the 
country  of  the  Nervii.  In  51  he  accompanied  his 
brother  as  legate  to  Cilicia ; and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  joined  Pompey.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar. 
He  was  proscribed  bv  the  triumvirs,  and  was  put 
to  death  in  43.  Quintus  wrote  several  works, 
which  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception  of  an  address 
to  his  brother,  entitled  De  Petition e Consulatus. 
Quintus  was  married  to  Pomponia,  sister  of  Atti- 
cus; but,  from  incompatibility  of  temper,  their 
union  was  an  unhappy  one.  — 7.  M.,  only  son  of 
the  orator  and  his  wife  Terentia,  was  bom  65. 
He  accompanied  his  father  to  Cilicia,  and  served 
in  Pompey '•  army  in  Greece,  although  he  was 
then  only  16  years  of  age.  In  45  he  was  sent  to 
Athens  to  pursue  his  studies,  but  there  fell  into 
irregular  and  extravagant  habits.  On  the  death 
of  Caesar  (44)  he  joined  the  republican  party, 
served  as  military  tribune  under  Bratus  in  Mace- 
donia, and  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42)  fled  to 
Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily.  When  peace  was  con- 
cluded between  the  triumvirs  and  Pompey  in  39, 
Cicero  returned  to  Rome,  was  favourably  received 
by  Octavian,  who  at  length  assumed  him  as  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  (b.  c.  30,  from  13th 
Sept)  By  a singular  coincidence,  the  despatch 
announcing  the  capture  of  the  fleet  of  Antony, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  his  death,  was 
addressed  to  the  new  consul  in  his  official  capacity, 
and  thus,  says  Plutarch,  u the  divine  justice  re* 
served  the  completion  of  Antony's  punishment  for 
the  house  of  Cicero."  — 8.  Q.,  son  of  No.  6,  and 
of  Pomponia,  sister  of  Atticus,  was  bom  66  or 
67,  and  perished  with  his  father  in  the  proscrip- 
tion, 43. 

Cichyrus  (K Ixvpos),  called  Ephyra  ('Etpu/nj) 
in  Homer,  a town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  between 
the  Acherusian  lake  and  the  sea. 

Clcftnes  (K i*or«),  a Thracian  people  on  tho 
Hebrus.  and  near  the  coast. 

Cicynna  (Kuo/pya:  Kuc«w«;j),  a demus  of  At- 
tica, lielonging  to  the  tribe  Cecropit,  and  afterwards 
to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

Cilicia  (KtAtKia:  KlAz{,  fern.  Kl\icroa),  a dis- 
trict in  the  8.  E.  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  to  the 
E.  on  Syria,  to  the  N.  on  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia, 
to  the  N.  W.  and  W.  on  Pisidia  and  Pamphvlia. 
On  all  sides,  except  the  W.,  it  is  enclosed  by 
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natural  boundaries,  namely,  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  S.,  M.  Aroanus  on  the  EL,  and  M.  Taurus  on  the 
N.  The  W.  part  of  Cilicia  is  intersected  by  the 
offshoots  of  the  Taurus,  while  in  its  £.  part  the 
mountain  chains  enclose  much  larger  tracts  of 
level  country  : and  hence  arose  the  division  of  the 
country  into  C.  A spent  (K.  v}  rp«x«««,  or  Tpax««w- 
Tit),  and  C.  Campestris  (K.  if  irc3icL)  ; the  latter 
was  also  called  Cilicia  Propria  (if  i8lots  K.).  Nu- 
merous rivers,  among  which  are  the  Pyramus, 
Sarus,  Cydnch,  Calycadnuu,  and  smaller  moun- 
tain streams,  descend  from  the  Taurus.  The  E. 
division,  through  which  most  of  the  larger  rivers 
flow,  was  extremely  fertile,  and  the  narrower 
valleys  of  Cilicia  Aspera  contained  some  rich 
tracts  of  land  ; the  latter  district  was  famed  for  its 
fine  breed  of  horses.  The  first  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Syrian 
race.  The  mythical  story  derived  their  name 
from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  who  started,  with 
his  brothers  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  for  Europe,  but 
stopped  short  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
peopled  with  his  followers  the  plain  of  Cilicia.  The 
country  remained  independent  till  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Empire,  under  which  it  formed  a satrapy, 
but  appears  to  have  been  still  governed  by  its 
native  princes.  Alexander  subdued  it  on  his  march 
into  Upper  Asia ; and,  after  the  division  of  his 
empire,  it  formed  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Se- 
ieucidae : its  plains  were  settled  by  Greeks,  And 
the  old  inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part  driven 
back  into  the  mountains  of  C.  Aspera,  where  they 
remained  virtually  independent,  practising  robbery 
by  land  and  piracy  by  sea,  till  Pompey  drove 
them  from  the  sea  in  his  war  against  the  pirates, 
and,  having  rescued  the  level  country  from  the 
power  of  Tigranes,  who  had  overrun  it,  he  erected 
it  into  a Homan  province,  b.  c.  67 — 66.  The 
mountain  country  was  not  made  a province  till  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  The  people  bore  a low  cha- 
racter among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
Carians,  Cappadocians,  and  Cilicians,  were  called 
the  3 bad  K 

Cillclae  Pylae  or  Portae  (al  TlvXcu  rfi*  K«- 
Ai itlas  : KolinLoghaz)t  the  chief  pass  between  Cap- 
padocia and  Cilicia,  through  the  Taurus,  on  the 
road  from  Tyana  to  Tarsus.  This  was  the  way  by 
which  Alexander  entered  Cilicia. 

Cillcltun  Mare  (if  KiAixia  ddAcuraa),  the  N.  E. 
portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Cilicia  and 
Cyprus,  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Issus. 

Cilix  (KiA.<£),  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa,  was, 
with  his  brothers,  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,  sent  out 
by  their  father  in  search  of  Europa,  who  had  been 
carried  off  by  Zeus.  Cilix  settled  in  the  country 
called  after  him  Cilicia. 

Cilia  (KfAAa),  a small  town  in  the  Troad,  on 
the  river  Cilleus,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Cillaeus,  in  the 
range  of  Gorgarus,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Apollo  sumamed  Cillaeus.  Its  foundation  was 
ascribed  to  Pelops. 

Cilnli,  a powerful  family  in  the  Etruscan  town 
of  Arretium,  were  driven  out  of  their  native  town 
in  ac.  301,  but  were  restored  by  the  Romans. 
The  Citnii  were  nobles  or  Lucutnonc*  in  their 
state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient  times  may  have 
held  even  the  kingly  dignity.  (Comp.  Hor.  Carni. 
i.  1.)  The  name  has  been  rendered  chiefly  me- 
morable by  C.  Ciinius  Maecenas.  [Mabcknas.] 

Cimber,  C.  Annins,  had  obtained  the  praetor- 
ship  from  Caesar,  and  was  one  of  Antony's  sup- 
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porters,  a c.  43,  on  which  account  he  is  attacked 
by  Cicero.  He  was  charged  with  having  killed 
his  brother,  whence  Cicero  calls  him  ironically 
PkUatMpkm*. 

Cimber,  L.  Tillius  (not  Tullius),  a friend  of 
Caesar,  who  gave  him  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
but  subsequently  one  of  Caesar's  murderers,  a e. 
44.  On  the  fatal  day,  Cimber  was  foremost  in 
the  ranks,  under  pretence  of  presenting  a petition 
to  Caesar  praying  for  his  brother's  recall  from 
exile.  After  the  assassination,  Cimber  went  to  his 
province  and  raised  a fleet,  with  which  he  rendered 
service  to  Cassius  and  Brutus. 

Cimbri,  a Celtic  people,  probably  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Cymrv.  [Crltab.]  They  appear  to 
have  inhabited  the  peninsula,  which  was  called  after 
them  Chersonesns  Cimbrica  ( Jutland ),  though 
the  greatest  uncertainty  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cients respecting  their  original  abode.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Teutoni  and  Ambrones,  they  migrated 
S.,  with  their  wives  and  children,  towards  the  close 
of  the  2nd  century  b.  c.  ; and  the  whole  host  is 
said  to  have  contained  300,000  fighting  men.  They 
defeated  several  Roman  armies,  and  caused  the 
greatest  Alarm  at  Rome.  In  B.C.  113  they  de- 
feated the  consul  Papirius  Carbo,  near  Noreia,  and 
then  crossed  over  into  Gaul,  which  they  ravaged 
in  all  directions.  In  109  they  defeated  the  consul 
Junius  Silanua,  in  107  the  consul  Cassius  Longinus, 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  and  in  105  they  gained 
their  most  brilliant  victory  near  the  Rhoue  over 
the  united  armies  of  the  consul  Cn.  Mallius  and 
the  proconsul  Servilius  Caepio.  Instead  of  crossing 
the  Alps,  the  Cimbri,  fortunately  for  Rome,  marched 
into  Spain,  where  they  remained  2 or  3 years. 
The  Romans  meantime  had  been  making  prepa- 
rations to  resist  their  formidable  foes,  and  had 
placed  their  troops  under  the  command  of  Marius. 
The  barbarians  returned  to  Gaul  in  102.  In  that 
year  the  Teutoni  were  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  Marius,  near  Aquae  Sextiae  (^ir)  in  Gaul  ; 
and  next  year  (101)  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies 
were  likewise  destroyed  by  Marius  and  Catulus, 
in  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Campi  Raudii,  near 
Verona,  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  Cimbri,  who  were  then  a people  of  no 
importance,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor. 

Ci minus  or  Cimlnlus  Mona  {Monte  Cimimo. 
also  M.  FogUanu)%  a range  of  mountains  in  Etruria, 
thickly  covered  with  wood  (Saltus  Ciminiua,  Silva 
Ciminia),  near  a lake  of  the  same  name,  N.W.  of 
Tarquinii  between  the  Laois  Vulsinienais  and 
Soracte. 

CimmSrli  (Kippl/woi),  the  name  of  a mythical 
and  of  a historical  people.  The  mythical  Cimmem, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  dwelt  in  the  furthest  W.  on 
the  ocean,  enveloped  in  constant  mists  and  dark- 
ness. Later  writers  sought  to  localise  them,  and 
accordingly  placed  them  either  in  Italy  near 
the  lake  Avernua,  or  in  Spain,  or  in  the  Taurk 
Chersonesns. — The  historical  Cimmerii  dwelt  on 
the  Palus  Mneotis  {Sea  of  Azov\  in  the  Tatiric 
Chersonesus,  and  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  Driven 
from  their  abodes  by  the  Scythians,  they  passed 
into  Asia  Minor  on  the  N.  E.,  and  penetrated  W. 
as  far  as  Aeolisand  Ionia.  They  took  Sardis  b.c. 
635  in  the  reign  of  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  but  they 
were  expelled  from  Asia  by  Alyattes,  the  grandson 
of  Ardys. 

&min£rius  Bosporus.  [Bosporus.] 

Cimdlis  (Kf/woAis:  Citnoli  or  A tytnficrt),  an 
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kland  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  be- 
tween Siphnos  and  Melos,  celebrated  for  its  fine 
white  earth,  used  by  fullers  for  cleaning  cloths. 

Cimon  (Klfxwv).  1.  Son  of  Stesagoras,  and  father 
of  Miltiades,  victor  at  Marathon, gained  3 Olympic 
victories  with  his  four-horse  chariot,  and  after  his 
3rd  victory  was  secretly  murdered  by  order  of  the 
wnsof  Pisistratus.  — 2.  Grandson  of  the  preceding, 
and  son  of  the  great  Miltiades.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  (b.  c.  489),  he  was  imprisoned  because 
he  was  unable  to  pay  his  fine  of  50  talents,  which 
»as  eventually  paid  by  Callias  on  his  marriage 
with  Elpinice,  Cimon's  sister.  Cimon  first  distin- 
guished himself  on  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  (480),  and  after  the  battle  of  Plataea  was 
brought  forward  by  Aristides.  He  frequently  com- 
manded the  Athenian  fleet  in  their  aggressive  war 
against  the  Persians.  His  most  brilliant  success 
’vaj  in  466,  when  he  defeated  a large  Persian 
fleet,  and  on  the  same  day  landed  and  routed  their 
land  forces  also  on  the  river  Eurymedon  in  Pam- 
pbvlia.  The  death  of  Aristides  and  the  banish- 
ment of  Themistocies  left  Cimon  without  a rival 
a:  Athens  for  some  years.  But  his  influence  gra- 
dually declined  as  that  of  Pericles  increased.  In 
461  Cimon  marched  at  the  head  of  some  Athenian 
troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans,  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  their  revolted  subjects.  The 
Athenians  were  deeply  mortified  by  the  insulting 
manner  in  which  their  offers  of  assistance  were 
declined,  and  were  enraged  with  Cimon  who  had 
exposed  them  to  this  insult.  His  enemies  in  con- 
sequence succeeded  in  obtaining  his  ostracism  this 
year.  He  was  subsequently  recalled,  in  what  year 
is  uncertain,  and  through  his  intervention  a 5 year's 
truce  was  made  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  450. 
In  449  the  war  was  renewed  with  Persia,  Cimon 
received  the  command,  and  with  200  ships  sailed 
to  Cyprus  ; here,  while  besieging  Citium,  illness  or 
the  effects  of  a wound  carried  him  off. — Cimon 
was  of  a cheerful  convivial  temper ; frank  and  affa- 
ble in  his  manners.  Having  obtained  a great  for- 
tune by  his  share  of  the  Persian  spoils,  he  displayed 
unbounded  liberality.  His  orchards  and  gardens 
were  thrown  open ; his  fellow  demesmen  were  free 
daily  to  his  table,  and  his  public  bounty  verged  on 
ostentation.  With  the  treasure  he  brought  from 
Asia  the  S.  wall  of  the  citadel  was  built,  and  at 
his  own  private  charge  the  foundation  of  the  long 
walls  to  the  Piraeus  was  laid  down.  — 3.  Of  Cleo- 
nae,  a painter  of  great  renown,  flourished  about 
b.  c 460,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  painter 
of  perspective. 

Cin&don  (KivdSoe),  the  chief  of  a conspiracy 
against  the  Spartan  peers  (Sfioioi)  in  the  first  year 
of  Agesilaus  II.  (B.C.  398—397.)  The  plot  was 
discovered,  and  Cinadon  and  the  other  conspirators 
were  put  to  death. 

Cisiaethon  (KmdfW),  of  Lacedaemon,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclic  poets,  flourished  B.  c. 
765. 

Cin&ra  or  Cin&ras  (iTmora),  a small  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  E.  of  Naxos,  celebrated  for  its 
artichokes  (Kivdpa). 

CLncinnatus,  L.  Quin  tins,  a favourite  hero  of 
the  old  Roman  republic,  and  a model  of  old 
Roman  frugality  and  integrity.  He  lived  on  his 
farm,  cultivating  the  land  with  his  own  hand. 
In  B.  c.  460  be  w as  appointed  consul  suffcctus  in 
the  room  of  P.  Valerius.  In  458  he  was  called 
from  the  plough  to  the  dictatorship,  in  order  to 
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deliver  the  Roman  consul  and  army  from  the  pe- 
rilous position  in  which  they  had  been  placed  by 
the  Aequians.  He  saved  the  Roman  army,  de- 
feated the  enemy,  and,  after  holding  the  dictator- 
ship only  16  days,  returned  to  his  farm.  In  439. 
at  the  age  of  80,  he  was  a 2nd  time  appointed 
dictator  to  oppose  the  alleged  machinations  of  Sp. 
Maelius. — Several  of  the  descendants  of  Cincinnn- 
tus  held  the  consulship  and  consular  tribunate,  but 
none  of  them  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
a separate  notice. 

Cinclus  Alimentus.  [Alimbntus.] 

Cineas  (KiWai),  a Thessalian,  the  friend  and 
minister  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  He  was  the 
most  eloquent  man  of  his  day,  and  reminded  bis 
hearers  of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  heard  speak  in 
his  youth.  Pyrrhus  prized  his  persuasive  powers 
so  highly,  that  “ the  words  of  Cineas  (he  was  wont 
to  say)  had  won  him  more  cities  than  his  own 
arms.”  The  most  famous  passage  in  his  life  is  his 
embassy  to  Rome,  with  proposals  for  peace  from 
Pyrrhus,  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea  (b.c.  280). 
Cineas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  favour.  Thanks  to 
his  wonderful  memory,  on  the  day  after  his  arrival 
he  was  able  (we  are  told)  to  address  all  the  senators 
and  knights  by  name.  The  senate,  however,  re- 
jected his  proposals  mainly  through  the  dying 
eloquence  of  old  App.  Claudius  Caecus.  The  am- 
bassador returned  and  told  the  king  that  there 
was  no  people  like  that  people.  — their  city  was  a 
temple,  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  Two 
years  after  (278),  when  Pyrrhus  was  about  to 
cross  over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  was  again  sent  to 
negotiate  peace.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  Sicily 
shortly  afterwards. 

Cineslaa  (KivTjffi**),  a dithyrambic  poet  of 
Athens,  of  no  merit,  ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  and 
other  comic  poets.  But  he  had  his  revenge  ; for 
he  succeeded  in  procuring  the  abolition  of  the  Cho- 
ragia,  as  far  as  regarded  comedy,  about  b.  c.  390. 

Cinga  (Cinca  ),  a river  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
falls  with  the  Sicoris  into  the  Iberus. 

Cingetorix,  a Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
city  of  the  Treviri  (TWtes,  7Wer),  attached  him- 
self to  the  Romans,  though  son-in-law  to  Indutio- 
marua,  the  head  of  the  independent  party.  When 
this  leader  had  been  put  to  death  by  Caesar,  he 
became  chief  of  his  native  city. 

Cmglllum  (Cingulanus:  Cingolo\  a town  in 
Piccnum  on  a rock,  built  by  Labienus,  shortly  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  r.  c.  49. 

Cinna,  Cornelius.  L L.,  the  famous  leader  of 
the  popular  party  during  the  absence  of  Sulla  in 
the  East  (b.  c.  87 — 84.)  In  87  Sulla  allowed 
Cinna  to  be  elected  consul  with  Cn.  Octavius,  on 
condition  of  his  taking  an  oath  not  to  alter  the 
constitution  as  then  existing.  But  as  soon  as  Sulla 
had  left  Italy,  he  began  nis  endeavour  to  over- 
power the  senate,  and  to  recall  Marius  and  his 
party.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by  his  colleague 
Octavius  in  the  forum,  was  obliged  to  fly  the  city, 
and  was  deposed  by  the  senate  from  the  consulate. 
But  he  soon  returned  ; with  the  assistance  of  Ma- 
rius, who  came  back  to  Italy,  he  collected  a power- 
ful army,  and  laid  siege  to  Rome.  The  capture 
of  the  city,  and  the  massacre  of  Sulla's  friends 
which  followed,  more  properly  belong  to  the  life 
of  Marius.  For  the  next  3 years  (86,  85,  84) 
Cinna  was  consul.  In  84  Sulla  prepared  to  return 
from  Greece ; and  Cinna  was  slain  by  his  own 
troops,  when  he  ordered  them  to  cross  over  from 
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Italy  to  Greece,  where  he  intended  to  encounter 
Sulla. —2.  L.,  son  of  No.  I.,  joined  M.  Lepidus  in 
hit  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of  Sulla 
78 ; and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lepidus  in 
Sardinia,  he  went  with  M.  Perpema  to  join  Sertoriua 
in  Spain.  Caesar  procured  his  recall  from  exile. 
He  was  made  praetor  by  Caesar  in  44 ; but  was 
notwithstanding  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  dictator. 
Though  he  would  not  join  the  conspirators,  he  ap- 
proved of  their  act ; and  so  great  was  the  rage  of 
the  mob  against  him,  that  they  nearly  murdered 
him.  See  below  Cinna,  Hxlvius. 

Cinna,  C.  Helvlus,  a poet  of  considerable  re- 
nown, the  friend  of  Catullus.  In  b.  c.  44  he  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  when  he  was  murdered  by  the 
mob,  who  mistook  him  for  his  namesake  Cornelius 
Cinna,  though  he  was  at  the  time  walking  in  Cae- 
sar’s funeral  procession.  His  principal  work  was 
an  epic  poem  entitled  Smyrna. 

Cinn&mus,  Joannes  ('lt*dvwi  Klwauos ),  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Byzantine  historians,  lived 
under  the  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  (who  reigned 
a.d.  1143 — 1180),  and  wrote  the  history- of  this 
emperor  and  of  his  father  Calo-J oannes,  in  6 books, 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Edited  by  Du 
Cange,  Paris,  1670,  fbl.,  and  by  Meineke,  Bonn, 
186,  8ro. 

CInyps  or  Clnj^phns  (Kfrvtfr*  K Inxpot : Wad- 
K huh m or  Kinifo ),  a small  river  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  forming  the  E. 
boundary  of  the  proper  territory  of  the  African 
Tripolis.  The  district  about  it  was  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  was  famous  for  its  fine-haired 
goats. 

Cin^ras  (KiWpar),  son  of  Apollo,  king  of  Cy- 
prus, and  priest  of  the  Paphian  Aphrodite,  which 
latter  office  remained  hereditary  in  his  family,  the 
Cinyradae.  He  was  married  to  Mctharne,  the 
daughter  of  the  Cyprian  king  Pygmalion,  by  whom 
he  had  several  children,  and  among  them  was 
Adonis.  According  to  some  traditions,  he  unwit- 
tingly begot  Adonis  by  his  own  daughter  Smyrna, 
and  killed  himself  on  discovering  the  crime  he  had 
committed.  According  to  other  traditions,  he  bad 
promised  to  assist  Agamemnon ; but  os  he  did  not 
keep  his  word,  he  was  cursed  by  Agamemnon,  and 
perished  in  a contest  with  Apollo. 

Cipns  or  Cippus,  Genflclus,  a Roman  praetor, 
on  whose  head  it  is  said  that  horns  suddenly  grew, 
as  he  was  going  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  as 
the  haruspices  declared  that  if  he  returned  to  the 
city  he  would  be  king,  he  imposed  voluntary  exile 
upon  himself. 

Circe  (Kigali),  a mythical  sorceress,  daughter  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  by  the  Oceanid  Perse,  and  sister 
of  Aeb'tes,  lived  in  the  island  of  Aeaea.  Ulysses 
tarried  a whole  year  with  her,  after  she  had  changed 
several  of  his  companions  into  pigs.  By  Ulysses 
she  became  the  mother  of  Agrius  and  Telegonus. 
The  Latin  poets  relate  that  she  metamorphosed 
Scylla,  and  Picits  king  of  the  Ausonians. 

Circiii  (Circ«*icn*is  : Circtllo , and  the  Ru.  Citta 
IVeoba),  an  ancient  town  of  I^atium  on  the  pro- 
montory Circeium,  founded  by  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus.  never  became  a place  of  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  proximity  to  the  unhealthy  Pontine 
marshes.  The  oysters  caught  off  Circeii  were  cele- 
brated. (Hot.  Sat.  ii.  4.  33  ; Juv.  iv.  140.)  Some 
wTiters  suppose  Circe  to  have  resided  on  this  pro- 
montory, and  that  hence  it  derived  its  name. 

Circ&slum  (KipafimoK : Kerkttiah ),  a city  of 
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Mesopotamia,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Abon-has : the  extreme  border 
fortress  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Circus.  [Roma.] 

Cirphis  (KlfHptry,  a town  in  Phocis,  on  a moun- 
tain of  the  some  name,  which  is  separated  by  s 
valley  from  Parnassus. 

Cirrha.  [Crissa.] 

Cirta,  aft.  Constantins  ( Constant  i»fh.  Ru.),  a 
city  of  the  Massylii  in  Numidia,  50  Roman  miles 
from  the  sea  ; the  capital  of  Syphax,  and  of  Masi- 
nissa  and  his  successors.  Its  position  on  a height, 
surrounded  by  the  river  Amptagas,  made  it  almost 
impregnable,  as  the  Romans  found  in  the  Jagur- 
thine,  and  the  French  in  the  Algerine,  wars.  It 
was  restored  by  Constantine  the  Great,  in  honour 
of  whom  it  received  its  later  name. 

Cisseus  (Kur<r«vr),a  king  in  Thrace,  and  lather 
of  Theano,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Hecuba,  who 
is  hence  called  Cissftis  (Kurffrjti). 

Cissla  (Kurata),  a very  fertile  district  of  Su- 
siana,  on  the  Cboaspe*.  The  inhabitants  ( Ki<rtnoi) 
were  a wild  free  people,  resembling  the  Persians  in 
their  manners. 

Cissus  ( Knro’dr),  a town  in  Macedonia  on  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Thessalonica.  to 
which  latter  place  its  inhabitants  were  transplanted 
by  Cassander. 

Ciathene  (K uriWjmj).  L A town  on  the  coast 
of  Mysia,  on  the  promontory  of  Pyrrho,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium.— 2.  (CtuUl-RofTo\  an  island 
and  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia.— 3.  In  the  my- 
thical geography  of  Aeschylus  (From.  799)  the 
“ plains  of  Cistliene”  are  made  the  abode  of  the 
Gorgons. 

Cithaeron  ( Ki0c up&v  ; Cithaeron , and  its  highest 
summit  Elatia).  a lofty  range  of  mountains,  se- 
parated Boeotia  from  Megaris  and  Attica.  It  was 
covered  with  wood,  abounded  in  game,  and  was 
the  scene  of  several  celebrated  legends  in  mythology. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Cithaeron, 
a mythical  king  of  Boeotia.  Its  highest  summit 
was  sacred  to  the  Cithaeronian  Zeus,  and  here  was 
celebrated  the  festival  called  Daadala.  {Diet  of 
Ant.  ».  v.) 

Citharista,  a sea-port  town  (Cdrestt\  and  a 
promontory  (C.  d'AigU s)  in  Gallia  Narbonexuis, 
near  Massilia. 

Citium  (Kfnor:  Kiri«6f).  L (Nr.  Lameca. 
Ru.),  one  of  the  9 chief  towns  of  Cyprus,  with  a 
harbour  and  salt-works,  200  stadia  from  Salami*, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tetius:  here  Ciraoo,  the 
celebrated  Athenian,  died,  and  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school,  was  horn.  — 2.  A town  in  Ma- 
cedonia, on  a mountain  Citius,  N.  W.  of  Beroea. 

Cl  us  (Klos  : Kior  or  K««or,  Ci&nus  : Ohio,  also 
Ghcmlio  and  Kemlik\  an  ancient  city  in  Bithynia, 
on  a bay  of  the  Propontis  called  Ci&nus  Sinus,  was 
colonized  by  the  Milesians,  and  became  a place  ot 
much  commercial  importance.  It  joined  the  Aeto- 
lian  league,  and  was  destroyed  by  Philip  I1L, 
king  of  Macedonia  ; but  was  rebuilt  by  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  from  whofh  it  was  called  Prestos. 

Civilis,  Claudius,  sometimes  called  Julius,  the 
leader  of  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt  from  Rome, 
a.  d.  69 — 70.  He  was  of  the  Batavian  royal  race, 
and,  like  Hannibal  and  Sertorius,  had  lost  an  eye. 
His  brother  Julius  Paulus  was  put  to  death  on  a 
false  charge  of  treason  by  Fonteius  Capito  (a.  d. 
67  or  68),  who  sent  Civilis  in  chains  to  Nero  at 
Rome,  where  he  was  heard  and  acquitted  by  Galba- 
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He  vai  afterwards  prefect  of  a cohort,  but  under 
Vitelliut  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the 
army,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  with  his  life. 
He  vowed  vengeance.  His  countrymen,  who  were 
shamefully  treated  by  the  officers  of  Vitellius,  were 
easily  induced  to  revolt,  and  they  were  joined  by 
the  Canninefates  and  Fritii.  He  took  up  arms 
under  pretence  of  supporting  the  cause  of  Vespa- 
sian, and  defeated  in  succession  the  generals  of 
Vitellius  in  Gaul  and  Germany,  but  he  continued 
in  open  revolt  even  after  the  death  of  Vitellius. 
In  70  Civilis  gained  fresh  victories  over  the  Ro- 
mans, but  was  at  length  defeated  in  the  course  of 
the  year  by  Petilius  Cerealit,  who  had  been  sent 
into  Germany  with  an  immense  army.  Peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Batavi  on  terms  favourable  to  the 
latter,  but  we  do  not  know  what  became  of  Civilis. 

Cix&ra  (Kifopa),  a mountain  fortress  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Phazemonitis  in  Pontus  ; once  a royal  resi- 
dence, but  destroyed  before  Strabo’s  time. 

Clad&us  (KAddaor  or  KA<£3«or),  a river  in  Elis, 
flows  into  the  AlphSus  at  Olympia. 

Clampetla,  called  by  the  Greeks  Lampetia 
( A a^wvrlcL,  Aafxw4r«ia\  a town  of  Bruttium,  on 
the  W.  coast : in  ruins  in  Pliny’s  time. 

Cl&nis.  1.  (Chiano),  a river  of  Etruria,  rises  S. 
of  Arretium,  forms  2 small  lakes  near  Clusium,  W. 
of  lake  Trasiroenus,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  E.  of 
Vnlsinii.  —2.  The  more  ancient  name  of  the  Liri*. 
— 3.  (GVda  in  Steiermark),  a river  in  the  Noric 
Alps.  «* 

Clanlus.  [ Liter  nvo.] 

Claras  (if  KAapor),  a small  town  on  the  Ionian 
coast,  near  Colophon,  with  a celebrated  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo,  curnamed  Clarius. 

Clarus,  Sex.  Eruclus,  a friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  fought  under  Trajan  in  the  E.,  and  took 
Selcucia,  a.  d.  115.  — His  son  Sextus  was  a patron 
of  literature,  and  was  consul  under  Antoninus  Pius, 
a.  d.  146. 

Classlcns,  Julius,  a Trcvir,  was  prefect  of  an 
«/u  of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  army  under  Vitel- 
lius, a.  d.  69,  but  afterwards  joined  Civilis  in  his 
rebellion  against  the  Romans.  [Civilis.] 

Clastidlum  ( Casteggio  or  Sehiateg<jio ),  a fortified 
town  of  the  Amines  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  not  far 
from  the  Po,  on  the  road  from  Dertona  to  Placentia. 

Cl&terna,  a fortified  town  in  Gallia  Cispadana, 
not  far  from  Bononia  ; its  name  is  retained  in  the 
small  river  Quadema. 

Claudia.  1.  Quinta,  a Roman  matron,  not 
a Vestal  Virgin,  as  is  frequently  stated.  When 
the  vessel  conveying  the  image  of  Cybele  from 
Pessinus  to  Rome,  had  stuck  fast  in  a shallow  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  soothsayers  announced 
that  only  a chaste  woman  could  move  it.  Claudia, 
who  bad  been  accused  of  incontinency,  took  hold 
of  the  rope,  and  the  vessel  forthwith  followed  her, 
B.C.  204.— 2.  Or  Clodia,  eldest  of  the  3 sisters  of 

P.  Clodius  Pule  her,  the  enemy  of  Cicero,  married 

Q.  Marcias  Rex.  — 3.  Or  Clodia,  second  sister  of 
P.  Clodius,  married  Q.  Metellas  Celer,  but  became 
infamous  for  her  debaucheries,  and  was  suspected 
of  having  poisoned  her  husband.  Cicero  in  his 
letters  frequently  calls  her  Booms.  — 4.  Or  Clodia, 
youngest  sister  of  P.  Clodius,  married  L.  Lucullus, 
to  whom  she  proved  unfaithful.  All  3 sinters  are 
•aid  to  hare  had  incestuous  intercourse  with  their 
brother  Publius. 

Claudia  Cent,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The 
patrician  Claudii  were  of  Sabine  origin,  and  came 
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to  Rome  in  b.c.  504,  when  they  were  received 
among  the  patricians.  [Claudius,  No.  1.]  They 
were  noted  for  their  pride  and  haughtiness,  their 
disdain  for  the  laws,  and  their  hatred  of  the  ple- 
beians. They  bore  various  surnames,  which  are 
given  under  Claudius  with  the  exception  of  those 
with  the  cognomen  Nkro,  who  are  better  known 
under  the  latter  name.  — The  plebeian  Claudii 
were  divided  into  several  families,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  of  Marckllus. 

Claudianus,  Claudius,  the  last  of  the  Latin 
classic  poets,  flourished  under  Theodosius  and  his 
sons  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  was  a native  of 
Alexandria  and  removed  to  Rome,  where  we  find 
him  in  a.  d.  395.  He  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
the  all-powerful  Stilicho,  by  whom  he  was  raised 
to  offices  of  honour  and  emolument.  A statue  was 
erected  to  his  honour  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  by 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  inscription  on  which 
was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  15tn  century.  He 
also  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  empress  Serena, 
through  whose  interposition  he  gained  a wealthy 
wife.  The  last  historical  allusion  in  his  writings 
belongs  to  404  ; whence  it  is  supposed  that  he  may 
have  been  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  Stilicho, 
who  was  put  to  death  408.  He  was  a heathen. 
His  extant  works  are  : — 1.  The  3 panegyrics  on 
the  3rd,  4th,  and  6th  consulships  of  Honorius.  2. 
A poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Honorius  and  Maria, 

3.  Four  short  Fescennine  lays  on  the  same  subject. 

4.  A panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and 
Olybrius.  5.  The  praises  of  Stilicho,  in  2 books, 
and  a panegyric  ou  his  consulship,  in  1 book 
6.  The  praises  of  Serena,  the  wife  of  Stilicho.  7. 
A panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Flavius  Mallius 
Theodoras.  8.  The  Epithalamium  of  Palladios  and 
Celerina.  9.  An  invective  against  Iiuflnus,  in  2 
books.  10.  An  invective  against  Eutropius,  in  2 
books.  1 1.  Be  Bello  GUdonicoy  the  first  IkhjIc  of  an 
historical  poem  on  the  war  in  Africa  against  Gil  do. 

12.  De  Bello  Getioo , an  historical  poem  on  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  of  Stilicho  against  Alaric  and  the 
Goths,  concluding  with  the  battle  of  Pollentia. 

13.  Raptus  Rroeerpiruie,  3 books  of  an  unfinished 
epic  on  the  rape  of  Proserpine.  14.  Gujantomuchia , 
a fragment  extending  to  128  lines  only.  15. 
5 short  epistles.  16.  EidyUuiy  a collection  of  7 
poems  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  natural 
history.  17.  Epujrammala,  a collection  of  short 
occasional  pieces.  — The  Christian  hymns  found 
among  his  poems  in  most  editions  are  certainly 
spurious. — The  poems  of  Claudian  are  distinguished 
by  purity  of  language,  and  real  poetical  genius.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Burmann,  Amst.  1760. 

ciaudidpdlis  (YL\av8i6iro\ts)f  the  name  of  some 
cities  railed  after  the  emperor  Claudius,  the  chief 
of  which  were:  1.  In  Bithynia  [Bithvnilm], 
2.  A colony  in  the  district  of  Cataonia,  in  Cap- 
padocia. 

Claudius,  patrician.  See  Claudia  Gens.  — 1. 
App.  Claudius  Sabinus  Regillensis,  a Sabine  of 
the  town  of  Regillum  or  Regiili,  who  in  his  own 
country  bore  the  name  of  Attus  Clausus,  being  the 
advocate  of  peace  with  the  Romans,  when  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  two  nations,  withdrew  with 
a large  train  of  followers  to  Rome,  b.  c.  504.  He 
was  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  patricians,  and 
lands  beyond  the  Auio  were  assigned  to  his  follow- 
ers, who  were  formed  into  a new  tribe  called  the 
Claudian.  He  exhibited  the  characteristics  which 
marked  his  descendants,  and  showed  the  most  bitter 
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hatred  towards  the  plebeians.  He  was  consul  495, 
and  his  conduct  towards  the  plebeians  led  to  their 
secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer  494.-2.  App.  CL  Sab. 
Regill,,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  471,  treated  the  sol- 
diers whom  he  commanded  with  such  severity, 
that  his  troops  deserted  him.  Next  year  he  was 
impeached  by  2 of  the  tribunes,  but,  according  to 
the  common  story,  he  died  or  killed  himself  before 
the  trial. — 3.  C.  Cl.  Sab.  Regill.,  brother  of  No. 
2,  consul  460,  when  App.  Herdonius  seized  the 
CapitoL  Though  n staunch  supporter  of  the  patri- 
cians, he  warned  the  decemvir  Appius  against  an 
immoderate  use  of  his  power.  His  remonstrances 
being  of  no  avail,  be  withdrew  to  Regillum,  but 
returned  to  defend  Appius  when  impeached.  — 4. 
App.  Cl.  Crassus  Regill.  Sab.,  the  decemvir, 
commonly  considered  son  of  No.  2,  but  more  pro- 
bably the  same  person.  He  was  consul  451,  and 
on  the  appointment  of  the  decemvirs  in  that  year, 
he  became  one  of  them,  and  was  reappointed  the 
following  year.  Hit  real  character  now  betrayed 
itself  in  the  most  tyrannous  conduct  towards  the 
plebeians,  till  his  attempt  ngainst  Virginia  led  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirate.  App.  was  im- 
peached by  Virginius,  but  did  not  lire  to  abide  his 
trial.  He  either  killed  himself, or  was  put  to  death 
in  prison  by  order  of  the  tribunes. — 5.  App. 
Claudius  Caecua,  became  blind  before  his  old  age. 
In  his  censorship  (312),  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  having  been  consul  previously,  he  built 
the  Appian  aqueduct,  and  commenced  the  Appian 
road,  which  was  continued  to  Capua.  He  re- 
tained the  censorship  4 years  in  opposition  to  the 
law  which  limited  the  length  of  the  office  to  18 
months.  He  was  twice  consul  in  807  and  296  ; 
and  irf  the  latter  year  lie  fought  against  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Etruscans.  In  his  old  age,  Appius  by 
his  eloquent  speech  induced  the  senate  to  reject 
the  terms  of  peace  which  Cineas  had  proposed  on 
behalf  of  Pyrrhus.  Appius  was  the  earliest  Homan 
writer  in  prose  and  verse  whose  name  has  come 
down  to  us.  He  was  the  author  of  a poem  known 
to  Cicero  through  the  Greek,  and  he  also  wrote  a 
legal  treatise,  1M  Usu  rpaiion  it  us.  He  left  4 sons 
and  5 daughters.  — 6.  App.  Cl.  Caudex,  brother 
of  No.  5,  derived  his  surname  from  his  attention  to 
naval  affairs.  He  was  consul  264,  and  conducted 
the  war  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  — 7. 
P.  Cl.  Pulcher,  son  of  No.  5,  consul  249,  attacked 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Drcpana,  in 
defiance  of  the  auguries,  and  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  almost  all  his  forces.  He  was  recalled 
and  commanded  to  appoint  a dictator,  and  there- 
upon nnmed  M.  Claudius  Glyciaa  or  Glicia,  the  son 
of  a freedman,  but  the  nomination  was  immediately 
superseded.  He  was  impeached  and  condemned. 
— 8.  C.  Cl.  Centho  or  Cento,  son  of  No.  5,  consul 
240,  and  dictator  213.— 9.  Tib.  Cl.  Nero,  son  of 
No.  5.  An  account  of  his  descendants  is  given 
under  Nkko.  — 10.  App.  CL  Pulcher,  son  of  No. 
7,  aedile  217,  fought  at  Cannae  216,  and  was 
praetor  216,  when  he  was  sent  into  Sicily.  He  was 
consul  212,  and  died  211  of  a wound  which  he 
received  in  a battle  with  Hannibal  before  Capua.  — 
11.  App.  Cl.  Pulcher,  son  of  No.  10,  served  in 
Greece  for  some  years  under  Flamininus,  Baebius, 
and  Glabrio  (197 — 191).  He  was  praetor  187  and 
consul  185,  when  he  gained  some  advantages  over 
the  Ingnnnian  Ligurians.  He  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Greece  184  and  176. — 12.  P.  Cl.  Pul- 
cher, brother  of  No.  1 1,  curule  aedile  1 89,  praetor 
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1 88,  and  consul  184.-13.  C.  Cl.  Pulcher,  bro- 
ther of  Nos.  11  and  12,  praetor  180  and  consul 
177,  when  he  defeated  the  Istrians  and  Ligurians. 
He  was  censor  160  with  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus. 
He  died  1 67-— 14.  App.  CL  Cento,  aedile  178  and 
praetor  175,  when  he  fought  with  success  against 
the  Celtiberi  in  Spain.  He  afterwards  served  ia 
Thessaly  (173),  Macedonia  (172),  and  IUyricnm 
(170).  — 15.  App.  Cl.  Pulcher,  son  of  No.  11, 
consul  143,  defeated  the  Salassi,  an  Alpine  tribe. 
On  his  return  a triumph  was  refused  him;  and  when 
one  of  the  tribunes  attempted  to  drag  him  from 
his  car,  his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  walked  by  his  side  up  to  the  capitol.  He 
was  censor  136.  He  gave  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  in  133  with  Tib. 
and  C.  Gracchus  was  appointed  triumvir  for  the 
division  of  the  lands.  He  died  shortly  after  Tib. 
Gracchus.  — 18.  C.  Claudiui  Pulcher,  cum!'* 
aedile  99,  praetor  in  Sicily  95,  consul  in  92. 

— 17.  App.  Cl.  Pulcher,  consul  79,  and  after- 
wards governor  of  Macedonia.  — 18.  App.  CL.  Pul- 
cher, praetor  89,  belonged  to  Sulla’s  party,  and 
perished  in  the  great  battle  before  Rome  82.  — 
19.  App.  Cl.  Pulcher,  eldest  son  of  No.  18.  Ia 
70  he  served  in  Asia  nnder  his  brother-in-law, 
Lucullus ; in  57  he  was  praetor,  and  though  he  did 
not  openly  oppose  Cicero’s  recall  from  banishment, 
he  tacitly  abetted  the  proceedings  of  his  brother 
Publius.  In  56  he  was  propraetor  in  Sardinia; 
and  in  54  was  consul  with  L.  Domi  tius  Ahenobarbus, 
when  a reconciliation  was  brought  about  between 
him  and  Cicero,  through  the  intervention  of  Pompey. 
In  53  he  went  as  proconsul  to  Cilicia,  which  he 
governed  with  tyranny  and  rapacity.  In  51  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Cicero,  whose 
appointment  Appius  received  with  displeasure.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  he  was  impeached  by  Dolahella, 
but  was  acquitted.  In  50  he  was  censor  with  L. 
Piso,  and  expelled  several  of  Caesar's  friends  from 
the  senate.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
49,  he  fled  with  Pompey  from  Italy,  and  died  ia 
Greece  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  was  an 
augur,  and  wrote  a work  on  the  augural  discipline, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cicero.  He  was  also  distin- 
guished for  his  legal  and  antiquarian  knowledge. 

— 20.  C.  Cl.  Pulcher,  second  son  of  No.  18,  was 
a legatus  of  Caesar,  58,  praetor  56,  and  propraetor 
in  Asin  55.  On  his  return  he  was  accused  of  ex- 
tortion by  M.  ServiKus,  who  was  bribed  to  drop 
the  prosecution.  He  died  shortly  afterwards.  — 
21.  P.  Cl.  Pulcher,  usually  called  Clodius  and  not 
Claudius,  the  youngest  son  of  No.  18,  the  notorious 
enemy  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  most  profligate 
characters  of  a profligate  age.  In  70  he  served 
under  his  brother-in-law*,  L.  Lucullus  in  Asia ; hut 
displeased  at  not  being  treated  hy  Lucullus  with 
the  distinction  he  had  expected,  he  encouraged  the 
soldiers  to  mutiny.  He  then  betook  himself  to  his 
other  brother-in-law,  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  proconsul  in 
Cilicia,  and  w^as  entrusted  by  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
pirates,  who  however  dismissed  him  without  ran- 
som, through  fear  of  Pompey.  He  next  went  to 
Antioch,  and  joined  the  Syrians  in  making  war  on 
the  Arabians.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  65  be 
impeached  Catiline  for  extortion  in  his  government 
of  Africa,  but  wna  bribed  by  Catiline  to  let  him 
escape.  In  64  he  accompanied  the  propaetor  L- 
Murena  to  Gallia  Transalpine,  where  he  resorted 
to  the  most  nefarious  methods  of  procuring  money. 
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In  62  he  profaned  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  to  hi*  3rd  wife,  the  notoriou*  Valeria  Mesaalina, 
which  were  celebrated  by  the  Roman  matron*  in  who  governed  him  for  some  yearn,  together  with 
the  house  of  Coetar,  who  was  then  praetor,  by  en-  the  freedmen  Narcissus,  Pallas,  and  others.  After 
tering  the  house  disguised  as  a female  musician,  in  the  execution  of  Messalina,  48,  a fate  which  she 
•rder  to  meet  Pompeia,  Caesar's  wife,  with  whom  richly  merited,  Claudius  was  still  more  unfortunate 
he  had  an  intrigue.  He  w’as  discovered,  and  next  in  choosing  for  his  wife  his  niece  Agrippina.  She 
year,  61,  when  quaestor,  was  brought  to  trial,  but  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son,  Bri- 
obtained  an  acquittal  by  bribing  the  judges.  He  tannic  us,  and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  that  she 
hod  attempted  to  prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero's  evi-  might  secure  the  succession  for  the  latter.  Claudius 
dence  shewed  that  Clodius  wa*  with  him  in  Rome  soon  after  regretted  this  step,  and  was  in  conse- 
only  3 hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been  quence  poisoned  by  Agrippina,  54. — Several  public 
at  Interamna.  Cicero  attacked  Clodiu*  in  the  se-  works  of  great  utility  were  executed  by  Claudius, 
nate  with  great  vehemence.  In  order  to  revenge  He  built,  for  example,  the  famous  Claudian  aquae- 
himself  upon  Cicero,  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a duct  (Arpia  Claudia ),  the  port  of  Ostia,  and  the 
plebeian  family  that  he  might  obtain  the  formidR-  J emissary  by  which  the  water  of  lake  Fucinus  was 
ble  power  of  a tribune  of  the  plebs.  He  was  tri-  carried  into  the  river  Liria.  In  hi*  reign  the 
beme  58,  and,  supported  by  the  triumvir*  Caesar,  southern  part  of  Britain  was  made  a Roman  pro- 
Pompey,  and  Crassus,  drove  Cicero  into  exile  ; but  vince,  and  Claudia*  himself  went  to  Britain  in  43, 
notwithstanding  all  his  effort*  he  was  unable  to  where  he  remained,  however,  only  a short  time, 
prevent  the  recall  of  Cicero  in  the  following  year,  leaving  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  generals.  — 
f Cicero. ] In  56  Clodius  wa*  aedile  and  at-  Claudius  wrote  several  historical  works,  all  of 
tempted  to  bring  his  enemy  Milo  to  trial.  Each  which  have  perished.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
had  a large  gang  of  gladiator*  in  his  pay,  and  fre-  important  was  a history  of  Etruria,  in  the  compo- 
quent  fights  took  place  in  the  streets  of  Rome  sition  of  which  he  made  use  of  genuine  Etruscan 
between  the  2 parties.  In  53,  when  Clodiu*  was  sources. 

a candidate  for  the  praetorship,  and  Milo  for  the  Claudios  IL  (M.  Aurelius  Claudius,  sur- 
consulship,  the  contests  between  them  became  more  named  Gothicus),  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  268 — 
violent  and  desperate  than  ever.  At  length,  on  the  270,  was  descended  from  an  obscure  family  in 
20th  of  January,  52,  Clodiu*  and  Milo  met,  nppa-  Dardania  or  Illyria,  and  by  his  military  talents 
rently  by  accident,  on  the  Appian  road  near  Bovillae.  rose  to  distinction  under  Decius,  Valerian,  and 
An  affray  ensued  between  their  followers,  in  which  Gallienus.  He  succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the 
Clodius  wa*  murdered.  The  mob  was  infuriated  death  of  Gallienus  (268),  and  soon  after  his  acces- 
at  the  death  of  their  favourite;  and  such  tumults  sion  defeated  the  Alemanni  in  the  N.  of  Ituly. 
followed  at  the  burial  of  Clodius,  that  Pompey  wa*  Next  year  he  gained  a great  victory  over  an  im- 
appointed  sole  consul  in  order  to  restore  order  to  mense  host  of  Goths  near  Naissus  in  Dardania, 
the  state.  For  the  proceedings  which  followed  see  | and  received  in  consequence  the  surname  Golhtciu. 
Milo.  The  second  wife  of  Clodius  wa*  the  noto-  He  died  atSirmium  in  270,  and  was  succeeded  by 
rious  Fulvia.  — 22.  App.  CL  Pulcher,  the  elder  Aurelian. 

son  of  No.  20,  was  one  of  the  accusers  of  Milo  on  ClaxfimSnae  (al  KA afroutval : KAo Conduct:  Ke- 
the  death  of  P.  Clodius,  52.-23.  App.  Cl.  Pul-  Usman),  an  important  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a 
cher,  brother  of  No.  21,  joined  his  brother  in  member  of  the  Ionian  Dodecapolia,  lay  on  the  N. 
prosecuting  Milo.  As  the  two  brothers  both  bore  const  of  the  Ionian  peninsula,  upon  the  gulf  of 
the  praenomen  Appiu*,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  Smyrna.  The  city  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
them  was  adopted  bv  their  uncle  Appiu*.  [No.  by  the  Colophonians  under  Paralus,  on  the  site  of 
19].  — 24.  8ex.  Clodius,  probably  n descendant  the  later  town  of  Cbytrium,  but  to  have  been  re- 
of  a freedman  of  the  Claudia  gens,  was  a man  of  moved  further  E.,  as  a defence  against  the  Per- 
low  condition,  and  the  chief  instrument  of  P.  Clo-  sians,  to  a small  island,  which  Alexander  after- 
ditu  in  all  his  act*  of  violence.  On  the  death  of  wards  united  to  the  mainland  by  a causeway.  It 
the  latter  in  52,  he  urged  on  the  people  to  revenge  was  one  of  the  weaker  members  of  the  Ionian 
the  death  of  hi*  lender.  For  his  acts  of  violence  league,  and  was  chiefly  peopled,  not  by  Ioninns, 
on  this  occasion,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  wa*  con-  but  by  Cleonaeans  and  Phliasians.  Under  the 
denied,  and  aft«T  remaining  in  exile  8 year*,  was  Romans  it  was  a free  city.  It  had  a considerable 
restored  in  44  by  M.  Antoninus.  commerce,  and  was  celebrated  for  it*  temple  of 

Claudius  I.,  Roman  emperor  a.  i>.  41 — 54.  Hi*  Apollo,  Artemi*,  and  Cybele,  and  still  more  a*  the 
full  name  was  Tib.  Claudius  Druscr  N ero  birthplace  of  Anaxagoras. 

Germanicus.  He  wa*  the  younger  son  of  Drusu*,  Oleander  (KA^oHJpoj).  1.  Tyrant  of  Gela, 
the  brother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  of  An-  reigned  7 years,  and  was  murdered  b.c.  498.  He 
tonia,  and  was  born  on  August  1st,  B.  c.  10,  at  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hippocrates,  one  of 
Lyons  in  Gaul.  In  yonth  he  was  weak  and  sickly,  whose  6ons  was  also  called  Cleander.  The  latter  was 
and  was  neglected  and  despised  by  his  relatives,  deposed  by  Gelon  when  he  seized  the  government. 
When  he  grew  up  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  491.-2.  A Lacedaemonian,  hnrmost  at  Byzan- 
his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  but  was  not  allowed  tium  400,  when  the  Cyrean  Greeks  returned  from 
to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs.  He  had  reached  Asia.  — 3.  One  of  Alexander's  officers,  was  put  to 
the  age  of  50,  when  he  was  suddenly  raised  by  the  death  by  Alexander  in  Carmania,  325,  in  conse- 
•oldiers  to  the  imperial  throne  after  the  murder  of  quence  of  his  oppressive  government  in  Media.  — 
Caligula.  Claudius  was  not  cruel,  but  the  weak-  4.  A Phrygian  slave,  and  subsequently  the  profli- 
nets  of  his  character  made  him  the  slave  of  hi*  gate  favourite  and  minister  of  Commodus.  In  a 
wives  and  freedmen,  and  thus  led  him  to  consent  popular  tumult,  occasioned  by  a scarcity  of  com, 
to  acts  of  tyranny  which  he  would  never  have  he  wa*  tom  to  death  by  the  mob. 
committed  of  his  own  accord.  He  wa*  married  4 ClSanthea  ( KAwu'ftyt).  1.  A Stoic,  bom  at 
time*.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  he  was  married  As«os  in  Troa*  about  b,  c.  300.  He  entered  life 
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as  a boxer,  and  had  only  4 drachmas  of  his  own 
when  he  began  to  study  philosophy.  He  first 
placed  himself  under  Crates,  and  then  under  Zeno, 
whose  disciple  he  continued  for  19  years.  In  order 
to  support  himself,  he  worked  all  night  at  drawing 
water  from  gardens ; but  as  he  spent  the  whole 
day  in  philosophical  pursuits,  and  had  no  visible 
means  of  support,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Areopagus  to  account  for  his  way  of  living.  The 
judges  were  so  delighted  by  the  evidence  of  in- 
dustry which  he  produced,  that  they  voted  him  10 
minae,  though  Zeno  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
them.  He  was  naturally  slow,  but  his  iron  in- 
dustry overcame  all  difficulties  ; and  on  the  death 
of  Zeno  in  263,  Cleanthes  succeeded  him  in  his 
school.  He  died  about  220,  at  the  age  of  80,  of 
voluntary  starvation.  A hymn  of  his  to  Zeus  is 
still  extant,  and  contains  some  striking  sentiments. 
Edited  by  Sturz,  1785,  and  Mersdorf,  Lips.  1835. 
— 2.  An  ancient  painter  of  Corinth. 

Cl&rchus  (KAlopx0*)*  1 A Spartan,  distin- 
guished himself  in  several  important  commands 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  at  the  close  of  it  persuaded  the  Spartans  to 
send  him  as  general  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the  Greeks 
in  that  quarter  against  the  Thracians.  But  having 
been  recalled  by  the  Ephors,  and  refusing  to  obey 
their  orders,  he  was  condemned  to  death.  He 
thereupon  crossed  over  to  Cyrus,  collected  for  him 
a large  force  of  Greek  mercenaries,  and  marched 
with  him  into  Upper  Asia,  401,  in  order  to  dethrone 
his  brother  Artaxerxes,  being  the  only  Greek  who 
was  aware  of  the  prince's  real  object.  After  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Clearchus 
and  the  other  Greek  generals  were  made  prisoners 
by  the  treachery  of  Titsaphernes,  and  were  put  to 
death.  — 2.  A citizen  of  Heraclfia  on  the  Euxine, 
obtained  the  tyranny  of* his  native  town,  b.  c.  365, 
by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party. 
He  governed  with  cruelty,  and  was  assassinated 
353,  after  a reign  of  12  years.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a pupil  both  of  Plato  and  of  Isocrates.  — 3.  Of 
Soli,  one  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  author  of  a number 
of  works,  none  of  which  are  extant,  on  a great  va- 
riety of  subjects.  —4.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the 
new  comedy,  whose  time  is  unknown. 

Clemens.  1.  T.  Flavius,  cousin  of  the  emperor 
Domitian,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a Christian,  — 2.  Roman  us, 
bishop  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Clement  whom  St.  Paul 
mentions  ( PkiL  iv.  3).  He  wrote  2 epistles  in 
Greek  to  the  Corinthian  Church,  of  which  the  1st 
and  part  of  the  2nd  are  extant  The  2nd,  how- 
ever, is  probably  not  genuine.  The  Recognitiones* 
which  bear  the  name  of  Clement,  were  not  written 
by  him.  The  epistles  are  printed  in  the  Patres 
Apostolici , of  which  the  most  convenient  editions 
are  by  Jacobson,  Oxford,  1838;  and  by  Hefele, 
Tubingen,  1839.  — 3.  Alexandrinus,  so  called 
from  his  long  residence  at  Alexandria,  was  ardently 
devoted  in  early  life  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
which  had  a great  influence  upon  his  views  of 
Christianity,  lie  embraced  Christianity  through 
the  teaching  of  Pantaenus  at  Alexandria,  was  or- 
dained presbyter  about  a.  d.  190,  and  died  about 
220.  Hence  he  flourished  under  the  reigns  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla,  193 — 217.  His  3 principal 
works  constitute  parts  of  a whole.  In  the  Horta- 
tory A dd rest  to  the  Greeks  (Aiyos  nporperrueds, 
tie.)  his  design  was  to  convince  the  Heathens  and 
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to  convert  them  to  Christianity.  The  Paedagogao 
(Uai^ayt»y6i)  takes  up  the  new  convert  at  the 
point  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
by  the  hortatory  address,  and  furnishes  him  with 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct.  The  Stro- 
mata  ( 'irpetparus ) are  in  8 books;  the  title  {Stro- 
mata^ he.  patch-work ) indicates  its  miscellaneous 
character.  It  is  rambling  and  discursive,  but  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  on  many  points  of 
antiquity,  particularly  the  history  of  philosophy. 
The  principal  information  respecting  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  is  contained  in  the  5th  book.  The 
object  of  the  work  was  to  delineate  the  perfect 
Christian  or  Gnostic,  after  he  had  been  instructed 
by  the  Teacher  and  thus  prepared  by  sublime  spe- 
culations in  philosophy  and  theology. — Editions, 
By  Potter,  Oxon.  1715,  foL  2 vols. ; by  Klotz,  Lips. 
1830 — 34,  8vo.  4 vols. 

Cleftbii.  [Biton.] 

Cleob&llne  ( K\fo€u\lv7}'),  or  Cleobfll§  (Ka*o- 
6ov\ij),  daughter  of  Cleobulus  of  Lindus,  celebrated 
for  her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  she  composed  a 
number  in  hexameter  verse ; to  her  is  ascribed  a 
well-known  one  on  the  subject  of  the  year : — 44  A 
father  has  12  children,  and  each  of  these  30  daugh- 
ters, on  one  side  white,  and  on  the  other  side  black, 
and  though  immortal  they  all  die." 

CleobtUuB  (KA«<teovAoj),  one  of  the  Seven  Sages, 
of  Lindus  in  Rhodes,  son  of  Evagoras,  lived  about 
B.  c.  580.  He  wrote  lyric  poems,  as  well  as  riddles, 
in  verse ; he  was  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  author 
of  the  riddle  on  the  year,  generally  attributed  to 
his  daughter  Cleobuline.  He  was  greatly  distin- 
guished for  strength  and  beauty  of  person. 

Clefc  hires  (KAtoxdpv*)y  a Greek  orator  of 
Myrlea  in  Bithynia,  contemporary  with  the  orator 
Democ  hares  and  the  philosopher  Arcesiias,  towards 
the  close  of  the  3rd  century  b.  c. 

CleombrStus  (KAc6n9poroi).  1.  Son  of  Anax- 
andrides,  king  of  Sparta,  became  regent  after  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  B.C.  480,  for  Plistarchu% 
infant  son  of  Leonidas,  but  died  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  regency  by  his  son  Pau- 
sanias.  — 2.  I.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Pausanias, 
succeeded  his  brother  Agesipolis  I.,  and  reigned  B.c. 
380 — 371.  He  commanded  the  Spartan  troops 

several  times  against  the  Thebans,  and  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (371),  after  fighting  most  bravely. 
— 3.  II.  King  of  Sparta,  son-in-law  of  Leonidas 
II.,  in  whose  place  he  was  made  king  by  the  party 
of  Aoia  IV.  about  243.  On  the  return  of  Leonidas, 
Cleombrotus  was  deposed  and  banished  to  Tegea. 
about  240.  — 4.  An  Academic  philosopher  of  Am- 
bracia,  said  to  have  killed  himself,  after  reading 
the  Phaedon  of  Plato  ; not  that  he  had  any  suffer- 
ings to  escape  from,  but  that  he  might  exchange 
this  life  for  a better. 

CleomSde*  < K\(opi$rit).  1.  Of  the  island  As- 
typalaea,  an  athlete  of  gigantic  strength.— 2.  A 
Greek  mathematician,  probably  lived  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera  ; the  author 
of  a Greek  treatise  in  2 books  os  the  Cimdar 
Theory  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  (KwcAurfii  0**ef*at 
M« rtdtptev  Bc€A<a  5 wo),  which  is  still  extant. 
It  is  rather  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  the  uni- 
verse than  of  the  geometrical  principles  of  astronoray. 
Edited  by  Balfour,  Burdigal.  1605  ; by  Bake, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1820  ; and  by  Schmidt,  Lips.  1832. 

Cleomenes  (KAsojusVijr).  L King  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Anaxandrides,  reigned  b.  c.  520 — 491 . He 
was  a inon  of  an  enterprising  but  wild  character 
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His  greatest  exploit  was  his  defeat  of  the  Argirea, 
in  which  6000  Argive  citizens  fell  ; but  the  date 
of  this  event  is  doubtful.  In  510  he  commanded 
the  forces  by  whose  assistance  llippias  was  driven 
from  Athens,  and  not  long  after  he  assisted  Isagoras 
and  the  aristocrmtical  party,  against  Clisthenes. 
By  bribing  the  priestess  at  Delphi,  he  effected  the 
deposition  of  his  colleague  I)xm  a rat  us,  491.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  seized  with  madness  and  killed 
himself.  — 2.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cleombmtus 
I.,  reigned  370 — 309  ; but  during  this  long  period 
we  have  no  information  about  him  of  any  im- 
portance. — 3.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leonidas  II., 
reigned  236 — 2*22.  While  still  young,  he  married 
Agiatis,  the  widow  of  Agis  IV.  ; and  following  the 
example  of  the  latter,  he  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  ancient  Spartan  constitution,  and  to  regenerate 
the  Spartan  character.  He  was  endowed  with  a 
noble  mind,  strengthened  and  puritied  by  philo- 
sophy, and  possessed  great  energy  of  purpose.  H is 
first  object  was  to  gain  for  Sparta  her  old  renown 
in  war ; and  for  that  purpose  he  attacked  the 
Achaean  s,  and  carried  on  war  with  the  League 
with  great  success.  Having  thus  gained  military 
renown  he  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  in  the 
winter  of  226 — 225  to  put  the  Ephora  to  death 
and  restore  the  ancient  constitution.  The  Achaeans 
now  called  in  the  aid  of  Antigonus  Doson,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  for  the  next  3 years  Cleomenes 
carried  on  war  against  their  united  forces.  He 
was  at  length  completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Seilasia  (222),  and  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Ptolemy  Euergetcs,  but  on  the 
death  of  that  king  he  was  imprisoned  by  his  successor 
Pnilopator.  He  escaped  from  prison,  and  attempted 
to  raise  an  insurrection,  but  finding  no  one  join 
him.  he  put  himself  to  death,  220. 

Cleomenes.  L A Greek  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt, 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  nomarch  of  the 
Arabian  district  (wd/aox)  of  Egypt,  and  receiver  of 
the  tribute  from  the  districts  of  Egypt,  n.  c.  331. 
His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  collected  im- 
mense wealth  by  his  extortions.  After  Alexander's 
death  he  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy,  who  took 
possession  of  his  treasures.— 2.  A sculptor,  son  of 
Apollodorua  of  Athens,  executed  the  celebrated 
statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  as  appears  from  an 
inscription  on  the  pedestal.  He  lived  between 
B.  c.  363  and  146. 

Cl&on  (KA&sr),  son  of  Cleaenetus,  was  ori-  i 
ginaily  a tanner,  and  first  came  forward  in  public 
as  an  opponent  of  Pericles.  On  the  death  of  this  j 
great  man,  b.  c.  429,  Cleon  became  the  favourite  : 
of  the  people,  and  for  about  6 years  of  the  Pelo-  ! 
ponnesian  war  (428 — 4*22)  was  the  head  of  the 
party  opposed  to  peace.  He  is  represented  by 
Aristophanes  as  a demagogue  of  the  lowest  kind, 
mean,  ignorant,  cowardly,  and  venal  ; and  this 
view  of  his  character  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides. 
But  much  weight  cannot  be  attached  to  the  satire 
of  the  poet  ; and  the  usual  impartiality  of  the  his- 
torian may  have  been  warped  by  the  sentence  of 
his  banishment,  if  it  be  true,  as  has  been  conjec- 
tured with  great  probability,  that  it  was  through 
Cleon  that  Thucydides  was  sent  into  exile.  Cleon 
may  be  considered  as  the  representative  of  the 
middle  classes  of  Athens,  and  by  his  ready,  though 
somewhat  coarse,  eloquence,  gained  great  influence 
over  them.  In  427  he  strongly  advocated  in  the 
assembly  that  the  Mvtilenaeans  should  be  put  to 
death.  In  424  he  obtained  his  greatest  glory  by 
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! taking  prisoners  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  and  bringing  them  in  safety  to  Athens. 
Puffed  up  by  this  success,  he  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  an  Athenian  army,  to  oppose  Brasidas  in 
Thrace  ; but  he  w*as  defeated  by  Brasidas.  under 
the  walls  of  Amphipolis,  and  fell  in  the  battle,  422. 

— The  chief  attack  of  Aristophanes  upon  Cleon 
was  in  the  Knightt  (424),  in  which  Cleon  figures 
as  an  actual  dramatis  persona,  and,  in  default  of 
an  artificer  bold  enough  to  make  the  mask,  was  re- 
presented by  the  poet  himself  with  his  face  smeared 
with  wine  lees. 

Cleftnae  (KAtwrai:  KAcamuof).  L An  ancient 
town  in  Argoiis,on  the  rood  from  Corinth  to  Argos, 
on  a river  of  the  same  name  which  flows  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mu  A pesos  f 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Cleonea,  son  of  Pelops. 

— 2.  A town  in  the  peninsula  Athos  in  Cbalcidice. 

— 3.  Hyampolis. 

Cleon  jrmua  1 An  Athenian,  fre- 

quently attacked  by  Aristophanes  as  a pestilent 
demagogue.  — 2.  A Spartan,  son  of  Sphodriaa, 
much  beloved  by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesi- 
laus : he  fell  at  Leuctra,  b.  c.  371.  — 3.  Younger 
son  of  Cleomenes  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  excluded 
from  the  throne  on  his  father's  death,  309,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  violent  and  tyrannical  temper.  In 
303  he  crossed  over  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Taren- 
tines  against  the  Lucanians.  He  afterwards  with- 
drew from  Italy,  and  seized  Corcvra  ; and  in  272 
he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Sparta.  [Acrotatus.] 

Cleopatra  { KA«nrdrpa).  1.  (Myth.)  Daughter 
of  Idas  and  Marpessa,  and  wife  of  Meleager,  is 
said  to  have  hanged  herself  after  her  husband's 
death,  or  to  hnve  died  of  grief.  Her  real  name 
was  Alcyone.  — 2.  (Hist.)  Niece  of  Attalus,  mar- 
ried Philip,  b.  c.  337,  on  whose  murder  she  was 
put  to  death  by  Olympias.  — 3.  Daughter  of  Philip 
and  Olympias,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
married  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  336.  It  was 
at  the  celebration  of  her  nuptials  that  Philip  was 
murdered.  Her  husband  died  326.  After  the 
death  of  her  brother  she  was  sought  in  niarringe  by 
several  of  his  generals,  and  at  length  promised  to 
marry  Ptolemy  ; but  having  attempted  to  escape 
from  Sardis,  where  she  had  been  kept  for  years  in 
a sort  of  honourable  captivity,  she  was  assassinated 
by  Antigonus.— 4.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  III. 
the  Great,  married  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  193.— 
5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  and  No.  4, 
married  her  brother  Ptolemy  VI.  Philomctor,  and 
on  his  death,  146,  her  other  brother  Ptolemy  VI. 
Physcon.  She  was  soon  afterwards  divorced  by 
Physcon,  and  fled  into  Syria.  — 6.  Daughter  of 
Ptolemy  VI.  Philomctor  and  of  No.  5,  married 
first  Alexander  Balas  (150),  the  Syrian  usurper, 
and  on  his  death  Demetrius  Nicator.  During  the 
captivity  of  the  latter  in  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  con- 
nexion which  he  there  formed  with  Khodogune, 
the  Parthian  princess,  she  married  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes,  his  brother,  and  also  murdered  Demetrius 
on  his  return.  She  likewise  murdered  Seleucus,  her 
son  by  Nicator,  who  on  his  father's  death  assumed 
the  government  without  her  consent.  Her  other 
sou  by  Nicator.  Antiochus  VIII.  Qrypua,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  (125)  through  her  influence  ; 
and  he  compelled  her  to  drink  the  poison  which 
she  had  prepared  for  him  also.  [Antiochus  VIII.J 
She  had  a son  by  Sidetes,  Antiochus  IX.,  sur- 
named  Cyziccnua.  — 7.  Another  daughter  of  Pto- 
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lemy  VI.  Philometor  and  No.  5,  married  her  uncle 
Physcon,  when  the  latter  divorced  her  mother.  On 
the  death  of  Physcon  she  reigned  in  conjunction  with 
her  elder  son,  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathynis,  and  then 
in  conjunction  with  ner  younger  son  Alexander. 
She  was  put  to  death  by  the  latter  in  89.-8. 
Daughter  ot  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  No.  7,  married 
first  her  brother  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathyrua,  and  next 
Antiochus  IX.  Cyzicenus.  She  was  put  to  death 
by  Tryphacna,  her  own  sister,  wife  of  Antiochus 
Grypus.— 0.  Usually  called  Selene,  another  daugh- 
ter of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  married  1st  her  brother 
Lathynis  (on  her  sister  No.  0 being  divorced),  2dly 
Antiochus  XI.  Epiphanes,  and  3rdiy  Antiochus  X. 
Eusebes.  — 10.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathy- 
rus,  usually  called  Berenice.  [Berenice,  No.  4.] 
— 1L  Eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  fascination,  was  17  at 
the  death  of  her  father  (51),  who  appointed  her 
heir  of  his  kingdom  in  conjunction  with  her  younger 
brother,  Ptolemy,  whom  she  was  to  marry.  She 
was  expelled  from  the  throne  by  Pothinus  and 
Achillas,  his  guardians.  She  retreated  into  Syria,  j 
and  there  collected  an  army  with  which  she  was 
preparing  to  enter  Egypt,  when  Caesar  arrived  in 
Egypt  in  pursuit  of  Porapey,  47.  Her  charms 
gained  for  her  the  support  of  Caesar,  who  replaced 
her  on  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  her  brother. 
This  led  to  the  Alexandrine  war,  in  the  course  of 
which  young  Ptolemy  perished.  Cleopatra  thus 
obtained  the  undivided  rile.  She  was,  however, 
associated  by  Caesar  with  another  brother  of  the 
same  name,  and  still  quite  a child,  to  whom  she 
was  also  nominally  married.  She  had  a son  by 
Caesar,  called  Caesarion,  and  she  afterwards 
followed  him  to  Rome,  where  she  appears  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  his  death,  44.  She  then  re- 
turned to  Egypt,  and  in  4 1 she  met  Antony  in 
Cilicia.  She  was  now  in  her  28th  year,  and  in 
the  perfection  of  matured  beauty,  which,  in  con- 
junction with  her  talents  and  eloquence,  completely 
won  the  heart  of  Antony,  who  henceforth  appears 
as  her  devoted  lover  and  slave.  He  returned  with 
her  to  Egypt,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  her  for  a short 
time,  in  order  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Au- 
gustus. But  Octavia  was  never  able  to  gain  his 
affections  ; he  soon  deserted  his  wife  and  returned 
to  Cleopatra,  upon  whom  he  conferred  the  most  ex- 
travagant titles  and  honours.  In  the  war  between 
Octavian  and  Antony,  Cleopatra  accompanied  her 
lover,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31), 
in  the  midst  of  which  she  retreated  with  her  fleet, 
and  thus  hastened  the  loss  of  the  day.  She  fled 
to  Alexandria,  where  she  was  joined  by  Antony. 
Seeing  Antony’s  fortunes  desperate,  she  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Augustus,  and  promised  to 
make  away  with  Antony.  She  fled  to  a mauso- 
leum she  had  built,  and  then  caused  a report  of  her 
death  to  be  spread.  Antony,  resolving  not  to  sur- 
vive her,  stabbed  himself,  and  was  drawn  up  into 
the  mausoleum,  where  he  died  in  her  arm*.  She 
then  tried  to  gain  the  love  of  Augustus,  but  her 
charms  failed  in  softening  his  colder  heart.  Seeing 
that  he  determined  to  carry  her  captive  to  Rome, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life,  either  by  the  poison 
of  an  asp,  or  by  a poisoned  comb,  the  former  suppo- 
sition being  adopted  by  most  writers.  She  died  in 
the  39th  year  of  her  age  (b.  c.  30),  and  with  her 
ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  which 
was  now  made  a Roman  province.  — 12.  Daughter 
of  Antony  and  No.  11,  born  with  her  twin  brother 
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Alexander  in  40,  along  with  whom  she  was  carried 
to  Rome  after  the  death  of  her  parents.  Augustus 
married  her  to  Juba,  king  of  Numidia.— 18.  A 
daughter  of  Mithridates,  married  Tigranes,  king 
of  Armenia. 

Cleopatria.  [Arhinox,  No.  6.] 

Clefiphon  (KAro^wv),  an  Athenian  demagogue, 
of  obscure,  and,  according  to  Aristophanes,  of 
Thracian  origin,  vehemently  opposed  peace  with 
Sparta  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
During  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  b.c.  404, 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  aristocratic&l  party, 
and  was  condemned  and  put  to  death. 

Cleostrktu*  (KAvdoTpctroi),  an  astronomer  of 
Tenedos,  said  to  have  introduced  the  division  of 
the  Zodiac  into  signs,  probably  lived  between  B.C. 
548  and  43*2. 

Clevnm,  alsoGlevnm  and  Glebon  ( Gloucester ), 
a Roman  colony  in  Britain. 

Clldes  (ai  KAclScr:  C.  S.  Andre\  Mtbe  Keys,'* 
a promontory  on  the  N.  E.  of  Cyprus,  with  2 islands 
of  the  same  name  lying  off  it. 

Climax  ( KA?ua£ : Ekder\  the  name  applied  to 
the  W.  termination  of  the  Taurus  range,  which 
extends  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  Pamphylian  Gulf, 
N.  of  Phaselis  in  Lycia.  Alexander  made  a road 
between  it  and  the  sea.  There  were  other  moun- 
tains of  the  same  name  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

Climbsrnun.  [Auscl] 

Cllnlas  (KAtiv/at).  1.  Father  of  the  famous 
Alcibiades,  fought  at  Artemisinin  b.  c.  480,  in  a 
ship  built  and  manned  at  his  own  expense : he  fell 
447,  at  the  battle  of  Coronea.— 2.  A younger  bro- 
ther of  the  famous  Alcibiades.  — 8.  Father  of  Ara- 
tus  of  Sicyon,  was  murdered  by  Abantidas,  who 
seized  the  tyranny,  264.-4.  A Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher, of  Tarentum,  a contemporary  and  friend 
of  Plato. 

Clio.  [Musa*.] 

Clisthenes  ( KAfta-dtyyjs).  1.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon. 
In  b.c.  595,  he  aided  the  Amphictyons  in  the 
sacred  war  against  Cirrha,  which  ended,  after  10 
years,  in  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  city.  He 
also  engaged  in  war  with  Argos.  His  death  cannot 
be  placed  earlier  than  582,  in  which  year  he  won 
the  victory  in  the  chariot-race  at  the  Pythian  game*. 
His  daughter  Agarista  was  given  in  marriage  to 
Megacles  the  Alcmaeonid.  — 2.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Megacles  and  Agarista,  and  grandson  of  No.  1, 
appears  ns  the  head  of  the  Alcmaeonid  clan  on  the 
banishment  of  the  Pisistratidae.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  could  not  cope  with  his  political  rival  Iea- 
goras  except  through  the  aid  of  the  commons,  he 
set  himself  to  increase  the  power  of  the  latter. 
The  principal  change  which  he  introduced  was  the 
abolition  of  the  4 ancient  tribes  and  the  establish- 
ment of  10  new  ones  in  their  stead,  b.  c.  510.  He 
is  also  said  to  have  instituted  ostracism.  Isagoraa 
and  his  party  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Spartans, 
but  Clisthenes  and  his  friends  eventually  tri- 
umphed.—8.  An  Athenian,  whose  foppery  and 
effeminate  profligacy  brought  him  under  the  lash 
of  Aristophanes. 

Clitarchui  (KAdrapxot).  1.  Tyrant  of  Eretria  in 
Euboea,  was  supported  by  Philip  against  the  Athe- 
nians, but  was  expelled  from  Eretria  by  Phoeion, 
b.c.  34 1.  — 2.  Son  of  the  historian  Dinon,  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  in  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion, and  wrote  a history  of  it.  This  work  was 
deficient  in  veracity  and  inflated  in  *tyle,  but  ap- 
pears nevertheless  to  have  been  much  read. 
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Cliternum  or  Cliternla  (Cliternlnus),  a town 
of  the  Frentani,  in  the  territory  of  Larinum. 

Clltomachus  (KA«t rdfmxoi),  a Carthaginian  by 
birth,  and  called  II asd rubai  in  hit  own  language, 
rame  to  Athene  in  the  40th  year  of  hit  age,  and 
there  studied  under  Carneades,  oo  whose  death  he 
became  the  head  of  the  New  Academy,  n.  c.  129. 
Of  hit  works,  which  amounted  to  400  books,  only 
a few  titiet  are  preserved,  llit  main  object  in 
writing  them  was  to  make  known  the  philosophy 
of  hit  master  Carneades.  When  Carthage  was 
taken  in  146,  he  wrote  a work  to  console  his  un- 
fortunate countrymen. 

Clltor  or  Clitdrlum  (KAsIt up  : KA tniptof : nr. 
Afazi,  Ru.),  a town  in  the  N.  of  Arcadia  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  a tributary  of  the  Aroonius : 
there  was  a fountain  in  the  neigh  boor  hood,  the 
waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  given  to  persons 
who  drank  of  them  a dislike  for  wine.  (Ov.  Met. 
xv.  3*22.) 

Clltumnus  (Clitumno),  a small  river  in  Umbria, 
springs  from  a beautiful  rock  in  a grove  of  cypresa- 
trees,  where  was  a sanctuary  of  the  god  Clituinnus, 
and  hills  into  the  Tinia,  a tributary  of  the  Tiber. 

Clituj  (KAsiror  or  KAsirdffL  1.  Son  of  Har- 
dy 1 is,  king  of  Illyria,  defeated  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  & c.  335.-2.  A Macedonian,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's generals  and  friends,  sumamed  the  Dlack 
(Ms  A at).  He  saved  Alexander's  life  at  the  battle 
of  Granicus,  334.  In  323  he  was  slain  by  Alex- 
ander at  a banquet,  when  both  parties  were  heated 
with  wine,  and  Clitus  had  provoked  the  king's 
resentment  by  insolent  language.  Alexander  was 
inconsolable  at  his  friend's  death.  — 3.  Another  of 
Alexander's  officers,  sumamed  the  White  (A«v*<fo) 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  above. —4.  An  officer 
who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet  for  Antipater 
in  the  JUunian  war,  323.  and  defeated  the  Athenian 
fleet.  In  321,  he  obtained  from  Anti  pater  the  sa- 
trapy of  Lydia,  from  which  he  was  expelled  by 
Antigonus,  319.  He  afterwards  commanded  the 
fleet  of  Polysperchon,  and  was  at  first  successful, 
but  his  ships  were  subsequently  destroyed  by  An- 
Ugonus,  and  he  was  killed  on  shore,  318. 

Cloacina  or  Cluacma,  the  “ Purifier"  (from 
cloare  or  duere , **  to  wash  ” or 44  purify  a surname 

of  Venus  at  Rome. 

Clodlut,  another  form  of  the  name  Claudius,  just  , 
as  we  find  both  cuudej:  and  codex,  daustruni  and 
dost  rum,  cauda  and  coda.  [Claudius.] 

Clddlus  Albinos.  [Albinus.] 

Clodlos  Macer.  [Macbr.] 

Cloella,  a Roman  virgin,  one  of  the  hostages 
given  to  Porsena,  is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the 
Etruscan  camp,  and  to  have  swum  across  the  Tiber 
to  Home.  She  was  sent  back  by  the  Romans  to 
Porsena,  who  was  so  struck  with  her  gallant  deed, 
that  he  not  only  set  her  at  liberty,  but  allowed  her 
to  Lake  with  her  a part  of  the  hostages.  Porsena 
also  rewarded  her  with  a horse  adorned  with 
splendid  trappings,  and  the  Romans  with  the  statue 
of  a female  on  horseback,  which  was  erected  in  the 
Sacred  Way. 

Cloella  or  Gallia  Gem,  of  Alban  origin,  said 
to  have  been  received  among  the  patricians  on  the 
destruction  of  Alba.  A few  of  its  members  with 
the  surname  Siculus  obtained  the  consulship  in  the 
early  years  of  the  republic. 

Clonas  (KAovor ),  a poet,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
musicians  of  Greece,  either  an  Arcadian,  or  a 
Hoeotian,  probably  lived  about  b.  c.  620. 
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GSnlus  (KAdvtoj),  leader  of  the  Boeotians  in 
the  war  against  Troy,  slain  by  Agenor. 

Cl ota  Aestu&rium  {Frith  of  Clyde),  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Scotland. 

Gotho.  [Moira*.] 

Gdentlns  Habitus,  A.,  of  Larinum,  accused  in 
b.  c.  74  his  own  step-father,  Statius  Albius  Oppia- 
nicus, of  having  attempted  to  procure  his  death  by 
poison.  Oppianicus  was  condemned,  and  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  judges  had  been  bribed 
by  Clucntius.  In  66,  Cluentius  was  himself  ac- 
cused by  young  Oppianicus,  son  of  Statius  Albius 
who  had  died  in  the  interval,  of  3 distinct  acts  of 
poisoning.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  the 
oration  still  extant 

Gttnla  (Ru.  on  a hill  between  Coruna  del  Comic 
and  I’ennalka  <U  Castro ),  a town  of  the  Arevacae 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a Roman  colony. 

Gfip£a  or  QhR  [ Asns.] 

Gdsium  (Cluslnus:  Chiusi),  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities,  situated  on  an 
eminence  above  the  river  Clanis,  and  S.  W.  of  the 
Lac  us  Clusinus  (/,,  di  Chiusi).  It  was  more  an- 
ciently called  Camera  or  Camara,  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Umbrian  race 
of  the  Caraertes.  It  was  the  royal  residence  of 
Porsena,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  the  cele- 
brated sepulchre  of  this  sing  in  the  form  of  a laby- 
rinth, of  which  such  marvellous  accounts  hare  come 
down  to  us.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Ijubyrinthus.)  Sub- 
sequently Clusium  was  in  alliance  with  the  Homans, 
by  whom  it  was  regarded  as  a bulwark  against  the 
Gauls.  Its  siege  by  the  Gauls,  b.  c.  391,  led,  as 
is  well  known,  to  the  capture  of  Rome  itself  by  the 
Gauls.  Clusium  probably  became  a Roman  colony, 
since  Pliny  speaks  of  Cluxini  Ve teres  et  Novi.  Jn 
its  neighbourhood  were  cold  baths.  (Hor.  Kp.  i. 
15.  9.) 

Cl  Asia*  (Chiesr).  a river  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ollius,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Cenoniani  and  Insubres. 

Gavins,  n family  of  Campanian  origin,  of  which 
the  most  important  person  was  M.  Guvius  Rufus, 
consul  suffectus  a.d.  45,and  governor  of  Spain  under 
Galba,  a.  D.  69,  on  whose  death  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  Vitelliut.  He  was  an  historian,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  the  times  of  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  and 
Vitellius. 

Clyxnene  (KAu^i&'tj).  L Daughter  of  Occanus 
and  Tethys,  and  wife  of  Iapctus,  to  whom  she  bore 
Atlas,  Prometheus,  and  others.— 2.  Daughter  of 
Iphis  or  Minyaa,  wife  of  Phylacus  or  Ccphalus,  to 
whom  she  bore  Iphidus  and  Alcimcde.  According 
to  Hesiod  and  others  she  was  the  mother  of  Phae- 
ton by  Helios.— 3.  A relative  of  Menelaus  and  a 
companion  of  Helena,  with  whom  she  was  carried 
off  by  Paris. 

GytaenmeBtra  (K\irraiprfi<TTpa),  daughter  of 
Tyndareus  and  Leda,  sister  of  Castor,  and  half- 
sister  of  Pollux  and  Helena.  She  was  married  to 
Agamemnon.  During  her  husband’s  absence  at 
Troy  she  lived  in  adultery  with  Aegisthus,  and 
on  his  return  to  Mycenae  she  murdered  him  with 
the  help  of  Aegisthus.  [Agamemnon.]  She  was 
subsequently  put  to  death  by  her  son  Orestes,  who 
thus  avenged  the  murder  of  his  father.  For  de- 
tails see  Orebtks. 

Cnemis  (Krrj/m),  a range  of  mountains  on  the 
frontiers  of  Phocis  and  Locria,  from  which  the  N. 
Locrians  were  called  Epicnemidii.  A branch  of 
these  mountains  runs  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the 
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promontory  CnSnudes  (KnffuBer),  with  a town  of 
the  same  name  upon  it,  opposite  the  promontory 
Cenaeum  in  Euboea. 

Cneph  ( KWj<p),  or  Cnflphua  (KvoD^ut),  an 
Egyptian  divinity,  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a ser- 
pent. nnd  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  worid. 

Cnidus  or  Gnldus  (KvlSor:  KriSiot : Ru.  at 
Cape  Krio),  a celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
promontory  of  Triopium  on  the  coast  of  Carta,  was 
a Lacedaemonian  colony,  and  the  chief  city  of  the 
Dorian  Hcxapolis.  It  was  built  partly  on  the 
mainland  and  partly  on  an  island  joined  to  the 
coast  by  a causeway,  and  had  two  harbours.  It 
had  a considerable  commerce ; and  it  was  resorted 
to  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  the  civilised 
world,  that  they  might  see  the  statue  of  Aphrodite 
by  Praxiteles,  which  stood  in  her  temple  here. 
The  city  possessed  also  temples  of  Apollo  and  Po- 
seidon. The  great  naval  defeat  of  Pisander  by 
Conon  (tc.  394)  took  place  off  Cnidus.  Among 
the  celebrated  natives  of  the  city  were  Ctesias, 
Eudoxus,  Sostratus,  and  Agatharcides.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  also  called,  at  an  early  period,  Triopia, 
from  its  founder  Triopaa,  and,  in  later  times.  Stadia. 

Cnosus  or  Gndsus,  subsequently  Cnossus  or  , 
Gaossus  (Kvuais,  IVwodt,  Kvoxrtrdr,  Tvwx<r6% : 
Ki'uwxtos,  Kn4(r<TioT : Makro  TrikAo),  an  ancient  | 
town  of  Crete,  and  the  capital  of  king  Minos,  was  \ 
situated  in  a fertile  country  on  the  river  Caeratus  ] 
(which  was  originally  the  name  of  the  town),  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  N.  coast.  It  was  at  an 
early  time  colonized  by  Dorians,  and  from  it  Dorian 
institutions  spread  over  the  island.  Its  power  was 
weakened  by  the  growing  importance  of  Gortyn 
nnd  Cydonla  ; and  these  towns,  when  united,  were 
more  than  a match  for  Cnossus.  — Cnossus  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  poets  in  consequence  of 
its  connection  with  Minos,  Ariadne,  the  Minotaur, 
and  the  Labyrinth  ; and  the  adjective  Cnossius  is 
frequently  used  as  equivalent  to  Cretan. 

Cobus  or  Cohlbus  (KwSor),  a river  of  Asia, 
llowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the  E.  side  of  the 
Euxine. 

Cdc&lus  (KofwaAoj),  a mythical  king  of  Sicily, 
who  kindly  received  Daedalus  on  his  flight  from 
Crete,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his  daughters 
put  Minos  to  death,  when  the  latter  came  in 
pursuit  of  Daedalus. 

Cocceius  Nerva.  [Nirva.] 

Coche  (K«x^)»  a city  on  the  Tigris,  near  'Gte- 
siphon. 

Cocinthum  or  Cocintum  ( Punta  di  Stile),  a' 
promonton'  on  the  S.  E.  of  Bruttiura  in  Italy,  with 
a town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

Codes,  Horatius,  that  is,  Horatius  the  “one- 
eyed,"  a hero  of  the  old  Roman  lavs,  is  said  to 
have  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with  Sp. 
Lartius  and  T.  Herminius  against  the  whole  Etrus- 
can army  under  l’orsena,  while  the  Romans  broke 
down  the  bridge  behind  them.  When  the  work 
was  nearly  finished,  Horatius  sent  back  his  2 com- 
panions. As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  quite  destroyed, 
he  plunged  into  the  stream  and  swam  across  to  the 
city  in  safety  amid  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The 
state  raised  a statue  to  his  honour,  which  was 
placed  in  the  comitium,  and  allowed  him  as  much 
land  os  he  could  plough  round  in  one  day.  Poly- 
bius relates  that  Horatius  defended  the  bridge 
alone,  and  perished  in  the  river. 

Cocossates,  a people  in  Aquit&nia  in  Gaul, 
mentioned  along  with  the  TarbellL 
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Cfcjrllum  (KoicuAioi'),  an  Aeolian  city  in  Mysut, 
whose  inhabitants  (Kokv\7tcu)  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon ; but  which  was  abandoned  before  Plby*« 
time. 

Cocftus  (Kowrord*),  a river  in  Epirus,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Acheron.  Like  the  Acheron,  the 
Cocytns  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
lower  world,  and  hence  came  to  be  described  as  a 
river  in  the  lower  world.  Homer  (Od.  x.  513) 
makes  the  Cocytus  a tributary  of  the  Styx  ; but 
Virgil  ( Aen . vi.  295)  represents  the  Acheron  as 
flowing  into  the  Cocytus. 

Codintu  Sinus,  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  Baltic, 
whence  the  Danish  islands  are  railed  Codanonia. 

Codomannns.  [Darius.] 

Codrns  (Kdtyos).  1.  Son  of  Melanthus,  and 
last  king  of  Athens.  When  the  Dorians  invaded 
Attica  from  Peloponnesus  (about  B.c.  1068  ac- 
cording to  mythical  chronology),  an  oracle  declared, 
that  they  should  be  victorious  if  the  life  of  the 
Attic  king  was  spared.  Codrus  thereupon  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country.  He 
entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  disguise,  com- 
menced quarrellinanvith  the  soldiers,  and  was  slain 
in  the  dispute,  mien  the  Dorians  discovered  the 
death  of  the  Attic  king,  they  returned  home. 
Tradition  adds,  that  as  no  one  was  thought  worthy 
to  succeed  such  a patriotic  king,  the  kingly  dignity 
was  abolished,  and  Medon,  son  of  Codrus,  was 
appointed  archon  for  Hfe  instead.— 2.  A Roman 
poet,  ridiculed  by  Virgil.  Juvenal  also  speaks  of 
a wretched  poet  of  the  same  name.  The  name  is 
probably  fictitious,  and  appears  to  have  been  ap- 
plied by  the  Roman  poets  to  those  poetasters  who 
annoyed  other  people  by  reading  their  productions 
to  them. 

Coela  (rdindiXa  Trj*  Ev€o(os),  “the  Hollows  of 
Euboea,"  the  W.  coast  of  Euboea,  between  the 
promontories  Caphareus  and  Chersonesus,  very  dan- 
gerous to  ships  : here  a part  of  the  Persian  fleet 
was  wrecked,  b.c.  480. 

Coele  (Ko»Atj),  an  Attic  demus  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Hippothoontis,  a little  way  beyond  the  Me- 
litian  gate  at  Athens : here  Cimon  and  Thucydides 
were  buried. 

Coelesyria  (rf  KofArj  2vp(o,  i.  e.  Hotlotc  Syria), 
was  the  name  given,  after  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, to  the  great  valley  ( El- liukaa ),  between  the 
two  ranges  of  M.  Lebanon  (Libanus  and  Anti- 
Libanus),  in  the  S.  of  Syria,  bordering  upon  Phoe- 
nicia on  the  W.  and  Palestine  on  the  S.  In  the 
wars  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae, 
the  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  S.  por- 
tion of  Syria,  which  became  subject  for  some  time 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt ; bnt,  under  the  Romans, 
when  Phoenicia  and  Judaea  were  made  distinct 
provinces,  the  name  of  Coelesyria  was  confined  to 
Coelesyria  proper  together  with  the  district  E.  of 
Anti -Li  ban  us,  about  Damascus,  and  a portion  of 
Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan ; and  this  is  the  most 
usual  meaning  of  the  term.  Under  the  later  em- 
perors, it  was  considered  as  a part  of  Phoenicia, 
and  was  called  Phoenice  Libanesia.  The  country 
was  for  the  most  part  fertile,  especially  the  K.  dis- 
trict about  the  river  Chrysarrhoas : the  valley  of 
Coelesyria  proper  was  watered  by  the  Leontes. 
The  inhabitants  were  a mixt  people  of  Syrians, 
Phoenicians,  and  Greeks,  called  Syrophoenimns 

(ZupiMpCtVIKfS). 

Coeletae  or  Coel&letae,  a people  of  Thrace,  di- 
vided into  Majorca  and  Minorca,  in  the  distret 
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Coeletica,  between  the  Hebrus  and  the  gulf  of 
Slelai. 

Coellua.  [Caelius.] 

Coelossa  (KofA«<r<7a),  a mountain  in  the  Sicy- 
onian  territory,  near  Phliu&,  an  offshoot  of  the  Ar- 
cadian mountain  Cyllene. 

Coelufl  ( KoiXbs  xlfirjy)  or  Coela  (KoZAa),  a sea- 
port town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  near  which 
wan  the  crij/ua,  or  the  grave  of  Hecuba. 

[CVNOSSKJKA.] 

Coenua  (Ko?voy),  son-in-law  of  Parmenion,  one 
of  the  ablest  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  died 
on  the  Hyphasis,  b.  c.  327. 

Coenyra  (K oirupa),  a place  in  the  island  Thasos, 
opposite  Samothrace. 

Coes  (Kwtjs),  of  Mytilene,  dissuaded  Darius 
H ystaspis,  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  from  breaking 
up  hi*  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube.  For  this 
good  counsel  he  was  rewarded  by  Darius  with  the 
tyranny  of  Mytilene.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Ionian  revolt,  b.  c.  501,  he  was  stoned  to  death  by 
the  Mvtilenaeans. 

Col&pis  (KdAanfr  in  Dion  Cass. : Kulpa\  a river 
in  Pannonia,  flows  into  the  Savus:  on  it  dwelt  the 

Colapiani. 

Colchis  (KoAxfr : KdAxor),  a country  of  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Euxine,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Caucasus,  on  the  E.  by  Iberia;  on  the  S.  and 
S.W.  the  boundaries  were  somewhat  indefinite,  and 
were  often  considered  to  extend  as  far  as  Trapezus 
( Trefnzond).  The  land  of  Colchis  (or  Aea),  nnd 
its  river  Phasis  are  famous  in  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy. [Argonavtak.]  The  name  of  Colchis  is 
first  mentioned  b)r  Aeschylus  and  Pindar.  The 
historical  acquaintance  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
country  may  be  ascribed  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Milesians.  It  was  a very  fertile  country,  and 
yielded  timber,  pitch,  hemp,  flax,  and  wax,  as 
articles  of  commerce ; but  it  was  most  famous  for 
its  manufactures  of  linen,  on  account  of  which,  and 
of  certain  physical  resemblances,  Herodotus  sup- 
posed the  Colchians  to  have  been  fa  colony  from 
Egypt.  The  land  was  governed  by  its  native 
princes,  until  Mithridates  Eupator  made  it  subject 
to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  After  the  Mithridatic 
war,  it  was  overrun  by  the  Romans,  but  they  did 
not  subdue  it  till  the  time  of  Trajan.  Under  the 
later  emperors  the  country  was  called  Lazica,  from 
the  name  of  one  of  its  principal  tribes,  the  Lazi. 

Co II as  (KojAufj),  a promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Attica,  20  stadia  S.  of  Phalerum,  with  a temple 
of  Aphrodite,  where  some  of  the  Persian  ships 
were  cast  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Colins  is 
usually  identified  with  the  cape  called  the  Three 
Towers  (Tout  Uupyoi),  but  it  ought  to  be  placed 
S.E.  near  Aytot  Kaunas. 

Collatla  (Collatlnus).  1.  ( CatUUaccio),  a Sa- 
bine town  in  Latium,  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Anio,  taken  by  Tarquinius  Priacua.— 2.  A town 
in  Apulia,  only  mentioned  under  the  empire. 

Collatlnus,  L.  Tarquinius,  son  of  Egerius,  and 
nephew  of  Tarquinius  Priscua,  derived  the  surname 
Collatlnus  from  the  town  Collatia,  of  which  his 
father  had  been  appointed  governor.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  Lucretia,  and  it  was  the  rape  of  the  latter 
by  Sex.  Tarquinius  that  led  to  the  dethronement 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Collatinus  and  L.  Junius 
Bratus  were  the  first  consuls  ; but  as  the  people 
could  not  endure  the  rule  of  any  of  the  hated  race 
of  the  Tarquins,  Collatinus  resigned  his  office  and 
retired  from  Home  to  Lavinium. 
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Colllna  Porta.  [Roma.] 

Collytus  (KoAAi/t<Jj,  also  KoAurrds:  KoAAu- 
Ttus),  a demua  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aegeis,  was  included  within  the  walls  of  Athens, 
and  formed  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the  city 
was  divided  : it  was  the  demus  of  Plato  and  the 
residence  of  Timon  the  misanthrope. 

Cdldn&e  ( KoAwmoI),  a small  town  in  the  Troad, 
mentioned  in  Greek  history,  but  destroyed  before 
the  time  of  Pliny. 

Cfilonla  Agrippina  or  Agripplneniii  (Cologne 
on  the  Rhine),  originally  the  chief  town  of  the 
Ubii,  and  called  Ojtpidum  or  Civitae  Uhiorunu,  was 
a place  of  small  importance  till  a.  d.  51,  when  a 
Roman  colony  was  planted  in  the  town  by  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife  Agrip- 
pina, who  was  born  here,  and  from  whom  it  derived 
its  new  name.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  jus 
Italicura.  It  soon  became  a large  and  flourishing 
city,  and  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Germany.  At 
Cologne  there  are  still  several  Roman  remains,  an 
ancient  gate,  with  the  inscription  C.  C.  A.  A.  i.  e. 
Coloma  Claudia  A uguata  Agrippinenrisy  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Roman  walls,  Ac. 

Colonla  Equestris.  [Noviodunum  ] 

Colonua  (KoAowfa:  KoAwvei/t  -Wttjx,  -vidrijr), 
a demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
afterwards  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  10  stadia,  or  a 
little  more  than  a mile  N.W.  of  Athens  ; near  the 
Academy,  lying  on  and  round  a hill  ; celebrated 
for  a temple  of  Poseidon  (hence  called  KoAws'bv 
'Isrwsjoj),  a grove  of  the  Eumcnides,  and  the  tomb 
of  Oedipus.  Sophocles,  who  was  a native  of  this 
demus,  has  described  the  scenery  and  religious  as- 
sociations of  the  spot,  in  his  Oedipus  Coloneus.  — 
There  was  a hill  at  Athens  called  Colonus  Agoraeus 
(KoXuybs  & ayopaios). 

Cdlfiphon  (KoAtKpoJy  ; ZUU \ Ru.),  one  of  the  12 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Mopeus,  a grandson  of  Tiresias.  1 1 stood 
about  2 miles  from  the  coast,  on  the  river  Halcsus, 
which  was  famous  for  the  coldness  of  its  water, 
between  Lebed  us  and  Ephesus,  120  stadia  (12 
geog,  miles)  from  the  former  and  70  stadia  (7  g.  m.) 
from  the  latter:  its  harbour  was  called  Notiura. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy,  possessing  a considerable  fleet 
and  excellent  cavalry ; but  it  suffered  greatly  in 
war,  being  taken  at  different  times  by  the  Lydians, 
the  Persians,  Lysimachus,  and  the  Cilician  pirates. 
It  was  made  a free  city  by  the  Romans  after  their 
war  with  Antiochus  the  Great.  Besides  ctaiming 
to  be  the  birth- place  of  Homer,  Colophon  was  the 
native  city  of  Mimnermus,  Hermesianax,  and  Ni- 
candcr.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  Clarius  in  its  neighbourhood.  [Clarus.] 
Colossae  (KoAo<r<raI,  aft  KoXicrcrau  : KoXcxrtn}- 
v6sy  Strab.,  KoXoacatus,  N.  T.  ; Khonae,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Great  Phrygia  on  the  river  Lycus,  once  of 
great  importance,  but  so  reduced  by  the  rise  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Laodicea  and  Hierapolis, 
that  the  later  geographers  do  not  even  mention  it, 
and  it  might  have  been  forgotten  but  for  its  place 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  called  X»vc u,  and  hence 
the  modem  name  of  the  village  on  its  site. 

Coldtea  (KoAd>rijr).  L Of  Lampsacua,  a hearer 
of  Epicurus,  against  whom  Plutarch  wrote  2 of  his 
works.  —2.  A sculptor  of  Paros,  flourished  b.  c. 
444.  and  assisted  Phidias  in  executing  the  colossus 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia. 
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C6lSmella.  L.  Junius  Moderatus,  a native  of 
Oades  in  Spain,  and  a contemporary  of  Seneca.  W e 
have  no  particulars  of  his  life  ; it  appears,  from  his 
own  account,  that  at  some  period  of  his  life,  he 
visited  Syria  and  Cilicia  ; but  Rome  appears  to  haTe 
been  his  ordinary  residence.  He  wrote  a work 
upon  agriculture  (De  R«  Rustica),  in  12  books, 
which  is  still  extant.  It  treats  not  only  of  agri- 
culture proper,  but  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  olive,  of  gardening,  of  rearing  cattle,  of 
bee6,  &c.  The  10th  book,  which  treats  of  garden- 
ing, is  composed  in  dactylic  hexameters,  and  forms 
a sort  of  supplement  to  the  Georgies.  There  is 
also  extant  a work  De  Arboribus , in  one  book.  The 
style  of  Columella  is  easy  and  ornate.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Schneider,  in  the  Scrip- 
tort*  Ret  Rusticate  4 vols.  8vo.,  Lips.  1 794. 

Columnae  Herculis.  [Abyla  ; Calpk.] 

Colli  thus  (KdAoufloj),  a Greek  epic  poet  of  Ly- 
copolis  in  Egypt,  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  an  extinct 
poem  on  u The  Rape  of  Helen”  ('EAci/tjs  apnayi j), 
consisting  of  392  hexameter  lines.  Edited  by 
Bekker,  Berl.  1816,  and  Schaefer,  Lips.  1825. 

ColyttUB.  [COLLYTUS.] 

Comana  (Kdpora).  1.  C.  Pontica  (Cwninik, 
Hu.),  a flourishing  city  of  Pontus,  upon  the  river 
Iris,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Taurica, 
the  foundation  of  which  tradition  ascribed  to 
Orestes.  The  high-priests  of  this  temple  took 
rank  next  after  the  king,  and  their  domain  was 
increased  by  Pompey  after  the  Mithridatic  war.— 
2.  Cappadociae,  or  C.  Chryse  (Boston),  lay  in  a 
narrow  valley  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  Cataonia, 
and  was  also  celebrated  for  a temple  of  Artemis 
Taurica,  the  foundation  of  which  was  likewise 
ascribed  by  tradition  to  Orestes. 

Combrea  (Kwft€g«<a),  a town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Crossaea. 

Cominium,  a town  in  Samnium,  destroyed  by 
the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  wars. 

Comm&gene  (Koppaynrfi),  the  N.  E.-most  dis- 
trict of  Syria,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  and  S.  E.  by 
the  Euphrates,  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  hy  the  Tau- 
rus, and  on  the  S.  by  Cyrrhestice.  It  formed  a 
part  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria,  after  the  fall 
of  which  it  maintained  its  independence  under  a 
race  of  kings  who  appear  to  have  been  a branch  of 
the  family  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  was  not  united 
to  the  Roman  empire  till  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
Under  Constantine,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  made  a 
part  of  Cyrrhestice.  The  district  was  remarkable 
for  its  fertility. 

Co  mm!  us,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  was  advanced 
to  that  dignity  by  Caesar,  who  had  great  confidence 
in  him.  He  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Britain  to  ac- 
company the  ambassadors  of  the  British  states  on 
their  return  to  their  native  country,  but  he  was 
cast  into  chains  by  the  Britons,  and  was  not  re- 
leased till  the  Britons  had  been  defeated  by  Caesar, 
and  found  it  expedient  to  sue  for  peace.  In  u.  c. 
52  he  joined  the  other  Gauls  in  their  great  revolt 
against  the  Romans,  and  continued  in  arms  even 
after  the  capture  of  Alesia. 

Commddufl,  L.  Ceionlus,  was  adopted  by  Ha- 
drian, a.  d.  136,  when  he  took  the  name  of  L. 
Aelils  V erl'8  Caknar.  His  health  was  weak  ; 
he  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  His  son  L. 
Aurelius  Veras  was  the  colleague  of  Antoninus 
Pius  in  the  empire.  [VsEUfl.] 
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Comm5dus,  L.  Aurelius,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d. 
180 — 192,  son  of  M.  Aurelius  and  the  younger 
Faustina,  was  bom  at  Lanuvium.  161,  and  was 
thus  scarcely  20,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  em- 
pire. He  was  an  unworthy  Bon  of  a noble  father. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  care  which  his  father 
had  bestowed  upon  his  education,  be  turned  out 
one  of  the  most  sanguinary  and  licentious  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  a throne.  It  was  after  the 
suppression  of  the  plot  against  his  life,  which  had 
been  organised  by  his  sister  Lucilla,  183,  that 
he  first  gave  uncontrolled  sway  to  his  ferocious 
temper.  He  resigned  the  government  to  various 
favourites  who  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succes- 
sion (Pereunis,  Oleander,  Lnetus,  and  Edectvs), 
and  abandoned  himself  without  interruption  to  the 
most  shameless  debauchery.  But  he  was  at  tie 
same  time  the  slave  of  the  most  childish  vanity, 
and  sought  to  gain  popular  applause  by  fighting  as 
a gladiator,  and  slew  many  thousands  of  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre  with  bow  and  spear. 
In  consequence  of  these  exploits  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Hercules,  and  demanded  that  he  should 
be  worshipped  as  that  god,  191.  In  the  following 
year  his  concubine  Marcia  found  on  his  tablets 
while  he  was  asleep,  that  she  was  doomed  to  perish 
along  with  Lactns  and  Eclectus  and  other  leading 
men  in  the  state.  She  forthwith  administered 
poison  to  him,  but  as  its  operation  was  slow.  Nar- 
cissus, a celebrated  athlete,  was  introduced,  and 
by  him  Commodus  was  strangled,  Dec.  31st,  192. 

Comn§na.  [Anna  Comnena.] 

Complutum,  a town  of  the  Carpetani  in  His- 
pania  Tarraroncnsis,  between  Segovia  and  BilbHi*. 

Compsa  (Comps&nus : Coma ),  a town  of  the 
Hirpini  in  Samnium, near  the  sources  of  the  Aufidus. 

Comum  (Comensis : Como),  a town  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  W.  bnuvh  of 
the  Lacus  Larins  (L.  di  Como).  It  was  originally 
a town  of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  and  was  colonized 
by  Pompeius  Strabo,  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  by 
Julius  Caesar.  Caesar  settled  there  6000  colonists, 
among  whom  were  500  distinguished  Greek  fa- 
milies; and  this  new  population  so  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  of  the  old  inhabitants,  that  the  town 
was  called  Novum  Comum,  a name,  however, 
which  it  did  not  retain.  Comum  was  celebrated 
for  its  iron-manufactories : it  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  younger  Pliny. 

Cdmns,  the  god  of  festive  mirth  and  joy,  is  re- 
presented as  a winged  youth. 

Concordia,  a Roman  goddess,  the  personification 
of  concord,  had  several  temples  at  Rome.  The 
earliest  was  built  by  Camillus  in  commemoration 
of  the  reconciliation  between  the  patricians  anJ 
plebeians,  after  the  enactment  of  the  Licinian  roga- 
tions, B.  c.  367.  In  this  temple  the  senate  fre- 
quently met.  Concordia  is  represented  on  coins  w 
a matron,  holding  in  her  left  har.d  a cornucopia, 
and  in  her  right  either  an  olive  branch  or  a paten. 

Conddte,  the  name  of  many  Celtic  towns,  aid 
to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Confluentes,  ie.  the 
union  of  two  rivers. 

Condrflsi.  a German  people  in  Gallia  Belgio, 
the  dependents  of  the  Treviri,  dwelt  between  the 
Eburones  and  the  Treviri  in  the  district  of  Coadnt 
on  the  Maas  and  Onrthe. 

Confluentes  ( Coblenz),  a town  in  Germany 
the  confluence  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine. 

Conisalns  (Kovfo-oAot),  a deity  worshipped  at 
Athens  along  with  Priapus. 


CONON. 

Conon  (Kerwr).  I.  A distinguished  Athenian 
general,  held  several  important  commands  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysander  at  Aegos 
Potami  (b.  c.  405),  Conon,  who  was  one  of  the 
generals,  escaped  with  8 ships,  and  took  refuge 
with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Persian  fleet  along  with  Phar- 
nabasus,  and  in  this  capacity  was  able  to  render 
the  most  effectual  service  to  his  native  country.  In 
394  he  gained  a decisive  victory  over  Pisander, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidus.  After  clearing 
the  Aegean  of  the  Spartans,  he  returned  to  Athens 
in  393,  and  commenced  restoring  the  long  walls 
and  the  fortifications  of  Piraeus.  When  the  Spar- 
tans opened  their  negotiations  with  Tiribazus,  the 
Persian  satrap,  Conon,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  Antalcidas,  but  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  Tiribazus.  According  to 
some  accounts,  he  was  sent  into  the  interior  of 
Asia,  and  there  put  to  death.  But  according  to 
the  most  probable  account,  he  escaped  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  died. — 2.  Son  of  Timotheus,  grandson 
of  the  preceding,  lived  about  318.  — 8.  Of  Samos, 
a distinguished  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphus 
and  Eaergetes  (B.C.  283 — 222),  ami  was  the  friend 
of  Archimedes,  who  praises  him  in  the  highest 
terms.  None  of  his  works  are  preserved  — 4.  A 
grammarian  of  the  age  of  Augustas,  author  of  a 
work  entitled  Atrrmcci s,  a collection  of  50  narra 
tives  relating  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period. 
An  epitome  of  the  work  is  preserved  by  Photius. 

Conopa  (KftM'wira  ; Kwewwevr — jtIttji — orator), 
a village  in  Aetolia  on  the  Acbelous,  enlarged  by 
Arsinoe,  wife  of  Ptolemy  II.,  and  called  after  her 
name. 

Consentes  Dii,  the  12  Etruscan  gods  who  formed 
the  council  of  Jupiter.  They  consisted  of  6 male 
and  6 female  divinities : we  do  not  know  the  names 
of  all  of  them,  but  it  is  certain  that  Juno,  Minerva, 
Smnmanos,  Vulcan,  Saturn,  and  Mars  were  among 
them. 

Consentla  ( Consenting : C<senza\  chief  town 
of  the  Bruttii  on  the  river  Crathis:  here  Alaric  died. 

P.  Contention,  a Roman  grammarian,  probably 
flourished  in  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
and  is  the  author  of  2 extant  grammatical  works, 
one  published  in  the  Collection  of  grammarians  by 
Putschius,  Hanov.  1605  (Df  [>ttabtts  Pariibus  Ora- 
rwuw,  Nomine  et  Verbo\ and  the  other  by  Buttman, 
Berol.  1817. 

C.  Contldlnt  Longue,  propraetor  in  Africa,  left 
h»  province  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  a c.  49,  entrusting  the  government  to  Q. 
Ligarius.  He  returned  to  Africa  soon  afterwards, 
tod  held  Adrometum  for  the  Pompeian  party. 
After  the  de.feat  of  the  Pompeians  at  Thapsus,  he 
attempted  to  fly  into  Mauretania,  but  was  mur- 
dered bv  the  Gaetulians. 

Co  ns  tans,  youngest  of  the  3 sons  of  Constantine 
the  Great  and  Fausta,  received  after  his  father's 
death  (a.  d.  337)  Illyricum,  Italy,  and  Africa  as 
his  share  of  the  empire.  After  successfully  resist- 
ing his  brother  Constantine,  who  was  slain  in  in- 
vading his  territory  (340),  Conn  tans  became  master 
of  the  whole  West.  His  weak  and  profligate  cha- 
racter rendered  him  an  object  of  contempt,  and  he 
was  slain  in  350  by  the  soldiers  of  the  usurper 
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Conitantla.  1.  Daughter  of  Constantins  Chlo- 
rus  and  half  sister  of  Constantine  the  Great,  mar- 
ried to  Licinius,  the  colleague  of  Constantine  in  the 
empire.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Constantius  II.  and 
grand-daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great,  married 
the  emperor  Gratian. 

Cons  tan  tia,  the  name  of  several  cities,  all  of 
which  are  either  of  little  consequence,  or  better 
known  by  other  names.  I.  In  Cyprus,  named 
after  Constantius  [Salamis].  2.  In  Phoenicia, 
after  the  same  [Antaradua],  3.  In  Palestine, 
the  port  of  Gaza,  named  after  the  sister  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  and  also  called  Magiuna.  4. 
In  Mesopotamia.  [Antonixopolis.] 

Constantlna,  daughter  of  Constantine  the  Great 
and  Fausta,  married  to  Hannibalianus,  and  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  to  Gall  us  Caesar. 

Constantlna,  the  city.  [Cirta.J 

Cons  tan  tinopolis  (kwraranriyou  wi\is  : Con- 
stantinople), built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium by  Constantine  the  Great,  who  called  it  after 
his  own  name  nnd  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  solemnly  consecrated 
a.  n.  330.  It  was  built  in  imitation  of  Rome. 
Thus  it  covered  7 hills,  was  divided  into  1 4 regioncs, 
and  was  adorned  with  various  buildings  in  imita- 
tion of  the  capital  of  the  Western  world.  Its 
extreme  length  was  about  3 Roman  miles ; and  its 
walls  included  eventually  a circumference  of  1 3 or 
14  Roman  miles.  It  continued  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  E.  till  its  capture  by  the 
Turks  in  1453.  An  account  of  its  topography  and 
history  docs  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
work. 

Const&ntlnus.  1. 1.  Surnaroed  u the  Great."  Ro- 
man emperor,  a.i».  306 — 337,  eldest  son  of  the  em- 
peror Constantius  Chlorus  and  Helena,  was  born  a.  d. 
272,  at  XaitMis  (jVisaa),  a town  in  upper  Moesia. 
He  was  early  trained  to  arms,  and  served  with 
great  distinction  under  Galerius  in  the  Persian 
war.  Galerius  became  jealous  of  him  and  detained 
him  for  some  time  in  the  E.;  but  Constantine  at 
last  contrived  to  join  his  father  in  Gaul  just  in 
time  to  accompany  him  to  Britain  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Piets,  306.  His  lather  died  at  York 
in  the  same  year,  and  Constantine  laid  claim  to  a 
share  of  the  empire.  Galerius,  who  dreaded  a 
struggle  with  the  brave  legions  of  the  West,  ac- 
knowledged Constantine  as  master  of  the  countries 
beyond  the  Alps,  but  with  the  title  of  Caesar  only 
The  commencement  of  Constantine's  reign,  however, 
is  placed  in  this  year,  though  he  did  not  receive 
the  title  of  Augustus  till  308.  Constantine  took 
up  his  residence  at  Treviri  (7retw),  where  the 
remains  of  his  palace  are  still  extant.  He  governed 
with  justice  and  firmness,  beloved  by  his  subjects, 
and  feared  by  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  It 
was  not  long  however  before  he  became  involved 
in  war  with  his  rivals  in  the  empire.  In  the  same 
year  that  he  had  been  acknowledged  Caesar  (306), 
Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximum,  bod  seized  the 
imperial  power  at  Rome.  Constantine  entered  into 
a close  alliance  with  Maxentius  by  marrying  his 
sister  Fausta.  But  in  310  Maximian  formed  a 

lot  against  Constantine,  and  was  put  to  death  by 

is  son-in-law  at  Matsilia.  Maxentius  resented 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations to  attack  Constantine  in  Gaul.  Constantine 
anticipated  his  movements,  and  invaded  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a large  army.  The  struggle  was  brought 
to  a close  "by  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  at  the  village 
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of  Saxa  Rubra  near  Rome,  October  27th,  312. 
Maxentius  tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge 
into  Rome,  but  perished  in  the  river.  It  was  in 
this  campaign  that  Constantine  is  said  to  have 
been  converted  to  Christianity.  On  his  march  from 
the  N.  to  Rome,  either  at  Autun  in  Gaul,  or  near 
Andemach  on  the  Rhine,  or  at  Verona,  he  is  said  to 
have  seen  in  the  sky  a luminous  cross  with  the 
inscription  Toiny  vino,  By  this,  Conquer ; 
and  on  the  night  before  the  last  and  decisive  battle 
with  Maxentius,  a vision  is  said  to  have  appeared 
to  Constantine  in  his  sleep,  bidding  him  inscribe 
the  shields  of  his  soldiers  with  the  sacred  monogram 
of  the  name  of  Christ.  The  tale  of  the  cross  seems 
to  have  grown  out  of  that  of  the  vision,  and  even 
the  latter  is  not  entitled  to  credit.  It  was  Con- 
stantine's interest  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 
numerous  Christian  subjects  in  his  struggle  with 
his  rivals  ; and  it  was  probably  only  self-interest 
which  led  him  at  first  to  adopt  Christianity.  But 
whether  sincere  or  not  in  his  conversion,  his  con- 
duct did  little  credit  to  the  religion  which  he 
professed.  The  miracle  of  his  conversion  was  com- 
memorated by  the  imperial  standard  of  the  Labarum , 
at  the  summit  of  which  was  the  monogram  of  the 
name  of  Christ.  Constantine,  by  his  victory  over 
Maxentius,  became  the  sole  master  of  the  W. 
Meantime  important  events  took  place  in  the  E. 
On  the  death  of  Galerius  in  311,  Licinius  and 
Maximinus  had  divided  the  East  between  them; 
but  in  313  a war  broke  out  between  them,  Maxi- 
min  was  defeated,  and  died  at  Tarsus.  Thus  there 
were  only  two  emperors  left,  Licinius  in  the  E.  and 
Constantine  in  the  W.;  and  between  them  also  war 
broke  out  in  314,  although  Licinius  had  married 
in  the  preceding  year  Constantia,  the  sister  of 
Constantine.  Licinius  was  defeated  at  Cibalis  in 
Pannonia  and  afterwards  at  Adrianople.  Peace 
was  then  concluded  on  condition  that  Licinius 
should  resign  to  Constantine  Illyricum,  Macedonia, 
and  Achaia,  314.  This  peace  continued  undis- 
turbed for  9 years,  during  which  time  Constantine 
was  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  the  barbarians 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  In  these  wars  his 
son  Crispus  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  323 
the  war  between  Constantine  and  Licinius  was 
renewed.  Licinius  was  again  defeated  in  2 great 
battles,  first  near  Adrianople,  and  again  at  Chal- 
cedon.  He  surrendered  himself  to  Constantine 
on  condition  of  having  his  life  spared,  but  he 
w as  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  at  Thea- 
sulonica  by  order  of  Constantine.  Constantine 
was  now  sole  master  of  the  empire.  He  resolved 
to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium, 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name  Constan- 
tinople, or  the  city  of  Constantine.  The  new 
city  was  solemnly  dedicated  in  330.  Constantine 
reigned  in  peace  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
325  he  supported  the  orthodox  bishops  at  the  great 
Christian  council  of  Nicaea  (Nice),  which  con- 
demned the  Arian  doctrine  by  adopting  the  word 
itioofcrioK  In  324  he  put  to  death  his  eldest  son 
Crispus  on  a charge  of  treason,  the  truth  of  which 
however  seems  very  doubtful.  He  died  in  May, 
337,  and  was  baptized  shortly  before  his  death  by 
Eusebius.  His  three  sons  Constantine,  Constantius 
and  Constans  succeeded  him  in  the  empire.— 2.  II. 
Roman  emperor,  337 — 340,  eldest  of  the  3 sons  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  by  Fausta,  received  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  part  of  Africa  at  his  father's 
death.  Dissatisfied  with  his  share  of  the  empire. 
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he  made  war  upon  his  younger  brother  Constans, 
who  governed  Italy,  but  was  defeated  and  slain 
near  Aquileia.—  8.  An  usurper,  who  assumed  the 
purple  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  407.  He  also  obtained  possession  of 
Gaul  and  Spain,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
former  country.  He  reigned  4 years,  but  was 
defeated  in  41 1 by  Constantius,  the  general  of  Ho- 
norius, was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Ravenn*. 
where  he  was  put  to  death.  — 4.  Constantine  is 
likewise  the  name  of  many  of  the  later  emperors 
of  Constantinople.  Of  these  Constantine  VII. 
Porphyrogenitus,  who  reigned  91 1 — 959,  was  cele- 
brated for  his  literary  works,  many  of  which  hare 
come  down  to  us. 

Constantius.  L I.  Sumamed  CMorua,  “the 
pale,"  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  305-306,  was  the  » m 
of  Eutropius,  a noble  Dardanian,  and  of  Claudia, 
daughter  of  Crispus,  brother  of  Claudius  1 1.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  Caesars  appointed  by  Maxi- 
mian  and  Diocletian  in  292,  and  received  the  po- 
vemment  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain  with  Trevir. 
(Treor-*)  as  his  residence.  At  the  same  time  he 
married  Theodora,  the  daughter  of  the  wife  *»: 
Maxim ian,  divorcing  for  that  purpose  his  wife 
Helena.  As  Caesar  he  rendered  the  empire  im- 
portant services.  His  first  effort  was  tn  reunite 
Britain  to  the  empire,  which  after  the  murder  of 
Carausius  was  governed  by  Allectus.  After  s 
struggle  of  3 3’ears  (293 — 296)  with  Allectus. 
Constantius  established  his  authority  in  Britain. 
He  was  equally  successful  against  the  Alemanni, 
whom  he  defeated  with  great  loss.  Upon  the  ab- 
dication of  Diocletian  and  Maximum,  in  3U5,  Coo- 
stantius  and  Galerius  became  the  Augusti.  Con- 
stantius died  15  months  nfterwards  (July,  306)  ax 
Eboracum  (York)  in  Britain,  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Piets,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  son  Constantine,  afterwards  the  Great,  who  roc- 
ceeded  him  in  his  share  of  the  government.  — 2- 
II.  Roman  emperor,  337 — 361,  third  son  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great  by  his  second  wife  Fausta.  Oa 
the  death  of  his  father  in  337,  he  received  tb- 
E.  as  his  share  of  the  empire.  Upon  his  accession 
he  became  involved  in  a serious  war  with  the  Per- 
sians, which  was  carried  on  with  a few  interrup- 
tions during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.  Tb» 
war  prevented  him  from  taking  any  part  in  the 
struggle  between  his  brothers  Constantine  and 
Constans,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  ai 
the  former,  and  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the 
sole  empire  of  the  W.,  340.  After  the  death  of 
Constans  in  350,  Constantius  marched  into  the  W. 
in  order  to  oppose  Magneutiua  and  Vetranio,  both 
of  whom  had  assumed  the  purple.  Vctranio  sub- 
mitted to  Constantius  and  Magnentius  was  finally 
crushed  in  353.  Thus  the  whole  empire  again  became 
subject  to  one  ruler.  In  354  Constantius  put  to  death 
his  cousin  Gallus,  whom  he  had  left  in  command 
of  the  Em  while  he  marched  against  th-'  usurpers 
in  the  W.  In  355  Constantius  made  Julian,  the 
brother  of  Gallus,  Caesar,  and  sent  him  into  Gaol 
to  oppose  the  barbarians.  In  360  Julian  was  pro- 
claimed Augustus  by  the  soldiers  at  Paris.  Con- 
stantius prepared  for  war  and  set  out  for  Europe, 
but  died  on  his  march  in  Cilicia,  361.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Julian.— 3.  III.  Emperor  of  the  West 
(a.  D.  421),  a distinguished  general  of  Honorius. 
He  defeated  the  usurper  Constantine  in  411,  and 
also  fought  successfully  against  the  barbarians.  Hr 
was  rewarded  for  these  services  with  the  hand  af 
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Placid  ia,  the  sister  of  Honorius.  In  421  he  was 
declared  Augustus  by  Honorius,  bat  died  in  the 
7 th  month  of  his  reign. 

Comus,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  some  in  later  times  with  Neptane. 
Hence  Livy  (i.  9)  calls  him  Neptunus  Eqnestri*. 
He  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  god  of  secret  de- 
liberations, but  he  was  most  probably  a god  of  the 
lower  world.  Respecting  his  festival  of  the  Con- 
nalia,  see  Did.  of  A nL  t.  v. 

Contrebla,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Celti- 
beri  in  Hispania  Tanaconensis,  S.  E.  of  Saragossa. 

ConvSnae,  a people  in  Aquitania  near  the  Py- 
renees and  on  both  sides  of  the  Garanina,  a mixed 
race  which  had  served  under  Sertorius,  and  were 
settled  in  Aquitania  by  Pompey.  They  possessed 
the  Jus  Latii.  Their  chief  town  was  Lugdmuun 
(St.  Bertrand  <U  Commintjrs),  situated  on  a solitary 
rock : in  its  neighbourhood  were  celebrated  warm 
baths.  Aqua®  Convenaram  (Bagnerea). 

Copae  (Kanrai : K&nra hvs  : nr.  Topoglia).  an  an- 
cient town  in  Boeotia  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake 
Copais,  which  derived  its  name  from  this  place.  It 
was  originally  situated  on  an  island  in  the  lake, 
which  island  was  subsequently  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a mole. 

Cop  Sis  (Kevwah  A i^yr)\  a lake  in  Boeotia,  and 
the  largest  lake  in  Greece,  formed  chiefly  by  the 
river  Cephisus,  the  waters  of  which  are  emptied 
into  the  Euboean  sea  by  several  subterraneous 
canals,  called  Katabothra  by  the  modem  Greeks. 
The  lake  was  originally  called  Cephisia,  under 
which  name  it  occurs  in  Homer,  and  subsequently 
different  parts  of  it  were  called  after  the  towns 
situated  on  it,  Haliartns,  Orchomenus,  Onchestus, 
Copoe,  Ac.;  but  the  name  Copais  eventually  became 
the  most  common,  because  near  Copae  the  waters 
of  the  lake  are  the  deepest  and  are  never  dried  up. 
Id  the  summer  the  greater  part  of  the  lake  is  dry, 
and  becomes  a green  meadow,  in  which  cattle  are 
pastured.  The  eels  of  this  lake  were  much  priaed 
in  antiquity,  and  they  retain  their  celebrity  in 
modem  times. 

Cophenor,  Cophes  (Kw^k,  Arrian., 

Strab.  Cabal),  the  only  grand  tributary  river  which 
flows  into  the  Indus  from  the  W.  It  was  the 
boundary  between  India  and  Ariana. 

C.  Coponlua,  praetor  b.  c.  49,  fought  on  the  side 
of  Pompey;  be  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in 
43.  but  his  wife  obtained  his  pardon  from  Antony 
by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honour. 

Co  prates  (Koirpdrjjs : Abzal),  a river  of  So- 
riana, flowing  from  the  N.  into  the  Pasitigris  on 
iu  W.  side. 

Copreua  (Kowpcfa),  son  of  Pelops,  who  after 
murdering  Iphitus,  fled  from  Elis  to  Mycenae, 
where  he  was  purified  by  Eurystheus. 

CoptoB  (Kmrrdj : Kofi , Hu.),  a city  of  the  The- 
bais  or  Upper  Egypt,  lay  a little  to  the  E.  of  the 
Nile,  some  distance  below  Thebe*.  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  it  was  the  central  point  of  the  commerce 
with  Arabia  and  India,  by  way  of  Berenice  and 
Myos-Hormos.  It  was  destroyed  by  Diocletian, 
but  again  became  a considerable  place.  The  neigh- 
bourhood was  celebrated  for  its  emeralds  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  produced  also  a light  wine. 

Cora  f Conuius : Cbri),  an  ancient  town  in  Latium 
in  the  Volscian  mountains,  S-E.  of  Velitrae,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive  Corax.  At 
Cori  there  are  remains  of  Cyclopian  walls  and  of 
aa  ancient  temple. 
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Cfir&cSsIum  (Kopax-fjaiov : Alaya ),  a very  strong 
city  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  borders  of  Pamphylia, 
standing  upon  a steep  rock,  and  possessing  a good 
harbour.  It  was  the  only  place  in  Cilicia  which 
opposed  a successful  resistance  to  Alexander,  and, 
after  its  strength  had  been  tried  more  than  once  in 
the  wars  of  the  Seleucidae,  it  became  at  last  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Cilici&n  pirates,  and  was  taken 
by  Pompey. 

Corasslae  (Kopa<r<rfai),  a group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Icarian  sea,  S.VV.  of  Icaria.  They  must  not 
be  confounded,  as  they  often  are,  with  the  islands 
Cors&ae  or  Corsiae  (K6p<rtai  or  K6p<riai ),  off  the 
Ionian  coast  and  opposite  the  promontory  Ampeloe 
in  Samos. 

Ctfr&x  (Kd/>a£),  a Sicilian  rhetorician,  who  ac- 
quired so  much  influence  over  the  citizens  by  his 
oratorical  powers,  that  he  became  the  leading  man 
in  Syracuse,  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus, 
B.C.  467.  He  wrote  the  earliest  work  on  the  art 
of  rhetoric,  and  his  treatise  (entitled  T was 
celebrated  in  antiquity. 

CorbUo,  Cn.  Domitlus,  a distinguished  general 
under  Claudius  and  Nero.  In  a.  d.  47  he  carried 
on  war  in  Germany  with  success,  but  his  fame 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  glorious  campaigns  against 
the  Parthians  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Though  be- 
loved by  the  army  he  continued  faithful  to  Nero, 
but  his  only  reward  was  death.  Nero,  who  had 
become  jealous  of  his  fame  and  influence,  invited 
him  to  Corinth.  As  soon  as  he  landed  at  Cen- 
chreae,  he  was  informed  that  orders  had  been  issued 
for  his  death,  whereupon  he  plunged  his  sword  into 
his  breast,  exclaiming,  H Well  deserved ! ” 

Corc^ra  ( K eptcvpa,  later  K 6pttupa ; KtpicvpaZos : 
Corfu  from  the  Byzantine  K opv<p<a\  an  island  in 
the  Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  about  38 
miles  in  length,  but  of  very  unequal  breadth.  It 
is  generally  mountainous,  but  possesses  many 
fertile  vallies.  Its  two  chief  towns  were  Corey ra, 
the  modern  town  of  Corfu,  in  the  middle  of  the  E. 
coast,  and  Cassiope,  N.  of  the  former.  The  ancients 
universally  regarded  this  island  as  the  Homeric 
Scheria  (2x*P^v),  where  the  enterprising  and  sea- 
loving  Pbaeacians  dwelt,  governed  by  their  king 
Alcinous.  The  island  is  said  to  have  also  borne 
the  name  of  Drep&ne  (AprncLyij)  or  the  14  Sickle  ” 
in  ancient  times.  About  b.  c.  700  it  was  colonised 
by  the  Corinthians  under  Cbersicrates,  one  of  the 
Bacchiadae,  who  drove  out  the  Liburnians,  who 
were  then  inhabiting  the  island.  It  soon  became 
rich  and  powerful  by  its  extensive  commerce;  it 
founded  many  colonies  on  the  opposite  coast,  Epi- 
damnus,  Apollonia,  Leucaa,  Anactorium;  and  it 
exercised  such  influence  in  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic 
seas  as  to  become  a formidable  rival  to  Corinth. 
Thus  the  two  states  early  became  involved  in  war, 
and  about  b.  c.  664  a battle  was  fought  between 
their  fleets,  which  is  memorable  as  the  most  ancient 
sea-fight  on  record.  At  a later  period  Corcyra  by 
invoking  the  aid  of  Athens  against  the  Corinthians 
became  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  431.  Shortly  afterwards  her  power 
declined  in  consequence  of  civil  dissensions,  in 
which  both  the  aristocratical  and  popular  parties 
were  guilty  of  the  most  horrible  atrocities  against 
each  other.  At  last  it  became  subject  to  the 
Romans  with  the  rest  of  Greece.  — Corfu  is  at 
present  one  of  the  7 Ionian  islands  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain  and  the  seat  of  government. 

Corcyra  Nigra  (Curzola,  in  Slavonic  Karkar ), 
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an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  sumaraed  the 
“ Black,"  on  account  of  its  numerous  forests,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  more  celebrated  Corcyra. 
It  contained  a Greek  town  of  the  same  name 
founded  by  Cnidos. 

Cord&ba  ( Cur dura),  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
Spain,  and  the  capital  of  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Baetis  ; made  a Roman  colony  u.  c.  152, 
and  received  the  surname  Patricia,  because  some 
Roman  patricians  settled  there ; taken  by  Caesar  in 
45  because  it  sided  with  the  Pompeians;  birthplace 
of  the  two  Senecas  and  of  Lucan.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Moors,  but  is  now  a decaying  place  with  55,000 
inhabitants. 

Corduine.  [Gordyene.] 

Cordus,  Cremutlus,  a Roman  historian  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was  accused  in  a.  d.  26 
of  having  praised  Brutus  and  denominated  Cassius 
**  the  last  of  the  Romans."  As  the  emperor  had 
determined  upon  his  death,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  by  starvation.  His  works  were  condemned 
to  be  burnt,  but  gome  copies  were  preserved  by  his 
daughter  Marcia  and  by  his  friends. 

Odrt  (Kdprj),  the  Maiden,  a name  by  which 
Persephone  is  often  called.  [Persephone.] 

Coressus  (KAp*<root).  1.  A lofty  mountain  in 
Ionia,  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles)  from  Ephesus, 
with  a place  of  the  same  name  at  its  foot.  — 2.  A 
town  in  the  island  of  Ceos. 

Coreaaus.  [Ceos.] 

Corflnlum  (Corfiniensis),  chief  town  of  the  Pe- 
ligni  in  Smnnium,  not  far  from  the  A temus, strongly 
fortified,  and  memorable  as  the  place  which  the 
Italians  in  the  Social  war  destined  to  be  the  new 
capital  of  Italy  in  place  of  Rome,  on  which  account 
it  was  called  Italica. 

Cdrinna  (K 6pivra\  a Greek  poetess,  of  Tanagra 
in  Boeotia,  sometimes  called  the  Theban  on  account 
of  her  long  residence  in  Thebes.  She  flourished 
about  B.  a 490, and  was  a contemporary  of  Pindar, 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  instructed,  and  over  whom 
she  gained  a victory  at  the  public  games  at  Thebes. 
Her  poems  were  written  in  the  Aeolic  dialect. 
They  were  collected  in  5 books,  and  were  chiefly 
lyrical.  Only  a few  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served. 

Corinthl&cui  Isthmus  ClaO^bs  K opiv&ov),  often 
called  simply  the  Isthmus,  lay  between  the  Co- 
rinthian and  Saronic  gulfs,  and  connected  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus with  the  mainland  or  Hellas  proper.  In 
its  narrowest  part  it  was  40  stadia  or  5 Roman, 
miles  across : here  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon  and 
the  Isthmian  gomes  were  celebrated  : and  here  also 
was  the  Diolcot  (A (oKkos),  or  road  by  which  ships 
were  dragged  across  from  the  bay  of  Schoenus 
to  the  harbour  of  Lechaeum.  Four  unsuccessful 
attempts  were  made  to  dig  a canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus, namely,  by  Dmetriu*  Poliorectes,  Julius 
Caesar,  Caligula,  and  Nero. 

Corinthlacus  Sinus  (Kopti'0<a*bv  or  KopivBioi 
K<f\Tor:  G.  of  Ispanto),  the  gulf  between  the  N. 
of  Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  begins,  according  to 
some,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  in  Aetolia  and 
the  promontory  Araxus  in  Admin,  according  to 
others,  at  the  straits  between  Rhium  and  Antir- 
rhium.  In  early  times  it  was  called  the  Crissaean 
Gulf  (Kpujtraiios  x6\iros),  and  its  eastern  part  the 
Alcyonian  Sea  (r)  ’AAkuovIv  ^«£\atrcra). 

ConnthuB  < K dptvQos : K oplvdios),  called  in  Ho- 
mer Ephyra  ('EtpOpyj),  a city  on  the  above-men-  j 
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tinned  Isthmus.  Its  territory,  called  Corinthis 
(K opurBla),  embraced  the  greater  part  of  tbe  Isth- 
mus with  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Peloponnesus ; 
it  was  bounded  N.  by  Megnria  and  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  S.  by  Argolis,  W.  by  Sicvonia  and  Phliaata, 
and  E.  by  the  Saronic  guff.  In  the  N.  and  S.  tbe 
country  is  mountainous,  but  in  the  centre  it  is  a 
plain  with  a solitary  and  steep  mountain  rising 
from  it,  the  Acrocorinthui  (’AKpoK<$p*r£os),  1900 
feet  in  height,  which  served  as  the  citadel  of  Co- 
rinth. The  city  itself  was  built  on  the  N.  side  of 
this  mountain  ; and  the  walls,  which  included  the 
Acrocorinthus,  were  86  stadia  in  circumference. 
It  had  2 harbours,  Cenchrsae  on  the  E.  or  Sa- 
ronic gulf,  and  Lxchabum  on  the  W.  or  Crissaean 
gulf.  Its  favourable  position  between  two  seas,  the 
difficulty  of  carrying  goods  round  Peloponnesus, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  trans- 
ported across  the  Isthmus,  raised  Corinth  in  very 
early  times  to  great  commercial  prosperity,  and 
made  it  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  Europe 
and  Asia.  Its  navy  was  numerous  and  powerful 
At  Corinth  the  first  triremes  were  built,  and  the 
first  6ea-fight  on  record  was  between  the  Corinthi- 
ans and  their  colonists  the  Corcyraean*.  Its  great- 
ness at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  numerous 
colonies,  Ambracia,  Corey ra,  Apoilonia,  Potidaeo, 
&c.  It  was  adorned  with  magnificent  buildings, 
and  in  no  other  city  of  Greece,  except  Athene,  were 
the  fine  arts  prosecuted  with  so  much  vigour  and 
success.  Its  commerce  brought  great  wealth  to  its 
inhabitants ; but  with  their  wealth,  they  became 
luxurious  and  licentious.  Thus  tbe  worship  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus)  prevailed  in  this  city,  and  in 
her  temples  a vast  number  of  courtezans  was  main- 
tained.— Corinth  was  originally  inhabited  by  the 
Aeolic  race.  Here  ruled  the  Aeolic  Sisyphus  and 
his  descendants.  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesas 
by  the  Dorians,  the  royal  power  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Heradid  Aletes.  The  conquering 
Dorians  became  the  ruling  class,  and  the  Aeolian 
inhabitants  subject  to  them.  After  Aletes  and  ha 
descendants  had  reigned  for  5 generations  royalty 
was  abolished ; and  in  its  stead  was  established  ac 
oligarchical  form  of  government,  confined  to  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Bacchiadae.  This  family 
was  expelled  B.C.  655  by  CYrsBLUS,  who  became 
tyrant  and  reigned  30  years.  He  was  succeeded. 
625,  by  his  son  Pkriandkr,  who  reigned  40  rears. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  585,  his  nephew  P«am- 
metichus  reigned  for  3 years,  and  on  his  fail  in 
581,  the  government  again  became  an  aristocracy. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Corinth  was  one  of  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  In  346  Timophanes 
attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  tbe  city,  but 
he  was  slain  by  his  brother  Timoleon.  It  main- 
tained its  independence  till  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian supremacy,  when  its  citadel  was  garrisoned 
by  Macedonian  troops.  This  garrison  was  ex- 
pelled by  Aratus  in  243,  whereupon  Corinth  joined 
the  Achaean  league,  to  which  it  continued  to  be- 
long, till  it  was  token  and  destroyed  in  146  by  L 
Mummius,  the  Roman  consul,  who  treated  it  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner.  Its  inhabitants  were 
sold  as  slaves ; its  works  ol  art,  which  were  cot 
destroyed  by  the  Roman  soldiery,  were  conveyed 
to  Rome ; its  buildings  were  razed  to  the  ground ; 
and  thus  was  destroyed  the  lumen  totiu*  G’mecwc, 
as  Cicero  calls  the  city.  For  a century  it  lay  id 
ruins ; only  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  and  s 
few  temples  remained  standing.  Iu  46  it  aw* 
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rebuilt  by  Caesar,  who  peopled  it  with  a colony  of 
vvurrans  and  descendant*  of  freedmen.  It  was 
now  called  Colonia  Julia  Corinihus ; it  became 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Actinia,  and 
woo  recorered  much  of  its  ancient  prosperity,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  became  noted  for  its  former 
licentiousness,  as  we  see  from  St.  Paul's  epistles  to 
the  inhabitants.  — The  site  of  Corinth  is  indicated 
by  7 Doric  columns,  which  are  the  only  remains  of 
the  ancient  city. 

Coriol&nos,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  early  Roman  legends.  His  original  name 
was  C.  or  Cm.  Marcius , and  he  received  the  sur- 
name Coriolanus  from  the  heroism  he  displayed  at  , 
the  capture  of  the  V olscian  town  of  CoriolL  H is 
haughty  bearing  towards  the  commons  excited  their  j 
fear  and  dislike,  and  when  he  was  a candidate  for 
the  consulship,  they  refused  to  elect  him.  After 
this,  when  there  was  a famine  in  the  city,  and  a 
Greek  prince  sent  com  from  Sicily,  Coriolanus  ad- 
vised that  it  should  not  be  distributed  to  the  com- 
mons, unless  they  gave  up  their  tribunes.  For  this 
he  was  impeached  and  condemned  to  exile,  B.  c. 
491.  He  now  took  refuge  among  the  Volscians, 
and  promised  to  assist  them  in  war  against  the 
Homans.  Attius  Tullius,  the  king  of  the  Vols- 
cians, appointed  Coriolanus  general  of  the  Volscian 
army.  Coriolanus  took  many  towns,  and  advanced 
unresisted  till  he  came  to  the  fotsa  Ciuilia , or 
Cluilian  dyke  close  to  Rome,  489.  Here  he  en- 
camped, and  the  Romans  in  alarm  sent  to  him 
emliassy  after  embassy,  consisting  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  state.  But  he  would  listen  i 
to  none  of  them.  At  length  the  noblest  matrons 
of  Rome,  beaded  by  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Corio- 
Janus,  and  Volumnia  his  wife,  with  his  2 little 
children,  came  to  his  tent.  His  mother's  reproaches, 
and  tiie  tears  of  his  wife  and  the  other  matrons, 
bent  his  purpose.  He  led  back  his  army,  and 
lived  in  exile  among  the  Volscians  till  his  death  ; 
though  other  traditions  relate  that  he  was  killed 
by  the  Volscians  on  his  return  to  their  country. 

Corioli  (Coriolanus),  a town  in  Latium,  capital 
of  the  Volsci,  from  the  capture  of  which  in  B.a 
493,  C.  Marcius  obtained  the  surname  of  Corio- 
lanus. 

Connasa  (K 6pna<ra\  an  inland  town  of  Pam- 
pbrlia,  or  of  Pisidia,  Liken  by  the  consul  Manlius. 

Cornelia.  1.  One  of  the  noble  women  at  Rome, 
guilty  of  poisoning  the  leading  men  of  the  state, 
a.  c.  331.  — 2.  Elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Afri- 
cadus  the  cider,  married  to  P.  Scipio  Nasica.  — 
3.  Younger  sister  of  No.  2,  married  to  Ti.  Sem-  ! 
pronius  Gracchus,  censor  169,  was  by  him  the 
mother  of  the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and  Caius. 
She  was  virtuous  and  accomplished,  and  united  in 
her  person  the  severe  virtues  of  the  old  Roman  ! 
matron,  with  the  superior  knowledge  and  refine-  j 
ment  which  then  began  to  prevail  in  the  higher 
classes  at  Rome.  She  superintended  with  the 
greatest  care  the  education  of  her  sons,  whom  she 
survived.  She  was  almost  idolized  by  the  people, 
who  erected  a statue  to  her,  with  the  inscription, 
C'OBNBLLA,  MOTHER  OP  TUB  GRACCHI.  — 4. 

Daughter  of  L.  Cinna,  married  to  C.  Caesar,  after- 
wards dictator.  She  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia, 
and  died  in  his  quaestorship,  68.-5.  Ihuighter  of 
MeteJlus  Scipio,  married  first  to  P.  Crassus,  the 
son  of  the  triumvir,  who  perished  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  the  Parthians,  53.  Next  year  she 
married  Pompey  the  Great,  by  whom  she  was 
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tenderly  loved.  She  accompanied  Pompey  to 
Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  and  saw  him 
murdered.  She  afterwards  returned  to  Rome,  and 
received  from  Caesar  the  ashes  of  her  husband, 
which  she  preserved  on  his  Alban  estate. 

Cornelia  Orestilla.  [Orkstilla.] 

Cornelia  Gens,  the  most  distinguished  of  all 
the  Roman  gentes.  All  it*  great  families  belonged 
to  the  patrician  order.  The  names  of  the  patrician 
families  are  : — Akvina,  Ckthkgus,  Cinna,  Cor- 
su8,  Dolabklla,  Lbntulua,  Maluginensis, 
Mammula,  Mkrula,  Rufinur,  Scipio,  Sisbn- 
na,  and  Sulla.  The  names  of  the  plebeian  fami- 
lies are  Balbur  and  Gall  us,  and  we  also  find 
various  cognomens,  os  Chrysogonls,  &c.  given 
to  freedmen  of  this  gens. 

Cornelius  Nepos.  [Nkpos.] 

Coralculum  (Comiculfinus),  a town  in  Latium 
in  the  mountains  N.  of  Tibur,  taken  aud  destroyed 
by  Tarquinius  Prise  us.  and  celebrated  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  parents  of  Servius  Tullius. 

Comlflclus.  1.  Q.,  a friend  of  Cicero,  was  tri- 
bune of  the  plehs,  B.  c.  69,  and  one  of  Cicero's 
competitors  for  the  consulship  in  64.  When  the 
Catilinarian  conspirators  were  arrested,  Cethegus 
was  committed  to  his  care.  — 2.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1. 
In  the  civil  war  (48)  he  was  quaestor  of  Caesar, 
who  sent  him  into  Illyricum  with  the  title  of 
propraetor : he  reduced  this  province  to  obedience. 
In  45  he  was  appointed  by  Caesar  governor 
of  Syria,  and  in  44  governor  of  the  province  of 
Old  Africa,  where  he  was  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death.  He  maintained  this  province  for  the 
senate,  but  on  the  establishment  of  the  triumvirate 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  T.  Sextius. 
Comificius  was  well  versed  in  literature.  Many 
have  attributed  to  him  the  authorship  of  the 
“ Rhetorica  ad  Herennium,"  usually  printed  with 
Cicero’s  works  ; but  this  is  only  a conjecture.  The 
Cornificius  who  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian  a*  the 
author  of  a work  on  rhetoric,  was  probably  a dif- 
ferent person  from  the  one  we  are  speaking  of. 
— 8.  one  of  the  generals  of  Octavianus  in  the 
war  against  Sex.  Pompey,  and  consul  35. 

Cornua,  a town  on  the  W.  of  Sardinia. 

Corniltus,  L.  Annaeus,  a distinguished  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Leptis  in  Libya.  He 
came  to  Rome,  probably  as  n slave,  and  was  eman- 
cipated by  the  Annaei.  He  was  the  teacher  and 
friend  of  the  poet  Porsius,  who  ha*  dedicated  his 
5th  satire  to  him,  and  who  left  him  his  library  and 
money.  He  was  banished  by  Nero,  a.  d.  68,  for 
having  too  freely  criticised  the  literary  attempts  of 
the  emperor.  He  wrote  a large  number  of  works, 
all  of  which  are  lost : the  most  important  of  them 
was  on  Aristotle's  Categories. 

Coroebus  ( KopmSos).  1.  A Phrygian,  son  of  Myg- 
don,  loved  Cassandra,  and  for  that  reason  fought  on 
the  side  of  the  Trojans:  he  was  slain  by  Neopto- 
lemus  or  Diomedes.— 2.  An  Elean,  who  gained  the 
victory  in  the  stadium  at  the  Olympic  games,  b.  c. 
776:  from  this  time  the  Olympiads  begin  to  be 
reckoned. 

Corone  ( Kopa-mj : Kopwvtvs  -vaitv j),  a town  in 
Messenia  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf, 
founded  b.  c.  371  by  the  Messenions  after  their 
return  to  their  native  country,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Thebans:  it  possessed  several  public  build- 
ings, and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  a celebrated 
temple  of  Apollo. 

Coronea  (K op<Zveia:  Koptuvcuos,  Kopc&vttos9-vios), 
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1.  A town  in  Boeotia,  S.W.  of  the  lake  Copais, 
situate  on  a height  between  the  river*  Phalarus 
and  Curalius ; a member  of  the  Boeotian  League ; 
in  it*  neighbourhood  was  the  temple  of  Athena 
Itorica,  where  the  festival  of  the  Pamboeotia  was 
celebrated.  Near  Coronea  the  Boeotian*  gained  a 
memorable  victory  over  the  Athenian*  under  Tol- 
mides,  b.  c.  447 ; and  here  Agesilau*  defeated  the 
allied  Greeks,  394.  — 2.  A town  in  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly. 

Coronia  (Kopwvls).  1.  The  mother  of  Aescu- 
lapius.— 2.  Daughter  of  Phoroneus,  king  of 
Phocis,  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  a crow, 
when  pursued  by  Poeeidon. 

Corseac.  [Corassiak.] 

Corgla  (Koporla,  also  Ko petal),  a town  in 
Boeotia  on  the  borders  of  Phoci*. 

Corsica,  called  Cyrnn*  by  the  Greeks  (Kvpvos : 
K upvtos,  Kvpyatof , Corsus : Cbrsico),  an  island  N. 
of  Sardinia,  spoken  of  by  the  ancient*  as  one  of 
the  7 large  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
ancients,  however,  exaggerate  for  the  most  part  the 
size  of  the  island ; its  greatest  length  is  1 1 6 miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  51.  It  is  moun- 
tainous and  was  not  much  cultivated  in  antiquity. 
A range  of  mountains  running  from  S.  to  N.  sepa- 
rates it  into  2 parts,  of  which  the  E.  half  was 
more  cultivated,  while  the  W.  half  wns  covered 
almost  entirely  with  wood.  Honey  and  wax  were 
the  principal  productions  of  the  island ; but  the 
honey  had  a bitter  taste  from  the  yew-trees  with 
which  the  island  abounded.  (Cyrneas  taros,  Virg. 
EcL  ix.  30.)  The  inhabitants  were  a rude  moun- 
tain race,  addicted  to  robbery,  and  paying  little 
attention  to  agriculture.  Even  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  empire  their  character  had  not  much  im- 
proved, as  we  see  from  the  description  of  Seneca, 
who  was  banished  to  this  island.  The  most  an- 
cient inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  Iberians; 
but  in  early  times  Ligurians,  Tyrrhenians,  Car- 
thaginians, and  even  Greeks  [Aleria],  settled 
in  the  island.  It  was  subject  to  the  Carthaginians 
at  the  commencement  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  but 
soon  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  subsequently  formed  a part  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Sardinia.  The  Romans  founded  several 
colonies  in  the  island,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  Mariana  and  Aleria. 

Corsote  (Kopesrrfj : Ency,  Ru.),  a city  of  Me- 
sopotamia, on  the  Euphrates,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mascas  or  Saocoras  ( Wady-el-Seba),  which 
Xenophon  found  already  deserted. 

Cortona.  (Cortonensis : Cortona),  one  of  the 
12  cities  of  Etruria,  lay  N.W.  of  the  Trasimene 
lake,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Italy. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  orginally  called  Cory  thus 
from  its  reputed  founder  Corythua,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  father  of  Dardanus.  It  is  also  called 
CVoton,  Cothomia , Cyrtonium,  be.  The  Croton 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  57)  was  probably 
Cre*ton  in  Thrace  and  not  Cortona,  as  many  mo- 
dern writers  have  supposed.  Crotona  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  founded  by  the  Umbrian*, 
then  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Pelasgians, 
and  subsequently  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  It  was  afterwards  colonized  by 
the  Romans,  but  under  their  dominion  sunk  into 
insignificance.  The  remains  of  the  Peasgic  walls  of 
this  city  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  in  all 
Italy:  there  is  one  fragment  120  feet  in  length, 
composed  of  blocks  of  enormous  magnitude. 
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Conmc&nlus,  TL,  consul  b.  c.  280,  with  P.  Va- 
lerius Laevinus,  fought  with  success  against  the 
Etruscans  and  Pyrrhus.  He  was  the  first  plebeian 
who  was  created  pontifex  maximus.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  possessed  a 
profound  knowledge  of  pontifical  and  civil  law,  and 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  gave  regular  in- 
struction in  law. 

Corvlmis  Messala.  [Mbsbala.] 

Corvus,  M.  Vil^rios,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
men  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  He  obtained 
the  surname  of  Cornu,  or  M Raven,”  because,  when 
serving  as  military  tribune  under  Camillus,  B.C. 
349,  he  accepted  the  challenge  of  a gigantic  Gaul 
to  single  combat,  and  was  assisted  in  the  conflict 
by  a raven  which  settled  upon  his  helmet,  and  flew 
in  the  face  of  the  barbarian.  He  was  6 times 
consul,  b.  c.  348,  346,  343,  335,  300,  299,  and 
twice  dictator,  342,  301,  and  by  his  military 
abilities  rendered  the  most  memorable  services  to 
his  country.  His  most  brilliant  victories  were 
gained  in  his  third  consulship,  343,  when  he  de- 
feated the  Samnites  at  Mt.  Ganrus  and  at  Suessula ; 
and  in  his  other  consulship#  he  repeatedly  defeated 
the  Etruscans  and  other  enemies  of  Rome.  He 
reached  the  age  of  100  years,  and  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  a memor- 
able example  of  the  favours  of  fortune. 

Corybantes,  priests  of  Cybele  or  Rhea  in 
Phrygia,  who  celebrated  her  worship  with  enthu- 
siastic dances,  to  the  sound  of  the  drum  and  the 
cymbal.  They  are  often  identified  with  the  Cu- 
retes  and  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  and  thus  are  said  to 
have  been  the  nurses  of  Zeus  in  Crete.  They  were 
called  Galli  at  Rome. 

Corycla  ( Kwpvtda  or  Kwpo*cfs),  a nymph,  who 
became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycorus  or  Lyce- 
reus,  and  from  whom  the  Corycian  cave  in  raour.t 
Parnassus  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
The  Muses  are  sometimes  called  by  the  poets  Cbry- 
ddes  Nympkae. 

Corf  cm  (Kdpvicos:  Kcvpwios,  Corycius).  1. 
( Koraka ).  a high  rocky  hill  on  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
forming  the  S.W.  promontory  of  the  Erythraean 
peninsula.— 2.  A city  of  Pampbylia,  near  PhaseU 
and  Mt.  Olympus  ; colonized  afresh  by  Attains  II. 
Pbiladelphus  ; taken,  and  probably  destroyed,  by 
P.  Servilius  Isauricus.  — 3.  (Ru.  opp.  the  island  of 
Khorgos ),  a city  in  Cilicia  Aspen*,  with  a good 
harbour,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Lam  us  and 
the  Calvcadnus.  20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  from  tie 
city,  was  a grotto  or  glen  in  the  mountains,  called 
the  Corycian  Cave  (KwpwtJov  Hyrpor)  celebrated 
by  the  poets,  and  also  famous  for  its  saffron.  At 
the  distance  of  100  stadia  (10  geog.  miles)  from 
Corycus,  was  a promontory  of  the  same  name. 

Corydallus  (KopoSaAAds : Kopt/SoAAc vs ),  a de- 
rmis in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoonus, 
situate  on  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  which 
divides  the  plain  of  Athens  from  that  of  Eletnis. 

Coryphaalum  (Kopv^><£<nov),  a promontory  ic 
Messetiia,  enclosing  the  harbour  of  Py  los  on  the  N~ 
with  a town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

Corythus  (KipuBos),  an  Italian  hero,  son  et 
Jupiter,  husband  of  Electra,  and  father  of  Iasna 
and  Dardanus,  is  said  to  hare  founded  Con  thus 
(Cortona). 

COS,  Coos,  Cods  (Kwr,  Kdws  ; Kwos,  Cd'tis  ; Aa. 
Stance),  one  of  the  islands  called  Sporades,  lay  off  the 
coast  of  Caria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  op- 
posite to  Halicarnassus.  In  early  times  it  w as  called 
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Centaur.  (Meto,  e from  the  Parthenon.)  Page  101 . 


Cerbcru*.  {From  a lirunzu  Statue.)  PamKB. 


Dnuahls.  (Visconti,  Mu#.  Pio  Clem.,  vol.  I,  lav.  30.)  1'hkl*  2»7. 


Cybcle  an<l  Cory  bautes  with  Infant  Ze'w  (Jupiter.) 
; Mum*o  Capitolino.)  Pa^e  192. 


Charon,  Ilcmiwi  or  Mercury,  ami  Soul. 

(Ftom  a Homan  Lump.)  Patm  107. 
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COSA. 

Merftpis  and  Nymphaea.  It  was  colonized  by 
Aeolian  a,  but  became  a member  of  the  Dorian 
confederacy.  Its  chief  city,  Cos,  stood  on  the  N.E. 
side  of  the  island,  in  a beautiful  situation,  and  had 
a good  harbour.  Near  it  stood  the  Asclepieum, 
or  temple  of  Asclepius,  to  whom  the  island  was 
sacred,  and  from  whom  its  chief  family,  the  Ascie- 
piadae,  claimed  their  descent.  The  island  was  very 
fertile  ; its  chief  productions  were  wine,  ointments, 
and  the  light  transparent  dresses  called  u Coae 
vestea.”  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  physician 
Hippocrates,  who  was  an  Asclepiad,  of  the  poet 
Philetas,  and  of  the  painter  Apelles,  whose  pictures 
of  Antigonus  and  of  Venus  Anadyomene  adorned 
the  Asclepieum.  Under  the  Romans,  Cos  was 
favoured  by  Claudius,  who  mode  it  a free  state, 
and  by  Antoninus  Pius,  who  rebuilt  the  city  of 
Cos  after  its  destruction  by  on  earthquake. 

Cosa  or  Cossa  (Coss&nus).  1.  (Anaedonia%  about 
5 miles  S.  £.  of  OrbettUo\  a city  of  Etruria  near 
the  sea,  W’ith  a good  harbour,  called  Ilerculia  Portus , 
was  a very  ancient  place  ; and  after  the  fail  of  Falerii 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities.  It  was  colonized 
by  the  Romans  B.  c.  273,  and  received  in  197  an 
addition  of  1000  colonists.  There  are  still  exten- 
sive ruins  of  its  walls  and  towers,  built  of  poly- 
gonal masonry.  — 2.  A town  in  Lucania  near 
Thurii. 

Cosconlus.  1.  C.,  praetor  in  the  Social  war, 
B.  c.  89,  defeated  the  Samnites.— 2.  C.,  praetor  in 
the  consulship  of  Cicero  C3  ; governed  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  province  of  Further  Spain  ; was 
one  of  the  20  commissioners,  in  59,  to  carry  into 
execution  the  agrarian  law  of  Julius  Caesar,  but 
died  in  this  year.— 3.  C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  59, 
aedile  57,  and  one  of  the  judicea  at  the  trial  of  P. 
Sextius,  5G. 

Cosmas  (Kcxr^ar),  commonly  called  Indico- 
plei'stf.s  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
Nourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.  d.  535. 
In  early  life  he  followed  the  employment  of  a mer- 
chant, and  visited  many  foreign  countries,  of  which 
he  gave  an  account  in  his  Toiroypatpla  Xpi cmavor^, 
Topographia  Christiana^  in  12  books,  of  which  the 
greater  part  is  extant. 

Cosrdes.  I.  King  of  Parthia.  [Arsaces  XXV.] 
— 2.  King  of  Persia.  [Sassanidaz.] 

Cossaea  ( Korrtrat'a),  a district  in  and  about  M. 
Zagrovon  the  N.E.  side  of  Susiana,  and  on  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Persia,  inhabited  by  a rude, 
warlike,  predatory  people,  the  Cossaei  (Ko<r<ra7oi), 
whom  the  Persian  kings  never  subdued,  but  on 
the  contrary,  purchased  their  quiet  by  paying  them 
tribute.  Alexander  conquered  them  (b.c.  325-24), 
and  with  difficulty  kept  them  in  subjection  ; after 
bis  death,  they  soon  regained  their  independence. 
Their  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  modern  name  of  Susiana,  Khuzistan%  and  is 
possibly  connected  with  the  Cush  of  the  0.  T. 

Cos s us,  Cornelius,  the  name  of  several  illustrious 
Romans  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  was  Ser.  Cornelius  Cossus, 
consul  b.  d 428,  who  killed  Lar  Tolumnius,  the 
king  of  the  Veii,  in  single  combat,  and  dedicated 
his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Foretriua  — the 
2nd  of  the  3 instances  in  which  the  spolia  opima 
were  won. 

Cossutlus,  a Roman  architect,  who  rebuilt  at 
the  expense  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens,  about  b.c.  168,  in 
the  most  magnificent  Corinthian  style. 
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Coiyra  (Pantelaria),  also  written  Cossyra,  Co' 
syrua,  Cosura,  Cossura,  a small  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean near  Malta. 

Cdthon.  [Carthago.] 

Cotlso.  a king  of  the  Dacians,  conquered  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  by  Lentulus. 

Cotta,  Aurelius.  L C.,  consul  b.  c.  252  and 
248,  in  both  of  which  years  he  fought  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians  with  success.  — 2.  C., 
consul  200,  fought  against  the  Boii  and  the  other 
Gauls  in  the  N.  of  Italy. — 3.  L.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  154,  and  consul  144.  —4.  L.,  consul  119, 
opposed  C.  Marius,  who  was  then  tribune  of  the 
plebs.— 5.  C.t  was  accused  under  the  lex  Varia,  91, 
of  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Italian  allies,  and 
went  into  voluntary  exile.  He  returned  to  Rome 
when  Sulla  was  dictator,  82;  and  in  75  he  was 
consul  with  L.  Octavius.  He  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Gaul,  and  died  immediately  after  his 
return  to  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished orators  of  his  time,  and  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  De  Oralure , 
and  the  De  Natura  Deorum^  in  the  latter  of  which 
works  he  maintains  the  cause  of  the  Academics.— 
6.  M.,  brother  of  No.  5,  consul  74,  with  L.  Licinius 
Lucullua,  obtained  Bithynia  for  his  province,  and 
was  defeated  by  Mithridates  near  Chalcedon.— 7. 
L.,  brother  of  Nos.  5 and  6,  praetor  70,  when  he 
carried  the  celebrated  law  (/ear  Aurelia  judiciaria) 
which  entrusted  the  judicia  to  the  senators,  equitea, 
and  tribuni  aerarii.  He  was  consul  65  with  L. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  after  the  consuls  elect,  P. 
Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetus,  had  been  condemned 
of  ambitus.  He  supported  Cicero  during  his  con- 
sulship, and  proposed  bis  recall  from  exile.  In  the 
civil  war  he  joined  Caesar,  whom  he  survived. 

Cotta,  L.  Aurxmculeius.on e of  Caesar’s  legates  in 
Gaul,  perished  along  with  Sabinus  in  the  attack  made 
upon  them  by  Ambiorix,  B.  c.  54.  [Ambiorix.] 

Cottlus,  son  of  Donnus,  king  of  several  Ligurian 
tribes  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  derived  their 
name  from  him.  [Alpes.]  He  submitted  to  Au- 
gustus, who  granted  him  the  sovereignty  over  12 
of  these  tribes,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus.  Cottius 
thereupon  made  roads  over  the  Alps,  and  erected 
(b.  c.  8)  at  Segusio  (Suza),  a triumphal  arch  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  extant  at  the  present  day. 
His  authority  was  transmitted  to  his  son,  upon 
whom  Claudius  conferred  the  title  of  king.  On  his 
death.  Ills  kingdom  was  made  a Roman  province 
by  Nero. 

Cottns,  a giant  with  100  hands,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Gaea. 

Cotyla,  L.  Varltu,  one  of  Antony’s  most  in- 
timate friends,  fought  on  his  side  at  Mutina, 
B.C.  43. 

Cdtylas  CKdruAor),  the  highest  peak  of  M.  Ida 
in  the  Troad,  containing  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Scamander,  Granicus,  and  Aesepus. 

CStydra  (Korvwpa),  a colony  of  Sinope,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tibareni,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus 
Polemoniacus,  at  the  W.  end  of  a bay  of  the  same 
name,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  10,000 
Greeks  embarked  for  Sinope.  The  foundation  of 
Pharnacia  reduced  it  to  insignificance. 

Co  tys  or  CotyttO  ( K (hvs  or  Kotottw),  a Thracian 
divinity,  whose  festival,  the  CotyUia  (iJirt.  of  Ant. 
s.  r.),  resembled  that  of  the  Phrygiau  Cybele.  and 
was  celebrated  with  licentious  revelry.  In  later 
times  her  worship  was  introduced  at  Athens  and 
Corinth.  Those  who  celebrated  her  festival  were 
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called  Baptae,  from  the  purifications  which  were 

originally  connected  with  the  solemnity. 

Cdtys  (Kdruy).  1.  King  of  Thrace,  b.  c.  382 — 
358,  was  for  a short  time  a friend  of  the  Athenians, 
but  carried  on  war  with  them  towards  the  close  of 
his  reign.  He  was  cruel  and  sanguinary,  and  was 
much  addicted  to  gross  luxury  and  drunkenness. 
He  was  murdered  by  two  brothers  whose  father 
he  had  injured.— 2.  K ing  of  the  Odrysae  in  Thrace, 
assisted  Perseus  against  Rome,  b.  c.  168.  His  son 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome,  whereupon 
he  sued  for  peace  and  was  pardoned  by  the  Romans. 
—3.  A king  of  Thrace,  who  took  part  against  Caesar 
with  Pompey,  48.-4.  King  of  Thrace,  son  of 
Rhoeraetalces,  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  He  carried  on  war  with  his  uncle  Rhe- 
scuporis,  by  whom  he  was  murdered,  a.  d.  19. 
Ovid,  during  his  exile  at  Tomi,  addressed  on  epistle 
to  him  {Ex  Pont.  ii.  9). 

GrlgUfl  {Kpdyos\  a mountain  consisting  of  8 
summits,  being  a continuation  of  Taurus  to  the 
W.,  and  forming,  at  its  extremity,  the  S.W.  pro- 
montory of  Lycia  ( Yetly-Booroon,  i.  e.  Seven  Capes). 
Some  of  its  summits  show  traces  of  volcanic  action, 
and  the  ancients  had  a tradition  to  the  same  effect. 
At  its  foot  was  a town  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
sea-shore,  between  Pvdna  and  Pntara.  Parallel  to 
it,  N.  of  the  river  Guuctta,  was  the  chain  of  Anti- 
crSgus.  The  greatest  height  of  Cragus  exceeds 
3000  feet 

Cranae  (Kpavdij),  the  island  to  which  Paris  first 
carried  Helen  from  Peloponnesus  (Horn.  II.  iiL 
445),  is  said  by  some  to  be  an  island  off  Gythium 
in  Laconia,  by  others  to  be  the  island  Helena  off 
Attica,  and  by  others  again  to  be  C^thera. 

Cranaus  (Kpavadv),  king  of  Attica,  the  son-in- 
law  and  successor  of  Cecrops.  He  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom  by  his  son-in-law  Amphictyon. 

Cranii-ium  (K pdvioi,  K pdviov : Kpaetos : Kra- 
rtia  nr.  Argosiol i),  a town  of  Cephallenia  on  the 
S.  coast. 

CriLndn  or  Crann8n  (KpowJr,  K pavrsfy : Kpav- 
vdvios),  in  ancient  times  Ephyra,  a town  in  Pe- 
lasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  not  far  from  I^rissa. 

Crantor  ( Kpdyra/p),o(  Soli  in  Cilicia,  an  Acade- 
mic philosopher,  studied  at  Athens  under  Xeno- 
c rates  and  Polcmo,  and  flourished  b.  c.  300.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  are 
lost,  and  was  the  first  who  wrote  commentaries  on 
Plato's  works.  Most  of  his  writings  related  to 
moral  subjects  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  2.  4).  One  of  his  most 
celebrated  works  was  On  Grief,  of  which  Cicero 
made  great  use  in  the  3rd  book  of  his  Tusculan 
Disputations,  and  in  the  Consolalio , which  he  com- 
posed on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Tullia. 

Cra*8lpe*,FurIus,Ciccro's  son-in-law,  the  second 
husband  of  Tullia,  whom  he  married  b.  c.  56,  but 
from  whom  he  was  shortly  afterwards  divorced. 

Crassus,  Liclnlus.  1.  P.,  praetor  b .c.  176,  and 
consul  171,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
Perseus. — 2.  C.,  brother  of  No.  1,  praetor  172, 
and  consul  168. — 3.  C.,  probably  son  of  No.  2, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  145,  was  distinguished  as  a 
popular  leader.  — 4.  P.,  sumamed  Dices  or  Rick, 
elected  pontifex  maxiinus  212,  curule  aedile 
211,  praetor  208,  and  consul  205  with  Scipio 
African  us,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  Hannibal 
in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  died  183.— 0.  P.,  sumamed 
Dives  Mucianus , son  of  P.  Mucins  Scnevola,  was 
adopted  by  the  son  of  No.  4.  In  131  he  was 
consul  and  pontifex  maximus,  and  was  tho  first 
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priest  of  that  rank  who  went  beyond  Italy.  He 
carried  on  war  against  Ariatonicus  in  Asia,  but 
was  defeated  and  slain.  He  was  a good  orator  and 
jurist.  — 6.  M.,  sumamed  AtjeJastus,  because  he 
is  said  never  to  have  laughed,  was  grandfather  of 
Crassus  the  triumvir.  — f.  P.,  sumamed  Dives,  son 
of  No.  6,  and  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was  the 
proposer  of  the  lex  Licinio,  to  prevent  excessive 
expense  in  banquets,  but  in  what  year  is  uncertain. 
He  was  consul  97,  and  carried  on  war  in  Spain  for 
some  years.  He  was  censor  89  with  L.  Julius 
Caesar.  In  the  civil  war  he  took  part  with  Sulla, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  when  Marius  and 
Cinna  returned  to  Rome  at  the  end  of  87.  — 8. 1L, 
sumamed  Dives , the  triumvir,  younger  son  of 
No.  7.  His  life  was  spared  by  Cinna,  after  the 
death  of  his  father;  but  fearing  Cinna,  he  after- 
wards escaped  to  Spain,  where  he  concealed  himself 
for  8 months.  On  the  death  of  Cinna  in  84,  he 
collected  some  forces  and  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
whence  he  passed  into  Italy  in  83  and  joined  Sulla, 
on  whose  side  he  fought  against  the  Marian  party. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  he  was  rewarded  by 
donations  of  confiscated  property,  and  thus  greatly 
increased  his  patrimony.  His  ruling  passion  was 
money,  and  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  its  accu- 
mulation. He  was  a keen  and  sagacious  speculator. 
He  bought  multitudes  of  slaves,  and,  in  order  to 
increase  their  value,  had  them  instructed  in  lucrative 
arts.  He  worked  silver  mines,  cultivated  fanes 
and  built  houses,  which  he  let  at  high  rents.  In 
71  he  was  appointed  praetor  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Spartacus  and  the  gladiators;  be 
defeated  Spartacus,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle,  and 
he  was  honoured  with  an  ovation.  In  70  Crassus 
was  consul  with  Pompey;  he  entertained  the  popu- 
lace at  a banquet  of  1 0,000  tables,  and  distributed 
com  enough  to  supply  the  family  of  every  citizen 
for  3 months.  He  did  not,  however,  co-operate  cor- 
dially with  Pompey,  of  whose  superior  influence 
he  was  jealous.  He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
Pompey  bv  Caesar's  mediation,  and  thus  was  formed 
between  them,  in  60,  the  so-called  triumvirate.  [See 
p.  133,  b.]  In  55  Crassus  was  again  consul  with 
Pompey,  and  received  the  province  of  Syria,  where 
he  hoped  both  to  increase  his  wealth  and  to  acquire 
military  glory  by  attacking  the  Parthians.  He  set 
out  for  his  province  before  the  expiration  of  b.s 
consulship,  and  continued  his  march  notwithstand- 
ing the  unfavourable  omens  which  occurred  to  hna 
at  almost  every  step.  After  crossing  the  Euphrates 
in  54, he  did  not  follow  up  the  attack  upon  Piuthia, 
but  returned  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  the  winter. 
In  53  he  again  crossed  the  Euphrates;  be  was 
misled  by  a crafty  Arabian  chieftain  to  march  into 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  where  he  was  attacked 
by  Surenas,  the  general  of  the  Parthian  king, 
Orodes.  In  the  battle  which  followed  Crassus  was 
defeated  with  immense  slaughter,  and  retreatrd 
with  the  remainder  of  his  troops  to  Carrhae  (the 
Horan  of  Scripture).  The  mutinous  threats  of  his 
troops  compelled  him  to  accept  a perfidious  invita- 
tion from  Surenas,  who  offered  a pacific  interview, 
at  which  he  was  slain  either  by  the  enemy,  or  by 
some  friend  who  desired  to  save  him  from  the  dis- 
grace of  becoming  a prisoner.  His  head  was  cot 
off  and  sent  to  Orodes,  who  caused  melted  gold  to 
be  poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  fallen  enemy,  say- 
ing, **  Sate  thyself  now  with  that  metal  of  which 
in  life  thou  wert  so  greedy."  — 9.  M.,  surnamed 
Dives,  son  of  No.  8,  served  under  Caesar  in  Gael, 
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ted  at  the  breaking  oat  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  was 
praefect  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  —10.  P.,  younger  son 
of  No.  8-,  was  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaui  from  58  to 
66.  In  54  he  followed  his  father  to  Syria,  and  fell 
in  the  battle  against  the  Parthian*.— 11.  L.,  the 
celebrated  orator.  At  the  age  of  21  (a  c.  1 19),  he 
attracted  great  notice  by  hia  prosecution  of  C.  Carbo. 
Ne  was  consul  in  95  with  Q.  Scaevola,  when  he 
proposed  a law  to  compel  all  who  were  not  citisens 
to  depart  from  Rome:  the  rigour  of  this  law  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  Social  war.  He  was  after- 
wards proconsul  of  Gaul.  In  92  he  was  censor, 
when  he  caused  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rheto- 
ririaas  to  be  closed.  He  died  in  91,  a few  days 
after  opposing  in  the  senate  the  consul  L.  Philippus. 
an  enemy  of  the  aristocracy.  Crassus  was  fond  of 
elegance  and  luxury.  His  house  upon  the  Palatium 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  at  Rome,  and  was 
adorned  with  coatly  works  of  art-  As  an  orator  he 
surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  In  the  treatise 
De  Oraiort  Cicero  introduce*  him  as  one  of  the 
speakers,  and  he  is  understood  to  express  Cicero’s 
own  sentiments. 

Crastfnus,  one  of  Caesar's  veterans,  commenced 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  b.  c.  48,  and  died  fighting 
bravely  in  the  foremost  line. 

Cratirui  (,  KpaTf  p6s).  L A distinguished  general 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  death  (b.  c.  323) 
he  received  in  common  with  Antipater  the  govern 
ment  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  He  arrived  in 
Greece  in  time  to  render  effectual  assistance  to 
Aniipater  in  the  Lamian  war.  At  the  close  of  this 
war  he  married  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
Soon  after  he  accompanied  Antipater  in  the  war 
against  the  Aetolians,  and  in  that  against  Perdiccas 
in  Asia.  He  fell  in  a battle  against  Eumenes,  in 
321.— 2.  Brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  compiled 
historical  documents  relative  to  the  history  of  J 
Attica.  — 3.  A Greek  physician,  who  attended  the 
familv  of  Atticus,  mentioned  also  by  Horace  (Sat. 

a.  3 i6i). 

Crites  (K pdnjs).  1.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the 
old  comedy,  began  to  flourish  b.  c.  449,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  comic  poets.  He 
excelled  chiefly  in  mirth  and  fun,  and  was  the  first 
Attic  poet  who  brought  drunken  persons  on  the 
stage.  — 2.  Of  Tralles,  an  orator  or  rhetorician  of 
the  school  of  Isocrates.  — 3.  Of  Thebes,  a pupil  of 
the  Cynic  Diogenes,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
gnished  of  the  Cynic  philosophers,  flourished  about 
320.  Though  heir  to  a large  fortune,  he  re- 
nounced it  all,  and  lived  and  died  as  a true  Cynic, 
disregarding  all  external  pleasures,  and  restricting 
himself  to  the  most  absolute  necessaries.  He  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  the  “ Door-opener,”  because 
it  was  his  practice  to  visit  every  house  at  Athens, 
and  rebuke  its  inmates.  He  married  Hipparchia, 
the  daughter  of  a family  of  distinction,  who  threat- 
ened to  commit  suicide  when  her  parents  opposed 
her  union  with  the  philosopher.  He  wrote  several  J 
works  which  are  lost,  for  the  epistles  extant  under 
his  name  are  not  genuine. — 4.  Of  Athens,  the 
pupil  and  friend  of  Polemo,  and  his  successor  in 
the  chair  of  the  Academy,  about  270.  He  was 
the  teacher  of  Arcesilaiis,  Theodoras,  and  Bion 
Borjsthcuites.  — 5.  Of  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  a cele- 
brated grammarian.  He  was  brought  up  at  Tarsus, 
whence  he  removed  to  Pergamos,  where  he  founded 
the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar,  in  opposition  to 
the  Alexandrian.  He  wrote  a commentary  on  the 
Homeric  poems,  in  opposition  to  Aristarchus,  and 
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supported  the  system  of  anomaly  (avtt/xaXia)  against 
that  of  analogy  (hyaAoyla).  He  also  wrote  com- 
mentaries oil  the  other  Greek  poets,  and  works  on 
other  subjects,  of  which  only  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  157  he  was  sent  by  Attalus  as  an 
ambassador  to  Rome,  where  he  introduced  for  the 
first  time  the  study  of  grammar. 

Crathia  (KpaBu).  1.  (Oo/a),a  river  in  Achain, 
rises  in  a mountain  of  the  same  name  in  Arcadia, 
receives  the  Styx  flowing  down  from  Nonacris, 
and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Aegae.  — 2.  (Cmft),  a 
river  in  lower  Italy,  forming  the  boundary  on  the 
E.  between  Lucania  and  Bnittii,  and  falling  into 
the  6ea  near  Sybaris.  At  its  mouth  wa*  a cele- 
brated temple  of  Minerva : its  waters  were  fabled 
to  dye  the  hair  blond. 

Cr&tlnus  (KpaTi^os).  1.  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Athenian  poets  of  the  old  comedy, 
was  born  B.C.  519,  but  did  not  begin  to  exhibit 
till  454,  when  he  was  65  years  of  age.  He  ex- 
hibited 21  plays  and  gained  9 victories.  He  was 
the  poet  of  the  old  comedy.  He  gave  it  its  pe- 
culiar character,  and  he  did  not,  like  Aristophanes- 
live  to  see  its  decline.  Before  his  time  the  comio 
poets  had  aimed  at  little  beyond  exciting  the  laugh- 
ter of  their  audience : he  was  the  first  who  made 
comedy  a terrible  weapon  of  personal  attack,  and 
the  comic  poet  a severe  censor  of  public  and  private 
vice.  He  is  frequently  attacked  by  Aristophanes, 
who  charges  him  with  habitual  intemperance,  an 
accusation  which  was  admitted  by  Cratimu  him- 
self who  treated  the  subject  in  a very  amusing 
way  in  his  Uvrlni.  This  play  was  acted  in  423, 
when  the  poet  was  96  years  of  age  ; it  gained  the 
prize  over  the  Coanus  of  Amipsias  and  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes.  Cratinus  died  in  the  following 
year,  at  the  age  of  97.-2.  The  younger,  an 
Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  a contem- 
porary of  Plato  the  philosopher,  flourished  as  late 
as  324. 

Cratippu*  (Kpdrcnros).  1.  A Greek  historian 
and  contemporary  of  Thucydides,  whose  work  he 
completed.  — 2.  A Peripatetic  philosopher  of  My- 
tilene,  a contemporary  of  Pompey  and  Cicero,  the 
latter  of  whom  praises  him  highly.  He  accom- 
panied Pompey  in  hia  flight  after  the  bottle  of  Phar- 
salia. b.  c.  48.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Athens, 
where  young  M.  Cicero  was  his  pupil  in  44.  Through 
tho  influence  of  Cicero,  Cratippus  obtained  from 
Caesar  the  Roman  citizenship. 

Cratos  (KpdTor),  the  personification  of  strength, 
a son  of  Uranus  and  Ge. 

Cratjflua  (KpdroAor),  a Greek  philosopher,  a 
pupil  of  Heraclitus,  and  one  of  Plato's  teachers. 
Plato  introduces  him  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  the 
dialogue  which  hears  his  name. 

Crem£ra,  a small  river  in  Etruria,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber  a little  above  Rome  : memorable  for 
the  death  of  the  300  Fabii. 

Cremna  (K prjpva:  ( ihermn , Rti.),  a strongly 
fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  built  on  a precipitous  rock 
in  the  Taurus  range,  and  noted  for  repeated  obsti- 
nate defences : a colony  under  Augustus. 

Cremni  (Kpifyivof),  an  emporium  of  the  free 
Scythians  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Palus  Maeotis. 

Cremona  ( Cremonensis : Cremona) , a Roman 
colony  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  N.  of  the  Po,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  confluence  of  the  Addua 
and  the  Po,  was  founded  together  with  Placentia 
b.  c.  219  as  a protection  against  the  Gauls  and 
Hannibal's  invading  armv.  It  soon  became  a 
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place  of  great  importance  and  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  cities  in  the  N.  of  Italy ; bat  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Vitellius,  it  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  a.  d.  69.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  but  never  recovered  its 
former  greatness. 

Cremonis  Jugum.  [Alps*.] 

Cremtitlui  Cordus.  [Corpus.] 

Creon  (Kptwr).  L King  of  Corinth,  son  of 
Lycaethus,  whose  daughter,  Glauce  or  Creusa,  mar- 
ried Jason.  Med&a,  thus  forsaken,  sent  Glauce  a 
garment  which  burnt  her  to  death  when  she  put  it 
on ; the  palace  took  fire,  and  Creon  perished  in  the 
flames.  — 2.  Son  of  Menoecus,  and  brother  of  Jo- 
caste,  the  wife  of  Laius.  After  the  death  of  Laius, 
Creon  governed  Thebes  for  a short  time,  and  then  sur- 
rendered the  kingdom  to  Oedipus,  who  had  delivered 
the  country  from  the  Sphinx.  [Oedipus.]  When 
Kteocles  and  Polyrrtces,  the  sons  of  Oedipus,  fell  in 
battle  by  each  other's  hands,  Creon  became  king 
of  Thebes.  His  cruelty  in  forbidding  burial  to 
the  corpse  of  Polynices,  and  his  sentencing  An- 
tigone to  death  for  disobeying  his  orders,  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  his  own  son  Haemon.  For 
details  see  Antigone. 

Creophylui  fK p**i<pv\os\  of  Chios,  one  of  the 
earliest  epic  poets,  said  to  have  been  the  friend  or 
son-in-law  of  Homer.  The  epic  poem  Oi’xoXlo  or 
Ch’xaAlaf  aAcecnr,  ascribed  to  him,  related  the  con- 
test which  Hercules,  for  the  sake  of  Iole,  undertook 
with  Eurytua,  and  the  capture  of  Oechalia. 

Cresphontes  (Kpti<r<p6vTr)t),  an  Heraclid,  son  of 
Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  conquerors  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, obtained  Messenia  for  his  share.  During 
an  insurrection  of  the  Messenians,  he  and  two  of 
his  sons  were  slain.  A third  son,  Aepytus,  avenged 
his  death.  [Aepytus.] 

Crestdnla  (Kpijorwrla  : ij  Kp7j<moyiK-f})y  a dis- 
trict in  Macedonia  between  the  Axius  and  Strymon, 
near  Mt.  Cercine,  inhabited  by  the  Crestonaei 
(KpTjo-TwPOJoi),  a Thracian  people:  their  chief  town 
was  Creston  or  Crestone  (K p^<rr«p,  Kpr\<rrti>vj)\ 
founded  by  the  Pelnsgians.  This  town  is  erro- 
neously supposed  by  some  WTiters  to  be  tbe  same 
as  Cortona  in  Italy. 

Creta  ( : Kprjreuos  : Candia\  one  of  the 
largest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  nearly 
equidistant  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  but 
always  reckoned  as  part  of  Europe.  Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.  is  about  1 60  miles  : its  breadth  is 
very  unequal,  being  in  the  widest  part  about  35 
miles,  and  in  the  narrowest  only  fi.  A range  of 
mountains  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
island  from  E.  to  W.,  sending  forth  spurs  N.  and 
S. : in  the  centre  of  the  island  rises  Mt.  Ida  far  above 
all  the  others.  [Ida.]  The  rivers  of  Crete  are  nu- 
merous, but  are  little  more  than  mountain-torrents, 
and  are  for  the  most  part  dry  in  summer.  The 
country  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  fertility 
and  salubrity.  — Crete  was  inhabited  at  an  early 
period  by  a numerous  and  civilized  population. 
Homer  speaks  of  its  hundred  cities  ( Kp^rrj  <kot6u- 
•oAir,  //.  ii.  649)  ; and  before  the  Trojan  war  my- 
thology told  of  a king  Minos,  who  resided  at 
Cnoasua,  and  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
island.  He  is  said  to  have  given  laws  to  Crete, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  prince  who  had  a navy, 
with  which  he  suppressed  piracy  in  the  Aegaean. 
After  his  descendants  had  governed  the  island 
for  some  generations,  royalty  was  abolished,  and 
the  cities  became  independent  republics,  of  which 
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Cnossus  and  Gortyna  were  the  most  important, 
and  exercised  a kind  of  supremacy  over  the  rest. 
The  ruliug  class  were  the  Dorians  who  settled 
in  Crete  about  60  years  after  the  Dorian  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  reduced  the  former  inhabit- 
ants, the  Pelasgians  and  Aehaeans,  to  subjection. 
The  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  island 
thus  became  Dorian,  and  many  of  the  ancients  sup- 
posed that  the  Spartan  constitution  was  borrowrd 
from  Crete.  The  chief  magistrates  in  the  cities 
were  the  Cosmi,  1 0 in  number,  chosen  from  certain 
families : there  was  also  a Gtnma,  or  senate  ; and 
an  Ecolesia  or  popular  assembly,  which,  however, 
had  very  little  power.  (For  details,  see  Did.  of 
Ant.  art  Cosmi.)  At  a later  time  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  was  overthrown  and  a democratical 
form  of  government  established.  The  ancient 
Doric  customs  likewise  disappeared,  and  the  people 
became  degenerate  in  their  morals  and  character. 
The  historian  Polybius  accuses  them  of  numerous 
vices,  and  the  Apostle  Paul,  quoting  the  Cretan 
poet  Epimenidea,  describes  them  as  “alway  liars, 
evil  beasts,  slow  bellies  *’  ( Titus , i.  1*2).  — The 
Cretans  were  celebrated  as  archers,  and  frequently 
served  as  mercenaries  iu  the  armies  of  other  nations 
The  island  was  conquered  by  Me  tel  I us.  who 

received  in  consequence  the  surname  Creticus  (b.c. 
GB — 66),  and  it  became  a Roman  province.  Crete 
and  Cyrenaica  subsequently  formed  one  province. 

Creteui  or  Catreus  {Kfnjrtvs ).  son  of  Minus  by 
Pasiphac  or  Crete,  and  hither  of  Althemenee. 

Cretheus  (Kpvjflevi),  son  of  Aeolus  and  En- 
arete,  wife  of  Tyro,  and  father  of  Aeson,  Pheres, 
Amythaon,  and  Hippolyte : he  was  the  founder  of 
Iolcus. 

Cretdpfilis  (KprjrdiroAir),  a town  in  the  district 
of  Milyaa  in  Asia  Minor,  assigned  sometimes  to 
Pisidia,  sometimes  to  Pamphylia. 

Creusa  (Kpfowra).  L A Naiad,  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  became  by  Peneus  the  mother  of  Hyp- 
seus  and  Stilbe.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Ereclilheus  and 
Praxithea,  wife  of  Xuthus,  and  mother  of  Acbaeus 
and  Ion.  She  is  said  to  have  been  beloved  by 
Apollo,  whence  Ion  is  sometimes  called  ber  son  by 
this  god.  — 3.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuta, 
wife  of  Aeneas,  and  mother  of  Ascaniua.  She 
perished  on  the  night  of  the  capture  of  Troy*  har- 
ing been  separated  from  her  husband  in  the  coa- 
fution.  —4.  Daughter  of  Creon,  who  fell  a victim 
to  the  vengeance  of  Medea.  [Creon,  No.  l.j 

Creusis  or  Creusa  (K /xwm,  Kp*ov<ra  : Kpev- 
crict/r),  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Boeotia,  the 
harbour  of  Thespiae. 

Crimlsa  or  Crimissa  (Kpl/iura,  Kplfuaaa:  C 
dell'  A lice) , a promontory  on  the  E.  const  of  Brat- 
tium,  with  a town  of  the  same  name  upon  it,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Philoctctes,  a little  S.  of 
the  river  Crimisus. 

Crimisus  or  Crimisaus  (Kpijunrdr,  Kpi iuocii\ 
a river  in  the  W.  of  Sicily,  hills  into  the  Hypsa : 
on  its  bnnks  Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians, 

b.  c.  339. 

Crin&gfiras  (KpivcryApas ),  of  M vtilene,  tbe  author 
of  50  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus. 

Crispin  us,  a person  ridiculed  by  Horace  (Sat.  i 
1.  120),  is  said  to  have  written  bad  verses  on  tbe 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  sumamed 
Aretalogus. 

Crispus,  Flavius  Julius,  eldest  son  of  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  was  appointed  Caesar  a.  d.  317, 
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and  rained  great  distinction  in  a campaign  against 
the  Franks  and  in  the  war  with  Licimus.  But 
having  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  step-mother 
Fausta,  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  father,  326. 

Crispus  Passienus,  husband  of  Agrippina,  and 
step-father  of  the  emperor  Nero,  was  distinguished 
as  an  orator. 

Crispus,  VIblui,  of  Vercelli,  a contemporary  of 
Quintilian,  and  a distinguished  orator. 

Crissa  or  Criaa  (KpiVcro,  K pltra  : Kpi<r<reuos), 
and  Cirrha  (Klfi&a : Kt^alox),  towns  in  Phocis,  re- 
garded by  some  ancient,  as  well  as  by  some  modern 
writers  as  the  same  ; but  it  seems  most  probable 
that  Crissa  was  a town  inland  S.W.  of  Delphi, 
and  that  Cirrha  was  its  port  in  the  Crissaean  gulf. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  levied  contributions 
upon  the  pilgrims  frequenting  the  Delphic  oracle, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Ainphictyons  declared 
war  against  them,  B.  c.  595,  and  eventually  de- 
stroyed them.  Their  territory,  the  rich  Crissaean 
plain,  was  declared  sacred  to  the  Delphic  god,  and 
was  forbidden  to  be  cultivated.  The  cultivation 
of  this  plain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ainphiasa  led  to 
the  Sacred  War,  in  which  Philip  was  chosen  ge- 
neral of  the  Amphictyons,  338.  Crissa  remained 
in  ruins,  but  Cirrha  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and 
became  the  harbour  of  Delphi. 

Crftla*  (KptrtasX  L Son  of  Dropides,  a con- ; 
temporary  and  relation  of  Solon’s.— 2.  Son  of 
Callaeschrua,  and  grandson  of  the  above,  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  by  whose  instructions  he 
profited  but  little  in  a moral  point  of  view.  JIc 
was  banished  from  Athena,  and  on  his  return  he 
became  leader  of  the  oligarchical  party.  He  was 
one  of  the  3t)  tyrauts  established  by  the  Spartans 
B.C.  404,  and  was  conspicuous  above  all  his  col- 
leagues for  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Munychia  in  the  same  year,  fighting 
against  Thrasybulus  and  the  exiles.  He  was  a 
distinguished  orator,  and  some  of  his  speeches  were 
extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  He  also  wrote  poems, 
dramas,  and  other  works.  Some  fragments  of  his 
elegies  are  still  extant 

Critdlaua  (KprrdAaos).  L Of  Phaselis  in  Lycia, 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens  under  Ariston  of 
Ceos,  whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Peri- 
patetic school.  In  b.  c.  155  he  was  sent  by  the 
Athenians  as  ambassador  to  Rome  with  C&meades 
and  Diogenes.  [Carnradks.]  He  lived  up- 
wards of  82  years,  but  we  have  no  further  parti- 
culars of  his  life.  — 2.  General  of  the  Achaean 
League,  147,  distinguished  hv  his  bitter  enmity  to 
the  Romans.  He  was  defeated  by  Metellus,  and 
was  never  heard  of  after  the  battle. 

Crlton  ( Kp/ritf*').  L Of  Athens,  a friend  and 
disciple  of  Socrates,  whom  he  supported  with  his 
fortune.  He  had  made  every  arrangement  for  the 
escape  of  Socrates  from  prison,  and  tried,  in  rain, 
to  persuade  him  to  fly,  as  we  see  from  Plato's 
dialogue  named  after  him.  Criton  wrote  1 7 dia- 
logues on  philosophical  subjects,  which  are  lost.— 
2.  A physician  at  Rome  in  the  1st  or  2nd  century 
after  Christ,  perhaps  the  person  mentioned  by 
Martial  ( Epigr . xi.  60.6):  he  wrote  several  medical 
works. 

Criti-metopon  (K piov  ntr*wov)%  i.  e.  “ Ram's 
Front-”— L A promontory  at  the  S.  of  the  Tauric 
Chersonesus.— 2.  A promontory  at  the  S.W.  of 
Crete. 

Crius  (KpToj),  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Ge. 
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Crfc&Ulop&iia  (KpoKo&tlhvr  x6\is).  1.  (Em- 
beshundaf  \ a city  of  Upper  Egypt,  in  the  Nomos 
Aphroditopolites.  — 2.  [Aksinoe,  No.  7.] 

Crocus,  the  beloved  friend  of  Smilax,  was 
changed  by  the  gods  into  a saffron  plant. 

Crocylea  (ra  KpoxuAcia),  according  to  Homer 
( IL  ii.  633),  a place  in  Ithaca,  but  according  to 
Strabo,  in  Leucas  in  Acamania. 

Croesus  (K potaos),  last  king  of  Lydia,  son  of 
Aiyattes,  reigned  h.  c.  560 — 546,  but  was  pro- 
bably associated  in  the  kingdom  during  his  father's 
life.  The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  most 
glorious.  He  subdued  all  the  nations  between 
the  Acgaean  and  the  river  Halve,  and  made  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  tributary  to  him.  The 
fame  of  his  power  and  wealth  drew  to  his  court  at 
Sardis  all  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  among 
them  Solon,  whose  interview  with  the  king  was 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  In  reply  to  the  question 
who  was  the  happiest  man  he  had  ever  seen,  the 
sage  taught  the  king  that  no  man  should  be 
deemed  happy  till  he  had  finished  his  life  in  a 
happy  way.  Alarmed  at  the  growing  power  of 
the  Persians,  Croesus  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  whether  he  should  march  against 
the  Persians.  Upon  the  reply  of  the  oracle,  that, 
if  he  marched  against  the  Persians,  he  would 
overthrow  a great  empire,  he  collected  a vast  army 
and  marched  against  Cyrus.  Near  Sinope  an 
indecisire  battle  was  fought  between  the  two 
armies ; whereupon  he  returned  to  Sardis,  and 
disbanded  his  forces,  commanding  them  to  re- 
assemble in  the  following  spring.  But  Cyrus 
appeared  unexpectedly  before  Sardis  ; Croesus 
led  out  the  forces  still  remaining  with  him,  but 
was  defeated,  and  the  city  was  taken  after  a 
siege  of  14  days.  Croesus,  who  was  taken  alive, 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death.  As  he 
stood  before  the  pyre,  the  warning  of  Solon  came 
to  his  mind,  and  he  thrice  uttered  the  name  of 
Solon.  Cyrus  inquired  who  it  was  that  he  called 
on  ; and,  upon  hearing  the  story,  repented  of  his 
purpose,  and  not  only  spared  the  life  of  Croesus, 
but  made  him  his  friend.  Croesus  survived  Cyrus, 
and  accompanied  Cambyses  in  his  expedition 
against  Egypt. 

Crommyon  or  Crom^dn  ( Kpo/uuu«£i',  Kpofivvv), 
a town  in  Megans  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  afterwards 
belonged  to  Corinth  ; celebrated  in  mythology  on 
account  of  its  wild  sow,  which  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

CronXus  Mons  (K p6riov  6 pos),  a mountain  iu 
Elis  near  Olympia,  with  a temple  of  Cronus. 

Cronus  (Kpdeor),  the  youngest  of  the  Titans, 
son  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  father  by  Rhea  of  Ileslia, 
Demeter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and  Zeus.  At 
the  instigation  of  his  mother,  Cronus  unmanned 
his  father  for  having  thrown  the  Cyclopes,  who 
were  likewise  his  children  by  Ge,  into  Tartarus. 
Out  of  the  blood  thus  shed  sprang  up  the  Erinnyes. 
When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered  from  Tartarus, 
the  government  of  the  world  was  taken  from 
Uranus  and  given  to  Cronus,  who  in  his  turn  lost 
it  through  Zeus,  as  was  predicted,  to  him  by  Ge 
and  Uranus.  [Zeus.]  The  Romans  identified 
their  Saturnus  with  Cronus.  [Saturnus.] 

Cropla  (K panrtia),  an  Attic  demus  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Leontis. 

Crotdn  or  Crotona  (Crotoniensis,  Crotonensis, 
Crotoniata : CVo/oaa),  a Greek  city  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  on  the  river  Aesarus,  and  in  a very 
healthy  locality,  was  founded  by  the  Achaeans 
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under  Myscellns  of  Aegae,  assisted  by  the  Spartan3, 
ii.  c.  710.  Its  extensive  commerce,  the  virtue  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  excellence  of  its  institutions, 
made  it  the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  town  in 
the  S.  of  Italy.  It  owed  much  of  its  greatness  to 
Pythagoras,  who  established  his  school  here.  Gym- 
nastics were  cultivated  here  in  greater  perfection 
than  in  any  other  Greek  city  ; and  one  of  its 
citizens,  Milo,  was  the  most  celebrated  athlete  in 
Greece.  It  attained  its  greatest  power  by  the  de- 
struction of  Sybaris  in  510  ; but  it  subsequently 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  severe  defeat  it  sus- 
tained from  the  Locrians  on  the  river  Sagras.  It 
suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  with  Dionysius,  Aga- 
thocles,  and  Pyrrhus  ; and  in  the  2nd  Punic  war 
a considerable  part  of  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited. 
It  received  a colony  from  the  Romans  in  195. 

CrustumSrfa,  -rium,  also  Crustumlum  (Crus- 
tumlnus),  a town  of  the  Sabines,  situated  in  the 
mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Allia,  was  con- 
quered both  by  Romulus  and  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

Cteatus.  [Molionkk.] 

Ct§slas  ( K-Hjouxj),  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  a con- 
temporary of  Xenophon,  was  private  physician  of 
Artaxerexes  Mnemon,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  war  against  his  brother  Cyrus,  b.  c.  401.  He 
lived  17  years  at  the  Persian  court,  and  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect  a great  work  on  the  history  of 
Persia  (Ilffxri/cd),  in  23  books.  The  first  6 con- 
tained the  history  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  down 
to  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  The 
next  7 contained  the  history  of  Persia  down  to 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  the  remain- 
ing lU  carried  the  history  down  to  the  time  when 
Ctesias  left  Persia,  *.  e.  to  the  year  398.  All 
that  is  now  extant  is  a meagre  abridgment  in 
Photius  and  a number  of  fragments  preserved  in 
Diodorus  and  other  writers.  The  work  of  Ctesias 
was  compiled  from  Oriental  sources,  and  its  state 
merits  arc  frequently  at  variance  with  those  of 
Herodotus.  Ctesias  also  wrote  a work  on  India 
(‘It'difcd)  in  one  book,  of  which  we  possess  an 
abridgment  in  Photius.  This  work  contains  nu- 
merous fables,  but  it  probably  gives  a faithful  pic- 
ture of  India,  as  it  was  conceived  by  the  Persians. 
The  abridgment  which  Photius  made  of  the  Per- 
sica  and  Indica  of  Ctesias  has  been  printed  sepa- 
rately by  Lion,  Gottingen,  1823,  and  by  B&lir, 
Frankfort,  1824. 

Cteslblus  (KrrjoYffioj),  celebrated  for  his  me- 
chanical inventions,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  and  Euergetes, 
about  B.  c,  250.  Ilis  lather  was  a barber,  but 
his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  me- 
chanics. He  is  said  to  have  invented  a clepsydra 
or  water-clock,  a hydraulic  organ  (SSpavAty),  and 
other  machines,  and  to  have  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  elastic  force  of  air  and  apply  it  as  a 
moving  power.  He  was  the  teacher,  and  has  been 
supposed  to  hare  been  the  lather  of  Hero  Alexan- 
drinus. 

CtesTph5n  (Kr TjiTupwy),  son  of  Leosthenes  of 
Anaphlystus,  was  accused  by  Aeschines  for  having 
reposed  the  decree,  that  Demosthenes  should  be 
onoured  with  the  crown.  [Akscuinks.] 

Ctealphon  (Krriaifwv : KrijaufxiyrKK : Tukti 
ATcura,  Ru.),  a city  of  Assyria,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  3 Roman  miles  from  Seleucia  on  the  W. 
bank,  first  became  an  important  place  under  tho 
Parthian*,  whose  kings  used  it  for  some  time  os  a 
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winter  residence,  and  afterwards  enlarged  and  for- 
tified it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  their  empire. 
It  is  said  to  have  contained  at  least  100,000  inha- 
bitants. In  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Parthian*  and  Persians,  it  was  taken,  first  by  Trajan 
( a.  o.  1 1 5),  and  by  several  of  the  later  emperors, 
but  Julian  did  not  venture  to  attack  it,  even  after 
his  victory  over  the  Persians  before  the  city. 

Ctesippus  (Krfiffnrwos).  1.  Two  sons  of  Her- 
cules, one  by  Deianira,  and  the  other  by  Asty- 
damia.  — 2.  Son  of  Polytherses  of  Same,  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Philoetius,  the 
cow-herd. 

Cul&ro,  afterwards  called  Gratianop<51is  (Gre- 
noble) in  honour  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  a town  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Isara  (Is&re). 

Cullgo  or  CulSo,  Q Tcrentlus.  L A senator  of 
distinction,  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  b.c.  201.  To  show  his  gratitude  to  P. 
Scipio,  he  followed  his  triumphal  car,  wearing  the 
pileus  or  cap  of  liberty,  like  an  emancipated  slave. 
In  1 87  he  was  praetor  peregrinus,  and  in  this  year 
condemned  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  on  the  charge  of 
having  misappropriated  the  money  gained  in  the 
war  with  Antiochus.  — 2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs, 
58,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  Cicero’s  recall  from 
banishment.  In  the  war  which  followed  the  death 
of  Caesar  (43),  Culleo  was  one  of  the  legates  of 
Lepidus. 

Cumae  (Kvfnj:  Kvfxtuosy  Cum&nus),  a town  in 
Campania,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  co- 
lonies in  Italy  and  Sicily,  was  founded  by  Cumae 
in  Acolis,  in  conjunction  with  Chalets  and  Eretria 
in  Euboea.  Its  foundation  is  placed  in  B.c.  1050, 
but  this  date  is  evidently  too  early.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  a steep  hill  of  ML  Gaurus,  a little  N.  of 
the  promontory  Misenum.  It  became  in  early 
times  a great  and  flourishing  city  ; its  commerce 
was  extensive ; its  territory  included  a great  part 
of  the  rich  Campanian  plain ; ha  population  was 
at  least  60,000 ; and  its  power  is  attested  by  its 
colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  — Puteoli,  Palaeopolis, 
afterwards  Neapolis,  Zancle,  afterwards  Mcssana. 
But  it  had  powerful  enemies  to  encounter  in  the 
Etruscans  and  the  Italian  nations.  It  was  also 
weakened  by  internal  dissensions,  and  one  of  its 
citizens  Aristodemus  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
place.  Its  power  became  so  much  reduced  that  it 
was  only  saved  from  the  attacks  of  the  Etruscans 
by  the  assistance  of  Hiero,  who  annihilated  the 
Etruscan  fleet,  474.  It  maintained  its  independ- 
ence till  4 1 7,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Campa- 
nians and  most  of  its  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves. 
From  this  time  Capua  became  the  chief  city  of 
Campania ; and  although  Cumae  was  subsequently 
a Roman  municipium  and  a colony,  it  continued 
to  decline  in  importance.  At  last  the  Acropolis 
was  the  only  part  of  the  town  that  remained,  and 
this  was  eventually  destroyed  by  Norses  in  his 
wars  with  the  Goths.  — Cumae  was  celebrated  as 
tho  residence  of  the  earliest  Sibyl,  and  as  the  place 
where  Tarquinius  Superbus  died. — Its  ruins  are  still 
to  be  seen  between  the  Logo  di  Patria  and  Fusanx 

Cunaxa  (Kourafa),  a small  town  in  Babylonia, 
on  the  Euphrates,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  here 
between  the  younger  Cyrus  and  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  in  which  the  former  was  killed 
(b.  c.  401).  Its  position  is  uncertain.  Plutarch 
(Arias.  8)  places  it  500  stadia  (50  geog.  miles) 
| above  Babylon  ; Xenophon,  who  dues  not  mention 
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ft  by  name,  makes  the  battle  field  360  stadia  (36 
geo g.  miles)  from  Babylon. 

Cupiennlus,  attacked  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  2.  36), 
is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  have  been  a friend  of 
Augustas,  hut  is  probably  a fictitious  name. 

Cnpra  (Cuprensis).  L Maritima  ( Marano  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Afonecchia ),  a town  in  Picenum, 
with  an  ancient  temple  of  Juno,  founded  by  the 
Pflasgians  and  restored  by  Hadrian. — 2.  Mon- 
tana* a town  near  No.  ] in  the  mountains. 

Cures  (Gen.  Curium),  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Sabines,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  T.  Tatius 
and  N urns  Pompilius : from  this  town  the  Romans 
are  said  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Quirites. 

Curetes  (Kovprrrsv),  a mythical  people,  said  to 
be  the  roost  ancient  inhabitants  of  Acarnania  and 
Aetolia ; the  latter  country  was  called  Curetis  from 
them.  They  also  occur  in  Crete  as  the  priests  of 
Zeus,  and  are  spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the 
Corybantes  and  Idacan  Dactyli.  The  infant  Zeus 
was  entrusted  to  their  care  by  Rhea ; and  by 
clashing  their  weapons  in  a warlike  dance,  they 
drowned  the  cries  of  the  child,  and  prevented  his 
father  Cronus  from  ascertaining  the  place  where 
he  waa  concealed. 

Curia*.  [Curium.] 

CuriAtli,  a celebrated  Alban  family.  3 brothers 
of  this  family  fought  with  3 Roman  brothers,  the 
Horatii,  and  were  conquered  by  the  latter.  In 
consequence  of  their  defeat.  Alba  became  subject 
to  Rome. 

Curia  tlus  Ma  tern  us.  [Matxrnus.] 

Cflrio,  C.  Scribonlus.  L Praetor  b.c.  121,  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time.  — 
2.  Son  of  N o.  1 , tribune  of  the  plebs,  a.  c.  90 ; after- 
wards served  under  Sulla  in  Greece  ; waa  praetor 
82  ; consul  76  ; and  after  his  consulship  obtained 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  barbarians  as  far  N.  as  the  Da- 
nube. He  was  a personal  enemy  of  Caesar,  and 
supported  P.  Clodius,  when  the  latter  was  accused 
of  violating  the  sAcra  of  the  Bona  Dea.  In  57  he 
was  appointed  pontifex  maximus,  and  died  53. 
He  had  some  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  was  a 
friend  of  Cicero.— 3.  Son  of  No.  2,  also  a friend  of 
Cicero,  was  a most  profligate  character.  He  was 
married  to  Fulvia,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Antony, 
lie  at  first  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party,  by 
whose  influence  he  was  made  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
50  ; but  he  was  bought  over  by  Caesar,  and  em- 
ployed his  power  as  tribune  against  his  former 
friends.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
(49),  he  was  sent  by  Caesar  to  Sicily  with  the 
title  of  propraetor.  He  succeeded  in  driving  Cato 
out  of  the  island,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Africa, 
where  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Juba  and  P. 
Attius  Varus. 

Curiosolit&e,  a Gallic  people  on  the  Ocean  in 
Armorica  near  the  Veneti,  in  the  country  of  the 
modem  Consult  near  St.  Malo. 

Curium  (K ovpiov:  K ovpuvs:  nr.  Piscopia  Ru.), 
a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  near  the  pro- 
montory Curias,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lycus. 

Curfus  DentAtua.  [D*ntatus.] 

Curius,  M.\  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero  and 
Atticus,  lived  for  several  years  as  a negotiator  at 
patrae  in  Peloponnesus.  In  his  will  he  left  his 
property  to  Atticus  and  Cicero.  Several  of  Ci- 
cero’s letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

Cursor,  L.  Paplrlus.  1.  A distinguished  Ro- 
man general  in  the  2nd  Samnite  war,  was  5 times 
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consul  (b.c.  333,  320,  319,  315,  313),  and  twice 
dictator  (325,  309).  He  frequently  defeated  the 
Sammies,  but  his  greatest  victory  over  them  was 
gained  in  his  2nd  dictatorship.  Although  a great 
general,  he  was  not  popular  with  the  soldiers  on  ac- 
count of  his  severity.  — 2.  Son  of  No.  1,  was,  like 
his  father,  a distinguished  general.  In  both  his 
consulships  (293,  272)  he  gained  great  victories 
over  the  Samnites,  and  in  the  2ud  he  brought  the 
3rd  Samnite  war  to  a close. 

Curtius,  Mettus  or  Mettlus,  a distinguished 
Sabine,  fought  with  the  rest  of  his  nation  against 
Romulus.  According  to  one  tradition,  the  Locus 
Curtius,  which  was  part  of  the  Roman  forum,  was 
called  after  him  ; because  in  the  liattle  with  the 
Romans  he  escaped  with  difficulty  from  a swamp, 
into  which  his  horse  had  plunged.  But  the  more 
usual  tradition  respecting  the  name  of  the  Lacus 
Curtius  related  that  in  B.  c.  362  the  earth  in  the 
forum  gave  way,  and  a great  chasm  appeared, 
which  the  soothsayers  declared  could  only  be  filled 
up  by  throwing  into  it  Rome's  greatest  treasure ; that 
thereupon  M.  Curtius,  a noble  youth,  mounted  his 
steed  in  full  armour ; and  declaring  that  Rome  pos- 
sessed no  greater  treasure  than  a brave  and  gallant 
citizen,  leaped  into  the  abyss,  upon  which  the 
earth  closed  over  him. 

Curtius  Mont  Anus.  [Montan  us.] 

Curtius  Rufus,  Q,.,  the  Roman  historian  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Respecting  his  life,  and  the 
time  at  which  he  lived,  nothing  is  known  with 
certainty.  Some  critics  place  him  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Vespasian,  and  others  as  late  as  Constan- 
tine ; but  the  earlier  date  is  more  probable  than 
the  later.  The  work  itself,  entitled  De  Rebus 
Gratis  Alcxandri  Magni,  consisted  of  10  books, 
but  the  first  2 are  lost,  and  the  remaining  8 are 
not  without  considerable  gaps.  It  is  written  in  a 
pleasing  though  somewhat  declamatory  style.  It 
is  taken  from  good  sources,  but  the  author  fre- 
quently show*  his  ignorance  of  geography,  chrono- 
logy, and  tactics.  The  best  editions  are  by  Zumpt, 
Berlin,  1826,  and  MUtzcll,  Berlin,  1843. 

Cutlllae  Aquae.  [Aquak,  No.  3.] 

CyAnfi  (KucU'n),  a Sicilian  nymph  and  playmate 
of  Proserpine,  changed  into  a fountain  through  grief 
at  the  loss  of  the  goddess. 

CyanSae  Insulae  (KuoWcu  vrjaot  or  w4rp<u, 
Ureb-Juki),  2 small  rocky  islands  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Thracian  Bosporus  into  the  Euxine,  the 
Planctae  (nAdyarcu)  and  SymplAgAdes  (2u/u- 
■w\rrydSts)  of  mythology,  so  called  because  they  are 
said  to  have  been  once  moveable  and  to  have 
rushed  together,  and  thus  destroyed  every  ship 
that  attempted  to  pass  through  them.  After  the 
ship  Argo  had  passed  through  them  in  safety,  they 
became  stationary.  [See  p.  76,  r.] 

Cyaxares  (Kuo^dpTjs),  king  of  Media  b.  c.  634 
— 594,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of  Deioccs. 
He  was  the  most  warlike  of  the  Median  kings,  and 
introduced  great  military  reforms.  He  defeated 
the  Assyrians,  who  had  slain  his  father  in  battle, 
and  he  Uid  siege  to  Ninus  (Nineveh).  But  while 
he  was  before  tho  city,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Scythians,  who  held  the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia 
for  28  year*  (634 — 607),  but  were  at  length  driven 
out  of  Asia  by  Cyaxares.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Scythians,  Cyaxares  again  turned  his  arms 
against  Assyria,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  (probably  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar), 
he  took  and  destroyed  Ninus,  in  606.  He  subse- 
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quently  carried  on  war  for  5 years  against  Alyattes, 
king  of  Lydia.  [Alyattes.]  Cvaxares  died  in 
594,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages.  — 
Xenophon  speaks  of  a Cvaxares  II.,  king  of  Media, 
son  of  Astyages,  respecting  whom  see  Cyrus. 

Cyblle.  [Rhea.] 

Cybistra  (rd  Kv€t<rrpa\  an  ancient  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  several  times  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Ep.  ad 
Earn.  xv.  2,  4,  ad  Alt.  ▼.  1 8, 20),  who  describes  it  as 
lying  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Taurus,  in  the  part  of  Cap- 
padocia bordering  on  Cilicia.  Strabo  places  it  300 
stadia  ( 30  geo g.  miles)  from  Tyana.  Mention  is 
made  of  a place  of  the  same  name  (now  Kara 
//t'war),  between  Tyana  and  Caesarea  ad  Argaetim ; 
but  this  latter  can  hardly  be  believed  to  be  identical 
with  the  former. 

Cycl&des  ( Ku*Ad3*s),  a group  of  islands  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  so  called  because  they  lay  in  a 
circle  (tv  KjivXtp)  around  Delos,  the  most  important 
of  them.  According  to  Strabo  they  were  12  in 
number  ; but  their  number  is  increased  by  other 
writers.  The  most  important  of  them  were  Delos, 
Ceos,  Cytiinos,  Seriphos,  Rhbnia,  Siphno.% 
Cimolos,  Naxos,  Paros,  Syros,  Myconos, 
Tenos,  Andros. 

Cycldpes  (KwcAwirej),  that  is,  creatures  with 
round  or  circular  eyes,  are  described  differently  by 
different  writers.  Homer  speaks  of  them  as  a gi- 
gantic and  lawless  race  of  shepherds  in  Sicily,  who 
devoured  human  beings  and  cared  nought  for  Zeus: 
each  of  them  had  only  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  his 
forehead : the  chief  among  them  was  Polyphemus. 
According  to  Hesiod  the  Cyclops  were  Titans,  sons 
of  Uranus  and  Oe,  were  3 in  number,  Arges, 
Steropes,  and  Brontes,  and  each  of  them  had  only 
one  eye  on  his  forehead.  They  were  thrown  into 
Tartarus  by  Cronus,  but  were  released  by  Zeus,  and 
in  consequence  they  provided  Zeus  with  thunder- 
bolts and  lightning,  Pluto  with  a helmet,  and  Po- 
seidon with  a trident.  They  were  afterwards 
killed  by  Apollo  for  having  furnished  Zens  with 
the  thunderbolts  to  kill  Aesculapius.  A still  later 
tradition  regarded  the  Cyclopes  as  the  assistants  of 
Hephaestus.  Volcanoes  were  the  workshops  of 
that  god,  and  Mt  Aetna  in  Sicily  and  the  neigh-  j 
bouring  isles  were  accordingly  considered  as  their 
abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  Hephaestus  they 
make  the  metal  armour  and  ornaments  for  gods 
and  heroes.  Their  number  is  no  longer  confined 
to  3 ; and  besides  the  names  mentioned  by  Hesiod, 
we  also  find  those  of  Pyracmon  and  A camas. 
The  name  of  Cydopian  walls  was  given  to  the  walls 
built  of  great  masses  of  unhewn  stone,  of  which 
specimens  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycenae  and 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  also  in  Italy.  They  ; 
were  probably  constructed  by  the  Pelasgians  ; and 
later  generations,  being  struck  by  their  grandeur, 
ascribed  their  building  to  a fabulous  race  of  Cyclops.  I 

Cycnus  (Kvrcvos).  L Son  of  Apollo  by  Hyrie,  ; 
lived  in  the  district  between  Pleuron  and  Calydon,  j 
and  was  beloved  by  Phyllius  ; but  as  Phyllius 
refused  him  a bull,  Cycnus  leaped  into  a lake  and 
was  metamorphosed  into  a swan.  — 2.  Son  of  Po- 
seidon, was  king  of  Colonae  in  Troas,  and  father 
of  Tenea  and  Hemithea.  His  second  wife  Philo- 
nome  fell  in  love  with  Tenes,  her  step-son,  and  as 
he  refused  her  offers,  she  accused  him  to  his  father, 
who  threw  Tenes  with  Hemithea  in  a chest  into 
the  sea.  Tenes  escaped  and  became  king  of  Te- 
nedos.  [Tenes.]  In  the  Trojan  War  both 
Cycnus  and  Tenes  assisted  the  Trojans,  but  both 
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were  slain  by  Achilles.  As  Cycnus  could  not  be 
wounded  by  iron,  Achilles  strangled  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helmet,  or  killed  him  with  a 
stone.  When  Achilles  was  going  to  strip  Cycnus 
of  his  armour,  the  body  disappeared,  and  was 
changed  into  a swan.— 3.  Son  of  Ares  and  Pe- 
lopia,  slain  by  Hercules  at  I tone.  — 4.  Son  of 
Ares  and  Pyrene,  likewise  killed  by  Hercules. 

— 5.  Son  of  Sthcnclus,  king  of  the  Ligurian^  and 
a friend  and  relation  of  Phaethon.  While  he  was 
lamenting  the  fate  of  Phaethon  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eridanus,  be  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  a 
swan,  and  placed  among  the  stars. 

Cydlaa,  a celebrated  painter  from  the  island  of 
Cythnus,  b.  c.  364,  whose  picture  of  the  Argonauts 
was  exhibited  in  a porticus  by  Agrippa  at  Rome. 
Cydippe.  [Acontius.] 

CydntLB  (Ki/Jkos  : Tersooa-Chai),  a river  of  Ci- 
licia Campestris,  rising  in  the  Taurus,  and  flowing 
through  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  it 
is  120  feet  wide  (Kinneir:  Xenophon  says  2 ple- 
thra=2Q2  feet).  It  was  celebrated  for  the  clear- 
ness and  coldness  of  its  water,  which  was  esteemed 
useful  in  gout  and  nervous  diseases,  but  by  bathing 
in  which  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life.  At  its 
month  the  river  spread  into  a lagune,  which  formed 
the  harbour  of  Tarsus,  but  which  is  now  choked 
with  sand.  In  the  middle  ages  the  river  was  called 
Hierax. 

CydSnla,  more  rarely  Cydonis  (KuJWla,  Kf&r- 
v(s : : A’daitia),  one  of  the  chief  cities 

of  Crete,  the  rival  and  opponent  of  Cnossus  and 
Gortyna,  was  situated  on  the  N.  W.  coast,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  CydSnes  ( KoSwres),  a 
Cretan  race,  placed  by  Homer  in  the  W.  part  of 
the  island.  At  a later  time  a colony  of  Zacyn- 
thians  settled  in  Cydonia  ; they  were  driven  cut 
by  the  Samians  about  b.  c.  524  ; and  the  Samians 
were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the  Aeginetans. 
Cydonia  wns  the  place  from  which  quinces  (Cydamta 
mala)  were  first  brought  to  Italy,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  some  of  the  best  Cretan  archers  (Cyda- 
nio  arctic  Hor.  Com*,  iv.  19.  17). 

Cyll&rut  (KnAAapor),  a beautiful  centaur,  killed 
at  the  wedding  feast  of  Pirithous.  The  horse  of 
Castor  was  likewise  called  Cvllarus. 

CyllenS  (KvWtjvrj).  L ( Zyria ),  the  highest 
mountain  in  Peloponnesus  on  the  frontiers  of  Ar- 
cadia and  Achaia,  sacred  to  Hermes  (Mercury), 
who  had  a temple  on  the  summit,  was  said  to  have 
been  bom  there,  and  was  hence  called  Cyllenius. 

— 2.  A sea- port  town  of  Elis. 

Cylon  (KuAtti'),  an  Athenian  of  noble  family, 
married  the  daughter  of  Theagenet,  tyrant  of  Me- 
gara,  and  gained  an  Olympic  victory  b.  c.  640. 
Encouraged  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  seized  the 
Acropolis,  intending  to  make  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens.  Pressed  by  famine,  Cylon  and  his  ad- 
herent* were  driven  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar 
of  Athena,  whence  they  were  induced  to  withdraw 
by  the  archqn  Megacles,  the  Alcmaeonid,  on  a 
promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  But 
their  enemies  put  them  to  death  as  soon  as  they 
had  them  in  their  power. 

C^me  ( Kvny  : Kvucuos : SandaJdi ),  the  largest  of 
the  Aeolian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon  the 
coast  of  Aeolis,  on  a bay  named  after  it,  Cumaeus 
(also  Elaiticus)  Sinus  (6  KvjuoToj  k6\tos  : G*tf  of 
ikuidakli), and  had  a good  harbour.  It  was  founded 
by  a colony  of  Locrians  from  Mt.  Phricius,  and 
hence  it  had  the  epithet  +pitcu>vis.  It  was  the 
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native  place  of  Hesiod  and  Ephonis,  and  the  mo- 
ther city  of  Side  in  Pampbylia  and  Cuiuae  in 
Campania. 

Cyna.  [Cynank.1 

Cynaegliui  (Kumi7«ipoi),  brother  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus,  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.c.  490.  According  to 
Herodotus,  when  the  Persians  were  endeavouring 
to  escape  by  sea,  Cynaegirus  seized  one  of  their 
ships  to  keep  it  back,  but  fell  with  his  right  hand 
cut  oft  In  the  later  versions  of  the  story  Cynae- 
gires  is  made  to  perform  still  more  heroic  deeds. 

Cynaetha  (Kfoa<0a:  Kymiflvvr,  -dtutvs),  a town 
in  the  N.  of  Arcadia,  whose  inhabitants,  unlike  the  ' 
other  Arcadians,  had  a dislike  to  music,  to  which 
circumstance  Polybius  attributes  their  rough  and 
demoralized  character. 

Cynane,  Cyna,  or  Cynna  (Kvrdnj,  Kuko,  Kvmt), 
half-sister  to  Alexander  the  Great,  daughter  of 
Philip  by  Audata,  an  Illyrian  woman.  She  was 
married  to  ber  cousin  Amyntas  ; and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  she  crossed  over  to  Asia,  in- 
tending to  marry  her  daughter  Eurydice  to  Arrhi- 
daeus,  who  bad  been  chosen  king.  Her  project 
alarmed  Perdiccas,  by  whose  order  she  was  put  to 
death. 

Cyneaii  or  Cynites  (Kw^<noi,  Kuwp’er),  a peo- 
ple, according  to  Herodotus,  dwelling  in  the  ex- 
treme W.  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Celts,  apparently 
in  Spain. 

Cyniica  (Kwltrira),  daughter  of  Arcbidaraua  II. 
king  of  Sparta,  was  the  first  woman  who  kept 
hones  for  the  games,  and  the  first  who  gained  an 
Olympic  victory. 

Cyn5p61ii  (K whs  t6\is  : Samallamt\  a city  of 
the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  an  island 
in  the  Nile ; the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  A nu- 
bia There  was  a city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Delta. 

Cynot  (Ki/roi : Ki/vioj,  KuroTot),  the  chief  sea- 
port iu  the  territory  of  the  Locri  Opuntii. 

Cynosarges  (to  Kovdoup-ysr),  a gymnasium, 
«icred  to  Hercules,  outside  Athens,  E.  of  the  city 
and  before  the  gate  Diomfe,  for  the  use  of  those 
who  were  not  of  pure  Athenian  blood  : here  taught 
Antisthenes.  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  school. 

CynoacSphlLLaei  Kwhs «c«<paAoi ), “Dog’s  Heads.” 
1.  Two  hills  near  Scotussa  in  Thessaly,  where  Fla- 
mini  us  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  b.  c.  197.  — 2.  A hill  between  Thebes 
and  Thespiae  in  Boeotia. 

Cynossema  (Kuphi  <rrjfia\  “Dog’s  Tomb,”  a 
promontory  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  near 
Msdyius,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Hecuba,  who  had  been  previously 
changed  into  a dog. 

Cynosftra  (Ki /vocovpd),  an  Idaean  nymph,  and 
one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus,  who  placed  her  among 
the  stars.  [Arctos.] 

Cynosura  (Ki/i v6oovpa),  “ Dog's  Tail,”  a pro- 
montory in  Attica,  S.  of  Marathon. 

Cynthia  and  Cyn thins  (KuK0i'a  and  Krfpfliof), 
surnames  respectively  of  Artemis  and  Apollo,  which 
they  derived  from  Mt.  Cynthus  in  the  island  of 
Delos,  their  birthplace. 

Cynftrla  (K uvoupia:  Kueovpio*),  a district  on 
the  frontiers  of  Argolis  and  Laconia,  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  the  Argives  and  Spartans  carried 
on  frequent  wars,  and  which  the  Spartans  at  length 
obtained  about  b.  c.  550.  [See  p.  77,  a.]  The 
inhabitants  were  Ionians. 
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Cyp&risala  (Kxncapurala).  L A town  in  Mes- 
senia  on  the  W.  coast,  S.  of  the  river  Cyparissus, 
and  on  a promontory  and  bay  of  the  same  name. 
Homer  (//.  ii.  593)  speaks  of  a town  Cyparisseeis 
(Kirwapiacrfifis)  subject  to  Nestor,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  preceding,  though  Strabo  places 
it  in  Triphylia.  — 2.  A town  in  Laconia  on  a pe- 
ninsula near  the  Asopus. 

Cyparissus  (Kowdpurooi),  son  of  Telephus,  be- 
loved by  Apollo  or  Silvanus.  Having  inadver- 
tently killed  his  favourite  stag,  he  was  seized  with 
immoderate  grief,  and  metamorphosed  into  a cypress. 

Cyparissus  (Kuwdpuro’c/t),  a small  town  in  Pho- 
cis  on  Parnassus  near  Delphi. 

Cyphanta  (ra  Kv$arra),  a town  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Laconia  near  Brasiac. 

Cypria,  Cypris,  surnames  of  Aphrodite,  from 
the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Cyprlinus,  a celebrated  father  of  the  Church, 
was  a native  of  Africa.  He  was  a Gentile  by 
birth,  and  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity  he 
taught  rhetoric  with  distinguished  success.  He 
was  converted  about  a.  d.  246,  was  ordained  a 
presbyter  247,  and  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Carthage  248.  When  the  persecution  of  Deciua 
burst  forth  (250),  Cyprian  fled  from  the  storm,  and 
remained  2 years  in  retirement.  A few  years 
afterwards  the  emperor  Valerian  renewed  the  per- 
secution against  the  Christians.  Cyprian  was  ba- 
nished by  Patemus  the  proconsul  to  the  maritime 
city  of  Curubis,  where  he  resided  11  months.  He 
was  then  recalled  by  the  new  governor,  Galerius 
Maximus,  and  was  beheaded  in  a spacious  plain 
without  the  walls  a.  d.  258.  He  wrote  several 
works  which  have  come  down  to  us.  They  are 
characterised  by  lucid  arrangement,  and  eloquent, 
though  declamatory  style.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Fell,  Oxford,  1682,  fob,  to  which  are  subjoined 
the  Annales  Cyprianid  of  Pearson  ; and  that  com- 
menced by  Baluze,  and  completed  by  a monk  of 
the  fraternity  of  St  Maur,  Paris,  1726,  fol. 

Cyprus  ( Kuirpor  : Kthrpios : Cyprus*  called  by 
the  Turks  Ktbris)*  a large  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, S.  of  Cilicia  and  W.  of  Syria.  It  is  called 
by  various  names  in  the  poets,  Cerastia  or  Cerastis i, 
Afaoaria,  Sphecia,  Acamantit , A mathusia*  and  also 
Paphos.  The  island  is  of  a triangular  form : its 
length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  1 40  miles  ; its 
greatest  breadth,  which  is  in  the  W.  part,  is  about 
50  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  but  it  gradually  narrows 
towards  the  E.  A range  of  mountains,  called 
Olympus  by  the  ancients,  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  from  E.  to  W.,  and  rises  in 
one  part  more  than  7000  feet  in  height.  The  plains 
are  chiefly  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  and  were  cele- 
brated in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times  for 
their  fertility.  The  largest  plain,  called  the  Sala- 
minian  plain,  is  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island  near 
Salarois.  The  rivers  are  little  more  than  mountain 
torrents,  mostly  dry  iu  summer.  — Cyprus  was 
colonized  by  the  Phoenicians  at  a very  early  pe- 
riod ; and  Greek  colonies  were  subsequently  planted 
in  the  island,  according  to  tradition  soon  after  the 
Trojan  war.  We  read  at  first  of  9 independent 
stales,  each  governed  by  its  own  king,  Salamis, 
Citium,  A math  us,  Curium,  Paphos,  Marium, 
Soli,  Lapkthus,  Ckrynia.  The  island  was  sub- 
dued by  Amftsis,  king  of  Egypt,  about  fi.  c.  540. 
Upon  the  dowufal  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  it 
became  subject  to  the  Persians  ; but  Evagoras 
of  Salamis,  after  a severe  struggle  with  the  Per- 
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clans,  established  its  independence  about  385,  and 
handed  down  the  sovereignty  to  his  son  Nicoclm. 
It  eventually  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt,  and  was  governed  by  them,  sometimes 
united  to  Egypt,  and  sometimes  by  separate  princes 
of  the  royal  family.  In  58  the  Romans  made  Cy- 
prus one  of  their  provinces,  and  sent  M.  Cato  to 
take  possession  of  it.  — Cyprus  was  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
who  is  hence  called  Cypris  or  Cypria,  and  whose 
worship  was  introduced  into  the  island  by  the 
Phoenicians. 

Cyps£la  (ri  KitysAa : Kisf'eXTi'or,  -\i)r6s).  1. 
A town  in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  — 
2.  A town  in  Thrace  on  the  Hebrus  and  the  Eg- 
natia  Via. 

CypsSluj  (KityeAor).  L Father  of  Merope  and 
grandfather  of  Acpytus.  [Abpyti  s.]  — 2.  Of 
Corinth,  son  of  Aeetion.  The  mother  of  Cvpselus 
belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Bacchialae,  that  is, 
to  the  Doric  nobility  of  Corinth.  According  to 
tradition,  she  married  Aeetion,  because,  being  ugly, 
she  met  with  no  one  among  the  Bacchiadae  who 
would  have  her  ns  hia  wife.  As  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  had  declared  that  her  son  would  prove  for- 
midable to  the  ruling  party  at  Corinth,  the  Bacchi- 
adae attempted  to  murder  the  child.  But  his 
mother  concealed  him  in  a chest  (Kv^4\rj)y  from 
which  he  derived  his  name,  Cypsclus.  When  he 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  expelled  the  Bac- 
chiadae, with  the  help  of  the  people,  and  then 
established  himself  as  tyrant  He  reigned  30  years, 
u.  c.  655 — 625,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pe- 
riander.  The  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus,  con- 
sisting of  cedar  wood,  ivory,  and  gold,  and  richly 
adorned  with  figures  in  relief,  is  described  at  length 
by  Pausanias  (v.  17,  &c.). 

Cyraunis  (Kdpaum),  an  island  off  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  95) ; pro- 
bably the  same  as  Cbrcinb. 

Cyrenilca  (y  K vfrrjyala,  if  Kvpyvaly  He- 

rod : Demah  or  Jebel-Akhdar%  i.  e.  the  Green  Moun- 
tain,, the  N.  E.  part  of  Tripoli ),  a district  of  N. 
Africa,  between  Marmarica  on  the  E.  and  the 
Rcgio  Syrtica  on  the  W.,  was  considered  to  ex- 
tend in  its  widest  limits  from  the  Philaenorum 
Arae  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis  to  the 
Chersonesus  Magna  or  N.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of 
Platea  (G.  of  Bomba),  or  even  to  the  Catabathmus 
Magnus  ( Afarsa  Solium)  ; but  the  part  actually 
possessed  and  cultivated  by  the  Greek  colonists 
can  only  be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  N. 
limit  of  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  at 
Boreum  Pr.  (Has  Teyonat u,  S.  of  Ben-Ghaxi)y  be- 
tween which  and  the  Chersonesus  Magna  the 
country  projects  into  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
form  of  a segment  of  a circle,  whose  chord  is  above 
150  miles  long  and  its  arc  above  200.  From  its 
position,  formation,  climate,  and  soil,  this  region  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  delightful  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by  a mode- 
rately elevated  table-land,  whose  edge  runs  pa- 
rallel to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  down  in  a 
succession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  verdure,  in- 
tersected by  mountain  streams  running  through 
ravines  filled  with  the  richest  vegetation,  exposed 
to  the  cool  sea-breezes  from  the  N.,  and  sheltered 
by  the  mass  of  the  mountain  from  the  sands  and 
hot  winds  of  the  Sahara.  These  slopes  produced 
the  choicest  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  and 
some  very  rare  plants,  such  as  the  silphiam  and  the 
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ot5j  Kvfpyvaios.  The  various  harvests,  at  the  dif- 
ferent elevations,  lasted  for  8 months  of  the  year. 
With  these  physical  advantages,  the  people  naturally 
became  prone  to  luxury.  The  country  was,  how- 
ever, exposed  to  annual  ravages  by  locusts.  The 
belt  of  mountainous  land  extends  inwards  from 
the  coast  about  70  or  80  miles. — The  first  occupa- 
tion of  this  country  by  the  Greeks,  of  which  we 
have  any  clear  account,  was  effected  by  Battcs, 
who  led  a colony  from  the  island  of  Thera,  and  first 
established  himself  on  the  island  of  Platea  at  the 
E.  extremity  of  the  district,  and  afterwards  boflt 
Cyrknk  (b.  c.  631),  where  he  founded  a dynasty, 
which  ruled  over  the  country  during  8 reigns, 
though  with  comparatively  little  power  over  some 
of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Of  these  the  earliest 
founded  were  Tbuchira  and  Hkspxris,  then 
Barca,  a colony  from  Cyrene;  and  these,  with 
Cyrene  itself  and  its  port  Apollonia,  formed  the 
original  Libyan  Pentnpolis,  though  this  name 
seems  not  to  have  come  into  general  use  till  under 
the  Ptolemies.  The  comparative  independence  of 
Barca,  and  the  temporary  conquest  of  the  country 
by  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  diminished  the 
power  of  the  later  kings  of  Cyrene.  and  at  last  the 
dynasty  was  overthrown  and  a republic  established 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  B.  c.  When 
Alexander  invaded  Egypt,  the  Cyrenaeans  formed 
an  alliance  with  him  ; but  their  country  was  made 
subject  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagos.  It 
appears  to  have  flourished  under  the  Ptolemies, 
who  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  raising  new  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring 
the  latter  under  new  names.  Thus  Hesperia  became 
Berenice,  Teuchira  was  called  Arsinoe,  Barca  was 
entirely  eclipsed  by  its  port,  which  was  raised  into 
a city  under  the  name  of  Ptolemais,  and  Cyrene 
suffered  from  the  favours  bestowed  upon  its  port 
Apollonia.  The  country  was  now  usually  called 
Perrtapolis,  from  the  5 cities  of  Cyrene,  Apollonia. 
Ptolemais,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice.  In  b.  c.  95,  the 
last  Egyptian  governor,  Apion,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  made  the  country  over  to 
the  Romans,  who  at  first  gave  the  cities  their  free- 
dom, and  afterwards  formed  the  district,  under  the 
name  of  Cyrenaica,  with  the  island  of  Crete,  into 
a province.  Under  Constantine  Cyrenaica  was 
separated  from  Crete,  and  made  a distinct  province, 
under  the  name  of  Libya  Superior.  The  first 
great  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was 
given  by  the  murderous  conflict  which  ensued  co 
an  insurrection  of  the  Jews  ( who  had  long  settled 
here  in  great  numbers)  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  As 
the  Roman  empire  declined,  the  attacks  of  the 
native  Libyan  tribes  became  more  frequent  and 
formidable,  and  the  sufferings  caused  by  their  in- 
roads and  by  locusts,  plague,  and  earthquake*,  are 
most  pathetically  described  by  Synesius,  bi&hr? 
of  Ptolemais,  in  the  5th  century.  In  the  7th 
century  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Persians 
and  soon  afterwards  it  fell  a final  prey  to  the  great 
Arabian  invasion. 

Cyrene  (KupVrj),  daughter  of  Hypoeus,  mother 
of  Aristaeus  by  Apollo,  was  carried  by  the  god 
from  Ml  Pelion  to  Libya,  where  the  city  of  Cy- 
rene derived  its  name  from  her. 

Cyrene  (Kvpityrj : Kvprtraios : Ghrermah.  very 
large  Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  Cyrenaica  in  N. 
Africa,  was  founded  by  Rattan  (b.  c.  631)  overs 
fountain  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  called  Crre 
(K vorj : 'AirdAAwm  Kp4iry)y  which  supplied  tb* 
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city  with  water,  and  then  ran  down  to  the  sea 
through  a beautiful  ravine.  The  city  stood  80 
stadia  (8  geog.  miles)  from  the  coast,  on  the  edge 
of  the  upper  of  two  terraces  of  table  land,  at  the 
height  of  1800  feet  above  the  sea,  in  one  of  the 
finest  situations  in  the  world.  The  road  which 
connected  it  with  its  harbour,  Apollonia,  still  exists, 
and  the  ruins  of  Cyrene,  though  terribly  defaced, 
are  very  extensive,  comprising  streets,  aqueducts, 
temples,  theatres,  tombs,  paintings,  sculpture,  and 
inscriptions.  In  the  face  of  the  terrace  on  which 
the  city  stands  is  a vast  subterraneous  necropolis. 
For  the  history  of  the  city  and  surrounding  country, 
see  Cyrbnaica.  Among  its  celebrated  natives 
were  the  philosopher  Aristippus,  the  poet  Calli- 
machus, and  the  Christian  bishop  and  orator  Sy- 
neaius. 

Cyresch&ta  or  Cyrdpdlis  (K vp&rxara,  K Jpa, 
Kvpov  wdAis),  a city  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  Jaxartes, 
the  furthest  of  the  colonies  founded  by  Cyrus,  and 
the  extreme  city  of  the  Persian  empire  : destroyed, 
after  many  revolts,  by  Alexander.  Its  position  is 
doubtful,  but  it  was  probably  not  far  from  Alex- 
andreschata  ( Kokand ). 

Cy  rill  us  ( KifptAAos).  — L Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
a.  d.  351 — 386,  was  a firm  opponent  of  the  Arians, 
by  whose  influence  he  was  banished  3 times  from 
Jerusalem.  His  works  are  not  numerous.  The 
most  important  are  lectures  to  catechumens,  &c., 
and  a letter  to  the  emperor  Constantius,  giving  an 
account  of  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem,  351.  The  best  editions  are  by  Milles, 
Oxford,  1703,  foL,  and  by  Tout  tee,  Paris,  1720,  fob 
■2.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  a.  d.  412 — 444,  of  which 
city  he  was  a native.  He  wna  fond  of  power,  and  of 
a restless  and  turbulent  spirit.  He  persecuted  the 
Jews,  whom  he  expelled  from  Alexandria;  and 
after  a long  protracted  struggle  he  procured  the 
deposition  of  Nestorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 
He  was  the  author  of  a large  number  ot  works, 
many  of  which  are  extant ; but  in  a literary  view 
they  are  almost  worthless.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Aubert,  Paris,  1638,  6 vols.  fol. 

Cyrrhestlco  < KufJjJf<rrurij),  the  narao  given 
under  the  Seieucidae  to  a province  of  Syria,  lying 
between  Commagene  on  the  N.  and  the  plain  of 
Antioch  on  the  S.,  between  Mt.  Am  an  us  on  the  W. 
and  the  Euphrates  on  the  E.  After  the  time  of 
Constantine,  it  w&s  united  with  Commagene  into 
one  province,  under  the  name  of  Euphratesia. 

CyrrhuJi  or  Cyros  K ipos:  Korns 

a city  of  Syria,  founded  under  the  Seleucidae,  and 
called  after  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  Mace- 
donia ; chiefly  remarkable  as  the  residence  and 
see  of  Theodoret,  who  describes  its  poverty,  which 
he  did  much  to  relieve.  Justinian  rebuilt  the 
walls,  and  erected  an  aqueduct. 

CyTrhnJ>  a town  in  Macedonia,  near  Pella. 
C^tb*  (Kopos).  1.  The  Elder,  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.  The  history  of  his  life 
was  overlaid  in  ancient  times  with  fables  and  ro- 
mances, and  is  related  differently  by  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  and  Xenophon.  The  account  of  Herodotus 
best  preserves  the  genuine  Persian  legend,  and  is 
to  be  preferred  to  those  of  Ctesias  and  Xenophon. 
1 1 is  as  follows ; — Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Cambyses, 
a noble  Persian,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  the 
Median  king  Astyages.  In  consequence  of  a 
dream,  which  seemed  to  portend  that  his  grandson 
should  be  master  of  Asia,  Astyages  sent  for  his 
daughter,  when  she  was  pregnant ; and  upon 
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her  giving  birth  to  a son,  he  committed  it  to 
Harpfigus,  his  confidential  attendant,  with  orders 
to  kill  it  llarpagus  gave  it  to  a herdsman  of  As- 
tyages, who  was  to  expose  it.  But  the  wife  of 
the  herdsman  having  brought  forth  a still-born 
child,  they  substituted  the  latter  for  the  child  of 
Mandane,  who  was  reared  as  the  son  of  the  herds- 
man. When  he  was  10  years  old,  his  true  pa- 
rentage was  discovered  by  the  following  incident. 
In  the  sports  of  his  village,  the  boys  chose  him  for 
their  king.  One  of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a noble 
Median  named  Artembares,  disobeyed  his  com- 
mands, and  Cyrus  caused  him  to  be  severely 
scourged.  Artembares  complained  to  Astyages, 
who  sent  for  Cvrus,  in  whose  person  and  courage 
he  discovered  fcis  daughter's  son.  The  herdsman 
and  Harpagus,  being  summoned  before  the  king, 
told  him  the  truth.  Astyages  forgave  the  herds- 
man, but  revenged  himself  on  Harpagus  by  serving 
up  to  him  at  a banquet  the  flesh  of  his  own  son. 
As  to  his  grandson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Magians, 
who  assured  him  that  his  dreams  were  fulfilled  by 
the  boy’s  having  been  a king  in  sport,  he  sent  him 
bock  to  his  parents  in  Persia.  When  Cyrus  grew 
up,  he  conspired  with  Harpagus  to  dethrone  his 
grandfather.  He  induced  the  Persians  to  revolt 
from  the  Median  supremacy,  and  at  their  head 
inarched  against  Astyages.  The  latter  had  given 
the  command  of  his  forces  to  Harpngus,  who  de- 
serted to  Cyrus.  Astyages  thereupon  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but  was  defeated  by 
Cyrus  and  taken  prisoner,  s.  c.  559.  The  Medes 
accepted  Cyrus  for  their  king,  and  thus  the  supre- 
macy which  they  had  held  passed  to  the  Persians- 
It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Cyrus  received 
that  name,  which  is  a Persian  word  (Kohr),  sig- 
nifying the  Sun.  — Cyrus  now  proceeded  to  con- 
quer the  other  parts  of  Asia.  In  546  he  overthrew 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  took  Croesus  prisoner. 
[Croesus.]  The  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were 
subdued  by  his  general  Harpagus.  He  next  turned 
his  arms  against  the  Assyrian  empire,  of  which 
Babylon  was  then  the  capital.  After  defeating 
the  Babylonians  in  battle,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  and  after  a long  time  he  took  it  by  diverting 
the  coarse  of  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  it,  so  that  his  soldiers  entered  Babylon 
by  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  was  in  538.  Sub- 
sequently he  crossed  the  Araxes,  with  the  intention 
of  subduing  the  Massagetae,  a Scythian  people, 
but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle.  Tomyris, 
the  queen  of  the  Massagetae,  cut  off  his  head,  and 
threw  it  into  a bag  filled  with  human  blood,  that 
he  might  satiate  himself  (she  said)  with  blood. 
He  was  killed  in  529.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Cambyses.  — Xenophon  represents  Cyrus  as 
brought  up  at  his  grandfather's  court,  as  serving  in 
the  Median  army  under  his  uncle  Cyaxares  II., 
the  son  and  successor  of  Astyages,  of  whom  Hero- 
dotus and  Ctesias  know  nothing  ; ns  making  war 
upon  Babylon  simply  as  the  general  of  Cyaxares  ; 
as  marrying  the  daughter  of  Cyaxares  ; and  at 
length  dying  quietly  m his  bed,  after  a sage  and 
Socratic  discourse  to  his  children  and  friends. 
Xenophon's  account  is  preserved  in  the  Cyropuedla , 
in  which  he  draws  a picture  of  what  a wise  and 
just  prince  ought  to  be.  The  work  must  not  be 
regarded  as  a genuine  history. — In  the  East 
Cyrus  was  long  regarded  as  the  greatest  hero  of 
antiquity,  and  hence  the  fables  by  which  his  his- 
tory is  obscured.  His  sepulchre  at  P&sargadae  was 
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visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  tomb  has 
perished,  but  hit  name  is  found  on  monuments  at 
Murghab,  N.  of  Persepolis.  — 2.  The  Younger, 
the  2nd  of  the  4 sons  of  Darius  Nothus,  king  of 
Persia,  and  of  Parvsatis,  was  appointed  by  his 
father  commander  of  the  maritime  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappa- 
docia, a c.  407.  He  assisted  Lysonder  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  Urge  sums  of  money  in  their 
war  against  the  Athenians.  Cyrus  was  of  a daring 
and  ambitious  temper.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
and  the  accession  of  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes 
Mncmon,  404,  Cyrus  formed  a plot  against  the 
life  of  Artaxerxes.  His  design  was  betrayed  by 
Tissaphemes  to  the  king,  who  condemned  him  to 
death  ; but,  on  the  intercession  of  Parvsatis,  he 
spared  his  life  and  sent  him  back  to  his  satrapy. 
Cyrus  now  gave  himself  up  to  the  design  of  de- 
throning his  brother.  He  collected  a powerful 
native  army,  but  he  placed  his  chief  reliance  on  a 
force  of  Greek  mercenaries.  He  set  out  from  Sardis 
in  the  spring  of  401,  and,  having  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Thapsacus,  marched  down  the  river  to 
the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  500  stadia  from  Babylon. 
Here  he  found  Artaxerxes  prepared  to  meet  him. 
Artaxerxes  had  from  400,000  to  a million  of  men  ; 
Cvrus  had  about  100,000  Asiatics  and  13,000  | 
Greeks.  The  battle  was  at  first  altogether  in 
favour  of  Cyrus.  His  Greek  troops  on  the  right 
routed  the  Asiatics  who  were  opposed  to  them  ; 
and  he  himself  pressed  forward  in  the  centre  against 
his  brother,  and  had  even  wounded  him,  when  he 
was  killed  by  one  of  the  king's  body-guard.  Ar- 
taxerxes caused  his  bead  and  right  hand  to  be 
struck  off,  and  sought  to  have  it  believed  that 
Cyrus  had  fallen  by  his  hand.  The  character  of 
Cyrus  is  drawn  by  Xenophon  in  the  brightest 
colours.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  his  ambition  was 
gilded  by  all  those  brilliant  qualities  which  win 
men's  hearts.  — 3.  An  architect  at  Rome,  who 
died  on  the  same  day  as  Clodius,  52. 

Cyrus  (Kvpos:  A bar),  one  of  the  two  great 
rivers  of  Armenia,  rises  in  the  Caucasus,  flows 
through  Iberia,  and  after  forming  the  boundary 
between  Albania  and  Armenia,  unites  with  the 
Araxes,  and  falls  into  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian. 
— There  were  small  rivers  of  the  same  name  in 
Media  and  Penis. 

Cyta  or  Cytaea  (Kura,  Kurjwa:  Korcuor,  Ku- 
Tatcvr),  a town  in  Colchis  on  the  river  Phasis, 
where  Medea  was  said  to  have  been  born. 

Cythera  < Kv&ypa  : KvOypios  : Cerigo),  a moun- 
tainous island  off  the  S.  E.  point  of  Laconia,  with 
a town  of  the  same  name  in  the  interior,  the  har- 
bour of  which  was  called  Scandea  (SnavStla).  It 
was  colonized  at  an  early  time  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  introduced  the  wonhip  of  Aphrodite  into  the 
island,  for  which  it  was  celebrated.  This  goddess 
was  hence  called  Cytheraea,  Cythereia  ; and,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  it  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  island  that  she  first  rose  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  The  Argives  subsequently  took  pos- 
session of  Cythera,  but  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  added  it  to  their  dominions. 

Cy  theris,  a celebrated  courtezan,  the  mistress  of 
Antony,  and  subsequently  of  the  poet  Gallus,  who 
mentioned  her  in  his  poems  under  the  name  of 
Lycoris. 

Cytherus  (Kvfhtpos : Kv&bpios),  one  of  the  12 
ancient  towns  of  Attica  and  subsequently  a demus, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Pondionis. 
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Cythnus  (K vGvos : KvQvios  : Thermin ),  an  is- 
land in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  with 
a town  of  the  same  name,  celebrated  for  its  cheese, 
and  also  for  its  warm  springs,  whence  its  modern 
name. 

Cytuilum  ( Kvrlviop : Kvrividcnjs),  one  of  the  4 
cities  in  Doris,  on  Parnassus. 

CjFtdrua  or  -am  (Kvrwpos  or  -ov ; AVrfros),  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  between  Amas- 
tris  and  the  promontory  Carambis,  was  a commer- 
cial settlement  of  the  people  of  Sinope.  It  stood 
upon  or  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  Romans  as  abounding 
in  box-trees. 

Cyzicus  ( Kofuror),  son  of  Aeneus  and  Aenete, 
the  daughter  of  Eusorus,  or  son  of  Eusorus,  or 
son  of  Apollo  by  Stilbe.  He  was  king  of  the  Do- 
liones  at  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis.  For  his  con- 
nection with  the  Argonauts  see  p.  75,  b. 

Cyzicus  (Kd^ucor:  : Iial  Kiz  orCSnzieo, 

Ru.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon  an  island  of 
the  same  name  in  the  Propontis  (&**  of  Marmara). 
This  island,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was  Arcton- 
nCsus  ("Apicrtatf  secret),  lay  close  to  the  shore  of 
Mysia,  to  which  it  was  united  by  two  bridges,  and 
afterwards  (under  Alexander  the  Great)  by  a mole, 
which  has  accumulated  to  a considerable  isthmus. 
The  city  of  Cyzicus  stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
island,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  isthmus,  on  each  side 
of  which  it  had  a port.  Tradition  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  the  city  to  the  Doliones,  a tribe  of 
Thessalian  Pelasgians,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Aeolian*.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  colonized  by  the  Milesians.  It  was 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  and  the  magnificence  of  its 
buildings:  it  possessed  an  extensive  commerce, and 
was  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  Laws  and 
government.  Its  staters  were  among  the  most 
esteemed  gold  coins  current  in  Greece.  1 1 took  no 
conspicuous  place  in  history  till  about  22  years  after 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  when  it  made  itself  inde- 
pendent of  Persia.  It  preserved  its  freedom  under 
Alexander  and  his  successors,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  afterwards  with 
the  Romans.  Its  celebrated  resistance  against 
Mithridntes,  when  he  besieged  it  by  sea  and  land 
(b.c.  75),  was  of  great  service  to  the  Romans,  and 
obtained  for  it  the  rank  of  a * libera  rivitAs,"  which 
it  lost  again  under  Tiberius.  Under  Constantine 
it  became  the  chief  city  of  the  new  province  of 
Hellespontus.  It  was  greatly  injured  by  an  earth- 
quake in  a.  o.  443,  and  finally  ruined  by  its  con- 
quest by  the  Arabians  in  675. 


D. 

D&ae.  (Dakar.] 

Dachinabades  (Aax<va€d5i}s),  a general  name 
for  the  S.  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  dakthina , the  S.  wind,  and  cor>- 
nected  with  the  modem  name  Deccan. 

Dacia  (Dilcus),  as  a Roman  province,  «u 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Danube,  which  serw- 
rated  it  from  Moesia,  on  the  N.  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  on  the  W.  by  the  nver  Tysia  (Tkriuu 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  river  Hiemsus  (/VaM).  thus 
comprehending  the  modem  7m«*y/ruxta,  WaiLr 
rAia,  Moldavia,  and  part  of  Hungary.  The  Dari 
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were  of  the  same  race  and  spoke  the  same  language 
at  the  Getae,  and  are  therefore  usually  said  to  be 
of  Thracian  origin.  They  were  a brave  and  war- 
like people.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  they  crossed 
the  Danube  and  plundered  the  allies  of  Rome,  but 
were  defeated  and  driven  back  into  their  own 
country  by  the  generals  of  Augustus.  In  the 
reipi  of  Domitian  they  became  so  formidable  under 
their  king  Drckbalub,  that  the  Romans  were 
obliged  to  purchase  a peace  of  them  by  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute.  Trajan  delivered  the  empire  from 
this  disgrace ; he  crossed  the  Danube,  and  after  a 
war  of  5 years  (a.  d.  101 — 106),  conquered  the 
country,  made  it  a Roman  province,  and  colonized 
it  with  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
At  a later  period  Dacia  was  invaded  by  the  Goths  ; 
and  as  Aurelian  considered  it  more  prudent  to  make 
the  Danube  the  boundary  of  the  empire,  he  re- 
signed Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  removed  the  Roman 
inhabitants  to  Moesia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Dacia 
(Aoreliasi)  to  that  part  of  the  province  along  the 
Danube  where  they  were  settled. 

Dactfli  (AcbcruAei),  fabulous  beings  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  iron  and  the  art  of  working  it  by 
means  of  fire  was  ascribed.  Their  name  Dactyls, 
that  is.  Fingers,  is  accounted  for  in  various  ways  ; 
by  their  number  being  5 or  10,  or  by  the  fact  of 
their  serving  Rhea  just  ns  the  fingers  serve  the 
hand,  or  by  the  story  of  their  having  lived  at  the 
foot  (i*  Sa/rrwAou)  of  mount  Ida.  Most  autho- 
rities describe  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia  as  the  origi- 
nal seat  of  the  Dactyls,  whence  they  are  usually 
called  Idaean  Dactyls.  In  Phrygia  they  were 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Rhea.  They  are 
sometimes  confounded  or  identified  with  the  Cu- 
retes,  Cory  ban  tea,  Cabiri,  and  Telchines.  This 
confusion  with  the  Cabiri  also  accounts  for  Samo- 
t brace  being  in  some  accounts  described  as  their 
residence.  Other  accounts  transfer  them  to  mount 
Ida  in  Crete,  of  which  island  they  are  said  to  have 
been  the  original  inhabitants.  Their  number  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  originally  3 : Cehnit  (the  smelter), 
I hmnamencKM  (the  hammer),  and  Acmon  (the 
anvil ).  Their  number  was  afterwards  increased  to 
5,  10  (5  male  and  5 female),  6‘2  and  100. 

Dttdaat&na  (v  Aadatrrdya ; Torbaleh  or  Kesta- 
brtgD,  a fortress  on  the  borders  of  Bithynia  and 
Galatia,  where  the  emperor  Jovian  died  suddenly, 
a.  d.  364. 

Daad&la  (rk  AalSaXa),  a city  in  Asia  Minor, 
upon  the  Golf  of  Glaucua,  on  the  borders  of  Caria 
and  Lycia.  The  same  name  was  given  to  a moun- 
tain overhanging  the  town. 

Daediln*  (AcuJoAof).  1.  A mythical  personage, 
under  whose  name  the  Greek  writers  personified 
the  earliest  development  of  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture,  especially  among  the  Athenians  and 
Cretans.  The  ancient  writers  generally  represent 
Daedalus  as  an  Athenian,  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Krechthldae.  Others  called  him  a Cretan,  on 
account  of  the  long  time  he  lived  in  Crete.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Metion,  the  son  of 
Kupalamus,  the  son  of  Erechtheus.  Others  make 
him  the  son  of  Kupalamus,  or  of  Palamaon.  His 
mother  is  called  Alcippe,  or  IphinoS,  or  Phrasimede. 
He  devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  great 
improvements  in  the  art.  He  instructed  his  sister's 
•on.  Cal  on.  Talus,  or  Perdix,  who  soon  came  to 
surpass  him  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  Daedalus 
killed  him  through  envy.  [Perdix.]  Being 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Areopagus  for  this 
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murder,  he  went  to  Crete,  where  the  fame  of  his 
skill  obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  Minos. 
He  made  the  well-known  wooden  cow  for  Pasi- 
phag;  and  when  Pasiphae  gave  birth  to  the 
Minotaur,  Daedalus  constructed  the  labyrinth,  at 
Cnossus,  in  which  the  monster  was  kept  For  his 
part  in  this  affair,  Daedalus  was  imprisoned  by 
Minos  ; but  Pasiphae  released  him,  and,  as  Minos 
had  seized  all  the  ships  on  the  coast  of  Crete,  Dae- 
dalus procured  wings  for  himself  and  his  son  Icarus, 
and  fastened  them  on  with  wax.  Daedalus  himself 
flew  safe  over  the  Aegean,  but,  as  Icarus  flew  too 
near  the  sun,  the  wax  by  which  his  wings  were 
fastened  on  was  melted,  and  he  dropped  down  and 
was  drowned  in  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  was 
called  after  him  the  Icarian  sea.  Daedalus  fled  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  protected  by  Cocalus,  the  king 
of  the  Sicani.  When  Minos  heard  where  Daedalus 
had  taken  refuge,  he  sailed  with  a great  fleet  to 
Sicily,  where  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Cocalus  or  his  daughters.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts Daedalus  first  alighted  in  his  flight  from 
Crete  at  Cumae  in  Italy,  where  he  erected  a temple 
to  Apollo,  in  which  he  dedicated  the  wings  with 
which  he  had  fled  from  Crete.  Several  other  works 
of  art  were  attributed  to  Daedalus,  in  Greece,  Italy, 
Libya,  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They 
belong  to  the  period  when  art  began  to  be  deve- 
loped. The  name  of  Daetiala  was  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  ancient  wooden  statues,  ornamented 
with  gilding  and  bright  colours  and  real  drapery, 
which  were  the  earliest  known  forms  of  the  images 
of  the  gods,  after  the  mere  blocks  of  wood  or  stone, 
which  were  at  first  used  for  symbols  of  them.  — 2. 
Of  Sicyon,  a statuary  in  bronze,  son  and  disciple 
of  Patrocles,  flourished  B.  c.  400. 

D&hae  (Adcu),  a great  Scythian  people,  who  led 
a nomad  life  over  a great  extent  of  country  on  the 
E.of  the  Caspian,  in  Hyrcania  (which  still  bears  tho 
name  of  Dagltestan),  on  the  banks  of  the  Margu?, 
the  Oxus,  and  even  the  Jaxartes.  Some  of  them 
served  as  cavalry  and  horse-archers  in  the  armies 
of  Darius  Codomannus,  Alexander,  and  Antiochus 
the  Great,  and  they  also  made  good  foot- soldiers. 

Daim&chus  (Aat/xaxor),  of  Plataeae,  was  sent 
by  Seleucus  as  ambassador  to  Sandrocottus,  king 
of  India,  about  b.  c.  312,  and  wrote  a work  on 
India,  which  is  lost. 

Daim&tia  or  Delm&tla  (Aa Xparla:  Ac^/ud-njj, 
more  anciently  AaAfiarsuj,  Dal  main),  a part  of  the 
country  along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Iliyricum,  was 
separated  from  Liburnia  on  the  N.  by  the  Titius 
(AVrifea),  and  from  Greek  Illyria  on  the  S.  by  the 
Drilo  ( Drino ),  and  extended  inland  to  the  Bebian 
mountains  and  the  Drinus,  thus  nearly  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  Dalmatia.  The  capital  was 
Dalminium  or  Delminium,  from  which  the  coun- 
try derived  its  name.  The  next  most  important 
town  was  Saloxa,  the  residence  of  Diocletian. 
The  Dalmatians  were  a bravo  and  warlike  people, 
and  gave  much  trouble  to  the  Romans.  In  b.  c. 
119  their  country  was  overrun  by  L.  Metellus, 
who  assumed  in  consequence  the  surname  Dalnm- 
ticus,  but  they  continued  independent  of  the  Ro- 
mans. In  39  they  were  defeated  by  Asinius  Pollio, 
of  whose  Dalmalicus  triumphus  Horace  speaks 
(Cams.  ii.  1.  16);  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  23 
that  they  were  finally  subdued  by  Statilius  Tau- 
rus. They  took  part  in  the  great  Pannonian  re- 
volt under  their  leader  Bato,  but  after  a 3 years* 
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war  were  again  reduced  to  subjection  by  Tiberiuj, 

a.  d.  9. 

Dalmatiua.  [Dblmatius.] 

Dal  minium.  [Dalmatia.] 

Lamagetua  (Aa/xayrrror),  king  of  Ialrsus  in 
Rhodes,  married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic 
oracle,  the  daughter  of  Aristomenes  of  Messene, 
and  from  this  marriage  sprang  the  family  of  the 
Diagoridae,  who  were  celebrated  for  their  victories 
at  Olympia.  [Aristomenbk.] 

D&malis  or  Boos  (AdfiaXiy,  ^ Bow),  a small 
place  in  Bithynia,  on  the  shore  of  the  Thracian  Bos- 
porus, N.  of  Chalcedon  ; celebrated  by  tradition  as 
the  landing-place  of  Io,  the  memory  of  whose  pas- 
sage was  preserved  by  a bronze  cow  set  up  here 
by  the  Chalcedon ians. 

Damaratus.  [Demaratus.] 

Damasclus  (Aaftcurieiof),  the  Syrian,  of  Da- 
mascus, whence  he  derived  his  name,  the  last  of 
the  renowned  teachers  of  the  Neo- Platonic  philo- 
sophy at  Athens,  was  bom  about  a.  d.  480.  He 
first  studied  at  Alexandria  and  afterwards  at 
Athens,  under  Marions  and  Zenodotus,  whom  he 
succeeded.  When  Justinian  closed  the  heathen 
schools  of  philosophy  at  Athens  in  5*29,  Damascius 
emigrated  to  King  Cbo&rogs  of  Persia.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  the  W.,  since  Chosroias  had  sti- 
pulated in  a treaty  that  the  heathen  adherents  of 
the  Platonic  Philosophy  should  be  tolerated  by  the 
Byaantine  emperor.  The  only  work  of  Damascius 
which  has  been  printed,  is  entitled  u Doubts  and 
Solutions  of  the  first  Principles,”  edited  by  Kopp, 
Francof.  1828, 8 vo. 

Damascus  (ij  Aouacncdr : AauaaKTjrds : Da- 
meshk,  Damascus,  Esh-Shnm ),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  the  world,  mentioned  as  existing 
in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  15),  stood  in 
the  district  afterwards  called  Coele-Syria,  upon 
both  banks  of  the  river  Chrysorrhoas  or  Bardines 
( Burada ),  the  waters  of  which,  drawn  off  by 
canals  and  aqueducts,  fertilised  the  plain  aroand 
the  city.  This  plain  is  open  on  the  S.  and  E.,  and 
sheltered  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  an  offshoot  of  the 
Antilibanus  ; its  fruits  were  celebrated  in  ancient, 
as  in  modem  times ; and  altogether  the  situation 
of  the  city  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe.  In 
the  earliest  times,  except  during  the  short  period 
for  which  David  subjected  it  to  the  Hebrew  mon- 
archy, Damascus  was  the  seat  of  on  independent 
kingdom,  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which  was 
subdued  by  the  Assyrians,  and  passed  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Per- 
sians, the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  Romans, 
the  last  of  whom  obtained  possession  of  it  after 
the  conquest  of  Tigranes,  and  assigned  it  to  the 
province  of  Syria.  It  flourished  greatly  under  the 
emperdhi,  and  is  called  by  Julian  (Episl.  24)  “ the 
Eye  of  all  the  East"  Diocletian  established  in  it 
a great  factory  for  arms ; and  hence  the  origin  of 
the  tame  of  Damascus  blades.  Its  position  on  one 
of  the  high  roads  from  Lower  to  Upper  Asia  gave 
it  a considerable  trade.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  A apaaiairfi- 

Damasippus,  L.  Junius  Brutus.  [Brutus, 
No.  10.] 

Damasippus,  Liclnlus.  L A Roman  senator, 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Pompeians  in  Africa, and 
perished  b.  a 47.  — 2.  A contemporary  of  Cicero, 
who  mentions  him  as  a lover  of  statues,  and  speaks 
of  purchasing  a garden  from  Damasippus.  He  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  Damasippus  ridi- 
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culed  by  Horace.  (Sat.  ii.  3.  16,  64.)  It  appears 
from  Horace  that  Damasippus  had  become  bank- 
rupt, in  consequence  of  which  he  intended  to  put  aa 
end  to  himself  ; but  he  was  prevented  ly  the 
Stoic  Stertinius,  and  then  turned  Stoic  himself,  or 
at  least  affected  to  be  one  by  his  long  beard.  — 
The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juvenal  ( SaL  riit. 
147,  151,  167)  is  a fictitious  name,  under  wlndi 
the  satirist  ridiculed  some  noble  lover  of  horses. 

Damastes  ( Ao**d<rr7jr),  of  $ig£um,  a Greek  his- 
torian, and  a contemporary  of  Herodoaw  and  iiti- 
lanlcus  of  Lesbos  ; his  works  are  lost. 

Danila.  [Auxrsja.] 

Domnonli.  1.  Or  Dumnonii  or  Damnum,  s 

powerful  people  in  the  S.W.  of  Britain,  inhabiuig 
Cornwall , Devonshire,  and  the  W.  port  of  Saner- 
seisin  rt,  from  whom  was  called  the  promontory 
Danmomum,  also  Ocrlnum  (C.  Lixartl)  in  Corn- 
wall. — 2.  Or  Hamuli,  a people  in  N.  Britain, 
inhabiting  part*  of  Perth , Aryylc , Stirling,  a ad 
Duhm  arton-sli  ires. 

Damo  (Aau&l),  a daughter  of  Pythagoras  anc 
Theano,  to  whom  Pythagoras  entrusted  his  writings 
and  forbad  her  to  give  them  to  any  one.  This 
command  she  strictly  observed,  although  she  was 
in  extreme  poverty,  and  received  many  request.* 
to  sell  them. 

Damocles  (Ao/ioic\Tjj),  a Syracusan,  one  of  the 
companions  and  flatterers  of  the  elder  Dionysius. 
Damocles  having  extolled  the  great  felicity  of 
Dionysius  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  power,  t it 
tyrant  invited  him  to  try  what  his  happiness  really 
was,  and  placed  him  at  a magnificent  banquet,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a naked  sword  sus- 
pended over  his  head  by  a single  horse-hair— a 
sight  which  quickly  dispelled  all  his  visions  of 
happiness.  The  story  is  alluded  to  by  Horace. 
( Curm. . iii.  1.  17.) 

Damon  ( Aduwv).  1.  Of  Athens,  a celebrated 
musician  and  sophist.  He  was  a pupil  of  Lampras 
and  Agatbocles,  and  the  teacher  of  Pericles,  with 
whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  He  u 
also  said  to  have  taught  Socrates,  but  this  state- 
ment is  more  doubtful.  In  his  old  age  be  was  ba- 
nished from  Athens,  probably  on  account  of  tie 
part  he  had  taken  in  politics.— 2.  A Pythagorean, 
and  friend  of  Phintiaa  (not  Pythias).  When  tie 
latter  was  condemned  to  die  for  a plot  against 
Dionysius  I.  of  Syracuse,  he  asked  leave  of  Uk 
tyrant  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  ka 
domestic  affairs,  promising  to  find  a friend  vl 
would  be  pledge  far  his  appearance  at  the  time 
pointed  for  his  punishment.  To  the  surprise  of 
Dionysius,  Damon  unhesitatingly  offered  him*': 
to  be  put  to  death  instead  of  his  friend,  should  he 
fail  to  return.  Phintias  arrived  just  in  time  ts 
redeem  Damon,  and  Dionysius  was  so  struck  w&h 
this  instance  of  firm  friendship  on  both  sides  tbo: 
he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a third  into  their  bond  of  brotherhood. 

DamSxenus  (Aapd(crov).  an  Athenian  car: 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  perhaps  partly  of  tbr 
middle. 

Dana  (Aefra),  a great  city  of  Cappadocia  (Xra. 
A nah.  L 2.  § 20),  probably  the  same  as  the  latex 
Tv  ANA. 

D&n&S  (Aardri),  daughter  of  Acrisina  and  moth*: 
of  Perseus.  [Acrisius.]  An  Italian  legend  re 
lated  that  Datme  came  to  Italy,  built  the  tom  * 
Ardca,  and  married  Pilumnus,  by  whom  she  becin' 

| the  mother  of  Datums,  the  ancestor  of  Tumus. 
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Dan&L  [Danaur] 

Din&Ides  (A <muS«),  the  50  daughter*  of  Da- 
nans.  [Danaus.1 

Danila  (rd  AdmAa),  a city  in  the  territory  of 
the  Trocini,  in  the  N.  E.  of  Galatia,  notable  in  the 
hittory  of  the  Mithridatic  War  aa  the  place  where 
Luenllus  resigned  the  command  to  Pompey. 

Danapris.  [Borystiienes.] 

Danaatris.  [Tykas.] 

D&n&us  ( Aarads),  son  of  Betas  and  twin-brother 
of  Aegyptns.  Bolus  had  assigned  Libya  to  Da- 
nau«,  hut  the  latter,  fearing  his  brother  and  his 
brother’s  sons,  fled  with  his  50  daughters  to  Argos. 
Here  he  was  elected  king  by  the  Argives  in  place 
of  Gelanor,  the  reigning  monarch.  The  story  of 
the  murder  of  the  50  sons  of  Aegyptns  by  the  50 
daughters  of  Danaiis  (the  Danaides)  is  given  under 
Abgyptcs.  There  was  one  exception  to  the  mur- 
derous deed.  The  life  of  Lyncetu  was  spared  by 
his  wife  Hypermnestra  ; and  according  to  the 
common  tradition  he  afterwards  avenged  the  death 
of  his  brothers  by  killing  his  father-in-law,  Danaiis. 
According  to  the  poets  the  Danaides  were  punished 
in  Hades  by  being  compelled  everlastingly  to 
pour  water  into  a sieve  (inane  lyrnpkae  dolimm /undo 
pereumti $ two,  Hor.  Carrtu  iii.  11.  26). — From 
Danaiis  the  Argives  were  called  Danai,  which 
name,  like  that  of  the  Argives,  was  often  applied 
by  the  poets  to  the  collective  Greeks. 

Dannblua  (Danube,  in  Germ.  Donau),  also 
Danuvius  on  coins  and  inscriptions,  called  Istxr 
("Jarffos)  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Europe,  rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  after  flowing 
1770  miles  falls  into  the  Black  sea.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Hesiod,  but  the  Greeks  knew  very  little 
about  it.  According  to  Herodotus  it  rises  at  the 
city  Pyrene  among  the  Celts  and  flows  through 
the  whole  of  Europe.  The  Romans  first  obtained 
some  accurate  information  concerning  the  river  at 
the  commencement  of  the  empire.  Tiberius  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Vindeliciant,  visited  the 
•ounces  of  the  Danube,  which,  according  to  Ta- 
citua,  rises  in  M.  Aunoba.  The  Danube  formed 
the  N.  boundary  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception 
of  the  time  that  Dacia  was  a Roman  province. 
In  the  Roman  period  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
from  its  source  as  far  as  Vienna  was  called  Dann- 
bio*,  while  the  lower  part  to  its  entrance  in  the 
Black  Sea  was  named  ister. 

Daoroi  or  Daorixi,  a tribe  in  Dalmatia. 

Daplwae  PSlttsIae  (a <bpycu  al  n *\o6*uu : Saf- 
mza),  a border  fortress  of  Lower  Egypt  against 
Arabia  and  Syria,  stood  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Nile,  16  Roman  miles  S.W.  of  Pelusium.  Many 
Jews  settled  here  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  the  Babylonians. 

Daphne  (AcLpierj).  1.  Daughter  of  the  river- 
pod  Ladon  in  Arcadia,  by  Ge  (the  earth),  or  of 
the  river-god  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  She  was  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  and  was  loved  by  Apollo  and 
Leucippus,  son  of  Oenomaus,  but  she  rejected  both 
tbetr  suits.  In  order  to  win  her,  Leucippus  dis- 
guised himself  as  a maiden,  but  Apollo’s  jealousy 
cans  d his  discovery  and  he  was  killed  by  the  com- 
panions of  Daphne.  Apollo  now  pursued  Daphne, 
and  aa  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  overtaken  by 
him,  she  prayed  for  aid,  and  was  nietatnorphorscd 
into  a laurel-tree  (bdupvrj),  which  became  in  con- 
sequence the  favourite  tree  of  Apollo.— 2.  Daughter 
of  Tires ias,  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Ma.vto. 
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Daphnd  ( A dtyvri) . 1.  ( Beit-el-Moie,  or  Ikibyla  9 ), 
a beautiful  spot,  5 miles  S.  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  to 
which  it  formed  a sort  of  park  or  pleasure  garden. 
Here  was  a grove  of  laurels  and  cypresses,  80  sta- 
dia in  circuit,  watered  by  fresh  springs  and  con- 
secrated by  Seleucua  Nicator  to  Apollo,  to  whom 
also  a magnificent  temple  was  built  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  adorned  with  a splendid  statue  of 
the  god  by  Bryaxis.  To  this  temple  were  attached 
periodical  games  and  the  privilege  of  asylum. 
Daphne  was  a royal  residence  of  the  Seleucidae 
and  of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  and  a favourite 
resort  of  the  people  of  Antioch,  who,  however  car- 
ried the  pleasures  they  enjoyed  here  so  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  that  the  phrase  Daph- 
nici  mores  passed  into  a proverb.  It  was  from 
this  place  that  Antioch  received  its  distinguishing 
name,  ’A  M A dtpyijs.  — 2.  A place  in  Upper 
Galilee  on  the  lake  Semeehonitis. 

Daphnig  (Aoiprfj),  a Sicilian  hero,  to  whom 
the  invention  of  bucolic  poetry  is  ascribed.  He  was 
the  son  of  Hermes  by  a nymph.  His  mother 
placed  him  when  an  infant  in  a charming  valley  in 
a laurel  grove,  from  which  he  received  his  name 
of  Daphnis.  He  was  brought  up  by  nymphs  ; was 
taught  by  Pan  to  play  on  the  flute  ; he  became  a 
shepherd,  and  tended  his  flocks  on  Mt.  Aetna 
winter  and  summer.  A Naiad  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  made  him  swear  that  he  would  never 
love  any  other  maiden,  threatening  him  with 
blindness  if  he  broke  his  oath.  For  a time  the 
handsome  shepherd  resisted  the  numerous  tempta- 
tions to  which  he  was  exposed,  but  at  last  he  forgot 
himself,  haring  been  made  intoxicated  by  a princess. 
The  Naiad  accordingly  punished  him  with  blind- 
ness, or,  as  others  relate,  changed  him  into  a stone. 
Previous  to  this  time  he  had  composed  bucolic 
poetry,  and  with  it  delighted  Artemis  during  the 
chase.  After  having  become  blind,  he  invoked  his 
father  to  help  him.  The  god  accordingly  raised 
him  up  to  heaven,  and  caused  a well  to  gush  forth 
on  the  spot  where  this  happened.  The  well  bore 
the  name  of  Daphnis,  and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offered 
an  annual  sacrifice. 

Daphntts  (Aaipvovr  -ovvtos  : Aa<f>voii<rios),  a 
town  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  on  the  coast,  in  earlier 
times  belonging  to  Phocis. 

Dar&dax  (A apdSa{:  Abu-Ghalgal  ?),  a river  of 
Upper  Syria,  flowing  into  the  Euphrates,  50  para- 
sangs  from  the  R.  Cnaloa,  and  15  from  Thapsacus. 

Dard&ni  (Adpiaroi),  a people  in  Upper  Moesia, 
who  also  occupied  part  of  lliyricum,  and  extended 
as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia. 

Daxd&nla  (a apbarla),  a district  of  the  Troad, 
lying  along  the  Hellespont,  S.  W.  of  Abvdos,  and 
adjacent  on  the  land  side  to  the  territories  of  Ilium 
and  Scepsis.  Its  people  (Adpbavot)  appear  in  the 
Trojan  War,  under  Aeneas,  in  close  alliance  with 
the  Trojans,  with  whose  name  theirs  is  often  inter- 
changed, especially  by  the  Roman  poets.  [Dar- 
danu*.] 

Dardanus  (Adptaros),  son  of  Zeus  and  Electra. 
His  native  place  in  the  various  traditions  is  Ar- 
cadia, Crete,  Troas,  or  Italy.  Dardanus  is  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Trojans,  and  through 
them  of  the  Romans.  The  Greek  traditions 
usually  made  him  a king  in  Arcadia.  He  first 
emigrated  to  Samothracc,  and  afterwards  passed 
over  to  Asia,  where  he  received  a tract  of  land 
from  king  Teucer,  on  which  he  built  the  town  of 
Dardania.  He  married  Batea,  daughter  of  Teucer, 
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or  Arisbe  of  Crete,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Erichthonius.  His  grandson  was  Tros,  who  re- 
moved to  Troy  the  Palladium,  which  had  belonged 
to  his  grandfather.  According  to  the  Italian  tra- 
ditions, Dardanus  was  the  son  of  Corythus,  an 
Etruscan  prince  of  Corythus  (Cortona),  or  Of  Zeus 
by  the  wife  of  Corythus  ; and,  as  in  the  Greek 
tradition,  he  afterwards  emigrated  to  Phrygia. 

Dard&nus  (fl  AdpSayos : AapSaveos),  also,  -am 
and  -iom,  a Greek  city  in  the  Troad  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, near  the  Prom.  Dardanis  or  Dardanium 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rhodius,  12  Homan 
miles  from  Ilium,  and  9 (or  70  stadia)  from  Abydus. 
It  was  built  by  Aeolian  colonists,  at  some  distance 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Dardania  (AapSa- 
pirj)9  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (R.  ii.  216) 
as  founded  by  Dardanus  before  the  building  of 
Ilium.  The  Romans,  after  the  war  with  Antiochua 
the  Great,  made  Dardanus  and  Ilium  free  cities,  as 
an  act  of  filial  piety.  The  peace  between  Sulla  and 
Mithri  dates  was  made  here,  B.C.  84.  From  Dar- 
danus arose  the  name  of  the  Castles  of  the.  Darda- 
nelL ss,  after  which  the  Hellespont  is  now  called. 

Dares  (Adgijs),  a priest  of  Hephaestus  at  Troy, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (v.  9),  to  whom  was  ascribed 
in  antiquity  an  Iliad,  which  was  believed  to  be 
more  ancient  than  the  Homeric  poems.  This  work, 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  composition  of  a sophist, 
is  lost  ; but  there  is  extant  a Latin  work  in  prose 
in  44  chapters,  on  the  destruction  of  Troy,  bearing 
the  title  Dantis  Pkrygii  de  Exddio  Trojae  His- 
torian and  purporting  to  be  a translation  of  the  work 
of  Dares  by  Cornelius  Nepos.  But  the  Latin 
work  is  evidently  of  much  later  origin  ; it  is  the 
production  of  a person  of  little  education  and  of 
bad  taste  ; and  it  is  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  written  even  as  late  as  the  )‘2th  century.  It 
is  usually  printed  with  Dictys  Cretensis:  the  best 
edition  is  by  Dederich,  Bonn,  1837,  8vo. 

Darios  (Aapstos).  I.  King  of  Persia,  b.  c 521 
— 485,  was  the  son  of  Hvstaspes.  satrap  of  the 
province  of  Persia,  and  of  the  royal  family  of  the 
Achftemenidae.  He  was  one  of  the  7 Persian 
chiefs  who  destroyed  the  usurper  Smkrdis.  The 
7 chiefs  agreed  that  the  one  of  them  whose  horse 
neighed  first  at  an  appointed  time  and  place, 
should  become  king  ; and  as  the  horse  of  Darius 
neighed  first,  he  was  declared  king.  He  married 
Atossa  and  Arty  stone,  the  2 daughters  of  Cyrus, 
and  Parmys,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus's  son  Smerdis, 
and  Phaedime,  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  one  of  the 
7 chiefs.  He  then  began  to  set  in  order  the  affairs 
of  his  vast  empire,  which  he  divided  into  20  sa- 
trapies, assigning  to  each  its  amount  of  tribute. 
Persia  proper  was  exempted  from  all  taxes,  except 
those  which  it  had  formerly  been  used  to  pay.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  Darius  that  the  consolidation  of 
the  empire  was  effected,  for  Cyrus  and  Cambysea 
had  been  engaged  in  continual  wars.  — - A few  years 
after  his  accession  the  Babylonians  revolted,  but 
after  a siege  of  20  months,  Babylon  was  taken  by 
a stratagem  of  Zopyrur,  about  516.  The  re- 
duction of  Babylon  was  followed  by  the  invasion 
of  Scythia  (about  508).  Darius  crossed  the  Da- 
nube, and  marched  far  into  the  interior  of  modem 
Russia  ; but  after  losing  a large  number  of  men  by 
famine,  and  being  unable  to  meet  with  the  enemy,  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  On  his  return  to  Asia,  he 
sent  part  of  his  forces,  under  Megabazus,  to  subdue 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  which  thus  became  subject 
to  the  Persian  empire.  The  most  important  event 
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in  the  reign  of  Darius  was  the  commencement  of 
the  great  war  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks 
The  history  of  this  war  belongs  to  the  biographies 
of  other  men.  In  501  the  Ionian  Greeks  revolted  ; 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Athenians,  who  burnt 
Sardis,  and  thus  provoked  the  hostility  of  Darius. 
[Aristagoras  ; Histiakcs.]  In  49*2  Mardo- 
nius  was  sent  with  a large  army  to  invade  Greece, 
but  he  lost  a great  part  of  his  fleet  off  Ml  Athos, 
and  the  Thracians  destroyed  a vast  number  of  bu 
land  forces.  [Mardonius.]  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, recalled,  and  Datia  and  Artaphernes  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  invading  army. 
They  took  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  landed  in  Attics, 
but  were  defeated  at  Marathon  by  the  Athenian* 
under  the  command  of  Miltiades.  [Miltiades.] 
Darius  now  resolved  to  call  out  the  whole  force  of 
his  empire  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  Greece ; 
but,  after  3 years  of  preparation,  bis  attention  wu 
called  off  by  the  rebellion  of  Egypt  He  died  in 
485,  leaving  the  execution  of  his  plans  to  his  son 
Xerxes.— II.  King  of  Persia,  424 — 105,  named 
Ochus  (tO xot)  before  his  accession,  and  then  rar- 
named  Kothus  (Ndfloj),  or  the  Bastard , from  his 
being  one  of  the  bastard  sons  of  Artaxerxes  I. 
Darius  obtained  the  crown  by  putting  to  death  hi* 
brother  Sogdiangs,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes  11. 
He  married  Pary satis,  daughter  of  Xerxes  1-.  by 
whom  he  had  2 sons,  Artaxerxes  II..  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  Darius  wa» 
governed  by  eunuchs,  and  the  weakness  of  his  go- 
vernment was  shown  by  repeated  insurrections  tf 
his  satraps.  In  4 14  the  Persians  were  expelled 
from  Egypt  by  Amyrtaeus.  wbo  reigned  there  6 
years,  and  at  whose  death  ( 408)  Darius  was  obliged 
to  recognise  his  son  Pausiris  as  his  successor.— Ill 
Last  king  of  Persia,  336 — 331,  named  Codomax- 
noa  before  his  accession,  was  the  son  of  Arvunrs 
and  Sisygarobis,  and  a descendant  of  Darius  II. 
He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Bagoas,  after  the 
murder  of  Arses.  The  history  of  his  conquer 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  his  death,  is  given 
in  the  life  of  Alexander. 

Dascon  (A doKtev : Aaowcdviof),  a fortress  war 
Syracuse,  situated  on  a bay  of  the  some  name. 

Dascyllum  ( Aaopcvkiov  or  -Stop : Aaericvkirm : 
Diatkili ),  a town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Propound 
near  a lake  called  Dascylitis. 

Dasea  ( Aoutsol,  also  Aaatai : Aaatdrr jj),  a small 
town  in  Arcadia  near  Megalopolis. 

D assure  tli  or  Dass&rlt&e,  D assure tae  (Aaff<ra- 
pilTiOL,  AaaaapiTai),  a people  in  Greek  Illyria  o« 
the  borders  of  Macedonia:  their  chief  town  wx* 
Lychnidos  (AuxtuSor)  on  a hill,  on  the  X.  ride 
of  the  lake  Lychnitis,  which  was  so  called  after 
the  town. 

Dat&mes  (Aard^ijs),  a distinguished  Persian 
general,  a Carian  by  birth,  son  of  Camiseares  by  a 
Scythian  mother.  He  succeeded  his  father  t* 
satrap  of  Cilicia,  under  Artaxerxes  II.  (Mnemac\ 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  machinations  of  ha 
enemies  at  the  Persian  court,  he  threw  off  hi* 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  made  common  c&cw 
with  the  other  satraps  who  had  revolted  from 
Persia.  He  defeated  the  generals  who  were  *ect 
against  him,  but  was  assassinated  by  Mithridatea, 
son  of  Ariobarzanos,  about  b.  c.  36*2.  Cornelia* 
Nepos,  who  has  written  his  life,  calls  him  the 
bravest  and  most  able  of  all  barbarian  general*, 
except  Hamilc&r  and  Hannibal. 

Datia  (Aon*),  a Mcde,  commanded,  along  with 
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DATUM. 

Artaphemea,  the  Persian  army  of  Darios,  which 
was  defeated  at  Marathon,  a.  c,  490. 

Datum  or  Datus  (Aaror,  Adroj : AaTTjrrfj),  a 
Thracian  town  on  the  Strymonic  gulf,  subject  to 
Macedonia,  with  gold  mines  in  Mt.  Pangacus  in  the 
neighbourhood,  whence  came  the  proverb  a “ Datum 
of  good  things.” 

Da  alia  or  Daulia  ( Aav\ls  -iBos,  AavXta  : Aav- 
Xievs,  AcuiXios),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis  on  the 
road  from  Chaeronfia  and  Orchomenus  to  Delphi, 
situated  on  a lofty  hill:  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  residence  of  the  Thracian  king  Tkrsus,  and 
as  the  scene  of  the  tragic  story  of  Philomela  and 
Procnk.  Hence  Dauliax  (AaoAtds)  is  the  sur- 
name both  of  Procne  and  Philomela. 

Daunla.  [Apulia.] 

Da unos  (Aavyos).  1.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  bro- 
ther of  Iapyx  and  Peucetius.  The  3 brothers 
crossed  over  from  Illyria,  and  settled  in  Apulia, 
which  was  divided  into  3 parts,  and  named  after 
them.  The  poets  sometimes  gave  the  name  of 
Daunia  to  the  whole  of  Apulia:  Horace  (Cams. 

1.  22.  14)  uses  the  adjective  Datmias  (sc.  terra).  — 

2.  Son  of  Pilumnus  and  Danae,  wife  of  Venilia, 
and  ancestor  of  Turnus. 

Dec£b&lus  (AexefoAos),  a celebrated  king  of 
the  Dacians  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian  and 
Trajan.  For  4 years  (a.  d.  36 — 90)  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  Romans  with  auch  success,  that 
Domitian  was  at  length  glad  to  conclude  peace  with 
him  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  Trajan 
refused  to  continue  this  disgraceful  payment,  and 
renewed  the  war.  He  defeated  the  Dacians,  and 
compelled  Decebalus  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  (101 — 103).  But  in  104  the  war  broke 
out  again  ; Decebalus  was  again  defeated,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life ; and  Dacia  became  a Ro- 
man province,  106. 

D$e$l£a  or  -la  (AtecAcia:  AftctXtvs : Bkda- 
Cattro ),  & demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Hippothoontia,  lay  N.W.  of  Athens,  on  the  borders 
of  Boeotia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Ceph issue.  In 
the  19th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c. 
4 1 3),  the  Peloponnesians  under  Agis  seized  and  for- 
tified Decelea,  and  thereby  annoyed  the  Athenians 
in  many  ways  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Decent! us  Magnus,  brother  or  cousin  of  Mag- 
nentiua,  by  whom  he  was  created  Caesar,  a.  d.  351. 
After  the  death  of  Magnbntius,  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  353. 

Decetla  (Denize),  a city  of  the  Aedui,  in  Gallia 
Lugdunemis,  on  an  island  in  the  Liger  (Loire). 

Dec  la  tea,  a Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  and 
about  the  sources  of  the  Druentia  (Durance). 
Their  chief  city,  Deci&tum  (AtKtrjroy),  lay  between 
Nicaea  and  Antipolis. 

Deciding  Saxa.  [Saxa.] 

P.  Declua  Mue,  plebeians.  1.  Consul  ac.  340 
with  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  in  the  great  Latin  war. 
Each  of  the  consuls  had  a vision  in  the  night  be- 
fore fighting  with  the  Latins,  announcing  that  the 
general  of  one  side  and  the  army  of  the  other  were 
devoted  to  death.  The  consuls  thereupon  agreed 
that  the  one  whose  wing  first  began  to  waver 
should  devote  himself  and  the  array  of  the  enemy 
to  destruction.  Decius  commanded  the  left  wing, 
which  began  to  give  way,  whereupon  he  devoted 
himself  and  the  army  of  the  enemy  to  destruction, 
according  to  the  formula  prescribed  by  the  pontifex 
maximum,  then  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
cue  ray,  and  was  slain,  leaving  the  victory  to  the 
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Romans.— 2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  4 times  consul, 
312,  308,  297,  and  295.  In  his  4th  consulship 
he  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  battle  of  Scn- 
tinum,  where  he  was  opposed  to  the  Gauls,  and 
when  his  troops  began  to  give  wny,  he  imitated 
the  example  of  his  father,  devoted  himself  and  the 
enemy  to  destruction,  and  fell  as  a sacrifice  for  his 
nation.  — 3.  Son  of  No.  2,  consul  279,  in  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus.  According  to  some  he  sacrificed 
himself  in  battle  like  his  lather  and  grandfather, 
but  this  is  not  true,  for  he  survived  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus. 

DScIus,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  249 — 251,  whose 
full  name  was  C.  Mkssius  Quintus  Trajan  vs 
Decius,  was  bom  at  Bubalia  in  Pannonia.  He 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  Philippua  in  249  to  re- 
store subordination  in  the  anny  of  Moesia,  but  the 
troops  compelled  him  to  accept  the  purple  under 
threats  of  death.  Decius  still  assured  Philippus  of 
his  fidelity;  but  the  latter  not  trusting  these  pro- 
fessions, hastened  to  meet  his  rival  in  the  field, 
was  defeated  near  Verona,  and  slain.  The  short 
reign  of  Decius  wfas  chiefly  occupied  in  warring 
against  the  Gotha  He  fell  in  battle  against  the 
Goths  together  with  his  son  in  251.  In  his  reign 
the  Christians  were  persecuted  wfith  great  severity. 

Decimates  Agri.  [ Agri  Dicumatks.] 

Delanira  (A rjuLytipa),  daughter  of  Althaea  by 
either  Oencus,  or  Dionysus,  or  Dexamenus,  and 
sister  of  Meleager.  Achclous  and  Hercules  both 
loved  Dc'ianira,  and  fought  for  the  possession  of 
her.  Hercules  was  victorious,  and  she  became  his 
wife.  She  was  the  unwilling  cause  of  her  hus- 
band’s death  by  presenting  him  with  the  poisoned 
robe,  which  the  centaur  Nessue  gave  her.  In  despair 
she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life.  For  details  see 
Hercules. 

DSIdhmla  (Arjtte^ma).  1.  Daughter  of  Lyco- 
xnedes  in  the  island  of  Seyms.  When  Achilles 
was  concealed  there  in  maiden’s  attire,  she  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus.— 
2.  Wife  of  Pirithous,  commouly  called  Hippooa- 
mia.  — 3.  Sister  of  Pyrrhus,  married  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. 

Deloces  ( Aijubrrjj),  first  king  of  Media,  after  the 
Medes  had  thrown  off  the  supremacy  of  the  Assy- 
rians, was  the  son  of  Phraortcs,  and  reigned  b.  c. 
709—656.  He  built  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  which 
he  made  the  royal  residence.  His  administration 
of  justice  was  severe,  and  he  kept  a body  of  spies 
and  informers  throughout  the  whole  country.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Phraoktes. 

Delon  (Arjtuy),  son  of  Aeolus  and  Ennrete,  king 
in  Phocis,  husband  of  Diomede,  and  father  of 
Asteropia,  Aenetus,  Actor,  Phylacus,  and  Ce- 
phalus. 

DSTone  (Aij'iwyv).  mother  of  Miletus,  who  is 
hence  called  Deiooides.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  442.) 

Deifitfirua  ( Arfiorapos).  1.  Tetrarch  of  Galatia, 
adhered  firmly  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  in 
Asia  against  Mithri dates,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
senate  with  the  title  of  king,  and  the  addition  of 
Armenia  Minor  to  his  dominions.  In  the  civil 
war  he  sided  with  Pompcy,  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalin,  b.  c.  48.  In  47  he  applied 
to  Domitius  Calvinua,  Caesar's  legate  in  Asia,  for 
aid  against  Ph&maccs,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Armenia  Minor.  When  Caesar,  in  the  same  year, 
came  into  Asia  from  Egypt,  Deiotarus  received 
him  with  submissign.  and  endeavoured  to  excuse 
the  aid  he  had  given  to  Pompcy.  Caesar  deprived 
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him  of  part  of  his  dominions,  but  allowed  him  to 
retain  his  regal  title.  Two  years  afterwards  (45) 
his  grandson  Castor  accused  him  of  having  formed  a 
design  against  Caesar's  life,  when  he  received  Caesar 
in  Galatia.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  before 
Caesar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter  nt  Rome,  in  the 
speech  ( pro  Rtt}6  Ddotaro)  still  extant.  The 
result  of  the  trial  is  not  known.  After  Caesar's 
death  he  obtained  from  Antony  the  restitution  of 
his  dominions  by  paying  Fulvia  a large  sum  of 
money.  In  42.  be  joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  and  died  shortl}*  afterwards  at  a great 
age.  — 2.  Son  and  successor  of  the  above.  In  the 
war  between  Antony  and  Octavian  he  took  part 
with  the  former,  but  went  over  from  him  to  the 
enemy  in  the  battle  of  Action),  31. 

Delphobe  (Arffipdtfn),  the  Sibyl  at  Cumae, 
daughter  of  Glaucus.  [Sibylla.] 

Delphobus  (A7?ftr»o€oj),  a son  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, and  next  to  Hector,  the  bravest  among  the 
Trojans.  He  always  supported  Paris  in  his  refusal 
to  deliver  up  Helen  to  the  Trojans ; and  he  married 
her  after  the  death  of  Paris.  Accordingly,  on  the 
fall  of  Troy,  the  vengeance  of  the  Greeks  was 
chiefly  directed  against  him.  His  house  was  one 
of  the  first  committed  to  the  flames,  and  he  was 
slain  and  fearfully  mangled  by  Menehuis.  In  this 
dreadful  condition  he  was  found  in  the  lower  world 
by  Aeneas,  who  erected  a monument  to  him  on 
cape  Rhoeteutn. 

Deiphontas  (At of  Antiraachus, 
and  husband  of  Hyrnetho,  the  daughter  of  Teme- 
nus  the  Heraclid,  became  king  of  Argos,  after 
Temenus  had  been  murdered  by  his  own  sons. 
Pausanias  (ii.  19)  gives  a different  account. 

Dfilium  ( A^Aioy : Dhilessi)y  a town  on  the  coast 
of  Boeotia,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  near  the 
Attic  frontier,  named  after  a temple  of  Apollo  si- 
milar to  that  at  Delos.  The  Athenians  used  it  as 
a fortress  in  the  early- part  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  and  in  B.C.  424  they  were  defeated  here  by 
the  Boeotians. 

Delius  and  Della  (AfiAtsv,  AtjAia),  surnames 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  respectively,  from  the  island 
of  Dklos. 

Delllus,  Q.,  n Roman  eques,  who  frequently 
changed  sides  in  the  civil  wars.  In  B.  c.  44  he 
joined  Dolabella  in  Asia,  afterwards  went  over  to 
Cassius,  and  then  united  himself  to  M.  Antony. 
He  deserted  to  Octavian  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Aetium,  31.  He  appears  to  have  become  a 
personal  friend  of  Octavian  and  Mnccenas,  and  is 
therefore  addressed  by  Horace  in  one  of  his  Odea  (ii. 
3).  He  wrote  a history  of  Antony's  war  against 
the  Parthians,  in  which  he  had  himself  fought 

Delmatlus  or  Dalmatlus.  1.  Son  of  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus  and  his  second  wife  Theodora.  From 
his  half-brother,  Constantine  the  Great,  he  received 
the  title  of  censor : he  died  before  a.  d.  33.5.  — 2. 
Son  of  the  preceding,  wns  created  Caesar  bv  Constau- 
tine  the  Great,  33.5  ; and,  upon  the  division  of  the 
empire, received  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia,  as 
his  portion.  He  was  put  to  death  in  337  on  the 
death  of  Constantine. 

Delot  or  Del  us  (rj  At?  Aos  : At? \iot : Dele , Ddu, 
Dili,  or  SdUli,  Ru.),  the  smallest  of  the  islands 
called  Cyclades,  in  the  Aeg.-an  Sea,  lay  in  the 
strait  between  Khenea  and  Myconus.  It  was  also 
called,  in  earlier  times,  Asteria,  Ortygia,  and  Chla- 
mydia. According  to  a legend,  founded  perhaps 
on  some  tradition  of  its  late  volcanic  origin,  it  was 
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called  out  of  the  deep  by  the  trident  of  Poseidon, 
but  was  a floating  island  until  Zeus  fastened  it  Lr 
adamantine  chains  to  the  bottom  of  the  so,  tiot 
it  might  be  a secure  resting-place  to  Leto,  for  the 
birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Apollo  afterwards 
obtained  possession  of  Delos,  by  giving  Calaoria  to 
Poseidon  in  exchange  for  it ; and  it  became  the 
most  holy  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Such  is 
the  mythical  story  : we  learn  from  history  that 
Delos  w.is  peopled  by  the  Ionian*,  for  whom  it  was 
the  chief  centre  of  political  and  religious  union  in 
the  time  of  Homer : it  was  also  the  seat  of  an 
Arophictyony,  comprising  the  surrounding  island*. 
In  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  Delos  became  subject  to 
the  Athenians  ; it  was  made  the  common  treasury 
of  the  Greek  confederacy  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  Persia  ; but  the  transference  of  the  treasury 
to  Athene,  and  the  altered  character  of  the  league, 
reduced  the  island  to  a condition  of  absolute  po- 
litical dependence  upon  Athens.  It  still  possessed, 
however,  a very  extensive  commerce,  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  downfal  of  Corinth,  when  Deb* 
became  the  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  in  slam; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  art  in  Greece, 
especially  for  works  in  bronze,  of  which  metal  oat 
of  the  most  esteemed  mixtures  was  called  the 
Delian.  An  especial  sanctity  was  attached  te 
Delos  from  its  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo  ; and  the  peculiar  character  assigned  to  the 
island  by  the  traditions  of  its  origin  was  confirmed 
by  the  remarkable  fact  that,  though  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  in  the  midst  of  islands  very  subject  to 
earthquakes,  Delos  enjoyed  an  almost  entire  ex- 
emption from  such  visitations,  so  that  its  being 
shaken  by  an  earthquake  was  esteemed  a marked 
prodigy.  The  city  of  Delos  stood  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cynthus  (wb ewe 
the  god's  surname  of  Cynthiua),  near  a little  riwr 
called  Inopus.  It  contained  a temple  of  Lets,  and 
the  great  temple  of  Apollo.  The  latter  was  btilt 
near  the  harliour,  and  possessed  an  oracle.  Though 
enriched  with  offerings  from  all  Greece,  and  de- 
fended by  no  fortifications,  it  was  so  protected  frost 
plunder  by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  that  even  the 
Persians,  when  sailing  against  Greece,  cot  only 
{mssed  it  by  uninjured,  but  sent  rich  presents  to 
the  god.  With  this  temple  were  connected  game#, 
called  Delia,  which  were  celebrated  every  4 
years,  and  were  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Theseus.  A like  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  sacred 
embassy  (dcsspfa)  which  the  Athenians  tern  to  Del* 
every  year.  (Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Tkeori.)  The  tempi* 
and  oracle  were  visited  by  pilgrims  from  every 
quarter,  even  from  the  regions  of  Scythia.  Tl* 
greatest  importance  was  attached  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  sanctity  of  the  island.  It 
twice  purified  by  the  Athenians  ; once  nndec  Pisi** 
trains,  when  all  tombs  within  sight  of  the  tempi* 
were  taken  away  ; and  again  in  rc.  426,  wha 
all  human  and  animal  remains  were  removed  en- 
tirely  from  the  island,  which  was  henceforth  for- 
bidden to  be  polluted  by  births  or  deaths,  or  by  the 
presence  of  dogs : all  persons  abont  to  die  or  bring 
forth  children  were  to  be  removed  to  the  adjacent 
island  of  Rhenca.  Delos  continued  in  a 6‘iorifk- 
ing  condition,  and  under  the  rule  of  the  Athems&n 
who  were  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  it  by  the 
Romans,  until  the  Mithridatic  War,  when  Mew- 
phanes,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  indicted 
upon  it  a devastation,  from  which  it  never 
recovered. 
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Delphi  (ol  A : A f\<p6s : Ka$tri ),  a email 
town  in  Phocis,  but  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Greece,  on  account  of  its  oracle  of  Apollo.  It  was 
16  stadia  in  circumference,  was  situated  on  a steep 
declivity  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  and  its 
site  resembled  the  cavea  of  a great  theatre.  It 
was  shut  in  on  the  N.  by  a harrier  of  rocky  moun- 
tains, which  were  cleft  in  the  centre  into  2 great 
cliffs  with  peaked  summits,  between  which  issued 
the  waters  of  the  Castalian  spring.  It  was  origi- 
nally called  Pytho  (Ifirfw),  by  which  name  it  is 
alone  mentioned  in  Homer.  The  origin  of  the 
name  of  Delphi  is  uncertain.  The  ancients  derived 
it  from  an  eponymous  hero,  Delphus,  a descendant 
of  Deucalion  ; bnt  it  has  been  conjectured,  with 
great  probability,  that  Delphi  is  connected  with 
ode/pAos,  44  brother,"  and  that  it  was  indebted  for 
its  name  to  the  twin  peaks  mentioned  abore. 
Delphi  was  colonised  at  an  early  period  by  Doric 
settlers  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ly  corCa,  on 
the  heights  of  Parnassus.  The  government  was 
an  oligarchy,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a few  dis- 
tinguished families  of  Doric  origin.  From  them 
were  taken  the  chief  magistrates,  the  priests,  and 
a senate  consisting  of  a very  few  members.  Delphi 
was  regarded  as  the  central  point  of  the  whole 
earth,  and  was  hence  called  the  44  navel  of  the 
earth.”  It  was  said  that  2 eagles  sent  forth  by 
Jupiter,  one  from  the  E.  and  the  other  from  the  W., 
met  at  Delphi  at  the  same  time.  — Delphi  was  the 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Besides 
the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  it  contained  numerous 
sanctuaries,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art.  The 
Pythian  games  were  also  celebrated  here,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  2 places  of  meeting  of  the  Amphic- 
tronic  council.  — The  temple  of  Apollo  was  si- 
tuated at  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  town.  The 
tint  stone  temple  was  built  by  Tropbonius  and 
Agaraede*  ; and  when  this  was  burnt  down  B.  c. 
548,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Amphictyons  with  still 
greater  splendour.  The  expense  was  defrayed  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  to  which  even  Amasis, 
king  of  Egypt,  contributed.  The  architect  was 
Spintharus  of  Corinth  ; the  Alcmaeonidae  con- 
tracted to  build  it.  and  liberally  substituted  Parian 
marble  for  the  front  of  the  building,  instead  of  the 
common  stone  which  they  had  agreed  to  employ. 
The  temple  contained  immense  treasures  ; for  not 
only  were  rich  offerings  presented  to  it  by  kings 
and  private  persons,  who  had  received  favourable 
replies  from  the  oracle,  but  many  of  the  Greek 
states  had  in  the  temple  separate  /Arsauri,  in  which 
they  deposited,  for  the  sake  of  security,  many  of 
their  valuable  treasures.  The  wealth  of  the  temple 
attracted  Xerxes,  who  sent  part  of  his  army  into 
Phocis  to  obtain  possession  of  its  treasures,  but  the 
Persians  were  driven  back  by  the  god  himself,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  the  Delphians.  The 
Phocians  plundered  the  temple  to  support  them  in 
the  war  against  Thel>ea  and  the  other  Greek  states 
(357 — 346)  ; and  it  was  robbed  at  a later  time  by 
Brennus  and  by  Sulla. — In  the  centre  of  the 
temple  there  was  a small  opening  (xdtrpa)  in  the 
grouod,  from  which,  from  time  to  time,  an  intoxi- 
cating vapour  arose,  which  was  believed  to  eome 
from  the  well  of  Cassotis.  No  traces  of  this  chasm 
or  of  the  mephitic  exhalations  are  now  any  where 
observable.  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a tripod, 
on  which  the  priestess,  called  Pvthia,  took  her 
seat  whenever  the  oracle  was  to  be  consulted. 
The  words  which  she  uttered  after  exhaling  the 
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vapour,  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations  of 
Apollo.  They  were  carefully  written  down  by  the 
priests,  and  afterwards  communicated  in  hexameter 
verse  to  the  persons  who  had  come  to  consult  the 
oracle.  If  the  Pythia  spoke  in  prose,  her  words 
were  immediately  turned  into  verse  by  a poet  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  The  oracle  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  its  having  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions some  goats  which  had  strayed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  — For  details  respecting  the  oracle 
and  its  influence  in  Greece,  see  Did.  of  Ant.  art 
Oracu/um. 

Delphines.  f Dklphinius.] 

Delphinium  (A*\<piyiov).  1.  A temple  of  Apollo 
Delphinius  at  Athens,  said  to  have  been  built  bv 
Aegeus,  in  which  the  Ephetae  sat  for  trying  cases 
of  intentional,  but  justifiable  homicide.  — 2.  The 
harbour  of  Oropus  in  Attica,  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotin,  called  6 Upbs  \lpyy.  — ■ 3.  A town  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  island  Chios. 

Delphlnlui  (A*\<plyiot),  a surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  either  from  his  slaying  the  dragon  Del- 
phines (usually  called  Python),  or  because  in  the 
form  of  a dolphin  (deA^ts)  or  riding  on  a dolphin, 
he  showed  the  Cretan  colonists  the  way  to  Delphi. 

Delphua  (A*K<p6s).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Meiantho,  to  whom  the  foundation  of  Delphi  was 
ascribed.  — 2.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Celaeno,  who  is 
also  said  to  have  founded  Delphi 

Delta.  [Akgyptus.] 

Demades  (AypdSijf,  a contraction  of  ArfptdSvr). 
an  Athenian  orator,  was  of  very  low  origin,  but 
rose  by  his  talents  to  a prominent  position  at 
Athens.  He  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  party, 
and  was  a bitter  enemy  of  Demosthenes.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronfo,  b.  c.  338, 
but  was  dismissed  by  Philip  with  distinguished 
marks  of  honour.  After  Philip’s  death  he  was  the 
subservient  supporter  of  Alexander,  but  notwith- 
standing frequently  received  bribes  from  the  oppo- 
site party.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Antipater  in 
318,  because  the  latter  had  discovered  a letter  of 
Demades,  urging  the  enemies  of  Antipater  to  attack 
him.  Demades  was  a man  without  principle,  and 
lived  in  a most  profligate  and  dissolute  manner. 
But  he  was  a brilliant  orator.  He  always  spoke 
extempore,  and  with  such  irresistible  force  that  he 
was  a perfect  match  for  Demosthenes  himself.  . 
There  is  extant  a large  fragment  of  an  oration 
bearing  the  name  of  Demades  (vepi  5e*3«Ka«Ttaj), 
in  which  be  defends  his  conduct  during  the  period 
of  Alexander's  reign.  It  is  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Attic  orators,  but  its  genuineness 
is  doubtful.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  both  state  that 
Demades  left  no  orations  behind  him. 

DAmar&tUfl  (Aijpdparos^  Dor.  A apaparos).  L 
King  of  Sparta,  reigned  from  about  b.c.  510  to 
491.  He  was  at  variance  with  his  unscrupulous 
colleague  Cleomenes,  who  at  length  accused  him 
before  the  Ephors  of  being  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Ariston,  and  obtained  his  deposition  by  bribing 
the  Delphic  oracle,  b.  c.  491.  Demaratus  thereupon 
repaired  to  the  Persian  coast,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  Darius.  He  accompanied  Xerxes  in 
his  invasion  of  Greece,  and  recommended  the  king 
not  to  rely  too  confidently  upon  his  countless  hosts. 
H is  family  continued  long  in  Asia —2  A merchant- 
noble  of  Corinth,  and  one  of  the  Bacchiadae.  When 
the  power  of  his  clan  had  been  overthrown  by 
Cypselua,  about  b.  c.  657,  he  fled  from  Corinth,  and 
settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  married 
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an  E mi  scan  wife,  by  whom  he  had  2 sons,  A runs 

and  Lucumo,  afterwards  L.  Tarquinius  Priscus. 

Demetae,  a people  of  Britain,  in  the  S.W.  of 
Wales  : their  chief  towns  were  Maridunum  {Car- 
marthen) and  Luentinum. 

Demeter  (A wirryp),  one  of  the  great  divinities 
of  the  Greeks,  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  and 
her  name  probably  signified  Mother-Earth  (yy 
firtryp).  She  was  the  protectress  of  agriculture  and 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and  sister  of  Zeus,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Persephone  (Proserpina). 
Zeus,  without  the  knowledge  of  Demeter,  had 
promised  Persephone  to  A'idoneus  (Pluto) ; and 
while  the  unsuspecting  maiden  was  gathering 
flowers  in  the  Nysian  plain  in  Asia,  the  earth  sud- 
denly opened  and  she  was  carried  off  by  A'idoneus. 
Her  mother,  who  heard  only  the  echo  of  her  voice, 
immediately  set  out  in  search  of  her  daughter. 
For  9 days  she  wandered  about  without  obtaining 
any  tidings  of  her,  but  on  the  tenth  she  met  He- 
cate, who  told  her  that  she  had  heard  the  cries  of 
Persephone,  but  did  not  know  who  had  carried 
her  off.  Both  then  hastened  to  Helios  (the  Sun), 
who  revealed  to  them  that  it  was  A'idoneus  who 
had  carried  off  Persephone  with  the  consent  of 
Zeus.  Thereupon  Demeter  in  her  anger  avoided 
Olympus,  and  dwelt  upon  earth  among  men,  con- 
ferring blessings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received, 
and  severely  punishing  those  who  repulsed  her. 
In  this  manner  she  came  to  Celeus  at  Eleusis. 
[Celeus.]  As  the  goddess  still  continued  angry, 
and  did  not  allow  the  earth  to  produce  any  fruits, 
Zeus  first  sent  Iris  and  then  all  the  gods  to  persuade 
Demeter  to  return  to  Olympus.  But  she  was  deaf 
to  all  their  entreaties,  and  refused  to  return  to 
Olympus,  and  to  restore  fertility  to  the  earth,  till 
she  had  seen  her  daughter  again.  Zeus  accord- 
ingly sent  Hermes  into  Erebus  to  fetch  back  Per- 
sephone. A'idoneus  consented,  but  gave  Persephone 
part  of  a pomegranate  to  eat.  Hermes  then  took 
her  to  Eleusis  to  her  mother,  who  received  her 
with. unbounded  joy.  At  Eleusis  both  were  joined 
by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  became  the  attendant 
of  Persephone.  Demeter  now  returned  to  Olympus 
with  her  daughter,  but  as  the  latter  had  eaten  in 
the  lower  world,  she  was  obliged  to  spend  one 
third  of  the  year  with  A'idoneus,  but  was  allowed 
to  continue  with  hor  mother  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  earth  now  brought  forth  fruit  again. 
Before  Demeter  left  Eleusis,  she  instructed  Trip- 
tolemus.  Diodes,  Eumolpus,  and  Celeus  in  the 
mode  of  her  worship  and  in  the  mysteries.  This 
is  the  ancient  legend  os  preserved  in  the  Homeric 
hymn,  but  it  is  variously  modified  in  later  traditions. 
In  the  Latin  poets  the  scene  of  the  rape  is  near 
Enna  in  Sicily;  and  Ascalaphus,  who  had  alone 
seen  Persephone  cat  any  thing  in  the  lower  world, 
revealed  the  fact  and  was  in  consequence  turned 
into  an  owl  by  Demeter.  [Ascalaphus.]  In 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  there  is  no  mention  of  this 
legend,  and  there  appears  no  connexion  between 
Demeter  and  Persephone.  The  meaning  of  the 
legend  is  obvious.  Persephone,  who  is  carried  off 
to  the  lower  world,  is  the  seed-corn,  which  remains 
concealed  in  the  ground  part  of  the  year;  Persephone, 
who  returns  to  her  mother,  is  the  com  which  rises 
from  the  ground  and  nourishes  men  and  animals. 
Later  philosophical  writers,  and  perhaps  the  mys- 
teries also,  referred  the  disappearance  and  return 
of  Persephone  to  the  burial  of  the  body  of  man 
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and  the  immortality  of  his  soul. — The  other  legends 
about  Demeter  are  of  less  importance.  To  escape 
the  pursuit  of  Poseidon  she  changed  herself  into  a 
mare,  but  the  god  effected  his  purpose,  and  she 
became  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  horse  Avion 
[Arion,  No.  2.]  According  to  some  traditions 
she  also  bore  to  Poseidon  a daughter  Despoena  ( i.  e. 
Persephone).  — She  fell  in  love  with  Iasion  and 
lay  with  him  in  a thrice-ploughed  field  in  Crete : 
their  offspring  was  Plutus  {Wealth).  [Iasiox.] 
— She  punished  with  fearful  hunger  Eryaichtbon, 
who  had  cut  down  her  sacred  grove.  [Erv- 
richthon. ] — The  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Demeter  and  Persephone  were  Attica,  Arcadia  and 
Sicily.  In  Attica  she  was  worshipped  with  great 
splendour.  The  Athenians  pretended  that  agri- 
culture was  first  practised  in  their  country,  and 
that  Triptolemus  of  Eleusis,  the  favourite  of  De- 
meter, was  the  first  who  invented  the  plough  and 
sowed  com.  [Triptolemus.]  Every  year  at 
Athens  the  festival  of  the  Eleurinia  was  celebrated 
in  honour  of  these  goddesses.  The  festival  of  the 
Thesmophoria  was  also  celebrated  in  her  honour  as 
well  at  Athens  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece : it  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  the 
laws  and  the  regulations  of  civilised  life,  which 
were  ascribed  to  Demeter,  since  agriculture  is  the 
basis  of  civilisation.  {Did.  of  Ant.  arts.  E'custma, 
Thesinophoria.) — In  works  of  art  Doraeter  was  re- 
presented sometimes  in  a sitting  attitude,  sometimes 
walking,  and  sometimes  riding  in  a chariot  drawn 
by  horses  or  dragons,  but  always  in  full  attire. 
Around  her  head  she  wore  a garland  of  corn-ears 
or  a simple  riband,  and  in  her  hand  she  held  a 
sceptre,  com -ears  or  a poppy,  sometimes  also  a torch 
and  the  mystic  basket.  — The  Romans  received 
from  Sicily  the  worship  of  Demeter,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  name  of  Ceres.  The  first  temple  of  Ceres 
at  Rome  was  vowed  by  the  dictator  A.  Pocturaics 
Albinus,  in  b.  c.  496,  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
a famine  with  which  Rome  was  threatened  during 
a war  with  the  Latins.  The  Romans  instituted  a 
festival  with  games  in  honour  of  her  {Did.  n/AtU. 
s.  v.  Certalia).  She  was  looked  upon  by  the  Romans 
much  in  the  same  light  as  Tellus.  Pigs  were  sa- 
crificed to  both  divinities,  in  the  seasons  of  sowing 
and  in  harvest  time,  and  also  at  the  bnrial  of  the 
dead.  Her  worship  acquired  considerable  political 
importance  at  Rome.  The  property  of  traitor* 
against  the  republic  was  often  made  over  to  her 
temple.  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  deposited 
in  her  temple  for  the  inspection  of  the  tribunes  <4 
the  people.  If  we  further  consider  that  the  aediles 
had  the  special  superintendence  of  this  tendple,  it  is 
very  probable  that  Ceres,  whose  worship  was,  like 
the  plebeians  themselves,  introduced  at  Rome  from 
without,  had  some  peculiar  relation  to  the  plebeian 
order. 

Dem&trlas  {AyuirrpuLs  : A yurjrpievs).  1-  A 
town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  on  the  innermost 
recess  of  the  Pagasaean  bay,  founded  by  Demetriui 
Poliorcetes,  and  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Iolcus  and  the  surrounding  towns  : it  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  N. 
Greece,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  war* 
between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans.  — 2.  A 
town  in  Assyria,  not  far  from  Arbela.  — 3.  As 
Athenian  tribe,  added  to  the  10  old  tribes  RC. 
307,  and  named  in  honour  of  Demetrius  PoliorcfU*. 

Demetrius  {Aypitrpios).  1.  A Greek  of  to* 
island  of  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic.  He  was  a 
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neral  of  Teuta,  the  Illyrian  queen,  nnd  treacherously 
surrendered  Corcyra  to  the  Romans,  who  rewarded 
him  with  a great  part  of  the  dominions  of  Teuta, 
228.  Subsequently  he  ventured  on  many  acts  of 
piratical  hostility  against  the  Romans,  thinking  that 
they  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Gallic  war 
and  the  impending  danger  of  Hannibal's  invasion  to 
take  notice  of  him.  The  Romans,  however,  imme- 
diately sent  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  over 
to  Illyria  (219),  who  took  Pharos  itself,  and  ob- 
liged Demetrius  to  fly  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia.  At  the  court  of  this  prince  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life. — 2.  Younger  son  of 
Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  sent  as  a hostage 
to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  (198), 
Five  years  afterwards  he  was  restored  to  his  father, 
who  subsequently  sent  him  as  his  ambassador  to 
Rome.  But  having  incurred  the  jealousy  of  his 
father  and  his  brother,  Perseus,  by  the  favourable 
reception  he  had  met  with  from  the  Romans,  he 
was  secretly  put  to  death  by  his  father's  order. 

I.  Kings  o f Macedonia.  ll  Sumamcd  Poliorcetes 
(flo\iopK7fidjs)y  or  the  Besieger,  son  of  Antigonui, 
king  of  Asia,  and  Stratonice.  At  an  early  age  he 
gave  proofs  of  distinguished  bravery.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  in  his  campaigns  against  Eumenes 
( b.  c.  31 7. 316),  and  a few  years  afterwards  was  left 
by  his  father  in  the  command  of  Syria,  which  he  had 
to  defend  against  Ptolemy.  In  312  he  was  de- 
feated by  Ptolemy  near  Gaza,  but  soon  after  retrieved 
his  disaster  in  part  by  defeating  one  of  the  generals 
of  Ptolemy.  In  31 1 a general  peace  was  concluded 
among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  but  it  was  only 
of  short  duration.  In  307  Demetrius  was  despatched 
by  his  father  with  a powerful  fleet  and  army  to  wrest 
Greece  from  Cassander  and  Ptolemy.  He  met  with 
great  success.  At  Athens  he  was  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  people  as  their  liberator.  De- 
metrius the  Phalerean,  who  had  governed  the  city 
for  Cassander,  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  at  Muny- 
chia  taken.  Demetrius  took  up  his  abode  for  the 
winter  at  Athens,  where  divine  honours  were  paid 
bira  under  the  title  of  “the  Preserver''  (d 
He  was  recalled  from  Athens  by  his  lather  to  take 
the  command  of  the  war  in  Cyprus  against  Pto- 
lemy. Here  also  he  was  successful,  and  in  a great 
naval  battle  he  annihilated  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy 
(306).  Next  year  (305)  he  laid  siege  to  Rhodes, 
because  the  Rhodians  had  refused  to  support  him 
against  Ptolemy.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the 
gigantic  machines  which  Demetrius  constructed  to 
assail  the  walls  of  Rhodes,  that  he  received  the 
surname  of  Poliorcetes.  But  all  his  exertions  were 
unavailing,  and  after  the  siege  had  lasted  above  a 
year,  he  at  length  concluded  a treaty  with  the 
Rhodians  (304).  — Demetrius  then  crossed  over  to 
Greece,  which  had  meanwhile  been  almost  con- 
quered by  Cassander.  He  soon  compelled  Cas- 
eander  to  evacuate  all  Greece  S.  of  Thermopylae, 
and  for  the  next  2 years  continued  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  success.  But  in  302  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Asia  in  order  to  support  his  father 
Antigonus.  In  301  their  combined  forces  were 
totally  defeated  by  those  of  Lysimachus  and  Se- 
li*ucus  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  and  Antigonus  him- 
self slain.  Demetrius,  to  whose  impetuosity  the 
joss  of  the  battle  would  seem  to  be  in  great  mea- 
sure owing,  fled  to  Ephesus,  and  from  thence 
set  sail  for  Athens  ; but  the  Athenians  declined 
to  receive  him  into  their  city.  The  jealousies  of 
his  enemies  soon  changed  the  face  of  his  affairs  ; 
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and  Ptolemy  haring  entered  into  a closer  union 
with  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  married  Stratonice, 
daughter  of  Demetrius.  By  this  alliance  Deme- 
trius obtained  possession  of  Cilicia,  and  he  had 
never  lost  Cyprus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  In  297  he 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  recover  his  do- 
minions in  Greece.  He  appeared  with  a fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Attica,  but  was  at  first  unsuccessful. 
The  death  of  Cassander,  however,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  gare  a new  turn  to  affairs.  Deme- 
trius made  himself  master  of  Aegina,  Salamis,  and 
finally  of  Athens,  after  a long  blockade  (295).  In 
294  he  marched  into  Peloponnesus  against  the 
Spartans,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking  their  city 
when  he  was  suddenly  called  away  by  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Macedonia.  Here  the  dissensions  be- 
tween Antipater  and  Alexander,  the  2 sons  of  Cas- 
sander, had  led  Alexander  to  call  in  foreign  aid  to 
his  support ; and  he  sent  embassies  at  once  to 
Demetrius  and  to  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  was  the 
nearest  at  hand,  and  had  already  defeated  Anti- 
pater  and  established  Alexander  on  the  throne, 
when  Demetrius  arrived  with  his  army.  He  was 
received  with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual 
jealousies  quickly  arose.  Demetrius  caused  the 
young  king  to  be  assassinated  at  a banquet,  and 
was  thereupon  acknowledged  as  king  - by  the  Ma- 
cedonian army.  Demetrius  kept  possession  of 
Macedonia  for  7 years  (294—287).  His  reign 
was  a series  of  wars.  In  292  he  marched  against 
the  Thebans,  who  had  risen  against  him,  and  took 
their  city.  In  291  he  took  advantage  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  Lysimachus  among  the  Gctae  to  invade 
Thrace  ; but  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  of  a 
fresh  insurrection  in  Boeotia.  He  repulsed  Pyr- 
rhus, who  had  attempted  by  invading  Thessaly  to 
effect  a diversion  in  favour  of  the  Boeotians,  and 
again  took  Thebes  after  a long  siege  (290).  In 
289  he  carried  on  war  against  Pyrrhus  nnd  the 
Aetolians,  but  he  concluded  peace  with  Pyrrhus 
that  he  might  march  into  Asia  with  the  view  of 
recovering  his  father's  dominions.  His  adversaries 
however  forestalled  him.  In  287  Ptolemy  sent  a 
powerful  fleet  against  Greece,  while  Pyrrhus  (not- 
withstanding his  recent  treaty)  on  the  one  side 
and  Lysimachus  on  the  other  simultaneously  in- 
vaded Macedonia.  Demetrius  was  deserted  by 
his  own  troops,  who  proclaimed  Pyrrhus  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  then  crossed  over  to  Asia,  and 
after  meeting  with  alternate  success  and  misfortune, 
was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner 
to  Seleucus  (286).  That  king  kept  him  in  con- 
finement, but  did  not  treat  him  with  harshness. 
Demetrius  died  in  the  3rd  year  of  his  imprison- 
ment and  the  56th  of  his  age  (283).  He  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his 
age:  in  restless  activity  of  mind,  fertility  of  re- 
source, and  daring  promptitude  in  the  execution  of 
his  schemes,  he  has  perhaps  never  been  surpassed. 
His  besetting  sin  was  his  unbounded  licentious- 
ness. Besides  Lamia  and  his  other  mistresses,  he 
was  regularly  married  to  4 wives,  Phila,  Eurydice, 
De’idamia,  and  Ptolema'is,  by  whom  he  left  4 sons. 
The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus  Gonatas.  eventually 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  — 
2.  Son  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  succeeded  his  father, 
and  reigned  b.  c.  239—229.  He  carried  on  war 
against  the  Aetolians,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
Achaean  League.  He  was  succeeded  by  Antigo- 
nus  Doson. 

IL  Kings  of  Syria.  L Soter  (reigned  b.  c.  162 
P 3 
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— 150),  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopatorand 
grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great  While  yet  a 
child,  he  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  his  father  as  a 
hostage,  and  remained  there  during  the  whole  of  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes.  After  the  death 
of  Antiochus,  being  now  23  years  old,  he  demanded 
of  the  senate  to  be  set  at  liberty  ; but  as  his  re- 
quest was  refused  by  the  senate,  he  fled  secretly 
from  Rome,  by  the  advice  of  the  historian  Poly- 
bius, and  went  to  Syria.  The  Syrians  declared  in 
his  favour ; and  the  young  king  Antiochus  V. 
Eupator,  with  his  tutor  Lysias,  was  seised  by 
his  own  guards  and  put  to  death.  By  valuable 
presents  Demetrius  obtained  from  the  Romans  his 
recognition  as  king.  But  having  alienated  his  own 
subjects  by  his  luxury  and  intemperance,  they 
sided  with  an  impostor  of  the  name  of  Balas,  who 
took  the  title  of  Alexander.  By  him  Demetrius 
was  defeated  in  battle  and  slain.  He  left  2 sons, 
Demetrius  Nicator  and  Antiochus  Sidetes,  both  of 
whom  subsequently  ascended  the  throne. — 2.  Ni- 
cator (b.  c.  14fr— 142,  and  again  128 — 125), 
son  of  Demetrius  Soter.  He  had  been  sent  by 
his  father  for  safety  to  Cnidus,  when  Alexander 
Balas  invaded  Syria  ; and  after  the  death  of  his 
father  he  continued  in  exile  for  some  years.  With 
the  assistance  of  Ptolemy  Philometor  he  defeated 
Balas,  and  recovered  his  kingdom  ; but,  having  like 
his  father  rendered  himself  odious  to  bis  subjects  by 
his  vices  and  cruelties,  he  was  driven  out  of  Syria 
by  Tryphon,  who  set  up  Antiochus,  the  infant  son 
of  Alexander  Balas,  as  a pretender  against  him. 
Demetrius  retired  to  Babylon,  and  from  thence 
marched  against  the  Parthian s,  by  whom  be  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  138.  He  remained 
as  a captive  in  Parthia  10  years,  but  was  kindly 
treated  by  the  Parthian  king  Mithridates  (Arsaces 
VI.),  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Rhodogune  in 
marriage.  Meanwhile,  his  brother,  Antiochus  VII. 
Sidetes,  having  overthrown  the  usurper  Tryphon, 
engaged  in  war  with  Parthia,  in  consequence  of 
which  Phraates,  the  successor  of  Mithridates, 
brought  forward  Demetrius,  and  sent  him  into 
Syria  to  operate  a diversion  against  his  brother. 
In  the  same  year  Antiochus  fell  in  battle,  and 
Demetrius  again  obtained  possession  of  the  Syrian 
throne,  128.  Having  engaged  in  an  expedition 
against  Egypt,  Ptolemy  Physcon  set  up  against 
him  the  pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife 
Cleopatra,  who  could  not  forgive  him  his  marriage 
with  Rhodogune  in  Parthia,  refused  to  afford  him 
refuge  at  Ptolema'is,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre,  where  he 
was  assassinated,  125.— 3.  Encaenia,  son  of  An- 
tiochus VIII.  Grypus,  and  grandson  of  Deme- 
trius II.  During  the  civil  wars  *that  followed  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Grypus  (98),  Demetrius  and  his 
brother  Philip  for  a time  held  the  whole  of  Syria. 
But  war  broke  out  between  them  ; Demetrius  was 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Parthia,  where  he  re- 
mained in  captivity  till  his  death. 

III.  Literary.  1.  Of  Adramyttdum,  sumamed 
Ixion,  a Greek  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
lived  partly  at  Pergamusand  partly  at  Alexandria, 
and  wrote  commentaries  on  Homer  and  Hesiod  and 
other  works.— 2.  Magnes,  that  is,  of  Magnesia,  a 
Greek  grammarian,  and  a contemporary  of  Cicero  , 
and  Atticus.  He  wrote  a work  On  concord  (w«pl 
Auoyuia j),  and  another  on  poets  and  other  authora 
who  bore  the  same  name  (lisp!  bnuvvpMV  xoitjtuv 
eat  <rvy~fpa<ptvv).—3.  Phalereus,  so  called  from 
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his  birthplace,  the  Attic  demos  of  Phalerut,  where 
be  was  bom  about  B.C.  345.  His  parents  were 
poor,  but  by  his  talents  and  perseverance  he  roso 
to  the  highest  honours  at  Athens,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished both  as  an  orator,  a statesman,  a philo- 
sopher, and  a poet.  He  was  educated,  together 
with  the  poet  Menander,  in  the  school  of  Theo- 
phrastus. He  began  his  public  career  about  325, 
and  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  eloquence.  In 
317  the  government  of  Athens  was  entrusted  to 
him  by  Cassander,  and  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  for  10  years  with  suen  general  satis- 
faction, that  the  Athenians  conferred  upon  him  the 
most  extraordinary  distinctions,  and  erected  no  less 
than  360  statues  to  his  honour.  But  during  the 
latter  period  of  his  administration  he  seems  to  have 
become  intoxicated  with  his  good  fortune,  and  he 
abandoned  himself  to  dissipation.  When  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  approached  Athena,  in  307,  De- 
metrius Phalereus  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight, 
and  his  enemies  induced  the  Athenians  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  upon  him.  He  went  to  Ptolemy 
Lagi  at  Alexandria,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many 
years  on  the  best  terms ; and  it  was  probably  owing 
to  the  influence  of  Demetrius  that  the  great  Alexan- 
drine library  was  formed.  His  successor,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  was  hostile  towards  Demetrius,  be- 
cause he  bad  advised  his  father  to  appoint  another  of 
his  sons  as  his  successor.  He  banished  Demetrius  to 
Upper  Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  from 
the  bite  of  a snake. — Demetrius  Phalereus  was  the 
last  among  the  Attic  orators  worthy  of  the  name  ; 
but  even  his  orations  bore  evident  marks  of  the 
decline  of  oratory,  and  were  characterised  rather 
by  grace  and  elegance  than  by  force  and  sublimity. 
His  numerous  writings,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  probably  composed  in  Egypt,  embraced  sub- 
jects of  the  most  varied  kinds  ; but  none  of  them 
has  come  down  to  us,  for  the  work  on  elocution 
(wtpl  ip/tijedas),  extant  under  his  name,  is  pro- 
bably the  work  of  an  Alexandrine  sophist  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius.  — 4.  Of  Scepsis,  a Greek 
grammarian  of  the  time  of  Aristarchus,  wrote  a 
learned  commentary  on  the  Catalogue  in  the  2nd 
book  of  the  Iliad.— 5.  Of  Stmium,  a Cynic  philo- 
sopher, lived  from  the  reign  of  Caligula  to  that  of 
Domitian,  and  was  banished  from  Rome  in  conse- 
quence of  the  freedom  with  which  he  rebuked  the 
powerful. 

D$mdcedes  (Arifwei)Srjt),  a celebrated  physician 
of  Crotona.  He  practised  medicine  successively 
at  Aegina,  Athens,  and  Samos.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  along  with  Polycrates,  in  b.  c.  522,  and 
was  sent  to  Susa  to  the  court  of  Darius.  Here  be 
acquired  great  reputation  by  airing  the  king’s  foot, 
and  the  breast  of  the  queen  Atossa.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  honours  at  the  Persian  court,  he  was  always 
desirous  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  in 
order  to  effect  this,  he  pretended  to  enter  into  the 
views  and  interests  of  the  Persians,  and  procured 
by  means  of  Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  with 
some  nobles  to  explore  the  coast  of  Greece,  and 
ascertain  in  what  pans  it  might  be  most  successfully 
attacked.  When  they  arrived  at  Tarentum,  this 
king,  Aristophilides,  out  of  kindness  to  Democedrs 
seized  the  Persians  ns  spies,  which  afforded  the 
physician  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Crotoaa. 
Here  he  settled,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
famous  wrestler,  Milo  ; the  Persians  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  Crotona,  and  in  vain  demanded  that 
he  should  be  restored. 
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Dem&ch&res  ( Arinox6pn*\  an  Athenian,  son 
of  the  sister  of  Demosthenes.  He  was  probably 
trained  by  his  unde  in  oratory,  and  inherited  his 
patriotic  sentiments.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Athenian  democracy  in  B.C.  307  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  Demochares  was  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  , 
party  and  took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  for 
the  next  20  or  30  years.  He  left  behind  him 
several  orations,  and  an  extensive  history  of  his 
own  tiroes. 

Dtm&cles  (Atj mo*aJ?s),  »n  Attic  orator,  and  an 
opponent  of  Democ hares. 

Demdcr&tes  (ArffioKfxkrri\\  a Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher, of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author 
of  an  extant  collection  of  moral  maxims,  called  the 
golden  sentences  (yvwfxai  xpwroT).  They  are 
printed  with  Dkmophilus. 

Democritus  (Aroubegrrot),  a celebrated  Greek 
philosopher,  was  bom  at  Abdera  in  Thrace,  about 
b.  c.  460.  His  father,  Hegesistratus,  — or,  as 
others  called  him,  Daraasippus  or  Atbenocritus, — 
was  possessed  of  so  large  a property,  that  he  was 
able  to  entertain  Xerxes  on  his  march  through 
Abdera.  Democritus  spent  the  inheritance,  which 
his  father  left  him,  on  travels  into  distant  countries, 
which  he  undertook  to  satisfy  his  extraordinary 
thirst  for  knowledge.  He  travelled  over  a great 
port  of  Asia,  and  spent  some  time  in  Egypt  The 
many  anecdotes  preserved  about  Democritus  show 
that  he  was  a man  of  a most  sterling  and  ho- 
nourable character.  His  diligence  was  incredible : 
he  lived  exclusively  for  his  studies,  and  his  disin- 
terestedness, modesty,  and  simplicity,  are  attested 
by  many  features  which  tire  related  of  him.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  property  lie  had  inherited 
from  his  father,  he  died  in  poverty,  but  highly 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens.  Ho  died  in  361 
at  a very  advanced  age.  There  is  a tradition  that 
he  deprived  himself  of  his  sight,  that  he  might  be 
less  disturbed  in  his  pursuits ; but  this  tradition 
is  one  of  the  inventions  of  a later  age,  which  was 
fond  of  piquant  anecdotes.  It  is  more  probable 
that  he  may  have  lost  his  sight  by  too  severe  ap- 
plication to  study.  This  loss,  however,  did  not 
disturb  the  cheerful  disposition  of  his  mind,  which 
prompted  him  to  look,  in  all  circumstances,  at  the 
cheerful  side  of  things,  which  later  writers  took  to 
mean,  that  be  always  laughed  at  the  follies  of  men. 
H is  knowledge  was  most  extensive.  1 1 embraced  not 
only  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  mechanics, 
grammar,  music,  and  philosophy,  but  various  other 
useful  arts.  His  works  were  composed  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  though  not  without  some  admixture 
of  the  local  peculiarities  of  Abdera.  They  are 
nevertheless  much  praised  by  Cicero  on  account  of 
the  liveliness  of  their  style,  and  are  in  this  respect 
compared  even  with  the  works  of  Plato.  The  frag- 
ments of  them  are  collected  by  Mullach,  Democriti 
Abderitae  Operum  Fnupnenta , Berlin,  1843.  Leu- 
cippus appears  to  have  had  most  influence  upon 
the  philosophical  opinions  of  Democritus,  and  these 
2 philosophers  were  the  founders  of  the  theory  of 
atoms.  In  order  to  explain  the  creation  of  all 
existing  things,  Democritus  maintained  that  there 
were  in  infinite  space  an  infinite  number  of  atoms 
or  elementary  particles,  homogeneous  in  quality,  but 
heterogeneous  in  form.  He  further  taught  that 
these  atoms  combine  with  one  another,  and  that 
all  things  arise  from  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
form,  order,  and  position  of  the  atoms  in  forming 
combinations.  The  cause  of  these  combinations  he 
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called  chance  (ru'xtlX  in  opposition  to  the  root  of 
Anaxagoras  ; but  he  did  not  use  the  word  chance 
in  its  vulgar  acceptation,  but  to  signify  the  neces- 
sary succession  of  cause  and  effect.  In  his  ethical 
philosophy  Democritus  considered  the  acquisition 
of  peace  of  mind  (eodugia)  as  the  end  and  ultimate 
object  of  our  actions. 

Demdd&cus  (Atj/u&oko t\  the  celebrated  bard 
at  the  court  of  Alcinoiis  who  sang  of  the  loves  of 
Ares  and  Aphrodite,  while  Ulysses  sat  at  the  ban- 
quet of  Alcinoiis.  He  is  also  mentioned  as  the 
bard  who  advised  Agamemnon  to  guard  Cly- 
taemneatra,  and  to  expose  Aegisthus  iu  a desert 
island.  Later  writers,  who  looked  upon  this  my- 
thical minstrel  as  on  historical  person,  related  that 
he  composed  a poem  on  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  on  the  marriage  of  Hephaestus  and  Aphrodite. 

Demonax  {Arjfuiya^)y  of  Cyprus,  a Cynic  phi- 
losopher in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  We  owe  our 
knowledge  of  his  character  to  Lucian,  who  has 
painted  it  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  representing 
him  as  almost  perfectly  wise  and  good.  Demonax 
appears  to  have  been  free  from  the  austerity  and 
moroseness  of  the  sect,  though  he  valued  their  in- 
difference to  external  things.  He  was  nearly  100 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

DemdnSti  Insulae  (Awideijeroi),  a group  of 
islands  in  the  Propontis  {Sea  of  Marmora ),  be- 
longing to  Bithynia : of  these  the  most  important 
were  Pity  Odes  and  Chalcitis,  also  called  Demonesus. 

Lemdphilus  ( Atjuo^Aos ).  1.  Son  of  Ephorus, 
continued  his  father's  history  by  adding  to  it  the 
history  of  the  Sacred  War.— 2.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  from  whose  'Qvay os 
Plautus  took  his  Asinaria.  —3.  A Pythagorean 
philosopher,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known,  wrote 
a work  entitled  jBiou  i&cpdreta,  part  of  which  is 
extant,  in  the  form  of  a selection,  entitled  y wynna. 
dpoiwfiara.  Best  edition  by  Orelli,  in  his  Opusc. 
Grace.  Vet.  Sen  tent.  Lips.  1819. 

Demdphon  or  Demdph55n  (At ipo<pu>y  or  Atj- 
fio<p6m>).  1.  Son  of  Celeus  and  Metanlra,  whom 
Demeter  wished  to  make  immortal.  For  details 
see  Cklkus.— 2.  Son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra, 
accompanied  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  and  there 
procured  the  liberation  of  his  grandmother  Aethra, 
who  lived  with  Helen  as  a slave.  On  his  return 
from  Troy,  he  gained  the  love  of  Phyllis,  daughter 
of  the  Thracian  king  Sithon,  and  promised  to 
marry  her.  Before  the  nuptials  were  celebrated, 
he  went  to  Attica  to  settle  his  affairs,  and  us  he 
tarried  longer  than  Phyllis  bad  expected,  she 
thought  that  she  was  forgotten,  and  put  an  end  to 
her  life ; but  she  was  metamorphosed  into  a tree. 
Demophon  became  king  of  Athens.  He  marched 
out  against  Diomede*,  who  on  his  return  from  Troy 
had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  was  ravag- 
ing it.  lie  took  the  Palladium  from  Diomede*,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  kill  an  Athenian  in  the 
struggle.  For  this  murder  he  was  summoned  before 
the  court  M I laWaSiy  — the  first  time  that  a 
man  was  tried  by  that  court. 

Demosthenes  (AtyuxrflcVirs).  1.  Son  of  Alci- 
alhenes,  a celebrated  Athenian  general  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War.  In  u.  c.  426  he  was  sent  with  a fleet 
to  ravage  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus : he  Afterwards 
landed  at  Naupactus,  and  made  a descent  into 
Aetolia ; he  was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  was 
obliged  to  retreat ; but  he  subsequently  gained  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  Ambraciots.  In  425, 
though  not  in  office,  he  sailed  with  the  Athenian 
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fleet,  and  was  allowed  by  the  Athenian  commanders 
to  remain  with  5 ships  at  Pylos,  which  be  fortified 
in  order  to  assail  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their 
own  territories.  He  defended  Pylos  against  all 
the  attempts  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  till  he  was 
relieved  bv  an  Athenian  fleet  of  40  ships.  The 
Spartans,  who  in  their  siege  of  the  place  had  oc- 
cupied the  neighbouring  island  of  Sphacteria,  were 
now  cut  off  and  blockaded.  Later  in  the  same 
year  he  rendered  important  assistance  to  Cleon,  in 
making  prisoners  of  the  Spartans  in  the  island  of 
Sphacteria,  though  the  whole  glory  of  the  success 
was  given  to  Cleon.  In  413  he  was  sent  with  a 
large  fleet  to  Sicily,  to  assist  Nicias.  Fortune  was 
unfavourable  to  the  Athenians.  Demosthenes  now 
counselled  an  immediate  departure,  but  Nicias  de- 
layed returning  till  it  was  too  late.  The  Athenian 
fleet  was  destroyed,  and  when  Demosthenes  and 
Nicias  attempted  to  retreat  by  land,  they  were 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy  with  all  their 
forces.  Both  commanders  were  put  to  death  by 
the  Syracusans.  — 2.  The  greatest  of  Athenian 
orators,  was  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  born 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Paeania,  about  u.  c.  385.  At 
7 years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  who  left  him  and 
his  younger  sister  to  the  care  of  3 guardians,  Apho- 
bus  and  Demophon,  2 relations,  and  Therippides, 
an  old  friend.  These  guardians  squandered  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  of  Demosthenes,  and 
neglected  his  education  to  a great  extent.  He 
nevertheless  received  instruction  from  the  orator 
Isaeus  ; but  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  he 
was  taught  by  Plato  and  Isocrates,  as  some  of  the 
ancients  stated.  At  the  age  of  18  Demosthenes 
called  upon  his  guardians  to  render  him  an  account 
of  their  administration  of  his  property  ; but  by  in- 
trigues they  contrived  to  defer  the  business  for  2 
years.  At  length,  in  364,  Demosthenes  accused 
Aphobns  before  the  archon,and  obtained  a verdict  in 
his  favour.  Aphobus  was  condemned  to  pay  a fine  of 
10  talents.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  Demo- 
sthenes ventured  to  come  forward  as  a speaker  in  the 
public  assembly.  His  first  effort  was  unsuccessful, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  received  with  ridicule  ; 
but  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  by  the  actor  Sa- 
tyrus,  who  gave  him  instruction  in  action  and  de- 
clamation. In  becoming  an  orator,  Demosthenes 
had  to  struggle  against  the  greatest  physical  dis- 
advantages. His  voice  was  weak  and  his  utterance 
defective  ; he  could  not  pronounce  the  p,  and  con- 
stantly stammered,  whence  he  derived  the  nick- 
name "of  &dra\ot.  It  was  only  owing  to  the  most 
unwearied  exertions  that  he  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  obstacles  which  nature  had  placed  in 
his  way.  Thus  it  is  said  that  he  spoke  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth,  to  cure  himself  of  stammer- 
ing ; that  he  repeated  verses  of  the  poets  as  he 
rail  up  hill,  to  strengthen  his  voice  ; that  he  de- 
claimed on  the  sea-shore  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  the  popular  assembly  ; that 
he  lived  for  months  in  a cave  under  ground,  en- 
gaged in  constantly  writing  out  the  historv  of  Thu- 
cydides, to  form  a standard  for  his  own  style.  These 
tales  are  not  worthy  of  much  credit ; but  they 
nevertheless  attest  the  common  tradition  of  anti- 
quity respecting  the  great  efforts  made  by  Demo- 
sthenes to  attain  to  excellence  as  an  orator.  — It 
was  about  355  that  Demosthenes  began  to  obtain 
reputation  as  a speaker  in  the  public  assembly.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  he  delivered  the  oration 
against  Leplines,  and  from  this  time  we  have  a 
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series  of  his  speeches  on  public  affairs.  His  elo- 
quence  soon  gained  him  the  favour  of  th^  people. 
The  influence  which  he  acquired  he  employed  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  not  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment. He  clearly  saw  that  Philip  had  resolved  to 
subj agate  Greece,  and  he  therefore  devoted  all  his 
powers  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Macedonian 
monarch.  For  14  years  he  continued  the  straggle 
against  Philip,  and  neither  threats  nor  bribes  could 
turn  him  from  his  purpose.  It  is  true  he  failed  ; 
but  the  failure  must  not  be  considered  bis  fault. 
The  history  of  his  struggle  is  best  given  in  the  life 
of  Philip.  [Philippic]  It  is  sufficient  to  relate 
here  that  it  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  battle  of 
ChacronCa  (338),  by  wdiich  the  independence  of 
Greece  was  crushed.  Demosthenes  was  present  at 
the  battle,  and  fled  like  thousands  of  others.  His 
enemies  reproached  him  with  his  flight,  and  up- 
braided him  as  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country  ; but  the  Athenians  judged  better  of  bis 
conduct,  requested  him  to  deliver  the  funeral 
oration  upon  those  who  had  fallen  at  Chaeronea, 
and  celebrated  the  funeral  feast  in  his  house.  At 
this  time  many  accusations  were  brought  against 
him.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  formidable  was  the 
accusation  of  Ctesiphon  by  Aeschines,  but  which 
was  in  reality  directed  against  Demosthenes  him- 
self. Aeschines  accused  Ctesiphon  for  proposing 
that  Demosthenes  ahould  be  rewarded  for  hi* 
services  with  a golden  crown  in  the  theatre. 
Aeschines  maintained  that  the  proposal  was  not 
only  made  in  an  illegal  form,  but  that  the  conduct 
of  Demosthenes  did  not  give  him  any  claim  to  such 
a distinction.  The  trial  was  delayed  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us  till  330,  when  Demosthenes  de- 
livered his  oration  on  the  crown  (wspl  <rr*&dr<rv). 
Aeschines  was  defeated  and  withdrew  from  Athens. 
[Akschinxs.]  — Meantime  important  events  had 
taken  place  in  Greece.  The  death  of  Philip  in  336 
roused  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  Demosthenes, 
although  he  had  lost  his  daughter  only  7 days 
before,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  joyful  tidings 
of  the  king's  death,  and  to  call  upon  the  Greeks 
to  unite  their  strength  against  Macedonia.  Bat 
Alexander’s  energy,  and  the  frightful  vengeance 
which  he  took  upon  Thebes,  compelled  Athens  to 
submit  and  sue  for  peace.  Alexander  demanded 
the  surrender  of  Demosthenes  and  the  other  leaders 
of  the  popular  party,  and  with  difficulty  allowed 
them  to  remain  at  Athens.  During  the  life  of 
Alexander,  Athens  made  no  open  attempt  to  throw 
off  the  Macedonian  supremacy.  In  325  Harpalos 
fled  from  Babylon  with  the  treasure  entrusted  to 
his  care  by  Alexander,  and  came  to  Athens,  the 
rotection  of  which  he  purchased  by  distributing 
is  gold  among  the  most  influential  demagogues. 
The  reception  of  such  an  open  rebel  was  viewed  as 
an  act  of  hostility  towards  Macedonia  itself ; and 
accordingly  Antipater  called  upon  the  Athenians 
to  deliver  up  the  rebel  and  to  try  those  who  had 
accepted  his  bribes.  Demosthenes  was  one  of  those 
who  were  suspected  of  having  received  money  from 
Harpalus.  His  guilt  is  doubtful  ; but  he  w*s 
condemned,  and  thrown  into  prison,  from  which 
however  he  escaped,  apparently  with  the  conni- 
vance of  the  Athenian  magistrates.  He  now  re- 
sided partly  at  Troczene  and  partly  in  Aegiaa, 
looking  daily  across  the  sea  towards  his  beloved 
native  land.  But  his  exile  did  not  last  long.  On 
the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  the  Greek  state* 
rose  in  arms  against  Macedonia.  Demosthenes  * as 
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mailed  from  exile  ; a trireme  was  sent  to  Aegina  I 
to  fetch  him,  and  his  progress  to  the  city  was  a 
glorious  triumph.  But  in  the  following  year  (322) 
the  confederate  Greeks  were  defeated  by  Antipater 
at  the  battle  of  Cranon,  and  were  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace.  Antipater  demanded  the  surrender  of  De- 
mosthenes, who  thereupon  fled  to  the  island  of 
Calauria,  and  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Poseidon. 
Here  he  was  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater ; 
he  thereupon  took  poison,  which  he  had  for  some 
time  carried  about  his  person,  and  died  in  the  temple, 
322.  — There  existed  65  orations  of  Demosthenes 
in  antiquity ; but  of  these  only  61  have  come  down 
to  us,  including  the  letter  of  Philip,  which  is 
strangely  enough  counted  as  an  oration.  Several 
of  the  orations,  however,  are  spurious,  or  at  least  of 
very  doubtful  authenticity.  Besides  these  orations, 
there  are  56  Ewrdia  to  public  orations,  and  6 
letters  which  bear  the  name  of  Demosthenes,  but 
are  probably  spurious.  — The  orations  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  classes:  (I.)  17  Poli- 
tical orations  ( \6yoi  (rvfx€ouKtuTiKo\),  of  which 
the  12  Philippie  orations  are  the  most  important. 
They  bear  the  following  titles  : — l.  The  1st  Phi- 
lippic, delivered  352.  2 — 4.  The  3 Olynthiac 

orations,  delivered  349.  5.  On  the  Peace,  346. 
6.  The  2nd  Philippic,  344.  7.  On  Hakmcsus, 

343,  not  genuine,  probably  written  by  Ilegesippus. 
8.  On  the  affairs  of  the  Cheraonesus,  342.  9.  The 

3rd  Philippic,  342.  10.  The  4th  Philippic,  not  ge- 
nuine, 341.  11.  On  the  letter  of  Philip,  340,  also 

spurious.  12.  The  letter  of  Philip.  — (II.)  42 
Judicial  Orations  (\6yoi  SikcivikoI),  of  which  the 
roost  important  are  : Against  Midias,  written  355, 
but  never  delivered  ; Against  Leptines,  355  ; On 
the  dishonest  conduct  of  Aeschines  during  his  em- 
bassy to  Philip  (rM  Tlapawpt<T6*las)%  342  ; 
On  the  Crown,  330.  — (III.)  2 Shotc  Speeches 
(\6yoi  rf*i5«wrri»coJ),  namely  the  ’Eirtrchpior  and 
*EptsriK6t,  both  of  which  are  spurious.  The  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  are  contained  in  the  collections  I 
of  the  Attic  orators  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1770 — 1775  ; [ 
Bekker,  Oxon.  1823  ; Dobson,  Lend.  1828  ; j 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turic.  1845. 

Denseletae  or  Dentheletae,  a Thracian  people 
on  the  II  aeraus,  between  the  Strymon  and  Nessus. 

Dent&tufl,  M\  Curlus,  & favourite  hero  of  the 
Roman  republic,  was  celebrated  in  later  times  as 
a noble  specimen  of  old  Roman  frugality  and  virtue. 
He  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and  the  flr&t  of  his  family 
who  held  any  of  the  high  offices  of  state  (conse- 
quently a homo  nocus).  Ho  was  consul  b.  c.  290 
with  P.  Cornelius  Rufinue.  The  2 consuls  de-  | 
feated  the  Sainnites,  and  brought  theSamnite  wars  | 
to  a close.  In  the  same  year  Dcntatus  also  de- 
feated the  Sabines,  who  appear  to  have  supported  , 
the  Saronitet.  In  283  he  fought  as  praetor  against 
the  Senones.  In  275  he  was  consul  a second  time, 
and  defeated  Pyrrhus  near  Beneventum  and  in  the 
Arusinian  plain  so  completely,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  quit  Italy.  The  booty  which  he  gained 
was  immense,  but  he  would  keep  nothing  for  him- 
self. In  274  he  was  consul  a third  time,  and 
conquered  the  Lucanians,  Samnitos,  and  Bruttians, 
who  still  continued  in  arms  after  the  defeat  of 
Psrrrhus.  Dentatus  now  retired  to  his  small  farm 
in"  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  cultivated  the 
land  with  his  own  hands.  Once  the  Sammies 
sent  an  embassy  to  him  with  costly  presents  ; they 
found  him  sitting  at  the  hearth  and  roasting  tur- 
nips. He  rejected  their  presents,  telling  them  that 
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he  preferred  ruling  over  those  who  possessed  gold, 
to  possessing  it  himself.  He  was  censor  in  272, 
and  in  that  year  executed  public  works  of  great 
importance.  He  commenced  the  aquaeduct  which 
carried  the  water  from  the  river  Anio  into  the 
city  ( Aniensis  Vetus)  ; and  by  a canal  he  carried 
off  the  water  of  the  lake  Veiinus  into  the  river 
Nar,  in  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Reate  gained  a large  quantity  of  excellent  land. 

Deo  (Atj«J),  another  name  for  Demeter:  hence 
her  daughter  Persephone  is  called  by  the  patro- 
nymic Dedis  and  D6oine. 

Derbe  (AipSii : Atp€ijrr)$,  Atp€a7oi),  a town 
in  Lycaonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Isauria.  It  is 
first  mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  tyrant  An- 
tipater of  Derbe,  a friend  of  Cicero,  whom  Amyntas 
pnt  to  death. 

Derbiccae  or  Der bices,  a Scythian  people  in 
Margiana,  dwelling  on  the  Oxus,  near  its  entrance 
into  the  Caspian  sea.  They  worshipped  the  earth 
as  a goddess,  neither  sacrificed  nor  ate  any  female 
animals,  and  killed  and  ate  all  their  old  men  above 
70  years  of  age. 

DercStis,  DercSto  (A«p*£nj,  A epKtru),  also 
called  A taryatis,  a Syrian  goddess.  She  offended 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  in  consequence  inspired 
her  with  love  for  a youth,  to  whom  she  bore  a 
daughter  Semiramis  ; but  ashamed  of  her  frailty, 
she  killed  the  youth,  exposed  her  child  in  a desert, 
and  threw  herself  into  a lake  near  Ascalon.  Her 
child  was  fed  by  doves,  and  she  herself  was 
changed  into  a fisL  The  Syrians  thereupon  wor- 
shipped her  as  a goddess.  The  upper  part  of  her 
statue  represented  a beautiful  woman,  while  the 
lower  part  terminated  in  the  tail  of  a fish.  She 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  Dagon  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  a deity  of  the  Philistines. 

DercylllcUii  (A*p*uAAt8as),  a Spartan,  suc- 
ceeded Thimbron,  b.  c.  399,  in  the  command  of 
the  army  which  was  employed  in  the  protection  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  Persia.  He  carried  on 
the  war  with  success.  Tissaphemes  and  Pharna- 
bazus  were  at  length  glad  to  sue  for  peace.  In 
396  he  was  superseded  by  Agesilans. 

Dertdna  ( Tortona)t  an  important  town  in  Li- 
guria, and  a Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Julia, 
on  the  road  from  Genua  to  Placentia. 

Dert5sa  (Tortoia),  a town  of  the  Ilercaones  on 
the  Iberos  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a Ro- 
man colony. 

Despoena  (A^nroiva),  the  mistress,  a surname 
of  several  divinities,  as  Aphrodite,  Demeter,  and 
more  especially  Persephone,  who  was  worshipped 
under  this  name  in  Arcadia. 

Deucalion  (A«o*a\W).  1.  Son  of  Prometheus 
and  Clymene,  king  of  Phthia,  in  Thessaly.  When 
Zeus,  after  the  treatment  he  had  received  from 
Lycaon,  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  degenerate 
race  of  men,  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyrrha  were, 
on  account  of  their  piety,  the  only  mortals  saved. 
On  the  advice  of  his  father,  Deucalion  built  a ship, 
in  which  he  and  his  wife  floated  in  safety  during 
the  9 days’  flood,  which  destroyed  all  the  other 
inhabitants  of  Hellas.  At  last  the  ship  rested  on 
mount  Parnassus  in  Phocis,  or,  according  to  other 
traditions,  on  mount  Othrvs  in  Thessaly,  on  mount 
Athos,  or  even  on  Aetna  in  Sicily.  When  the 
waters  had  subsided,  Deucalion  offered  up  a sacri- 
fice to  Zeus  Phyxius  (♦v£ior),  and  he  and  his  wife 
then  consulted  the  sanctuary  of  Themis  how  the  race 
of  man  might  be  restored.  The  goddess  bade  them 
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cover  their  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of  their  mother 
behind  them.  After  some  doubts  .and  scruples  re- 
specting the  meaning  of  this  command,  they  agreed 
in  interpreting  the  bones  of  their  mother  to  mean 
the  stones  of  the  earth.  They  accordingly  threw 
stones  behind  them,  and  from  those  thrown  by 
Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  from  those  thrown 
by  Pyrrha  women.  Deucalion  then  descended  from 
Parnassus,  and  built  his  first  abode  at  Opus  or  at 
Cynus.  Deucalion  became  by  Pyrrha  the  father 
of  Hellen,  Amphictyon,  Protogenia,  and  others.  — 
2.  Son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae,  and  father  of  Idome- 
neus,  was  an  Argonaut  and  one  of  the  Colydonian 
hunters. 

Deva.  1.  (Chester),  the  principal  town  of  the 
Comavii  in  Britain,  on  the  Setein  (Dee),  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Legio  XX.  Victrix.  — 2. 
(Dee),  an  estuary  in  Scotland,  on  which  stood 
the  town  Devana,  near  the  modem  Aberdeen. 

Dex&mSnus  (Aefd/to'os),  a Centaur  who  lived 
in  Bura  in  Achaia.  According  to  others,  he  was 
king  of  Olcnus,  and  father  of  Devanfra,  who  is 
usually  represented  as  daughter  of  Oeneus. 

Dcxippnt  (A^funrot).  1.  Colled  also  Diosippus, 
a physician  of  Cos,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Hippo- 
crates, lived  about  b.  c.  380,  and  attended  the 
children  of  Hecatomnus,  prince  of  Caria.  — 2.  P. 
Herennius,  a Greek  rhetorician  and  historian,  wna 
a native  of  Attica,  and  held  the  highest  offices  at 
Athens.  He  distinguished  himself  in  fighting 
against  the  Goths,  when  they  invaded  Greece  in 
a.  n.  262.  He  was  the  author  of  3 historical 
works:  — 1.  A history  of  Macedonia  from  the 
time  of  Alexander.  2.  A chronological  history 
from  the  mythical  ages  down  to  the  accession  of 
Claudius  Gothicus,  a.  d.  268.  3.  An  account  of 
the  war  of  the  Goths  or  Scythians,  in  which  Dexip- 
pus  himself  had  fought.  The  fragments  of  Dexip- 
pus,  which  are  considerable,  are  published  by 
Bekker  and  Niebuhr  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Seri  pi  ores  Historian  Byznntinae , Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 
— 3.  A disciple  of  the  philosopher  Iamblichus, 
lived  about  a.  d.  350,  and  wrote  a commentary  on 
the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  of  which  a Latin  trans- 
lation appeared  at  Paris,  1549,  8vo.,  and  at  Venice, 
1546,  fo.  after  the  work  of  Porphyry  In  Prae- 
tlicam. 

Dia  (Ala),  daughter  of  Deioneus  and  wife  of 
Ixion.  By  Ixion,  or  according  to  others,  by  Zens, 
she  became  the  mother  of  Pirithoua. 

Dia  (A la).  1.  The  ancient  name  of  Naxos.— 
2.  An  island  near  Amorgos.  — 3.  A small  island 
off  Crete,  opposite  the  harbour  of  Cnossus.  — 4. 
An  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia. 

Diablintes.  [Aulbrcl] 

Diacria  < y Aiaxpia),  a mountainous  district  in 
the  N.  E.  of  Attica,  including  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon. [Attica.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  district 
(Auurpim,  Atdtfpioi),  formed  one  of  the  3 parties 
into  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  divided 
in  the  time  of  Solon : they  were  the  most  demo- 
cratical  of  the  3 parties. 

Diadumenianus  or  Diadumfinns,  son  of  the 

emperor  Macrinus.  received  the  title  of  Caesar, 
when  his  father  was  elevated  to  the  purple,  a.  d. 
217.  and  was  put  to  death  in  the  following  year 
about  the  same  time  with  Macrinus. 

Di&eus  (Ai'mof),  of  Megalopolis,  general  of  the 
Achaean  league  B.C.  149  and  147,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war  against  the  Koinaus.  On  the  death 
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of  CritolaUs  in  146,  he  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  Achaean*,  but  was  defeated  by  Mummius 
near  Corinth,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life,  after  slaying  his  wife  to  prevent  her  falling 
into  the  enemy's  power. 

Di&gdraa  (Ai aySpat).  L Son  of  Damagetus, 
of  lalysus  in  Rhodes,  was  very  celebrated  for  bis 
own  victories  and  those  of  his  son*  and  grandsons 
in  the  Grecian  games.  His  fame  was  celebrated 
by  Pindar  in  the  7th  Olympic  ode.  He  was  victor 
in  boxing  twice  in  the  Olympian  games,  four  tiroes 
in  the  Isthmian,  twice  in  the  Ncmean,  and  once 
at  least  in  the  Pythian.  He  had  therefore  the 
high  honour  of  being  a KSpto&ovinii,  that  is,  one 
who  had  gained  crowns  at  all  the  4 great  festi- 
vals. When  an  old  man,  he  accompanied  bis  sons, 
Acusilaiis  and  Damagetus,  to  Olympia.  The  young 
men,  having  both  been  victorious,  carried  their 
father  through  the  assembly,  while  the  spectators 
showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  congratulated 
him  as  having  reached  the  summit  of  human  hap- 
piness. He  gained  bis  Olympic  victory,  a.  c.  464. 
— 2.  Sumaraed  the  Atheist  CAfleoj),  a Greek 
philosopher  and  poet,  was  the  son  of  Teleclidfi. 
and  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Melos  one  of  the 
Cyclades.  He  was  a disciple  of  Democritus  «f 
Abdera,  and  in  his  yonth  he  ncquired  considerable 
reputation  as  a lync  poet.  He  was  at  Athens  as 
early  as  u.  c.  424,  for  Aristophanes  in  the  CVmxt 
(830),  which  were  performed  in  that  year,  alludes 
to  him  as  a well-known  character.  In  consequence 
of  his  attacks  upon  the  popnlar  religion,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  he  was  for- 
mally accused  of  impiety  B.  c.  411,  and  fearing  the 
results  of  a trial,  fled  from  Athens.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  hit  absence,  and  a reward  set 
upon  his  head.  He  first  went  to  Pallene,  and  af- 
terwards to  Corinth,  where  he  died.  One  of  the 
works  of  Diagoras  was  entitled  ♦po-yioi  Ao-yct,  m 
which  he  probably  attacked  the  Phrygian  divinities. 

Diana,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  whom  the 
Romans  identified  with  the  Greek  Arteraia  Her 
worship  it  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Reroe 
by  Servius  Tullius,  who  dedicated  a temple  to  be: 
on  the  Aventine ; and  she  appears  to  have  been 
originally  worshipped  only  by  the  plebeians.  At 
Rome  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  light,  and  her 
name  contains  the  same  root  as  the  word  diet.  A* 
Dianus  (Janus),  or  the  god  of  light,  represent?*: 
the  sun,  so  Diana,  the  goddess  of  light,  represented 
the  moon.  The  attributes  of  the  Greek  Arte©* 
were  afterwards  ascribed  to  the  Roman  Diana.  Set 
Artemis. 

Dianlum.  1.  (Gianuti).  a small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  opposite  the  gulf  of  Casa.  — 1 
(Deata),  called  Hemeroscoplon  ('HpspoincvTWf) 
by  Strabo,  a town  in  Hisponia  Tarraconensis  on  » 
promontory  of  the  same  name  (C  Martin ) founded 
by  the  Mas&iiians.  Here  stood  a celebrated  temple 
of  Dionn,  from  which  the  town  derived  its  name  ; 
and  here  Sertorius  kept  most  of  his  military  atom. 

Dicaea  (Abeam),  a town  in  Thrace,  on  the  kke 
Bistonis. 

Dicae&rcMa.  [Puteoli.) 

Dicaearchus  (Auraiapxof), 11  celebrated  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  geographer,  and  historian, 
born  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  but  pasted  the  grca« 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and  especially  » 
Peloponnesus.  He  was  a disciple  of  Aristotle  sac 
a friend  of  Theophrastus.  He  wrote  a vast  Durofot 
of  works,  of  which  only  fragments  are  extant.  Hu 
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roost  important  work  was  entitled  Bios  tt?*  'EAAd- 
8os : it  contained  an  account  of  the  geography,  his- 
tory, and  moral  and  religious  condition  of  Greece. 
See  Fuhr,  Dieatarchi  Messmii  qttae  super  sunt  com - 
positn  et  illustrate  Darmstadt,  1841. 

Dice  (Afioj),  the  personification  of  justice,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  the  sister  of 
Eunornia  and  Eirene.  She  was  considered  as  one 
of  the  Horae,  and  is  frequently  called  the  attendant 
or  councillor  (xdpcfywj  or  (vysBpor)  of  Zeus.  In 
the  tragedians,  she  appears  as  a divinity  who  se- 
verely punishes  all  wrong,  watches  over  the  main- 
tenance of  justice,  and  pierces  the  hearts  of  the 
unjost  with  the  sword  made  for  her  by  Aesa.  In 
this  capacity  she  is  closely  connected  with  the  Erin- 
nyes,  though  her  business  is  not  only  to  punish 
injustice,  but  also  to  reward  virtue. 

Dict&eus.  [Dicte.] 

Dictamnum  (A'ucrapyoy\  a town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Crete  with  a sanctuary  of  Dictynna,  from 
whom  the  town  itself  was  also  called  Dictynna. 

Dicti  (AixTij),  a mountain  in  the  E.  of  Crete, 
where  Zeus  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up. 
Hence  he  bore  the  surname  Dictacus . The  Roman 
poets  frequently  employ  the  adjective  Dictaeus  as 
synonymous  with  Cretan. 

* Dictynna  (Abrrvi'i’a),  a surname  both  of  Brito- 
niartis  and  Diana,  which  two  divinities  were  sub- 
sequently identified.  The  name  is  connected  with 
Sfrrrvor,  a hunting-net,  and  was  home  by  Brito- 
maxtis  and  Diana  os  goddesses  of  the  chase.  One 
tradition  related  that  Britomartis  was  so  called, 
because  when  she  bad  thrown  herself  into  the  sea 
to  escape  the  pursuit  of  Minos,  she  was  saved  in 
the  nets  of  fishermen. 

Dictys  Cretensis,  the  reputed  author  of  an  ex- 
tant work  in  Latin  on  the  Trojan  war,  divided  into 
6 books,  and  entitled  Ephemeris  Belli  Trojani , pro- 
fessing to  be  a journal  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
war.  In  the  preface  to  the  work  we  are  told  that 
it  was  composed  by  Dictys  of  Cnossus,  who  ac- 
companied Idomeneus  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  was 
inscribed  in  Phoenician  characters  on  tablets  of 
lime  wood  or  paper  made  from  the  bark.  The  work 
w as  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  the  author,  and 
remained  undisturbed  till  the  sepulchre  was  burst 
open  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
the  work  was  discovered  in  a tin  case.  It  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  Eupraxis,  whose  slaves  had 
discovered  it,  and  it  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
order  of  Nero.  It  is  from  this  Greek  version  that 
the  extant  Latin  work  professes  to  have  been  trans- 
lated by  a Q.  Septimius  Romanus.  Although  its 
alleged  origin  and  discovery  are  quite  unworthy  of 
credit,  it  appears  nevertheless  to  be  a translation 
from  a Greek  work,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
extant  under  the  name  of  Dictys,  since  it  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  The 
work  was  probably  written  in  Greek  by  Eupraxis 
in  tbe  reign  of  Nero,  but  at  what  time  the  Latin 
translation  was  executed  is  quite  uncertain.  The 
work  contains  a history  of  the  Trojan  war,  from 
tbe  birth  of  Paris  down  to  the  death  of  Ulysses. 
The  compiler  not  unfrequenily  differs  widely  from 
Homer,  adding  many  particulars,  and  recording 
many  events  of  which  we  find  no  trace  elsewhere. 
All  miraculous  events  and  supernatural  agency  are 
entirely  excluded.  The  compilations  ascribed  to 
Dictys  and  Dares  [Darkb],  are  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  history  of  modem  literature, 
ciuce  they  are  the  chief  fountains  from  which  the 
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legends  of  Greece  first  flowed  into  the  romances  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  then  mingled  with  the  po- 
pular tales  and  ballads  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany. — The  best  edition  of  Dictys  is  by  Dede- 
rich^Bonn,  1835. 

Didlus.  L T.,  praetor  in  Macedonia,  b.c.  100, 
where  he  defeated  the  Scordisc&ns,  consul  98,  and 
subsequently  proconsul  in  Spain,  where  he  de- 
feated the  Celtiberians.  He  fell  in  the  Manic 
w&r,  89.  — 2.  C.f  a legate  of  Caesar,  fell  in  battle 
in  Spain  fighting  against  the  sons  of  Poropey, 
46.-3.  M.  Didius  SalviuB  Julianas,  bought 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  praetorian  guards,  when 
they  put  up  the  empire  for  sale  after  the  death 
of  Pertinax,  a.  D.  193.  Flavius  Sulpicianus, 
pracfect  of  the  city,  and  Didiits  bid  against  each 
other,  but  it  was  finally  knocked  down  to  Didins, 
uporf  his  promising  a donative  to  each  soldier 
of  25,000  sesterces.  Didius,  however,  held  the 
empire  for  only  2 months,  from  March  28th  to 
June  1st,  and  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  when 
Severus  was  marching  agninst  the  city. 

Dido  (AiSw),  also  called  Elissa,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
Tyrian  king  Belus  or  Agenor  or  Mutgo,  and  sister 
of  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  after 
the  death  of  his  father.  Dido  was  married  to  her 
uncle,  Acerbas  or  Sichaeus,  a priest  of  Hercules, 
and  a man  of  immense  wealth.  He  was  murdered 
by  Pygmalion,  who  coveted  his  treasures  ; but  Dido 
secretly  sailed  from  Tyre  with  the  treasures,  ac- 
companied by  some  noble  Tyrians,  who  were  dis- 
satisfied with  Pygmalion's  rule.  She  first  went  to 
Cyprus,  where  she  carried  off  80  maidens  to  pro- 
vide the  emigrants  with  wives,  and  then  crossed 
over  to  Africa.  Here  she  purchased  as  much  land 
as  might  be  covered  with  the  hide  of  a bull  ; but 
she  ordered  the  hide  to  be  cut  up  into  the  thinnest 
possible  stripes,  and  with  them  she  surrounded  a 
spot,  on  which  she  built  a citadel  called  Byrsa 
(from  Bupcra,  i.  t.  the  hide  of  a bull).  Around 
this  fort  the  city  of  Carthage  arose,  and  soon  be- 
came a powerful  and  flourishing  place.  The  neigh- 
bouring king  Hi&rbas,  jealous  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  new  city,  demanded  the  hand  of  Dido  in 
marriage,  threatening  Carthago  with  war  in  case  of 
refusal.  Dido  had  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  her  late 
husband ; but  seeing  that  the  Carthaginians  ex- 
pected her  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Hiarbas, 
she  pretended  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  and  under 
pretence  of  soothing  the  manes  of  Acerbas  by  expia- 
tory sacrifices,  she  erected  a funeral  pile,  on  which 
she  stabbed  herself  in  presence  of  her  people. 
After  her  death  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Car- 
thaginians as  a divinity. — Virgil  has  inserted  in 
his  Aeneid  the  legend  of  Dido  with  various  modi- 
fications. According  to  the  common  chronology, 
there  was  an  interval  of  more  than  300  years  be- 
tween the  capture  of  Troy  (b.  c.  1184)  and  the 
foundation  of  Carthage  (b.c.  853);  but  Virgil 
nevertheless  makes  Dido  a contemporary  of  Aeneas, 
with  whom  she  falls  in  love  on  his  arrival  in  Africa. 
When  Aeneas  hastened  to  seek  the  new  home 
which  the  gods  had  promised  him.  Dido  in  despair 
destroyed  herself  on  a funeral  pile. 

Didjftna.  [Branchidae.] 

Didyme.  [Akoliab  Insulas.] 

Didymus  (Al&vpos),  a celebrated  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  a contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Augustus,  was  a follower  of  the  school  of  Aristar- 
chus, and  received  the  surname  xaA*^'T«P0S>  on 
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account  of  his  indefatigable  and  unwearied  applica- 
tion to  study.  He  is  said  to  have  written  4000 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  were  com- 
mentaries on  Homer.  The  greater  part  of  the 
extant  Scholia  minora  on  Homer  was  at  one  time 
considered  the  work  of  Didvmus,  but  is  really  taken 
from  the  commentaries  of  Didvmus  and  of  other 
grammarians. 

Diesplter.  [Jupiter.] 

DIgen tia  ( Liccnza ),  a small  stream  in  Latium, 
beautifully  cool  and  clear,  which  flows  into  the 
Anio  near  the  modem  Vicovaro,  It  flowed  through 
the  Sabine  farm  of  Horace.  Near  its  source,  which 
was  also  called  Digentia  (fans  ctiam  rivo  dart 
nomen  idoneus , Hor.  Ep.  i.  16.  12),  stood  the  house 
of  Horace  (vidnus  tectojugis  aquae  fans,  Hor.  Sat. 

ii.  6.  2). 

Dimallum,  a town  in  Greek  Illyria. 

Dinarchus  (A elrapxos),  the  last  and  least  im- 
portant of  the  1 0 Attic  orators,  was  bom  at  Co- 
rinth about  b.  c.  361.  He  was  brought  up  at 
Athens,  and  studied  under  Theophrastus.  As  he 
was  a foreigner,  he  could  not  come  forward  himself 
as  an  orator,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  writing  orations  for  others.  He  be- 
longed to  the  friends  of  Phocion  and  the  Macedo- 
nian party.  When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ad- 
vanced against  Athens  in  307,  Dinarchus  fled  to 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  was  not  allowed  to  return 
to  Athens  till  292,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  Only  3 of  his  speeches  have  come  down  to 
us : they  all  refer  to  the  question  about  Harpa- 
lus.  They  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the 
Attic  orators. 

Dindjfrnene.  [Dindymus.] 

Dindjhnus  or  Dindjrina,  -brum  (Aivtivpos : rh 
AiySuna).  1.  A mountain  in  Phrygia  on  the 
frontiers  of  Galatia,  near  the  town  Pessinus,  sacred 
to  Cvbele,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  is  hence 
called  Ditidymene.  — 2.  A mountain  in  Mysia 
near  Cyzicus,  also  sacred  to  Cybele. 

Dlnocr&tes  (A« poKpdnjj),  a distinguished  Ma- 
cedonian architect  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  new  temple 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  which  was  built  after  the 
destruction  of  the  former  temple  by  Herostratus. 
He  was  employed  by  Alexander,  whom  he  accom- 
panied into  Egypt,  in  the  building  of  Alexandria. 
He  formed  a design  for  cutting  mount  Athos  into 
a statue  of  Alexander  ; but  the  king  forbad  the 
execution  of  the  project.  The  right  hand  of  the 
figure  was  to  have  held  a city,  and  in  the  left  there 
would  have  been  a basin,  in  which  the  water  of 
all  the  mountain  streams  was  to  pour,  and  thence 
into  the  sea.  He  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  Arsinog,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  II.,  of 
w’hich  the  roof  was  to  be  arched  with  loadstones, 
so  that  her  statue  made  of  iron  might  appear  to 
float  in  the  air,  but  he  died  before  completing  the 
work. 

Dlnbm&chus  (A sivifiaxos),  a philosopher,  who 
agreed  with  Calliphon  in  considering  the  chief 
good  to  consist  in  the  union  of  virtue  with  bodily 
pleasure. 

Dinfimbnes  (Aetrofidtrijs),  a statuary,  whose 
statues  of  Io  and  Callisto  stood  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  : he  flourished 
B.  400. 

Dinon  (AsiVwv,  Alvuv),  father  of  the  historian 
Clitarchus,  wrote  himself  a history  of  Persia. 

Dio.  [Dion.]  ' 
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Diocaesarea  (Auxricaio&peia:  Se/ttrieh),  more 
anciently  Sepphbris  ( 2tr<pwpit),  in  Galilee,  to 
a small  place  until  Herodes  Antipas  made  it  the 
capital  of  Galilee,  under  the  name  of  Diocaesam. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  4th  century  by  Gallos,  on 
account  of  an  insurrection  which  had  broken  oet 
there. 

Dioclea  or  Doclea  (AdaAea),  a place  in  Dal- 
matia, near  Salons,  the  birth-place  of  Diocletian. 

Dibclea  (AiokAtj*).  1.  A brave  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Megara.  Once  in  a battle  be  pro- 
tected with  his  shield  a youth  whom  he  loved,  bet 
he  lost  his  own  life  in  consequence.  The  JVfega- 
rians  rewarded  him  with  the  honours  of  a hero, 
and  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Dioclea,  which 
they  celebrated  in  the  spring  of  every  year. — 
2.  A Syracusan,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  in 
opposition  to  Hermocrates.  In  B.  c 412  he  to 
appointed  with  several  others  to  draw  up  a new 
code  of  laws.  This  code,  which  was  almost  ex- 
clusively the  work  of  Diodes,  became  very  cele- 
brated, and  was  adopted  by  many  other  Sicilian 
cities.— 3.  Of  Carystus  in  Euboea,  a celebrated 
Greek  physician,  lived  in  the  4th  century  b.c. 
He  wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which  only 
some  fragments  remain. 

Dioclet  &nbpblis.  [Ckletrum.] 

Diocletlanus,  Valerius,  Roman  emperor,  a.  a 
284 — 305,  was  bora  near  Salona  in  Dalmatia,  in 
245,  of  most  obscure  parentage.  From  his  mother. 
Doclea,  or  Dioclea,  who  received  her  name  from 
the  village  where  she  dwelt,  he  inherited  the  ap- 
pellation of  Dodos  or  Diodes,  which,  after  his 
assumption  of  the  purple,  was  expanded  into  Dio- 
cletianua,  and  attached  as  a cognomen  to  the  high 
patrician  name  of  Valerius.  Having  entered  the 
army,  he  served  with  high  reputation  under  Pro- 
bus and  Aurelian,  followed  Caras  to  the  Persian 
war,  and,  after  the  fate  of  Numerianus  became 
known  at  Chalcedon,  was  prodaimed  emperor  by 
the  troops,  284.  He  slew  with  his  own  hands 
Arrius  Aper,  who  was  arraigned  of  the  murder  of 
Numerianus,  in  order,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, that  he  might  fulfil  a prophecy  delivered  to 
him  in  early  youth  by  a Gaulish  Druidess,  that  h* 
should  mount  a throne  as  soon  as  he  had  slain  the 
wild-boar  (Aper).  Next  year  (285)  Diocletian 
carried  on  war  against  Carinus,  on  whose  death  be 
became  undisputed  master  of  the  empire.  Bat  as 
the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  became  daily  more 
formidable,  he  resolved  to  associate  with  himself  a 
colleague  in  the  empire,  and  accordingly  selected 
for  that  purpose  Maximianus,  who  was  invested 
with  the  title  of  Augustus  in  286.  Maximian  bad 
the  care  of  the  Western  empire,  and  Diocletian 
that  of  the  Eastern.  But  as  the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Roman  dominions  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Persians  in  the  E.,  and  the  Germans  and 
other  barbarians  in  the  W.,  became  still  more  im- 
minent, Diocletian  made  a still  further  division  of 
the  empire.  In  292,  Constantius  Chlorus  and 
Galerius  were  proclaimed  Caesars,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  world  was  divided  between 
the  2 Augusti  and  the  2 Caesars.  Diocletian  had 
the  government  of  the  E.  with  Nicomedia  as 
residence ; Maximian,  Italy,  and  Africa,  with 
Milan,  as  his  residence  ; Constantius,  Britain,  fianj. 
and  Spain,  with  Treves,  as  his  residence ; G*W- 
rius,  iilyricum,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Danube, 
with  Sirmium,  as  his  residence.  The  wars  in  th* 
reign  of  Diocletian  are  related  in  the  lives  of  hat 
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colleagues,  since  Diocletian  rarely  commanded  the 
armies  in  person.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here 
that  Britain,  which  had  maintained  its  independ- 
ence for  some  years  under  Carausius  and  Al- 
lectus,  was  restored  to  the  empire  (296)  ; that 
the  Persians  were  defeated  and  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace  (298) ; and  that  the  Marcomanni  and  other 
barbarians  in  the  N.  were  also  driven  back  from 
the  Roman  dominions.  But  after  an  anxious  reign 
of  21  years  Diocletian  longed  for  repose.  Accord- 
ingly on  1st  of  May.  305,  he  abdicated  at  Nico- 
media,  and  compelled  his  reluctant  colleague  Maxi- 
muui  to  do  the  same  at  Milan.  Diocletian  retired 
to  his  native  Dalmatia,  and  passed  the  remaining  8 
years  of  his  life  near  Salona  in  philosophic  retire- 
ment, devoted  to  rural  pleasures  and  the  cultivation 
of  his  garden.  He  died  313.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  was  his 
fierce  persecution  of  the  Christians  (303),  to  which 
he  was  instigated  by  his  colleague  Galenas. 

Didd&rus  ( Aiddwpot).  1-  Sumamed  Cronos,  of 
Inaus  in  Caria,  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  is  said  to  have  given  him 
the  surname  of  Cronus  on  account  of  his  inability 
to  solve  at  once  some  dialectic  problem  proposed 
by  Stilpo,  when  the  2 philosophers  were  dining 
with  the  king.  Diodorus  is  said  to  have  taken 
that  disgrace  so  much  to  heart,  that  after  his  return 
from  the  repast,  and  writing  a treatise  on  the  pro- 
blem, he  died  in  despair.  According  to  another 
account  he  derived  his  surname  from  his  teacher 
Apollonius  Cronus.  He  belonged  to  the  Megaric 
school  of  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
He  was  celebrated  for  his  great  dialectic  skill,  for 
which  he  is  called  6 HiaXtirriKit,  or  SiaAeicriKtv- 
rarof.  — 2.  Siculus,  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  In 
order  to  collect  materials  for  his  history,  he  tra- 
velled over  a great  part  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
lived  a long  time  at  Rome.  He  spent  altogether 
30  years  upon  his  work.  It  was  entitled 

lerropnci j,  The  Historical  Library , and  was  an 
universal  history,  embracing  the  period  from  the 
earliest  mythical  ages  down  to  the  beginning  of 
Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  It  was  divided  into  3 great 
sections  and  into  40  books.  The  1st  section,  which 
consisted  of  the  first  6 books,  contained  the  history 
of  the  mythical  times  previous  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  2nd  section,  which  consisted  of  1 1 books,  con- 
tained the  history  from  the  Trojan  war  down  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  3rd  section, 
which  contained  the  remaining  23  books,  treated  of 
the  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander  down  to 
the  beginning  of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars.  Of  this  work 
only  the  following  portions  are  extant  entire:  the 
first  5 books,  which  contain  the  early  history  of 
the  Eastern  nations,  the  Egyptians,  Aethiopians, 
and  Greeks  ; and  from  book  1 1 to  book  20,  con- 
taining the  history  from  the  2nd  Persian  war, 
b.  c.  480,  down  to  302.  Of  the  remaining  portion 
there  are  extant  a number  of  fragments  and  the 
Excerpta,  which  are  preserved  partly  in  Photius, 
and  partly  in  the  Eclogae  made  at  the  command  of 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus.  The  work  of  Dio- 
dorus is  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  annals,  and 
the  events  of  each  year  are  placed  one  after  the 
other  without  any  internal  connection.  In  com- 
piling his  work  Diodorus  exercised  no  judgment  or 
criticism.  He  simply  collected  what  he  found  in 
his  different  authorities,  and  thus  jumbled  together 
history,  myth  us,  and  fiction:  he  frequently  mia- 
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understood  authorities,  and  not  seldom  contradicts 
m one  passage  what  he  has  stated  in  another. 
But  nevertheless  the  compilation  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  us,  on  account  of  the  great  mass  of 
materials  which  are  there  collected  from  a num- 
ber of  writers  whose  works  have  perished.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Wetseling,  Amsterd.  1746, 
2 vols.  foL,  reprinted  at  Bipont,  1793,  &c.,  11  vols. 
8 vo.  ; and  by  Dindorf,  Lips.  1828,  6 vols.  8vo.— 
3.  Of  Sinope,  an  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  flourished  353.-4.  Of  Tyre,  a 
peripatetic  philosopher,  a disciple  and  follower  of 
Critolaiis,  whom  he  succeeded  ns  the  head  of  the 
Peripatetic  school  at  Athens.  lie  flourished  B.  c. 
110. 

Di5d5tas  (A tdforor),  a Stoic  philosopher  and  a 
teacher  of  Cicero,  in  whose  house  he  lived  for  many 
years  at  Rome.  In  his  later  years,  Diodotus  be- 
came blind : he  died  in  Cicero's  house,  b.  c.  59, 
and  left  to  his  friend  a property  of  about  1 00,000 
sesterces. 

Diogenes  (A toyitnfs).  L Of  Apollonia  in  Crete, 
an  eminent  natural  philosopher,  lived  in  the  5th 
century  b.  c.,and  was  a pupil  of  Anaximenes.  He 
wrote  a work  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  entitled  n (pi 
♦ooewt,  On  Nature,  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
treated  of  physical  science  in  the  largest  sense  of 
the  words.  — 2.  The  Babylonian,  a Stoic  philo- 
sopher, was  a native  of  Seleucia  in  Babylonia,  was 
educated  at  Athens  under  Clirvsippus,  and  suc- 
ceeded Zeno  of  Tarsus  as  the  Lead  of  the  Stoic 
school  at  Athens.  He  was  one  of  the  3 ambas- 
sadors sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  155. 
[Carnbadks  : Critolaus.]  He  died  at  the  age 
of  88. — 3.  The  Cynic  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Sinope  in  Pontus,  about  B.C.  412.  His  father  was 
a banker  named  Icesia*  or  Icetas,  who  was  con- 
victed of  some  swindling  transaction,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Diogenes  quitted  Sinope  and  went 
to  Athens.  His  youth  is  said  to  have  been  spent 
in  dissolute  extravagance  ; but  at  Athens  his  at- 
tention was  arrested  by  the  character  of  Antis- 
thenes,  who  at  first  drove  him  away.  Diogenes, 
however,  could  not  be  prevented  from  attending  him 
even  by  blows,  but  told  him  that  he  would  find  no 
stick  hard  enough  to  keep  him  away.  Antisthenes 
at  last  relented,  and  his  pupil  soon  plunged  into 
the  most  frantic  excesses  of  austerity  and  morose- 
ness. In  summer  he  used  to  roll  in  hot  sand,  and 
in  winter  to  embrace  statues  covered  with  snow  ; 
he  wore  coarse  clothing,  lived  on  the  plainest  food, 
slept  in  porticoes  or  in  the  street,  and  finally,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  story,  took  up  his  residence 
in  a tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum,  or  temple  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  The  truth  of  this  latter 
tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably  disputed.  In 
spite  of  his  strange  eccentricities,  Diogenes  appears 
to  have  been  much  respected  at  Athens,  and  to 
have  been  privileged  to  rebuke  anything  of  which 
he  disapproved.  He  seems  to  have  ridiculed  and 
despised  all  intellectual  pursuits  which  did  not 
directly  and  obviously  tend  to  some  immediate 
practical  good.  He  abused  literary  men  for  read- 
ing about  the  evils  of  Ulysses,  and  neglecting  their 
own  ; musicians  for  stringing  the  lyre  harmoniously 
while  they  left  their  minds  discordant ; men  of 
science  for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon 
and  stars,  while  they  neglected  what  lay  imine* 
diately  before  them  ; orators  for  learning  to  say 
what  was  right,  but  not  to  practise  it  — On  a 
voyage  to  Aegina  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates. 
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and  carried  to  Crete  to  be  sold  as  a slave.  Here 
when  he  was  asked  what  business  he  understood, 
he  answered, 44  How  to  command  men.”  He  was 
purchased  by  Xeniades  of  Corinth,  over  whom  he 
acquired  such  influence,  that  he  soon  received  from 
him  his  freedom,  was  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
his  children,  and  passed  his  old  age  in  his  house. 
During  his  residence  at  Corinth  his  celebrated  in- 
terview with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have 
taken  place.  The  conversation  between  them  begun 
by  the  king’s  saying, 44 1 am  Alexander  the  Great;” 
to  which  the  philosopher  replied, 44  And  I am  Di<^ 
genes  the  Cynic.”  Alexander  then  asked  whether 
he  could  oblige  him  in  any  way,  and  received  no 
answer  except,  44  Yes,  you  can  stand  out  of  the 
sunshine.”  We  are  further  told  that  Alexander 
admired  Diogenes  so  much  that  he  said, 44  If  I were 
not  Alexander,  I should  wish  to  be  Diogenes.” 
Diogenes  died  at  Corinth  at  the  age  of  nearly  90, 
b.c.  323.-4.  Laertius,  of  LaBrte  in  Cilicia,  of 
whose  life  we  have  no  particulars,  probably  lived 
in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  the 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers  in  10  books;  the  work 
is  entitled  »«pl  jSfwr,  Soyn&Tvv,  ical  i*o<f>$eytidTa>y 
r&v  tv  <pt\o<ro4>l<t  tvloKipi)<*&yrvv.  According  to 
some  allusions  which  occur  in  it,  he  wrote  it  for  a 
lady  of  rank,  who  occnpicd  herself  with  philosophy, 
and’  who,  according  to  some,  was  Arria,  the  friend 
of  Galen.  In  this  work  Diogenes  divides  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Greeks  into  the  Ionic — which  com- 
mences with  Anaximander  and  ends  with  Clito- 
machus,  Chrysippus,  and  Theophrastus — and  the 
Italian,  which  was  founded  by  Pythagoras,  and 
ends  with  Epicurus.  He  reckons  the  Socratic 
school,  with  its  various  ramifications,  as  a part  of 
the  Ionic  philosophy,  of  which  he  treats  in  the  first 
7 books.  The  Klentics,  with  Heraclitus  and  the 
Sceptics,  are  included  in  the  Italian  philosophy, 
which  occupies  the  8th  and  9th  books.  Epicurus 
and  his  philosophy  are  treated  of  in  the  10th  book 
with  particular  minuteness,  which  has  led  some 
writers  to  the  belief  that  Diogenes  himself  was  an 
Epicurean.  The  work  is  of  great  value  to  us,  as 
Diogenes  made  use  of  a great  number  of  writers  on 
the  history  of  philosophy,  whose  works  are  now 
lost ; bat  it  is  put  together  without  plan,  criticism, 
or  connection,  and  the  author  had  evidently  no 
conception  of  the  real  value  and  dignity  of  philo- 
sophy. The  best  editions  are  by  Meibom,  AmsteriL 
1 692,  2 vols.  4to.,  and  HUbner,  Lips.  2 vols.  8vo. 
1828 — 1831.— 5.  Oenom&us,  a tragic  poet,  who 
began  to  exhibit  at  Athens  b.  c.  404. 

Diogeni&nus  ( AioytveiavSs),  of  IlemdSa  on  the 
Pontus,  a distinguished  grammarian  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  wrote  a Greek  Lexicon,  from  which 
the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  taken.  A portion  of  it  is  still 
extant,  containing  a collection  of  proverbs  first 
printed  by  Schottus,  with  the  proverbs  of  Zenobius 
and  Suidas,  Antv.  1612,  4to.,  and  subsequently  in 
other  editions  of  the  Paroemioymphi  Graeci. 

Diomea  (rd  Aiduvia;  Ato/tuew,  A iojxvuj),  a 
demus  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acgeia, 
with  a temple  of  Hercules  ; the  Diomean  gate  in 
Athens  led  to  this  demus.  [See  p.  103,  a.] 

Diomedeao  Insulae,  5 small  islands  in  the 
Adriatic  sea,  N.  of  the  promontory  Gargannm  in 
Apulia,  named  after  Diomcdes.  [Diomedes.]  The 
largest  of  these,  called  Diomedea  Insula  orTrimerus 
(TVsmifi),  was  the  place  where  Julia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus,  died. 
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Diomfides  (A lon-fjbjs).  L Son  of  Tydens  and 
DeTpyle,  whence  he  is  constantly  called  Tydides 
(Ti»8f/3rj*),  succeeded  Adrastua  as  king  of  Argos.— 
Homeric  Story.  Tydeus  fell  in  the  expedition 
Rgainst  Thebes,  while  his  son  Diomedes  was  yet  a 
boy  ; but  Diomedes  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
Epigoni  who  took  Thebes.  He  went  to  Troy  with 
80  ships,  and  was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest 
hero  in  the  Greek  army.  He  enjoyed  the  especial 
protection  of  Athena ; he  fought  against  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Trojans,  such  as  Hector 
and  Aeneas,  and  even  with  the  gods  who  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Trojans.  He  thus  wounded  both 
Aphrodite  and  Ares.  — I/xtcr  Stories.  Diomedes 
and  Ulysses  carried  off  the  palladium  from  the 
city  of  Troy,  since  it  was  believed  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  so  long  as  the  palladium  was 
within  its  walls.  Diomedes  carried  the  palladium 
with  him  to  Argos  ; but  according  to  others  it 
was  taken  from  him  by  Demophon  in  Attica, 
where  he  landed  one  night  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  without  knowing  where  he  was.  [Dmo 
phon.]  Another  tradition  stated,  that  Diomedes 
restored  the  palladium  to  Aeneas.  On  his  arrival 
in  Argos  Diomedes  found  his  wife  Aegialea  living  m 
adultery  with  Hippo] jtus,  or,  according  to  otben, 
with  Cometes  or  Cyllabarus.  This  misfortune 
befell  him  through  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  whom 
he  had  wounded  before  Troy.  He  therefore  quitted 
Argos,  either  of  his  own  accord,  or  he  was  expelled 
by  the  adulterers,  and  went  to  Aetolia.  He  sub- 
sequently attempted  to  return  to  Argos,  but  on  bit 
way  home  a storm  threw  him  on  the  coast  of 
pRunia  in  Italy,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by 
Daunus,  the  king  of  the  country.  Diomedes  as- 
sisted Daunus  in  his  war  against  the  Messapian*, 
married  Euippe,  the  daughter  of  Daunus,  and  set- 
tled in  Daunia,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
He  was  buried  in  one  of  the  islands  off  cape  Gar- 
ganum,  which  were  called  after  him  the  Diomedeaa 
islands.  His  companions  were  inconsolable  at  his 
loss,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  birds  (,1m 
Diomed2ae)%  which,  mindful  of  their  origin,  used 
to  fly  joyfully  towards  the  Greek  ships,  but  to 
avoid  those  of  the  Homans.  According  to  others 
Diomedes  returned  to  Argos,  or  disappeared  in  oo? 
of  the  Diomedean  islands,  or  in  the  country  of  the 
Heneti.  A number  of  towns  in  the  E.  part  of  Italy, 
such  as  Beneventum,  Argos  Hippion  (afterwards 
Argyripa  or  Arpi),  Venusia,  Canusium,  Venafrura. 
Brundusium,  &c.  were  believed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Diomedes.  A plain  of  Apulia,  near 
Satapia  and  Canusium,  was  called  Diomcdei  Gtmf* 
after  him.  He  was  worshipped  as  a divine  Wine, 
especially  in  Italy,  where  statues  of  him  existed 
at  Argyripa,  Mctapontum,  Thurii,  and  other  places. 
— 2.  Son  of  Am  and  Cyrene,  king  of  the  His- 
tones in  Thrace,  killed  by  Hercules  on  account  of 
his  mares,  which  he  fed  with  human  flesh. 

Diomedes,  a Latin  grammarian,  probably  lived 
in  the  4th  or  5th  century  after  Christ,  and  is  the 
author  of  an  extant  work,  De  Oratiome  ei  PartJ-m 
Omtionis  et  Vario  Genere  Mdrontm  libri  lit „ 
printed  in  the  Grammaticae  Latinae  Awtorcs  .4*- 
tiqui  of  Putschius,  4to.  Hanov.  1605. 

Di6medon  ( Ato^s'Scve),  an  Athenian  commander 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  one  of  the 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae  (b.  c.  406), 
and  was  put  to  death  with  5 of  his  colleague*  ca 
his  return  to  Athens. 

Dion  (A(wr),  a Syracusan,  son  of  liippannas, 
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and  a relation  of  Dionysius.  His  sister  Aristomache 
was  the  second  wife  of  the  elder  Dionysius  ; and 
Dion  himself  was  married  to  Arete,  the  daughter 
of  Dionysius  by  Aristomache.  Dion  was  treated 
by  Dionysius  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and 
was  employed  by  him  in  many  services  of  trust 
and  confidence.  Of  this  close  connection  and  favour 
with  the  tyrant  he  seems  to  have  availed  himself 
to  amass  great  wealth.  He  made  no  opposition  to 
the  succession  of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  his 
father's  power,  but  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion 
to  the  youthful  tyrant,  to  whom  he  also  made 
himself  personally  disagreeable  by  the  austerity  of 
his  manners.  Dion  appears  to  have  been  naturally 
a man  of  a proud  and  stem  character,  and  having 
become  an  ardent  disciple  of  Plato  when  that  phi- 
losopher visited  Syracuse  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  he  carried  to  excess  the  austerity  of  a 
philosopher,  and  viewed  with  undisguised  contempt  ! 
the  debaucheries  and  dissolute  pleasures  of  his 
nephew.  From  these  he  endeavoured  to  withdraw 
him  by  persuading  him  to  invite  Plato  a second 
time  to  Syracuse  ; but  the  philosopher,  though 
received  at  first  with  the  utmost  distinction,  failed 
in  obtaining  a permanent  hold  on  the  mind  of 
Dionysius;  and  the  intrigues  of  the  opposite  party, 
headed  by  Pbilistus,  were  successful  in  procuring 
the  banishment  of  Dion.  Dion  retired  to  Athens, 
where  he  lived  in  habitual  intercourse  with  Plato 
and  his  disciples  ; but  Plato  having  failed  in  pro- 
curing his  recall  (for  which  purpose  he  had  a third 
time  visited  Syracuse),  and  Dionysius  having  con- 
fiscated his  property,  and  compelled  his  wife  to  marry 
another  person,  he  determined  on  attempting  the 
expulsion  of  the  tyrant  by  force.  He  sailed  from 
Zacynthus  with  only  a small  force  and  obtained 
possession  of  Syracuse  without  opposition  during 
the  absence  of  Dionysius  in  Italy.  Dionysius  re- 
turned shortly  afterwards,  but  found  himself  obliged 
to  quit  Syracuse  and  sail  away  to  Italy,  leaving 
Dion  undisputed  master  of  the  city,  B.C.  356.  His 
despotic  conduct  however  soon  caused  great  dis- 
content, and  the  people  complained  with  justice 
that  they  had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant  for 
another.  He  caused  his  chief  opponent,  Heradides, 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  confiscated  the  property  of 
bis  adversaries.  Callippus,  an  Athenian,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  Greece,  formed  a conspiracy 
against  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  ! 
his  own  house,  353. 

Dion  Cassius,  the  historian,  was  the  son  of  a 
Roman  senator,  Cassius  Apronianus,  and  was  bom 
a.  d.  155,  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  He  also  bore 
the  surname  Cocceianus,  which  he  derived  from 
the  orator  Dion  Chrysostom  ns  Cocceianus,  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  He  was  educated  with  great 
care  ; be  accompanied  his  father  to  Cilicia,  of  which 
he  had  the  administration ; and  after  his  father's 
death,  he  went  to  Rome,  about  180.  He  was 
straightway  made  a senator,  and  frequently  pleaded 
in  the  courts  of  justice.  He  wnsaedile  and  quaestor 
under  Commodus,  and  praetor  under  Septimius 
Severn*,  194.  He  accompanied  Caracalla  on  his 
journey  to  the  East;  he  wns  appointed  by  Macrinus 
to  the  government  of  Pergamus  and  Smyrna,  218 ; 
was  consul  about  220;  proconsul  of  Africa  224, 
under  Alexander  Severos,  by  whom  he  was  sent 
as  legate  to  Dalmatia  in  226,  and  to  Pannonia  in 
227.  In  the  latter  province  he  restored  strict 
discipline  among  the  troops  ; which  excited  the 
discontent  of  the  praetorians  at  Home,  who  de-  , 
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manded  his  life  of  Alexander  Severus  But  the 
emperor  protected  him  and  raised  him  to  his  second 
consulship  229.  Dion,  however,  retired  to  Cam- 
pania, and  shortly  afterwards  obtained  permission 
of  the  emperor  to  return  to  his  native  town  Nicaea, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  and 
died. — Dion  wrote  several  historical  works,  but  the 
most  important  wns  a History  of  Rome  (*P«/ uutctj 
icropia ),  in  80  books,  from  the  landing  of  Aeneas 
in  Italy  to  a.  d.  229.  the  year  in  which  Dion 
returned  to  Nicaea.  Unfortunately,  only  a com- 
paratively small  portion  of  this  work  has  come 
down  to  us  entire.  Of  the  first  34  books  we  possess 
only  fragments  ; but  since  Zonaras  in  his  Annals 
chiefly  followed  Dion  Cassius,  we  may  regard  the 
Annals  of  Zonaras  as  to  some  extent  an  epitome  of 
Dion  Cassius.  Of  the  35th  book  we  possess  a 
considerable  fragment,  and  from  the  36th  book  to 
the  54  th  the  work  is  extant  complete,  and  embraces 
the  history  from  the  wars  of  Lucullus  and  Cn. 
Pompey  against  Mithridates,  down  to  the  death  of 
Agrippa,  b.  c.  10.  Of  the  remaining  books  we  have 
only  the  epitomes  made  by  Xiphilinus  and  others. 
Dion  Cassius  treated  the  history  of  the  republic 
with  brevity,  but  gave  a more  minute  account  of 
these  events,  of  which  he  had  been  himself  an  eye- 
witness. He  consulted  original  authorities,  and 
displayed  great  judgment  and  discrimination  in 
the  use  of  them.  He  bad  acquired  a thorough 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  his  notions  of  the 
ancient  Roman  institutions  were  far  more  correct 
than  those  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  such  as 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  The  best  editions  are 
by  Reimarus,  Hamb.  1750 — 52,  2 vols.  foL,  and  by 
Sturz,  Lips.  1824,  9 vols.  8vo. 

Dion  Chry sostdmus,  that  is,  the  golden-mouthed, 
a surname  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  eloquence. 
He  also  bore  the  surname  Cocceianus,  which  he 
derived  from  the  emperor  Cocceius  Nerva,  with 
whom  he  was  very  intimate.  He  was  bom  at 
Prusa  in  Bilbynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  He  received  a careful  educa- 
tion, increased  his  knowledge  by  travelling  in 
different  countries,  and  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  but  having  incurred  the  suspicions  of 
Domitian,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  On  the 
advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  put  on  a beggar's 
dress,  and  in  this  condition  visited  Thrace,  Mysia, 
Scythia,  and  the  country  of  the  Getae.  After  the 
murder  of  Domitian,  a.  d.  96,  Dion  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  army  stationed  on  the  frontier  iu 
favour  of  his  friend  Nerva,  and  seems  to  have 
returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  accession. 
Trajan  also  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for 
Dion,  and  showed  him  the  most  marked  favour. 
Dion  died  at  Rome  about  a.  n.  117. — Dion  Chry- 
sostom is  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians 
and  sophists  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire. 
There  are  extant  80  of  his  orations  ; but  they  are 
more  like  essays  on  political,  moral,  and  philoso- 
phical subjects  than  real  orations,  of  which  they 
have  only  the  form.  We  find  among  them  Axtyox 
vtpl  0atrt\([as  or  \6yoi  /SaxrtAiicof,  4 orations  ad- 
dressed to  Trajan  on  the  virtues  of  a sovereign; 
Aioytvrjs  fi  n*pi  rvpayviSor , on  the  troubles  to 
which  men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the 
path  of  nature,  and  on  the  difficulties  which  a so- 
vereign has  to  encounter  ; essays  on  slavery  and 
freedom  ; on  the  means  of  attaining  eminence  as  an 
orator  ; political  discourses  addressed  to  various 
i towns ; on  subjects  of  ethics  and  practical  philo- 
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• sophy ; and  lastly,  orations  on  mythical  subjects 
and  show-speeches.  All  these  orations  are  written 
in  pure  Attic  Greek,  and,  although  tainted  with 
the  rhetorical  embellishments  of  the  age,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  refined  and  elegant  style.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1784,  2 vols. 
and  by  Emperius,  Bruns.  1844. 

Dionaea.  [Dione.] 

Dione  (A Hurt) ),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
or  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  or  of  Aether  and  Ge.  She 
was  beloved  by  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  She  received  her 
daughter  in  Olympus,  when  she  was  wounded  by 
Diomede*.  — Aphrodite  is  hence  called  Dionaea, 
and  this  epithet  is  frequently  applied  to  any  thing 
sacred  to  Aphrodite.  Hence  we  find  Dionaeum 
antrum  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  1.  39),  and  Dionacus  Cottar 
(Virg.  Eel . ix.  47),  because  Caesar  claimed  descent 
from  Venus.  Aphrodite  is  sometimes  also  called 
Dione. 

Dionysius  (Aiopwtios)  I.  Historical  — 1.  The 
Elder,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  son  of  Hermocrates,  born 
B.  c.  430.  He  was  bom  in  a private  but  not  low 
station,  and  began  life  as  a clerk  in  a public  office. 
He  was  one  of  the  partizans  of  Hermocrates,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  attempt  which  Hermocrates  made 
to  effect  by  force  his  restoration  from  exile.  He 
subsequently  served  in  the  great  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Han- 
nibal, the  son  of  Gisco,  and  successively  reduced 
and  destroyed  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigen  turn. 
These  disasters,  and  especially  the  failure  of  the 
Syracusan  general,  Daphnaeus,  to  relieve  Agrigen- 
tum,  had  created  a general  spirit  of  discontent  and 
alarm,  of  which  Dionysius  skilfully  availed  himself. 
He  succeeded  in  procuring  a deerte  for  deposing 
the  existing  generals,  and  appointing  others  in  their 
stead,  among  whom  was  Dionysius  himself,  b jz.  406. 
His  efforts  were  from  this  time  directed  towards 
supplanting  his  new  colleagues  and  obtaining  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs.  These  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  In  the  following  year  (405),  the  other  ge- 
nerals were  deposed,  and  Dionysius,  though  only  25 
years  of  age,  was  appointed  sole  general,  with  full 
powers.  From  this  period  we  may  date  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  or  tyranny,  which  continued 
without  interruption  for  38  years.  His  first  step  was 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  a body-guard,  which  he 
speedily  increased  to  the  number  of  1000  men : at 
the  same  time  he  induced  the  Syracusans  to  double 
the  pay  of  all  the  troops,  and  took  every  means  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  mercenaries.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates  he 
secured  to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining 
partizans  of  that  leader.  He  converted  the  island 
of  Ortygia  into  a strong  fortress,  in  which  he  took 
up  his  own  residence.  After  concluding  a peace 
with  Carthage,  and  putting  down  a formidable 
insurrection  in  Syracuse,  he  began  to  direct  his 
arms  against  the  other  cities  of  Sicily.  Naxos, 
Cat&na.  nnd  Leontini,  successively  fell  into  his 
power,  either  by  force  or  treachery.  For  several 
years  after  this  he  made  preparations  for  renewing 
the  war  with  Carthage.  In  397  he  declared  war 
against  Carthage.  At  first  he  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, but  in  395  his  fleet  was  totally  defeated,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls 
of  Syracuse,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Car- 
thaginians both  by  sea  and  land.  A pestilence 
shortly  after  broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp, 
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and  greatly  reduced  the  enemy;  whereupon  Dio- 
nysius suddenly  attacked  the  enemy  both  by 
sea  and  land,  defeated  the  army,  and  burnt 
great  part  of  their  fleet.  The  Carthaginians  were 
now  obliged  to  withdraw.  In  393  they  renewed 
the  war  with  no  better  success,  and  in  392  they 
concluded  a peace  with  Dionysius.  This  treaty 
left  Dionysius  at  leisure  to  continue  the  ambitious 
projects  in  which  he  had  previously  engaged  against 
the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Lucanians,  and  crossed  over  into  Italy. 
He  subdued  Caulonia,  Hipponium.  and  Rhegium, 
387.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with  the  Locrians; 
and  his  powerful  fleets  gave  him  the  command  both 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic  seas.  He  w as  now 
at  the  summit  of  his  greatness,  and  during  the  20 
years  that  elapsed  from  this  period  to  his  death, 
he  possessed  an  amount  of  power  and  influence  for 
exceeding  those  enjoyed  by  any  other  Greek  beficre 
the  time  of  Alexander.  During  this  time  he  was 
twice  engaged  again  in  war  with  Carthage,  namely 
in  383,  when  a treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  river  Halycut  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of  the 
two  powers  ; and  again  in  368,  in  the  middle  of 
which  war  Dionysius  died  at  Syracuse,  367.  His 
last  illness  is  said  to  have  been  brought  on  by 
excessive  feasting  ; but  according  to  some  accounts, 
his  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical  attendants, 
in  order  to  secure  the  succession  for  his  son.  After 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dionysius  had  married 
almost  exactly  at  the  same  time  — some  said  even 
on  the  same  day  — Doris,  a Locrian  of  distinguished 
birth,  and  Aristomache,  a Syracusan,  the  daughter 
of  his  supporter  Hipparinus,  and  the  sister  of  Dion. 
By  Doris  he  had  3 children,  of  which  the  elde*t 
was  his  successor,  Dionysius.  The  character  of 
Dionysius  has  been  drawn  in  the  blackest  colour* 
by  many  ancient  writers ; ho  appears  indeed  to 
have  become  a sort  of  type  of  a tyrant,  in  its  worst 
sense.  In  his  latter  years  he  became  extremely 
suspicious,  nnd  apprehensive  of  treachery  even  from 
his  nearest  friends,  and  is  said  to  have  adopted  the 
most  excessive  precautions  to  guard  against  it. 
Many  of  these  stories  have  however  an  air  of  great 
exaggeration.  (Cic.  T\isc.  v.  20.)  He  built  the 
terrible  prison,  called  Lautumiae,  which  was  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock  in  the  part  of  Syracuse,  named 
Epipolac.  (See  Did.  of  Ant,  art.  Lautamiat.) 
Dionysius  wras  fond  of  literature  and  the  arts.  He 
adorned  Syracuse  with  splendid  temples  and  other 
public  edifices,  so  as  to  render  it  unquestionably 
the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.  He  was  himself  a 
poet,  and  repeatedly  contended  for  the  prize  of 
tragedy  at  Athens.  Here  he  several  times  obtained 
the  second  and  third  prizes;  and,  finally,  just  before 
his  death,  bore  away  the  first  prize  at  the  Lenaea, 
with  a play  called  **  The  Ransom  of  nectar.*1  He 
sought  the  society  of  men  distinguished  in  literature 
and  philosophy,  entertaining  the  poet  Philoxeces 
at  his  table,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse.  He 
however  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  from  Sicily 
in  disgrace ; and  though  the  story  of  his  havirg 
caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a slave,  as  well  as  that  d 
hi*  having  sent  Philoxenus  to  the  stone  quarries 
for  ridiculing  his  bad  verses,  are  probably  gnat 
exaggerations,  they  may  well  hare  been  so  for 
founded  in  fact,  that  his  intercourse  with  tie* 
persons  was  interrupted  by  some  sudden  burst  of 
capricious  violence.  — 2.  The  Younger,  son  of  th* 
preceding,  succeeded  his  father  as  tyrant  of  Syn- 
cuse,  b.  c.  367.  He  was  at  this  time  under  30  real 
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of  age : he  had  been  brought  up  at  his  father’s 
coart  in  idleness  and  luxury,  and  studiously  pre- 
cluded from  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs.  The 
ascendancy  which  Dion,  and  through  his  means 
Plato,  obtained  for  a time  over  bis  mind  was  under- 
mined by  Batterers  and  the  companions  of  his 
pleasures.  Y et  his  court  was  at  this  time  a great 

place  of  resort  for  philosophers  and  men  of  letters : 
besides  Plato,  whom  he  induced  by  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  to  pay  him  a second  visit,  Aristippus  of 
Cvrene,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  Speusippus,  and 
others,  are  stated  to  have  spent  some  time  with 
him  at  Syracuse  ; and  he  cultivated  a friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Archytas  and  the  Pythagoreans  of 
Magna  Graecia.  Dion,  who  had  been  banished  by 
Dionysius,  returned  to  Sicily  in  357,  at  the  head 
of  a small  force,  with  the  avowed  object  of  de- 
throning Dionysius.  The  latter  was  absent  from 
Syracuse  at  the  time  that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily; 
but  he  instantly  returned  to  Syracuse,  where  the 
citadel  still  held  out  for  him.  But  finding  it  im- 
possible to  retain  his  power,  he  sailed  away  to 
Italy  with  his  roost  valuable  property,  and  thus 
lost  the  sovereignty  after  a reign  of  12  years,  356. 
He  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city  of  his 
mother,  Doris,  where  he  was  received  in  the  most 
friendly  manner;  but  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
city,  and  is  said  to  have  treated  the  inhabitants 
with  the  utmost  cruelty.  After  remaining  at  Locri 
10  years,  he  availed  himself  of  the  internal  dissen- 
sions at  Syracuse  to  recover  possession  of  his  power 
in  that  city,  346.  The  Locrians  took  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  revolt  against  him,  and  wreaked 
their  vengeance  in  the  most  cruel  manner  on  his 
wife  and  daughters.  He  continued  to  reign  in 
Syracuse  for  the  next  3 years,  till  Timoleon  came 
to  Sicily,  to  deliver  the  Greek  cities  of  the  island 
from  the  tyrants.  As  he  was  unable  to  resist  Ti- 
moleon,  he  surrendered  the  citadel  into  the  hands  of 
the  latter,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  depart 
in  safety  to  Corinth,  343.  Here  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  a private  condition,  and  is 
said  to  have  frequented  low  company,  and  sunk 
gradually  into  a very  degraded  and  abject  state. 
According  to  some  writers,  he  was  reduced  to  sup- 
port himself  by  keeping  a school ; others  say,  that 
he  became  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  rites  of 
Cybele,  a set  of  mendicant  pnests  of  the  lowest 
class.  — 3.  Tyrant  of  Heracles  on  the  Euxine,  son 
of  Clearchus,  succeeded  his  brother  Timotheus 
in  the  tyranny  about  B.  c.  338.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  mildest  and  justest  of  all  the  tyrants  that 
had  ever  lived.  He  married  Amastris,  niece  of 
Darius.  In  306  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  at  the  age  of  55.  He  is  j 
said  to  have  been  choked  by  his  «>wn  fat. 

II.  Literary.  L Sumamed  Areopagita,  because 
he  was  one  of  the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  was 
converted  by  St  Paul’s  preaching  at  Athens.  There 
are  extant  several  works  under  his  name,  which 
however  could  scarcely  have  been  written  before 
the  5th  century  of  our  era.  — 2.  Cato.  [Cato.]— 
3.  Sumaroed  Chaleos  (6  XoAkoDj),  an  Attic  poet 
and  orator,  who  derived  his  surname  from  his  having  | 
advised  the  Athenians  to  coin  brass  money  for  the  j 
purpose  of  facilitating  traffic.  Of  his  oratory  we 
know  nothing  ; but  his  poems,  chiefly  elegies,  are 
often  referred  to  and  quoted.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  colony  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  b.  c.  444. 
— 4.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a celebrated  rhetorician, 
came  to  Rome  about  b.  c.  29,  for  the  purpose  of 
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making  himself  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language 
and  literature.  He  lived  at  Rome  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  many  distinguished  men,  such  as 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  and  the  rhetorician  Caecilius  ; 
and  he  remained  in  the  city  for  22  years,  till  his 
death,  b.  c.  7.  His  principal  work,  which  he 
composed  at  Rome  at  the  later  period  of  his  life, 
was  a history  of  Rome  in  22  books,  entitled  'Pc*- 
HeuK^f  * Apx(uo\oyia.  It  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  mythical  times  down  to  b.  c.  264, 
in  which  year  the  history  of  Polybius  begins  with 
the  Punic  wars.  The  first  9 books  alone  are 
complete  ; of  the  1 Oth  and  1 1 th  we  have  the 
greater  part ; and  of  the  remaining  9 we  possess 
nothing  but  fragments  and  extracts.  Dionysius 
treated  the  early  history  of  Rome  with  great  mi- 
nuteness. The  1 1 books  extant  do  not  carry  the 
history  beyond  B.  c.  441,  so  that  the  11th  book 
breaks  off  very  soon  after  the  decemviral  legislation. 
This  peculiar  minuteness  in  the  early  history,  how- 
ever, was  in  a great  measure  the  consequence  of 
the  object  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  and  which, 
as  he  himself  states,  was  to  remove  the  erroneous 
notions  which  the  Greeks  entertained  with  regard 
to  Rome’s  greatness.  Dionysius  had  no  clear 
notions  about  the  early  constitution  of  Rome,  and 
was  led  astray  by  the  nature  of  the  institutions 
which  he  saw  in  his  own  day  ; and  thus  makes 
innumerable  mistakes  in  treating  of  the  history  of 
the  constitution.  He  introduces  numerous  speeches 
in  his  work,  which,  though  written  with  artistic 
skill,  nevertheless  show  that  Dionysius  was  a rhe- 
torician, not  an  historian,  and  still  less  a statesman. 
— Dionysius  also  wrote  various  rhetorical  and  cri- 
tical works,  which  abound  with  the  most  exquisite 
remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  works  of  the  classical 
writers  of  Greece.  They  show  that  he  was  a 
greater  critic  than  historian.  The  following  are 
the  extant  tvorks  of  this  class : 1 . frrrropucfi, 

addressed  to  one  Echecrates,  part  of  which  is 
certainly  spurious.  2.  Tltpl  crwQtatvs  bvop&rcov, 
treats  of  oratorical  power,  and  on  the  combination 
of  words  according  to  the  different  styles  of  oratory. 
3.  T&v  dpxotW  Kplffis , contains  characteristics  of 
poets,  from  Homer  down  to  Euripides,  of  some 
historians,  such  as  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Phi- 
listus,  Xenophon,  and  Thenpompus,  and  lastly,  of 
some  philosophers  and  orators.  4.  Iltpl  rur  ap- 
Xaiutv  fnjrbpuy  inropunquaTicriiol,  contains  criticisms 
on  the  most  eminent  Greek  orators,  of  which  we  now* 
possess  only  the  first  3 sections  on  Lysias  Isocrates 
and  Isaeus.  The  other  3 sections  treated  of  De- 
mosthenes, Hyperides  and  Aeschines ; but  they 
are  lost,  with  the  exception  of  the  1st  part  of  the 
4 th  section,  which  treated  of  the  oratorical  power 
of  Demosthenes.  5.  'EvurroA^  *pbs  ’Au/wwor,  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Annnaeus,  in  which  he  show* 
that  most  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  had  been 
delivered  before  Aristotle  wrote  his  Rhetoric,  and 
consequently  that  Demosthenes  had  derived  no  in- 
struction from  Aristotle.  6.  ’EvurroAb  vpbs  Vyalov 
TlofitH)lov%  was  written  by  Dionysius  with  a view 
of  justifying  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  he 
had  expressed  upon  Plato,  and  which  Pompey  had 
censured.  7.  IDp)  too  0oi/in/8i$ou  xafi<UCTVpas  koI 
7vv  KomS>v  rov  <rvyypa<p*w s tbiuud,Twv%  was  written 
by  Dionysius  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Tuber^ 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  more  minutely  what 
he  had  written  on  Thucydides.  As  Dionysius  in 
this  work  looks  at  the  great  historian  from  his  rhe. 
torical  point  of  view,  his  judgment  is  often  unjust 
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and  incorrect.  8.  rSiv  too  BovkvSISov  fou*. 
pdrwy,  add ret»ed  to  Ammaeus.  9.  Atlyapx0**  » 
very  valuable  treatise  on  the  life  and  orations  of 
Dinarchus.  The  best  editions  of  the  complete 
works  of  Dionysius  are  by  Sylburg,  Frankf.  1586, 
2 vols.  fol.  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1691  ; by  Hudson, 
Oxon.  1704,  2 vols.  fob  ; and  by  Reiske,  Lips. 
1774.  — 5.  Of  Heraclea,  son  of  Theophantus, 
was  a pupil  of  Zeno,  and  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
Stoics.  But  in  consequence  of  a most  painful  com- 
plaint, he  abandoned  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
joined  the  Eleatics,  whose  doctrine,  that  rjZoirfj 
and  the  absence  of  pain  was  the  highest  good,  had 
more  charms  for  him  than  the  austere  ethics  of  the 
Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  his  former  creed  drew 
upon  him  the  nickname  of  neraBtfuyos,  i.  e.  the 
renegade.  He  died  in  his  80th  year  of  voluntary 
starvation.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which 
are  lost  Cicero  censures  him  for  having  mixed  up 
verses  with  his  prose,  and  for  his  want  of  elegance 
and  refinement  — 6.  Of  Magnesia,  a distinguished 
rhetorician,  taught  in  Asia  between  b.c.  79  and 
77,  when  Cicero  visited  the  E.  —7.  Of  Miletus, 
one  of  the  earliest  Greek  historians,  and  a contem- 
porary of  Hecataeus,  wrote  a history  of  Persia.  — 
8.  Of  Mytilene,  sumamed  StytoLracfUon^  taught  at 
Alexandria  in  the  1st  century  b.c.  He  wrote  a prose 
work  on  the  Argonauts,  which  was  consulted  by  j 
Diodorus  Siculus. —9.  Sumamed  Periegetes,  from 
his  being  the  author  of  a irtprfjyTjais  vfis  yfi y,  which 
is  still  extant;  probably  lived  about  a.  d.  300.  The 
wrork  contains  a description  of  the  whole  earth,  in 
hexameter  verse,  and  is  written  in  a terse  and  elegant 
style.  It  enjoyed  groat  popularity  in  ancient  times. 
Two  translations  or  paraphrases  of  it  were  made  by 
Romans,  one  by  Rufus  Festus  Avienus  [Aviinub], 
and  the  other  by  the  grammarian  Pritcian.  [ Pris- 
cum'S.]  The  best  edition  of  the  original  is  by 
Bemhardy,  Lips.  1828. — 10.  Of  Sinope,  an 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  middle  comedy.  — 1L 
Sumamed  Thr&x,  from  his  father  being  a Thracian, 
was  himself  a native  either  of  Alexandria  or  By- 
zantium. He  is  also  called  a Rhodian,  because  at 
one  time  he  resided  at  Rhodes,  and  gave  instruc- 
tions there.  He  also  taught  at  Rome,  about  b.  c. 
80.  He  was  a very  celebrated  grammarian  ; but 
the  only  one  of  his  works  come  down  to  us  is  a 
small  treatise,  entitled  ypatinarucfi , which 

became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  grammars,  and 
was  n standard  book  in  grammar  schools  for  many 
centuries. 

IH.  Artists.  — 1.  Of  Argos,  a statuary,  flou- 
rished B.  c.  476.-2.  Of  Colophon,  a painter,  con- 
temporary with  Polygnotus  of  Thasos,  whose  works 
he  imitated  in  every  other  respect  except  in  grandeur. 
Aristotle  (Pott.  2)  says  that  Polygnotus  painted 
the  likenesses  of  men  better  than  the  originals, 
Pauson  made  them  worse,  and  Dionysius  just  like 
them  (Sfiotvus).  It  seems  from  this  that  the  pic- 
tures of  Dionysius  were  deficient  in  the  ideal. 

Dionysopolis  ( Atoyuaov  wdAts),  a town  in  Phry- 
gia, belonging  to  the  conventus  juridicus  of  Apa- 
mca.  founded  by  Attalus  and  Eumenes. 

Dionysus  (Aidyvcros  or  Aidwcroi),  the  youthful, 
beautiful,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He  is  also 
called  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  Bacchus  ( Bax 
X°*\  that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god,  which  was 
originally  a mere  epithet  or  surname  of  Dionysus, 
and  does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
According  to  the  common  tradition,  Dionysus  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  the  daughter  of' 
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Cadmus  of  Thebes  ; though  other  traditions  girt 
him  a different  parentage  and  a different  birth-place. 
It  was  generally  believed  that  when  Semele  wa* 
pregnant,  she  was  persuaded  by  Hera,  who  ap- 
peared to  her  in  disguise,  to  request  the  father  of 
the  gods  to  appear  to  her  in  the  same  glory  and  ma- 
jesty in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  approach  hi* 
own  wife  Hera.  Zeus  unwillingly  complied,  and 
appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning.  Semrie 
was  terrified  and  overpowered  by  the  sight,  and 
being  seized  by  the  flames,  she  gave  premature  birth 
to  a child.  Zeus  saved  the  child  from  the  flame*, 
sewed  him  up  in  his  thigh,  and  thus  preserved 
him  till  he  came  to  maturity.  Various  epithets 
which  are  given  to  the  god  refer  to  that  oc- 
currence, such  os  irvpiyfrijf,  fnjpo^atpiis. 
TpoMp^j,  and  ignigena.  After  the  birth  of  Diooy- 
sus,  Zeus  entrusted  him  to  Hermes,  or,  according 
to  others,  to  Persephone  or  Rhea,  who  took  the 
child  to  Ino  and  Athamas  at  Orchomenos,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  bring  him  up  as  a girl.  Hera  was 
now  urged  on  by  her  jealousy  to  throw  Ino  aod 
Athamas  into  a state  of  madness.  Zeus,  in  order 
to  save  his  child,  changed  him  into  a ram,  and 
carried  him  to  the  nymphs  of  Mt.  Xyaa,  tu 
brought  him  up  in  a cave,  and  were  afterwards  re- 
warded by  Zeus,  by  being  placed  as  Hyadei 
among  the  stars.  Mt.  Nvsa,  from  which  the  god 
was  believed  to  have  derived  his  name,  was  placed 
in  Thrace  ; but  mountains  of  the  same  name  arc 
found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient  world  where 
he  whs  worshipped,  and  where  he  was  believed  to 
have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Vanocs 
other  nymphs  are  also  said  to  hare  reared  hiat. 
When  he  had  grown  up,  Hera  drove  him  mad.  ia 
which  state  he  wandered  about  through  various 
parts  of  the  earth.  He  first  went  to  Egypt, 
where  he  was  hospitably  received  by  king  Proteus. 
He  thence  proceeded  through  Syria,  where  he 
flayed  Damascus  alive,  for  opposing  the  introduction 
of  the  vine.  He  then  traversed  all  Asia,  teaching 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries  of  Asa 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  introducing  amor; 
them  the  elements  of  civilization.  The  roost  fa- 
mous port  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his  expedi- 
tion to  India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  seven! 
years.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  passed  throerii 
Thrace,  but  was  ill  received  by  Lycurgus.  king  of 
the  Edones,  and  leaped  into  the  sea  to  seek  refuse 
with  Thetis,  whom  he  afterwards  rewarded  foe  her 
kind  reception  with  a golden  um,  a present  of  He- 
phaestus. All  the  host  of  Bacchantic  women  and 
Satyrs,  who  had  accompanied  him,  were  taken  pri- 
soners by  Lycurgus,  but  the  women  were  soon  set 
free  again.  The  country  of  the  Edones  thereupoa 
ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  Lycurgus  become  mad 
and  killed  his  own  son,  whom  he  mistook  for  a 
vine.  After  this  his  madness  ceased,  bet  tit* 
country  still  remained  barren,  and  Dionysus  de- 
clared that  it  would  remain  so  till  Lycurgus  died. 
The  Edones,  in  despair,  took  their  king  and  pat 
him  in  chains,  and  Dionysus  had  him  torr.  » 
pieces  by  horses.  He  then  returned  to  Thebes, 
where  he  compelled  the  women  to  quit  their  houses, 
and  to  celebrate  Bacchic  festivals  on  Aft.  Citfeaefso. 
or  Parnassus.  Pentheus,  who  then  ruled  si 
Thebes,  endeavoured  to  check  the  riotous  proceed- 
ings, and  went  out  to  the  mountains  to  seek  the 
Bacchic  women  ; but  his  own  mother.  Agave,  ni 
her  Bacchic  fury,  mistook  him  for  an  animal, 
tore  him  to  pieces.  Dionysus  next  went  to  Arps 
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where  the  people  first  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
but  after  punishing  the  women  with  frenzy,  he  was 
recognised  as  a god  and  temples  were  erected  to  him. 
His  last  feat  was  performed  on  a voyage  from 
Icaria  to  Naxos.  He  hired  a ship  which  belonged 
to  Tyrrhenian  pirates  ; but  the  men,  instead  of 
landing  at  Naxos,  steered  towards  Asia  to  sell 
him  there  as  a slave.  Thereupon  the  god  changed 
the  mast  and  oars  into  serpents,  and  himself 
into  a lion  ; ivy  grew  around  the  vessel,  and 
the  sound  of  flutes  was  heard  on  every  side  ; 
the  sailors  were  seized  with  madness,  leaped  into 
the  Bea,  and  were  metamorphosed  into  dolphins. 
After  he  had  thus  gradually  established  his  divine 
nature  throughout  the  world,  he  took  his  mother 
out  of  Hades,  called  her  Thyone,  and  rose  with 
her  into  Olympus.  — Various  mythological  beings 
are  described  as  the  offspring  of  Dionysus ; but 
among  the  women,  both  mortal  and  immortal,  who 
won  his  love,  none  is  more  famous  in  ancient  story 
than  Ariadne.  ( Ariaunk.]  The  extraurdinary 
mixture  of  traditions  respecting  the  history  of 
Dionysus  seems  evidently  to  have  arisen  from  the 
traditions  of  different  times  and  countries,  referring 
tr> analogous  divinities, and  transferred  to  the  Greek 
Dionysus.  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  no  port 
of  the  original  religion  of  Greece,  and  his  mystic 
worship  is  comparatively  of  late  origin.  In  Homer 
he  does  not  appear  as  one  of  the  great  divinities, 
and  the  story  of  his  birth  by  Zeus  and  the  Bacchic 
orgies  are  not  alluded  to  in  any  way  : Dionysus  is 
there  simply  described  as  the  god  who  teaches  man 
the  preparation  of  wine,  whence  he  is  called  the 
“drunken  god “ and  the  sober  king 

Lycurgus  will  not,  for  this  reason,  tolerate  him 
in  bis  kingdom.  (Horn.  JL  vi.  132,  Od.  xviii. 
406,  comp.  xL  325.)  As  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  spread  in  Greece,  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
likewise  spread  further  ; the  mystic  worship  was 
developed  by  the  Orphici,  though  it  probably  ori- 
ginated in  the  trails  ft1  r of  Phrygian  and  Lydian 
modes  of  worship  to  that  of  Dionysus.  After  the  time 
of  Alexander's  expedition  to  India,  the  celebration 
of  the  Bacchic  festivals  assumed  more  and  more  4*eir 
wild  and  dissolute  character. — As  far  as  the  nature 
and  origin  of  the  god  Dionysus  is  concerned,  he 
appears  in  all  traditions  as  the  representative  of  the 
productive,  overflowing,  and  intoxicating  power  of 
nature,  which  carries  man  Away  from  his  usual 
quiet  and  sober  mode  of  living..  Wine  is  the  most 
natural  and  appropriate  symbol  of  that  power,  and 
it  is  therefore  called  “ the  fruit  of  Dionysus." 
Dionysus  is,  therefore,  the  god  of  wine,  the  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  its  cultivation,  the  giver  of 
joy,  and  the  disperser  of  grief  and  sorrow.  As  the 
god  of  wine,  he  is  also  both  an  inspired  and  an 
inspiring  god,  that  is,  a god  who  has  the  power  of 
revealing  the  future  to  man  by  oracles.  Thus,  it 
is  said,  that  he  had  as  great  a share  in  the 
Delphic  omcle  as  Apollo,  and  he  himself  had  an 
oracle  in  Thrace.  Now,  us  prophetic  power  is 
ala-ays  combined  with  the  healing  art,  Dionysus 
is,  like  Apollo,  called  »arpdr,  or  vyiar^s.,  and  is 
hence  invoked  as  a avrfjp  against  raging  dis- 
eases. The  notion  of  his  being  the  cultivator  and 
protector  of  the  vine  was  easily  extended  to  that 
of  his  being  the  protector  of  trees  in  general,  which 
is  alluded  to  in  various  epithets  and  surnames 
given  him  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  and  he  thus 
comes  into  close  connection  with  Demeter.  This 
character  is  still  further  developed  in  the  notion  of 
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his  being  the  promoter  of  civilization,  a law-giver, 
and  a lover  of  peace.  As  the  Greek  drama  had 
grown  out  of  the  dithyrambic  choruses  at  the  fes- 
tivals of  Dionysus,  he  was  also  regarded  as  the  god 
of  tragic  art,  and  as  the  protector  of  theatres.  The 
orgiastic  worship  of  Dionysus  seems  to  have  been 
first  established  in  Thrace,  and  to  have  thence 
spread  southward  to  Mts.  Helicon  and  Parnassus, 
to  Thebes,  Naxos,  and  throughout  Greece,  Sicily, 
and  Italy,  though  some  writers  derived  it  from 
Egypt.  Respecting  his  festivals  and  the  mode  of 
their  celebration,  and  especially  the  introduction 
and  suppression  of  his  worship  at  Rome,  see  Did. 
of  Atd.  art.  Dionysia. — 111  the  earliest  times  the 
Graces  or  Chari tes  were  the  companions  of  Diony- 
sus. This  circumstance  points  out  the  great  change 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  time  in  the  mode 
of  his  worship*  for  afterwards  we  find  him  accom- 
panied in  his  expeditions  and  travels  by  Bacchantic 
women,  called  Lenae,  Maenades,  Thyiades,  Mimal- 
lones,  Clodones,  Bassarae  or  Bassarides,  all  of 
whom  are  represented  in  works  of  art  as  raging 
with  madness  or  enthusiasm,  in  vehement  motions, 
their  heads  thrown  backwards*  with  dishevelled 
hair,  and  carrying  in  their  hands  thyrsus-staffs 
(entwined  with  ivy,  and  headed  with  pine-cones), 
cymbals,  swords,  or  serpents.  Stleni,  Pans,  satyrs, 
centaurs,  and  other  beings  of  a like  kind,  are  also 
the  constant  companions  of  the  god. — The  temples 
and  statues  of  Dionysus  were  very  numerous  in  the 
ancient  world.  The  animal  most  commonly  sacri- 
ficed to  him  was  the  ram.  Among  the  things  sacred 
to  him,,  we  may  notice  the  vine,  ivy,  laurel,  and 
asphodel ; the  dolphin,  serpent,  tiger,  lynx,  panther, 
and  ass  ; but  he  hated  the  sight  of  im  owl.  In 
later  works  of  art  he  appears  in  4 different  forms  : 
1.  As  an  infant  handed  over  by  Hermes  to  his 
nurses,  or  fondled  and  played  with  by  satyrs  and 
Bacchae.  2.  As  a manly  god  with  a beard,  com- 
monly called  the  Indian  Bacchus.  He  there  ap- 
pears in  the  character  of  a wise  and  dignified 
Oriental  monarch  ; h is  beard  is  long  and  soft,  and 
his  Lydian  robes  (Paao&pa)  are  long  and  richly 
folded.  3.  The  youthful  or  so-called  Theban  Bac- 
chus was  carried  to  ideal  beauty  by  Praxiteles.  The 
form  of  his  body  is  manly  and  with  strong  outlines, 
but  still  approaches  to  the  female  form  by  its  soft- 
ness and  roundness.  The  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance is  languid,  and  shows  a kind  of  dreamy 
longing  ; the  head,  with  a diadem,  or  a wreath  of 
vine  or  ivy,  leans  somewhat  on  one  side  ; his  atti- 
tude is  easy,  like  that  of  a man  who  is  absorbed  in 
sweet  thoughts*  or  slightly  intoxicated.  He  is 
often  seen  leaning  on  his  companions,  or  riding  on 
a panther,  ass,  tiger,  or  lion.  The  finest  statue  of 
this  kind  is  in  the  villa  Ludovisi.  4.  Bacchus  with 
horns,  either  those  of  a rain  or  of  a bull.  This  re- 
presentation occurs  chiefly  on  coins,  but  never  in 
statues. 

Diophanes  (Aio<pdvris).  1.  Of  Mvtilene,  a dis- 
tinguished Greek  rhetorician,  caine  to  Rome,  where 
he  instructed  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  became  his  inti- 
mate friend.  After  the  murder  of  Gracchus,  Dio- 
phanes was  also  put  to  death.— 2.  Of  Nicaea,  in 
Bithynia,  in  the  1st  century  u.  c.,  abridged  the 
agricultural  work  of  Cassius  Dionysius  for  the  use 
of  king  Deiotarus. 

Diophantus  (A i6<pavros).  L An  Attic  orator 
and  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he 
opposed  the  Macedonian  party.  — 2.  Of  Alexan- 
dria, the  only  Greek  writer  on  Algebra.  His  period 
4 *2 
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is  unknown  ; but  he  probably  ought  not  to  be  placed 
before  the  end  of  the  5th  century  of  our  era.  He 
wrote  Arithmetical  in  13  book*,  of  which  only  6 
are  extant,  and  l book,  De  XfultanpuHs  Numeric , 
on  polygonal  number*.  These  book*  contain  a 
system  of  reasoning  on  numbers  by  the  aid  of  ge- 
neral symbols,  and  with  some  use  of  symbols  of 
operation  ; so  that,  though  the  demonstrations  are 
very  much  conducted  in  word*  at  length,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  remind  us  of  Euclid,  there  ie  no 
question  that  the  work  is  algebraical : not  a trea- 
tise cm  algebra,  but  an  algebraical  treatise  on  the 
relations  of  integer  numbers,  and  on  the  solution 
of  equations  of  more  than  one  variable  in  integers. 
Editions  by  Bachet  de  Mexiriac,  Paris,  1621,  fol., 
and  by  Fermat,  Toulouse,  1670,  fol. 

Diopithes  (Atorti&ris).  1.  A half-fanatic,  half- 
impostor, who  made  at  Athens  an  apparently 
thriving  trade  of  oracles:  he  was  much  satirised 
by  the  comic  poets.  — 2.  An  Athenian  general, 
father  of  the  poet  Menander,  was  sent  out  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  about  b.  c.  344,  at  the  head 
of  a body  of  Athenian  settlers  or  nXrjpovxoi.  In 
the  Chersonese  he  l>ecame  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  Cardians,  w’ho  were  supported  by  Philip. 
The  latter  sent  a letter  of  remonstrance  to  Athens, 
and  Diopithes  was  arraii?ned  by  the  Macedonian 
party,  but  was  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the 
oration,  still  extant,  on  the  Chersonese,  b.c.  341, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
his  command. 

Dioscoridia  Insula  (AwanopiSov  tnjaos : Soco- 
tra),  an  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  near  the 
promontory  Syagrus.  The  island  itself  was  marshy 
and  unproductive,  but  it  was  a great  commercial 
emporium  ; and  the  N.  part  of  the  island  was  in- 
habited by  Arabian,  Egyptian,  and  Greek  mer- 
chants. 

Dioscdrides  (Ai oaKopl&rjs).  1.  A disciple  of 

Isocrates,  and  a Greek  grammarian,  wrote  upon 
Homer. —2.  The  author  of  39  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  seems  to  have  lived  in  Egypt 
alxmt  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  — 3.  Peda- 
ciufl  or  Pedanins,  of  Anazarba  in  Cilicia,  a Greek 
physician,  probably  lived  in  the  2nd  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  He  has  left  behind  him  a 
Treatise  on  Materia  Medica  (Flfpl  “TKtjs  'Iar/w- 
trrjy),  in  5 books,  a work  of  great  labour  and  re- 
search, and  which  for  many  ages  was  received  as  a 
standard  production.  It  consists  of  a description 
of  all  the  articles  then  used  in  medicine,  with  an 
account  of  their  supposed  virtues.  The  other  works 
extant  under  the  name  of  Dinscorideg  are  probably 
spurious.  The  best  edition  is  by  Sprengel,  Lips. 
1829,  1830,  2 vo!s.  8vo.— 4.  Suraamed  Phacas 
on  account  of  the  moles  or  freckles  on  his  face, 
probably  lived  in  the  1st  century  B.c. 

Dioscliri  (Ai6<rKovpoi\  that  is,  sons  of  Zeus,  the 
well-known  heroes.  Castor  (Kturrwp)  and  Pollux  or 
Polydeuces  ( noAif5efoc7jr  )•  The  two  brothers  were 
sometimes  called  Castores  by  the  Romans. — Ac- 
cording to  Homer  they  were  the  sons  of  Leda  and 
Tvndareus  king  of  Lacedaemon,  and  consequently 
brothers  of  Helen.  Hence  they  are  often  called  by 
the  patronymic  TyndHridac.  Castor  was  famous 
for  his  skill  in  taming  and  managing  horses,  nnd 
Pollux  for  his  skill  in  boxing,  Both  had  disap- 
peared from  the  earth  before  the  Greek*  went 
against  Troy.  Although  they  were  buried,  says 
Homer,  yet  the}-  came  to  life  every  other  day,  and 
they  enjoyed  honours  like  those  of  the  gods.  — • 
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According  to  other  traditions  both  were  the  sees 
of  Zeus  and  Leda,  and  were  bom  at  the  same  time 
with  their  sister  Helen  out  of  an  egg.  [Laos. ] 
According  to  others  again,  Pollux  and  Helen  only 
were  children  of  Zeus,  and  Castor  was  the  son  of 
Tvndareus.  Hence,  Pollux  was  immortal,  while 
Castor  was  subject  to  old  age  and  death  like  even- 
other  mortal.  They  were  bom,  according  to  dif- 
ferent traditions,  at  different  places,  such  as  Amy- 
clae,  mount  Taygetus,  the  island  of  Pephnos  o: 
Thalamae. — The  fabulous  life  of  the  Dioscuri  is 
marked  by  3 great  events.  1.  Their  rjpedthen 
against  Athens.  Theseus  had  carried  off  their  sister 
Helen  from  Sparta,  and  kept  her  in  confinement  at 
Aphidnae.  under  the  superintendence  of  his  mother 
Aethra.  While  Theseus  was  absent  from  Attica, 
the  Dioscuri  marched  into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the 
country  round  the  city.  A cad  emus  revealed  to 
them  that  Helen  was  kept  at  Aphidnae  ; the 
Dioscuri  took  the  place  by  assault,  carried  away 
their  sister  Helen,  and  made  Aethra  their  prisoner. 

2.  Their  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  A rgemauts.  u 
they  had  before  taken  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt. 
During  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it  once  hap- 
pened that  when  the  heroes  were  detained  by  s 
vehement  storm,  and  Orpheus  prayed  to  the  Sanvo- 
thracian  gods,  the  storm  suddenly  subsided,  and 
stars  appeared  on  the  heads  of  the  Dioscuri.  On 
their  arrival  in  the  country  of  the  Bebryces.  Poilai 
fought  against  Amy  cut,  the  gigantic  son  of  Posei- 
don, and  conquered  him.  During  the  Argonauiic 
expedition  they  founded  the  town  of  Dioscurias. 

3.  Their  battle  with  the  eons  of  Apharcus.  Once  the 
Dioscuri,  in  conjunction  with  Idas  and  Lvwm 
the  sons  of  Aphareus,  had  carried  away  a herd  of 
oxen  from  Arcadia.  Idas  appropriated  the  herd 
to  himself,  and  drove  it  to  his  home  in  Messenr. 
The  Dioscuri  then  invaded  Messene,  drove  away 
the  cattle  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and 
much  more  in  addition.  Hence  arose  a war  be- 
tween the  Dioscuri  and  the  sons  of  Aphamu, 
which  was  carried  on  in  Messene  or  Laeocu*. 
Castor,  the  mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of  Idas,  be: 
Pollux  slew  Lynceus,  and  Zeus  killed  Idas  by  a 
flash  of  lightning.  Pollux  then  returned  to  bs 
brother,  whom  he  found  breathing  his  last,  and  be 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  be  permitted  to  die  with  him. 
Zeus  pave  him  the  option,  either  to  live  as  ha 
immortal  son  in  Olympus,  or  to  share  his  brother') 
fate,  and  to  live  alternately  one  day  under  the 
earth,  and  the  other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the 
gods.  According  to  a different  form  of  the  story, 
Zeus  rewarded  the  attachment  of  the  two  brothers 
by  placing  them  among  the  stars  as  QgwumL — 
These  heroic  youths  received  divine  honour!  s i 
Sparta.  Their  worship  spread  from  Peloponnesus 
over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Their  principal 
characteristic  was  that  of  3eol  aanrjpes,  that  m 
mighty  helpers  of  man,  whence  they  were  soar- 
times  called  Hraitet  or  &vturr«j.  They  were  wor- 
shipped more  especially  as  the  protectors  of  trave- 
lers by  sea,  for  Poseidon  had  rewarded  tHeur 
brotherly  love  by  giving  them  power  over  wiadr 
and  waves,  that  they  might  assist  the  ship- 
wrecked. [Fratree  Helen  or,  lucid  a culm.  Hot. 
Camu  i.  3.)  Whenever  they  appeared  they  were 
seen  riding  on  magnificent  white  steeds.  They 
were  regarded  os  presidents  of  the  public  gaa*e*. 
They  were  further  believed  to  have  invented  the 
war-dance  and  warlike  music,  and  poets  ana  box* 
were  favoured  by  them.  Owing  to  their  warik* 
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character,  it  was  customary  at  Sparta  for  the  2 
kings,  whenever  they  went  to  war,  to  be  accom- 
panied by  symbolic  representations  of  the  Dioscuri 
( toicava ).  Respecting  their  festivals,  see  Did.  of 
arts.  A nuccia,  l^ioscuria.  Their  usual  repre- 
sentation in  works  of  art  is  that  of  2 youthful 
horsemen  with  egg-shaped  helmets,  crowned  with 
•tars,  and  with  spears  in  their  bands. — At  Rome, 
the  worship  of  the  Dioscuri  was  introduced  at  an 
early  time.  They  were  believed  to  have  assisted 
the  Romans  against  the  Latins  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus;  and  the  dictator,  A.  Postumius 
Albinos,  during  the  battle  vowed  a temple  to  them. 
It  aii*  erected  in  the  Forum,  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  seen  after  the  battle,  opposite  the 
temple  of  Vesta.  It  was  consecrated  on  the  15th 
of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Regillus. 
The  equites  regarded  the  Dioscuri  as  tbeir  patrons. 
From  the  year  a.  c.  305,  the  equites  went  every 
year,  on  the  15th  of  July,  in  a magnificent  pro- 
cession on  horseback,  from  the  temple  of  Mars 
through  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  across  the 
Forum,  and  by  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Dioscuri. 

DiosctLrla*  (Atotr/coupids : Ato<rKovptfvs : Itku- 
ria  or  Jiyaur),  an  important  town  in  Colchis  on 
the  river  Anthemus,  N.  W.  of  the  Phasis,  founded 
by  the  Milesians,  was  a great  emporium  for  all  the 
surrounding  people:  under  the  Romans  it  was  called 
iSeUutopolig. 

DioB-Hieron  (Aiht  'Upbr : Anxriepfrqs),  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  between  Lebedus 
and  Colophon, 

Diospdlis  (At6<nrokn : Aio<nro\irtfi).  1.  D. 
Magna,  the  later  name  of  Thebes  in  Egypt 
[Thkbar.]— 2.  D.  Parva,  called  by  Pliny  Jovis 
Oppidum,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Diospolites  in 
Upper  Egypt  —3.  A town  in  Lower  Egypt  in  the 
Delta  near  Mendes,  in  the  midst  of  marshes.— 

4.  (Lvdd%  Lydd)y  the  name  given  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  to  the  Lydda,  of  the  Scriptures.— 

5.  A town  in  Pontus,  originally  called  Cauira. 
Dio  via,  an  ancient  Italian  (Umbrian)  name  of 

Jupiter. 

Diphflns  (Ai^hAos),  one  of  the  principal  Athe- 
nian comic  poets  of  the  new  comedy  and  a con- 
temporary of  Menander  and  Philemon,  was  a native 
of  Sinope.  He  is  baid  to  have  exhibited  100  plays. 
Though,  in  point  of  time,  Diphilus  belonged  to  the 
new  comedy,  his  poetry  seems  to  have  had  more 
of  the  character  of  the  middle.  This  is  shown, 
among  other  indications,  by  the  frequency  with 
which  he  chose  mythological  subjects  for  his  plays, 
and  by  hia  bringing  on  the  stage  the  poets  Archi- 
lochus, Hipponax,  and  Sappho.  The  Roman  comic 
)>oets  borrowed  largely  from  Diphilus.  The  Casina 
of  Plautna  is  a translation  of  his  KA ripovutvoi. 
Ilia  ivvawoQrvvKouTff  was  translated  by  Plautus 
in  the  lost  play  of  the  Commoricntcs , and  was 
partly  followed  by  Terence  in  his  A delpki.  The 
HuHen*  of  Plautus  is  also  a translation  of  a play  of 
pi phii  us,  but  the  title  of  the  Greek  play  is  not 
known. 

Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  (A brooms  «al  2*vA- 
Aic),  very  ancient  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  always 
mentioned  together,  flourished  about  B.  c.  560. 
They  were  natives  of  Crete,  whence  they  went  to 
Sicvon,  which  was  for  a long  time  the  chief  seat 
of  Grecian  art.  Their  disciples  .were  Tectaeus 
and  Ajigelion,  Learchus  of  Rhegium,  Doryclidas 
and  his  brother  Medon,  Don  tag,  and  Theories, 
who  were  all  4 Lacedaemonians.  Dipoenus  and 
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Scyllis  are  sometimes  called  sons  of  Daedalus,  by 
which  we  are  only  to  understand  that  the}’  be- 
longed to  the  Daedalian  style  of  art  [Daedalus.] 

Dirae,  a name  of  the  Furiae.  [Eumenidrs.] 

Dirce  (Afpai?),  daughter  of  llelios  and  wife  of 
Lycus.  Her  story  is  related  under  Amphion. 

Dirphys  (Atupvr  ',  a mountain  in  Euboea. 

Dii,  contracted  :rom  Dives,  a name  sometimes 
given  to  Pluto,  and  hence  also  to  the  lower  world. 

Dlmn  (A Toy.  Amir,  AnurHjr).  1.  An  impor- 
tant town  in  Macedonia  on  the  Thcrraaic  gulf,  so 
called  after  a temple  of  Zeus.  Here  were  placed 
the  equestrian  statues  by  Lysippus  of  the  Macedo- 
nians who  had  fallen  nt  the  battle  of  the  Granlcus. 
— 2.  A town  in  Chaicidice  in  Macedonia,  on  the 
Strymonic  gulf.  — 3.  A town  in  Euboea,  not  far 
from  the  promontory  Cenaeuro. 

Divlco,  the  leader  of  the  Helvetians  in  the  war 
against  L.  Cassius  in  & c.  107,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  embassy  sent  to  Julius  Caesar,  nearly  50  years 
later,  b.  c.  58,  when  he  was  preparing  to  attack 
the  Helvetians. 

Diviti&cus,  an  Aeduan  noble  and  brother  of 
Dumnorix,  was  a warm  adherent  of  the  Romans 
and  ef  Caesar,  who.  in  consideration  of  his  en- 
treaties, pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnorix  in 
b.  c.  58.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  most  pro- 
minent part  among  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  requesting 
Caesar's  aid  against  A rio vistas  ; he  had  some  time 
before  gone  even  to  Rome  to  ask  the  senate  for 
their  interference,  but  without  success.  During 
this  visit  he  was  the  guest  of  Cicero. 

Divodfirum  (Metz),  subsequently  Mediomatrici, 
and  still  later  Metis  or  Mettis,  the  capital  of  the 
Mediomatrici  in  Gallia  Belgica. 

Divona.  [Cadurci.] 

Diyllua  (Afi/AAos),  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  a 
history  of  Greece  and  Sicily  in  26  or  27  books, 
from  the  seizure  of  the  Delphic  temple  by  Philo- 
melus.  The  exaot  period  at  which  he  flourished 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  he  belongs  to  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

Doberas  {A6€i)pos),  a town  in  Paeonia  in  Ma- 
cedonia, E.  of  the  river  Echedorus. 

Docimla  or  Docimfium  (A om/xia,  Aotdnuoy : 
AoKifiitvs,  Aokiht)v6s  ),  a town  in  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  Synnada : in  its  neighbourhood  were  cele- 
brated marble  quarries. 

Dodona  (AwSweij),  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece,  was  situated  in  Epirus,  and  probably  at 
the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Joannina  near 
Kastritza.  It  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Zeus.  The  responses  of  the  ora- 
cle were  given  frotn  lofty  oaks  or  beech  trees,  pro- 
bably from  a grove  consisting  of  these  trees.  The 
will  of  the  god  was  declared  by  the  wind  rustling 
through  the  trees  ; and  in  order  to  render  the 
sounds  more  distinct,brazen  vessels  were  suspended 
on  the  branches  of  the  trees,  which  being  set  in 
motion  by  the  wind  came  in  contact  with  one  an- 
other. These  sounds  were  in  early  times  interpreted 
by  men,  but  afterwards,  when  the  worship  of  Dione 
became  connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  2 or  3 
aged  women,  who  were  called  ireA«ia8«s  or  v«Aa<a<, 
because  pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the 
command  to  found  the  oracle.  There  were,  how- 
ever, also  priests,  called  Selli  or  Helli,  who  had  the 
management  of  the  temple.  The  oracle  of  Dodona 
had  less  influence  in  historical  times  than  in  ther 
heroic  age.  It  was  chiefly  consulted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  the  Aetolians,  Acarnanians,  and 
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Epirots,  and  by  those  who  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the  Dorians.  In 
b.  c.  219,  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Aeto- 
lians,  and  the  sacred  oaks  cut  down.  But  the  town 
continued  to  exist,  and  we  hear  of  a bishop  of  Do- 
dona  in  the  council  of  Ephesus. 

DQlabeUa,  Com&Uua.  1.  P.,  consul  b.  c.  283, 
conquered  the  Scnones.— 2.  Cn.,  curule  aedile  105, 
in  which  year  he  and  his  colleague.  Sex.  Julius 
Caesar,  had  the  Hecyra  of  Terence  performed  at 
the  festival  of  the  Megalesia.  In  159  he  was  con- 
sul. — 3.  Cn.,  a partisan  of  Sulla,  by  whom  he 
was  made  consul,  81.  He  afterwards  received 
Macedonia  for  his  province.  In  77  he  was  ac- 
cused by  the  young  Julius  Caesar  of  haring  been 
guilty  of  extortion  in  his  province,  but  he  was 
acquitted.— 4.  Cn.,  praetor  urbanns  81,  when  the 
cause  of  P.  Quintlus  was  tried : Cicero  charges 
him  with  haring  acted  on  that  occasion  unjustly. 
The  year  after  he  had  Cilicia  for  bis  province  ; 
C.  Malleolus  was  his  quaestor,  and  the  notorious 
Verres  his  legate.  Dolabclla  not  only  tolerated  the 
extortions  and  robberies  committed  by  them,  but 
shared  in  their  booty.  On  his  return  to  Rome, 
Dolabella  was  accused  by  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  of 
extortion  in  his  province,  and  on  that  occasion 
Verres  deserted  his  accomplice  and  furnished  the 
accuser  with  all  the  necessary  information.  Dola- 
bella was  condemned,  and  went  into  exile.— 
5.  P.,  the  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  whose  daughter 
Tullia  he  married  after  divorcing  his  wife  Fabia, 
51.  He  was  one  of  the  most  profligate  men  of  his 
age,  and  his  conduct  caused  Cicero  great  uneasi- 
ness. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he 
joined  Caesar  and  fought  on  his  side  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (48),  in  Africa  (46),  and  in  Spain 
(45).  Caesar  raised  him  to  the  consulship  in  44, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Antony.  After 
the  murder  of  Caesar,  he  forthwith  joined  the 
assassins  of  his  benefactor  ; but  when  Antony  gave 
him  the  province  of  Syria,  with  the  command 
against  the  Parthians,  all  his  republican  enthu- 
siasm disappeared  at  once.  On  his  way  to  his 
province  he  plundered  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  and  at  Smyrna  he  murdered  Trebonius, 
who  had  been  appointed  by  the  senate  proconsul 
of  Asia.  When  his  proceedings  became  known  at 
Rome,  ho  was  declared  a public  enemy  ; and  Cas- 
sius, who  bad  received  Syria  from  the  senate, 
marched  against  him.  Dolabella  threw  himself 
into  Loodic&v,  which  was  besieged  by  Cassius, 
who  at  length  succeeded  in  taking  it  Dolabella, 
in  order  not  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
ordered  one  of  his  soldiers  to  kill  him,  43. 

Dollche  (AoAfxn).  L The  ancient  name  of  the 
island  Icarus.  — 2.  A town  in  Thessaly  on  the  W. 
slope  of  Olympus.  — 3.  A town  in  Commagene, 
between  Zeugma  and  Germanicia,  also  called  Doli- 
chene,  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Jupiter. — 4. 
Or  Dulichium.  [Echinadbs-1 

Dolichiste  (AoKtxlarri : KaJcava\  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  opposite  the  promontory  Chi- 
roaera. 

DoliSnes  (AoAfoves),  a Pelasgic  people  in  My- 
sia,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Aeeepus  and 
Rhvndacus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyxicus, 
which  was  called  after  them  DoliSnis. 

D616n  (AdAw*),  a Trojan,  sent  by  night  to  spy 
the  Grecian  camp,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ulysses 
and  Diomede*,  compelled  to  give  intelligence  re- 
specting the  Trojans,  and  then  slain  by  Diomede*. 
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The  10th  book  of  the  Iliad  was  therefore  called 
Ao\uuna  or  A o\t/yixf>ovla. 

Dolonci  (AdAo7*oi),  a Thracian  people  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus. 

Dolfipes  (AdAower),  a powerful  people  in  Thes- 
saly, dwelt  on  the  Enipeus,  and  fought  before  Troy. 
(Horn.  II.  ix.  484.)  At  a later  time  they  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Pindus  ; and  their  country,  called 
Dolopia  (AoAowfa),  was  reckoned  part  of  Epirus. 

Domltla.  1.  Sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus  [Ahknobarbi'k,  No.  10],  and  consequently 
an  aunt  of  the  emperor  Nero.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Crispus  Pnssienus,  and  was  raurderrd  in  her  old 
age  by  Nero,  who  wished  to  get  possession  of  her 
property.  — 2.  Leplda,  sister  of  the  precedrac, 
wife  of  M.  Valerius  Meseala  Barbatus,  and  mother 
of  Messalina,  was  put  to  death  by  Clandius  at  the 
instigation  of  Agrippina.— 8.  Longlna,  daughter 
of  Domitius  Corbulo.  was  first  married  to  L*.  Lam, a 
Aemilianus,  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  Domi- 
tian. In  consequence  of  her  adulterous  intercourse 
with  Paris,  an  actor,  Bomitian  repudiated  her,  hot 
was  afterwards  reconciled  to  her.  She  was  privy 
to  Domitian's  murder. 

Domltla  Gens,  plebeian,  was  divided  into  the 
2 illustrious  families  of  Aubxobarbub  and  Cal- 
vin us. 

Domitianus,  or  with  his  full  name  T.  Flavins 
Domitianus  Augustus,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  81 
— 96,  was  the  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  and  was 
bom  at  Rome,  a.  D.  51.  When  Vespasian  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in  the  E.  (69), 
Domitian,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  narrowly  escaped 
being  murdered  by  Vitellius,  and  concealed  himself 
until  the  victory  of  his  father's  party  was  decided. 
After  the  fall  of  Vitellius,  Domitian  was  proclaimed 
Caesar,  and  obtained  the  government  of  the  city 
till  the  return  of  his  father.  In  this  short  time 
he  gave  full  proofs  of  his  sanguinary  and  licentious 
temper.  Vespasian  entrusted  Domitian  with  no 
public  affairs,  and  during  the  10  years  of  his  reign 
(69 — 79),  Domitian  lived  as  a private  person  on 
an  estate  near  the  Alban  Mount,  sumnmded  by  a 
number  of  courtesans,  and  devoting  a great  part  of 
his  time  to  the  composition  of  poetry  and  the  reci- 
tation of  his  productions.  During  the  reign  of  bit 
brother  Titus  (79-81),  he  was  also  not  allowed  t> 
take  any  part  m public  affairs.  On  the  death  of  Titus 
(81 ),  which  was  in  all  probability  the  work  of  Do- 
mitian,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldi rr*. 
During  the  first  lew  years  of  his  reign  he  kept  s 
strict  superintendence  over  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, enacted  several  useful  laws,  endeavoured  t o 
correct  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  higher  classes ; 
and  though  he  indulged  himself  in  strange  passiont, 
his  government  was  much  better  than  had  beei 
expected.  But  bis  conduct  was  soon  changed  fcr 
the  worse.  His  wars  were  mostly  unfortunate ; 
and  his  want  of  success  both  wounded  his  vanity 
and  excited  his  fears,  and  thus  led  him  to  deli**: 
in  the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  others.  In 
he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Chat:;, 
which  was  attended  with  no  result,  though  on  h* 
return  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  he  celebrated  a 
triumph,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Germanicu*.  In 

85  Agricola,  whose  success  and  merits  excited  bk 
jealousy,  was  recalled  to  Rome.  [Agricola.]  From 

86  to  90  ho  had  to  carry  on  war  with  Decehalus  ae4 
the  Dacians,  who  defeated  the  Roman  armies,  sod 
at  length  compelled  Domitian  to  purchase  peace  oa 
very  humiliating  terms.  [Dbcbbalus.]  It  wxi 
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after  the  Dacian  war  especially,  that  he  gave  full 
sway  to  his  cruelty  and  tyranny.  No  man  of  dis- 
tinction was  safe,  unless  he  would  degrade  him- 
self to  flatter  the  tyrant.  The  silent  fear  which 
prevailed  in  Rome  and  Italy  during  the  latter 
yean  of  Domitian’s  reign  are  briefly  but  energeti- 
cally described  by  Tacitus  in  the  introduction  to 
his  Life  of  Agricola,  and  his  vices  and  tyranny  are 
exposed  in  the  strongest  colours  by  the  withering 
satire  of  JuvenaL  AH  the  philosophers  who  lived 
at  Rome  were  expelled.  Christian  writers  attri- 
bute to  him  a persecution  of  the  Christians  like- 
wise, but  there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  matter; 
and  the  belief  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  strict- 
ness with  which  he  exacted  the  tribute  from  the 
Jews,  and  which  may  have  caused  much  suffering 
to  the  Christians  also.  Many  conspiracies  had  been 
formed  against  his  life,  and  at  length  3 officers  of 
his  court,  assisted  by  Domitia,  the  emperor’s  wife, 
had  him  murdered  by  Stephanus,  a fieedman,  on 
the  18th  of  September,  96. 

Domitilla,  Flavla,  the  first  wife  of  Vespasian, 
and  mother  of  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Domitilla. 
Domltlus  Afer.  [Avkr.] 

Domltlus  Corbulo.  [Corbulo.] 

Domltlus  Karan.  [Mars us.] 

Domltlus  Ulpi&nus.  [Ulpiani'8.] 

Domna,  Julia,  of  Emesa,  was  bom  of  humble 
parent*,  and  married  the  emperor  Septimius  Seve- 
rn, when  he  was  in  a private  station.  She  was  | 
beautiful  and  profligate,  but  at  the  same  time 
gifted  with  strong  powers  of  mind,  and  fond  of 
literature  and  of  the  society  of  literary  men.  She 
had  great  influence  over  her  husband,  and  after 
his  death  was  entrusted  by  her  son  Caracal  la  with 
the  administration  of  the  most  important  affairs  of 
state.  After  the  murder  of  Caracalla,  she  was  at 
fint  kindly  treated  by  Macrinua ; but  having  in- 
curred the  suspicions  of  Macrinua,  and  being  com- 
manded to  quit  Antioch,  she  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life  by  voluntary  starvation,  a.  d.  217. 

Don&tuj.  L A celebrated  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
and  was  the  preceptor  of  Saint  Jerome.  His  moat 
famous  work  is  a system  of  Latin  Grammar,  which 
has  formed  the  groundwork  of  most  elementary 
treatises  upon  the  same  subject,  from  his  own  time 
to  the  present  day.  It  has  been  usually  published 
in  the  form  of  2 separate  tracts;  1.  Ars  s.  Editio 
Prima,  de  tiieris , sylhihis,  p&libus,  ft  ton  it ; 2.  Editio 
•S ecsmda,  de  octo  partibus  orationis;  to  which  are 
commonly  annexed  De  barbarismo , De  soloecismo , 
De  ceteris  vitiis ; De  metupltumo ; De  schemutibus ; 
De  tropis  ; but  in  the  recent  edition  of  Lindemann 
(in  Corpus  Ciramm.  Latin.  Lips.  1831)  these  are 
all  combined  under  one  general  title,  Donati  Ars 
Crammatica  tribus  libris  comprchensa.  We  also 
possess  introductions  ( cnarmtiones ) and  scholia,  by 
Donatus,  to  5 out  of  the  6 play's  of  Terence,  those  to 
the  Heautontimorumenos  having  been  lost  They  are 
attached  to  all  complete  editions  of  Terence.  — 2. 
Tiberius  Claudios,  the  author  of  a life  of  Virgil 
in  25  chapters,  prefixed  to  many  editions  of  Virgil. 
Nothing  is  known  with  regard  to  this  Donatus  ; 
hut  it  has  been  conjectured  that  some  grammarian, 
who  flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the 
5th  century,  may  have  drawn  up  a biography 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  piece  we  now 
poises*. 

Dontlsa  or  Dontisla  (A ovovcia : Aovoviuos : 
Stemosa),  one  of  the  smaller  Sporades  in  the  Aegean 
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sea,  S.  of  Naxos,  subject  to  the  Rhodians  in  eariy 
times.  It  produced  green  marble,  w'hcnce  Virgil 
(Ara.iii.  125)  call*  the  island  viridis.  Under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  used  as  a place  of  banishment. 

Dora,  Dorns,  Dorum  (t&  Awpo,  A wpos : a*- 
plrri t ),  called  Dor  in  the  0.  T.,  the  most  southerly 
town  of  Phoenicia  on  the  coast,  on  a kind  of  pe- 
ninsula at  the  foot  of  Ml  Carmel  It  was  an 
ancient  town,  formerly  the  residence  of  a Canaan- 
itish  king,  and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  Under  the  Seleucidae  it  w’as  a 
strong  fortress,  and  was  included  in  Coele-Syria. 
It  subsequently  fell  into  decay,  but  was  restored 
and  again  made  a fortified  place  by  the  Roman 
general  Gabinius. 

Dorieus  ( Awpiess).  1.  Eldest  son  of  Anaxan- 
drides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife,  was  how- 
ever bom  after  the  son  of  the  second  marriage, 
Cleomenes,  and  therefore  excluded  from  the  imme- 
diate succession.  [Anaxanjiridks.]  On  the 
accession  of  Cleomenes  to  the  throne,  Dorieus  left 
Sparta  to  establish  for  himself  a kingdom  else- 
where. He  led  his  colony  first  to  Libya ; but 
driven  away  thence,  he  passed  over  to  Eryx  in 
Sicily,  where  he  fell  in  a battle  with  the  Eges- 
taeans  and  Carthaginian*,  about  b.  c.  508.  — 
2.  Son  of  Diagoras  of  Rhodes  [Di agora s],  was 
celebrated  for  his  victories  in  all  the  great  Grecian 
games.  He  settled  in  Thurii,  and  from  this  place, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Syracuse,  he  led 
30  galleys  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartan  cause  in  Greece, 
B.  c.  412.  He  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  war  till  40",  when  he  was  captured  by  the 
Athenians  ; but  the  people,  in  admiration  of  his 
athletic  size  and  noble  beauty,  dismissed  him  with- 
out so  much  as  exacting  a ransom.  He  is  said  at 
a later  time  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  the 
Spartans. 

Doris  (A upls).  L Daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Thetis,  wife  of  her  brother  Nereus,  and  mother  of 
the  Nereides.  The  Latin  poets  sometimes  use  the 
name  of  this  divinity  for  the  sea  itecll  (Viig. 
Edog.  x.  5.)  — 2.  One  of  the  Nereides,  daughter 
of  the  preceding. 

Ddns  (Awptx).  1.  A small  and  mountainous 
country  in  Greece,  formerly  called  Drydpis  (A poo- 
ris),  was  bounded  by  Thessaly  on  the  N.,  by 
Aetolia  on  the  W.,  by  Locris  on  the  S.,  and  by 
Phocis  on  the  E.  It  contained  4 towns,  Doum, 
Citinium,  Erineus,  and  Pindus,  which  formed  the 
Dorian  tetrapolis.  These  towms  never  attained 
any  consequence,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
were  in  ruins  ; but  the  country  is  of  importance  as 
the  home  of  the  Dorians  (Avpitis:  Dores),  one  of 
the  great  Hellenic  races,  who  claimed  descent  from 
the  mythical  Dorns.  [Dor us.]  The  Dorians,  how- 
ever, had  not  always  dwelt  in  this  land.  Herodotus 
relates  (i.  56),  that  they  first  inhabited  Phthiotis 
in  the  time  of  Deucalion  ; that  next,  under  Durus, 
they  inhabited  Histiaeolis  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus  ; that,  expelled  from  thence  by  the  Cad- 
means,  they  settled  on  Ml  Pindus  ; and  that  they 
subsequently  took  up  their  al»ode  in  Dryopis,  after- 
wards called  Doris.  Their  5th  and  last  migration 
was  to  Peloponnesus,  which  they  conquered,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
It  was  related  that  Aegimius,  the  king  of  the 
Dorians,  had  been  driven  from  his  dominions  by 
the  Lapithae,  but  was  reinstated  by  Hercules  ; that 
the  children  of  Hercules  hence  took  refuge  in  this 
land  when  they  had  been  expelled  from  Pelopou- 
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nesua ; and  that  it  was  to  restore  them  to  their 
rights  that  the  Dorians  inraded  Peloponnesus.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians  is  usually  called  the  Return  of  the  Hera- 
clidae.  See  Hkraclidak. — The  Dorians  were 
divided  into  3 tribes:  the  Ifyllei $ (TAAsIs),  Pam~ 
phyli  (TJdfupvAoi),  and  Dymanes  (Auuavts).  The 
first  derived  their  name  from  Hyllus,  son  of  Her- 
cules, the  two  last  from  Pampbylus  and  Dymas, 
sons  of  Aegimius.  The  Dorians  were  the  ruling 
class  throughout  Peloponnesus  ; the  old  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slavery,  or  became  subjects  of  the 
Dorians  under  the  name  of  Perioeci  (Utploutot). 
(Did.  of  Antiq.  art  Perioeci.)  — 2.  A district  in 
Asia  Minor  consisting  of  the  Dorian  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Caria  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 
6 of  these  towns  formed  a league,  called  the  Do- 
rian hexapolis,  consisting  of  Lindus,  laljfsua,  and 
Camlrus  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  island  Cos, 
and  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus  on  the  mainland. 
There  were  also  other  Dorian  settlements  in  the 
neigh bourhood,  but  they  were  never  admitted  to 
the  league.  The  members  of  the  hexapolis  were 
accustomed  to  celebrate  a festival  with  games  on 
the  Triopian  promontory  near  Cnidus,  in  honour  of 
the  Tnopian  Apollo;  the  prizes  in  those  games 
were  brazen  tripods,  which  the  victors  had  to  de- 
dicate in  the  temple  of  Apollo ; and  Halicarnassus 
was  struck  out  of  the  league,  because  one  of  her 
citizens  carried  the  tripod  to  his  own  house  instead 
of  leaving  it  in  the  temple.  The  hexapolis  thus 
became  a pentapolis. 

Doriscus  (Aopiaieot),  a town  in  Thrace  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebraa,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain  of  the  same  name,  where  Xerxes  reviewed 
his  vast  forces. 

Dorso,  C.  Fablus.  greatly  distinguished  himself 
when  the  Capitol  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  n.  c. 
390.  The  Fabian  gens  was  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate a sacrifice  at  a fixed  time  on  the  Quirinal 
hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the  appointed  time,  C. 
Dorso,  who  was  then  a young  man,  descended 
from  the  Capitol,  carrying  the  snered  things  in  his 
hands,  passed  in  safety  through  the  enemy's  posts, 
and,  after  performing  the  sacrifice,  returned  in 
safety  to  the  Capitol. 

Doras  (Awpos),  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians,  is  described  cither  as  a son  of  Hellew, 
the  nymph  Orse’is,  and  a brother  of  Xuthus  and 
Aeolus,  or  as  a son  of  Apollo  and  Phthia,  and  a 
brother  of  Laodocua  and  Polypoetes. 

Dorylaeura  (Aopv\aiov ; Aupu\atvs : Etld- 
Shehr ),  a town  in  Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  the  river 
Thymbris,  with  warm  baths  which  are  used  at  the 
present  day  ; important  under  the  Romans  as  the 
place  from  which  the  roads  diverged  to  Pessinus, 
Iconium,  and  Apamcn. 

Dosiadaa  (AawnaJaj),  of  Rhodes,  the  author  of 
2 poems  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  the  verses  of 
which  are  so  arranged  that  each  poem  presents  the 
profile  of  an  altar. 

Doslth&us  \ Atcffl9(cs\  sumamed  Magister,  a 
Greek  grammarian,  taught  at  Rome  about  a.  d. 
207.  He  has  left  behind  him  a work  entitled 
‘EpHijvtvfuxra,  of  which  the  1st  and  2nd  books 
contain  a Greek  grammar  written  in  Latin,  and 
Greek- Latin  and  Latin-Greek  glossaries.  The 
third  book,  which  is  the  most  important,  contains 
translations  from  Latin  authors  into  Greek,  and 
vice  versa , and  has  been  published  separately  by 
Bucking,  Bonn,  1832. 
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Doiaenmu  Fablus,  or  Dorsemm*,  an  ancient 
Latin  comic  dramatist,  censured  by  Horace (Kpv. 
1.  173)  on  account  of  the  exaggerated  buffoonery 
of  his  characters.  It  appears  that  the  name  I>«- 
sennus  (like  that  of  Maccktu)  was  appropriated  to 
one  of  the  standard  characters  in  the  AteUane 
farces.  Hence  some  have  supposed  that  Doskiuqi 
in  Horace  is  not  the  name  of  a real  person. 

Dotlum  (Awtiok  : An rutin),  a town  and  plain 
in  Thessaly  S.  of  Mt.  Ossa,  on  the  lake  Bobeia. 

Drabescus  (ApdSrpTKot,  also  Apdj8uxKos\  a torn 
in  the  district  Eddnis  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Sirytnoa. 

Dracanon  ( Apdxarow),  a town  and  promontory 
in  the  island  I caria. 

Dracon  (A pcbrwr),  the  author  of  the  first  written 
code  of  laws  at  Athens,  which  were  called 
as  distinguished  from  the  vdpoi  of  Solon.  In  this 
code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to  almost  all 
Crimea  — to  petty  thefts,  for  instance,  as  well  as  to 
sacrilege  and  murder  — which  gave  occasion  to  the 
remark  that  his  laws  were  written  not  in  ink,  bet 
in  blood.  We  are  told  that  he  himself  defended 
this  extreme  harshness  by  saying  that  small  offence? 
deserved  death,  and  that  he  knew  no  severer  pu- 
nishment for  great  ones.  His  legislation  is  placed 
in  b.  c.  621.  After  the  legislation  of  Solon  (554), 
most  of  the  law's  of  Dracon  fell  into  disuse  ; bat 
some  of  them  were  still  in  force  at  the  end  of  tin* 
Peloponnesian  war,  as  for  instance  the  law  which 
permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the  adulterer, 
if  taken  in  the  act  We  are  told  that  Dracon  died 
at  Aegina,  being  smothered  by  the  number  of  bsu 
and  cloaks  showered  upon  him  as  a popular  man 
of  honour  in  the  theatre. 

Drangi&na  (Apayyiarti : Sedjest&n),  a part  ot 
Ariana,  was  bounded  by  Gedrosia,  Carman  is,  An* 
chosia,  and  Aria.  It  sometimes  formed  a separate 
satrapy,  but  was  more  usually  united  to  the  » 
trapies  either  of  Arachosia  or  of  Gedrosia,  wet 
Ana.  The  chief  product  of  the  country  was  tin: 
the  chief  river  was  the  Eryraanthus  or  Erymandnu 
( HU  mend  or  Hindmend).  In  the  N.  of  the  country 
dwelt  the  Drangae  (Apdyytu),  a warlike  people, 
from  whom  the  province  derived  its  name : the* 
capital  was  Prophthasia.  The  Zarangae,  Saran^w. 
or  Darandae,  who  are  also  mentioned  as  inhabits** 
of  the  country,  are  probably  only  other  form?  of 
the  name  Drangae.  The  Ariaspae  inhabited  tfcf 
S.  part  of  the  province.  [Ahaspa*.] 

Draud&cum  ( Danlasso ),  a fortress  of  the  Pf 
nestae  in  Greek  Illyria. 

Dr&vus  ( Drove),  a tributary  of  the  Danube.  rise? 
in  the  Noric  Alps  near  Aguntura,  flows  thaw** 
Noricum  and  Pannonia;  and,  after  receiving  tb* 
Murius  (il/nAr),  falls  into  the  Danube  E.  of  Msr» 
(Assent). 

Drecanum  (A ptnavor),  a promontory  oo  ti* 
W.  side  of  the  island  Cos. 

Drepanlus,  Latlnus  Pac&taa,  a friend  of  At* 
son i us,  and  a correspondent  of  Symmacbus,  deli- 
vered a panegyric  on  the  emperor  Theodowu. 
a.  D.  391,  after  the  victory  of  the  latter  over  liar 
mu*.  This  panegyric,  which  is  extant,  is  the  lltl 
in  the  collection  of  the  Panepyrici  Veteres. 

Drepanum  (A ptvasror:  Aptrartvs),  that  a.* 
sickle.  L Also  Drepana  (tA  Apcvova), 
rarely  Dr6p&ne  ( Trapani ),  a seaport  town  in  U* 
N.  W.  corner  of  Sicily,  so  called  because  the 
on  which  it  was  built  was  in  the  form  of  a s*®* 
It  was  founded  by  the  Carthaginian  nsmilcsr.* 
the  commencement  of  the  1st  Punic  War,  ted 
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•ne  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of  the  Carthaginian*. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  an  important  commercial 
town.  It  was  here  that  Anchises  died,  according 
to  Virgil. — 2.  A promontory  in  Achaia.  [Rhium.] 
— S.  The  ancient  name  of  Corcyra.—  4.  Also 
Prepine,  a town  in  Bithynia,  on  the  Sinus  Asta- 
cenus,  the  birth-place  of  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  in  whose  honour  it  was  called 
Eelenopolia,  and  made  an  important  place.  In 
iu  neighbourhood  were  warm  medicinal  .baths, 
which  Constantine  the  Great  frequently  used  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Drepsa  ( Ap«tya,  also  “'Afycnfa,  Adpaipa,  Apd\pa- 
•ca  : Anderab  or  Inderab ),  a town  in  the  N.JE.  of 
Bactriana,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sogdiana. 

Drilae  (ApfAcu),  a brave  people  in  Pontus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Colchis,  near  Trapczus. 

Drilo,  a river  in  Illyricum,  flows  into  the 
Adriatic  near  Lissus. 

Dromichaetea  (A pofuxa'irrjs),  a king  of  the 
Oetae,  who  took  Lysimachus  prisoner.  [Ly£IMa- 
CHtJ&J 

Dromos  Achilleus.  [Achillbus  Promos.] 

Druentla  (Durance),  a large  and  rapid  river  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flows 
into  the  Rhone  near  Avenio  (Avignon). 

Druna  (Drome),  a small  river  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis, rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flows  into  the 
Rhone  S.  of  Valencia  ( Valence). 

Droailla.  1.  Livia,  mother  of  the  emperor  Ti- 
berius and  wife  of  Augustus.  [Livia.]— -2. 
Daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  married 
1st  to  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  and  afterwards  to 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  ; but  she  lived  in  incestuous 
intercourse  with  her  brother  Caligula,  whose  pas- 
sion for  her  exceeded  all  bounds.  On  her  death, 
in  a.  d.  38,  he  commanded  that  she  should  be 
worshipped,  by  the  name  Panthea,  with  the  same 
honours  as  Venus.  — 3.  Daughter  of  II erodes 
Agrippa  I.,  king  of  the  Jews,  married  1st  Azizus, 
king  of  Emesa,  whom  she  divorced,  and  2ndly 
Feiix,  the  procurator  of  Judaea.  She  was  present 
with  her  husband  when  St.  Paul  preached  before 
Felix  in  a.  d.  60. 

Drusus,  the  name  of  a distinguished  family  of 
the  Livia  gens.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  Livii 
acquired  the  cognomen  Drusus  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  by  having  slain  in  close  combat  one 
Drausus,  a Gallic  chieftain  ; but  this  statement 
deserves  little  credit.  — L M.  Livius  Drusus, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  with  C.  Gracchus,  b.  c.  122. 
He  was  a staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  after  putting  his  veto  upon  the  laws  pro- 
posed by  Gracchus,  he  brought  forward  almost 
the  very  same  measures,  in  order  to  gain  popu- 
larity for  the  senate,  and  to  impress  the  people 
with  the  belief  that  the  optimates  were  their  best 
friends.  The  success  of  this  system  earned  for 
him  the  designation  patronus  senaluM.  Drusus  was 
consul  112,  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province, 
and  conquered  the  Scordisci.  — 2.  M.  Livius  Dru- 
sus, son  of  No.  1,  an  eloquent  orator,  and  a man  of 
great  energy  and  ability.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  91,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pas and  Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  Although,  like  his 
father,  he  belonged  to  the  aristocratica!  party,  he 
meditated  the  most  extensive  and  organic  changes 
in  the  Roman  state.  To  conciliate  the  people  he 
renewed  several  of  the  measures  of  the  Gracchi. 
He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  corn  or  for  its  sale  at  a low  price,  and  for 
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the  assignation  of  public  land.  He  also  gained  the 
support  of  the  Latini  and  the  Socii  by  promising 
to  secure  for  them  the  Roman  citizenship.  Thus 
strengthened,  he  proposed  to  transfer  the  jndicia 
from  the  equites  to  the  senate  ; but  as  a compen- 
sation to  the  former  order,  he  further  proposed  that 
the  senate,  now  reduced  below  the  regular  number 
of  300,  should  be  reinforced  by  the  introduction  of 
an  equal  number  of  new  members  selected  from  the 
equites.  This  measure  proved  unsatisfactory  to 
both  parties.  The  Roman  populace  also  were  op- 
posed to  the  Roman  franchise  being  given  to  the 
Latins  and  the  Socii.  The  senate,  perceiving  the 
dissatisfaction  of  all  parties,  voted  that  all  the  laws 
of  Drusus,  being  carried  against  the  auspices,  were 
null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  Drusus  now 
began  to  organise  a formidable  conspiracy  against 
the  government ; but  one  evening  os  he  was  enter- 
ing the  hall  of  his  own  bouse,  he  was  stabbed  and 
died  a few  hours  afterwards.  The  assassin  was 
never  discovered,  and  no  attempts  were  made  to 
discover  him.  Caepio  and  Philippus  were  both 
suspected  of  having  suborned  the  crime  ; but  Cicero 
attributes  it  to  Q.  Varius.  The  death  of  Drusus 
destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Socii,  and  was  thus  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Social  War.— 3.  Livius 
Drusus  Claudianua,  father  of  Livia,  who  was  the 
mother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  one  of 
the  gens  Claudia,  and  was  adopted  by  a Livius 
Drusus.  It  was  through  this  adoption  that  the 
Drusi  became  connected  with  the  imperial  family. 
The  father  of  Livia,  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and, 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  being  proscribed 
by  the  conqueror*,  he  killed  himself  in  his  tent.— 
4.  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  commonly  called  by 
the  modems  Drusus  Senior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  No.  b,  was  the  son  of  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livia,  and  younger  brother  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius. He  was  bom  in  the  house  of  Augustus  3 
months  after  the  marriage  of  Livia  and  Augustus, 
38.  Drusus,  as  he  grew  up,  was  more  liked  by 
the  people  than  was  his  brother.  His  manners 
were  affable,  and  his  conduct  without  reproach. 
He  married  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  triumvir, 
and  his  fidelity  to  his  wife  was  a theme  of  admira- 
tion in  a profligate  age.  He  was  greatly  trusted 
by  Augustus,  who  employed  him  in  important 
offices.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Ger- 
mans, and  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  In  12  he  drove  the  Sicambri  and  their 
allies  out  of  Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine,  then  followed 
the  course  of  the  river  down  to  the  ocean,  and 
subdued  the  Frisians.  It  was  apparently  during 
this  campaign  that  Drusus  dug  a canal  ( Fossa  Dru- 
siana)  from  the  Rhine  near  Aniheim  to  the  Yssel, 
near  Doesberg  ; and  he  made  use  of  this  canal  to 
sail  from  the  Rhine  into  the  ocean.  In  his  2nd 
compaign  (11),  Drusus  subdued  the  Usipetes,  in- 
vaded the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  and  passed  on 
through  the  territory  of  the  Cherusci  as  far  as  the 
Visurgis  ( Weser).  On  his  return  he  was  attacked 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  Germans,  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter. — In  his  3rd  campaign 
(10),  he  conquered  the  Chatti  and  other  German 
tribe*,  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
made  consul  for  the  following  year.  — In  his  4th 
campaign  (9),  which  he  carried  on  as  consul,  he 
advanced  as  far  as  the  Albis  (Elite),  sweeping 
every  thing  before  him.  It  is  said  that  he  had 
I resolved  to  cross  the  Elbe,  but  was  deterred  by  the 
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apparition  of  a woman  of  dimensions  greater  than 
human,  who  said  to  him  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
“Whither  goest  thou,  insatiable  Drusus?  The 
Fates  forbid  thee  to  advance.  Away ! The  end  of 
thy  deeds  and  thy  life  is  nigh/'  On  the  return  of 
the  army  to  the  Rhine,  Dnisus  died  in  consequence 
of  a fracture  of  his  leg,  which  happened  through  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  Upon  receiving  tidings  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  Drusus,  Tiberius  immediately 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  after  travelling  with  extra- 
ordinary speed  arrived  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of 
his  brother.  Tiberius  brought  the  body  to  Italy: 
it  was  burnt  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  the  ashes 
deposited  in  the  tomb  of  Augustus.  — 5.  Drusus 
Caesar,  commonly  called  by  modem  writers  Dru- 
sus Junior,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius 
by  his  1st  wife,  Vipsania.  He  married  Li  via,  the 
sister  of  Gcrmanicus.  After  the  death  of  Augustus, 
a.  D.  14,  he  was  sent  into  Pannonia  to  quell  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions.  In  15  he  was  consul,  and 
in  1 6 he  was  sent  into  Iliyricum  : he  succeeded  in 
fomenting  dissension  among  the  Germanic  tribes, 
and  destroyed  the  power  of  M&roboduus.  In  21 
he  was  consul  a 2nd  time ; and  in  22  he  received 
the  trilmnicia  poietkM,  by  which  he  was  pointed 
out  as  the  intended  successor  to  the  empire.  But 
Sejonus,  the  favourite  of  Tiberius,  aspired  to  the 
empire.  He  seduced  Li  via,  the  wife  of  Drusus, 
and  persuaded  her  to  become  the  murderer  of  her 
husband.  A poison  was  administered  to  Drusus, 
which  terminated  his  life  by  a lingering  disease, 
that  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  intemperance,  a.  d.  23.-0.  Drusus, 
2nd  son  of  Germanic  us  and  Agrippina.  After  the 
death  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius  [No.  5], 
Drusus  and  his  elder  brother  Nero  became  the 
heirs  to  the  imperial  throne.  Sejanus  therefore 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  them  both.  He  first  engaged 
Drusus  in  the  plots  against  his  elder  brother,  which 
ended  in  the  banishment  and  death  of  that  prince. 
[Nero.]  The  turn  of  Drusus  came  next  He  was 
accused  in  30,  and  condemned  to  death  aa  an 
enemy  of  the  state.  Tiberius  kept  him  imprisoned 
for  3 years,  and  then  starved  him  to  death,  33. 

Diy&des.  [Nymphak.] 

Dry  as  (Apuaj),  lather  of  the  Thracian  king  Ly- 
curgus,  who  is  hence  called  Dryantldea. 

Drymaea  or  Drymus  (Apvfuuo,  Apvn6s : A pv- 
puevs  : Baba  $),  a town  in  Phocis,  a little  S.  of  the 
Cephissus,  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes. 

DrjrinuB  (A pvn6>).  1.  See  Drymaea.  — 2.  A 
strong  place  in  Attica,  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia. 

Drymussa  (Apvpovoaa : Apu/iouocratos),  an 
island  in  the  Iiermoean  gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
opposite  Clazomenae  ; given  by  the  Romans  to 
Clazomenae. 

Dry  ope  (Apodinj),  daughter  of  king  Dry  ops,  and 
the  playmate  of  the  Hamadiyades  on  Mt  Oeta. 
She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who,  to  gain  possession 
of  her,  metamorphosed  himself  into  a tortoise. 
Dryope  took  the  creature  into  her  lap,  whereupon 
the  god  changed  himself  into  a serpent.  The 
nymphs  fled  away  in  affright,  and  thus  Apollo  re- 
mained alone  with  Dryope.  Soon  after  she  married 
Andraemon,  but  became,  by  Apollo,  the  mother  of 
AMFHisaus,  who  built  the  town  of  Oeta,  and  a 
temple  to  Apollo.  Dryope  was  afterwards  carried 
off  by  the  Hamadryades,  and  became  a nymph. 

Dr^Spes  (Aptiow«i),  a Pelasgic  people,  descended 
from  a mythical  ancestor  Dry  ops,  dwelt  first  in 
Thessaly,  from  the  Spurcheu*  to  Parnassus,  and  | 
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afterwards  in  Doris,  which  was  called  from  them 
Dryopifl  (Apvoirfj).  Driven  out  of  Doris  by  the 
Dorians,  they  migrated  to  other  countries,  and 
settled  in  Peloponnesus,  Euboea,  and  Asia  Minor. 

Dryopi  ( Aim/oiJ'),  son  of  the  river-god  SperchSus 
and  the  Danaid  Polydora,  or  of  Lycaon  and  Di-v, 
the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Dryopes. 

Dryos  Ceph&lae  (Apobr  Ke^oAcu),  n narrow 
pass  of  MtCithaeron,  between  Athens  and  Plataeae. 

Diibis  (Doubt),  a river  in  Gaul,  rises  in  M. 
Jurassus  (Jura),  flows  past  Vesontio  (Bes*incou), 
and  falls  into  the  Arar  (Same)  near  Cabillonum 
(Ch&lons). 

Dubris  Portus  (Dow),  a seaport  town  of  the 
Cantii,  in  Britain  : here  was  a fortress  erected  by 
the  Romans  against  the  Saxon  pirates. 

Ducas.  Michael,  a Byzantine  historian,  held 
a high  office  under  Constantine  XI II.,  the  last 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  After  the  capture  of 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  1453,  he  fled  to  Lesbos.  His 
history  extends  from  the  death  of  John  VI.  Pa- 
laeoiogus,  1355,  to  the  capture  of  Lesbos  by  the 
Turks,  1462.  The  work  is  written  in  barbarous 
Greek,  but  gives  a clear  and  impartial  account  of 
events.  The  best  edition  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn.  1 834. 

Dflc^tlus  (Aowcdrior),  a chief  of  the  Sicelians, 
or  Sicels,  the  native  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
carried  on  a formidable  war  in  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century  a.  c.  against  the  Greeks  in  the  island. 
Having  been  at  last  defeated  in  a great  battle  by 
the  Syracusans,  he  repaired  to  Syracuse  as  a sop- 
pliant,  and  placed  hirnself  at  their  mercy.  The 
Syracusans  spared  his  life,  but  sent  him  into  an 
honourable  exile  at  Corinth.  He  returned  soon 
afterwards  to  Sicily,  and  founded  the  city  of  Ca- 
lacte.  He  died  about  B.  c.  440. 

DuIUtu.  1.  M.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  a i . 471. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  plebeians, 
and  it  was  on  his  advice  that  the  plebeians  migrated 
from  the  Aventine  to  the  Mons  Sacer.  just  before 
the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs.  He  was  then 
elected  tribune  of  the  plebs  a 2nd  time,  449.-2. 
K.,  one  of  the  decemvirs,  450,  on  whose  overthrow 
he  went  into  voluntary  exile.  — 3.  C.,  consul  260, 
with  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina,  in  the  1st  Punic 
War.  In  this  year  the  Romans  built  their  first  fleet, 
using  for  their  model  a Carthaginian  vessel  which 
had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  core- 
mand of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Scipio,  who  was 
defeated  by  the  Carthaginians  off  Li  par  a.  There- 
upon Duilius  was  entrusted  with  the  command,  and 
as  he  perceived  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
clumsy  ships  of  the  Romans  were  labouring,  be 
devised  the  well-known  grappling  irons,  by  mean* 
of  which  the  enemy’s  ships  might  be  drawn  toward* 
his,  and  the  sea-fight  thus  changed  into  a land- 
fight  By  this  means  he  gained  a brilliant  victory 
over  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Mylae,  and  then 
prosecuted  the  war  in  Sicily  with  success,  relieving 
Egesta,  and  taking  Macella  by  assault  On  his 
return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celebrated  a splendid 
triumph,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victory  that  tbe 
Romans  had  ever  gained,  and  the  memory  of  it 
was  perpetuated  by  a column  which  was  erected  ia 
the  forum,  aud  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  coo- 
' quered  ships  (Columna  ftoslraia).  It  is  gesecaiiy 
believed  that  the  original  inscription  which  adkxnsd 
the  basis  of  the  column  is  still  extant  It  was  du; 
out  of  the  ground  in  the  1 6th  century,  in  a OH* 

I la  ted  condition,  and  it  has  since  often  been  printed 


DULGIBINI. 

with  attempt®  at  restoration.  There  are,  however, 
in  that  inscription  some  orthographical  peculiarities, 
which  suggest,  that  the  present  inscription  is  a 
later  restoration  of  the  original  one.  Duilius  was 
further  rewarded  for  this  victory,  by  being  per- 
mitted, whenever  he  returned  home  from  a ban- 
quet at  night,  to  be  accompanied  by  a torch  and  a 
flute-player. 

Dulgiblni,  a people  in  Germany,  dwelt  S.  E.  of 
the  Angrivarii,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Wescr. 

Duliclnum.  [Echinadbs.] 

DumnSrix,  a chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  conspired 
against  the  Romans,  n.  c.  58,  but  was  then  p.y- 
duned  by  Caesar  in  consequence  of  the  entreaties 
of  his  brother,  Divitiacas.  When  Caesar  was 
going  to  Britain  in  54,  he  suspected  Dumnorix  too 
much  to  leave  him  behind  in  Gaul,  and  he  insisted 
therefore  on  his  accompanying  him.  Dumnorix, 
upon  this,  fled  from  the  Roman  camp  with  the 
Aednan  cavalry,  but  was  overtaken  and  slain. 

Daninm.  [Dtrotrige*.] 

Dura  (rd  A uvpa : A oupijvis).  L A town  in 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates,  not  for  from  Cir- 
cesium,  founded  by  the  Macedonians,  and  hence 
sumamed  Ni  can  oris  ; also  called  Etiropus  (E bpw- 
*oj)  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  time  of  Julian  it  was 
deserted.  — 2.  ( Dor\  a town  in  Assyria,  on  the 
Tigris. 

Duritnlus  ( Dordog*e\  a river  in  Aquitania, 
which  falls  into  the  Garumna. 

Duria  (Dora  Bultea\  a river  which  rises  in  the 
S.  of  the  Alps,  flows  through  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
lasei,  bringing  gold  dust  with  it,  and  falls  into  the 
Po. 

Duria  (A oDpn),  of  Samos,  the  historian,  was  a 
descendant  of  Alcibiades,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  obtained  the  tyranny 
of  his  native  island,  though  it  is  unknown  by  wbnt 
means.  He  wrote  a considerable  number  of 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  was  a history 
of  Greece,  from  B.C.  370  to  281.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  any  very  great  reputation 
as  an  historian  among  the  ancients.  His  fragments 
have  been  collected  by  Hullera&n,  Duridis  Sutnii 
quae  iupcrtunt,  Traject.  ad  Rhen.  1841. 

DflnuB  ( Aovpcov,  Acepjor : Duero,  Douro ),  one 
of  the  chief  rivers  of  Spain,  rises  among  the  Pe- 
lendones,at  the  foot  of  M.  Idubcda  near  Numantia, 
and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  ; it  was  auriferous,  and 
is  navigable  a long  way  from  its  mouth. 

Durobrivae  (Rochester),  a town  of  the  Cantii 
in  Britain.  , 

Durocasis  ( Dretuc ),  a town  of  the  Carnutes  in 
Gallia  Lugdunenris. 

Durocatelauni.  [Catalaunx.] 

Durocortorum  ( Rheims ),  the  capital  of  the 
Remi  in  Gallia  Belgica,  and  subsequently  called 
Remi,  was  a populous  and  powerful  town. 

Duronla,  a town  in  Samnium  in  Italy,  W.  of 
the  Caudine  passes. 

Durotrlges.  a people  in  Britain,  in  Dorsetshire 
and  the  W.  of*Somersetshire : their  chief  town  was 
Dunium  (Dorchester). 

Durovemum  or  Darvernum  (Canterbury),  a 
town  of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  afterwards  called 
Cantuaria. 

Dyardanes  or  Oed&nes  (Brahmaputra),  a river 
in  India,  fails  into  the  Ganges  on  the  E.  side. 

Dymas  (Auj*aj),  son  of  Aegimius,  from  whom 
the  Dyuianes,  one  of  the  3 tribes  of  the  Dorians, 
were  believed  to  have  derived  their  name. 
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D?me  or  Dymae  (Aupri,  a iifiai : AtmaTof,  Dy- 
maeus : nr.  Karacostasi , Ru.),  a town  in  the  W. 
of  Achaia,  near  the  coast  ; one  of  the  1 2 Achaean 
towns  ; it  founded,  along  with  Patrac,  the  2nd 
Achaean  league  ; and  was  at  a later  time  colonised 
by  the  Romans. 

Dyraa  (A vpas\  a small  river  in  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly*  falls  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

Dyrrhachlum  (Avfifidxiov : A vjl{xixiosi  Avflpa- 
XVvds,  Dyrrachinus : Durazzo ),  formerly  called 
Epidamnns  ('Eirilapuos : ’EmSativior ),  a town 
in  Greek  Illyria,  on  a peninsula  in  the  Adriatic 
sea.  It  was  founded  by  the  Corey  means,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  Epidamnus  ; but  since  the  Romans 
regarded  this  name  a bad  omen,  as  reminding  them 
of  damnum,  they  changed  it  into  Dyrrhachium, 
when  they  became  masters  of  the  country.  Under 
the  Romans  it  became  an  important  place  ; it  was 
the  usual  place  of  landing  for  persons  who  crossed 
over  from  Brundisiura.  Commerce  and  trade  were 
carried  on  here  with  great  activity,  whence  it  is 
called  Tabema  Adriae  by  Catullus  (xxxvi.15.) ; and 
here  commenced  the  great  Egnatia  Via,  leading  to 
the  E.  In  the  civil  war  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  Porapey,  who  kept  all  his  military  stores  here. 
In  a.  d.  345  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

DysSram  (rl>  Aufftepov),  a mountain  in  Mace- 
donia with  gold  mines,  between  Chalcidice  and 
Odomantice. 

Dyspontlum  (Awnr 6mov:  Av<rrr6irrios\  an 
ancient  town  of  Pisatis  in  Elis,  N.  of  the  Alpheus, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Eleans  ; whereupon  its  inha- 
bitants removed  to  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia. 

E. 

Ebcra.  1.  Or  EbtLra  Cere  alia,  a small  town  in 

Hispania  Baetica,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
the  modem  Sta  Cruz.  — 2.  Sumamed  Liberalitas 
Julia  ( Erora ),  a Roman  rounicipium  in  Lusitania. 
— 8.  Or  Ebfira  (S.  Lucar  de  Barrameda ),  a town 
in  Hispania  Baetica,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Boetis. 
—4.  A fortress  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis. 

Ebor&cum  or  EbnriLcuin  (York),  n town  of  the 
Brigantes  in  Britain,  was  made  a Roman  station 
by  Agricola,  and  soon  became  the  chief  Roman 
settlement  in  the  whole  island.  It  was  both  a 
municipium  and  a colony.  1 1 was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  sixth-  legion,  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
emperors  when  they  visited  Britain.  Here  the 
emperors  Septimius  Severn*  and  Constantius  Chlo- 
rus  died.  Part  of  the  ancient  Roman  walls  still 
exist  at  York  ; and  many  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  in  the  modem  city. 

Eborolacum  ( Evreuie  on  the  river  Siouls ),  a 
town  in  Aquitania. 

Ebrodttnum  ( Embrtm),  a town  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  in  the  Cottian  Alps. 

Ebudae  or  Hebtidae  (Hebrides),  islands  i*  the 
Western  Ocean  off  Britain.  They  were  5 in 
number,  according  to  Ptolemy,  2 called  Ebudae, 
Maleus,  Epidium,  and  Ricina. 

Eburomagua  or  HebromaguB  (nr.  Bram  or 
ViUerazons),  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Eburones,  a German  people,  who  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  settled  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Mosa  (Maas)  in  a marshy  and 
woody  district.  They  were  dependants  ( ciientes ) 
of  the  Treviri,  and  were  in  Caesar's  time  under  the 
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rule  of  Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus.  Their  insurrec- 
tion against  the  Homans,  b.  c.  54,  was  severely 
punished  by  Caesar,  and  from  this  time  they  dis- 
appear from  history. 

Ebnrovicet.  [Aclkrcl] 

Eb&sus  or  Ebftsus  (Iviza),  the  largest  of  the 
Pityusae  insulae,  off  the  E.  coast  of  Spain,  reckoned 
by  some  writers  among  the  Baleares.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  figs.  Its  capital,  also  called 
Ebusus,  was  a civitas  foederata,  possessed  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  was  well  built,  and  carried  on  a 
considerable  trade. 

Ecb&t&n&  (ra  'E Ktidrcwa,  Ion.  and  Poet  *A7&£- 
Ttu-a:  Hamadan ),  a great  city,  most  pleasantly 
situated,  near  the  foot  of  Mt  Orontes,  in  the  N.of 
Great  Media,  was  the  capital  of  the  Median  king- 
dom, and  afterwards  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Persian  and  Parthian  kings.  Its  foundation  was 
more  ancient  than  any  historical  record  : Herodotus 
ascribes  it  to  Dcioces,  and  Diodorus  to  Semiramis. 
It  had  a circuit  of  240  stadia,  and  was  surrounded 
by  7 walls,  each  overtopping  the  one  before  it,  and 
crowned  with  battlements  of  different  colours : 
these  walls  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Poly- 
bius. The  citadel,  of  great  strength,  was  used  as 
the  royal  treasury.  Below  it  stood  a magnificent 
palace,  the  tiles  of  which  were  silver,  and  the  ca- 
pitals, entablatures,  and  wainscotings,  of  silver  and 
gold  ; treasures  which  the  Seleucidae  coined  into 
money,  to  the  amount  of  4000  talents.  The  circuit 
of  this  palace  was  7 stadia. 

Ecetra  (Ecetranus),  an  ancient r town  of  the 
Volsci,  and,  according  to  Dionysius,  the  capital  of 
this  people,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  an 
early  period. 

Ecbedfirus  (*Ex^»poj,  in  Herod.  ’E x«i8»por), 
a small  river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  Crestonia,  flows 
through  Mygdonia,  and  falls  into  the  Thennaic 
gull 

Echelldae  (’Ex«Af8cu : ’Ex«Af5ijs),  an  Attic  de- 
xnus  E.  of  Munychia,  called  after  a hero  Echelus. 

Echfimus  ("Ex^Mor),  son  of  Agropus  and  grand- 
son of  Cepheus,  succeeded  Lycurgus  as  king  of 
Arcadia.  In  his  reign  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  Echemus  slew,  in  single  combat, 
Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules.  In  consequence  of 
this  battle,  which  was  fought  at  the  Isthmus,  the 
Heraclidae  were  obliged  to  promise  not  to  repeat 
their  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  50  years. 

Echestratus  (’Ex*<rrpaTos),king  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Agis  I.,  nnd  father  of  Labotas  or  Leobotes. 

Echetia  (’Ex^rAa),  a town  in  Sicily,  W.  of  Sy- 
racuse in  the  mountains. 

Echetua  ('Exeror),  a cruel  king  of  Epirus.  His 
daughter.  Metope  or  Amphissa,  who  had  yielded 
to  her  lover  Aechmodicus,  was  blinded  by  her 
father,  and  Aechmodicus  was  cruelly  mutilated. 

Echidna  C'Ex^va),  daughter  of  Tartarus  and 
Ge,  or  of  Chrysaor  nnd  Callirrhof,  or  of  Peiras  and 
Styx.  The  upper  part  of  her  body  was  that  of 
a beautiful  maiden  with  black  eyes,  while  the 
lower  part  was  that  of  a serpent,  of  a vast  sire. 
She  was  a horrible,  and  blood-thirsty  monster. 
She  became  by  Typhon  the  mother  of  the 
Chimaera,  of  the  many-headed  dog  Orthus,  of 
the  hundred-headed  dragon  who  guarded  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  of  the  Colcbian  dragon, 
of  the  Sphinx,  of  Cerberus  (hence  called  Echul- 
ncus  cants),  of  Scylla,  of  Gorgon,  of  the  Lemaean 
Hydra  ( Echidna  Lemaea ),  of  the  eagle  which 
consumed  the  liver  of  Prometheus,  aud  of  the  Ne- 
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mean  lion.  She  was  killed  in  her  sleep  by  Argus 
Panoptes.  According  to  Hesiod  she  lived  wua 
Typhon  in  a cave  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi,  but 
another  tradition  transported  her  to  Scythia,  where 
she  became  by  Hercules  the  mother  of  Agatbyrsus, 
Gelonus,  and  Scythes.  (Herod,  iv.  8 — 10.) 

Echln&det  (’*E x<M(t«*  or  *Ex7rai : Cnrxolari\ 
a group  of  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acbe- 
lous,  belonging  to  Acamania,  said  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Achelous. 
The  legend  related  that  they  were  originally 
Nymphs,  who  dwelt  on  the  mainland  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  and  that  on  one  occasion  haring 
forgotten  to  present  any  offerings  to  the  god  Ache- 
lous, when  they  sacrificed  to  the  other  gods,  the 
river-god,  in  wrath,  tore  them  away  from  the  main- 
land with  the  ground  on  which  they  were  sacrific- 
ing, carried  them  out  to  sea,  and  formed  them  into 
islands.  — The  Echinades  appear  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  their  resemblance  to  the  Echinus 
or  sea-urchin.  — The  largest  of  these  islands  was 
named  DuIIchlum  (&ov\[\iov).  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer,  and  from  it  Meges,  son  of  Pbyleus, 
went  to  the  Trojan  War.  At  the  present  day  it 
is  united  to  the  mainland. 

Echion  (’Ex'(M0*  1.  One  of  the  5 surviving 
S parti  who  had  grown  up  from  the  dragon’s  teeth, 
which  Cadmus  had  sown.  He  married  Agave,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Pentheus : he  as- 
sisted Cadmus  in  the  building  of  Thebes.— Son 
of  Hermes  and  Antianira,  twin-brother  of  Erytus 
or  Eurytus,  with  whom  he  took  part  in  the  Caly- 
donian  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts, 
— 3.  A celebrated  Grecian  painter,  flourished  b.c, 
352.  One  of  his  most  noted  pictures  was  Semi- 
rani  is  passing  from  the  state  of  a handmaid  to  that 
of  a queen  ; in  this  picture  the  modesty  of  the  new 
bride  was  admirably  depicted.  The  picture  in  the 
Vatican,  known  as  44  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage.** 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a copy  from  the 
u Bride  " of  Echion. 

Echo  (’Hx»),  an  Oreade  who,  according  to  the 
legend  related  by  Ovid,  used  to  keep  Juno  engaged 
by  incessantly  talking  to  her,  while  Jupiter  was 
sporting  with  the  nymphs.  Juno,  however,  found 
out  the  trick  that  was  played  upon  her,  and  pu- 
nished Echo  by  changing  her  into  an  echo,  that  is, 
a being  with  no  control  over  its  tongue,  which  is 
neither  able  to  speak  before  anybody  else  has 
spoken,  nor  to  be  silent  when  somebody  else  has 
spoken.  Echo  in  this  state  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  Narcissus  ; but  as  her  love  was  not  returned, 
she  pined  away  in  grief,  so  that  in  the  end  there 
remained  of  her  nothing  but  her  voice.  (Ot.  Mrs. 
iii.  356—401.) 

Ecphantldes  {yEK<t>avrlSr)t).  one  of  the  earliest 
poets  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  flourished  about  ac. 
460,  a little  before  Cratinus.  The  meaning  of  the 
surname  of  Kair Was,  which  was  given  to  him  by 
his  rivals,  seems  to  imply  a mixture  of  subtiltyand 
obscurity.  He  ridiculed  the  rudeness  of  the  old 
Megaric  comedy,  and  was  himself  ridiculed  on  the 
same  ground  by  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes. 

Edessa  or  Antiochla  Callirrbde  f'EScwvo,  *Ar- 
Tt6\ttu  if  M KaAAjppop,  or  ’A.  fxtto6dp€apo% : O.T. 
Ur:  Ur/ah),  a very  ancient  city  in  the  N.  of  Me- 
sopotamia, the  capital  of  Osrocne,  and  the  seat  of 
an  independent  kingdom  from  b.  c.  137  to  a.  d. 
216.  [Abgarud.]  It  stood  on  the  river  Scirtus 
or  Bardosanes,  which  often  inundated  and  damaged 
the  city.  It  was  here  that  Cantcalla  was  murdered. 
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Having  suffered  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of 
Justin  I„  the  city  was  rebuilt  and  named  Justino- 
polis. — The  Edessa  of  Strabo  is  evidently  a dif- 
ferent place,  namely  the  city  usually  called  Bam- 
brce  or  Hierapolis. 

Edetani  or  Sedfct&ni,  a people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  E.  of  the  CeltiberL  Their  chief 
towns  were  Valencia,  Sacuntum,  Caerar- 
a ugurta,  and  Edeta,  also  called  Liria  (Lyria). 

Edoni  or  Edones  (’HSweot,  ’H5«ew ),  a Thracian 
people,  between  the  Nestus  and  the  Strymon. 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  orgiastic  worship  of 
Bacchus  ; whence  Eddnis  in  the  Latin  poets  sig- 
nifies a female  Bacchante,  and  Horace  says  ( Carm . 
ii.  7.  26),  Non  ego  sanius  6 aechador  Edonis. — The 
poets  frequently  use  Edoni  as  synonymous  with 
Thracians. 

E£tX<m  ('HerlW),  king  of  the  Placian  Thebe  in 
Cilicia,  and  father  of  Andromache,  the  wife  of 
Hector.  He  and  7 of  his  sons  were  slain  by 
Achilles,  when  the  latter  took  Thebes. 

Egelasta,  a town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Eglrla,  [Aegbria.] 

Egesta.  [Sboerta.] 

Egn&tla  ( lorn  d'  Anazzo\  a town  in  Apulia, 
on  the  coast,  called  Gnatia  by  Horace  (Sal.  i.  5. 
97 ),  who  speaks  of  it  as  Lymphis  (i.  e.  Nymph's) 
iralu  ejntntda*  probably  on  account  of  its  bad 
or  deficient  supply  of  water.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  miraculous  stone  or  altar,  which  of  itself 
set  on  fire  frankincense  and  wood  ; a prodigy 
which  afforded  amusement  to  Horace  and  his 
friends,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a mere  trick.  — 
Egnalia  owed  its  chief  importance  to  being  situated 
on  the  great  high  road  from  Rome  to  Brundishim. 
This  road  reached  the  sea  at  Egnatia,  and  from 
this  town  to  Bmndisium  it  bore  the  name  of  the  ' 
Via  Egnatia.  The  continuation  of  this  road  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Adriatic  from  Dyrrhnchium  to 
Byzantium  also  bore  the  name  of  the  Via  Egnatia. 
It  was  the  great  military  road  between  Italy  and  i 
the  E.  Commercing  at  Dyrrhachium,  it  passed  by  i 
Lychnidus,  Heraclfia.  Lyncestis,  Edessa,  Thessa-  j 
lonica,  Amphipolis,  Philippi,  and  traversing  the 
whole  of  Thrace,  finallr  reached  Byzantium. 

Egnatli.  a family  of  Samnite  origin,  some  of 
whom  settled  at  Teanum.  1.  Obi  Lira  Egnatiur. 
leader  of  the  Samnite*  in  the  3rd  Samnite  war,  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Homans,  b.c.  295.-2.  Marius 
Eon ati us,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Italian  allies 
in  the  Social  War,  was  killed  in  battle,  89.— 3.  M. 
Egnatiur  Rufus,  aedile  20  and  praetor  19,  was 
executed  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of 
his  haring  formed  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Augustus.— 4.  P.  Egnatiur  Cki.br.  [Barba.]  j 

El  on  (’HJwv:  ’Mortvs  : Omiesm  or  Rendina),  | 
n town  in  Thrace,  at  the  month  of  the  Strymon,  ; 
25  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of  which  it  was  the  ! 
harbour.  Brasidas,  after  obtaining  possession  of  I 
Amphipolis,  attempted  to  seize  Eion  also,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Thucydides  with  an 
Athenian  fleet,  B.  c.  424. 

EiSnes  (’Hi’rfeej).  a town  in  Argolis  with  a 
harbour,  subject  to  Mycenae  in  the  time  of  Homer,  j 
but  not  mentioned  in  later  times. 

Elaea  (’EAaia : Kazlu\  an  ancient  city  on  the  ' 
coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  said  to  have  been  j 
fonndrd  by  Mnestheus,  stood  12  stadia  S.  of  the  i 
mouth  of  the  Caicos,  and  120  stadia  (or  16  Roman 
miles)  from  Pergarnus,  to  which  city,  in  the  time  of ! 
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the  Pergamene  kingdom,  it  served  for  a harbour 
(4wlvfior).  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
b.  c.  90.  The  gulf  on  which  it  stood,  which  forms 
a part  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  was  named 
after  it  Sinus  Ela'iticus  (’EAcuT^bs  koAxoj,  G.  of 
Chandeli). 

Elaeus  (’EAojout,  -ovvros  : ’EAcuowtrtoj).  L Or 
Eleuj  (’EAtoi/f : Critia),  a town  on  the  S.E.  point 
of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  with  a harbour  and 
an  heroum  of  Protesilaus.  — 2.  (Mesolonyh),  a 
town  in  Aetolia,  S.  of  Pleuron.  — 3.  A town  in 
Argolis.  — 4.  A demua  in  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis. 

ElagaHLlus,  Roman  emperor,  a.  n.  218 — 222, 
son  of  Julia  Soemias  and  Variua  Mnrcellus,  was 
bom  at  Kmesa  about  205,  and  was  originally  called 
Varius  Avitur  Barrianus.  While  almost  a 
child  he  became,  along  with  his  first  cousin  Alex- 
ander Severn*,  priest  of  Elagabalus,  the  Syro- 
Phoenician  Sun-god,  to  whose  worship  a temple 
was  dedicated  in  his  native  city.  It  was  from  this 
circumstance  that  he  obtained  the  name  Elagabalus, 
by  which  he  is  usually  known.  He  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  purple  to  the  intrigues  of  his 
grandmother  Julia  Mae  ml,  who  circulated  the  report 
that  Elagabalus  was  the  offspring  of  a secret  com- 
merce between  Soemias  and  Caracalla,  and  induced 
the  troops  in  Syria  to  salute  him  as  their  sovereign 
by  the  title  of  M.  Aurkliur  Antoninur,  the 
16th  of  May,  218.  Macrinus  forthwith  marched 
against  Elagnbalus,  but  was  defeated  near  Antioch, 
June  8th,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death. 
Elagabalus  was  now  acknowledged  as  emperor  by 
the  senate,  and  in  the  following  year  came  to  Rome. 
The  reign  of  this  prince,  who  perished  at  the  age 
of  1 8,  after  having  occupied  the  throne  nearly  4 
years,  was  characterised  throughout  by  an  accumu- 
lation of  the  most  fantastic  folly  and  superstition, 
together  with  impurity  so  bestial  that  the  particulars 
almost  transcend  the  limits  of  credibility.  In  221 
he  adopted  his  first  cousin  Alexander  Severas,  and 
proclaimed  him  Caesar.  Having  become  jealous 
of  Alexander,  he  attempted  to  put  him  to  death, 
but  was  himself  slain  along  with  his  mother  Soemias 
by  the  soldiers,  with  whom  Alexander  was  a great 
favourite. 

Elina.  [A  el  an  a.] 

El&ra  (’EAdpa),  daughter  of  Orchomenns  or 
Minvas,  bore  to  Zeus  the  giant  Tityus.  Zeus,  from 
fear  of  Hera,  concealed  her  under  the  earth. 

Elatea  (’EA dreia:  ’EAotcuj).  1.  (Nr.  E/ephtha 
Ru.),  a town  in  Phocis,  and  the  most  important 
place  in  the  country  next  to  Delphi,  was  situated 
near  the  Cephissus  in  a fertile  valley,  which  was 
an  important  pass  from  Thessaly  to  Bocotia.  Elatea 
was  thus  frequently  exjiosed  to  hostile  attacks.  It 
is  said  to  have  l>een  founded  by  Elatus,  son  of 
Areas. — 2.  A towm  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly, 
near  Gonni.  — 3.  Or  Elatrea,  a town  in  Epirus, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Cocftos. 

EUUui  ('EAaTor).  1.  Son  of  Areas  and  Lcanira. 
king  of  Arcadia,  husband  of  Laodice.  and  father 
of  Stymphnlua,  Aepvtns,  Cyllen,  and  Pcreus.  He 
resided  on  mount  Cvllene,  and  went  from  thence 
to  Phocis,  where  he  founded  the  town  of  Elatea.- 
2.  A prince  of  the  Lapithae  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly, 
husband  of  Hippda,  and  father  of  Caeneus  and 
Polyphemus.  He  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  Arcadian  Elatus. 

Elaver  ( Allier ),  subsequently  Elaris  or  Elauris, 
a river  in  Aquitania,  a tributary  of  the  Liger. 
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Elbo  (’EAtfte),  an  island  on  the  coast  of  the 
Delta  of  Egypt,  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  be- 
tween the  Phatnitic  and  the  Tanitic  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  was  the  retreat  of  the  blind  Pharonh  Anysis 
from  the  Aethiopian  Sabocon,  and  afterwards  of 
Amvrtaetu  from  the  Persians. 

Elga.  [Velia.] 

Electra  ('HAorrpa),  i.e.  the  bright  or  brilliant 
one.  L Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  wife  of 
Thaumas,  and  mother  of  Iris  and  the  Harpies, 
Aello  and  Ocypete.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Plei'Sne,  one  of  the  7 Pleiades,  and  by  Zeus  mother 
of  Iasion  and  Dardanus.  According  to  an  Italian 
tradition,  she  was  the  wife  of  the  Italian  king 
Cory  thus,  by  whom  she  had  a son  Iasion;  whereas 
by  Zeus  she  was  the  mother  of  Dardanus.  It  was 
through  her  means,  according  to  another  tradition, 
that  the  Palladium  came  to  Trov;  and  when  she 
saw  the  city  of  her  son  Dardanus  perishing  in 
flames,  she  tore  out  her  hair  for  grief,  and  was 
placed  among  the  stars  as  a comet.  According  to 
others,  Electra  and  her  6 sisters  were  placed  among 
the  stars  as  the  7 Pleiades,  and  lost  their  brilliancy 
on  seeing  the  destruction  of  Ilium.  — 3.  Sister  of 
Cadmus,  from  whom  the  Electrian  gate  at  Thebes 
was  6aid  to  have  received  its  name.— 4.  Daughter 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaemnestra,  also  called 
Jsodice,  sister  of  Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  After 
the  murder  of  her  father  by  her  mother,  she  saved 
the  life  of  her  young  brother  Orestes,  by  sending 
him  under  the  protection  of  a slave  to  king  Stro- 
phius  at  Phanote  in  Phocis,  who  had  the  boy 
educated  together  with  his  own  son  Pylades.  When 
Orestes  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  Electra  excited 
him  to  avenge  the  death  of  Agamemnon,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  slaying  their  mother,  Clytaemnestra. 
[Orestes.]  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  Orestes 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  his  friend  Pylades.  The 
history  and  character  of  Electra  form  the  subject 
of  the  u Chofc’phori  ” of  Aeschylus,  the  “ Electra  ” 
of  Euripides,  and  the  u Electra  n of  Sophocles. 

Electrides  Insulae.  [Eridaxus.] 

Electryon  (’HAsrrpiW),  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  husband  of  Anaxo, 
and  father  of  Alcmene,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon. 
For  details  see  Amphitryon. 

ElectrjfonS  ('H\(ierpv^vri).  1.  Daughter  of 
Helios  and  Rhodos.  — 2.  A patronymic  from  Elec- 
tryon,  given  to  his  daughter,  Alcmene. 

El&dn  (’EA&r),  a town  in  Boeotia,  near  Ta- 
nagra. 

E16os  C'EAsoj),  the  personification  of  pity  or 
merev,  worshipped  by  the  Athenians  alone. 

Elephantine  or  Elephantis  (’EAt^euw Irru  *EA«- 
<payrir  : Jexirah-el-Zahir,  or  Jexirah-tl~Assouun)y 
an  island  in  the  Nile,  with  a city  of  the  same  name, 
opposite  to  Syene,  and  7 stadia  below  the  Little 
Cataract,  was  the  frontier  station  of  Egypt  towards 
Ethiopia,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned  under  the 
Persians  and  the  Romans.  The  island  wa s ex- 
tremely fertile,  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree  never 
shedding  their  leaves ; it  had  also  great  quarries. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  it  were  the 
temple  of  Cnuphis  and  a Nilometer  ; and  it  is  still 
celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its  rock-hewn  temples. 

Elephantis,  a Greek  poetess  under  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  wrote  certain  amatory  works 
( mol/et  E/rpAantidos  libeUi)y  which  are  referred  to 
by  Martial  and  Suetonius. 

Elephenor  fEAc <fAjywp)y  son  of  Chalcodon  and  of 
Imenargte  or  Melanippe,  and  prince  of  the  Abantesf 
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in  Euboea,  whom  he  led  against  Troy.  He  was 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen ; he  was  lulled  before 
Troy  by  Agenor. 

Elens  is  (’EAeiarir,  later  *E Aevrir : *KAsvw6n*f ; 
Leosina  or  Lessina),  a town  and  demos  of  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis  was  situated 
N.W.  of  Athens,  on  the  coast  near  the  frontiers  of 
Megara.  It  possessed  a magnificent  temple  of  De- 
raeter,  and  it  gave  its  name  to  the  great  festival 
and  mysteries  of  the  Eleusinia,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone. 
The  Eleusinia  were  originally  a festival  peculiar 
to  Eleusis,  which  was  an  independent  state  ; but 
after  the  Eleusinians  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  according  to 
tradition,  the  Eleusinia  became  a festival  common 
to  both  cities,  though  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival  remained  with  the  descendants  of  Eumol- 
pus,  the  king  of  Eleusis.  For  an  account  of  the 
festival  see  Diet  of  Antiq.  art.  Eleusinia. 

Eleuthirae  (*EA«v6*po/ : 'EAfv6cp«i/r),  a town 
in  Attica  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and  after  wards 
voluntarily  united  itself  to  Attica. 

EleuthSrius  (’EA«v0«piot),  a surname  of  Zens, 
as  the  Deliverer.  (Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Eleutnerm.) 

Eleuthema  (’EA tvQipva  ; ’EAcodcproTorj,  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Crete. 

Eleuthenu  ('EKtiStpos  ; Nair-el-KeUry  L e. 
Great  /freer),  a river  forming  the  boundary  between 
Syria  and  Phoenicc,  rose  in  Mt.  Bargylut,  the  N. 
prolongation  of  Lebanon,  and  fell  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Antaradus  and  Tripoli*. 

Ellclua,  a surname  of  Jupiter  at  Rome,  where 
king  Numa  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Elicius  an  altar 
on  the  Aventine.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Etruscans,  who  by  certain  prayers 
and  sacrifices  called  forth  ( e/icieUinl  or  enocuAzxS) 
lightning,  or  invited  Jupiter  to  send  lightning.  Tae 
object  of  calling  down  lightning  was  according  u> 
Livy’s  explanation  to  elicit  prodigies  (ad  prodipa 
elicienda,  Liv.  i.  20.). 

EUmberrum.  [Auscl] 

Elimea,  -ia,  or  EUmiotis  (’EAf/mo,  ’EAi^lo, 
’EAi^arris),  a district  of  Macedonia,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  originally  belonged  to 
Illyria,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains on  the  S.  and  the  Tymphae&n  mountains  oo 
the  W.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Elinmei  ('EA«^u<*- 
Tcu),  were  Epirota. 

Elis  fHAt*,  Dor.’AAtr,  *HActa : *HA«Ies,  Dor. 
*AAtos,  whence  Alii  in  Plautus),  a country  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  by  Achaia  on 
the  N.,  Arcadia  or  the  E.,  Messenia  on  the 
and  the  Ionian  sen  on  the  W.  The  country  uu» 
fertile,  watered  by  the  Alpueus  and  its  tributanes, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  country  in  Greece 
which  produced  flax.  The  Peneus  is  the  o».’y 
other  river  in  Elis  of  any  importance.  Elis  was 
divided  into  3 parts:  — 1.  Elia  Proper  or  Hollow 
Elis  (fi  KofArj  tHA«s),  the  N.  part,  watered  by 
the  Peneus,  of  which  the  capital  was  also  caiki 
Elis.— 2.  Pisitis  (if  nuroris),  the  middle  pertjers, 
of  which  the  capital  was  Pisa.  — 3.  Triphyiii 
(if  Tpi^t/Afa),  the  S.  portion,  of  which  PrLos  va 
the  capital,  lay  between  the  Alpheus  and  tx 
Neda.  — In  the  heroic  times  we  find  the  kingdc* 
of  Nestor  and  the  Pelvdae  in  the  S.  of  Elis  ; wb*k 
the  N.  of  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Epexa 
(’E ntiol\,  with  whom  some  Aetolian  tribes  wtw 
mingled.  On  tbc  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  bj 
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the  Heraclidae,  the  Aetolian  chief  Oxylus  received 
Elis  as  his  share  of  the  conquest ; and  it  was  the 
union  of  his  Aetolian  and  Dorian  followers  with 
the  E pea  ns,  which  formed  the  subsequent  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  under  the  general  name  of 
Eieans.  Elis  owed  its  importance  in  Greece  to 
the  worship  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  near  Pisa,  in 
honour  of  whom  a splendid  festival  was  held  every 
4 years.  [Olympia.]  In  consequence  of  this 
festival  being  common  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  the 
country  of  Elis  was  declared  sacred,  and  its  inha- 
bitants possessed  priestly  privileges.  Being  ex- 
empt from  war  and  the  dangers  of  invasion,  the 
Eieans  become  prosperous  and  wealthy ; their 
towns  were  unwalled  and  their  country  was  richly 
cultivated.  The  prosperity  of  their  country  was 
ruined  by  the  Peloponnesian  War  ; the  Athenians 
were  the  first  to  disregard  the  sanctity  of  the 
country  ; and  from  that  time  it  frequently  had  to 
take  part  in  the  other  contests  of  the  Greeks.  — 
The  town  of  Elis  was  situated  on  the  Peneus,  and 
was  built  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  War  by  the 
inhabitants  of  8 villages,  who  united  together,  and 
thus  formed  one  town.  It  originally  had  no  walls, 
being  sacred  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  but  sub- 
sequently it  was  fortified.  The  inhabitants  of  Elis 
formed  a close  alliance  with  the  Spartans  and  by 
their  means  destroyed  the  rival  city  of  Pisa,  and 
became  the  ruling  city  in  the  country,  r.  c.  572. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  they  quarrelled  with 
the  Spartans,  because  the  latter  bad  espoused  the 
cause  of  Lepraeum,  which  had  revolted  from  Elis. 
The  Eieans  retaliated  upon  the  Spartans  by  ex- 
cluding them  from  the  Olympic  games. 

Ellso.  [Aliso.] 

Elis  sa.  [Dido.] 

Eltfpia  (’EAAowia).  1.  A district  in  the  N. 
of  Euboea,  near  the  promontory  Cenaeum,  with  a 
town  of  the  same  name  which  disappeared  at  an 
early  period  : the  whole  island  of  Euboea  is  some- 
times called  Ellopia.  — 2.  An  ancient  name  of  the 
district  about  Dodona  in  Epirus. 

Eldne  (’HArfooj),  a town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in 
Thessaly,  afterwards  called  Llmone  (Astfu&rr)). 

Elpenor  (*E \rfjymp\  one  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses,  who  were  metamorphosed  by  Circe  into 
swine,  and  afterwards  back  into  men.  Intoxicated 
w ith  wine,  Elpenor  one  day  fell  asleep  on  the  roof 
of  Circe’s  residence,  and  in  his  attempt  to  rise  he 
fell  down  and  broke  his  neck.  When  Ulysses 
was  in  the  lower  world,  he  met  the  shade  of  El- 
penor, who  implored  him  to  bum  his  body.  After 
his  return  to  the  upper  world,  Ulysses  complied 
with  this  request  of  his  friend. 

Hpinlce  (’EAirudirTj),  daughter  of  Miltiades, 
and  sister  of  Cimon,  married  Callias.  [Callias.] 
Elos&tes,  n people  in  Aquitania  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  Their  chief  town  was  Elisa.  (Nr. 
Euse  or  Euiu.')  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Rufinus, 
the  minister  of  Arcadius. 

Eljhnaei,  Eljhni.  [ F.lymais.] 

Elymais.  a district  of  Susiona,  extending  from 
the  river  EuJaeus  on  the  W.  to  the  Oroatis  on  the 
E..  derived  its  name  from  the  Elymaei  or  Elymi 
oIol,  TSAw/i oi),  a warlike  and  predatory 
people,  who  are  also  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Great  Media : in  the  Persian  armies  they  served 
as  archers.  These  Elymaei  were  probably  among 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  N.  of 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf:  in  the  0.  T.  Susiana 
is  called  Elam. 
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Elymi.  [Elymus.] 

Elymiotis.  [Eli.mea.] 

El^mus  C'EAu/xor),  a Trojan,  natural  son  of 
Anchises  and  brother  of  Eryx.  Previous  to  the 
emigration  of  Aeneas,  Elymus  and  Aegestus  had 
fled  from  Troy  to  Sicily,  and  had  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Crimisus.  When  afterwards 
Aeneas  also  arrived  there,  he  built  for  them  the 
towns  of  Aegesta  and  Elyme.  The  Trojans  who 
settled  in  that  part  of  Sicily  called  themselves 
Elymi,  after  Elymus. 

Eljh’ua  ("EAupor),  a town  in  the  W.  of  Crete, 
S.  of  Cydonia. 

Eljrsium  (’HA&riop  w43wr,  later  simply  ’HAiJ- 
fftov),  the  Ely  sum  fields.  In  Homer  (Od.  iv.  .563) 
Elysium  forms  no  part  of  the  realms  of  the  dead  ; 
he  places  it  on  the  W.  of  the  earth,  near  Ocean, 
and  describes  it  as  a happy  land,  where  there  is 
neither  snow,  nor  cold,  nor  rain,  and  always  fanned 
by  the  delightful  breezes  of  Zephyrus.  Hither  fa- 
voured heroes,  like  Menelaus,  pass  without  dying, 
and  live  happy  under  the  rule  of  Rhadamanthya. 
— The  Elysium  of  Hesiod  and  Pindar  are  in  the 
Isles  of  the  Blessed  (paxdpwv  v7j<roi),  which  they 
place  in  the  Ocean.  From  these  legends  arose  the 
fabulous  island  of  Atlantis.  — The  Elysium  of 
Virgil  is  part  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  residence 
of  tne  shades  of  the  Blessed. 

Em&thla  (*Hpo0ia:  ’H/xcUhcvs),  a district  of 
Macedonia,  between  the  HaJiacmon  and  the  Axiua, 
formerly  part  of  Paeonia,  and  the  original  seat  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  The  poets  frequently 
give  the  name  of  Emathia  to  the  whole  of  Mace- 
donia, and  sometimes  even  to  the  neighbouring 
Thessaly. 

Emathldes,  the  9 daughters  of  Pieras,  king  of 
Emathia. 

Em&thlon  (’H/uafliwv),  son  of  Tithonus  and 
Eos.  brother  of  Memnon,  was  slain  by  Hercules. 

Embdllma  (’E/xfdAi/xa),  a city  of  the  Paropa- 
misadae  in  N.  India,  near  the  fortress  of  Aornos, 
16  days’  march  from  the  Indus.  (Q.  Curt.) 

Emesa  or  Emissa  ( 'Epsua,  ’'E utaaa  : ’Ejuscttj- 
vis  : Hums  or  Homs),  a city  of  Syria,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Orontes,  in  the  province  of  Apamcne, 
but  afterwards  the  capital  of  Phoenice  Libanesia, 
was  in  Strabo’s  time  the  residence  of  independent 
Arabian  princes  ; but  under  Carncalla  it  was  made 
a colony  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  It  is  a remarkable 
place  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  being 
the  native  city  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  of  Elagabalus,  who  exchanged  the 
high  priesthood  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Sun 
in  this  city  for  the  imperial  purple,  and  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  Severn s ; and  also  the  scene  of 
the  decisive  battle  between  Aurelian  and  Zenobia, 
a.  d.  273. 

Emmenldae  a princely  family  at 

Agrigentum,  which  traced  their  origin  to  the  my- 
thical hero  Polvnices.  Among  its  members  we 
know  Emmcnidea  (from  whom  the  family  derived 
its  name)  the  father  of  Aenesidamus,  whose  sons 
Theron  and  Xonocratcs  are  celebrated  by  Pindar 
as  victors  at  the  great  games  of  Greece. 

Emodi  Montes,  or -us,  or  -es,  or  -on  (ra  *H^ia>- 
3A  oprj,  rb  opoj,  or  6 ’Hftw&is  : Himalaya 

M.\  a range  of  mountains  N.  of  India,  forming  the 
prolongation  E. wards  of  the  Pnropamisus. 

EmpSdfolet  (’E^tt«5okA7}s),  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  flourished  about  b.  c.  444.  Although  he 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family. 
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fie  joined  the  revolution  in  which  Thrasydaeus,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Tberon,  was  expelled.  His 
seal  in  the  establishment  of  political  equality  is 
said  to  have  been  manifested  by  his  magnanimous 
support  of  the  poor,  by  his  severity  in  persecuting 
the  overbearing  conduct  of  the  aristocrats,  and  in 
his  declining  tho  sovereignty  which  was  offered  to 
him.  His  brilliant  oratory,  his  penetrating  know- 
ledge of  nature,  and  the  reputation  of  his  mar- 
vellous powers,  which  he  had  acquired  by  curing 
diseases,  by  his  successful  exertions  in  removing 
marshy  districts  and  in  averting  epidemics  and 
obnoxious  winds,  spread  a lustre  around  his  name. 
He  was  called  a magician  and  he  appears 

to  have  attributed  to  himself  miraculous  powers. 
He  travelled  in  Greece  and  Italy,  and  made 
some  stay  at  Athens.  His  death  is  said  to  have 
been  marvellous,  like  his  life.  One  tradition 
represented  him  as  having  been  removed  from  the 
earth,  like  a divine  being  ; and  another  related  that 
he  threw  himself  into  the  flames  of  mount  Aetna, 
that  by  his  sudden  disappearance  he  might  be  be- 
lieved to  be  a god  ; but  it  was  added  that  the  vol- 
cano threw  up  one  of  his  sandals,  and  thus  revealed 
the  manner  of  his  death.  The  rhetorician  Gorgias 
was  a disciple  of  Empedocles.  — The  works  of 
Empedocles  were  all  in  verse.  The  two  most  im- 
portant were  a didactic  poem  on  nature  (Ilepl  4>v- 
<retts),  of  which  considerable  fragments  are  extant, 
and  a poem,  entitled  Ka&apjwf,  which  seems  to 
have  recommended  good  moral  conduct  as  the 
means  of  averting  epidemic*  and  other  evils.  Lu- 
cretius, the  grentest  of  all  didactic  poets,  speaks  of 
Empedocles  with  enthusiasm,  and  evidently  makes 
him  his  model.  Empedocles  was  acquainted  with 
the  theories  of  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pythagoreans  ; 
but  he  did  not  adopt  the  fundamental  principles  of1 
either  school,  although  he  agreed  with  the  latter 
jn  his  belief  in  the  migration  of  souls,  and  in  a 
few  other  points.  With  the  Eleatics  he  agreed  in 
thinking  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  any 
thing  arising  out  of  nothing.  Aristotle  with  justice 
mentions  him  among  the  Ionic  physiologists,  and 
places  him  in  very  close  relation  to  the  atomistic 
philosophers  and  to  Anaxagoras.  Empedocles  first 
established  the  number  of  4 elements,  which  he 
called  the  roots  of  things. 

Empfiriae  or  Emporium  (’E^wopfat,  ’Ejuwo- 
p(?ov,  'EfxrSpiov : 'E^iiroptnjs:  A mpuriat),  a town 
of  the  Indigetes  in  Hispnnia  Tarraconensis  near 
the  Pyrenees,  was  situnted  on  the  river  Clodionus, 
which  formed  the  harbour  of  the  town.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Phocaeans  from  Mass  ilia,  and  was 
divided  into  2 parts,  at  one  time  separated  from 
each  other  by  a wall  : the  part  near  the  coast  being 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  part  towards  the 
interior  by  the  Indigetes.  It  was  subsequently 
colonised  by  Julius  Caesar.  It*  harbour  was  much 
frequented : here  Sripio  Africnnus  first  landed 
when  he  came  to  Spain  in  the  2nd  Punic  War. 

Empillum  {Ampiglione  ?),  a small  town  in  La- 
tium.  near  Tihur. 

Empusa  ("Efiirowra),  a monstrous  spectre,  which 
was  believed  to  devour  human  beings.  It  could 
assume  different  forms,  and  was  sent  by  Hecate  to 
frighten  travellers.  It  was  believed  usually  to 
appear  with  one  leg  of  brass  and  the  other  of  an 
ass,  whence  it  was  called  6ro(TKt\ts  or  dyoKoikij. 
The  Lnmiae  and  Mormolvceia,  who  assumed  the 
funn  of  handsome  women  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing young  men,  and  then  sucked  their  blood  like 
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vampvra  and  ate  their  flesh,  were  reckoned  among 
the  Empusae. 

EnarephSruB  ('EvapV?<popot),  son  of  Hippocoon, 
a passionate  suitor  of  Helen,  when  she  was  ret 
quite  young.  Tyndareus,  therefore,  entrusted  the 
maiden  to  the  care  of  Theseus.  Enarephonis  had 
a heroum  at  Sparta. 

EncH&dus  (’Ey/cJkaSot),  son  of  Tartarus  and  Ge, 
and  one  of  the  hundred-armed  giants  who  made 
war  upon  the  gods.  He  was  killed,  according  to 
some,  by  n flash  of  lightning,  by  Zeus,  who  buried 
him  under  mount  Aetna ; according  to  others, 
Athena  killed  him  with  her  chariot,  or  threw  upon 
him  the  island  of  Sicily. 

EnchSles  (*E7x*A«*st  also  ’E7x«a6u, 

Akm),  an  Illyrian  tribe. 

Endoeus  ("'Evdotor),  an  Athenian  statuary,  is 
called  a disciple  of  Daedalus,  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  on  his  flight  from  Crete.  This 
statement  mast  be  taken  to  express,  not  the  time 
at  which  he  lived,  but  the  style  of  art  which  he 
practised.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  in  the  time 
of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons,  about  & c.  560. 

Endymlon  (>E*'8ojiW),  a youth  distinguished 
by  his  beauty,  and  renowned  in  ancient  story  for 
his  perpetual  sleep.  Some  traditions  about  En- 
dymion  refer  us  to  Elis,  and  others  to  Caria,  and 
others  again  are  a combination  of  the  two.  Ac- 
cording to  one  set  of  legend*,  he  was  a son  of 
Aethlius  and  Calyce,  or  of  Zeus  and  Calyce.  and 
succeeded  A£thlius  in  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  Others 
related  that  he  had  come  from  Elis  to  mount 
Latmus  in  Caria,  whence  he  is  called  the  Latmian 
(Latmius).  As  he  slept  on  Latmus,  his  surprising 
beauty  warmed  the  cold  heart  of  Selene  (the  moon), 
who  came  down  to  him,  kissed  him.  and  lay  by 
his  side.  His  eternal  sleep  on  Latmus  is  assigned 
to  different  causes  ; but  it  was  generally  believed 
that  Selene  had  sent  him  to  sleep,  that  she  might 
be  able  to  kiss  him  without  his  knowledge.  By 
Selene  he  had  50  daughters.  There  is  a beautiful 
statue  of  a sleeping  Endymion  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Eugyum  ("Eyyvoy  or  'Eyyvi ov : ’Eyyvlyt>i,  En- 
gninus : Gangi)%  a town  in  the  interior  of  Sicily 
near  the  sources  of  the  Monalus,  was  originally  a 
town  of  the  Siculi,  but  is  said  to  have  been  colo- 
nised by  the  Cretans  under  Minos:  it  postcard  a 
celebrated  temple  of  the  great  mother  of  the  gods. 

EnlpetU  (*E?«**df).  1.  A river  in  Thessaly, 
rises  in  Mt  Othrys,  receives  the  Apidanus  near 
Pharsalus,  and  flows  into  the  Peneus.  Poseidon 
assumed  the  form  of  the  god  of  this  river  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  Tyro,  who  was  in  love  with 
Enipeus.  She  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of 
Pelias  and  Neleus.  Ovid  relates  (Afrt.  vi.  Uti) 
that  Neptune  (Poseidon)  having  assumed  the  form 
of  Enipeus,  became  by  I phi  media  the  father  of 
Otus  and  Ephioltea.  — 2.  A small  river  in  Pisatts 
(Elis)  flows  into  the  Alphetis  near  its  mouth.— 
3.  A small  river  in  Macedonia,  which  rises  in 
Olympus. 

Enna  or  Henna  (Two  : ’Ervaior : Castro  Gio- 
vanni ),  an  ancient  and  fortified  town  of  the  Siculi 
in  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Cntana  to  Agrieentum, 
said  to  be  the  centre  of  the  island  ( 

Atar).  It  was  surrounded  by  fertile  plains,  which 
bore  large  crop*  of  wheat  ; it  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  pos- 
sessed a celebrated  temple  of  this  goddes*.  Ac- 
cording to  later  tradition  it  was  in  a flowery  me** 
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dow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enna  that  Pluto 
carried  off  Proserpine,  and  the  care  was  shown 
through  which  the  god  passed  as  he  carried  off  his 
prize.  Its  importance  gradually  declined  from  the 
time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  when  it  was  severely 
punished  by  the  Romans,  because  it  had  attempted 
to  revolt  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Ennius,  Q.,  the  Roman  poet,  was  bom  at  Ru- 
diae,  in  Calabria,  b.  c.  239.  He  was  a Greek  by 
birth,  but  a subject  of  Rome,  and  served  in  the 
Roman  armies.  In  204  Cato,  who  was  then 
quaestor,  found  Ennius  in  Sardinia,  and  brought 
him  in  his  train  to  Rome.  In  189  Ennius  accom- 
panied M.  Fulvius  Nohilior  during  the  Aotolian 
campaign,  and  shared  his  triumph.  Through  the 
son  of  Xobilior,  Ennius,  when  far  advanced  in  life, 
obtained  the  rights  of  a Roman  citizen.  He  dwelt 
in  a humble  house  on  the  Aventine,  and  maintained 
himself  by  acting  os  a preceptor  to  the  youths  of 
the  Roman  nobles.  He  lived  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy  with  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus. 
He  died  169,  at  the  age  of  70.  He  was  buried  in 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Scipios,  and  his  bust  whs 
allowed  a place  among  the  effigies  of  that  noble 
house.  Ennius  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  ns 
the  father  of  their  poetry  {alter  Homeru$%  Hor.  Ep. 
ii  1.  50).  Cicero  calls  him  Summit*  po'eta  nosier ; 
and  Virgil  was  not  ashamed  to  borrow  many  of 
bis  thoughts,  and  not  a few  of  his  expressions. 
All  the  works  of  Ennius  are  lost  with  the 
exception  of  a few  fragments.  His  most  im- 
portant work  was  an  epic  poem,  in  dactylic  hex- 
ameters, entitled  A rmalium  Libri  xviil,  being 
a history  of  Rome,  commencing  with  the  loves  of 
Mars  and  Rhea,  and  reaching  down  to  his  own 
times.  The  beautiful  history  of  the  kings  in  Livy 
may  have  been  taken  from  Ennius.  No  great 
space,  however,  was  allotted  to  the  earlier  records, 
for  the  contest  with  Hannibal,  which  was  described 
tilth  great  minuteness,  commenced  with  the  7th 
hook,  the  first  Punic  war  being  passed  over  alto- 
gether. He  wrote  numerous  tragedies,  which 
appear  to  have  been  all  translations  or  adaptations 
from  the  Greek,  the  metres  of  the  originals  being 
in  most  cases  closely  imitated.  He  wrote  also  a few 
comedies,  and  several  other  works,  such  as  Satirae, 
composed  in  a great  variety  of  metres,  from  which 
circumstance  they  probably  received  their  name  ; 
a didactic  poem,  entitled  Epicharmm ; a panegyric 
on  Scipio  ; Epigrams,  &c.  The  best  collection  of 
the  fragments  of  Ennius  is  by  Hieronymus  Co- 
lumna,  Neapol.  4to.  1590,  reprinted  with  consider- 
able additions,  by  Hesselius,  Arastel.  4 to.  1707. 

Endpe  (*Er«hnj),  a town  in  Messcnia,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Gerenia. 

Entella  ("EvreAAa : Entellinus,  Entellensis : 
Eutella).  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sicani  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island  on  the  W.  side,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Entellus,  one  of  the  companions 
of  the  Trojan  Aegestus.  It  was  subsequently 
seized  and  peopled  by  the  Campanian  mercenaries 
of  Dionysius. 

Eny&lltu  (’EvucUios),  t’ie  Warlike,  frequently 
occurs  in  the  Iliad  (never  in  the  Odyssey)  as  an 
epithet  of  Arcs.  At  a later  time  Enyalius  and 
Ares  were  distinguished  as  2 different  gods  of 
war  ; Enyalius  was  looked  upon  as  a son  of  Ares 
and  Enyo,  or  of  Cronos  and  Rhea.  The  name  is 
evidently  derived  from  Enyo. 

Enyo  (’E* the  goddess  of  war,  who  delights 
in  bloodshed  and  the  destruction  of  towns,  and 
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accompanies  Ares  in  battles.  Respecting  the  Ro- 
man goddess  of  war,  see  Bellona. 

Eordaea  (’EopSafa,  also  ’EopSfa),  a district  and 
town  in  the  N.  W.  of  Macedonia,  inhabited  by  the 
Eordi  (*E opfiol,  also  ’Eop8a?o<). 

Eds  (’Heir,  Att.*E«j),  in  Latin  Aurora,  the 
goddess  of  the  morning  red,  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion and  Thia  or  Euryphassa ; or  of  Pallas, 
according  to  Ovid.  At  the  close  of  every  night 
she  rose  from  the  couch  of  her  spouse  Tithonus, 
and  on  a chariot  drawn  by  the  swift  horses  Lasn- 
pus  and  Phafc'ton  she  ascended  up  to  heaven  from 
the  river  Occanus,  to  announce  the  coming  light 
of  the  sun  to  the  gods  as  well  as  to  mortals.  In 
the  Homeric  poeais  Eos  not  only  announces  the 
coming  Sun,  but  accompanies  him  throughout  the 
day,  and  her  career  iB  not  complete  till  the  even- 
ing ; hence  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  the  daylight,  and  was  completely  identified  by 
the  tragic  writers  with  Hem  era.  She  carried  off 
several  youths  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  such 
as  Orion,  Chphaz.uk,  and  Tithonus,  whence  she 
is  called  by  Ovid  TUhtmia  conjux.  She  bore 
Memnon  to  Tithonus.  [Mem non.]  By  Astraeus 
she  became  the  mother  of  Zephyrus,  Boreas,  Notus, 
Hcosphonis,  and  other  stars. 

Epimlnondas  (’Eirafivii'&jj'Sar,  ’Esrofiowi'Jaj), 
the  Theban  general  and  statesman,  son  of  Polym- 
nis,  was  bom  and  reared  in  poverty,  though  his 
blood  was  noble.  His  close  and  enduring  friend- 
ship with  Pelopidas  is  said  to  hare  originated  in 
the  campaign  in  which  they  served  together  on  the 
Spartan  side  against  Mantinea,  where  Pelopidas 
having  fallen  in  a battle,  apparently  dead,  Epami- 
nondas  protected  his  body  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  own  life,  b.  c.  385.  After  the  Spartans  had  been 
expelled  from  Thebes,  379,  Epaminondas  took  an 
active  part  in  public  adairs.  In  371  he  was  one  of 
the  Theban  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  so 
fatal  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which  the  success 
of  Thebes  is  said  to  have  been  owing  mainly  to 
the  tactics  of  Epaminondas.  He  it  was  who  most 
strongly  urged  the  giving  battle,  while  he  em- 
ployed oil  the  means  in  his  power  to  raise  the 
courage  of  his  countrymen,  not  excluding  even 
omens  and  oracles,  for  which,  when  unfavourable, 
he  had  but  recently  expressed  his  contempt  In 
369  he  was  one  of  the  generals  in  the  1st  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans ; and  before  leav- 
ing Peloponnesus  he  restored  the  Messenians  to 
their  country  and  established  a new  city,  named 
Messene.  On  their  return  home  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  were  impeached  by  their  enemies,  on  a 
capital  charge  of  having  retained  their  command 
beyond  the  legal  terra.  The  fact  itself  was  true 
enough  ; but  they  were  b^th  honourably  acquitted, 
Epaminondas  having  expressed  his  willingness  to 
die  if  the  Thebans  would  record  that  he  had  been 
put  to  death  because  he  had  humbled  Sparta  and 
taught  his  countrymen  to  face  and  to  conquer  her 
armies.  In  368  he  again  led  a Theban  army  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  but  did  not  advance  far,  and,  on 
his  return,  was  repulsed  by  Chabrias  in  an  attack 
which  he  made  on  Corinth.  In  the  same  year  we 
find  him  serv  ing,  but  not  as  general,  in  the  Theban 
army  which  was  sent  into  Thessaly  to  rescue  Pelo- 
pidas from  Alexander  of  Pherae,  and  which  was 
saved  from  utter  destruction  only  by  the  ability  of 
Epaminondas.  In  367  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of 
another  force  to  release  Pelopidas,  and  accomplished 
his  object  without  even  striking  a blow,  and  by 
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the  mere  prestige  of  his  name.  In  366  he  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus  for  the  3rd  time,  and  in  362  for 
the  4 th  time.  In  the  latter  year  he  gained  a brilliant 
victory  over  the  Lacedaemonians  at  MantinCa  ; but 
in  the  full  career  of  victory  he  received  a mortal 
wound.  He  was  told  that  his  death  would  follow 
directly  on  the  javelin  being  extracted  from  the 
wound ; and  he  would  not  allow  this  to  be  done 
till  he  had  been  assured  that  bis  shield  was  safe, 
and  that  the  victory  was  with  his  countrymen.  It 
was  a disputed  point  by  whose  hand  he  fell : 
among  others,  the  honour  was  assigned  to  Gryllus, 
the  son  of  Xenophon.  Epaminondas  was  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  Greece.  He  raised  Thebes  to 
the  supremacy  of  Greece,  which  she  lost  almost  as 
soon  as  he  died.  Both  in  public  and  in  private 
life  he  was  distingoished  by  integrity  and  upright* 
nesa,  and  he  carried  into  daily  practice  the  lessons 
of  philosophy,  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  student 

Epaphrdditua  (’Evo^dStror).  L A freed  man 
and  favourite  of  the  emperor  Nero.  He  assisted 
Nero  in  killing  himself,  and  he  was  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  Domitian.  The  philosopher  Epictetus 
was  his  freedman.—  2.  M.  Mettlus  Epaphrodi- 
tus,  of  Chaeronea,  a Greek  grammarian,  the  slave 
and  afterwards  the  freedman  of  Modeslua,  the  prae- 
fect  of  Egypt.  He  subsequently  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  resided  in  the  reign  of  Nero  and  down 
to  the  time  of  Nenra.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
grammatical  works  and  commentaries. 

Epaphua  CErapos),  son  of  Zeus  and  Io,  bom 
on  the  river  Nile,  after  the  long  wanderings  of  his 
mother.  He  was  concealed  by  the  Curetes,  at  the 
request  of  Hera,  but  was  discovered  by  Io  in 
Syria.  He  subsequently  became  king  of  Egypt, 
married  Memphis,  a daughter  of  Nilus,  or,  according 
to  others,  Cassiopea,  and  built  the  city  of  Memphis. 
He  had  a daughter  Libya,  from  whom  Libya 
(Africa)  received  its  name. 

Epei.  [Elis.] 

Epetlum  (’EireTior : nr.  Strolmecz,  Ru.),  a town 
of  the  Lissii  in  Dalmatia  with  a good  harbour. 

Epeus  (’Eir«idf ).  L Son  of  Endymion,  king  in 
Elis,  from  whom  the  Epei  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name.  — 2.  Son  of  Panopeus,  went  with  30 
ships  from  the  Cyclades  to  Trov.  He  built  the 
wooden  horse  with  the  assistance  of  Athena. 

Epheaua  ("'Epeo os : 'Eptaios  : Ru.  near  Ayasa- 
luk.  i.  e.  "A7101  0*0*0701,  the  title  of  St.  John), 
the  chief  of  the  12  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Carians  and  Lcleges,  and  to  have  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Androclus,  the  son  of  Codrus,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Ionian  migration.  It  stood  a 
little  S*  of  the  river  Carter,  near  its  mouth,  where 
a marshy  plain,  extending  S.  from  the  river,  is 
bounded  by  two  hills.  Prion  or  Lepre  on  the  E., 
and  Corcssus  on  the  S.  The  city  was  built  ori- 
ginally on  Mt.  Cotcssus,  but,  in  the  time  of  Croesus, 
the  people  transferred  their  habitations  to  the 
valley,  whence  Lysimachus,  the  general  of  Alex- 
ander, compelled  them  again  to  remove  to  M Prion. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  city  was  a lake,  communi- 
cating with  the  Carter,  and  fanning  the  inner 
harbour,  now  a marsh  ; the  outer  harbour  (irdvofh 
/*ot)  was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In 
the  plain,  E.  of  the  fake,  and  N.E.  of  the  city,  be- 
yond its  walls,  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  Ar- 
temis, which  was  built  in  the  6th  century  a c.,  by 
an  architect  named  Chcrsiphron,  and,  after  being 
burnt  down  by  Herostratus  in  the  night  on  which 
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Alexander  the  Great  was  bom  (Oct.  13 — 14,  AC. 
356 ).  was  restored  by  the  joint  effort*  of  all  the 
Ionian  states,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  : nothing  now  remains  of  the 
temple,  except  some  trace#  of  its  foundations.  The 
temple  was  also  celebrated  as  an  asylum,  till  Au- 
gustus deprived  it  of  that  privilege.  The  other 
buildings  at  Ephesus,  of  whicn  there  are  any  ruins, 
are  the  agora,  theatre,  odeum,  stadium,  gymnasium, 
and  baths,  temples  of  Zeus  Olympius  and  of  Julius 
Caesar,  and  a large  building  near  the  inner  harbour : 
the  foundations  of  the  walls  may  also  be  traced. — 
With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  Ephesus  fell  under  the 
power  successively  of  Croesus,  the  Persians,  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  Romans.  It  was  al wav* 
very  flourishing,  and  became  even  more  *0  as  the 
other  Ionian  cities  decayed.  It  was  greatly  fa- 
voured by  its  Greek  rulers,  especially  by  Lysima- 
chus,  who,  in  honour  of  his  second  wife,  gave  it 
her  name,  Arsinoc,  which,  however,  it  did  not 
long  retain.  Attalus  II.  Philadelphus  constructed 
docks  far  it,  and  improved  its  harbours.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  city  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
is  conspicuous  in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  both  St  Paul  and  St  John  having  laboured 
in  it,  and  addressed  epistles  to  the  church  of 
Ephesus  ; and  at  one  time  its  bishop  possessed  the 
rank  and  power  of  a patriarch  over  the  churches 
in  the  province  of  Asia.  Its  position,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbours,  made  it  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  trade  of  all  Asia  within  the  Taurus  ; and 
its  downfall  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
its  harbours  by  the  deposits  of  the  Cayster.  — In 
the  earliest  times  Ephesus  was  called  by  various 
names,  Alope,  Ortygia,  Morges,  Smyrna  Tnicheia, 
Samomia,  and  Ptelea. 

Ephialtes  ('E<pid\rnt).  L One  of  the  Aloldae. 
[Alobus.]  — - 2.  A Malum,  who  in  Ac.  480,  when 
Leonidas  was  defending  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
guided  a body  of  Persians  over  the  mountain  path, 
and  thus  enabled  them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks.— 3.  An  Athenian  statesman,  was  a friend 
and  partisan  of  Periclea,  whom  be  assisted  in 
earn  ing  his  political  measures.  He  is  mentioned 
in  particular  as  chiefly  instrumental  in  that  abridg- 
ment of  the  power  of  the  Areopagus,  which  in- 
flicted such  a blow  on  the  oligarchical  party,  and 
against  which  the  Eumenidrt  of  Aeachrlut  was 
directed.  II  is  services  to  the  democratic  cause 
excited  the  rancorous  enmity  of  some  of  the  oli- 
garchs, and  led  to  his  assassination  during  the 
night,  probably  in  456. 

Ephippus  (’Lpiwwoi).  L An  Athenian  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy.— 2.  Of  Olynthus,  a Greek 
historian  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Eph8ruB  (*E<popor),  of  Cyniae  in  Aeolis,  a cele- 
brated Greek  historian,  was  a contemporary  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  flourished  about  a c. 
340.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Isocrates,  of  whoee 
pupils  he  and  Theopompus  were  considered  the 
most  distinguished.  On  the  advice  of  Theopompus 
he  wrote  A History  (T< rropicu)  in  30  books,  which 
began  with  the  return  of  the  Heradidae,  and  came 
down  to  the  siege  of  Pcrinthu*  in  341.  It  treated 
of  the  history  of  the  barbarians  as  w*ell  as  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  thus  the  first  attempt  at  writing 
a universal  history'  that  was  ever  made  in  Greece. 
It  embraced  a period  of  750  years,  and  each  of  the 
30  books  contained  a compact  portion  of  the  his- 
tory, which  farmed  a complete  whole  by  itself- 
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Ephorus  did  not  live  to  complete  the  work,  and 
it  was  finished  by  his  son  Demophilus.  Diyllus 
began  his  history  at  the  point  at  which  the  work 
of  Ephorus  left  off.  Ephorus  also  wrote  a few 
other  w'orks  of  less  importance,  of  which  the  titles 
only  are  preserved  by  the  grammarians.  Of  the 
history  likewise  we  have  nothing  but  fragments. 
It  was  written  in  a clear  and  polished  style,  but 
was  at  the  same  time  deficient  in  power  and  energy. 
Ephorus  appears  to  have  been  faithful  and  impartial 
in  the  narration  of  erents ; but  he  did  not  always 
follow  the  best  authorities,  and  in  the  later  part 
of  his  work  he  frequently  differed  from  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  on  points  on  which 
they  are  entitled  to  credit.  Diodorus  Siculus  made 
great  use  of  the  work  of  Ephorus.  The  fragments  of 
nis  work  have  been  published  by  Marx,  Carlsruhe, 
1815,  and  in  M tiller’s  Fraupn.  Ilittoricor.  Grace. 
Paris,  1841. 

Ephjfra  i'F.<pvpa).  1.  The  ancient  name  of 
Corinth  [Corinthus.]*— 2.  An  ancient  town  of 
the  Pelasgi  near  the  river  Selleis  in  Elis.  — 3.  A 
town  in  Thessaly,  afterward*  called  Cranon.— -4. 
A town  in  Epirus,  afterwards  called  Cichvrus. 
— 5.  A small  town  in  the  district  of  Agraea  in 
Aetolia. 

EpicastS  (’Ey.irthmj),  commonly  called  Jocaste. 

Epicephesla  (’Exunppipria  : ‘Et< mj^oios),  a 
demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Oeneis. 

Epicharmui  (’E vlxappos),  the  chief  comic  poet 
among  the  Dorians,  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Cos, 
about  b.  c.  540.  His  father,  Eiothales,  was  a 
physician,  of  the  race  of  the  Asclepiads.  At  the  age 
of  3 months,  Epicharmus  was  carried  to  Megara,  in 
Sicily ; thenoe  he  removed  to  Syracuse,  when  Megara 
was  destroyed  by  Gelon  (484  or  483).  Here  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  was  prolonged 
throughout  the  reign  of  Hieron,  at  whose  court 
Epicharmus  associated  with  the  other  great  writers 
of  the  time,  and  among  them  with  Aeschylus.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  90  (450),  or,  according  to  Lucian, 
97  (443).  Epicharmus  was  a Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, and  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  both  physical  and  metaphy- 
sical. He  is  said  to  have  followed  for  some  time 
his  father’s  profession  of  medicine  ; and  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  commence  writing  comedies  till  his 
removal  to  Syracuse.  Comedy  had  for  some  time 
existed  at  Megara  in  Sicily,  which  was  a colony 
from  Megara  on  the  Isthmus,  the  latter  of  which 
towns  disputed  with  the  Athenians  the  invention  of 
comedy.  But  the  comedy  at  the  Sicilian  Megara 
before  Epicharmus  seems  to  have  been  little  more 
than  a low  buffoonery.  It  was  he,  together  with 
Phormis,  who  gave  it  a new  form,  and  introduced 
a regular  plot.  The  number  of  his  comedies  is 
differently  stated  at  52,  or  at  35.  There  are  still 
extant  35  titles.  The  majority  of  them  are  on  my- 
thological subjects,  that  is,  travesties  of  the  heroic 
myths,  and  these  plays  no  doubt  very  much  re- 
sembled the  satvric  dramas  of  the  Athenians.  But 
besides  mythology,  Epicharmus  wrote  on  other 
subjects,  political,  moral,  relating  to  manners  and 
customs  Ac.  The  style  of  his  plays  appears  to 
have  been  a curious  mixture  of  the  broad  buffoonery 
which  distinguished  the  old  Megarian  comedy,  and 
of  the  sententious  wisdom  of  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losopher. His  language  was  remarkably  elegant : 
he  was  celebrated  for  his  choice  of  epithets : his 
plays  abounded,  as  the  extant  fragments  prove, 
with  philosophical  and  moral  maxims.  He  was 
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imitated  by  Crates,  and  also  by  Plautus,  as  we 
learn  from  the  line  of  Horace  (EpisL  ii.  1.  58), — 
“ Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi." 
The  parasite,  who  forms  so  conspicuous  a character 
in  the  plays  of  the  new  comedy,  is  first  found  in 
Epicharmus. 

Epicnemidii  Locri.  [Looms.] 

Epicrates  (’EirucpelTTjs).  L An  Athenian,  took 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  30  Tyrants  ; but  after- 
wards, when  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  Persian 
king  Artaxerxes,  he  waa  accused  of  corruption  in 
receiving  money  from  Artaxerxes.  He  appears  to 
have  been  acquitted  this  time  ; but  he  was  tried 
on  a later  occasion,  on  another  charge  of  corruption, 
and  only  escaped  death  by  a voluntary  exile.  He 
was  ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets  for  his  large  beard, 
and  for  this  reason  was  called  aaxfcr<pop6s.  — 2.  Of 
Ambracia,  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy. 

Epictetus  (’ExbcrijTor), of  H ierapolis  in  Phrygia, 
a celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  was  a freedman  of 
Epaphroditus,  who  was  himself  a freedman  of 
Nero.  [Epaphroditus.]  He  lived  and  taught 
first  at  Rome,  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  phi- 
losophers by  Domitian,  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus. 
Although  he  was  favoured  by  Hadrian,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  returned  to  Rome  ; for  the  dis- 
courses which  Arrian  took  down  in  writing  were 
delivered  by  Epictetus  when  an  old  man  at  Nico- 
polis.  Only  a few  circumstances  of  his  life  are  re- 
corded, such  as  his  lameness,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
different  ways,  his  poverty,  and  his  few  wants. 
Epictetus  did  not  leave  any  works  behind  him,  and 
the  short  manual  (Enchiridion),  which  bears  his 
name,  was  compiled  from  his  discourses  by  his 
faithful  pupil  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote  the  phi- 
losophical lectures  of  his  master  in  8 books,  from 
which,  though  4 are  lost,  we  are  enabled  to  gain  a 
complete  idea  of  the  way  in  which  Epictetus  con- 
ceived and  taught  the  Stoic  philosophy.  [Ar- 
rian'us.]  Being  deeply  impressed  with  his  voca- 
tion as  a teacher,  he  aimed  in  his  discourses  at 
nothing  else  but  winning  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
to  that  which  was  good,  and  no  one  was  able  to 
resist  the  impression  which  they  produced. 

Epictetus  Phrygia.  [Phrygia.] 

Epicurus  (’Ewikoi^oj),  a celebrated  Greek  phi- 
losopher, and  the  founder  of  a philosophical  school 
called,  after  him,  the  Epicurean.  He  was  a son  of 
Neocles  and  Charestrata,  and  was  bom  a c.  342, 
in  the  island  of  Samos,  where  his  father  had  settled 
as  one  of  the  Athenian  deruchi  ; but  he  belonged 
to  the  Attic  demos  of  Gargettus,  and  hence  is  some- 
times called  the  Gargettian.  (Cic.  ad  Earn.  xv.  16.) 
At  the  age  of  18  Epicurus  came  to  Athens,  and 
there  probably  studied  under  Xenocrates,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  academy.  After  a short 
stay  at  Athens  he  went  to  Colophon,  and  subse- 
quently resided  at  Mytilcne  and  Lampsacus,  in 
which  places  he  was  engaged  for  5 years  in  teach- 
ing philosophy.  In  306,  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  35,  he  again  came  to  Athens,  where  he 
purchased  for  80  minae  a garden — the  famous 
Kfrroi  'EwtKovpov  — in  which  he  established  hi* 
philosophical  school.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  surrounded  by  numerous  friends  ami 
pupils.  His  mode  of  living  was  simple,  temperate, 
and  cheerful  ; and  the  aspersions  of  comic  poets 
and  of  later  philosophers,  who  were  opposed  to 
his  philosophy  and  describe  him  as  a person  de- 
voted to  sensual  pleasures,  do  not  seem  entitled  to 
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the  least  credit.  He  took  no  part  in  public  affair*. 
He  died  in  270,  at  the  age  of  72,  after  a long  and 
painful  illness,  which  he  endured  with  truly  philo- 
sophical patience  and  courage.  — Epicurus  is  said 
to  have  written  300  volumes.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  one  On  Nature  (n«pl  4»t/(r*«y),  in  37 
books.  All  his  works  are  lost  ; but  some  frag- 
ments of  the  work  on  Nature  were  found  among  the 
rolls  at  Herculaneum,  and  were  published  by 
Orelli,  Lips.  1818.  In  his  philosophical  system, 
Epicurus  prided  himself  in  being  independent  of 
all  his  predecessors  ; but  he  was  in  reality  in- 
debted both  to  Democritus  and  the  Cyrenaics.  Epi- 
curus made  ethics  the  most  essential  port  of  his 
philosophical  system,  since  he  regarded  human 
happiness  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  philosophy. 
His  ethical  theory  wns  based  upon  the  dogma  of 
the  Cyrenaics,  that  pleasure  constitutes  the  highest 
happiness,  and  must  consequently  be  the  end  of  all 
human  exertions.  Epicurus,  however,  developed 
and  ennobled  this  theory  in  a manner  which  con- 
stitutes the  real  merit  of  his  philosophy,  and  which 
gained  for  him  so  many  friends  and  admirers  both 
m antiquity  and  in  modem  times.  Pleasure  with 
him  was  not  a mere  momentary  and  transitory  sen- 
sation, but  he  conceived  it  as  something  lasting  and 
imperishable,  consisting  in  pure  and  noble  mental 
enjoyments,  that  is,  in  irapa^la  and  awovia,  or  the 
freedom  from  pain  and  from  all  influences  which 
disturb  the  peace  of  our  mind,  and  thereby  our 
happiness,  which  is  the  result  of  it.  The  summum 
bonum , according  to  him,  consisted  in  this  peace  of 
mind  ; and  this  was  based  upon  $p6wt)<jit%  which 
he  described  as  the  beginning  of  everything  good, 
as  the  origin  of  all  virtues,  and  which  he  himself 
therefore  occasionally  treated  as  the  highest  good 
itself.  — In  the  physical  part  of  his  philosophy,  he 
followed  the  atomistic  doctrines  of  Democritus  and 
Diagoras.  His  views  are  well  known  from  Lucre- 
tius’s poem  De  Rerum  Natnra.  We  obtain  our 
knowledge  and  form  our  conceptions  of  things,  ac- 
cording to  him,  through  (T8v\at  i.  <*.  images  of 
things  which  are  reflected  from  them,  and  pass 
through  our  senses  into  our  minds.  Such  a theory 
is  destructive  of  all  absolute  truth,  and  a mere 
momentary  impression  upon  our  senses  or  feelings 
is  substituted  for  it.  The  deficiencies  of  his  system 
are  most  striking  in  his  views  concerning  the  gods, 
which  drew  upon  him  the  charge  of  atheism.  His 
gods,  like  every  thing  else,  consisted  of  atoms,  and 
our  notions  of  them  are  based  upon  the  «f 8u>Aa 
which  are  reflected  from  them  and  pass  into  our 
minds.  They  were  and  always  had  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  happiness,  which  had  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  laborious  business  of  creating  the 
world  ; and  as  the  government  of  the  world  would 
interfere  with  their  happiness,  he  conceived  them 
as  exercising  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  world 
or  man.  The  pupils  of  Epicurus  were  very  nume- 
rous, and  were  attached  to  their  master  in  a manner 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  But  notwithstanding  the  extraor- 
dinary devotion  of  his  pupils,  there  is  no  philosopher 
in  antiquity  who  has  been  so  violently  attacked  as 
Epicurus.  This  has  been  owing  partly  to  a super- 
ficial knowledge  of  his  philosophy,  and  partly  to 
the  conduct  of  men  who  called  themselves  Epicu- 
rean*, and  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  facility 
with  which  bis  ethical  theory  was  made  the  hand- 
maid of  a sensual  life,  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures. 
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Epicydes  (’EwixvBrjt),  a Syracusan  by  origin, 
but  bom  and  educated  at  Carthage.  He  served, 
together  with  his  elder  brother  Hippocrates  with 
much  distinction  in  the  army  of  Hannibal,  both  in 
Spain  and  Italy  ; and  when,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (a.  c.  216),  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse  sent 
to  make  overtures  to  Hannibal,  that  general  se- 
lected the  2 brothers  as  his  envoys  to  Syracuse. 
They  soon  induced  the  young  king  to  desert  tbe 
Roman  alliance.  Upon  the  murder  of  Hieronymus 
shortly  after,  they  were  the  leaders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian party  at  Syracuse,  and  eventually  became 
masters  of  tbe  city,  which  they  defended  against 
Marcellas.  Epicydes  fled  to  Agrigentum.  when 
he  saw  that  the  fall  of  Syracuse  was  inevitable. 

Epidamntu.  [Dvrrhachium.] 

Epidaurus  ('EwiSavpos : ’EinSavpios).  1.  (Eyi- 
dauro ),  a town  in  Argolis  on  the  Saronic  gulf, 
formed  with  its  territory  Epidaurla  (’EwiSavpia),  a 
district  independent  of  Argos,  and  was  not  in- 
cluded in  Argolis  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Ionians  and  Carians, 
whence  it  w'as  called  Epicarus , but  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Dorians  under  Dciphontes,  who  thus  be- 
came the  ruling  race.  Epidaurus  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Aesculapius,  and  was  to  this 
circumstance  indebted  for  its  importance.  The 
temple  of  this  god,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Greece,  was  situated  about  5 miles 
S.  W.  of  Epidaurus.  A few  mins  of  it  are  still 
extant  The  worship  of  Aesculapius  was  intro- 
duced into  Rome  from  Epidaurus.  See  Aescula- 
pius.—2.  Sumamcd  Limfira  (fl  Aiyrjpd:  Momrm- 
basia  or  Old  Malca*ia)%  a town  in  Laconia,  on  the 
E.  coast,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Epidaurus 
in  Argolis,  possessed  a good  harbour. — 3.  {Old 
Rof/uta),  a town  in  Dalmatia. 

Epidellum  (’EwiS^Xior),  a town  in  Laconia  on 
the  E.  coast  S.  of  Epidaurus  Limera.  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  an  image  of  the  god,  which 
once  thrown  into  the  sea  at  Delos  is  said  to  have 
come  to  land  at  this  place. 

Epigones  (’Ewpys'pTjs).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  flourished  about  b.  c.  380. 
— 2.  Of  Sicyon,  who  has  been  confounded  by 
snme  with  his  namesake  the  comic  poet,  preceded 
Thespis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient 
writer  of  tragedy.  It  is  probable  that  Epigones 
was  the  first  to  introduce  into  the  old  dithyrambic 
and  satyrical  rpayepbia  other  subjects  than  the 
original  one  of  the  fortunes  of  Dionysus.  — 3.  Of 
Byzantium,  a Greek  astronomer,  mentioned  by 
Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Censorinus.  He  professed  to 
have  studied  in  Chaldea,  but  bis  date  is  uncertain. 

Eplgdni  (’Ewiyovoi),  that  is,  “ the  Descendants,” 
the  name  in  ancient  mythology  of  the  sons  of  the  7 
heroes  who  perished  before  Thebes.  [Adrastcs.] 
Ten  years  after  their  death,  the  descendants  of  tbe 
7 heroes  marched  against  Thebes  to  avenge  their 
fathers.  The  names  of  the  Epigoni  are  not  the 
same  in  all  accounts ; but  the  common  lists  contain 
Alcmneon,  Aegialeus.  Diomedes,  Promachus,  Sthe- 
nelus,  Thersander,  and  Euryalus.  Alcmaeon  un- 
dertook the  command,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle, 
and  collected  a considerable  body  of  Argivct.  The 
Thebans  marched  out  against  the  enemy,  under  tbe 
command  of  Laodaruas,  after  whose  death  they 
fled  into  the  city.  On  the  part  of  the  Epigoai, 
Aegialeus  had  fallen.  The  seer  Tiresias,  knowing 
that  the  city  was  doomed  to  fall,  persuaded  the 
inhabitants  to  quit  it,  and  take  their  wives  and 
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children  with  them.  The  Epigoni  thereupon  took  ' 
possession  of  Thebes,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
They  sent  a portion  of  the  booty  and  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  to  Delphi,  and  then  returned 
to  Peloponnesus.  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  was 
made  the  subject  of  epic  and  tragic  poems. 

Epim&nldes  (*Eir<Ju«'f3ijj).  1.  A celebrated 
poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  whose  history  is  to  a 
great  extent  mythical.  He  was  reckoned  among 
the  Curetes,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  the  son  of  a 
nymph.  He  was  a native  of  Phaestus  in  Crete, 
and  appears  to  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
life  at  Cnoesus,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called  a 
Cnossian.  There  is  a legend  that  when  a boy,  he 
was  sent  out  by  his  father  in  search  of  a sheep, 
and  that  seeking  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  mid- 
day sun,  he  went  into  a cave,  and  there  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep,  which  lasted  57  years.  On  waking  and 
returning  home,  he  found  to  his  great  amazement 
that  his  younger  brother  had  in  the  mean  time 
grown  an  old  man.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  164, 157,  or  even  of  229  years. 
— His  visit  to  Athens,  however,  is  an  historical 
feet,  and  determines  his  date.  The  Athenians, 
who  were  visited  by  a plague  in  consequence  of 
the  crime  of  Cylon  [Cylon],  consulted  the  Del- 
phic oracle  about  the  means  of  their  delivery.  The 
god  commanded  them  to  get  their  city  purified, 
and  the  Athenians  invited  Epimenides  to  come 
and  undertake  the  purification.  Epimenides  ac- 
cordingly came  to  Athens,  about  a c.  596,  and 
performed  the  desired  task  by  certain  mysterious 
rites  and  sacrifices,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
plague  ceased.  Epimenides  was  reckoned  by  some 
among  the  7 wise  men  of  Greece  ; but  all  that 
tradition  has  handed  down  about  him  suggests  a 
*ery  different  character  from  that  of  the  seven  ; 
he  must  rather  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  priestly 
bards  and  sages  who  are  generally  comprised  under 
the  name  of  the  Orphici.  Many  works,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  were  attributed  to  him  by  the  an- 
cients, and  the  Apostle  Paul  has  preserved  (7i/«s,  i. 
12)  a celebrated  verse  of  his  against  the  Cretans. 
Epitnetheua.  [Prometheus  and  Pandora.] 
Eplph&nes,  a surname  of  Antiochus  IV.  and 
Antiochus  XI.,  kings  of  Syria. 

Epiphanla  or  5a  ('Eirapdt'tta).  1.  In  Syria 
(0.  T.  Hamath  : Hamah),  in  the  district  of  Cas- 
siotia.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  an  early 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians  ; may  be  presumed,  from 
its  later  name,  to  have  been  restored  or  improved 
by'  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  — 2.  In  Asia  Minor 
( Urzin\  on  the  S.  E.  border  of  Cilicia,  close  to 
the  Pylae  Amanides,  was  formerly  called  Oeuian- 
dus,  and  probably  owed  its  new  name  to  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Pompey  repeopled  this  city  with  some 
of  the  pirates  whom  he  had  conquered.  — There 
were  some  other  Asiatic  cities  of  the  name. 

Epiphanlus  (*Ew»$xfrios),  one  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers, was  bom  near  Eleutheropolis  in  Palestine, 
about  a.  D.  320,  of  Jewish  parents.  He  went  to 
Egypt  when  young,  and  there  appears  to  have 
been  tainted  with  Gnostic  errors,  but  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  some  monks,  and  bv  them 
was  made  a strong  advocate  for  the  monastic  life. 
He  returned  to  Palestine,  and  lived  there  for  some 
time  as  a monk,  having  founded  a monastery  near 
hi*  native  place.  In  a.  d.  367  he  was  chosen 
bishop  of  Constantia,  the  metropolis  of  Cyprus, 
formerly  called  Salami*.  Hi*  writings  shew  him 
to  have  been  a man  of  great  reading ; for  he  was 
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acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  Egyptian, 
and  Latin.  But  he  was  entirely  without  critical  or 
logical  power ; of  real  piety,  but  also  of  a very 
bigoted  and  dogmatical  turn  of  mind,  lie  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  opposition  to  heresy,  and 
especially  to  Origen’s  errors.  He  died  402.  His 
most  important  work  is  entitled  Panarium,  being 
a discourse  against  heresies.  The  best  edition  of 
his  works  is  by  Petavius,  Paris,  1622,  and  Lips. 
1682,  with  a commentary  by  Valesius. 

Epipdlae.  [Syracusak.] 

Epirus  ( "Hirei/jos  : ’HwtipwTTjs,  fern.  'Hrtipunis : 
Albania),  that  is,  M the  mainland/’  a country  in  the 
N.  W.  of  Greece,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from 
Corcyraand  the  other  islands  off  the  coast.  Homer 
give*  the  name  of  Epirus  to  the  whole  of  the  W. 
coast  of  Greece,  thus  including  Acamania  in  it. 
Epirus  was  bounded  by  Illyria  and  Macedonia  on 
the  N.,  by  Thessaly  on  the  E.,  by  Acamania  and 
the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  S.,  and  by  the  Ionian 
sea  on  the  W.  The  principal  mountains  were  the 
Acroceraunii,  forming  the  N.  W.  boundary,  and 
Pindus,  forming  the  E.  boundary  ; besides  which 
there  were  the  mountains  Tom  am*  in  the  E.,  and 
Crania  in  the  S.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  Celyd- 
nus,  Thyamis,  Acheron,  and  Arachthu*.  — The  in- 
habitant* of  Epirus  were  numerous,  but  were  not  of 
pure  Hellenic  blood.  The  original  population  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  Pelasgic  ; and  the  ancient 
oracle  of  Dodona  in  the  country  was  always  re- 
garded as  of  Pelasgic  origin.  These  Pelasgians 
were  subsequently  mingled  with  Illyrians,  who  at 
various  times  invaded  Epirus  and  settled  in  the 
country.  Epirus  contained  14  different  tribes.  Of 
these  the  most  important  were  the  Chaones,  Thes- 
proti  and  Molossi,  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
3 principal  divisions  of  the  country  Chaonia, 
Thrsprotia,  and  Molosris.  The  different  tribes 
were  originally  governed  by  their  own  princes.  The 
Molossian  princes,  who  traced  their  descent  from 
Pyrrhus  (Ncoptoleraus),  son  of  Achilles,  subse- 
quently acquired  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
country,  and  took  the  title  of  kings  of  Epirus.  The 
first  who  bore  this  title  was  Alexander,  who  in- 
vaded Italy  to  assist  the  Taren tines  against  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttii.  and  perished  at  the  battle 
of  Pandosio,  b.  c.  326.  The  most  celebrated  of 
the  later  kings  was  Pyrrhus,  who  carried  on  war 
with  the  Homans.  About  b.  c.  200  the  Epirnts  esta- 
blished a republic  ; and  the  Romans,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Philip,  197,  guaranteed  its  independence. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  support  which  the  Epi- 
rots  afforded  to  Antiochus  and  Perseus,  Aemilius 
Paulus  received  orders  from  the  senate  to  punish 
them  with  the  utmost  severity.  He  destroyed  70 
of  their  towns,  and  sold  150,000  of  the  inhabitant* 
for  slaves.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  country 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this 
devastation. 

Epirus  Nova.  [Illyricum.] 

Epona  (from  tpus,  that  is,  equut),  a Homan  god- 
dess, the  protectress  of  horse*.  Images  of  her, 
either  statues  or  paintings,  were  frequently  seen  in 
uiches  of  stables. 

Epopeus  (*Eir»vr«5s).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  and 
Canace,  came  from  Thessaly  to  Sicyon,  of  which 
place  he  became  king.  He  carried  away  front 
Thebes  the  beautiful  Antiope,  daughter  of  Nvcteus, 
who  therefore  made  war  upon  Epopeus.  The  two 
kings  died  of  the  wounds  which  they  received  in 
the  war.  —2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  who 
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attempted  to  carry  off  Bacchus,  but  were  changed 

by  the  god  into  dolphins. 

Epor&dla  ( Ivrea ),  a town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina  on 
the  Duria  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi,  colonised 
by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  1 00,  on  the  command  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  to  serve  as  a bulwark  against  the 
neighbouring  Alpine  tribes. 

Eporeddrix,  a chieftain  of  the  Aedui,  was  one 
of  the  commanders  of  the  Aeduan  cavalry,  which 
was  sent  to  Caesar’s  aid  against  Vercingctorix,  in 
b.  c.  52 ; but  he  himself  revolted  soon  afterwards  and 
joined  the  enemy. 

Epytua,  a Trojan,  lather  of  Periphas,  who  was 
a companion  of  lulus,  and  is  called  by  the  patro- 
nymic Epy  tides. 

Equeater  (*I twios),  a surname  of  several  divi- 
nities, but  especially  of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  who 
had  created  the  horse,  and  in  whose  honour  horse- 
races were  held. 

Equus  Tutlcus  or  Aequum  Tfitlcum,  a small 

town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium,  21  miles  from 
Beneventum.  The  Scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat.  i.  5. 
87),  supposes,  but  without  sufficient  reasons,  that  it 
is  the  town,  quod  verm  dicere  non  esL 

Erae  ("Epai:  8ighajik$),  a small  but  strong 
seaport  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  N.  of  Teos. 

Erana,  a town  in  M.  A manus,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  Eleutherocilices  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 

ErannoWaa  ( *E payvo€6as  : Gunduk ),  a river 
of  India,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ganges, 
into  which  it  fell  at  Palimbothra. 

Eraainldea  (’Epa<r<ri5»?s),  one  of  the  Athenian 
commanders  at  the  battle  of  Arginusae.  He  was 
among  the  6 commanders  who  returned  to  Athens 
after  the  victory,  and  were  put  to  death,  B.C.  406. 

Eras  In  us  ('Epacrivos).  1.  (Kephalari ),  the  chief 
river  in  Argolis,  rises  in  the  lake  Stymphalus,  then 
disappears  under  the  earth,  rises  again  out  of  the 
mountain  Chaon,  and  after  receiving  the  river 
Phrixus,  flows  through  the  Lemaean  marsh  into 
the  Argolic  gulf.— 2.  A small  river  near  Brauron 
in  Attica. 

Eraaiatr&tna  ('Epaoltrrpcrros),  a celebrated  phy- 
sician and  anatomist,  was  born  at  Iulis  in  the  island 
of  Ceos.  He  was  a pupil  of  Chrysippus  of  Cnidos, 
Mctrodorus,  and  apparently  Theophrastus.  He 
flourished  from  B.  c.  300  to  260.  He  lived  for 
some  time  at  the  court  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  where  he  acquired  great  reputation  by  dis- 
covering that  the  illness  of  Antiochus,  the  king's 
eldest  son,  was  owing  to  his  love  for  his  raother-in- 
law.  Stratonice,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  whom  Seleucus  had  lately 
married.  Erasistratus  afterwards  lived  at  Alex- 
andria, which  was  at  that  time  beginning  to  be  a 
celebrated  medical  school.  He  gave  up  practice  in 
his  old  age,  that  he  might  pursue  his  anatomical 
studies  without  interruption.  He  prosecuted  his 
experiments  in  this  branch  of  medical  science  with 
great  success,  and  with  such  ardour  that  he  is  said 
to  have  dissected  criminals  alive.  He  had  numerous 
pupils  and  followers,  and  a medical  school  bearing 
his  name  continued  to  exist  at  Smyrna  in  Ionia 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Eratldae  (*Epan'5cu).  an  illustrious  family  of 
Ialysus  in  Rhodes,  to  which  Damagetus  and  his 
son  Diagoras  belonged. 

Er&to  (’Eparw).  1.  Wife  of  Areas,  and  mother 
of  Elatus  and  Aphidas.  [ Arcas. J— 2.  One  of  the 
Mnies.  [Ml’sak.] 

Eratosthenes  (Eparoodirns),  of  Cyrene,  was 
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bom  b.  c.  276.  He  first  studied  in  his  native  city 
and  then  at  Athena  He  was  taught  by  Ariston 
of  Chius,  the  philosopher ; Lysanias  of  Cyrene,  the 
grammarian  ; and  Callimachus,  the  poet.  He  left 
Athens  at  the  invitation  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes, 
who  placed  him  over  the  library  at  Alexandria. 
Here  he  continued  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epi- 
phanea.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80,  about  a.  c.  196, 
of  voluntary  starvation,  having  lost  his  sight,  and 
being  tired  of  life.  He  was  a man  of  very  extensive 
learning,  and  wrote  on  almost  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  then  cultivated  — astronomy,  geometry, 
geography,  philosophy,  history,  and  grammar.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  constructed  the  large  anniUar 
or  fixed  circular  instruments  which  were  long  in 
use  at  Alexandria.  His  works  have  perished,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragments.  His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  a systematic  treatise  on  geography, 
entitled  rturypaxpitcdy  in  3 books.  The  first  book, 
which  formed  a soil  of  introduction,  contained  a 
critical  review  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors 
from  the  earliest  to  his  own  times,  and  investigp- 
tions  concerning  the  form  and  nature  of  the  earth, 
which,  according  to  him,  was  an  immovable  globe. 
The  second  book  contained  what  is  now  called 
mathematical  geography.  He  was  the  first  person 
who  attempted  to  measure  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  in  which  attempt  he  brought  forward  and 
used  the  method  which  is  employed  to  the  present 
day.  The  third  book  contained  political  geo- 
graphy, and  gave  descriptions  of  the  various  coun- 
tries, derived  from  the  works  of  earlier  travellers 
and  geographers.  In  order  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  accurate  site  of  each  place,  he  drew  a line  pa- 
rallel with  the  equator,  running  from  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  extreme  east  of  Asia,  and  dividing 
the  whole  of  the  inhabited  earth  into  two  halves. 
Connected  with  this  work  was  a new  map  of  the 
earth,  in  which  towns,  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  climates  were  marked  according  to  his  own 
improved  measurements.  This  important  work  of 
Eratosthenes  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  ancient 
geography.  Strabo,  as  well  as  other  writers,  made 
great  use  of  it.  Eratosthenes  also  wrote  2 poems  on 
astronomical  subjects : one  entitled  'Ep/rijs  or  Koto- 
ortpia/xoly  which  treated  of  the  constellations;  and 
another  entitled  *H pty6rq:  but  the  poem  Karewr-r*- 
puTfxot , which  is  still  extant  under  his  name,  is  not 
the  work  of  Eratosthenes.  He  wrote  several  his- 
torical works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a 
chronological  work  entitled  Xpovoypcupia*  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  dates  of  all  the  important 
events  in  literary,  as  well  as  political  history.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  grammatical  works  was  On 
the  Old  Attic  Comedy  ( Utpl  t)js  ’A  pxaiat  Kuuft’J.eO. 
The  best  collection  of  his  fragments  is  by  Bernhardy, 
Eratosthcnica , Berol.  1822. 

Erbeasua  ('EpSriaais),  a town  in  Sicily,  N.E.  of 
Agrigentum  near  the  sources  of  the  Acragas,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  town  Herbessus 
near  Syracuse. 

Ercta  ( Zlptcri)  or  Elp/cral),  a fortress  in  Sicily 
on  a hill  with  a harbour  near  Panormus. 

Erebus  ("E pstfov),  son  of  Chaos,  begot  Aether 
and  Hemera  (Day)  by  Nyx  (Night),  his  sister. 
The  name  signifies  darkness,  and  is  therefore  ap- 
plied also  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  space  under  the 
earth,  through  which  the  shades  pass  into  Hades. 

Erechtheum.  [Erichthonius.] 

Erechtheus.  [ Erich  thoni  us.] 

Ereaua  or  Eressua  ('E psaor,  "Epurcror:  *£ps> 
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ffiof),  a town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos,  the  birthplace  of  Theophrastus  and  Phanias, 
and,  according  to  some,  of  Sappho. 

Eretria  ('Eptrpta : ‘Eptrpuvs : Palaeo-Castro),nn 
ancient  and  important  town  in  Euboea  on  the  Eu- 
ripus,  with  a celebrated  harbour  Porthmos  ( Porio 
JiM/aJo),  was  founded  by  the  Athenians,  but  had  a 
mixed  population,  among  which  was  a considerable 
number  of  Dorians.  Its  commerce  and  navy  raised 
it  in  early  times  to  importance  ; it  contended  with 
Chalcis  foe  the  supremacy  of  Euboea;  it  ruled  over 
several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  planted 
colonies  m Macedonia  and  Italy.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  B.  c.  490,  and  most  of  its  inha- 
bitants were  carried  away  into  slavery.  Those 
who  were  left  behind  built,  at  a little  distanee  from 
the  old  city,  the  town  of  New  Eretria,  which, 
however,  never  became  a place  of  importance  — 2. 
A town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly  near  Pbarsaius. 

Erginos  (’E pylvos),  son  of  Clymenus,  king  of 
Orchomenos.  After  Clymenus  had  been  killed  at  ; 
Thebes,  Erginas,  who  succeeded  him,  marched 
against  Thebes, and  compelled  them  to  pay  him  an 
annual  tribute  of  100  oxen.  The  Thebans  were 
released  from  the  payment  of  this  tribute  by  Her- 
cules, who  killed  Erginus* 

Erichthfinlu*  (*E ptxMvu>»)r  or  Erecbtheui 
In  the  ancient  myths  these  two 
names  indicate  the  same  person  ; but  later  writers 
mention  2 heroes,  one  of  whom  is  usually  called 
Erichthonius  or  Erechtheus  I.  and  the  other  Erech- 
theus II.  Homer  knows  only  one  Erechtheus,  as 
an  autochthon  and  king  of  Athens;  and  the  first 
writer  who  distinguishes  2 personages  is  Plato. 
— L Erichthonius  or  Erechtheus  I.,  son  of  He- 
phaestus and  Attbis,  the  daughter  of  Cranaus. 
Athena  reared  the  child  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  gods,  and  entrusted  him  to  Agraulos, 
Pandrosos,  and  Herse,  concealed  in  a chest.  They 
were  forbidden  to  open  the  chest,  but  they  dis- 
obeyed the  command.  Upon  opening  the  chest 
they  saw  the  child  in  the  form  of  a serpent,  or 
entwined  by  a serpent,  whereupon  they  were  seised 
with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  the 
rock  of  the  acropolis,  or,  according  to  others,  into 
the  sea.  When  Erichthonius  had  grown  up,  he 
expelled  Amphictyon,  and  became  king  of  Athens. 
His  wife  Pasithea  bore  him  a son  Pandion.  He  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Athena,  to 
have  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Panathenaea, 
and  to  have  built  a temple  of  Athena  on  the  acro- 
polis. When  Athena  and  Poseidon  disputed  about 
tbe  possession  of  Attica,  Erichthonius  declared  in 
favour  of  Athena.  He  was  further  the  first  who 
used  a chariot  with  4 horses,  for  which  reason  he 
-wai  placed  among  the  stars  as  auriga.  He  was 
buried  in  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  was  wor- 
shipped as  a god  after  his  death.  His  famous 
temple,  the  ErechthSum,  stood  on  the  acropolis, 
and  contained  3 separate  temples ; one  of  Athena 
polios  or  the  protectress  of  the  state,  the  Erects 
t Strum  proper  or  sanctuary  of  Erechtheus,  and  the 
J3amirrmum  or  sanctuary  of  Piindrosos.— 2.  Erech- 
t lie  us  JX,  grandson  of  the  former,  son  of  Pandion 
by  Zeuxippo,  and  brother  of  Bute*,  Procne,  and 
Philomela.  After  hw  father's  death,  he  succeeded 
>i  im  as  king  of  Athens,  and  was  regarded  in  later 
times  as  one  of  the  Attic  eponymi.  He  was  married 
to  Praxithea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
eJecrops,  Pandoras,  Metion,  Omeus,  Procris,  Creusa, 
41-hthonia,  and  Orikhyia*  In  the  war  between  the 
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Eleusinians  and  Athenians,  Eumolpus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  was  slain ; whereupon  Poseidon  demanded 
the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus. 
When  one  was  drawn  by  lot,  her  3 sisters  resolved 
to  die  with  her;  and  Erechtheus  himself  was  killed 
by  Zeus  with  a Hash  of  lightning  at  the  request  of 
Poseidon. 

Erichth6nlui,  son  of  Dardantra  and  Bat£a,  hus- 
band of  Astyoche  or  Callirrhoe,  and  father  of  Tros 
or  Assaracus.  He  was  the  wealthiest  of  all  mortals; 
3000  mares  grazed  in  his  fields,  which  were  so 
beautiful,  that  Boreas  fell  in  love  with  them.  He 
is  mentioned  also  among  the  kings  of  Crete. 

Ericinlum,  a town  in  Thessaly  near  Gomphi. 

End  an  us  (’HpiSayos),  a river  god,  a son  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  father  of  Zeuxippc.  He 
is  called  the  king  of  rivers,  and  on  his  banks  amber 
was  found.  In  Homer  the  name  does  not  occur, 
and  the  first  writer  who  mentions  it  is  Hesiod. 
The  position  which  the  ancient  poets  assign  to  the 
river  Eridanus  differed  at  different  times.  In  later 
times  the  Eridanus  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Padus,  because  amber  was  found  at  its  mouth. 
Hence  the  Elcctrides  Itisulae  or  M Amber  Islands” 
are  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  and  here 
Phaethon  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  when 
struck  by  the  lightning  of  Zeus.  The  Latin 
poets  frequently  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  to  the 
Po.  [PiSnl 

Erigon  (’Epf'yw*'),  a tributary  of  the  Axius  in 
Macedonia  the  Agrianus  of  Herodotus.  [Axius.] 

Erigbne  ('Hpiyimj).  L Daughter  of  Icarius, 
beloved  by  Bacchus.  For  the  legend  respecting 
her,  see  Icarius.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Aegisthus  and 
Clytaemnestra,  and  mother  of  Penthilus  by  Orestes. 
Another  legend  relates  that  Orestes  wanted  to  kill 
her  with  her  mother,  but  that  Artemis  removed 
her  to  Attica,  and  there  made  her  her  priestess. 
Others  state  that  Erigone  put  an  end  to  herself 
when  she  heard  that  Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the 
Areopagus. 

Erineus  (’Eptvt6s  or  ‘E pivtiv:  'Epivi-fa, ’Epiyed- 
ttjs),  1.  A small  but  ancient  town  in  Doris,  be- 
longing to  the  Tetrapolis.  [Doris.]— 9.  A town 
in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 

Erinna  ( 'Hplvva),  a Greek  poetess,  a contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Sappho  (about  b.c.  612),  who 
died  at  the  age  of  19,  but  left  behind  her  poems 
which  were  thought  worthy  to  rank  with  those  of 
Homer.  Her  poems  were  of  the  epic  class:  the 
chief  of  them  was  entitled  ’HAcmkItt),  the  Distant 
it  consisted  of  300  lines,  of  which  only  4 are  ex- 
tant. It  was  written  in  a dialect  which  was  a 
mixture  of  the  Doric  and  Aeolic,  and  which  was 
spoken  at  Rhodes,  where,  or  in  the  adjacent  island 
of  Telos,  Erinna  was  born.  She  is  also  called  a 
Lesbian  and  a Mytiicuaean,  on  account  of  her  re- 
sidence in  Lesbos  with  Sappho.  There  are  several 
epigrams  upon  Erinna,  in  which  her  praise  is  cele- 
brated, and  her  untimely  death  is  lamented.  3 epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology  are  ascribed  to  her, 
of  which  the  first  has  the  genuine  air  of  antiquity  ; 
but  the  other  two,  addressed  to  Baucis,  seem  to  be 
a later  fabrication. — Eusebios  mentions  another 
Erinna,  a Greek  poetess,  contemporary  with  De- 
mosthenes and  Philip  of  Macedon,  b.  c.  352  ; but 
this  statement  ought  probably  to  be  rejected. 

Erlnfes-  [Eumkicidrs.] 

Erlphus  (Tpupos),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy. 

Eriph^le  {*Ept<pv\rj\  daughter  of  Talaus  and 
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Lysimache,  and  wife  of  Amphiaraus,  whom  the 
betrayed  for  the  sake  of  the  necklace  of  Harmonia. 
For  details  see  Amphiaraus,  Alcmaeon,  HAR- 
MONIA. 

Erie  (/Egis),  the  goddess  of  Discord.  Homer 
describes  her  as  the  friend  and  sister  of  Ares,  and 
as  delighting  with  him  in  the  tumult  of  war  and 
the  havoc  and  anguish  of  the  battle-field.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  she  was  a daughter  of  Night,  and 
the  poet  describes  her  as  the  mother  of  a variety 
of  allegorical  beings,  which  are  the  causes  or  re- 
presentatives of  man's  misfortunes.  It  was  Eris 
who  threw  the  apple  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods, 
the  cause  of  so  much  suffering  and  war.  [Paris.] 
— Virgil  introduces  Discordia  as  a being  similar 
to  the  Homeric  Eris  ; for  Discordia  appears  in 
company  with  Mars,  Bcllona,  and  the  Furies,  and 
Virgil  is  evidently  imitating  Homer. 

Eliza  (rd  *Epi£a : ’Epi^vdr),  a city  of  Caria, 
on  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  on  the  river 
Chaiis  (or  rather  Calls).  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict was  called  Asia  Erizi-na. 

Eros  C'Epor),  in  Latin,  Amor  or  Cnpldo,  the 
god  of  Love.  In  order  to  understand  the  ancients 
properly  we  must  distinguish  3 gods  of  this  name : 
1.  The  Eros  of  the  ancient  cosmogonies  ; 2.  The 
Eros  of  the  philosophers  and  mysteries,  who  bears 
great  resemblance  to  the  first ; and  3.  The  Eros 
whom  we  meet  with  in  the  epigrammatic  and 
erotic  poets.  Homer  does  not  mention  Eros,  and 
Hesiod,  the  earliest  author  who  speaks  of  him, 
describes  him  as  the  cosmogonic  Eros.  First,  says 
Hesiod,  there  was  Chaos,  then  came  Ge,  Tartarus, 
and  Eros,  the  fairest  among  the  gods,  who  rules 
over  the  minds  and  the  council  of  gods  and  men. 
By  the  philosophers  and  in  the  mysteries  Eros  was 
regarded  ns  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  in  the 
formation  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the 
uniting  power  of  love,  which  brought  order  and 
harmony  among  the  conflicting  elements  of  which 
Chaos  consisted.  The  Orphic  poets  described  him 
as  a son  of  Cronus,  or  as  the  first  of  the  gods  who 
sprang  from  the  world's  egg ; and  in  Plato’s  Sym- 
posium he  is  likewise  called  the  oldest  of  the  gods. 
The  Eros  of  later  poets,  who  gave  rise  to  that 
notion  of  the  god  which  is  most  familiar  to  us,  is 
one  of  the  youngest  of  all  the  gods.  The  parentage 
of  this  Eros  is  very  differently  described.  He  is 
usually  represented  as  a son  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
but  his  father  is  either  Ares  (Mars),  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), or  Hermes  (Mercury).  He  was  at  first 
represented  as  a handsome  youth  ; but  shortly  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  epigrammatists 
and  erotic  poet*  represented  him  as  a wanton  boy, 
ef  whom  a thousand  tricks  and  cruel  sports  were 
related,  and  from  whom  neither  gods  nor  men  were 
safe.  In  this  stage  Eros  has  nothing  to  do  with 
uniting  the  discordant  elements  of  the  universe,  or 
with  the  higher  sympathy  or  love  which  binds 
human  kind  together;  but  he  is  purely  the  god  of 
sensual  love,  who  bears  sway  over  the  inhabitants 
of  Olympus  as  well  as  over  men  and  nil  living 
creatures.  His  arms  consist  of  arrows,  which  he 
carries  in  a golden  quiver,  and  of  torches  which  no 
one  can  touch  with  impunity.  His  arrows  are  of 
different  power : some  are  golden,  and  kindle  love 
in  the  heart  they  wound  ; others  are  blunt  and 
heavy  with  lead,  and  produce  aversion  to  a lover. 
Eros  is  further  represented  with  golden  wings,  and 
as  fluttering  about  like  a bird.  His  eyes  are  some- 
times covered,  so  that  he  acts  blindly.  He  is  the 
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usual  companion  of  his  mother  Aphrodite,  and 
poets  and  artists  represent  him  moreover  as  accom- 
panied by  such  allegorical  beings  as  Pothos,  Hime- 
ros,  Tyche,  Peitho,  the  Charites  or  Muses.  — * 
Anteros,  which  literally  means  return-love,  is  usually 
represented  as  the  god  who  punishes  those  who  did 
not  return  the  love  of  others : thus  he  is  the  avenging 
Eros,  or  a deua  ultor  (Ov.  Met.  xiii.  750).  But  in 
some  accounts  he  is  described  as  a god  opposed  to 
Eros  and  struggling  against  him.  — The  number  of 
Erotes  (Axnores  and  Cupidines)  is  playfully  ex- 
tended ad  libitum  by  later  poets,  and  these  Erotes 
are  described  either  as  sons  of  Aphrodite  or  of 
nymphs.  — Among  the  places  distinguished  for  the 
worship  of  Eros,  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  stands  fore- 
most: there  a quinquennial  festival,  the  Erotidia 
or  Erotia,  was  celebrated  in  his  honour.  In  an- 
cient works  of  art,  Eros  is  represented  either  as  a 
full-grown  youth  of  the  most  perfect  beauty,  or  as 
a wanton  and  sportive  boy.  — Respecting  the  con- 
nection between  Eros  and  Psyche,  see  Psyche. 

ErotiAnua  (’Eporriawfs),  a Greek  grammarian 
or  physician  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  wrote  a work 
still  extant,  entitled  Twv  irap  'IrroKpdrti  A<£ea *r 
2vva ywyf),  Vorum , qvae  apud  Hippocratem  sunt, 
Cof lectio , which  is  dedicated  to  Andromachus,  the 
archiatcr  of  the  emperor.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Franz,  Lips.  1780. 

Embrus  (Rul*r\  a small  tributary  of  the  Mo- 
selle, near  Treves. 

Erymanthus  ('EpvpdvQoi).  1.  A lofty  mountain 
in  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  Elis, 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  savage 
Erymanthian  boar  destroyed  by  Hercules.  [Her- 
cules.]— The  Arcadian  nymph  Callisto,  who  was 
changed  into  a she-bear,  is  called  Eryman&is  trrsa, 
and  her  son  Areas  Erymantkidis  ursac  cuatos. 
[Arctos.]— 2.  A river  in  Arcadia,  which  rises  in 
the  above-mentioned  mountain,  and  falls  into  the 
Alpheus. 

Erymanthua  or  Etjfrnandrus  (*EpiVux*0of,  ’Etv- 
p avSpos  Arrian. : Helmund),  a considerable  river 
in  the  Persian  province  of  Araehosia,  rising  in  M. 
Paropamisus,  and  flowing  S.W.  and  W.  into  the 
lake  allied  Aria  ( Zarah ).  According  to  other 
accounts,  it  lost  itself  in  the  sand,  or  flowed  on 
through  Gedrosia  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Erysichthon  (’EptKrix&up),  that  is,  u the  Tearer 
up  of  the  Earth.”  L Son  of  Triopas,  cut  down  trees 
in  a grove  sacred  to  Demetcr,  for  which  he  was 
punished  by  the  goddess  with  fearful  hunger.— 
2.  Son  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  died  without  issue 
in  his  father's  lifetime  on  his  return  from  Delos, 
from  whence  he  brought  to  Athens  the  ancient 
image  of  Ilithyia. 

Erythlni  (*EpidfiVoi),  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  between  Cromna  and  Ainastris.  A 
range  of  cliffs  near  it  was  called  by  the  same  name. 

Erythrae  (’Epoflpaf:  'EpvBpaios).  L(Nr.  Pipadia 
Ru.),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  not  far  from 
Plataeae  and  Hysia,  and  celebrated  as  the  mother 
city  of  Erythrae  in  Asia  Minor. — 2.  A town  of 
the  I<ocri  Ozfflae,  but  belongkig  to  the  Aetoliant, 
E.  of  Naupactus.  — 3.  (7?«/ri,  Ru.),  one  of  the 
12  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a large  bay,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula which  lies  opposite  to  Chios.  Tradition 
; ascribed  its  foundation  to  a mixed  colony  of  Cretans, 
i Lvcians,  Carions,  and  Pamphylians.  under  Ery- 
1 thros  the  son  of  Rhadamantbus  ; and  the  leader  of 
I the  I onions,  who  afterwards  took  possession  of  it. 
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was  nid  to  have  been  Cnopus,  the  ton  of  Codrus, 
after  whom  the  city  was  also  called  Cndpopdlis 
(K^wrethroAu).  The  little  river  Aleoa  (or  rather 
Axua,  as  it  appears  on  coins)  flowed  past  the  city, 
and  the  neighbouring  sea-port  towns  of  Cyuus  or 
Casystes,  and  Phoenicus,  formed  its  harbours. 
Ervthiae  contained  a temple  of  Hercules  and 
Atheoa  Polias,  remarkable  for  its  antiquity  ; and 
on  the  coast  near  the  city  was  a rock  called  Nigrum 
Promontorium  (&«oa  from  which  excel- 

lent mill-stones  were  hewn. 

Erythraeum  Mare  (if  ’E pvQpb  ddAeurtra,  also 
rarely  ’Epvd  palos  ir6vros%  was  the  name  applied 
originally  to  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  W..  and  India  on  the  E., 
including  its  two  great  gulfs  (the  Red  Sen  and 
Persian  Gulf).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Hero- 
dotus, who  also  distinguishes  the  Red  Sen  by  the 
name  of  'ApdSiot  n6\ros.  [Ar  a Biers  Sinus.  J 
Supposing  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Arabia  to  trend 
more  and  more  away  from  each  other  the  further 
S.  you  go,  he  appears  to  have  called  the  head  of  | 
the  *ea  between  them  6 'ApiSios  k6\vos , and  the 
rest  of  that  sea,  as  far  S.  as  it  extended,  and  also 
E. wards  to  the  shores  of  India,  rj  'E pvdp^j  SdAairaa, 
and  also  tJ  Not/ij  dc£Acur<ra ; thongh  there  are,  again, 
some  indications  of  a distinction  between  these  2 
terras,  the  latter  being  applied  to  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  ocean  S.  of  the  former  ; in  one  passage, 
however,  they  are  most  expressly  identified  (ii. 
168).  Afterwards,  when  the  true  form  of  these  ; 
*eas  became  to  be  better  known,  through  the  pro-  J 
gress  of  maritime  discovery  under  the  Ptolemies,  j 
their  parts  were  distinguished  by  different  names, 
the  main  body  of  the  sea  being  called  Indicus  Ocea- 
nui,  the  Red  Sea  Arabicus  Sinus,  the  Persian  Gulf 
Persicus  Sinus,  and  the  name  Erythraeum  Mare 
being  confined  by  some  geographers  to  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  Straits  of  llab -el- Mandeb  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  but  for  more  generally  used  as  identical 
with  Arabicus  Sinus,  or  the  corresponding  genuine 
Latin  term,  Mare  Rubrura  ( Red  Sea).  Still,  how- 
erer,  even  long  after  the  commencement  of  our  era, 
the  name  Erythraeum  Mare  was  sometimes  used  in 
its  ancient  sense,  as  in  the  Tleplirbovs  rrjs  *E pv6pds 
daAtLrtrrjf,  ascribed  to  Arrian,  but  really  the  work 
of  a later  period,  which  is  a description  of  the 
coast  from  Myos  Hormos  on  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
shores  of  India.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubt- 
ful, and  was  disputed  by  the  ancients : it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  Greek  *Epvdpa.  dd\atrcra  is 
a significant  nano--.  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Latin  And  English  names  of  the  Red  Sea  ; but 
why  red  no  very  satisfactory  reason  has  been  given  ; 
the  Hebrew  name  signifies  the  sedgy  sea. 

Eryx  (*E pv£).  1.  Also  Ericas  Mons  (S  Giu - 
linno),  a steep  and  isolated  mountain  in  the  N.W. 
of  Sicily  near  Drepanum.  On  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  stood  an  ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Eryx,  king  of  the  Elymi,  or,  according  to  Virgil, 
by  Aeneas,  but  more  probably  by  the  Phoenicians, 
who  introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  into 
Sicily.  [Aphrodite.]  From  this  temple  the  god 
dess  bore  the  surname  Eryclna,  under  which  name 
her  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  At  present  there 
is  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  the 
remains  of  a castle,  originally  built  by  the  Saracens. 
— 2.  The  town  of  this  name  was  on  the  W.  slope 
of  the  mountain.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Cortha- 
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ginians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhus ; was  subsequently 
rebuilt;  but  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  1st  Punic  war,  and  its  inhabitants 
removed  to  Drepanum. 

Esdraela  fE<rapaqAd)andEBdraelon  orEsdre- 
lon,  or  -om  (‘EoSyriAwy  or  -*/*),  the  Greek  names 
for  the  city  and  valley  of  Jexreel  in  Palestine. 

Esquillae.  [Roma.] 

Essui,  a people  in  Gaul,  W.  of  the  Sequana, 
probably  the  same  as  the  people  elsewhere  called 
Esubii  and  Sesuvii. 

Estiones,  a people  in  Rhaetia  Secunda  or  Vin- 
delicia,  whose  capital  was  CampodQnum  (A 'emplen) 
on  the  lller. 

Eteocles  (’Et*o*At?5.)  1.  Son  of  Andreus  and 
Evippo,  or  of  Cephisus  ; said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Charites  at  Orchome- 
nos  in  Boeotia.  — 2.  A son  of  Oedipus  and  Jocaste. 
After  hi*  father's  flight  from  Thebes,  he  and  his 
brother  Polynlces  undertook  the  government  of 
Thebes  by  turns.  But,  disputes  having  arisen  be- 
tween them,  Polynices  fled  to  Adrastus,  who  then 
brought  about  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  [Adrastus.]  When  many  of  the  he- 
roes had  fallen,  Eteocles  and  Polynices  resolved 
upon  deciding  the  contest  by  single  combat,  and 
both  the  brothers  fell. 

Eteodua  (’EWokAoj),  a son  of  I phis,  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  one  of  the  7 heroes  who 
went  with  Adrastus  against  Thebes.  He  had  to 
make  the  attack  upon  the  Ne’itian  gate,  where  he 
was  opposed  by  Megareus. 

Eteonus  (’Ersomk),  a town  in  Boeotia,  be- 
longing to  the  district  Parasopia,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  subsequently  called  Scarphe. 

Eteslae  (’Ettjo/au,  sc.  &y«ne »),  the  Etesian  Winds , 
derived  from  frox  **  year,”  signified  any  periodical 
winds,  but  the  word  was  used  more  particularly  by 
the  Greeks  to  indicate  the  northerly  winds,  which 
blew  in  the  Aegean  for  40  days  from  the  rising  of 
the  dog  star. 

Etifl  or  Etla  (*Htix,  "'Hrsto : "Htiox,  ’Ht«7ox), 
a town  in  the  S.  of  Laconia  near  Boeae,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Aeneas,  and  named  after 
his  daughter  Etias.  Its  inhabitants  were  trans- 
planted at  an  early  time  to  Boeae,  and  the  place 
disappeared. 

Etovissa,  a town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Etrflrla  or  Tuscia,  called  by  the  Greeks  Tyrrhe- 
nla  or  Tyrsenla  (Tvpfavia,  T vpoijyia),  a country 
in  central  Italy.  The  inhabitants  were  called  by 
the  Romans  Etrusci  or  Tusci,  by  the  Greeks 
Tyrrheni  or- Tyrseni  (Tutynyoi,  Tupo-rjyoi),  and 
by  themselves  Rafl6na.  Etruria  was  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  N.W.  by  the  Apennines  and  the  river 
Macro,  which  divided  it  from  Liguria,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Tyrrhene  sea  or  Mare  Inferum,  on  the  E. 
and  S.  by  the  river  Tiber,  which  separated  it  from 
Umbria  and  Latium,  thus  comprehending  almost 
the  whole  of  modem  Tuscany,  the  Duchy  of  Lucca, 
and  the  Transtiberine  portion  of  the  Roman  states. 
It  was  intersected  by  numerous  mountains,  off- 
shoots of  the  Apennines,  consisting  of  long  ranges 
of  hills  in  the  N.,  but  in  the  S.  lying  in  detached 
masses,  and  of  smaller  sixe.  The  land  was  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  for  its  fertility,  and  yielded 
rich  harvests  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  flax.  The  upper 
part  of  the  country  was  the  most  healthy,  namely, 
the  part  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Amus,  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Arretium,  Cortona,  and  Perusia.  The 
lower  part  of  the  country  on  the  coast  was  marshy 
and  unhealthy,  like  the  Maremma  at  the  present 
day.  — The  early  history  of  the  population  of 
Etruria  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  modern 
times.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  people 
known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Etruscans 
were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
but  a mixed  race.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  Ligurians  in  the  N.  and  Sicu- 
lians  in  the  S.,  both  of  whom  were  subsequently 
expelled  from  the  country  by  the  Umbrians.  So 
far  most  accounts  agree  ; but  from  this  point  there 
is  great  difference  of  opinion.  The  ancients  gene- 
rally believed  that  a colony  of  Lydians,  led  by 
Tyrsenus,  son  of  the  king  of  Lydia,  settled  in  the 
country,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their 
leader ; and  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  mo- 
dern writers  that  the  Oriental  character  of  many 
of  the  Etruscan  institutions  is  in  favour  of  this 
account  of  their  origin.  But  most  modern  critics 
adopt  an  entirely  different  opinion.  They  believe 
that  a Pelasgic  race,  called  Tyrrheni,  subdued  the 
Umbrians,  and  settled  in  the  country,  and  that 
these  Tyrrhene- Pelasgians  were  in  their  turn  con- 
quered by  a powerful  Rhaetian  race,  called  Rascna, 
who  descended  from  the  Alps  and  the  valley  of  the 
Po.  Hence  it  was  from  the  union  of  the  T3*rrhene- 
Pelasgians  and  the  Rasena  that  the  Etruscan  nation 
w-as  formed.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  come 
to  any  definite  conclusion  respecting  the  real  origin 
of  the  Etruscans  ; since  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  language  which  they  spoke ; and  the  language 
of  a people  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can 
pronounce  with  certainty  respecting  their  origin. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  we  know  that  they  were  a very  power- 
ful nation  when  Rome  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
that  they  had  at  an  early  period  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  from  the  Alps 
and  the  plains  of  Lombardy  on  the  one  hand,  to 
Vesuvius  and  the  gulf  of  Sarento  on  the  other. 
These  dominions  may  be  divided  into  3 great 
districts : Circumpadane  Etruria  in  the  N.,  Etruria 
Proper  in  the  centre,  and  Campanian  Etruria  in 
the  S.  In  each  of  these  districts  there  were  12 
principal  cities  or  states,  who  formed  a confederacy 
for  mutual  protection.  Through  the  attacks  of  the 
Gauls  in  the  N.,  and  of  the  Sabines,  Sunnites,  and 
Greeks  in  the  S.,  the  Etruscans  became  confined 
within  the  limits  of  Etruria  Proper,  and  continued 
long  to  flourish  in  this  country,  after  they  hnd  dis- 
appeared from  the  rest  of  Italy.  Of  the  12  cities, 
which  formed  the  confederacy  in  Etruria  Proper, 
no  list  is  given  by  the  ancients.  They  were  most 
probably  Cortona,  Arretium,  Civsium,  P* 
KL'SJ A,  VOLATKRKAK,  V*TULONlA,  RuSKLLAB, 
Volsinu,  Tarquinii,  Valkrji,  Vku,  Caere 
more  anciently  called  Agylla.  Each  state  was  in- 
dependent of  all  the  others.  The  government  was 
a close  aristocracy,  and  was  strictly  confined  to  the 
family  of  the  Lucumones,  who  united  in  their  own 
persons  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  civil  func- 
tions. The  people  were  not  only  rigidly  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  government,  but  appear  to 
have  been  iu  a state  of  vassalage  or  serfdom.  From 
the  noble  and  priestly  families  of  the  Lucutnones  a 
supreme  magistrate  was  chosen,  who  appears  to 
have  been  sometimes  elected  for  life,  and  to  have 
home  the  title  of  king  ; but  his  power  was  much 
fettered  by  the  noble  families.  At  a later  time  the 
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kingly  dignity  was  abolished,  and  the  government 
entrusted  to  a senate.  A meeting  of  the  confe- 
deracy of  the  12  states  was  held  annually  in  the 
spring,  at-the  temple  of  Voltumna  near  Volfiaii. — 
The  Etruscans  were  a highly  civilised  people,  and 
from  them  the  Romans  borrowed  many  of  their 
religious  and  political  institutions.  The  3 last 
kings  of  Rome  were  undoubtedly  Etruscans,  and 
they  left  in  the  city  enduring  traces  of  Etruscan 
power  and  greatness.  The  Etruscans  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  religion ; and  their  religious 
system  was  closely  interwoven  with  all  public  and 
private  affairs.  The  principal  deities  were  di- 
vided into  2 classes.  The  highest  class  were  the 
* Shrouded  Gods,”  who  did  not  reveal  themselvea  to 
man,  and  to  whom  all  the  other  gods  were  subject. 
The  2nd  class  consisted  of  the  12  great  gods,  5 
male  and  6 female,  called  by  the  Romans  Dii  Con- 
sentes.  They  formed  the  council  of  Tina  or  Tima, 
the  Roman  Jupiter,  and  the  2 other  most  powerful 
gods  of  the  12  were  Capra,  corresponding  to  Juno, 
and  Afcnrva  or  Menerra , corresponding  to  the  Ro- 
man Minerva.  Besides  these  2 classes  of  gods, 
there  was  a great  number  of  other  gods,  penates 
and  lares,  to  whom  worship  was  paid.  The  mode 
in  which  the  gods  were  worshipped  was  prescribed 
in  certain  sacred  books,  said  to  have  been  written 
by  Tag RS.  These  books  contained  the  u Etrusca 
Disciplina,”  and  gave  minute  directions  respect- 
ing the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  worship.  They 
were  studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Lucumones, 
to  which  the  Romans  also  were  accustomed  to 
send  some  of  their  noblest  youths  for  instruction  ; 
since  it  was  from  the  Etruscans  that  the  Romans 
borrowed  most  of  their  arts  of  divination.  — 
In  architecture,  statuary,  and  painting,  the  Etrus- 
cans attained  to  great  eminence.  They  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  arch  at  an  early 
period,  and  they  employed  it  in  constructing  the 
great  cloacae  at  Rome.  Their  bronze  candelabra 
were  celebrated  at  Athens  even  in  the  time  of 
Pericles  ; and  the  beauty  of  their  bronze  statues  is 
still  attested  by  the  She  Wolf  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  Orator  of  the  Florence  Gallery.  The  beauti- 
ful vases,  which  have  been  discovered  in  such 
numbers  in  Etruscan  tombs,  cannot  be  cited  as 
proofs  of  the  excellence  of  Etruscan  workmanship, 
since  it  is  now  admitted  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  that  these  vases  were  either  made  in  Greece, 
or  by  Greek  artists  settled  in  Italy.  — Of  the 
private  life  of  the  Etruscans  we  have  a lively 
picture  from  the  paintings  discovered  in  their 
tombs  ; but  into  this  subject  our  limits  forbid  us 
to  enter. — The  later  history  of  Etruria  is  a struggle 
against  the  rising  power  of  Rome,  to  which  it  was 
finally  compelled  to  yield.  After  the  capture  of  Veii 
by  the  dictator  Camillas,  b.  c.  396,  the  Romans  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  E.  part  of  Etruria  ; and  the 
Ciminian  forest,  instead  of  the  Tiber,  now  became 
the  boundary  of  the  2 people.  The  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  310,  was  a 
great  blow  to  their  power.  They  still  endeavoured 
to  maintain  their  independence  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Samnites  and  the  Gauls  ; but  after  their  de- 
cisive defeat  by  Cornelius  Dolabella  in  283,  they 
became  the  subjects  of  Rome.  In  91  they  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise.  The  numerous  mili- 
tary colonies  established  in  Etruria  by  Sulla  and 
Augustus  destroyed  to  a great  extent  the  national 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  country  thus  be- 
came in  course  of  time  completely  Romanized. 
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Euboea  (E vGoia:  E v€oitvs,  Ev€o«vr, fern.  EilSofj ). 
L (Xegropont),  the  largest  island  of  the  Aegaean 
set,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boeotin,  and 
the  S.  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which  countries  it  is 
separated  by  the  Euboean  sea,  called  the  Euripus 
in  its  narrowest  part.  Euboea  is  about  90  miles 
in  length  : its  extreme  breadth  is  30  miles,  but  in 
the  narrowest  part  it  is  only  4 miles  across. 
Throughout  the  length  of  the  island  runs  a lofty 
range  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  one  part  as  high 
as  7266  feet  above  the  sea.  It  contains  neverthe- 
less many  fertile  plains,  and  was  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity for  the  excellence  of  its  pasturage  and  corn- 
fields. According  to  the  ancients  it  was  once 
united  to  Boeotio,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
an  earthquake.  In  Homer  the  inhabitants  are 
called  Abontes,  and  are  represented  as  taking  part 
in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  In  the  N.  of 
Euboea  dwelt  the  Histiaei,  from  whom  that  port 
of  the  island  was  called  Histiaea ; below  these  were 
the  Ellopii,  who  gave  the  name  of  Ellopia  to  the 
district,  extending  as  far  as  Aegae  and  Cerintbus  ; 
and  in  the  S.  were  the  Dryopes.  The  centre  of 
the  island  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  Ionian*.  It  was 
m this  part  of  Euboea  that  the  Athenians  planted 
the  colonies  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria,  which  were 
the  2 most  important  cities  in  the  island.  After 
the  Persian  wars  Euboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  who  attached  much  importance  to  its 
possession  ; and  consequently  Pericles  made  great 
exertions  to  subdue  it,  when  it  revolted  in  rc. 
445.  Under  the  Romans  Euboea  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  Achaia.  — Since  Cumae  in  Italy 
was  a colony  from  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  the  adjective 
Euitoicus  is  used  by  the  poets  in  reference  to  the 
former  city.  Thus  Virgil  (Ae».  vi.  2)  speaks  of 
Etthoku  Cumarum  oiu  — 2.  A town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Sicily,  founded  by  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  but 
destroyed  at  an  early  period. 

EubOlIdes  (Ey§ooAi5vjs),  of  Miletus,  a philo- 
sopher of  the  Megaric  school.  He  was  a contem- 
porary of  Aristotle,  against  whom  he  wrote  with 
great  bitterness;  and  he  is  stated  to  have  given  De- 
mosthenes instruction  in  dialectics.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  the  forms  of  several  of  the  most 
celebrated  false  and  captious  syllogisms. 

Eubfllus  (EtffooAo*).  1.  An  Athenian,  of  the 
demus  Anaphlystus,  a distinguished  orator  and 
statesman,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  oppo- 
nents of  Demosthenes.  It  was  with  him  that 
Aeschines  served  as  secretary  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life.  w.  2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Euphranor,  of 
the  Cettian  demus,  a distinguished  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  flourished  B.  c.  376.  He  wrote 
104  plays,  of  which  there  are  extant  more  than  50 
biles.  His  plays  were  chiefly  on  mythological 
subjects.  Several  of  them  contained  parodies  of 
passages  from  the  tragic  poets,  and  especially  from 
Euripides. 

Euclldes  (EvkAsIStjs).  L The  celebrated  ma- 
thematician, who  has  almost  given  his  own  name 
to  the  science  of  geometry,  in  every  country  in 
which  bis  writings  arc  studied  ; but  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  his  private  history.  The  place 
of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  He  lived  at  Alexandria 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  b.  c.  323 — 283, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Alexandrian  mathe- 
matical school.  He  was  of  the  Platonic  sect,  and 
well  read  in  ita  doctrines.  It  was  his  answer  to 
Ptolemy,  who  asked  if  geometry  could  not  be  made 
easier,  that  there  was  no  royal  road.  Of  the  nu- 
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merous  works  attributed  to  Euclid  the  following 
are  still  extant; — 1.  2toix**o,  the  Elements , in  13 
books,  with  a 14th  and  15th  added  by  Hypricles. 
2.  A sdoMsVa,  the  Data , containing  100  proposi- 
tions, with  a preface  by  Marinus  of  Naples.  3. 
Eiaayary^  'Apuoi'ucVj,  a Treatise  on  Music  ; and  4. 
Kararofx b Kav6vosy  the.  Division  of  the  Scale : one 
of  these  works,  most  likely  the  former,  must  be 
rejected.  5.  4> aiviptva^  the  Appearances  (of  the 
heavens).  6.  *Owtik6^  on  Optics  ; and  7.  Karow- 
rpiKci,  on  Catoptrics.  The  only  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  reputed  works  of  Euclid  is 
that  published  at  Oxford,  1703,  folio,  by  David 
Gregory,  with  the  title  EmkAsISov  rh  <ru>(6fitva. 
The  Elements  and  the  Data  were  published  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  in  3 vols.  4to.  Paris, 
1814 — 16 — 18,  by  Peyrard,  The  most  convenient 
edition  for  scholars  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Ele- 
ments is  the  one  by  August,  Berol.  1826,  8vo.— 2. 
Of  Megara,  was  one  of  the  chief  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  but  before  becoming  such,  he  had  studied 
the  doctrines,  and  especially  the  dialectics,  of  the 
Elea  tics.  Socrates  on  one  occasion  reproved  him 
for  his  fondness  for  subtle  and  captious  disputes. 
On  the  death  of  Socrates  (b.  c.  399),  Euclides  took 
refuge  in  Megara,  and  there  established  a school 
which  distinguished  itself  chiefly  by  the  cultivation 
of  dialectics.  The  doctrines  of  the  Eleatica  formed 
the  basis  of  his  philosophical  system.  With  these 
he  blended  the  ethical  and  dialectical  principles  of 
Socrates.  He  was  the  author  of  6 dialogues,  none 
of  which  however  have  come  down  to  us.  He 
has  frequently  been  erroneously  confounded  with 
the  mathematician  of  the  same  name.  The  school 
which  he  founded  was  called  sometimes  the  Me- 
garic, sometimes  the  Dialectic  or  Eristic. 

Eucr&tldes  ( E uK/xmJrjj),  king  of  Bactria,  from 
about  b.  c.  181  to  161,  was  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Bactrian  kings,  and  made  great  conquests 
in  the  N.  of  India. 

Euctemon,  the  astronomer.  [Mkton.] 

Eudamldaa  (Ev8aju8as).  I.  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  from  a.  c.  330  to  about  300.  He  wns  the 
younger  son  of  Archidamus  HI.  and  succeeded  his 
brother  Agis  III.  — H.  King  of  Sparta,  was  son 
of  Archidamus  IV.,  whom  he  succeeded,  and  father 
of  Agis  IV. 

Eudemus  (E03iwior).  L Of  Cyprus,  a Peripa- 
tetic philosopher,  to  whom  Aristotle  dedicated  the 
dialogue  E08 ijpos  f)  vtpt  which  is  lost.— 

2.  Of  Rhodes,  also  a peripatetic  philosopher,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  of  Aristotle's  disciples. 
He  edited  many  of  Aristotle's  writings  ; and  one 
of  them  even  bears  the  name  of  Eudemus,  namely, 
the  ’Hduta  E i/8ijfifia,  which  work  was  in  all  pro- 
bability a recension  of  Aristotle's  lectures  edited  by 
Eudemus.  [See  p.  85,  b.]  — 3.  The  physician  of 
Livilia,  the  wife  of  Drusus  Caesar,  who  assisted 
her  and  Sejanus  in  poisoning  her  husband,  a.  d.  23. 

EudScIa  (EuSoKia).  L Originally  called  Athe- 
nais,  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leontius,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty  and  attainments.  She 
married  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.,  a.  d.  421  ; 
and  ou  her  marriage  she  embraced  Christianity, 
and  received  at  her  baptism  the  name  of  Eudocia. 
She  died  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  4G0.  She  wrote  se- 
veral works  ; and  to  her  is  ascribed  by  some  the 
extant  poem  Homero-Centone *,  which  is  composed 
of  verses  from  Homer,  and  relates  the  history  of 
the  fall  and  of  the  redemption  of  man  by  Jesus 
Christ ; but  its  genuineness  is  very  doubtful  — 2. 
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Of  Macrembolis,  wife  of  the  emperor*  Constantine 
XI.  Ducas  and  Romanus  IV.  Diogenes  (a.  d.  1059 
— 1071)*  wrote  a dictionary  of  history  and  mytho- 
logy, which  she  called  V'iolarivm , or  Bed 

of  Violets.  It  wa»  printed  for  the  first  time  by 
Villoison,  in  his  A necdota  Graeco,  Venice,  1781. 
The  sources  from  which  the  work  was  compiled  are 
nearly  the  same  as  those  used  by  Suidos. 

Eudoses,  a people  in  Germany  near  the  Varini, 
probably  in  the  modem  Mecklenburg. 

Eudoxus  (E05o£or).  1.  Of  Cnidus,  son  of 

Aeschines,  a celebrated  astronomer,  geometer,  phy- 
sician, and  legislator,  lived  about  b.  c.  366.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Archvtas  and  Plato,  and  also 
went  to  Egypt,  where  he  studied  6ome  time  with 
the  priests.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Athens, 
but  it  would  appear  that  he  must  have  spent  some 
time  in  his  native  place,  for  Strabo  says  that  the 
observatory  of  Eudoxus  at  Cnidus  was  existing  in 
his  time.  He  died  at  the  age  of  53.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  who  taught  in  Greece  the 
motions  of  the  planets  ; and  he  is  also  stated  to 
have  mnde  separate  spheres  for  the  stars,  sun,  moon, 
and  planets.  He  wrote  various  works  on  astronomy 
and  geometry,  which  are  lost  ; but  the  substance 
of  his  baivdutva  is  preserved  by  Aratus,  who  turned 
into  verse  the  prose  work  by  Eudoxus  with  that 
title.  — 2.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  new 
comedy,  was  by  birth  a Sicilian  and  the  son  of 
Agathocles— 3.  Of  Cyzicus,  a geographer,  who 
went  from  his  native  place  to  Egypt,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Ptolemy  Evergetes  and  his  wife  Cleo- 
patra, in  voyages  to  India  ; but  afterwards  being 
robbed  of  all  his  property  by  Ptolemy  Lathy rut, 
he  sailed  away  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  at  last 
arrived  at  Gadea.  He  afterwards  made  attempts 
to  circumnavigate  Africa  in  the  opposite  direction, 
but  without  success.  He  lived  about  b.  c.  130. 

Eugamon  (Eirydfutr),  one  of  the  Cyclic  poets, 
was  a native  of  Cyrene,  and  lived  about  b.  c.  568. 
His  poem  (TtiXryovla)  was  a continuation  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  epic 
cycle.  It  concluded  with  the  death  of  Ulysses. 

Eug&nSi,  a people  who  formerly  inhabited  Ve- 
netia  on  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  were  driven  towards 
the  Alps  and  the  Lacus  Benacus  by  the  Heneti 
or  VenetL  According  to  some  traditions  they 
founded  Patavium  and  Verona,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  were  the  Euganei  Colics.  They 
possessed  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  the  wool  of 
which  was  celebrated.  (Juv.  viii.  15.) 

EuhemSrus  (EW?/x*poj),  probably  a native  of 
Messcne  in  Sicily,  lived  at  the  court  of  Cassander 
in  Macedonia,  about  B.  c.  316.  Cassander  furnished 
him  with  the  means  to  undertake  a voyage  of 
discovery.  He  is  said  to  have  sailed  down  the  Red 
Sea  and  round  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia,  until 
he  came  to  an  island  called  Panchaea.  After  his 
return  he  wrote  a work  entitled  'Itpb  'A vaypatphi 
or  a Sacred  History , in  9 books.  He  gave  this 
title  to  his  work,  because  he  pretended  to  have 
derived  his  information  from  *Avay patpat,  or  inscrip- 
tions in  temples,  which  he  had  discovered  in  his 
travels,  especially  in  the  island  of  Panchaea.  Eu- 
hemerus  had  been  trained  in  the  school  of  the 
Cyrenaics,  who  were  notorious  for  their  scepticism 
in  matters  connected  with  the  popular  religion; 
and  the  object  of  his  work  was  to  exclude  every 
thing  supernatural  from  the  popular  religion,  and 
to  dress  up  the  myths  os  so  many  plain  histories. 
In  his  work  the  several  gods  were  represented  as 
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having  originally  been  men  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  either  as  warriors,  or  benefactor*  of 
mankind,  and  who  after  their  death  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods  by  the  grateful  people.  Zeus,  for 
example,  was  a king  of  Crete,  who  had  been  a 
great  conqueror ; and  he  asserted  that  he  had  seen 
in  the  temple  of  Zeus  Triphylius  a column  with  an 
inscription  detailing  all  the  exploits  of  the  kings 
Uranus,  Cronus,  and  Zeus.  The  book  was  written 
in  an  attractive  style,  and  became  very  popular, 
and  many  of  the  subsequent  historians,  such  as 
Diodorus,  adopted  his  mode  of  dealing  with  myths. 
The  great  popularity  of  the  work  is  attested  by 
the  circumstance  that  Ennius  made  a Latin  trans- 
lation of  it.  But  the  pious  believers,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  Euhemerus  an  atheist.  The  Chris- 
tian writers  often  refer  to  him  to  prove  that  the 
pagan  mythology  was  nothing  but  a heap  of  fable* 
invented  by  men. 

Eulaeus  (EbAatos  : O.  T.  Ulai ; Karoon  \ a 
river  in  Susiana,  on  the  borders  of  Elymalis,  rising 
in  Great  Media,  flowing  S.  through  Mesobatene, 
passing  E.  of  Susa,  and,  after  uniting  with  the  Pa- 
sitigris,  falling  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Some  of  the  ancient  geographers  make  the  Enlaeus 
fall  into  the  Choaspes,  aud  others  identify  the  two 
rivers. 

Eumaeus  (Efytaioy),  the  faithful  swineherd  of 
Ulysses,  was  a son  of  Ctesius,  king  of  the  island  of 
Syrie ; he  had  been  carried  away  from  his  father’s 
house  by  a Phoenician  slave,  and  Phoenician 
sailors  sold  him  to  Laertes,  the  father  of  UlYSSIs. 

EumSlus  (EtifirjAos).  L Son  of  Adraetus  and 
Alcestis,  went  with  11  ship*  from  Pherae  to  Troy. 
He  was  distinguished  for  his  excellent  horses, 
which  had  once  been  under  the  care  of  Apollo,  and 
writh  which  Eumelus  would  have  gained  the  prize 
at  the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus,  if  his  chariot 
had  not  been  broken.  His  wife  was  Iphthima. 
daughter  of  Icarius.  — 2.  Of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
Bacchiadae,  an  ancient  Epic  poet,  belonged,  ac- 
cording to  some,  to  the  Epic  cycle.  His  name  is 
significant,  referring  to  his  skill  in  poetry.  He 
flourished  about  B.  c.  760.  His  principal  poem 
seems  to  have  been  his  Corinthian  History. 

EumSnes  (Eb/ibn/it).  L Of  Cardia,  served 
as  private  secretary  to  Philip  and  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  throughout  his  expedition 
in  Asia,  and  who  treated  him  with  marked 
confidence  and  distinction.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  (b.  c.  323)  Eumenes  obtained  the  go- 
vernment of  Cappadocia,  Pnphlagonia.  and  Pontus. 
which  provinces  had  never  yet  been  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians.  Eumenes  entered  into  a dose 
alliance  with  Perdiccas,  who  subdued  these  pro- 
vinces for  him.  When  Perdiccas  marched  into 
Egypt  against  Ptolemy,  he  committed  to  Eumme* 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Antipater  and  Cra- 
terus  in  Asia  Minor.  Eumenes  met  with  great 
success;  he  defeated  Neoptolemus,who  had  revolted 
from  Perdiccas;  and  subsequently  he  again  defeated 
the  combined  armies  of  Craterus  and  Neoptolenms: 
Craterus  himself  fell,  and  Neoptoleraus  was  slant 
by  Eumenes  with  his  owm  hand,  after  a deadly 
struggle  in  the  presence  of  the  2 armies.  Meantime 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  in  Egypt  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  Antigonus  now  employed  the  whole 
force  of  the  Macedonian  army  to  crush  Eumenes. 
The  struggle  was  carried  on  for  some  years  (320 — 
316).  It  was  conducted  by  Eumenes  with  eoc- 
sumraate  skill; and  notwithstanding  the  numerical 
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inferiority  of  hi*  forces,  he  maintained  his  ground 
against  his  enemies,  till  be  was  surrendered  by 
tbs  Argyraspids  to  Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was 
put  to  death,  316.  He  was  45  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Of  his  ability,  both  as  a 
general  and  a statesman,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained ; and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
tttained  a far  more  important  position  among  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
accidental  disadvantage  of  his  birth.  But  as  a 
Greek  of  Cardia,  and  not  a native  Macedonian,  he 
was  constantly  looked  upon  with  dislike  both  by 
bis  opponents  and  companions  in  arms.  — 2.  I. 
King  of  Psrgamus,  reigned  B.  c.  263 — 241 ; and 
was  the  successor  of  his  uncle  Philetaerus.  He 
obtained  a victory  near  Sardis  over  Antiochus 
Soter,  and  thus  established  his  dominion  over  the 
provinces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  capital.— 3. 
II.  King  of  Pekgamus,  reigned  B.  c.  197 — 159; 
and  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Attalus  I.  He 
inherited  from  his  predecessor  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  the  Romans,  which  he  took  the  utmost 
pains  to  cultivate.  He  supported  the  Romans  in 
their  war  against  Antiochus  ; and  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  latter  (190)  he  received  from  the 
senate  Mysia,  Lydia,  both  Phrygian,  and  Lycaonia, 
as  well  as  Lysimachia,  and  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
By  this  means  he  was  at  once  raised  from  a state 
of  comparative  insignificance  to  be  the  sovereign  of 
a powerful  monarchy.  Subsequently  he  was  in- 
voked in  war  with  Phamaces,  king  of  Pontus,  and 
Prusios,  king  of  Bithynia,  but  both  wars  were 
brought  to  a close  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Romans.  At  a later  period  Eumenes  was  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  Roman  senate,  because  he 
was  suspected  of  having  corresponded  secretly  with 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  during  the  war  of  the 
latter  with  the  Romans.  Eumenes  assiduously  cul- 
tivated all  the  arts  of  peace : Per  gam  us  became 
under  his  rule  a great  and  flourishing  city,  which 
he  adorned  with  splendid  buildings,  and  in  which 
he  founded  that  celebrated  library  which  rose  to  be 
a rival  even  to  that  of  Alexandria. 

Eumenla  (Ei5/*tVeia  or  Ed/xcWa  : Itheidi ),  a 
city  of  Great  Phrygia,  on  the  rivers  Glaucus  and 
Ciudrus,  N.  of  the  Maeander,  named  by  Attalus 
11.  after  his  brother  and  predecessor  Eumenes  II. 
There  are  indications  which  seem  to  connect  the 
time  of  its  foundation  with  that  of  the  destruction 
of  Corinth. 

EumSnldes  (Evutvfits),  also  called  Erinyes, 
not  Erinnyes  (*Epi»T>«f,  ’Epiwi/s),  and  by  the 
Romans  Furiae  or  Dime,  the  Avenging  Deities, 
were  originally  only  a personification  of  curses  pro- 
nounced upon  a criminal.  The  name  Erinys  is 
the  more  ancient  one  ; its  etymology  is  uncertain, 
but  the  Greeks  derived  it  from  4pum  or  Jptvvdw, 
I hunt  up  or  persecute,  or  from  the  Arcadian 
/piniw,  I am  angry  ; so  that  the  Erinyes  were 
either  the  angry  goddcB&es,  or  the  goddesses  who 
hunt  up  or  search  after  the  criminal.  The  name 
Eumenides,  which  signifies  “ the  well-meaning,” 
or  “ soothed  goddesses,”  is  a mere  euphemism,  be- 
cause people  dreaded  to  call  these  fearful  goddesses 
by  their  real  name.  It  was  said  to  have  been  first 
given  them  after  the  acquittal  of  Orestes  by  the 
Areopagus,  when  the  anger  of  the  Erinyes  had  be- 
come soothed.  It  was  by  a similar  euphemism 
that  at  Athens  the  Erinyes  were  called  <r*pvtu  3«U, 
or  the  venerable  goddesses.  — Homer  sometimes 
mentions  an  Erinys,  but  more  frequently  Erinyes 
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in  the  plural.  He  represents  them  as  inhabitants 
of  Ere  bos,  where  they  remain  quiet  until  some 
curse  pronounced  upon  a criminal  calls  them  into 
activity.  The  crimes  which  they  punish  are  dis- 
obedience towards  parents,  violation  of  the  respect 
due  to  old  age,  perjury,  murder,  violation  of  the  law 
of  hospitality,  and  improper  conduct  towards  sup- 
pliants. They  took  away  from  men  all  peace  of 
mind,  and  led  them  into  misery  and  misfortune. 
Hesiod  says  that  they  were  the  daughters  of  Ge, 
and  sprung  from  the  drops  of  blood  that  fell  upon 
her  from  the  body  of  Uranus.  Aeschylus  calls 
them  the  daughters  of  Night ; and  Sophocles  of 
Darkness  and  Ge.  In  the  Greek  tragedians  neither 
the  names  nor  the  number  of  the  Erinyes  are  men- 
tioned. Aeschylus  describes  them  as  divinities 
more  ancient  than  the  Olympian  gods,  dwelling  in 
the  deep  darkness  of  Tartarus  dreaded  by  gods 
and  men  ; with  bodies  all  black,  serpents  twined 
in  their  hair,  and  blood  dripping  from  their  eyes. 
Euripides  and  other  later  poets  describe  them  as 
winged.  With  later  writers  their  number  is  usually 
limited  to  3,  and  their  names  ore  Tisiphone,  Alecto, 
and  Megaera.  They  gradually  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  goddesses  who  punished  men  after  death, 
and  they  seldom  appeared  upon  earth.  The  sacri- 
fices offered  to  them  consisted  of  black  sheep  and 
nephalia,  t.  e.  a drink  of  honey  mixed  with  water. 
They  were  worshipped  at  Athens,  where  they  had 
a sanctuary  and  a grotto  near  the  Areopagus : their 
statues,  however,  had  nothing  formidable,  and  a 
festival  Eumenidea  was  there  celebrated  in  their 
honour.  Another  sanctuary,  with  a grove  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  enter,  existed  at  Colonus. 

Eumenius,  a Roman  rhetorician  of  A u gusto- 
dunum  (Auiun)  in  Gaul,  held  a high  office  under 
Constantius  Chlorus.  He  is  the  author  of  4 orations 
in  the  ” Panegyrici  Veteres,”  namely:  1.  Oratio 
pro  xn&laurandis  scito/is,  a lecture  delivered  on  the 
re-establishment  by  Constantius  Chlorus  of  the 
school  at  Autun,  a.  d.  296  or  297.  2.  Patuyyricu* 
Constantio  Cat  sari  d ictus , delivered  296  or  2.97.  3. 
Panegyricus  Constantino  A ugusto  diet  us , delivered 
310.  4.  Gratiarum  actio  Constantino  A uguslo  Fla- 

viensium  nomine , delivered  311. 

Eumolpua  (Ed/ioAiroj),  that  is  “ the  good 
singer,”  a Thracian  bard,  usually  represented  as  a 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Chione,  the  daughter  of  Boreas. 
As  soon  as  he  was  born,  he  was  thrown  into  the 
sea  by  his  mother,  who  was  anxious  to  conceal  her 
shame,  but  was  preserved  by  his  father  Poseidon, 
who  had  him  educated  in  Ethiopia  by  his  daughter 
Benthesicyma.  When  he  had  grown  up,  he  mnrried 
a daughter  of  Benthesicyma;  but  as  he  made  nn 
attempt  upon  the  chastity  of  his  wife's  sister,  he 
was  expelled  together  with  his  son  Ismarus.  They 
went  to  the  Thracian  king  Tegyrius,  who  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Ismarus;  but  as  Eumolpus 
drew  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  Tegyrius,  he 
was  again  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came  to 
Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  he  formed  a friendship 
with  the  Eleusinians.  After  the  death  of  his  son 
Ismarus,  he  returned  to  Thrace  at  the  request  of 
Tegyrius.  The  Eleusinians,  who  were  involved  in 
a war  with  Athens,  called  Eumolpus  to  their  assist- 
ance. Eumolpus  came  with  a numerous  band  of 
Thracians,  but  he  was  slain  bv  Erechtheus.  Eu- 
molpus was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  and  as  the  first  priest  of  Demcter  and 
Dionysus.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  priestly  office 
by  his  son  Ceryx  (who  was,  according  to  some 
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accounts,  the  son  of  Hermes),  and  his  family,  the 
Ettmolpidae,  continued  till  the  latest  times  the 
priests  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  — The  legends  con- 
nected Eumolpus  with  Hercules,  whom  he  is  said 
to  hare  instructed  in  music,  or  initiated  into  the 
mysteries.  There  were  so  many  different  traditions 
about  Eumolpus  that  some  of  the  ancients  supposed 
that  there  were  2 or  3 persons  of  that  name. 

Eunapius  (E&wfanof),  a Greek  sophist,  was  born 
at  Sardis  a.  d.  347,  and  lived  and  taught  at  Athens 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  He  wrote, 
1.  Lives  of  Sophists  (Bfoi  <pi\a<r6<pwv  Kal  tro<purrd/v)% 
still  extant,  containing  23  biographies  of  sophists, 
most  of  whom  were  contemporaries  of  Eunapius, 
or  had  lived  shortly  before  him.  Though  these 
biographies  are  extremely  brief,  and  the  style  is 
intolerably  inflated,  yet  they  supply  us  with  im- 
portant information  respecting  a period,  on  which 
we  have  no  other  information.  Eunapius  was  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of  the  New 
Platonists,  and  a bitter  enemy  of  Christianity. 
Edited  by  Boissonade,  Amsterdam,  1822.  2.  A 

continuation  of  the  history  of  Dexippus  (MerA 
A«(ixxoi'  xpovucij  l<rropia ),  in  14  books,  began  with 
a.  D.  270,  and  went  down  to  404.  Of  this  work 
we  have  only  extracts,  which  are  published  along 
with  Dexippus.  [Dbxippus.] 

Euneus  ( E&vrjos  or  EGveus),  a son  of  Jason  and 
Hypsipylc  in  Lemnos,  supplied  the  Greeks  with 
wine  during  their  war  against  Troy.  He  purchased 
Lycaon  of  Patroclus  for  a silver  urn. 

Eunfimla.  [Horar.] 

Eunomus  (EBvopos),  king  of  Sparta,  is  described 
by  some  as  the  father  of  Lycurgus  and  Polydectes. 
Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  places  him  in  his  list 
after  Polydectes.  In  all  probability,  the  name  was 
invented  with  reference  to  the  Lycurgean  Evvopla, 
and  Eunomus,  if  not  wholly  rejected,  must  be 
identified  with  Polydectes. 

Eunus  (ECvous),  a Sicilian  slave,  and  a native 
of  Apamea  in  Syria,  was  the  leader  of  the  Sicilian 
slaves  in  the  servile  war.  He  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  pretending  to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  by 
interpreting  dreams  ; to  the  effect  of  which  he 
added  by  appearing  to  breathe  flames  from  his 
mouth  and  other  similar  juggleries.  He  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  soon  collected  formidable  forces, 
with  which  he  defeated  several  Roman  armies. 
The  insurrection  now  became  so  formidable  that 
for  3 successive  years  (b.  c.  134 — 132)  3 consuls  ; 
were  sent  against  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  3rd  year  (132)  that  the  revolt  was  finally 
put  down  by  the  consul  Rupilius.  Eunus  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  died  in  prison  at  Morgantia,  of  the 
disease  called  morbus  pedicularit. 

EupHlIum  or  EupSlIum  ( Evr&Xtov,  EMXtov  : 
EviroAifvt ),  a town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  N.  of  Nau-  j 
pactus.  subsequently  included  in  Aetolia  Epictetus.  : 
Eup&tor  (EuwdTwp),  a surname  assumed  by  ■ 
many  of  the  kings  in  Asia  after  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Sec  Antioch  cs,  Mithridatbs.  i 
Eupatorlum  or  Eupatdrla  (Evwaripior,  Edva- 
ropia)  a town  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  founded 
by  Mithridates  Eupator,  and  named  after  him. 

Euph&es  (Ev<pa7jr),  king  of  the  Messeniaas,  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Spartans  in  the  first  Messenian 
war.  He  was  succeeded  by  Aribtodbmus. 

Euphemus  (EC<fnjpos)%  son  of  Poseidon  by 
Europe,  the  daughter  of  Tityua,  or  by  Mecionice  or 
Oris,  a daughter  of  Orion  or  Eurotas.  According 
to  one  account  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Panopeus  , 


on  the  Cephissns  in  Phocis,  and  according  to 
another  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  and  afterwards  fired 
at  Taenarus.  He  was  married  to  Laonome,  the 
sister  of  Hercules  ; he  was  one  of  the  Calydonian 
hunters,  and  the  helmsman  of  the  vessel  of  the 
Argonauts,  and,  by  a power  which  his  father  had 
granted  to  him,  he  could  walk  on  the  sea  just  as 
on  firm  ground.  He  is  mentioned  also  as  the 
ancestor  of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 

Euphorbus  (EfapopSos),  L Son  of  Pantbous,  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  was  slain  by  Mene- 
laus,  who  subsequently  dedicated  the  shield  of 
Euphorbus  in  the  temple  of  Hera,  near  Mycenae. 
Pythagoras  asserted  that  ho  had  once  been  the 
Trojan  Euphorbus,  and  in  proof  of  his  assertion 
took  down  at  first  sight  the  shield  of  Euphorbus 
from  the  temple  of  Hera  ( dipeo  Trojana  rejiro  tarn- 
}*ora  testutus , Hor.  Carm.  i.  28. 1 1).— 2.  Physician 
of  Juba  IL,  king  of  Mauretania,  about  the  end  of 
the  first  century  n.  c.,  and  brother  to  Antomua 
Musa,  the  physician  to  Augustus. 

Euphorion  (E inpopiwr).  L Father  of  the  poet 
Aeschylus.— 2.  Son  of  Aeschylus,  and  himself  a 
tragic  poet.— 3.  Of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  an  eminent 
grammarian  and  poet,  son  of  Polymnetus,  was  bom 
about  b.  & 274.  He  became  the  librarian  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  221,  and  died  in  Syria, 
either  at  Apamea,  or  at  Antioch.  The  following 
were  the  most  important  of  the  poems  of  Eupborkm 
in  heroic  verse : — 1.  'H erioSos,  probably  an  agri- 
cultural poem.  2.  Mo^'Oiria,  so  called  from  an  old 
name  of  Attica,  the  legends  of  which  country  aeera 
to  have  been  the  chief  subject  of  the  poem.  3. 
XiXidSfs,  a poem  written  against  certain  persons, 
who  had  defrauded  Euphorion  of  money  which  he 
had  entrusted  to  their  care.  It  probably  derived 
its  title  from  each  of  its  books  consisting  of  1000 
verses.  He  also  wrote  epigrams,  which  were  imi- 
tated by  many  of  the  Latin  poets,  aud  also  by  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  with  whom  he  was  a great  fa- 
vourite. Euphorion  likewise  wrote  many  historical 
and  grammatical  works.  All  his  works  are  lo*t, 
but  the  fragments  are  collected  by  Meineke,  in  his 
Analecta  Alcxamlrma,  BeroL.  1843. 

Euphranor  (Et )<ppavu>p)f  a distinguished  statuary 
and  painter,  was  a native  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
but  practised  his  art  at  Athens.  He  flourished 
about  B.  c.  336.  His  most  celebrated  statue  was  a 
Paris,  which  expressed  alike  the  judge  of  the  god- 
desses, the  lover  of  Helen,  and  the  slayer  of  Achil- 
les ; the  very  beautiful  sitting  figure  of  Paris,  in 
marble,  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  is,  no  doubt, 
a copy  of  this  work.  His  best  paintings  were  pre- 
served in  a porch  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athena.  On 
the  one  side  were  the  12  gods;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site wall,  Theseus,  with  Democracy  and  Deoioa. 
— Euphranor  also  wrote  works  on  proportion  and 
on  colours  (de  Symmetric*  et  CoU>ribus\  the  two 
points  in  which  his  own  excellence  seems  chiefly 
to  have  consisted.  Pliny  says  that  he  vts  the 
first  who  properly  expressed  the  dignity  of  heroes, 
by  the  proportions  he  gave  to  their  statues.  He 
made  the  bodies  somewhat  more  slender,  and 
the  heads  and  limbs  larger. 

Euphrates  (Ei)<#>pAtt}*>,  an  eminent  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, was  a native  of  Tyre,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Byzantium.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  younger  Pliny.  In  his  old  age  he  In  came 
tired  of  life,  and  asked  and  obtained  from  Hadrian 
permission  to  put  an  end  to  himself  by  poison. 
Euphrates  ^Ei<ppdrijs ; 0.  T.  Phntt : Ei  Frot\ 
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a irreat  river  of  W.  Asia,  forming  the  boundary  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Asia,  consists,  in  its  upper  course, 
of  2 branches,  both  of  which  rise  in  the  mountains 
of  Armenia.  The  N.  branch  (Aam-Stm),  which 
is  the  true  Euphrates,  rises  in  the  mountain  above 
Erzrroum  (the  M.  Abus  or  Capotes  of  the  ancients) 
and  flows  W.  and  5.W.  to  a little  above  lat.  39° 
and  E.  of  long.  39°,  where  it  breaks  through  the 
chain  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  and,  after  receiving  the 
S.  branch  {Mourtui-Chai),  or,  as  the  ancients  railed 
it,  the  Arsakias,  it  breaks  through  the  main  chain 
of  the  Taurus  between  Melitene  and  Samosata,  and 
then  flows  in  a general  S.  direction,  till  it  reaches 
lat  36°,  whence  it  flows  in  a general  SkE.  direc- 
tion, till  it  .approaches  the  Tigris  opposite  to  Se> 
leucia,  where  the  distance  between  the  2 rivers 
was  reckoned  at  only  200  stadia.  Then  it  flows 
through  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  at  first  receding 
further  from  the  Tigris,  and  afterwards  approaching 
it  again,  till  it  joins  it  about  60  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  having  already  had  its 
waters  much  diminished  by  numerous  canals,  which 
irrigated  the  country  in  ancient  times,  but  the  neg- 
lect of  which  at  present  has  converted  much  of  the 
once  fertile  district  watered  by  the  Euphrates  into  a 
marshy  desert.  The  whole  length  of  the  Euphrates 
is  between  500  and  600  miles.  In  its  upper  course, 
before  reaching  the  Taurus,  its  N.  branch  and  a 
part  of  the  united  stream  divided  Armenia  Major 
from  Colchis  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  its  lower 
course  divided  Mesopotamia  from  Syria.  Its  chief 
tributary,  besides  the  Ananias,  was  the  Aborrhas. 

Euphron  ( E&ppa.'i'),  an  Athenian  poet  of  the 
new  comedy,  whose  plays,  however,  partook 
largely  of  the  character  of  the  middle  comedy. 

Euphrfcyne,  one  of  the  Charites  or  Graces. 
[Charih.] 

Eupdlis  ( EforoAir),  son  of  Sosipolis,  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  and  one  of  the  3 who  are 
distinguished  by  Horace,  in  his  well-known  line, 
**  Eupolis,  atquc  Cratinus,  Aristophanesque  poetae,” 
above  all  the  . . . **  alii  quorum  pritca  comoedia 
▼irorum  est."  He  was  born  about  B.C.  446,  and 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  his  first  drama  in  his  17th 
year,  429,  two  years  before  Aristophanes.  The 
date  of  his  death  is  uncertain.  The  common  story 
was,  that  Alcibiades,  when  sailing  to  Sicily  (415), 
threw  Eupolis  into  the  sea,  in  revenge  for  an  attack 
which  he  had  made  upon  him  in  his  Bhrrai ; but  this 
cannot  be  true,  as  we  know  that  Eupolis  produced 
plays  after  the  Sicilian  expedition.  He  probably 
died  in  411.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the  poetry 
of  Eupolis  seems  to  have  been  the  liveliness  of  his 
fancy,  and  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  impart- 
ing its  images  to  the  audience.  In  elegance  he  is 
said  to  have  even  surpassed  Aristophanes,  while  in 
bitter  jesting  and  personal  abuse  he  emulated  Cra- 
tinus. Among  the  objects  of  his  satire  was  Socrates, 
on  whom  he  made  a bitter,  though  less  elaborate 
attack  than  that  in  the  Gouds  of  Aristophanes. 
The  dead  were  not  exempt  from  his  abuse,  for 
there  are  still  extant  some  lines  of  his,  in  which 
Cirnon  is  most  unmercifully  treated. — A close  re- 
lation subsisted  between  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes, 
not  only  as  rivals,  but  as  imitators  of  each  other. 
Cratinus  attacked  Aristophanes  for  borrowing  from 
Eupolis,  and  Eupolis  in  his  Barren  made  the  same 
charge,  especially  with  reference  to  the  Knights. 
The  Scholiasts  specify  the  last  Parahasis  of  the 
Knights  as  borrowed  from  Eupolis.  On  the  other 
hand,  Aristophanes,  in  the  secoud  (or  third)  edition 
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of  the  Cloudy  retorts  upon  Eupolis  the  charge  of 
imitating  the  Knights  in  his  Mar  teas,  and  taunts 
him  with  the  further  indignity  of  jesting  on  his 
rival's  baldness. 

Eupompus  (Eforouwoj),  of  Sicyon,  a distin- 
guished Greek  painter,  was  the  contemporary  of 
Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  and  Timanthes,  and  the  in- 
structor of  Pamphilus,  the  master  of  Apelles.  The 
fame  of  Eupompus  led  to  the  creation  of  a 3rd 
school  of  Greek  art,  the  Sicyonian,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  was  placed. 

Euripides  i Ei/piwiSrjs).  L The  distinguished 
tragic  poet,  was  the  son  of  Mneaarchus  and  Clito, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Salamia,  a.  c. 
480,  on  the  very  day  that  the  Greeks  defeated  the 
Persians  off  that  island,  whither  his  parents  had 
fled  from  Athens  on  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  Some 
writers  relate  that  his  parents  were  in  mean  circum- 
stances, and  his  mother  is  represented  by  Aristo- 
phanes as  a herb-seller,  and  not  a very  honest  one 
either  ; but  much  weight  cannot  be  accorded  to 
these  statements.  It  is  more  probable  that  his 
family  was  respectable.  We  are  told  that  the  poet, 
when  a boy,  was  cup-bearer  to  a chorus  of  noble 
Athenians  at  the  Thargelian  festival, — an  office  for 
which  nobility  of  blood  was  requisite.  We  know 
also  that  he  was  taught  rhetoric  by  Prodicus,  who 
was  certainly  not  moderate  in  his  terms  for  in- 
struction, and  who  was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  his 
pupils  among  youths  of  high  rank.  It  is  said  that 
the  future  distinction  of  Euripides  was  predicted 
by  an  oracle,  promising  that  he  should  be  crowned 
with  “ sacred  garlands,"  in  consequence  of  which 
his  father  had  him  trained  to  gymnastic  exercises  ; 
and  we  learn  that,  while  yet  a boy,  he  won  the 
prize  at  the  Eleusinian  and  Thesean  contests,  and 
offered  himself,  when  1 7 years  old,  as  a candidate 
at  the  Olympic  games,  but  was  not  admitted  be- 
cause of  some  doubt  about  his  age.  But  he  soon 
abandoned  gymnastic  pursuits,  and  studied  the  art 
of  painting,  not,  as  we  learn,  without  success.  To 
philosophy  and  literature  he  devoted  himself  with 
much  interest  and  energy,  studying  physics  under 
Anaxagoras,  and  rhetoric,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
under  Prodicus.  He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with 
Socrates,  and  traces  of  the  teaching  of  Anaxagoras 
have  been  remarked  in  many  passages  of  his  plays. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  a tragedy  at  the  age  of 
18  ; but  the  first  play,  which  was  exhibited  in  his 
own  name,  was  the  Peliades , when  he  was  25 
years  of  age  (b.  c.  455).  In  441  he  gained  for  the 
first  time  the  first  prize,  and  he  continued  to  ex- 
hibit plays  until  408,  the  date  of  the  Orestes. 
Soon  after  this  he  left  Athens  for  the  court  of 
ArcbelaUs,  king  of  Macedonia,  his  reasons  for  which 
step  can  only  be  matter  of  conjecture.  Traditionary 
scandal  has  ascribed  it  to  his  disgust  at  the  intrigue 
of  his  wife  with  Cephisophon,  and  the  ridicule 
which  was  showered  upon  him  in  consequence  by 
the  comic  poets.  But  the  whole  story  has  been  re- 
futed by  modem  writers.  Other  causes  more  pro- 
bably led  him  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Arche- 
laiis,  at  whose  court  the  highest  honours  awaited 
him.  The  attacks  of  Aristophanes  and  others  had 
probably  not  been  without  their  effect  ; and  he 
must  have  been  aware  that  his  philosophical  tenets 
were  regarded  with  considerable  suspicion.  He 
died  in  Macedonia  in  406,  at  the  age  of  75.  Most 
testimonies  agree  in  stating  that  he  was  tom  in 
pieces  by  the  king's  dogs,  which,  according  to 
some,  were  set  upon  him  through  envy  by  Arrhi- 
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daeus  and  Crateuas,  two  rival  poets.  The  regret 
of  Sophocles  for  his  death  is  said  to  have  been  so 
great,  that  at  the  representation  of  his  next  play  he 
made  his  actors  appear  uncrowned.  The  accounts 
which  we  find  in  some  writers  of  the  profligacy  of 
Euripides  are  mere  idle  scandal,  and  scarcely 
worthy  of  serious  refutation.  Nor  does  there  appear 
to  be  any  better  foundation  for  that  other  charge 
which  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  hatred  to 
the  female  sex.  This  is  said  to  haTe  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  ; but,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  this  tale  does  not  deserve 
credit.  He  was  a man  of  a serious  and  austere 
temper : and  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  that  the 
charge  probably  originated.  It  is  certain  that  the 
poet  who  drew  such  characters  as  Antigone,  Iphi- 
genia, and,  above  all,  Alcestis,  was  not  blind  to 
the  gentleness,  the  strong  affection,  the  self-aban- 
doning devotedness  of  women.  With  respect  to 
the  world  and  the  Deity,  he  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  doctrines  of  Anaxagoras,  not  unmixed  appa- 
rently with  pantheistic  views.  [Anaxagoras.] 
To  da«s  him  with  atheists,  as  some  have  done,  is 
undoubtedly  unjust.  At  the  same  time,  it  roust 
be  confessed  that  we  look  in  vain  in  his  plays  for 
the  high  faith  of  Aeschylus  ; nor  can  we  fail  to 
admit  that  the  pupil  of  Anaxagoras  could  not  sym- 
pathise with  the  popular  religious  system  around 
him,  nor  throw  himself  cordially  into  it.  He  fre- 
quently altered  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner  the 
ancient  legends.  Thus,  in  the  Orestes,  Menelaiis 
comes  before  us  as  a selfish  coward,  and  Helen  as  a 
worthless  wanton  ; in  the  Helena , the  notion  of 
Stosichorus  is  adopted,  that  the  heroine  was  never 
carried  to  Troy  at  all,  and  that  it  was  a mere 
of  her  for  which  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
fought  ; Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector  and 
•lave  of  Neoptolemus,  seems  almost  to  forget  the 
{wist  in  her  quarrel  with  Hermione  and  the  perils  of 
her  present  situation  ; and  Electra,  married  by  the 
policy  of  Aegisthus  to  a peasant,  scolds  her  hus- 
band for  inviting  guests  to  dine  without  regard  to 
the  ill-prepared  state  of  the  larder.  In  short,  with 
Euripides  tragedy  is  brought  down  into  the  sphere 
of  every-day  life  ; men  are  represented,  according 
to  the  remark  of  Aristotle,  not  as  they  ought  to  be, 
but  as  they  are  ; under  the  names  of  the  ancient 
heroes,  the  characters  of  his  own  time  are  set  before 
us  ; it  is  not  Medea,  or  Iphigenia,  or  Alcestis 
that  is  speaking,  but  abstractedly  a mother,  a 
daughter,  or  a wife.  All  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller 
scope,  perhaps,  for  the  exhibition  of  passion  and  for 
those  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos  in  which  Euri- 
pides especially  excelled  ; and  it  will  serve  also  to 
account  in  great  measure  for  the  preference  given  to 
his  plays  by  the  practical  Socrates,  who  is  said  to 
have  never  entered  the  theatre  unless  when  they 
were  acted,  as  well  as  for  the  admiration  felt  for 
him  by  Menander  and  Philemon,  and  other  poets 
of  the  new  comedy.  The  most  serious  defects  in 
his  tragedies,  artistically  speaking,  are : liis  con- 
stant employment  of  the  “ Deus  ex  machina  ; ” 
the  disconnexion  of  his  choral  odes  from  the  sub- 
ject of  the  play  ; the  extremely  awkward  and  for- 
mal character  of  his  prologues  ; and  the  frequent 
introduction  of  frigid  yydtaai  and  of  philosophical 
disquisitions,  making  Medea  talk  like  a sophist, 
and  Hecuba  like  a free  thinker,  and  aiming  rather 
at  subtilty  than  simplicity.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  brought  his  subjects  and  cUa- 
racters  to  the  level  of  common  life,  he  adopted 
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also  in  his  style  the  every-day  mode  of  speaking* 
According  to  some  accounts,  he  wrote,  in  all,  75 
plays  ; according  to  others,  92.  Of  these,  1 8 are 
extant,  if  we  omit  the  /ihesus,  which  is  probably 
spurious.  A list  is  subjoined  of  the  extant  plays 
of  Euripides,  with  their  dates,  ascertained  or  pro- 
bable:— Alcestis . B.  c.  438.  This  play  was  brought 
out  as  the  last  of  a tetralogy,  and  stood  therefore 
in  the  place  of  a satyric  drama,  to  which  indeed  it 
bears,  in  some  parts,  great  similarity,  particularly 
in  the  representation  of  Hercules  in  his  cups. 
Medea,  431.  Htfpolytus  Coroni/er , 428,  gained 
the  first  orixe.  Hecuba , exhibited  before  423. 
Heraclidae , about  421 . Suppliers,  about  421.  I cm, 
of  uncertain  date.  Hercules  Furtns,  of  uncertain 
date.  Andromache , about  420 — 417.  Troades, 

415.  Electra , about  415 — 413.  Helena,  412. 
Iphigenia  at  Tauri  of  uncertain  date.  Orestes,  408. 
Phoenissae,  of  uncertain  date.  Bucchae  : this  play 
was  apparently  written  for  representation  at  Mace- 
donia, and  therefore  at  a very  late  period  of  the 
life  of  Euripides.  Iphigenia  at  Aulis : this  play, 
together  with  the  Bacchae  and  the  Alcmaeon , was 
brought  out  at  Athens,  after  the  poet's  death,  by 
the  younger  Euripides.  Cyclops , of  uncertain  date  : 
it  is  interesting  os  the  only  extant  specimen  of  the 
Greek  satyric  drama.  Besides  the  plays,  there 
are  extant  5 letters,  purporting  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Euripides,  but  they  are  spurious. — Editions. 
By  Musgrave,  Oxford,  1778  ; by  Beck,  Leipzig, 
1778 — 88  ; by  Matthiae,  Leipzig,  181 3 — —2d  ; and 
a variorum  edition,  Glasgow,  1821.  Of  separate 
plays  there  have  been  many  editions,  e.  g.  by  Por- 
son,  Elmsley,  Valckenaer,  Mopk,  Pflugk.  and  Her- 
mann. — 2.  The  youngest  of  the  3 sons  of  the 
above.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  brought 
out  3 of  his  plays  at  the  great  Diony&ia,  viz.  the 
Alcmaeon  (no  longer  extant),  the  Iphigenia  at  Au- 
lis, and  the  Bacchae. 

Euripus  (ECpnros),  any  part  of  the  sea  where 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  were  remarkably  vio- 
lent, is  the  name  especially  of  the  narrow  strait 
which  separates  Eubbca  from  Boeotia,  in  which  the 
ancients  asserted  that  the  sea  ebbed  and  flowed  7 
times  in  the  day.  The  extraordinary  tides  of  ibe 
Euripus  have  been  noticed  by  modem  observers : 
the  water  sometimes  runs  as  much  as  8 miles  an 
hour.  At  Chalcis  there  was  a bridge  over  the 
Euripus,  uniting  Euboea  with  the  mainland. 

Eurdmus  (E  Gpwpos:  Jaklyt ),  a small  town  of 
Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Orion  (a  ridge  parallel  to 
Mt.  Latmus),  in  the  convcntus  juridicus  of  Ala- 
banda.  It  lay  8 English  miles  N.W.  of  Mybua. 

Europa  (E vpunr-n),  according  to  the  Iliad  (ziv. 
321),  a daughter  of  Phoenix,  but  according  to  the 
common  tradition  a daughter  of  the  Phoenician 
king  Agenor.  Her  surpassing  beauty  charmed 
Zeus,  who  assumed  the  form  of  a bull  and  mingled 
with  the  herd  as  Europa  and  her  maidens  were 
sporting  on  the  sea-sbore.  Encouraged  by  the 
tameness  of  the  animal,  Europa  ventured  to  moun- 
his  back  ; whereupon  Zeus  rushed  into  the  sms,  and 
swam  with  her  in  safety  to  Crete.  Here  she  be- 
came by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Minos,  Rhadamaa- 
thus,  and  SarpCdon.  She  afterwards  mamed 
Asterion,  king  of  Crete,  who  brought  up  the  chil- 
dren whom  she  had  had  by  the  king  of  the  gods. 

Europa  ( Edpwmj),  one  of  the  3 divisions  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  first  occurs  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  (251),  but  even  there  it  does  not 
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>ne  of  the  Caryatides  sup- 
porting the  •mithem  por- 
tico of  the  Erechtheum. 


Ground  Plan  ot  the  Krvchtiieum.  (tor  a description  of 
the  building,  tee  Diet,  of  Geog.  Vol.  I.  pp.l'TS-aso.) 


Diriaiont. 

Temple  of  Athena  Folia*. 

Pandrnaeum,  divided  into 
J Panel  roacum  proper. 

( Ccrropium. 

A.  Eaatcrn  portico  : entrance  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Polia*. 

D.  Temple  of  Athena  Pollaa. 

o.  Altar  of  Zeus  Ilypatos. 

6.  c.  d.  Altar*  of  roaeidon-Erech- 
theu*,  of  Butea,  and  of  llephaes- 
tu*. 

r.  Palladium. 

/.  g.  Statue  of  Hermes.  Chair  of 
Daedalus. 

h.  Golden  I.amp  of  Callimachus. 

C.  Northern  |M>rtico : entrance  to  the 
Pandroaeum. 
t.  The  *alt  well. 

k.  Oiiening  in  the  pavement,  by 
which  the  trace*  of  Poaeidon'* 
trident  might  be  seen. 

D-  Pronaos  of  the  Pandroaeum,  acrvtng 
a l*o  aa  an  entrance  to  the  Cecru- 
pium. 

/.  rn.  Altar*,  of  which  one  waa  de- 
dicated to  Hallo. 

E.  Celia  of  Pandronis. 

n.  Statue  <>f  Pundroaua. 

©.  The  olive  tree. 

I>.  Altar  of  Zen*  HjrettM. 

F.  Southern  portico : the  Cecroplum. 

G.  Passage  on  the  level  of  the  Pandro- 

aeum. leading  to  the  aouterraina  of 
the  building. 

tl.  Paanagc  of  communication  by  means 
of  the  atep*  I.  between  the  temple* 
of  Polias  and  Pandroaus. 

K.  Step*  leading  down  to  the  Temenoa. 

L.  Temenoa  or  sacred  enclosure  of  the 

building. 
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indicate  the  continent,  but  simply  the  mainland  of 
Hellas  proper,  in  opposition  to  Peloponnesus  and 
the  neighbouring  islands.  Herodotus  is  the  first 
writer  who  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  world.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
doubtful  ; but  the  most  probable  of  the  numerous 
conjectures  is  that  which  supposes  that  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  called  it  Europa  (from  *vp6s,  M broad,”  and 
the  root  dw,  ••  to  see”),  from  the  wide  extent  of  its 
coast.  Most  of  the  ancients  supposed  the  name  to 
be  derived  from  Europa,  the  daughter  of  Agenor. 
The  boundaries  of  Europe  on  the  E.  differed  at 
various  periods.  In  earlier  times  the  river  Phasis 
was  usually  supposed  to  be  its  boundary,  and  some- 
times even  the  Araxes  and  the  Caspian  sea  ; but 
at  a later  period  the  river  Tanais  and  the  Palus 
Maeotis  were  usually  regarded  as  the  boundaries 
between  Asia  and  Europe.  The  N.  of  Europe  was 
little  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  was  generally 
believed,  at  least  in  later  times,  that  it  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Ocean. 

Enrdpui.  [Titaresius.] 

Europus  (Etfpwiroi).  1.  A city  of  Caria,  after- 
wards named  Idriaa.—  2.  (leroAo/as,  or  KtdcU-el- 
Ktjin  t\  a city  in  the  district  of  Cyrrhestice  in 
Syria,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a few 
miles  S.  of  Zeugma  ; called  after  the  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Macedonia.  — 3.  Europus  was  the 
earlier  name  of  Dura  Nicanoris  in  Mesopotamia  ; 
and  (4)  it  was  also  given  by  Seleucus  Nicator 
to  Rhagae  in  Media.  [Arsacia.] 

Eurotas  (Et Iptinat).  1.  ( BatUipotamo ),  the 

chief  river  in  Laconia,  but  not  navigable,  rises  in 
Mt.  Borg  urn  in  Arcadia,  then  disappears  under  the 
earth,  rises  again  near  Sciritis,  and  flows  S.wards, 
passing  Sparta  on  the  E-,  through  a narrow  and 
fruitful  valley,  into  the  Laconian  gulf.  —2.  See 
Tjtahbsius. 

Eoryalus  (EwpooAoj).  L Son  of  Mecisteus,one 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Epigoni,  accompanied 
Diomedes  to  Troy,  where  he  slew  several  Trojans. 
— 2.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Hippodamla. 
Euryanassa.  [ Pslopb.  J 
Eury  bites  (Evpv€drf}t).  L Called  Eribotet  by 
Latin  writers,  son  of  Telcon,  and  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts.—2.  The  herald  of  Ulysses,  whom  he  fol- 
lowed  to  Troy. 

Eurjrb&tus  (EitpO€aros\  an  Ephesian,  whom 
Croesus  sent  with  a large  sum  of  money  to  the 
Peloponnesus  to  hire  mercenaries  for  him  in  his 
war  with  Cyrus.  He,  however,  went  over  to  Cy- 
rus, and  betrayed  the  whole  matter  to  him.  In 
consequence  of  this  treachery,  his  name  passed  into 
a proverb  amongst  the  Greeks. 

Eurjfbla  (Eupu€ta),  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Ge* 
mother  by  Crius  of  Astraeus.  Pallas,  and  Perses, 
Euryblades.  [Themistoclks.] 

Euryclea  (Ety>i/KA*<a),  daughter  of  Ops,  was 
purchased  by  Laertes  and  brought  up  Teleraachus. 
When  Ulysses  returned  home,  she  recognised  him 
by  a scar,  and  afterwards  faithfully  assisted  him 
against  the  suitors. 

~ Eurfdlci  (Evpvbiiai).  1.  Wife  of  Orpheus 
[Orpheus. J.  — 2.  An  Illyrian  princess,  wife  of 
Amyntas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of 
the  famous  Philip.— 3.  An  Illyrian,  wife  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  mother  of  Cvnane  or  Cynna.— 4. 
Daughter  of  Amyntaa,  son  of  Perdiccas  III.,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  Cynane,  daughter  of  Philip. 
After  the  death  of  her  mother  in  Asia  [Cynank], 
Perdiccas  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  king  Arrhi- 
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daeus.  She  was  a woman  of  a masculine  spirit, 
and  entirely  ruled  her  weak  husband.  On  her  re- 
turn to  Europe  with  her  husband,  she  became  in- 
volved in  war  with  Polysperchon  and  Olympias,  but 
she  was  defeated  in  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and  com- 
pelled by  Olympias  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  R.C.  317. 
— 5.  Daughter  of  Antipater,  and  wife  of  Ptolemy 
the  son  of  Lagus.  She  was  the  mother  of  3 sons, 
viz.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  Meleager,  and  a third 
(whose  name  is  not  mentioned)  ; and  of  2 daugh- 
ters, Ptolemais,  afterwards  married  to  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  and  Lysandra,  the  wife  of  Agathocles, 
•on  of  Lysiraachus  —6.  An  Athenian,  of  a family- 
descended  from  the  great  Miltiades.  She  was  first 
married  to  Ophelias,  the  conqueror  of  Cyrene,  and 
after  his  death  returned  to  Athens,  where  she  mar- 
ried Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  on  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  to  that  city. 

Euryldchus  (Evpv\oxos).  L Companion  of 
Ulysses  in  his  wanderings,  was  the  only  one  that 
escaped  from  the  house  of  Circe,  when  his  friends 
were  metamorphosed  into  swine.  Another  per- 
sonage of  the  6amc  name  is  mentioned  among  the 
sons  of  Aegyptus.  —2.  A Spartan  commander,  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c.  426,  defeated  and 
slain  by  Demosthenes  at  Olpae. 

Eurymedon  (E vpvutbuy).  L One  of  the  Ca- 
biri,  son  of  Hephaestus  and  Cabiro,  and  brother  of 
Alcon.  — 2.  An  attendant  of  Nestor. — 3.  Son  of 
Ptolemaeus,  and  charioteer  of  Agamemnon.  — 4. 
Son  of  Thucles,  an  Athenian  general  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  He  was  one  of  the  commanders  in 
the  expedition  to  Corcyra,  b.  c.  428,  and  also  in 
the  expedition  to  Sicily,  425.  In  414.  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  conjunction  with  Demosthenes,  to  the 
command  of  the  second  Syracusan  armament,  and 
fell  in  the  first  of  the  two  sea-fights  in  the  harbour 
of  Syracuse. 

Eurjfanfcdon  (Ei >pvp.&uv  : Kapri-Su ),  a small 
river  in  Pampbylia,  navigable  as  far  up  as  the  city 
of  Aspenous,  through  which  it  flowed  ; celebrated 
for  the  victory  whicli  Cimon  gained  over  the  Per- 
sians on  its  banks  (&  c.  469). 

Eur^mSnae  (Eipvfityai),  a town  in  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  E.  of  Os&a. 

Euryndme  (Eupwd^ij).  L Daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus.  When  Hephaestus  was  expelled  by  Hera 
from  Olympus.  Eurynome  and  Thetis  received  him 
in  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  Before  the  time  of  Cro- 
nos and  Rhea,  Eurynome  and  Ophion  had  ruled  in 
Olympus  over  the  Titans.  — 2.  A surname  of 
Artemis  at  Phigalea  in  Arcadia,  where  she  was 
represented  half  woman  and  half  fish. 

Eurjrphon  (Eupv<f>wy),  a celebrated  physician  of 
Cnidos  in  Caria,  was  a contemporary  of  Hippo- 
crates, but  older.  He  is  quoted  by  Galen,  who 
says  that  he  was  considered  to  be  the  author  of  the 
ancient  medical  work  entitled  KriStai  I [Vfipuu,  and 
also  that  some  persons  attributed  to  him  several 
works  included  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection. 

Eurypon,  otherwise  called  Emotion  ( Eopnrw*', 
EfyumW),  grandson  of  Procles,  was  the  third  king 
of  that  house  at  Sparta,  and  thenceforward  gave  it 
the  name  of  Eurvpontidae. 

Eurjrpylus  (EupfavAos).  L Son  of  Euaemon 
and  Ops,  appears  in  different  traditions  as  king 
either  of  Ormenion,  or  Hyria,  or  Cyrene.  In  the 
Iliad  he  is  represented  as  having  come  from  Or- 
menion to  Troy  with  40  ships.  He  slew  many 
Trojans,  and  when  wounded  by  Paris,  he  was 
nursed  and  cured  by  Patroclus.  Among  the  hero*  s 
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of  Hyria, he  is  mentioned  as  a son  of  Poseidon  and 
Celaeno,  who  went  to  Libya  where  he  ruled  in 
the  country  afterwards  called  Cyrene,  and  there 
became  connected  with  the  Argonauts.  He  mar- 
ried Sterope,  the  daughter  of  Helios,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Lycaon  and  Leucippus,  — 2. 
Son  of  Poseidon  and  Astvpalaea,  king  of  Cos,  was 
killed  by  Hercules  who  on  his  return  from  Troy 
landed  in  Cos,  and  being  taken  for  a pirate,  was 
attacked  by  its  inhabitants.  According  to  another 
tradition  Hercules  attacked  the  island  of  Cos,  in 
order  to  obtain  possession  of  Chalciope,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Eurypylus,  whom  he  loved.  — 3.  Son  of 
Telephus  and  Astyoche,  king  of  Mysia  or  Cilicia, 
was  induced  by  the  presents  which  Priam  sent  to 
his  mother  or  wife,  to  assist  the  Trojans  against  the 
Greeks.  Eurypylus  killed  Machaon,  but  was  him* 
self  slain  by  Ncoptolemus. 

Eurjfs&ces  (EupvffJunjt),  son  of  the  Telamonian 
Ajax  and  Tecmessa,  named  after  the  u broad  shield*' 
of  his  father.  An  Athenian  tradition  related,  that 
Eurysaces  and  his  brother  Philaeus  had  given  up 
to  the  Athenians  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  they 
had  inherited  from  their  grandfather,  and  that  the 
2 brothers  received  in  return  the  Attic  franchise. 
Eurysacea  was  honoured  like  his  father,  at  Athens, 
with  an  altar. 

Eurysthenes  (Ei )pv<rOtrns),  and  Procles  (npo- 
the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  were  born, 
according  to  the  common  account  before,  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  genuine  Spartan  story,  after  their 
father's  return  to  Peloponnesus  and  occupation  of 
his  allotment  of  Laconia.  He  died  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  his  children,  and  had  not  even 
time  to  decide  which  of  the  2 should  succeed  him. 
The  mother  professed  to  be  unable  to  name  the 
elder,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  applied  to  Delphi, 
and  were  instructed  to  make  them  both  kings,  but 
give  the  greater  honour  to  the  elder.  The  difficulty 
thus  remaining  was  nt  last  removed  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Panites,  a Messenian,  by  watching  which 
of  the  children  was  first  washed  and  fed  by  the 
mother;  and  the  first  rank  was  accordingly  given 
to  Eurysthenes  and  retained  by  his  descendants. 
From  these  2 brothers,  the  2 royal  families  in 
Sparta  were  descended,  and  were  called  respectively 
the  Eurysthmidac  and  Prodidae.  The  former  were 
also  called  ihcAgidae  from  Agis,  son  of  Eurysthenes; 
and  the  latter  Euryponiidae  from  Eurypon,  grand- 
son of  Procles. 

Eurystheus.  [Hercules.] 

Eurftus  ( Edpurot ).  1.  Son  of  Melaneus  and 
Stratonice,  was  king  of  Oechalia,  probably  the 
Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  He  was  a skilful 
archer  and  married  to  Antioche,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Iole,  Iphitus,  Molion  or  Deion, 
Clytius,  and  Toxeus.  He  was  proud  of  his  skill  in 
using  the  bow,  and  is  said  to  have  instructed  even 
Hercules  in  his  art.  He  offered  his  daughter  lole 
as  a prize  to  him  who  should  conquer  him  and  his 
sons  in  shooting  with  the  bow.  Hercules  won  the 
prize,  but  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  with  the  exception 
of  Iphitus,  refused  to  give  up  Iole,  because  they 
feared  lest  Hercules  should  kill  the  children  he 
might  have  by  her.  Hercules  accordingly  marched 
against  Oechalia  with  an  army,  took  the  place  and 
killed  Eurytus  and  his  sons.  According  to  Homer,  on 
the  other  hand,  Eurytus  was  killed  by  Apollo  whom 
he  presumed  to  rival  in  using  the  bow.  ( Od . viii. 
226.)  — 2.  Son  of  Actor  and  Molione  of  Elis. 
[Moliokeb.]  — 3.  Son  of  Hermes  and  Antianlra, 
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and  brother  of  Echion,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts. 

— 4.  An  eminent  Pythagorean  philosopher,  a dis- 
ciple of  Philolaus. 

EusSblus  (Eh<r4€io%),  sumamed  Pamfthifi  to 
commemorate  his  devoted  friendship  for  Pamphilus, 
bishop  of  Caesarea.  Eusebius  was  born  in  Palestine 
about  a.  D.  264,  was  made  bishop  of  Caesarea  315, 

1 and  died  about  340.  He  had  a strong  leaning 
! towards  the  Arians,  though  he  signed  the  creed  of 
| the  council  of  Nicaea.  He  was  a man  of  great 
learning.  His  most  important  works  are  : — 1 . The 
Ckronivon  (xpovudt  iravroSainjs  ltrroplas\  a work 
of  great  value  to  us  in  the  study  of  ancient  history. 
It  is  in  2 books.  The  first,  entitled  xpo»'07pa<>!fl, 
contains  a sketch  of  the  history  of  several  ancient 
nations,  as  the  Chaldaeans,  Assyrians,  Medea,  Per- 
sians, Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  Egyptians-  It  is 
chiefly  taken  from  the  work  of  African  us  (Arm- 
canub],  and  gives  lists  of  kings  and  other  magis- 
trates, with  short  accounts  of  remarkable  events 
from  the  creation  to  the  time  of  Eusebius.  The 
second  book  consists  of  synch ronological  tables, 
with  similar  catalogues  of  rulers  and  striking  occur- 
rences, from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  the  celebration 
of  Constantine's  Vicennalia  at  Nicomedia,  a.  d.  327, 
and  at  Rome,  a.  d.  328.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
Ckronican  is  lost,  but  there  is  extant  part  of  a Latin 
translation  of  it  by  Jerome,  published  by  Scaliger, 
Leyden,  1 606,  of  which  another  enlarged  edition  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam,  1658.  There  is  also  extant 
An  Armenian  translation,  which  was  discovered  at 
Constantinople,  and  published  by  Mai  and  Zohrab 
at  Milan,  1818,  and  by  Aucher,  Venice,  1818. — 2. 
The  Praeparatio  Evangdiea  (cbayyt\un}f  sltto- 
irpoTapaaicadi)  in  15  books,  is  a collection 
of  various  facts  and  quotations  from  old  writers,  by 
which  it  was  supposed  that  the  mind  would  be 
prepared  to  receive  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 
This  book  is  almost  as  important  to  us  in  the  study 
of  ancient  philosophy,  as  the  Chronic* m is  with 
reference  to  history,  since  in  it  are  preserved  spe- 
cimens from  the  writings  of  almost  every  philosopher 
of  any  note  whose  works  are  not  now  extant. 
Edited  by  R.  Stephens,  Paris,  1544,  and  again  in 
1628,  and  by  F.  Viger,  Cologne,  1688.  — 3.  The 
Dcmonstratio  Evangdiea  (*vayy  aw<53f»£tj  * in 
20  books,  of  which  10  are  extant,  is  a collection  of 
evidences,  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testament,  ad- 
dressed principally  to  the  Jews.  This  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  preceding  work,  giving  the  arguments 
which  the  Praeparatio  was  intended  to  make  the 
mind  ready  to  receive.  Edited  with  the  Pmepa- 
raiio  in  the  editions  both  of  R.  Stephens  and  Viger. 

— 4.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  (iKKArjtnairrud) 
l<rropia)y  in  10  books,  containing  the  history  of 
Christianity  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  death 
of  Liciniut,  a.  d.  324.  Edited  with  the  other 
Ecclesiastical  historians  by  Reading,  Cambridge, 
1 720,  and  separately  by  Burton,  Oxford,  1 838.  — 
5.  He  Martynbus  Palaestinae,  being  an  account  of 
the  persecutions  of  Diocletian  and  Maximin  from 
a.  n.  303  to  310.  It  is  in  one  book,  and  generally 
found  as  an  appiendix  to  the  eighth  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical History. — 6.  Against  Hierodes ■ Hi  erodes 
had  advised  Diocletiau  to  begin  his  persecution, 
and  had  written  2 books,  called  \Ayot 
comparing  our  Lord’s  miracles  to  those  of  ApMUo- 
nius  of  Tyana.  In  answering  this  work,  Eusebhtt 
reviews  the  life  of  Apwllonius  by  Philostratus.  It 
i*  published  with  the  works  of  Pbilostratfs. — 
7 . Against  Marcellus , bishop  of  Ancyra,  in  2 books. 


EUSTATHIUS. 

A De  Ecchsiastica  Theologies  a continuation  of  the 
former  work.  — 9.  Dt  Vita  Constant  ini,  4 books,  a 
panegyric  rather  than  a biography.  It  has  gene- 
rally been  published  with  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
but  edited  separately  by  Heinichen,  1830. — 10. 
Onomasticon  de  Locis  Ilcbraicis , a description  of  the 
towns  and  places  mentioned  in  Holy  Scripture, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  It  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Jerome. 

Eustathios  (EbordOtos).  L Of  Cappadocia,  a 
Neo- Platonic  philosopher,  was  a pupil  of  l&mblichus 
and  Aedesiue.  In  a.  d.  358,  he  was  sent  by  Cou- 
stantius  as  ambassador  to  king  Sapor,  and  remained 
in  Persia,  where  be  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
honour.  — 2.  Or  Eumathiua,  probably  lived  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote 
a Greek  romance  in  1 1 books,  still  extant,  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  loves  of  Hysminias  and 
Hysmine.  The  tale  is  wearisome  and  improbable, 
and  shows  no  power  of  invention  on  the  part  of  its 
author.  Edited  by  Gaulmin,  Paris,  1617,  and  by 
Teucher,  Lips.  1792.  — 3.  Archbishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  was  a native  of  Constantinople,  and  lived 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  was 
a man  of  great  learning  and  wrote  numerous  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  his  commentary  on 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (Ilap*K§oAal  sis  -ttjv  'O niipov 
‘lAidSa  icai  >0£o<rcrcicu'),  or  rather  his  collection  of 
extracts  from  earlier  commentators  on  those  two 
poems.  This  vast  compilation  was  made  from  the 
numerous  and  extensive  works  of  the  Alexandrian 
grammarians  and  critics  ; and  as  nearly  all  the 
works  from  which  Eustathius  mode  his  extracts 
are  lost,  his  commentary  is  of  incalculable  value  to 
us.  Editions : At  Rome,  1542 — 1550,  4 vols.  fol. ; 
at  Basle,  1559-60  ; at  Leipzig,  1825-26,  con- 
taining the  commentary  on  the  Odyssey,,  and  at 
Leipzig,  1827-29,  the  commentary  on  the  Iliad. 
There  is  also  extant  by  Eustathius  a commentary 
on  Dionysius  Periegetes,  which  is  published  with 
roost  editions  of  Dionysius.  Eustathius  likewise 
wrote  a commentary  on  Pindar,  which  seems  to  be 
lost.  — 4.  Usually  called  Eustathius  Romanus, 
a celebrated  Graeco-Roman  jurist,  filled  various 
high  offices  at  Constantinople,  from  a.  d.  960  to 
1000. 

Eustratlus  (Eforrpdirios),  one  of  the  latest 
commentators  on  Aristotle,  lived  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century  after  Christ,  under 
the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  as  metropolitan  of 
Kicaea.  Of  his  writings  only  two  are  extant,  and 
these  in  a very  fragmentary  state : viz.  L A Com- 
mentary ou  the  2nd  book  of  the  Analytics,  2.  A 
Commentary  on  the  Elhica  Si comacheu. 

Euterpe.  [Mumab.] 

Euthydemus  ( 1.  A sophist,  was 
bom  at  Chios,  and  migrated  with  his  brother  Dio- 
nysodorus  to  Thurii  in  Italy.  Being  exiled  thence, 
they  came  to  Athens,  where  they  resided  many 
years.  The  pretensions  of  Euthydemus  and  his 
brother  are  exposed  by  Plato  in  the  dialogue 
which  bears  the  name  of  the  former.— 2.  King  of 
Bactria,  was  a native  of  Magnesia.  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  circumstances  attending  his  elevation 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria.  He  extended  his 
power  over  the  neighbouring  provinces,  so  as  to 
become  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  Bac-  | 
tnan  monarchy.  His  dominions  were  invaded 
about  B.  c.  212,  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  with 
whom  he  eventually  concluded  a treaty  of  peace. 

Euth^mui  (ECbuuos),  a hero  of  Locri  in  Italy,  ] 
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son  of  Astycles  or  of  the  river-god  Caecinus.  He 
was  famous  for  his  strength  and  skill  in  boxing, 
and  delivered  the  town  of  Temesa  from  the  evil 
spirit  Polites,  to  whom  a fair  maiden  was  sacrificed 
every  year.  Euthymus  himself  disappeared  at  an 
advanced  age  in  the  river  Caecinus. 

Eutdclus  (EvT<fjcios)  of  Ascalon,  the  commenta- 
tor on  Apollonius  of  Perga  and  on  Archimedes, 
lived  about  a.  d.  560.  His  commentaries  are 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Apollonius  and  Au- 

CHIlf  SDKS. 

Eutripelus,  P.  Volumnlua,  a Roman  knight, 
obtained  the  surname  of  Eutrapclus  (EirrpdirsAoj ), 
on  account  of  his  liveliness  and  wit.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Antony,  and  a companion  of  his 
pleasures  and  debauches.  Cytheris,  the  mistress 
of  Antony,  was  originally  the  freedwomnn  ami 
mistress  of  Volumnius  Eutrapelus,  whence  we  find 
her  called  Volumnia,  and  was  surrendered  to  An- 
tony by  his  friend.  Eutrapelus  is  mentioned  by 
Horace.  ( EpisL  i.  18.31.) 

Eutreali  (Edrp^noi),  the  inhabitants  of  a dis- 
trict in  Arcadia,  N.  of  Megalopolis. 

Eutresis  (Eorpqo’ir),  a small  town  in  Boeotla 
between  Thespiae  and  Plataeae,  with  a temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  had  the  surname  Eu- 
tr&ites. 

Eutrdplus.  L An  eunuch,  the  favourite  of 
Arcadius,  became  the  virtual  governor  of  the  E.  on 
the  death  of  Rufinus,  a.  d.  395.  He  was  consul 
in  399,  but  in  that  year  was  deprived  of  his 
power  by  the  intrigues  of  the  empress  Eudoxia 
and  Gainas,  the  Goth  ; be  was  first  banished  to 
Cyprus,  was  shortly  afterwards  recalled  and  put  to 
death  at  Chalcedon.  The  poet  Claudian  wrote  an 
invective  against  Eutropius.  — 2.  A Roman  his- 
torian, held  the  office  of  a secretary  under  Constan- 
tine the  Great,  was  patronised  by  Julian  the 
Apostate,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  Persian 
expedition,  and  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens.  He  is  the  author  of  a brief 
compendium  of  Roman  history  in  10  books,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  accession  of  Valens, 
a.  d.  364,  to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  In  drawing  up 
this  abridgment  Eutropius  appears  to  have  con- 
sulted the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  executed 
his  task  in  general  with  care.  The  stylo  is  in 
perfect  good  taste  and  keeping  with  the  nature  of 
the  undertaking,  being  plain,  precise,  and  simple. 
The  best  editions  arc  by  Tzschucke,  Lips.  1796, 
and  by  Grosae,  Hal.,  1813. 

Eutychldei  (Eut vxiSys),  of  Sicyon,  a statuary, 
and  a disciple  of  Lysippus,  flourished  B.  C.  300. 

Enxlnua  Pontus.  [Pontus  Euxinws.] 

EvadnJ  (EodSvrj).  L Daughter  of  Poseidon 
and  Pitane,  who  was  brought  up  by  the  Arcadian 
king  Aepytus,  and  became  by  Apollo  the  mother 
of  Iamua.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Iphis  (hence  called 
Iphias),  or  Philax,  and  wife  of  Capaneus.  For 
details  see  Ca pankus. 

Evagoras  (Evay6pas\  king  of  Salamis  in  Cy- 
prus. He  was  sprung  from  a family  which  claimed 
descent  from  Teucer,  the  reputed  founder  of  Sala- 
mis ; and  his  ancestors  appear  to  have  been  during 
a long  period  the  hereditary  rulers  of  that  city 
under  the  supremacy  of  Persia.  They  had,  how- 
| ever,  been  expelled  by  a Phoenician  exile,  who 
obtained  the  sovereignty  for  himself,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  descendants.  Evagoras  succeeded 
in  recovering  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  putting 
I the  reigning  tyrant  to  death,  about  u.  c.  410.  Hia 
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rule  wm  distinguished  for  its  mildness  and  equity, 
and  he  greatly  increaiied  the  power  of  Salami*,  speci- 
ally by  the  formation  of  a powerful  fleet  He  gave 
a friendly  reception  to  Conon,  when  the  latter  took 
refuge  at  Salamis  after  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians 
at  Aegospotarai,  405  ; and  it  was  at  his  interces- 
sion that  the  king  of  Persia  allowed  Conon  the 
support  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  But  his  growing 
power  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Persian  court, 
and  at  length  war  was  declared  against  him  by 
Artaxerxes.  Evagoras  received  the  assistance  of 
an  Athenian  fleet  under  Chabrias,  and  at  first  met 
with  great  success  ; but  the  fortune  of  war  after- 
wards turned  against  him,  and  he  was  glad  to  con- 
clude a peace  with  Persin,  by  which  he  resigned 
his  conquests  in  Cyprus,  but  was  allowed  to  retain 
possession  of  Salamis,  with  the  title  of  king.  This 
war  was  brought  to  a close  in  385.  Evagoras  was 
assassinated  in  374,  together  with  his  eldest  son 
Pnytagoras.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Nico- 
cles.  There  is  still  extant  an  oration  of  Isocrates 
in  praise  of  Evagoras,  addressed  to  his  son  Nico- 
clea. 

Evagrlus  (Eudypiov),  of  Epiphania  in  Syria, 
bom  about  a.  d.  536,  was  by  profession  a **  scho- 
lasticsM (advocate  or  pleader),  and  probably  prac- 
tised at  Antioch.  He  wrote  An  Ecclesiastical 
History , still  extant,  which  extends  from  a.  d. 
431  to  594.  It  is  published  with  the  other  Eccle- 
siastical Historians,  by  Reading,  Camb.  17*20. 

Evander  (E&utyoff).  1.  Son  of  Hermes  by  an 
Arcadian  nymph,  called  Themis  or  Nicest  rata,  and 
in  Roman  traditions  Carmenta  or  Tiburtis.  About 
60  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  Evander  is  said  to 
have  led  a Pelnsgian  colony  from  Pallantium  in 
Arcadia  into  Italy,  nnd  there  to  have  built  a 
town,  Palimitiuin,  on  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine  Hill,  which  town  was  subsequently 
incorporated  with  Rome.  Evander  taught  his 
neighbours  milder  laws  and  the  arts  of  peace  and 
of  social  life,  and  especially  the  art  of  writing, 
with  which  he  himself  had  been  made  acquainted 
by  Hercules,  and  music  ; he  also  introduced  among 
them  the  worship  of  the  Lycaean  Pan,  of  Demeter, 
Poseidon,  and  Hercules.  Virgil  ( Acn . viiL  51) 
represents  Evander  as  still  alive  at  tho  time  when 
Aeneas  arrived  in  Italy,  and  ns  forming  an  alliance 
with  him  against  the  Latins.  Evander  was  wor- 
shipped at  Pallantium  in  Arcadia,  as  a hero.  At 
Rome  he  had  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  Avcntine. 
— 2.  A Phocian,  whs  the  pupil  and  successor 
of  Lacydes  as  the  head  of  the  Academic  School  at 
Athens,  about  b.  n.  *215. 

Evenus  (Eftpw).  1.  Son  of  Ares  and  Demonice, 
and  father  of  Marpessa.  For  details  see  M a rpessa. 
—2.  Two  elegiac  poets  of  Paros.  One  of  these 
poets,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  elder  or 
the  younger,  was  a contemporary  of  Socrates,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  instructed  in  poetry ; and  Plato 
in  several  passages  refers  to  Evenus,  somewhat 
ironically',  as  at  once  a sophist  or  philosopher  and 
a poet.  There  arc  16  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  bearing  the  name  of  Evenus,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  which  of  them  should  be 
assigned  to  the  elder  and  which  to  the  younger 
Errant, 

Evenus  (Evvyis:  Fidhari ).  formerly  called  Ly- 
cormas,  rises  in  Ml.  Oeta,  nnd  flows  with  a rapid 
stream  through  Aetolia  into  the  sea,  120  stadia 
W.  of  Antirrbiuni. 

Evenus  (Eviji'or  : Sandarfi)y  a river  of  Mysia, 
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rising  in  Mt.  Teranus,  flowing  S.  through  Aeolis, 
and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Elaiticus  near  Pitane. 
The  city  of  Adramyttium,  which  stood  nearly  due 
W.  of  its  sources,  was  supplied  with  water  from  it 
by  an  aqueduct. 

Evergfoet  (Efopy^riji),  the  “ Benefactor,'"  a 
title  of  honour,  frequently  conferred  by  the  Greek 
states  upon  those  from  whom  they  bad  received 
benefits.  It  was  assumed  by  many  of  the  Greek 
kings  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  [Ptolkmaeus.] 

Evlus  (Etfios),  an  epithet  of  Bacchus,  given 
him  from  the  cheering  and  animating  cry,  «6a,  soo? 
(Lat  eroe),  in  the  festivals  of  the  god. 

Ex&dlus  (’E£d8ios),  one  of  the  Lapithae,  fought 
at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithoiis. 

Exsuperantlus,  Julius,  a Roman  historian, 
who  lived  perhapB  about  the  5th  or  6th  century  of 
our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  a short  tract  entitled 
De  A/am,  Lepidi , ac  Sertorn  belli*  dvilibus , which 
many  suppose  to  have  been  abridged  from  the 
Histories  of  Sallust.  It  is  appended  to  several 
editions  of  Sallust. 

Eiiongeber.  [Berenice,  No.  l.J 
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F&b&ris  or  F&rf&nxs  ( Farfa ),  a small  river  in 
Italy  in  the  Sabine  territory  between  Reate  and 
Cures. 

Fab&tus,  L.  Roscius,  one  of  Caesar's  lieute- 
nant* in  the  Gallic  war,  and  praetor  in  b.  c.  49. 
He  espoused  Ponipey's  party,  and  was  twice  sent 
with  proposals  of  accommodation  to  Caesar.  He 
was  killed  in  the  battle  at  Mutina,  B.  c.  43. 

Fab&tus,  Calpumlus,  a Roman  knight,  ac- 
cused in  a.  d.  64,  but  escaped  punishment.  He 
was  grandfather  to  Calpuroia,  wife  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  many  of  whoso  letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

Faberlus.  1.  A debtor  of  M.  Cicero.  — 2. 
One  of  the  private  secretaries  of  C.  Julius  Caesar. 

Fabla,  2 daughters  of  M.  Fabius  Ambustu*. 
The  elder  was  married  to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  a patri- 
cian, and  one  of  the  military  tribunes  b.  c.  376,  and 
the  younger  to  the  plebeian  C.  Licinius  Stolo. 

Fabla  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
gentes  at  Rome,  which  traced  its  origin  to  Her- 
cules and  the  Arcadian  Evander.  The  Fabii  oc- 
cupy a prominent  part  in  history  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  republic ; and  3 brothers  be- 
longing to  the  gens  are  said  to  have  been  invested 
with  7 successive  consulships,  from  b.  c.  485  to 
479.  The  house  derived  its  greatest  lustre  from 
the  patriotic  courage  and  tragic  fate  of  the  306 
Fnbii  in  the  battle  on  the  Cremera,  b.  c.  477. 

[ Vibulanus.]  The  principal  families  of  this 
gens  bore  the  names  of  Ambustus,  Buteo,  Dor- 
bo,  Labbo,  Maximus  Pictor,  nnd  Vibulanus. 

Fabi&nus,  Paplrlus,  a Roman  rhetorician  and 
philosopher  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula. 
He  wrote  works  on  philosophy  and  physics,  which 
are  referred  to  by  Seneca  and  Pliny. 

FabratSrla  ( Fabratemus  : Falmterra ),  a town 
in  Latium  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trerus  originally 
belonged  to  the  Volscians,  but  was  subsequently 
colonised  by  the  Romans. 

Fabrlcli  belonged  originally  to  the  Hemicmn 
town  of  Aletrium,  where  some  of  this  name  lived 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  1.  C.  Fabricius 
Lusclnus,  was  probably  the  first  of  his  family 
who  quitted  Aletrium  and  settled  at  Rome.  He 
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tu  one  of  the  most  popular  heroes  in  the  Roman 
annals,  and,  like  Cincinnatns  and  Curius,  is  the 
representative  of  the  purity  and  honesty  of  the 
good  old  times.  In  his  first  consulship,  b.  c.  282, 
he  defeated  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Sam- 
nites,  gained  a rich  booty  and  brought  into  the 
treasury  more  than  400  talents.  Fabriciut  pro- 
bably served  as  legate  in  the  unfortunate  cam- 
paign against  Pyrrhus  in  280  ; and  at  its  close  he 
was  one  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  sent  to  Pyr- 
rhus at  Tarentum  to  negotiate  a ransom  or  ex- 
change of  prisoners.  The  conduct  of  Fabricius  on 
this  occasion  formed  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
stories  in  Roman  history,  and  was  embellished  in 
every  possible  way  by  subsequent  writers.  So 
much,  however,  seems  certain,  — that  Pyrrhus  used 
every  effort  to  gain  the  favour  of  Fabricius  ; that 
he  offered  him  the  most  splendid  presents,  and  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  enter  into  his  service, 
and  accompany  him  to  Greece ; but  that  the  sturdy 
Roman  was  proof  against  all  his  seductions,  and 
rejected  ah  his  offers.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
war  in  the  following  year  (279),  Fabricius  again 
served  as  legate,  and  shared  in  the  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  Asculum.  In  278  Fabricius  was  consul 
a second  time,  and  had  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus.  The  king  was  anxious  for  peace  ; 
and  the  generosity  with  which  Fabricius  sent  back 
to  Pyrrhus  the  traitor  who  had  offered  to  poison 
him,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  opening  negotia- 
tions, which  resulted  in  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by 
Pyrrhus.  Fabricius  then  subdued  the  allies  of  the 
king  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  He  was  censor  in  275, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  severity  with 
which  he  attempted  to  repress  the  growing  taste 
for  luxury.  His  censorship  is  particularly  cele- 
brated, from  his  expelling  from  the  senate  P.  Cor- 
nelius Rufinua,  on  account  of  his  possessing  ten 
pounds*  weight  of  silver  plate.  The  love  of  luxury 
and  the  degeneracy  of  morals  which  had  already 
commenced,  brought  out  still  more  prominently 
the  simplicity  of  life  and  the  integrity  of  character 
which  distinguished  Fabricius  as  well  as  his  con- 
temporary Curius  Dentatus ; and  ancient  writers 
love  to  tell  of  the  frugal  way  ia  which  they  lived 
on  their  hereditary  farms,  and  how  they  refused 
the  rich  presents  which  the  Samnite  ambassadors 
offered  them.  Fabricius  died  as  poor  as  he  had 
lived  ; he  left  no  dowry  for  his  daughters,  which 
the  senate,  however,  furnished  ; and  in  order  to 
pay  the  greatest  possible  respect  to  his  memory, 
the  state  interred  him  within  the  pomaeriura,  al- 
though this  was  forbidden  by  the  12  Tables.-* 2. 
1.  Fabricius,  curator  viarum  in  b.  c.  62,  built  a 
new  bridge  of  stone,  which  connected  the  city  with 
the  island  in  the  Tiber,  and  which  was,  after  him, 
called  pont  Fabriciut.  The  name  of  its  author  is 
still  seen  on  the  remnants  of  the  bridge,  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  ponte  quattro  oapi.  — 3.  Q. 
Fabricius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  57,  proposed  as 
early  as  the  month  of  January  of  that  year,  that 
Cicero  should  be  recalled  from  exile ; but  this 
attempt  was  frustrated  by  P.  Clodius  by  armed 
force. 

Fsdus,  Cusplus,  appointed  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius procurator  of  Judaea  in  a.  d.  44.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Tiberius  Alexander. 

Faetftlae  (Faesulanus : Fieeole),  a city  of  Etruria, 
situated  on  a hill  3 miles  N.E.  of  Florence,  was 
probably  not  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  League. 
Sulla  sent  to  it  a military  colony  ; and  it  was  the 
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head-quarters  of  Catiline’s  army.  There  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  of  a 
theatre,  Ac. 

Falacrine  or  Falacrinum,  a Sabine  town  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines  on  the  Via  Salaria  between 
Asculum  and  Reate,  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Vespasian. 

F&lSrtt  or  Falerlum,  a town  in  Etruria,  situated 
on  a steep  and  lofty  height  near  Ml  Soracte,  was 
an  ancient  Pelasgic  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Halesus,  who  settled  there  with  a body 
of  colonists  from  Argos.  Its  inhabitants  were  called 
Falisci,  and  were  regarded  by  many  ns  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Aequi,  whence  we  find  them  often 
called  Aequi  Falisci.  Falerii  afterwards  became 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities;  but  its  inhabitants 
continued  to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Etruscans 
both  in  their  language  and  customs  even  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  After  a long  struggle  with  Rome, 
the  Faliacans  yielded  to  Camillus  n.  c.  394.  They 
subsequently  joined  their  neighbours  several  times 
in  warring  against  Rome,  but  were  finally  subdued. 
At  the  close  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  24),  they  again 
revolted.  The  Romans  now  destroyed  Falerii  and 
compelled  the  Faliscans  to  build  a new  town  in  the 
plain.  The  ruins  of  the  new  city  are  to  be  seen 
at  Falleri ; while  the  remains  of  the  more  ancient 
one  are  at  Civiia  Castelluna.  The  ancient  town  of 
Falerii  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  “ Colonia  Etruscorum  Faiisca,” 
or  44  Colonia  Junonia  Faliscorura,”  but  it  never  be- 
came again  a place  of  importance.  The  ancient 
town  was  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Juno  Curitis 
or  Quiritis,  and  it  was  in  honour  of  her  that  the 
Romans  founded  the  colony.  Minerva  and  Janus 
were  also  worshipped  in  the  town. — Falerii  had 
extensive  linen  manufactories,  and  its  white  cows 
were  prized  at  Rome  as  victims  for  sacrifice. 

F&lenms  Ager.  a district  in  the  N.  of  Campania, 
extending  from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river  Vul- 
turous. It  produced  some  of  the  finest  wine  in 
I taly,  which  was  reckoned  only  second  to  the  wine 
of  Setia.  Its  choicest  variety  was  called  Faustianum. 
It  became  fit  for  drinking  in  10  years,  and  might 
be  used  when  20  years  old. 

F&leaia  Portui,  a harbour  in  Etruria,  S.  of 
Ponuloniura,  opposite  the  island  Ilva. 

Falisci  [Falerii.] 

Faliscus,  Gratlus,  a contemporary  of  Ovid,  and 
the  author  of  a poem  upon  the  chase,  entitled 
Cyntpeticon  L$xry  in  540  hexameter  lines.  Printed 
in  Burmann*s  and  Wemsdorf’s  Poet.  Lat.  Min. 

Fannla.  1.  A woman  of  Mintumae,  who  hos- 
pitably entertained  Marius,  when  he  come  to  Min- 
tumae in  hit  flight,  b.  c.  88,  though  he  had  formerly 
pronounced  her  guilty  of  adultery.— 2.  The  second 
wife  of  Helvidius  Priscus. 

Fannins.  L C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  & c.  187. 
—2.  L.,  deserted  from  the  Roman  army  in  84, 
with  L.  Magius,  and  went  over  to  Mithridates, 
whom  they  persuaded  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Fannius  afterwards  com- 
manded a detachment  ®f  the  army  of  Mithridates 
against  Lucnllus.  — 3.  C.,  one  of  the  persons 
who  signed  the  accusation  brought  against  P. 
Clodius  in  61.  In  59  he  was  mentioned  by  L. 
Vetting  as  an  accomplice  in  the  alleged  conspiracy 
against  Pompey.  — 4.  C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
59,  opposed  the  lex  apraria  of  Caesar.  He  be- 
longed to  Pompey  *•  party,  and  in  49  went  as 
I praetor  to  Sicily.  — 5.  C.,  a contemporary  of  the 
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younger  Pliny,  the  author  of  a work,  very  popular 
at  the  time,  on  the  deaths  of  persons  executed  or 
exiled  bv  Nero. 

Fannins  Caeplo.  [Cakpio.] 

Fannins  Strabo.  [Strabo.] 

Fannins  Quadratus.  [Quadratus.] 

Fannin  Fort&nae  ( Fano ),  an  important  town 
in  Umbria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus,  with  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortuna,  whence  the  town 
derived  its  name.  Augustus  sent  to  it  a colony  of 
veterans,  and  it  was  then  called  w Colon ia  Julia 
Fanestris.”  Here  was  a triumphal  arch  in  honour 
of  Augustus. 

Farf&rui.  [Fabaris.] 

Fasclnus,  an  early  Latin  divinity,  and  identical 
with  Mutinus  or  Tutimis.  He  was  worshipped  as 
the  protector  from  sorcery,  witchcraft,  and  evil 
daemons ; and  represented  in  the  form  of  a phal- 
lus, the  genuine  Latin  for  which  is  fascinvm,  as 
this  symbol  was  believed  to  be  most  efficacious  in 
averting  all  evil  influences. 

Faula  or  Fauna,  according  to  somo,  a concu- 
bine of  Hercules  in  Italy  ; according  to  others, 
the  wife  or  sister  of  Faunus.  [Faunus.] 

Faunus,  son  of  Picus,  grandson  of  Saturn  us, 
and  father  of  L&tinus,  was  the  third  in  the  series 
of  the  kings  of  the  Laurentes.  Faunus  acts  a very 
prominent  part  in  the  mythical  history  of  Latium, 
and  was  .in  later  times  worshipped  in  2 distinct 
capacities:  first,  as  the  god  of  fields  and  shepherds, 
because  he  had  promoted  agriculture  and  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  ; and  secondly,  as  an  oracular  divinity, 
because  he  was  one  of  the  great  founders  of  the 
religion  of  the  country.  The  festival  of  the  Fau- 
nalia,  celebrated  on  the  5th  of  December  by  the 
country  people,  had  reference  to  him  as  the  god  of 
agriculture  and  cattle.  As  a prophetic  god,  he  wns 
believed  to  reveal  the  future  to  man,  partly  in 
dreams,  and  partly  by  voices  of  unknown  origin, 
in  certain  sacred  groves,  one  near  Tibur,  around 
tbe  well  Albunea,  and  another  on  the  Aventine, 
near  Home.  What  Faunus  was  to  the  male  sex, 
his  wife  Faula  or  Fauna  was  to  the  female.  — At 
Rome  there  was  a round  temple  of  Faunus,  sur- 
rounded with  columns,  on  Mount  Caelius ; and 
another  wns  built  to  him,  in  B.  c.  196,  on  the 
island  in  the  Tiber,  where  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  him  on  the  ides  of  February.  — As  the  god 
manifested  himself  in  various  ways,  the  idea  arose 
of  a plurality  of  Fauns  (Fauni),  who  are  described 
as  half  men,  half  goat*,  and  with  horns.  Faunus 
gradually  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Arcadian 
Pan,  and  the  Fauni  with  the  Greek  Satyrs. 

Fausta.  L Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  and  twin  sister  of  Faustus  Sulla,  was  born 
about  b.  c.  88.  She  was  first  married  to  C.  Mem- 
mi  us,  and  afterwards  to  Milo.  She  was  infamous 
for  her  adulteries,  and  the  historian  Sallust  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  her  paramours,  and  to  have 
received  a severe  flogging  from  Milo  when  he  was 
detected  on  one  occasion  in  the  house  of  the  latter. 
Villius  was  another  of  her  paramours,  whence  Ho- 
race calls  him  “Sullae  gener.”  (Sat.  i.  2. 64.)  — 
— 2.  Flavla  Maximiana,  daughter  of  Maximi- 
anus,  and  wife  of  Constantine  the  Great,  to  whom 
she  bore  Constantinus,  Constantius,  and  Constant. 

Faustina.  L Annia  Galeria,  commonly  distin- 
guished as  Faustina  Senior,  the  wife  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  died  in  the  3d  year  of  his  reign,  a.d.  141. 
Notwithstanding  the  profligacy  of  her  life,  her 
husband  loaded  her  with  honours  both  before 
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and  after  her  decease.  It  was  in  honour  of  her 
that  Antoninus  established  a hospital  for  the  edu- 
cation and  support  of  young  females,  who  were 
called  after  her  purUae  aiimentariae  Faustinianue. 
— 2.  Annia,  or  Faustina  Junior , daughter  of  the 
elder  Faustina,  was  married  to  M.  Aurelius  in  a.  d. 
145  or  146,  and  she  died  in  a village  on  the  skirts 
of  Mount  Taurus,  in  175,  having  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  Syria.  Her  profligacy  was  so  open  and 
infamous,  that  the  good  nature  or  blindness  of  her 
husband,  who  cherished  her  fondly  while  alive, 
and  loaded  her  with  honours  after  her  death,  ap- 
pears truly  marvellous.— 8.  Annia,  grand-daughter 
or  great-grand-daughter  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  third 
of  the  numerous  wives  of  Elagabalus. 

Faustttlus.  [Romulus.] 

Faventla  (Faventlnus : Faenze\  a to  am  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  river  Anemo  and  on  the 
Via  Aemilia,  celebrated  for  its  linen  manufactories. 

Favonli  Portus  (Forio  Faeone),  a harbour  on 
the  coast  of -Corsica. 

M.  Favonlus,  an  imitator  of  Cato  Uticensis, 
whose  character  and  conduct  he  copied  so  servilely 
as  to  receive  the  nickname  of  Cato's  ape.  He  was 
always  a warm  supporter  of  the  party  of  the  op- 
timates,  and  actively  opposed  all  the  measures  of 
the  first  triumvirate.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  B.  c.  49,  he  joined  Pompey,  notwith- 
standing his  personal  aversion  to  the  latter,  and  op- 
posed all  proposals  of  reconciliation  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey.  He  served  in  the  campaign  against 
Caesar  in  Greece  in  48,  and  after  the  defeat  of  his 
party  at  Pharsalus,  he  accompanied  Pompey  in  his 
flight,  and  showed  him  the  greatest  kindness  and 
attention.  Upon  Pompey ’a  death  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  He  took  no 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life,  but 
after  the  murder  of  the  latter,  he  espoused  the  side 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Philippi  in  42,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Octavianus. 

Favoiinus,  a philosopher  and  sophist  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  was  a native  of  Arles  in  Gaul. 
He  resided  at  different  periods  of  his  life  in  Rome, 
Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  obtained  high  dis- 
tinctions. He  was  intimate  with  some  of  his  roost 
distinguished  contemporaries,  among  others,  with 
Plutarch,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  on  the 
principle  of  cold,  and  with  Herodes  Atticus,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  his  library  and  house  at 
Horae.  He  wrote  several  works  on  various  sub- 
jects, but  none  of  them  are  extant. 

Febris,  the  goddess,  or  rather  tbe  a vertex,  of 
fever.  She  had  3 sanctuaries  at  Rome,  in  which 
amulets  were  dedicated  which  people  had  worn 
during  a fever. 

Febriius,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  to  wham 
the  month  of  February  was  sacred,  for  in  the  latter 
half  of  that  month  general  purifications  and  lustra- 
tious  were  celebrated.  Tbe  name  is  connected 
with  febrtuxre  (to  purify),  and  frbruae  (purifica- 
tions). Februus  was  also  regarded  as  a god  of  the 
lower  world,  and  the  festival  of  the  dead  {Ferulia) 
was  celebrated  in  February. 

Felioltas,  the  personification  of  happiness,  to 
whom  a temple  was  erected  by  Lucullus  in  b.  c, 
75,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Felicitns  is  frequently  seen  on  Roman  me- 
dals, in  the  form  of  a matron,  with  the  staff  cf 
Mercury  (caJueeus)  and  a cornucopia. 

PSlix,  Antoni  us,  procurator  of  Judaea,  in  tha 
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reign*  of  Gland i us  and  Nero,  was  a brother  of  the 
freed  man  Pallas,  and  was  himself  a freed  man  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  Hence  he  is  also  called  Clau- 
dius Felix.  In  his  private  and  his  public  charac- 
ter alike  Felix  was  unscrupulous  and  profligate. 
Haring  fallen  in  lore  with  Drusillo,  daughter  of 
Agrippa  L,  and  wife  of  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  he 
induced  her  to  leare  her  husband  ; and  she  was 
still  bring  with  him  in  60,  when  St  Paul  preached 
before  him  **  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and 
judgment  to  come.”  His  government,  though  cruel 
and  oppressive,  was  strong  ; he  suppressed  all  dis- 
turbances, and  cleared  the  country  of  robbers.  He 
was  recalled  in  62,  arid  succeeded  by  Porcius 
Festus;  and  the  Jews  haring  lodged  accusations 
against  him  at  Rome,  he  wns  saved  from  condign 
punishment  only  by  the  influence  of  his  brother 
Pallas  with  Nero. 

Felix,  M.  Minuclus,  a Roman  lawyer,  who 
flourished  about  a.  d.  230,  wrote  a dialogue  en- 
titled Octavius,  which  occupies  a conspicuous  place 
among  the  early  Apologies  for  Christianity.  Edited 
by  Gronoviua,  Lug.  Bat.  1707  ; by  Ernesti,  ibid. 
1773  ; and  by  Mural  to,  Turic.  1836. 

Felrina.  [Bononia.] 

Feltrla  (Feltrinus  : Feltre),  a town  in  Rhaetia, 
a little  N.  of  the  river  Plavis. 

Fenestella,  a Roman  historian,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  died  a.  d.  21,  in  the 
70th  year  of  his  age.  His  work,  entitled  Annulet, 
extended  to  at  least  22  books.  The  few  fragments 
preserved  relate  to  events  subsequent  to  the  Car- 
thaginian wars;  and  we  know  that  it  embraced 
the  greater  part  of  Cicero's  career.  A treatise,  De 
Sacerdotiu  et  Ma<jistratibus  Rnmanorum  Libri  II., 
ascribed  to  Fenestella,  is  a modem  forgery. 

Fenni,  a savage  people  living  by  the  chase, 
whom  Tacitus  {Germ.  46)  reckons  among  the 
Germans.  They  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  the  further 
part  of  E.  Prussia,  and  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  modem  Finns. 

Ferentlnum  (Ferentinas,  Ferentlnus).  1.  (Fe- 
rmto ),  a town  of  Etruria,  S.  of  Volsinii.  the  birth- 
place of  the  emperor  Otha  It  is  called  both  a 
colon ia  and  a municipium.  There  are  still  remains 
of  its  walls,  of  a theatre  and  of  sepulchres  at  Ferento. 
— 2.  (Ferento),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hemici  in 
Latium,  S.  W.  of  Anagnia,  colonised  by  the  Romans 
in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  There  are  still  remains  of 
its  ancient  walls.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the 
source  of  the  sacred  brook  Ferentina,  at  which  the 
Latins  used  to  hold  their  meetings. 

Ferentum.  [Forkntum.] 

Feretrius.  a surname  of  Jupiter,  derived  from 
ftrirt,  io  strike ; for  persons  who  took  nn  oath 
called  upon  Jupiter  to  strike  them  if  they  swore 
falsely,  as  they  struck  the  victim  which  they  sacri- 
ficed to  him.  Others  derived  it  from  Jerre,  because 
he  was  the  giver  of  peace,  or  because  people  de- 
dicated ( ferebant ) to  him  spolia  opima. 

Ferdula,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Sabines  and  Falisc&ns,  and 
was  introduced  by  them  among  the  Romans.  It 
is  difficult  to  form  a definite  notion  of  the  nature  of 
this  goddess.  Some  consider  her  to  have  been  the 
goddess  of  liberty  ; others  look  upon  her  as  the 
goddess  of  commerce  and  traffic,  and  others  again 
regard  her  as  a goddess  of  the  earth  or  the  lower 
world.  Her  chief  sanctuary  was  at  Terracina,  near 
mount  Soracte. 

Ferox,  Urseius,  a Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
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flourished  between  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Ves- 
pasian. 

Ferr&tus  Mons  (Jcbcl-Jurjurak),  one  of  the 
principal  mountain-chains  in  the  Lesser  Atlas 
system,  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Mauretania 
Caesariensis  and  Mauretania  Sitifensis. 

Feacennlum  or  Fescenula  (Fescennlnus),  a 
town  of  the  Falisci  in  Etruria,  and  consequently 
like  Falerii  of  Pelasgic  origin.  [Falkrii.]  From 
this  town  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
Fescennine  songs.  The  site  of  the  town  is  uncer- 
tain ; it  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  S.  Si  he /to.  Many 
writers  place  it  at  Civita  Castellano,  but  this  was  the 
site  of  Falerii. 

Festus,  Bext  Pompeius,  a Roman,  grammarian, 
probably  lived  in  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  His 
name  is  attached  to  a dictionary  or  glossary  of 
Latin  words  and  phrases,  divided  into  20  books, 
and  commonly  called  Srxti  Pompeii  Fesii  de  J'rrbo- 
rum  Signijbratione.  It  was  abridged  by  Festus 
from  a work  with  the  same  title  by  M.  Verriu* 
Flaccus,  a celebrated  grammarian  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Festus  made  a few  alterations  and  cri- 
ticisms of  his  ow'n,  and  inserted  numerous  extracts 
from  other  writings  of  Verrius  ; but  altogether 
omitted  those  words  which  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
intending  to  make  these  the  subject  of  a se- 
parate volume.  Towards  the  end  of  the  8th 
century,  Paul,  son  of  Warnefrid,  better  known 
as  Paulus  Diaconus,  from  having  officiated  as  a 
deacon  of  the  church  at  Aquileia,  abridged  the 
abridgment  of  Festus.  The  original  work  of  Ver- 
rius Flaccus  has  perished  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  inconsiderable  fragments.  Of  the  abstract 
by  Festus  one  imperfect  MS.  only  has  come  down 
to  us.  The  numerous  blanks  in  this  MS.  have 
been  ingeniously  filled  up  by  Scaliger  and  Ursinus, 
partly  from  conjecture  and  partly  from  the  corre- 
sponding paragraphs  of  Paulus,  whose  performance 
appears  in  a complete  form  in  many  MSS.  The 
best  edition  of  Festus  is  by  K.  0.  Muller,  Lips. 

1 839,  in  which  the  text  of  Festus  is  placed  face  to 
face  with  the  corresponding  text  of  Paulus,  so  as 
to  admit  of  easy  comparison.  The  work  is  one  of 
great  value,  containing  a rich  treasure  of  learning 
upon  many  points  connected  with  antiquities,  my- 
thology, and  grammar. 

Festus,  Porcius,  succeeded  Antonius  Felix  as 
procurator  of  Judaea  in  a.  n.  62,  and  died  not  long 
after  his  appointment.  It  was  he  who  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  innocence  of  St.  Paul,  when  he  de- 
fended himself  before  him  in  the  same  year. 
FibrSnu*.  [Arpixum.] 

Ficana  (Ficanensis),  one  of  the  ancient  Latin 
towns  destroyed  by  Ancua  Mnrtius. 

Ficulea  (Ficuleas,  -fitis,  Ficolensis),  nn  ancient 
town  of  the  Sabines,  E.  of  Fidenae,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Aborigines,  but  early  sunk 
into  decay. 

Fidenae,  sometimes  Fidena  (Ftdenas.  •fitis: 
Castel  Giulnleo ),  an  ancient  town  in  the  land  of  the 
Sabines,  40  stadia  (5  miles)  N.E.  of  Rome,  situated 
on  a steep  hill,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio. 
It  fa  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Alba  Longs, 
and  also  to  have  been  conquered  and  colonised  by 
Romulus  ; but  the  population  appears  to  have  been 
partly  Etruscan,  and  it  was  probably  colonised  by 
the  Etruscan  Veii,  with  which  city  we  find  it  in 
close  alliance.  It  frequently  revolted  and  wns  fre- 
quently taken  by  the  Romans  Its  last  revolt  was 
in  B.  c.  438,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  Romans.  Subsequently  the  town 
wag  rebuilt ; but  it  is  not  mentioned  again  till  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  ; when  in  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  a temporary  wooden  theatre  in  the  town  20,000, 
or,  according  to  some  accounts,  50,000  persons 
lost  their  lives. 

Fidentla  (Fidentlnus : Borgo  S . Ammo),  a 
town  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  Via  Aemilia  between 
Parma  and  Placentia,  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  Sulla's  generals  gained  over  Carbo,  b.  c.  82. 

FIdes,  the  personification  of  fidelity  or  faithful- 
ness. Numa  is  said  to  have  built  a temple  to  Fides 
public®,  on  the  Capitol,  and  another  was  built  there 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  b.c.  115. 
She  was  represented  as  a matron  wearing  a wreath 
of  olive  or  laurel  leaves,  and  carrying  in  her  hand 
com  ears,  or  a basket  with  fruit, 

Ffdlus,  an  ancient  form  of  filing  occurs  in  the 
connection  of  Dius  Fidius , or  Medius  Fidius , that 

is,  me  Dius  (Aids)  filius , or  the  son  of  Jupiter,  that 

it,  Hercules.  Hence  the  expression  medius  fidius 
is  equivalent  to  me  Hercules . soil,  juvet.  Some- 
times Fidius  is  used  alone.  Some  of  the  ancients 
connected  filius  with  files. 

Fig’tLlus.  C.  Marclus  1 Consul  ac.  162,  and 
again  consul  156,  when  he  carried  on  war  with  the 
Dnlraatae  in  Illyricum.—  2.  Consul  64,  supported 
Cicero  in  his  consulship. 

Kgfilua,  P.  Nigidlus,  a Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher of  high  reputation,  who  flourished  about  b.  c. 
60.  Mathematical  and  physical  investigations  ap- 
pear to  have  occupied  a large  share  of  his  attention  ; 
and  such  was  his  fame  as  an  astrologer,  that  it 
was  generally  believed,  in  later  times  at  least,  that 
he  had  predicted  the  future  greatness  of  Octavianus 
on  hearing  the  announcement  of  his  birth.  He, 
moreover,  possessed  considerable  influence  in  poll- 
Peal  affairs  ; was  one  of  the  senntors  selected  by 
Cicero  to  take  downs  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses who  gave  evidence  with  regard  to  Catiline's 
conspiracy,  b.  c.  63  ; was  praetor,  59  ; took  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  war  on  the  side  of  Pompev  ; 
was  compelled  in  consequence  by  Caesar  to  live 
abroad,  and  died  in  exile,  44. 

Fimbria.  C.  Flavius.  1.  A homo  norus,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  honours  through  his  own  merits 
and  taknts.  Cicero  praises  him  both  as  a jurist 
and  an  orator.  He  was  consul  b.  c.  104,  and  was 
subsequently  accused  of  extortion  in  his  province, 
but  was  acquitted.  — 2.  Probably  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  one  of  the  most  violent  partisans  of 
Marius  and  Cinna  during  the  civil  war  with  Sulla. 
In  B.  c.  86  he  was  sent  into  Asia  as  legate  of  Vale- 
rius Flaccus.  and  took  advantage  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  his  commander  with  the  soldiers  to  excite 
n mutiny  against  him.  Flaccus  was  killed  at 
Chalcedon.  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Fimbria,  who  carried  on  the  war  with  success 
against  the  generals  of  Mithridates.  In  84  Sulla 
crossed  over  from  Greece  into  Asia,  and,  after  con- 
cluding peace  with  Mithridates,  marched  against 
Fimbria.  The  latter  was  deserted  by  his  troops, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Fines,  the  name  of  a great  number  of  places, 
either  on  the  borders  of  Roman  provinces  or  of 
different  tribes.  These  places  are  usually  found 
only  in  the  Itineraries,  and  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  enumerated  here. 

Pirm&nua,  Tarutlus,  a mathematician  and 
astrologer,  contemporary  with  M.  Varro  and  Cicero. 
At  Varro's  request  Firmanus  took  the  horoscope  of 
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Romulus,  and  from  the  circumstances  of  the  life  sad 
death  of  the  founder  determined  the  era  of  Rome. 

Firmianus  SympGsIus,  Car  Hub.  of  uncertain 
age  and  country,  the  author  of  100  insipid  riddles, 
each  comprised  in  3 hexameter  line*,  collected,  as 
we  are  told  in  the  prologue,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  festivities  of  the  Saturnalia.  Printed 
in  the  Poet.  I Ait.  Min.  of  Wemsdorf,  vol.  vi. 

Firmlcua  Maternua,  Julius,  or  perhaps  Til- 
lius, the  author  of  a work  entitled  A fathesens 
Libri  VIII.y  which  is  a formal  introduction  to  ju- 
dicial astrology,  according  to  the  discipline  of  tbe 
Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  The  writer  lived  in 
the  time  of  Consuuitine  the  Great,  and  had  during 
a portion  of  his  life  practised  as  a forensic  pleader. 
There  is  also  ascribed  to  this  Firroicus  Maternus  a 
work  in  favour  of  Christianity,  entitled  De  Emm 
Pro/unarum  Beligionum  ad  Constant!  urn  et  Const  an- 
tern.  This  work  was,  however,  probably  written 
by  a different  person  of  the  same  name,  since  the 
author  of  the  work  on  astrology  was  a pagan. 

Firmum(FirraSnus:  Fermo ),  a town  in  Picenum, 

3 miles  from  the  coast,  and  S.  of  the  river  Tinna, 
colonised  by  the  Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1st  Punic  war.  On  the  coast  was  its  strongly 
fortified  harbour,  Castellum  Firminum  or  Fir- 
manorum  ( Porto  di  Fermo). 

M.  Firm u«,  a native  of  Seleucia,  the  friend  and 
ally  of  Zenobia,  seized  upon  Alexandria,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Aureli&n,  a.  d.  273. 

Flaccus,  Calpumlus,  a rhetorician  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian,  whose  51  declamations  are  frequently 
printed  with  those  of  Quintilian. 

Flaccus,  Fulvlus.  L X.,  consul  with  App. 
Claudius  Caudex,  b.  c.  264,  in  which  year  the  first 
Punic  war  broke  out— 2.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul 
237,  fought  against  the  Ligurians  in  Italy.  In 
224  he  was  consul  a 2nd  time,  and  conquered  the 
Gauls  and  Insubriana  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  215 
he  was  praetor,  after  having  been  twice  consul  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (214)  he  was  re-elected 
praetor.  In  213  he  was  consul  for  tbe  3rd  time, 
and  carried  on  the  war  in  Campania  against  the 
Carthaginians.  He  and  his  colleague,  Ap.  Claudios 
Pulcher,  took  Hanno's  camp  by  storm,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  Capua,  which  they  took  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (212).  In  209  he  was  consul  for  the 

4 th  time,  and  continued  the  wnr  against  the  Car- 
thaginians in  the  S.  of  Italy. — S.  Cn.,  brother  of 
No.  2,  was  praetor  212,  and  had  Apulia  for  his 
province : he  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near 
Herdonea.  In  consequence  of  his  cow-ardire  in 
this  battle  he  was  accused  before  the  people,  and 
went  into  voluntary  exile  before  the  trial.  —4.  Q . 
son  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  182,  and  carried  on  war 
in  Spain  against  the  Celtiberians.  whom  he  defeated 
in  several  battles.  He  was  consul  179  with  hi*  bro- 
ther, L.  Manlius  Acidinus  Fulvianus,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Manlius  Acidinus.  In  his  consulship 
he  defeated  the  Ligurians.  In  174  he  was  censor 
with  A.  Postumius  Alhinus.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  became  deranged,  and  hung  himself  in  his  brd- 
chamber.—  5.  M.,  nephew  of  No.  4,  and  a friend  of 
the  Gracchi,  was  consul  125,  when  he  subdued  the 
Transalpine  Ligurians.  He  was  one  of  the  tri- 
umvirs for  carrying  into  execution  the  agrarian  law 
of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  was  slain  together  with  C. 
Gracchus  in  121.  He  was  a man  of  a bold  and 
determined  character,  and  was  more  ready  to  hare 
recourse  to  violence  and  open  force  than  C.  Gruc- 
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eta*.  — 6.  Q.,  praetor  in  Sardinia,  187,  and  consul 
180.-7.  Ber.,  consul  135,  subdued  the  Vardaeans 
in  Illyricum. 

Flaccus,  Granins,  a contemporary  of  Julius 
Caesar,  wrote  a book,  De  Jure  Papiriana,  which 
was  a collection  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient  kings  of' 
Rome,  made  by  Papirius.  [Papirius]. 

Flaccus,  Hor&tlo*.  [Horatius.] 

Flaccus,  Hordeonlus,  consular  legate  of  Upper 
Germany  at  Nero’s  death,  a.  d.  68.  He  was 
secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of  Vespasian,  for  which 
reason  he  made  no  effectual  attempt  to  put  down 
the  insurrection  of  Civilis  [Civil is].  His  troops, 
who  were  in  favour  of  Vitellius,  compelled  him 
to  give  up  the  command  to  Vocula,  and  shortly 
afterwards  put  him  to  death. 

Flaccus,  C.  Norb&nus,  a general  of  Octavian 
and  Antony  in  the  campaign  against  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  a c.  42.  He  was  consul  in  38. 

Flaccus,  Persia*.  [Permus.] 

Flaccus  Sic&lus,  an  agrimen sor  by  profession, 
probably  lived  about  the  reign  of  Nerva.  He  wrote 
a treatise  entitled  De  Conditionibus  Agrorum , of' 
which  the  commencement  is  preserved  in  the  col- 
lection of  Agrimensores.  [Frontinus.] 

Flaccus,  Valerius.  1.  L.,  curule  aedile  b.  c. 
201,  praetor  200,  and  consul  195,  with  M.  Porcius 
Cato.  In  his  consulship,  and  in  the  following  year, 
he  carried  on  war,  with  great  success,  against  the 
Gauls  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  In  184  he  was  the  col- 
league of  M.  Cato  in  the  censorship,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  princeps  seimtus.  He  died 
180.-2.  L.,  consul  131,  with  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
sus.—  3.  L.,  consul  100  with  C.  Marins,  when  he 
took  an  active  part  in  putting  down  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Saturninua.  In  97  he  was  censor  with 
M.  Antonius,  the  orator.  In  86  he  was  chosen 
consul  in  place  of  Marius,  who  had  died  in  his  7th 
consulship,  and  was  sent  by  Cinna  into  Asia  to 
oppose  Sulla,  and  to  bring  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  to  a close.  The  avarice  and  severity  of 
Flaccus  made  him  unpopular  with  the  soldiers,  who 
at  length  rose  in  mutiny  at  the  instigation  of 
Fimbria.  Flaccus  was  then  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Fimbria.  [ Fimbria.]  —4.  L.,  the  interrex,  who 
proposed  that  Sulla  should  be  made  dictator,  82, 
and  who  was  afterwards  made  by  Sulla  his  magis- 
ter  equitum.  — 5.  C.,  praetor  98,  consul  93,  nnd 
afterwards  proconsul  in  Spain.  — 6.  L.,  praetor  63, 
and  afterwards  propraetor  in  Asia,  where  he  was 
succeeded  by  Q.  Cicero.  In  59  he  was  accused 
by  D.  Laelius  of  extortion  in  Asia ; but,  although 
undoubtedly  guilty,  he  was  defended  by  Cicero  (in 
the  oration  pro  Flacoo , which  is  still  extant)  and 
Q.  Horten  si  us,  nnd  was  acquitted.  —7.  C.,  a poet, 
was  a native  of  Padua,  and  lived  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Argonautiea, 
an  unfinished  heroic  poem  in  8 books,  on  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  in  which  he  follows  the  ge- 
neral plan  and  arrangement  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
The  8th  book  terminates  abruptly,  at  the  point 
where  Medea  is  urging  Jason  to  make  her  the 
companion  of  his  homeward  journey.  Flaccus  is 
only  a second-rate  poet.  His  diction  is  pure  ; his 
general  style  is  free  from  affectation  ; his  vereifica-- 
tion  is  polished  and  harmonious  ; his  descriptions 
are  lively  and  vigorous ; but  he  displays  no  ori- 
ginality, nor  any  of  the  higher  attributes  of  genius. 
Fditions  by  Burmannus.  Leid.  1724  ; by  Harles,  j 
Altenb.  1781  ; and  by  Wagner,  Gotting.  1805. 

Flaccus,  Verrlus,  a freedman  by  birth,  and  a 
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distinguished  grammarian,  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
grandsons,  C&ius  and  Lucius  Caesar.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  market-place  at  Praeneste 
was  a statue  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  fronting  the  He- 
micyclium,  on  the  inner  curve  of  which  were  set 
up  marble  tablets,  inscribed  with  the  Fasti  Ver- 
riani.  These  Fasti  were  a calendar  of  the  days 
and  vacations  of  public  business  — diet  fasti,  ne- 
fasti , and  t nterdsi — of  religious  festivals,  triumphs, 
6cc^  especially  including  such  as  were  peculiar  to 
the  family  of  the  Caesars.  In  1770  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Hemicyclium  of  Praeneste  were  dis- 
covered, and  among  the  ruins  were  found  fragments 
of  the  Fasti  Verriani.  They  are  given  at  the  end 
of  Wolf’s  edition  of  Suetonius,  Lips.  1802. — 
Flaccus  wrote  numerous  works  on  philology,  his- 
tory, and  archaeology.  Of  these  the  most  cele- 
brated was  his  work  De  Vsrborum  Significations , 
which  was  abridged  by  Festus.  [Fkstls.] 

Flaminlnus,  Quintlua.  1.  T.,  a distinguished 
general,  was  consul  B.C.  198,  and  had  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  which  he 
carried  on  with  ability  and  success.  He  pretended 
to  have  come  to  Greece  to  liberate  the  country 
from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  thus  induced  the 
Achaean  league,  and  many  of  the  other  Greek 
states,  to  give  him  their  support  The  war  was 
brought  to  a close  in  197,  by  the  defeat  of  Philip 
by  Flaraininus,  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  in 
Thessaly  ; and  peace  was  shortly  afterwards  con- 
cluded with  Philip.  Flamininus  continued  m 
Greece  for  the  next  3 years,  in  order  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  At  the  celebration  of  the 
Isthmian  games  at  Corinth  in  196,  he  caused  a 
herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  se- 
nate, the  freedom  and  independence  of  Greece. 
In  195  he  made  war  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  whom  he  soon  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
Romans ; and  in  1 94  he  returned  to  Rome,  having 
won  the  affections  of  the  Greeks  bv  his  prudent 
and  conciliating  conduct.  In  192  lie  was  again 
sent  to  Greece  as  ambassador,  and  remained  there 
till  1 90,  exercising  a sort  of  protectorate  over  the 
country.  In  183  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Prusias  of  Bithynia,  in  order  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Hannibal.  He  died  about  174.  — 2.  L.. 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  curule  aedile  200, 
praetor  199,  and  afterwards  served  under  his  bro- 
ther as  legate  in  the  war  against  Macedonia.  He 
was  consul  in  192,  And  received  Gaul  as  his  pro- 
vince, where  he  behaved  with  the  greatest  bar- 
barity. On  one  occasion  he  killed  a chief  of  the 
Boii  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  camp,  in  order 
to  afford  amusement  to  a profligate  favourite.  For 
this  and  similar  acts  of  cruelty  he  was  expelled 
from  the  senate  in  184,  by  M.  Cato,  who  was  then 
censor.  He  died  in  170.— 3.  T.f  consul  150, 
with  M\  Acilius  Balbus.—  4.  T.,  consul  123, 
with  Q.  Metellus  Balenricus.  Cicero  says  that  he 
spoke  Latin  with  elegance,  but  that  he  was  an 
illiterate  man. 

Flamlnlus.  L C.,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
b.  c.  232,  in  which  year,  notwithstanding  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  the  senate,  he  carried  on  agrarian 
law,  ordaining  that  the  Ager  GaUicus  Picenus, 
which  had  recently  been  conquered,  should  be  die- 
j tributed  among  the  plebeians.  In  227,  in  which 
I year  4 praetors  were  appointed  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  one  of  them,  aud  received  Sicily  for  his 
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province,  where  he  earned  the  goodwill  of  the  pro- 
vincials by  his  integrity  and  justice.  In  223  he 
was  consul.  And  marched  against  the  Insubrian 
Gauls.  As  the  senate  were  anxious  to  deprive 
Flaminius  of  bis  office,  they  declared  that  the  con- 
sular election  was  not  valid  on  account  of  some  fault 
in  the  auspices,  and  sent  a letter  to  the  consuls, 
with  orders  to  return  to  Rome.  But  as  all  prepa- 
rations had  been  made  for  a battle  against  the 
Insubriann,  the  letter  was  left  unopened  until  the 
battle  was  gained.  In  22U  he  was  censor,  and 
executed  2 great  works,  which  bore  his  name,  viz. 
the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  Via  Fluminia.  In 
217  he  was  consul  a second  time,  and  marched 
against  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated  by  the  latter 
at  the  fatal  battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake,  on  the 
23d  of  June,  in  which  he  perished  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  army. — 2.  C.,  son  of  No.  I,  was 
quaestor  of  Scipu  Africanus  in  Spain,  210  ; curule 
nedile  196,  when  he  distributed  among  the  people 
a large  quantity  of  grain  at  a low  price,  which  was 
furnished  him  by  the  Sicilians  as  a mark  of  grati- , 
tude  towards  his  father  and  himself;  was  praetor 
193,  aud  obtained  Hispania  Citerior  as  his  pro-; 
vince,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  with  success ; 
and  was  consul  185,  when  he  defeated  the  Li- 
gurians. 

Flanatlcus  or  Flanonlcus  Sinus  ( Gulf  of 
Quamaro\  a bay  of  the  Adriatic  sea  on  the  coast 
of  Liburaia,  named  after  the  people  Fl&n&tea  and 
their  town  Flan5n&  (Fiamma). 

Fla  via,  a surname  given  to  several  towns  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  honour  of  the  Flavian  family. 

Fl&vla  gena,  celebrated  as  the  house  to  which 
the  emperor  Vespasian  belonged.  During  the  later 
period  of  the  Homan  empire,  the  name  Flavius  de- 
scended from  one  emperor  to  another,  Constantius, 
the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great,  being  the  first 
in  the  series. 

Flavla  Domitilla.  [Domitilla.] 

Fl&vlus,  Cn.,  the  son  of  a freedman,  became 
secretary  to  App.  Claudios  Caecus,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  connection,  attained  distinguished 
honours  in  the  commonwealth.  He  is  celebrated 
in  the  annals  of  Roman  law  for  having  been  the 
first  to  divulge  certain  technicalities  of  procedure, 
which  previously  had  been  kept  secret  as  the  ex- 
clusive patrimony  of  the  pontiffs  and  the  patricians. 
He  was  elected  curule  aedile  u.c.  303,  in  spite  of 
his  ignominious  birth. 

Fl&vlus  Fimbria.  [Fimbria.] 

Flivlus  JosSphus.  [Joseph rs.] 

Flavius  Vopiscui.  [Vopisci’s.] 

Flavus,  L.  Caesetlus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  44,  was  deposed  from  his  office  by  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  because,  in  concert  with  C.  Epidius  Marul- 
lus,  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  tribunate,  he  had 
removed  the  crowns  from  the  statues  of  the  dic- 
tator, and  imprisoned  a person  who  had  saluted 
Caesar  as  “ king.” 

Flavus  or  Flavius,  Subrlus,  tribune  iu  the 
Praetorian  guards,  was  the  most  active  agent  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Nero,  a.  d.  66,  which,  Irom  its 
most  distinguished  member,  was  called  Piso's  con- 
spiracy. 

Flevum,  a fortress  in  Germany  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amisia  (Ems). 

Flevum.  Flevo.  [Rhbni  s.] 

Flora,  the  Roman  goddess  of  flowers  and  spring. 
The  writers,  whose  object  was  to  bring  the  Roman 
religiou  into  contempt,  relate  that  Flora  was  a 
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courtezan,  who  had  accumulated  a large  property, 
and  bequeathed  it  to  the  Roman  people,  in  retora 
for  which  she  was  honoured  with  the  annual  festi- 
val of  the  Floralia.  But  her  worship  was  esta- 
blished at  Rome  in  the  very  earliest  times,  for  a 
temple  is  said  to  hare  been  vowed  to  her  by  king 
Tatius,  and  Numa  appointed  a flamen  to  her.  The 
resemblance  between  the  names  Flora  and  Chlorii 
led  the  later  Romans  to  identify  the  two  divinities. 
Her  temple  at  Rome  was  situated  near  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  her  festival  was  celebrated  from  the 
28th  of  April  till  the  1st  of  May,  with  extravagant 
merriment  and  lasciviousness.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  an. 
Floralia. ) 

Florentla  (Florentlnus).  1.  ( Firaizr , Florence), 
a town  in  Etruria  on  the  Antus,  was  a Roman 
colony,  and  was  probably  founded  by  the  Romans 
during  their  wars  with  the  Ligurians.  In  the  time 
of  Sulla  it  was  a flourishing  immicipium,  but  its 
greatness  ns  a city  dates  from  the  middle  ages.— 2. 
( Fiorenzuofa),  a town  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the 
Aemilia  Via  between  Placentia  and  Parma. 

Florentlnui,  a jurist,  one  of  the  council  of  the 
emperor  Severus  Alexander,  wrote  fnstitutioncs  in 
12  books,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

Florianus,  M.  Annins,  the  brother,  by  a dif- 
ferent father,  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,  upon  whose 
decease  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome,  a.  d. 
276.  He  was  murdered  by  his  own  troops  at 
Tarsus,  after  a reign  of  about  2 months,  while  on 
his  march  Against  Probus,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  legions  in  Syria. 

Floras,  Annaeus.  L L.,  a Roman  historian, 
lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a sum- 
mary of  Roman  history,  divided  into  4 books,  ex- 
tending from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
establishment  of  the  empire  under  Augustus,  en- 
titled Rerum  Romanarum  Lihri  IV^  or  Epitome  <1* 
Gcstis  Romanorum.  This  compendium  presents 
within  a very  moderate  compass  a striking  view  of 
the  leading  events  comprehended  by  the  above 
limits.  It  is  written  in  a declamatory  style,  and 
the  sentiments  frequently  assume  the  form  of  tumid 
conceits  expressed  in  violent  metaphors.  The  best 
editions  are,  by  Duker,  Lug.  Bat.  1 72*2,  1 7 44,  re- 
printed Lips.  1832  ; by  Titxe,  Prag.  1819  ; and 
by  Seebode,  Lips.  1821.  — 2.  A Roman  poet  ia 
the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Floras,  Gesslus,  a native  of  Clazontenae,  suc- 
ceeded Albinus  as  procurator  of  Judaea,  a-  n. 
64 — 65.  His  cruel  and  oppressive  government 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews. 
He  is  sometimes  called  Festus  and  Cestius  Floras. 

Floras,  Julius,  addressed  by  Horace  in  *2 
epistles  (i.  3,  ii.  2).  was  attached  to  the  suite  of 
Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  when  the  latter  was  de- 
spatched by  Augustus  to  place  Tigranc*  upon  the 
throne  of  Armenia.  He  was  both  a poet  and  an 
orator. 

Foca  or  Phocaa.  a Latin  grammarian,  author  of 
a dull,  foolish  life  of  Virgil  in  hexameter  vase,  of 
which  119  lines  are  preserved.  Printed  in  the 
Anthol.  Lot.  of  Burmann  and  Wcmsdorf. 

Foenicularlus  Campus,  t.  r_,  the  Fennel  Fields, 
a plain  covered  with  fennel,  near  Tarraco  in  Spain. 

Fonteius,  M.,  governed  as  propraetor  Narboe- 
nese  Gaul,  between  B.C.  76 — 73,  and  was  accused 
of  extortion  in  his  province  by  M.  Piaetorius  in  69. 
He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  {pm  M. 
Fonteio).  part  of  which  is  extant 
Fonteius  C&plto.  [Capito.] 
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Fontus,  a Roman  divinity,  §on  of  Janus,  had  an 
altar  on  the  Janiculus.  which  derived  its  name  from 
his  father,  and  on  which  Numa  was  believed  to  be 
buried.  The  name  of  this  divinity  is  connected 
with  fons,  a fountain  ; and  he  was  the  personifies* 
tion  of  the  flowing  waters.  On  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
fountains  called  Fontinalia,  at  which  the  fountains 
were  adorned  with  garlands. 

Forentum  or  Ferentum  (Forentanus  : Fo- 
rm za),  a town  in  Apulia,  surrounded  by  fertile 
fields  and  in  a low  situation,  according  to  Horace 
( arrum  pingue  humUis  Foreuti , Cam.  iii.  4.  16). 
Livy  (ix.  20)  describes  it  as  a fortified  place,  which 
was  taken  by  C.  Junius  Bubulcua,  b.c.  317.  The 
modem  town  lies  on  a hill. 

Formiae  (Formianus  : nr.  Mol  a di  flat  la,  Ru.), 
a town  in  Latium,  on  the  Appia  Via,  in  the  inner- 
most comer  of  the  beautiful  Sinus  Caictanus  ( Gulf 
of  Gai’ta).  It  was  a very  ancient  town,  founded 
by  the  Pelaagic  Tyrrhenians  ; and  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian pirates,  whence  later  poets  supposed  the  city 
of  L<unus,  inhabited  by  the  Laeatrvgones,  of  which 
Homer  speaks  ( Od . x.  81),  to  be  the  same  as 
Formiae.  Formiae  became  a mnnicipium  and  re- 
ceived the  Roman  franchise  at  an  early  period. 
The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country  induced 
many  of  the  Roman  nobles  to  build  villas  at  this 
•pot : of  these  the  best  known  is  the  Formianum 
of  Cicero,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  was 
killed.  The  remains  of  Cicero's  villa  are  still  to 
be  seen  at  the  Villa  Marsana  near  Custigtinne. 
The  hills  of  Formiae  produced  good  wine.  (Hor. 
C<trm.  i.  20.) 

Formlo  ( Formione , Rusano ),  a small  river, form- 
ing the  N.  boundary  of  I stria. 

Fornax,  a Roman  goddess,  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  that  she  might  ripen  the  com,  and  pre- 
vent its  being  burnt  in  baking  in  the  oven 
(fomax).  Her  festival,  the  Fomacalia,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  curio  maxima*. 

Fort  Qua  (Tux7?),  the  goddess  of  fortune,  was 
worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  Italy.  Hesiod  de- 
scribes her  as  a daughter  of  Oceanus  ; Pindar  in 
one  place  calls  her  a daughter  of  Zeus  the  Liberator, 
and  in  another  place  one  of  the  Moerae  or  Fates.  She 
was  represented  with  different  attributes.  With 
a rudder,  she  was  conceived  as  the  divinity  guiding 
and  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  world  ; with  a 
boll,  she  represents  the  varying  unsteadiness  of  for- 
tune ; with  Plutos  or  the  horn  of  Aroalthea,  she 
was  the  symbol  of  the  plentiful  gifts  of  fortune. 
She  was  worshipped  in  most  cities  in  Greece.  Her 
statue  at  Smyrna  held  with  one  hand  a globe  on 
her  head,  and  in  the  other  carried  the  horn  of 
Amalthea.  Fortuna  was  still  more  worshipped 
by  the  Romans  than  by  the  Greeks.  Her  wor- 
ship is  traced  to  the  reigns  of  Ancus  Martins  and 
Senrius  Tullius,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  built 
2 temples  to  her,  the  one  in  the  forum  boarium, 
and  the  other  on  the  banks  ef  the  Tiber.  The 
Romans  mention  her  with  a variety  of  surnames 
and  epithets,  ns  pubfica , private^  muliebris  ( said  to 
hare  originated  at  the  time  when  Coriolanus  was 
prevented  by  the  entreaties  of  the  women  from  de- 
stroying Rome),  vagina,  conservairix,  primiyenia , 
virility  Ac.  Fortuna  Virginensis  was  worshipped 
by  newly-married  women,  who  dedicated  their 
maiden  garments  and  girdle  in  her  temple.  For- 
tuna Vinlis  was  worshipped  by  women,  who  prayed 
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to  her  that  she  might  preserve  their  charms,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  please  their  husbands.  Her 
surnames,  in  general,  express  either  particular 
kinds  of  good  fortune,  or  the  persons  or  classes  of 
persons  to  whom  she  granted  it.  Her  worship  was 
of  great  importance  also  at  Antium  and  Praeneste, 
where  her  sortes  or  oracles  were  very  celebrated. 

Fortune tae  or  -orum  InsiLlae  (a*  t&v  paxa- 
pwv  rijirot,  i.e.  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed).  The 
early  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  placed 
the  Elysian  fields,  into  which  favoured  heroes  passed 
without  dying,  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  near 
the  river  Oceanus.  [Elysium.]  In  poems  later 
than  Homer,  an  island  is  clearly  spoken  of  as  their 
abode  ; and  though  its  position  was  of  course  in- 
definite, both  the  poets,  and  the  geographers  who 
followed  them,  placed  it  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules. Hence  when,  just  after  the  time  of  the 
Marian  civil  wars,  certain  islands  were  discovered  in 
the  Ocean,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  the  name  of 
Fortunatae  Insulae  was  applied  to  them.  As  to 
the  names  of  the  individual  islands,  and  the  exact 
identification  of  them  by  their  modem  names,  there 
are  difficulties  : but  it  may  be  safely  said,  gene- 
rally, that  the  Fortunatae  Insulae  of  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  others,  are  the  Canary  Islands , and  probably 
the  Madeira  group  ; the  latter  being  perhaps  those 
called  by  Piiny  (after  Juba)  Purpurariae. 

Fortuna  ti&nus,  Atilius,  a Latin  grammarian, 
author  of  a treatise  (Art)  upon  prosody,  and  the 
metres  of  Horace,  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Putschius. 

Fortuna  tianuB,  Curl  us  or  Chirlus,  a Roman 
lawyer,  flourished  about  a.  d.  450.  He  is  the  author 
of  a compendium  of  technical  rhetoric,  in  3 books, 
under  the  title  Curii  Fortunatiani  Consult i Artis 
Rketoricae  Sckolieae  Libri  tree,  which  at  one  period 
was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a manual.  Printed  in 
the  Rhetores  Latini  Antiqui,  of  Pithou,  Paris,  1599. 

Forum,  an  open  space  of  ground,  in  which  the 
people  met  for  the  transaction  of  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness. At  Rome  the  number  of  fora  increased  with 
the  growth  of  the  city.  They  were  level  pieces  of 
ground  of  an  oblong  form,  and  were  surrounded  by 
buildings,  both  private  and  pnblic.  They  were 
divided  into  2 classes  ; fora  civilia,  in  which  justice 
was  administered  and  public  business  transacted, 
and  fora  venalia , in  wnich  provisions  and  other 
things  were  sold,  and  which  were  distinguished  ns 
the  forum  boarium,  olitorium,  suarium , piscarium. 
See.  The  principal  fora  at  Rome  were:  1.  Forum 
Romanum,  also  called  simply  the  Forum , and  at 
a later  time  distinguished  by  the  epithets  retus  or 
magnum.  It  is  usually  described  as  lying  between 
the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills  ; but  to  speak 
more  correctly,  it  lay  between  the  Capitotine  and 
the  Velian  ridge,  which  was  a hill  opposite  the 
Palatine.  It  ran  lengthwise  from  the  foot  of  the 
Capitol  or  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the 
direction  of  the  arch  of  Titus  ; but  it  did  not 
extend  so  far  ns  the  latter,  and  came  to  an  end  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ascent  to  the  Velinn 
ridge,  where  was  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and 
Faustina.  Its  shape  was  that  of  an  irregular 
quadrangle,  of  which  the  2 longer  sides  were  not 
parallel,  but  were  much  wider  near  the  Capitol 
than  at  the  other  end.  Its  length  was  630  French 
feet,  and  its  breadth  varied  from  190  to  100  feet, 
an  extent  undoubtedly  small  for  the  greatness  of 
Rome ; but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  limits 
of  the  forum  were  fixed  in  the  early  days  of  Rome 
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And  never  underwent  any  alteration.  The  origin 
of  the  forum  is  ascribed  to  Komulus  and  Tatius, 
who  are  said  to  have  tilled  up  the  swanip  or  marsh 
which  occupied  its  site,  and  to  have  set  it  apart  as 
a place  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  for 
holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  forum 
in  its  widest  sense  included  the  forum  properly  so 
called,  and  the  Comitium.  The  Comitium  occupied 
the  narrow  or  upper  end  of  the  forum,  and  was 
the  place  where  the  patricians  met  in  their  comitia 
curiata:  the  forum,  in  its  narrower  sense,  was 
originally  only  a market-place,  and  was  not  used 
for  any  political  purpose.  At  a later  time  the 
forum  in  its  narrower  sense  was  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  plebeians  in  their  comitia  tri- 
buta,  and  was  separated  from  the  comitium  by 
the  Rostra  or  platform,  from  which  the  orators 
addressed  the  people.  The  most  important  of 
the  public  buildings  which  surrounded  the  forum 
in  early  times  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  senate,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  It  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Comitia.  In  the  time  of  T&rquin  the 
Jorum  was  surrounded  by  a range  of  shops,  pro- 
bably of  a mean  character,  but  they  gradually  un- 
derwent a change,  and  were  eventually  occupied 
by  bankers  aud  money-changers.  The  shops  on 
the  N.  side  underwent  this  change  first,  whence 
they  were  called  Novae  or  Aryentariae  Tabernae  ; 
while  the  shops  on  the  S.  side,  though  they  subse- 
quently experienced  the  same  change,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Veteree  Tabernae.  As 
Rome  grew  in  greatness,  the  forum  was  adorned 
with  statues  of  celebrated  men,  with  temples  and 
basilicac,  and  with  other  public  buildings.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  forum  is  occupied  by  the  Cumpo 
Toccino.— 2.  Forum  Julium  or  Forum  Cae saris, 
was  built  by  Julius  Caesar,  because  the  old  forum 
was  found  too  small  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  It  was  close  by  the  old  forum,  behind 
the  church  of  St.  Martina.  Caesar  built  here  a 
magnificent  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.— 3.  Forum 
Augusti,  built  by  Augustus,  because  the  2 exist- 
ing fora  were  not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  in- 
crease of  business  which  had  taken  place.  It  stood 
behind  the  Forum  Julium,  and  its  entrance  at  the 
other  end  was  by  an  arch,  now  called  Arco  dc' 
Pattlani.  Augustus  adorned  it  with  a temple  of 
Mars  Ultor,  and  with  the  statues  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  republic.  This  forum  was 
used  for  causae  j/ublioae  and  torttiiones  judicum.  — 
4.  Forum  Nervae  or  Forum  Transi  tori  urn.  was 
a small  forum  lying  between  the  Temple  of  Peace 
and  the  fora  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus.  The 
Temple  of  Peace  was  built  by  Vespasian  ; and  as 
there  were  private  buildings  between  it  and  the 
fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  Domitian  resolved  to 
pull  dow'n  those  buildings,  aud  thus  form  a 4th 
forum,  which  was  not,  however,  intended  like  the 
other  3 for  the  transaction  of  public  business,  but 
simply  to  serve  as  a passage  from  the  Temple  of 
Peace  to  the  fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus : hence 
its  name  Trantituriitm.  The  plan  was  carried  into 
execution  by  Ncrva,  whence  the  forum  is  also 
called  by  the  name  of  this  emperor. — 5.  Forum 
Xrajani,  built  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  who  em- 
ployed the  architect  Apollodorus  for  the  purpose. 
It  lay  between  the  forum  of  Augustus  and  the 
Campus  Martin*.  It  was  the  most  splendid  of  all 
the  fora,  and  considerable  remains  of  it  are  still 
extant.  Here  were  the  Basilica  Ulpia  and  Biblio- 
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theca  Ulpia,  the  celebrated  Columna  Trajam,  to 
equestrian  statue  and  a triumphal  arch  of  Trajan, 
and  a temple  of  Trajan  built  by  Hadrian. 

Forum,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  various 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  were  originally 
simply  market*  or  places  for  the  administration  of 
justice.  1.  Alifini  (Ferrara  ?),  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.— 
2.  Appli  (nr.  & Donato,  Ru.),  in  Latium,  on  the  Ap- 
pia  Via,  in  the  midst  of  the  Pomptine  marshes,  43 
miles  S.  E.  of  Rome,  founded  by  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  when  he  made  the  Appia  Via.  Here  the 
Christians  from  Rome  met  the  Apostle  Paul  {Act*, 
xxviii.l  .5).— 3.  Amfilli  or  Amelinm  (Montalto),  in 
Etruria  on  the  Aurelia  Via.  — 4.  Cassli,  in  Etru- 
ria on  the  Cassia  Via,  near  Viterbo. —5.  C16dli 
(Oriole),  in  Etruria. — 6.  Cornelli  ( Imola ),  in 
Gallia  Cispadnna,  on  the  Aemilia  Via,  between 
Bon  on  i a and  Faventia,  a colony  founded  by  Cor- 
nelius Sulla.  —7.  Fl&minli,  in  Umbria  on  the 
Fi&mmia  Via— 8.  Fulvli,  surnamed  Valentin um 
( Valenxa),  in  Liguria  on  the  Po,  on  the  road  from 
Dertnna  to  Asia.— 9.  Gallo  rum  (Ckutel  Franco  \ in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  Aemilia  Via  between  Mu- 
tina  and  Bononia,  memorable  for  the  2 battles  fought 
between  Antonius  and  the  consuls  Pansa  and 
Hirtius.— 10.  Hadriini  ( Voorbmrg),  in  the  island 
of  the  Batavi  in  Gallia  Belgica,  where  several 
Roman  remains  have  been  found.  — 1L  Jnlli  or 
Julium  (ForojuHensis:  Frrjus),  a Roman  colony 
founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  44,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis.  on  the  river  Argenteus  and  on  the  coast, 
600  stadia  N.  E.  of  Massiiia.  It  possessed  a good 
harbour,  and  was  the  usual  station  of  a part  of  the 
Roman  fleet.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Agricola. 
At  Frejus  are  the  remains  of  a Roman  aqueduct, 
circus,  arch,  Ac.  — 12.  Jnlli  or  Julium  ( Friaul ),  a 
fortified  town  and  a Roman  colony  in  the  country 
of  the  Cami,  N.  E.  of  Aquileia  : in  the  middle  ages 
it  became  a place  of  importance.— 13.  Julium.  See 
Illiturgi3.— 14.LivIi(FWi),  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
iu  the  territory  of  the  Boii,  on  the  Aemilia  Via, 
S.W.  of  Ravenna : here  the  Gothic  king  Athaulf 
married  Galla  Placid  ia.— 15.  Popllli  ( Fnriimpopoli), 
in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  E.  of  No.  14,  and  on  the  same 
road.— 16.  Popllli  ( Folia),  in  Lucania.  E.  of  Paes- 
tnm  on  the  Tangerand  on  the  Popilia  Via.  On  the 
wall  of  an  inn  at  Polla  was  discovered  on  inscription 
respecting  the  praetor  Popilius.— 17.  Segusiandnun 
( Feurt ),  in  Gallia  Lugdunenais,  on  the  I,iger,  and 
W.  of  Lugdunum,  a town  of  the  Segusiani  and  a 
Roman  colony  with  tins  surname  Julia  Felix.— 18. 
Bempronli  (Forosemproniensis : Fossombnme),  s 
municipium  in  Umbria,  on  the  Flaminia  Via.— 19. 
Vocontli  ( Vidauban  E.  of  Canet),  a town  of  the 
Salyes  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Fofli,  a people  of  Germany,  the  neighbours  and 
allies  of  the  Cherusci,  in  whose  late  they  shared. 
[Cmkrusci.]  It  is  supposed  that  their  name  is 
retained  in  the  river  Fuse  in  Brunswick. 

Fossa  or  Fossae,  a canal.  1.  Clodla,  a canal 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Po  and  Altinum  in  the 
N.  of  Italy;  there  was  a town  of  the  same  name 
upon  it.— 2.  Cluilla  or  Cluiliae,  a trench  about  5 
miles  from  Rome,  said  to  have  been  the  ditch  with 
which  the  Alban  king  Cluilins  protected  his  camp, 
when  he  marched  against  Rome  in  the  reign  cf 
Tullus  Hostilius.  — 3.  Corbuldnls,  a canal  in  the 
island  of  the  Batavi,  connecting  the  Maas  and  the 
Rhine,  dug  by  command  of  Corbulo  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  — 4.  Drusi&nae  or  Druslnae,  a canal 
which  Drusus  caused  his  soldiers  to  dig  in  b.c.  11, 
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Baiting  the  Rhine  with  the  Yssel.  It  probably 
commenced  near  Amheim  on  the  Rhine  and  fell 
into  the  Y Mel  near  Doeaberg.  — 5.  Mariana  or 
Mariiaae,  a canal  dug  by  command  of  Mariu* 
during  his  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order  to  connect 
the  Rhone  with  the  Mediterranean,  and  thus  make 
an  easier  passage  for  vessels  into  the  Rhone,  because 
the  mouths  of  the  river  were  frequently  choked  up 
with  sand.  The  canal  commenced  near  Arelate, 
hut  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  Rhone,  it  is  impossible  now  to  trace 
the  course  of  the  canal.  — 6.  Xerxis.  See  Athos. 

Fraud,  i.  e.,  “ the  Free  men,'1  a confederacy  of 
German  tribes,  formed  on  the  Lower  Rhine  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  league  of  the  Cherusci,  and 
consisting  of  the  Sigambri,  the  chief  tribe,  the 
Chamavi,  Ampsivarii,  Bructeri,  Chatti,  Ac.  They 
are  first  mentioned  about  a.  d.  240.  After  carrying 
on  frequent  wars  with  the  Romans,  they  at  length 
irttted  permanently  in  Gaui,  of  which  they  became 
the  rulers  under  their  great  king  Clovis,  a.  d.  496. 

FregaUae  (Fregellinus:  Ceprano),  an  ancient 
and  important  town  of  the  Volsci  on  the  Liris  in 
latram,  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  colonised 
a c.  328.  It  took  part  with  the  allies  in  the  Social 
war,  and  was  destroyed  by  Opimius. 

Fregenae,  sometimes  railed  Fregellae  ( Torre 
Moccoreae  \ a town  of  Etruria  on  the  coast  between 
Alsium  and  the  Tiber,  on  a low  swampy  shore, 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  245. 

FrentAni,  a Samnite  people,  inhabiting  a fertile 
and  well  watered  territory  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  river  Sagrus  on  the  N.  (and  sub- 
stqucntly  almost  as  far  N.  as  from  the  Aternus) 
to  the  river  Frento  on  the  S.,  from  the  latter  of 
which  rivers  they  derived  their  name.  They  were 
bounded  by  the  Marrucini  on  the  N.,  by  the  Peligni 
and  by  Samnium  on  the  W.,  and  by  Apulia  on  the 
S.  They  submitted  to  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  304, 
and  concluded  a peace  with  the  republic. 

Frento  ( Fortorc ),  a river  in  Italy  forming  tbe 
boundary  between  tLc  Frentani  and  Apulia,  rises  in 
the  Apennines  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  sen. 

Friniiites,  a people  in  Liguria,  probably  the 
wrae  as  the  Bri  mates,  who,  after  being  subdued  by 
the  Romans,  were  transplanted  to  Samnium. 

Frisiabdnes,  probably  a tribe  of  the  Frisii,  in- 
habiting the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 

Frisii,  a people  in  the  N.  W.  of  Germany,  in- 
habited the  coast  from  the  E.  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
to  the  Amisia  (ATms),  and  were  bounded  on  the  8. 
by  tbe  Bructeri,  consequently  in  the  modem  Fries- 
land,  Groningen,  &c  Tacitus  divided  them  into 
Majorca  and  Minorca , the  former  probably  in  the 
E.,  and  the  latter  in  the  W.  of  the  country.  The 
Frisii  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans 
from  the  time  of  the  first  campaign  of  Drusus  till  ' 
a.  d.  28,  when  the  oppressions  of  the  Roman  offi- 
cers drove  them  to  revolt.  In  the  5th  century  we 
find  them  joining  the  Saxons  and  Angli  in  their 
invasion  of  Britain. 

From  tin  us,  8ex.  Julius,  was  praetor  a.  d.  70, 
and  in  75  succeeded  Cerealis  as  governor  of  Bri- 
tain. where  he  distinguished  himself  bv  the  con- 
quest of  the  Silures,  and  maintained  the  Roman 
power  unbroken  until  superseded  by  Agricola  in 
78.  In  07  Frontinus  was  nominated  curator  aqua- 
rian. Ho  died  about  106.  Two  works  undoubt- 
edly by  this  author  are  still  extant  : — 1.  Strategy 
viaticon  Libri  l F.,  a sort  of  treatise  on  the  art  of 
war,  developed  in  a collection  of  the  sayings  and 
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doings  of  the  most  renowned  leaders  of  antiquity. 
2.  De  Aquaeductibus  Urbia  Roman  Libri  //.,  which 
forms  a valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
architecture.  The  best  editions  of  the  Sirategema- 
tica  are,  by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat.  1779,  and  by 
Schwebel.  Lips.  1772  ; of  the  De  Aquaeductibus  by 
Polenus,  Patav.  1 722.  — In  the  collection  of  the 
A grime  nsorts  or  Rei  Agrarian  A uctores  (ed.  Goe- 
sius,  Arost.  1674  ; ed.  Lachmann,  Berlin,  1848), 
are  preserved  some  treatises  usually  ascribed  to 
Sex.  Julius  Frontinus.  The  collection  consists  of 
fragments  connected  with  the  art  of  measuring 
land  and  ascertaining  boundaries.  It  was  put 
together  without  skill,  pages  of  different  works 
being  mixed  up  together,  and  the  writings  of  one 
author  being  sometimes  attributed  to  another. 

Fronto,  M.  Cornelius,  was  born  at  Cirta  in 
Numidia,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  came  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  where  he  attained 
great  celebrity  as  a pleader  and  a teacher  of  rhetoric. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  future 
emperors,  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Verus,  and  was  re- 
warded with  wealth  and  honours.  He  was  raised 
to  the  consulship  in  143.  So  great  was  his  fame 
as  a speaker,  that  a sect  of  rhetoricians  arose  who 
were  denominated  Frontoniani.  Following  the 
example  of  their  founder,  they  avoided  the  exag- 
geration of  tbe  Greek  sophistical  school,  and  be- 
stowed especial  care  on  the  purity  of  their  language 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  style.  Fronto  lived  till 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  The  latest  of  his  epistles 
belongs  to  the  year  1 66,  — Up  to  a recent  period  no 
work  of  Fronto  was  known  to  be  in  existence,  with 
the  exception  of  a corrupt  and  worthless  tract  en- 
titled De  Dijferentiis  Vocabulorum , and  a few  frag- 
ments preserved  by  the  grammarians.  But  about 
tbe  year  1814  Angelo  Mai  discovered  on  a pa- 
limpsest in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  a 
considerable  number  of  letters  which  had  passed 
between  Fronto,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius, 
L.  Verus,  and  various  friends,  together  with  some 
short  essays.  These  were  published  by  Mai  at 
Milan  in  1 8 1 5,  and  in  an  improved  form  by  N iebuhr, 
Buttmann  and  Heindorf^  Berlin,  1816.  Subse- 
quently Mai  discovered  on  a palimpsest  in  the 
Vatican  library  at  Rome,  upwards  of  100  new 
letters  ; and  he  published  these  at  Rome  in  1823, 
together  with  those  which  had  been  previously  dis- 
covered. 

Fronto,  Paplrlua,  a jurist,  who  probably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  or  rather  earlier. 

Fruslno  (Frusinaa,  -fltis:  Frorinone),  a town  of 
tbe  Hemici  in  Latium,  in  the  valley  of  the  river 
Cosas,  and  subsequently  a Roman  colony.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  prodigies,  which  occurred  here 
almost  more  frequently  than  at  any  other  place. 

Fncentis,  Fucentfa.  [Alba,  No.  4.] 

Fuclnus  Lacua  {Logo  di  Cdano  or  Capistrano ), 
a large  lake  in  the  centre  of  Italy  and  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Marsi,  about  30  miles  in  circumference, 
into  which  all  the  mountain  streams  of  the  Apen- 
nines flow.  As  the  water  of  this  lake  had  no 
visible  outlet,  and  frequently  inundated  the  sur- 
rounding country,  the  emperor  Claudius  constructed 
an  emissariam  or  artificial  channel  for  carrying  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  into  the  river  Liris.  This 
emissarium  is  still  nearly  perfect : it  is  almost  3 
miles  in  length.  It  appears  that  the  actual  drainage 
was  relinquished  soon  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
for  it  was  reopened  by  Hadrian. 

Fufius  Calcutta.  [Calenus.] 
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Fufldlui,  a jurist,  who  probably  lived  between 
the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian. 

FulgentXni,  Fablui  Plancl&dei,  a Latin  gram- 
marian of  uncertain  date,  probably  not  earlier  than 
the  0th  century  after  Christ,  appears  to  have  been 
of  African  origin.  He  is  the  author  of:  1.  My- 
tbologiarum  Libri  III.  ad  Catum  Prestyterum^  a 
collection  of  the  most  remarkable  tales  connected 
with  the  history  and  exploits  of  gods  and  heroes. 
2.  Expositio  Sermonum  Antiquorum  cum  Testinumii » 
ad  Chulcidicum  Cirammaticum , a glossary  of  obso- 
lete words  and  phrases  ; of  very  little  value.  3. 
Liber  de  Exposition*  Virgilianae  Cunlimntiae  ad 
Chulcidicum  Cirammaticum , a title  which  means,  an 
explanation  of  what  is  contained  in  Virgil , that  is 
to  say,  of  the  esoteric  truths  allegorically  conveyed 
in  the  Virgilian  poems.  — The  best  edition  of  these 
works  is  in  the  Mythographi  Lot  ini  of  Muncker, 
Auct.  1681,  and  of  Van  Staveren,  Lug.  Bat.  1742. 

Fnlginla,  Fulginlum  ( F ulginas,  -iitis : Foligno ), 
a town  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  Via  Fla- 
minia,  was  a municipium. 

Fulvla.  1.  The  mistress  of  Q.  Curio*,  one  of 
Catiline's  conspirators,  divulged  the  plot  to  Cicero. 
— 2 A daughter  of  M.  Fulvius  Rambalio  of  Tus- 
culum,  thrice  married,  1st  to  the  celebrated  P. 
Clodius,  by  whom  she  had  a daughter  Clodia, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Octavianus  ; *2ndly  to  C. 
Scribonius  Curio,  and  3rdly  to  M.  Antony,  by 
whom  she  had  2 sons.  She  was  a bold  and  am- 
bitious woman.  In  the  proscription  of  a c.  43  she 
acted  with  the  greatest  arrogance  and  brutality : 
she  gazed  with  delight  upon  the  head  of  Cicero, 
the  victim  of  her  husband.  Her  turbulent  and 
ambitious  spirit  excited  a new  war  in  Italy  in  41. 
Jealous  of  the  power  of  Octavianus,  and  anxious  to  ; 
withdraw  Antony  from  the  E.,  she  induced  L.  An- 
tonius,  the  brother  of  her  husband,  to  take  up  anus 
against  Octavianus.  But  Lucius  was  unable  to 
resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself  into  Pcrusia, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  in  the  following 
year  (40).  Fulvia  lied  to  Greece  and  died  at  Si- 
cyon  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Fulvla  Gens,  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Roman  gentes.  It  originally  came  from 
Tusculum.  The  principal  families  in  the  gens  are 
those  of  Ckntumalus,  Flaccus,  Nobilior,  and 
Partin  us. 

Fundanlus.  1.  C.,  father  of  Fundania,  the  wife 
of  M.  Terentius  Varro,  is  one  of  the  speakers  in 
Varro’s  dialogue,  De  Re  Iiust  tea.  — 2.  M.,  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  b.  c.  65;  but  the  scanty  fragments 
of  Cicero's  speech  do  not  enable  us  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  charge.  — 3.  A writer  of  comedies 
praised  by  Horace  (S<it.  i.  10.  41,  42). 

Fundi  (Fundanus:  Fondi ),  an  ancient  town  in 
Latium  on  the  Appia  Via.  at  the  head  of  a narrow 
bay  of  the  sea  running  a considerable  way  into  the 
land,  called  the  Locus  Fundanus.  Fundi  was  a 
municipium,  and  was  subsequently  colonised  by 
the  veterans  of  Augustus.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try produced  good  wine.  There  are  still  remains 
at  Fondi  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

Furc&lae  Caudlnae.  [Caudium.] 

Furia  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  probably 
came  from  Tusculum.  Tim  most  celebrated  fa- 
milies of  the  gens  bore  the  names  of  Camillus, 
Mbdullinus,  Pacilus,  and  Phil  us.  For  others 
of  less  note  sec  Bibaculu^Chassipe.sPl'RPUREO. 

Ffirlae.  [Evmenidks.] 

Furina,  an  ancient  Roman  divinity,  who  had  a j 
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sacred  grove  at  Rome.  Her  worship  seems  to  have 
become  extinct  at  an  early  time.  An  annual  fes- 
tival ( Furinalia  or  Furinales  feriae)  had  been  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  her,  and  a flamen  ( fiamen  Fu- 
rinalis)  conducted  her  worship.  She  had  alto  a 
temple  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Satricum. 

C.  Furalus,  a friend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero, 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  il  c.  50;  sided  with  Caesar 
in  the  civil  war  ; and  after  Caesar's  death  was  a 
staunch  adherent  of  Antony.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium,  31,  he  was  reconciled  to  Augustus,  through 
the  mediation  of  his  son,  was  appointed  consul  is 
29,  and  was  prefect  of  Hither  Spain  in  21. 

Fuscus.  1.  Arelllus,  a rhetorician  at  Rome  is 
the  latter  years  of  Augustus,  instructed  in  rhetoric 
the  poet  Ovid.  He  declaimed  more  frequently  in 
Greek  than  in  Latin,  and  his  style  of  declamation 
is  described  by  Seneca,  as  more  brilliant  than 
solid,  antithetical  rather  than  eloquent.  His  rival 
in  teaching  and  declaiming  was  Porcius  Lairo. 
[Latro.]  —2.  Aristlus,  a friend  of  the  poet  Horace, 
who  addressed  to  him  an  ode  (Carm.  L 22)  and 
an  epistle  (Ep.  i.  10),  and  who  also  introduces  him 
elsewhere  (Sat.  i.  9.  61;  10.  83).  — 3.  Cornelius, 
one  of  the  most  active  adherents  of  Vespasian  in 
his  contest  for  the  empire,  a.  d.  69.  In  the  reign 
of  Domitian  he  was  sent  against  the  Dacians,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated.  Martial  wrote  an  epitaph 
on  Fuscus  (Ep.  vi.  76),  in  which  he  refers  to  the 
Dacian  campaign. 
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Gibae  (rd6cu).  1.  (Darabgherd  ?),  a fortress 
and  royal  residence  in  the  interior  of  Persia,  S.  E. 
of  Pasargadae,  near  the  borders  of  Carmama.  — 
2.  Or  Gabaza,  or  Cozalta,  a fortress  in  Sogdiax*. 
on  the  confines  of  the  Massagetae. 

Gabala  (rd€aAa),  a sea-port  town  of  Syria 
Seleucis,  S.  of  Laodicea  ; whence  good  s to  rax  was 
obtained. 

Gab&li,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
country  possessed  silver  mines  and  good  pasturage. 
Their  chief  town  was  Anderitura  (Antencuj r). 

Giblana  or  -3n§  (Tcdharfj,  raffop^),  a fertile 
district  in  the  Persian  province  of  Susiana,  \V.  of 
M.  Zagros. 

Gabli  (Gablnus : nr.  Castiglione  Ru.),  a town 
in  Latium,  on  the  Lacus  Gabinus  (La go  di  Gariy, 
between  Rome  and  Praeneste,  was  in  early  times 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Latin  cities  ; a colony 
from  Alba  Longa  ; and  the  place,  according  to 
tradition,  where  Romulus  was  brought  up.  It  was 
taken  by  Tarquinius  Superbus  by  stratagem,  and 
it  w'as  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Gains  dr- 
sertior  vicusy  Hor.  Ep.  i.  11.  7).  The  cusctus  Ga- 
binus, a peculiar  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  at  Rome, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  this  town.  Ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gabii  are  the  immense  stone 
quarries,  from  which  a part  of  Rome  was  built. 

A.  Gablnlus,  dissipated  his  fortune  in  youth 
by  his  profligate  mode  of  life.  He  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  b.  c.  66,  when  he  proposed  and  carried  a 
law  conferring  upon  Pompey  the  command  uf  the 
war  against  the  pirates.  He  was  praetor  in  61. 
and  consul  in  58  with  L.  Piso.  Both  consuls  sup- 
ported Clodius  in  his  measures  against  Cicero, 
which  resulted  in  the  banishment  of  the  orator. 
In  57  Gabinius  went  to  Syria  as  proconsul.  Ibs 
first  attention  was  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Jade*. 
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Heratored  Hyrcanus  to  the  high  priesthood,  of 
which  he  had  been  dispossessed  by  Alexander,  the 
•on  of  Aristobulus.  He  next  marched  into  Egypt, 
and  restored  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne.  The 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  had  been  forbidden  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  and  by  the  Sibylline  books  ; 
but  Gabinius  had  been  promised  by  the  king  a 
10m  of  10,000  talents  for  this  service,  and  accord- 
ingly set  at  nought  both  the  senate  and  the  Sibyl. 
His  government  of  the  province  was  marked  in 
other  respects  by  the  most  shameful  venality  and 
oppression.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  54.  He  was 
accused  of  majestas  or  high  treason,  on  account  of 
his  restoration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  in  defiance  of 
the  Sibyl,  and  the  authority  of  the  senate.  He 
was  acquitted  on  this  charge  ; but  he  was  forthwith 
accused  of  repetundae , for  the  illegal  receipt  of 
10,000  talents  from  Ptolemy.  He  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Pompey, 
much  against  his  will,  to  undertake  the  defence. 
Gabinius,  however,  was  condemned  on  this  charge, 
and  went  into  exile.  He  was  recalled  from  exile 
by  Caesar  in  49,  and  in  the  following  year  (48) 
was  sent  into  Illyricum  by  Caesar  with  some  newly 
leried  troops,  in  order  to  reinforce  Q.  Comificius. 
He  died  in  Illyricum  about  the  end  of  48,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year. 

Gddira  ( TetSapa : ratapT)y6s:  Um-Keis)<  a large 
fortified  city  of  Palestine,  one  of  the  10  which 
formed  the  Decapolis  in  Peraea,  stood  a little  S. 
of  the  Hieromax  (Yarmuk).  an  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Jordan.  The  surrounding  district,  S.  E.  of 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  was  called  Gad  hr  is,  and  was 
very  fertile.  Gadara  was  probably  favoured  by 
the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
Antiochia  and  Seleucia  ; it  was  restored  by  Pom- 
pey : Augustus  presented  it  to  king  Herod,  after 
whose  death  it  was  assigned  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  a Christian 
bishopric.  There  were  celebrated  baths  in  its 
neigh bourhood,  at  Amatha. 

Glides  (tA  rdbtipa : raJ«p«ur,  GaditAnus  : Co- 
da), a very  ancient  town  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
W.  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  their 
commerce  in  the  W.  of  Europe,  was  situated  on  a 
small  island  of  the  same  name  (/.  do  Leon\  se- 
parated from  the  mainland  by  a narrow  channel, 
which  in  its  narrowest  part  was  only  the  breadth 
of  a stadium,  and  over  which  a bridge  was  built 
Herodotus  says  (iv.  8)  that  the  island  of  Erythla 
was  close  to  Gadeira  ; whence  most  later  writers 
supposed  the  island  of  Gades  to  be  the  same  as  the 
mythical  island  of  Erythia,  from  which  Hercules 
carried  off  the  oxen  of  Geryon.  A new  town  was 
built  by  Cornelius  Baibas,  a native  of  Gades,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  old  and  new  towns  together 
was  only  20  stadia.  There  were,  however,  several 
inhabitant*  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  island, 
as  well  as  on  a smaller  island  (&  Sebastian  or  7Vo- 
tadcro)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
larger  one.  After  the  1st  Punic  War  Gades  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  ; and  in  the 
2nd  Punic  war  it  surrendered  of  its  own  accord  to 
the  Romans.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  Roman 
franchise  from  Julius  Caesar.  It  became  a muni- 
cipiuin,  and  was  called  Augusta  urbs  Julia  Gadi - 
tuna.  — Gades  was  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times  an  important  commercial  town.  Its  inha- 
bitants were  wealthy,  luxurious,  and  licentious  ; 
and  their  lascivious  dances  were  celebrated  at 
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Rome.  (Juv.  xi.  162.)  Gades  possessed  cele- 
brated temples  of  Cronus  and  Hercules.  Its  drink- 
ing water  was  as  bad  in  antiquity  as  it  is  in  the 
present  day. — Gades  gave  its  name  to  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum,  the  straits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Me- 
diterranean between  Europe  and  Africa  (Straits  of 
Gibraltar). 

Gaea  or  Ge  (ToTa  or  T6),  the  personification 
of  the  earth.  Homer  describes  her  as  a divine 
being,  to  whom  black  sheep  were  sacrificed,  and 
who  was  invoked  by  persons  taking  oaths  ; and  he 
calls  her  the  mother  of  Erechtheus  and  Tithyus. 
In  Hesiod  she  is  the  first  being  that  sprang  from 
Chaos,  and  gave  birth  to  Uranus  and  Pontus.  By 
Uranus  she  became  the  mother  of  Ocean  us,  Coeus, 
Crius,  Hyperion,  Iapctua,  Thia,  Rheia,  Themis, 
Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  Thetys,  Cronos,  the  Cyclopes, 
Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges,  Coitus,  Bri&reus,  and 
Gyges.  These  children  were  hated  by  their  father, 
and  Gc  therefore  concealed  them  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  ; but  she  made  a large  iron  sickle,  gave  it 
to  her  sons,  and  requested  them  to  take  vengeance 
upon  their  father.  Cronos  undertook  the  task,  and 
mutilated  Uranus.  The  drops  of  blood,  which  fell 
from  him  upon  the  earth  (Ge),  became  the  seeds 
of  the  Erinnyes,  the  Gigantes,  and  the  Melian 
nymphs.  Subsequently  Ge  became,  by  Pontus, 
the  mother  of  Ncreus,  Thaumas,  Phorcys,  Ccto,  and 
Eurybia.  Ge  belonged  to  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world  (S*ol  xfMvtoi),  and  hence  she  is  frequently 
mentioned  where  they  are  invoked.  The  surnames 
and  epithets  given  to  her  have  more  or  less  refer- 
ence to  her  character  as  the  all-producing  and  all-nou- 
rishing mother  (mater  omntparen*  et  alma).  Her 
worship  appears  to  have  been  universal  among  the 
Greeks,  and  she  had  temples  or  altars  in  almost 
all  the  cities  of  Greece.  At  Rome  the  earth  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Tellua  (which  is 
only  a variation  of  Terra).  She  was  regarded  by 
the  Romans  also  os  one  of  the  gods  of  the  nether 
world  ( lnferi ),  and  is  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Dis  and  the  Manes.  A temple  was  built  to 
her  by  the  consul  P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  in  b.  c. 
304.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  of 
April,  and  was  called  Fordicidia  or  Hordicidia. 
The  sacrifice,  consisting  of  cows,  was  offered  up  in 
the  Capitol  in  the  presence  of  the  Vestals. 

Gaeton,  Gaesus,  or  Gessua  (ToiVwv),  a river 
of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Maeander  near  the  promontory  of  Mycale. 

Gaetitlla  (TcuTouA/a),  the  interior  of  N.  Africa, 
S.  of  Mauretania,  Numidia,  and  the  region  border- 
ing on  the  Syrtes,  reaching  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  W.,  and  of  very  indefinite  extent  towards 
the  E.  and  S.  The  people  included  under  the 
name  GaetQli  (roiroi/Aoi),  in  its  widest  sense, 
were  the  inhabitants  of  the  region  between  the 
countries  just  mentioned  and  the  Great  Desert, 
and  also  in  the  Oases  of  the  latter,  and  nearly  as 
far  S.  as  the  river  Niger.  They  were  a great 
nomad  race,  including  several  tribes,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  the  Autoioles  and  Pharusii  on  the  W. 
coast,  the  Darae,  or  Gaetuli-Darae,  in  the  steppes 
of  the  Great  Atlas,  and  the  Melanogaetuli,  a black 
race  resulting  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Gaetuli 
with  their  S.  neighbours,  the  Nigritae.  The  pure 
Gaetulians  were  not  an  Aethiopic  (t.  e.  negro), 
but  a Libyan  race,  and  were  most  probably  of 
Asiatic  origin.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancestors  of  the  Berber*. 

Gain  os.  [Ahcadii/s.] 
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G&Ius  or  C&Ius,  a celebrated  Roman  jurist, 
wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius.  His 
works  were  very  numerous,  and  great  use  was 
made  of  them  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest. 
One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was  an  elemen- 
tary treatise  on  Roman  law,  entitled  Inttitutionet , 
in  4 books.  This  work  was  for  a long  time  the 
ordinary  text  book  used  by  those  who  were  com- 
mencing the  study  of  the  Roman  law  ; but  it  went 
out  of  u*e  after  the  compilation  of  the  Institutiones 
of  Justinian,  and  was  finally  lost  This  long  lost 
work  was  discovered  by  Niebuhr  in  1816  in  the 
library  of  the  Chapter  at  Verona.  The  MS.  con- 
taining Gaius  was  a palimpsest  one.  The  original 
writing  of  Gaius  had  on  some  pages  been  washed 
out,  and  on  others  scratched  out,  and  the  whole  was 
re-written  with  the  Letters  of  St.  Jerome.  The  task 
of  deciphering  the  original  MS.  was  a very  difficult 
one,  and  some  parts  were  completely  destroyed.  It 
was  first  published  by  Gdschen  in  1821  : a second 
edition  appeared  in  1824,  and  a third  in  1842. 

Gagae  (rdycu),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
E.  of  Myra,  whence  was  obtained  the  mineral 
called  Gag&tes  lapis,  that  is.  jet,  or,  as  it  is  still 
called  in  German,  (jagat. 

Galanthifl.  [Galinthias.] 

G&latea  (TaAdrua),  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris.  For  details,  see  Acia 

Gil&tla  (roAaria : raAdnjf : in  the  E.  part  of 
Anadoli  and  the  W.  part  of  RumUi ),  a country  of 
Asia  Minor,  composed  of  parts  of  Phrygia  and 
Cappadocia,  and  founded  on  the  W.,  Sn  and  S.  E. 
by  those  countries,  and  on  the  N.  E.,  N.,  and 
N.  W.  by  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia. 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  who  were 
Gauls  that  had  invaded  and  settled  in  Asia  Minor 
at  various  periods  during  the  3d  century  b c. 
First,  a portion  of  the  army  which  Brennus  led 
against  Greece,  separated  from  the  mam  body,  and 
marched  into  Thrace,  and,  having  pressed  forward 
as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  some  of  them 
crossed  the  Hellespont  on  their  own  account,  while 
others,  who  had  reached  Byzantium,  were  invited 
to  pass  the  Bosporus  by  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of 
Bitnynia,  who  required  their  aid  against  his  bro- 
ther Zipoetus  (b.  c.  279).  They  speedily  overran 
all  Asia  Minor  within  the  Taurus,  and  exacted 
tribute  from  its  various  princes,  and  served  as 
mercenaries  not  only  in  the  armies  of  these  princes, 
but  also  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  ;*and, 
according  to  one  account,  a body  of  them  found 
their  way  to  Babylon.  During  their  ascendancy, 
other  bodies  of  Gauls  followed  them  into  Asia. 
Their  progress  was  at  length  checked  by  the  arms 
of  the  kings  of  Pergaraus:  Eumenes  fought  against 
them  with  various  fortune  ; but  Attalus  I.  gained 
a complete  victory  over  them  (b.c.  230),  and  com- 
pelled them  to  settle  down  within  the  limits  of  the 
country  thenceforth  called  Galatia,  and  also,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mixture  of  Greeks  with  the  Celtic 
inhabitants,  which  speedily  took  place,  Graeco- 
Galatia  and  Gallograecia.  The  people  of  Galatia 
adopted  to  a great  extent  Greek  habits  and  man- 
ners and  religious  observances,  but  preserved  their 
own  language,  which  is  spoken  of  as  resembling 
that  of  the  Treviri  They  retained  also  their  poli- 
tical divisions  and  forms  of  government.  They 
consisted  of  3 great  tribes,  the  Tolistobogi,  the 
Trocmi,  and  the  Tectosages,  each  subdivided  into 
4 parts,  called  by  the  Greeks  rtrpapxlcu.  At  the 
head  of  each  of  these  12  Tctnuchies  was  a chief, 
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I or  Tetrarch,  who  appointed  the  chief  magistrate 
(5uca<rrfa),  and  the  commander  of  the  army 
(<rrparo<pv Aa£),  and  2 lieutenant-generals  (*»»- 
<rrpaTo<p,uKax€s).  The  12  tetrarchs  together  had 
the  general  government  of  the  country,  but  their 
power  was  checked  by  an  assistant  senate  of  300, 
who  met  in  a place  called  Drynaemetum  (or,  pro- 
bably, Dryaenetum,  ».«.  the  oaJc-grote\  and  had 
jurisdiction  in  all  capital  cases.  This  form  of 
government  had  a natural  tendency  to  monarchy, 
according  as  either  of  the  12  tetrarchs  became 
more  powerful  than  the  rest,  especially  under  the 
protection  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  Galatia  became 
virtually  subject  as  the  result  of  the  campaign 
which  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius  undertook  against 
the  Gauls,  to  punish  them  for  the  assistance  they 
had  given  to  Antiochus  the  Great  (b.  c.  189k 
At  length  one  of  the  tetrarchs,  Dkiotarus,  was 
rewarded  for  his  services  to  the  Romans  in  the 
Mithridatic  War,  by  the  title  of  king,  together 
with  a grant  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor  ; and 
after  the  death  of  his  successor  Amyntas,  Galatia 
was  made  by  Augustus  a Roman  province  ( a c. 
25).  It  was  soon  after  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  Paphlagonia.  Under  Constantine  it  was  re- 
stricted to  its  old  limits,  and  under  Valens  it  was 
divided  into  2 provinces,  Galatia  Priraa  and  Ga- 
latia Secunda.  The  country  was  beautiful  and 
fertile,  being  watered  by  the  rivers  Hairs  and 
Sangariut.  Its  only  important  cities  were,  in  the 
S.W.  Pkssinus,  the  capital  of  the  Tolistoliogi ; in 
the  centre  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages ; 
and  in  the  N.  E„  Tavium,  the  capital  of  the 
Trocmi. — From  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Galatians,  we  learn  not  only  that  many  Christian 
churches  had  been  formed  in  Galatia  during  the 
apostolic  age,  but  also  that  those  churches  con- 
sisted, in  great  part,  of  Jewish  converts. 

Galax! us  (roAdfjos),  a small  river  in  Boeotia, 
on  which  stood  a temple  of  Apollo  Galaxios : it 
derived  its  name  from  its  milky  colour,  which  was 
owing  to  the  chalky  nature  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  flowed. 

Galba,  SulpIcIuB.  patricians.  L P.,  consul  b.  g. 
211,  received  Macedonia  as  his  province,  where  he 
remained  as  proconsul  till  204,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  Philip.  In  200,  he  was  consul  a se- 
cond time,  and  again  obtained  Macedonia  as  his 
province ; but  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  any 
thing  of  importance  against  Philip,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  in  the  following  year  by 
Villius  Tappulus.  He  was  one  of  the  10  commis- 
sioners sent  to  Greece  in  196,  after  the  defeat  of 
Philip  by  Flamininus,  and  was  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Antiochus  in  193.— 2.  Ser,,  was 
praetor  151,  and  received  Spain  as  his  province. 
His  name  is  infamous  on  account  of  his  treac heroo# 
and  atrocious  murder  of  the  Lusitaniana,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  who  had  surrendered  to  him 
on  the  promise  of  receiving  grants  of  land.  Vina* 
thus  was  one  of  the  few  Lusitaniana,  who  escaped 
from  the  bloody  scene.  [Viriathur.)  On  his 
return  to  Rome  in  149,  he  was  brought  to  trial  oa 
account  of  his  horrible  massacre  of  the  Lu&itanians. 
His  conduct  was  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  Cato,  who  was  then  85  years  old,  but  he  was 
nevertheless  acquitted.  He  was  consul  144.  Ci- 
cero praises  his  oratory  iu  the  highest  term*.— 
3.  Ber.,  great-grandfather  of  the  emperor  Galba, 
served  under  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  was 
praetor  in  54.  After  Caesar's  death  he  served 
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Faunus. 

(Gori,  Gem.  Ant.  Flor.,  vol.  1,  pi.  W.)  Page  262. 


Fortuna.  (Bronxe,  In  the  British 
Museum.)  Page  267. 
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Furies.  (From  a Painted  Vase.) 


Fury.  (From  a Painted  Vase.)  See  Eumemder,  p.  2.73. 


Adventures  ot  Dionysus  (Bacchus).  (From  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrntes.) 
See  illustration*  op]>oeitc  pp.  221,  210. 
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Domitllla  Flavin,  wife  of  Vespasian.  Page  231. 


Eutliydemus,  King  of  Bactria,  about  B.  C.  212.  Page  SO. 


Domna  J alia,  wife  of  Septlmius  Severn*.  Page  231 . 


Claudius  Drusus,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
ob.  B.  c.  9.  Page  233,  No.  4.  ^ 


Drusus  Caesar,  son  of  the  Emj>oror  Tiberius,  ob.  A.  V.  23. 
Page  231,  No.  5. 


Faustina  senior,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  ob.  a.d.  111.  The 
reverse  of  the  coin  commemorates  the  institution  of  the 
Pucllae  Alimcutariae  Faustinac.  Page  262. 


Faustina  junior,  wife  of  M.  Aurelius,  ob.  A.  D.  173.  Page  *2. 


Eucrmtidcs,  King  of  Itactria,  about  B.c.  181—101.  Page  251. 
To  fact  p.  273.] 


Faustina,  wife  of  Elagabolus.  Page  3G2. 


Florianus,  Homan  I'.mpcror,  a.  d.  270.  Page  9HL 
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against  Antony  in  the  war  of  Mutina.  — 4.  C., 
father  of  the  emperor  Galba,  wy  consul  in  a.  d.  22. 

Galba,  Ber.  Bulplclus,  Roman  emperor,  from 
June  a.  d.  68  to  January,  a.  d.  69.  He  wai  bom 
near  Terracina,  on  the  24th  of  December,  b.  c.  3. 
Both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  are  said  to  have  told 
him,  that  one  day  he  would  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  world,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  he 
was  a young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talents. 
From  his  parents  he  inherited  great  wealth.  He 
vu  invested  with  the  curule  offices  before  attain- 
ing the  legitimate  age.  He  was  praetor  a.  d.  20, 
and  consul  33.  After  his  consulship  he  had  the 
government  of  Gaul,  39,  where  he  carried  on  a 
•uccessful  war  against  the  Germans,  and  restored 
discipline  among  the  troops.  On  the  death  of 
Caligula  many  of  bis  friends  urged  him  to  seize 
the  empire,  but  he  preferred  living  in  a private 
station.  Claudius  entrusted  him,  in  45,  with  the 
administration  of  Africa,  which  he  governed  with 
wisdom  and  integrity.  In  the  reign  of  Nero  he  lived 
for  several  years  in  retirement,  through  fear  of  be- 
coming the  victim  of  the  tyrant's  suspicion ; but  in  6 1 , 
Nero  gave  him  the  government  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
concnsia,  where  he  remained  for  8 years.  In  68  V in- 
dex rebelled  in  Gaul.  About  the  same  time  Galba  was 
informed  that  Nero  had  sent  secret  orders  for  his  as- 
sassination. He  therefore  resolved  at  once  to  follow 
the  example  of  Vindex;  but  he  did  not  assume  the 
imperial  title,  and  professed  to  act  only  as  the  legate 
of  the  Roman  senate  and  people.  Shortly  after- 
wards Nero  was  murdered ; and  Galba  thereupon 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where  be  was  acknowledged 
as  emperor.  But  his  severity  and  avarice  soon 
made  him  unpopular  with  his  new  subjects,  and 
especially  with  the  soldiers.  His  powers  had  also 
become  enfeebled  by  age,  and  he  was  completely 
under  the  sway  of  favourites,  who  perpetrated 
many  enormities  in  his  name.  Perceiving  the 
weakness  of  his  government,  he  adopted  Piso  I,i- 
cinianua,  a noble  young  Roman,  as  his  successor. 
But  this  only  hastened  hts  ruin.  Otho,  who  had 
hoped  to  be  adopted  by  Galba,  formed  a conspiracy 
among  the  soldiers,  who  rose  in  rebellion  6 days 
after  the  adoption  of  Piso.  Galba  was  murdered, 
and  Otho  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

Galinas,  Claudius,  commonly  called  Galen,  a 
very  celebrated  physician,  whose  works  have  had  a 
longer  and  more  extensive  influence  on  the  different 
branches  of  medical  science  than  those  of  any  other 
individual  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times.  He 
was  bom  at  Pergamum  in  a.  d.  130.  His  father 
Nieon,  who  was  an  architect  and  geometrician, 
carefully  superintended  his  education.  In  his  17th 
year  (146),  his  father,  who  had  hitherto  destined 
him  to  be  a philosopher,  altered  his  intentions,  and, 
in  consequence  of  a dream,  chose  for  him  the  pro- 
fession of  Medicine.  He  at  first  studied  medicine 
in  bis  native  city.  In  his  20th  year  (149),  he  lost 
his  father,  and  about  the  same  time  he  went  to 
Smyrna  for  the  purpose  of  studying  under  Pelops 
the  physician,  and  Albinus  the  Platonic  philosopher. 
He  afterwards  studied  at  Corinth  and  Alexandria. 
He  returned  to  Pergamum  in  his  29th  year  (158), 
and  was  immediately  appointed  physician  to  the 
school  of  gladiators,  an  office  which  he  filled  with 
great  reputation  and  success.  In  164  he  quitted 
his  native  country  on  account  of  some  popular  com- 
motions, and  went  to  Rome  for  the  first  time.  Here 
be  stayed  about  4 years,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
tion from  hia  skill  in  anatomy  and  medicine.  He 


returned  to  Pergamum  in  168,  but  had  scarorly 
settled  there,  when  he  received  a summons  from 
the  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Venn  to  attend 
them  at  Aquileia  in  Venetia.  From  Aquileia  Galen 
followed  M.  Aurelius  to  Rome  in  170.  When  the 
emperor  again  set  out,  to  conduct  the  war  on  the 
Danube,  Galen  with  difficulty  obtained  permission 
to  be  left  behind  at  Rome,  alleging  that  such  was 
the  will  of  Aesculapius.  Before  leaving  the  city  the 
emperor  committed  to  the  medical  care  of  Galen  his 
son  Commodus,  who  was  then  9 years  of  age. 
Galen  stayed  at  Rome  some  years,  during  which 
time  h#  employed  himself  in  lecturing,  writing,  and 
practising,  with  great  success.  He  subsequently 
returned  to  Pergamum,  but  whether  he  again  visited 
Rome  is  uncertain.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
year  200,  at  the  age  of  70,  in  the  reign  of  Septimiua 
Sevenis  ; but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  lived 
some  years  longer.  Galen  wrote  a great  number  of 
works  on  medical  and  philosophical  subjects. 
The  works  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Galen 
consist  of  83  treatises  acknowledged  to  be  genuine; 

19  whose  genuineness  has  been  doubted  ; 45  un- 
doubtedly spurious;  19  fragments;  and  15  com- 
mentaries on  different  works  of  Hippocrates.  Galen 
attached  himself  exclusively  to  none  of  the  medical 
sects  into  which  the  profession  was  divided,  but 
chose  from  the  tenets  of  each  what  he  believed  to 
be  good  and  true,  and  called  those  persons  slaves 
who  designated  themselves  as  followers  of  Hippo- 
crates, Praxagoras,  or  any  other  man.  The  beat 
edition  of  bis  works  is  by  KUhn,  Lips.  1821 — 1833, 

20  vols.  8vo. 

Galepsus  : raA^ifoos),  a town  in  Ma- 

cedonia, on  the  Toronaic  gulf. 

GilSrius  Maximianus.  [Maximiants.] 

Gil&rluz  TxachAlui.  [Trachai.us.] 

Galesus  (Galeao),  a river  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
flows  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  through  the  mea- 
dows where  the  sheep  fed  whose  wool  was  so  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  (dw’ce  ptUitis  oribus  G'alaesi 
/lumen,  Hor.  Cann.  ii.  6.  10.) 

G&l&ns  ( TdAeoj),  that  is,  **  the  lizard,”  son  of 
Apollo  and  Themisto,  the  daughter  of  the  Hyper- 
borean king  Zabiua.  In  pursuance  of  an  oracle  of 
the  Dodonean  Zeus,  Galeus  emigrated  to  Sicily, 
where  he  built  a sanctuary  to  his  father  Apollo. 
The  Galeotae.  a family  of  Sicilian  soothsayers,  de- 
rived their  origin  from  him.  The  principal  seat  of 
the  Galeotae  was  the  town  of  llybla,  which  was 
hence  called  Galeotis  or  Galea tij. 

Galil&ea  (ToAiAafa),  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
was  the  N.-most  of  the  3 divisions  of  Palestine 
W.  of  the  Jordan.  It  lay  between  the  Jordan  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  E.  and  W.,  and  the 
mountains  of  Hermon  and  Carmel  on  the  N.  and  S. 
It  was  divided  into  Upper  or  N.  Galilee,  and 
I^ower  or  S.  Galilee.  It  was  very  fertile  and 
densely  peopled  ; hut  its  inhabitants  were  a mixed 
race  of  Jews,  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  and 
others,  and  were  therefore  despised  by  the  Jews  of 
Judaea.  [PaLasstisa.] 

Galinthlas  or  Galanthis  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  306). 
daughter  of  Proetus  of  Thebes  and  a friend  of 
Alcmeno.  When  Alcmene  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  birth  to  Hercules,  and  the  Moerac  and 
Ilithyiae,  at  the  request  of  Hera,  were  endeavouring 
to  delay  the  birth,  Galinthins  suddenly  rushed  in 
with  the  false  report  that  Alcmene  had  given  birth 
to  a son.  The  hostile  goddesses  were  so  surprised 
at  this  information  that  they  dropped  their  arms. 
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Thus  the  chann  was  broken,  and  Alcmene  was 
enabled  to  give  birth  to  Hercules.  The  deluded 
goddesses  avenged  the  deception  practised  upon 
them  by  metamorphosing  Galinthias  into  a weasel 
or  cat  (7oAtj).  Hecate,  however,  took  pity  upon 
her,  and  made  her  her  attendant,  and  Hercules 
afterwards  erected  a sanctuary  to  her.  At  Thebes 
it  was  customary  at  the  festival  of  Hercules  first  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Galinthias. 

Galla.  1.  Wife  of  Constantius,  son  of  the  emperor 
Constantins  Chlonis.  She  was  the  mother  of  Gallus 
Caesar.  [Gallur.]— 2.  Daughter  of  the  emperor 
Valentinian  I.,  and  2nd  wife  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.— 3.  Gaixa  Placidia  or  simply  Pxacidia, 
daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Great  by  No.  2.  She  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Alaric,  when  he  took  Rome,  a.  d. 
410;  and  Ataulphus,  the  Gothic  king,  married  her  in 
414.  After  the  death  of  Ataulphus,  she  was  restored 
to  Honorius ; and  in  4 1 7 she  was  married  to  Constan- 
tius, to  whom  she  bore  the  emperor  Valentinian  III. 
Daring  the  minority  of  the  latter  she  governed  the 
Western  empire.  6he  died  about  450. 

Gall  ae  cla,  the  country  of  the  Gallaeci  (KoA- 
XalKol ),  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  between  the  Astures 
and  the  Durius,  was  in  earlier  times  included  in 
Lusitania.  GaHaecia  was  sometimes  used  in  a 
wider  sense  to  include  the  country  of  the  Astures 
and  the  Cantabri.  It  produced  tin,  gold,  and  a 
precious  stone  called  gemma  GaUaica. . Its  inha- 
bitants were  some  of  the  most  uncivilised  in  Spain. 
They  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  D. 
Brutus,  consul  B.C.  138,  who  obtained  in  conse- 
quence the  surname  of  Gnllaecus. 

Gallia  (?j  K«Atmc4),  raAovia).  was  used  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  indicate  all  the  land 
inhabited  by  the  Galli  or  Celtae,  and  consequently 
included  not  only  the  later  Gaul  and  the  N.  of 
Italy,  but  a part  of  Spain,  the  greater  part  of  Ger- 
many, the  British  isles,  and  other  countries.  The 
early  history  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  their  various 
settlements  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  are  related 
under  Celtae.  — 1.  Gallia,  also  called  Gallia 
Trans&lpina  or  Gallia  Ulterior,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Gallia  Cisalpina,  or  the  N.  of  Italy.  Gallia 
Braccata  and  Gallia  Comata  are  also  used  in 
contradistinction  to  Gallia  Togata  or  the  N.  of 
Italy,  but  these  names  are  not  identical  with  the 
whole  of  Gallia  Transalpine  Gallia  Braccata  was 
the  part  of  the  country  first  subdued  by  the  Romans, 
tbe  later  Provincia,  and  was  so  called,  because  the 
inhabitants  wore  braccae  or  trowsers.  Gallia  Co- 
mata was  the  remainder  of  the  country,  excluding 
Gallia  Braccata,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  in- 
habitants wearing  their  hair  long.  The  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  only  a small  portion  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  till  the  time  of  Caesar.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Mediterranean  ; on  the  E.  by  the  river  Varus 
and  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Italy,  and 
by  the  river  Rhine,  which  separated  it  from  Ger- 
many ; on  the  N.  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
English  Channel ; aud  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ; 
thus  including  not  only  the  whole  of  France  and 
Belgium,  but  a part  of  Holland,  a great  part  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  all  the  provinces  of  Germany  W.  of 
the  Rhine.  The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  a 
plain,  well  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  The 
principal  mountains  were  Mons  Ckbknna  or  Ge- 
henna in  the  S.;  the  lofty  range  of  Mons  Jura  in 
the  separating  the  Sequani  and  the  Helvetii ; 
and  Mona  Vostois  or  Vogksus,  a continuation 
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of  the  Jura.  The  chief  forest  was  the  SP.va  Aa- 
Dt’KNNA,  extending  from  the  Rhine  and  tbe  Tre- 
viri  as  far  as  the  Scheldt.  The  principal  riven 
were,  in  the  E.  and  N.,  the  Rhenus  (RKiml, 
with  its  tributaries  the  Mosa  (Maas)  and  Mo- 
sklla  ( Moselle ) ; the  Sequana  (Srtw),  with  its 
tributary  the  Matrona  ; in  the  centre  the  Lige- 
Ris  (Loire)  ; in  the  VV.  the  GarUMNa  (Garonne) ; 
and  in  the  S.  the  Rhodanus  (BJume).  The 
country  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  ancient 
times,  and  possessed  a numerous  and  warlike  po- 
pulation.— The  Greeks,  at  a very  early  period,  be- 
j came  acquainted  with  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul,  where 
they  founded,  in  B.c.  600,  the  important  town  of 
Massilia,  which  in  its  turn  founded  several  co- 
lonies, and  exercised  a kind  of  supremacy  over  the 
neighbouring  districts.  The  Romans  did  not  attempt 
to  make  any  conquests  in  Transalpine  Gaul  till 
! they  had  finally  conquered  not  only  Africa,  but 
Greece  and  a great  part  of  Western  Asia.  In  a c. 
125  tbe  consul  M.  Fulvius  Fiaccos  commenced  the 
subjugation  of  the  Salluvii  in  the  S.  of  Gaul-  In 
the  next  3 years  (124 — 122)  the  Salluvii  were 
completely  subdued  by  Sextius  Calvinus,  and  the 
colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix)  was  founded  in 
their  country.  In  121  the  AUobrogea  were  de- 
feated by  the  proconsul  Domitius  Ahenobarbu*  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Allobroges 
and  Arvemi,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Isara  and  the 
Rhone.  The  S.  of  Gaul  was  now  made  a Roman 
province  ; and  in  1 1 8 was  founded  the  colony  of 
N&rbo  Martius  (Xarbonne),  which  was  tbe  chief 
town  of  the  province.  In  Caesar's  Commentaries 
the  Roman  province  is  called  simply  Provincia,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the  country  : hence 
comes  the  modem  name  of  Provenoe.  The  rest  of  tbe 
country  was  subdued  by  Caesar  after  a struggle  of 
several  years  (58 — 50).  At  this  time  Gaul  was  di- 
vided into  3 parts,  Aquitania,  Celtica,  and  Belgian 
according  to  the  3 different  races  by  which  it  was  in- 
habited. The  Aquitani  dwelt  in  the  S. W.  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garanina  ; the  Celtae,  or  Galli 
proper,  in  the  centre  and  W.%  between  the  Ga- 
rumna  and  tbe  Sequana  and  the  Matrona  ; and  tbe 
Belgae  in  the  N.E.  between  the  two  last  mentioned 
rivers  and  the  Rhine.  Tbe  different  tribes  inha- 
biting Aquitania  and  Bclgica  are  given  elsewhere. 
[ Aquitania  : Bklgab.]  The  most  important 
tribes  of  the  Celtae  or  Galli  were : 1.  Betwen  ike 
Sequana  and  the  Liger  : the  Armorici,  the  name 
of  all  the  tribes  dwelling  on  the  coast  between  the 
mouths  of  these  2 rivers  ; the  Aulerci,  dwelling 
inland  close  to  the  Armorici  ; the  Namnetso, 
Andecavi  or  Andes  on  the  hanks  of  tbe  Liger  ; 
E.  of  them  the  CaRNUTBS  ; and  on  the  Sequana, 
the  Parish,  Sengnes,  and  Tate  asses. — 2.  Be- 
tween the  Liger  and  the  Garvmna : on  the  coast 
the  Pictonk-s  and  Santones  ; inland  the  Tc- 
ronks,  probably  on  both  sides  of  the  Liger,  the 
JiiTURiGKS  Cibi,  Lkmovicks,  Petrocouh.  and 
Cadubci  ; E.  of  these,  in  the  mountains  of  Ge- 
henna, the  powerful  Arvbrni  (in  the  modem 
Auvergne)  ; and  S.  of  them  the  Rutxnl — 3.  On 

the  Rhone  and  in  the  surrounding  country  . between 

the  Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  Volcae  ; be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  the  Salves  or 
Salluvii  ; N.  of  them  the  Cavarbs  ; between 
the  Rhone,  the  Isara,  and  tbe  Alps,  the  Allo- 
iiROGER  ; and  further  N.  the  Akdui,  Sequanl 
and  Helvetii,  3 of  the  most  powerful  people  in 
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til  OauL  — Augustus  divided  Gaul  into  4 provinces. 
1.  Gallia  Narbonensis*  the  same  as  the  old  Pro* 
vincia.  2.  G.  Aqvitanica,  which  extended  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Liger.  3.  G.  Lug<iuntn$is, 
the  country  between  the  Liger.  the  Sequana,  and 
the  Arar,  so  called  from  the  colony  of  Lugdunum 
( Lyon ),  founded  by  Munatius  Plancua.  4.  G.  Bd- 
gica*  the  country  between  the  Sequana,  the  Arar, 
and  the  Rhine.  Shortly  afterwards  the  portion  of 
Belgica  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  and  inhabited  by 
German  tribes,  was  subdivided  into  2 new  pro- 
vinces, called  Germania  Prima  and  Secunda,  or 
Germania  Superior  and  Inferior.  At  a later  time 
the  provinces  of  Gaul  were  still  further  subdivided, 
till  at  length,  under  the  emperor  Grntian,  they 
reached  the  number  of  17.  — Gallia  Narbonensis 
belonged  to  the  senate,  and  was  governed  by  a 
proconsul  ; the  other  provinces  belonged  to  the 
emperor,  and  were  governed  by  imperial  legati. 
After  the  time  of  Claudius,  when  a formidable  in- 
surrection of  the  Gauls  was  suppressed,  the  country 
became  more  and  more  Romanised.  The  Latin 
lan&ruage  gradually  became  the  language  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  Roman  civilisation  took  deep  root 
in  all  pans  of  the  country.  The  rhetoricians  and 
poets  of  Gaul  occupy  a distinguished  place  in  the 
later  history  of  Roman  literature  ; and  Burdigala, 
Narbo,  Lugdunum,  and  other  towns,  possessed 
schools,  in  which  literature  and  philosophy  were 
cultivated  with  success.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Gaul,  like  the  other  Roman  pro- 
vinces, was  overrun  by  barbarians,  and  the  greater 
pan  of  it  finally  became  subject  to  the  Franci  or 
Franks,  under  their  king  Clovis,  about  a.  d.  496. 
—2.  Gallia  Cisalplna,  also  called  G.  Citerlor 
and  G.  Togata,  a Roman  province  in  the  N.  of 1 
Italy,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Liguria  and 
Galiia  Narbonensis  (from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Alps),  on  the  N.  by  Rhaetia  and  Noricutn, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  and  Venetia  (from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  Athesis),  and  on  the  S.  by 
Etruria  and  Umbria  (from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  river  Rubico).  It  was  divided  by  the  Po 
into  Gallia  Transpadana,  also  called  Italia  Trans- 
pad&na,  in  the  N.,  and  Gallia  Cispadana  in  the 
S.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a vast  plain, 
drained  by  the  Padus  (Po)  nnd  its  affluents,  and 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of 
Europe.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  Ligurians, 
Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  other  races  ; but  its  fer- 
tility attracted  the  Gauls,  who  at  different  periods 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  settled  in  the  country,  after 
expelling  the  original  inhabitants.  We  have  men- 
tion of  6 distinct  immigrations  of  Gauls  into  the 
N.  of  Italy.  The  1st  was  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinitts  Prisons,  and  is  said  to  have  been  led  by 
Bellovesus,  who  settled  with  his  followers  in  the 
country  of  the  Insubres,  and  built  Milan.  The 
2nd  consisted  of  the  Cenomani.  who  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brixia  and  Verona.  The  3rd  of 
the  Salluvii,  who  pressed  forward  as  far  as  the  Ti- 
cino*. The  4th  of  the  Boii  and  Lingones,  who 
crossed  the  Po,  and  took  possession  of  the  country 
as  far  as  the  Apennines,  driving  out  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbrians.  The  5th  immigration  was  the  most 
important,  consisting  of  the  warlike  race  of  the 
Senones,  who  invaded  Italy  in  immense  numbers, 
under  the  command  of  Brennus,  and  took  Rome  in 
b.  c.  390.  Part  of  them  subsequently  recrossed  the 
Alps  and  returned  home  ; but  a great  number  of 
them  remained  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and  were  for 
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more  than  a century  a source  of  terror  to  the  Ro- 
mans. After  the  1st  Punic  war  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  make  a vigorous  effort  to  subdue  their 
dangerous  neighbours.  In  the  course  of  4 years 
(225—222)  the  whole  country  was  conquered,  and 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  (22*2)  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a Roman  province.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  did  not  bear  the  yoke  patiently,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Boii  in  1 91 
that  the  country  became  submissive  to  the  Romans. 

— The  most  important  tribes  were:  In  Gallia 
Transpadana,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  E.,  the 
Taurini,  Salami,  Libici,  Insubres,  Ckno- 
mani  : in  G.  Cispadana,  in  the  some  direction,  the 
Boii,  Lingones,  Sknonks. 

Gallienus,  with  his  full  name,  P.  Licinius 
Valeri  anus  Eonatiur  Gallienus,  Roman  em- 
peror a.  d.  260 — 268.  He  succeeded  his  father 
Valerian,  when  the  latter  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Persians  in  260;  but  he  had  previously  reigned 
in  conjunction  with  his  father  from  his  accession  in 
253.  Gallienus  was  indolent,  profligate,  and  in- 
different to  the  public  welfare;  and  his  reign  was 
one  of  the  most  ignoble  and  disastrous  in  the  history 
of  Rome.  The  barbarians  ravaged  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  empire,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
swept  away  by  fine  of  the  most  frightful  plagues 
recorded  in  history.  This  pestilence  followed  a 
long  protracted  famine.  When  it  was  at  its  greatest 
height,  5000  sick  are  said  to  have  perished  daily 
at  Rome;  and,  after  the  scourge  had  passed  away, 
it  was  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria 
were  diminished  by  nearly  two  thirds.  The  com- 
plete dissolution  of  the  empire  was  averted  mainly 
by  a series  of  internal  rebellions.  In  every  district 
able  officers  sprang  up,  who  asserted  and  strove  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  independent  princes.  The 
armies  levied  by  these  usurpers,  who  are  commonly 
distinguished  os  The  Thirty  Tyrants , in  many  cases 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  and  restored 
order  in  the  provinces  which  they  governed.  Gal- 
lienus was  at  length  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  in 
268,  while  besieging  Milan,  in  which  the  usurper 
Aureolus  had  taken  refuge. 

Gallin&rla.  1.  (Galinara),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  celebrated  for  its  number  of  hens  ; 
whence  its  name. — 2.  Silva,  a forest  of  pine-trees 
near  Cumae  in  Campania. 

Galllo,  Junius.  1.  A Roman  rhetorician,  and  a 
friend  of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  whose 
son  he  adopted.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Nero. 
In  early  life  he  had  been  a friend  of  Ovid  (Ex  Pont. 
iv.  11). — 2.  Son  of  the  rhetorician  M.  Annaeus 
Seneca,  and  an  elder  brother  of  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  was  adopted  by  No.  1. 

Q.  GalHus,  was  a candidate  for  the  praetnrship 
in  B.  c.  64,  and  was  accused  of  ambitus  or  bribery 
by  M.  Calidius.  He  was  defended  on  that  occasion 
by  Cicero  in  an  oration  of  which  a few  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us.  He  was  praetor  urbanus 
n.  c.  63,  and  presided  at  the  trial  of  C.  Cornelius. 

— He  left  two  sons,  Q.  Galling,  who  was  praetor 
in  43,  and  was  put  to  death  by  tbe  triumvirs ; and 
M.  Galiius,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  Antony's 
partisans  in  43. 

Gallograecla.  [Galatia.] 

Galldnlus,  a public  crier  at  Rome,  probably 
contemporary  with  the  younger Scipio,  whose  wealth 
i and  gluttony  passed  into  the  proverb  u to  live  like 
I Gallonius."  He  was  satirised  by  Horace  (Sat.  ii. 
2.  46). 
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Gallus,  Aellus.  1.  A jurist,  contemporary  with  1 
Cicero  and  Varro,  though  probably  rather  older 
than  either.  He  was  the  author  of  a treatise,  De 
Verborum,  quae  ad  Jus  Civile  pertinent.  Significa- 
tions, which  is  frequently  cited  by  the  grammarians. 
— 2.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  geographer  Strabo, 
was  praefect  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
In  b.c.  24  he  invaded  Arabia,  and  after  his  army 
had  suffered  dreadfully  from  the  heat  and  want  of 
water,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 

Gail  us,  L.  Anicius,  praetor  b.c.  168,  conducted 
the  war  against  Gentius,  king  of  the  Illyrians, 
whom  he  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Romans. 

Gallns,  C.  Aquilllus,  a distinguished  Roman 
jurist,  was  a pupil  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  and  the 
instructor  of  Serv.  Suipiciue.  He  was  praetor 
along  with  Cicero,  b.c.  66.  He  is  often  cited  by  the 
jurists  in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  no  direct  extract 
from  bis  own  works  in  the  Digest. 

Gallns  Salonlnus.  L.  Aslnlus,  son  of  C.  Aai- 
nius  Pollio,  was  consul  b.c.  8.  He  was  hated  by 
Tiberius,  because  he  had  married  Vipsania,  the 
former  wife  of  Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  30,  Tiberius  got 
the  senate  to  sentence  him  to  death,  and  kept  him 
imprisoned  for  3 years,  on  the  most  scanty  supply 
of  food.  He  died  in  prison  of  starvation,  but 
whether  his  death  was  compulsoty  or  voluntary  is 
unknown.  Gallus  wrote  a work,  entitled  De  Cbm- 
jHiratione  patris  ac  Ciceroni*,  which  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  latter,  and  against  which  the  emperor 
Claudius  wrote  his  defence  of  Cicero. 

Gallus,  L.  Canlnlus,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
b.  c.  56,  when  he  supported  the  views  of  Porapey. 
During  the  civil  war  he  appears  to  have  remained 
neutral.  He  died  in  44. 

Gallus,  Cestlus,  governor  of  Syria  (legates,  a.d. 
64,  65),  under  whom  the  Jews  broke  out  into  the 
rebellion  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  their 
city  and  temple  by  Titus. 

Gallus,  Constantius,  son  of  Julius  Constantins 
and  Gallo,  grandson  of  Constantius  Chlorus,  nephew 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  elder  brother  by  a 
different  mother,  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  In  a.  d. 
351  he  was  named  Caesar  by  Constantius  1 1.,  and 
was  left  in  the  command  of  the  E.,  where  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  the  greatest  haughtiness  and 
cruelty.  In  354  he  went  to  the  W.  to  meet  Con- 
stantius at  Milan,  but  was  arrested  at  Petorio  in 
Pannonia,  and  sent  to  Pola  in  Istria,  where  he  was 
beheaded  in  a prison. 

Gull  us,  C.  Cornelius,  was  bom  at  Forum  Julii 
( Frejiu ) in  Gaul,  of  poor  parents,  about  B.C.  66. 
He  went  to  Italy  at  an  early  age,  and  began  his 
career  as  a poet  when  he  was  about  20.  He  had 
already  attained  considerable  distinction  at  the 
time  of  Caesar's  death,  44  ; and  upon  the  arrival 
of  Octavian  in  Italy  after  that  event,  Gallus  em- 
braced his  party,  and  soon  acquired  great  influence 
with  him.  In  41  he  was  one  of  the  triumviri  ap- 
pointed by  Octavian  to  distribute  lands  in  the  N. 
of  Italy  among  bis  veterans,  and  on  that  occasion 
he  aiforded  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mantua 
and  to  Virgil.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Octa- 
vian to  the  battle  of  Actium,  31,  and  commanded  a 
detachment  of  the  army.  After  the  battle,  Gallus 
was  sent  with  the  army  to  Egypt,  in  pursuit  of 
Antony  ; and  when  Egypt  was  made  a Roman 
province,  Octavian  appointed  Gallus  the  first  pre- 
fect of  the  province.  He  remained  in  Egypt  for 
nearly  4 years ; but  he  incurred  at  length  the  en- 
mity of  Octavian,  though  the  exact  nature  of  his 
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offence  is  uncertain.  According  to  some  accounts 
he  spoke  of  the  emperor  in  an  offensive  and  insult- 
ing manner  ; he  erected  numerous  statues  of  him- 
self in  Egypt,  and  had  his  own  exploiu  inscribed 
on  the  pyramids.  The  senate  deprived  him  of  his 
estates,  and  sent  him  into  exile ; whereupon  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  throwing  himself  upon  his  own 
sword,  B.C.  26.  The  intimate  friendship  existing  be- 
tween Gallus  and  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  time, 
as  Asinius  Pollio,  Virgil,  Varus,  and  Ovid,  and  the 
high  praise  they  bestow  upon  him,  prove  that  he  was 
a man  of  great  intellectual  powers  and  acquirements. 
Ovid  (7 Vttf.  iv.  ) 0.  5)  assigns  to  him  the  first  place 
among  the  Roman  elegiac  poets ; and  we  know 
that  he  wrote  a collection  of  elegies  in  4 books, 
the  principal  subject  of  which  was  his  love  of  Ly- 
coris.  But  all  his  productions  have  perished  ; for 
the  4 epigrams  in  the  Latin  Anthology  attributed 
to  Gallus  could  not  have  been  written  by  a con- 
temporary of  Augustus.  Gallus  translated  into 
Latin  the  poems  of  Euphorion  of  Ch&lcis,  but  this 
translation  is  also  lost  Some  critics  attribute  to 
him  the  poem  Ciris,  usually  printed  among  the 
works  of  Virgil,  but  the  arguments  do  not  appear 
satisfactory. 

Gallui,  Sulplclu*,  a distinguished  orator,  was 
praetor  b.  c.  169,  and  consul  166,  when  he  fought 
against  the  Ligurians.  In  168  be  served  as  tri- 
bune of  the  soldiers  under  Aemilius  Paulas  in 
Macedonia,  and  during  this  campaign  predicted  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon. 

Gallus,  Treboniinus,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  251 
-254.  His  full  name  was  C.  V ibius  Trkuoma.m  s 
Gallus.  He  served  under  Decius  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Goths,  251,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
contributed  by  his  treachery  to  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  battle,  which  proved  fatal  to  Decius  and  his 
son  Herennius.  Gallus  was  thereupon  elected  em- 
peror, and  HostUianus,  the  surviving  son  of  Decius, 
was  nominated  his  colleague.  He  purchased  s 
peace  of  the  Goths  by  allowing  them  to  retain 
their  plunder,  and  promising  them  a fixed  annual 
tribute.  In  253  the  Goths  again  invaded  the 
Roman  dominions,  but  they  were  driven  back  by 
Aemilianus,  whose  troops  proclaimed  him  emperor 
in  Moesia.  Aemilianus  thereupon  marched  into 
Italy ; and  Gallus  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  sol- 
diers, together  with  his  son  Volusianus,  before  any 
collision  had  taken  place  between  the  opposing 
armies.  The  name  of  Gallus  is  associated  with 
nothing  but  cowardice  and  dishonour.  In  addition 
to  the  misery  produced  by  the  inroads  of  the  bar- 
barians duriug  this  reign,  a deadly  pestilence  broke 
out  in  252,  and  continued  its  ravages  over  every 
part  of  the  empire  for  15  years. 

Gallus.  1.  A river  in  Bithynia,  rising  near 
Modra,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  falling  into 
the  Sangarius  near  Leucae  (Z>/TeA).  — 2.  A river 
in  Galatia,  which  also  fell  into  the  Sangarius,  near 
Pessinus.  From  it  the  priests  of  Cybcle  are  said 
to  have  obtained  their  name  of  GallL 

Gamelli  (yofefiKioi  Sf ol),  that  is,  the  divinities 
protecting  and  presiding  over  marriage.  These 
divinities  are  usually  regarded  os  the  protectors  of 
marriage.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Gaawiia 
see  Diet,  of  Aniiq.  *.  v. 

Gandarae  (Tai-Sapai),  an  Indian  people  in  the 
Paropamisus,  on  the  N.W.  of  the  Punja/t,  betwws 
the  rivers  Indus  and  Sunstus.  Under  Xerxes  they 
were  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire.  Their  country 
was  called  Gandaritis  (rovSapms). 
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Gandarldae  or  Gandaritae  ( I'oj'&apfJat,  Toy- 
Japrrai),  axi  Indian  people,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Punjab,  between  the  river*  Acesines  (Chmab)  and 
H yd  notes  (Bovce),  whose  king,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander'*  invasion,  was  a cousin  and  namesake 
of  the  celebrated  Porus.  Whether  they  were  dif- 
ferent from  the  Gandarak  is  uncertain.  Sanskrit 
writer*  mention  the  Ghandara  in  the  centre  of  the 
Punjab. 

Gangarldae  (TayyaplZai),  an  Indian  people 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 

Ganges  ( rdyyifs  : Ganges  or  Ganga ),  the  greatest 
river  of  India,  which  it  divided  into  the  2 parts 
named  by  the  ancient*  India  intra  Gangem  ( Hin- 
dustan) and  India  Extra  Gangem  (Bnrrnah,  Cochin 
China,  Siam , and  the  Malay  Peninsula).  It  rise* 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  Emodi  Montes  (Uima- 
layt i),  and  flows  in  a general  S.  E.  direction  till  it 
falls  by  several  mouths  into  the  head  of  the  Gan- 
geiicus  Sinus  (Bay  of  Bengal).  Like  the  Nile,  it 
overflows  its  banks  periodically,  and  these  inun- 
dations render  its  valley  the  most  fertile  part  of 
India.  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  respecting 
it  was  very  imperfect,  and  they  give  very  various 
accounts  of  its  source,  its  size,  and  the  number  of 
its  mouths.  The  breadth,  which  Diodorus  Siculus 
assigns  to  it  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  32 
stadia,  or  about  3 miles,  is  perfectly  correct  The 
following  rivers  arc  mentioned  as  its  tributaries : 
Cainaa,  Jo  manes  or  Diamunas,  Sarabus,  Condoc  hates, 
Oedanes, Cosoagus  or  Cossoanus,  Erannoboas,  Sonus 
or  Soas,  Sittocestis,  Solomatis,  Sam  bus,  Magon, 
Agoranis,  Omalis,  Commenases,  Cacutbis,  Ando- 
matis,  A myitis,  Oxymagis,  and  Errhenysis. — The 
name  is  also  applied  to  a city  in  the  interior  of 
India,  on  the  Ganges,  where  it  makes  its  great 
bend  to  the  E.,  perhaps  Allahabad. 

Gangra  ( Vayypa  j Kanbiri)*,  a city  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  near  the  confines  of  Galatia,  was  originally 
a fortress  ; in  the  time  of  king  Dciotarus,  a royal 
residence;  and  under  the  later  emperors,  the  capital 
of  Paphlagonia. 

Ganos  (rdwj),  a fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Propontis. 

Ganymedes  (YawpA\Zi)s\  son  of  Tros  and 
Callirrhoe,  and  brother  of  Has  and  Assarocus,  was 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  mortals,  and  was  carried  off 
by  the  gods  that  be  might  fill  the  cup  of  Zeus,  and 
live  among  the  eternal  gods.  This  is  the  Homeric 
account;  but  other  traditions  give  different  details. 
Some  call  him  son  of  Lnomedon,  others  son  of 
II us,  and  others  again  of  Erichthonius  or  Assam- 
cus.  The  manner  in  which  he  was  carried  away 
from  the  earth  is  likewise  differently  described  ; 
for  while  Homer  mentions  the  gods  in  general, 
later  writers  state  that  Zeus  himself  carried  him 
oSU  either  in  his  natural  shape,  or  in  the  form  of 
an  eagle,  or  by  means  of  his  eagle.  There  is,  fur- 
ther, no  agreement  as  to  the  place  where  the  event 
occurred  ; though  later  writer*  usually  represent 
him  as  carried  off  from  Mount  Ida  ( captus  ab  /da, 
Hor.  Carm.  iv.  4 ).  The  early  legend  simply  states 
that  Ganymede*  was  carried  off  that  he  might  be 
the  cup-bearer  of  Zeus,  in  which  office  he  was  con- 
ceived to  have  succeeded  Hebe ; but  later  writers 
describe  him  as  the  beloved  and  favourite  of  Zeus, 
without  allusion  to  his  office.  Zeus  compensated 
the  father  for  his  loss  by  a pair  of  divine  horses. 
Astronomers  have  placed  Ganymedes  among  the 
•tars  under  the  name  of  Aquarius.  The  Romans 
called  him  by  a corrupt  form  of  his  name,  Catamitux. 
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Girima.  [Garamantss.] 

G&r&mantes  ( Tapdixavrs j),  the  S.most  people 
known  to  the  ancient*  in  N.  Africa,  dwelt  far  b. 
of  the  Great  Svrtis  in  the  region  called  Phazama 
(Fexzan),  where  they  had  a capital  city,  Gfir&mi 
( r dpa.ua. : MourzotUc , lat.  *2.5°  53'  N.,  long.  14°  10' 
E.).  They  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  a weak 
unwarlike  people;  he  places  them  19  days*  journey 
from  Aethiopia  and  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
15  days'  journey  from  Ammonium,  and  30  days* 
journey  from  Egypt.  The  Romans  obtained  fresh 
knowledge  of  them  by  the  expedition  of  Cornelius 
Bolbus  into  their  country,  in  u.  c.  43. 

Garg&nus  Mona  ( Monte  Gargano ),  a mountain 
and  promontory  in  Apulia,  on  which  were  oak 
forests  (gue recta  Gargani,  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  9.  7.) 

Gargar&,  -on,  or -ns  (Tdpyapa,  or,  os:  Tap- 
yapevs).  1.  ( Kuz-Dagh ) the  S.  summit  of  M.  Ida, 
in  the  T road.— 2.  A city  at  the  foot  of  M.  Ida,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  between 
Assus  and  Antandrus  ; said  to  have  been  founded 
originally  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  by  tbe 
Leleges  ; afterwards  colonised  from  Miletus  ; and 
removed  to  the  lower  site  on  account  of  the  incle- 
mency of  its  situation  on  the  mountain.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood was  rich  in  com. 

Gargettus  (To pyrjrrds  : rapyfjrnos),  a demus 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acgeis,  on  the 
N.VV.  slope  of  Mt.  Hyraettus  ; the  birthplace  of 
the  philosopher  Epicurus. 

Garltei,  a people  in  Aquitania,  neighbours  of 
the  Ausci,  in  the  modem  Comte  de  Gauve. 

GarocSli,  a people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  near 
Mt.  Cenis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Jean  de 
Maurienne. 

Garsa&rla,  or  -Itia  (rapiraovpla,  or  -7tij),  a 
praefectura  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  borders  of  Lvca- 
onia  and  Tyanitis.  Its  chief  town  was  called 
rapaaoupa. 

GariUi,  a people  of  Liguria  in  the  Apennines. 

Garomna  (Garonne),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Gaul,  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  flows  N.W.  through 
Aquitania,  and  becomes  a bay  of  the  sea  below 
Burdigaia  (Bordeaux). 

Garumni,  a people  in  Aquitania  on  the  Garanina. 

Gatheae  (ratfeoi),  a town  in  Arcadia  on  the 
Gathe&tas,  a river  which  flows  into  the  Alphfiu*, 
W.S.W.  of  Megalopolis. 

Gaug&mela  (rd  ravydp-n\a : Karmelis),  a village 
in  the  district  of  Aturia  in  Assyria,  the  scene  of  the 
last  and  decisive  battle  between  Alexander  and 
I>arius  Codomannus,  b.  c.  331,  commonly  called 
the  battle  of  Arbkla. 

Gaulanltis  (ToiAo-  or  -oviris ; Jaulan),  a dis- 
trict in  the  N.  of  Palestine,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  as  far  S.  as  the  river  Hferomax, 
named  from  the  town  of  Golan  (Tcn/Aava). 

G&ulofl  (Tai/Aor:  rovAiTTjj ; Gozzo),  an  island 
in  the  Sicilian  sea  near  Melite  (Malta). 

Gaureleon,  Gaurlon.  [Andros.] 

Gaums  Mon*,  Gauranus  or  -ni  M.  ( Monte 
Gauro ),  a volcanic  range  of  mountains  in  Cam- 
pania, between  Cumae  and  Neapolis,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Puteoli,  which  produced  good  wine, 
and  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  tbe  Samnites 
by  M.  Valerius  Coitus,  b.  c.  343. 

Gaza  (Tdfa).  1.  ( Ghuzzeh ),  the  last  city  on  the 
S.  W.  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  the  key  of  the 
country  on  the  side  of  Egypt,  stood  on  an  eminence 
about  2 miles  from  the  M?a,  and  was,  from  the  very 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  very 
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strongly  fortified.  It  was  one  of  the  5 cities  of 
the  Philistines;  and,  though  taken  from  them  more 
than  once  by  the  Jews,  was  each  time  recovered. 
It  was  taken  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, who  only  gained  possession  of  it  after  an 
obstinate  defence  of  several  months.  In  b.  c.  315, 
it  fell  into  the  power  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagua, 
as  the  result  of  his  victory  over  Demetrius  before 
the  city,  and  w'as  destroyed  by  him.  But  it  again 
recovered,  and  was  possessed  alternately  by  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  during  their  prolonged 
wars,  and  afterwards  by  the  Asraonaean  princes  of 
Judaea,  one  of  whom,  Alexander  Jannaeus,  again 
destroyed  it,  b c.  96.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius; 
given  by  Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great ; and.  after 
Herod’s  death, united  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 
In  a.  D.  65,  it  was  again  destroyed  in  an  insurrec- 
tion of  its  Jewish  inhabitants;  but  it  recovered  once 
more,  and  remained  a flourishing  city  till  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  in  a.  d.  634.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  importance  as  a military  post,  it  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  commerce,  carried  on  through 
its  port,  Majuma,  or  Constantia.—  2.  (Ghax :),  a 
city  in  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana,  between 
Alexandria  and  Cyropolis;  one  of  the  7 cities  which 
rebelled  against  Alexander  in  b.  c.  3*28. 

Gax&ca  (Fafcura:  Tabreez ),  a city  in  the  N.  of 
Media  Atropatene,  equidistant  from  Artaxata  and 
Ecbatana,  was  a summer  residence  of  the  kings  of 
Media. 

Gaziftra  (Taffoupa),  a city  in  Pontus  Galaticus, 
on  the  river  Iris,  below  Amasia,  was  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  ; but  in  Strabo's 
time  it  had  fallen  to  decay. 

G$b&lene  the  district  of  Arabia 

Petraea  around  the  city  of  Petra. 

Gehenna  Morn.  [Ckbbnna.] 

Gedrosla  (r«8gw<ria,  and  FaSpofala ; S.E.  part  of 
Bdoockislan ),  the  furthest  province  of  the  Persian 
empire  on  the  S.  E..  and  one  of  the  subdivisions  of 
Ariana,  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Carmania.  on 
the  N.  by  Drangiana  and  Arachosia,  on  the  E.  by 
India  (or,  as  the  country  about  the  lower  course  of 
the  Indus  was  called,  Indo-Scythia),  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  More  Erythraeum,  or  ludian  Ocean.  It  is 
formed  by  a succession  of  sandy  steppes,  rising  from 
the  sea-coast  towards  the  table  land  of  Ariana,  and 
produced  little  besides  aromatic  shrubs.  The  slip 
of  land  between  the  coast  and  the  lowest  mountain 
range  is  watered  by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of 
which  was  called  Arabia  ( Dootee ?);  but  even  this 
district  is  for  the  most  part  only  a series  of  salt 
marshes.  Gedrosia  is  known  in  history  chiefly 
through  the  distress  suffered  for  want  of  water,  in 
passing  through  it,  by  the  armies  of  Cyrus  and  of 
Alexander.  The  inhabitants  were  divided  by  the 
Greek  writers  into  2 races,  the  Ichtbyophagi  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  the  Gedrosi  in  the  interior.  The 
latter  were  a wild  nomade  people,  whom  even 
Alexander  was  only  able  to  reduce  to  a temporary 
subjection.  The  whole  country  was  divided  into  8 
districts.  Its  chief  cities  were  Iihambacia  and 
Pure,  or  Partis. 

Geg&nia  Gens,  traced  its  origin  to  the  mythical 
Gyas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Alban  houses,  trans- 
planted to  Rome  on  the  destruction  of  Alba  by 
Tullus  Hostilius,  and  enrolled  among  the  Roman 
patricians.  There  appears  to  have  been  only  one 
family  in  this  gens,  that  of  Macerimus,  many  mem- 
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hers  of  which  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the  state 
in  the  early  times  of  the  republic. 

Gela  r#Aa,  Ion.  IVAij:  IVA^por,  Gelensis: 
nr.  Terra  Nuova  Ra.),  a city  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Sicily,  on  a river  of  the  same  name  ( Flume  di  Terra 
.Vaotw),  founded  by  Rhodians  from  Lind  os,  and 
by  Cretans,  b.  c.  690.  It  soon  obtained  great 
power  and  wealth  ; and,  in  582,  it  founded  Agri- 
gentum,  which,  however,  became  more  powerful 
than  the  mother  city.  Like  the  other  cities  of 
Sicily,  it  was  subject  to  tyrants,  of  whom  the  most 
important  were  Hippocrates,  Gelon,  and  Hu- 
ron. Gelon  transported  half  of  its  inhabitants  to 
Syracuse  ; the  place  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  no  longer  inhabited. 
The  poet  Aeschylus  died  here.  — N.  of  Gela  were 
the  celebrated  Campi  Geloi,  which  produced  rich 
crops  of  wheat. 

Gelae.  [Cadusil] 

Gel&nor  (r*AdKwp),king  of  Argos,  was  expelled 
by  Danaus. 

Gelduba  (Gtlb,  below  Colog*e\  a fortified  place 
of  the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine  in  Lower  Germany. 

Gellla  Gens,  plebeian,  was  of  Samnite  origin, 
and  afterwards  settled  at  Rome.  There  were  2 
generals  of  this  name  in  the  Samnite  wars,  Gellius 
Statius  in  the  2nd  Samnite  war,  who  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner,  n.  c.  305,  and  Gellius  Egnatius 
in  the  3rd  Samnite  war.  [Egnatius.]  The  chief 
family  of  the  Gellii  at  Rome  bore  the  name  of 
PuBLICULA. 

Gellius.  1.  Cn.,  a contemporary  of  the  Gracchi, 
the  author  of  a history  of  Rome  from  the  earliest 
epoch  down  to  B.C.  145  at  least.  The  work  is 
lost,  but  it  is  frequently  quoted  by  later  writers. 
— 2.  Aulus,  a Latin  grammarian  of  good  family, 
was  probably  a native  of  Rome.  He  studied  rhe- 
toric under  T.  Castricius  and  Sulpicius  ApoUinar.s, 
philosophy  under  Calvisius  Taurus  and  Peregriitus 
Proteus,  and  enjoyed  also  the  friendship  and  in- 
structions of  Favorinus,  Herod  eg  Atticus,  and  Cor- 
nelius Fronto.  While  yet  a youth  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  praetor  to  act  a*  an  umpire  in  civil 
causes.  The  precise  date  of  his  bfrth  and  death  is 
unknown  ; but  he  must  have  lived  under  Hadrian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius,  a.  d.  117 — 180. 
He  wrote  a work  entitled  Node s Atttcae^  because 
it  was  composed  in  a country  house  near  Athens, 
daring  the  long  nights  of  winter.  It  is  a sort  of 
miscellany,  containing  numerous  extracts  from 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  on  a variety  of  topics 
connected  with  history,  antiquities,  philosophy,  and 
philology,  interspersed  with  original  remarks,  the 
whole  thrown  together  into  20  books,  without  any 
attempt  at  order  or  arrangement.  The  8th  book 
is  entirely  lost  with  the  exception  of  the  index. — 
The  best  editions  are  by  Jac.  Gronorius,  Lug.  Bat. 
1706  (reprinted  by  Conradi.  Lips.  1762),  and  by 
Lion,  Gotting.  1824. — 3.  Publlclus,  a jurist,  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Ser.  Sulpicius. 

GS15n  (I'cAsm').  L Son  of  Dinomenes,  tyfatt 
of  Gela,  and  afterwards  of  Syracuse,  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Gels. 
He  held  the  chief  command  of  the  cavalry  in  the 
service  of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela  ; shortly  after 
whose  death  he  obtained  the  supreme  power,  fi.  c. 
491.  In  485  he  availed  himself  of  the  internal 
dissensions  of  Syracuse  to  make  himself  master  of 
this  city  also.  From  this  time  he  neglected  Gels, 
and  bent  all  his  efforts  to  the  aggrandisement  of 
Syracuse,  to  which  place  he  removed  many  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  other  citiee  of  Sicily.  In  480 
be  gained  a brilliant  victory  at  Himera  over  the 
Carthaginian*,  who  had  invaded  Sicily  with  an 
army,  amounting,  it  i*  said,  to  the  incredible 
number  of  300,000  men.  Scarcely  any  of  thi* 
vast  ho*t  survived  to  carry  the  news  to  Carthage. 
The  victory  is  said  to  have  been  gained  on  the  very 
same  day  as  that  of  Salami*.  He  died  in  478  of 
a dropsy,  after  reigning  7 years  at  Syracuse.  He 
was  succeeded  by  hi*  brother  Hibron.  He  is  re- 
presented a*  a inan  of  singular  leniency  and  mo- 
deration, and  a*  seeking  in  every  way  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects ; and  bis  name  even 
appears  to  have  become  almost  proverbial  as  an  in- 
stance of  a good  monarch.  A splendid  tomb  was 
erected  to  him  by  the  Syracusans  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  heroic  honours  were  decreed  to  his  me- 
mory—2.  Son  of  Hieron  II.,  king  of  Syracuse, 
who  died  before  bis  father,  at  the  age  of  more  than 
50  years.  He  received  the  title  of  king  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father. 

GSloni  (ftAwwof),  a Scythian  people,  who  dwelt 
in  b&rmatia  Asiatics,  to  the  E.  of  the  river  Tanais 
(Don).  They  were  said  to  have  been  of  Greek 
origin,  and  to  have  migrated  from  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine;  but  they  intermixed  with  the  Scythians  so 
iu  to  lose  all  traces  of  their  Hellenic  race.  Their 
chief  city  was  called  Gelonus  (rsAwrdi). 

Ge  minus  (re/ueo*),  an  astronomer,  was  a native 
of  Rhodes,  and  flourished  about  a.  c.  77.  He  is 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  Eurayteyij 
*ls  ra  ♦aii'd^ea,  which  is  a descriptive  treatise  on 
elementary  astronomy,  with  a great  deal  of  histo- 
rical allusion.  It  is  primed  in  the  Umnologion  of 
Petarius,  Paris,  1630,  and  in  Raima's  edition  of 
Ptolemy,  Paris,  1819. 

Gentians,  ServMu*.  L P.,  twice  consul  with 
C.  Aurelius  Cotta  in  the  1st  Punic  war,  namely,  in 
B.C.  252  and  248.  In  both  years  he  carried  on 
"■ar  against  the  Carthaginians.  — 2.  Cn.,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  consul  217  with  C.  Flaminius,  in  the 
2nd  Punic  war,  and  ravaged  the  coast  of  Africa. 
He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Cannae,  21 6.  — 3.  M.,  also 
fcumaxned  Pules,  consul  202  with  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero,  obtained  Etruria  for  his  province.  He  is 
mentioned  on  several  occasions  subsequently. 

Gemordae  (scalae)  or  Gemonli  (grudus),  a 
flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  Aventine,  down  which 
the  bodies  of  criminals  strangled  in  the  prison  were 
dragged,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

Genibum  or  Cen&buxn  (Orleans),  a town  in 
Gallia  Lugduncnsia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ligeris, 
was  the  chief  town  of  the  Carnutes : it  was  plun- 
dered and  burnt  by  Caesar,  but  subsequently  re- 
built In  later  times  it  was  called  Civitas  Aure- 
lianornm  or  Aurelianensis  Urbs,  whence  its  modern 
name. 

Genauni,  a people  in  Vindelicia,the  inhabitants 
of  the  Alpine  valley,  now  called  Valle  di  Non , | 
were  subdued  by  Drusua,  (Hor.  Carm.  iv.  14. 10.) 

Genetics,  Josephus,  lived  about  a.  ».  940,  and 
wrote  in  4 books  a history  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors from  a.  D.  813  to  886,  consequently  of  the 
reigns  of  Leo  V„  Michael  II.,  Tbeophiius,  Michael 
III.,  and  Basil  1.  Edited  by  Lac h man n,  Bonn, 
1834. 

Genet&e  ub  (rttnjralot),  a surname  of  Zeus, 
from  Ope  Genetus  on  the  Euxine,  where  he  was 
worshipped  as  eC^tivos,  i.e.  “the  hospitable.'* 
Genetyllii  (r«K*Ti/AA/r),  the  protectress  of 
births,  occurs  both  as  a surname  of  Aphrodite, 


and  as  a distinct  divinity  and  a companion  of 
Aphrodite.  We  also  find  the  plural,  r#*eruAAf5«f, 
or  I'ci'raftes,  as  a class  of  divinities  presiding  over 
generation  and  birth,  and  as  companions  of  Aphro- 
dite Colias. 

Gfcneva  or  Gen&va  ( Genevensis : Geneva),  the 
last  town  of  the  AJlobroges,  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Helvetii,  was  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
at  the  spot  where  the  river  flowed  out  of  the  Lacus 
Lemannus.  There  was  a bridge  here  over  the 
Rhone. 

Geultrix,  that  is,  w the  mother,**  is  used  by 
Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  536)  as  a surname  of  Cybcle,  in 
the  place  of  mater , or  magna  mater ; but  it  is 
better  known  as  a surname  of  Venus,  to  whom 
Caesar  dedicated  a temple  at  Rome,  as  the  mother 
of  the  Julia  Gens. 

Genius,  a protecting  spirit,  analogous  to  the 
guardian  angels  invoked  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  belief  in  such  spirits  existed  both  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome.  The  Greeks  called  them  Salgovts, 
Daemons,  and  appear  to  have  believed  in  them 
from  the  earliest  times,  though  Homer  does  not 
mention  them.  Hesiod  says  that  the  Daemons 
were  30,000  in  number,  and  that  they  dwelled  on 
earth  unseen  by  mortals,  as  the  ministers  of  Zeus, 
and  as  the  guardians  of  men  and  of  justice.  He 
further  conceives  them  to  be  the  souls  of  the  righ- 
teous men  who  lived  in  the  golden  age  of  the 
world.  The  Greek  philosophers  took  up  this  idea, 
and  developed  a complete  theory  of  daemon*.  Thus 
we  read  in  Plato,  that  daemons  are  assigned  to 
men  at  the  moment  of  their  birth,  that  they  ac- 
company men  through  life,  and  after  death  conduct 
their  souls  to  Hades.  Pindar,  in  several  passages, 
speaks  of  ytvlBKutt  Salgwv,  that  is,  the  spirit 
watching  over  the  lute  of  man  from  the  hour  of  his 
birth.  The  daemons  are  further  described  as  the 
ministers  and  companions  of  the  gods,  who  carry 
the  prayers  of  men  to  the  gods,  and  the  gifts  of 
the  gods  to  men,  and  accordingly  float  in  immense 
numbers  in  the  space  between  heaven  and  earth. 
There  was  also  a distinct  class  of  daemons,  who 
were  exclusively  the  ministers  of  the  god*.— • The 
Romans  seem  to  have  received  their  notions  re- 
specting the  genii  from  the  Etruscans,  though  the 
name  Genius  itself  is  Latin  (it  is  connected  with 
gi-gn-o,  gen-ui , and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  gene- 
rator or  father).  The  genii  of  the  Romans  are 
the  powers  which  produce  life  (dii  genital es),  and 
accompany  man  through  it  as  his  second  or  spiritual 
self.  They  were  further  not  confined  to  man,  but 
every  living  beings  animal  as  well  as  man,  and 
every  place  had  its  genius.  Every  human  being  at 
his  birth  obtained  (sorittvr)  a genius,  whom  he 
worshipped  as  sasictus  et  sandistimus  devs , especially 
on  his  birthday,  with  libations  of  wine,  incense,  and 
gariand*  of  flowers.  The  bridal  bed  was  sacred 
to  the  genius,  on  account  of  his  connection  with 
generation,  and  the  bed  itself  was  called  leclus  ge- 
n taits.  On  other  merry  occasions,  also,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  genius,  and  to  indulge  in  merri- 
ment was  not  unfrequently  expressed  by  gento  in - 
dulgere , genium  curare,  or  placare.  The  whole 
body  of  the  Roman  people  had  its  own  genius,  who 
it  often  seen  represented  on  coins  of  Hadrian  and 
Trajan.  He  was  worshipped  on  sad  ns  well  as 
joyous  occasions  ; thus,  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
him  at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  year  of  the  war 
with  Hannibal.  The  genii  are  usually  represented 
in  works  of  an  as  winged  beings.  The  genius  of 
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a place  appears  in  the  form  of  a serpent  eating 
fruit  placed  before  him. 

Gens&ric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  em- 
pire. In  a.  D.  4 2d  he  crossed  over  from  Spain  to 
Africa,  and  ravaged  the  country  with  frightful  se- 
verity. Hippo  was  taken  by  him  in  431,  but  Car- 
thage did  not  fall  into  hia  hands  till  439.  Having 
thus  become  master  of  the  whole  of  the  N.W.  of 
Africa,  he  attacked  Italy  itself.  In  455  he  took 
Rome  and  plundered  it  for  14  days,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  destroyed  Capua,  Nola,and  Neapolis.  Twice 
the  empire  endeavoured  to  revenge  itself,  and  twice 
it  failed  : the  first  was  the  attempt  of  the  Western 
emperor  Majorian  (457),  whose  fleet  was  destroyed 
in  the  bay  of  Carthagena.  The  2nd  was  the  ex- 
pedition sent  by  the  Eastern  emperor  Leo  (468), 
which  was  also  baffled  by  the  burning  of  the  fleet 
off  Bona.  Genseric  died  in  477,  at  a great  age. 
He  was  an  Arian  ; and  in  the  cruelties  exercised 
under  his  orders  against  his  Catholic  subjects  he 
exhibited  the  first  instance  of  persecution  carried 
on  upon  a large  scale  by  one  body  of  Christians 
against  another. 

Gentlos,  son  of  Pleuratus,  a king  of  the  Illy- 
rians. As  early  as  b.c.  180,  he  had  given  offence 
to  the  Romans  on  account  of  the  piracies  of  his 
subjects  ; and  in  168  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  praetor  L.  Anicius  Callus  was  sent 
against  him.  The  war  was  finished  within  30 
days.  Oentius  was  defeated  in  battle,  and  then 
surrendered  himself  to  Anicius,  who  carried  him  to 
Home  to  adorn  his  triumph.  He  was  afterwards 
kept  as  a prisoner  at  Spoletium. 

Genua  (Genuas,  -fltiu,  Genuensis : Genoa),  an 
important  commercial  town  in  Liguria,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Ligurian  gulf  {Gtdf  of  Genoa), 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  war  was  held  for  some  time  by  the  Car- 
thaginian Mago.  It  was  a Homan  municipium, 
hut  it  did  not  become  of  political  importance  till  the 
middle  ages,  \*hen  it  was  commonly  called  Jartuti. 

Gondola  Gens,  patrician,  of  which  the  principal 
families  bore  the  names  of  Avxntinensm  and 
Auguruws. 

Genusu*  (/afcamt),  a river  in  Greek  Illyria,  N. 
of  the  A pins. 

Gephyraei  (r« Qvp<uoi\  an  Athenian  family,  to 
which  Harmodius  and  Aristogfton  belonged.  They 
said  that  they  came  originally  from  Eretriain  Euboea. 
Herodotus  believed  them  to  be  of  Phoenician  de- 
scent, to  have  followed  Cadmus  into  Boeotia,  and 
from  thence  to  have  emigrated  to  Athens.  They 
dwelt  sn  the  banks  of  the  Cephisus,  which  sepa- 
rated the  territory  of  Athens  from  that  of  Eleusis, 
and  their  name  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  bridge  (yifvpa),  which  was  built  over  the  river 
at  this  point  Such  a notion,  however,  is  quite 
untenable,  since  u bridge  *’  appears  to  have  been  a 
comparative  recent  meaning  of  yt<pvpa.  We  find 
that  there  were  temples  at  Athens,  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  Gephyraei,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  Athenians,  especially  one  to  Demeter 
Achaca,  whose  worship  they  seem  to  have  brought 
with  them  from  Boeotia. 

Gepidae,  a Gothic  people,  who  came  from  Scan-  | 
dinavia,  and  first  settled  in  the  country  between 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which  they  ex- 
pelled the  Burgundiones.  Subsequently  they  joined 
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the  numerous  hosts  of  AttHa  ; and  after  his  dead 
they  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Danube. 
As  they  were  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  Eastern 
empire,  Justinian  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Langv 
banli  or  Lorn  bards,  who  conquered  the  GeptdUe 
and  destroyed  their  kingdom. 

Ger  or  Gir  (Trip  : Gkir  or  Maneolig),  a river  of 
Gaetulia  in  Africa,  S.  of  Mauretania  Caesarientis  ; 
flowing  S.  E.  from  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Atlas,  till  it 
is  lost  in  the  desert.  It  first  became  known  to  the 
Romans  through  the  expedition  of  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nas in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Geraeatua  (r«ponrrdf:  rspai'emor),  a promon- 
tory and  harbour  at  the  S.  extremity  of  Euboea, 
with  a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  whose 
honour  the  festival  of  the  Geraestia  (T>pai*ria) 
was  here  celebrated. 

Ger&nea  (r)  Tspaveia),  a range  of  mountains, 
beginning  at  the  S.W.  slope  of  Cithaeron,  and  run- 
ning along  the  W.  coast  of  Megaris.  till  it  termi- 
nated in  the  promontory  Olmiae  in  the  Corinthian 
territory  ; bat  the  name  is  sometimes  confined  to 
the  mountain  in  the  Corinthian  territory. 

Gerenla  (T cprjWa),  an  ancient  town  in  Messe- 
nia,  the  birthplace  of  Nestor,  who  is  hence  called 
Gerenian  (rffdjvtos).  It  was  regarded  by  some  as 
the  same  place  as  the  Homeric  Enope. 

Gergis,  or  Gergltha,  or  -e«,  or  -ui,  (r^ryir, 
rlpy ifla,  or  -«*,  or  -or:  Tcpy/Aior),  a town  in  the 
Troad,  N.  of  the  Scamander,  inhabited  by  Teu- 
crians.  AuaIus  removed  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sources  of  the  Ca’icus,  where  mention  is  made  of  a 
place  called  GergCtha  or  Gergithion,  in  the  territory 
of  Cyme. 

Gergovla.  1.  A fortified  town  of  the  Arrenu 
in  Gaul,  situated  on  a high  and  inaccessible  hill, 
W.  or  S.W.  of  the  Elaver  (AUier).  Its  site  is 
uncertain  ; but  it  was  probably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  modern  Clermont.  — 2.  A town  of  the 
Boii  in  Gaul,  of  uncertain  site. 

Germa  (r«p^iij),  the  name  of  3 cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  1.  (Germaelu,  Rn.)  in  Mysia  Minor,  near 
Cyxicus.— 2.  ( Yermatepe ) in  Mysia,  between  Per- 
gnmus  and  Thyatira.*— 3.  ( Yerma),  in  Galatia,  be- 
tween Pessinus  and  Ancyra;  a colonta. 

Germania,  was  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the 
W.,  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Carpathisn  mountains 
on  the  E.,  by  the  Danube  on  the  S.,  and  by  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  on  the  N.  It  thus 
included  much  more  than  modem  Germany  on  the 
N.  and  E.,  but  much  lets  in  the  W.  and  S.  The 
N.  and  N.E.  of  Gallia  Belgica  were  likewise  called 
Germania  Prima  and  Secnnda  under  the  Roman 
emperors  (see  p.  275,  a.]  ; and  it  was  in  contradis- 
tinction to  these  provinces  that  Germania  proper 
was  also  called  Germania  Magna  or  G.  Trans- 
rhenana  or  G.  Barbara.  It  was  not  till  Caesar's 
campaigns  in  Gaul  ( B.  c.  58 — 50)  that  the  Ro- 
mans obtained  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
country.  The  Roman  writers  represent  Germany 
as  a dismal  land,  covered  for  the  most  part  whh 
forests  and  swamps,  producing  little  com.  and 
subject  to  intense  frosts  and  almost  eternal  winter. 
Although  these  accounts  are  probably  exaggerated, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  before  the  immense 
woods  were  cleared  and  the  morasses  drained,  the 
climate  of  Germany  was  much  colder  than  it  is  at 
present.  — The  N.  of  Germany  is  a mat  plain,  but 
in  the  S.  there  are  many  mountains,  which  were 
covered  in  antiquity  with  vast  forests,  and  thus 
were  frequently  called  Silvae.  Of  these  ths  most 
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important  was  the  Hbrcynia  6ilta. — The  chief 
rivers  were  the  Rhknus  (Ekine).  Danubiur  ( Da- 
nube), Vistula.  Amisia  (A’nu),Vi8URQis(  WVser), 
Albis  (Elbe),  V i anus  (Oder).  — The  inhabitants 
were  called  Gbrmani  by  the  Romans.  Tacitus 
says  (derm.  2).  that  Germani  was  the  name  of  the 
Tungri,  who  were  the  first  German  people  that 
crossed  the  Rhine.  It  would  seem  that  this 
name  properly  belonged  only  to  those  tribes  who 
were  settled  in  Gaul  ; and  as  these  were  the  first 
German  tribes  with  which  the  Romans  came  into 
contact,  they  extended  the  name  to  the  whole 
nation.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
Some  modem  writers  derive  it  from  the  German 
per,  pvrr,  Herr,  Wehr,  so  that  the  word  would  be 
equivalent  to  Wehrman , Wehrm'dnner,  that  is, 
warriors.  The  Germans  themselves  do  not  appear 
to  have  used  any  one  name  to  indicate  the  whole 
nation  ; for  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  name  Tru  tones  (i.  e.  Teuton, 
Deutsche),  was  the  general  name  of  the  nation  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Germans  regarded 
themselves  as  indigenous  in  the  country  ; but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  a branch  of  the 
great  Indo-Germanic  race,  who,  along  with  the 
Celts,  migrated  into  Europe  from  the  Caucasus  and 
the  countries  around  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas, 
at  a period  long  anterior  to  historical  records. 
They  are  described  as  a people  of  high  stature  and 
of  great  bodily  strength,  with  fair  complexions, 
blue  eyes,  and  yellow  or  red  hair.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  their  climate,  they  wore  little 
clothing,  and  their  children  went  entirely  naked. 
They  had  scarcely  any  defensive  armour:  their 
chief  offensive  weapon  was  the  framea,  a long 
spear  with  a narrow  iron  point,  which  they  either 
darted  from  a distance  or  pushed  in  close  combat. 
Their  houses  were  only  low  huts,  made  of  rough 
timber,  and  thatched  with  straw.  A number  of 
these  were  of  course  often  built  near  each  other  ; 
but  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  towns  pro- 
perly so  called.  Many  of  their  tribes  were  nomad, 
and  every  year  changed  their  place  of  abode.  — The 
men  found  their  chief  delight  in  the  perils  and  ex- 
citement of  war.  In  peace  they  passed  their  lives 
in  listless  indolence,  only  varied  by  deep  gaming 
and  excessive  drinking.  Their  chief  drink  was 
beer  ; and  their  carouses  frequently  ended  in 
bloody  brawls.  The  women  were  held  in  high 
honour.  Their  chastity  was  without  reproach. 
They  accompanied  their  husbands  to  battle,  and 
cheered  them  on  by  their  presence,  and  frequently 
by  their  example  as  welL  Both  sexes  were  equally 
distinguished  for  their  unconquerable  love  of  li- 
berty ; and  the  women  frequently  destroyed  both 
themselves  and  their  children,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  power  of  their  husbands*  conquerors.  — In  each 
tribe  we  find  the  people  divided  into  4 classes : the 
nobles  ; the  freemen  ; the  freedmen  or  vassals  ; and 
the  slaves.  All  questions  relating  to  peace  and 
war,  and  the  general  interests  of  the  tribe,  were 
decided  in  the  popular  assembly,  in  which  each 
freeman  had  a right  to  take  part.  In  these  as- 
semblies a king  was  elected  from  among  the  nobles  ; 
but  his  power  was  very  limited,  and  he  only  acted 
as  the  supreme  magistrate  in  time  of  peace  ; for 
when  a war  broke  out,  the  people  elected  a dis-  ; 
tinguisbed  warrior  as  their  leader,  upon  whom  the 
prerogatives  of  the  king  devolved.  — The  religion 
of  the  Germans  is  known  to  us  only  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  have  confused  the  ; 
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) subject  by  seeking  to  identify  the  gods  of  the 
Germans  with  their  own  divinities.  We  know 
that  they  worshipped  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and 
the  Stars.  They  arc  also  said  to  have  paid  espe- 
cial honour  to  Mercury,  who  was  probably  the 
German  Wodan  or  Odin.  Their  other  chief  di- 
vinities were  Isis  (probably  Freia , the  wife  of 
Odin)  ; Mars  (Tyr  or  Zio,  the  German  god  of 
war)  ; the  mother  of  the  gods,  called  Nerthus  (less 
correctly  Herthus  or  I/ertha)  ; and  Jupiter  (Thor, 
or  the  god  of  thunder).  The  worship  of  the  gods 
was  simple.  They  had  both  priests  and  priestesses 
to  attend  to  their  service ; and  some  of  the 
priestesses,  such  as  Veleda  among  the  Bructeri, 
were  celebrated  throughout  Germany  for  their  pro- 
phetic powers.  — The  Germani  first  appear  in  his- 
tory in  the  campaigns  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones 
(b.c.  113),  the  latter  of  whom  were  undoubtedly 
a Germanic  people.  [Tbutonkr.]  About  50 
years  afterwards  Ariovistus,  a German  chiefs  crossed 
the  Rhine,  with  a vast  host  of  Germans,  and  sub- 
dued a great  part  of  Gaul  ; but  he  was  defeated 
by  Caesar  with  great  slaughter  (58),  and  driven 
beyond  the  Rhine.  Caesar  twice  crossed  this  river 
(55,  53),  but  made  no  permanent  conquest  on  the 
E.  bank.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  his  step-son 
Drusus  carried  on  war  in  Germany  with  great 
success  for  4 years  (12 — 9),  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  Elbe.  On  his  death  (9),  his  brother  Ti- 
berius succeeded  to  the  command  ; and  under  him 
the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Visurgis 
( Weser)  was  entirely  subjugated,  and  bid  fair  to 
become  a Roman  province.  But  in  a.  n.  9,  the  im- 
politic and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Roman  go- 
vernor Quintilius  Varus,  provoked  a general  insur- 
rection of  the  various  German  tribes,  headed  by 
Arminius,  the  Chemscan.  Varus  and  his  legions 
were  defeated  and  destroyed,  and  the  Romans  lost 
all  their  conquests  E.  of  the  Rhine.  [Varus.] 
The  defeat  of  Varus  was  avenged  by  the  successful 
campaigns  of  Germanicus,  who  would  probably 
have  recovered  the  Roman  dominions  E.  of  the 
river,  had  not  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  recalled 
him  to  Rome,  a.  d.  16.  From  this  time  the  Ro- 
mans abandoned  all  further  attempts  to  conquer 
Germany  ; but  in  consequence  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions which  broke  out  in  Germany  soon  after  the 
departure  of  Tiberius,  they  were  enabled  to  ob- 
tain peaceable  possession  of  a large  portion  of  the 
S.W.  of  Germany  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Da- 
nube, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Agri 
Decumatks.  [See  p.  27,  b.]  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  sevpral  of  the  tribes  in  W.  Germany  joined 
the  Batavi  in  their  insurrection  against  the  Ro- 
mans (a.  d.  69 — 71).  Domitian  and  Trajan  had 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  some  German  tribes  ; but 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  Marcomanni, 
joined  by  various  other  tribes,  made  a more  for- 
midable attack  upon  the  Roman  dominions,  and 
threatened  the  empire  with  destruction.  From 
this  time  the  Romans  were  often  called  upon  to 
defend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  against  their 
dangerous  neighbours,  especially  against  the  2 
powerful  confederacies  of  the  Alemanni  and  Franks 
[Alrmanni  ; FranciJ  ; and  in  the  4th  and  5th 
centuries  the  Germans  obtained  possession  of  some 
of  the  fnireit  provinces  of  the  empire.  — The  Ger- 
mans are  divided  by  Tacitus  into  3 great  tribes  : 
1.  Ingaevones,  on  the  Ocean.  2.  Ilermione*,  in- 
habiting the  central  parts.  3.  Istaevones,  in  the 
remainder  of  Germany,  consequently  in  the  E.  and 
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S.  parts.  These  3 names  were  said  to  ho  derived 
from  the  3 sons  of  Mannus,  the  son  of  Tuisco. 
Pliny  makes  5 divisions:  1.  Vindili^  including 
Burgundiones,  Varini,  Carini,  and  Guttones.  2. 
Jm/aevone^  including  Cimbri,Teutones,  and  Chauci. 
3.  Istacvones, including  the  midland  Cimbri.  4.  Her- 
intones,  including  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti, 
and  Cherusci.  5.  Peucini  and  Baftamaey  border* 
ing  on  the  Dacians.  But  whether  we  adopt  the 
division  of  Tacitus  or  Pliny,  we  ought  to  add  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  the  Hil- 
leviones,  divided  into  the  Sinones  and  Sitones.  It 
is  difficult  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  position  of  the 
various  tribes,  as  they  frequently  migrated  from 
one  spot  to  another.  An  account  of  each  is  given 
under  the  name  of  the  tribe.  See  Chauci,  Chb- 
kusci,  Cimbri,  Subvi,  Ac. 

Germ&nlcua  Caesar,  son  of  Nero  Claudius  Dru- 
sus  and  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the  triumvir  An- 
tony, was  born  a.  c.  15.  He  was  adopted  by  his 
uncle  Tiberius  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  and 
was  raised  at  an  early  age  to  the  honours  of  the 
state.  He  assisted  Tiberius  in  the  war  against  the 
Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  (a.  n.  7 — 10), and  also 
fought  along  with  Tiberius  against  the  Germans 
in  the  2 following  years  (11,  12).  He  had  the 
command  of  the  legions  in  Germany,  when  the 
alarming  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  troops  in 
Germany  and  Illyricum,  upon  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus (14).  Germanicus  was  a favourite  with 
the  soldiers,  and  they  offered  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  empire;  but  he  rejected  their  pro- 
]>osal,  and  exerted  all  his  influence  to  quell  the 
mutiny,  and  reconcile  them  to  their  new  sove- 
reign. After  restoring  order  among  the  troops, 
he  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  laid  waste  the  country 
of  the  Marsi  with  fire  and  sword.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (15),  he  again  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
marched  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  He  pe- 
netrated as  far  as  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis,  N.  of 
the  Lippe,  in  which  forest  the  army  of  Quintilius 
Varus  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  Here 
his  troops  gathered  up  the  bones  of  their  ill-fated 
comrades,  and  paid  the  last  honours  to  their  me- 
mory. But  meantime  Arminius  had  collected  a 
formidable  army,  with  which  he  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans ; and  it  was  not  without  considerable  loss 
that  Germanicus  made  good  his  retreat  to  the 
Rhine.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  Thusnelda, 
the  wife  of  Arminius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ger- 
manicus.  [Arminius.]  Next  year  (16)  Ger> 
rnanicus  placed  his  troops  on  board  a fleet  of 
1000  vessels,  and  sailed  through  the  canal  of  his 
father,  Drusus  [see  p.  233,  b.],  ar.d  the  Zuyder6ee 
to  the  ocean,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Aroisia  {Ems)y  where  ht»  landed  his  forces.  After 
crossing  the  Ems  and  the  Weaer,  he  fought  2 bat- 
tles with  Arminius,  in  both  of  which  the  Germans 
were  completely  defeated.  The  Germans  could  no 
longer  offer  him  any  effectual  resistance,  and  Ger- 
manicus needed  only  another  year  to  reduce  com- 
pletely the  whole  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Elbe.  But  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  saved 
Germany.  Upon  pretence  of  the  dangerous  state 
of  affairs  in  the  E.,  the  emperor  recalled  Germani- 
cus  to  Rome,  which  he  entered  in  triumph  on  the 
26th  of  May,  17.  In  the  tame  year  all  the  Eastern 
provinces  were  assigned  to  Oermanicus  ; but  Ti- 
berius  placed  Cn.  Piso  in  command  of  Syria,  with 
secret  instructions  to  check  nnd  thwart  Germanicus. 
Piso  soon  showed  his  hostility  to  Germanicus  ; and 
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his  wife  Plancina,  in  like  manner,  did  every  thing 
in  her  power  to  annoy  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus. In  18,  Germanicus  proceeded  to  Arme- 
nia, where  he  placed  Zeno  on  the  throne,  and  in 
the  following  year  (Id)  he  visited  Egypt,  and  on 
his  return  he  was  seired  with  a dangerous  illness, 
of  w’hich  he  died.  He  believed  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  Piso,  and  shortly  before  he  died,  he 
summoned  his  friends,  and  called  upon  them  to 
avenge  his  murder.  He  was  deeply  and  sincerely 
lamented  by  the  Roman  people ; and  Tiberius  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  Piso  to  the  public  indignation. 
[Piso.]  By  Agrippina  he  had  9 children,  of 
whom  6 survived  him.  Of  these  the  most  noto- 
rious were  the  emperor  Caligula,  and  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Nero.  Germanicus  was  an  author 
of  some  repute.  He  wrote  several  poetical  works. 
We  still  possess  the  remains  of  his  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Phaenomena  of  Aratus.  The  latest 
edition  of  this  work  is  by  Orelli  at  the  end  of  his 
Phaedrua,  Zurich,  1831. 

German!  da  or  Caeslrea  Germanlea  (r«ppo> 
viictia,  Kaiffaptia.  rtpfiaviic4]\  a town  in  the  Syrian 
province  of  Commagene,  near  the  borders  of  Cap- 
padocia ; the  birthplace  of  the  heretic  Nestorius. 

Gerra  ( r«fJ0a : near  El-Katif),  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Arabia,  and  a great  emporium  for  the  trade 
of  Arabia  and  India,  stood  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  200  stadia  (20  geog.  miles)  from  the 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Gerraeus  or  Gerraicus  {Elvah 
Bay  ?),  a bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
2400  stadia  (240  geog.  miles=4°  of  lat.)  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  city  was  5 Roman  miles 
in  circuit.  The  inhabitants,  called  Gerraei  (r*#oJb») 
were  said  to  have  been  originally  ChaJdaeans,  wbo 
were  driven  out  of  Babylon.  There  was  a small 
place  of  the  same  name  on  the  N.  E.  frontier  of 
Egypt,  between  Pelusium  and  M.  Casiua,  50  stadia 
or  1J  Roman  miles  from  the  former. 

Gerrhus  (Te^os),  a river  of  Scythia,  flowing 
through  a country  of  the  same  name,  w as  a branch 
of  the  Borysthenea,  and  flowed  into  the  Hvpacyns. 
dividing  the  country  of  the  Nomad  Scythians  from 
that  of  the  Royal  Scythians. 

Gerund  a (Gerona),  a town  of  the  Ausetani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Tarraco 
to  Narbo  in  Gaul. 

Ger^on  or  Gerjfanes  (r?jpudviiv),  son  of  Chry- 
saor  and  Callirrhoe,  a monster  with  3 beads,  or, 
according  to  others,  with  3 bodies  united  together, 
was  a king  in  Spain,  and  possessed  magnificent 
oxen,  which  Hercules  carried  away.  For  details 
see  Hercules. 

Geaoriacuni  {Boulogne) , a port  of  the  Morini 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  at  which  persons  usually  em- 
barked to  cross  over  to  Britain  : it  was  subse- 
quently called  Bononla,  whence  its  modern  name. 

Gesslus  Floras.  [Florus.1 

Geta,  Sept!  ml  us,  brother  of  Caracal  la.  by  whom 
he  was  assassinated,  a.  D.  212.  For  details  see 
Caracalla. 

Getae,  a Thracinn  people,  called  Paci  by  the 
Romans.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  place  theta 
S.  of  the  Ister  {Danube)  near  its  mouths  ; but  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Groat  they  dwelt  be- 
yond this  river  and  N.  of  the  Triballi.  They  were 
driven  by  the  Sarmatians  further  W.  towards  Ger- 
many. For  their  later  history  see  Dacia. 

Gigantes  (rVydirm),  the  giant*.  According  to 
Homer,  they  were  a gigantic  and  savage  race  at 
men,  dwelling  in  the  distant  W.  in  the  island  <s 
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Trinaria,  and  were  destroyed  on  account  of  their 
insolence  towards  the  gods. — Hesiod  considers 
them  as  divine  beings,  who  sprang  from  the  blood 
that  fell  from  Unuius  upon  the  earth,  so  that  Ge 
(the  earth)  was  their  mother.  Neither  Homer  nor 
Hesiod  know  any  thing  about  their  contest  with 
the  gods.  — Later  poets  and  mythographers  fre- 
quently confound  them  with  the  Titans,  and  repre- 
sent them  as  enemies  of  Zeus  and  the  gods,  whose 
abode  on  Olympus  they  attempt  to  take  by  storm. 
Their  battle  with  the  gods  seems  to  be  only  an  imi- 
tation of  the  revolt  of  the  Titans  against  Uranus. 
Ge,  it  is  said,  indignant  at  the  fate  of  her  former 
children,  the  Titans,  gave  birth  to  the  Gigantes, 
who  were  beings  of  a monstrous  size,  with  fearful 
countenances  and  the  tails  of  dragons.  They  were 
bom.  according  to  some,  in  the  Phlegraean  plains 
in  Sicily,  Campania,  or  Arcadia,  and,  according  to 
others,  in  the  Thracian  Pnllene.  In  their  native 
land  they  made  an  attack  upon  heaven,  being 
aimed  with  huge  rocks  and  trunks  of  trees.  The 
gods  were  told  that  they  could  not  conquer  the 
giants  without  the  assistance  of  a mortal ; where- 
upon they  summoned  Hercules  to  their  aid.  The 
giants  Alcyoneus  and  Porphyrion  distinguished 
themselves  above  their  brethren.  Alcyoneus  was 
immortal  so  long  as  he  fought  in  his  native  land ; 
but  Hercules  dragged  him  away  to  a foreign  land, 
and  thus  killed  him.  Porphyrion  was  killed  by 
the  lightning  of  Zeus  and  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
The  other  giants,  whose  number  is  said  to  have 
been  24,  were  then  killed  one  after  another  by  the 
gods  and  Hercules,  and  some  of  them  were  buried 
by  their  conquerors  under  (volcanic)  islands.  — It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  most  writers  place  the 
giants  in  volcanic  districts ; and  it  is  probable  that 
the  story  of  their  contest  with  the  gods  took  its 
origin  from  volcanic  convulsions. 

Gigonui  (Hydros : IYyifriov),  a town  and  pro- 
montory of  Macedonia  on  the  Thermaic  gulf. 

Gildo,  or  Gildon,  a Moorish  chieftain,  governed 
Africa  for  some  years  as  a subject  of  the  Western 
empire ; but  in  a.  d.  397,  he  transferred  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  emperor  Ar- 
cadia* accepted  him  as  a subject.  Stilicho,  guardian 
of  Honorius,  sent  an  army  against  him.  Gildo 
was  defeated  ; and  being  taken  prisoner,  he  put  an 
*nd  to  his  own  life  by  hanging  himself  (398). 
The  history  of  this  war  forms  the  subject  of  one  of 
Claudian's  poems  (De  Hello  Gildonico). 

Gindarua  ( rivSapos ; Gindaries),  a very  strong 
fortress  in  the  district  of  Cyrrbestice  in  Syria, 
N.  E.  of  Antioch. 

Girba,  a city  on  the  island  of  Meninx  (JerUUi), 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  in  N. 
Africa : celebrated  fur  its  manufactures  of  purple. 

Gisco  or  Gisgo  (TIokuv  or  rioKuv).  1.  Son  of 
HamiLcar  who  was  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle 
of  Himera,  b.  c.  480.  In  consequence  of  this 
calamity,  Gisgo  was  banished  from  Carthage.  He 
died  at  Selinus  in  Sicily.  — 2.  Son  of  Hanuo, 
was  in  exile  when  the  Carthaginians  were  defeated 
at  the  river  Crimissus  by  Timoleon,  339.  He  was 
then  recalled  from  exile,  and  sent  to  oppose  Timo- 
leon, but  was  unable  to  accomplish  any  thing  of 
importance.  — 3.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian 
garrison  at  Lilybocum,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  241,  he  was 
deputed  by  the  government  to  treat  with  the  mer- 
cenaries who  had  risen  in  revolt,  but  he  was  seized 
by  them  and  put  to  death. 
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Gltl&das  (lYna&aj),  a Lacedaemonian  architect 
statuary,  and  poet.  He  completed  the  temple  of 
Athena  Poliouchos  at  Sparta,  and  ornamented  it 
with  works  in  bronze,  from  which  it  was  called 
the  Brazen  House,  and  hence  the  goddess  received 
the  surname  of  Xo\koo?kos.  He  composed  a hymn 
to  the  goddess,  besides  other  poems.  He  flourished 
about  b.  c.  516,  and  is  the  last  Spartan  artist  of 
any  distinction. 

Glabrlo,  Acillua,  plebeians.  1.  C.,  quaestor 
B.  c.  203,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  1 97.  He  acted 
as  interpreter  to  the  Athenian  embassy  in  155, 
when  the  3 philosophers,  Cameades,  Diogenes,  and 
Critolous  came  as  envoys  to  Home.  He  wrote  in 
Greek  a history  of  Home  from  the  earliest  period 
to  his  owm  times.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
one  Claudius,  and  his  version  is  cited  by  Livy, 
under  the  titles  of  Annahn  Aciliani  (xxv.  39)  and 
Libri  Aciliani  (xxxv.  14).  — 2.  tribune  of  the 
plebs  201,  praetor  196,  and  consul  191.  In  his 
consulship  he  defeated  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae, 
and  subsequently  the  Aetolians  likewise. — 3.  M\, 
married  a daughter  of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  consul 
115,  whom  Sulla,  in  82,  compelled  him  to  divorce. 
Glabrio  was  praetor  urbanus  in  70,  when  he  presided 
at  the  impeachment  of  Verres.  He  was  consul  in 
67,  and  in  the  following  year  proconsul  of  Cilicia. 
He  succeeded  L.  Lucullus  in  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates,  but  remained  inactive  in 
Bithynia.  He  was  superseded  by  Cn.  Pompey.— 
4.  M\,  son  of  No.  3,  was  bom  in  the  house  of 
Cn.  Pompey,  b.  c.  81,  who  married  his  mother 
after  her  compulsory  divoree  from  the  elder  Gla- 
brio. Aemilia  died  in  giving  birth  to  him.  In 
the  civil  war,  Glabrio  was  one  of  Caesar’s  lieu- 
tenants ; commanded  the  garrison  of  Oricum  in 
Epirus  in  48,  and  was  stationed  in  Sicily  in  46. 
He  was  twice  defended  on  capital  charges  by 
Cicero,  and  acquitted. 

Glanii,  more  usually  written  Clanis. 

Gian  urn  LIvii  (nr.  Hi.  Rcmy  Hu.),  a town  of  the 
Salves  in  Gallia  Narbonensts. 

Glaphyra.  [Arch klaus,  No.  6.] 

Glauce  (rAoibnj).  1.  One  of  the  Nereides,  the 
name  Glauce  being  only  a personification  of  the 
colour  of  the  sea. — 2.  Daughter  of  Creon  of  Co- 
rinth, aho  called  Creusa.  For  details  see  Crson. 

Glaucla,  C.  ServUIus,  praetor  b.  c.  100,  the 
chief  supporter  of  Satuminus,  with  whom  he  was 
put  to  death  in  this  year.  [Saturninus.] 
Glaucias  (TXau/clas).  1.  King  of  the  Taulan- 
tians,  one  of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  fought  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  u.  c.  335.  In  316  he  afforded 
an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  and  refused  to 
surrender  him  to  Cassander.  In  307  he  invaded 
Epirus,  and  placed  Pyrrhus,  then  12  years  old, 
upon  the  throne.  — 2.  A Greek  physician,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  century  b.  c.  — 
3.  A statuary  of  Aegina,  who  made  the  bronze 
chariot  and  statue  of  Gelon,  flourished  b.  c.  488. 

Glaucon  (YKalncmv).  L Son  of  Critiat, brother 
of  Collaeschrus,  and  father  of  Charmides  and  of 
Plato's  mother,  Perictione.  — 2.  Brother  of  Plato, 
who  makes  him  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Republic. 

Glaucus  (TAoukos).  1.  Grandson  of  Aeolus,  son 
of  Sisyphus  and  Merope,  and  father  of  Bellero- 
phontes.  He  lived  at  Potniae,  despised  the  power 
of  Aphrodite,  and  did  not  allow  his  mares  to  breed, 
that  they  might  be  the  stronger  for  the  horse  race. 
According  to  others  he  fed  them  with  human  flesh. 
This  excited  the  anger  of  Aphrodite,  who  destroyed 
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him.  According  to  tome  account*  hla  horses  be- 
came frightened  and  threw  him  out  of  his  chariot, 
aa  he  was  contending  in  the  funeral  games  cele- 
brated by  Acnatua  in  honour  of  hia  father  Pelias. 
According  to  others,  his  horses  tore  him  to  pieces, 
having  drunk  from  the  water  of  a sacred  well  in 
Boeotia,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were  seized 
with  madness.  Glaucus  of  Potniae  (TAowcor  IIot- 
s'iswj)  was  the  title  of  one  of  the  lost  tragedies  of 
Aeschylus.  — 2.  Son  of  Hippolochus,  and  grand- 
son of  Bellerophontes,  was  a Lycian  prince,  and 
assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  con- 
nected with  Diomedea  by  ties  of  hospitality  ; and 
when  they  recognised  one  another  in  the  battle, 
they  abstained  from  fighting,  and  exchanged  arms 
with  one  another.  Glaucus  was  slain  by  Ajax.— 
3.  Son  of  the  Measenian  king  Aepytua,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne.  — 4.  One  of  the  sons  of 
the  Cretan  king  Minos  by  Pasiphae  or  Crete. 
When  a boy,  he  fell  into  a cask  frill  of  honey, 
and  was  smothered.  Minos  searched  for  his  son 
in  vain,  and  was  at  length  informed  by  Apollo  or 
the  Curetes  that  the  person  who  should  devise 
the  most  appropriate  comparison  between  a cow, 
which  could  assume  3 different  colours,  and  any 
other  object,  would  find  the  boy.  The  soothsayer 
Polyidus  of  Argos  solved  the  problem  by  likening 
the  cow  to  a mulberry,  which  is  at  first  white, 
then  red,  and  in  the  end  black.  By  his  prophetic 
powers  he  then  discovered  the  boy.  Minos  now 
required  Polyidus  to  restore  his  son  to  life  ; but  as 
he  could  not  accomplish  this,  Minos  ordered  him  to 
be  entombed  alive  with  the  body  of  Glaucus. 
When  Polyidus  was  thus  shut  up  in  the  vault,  he  I 
saw  a serpent  approaching  the  dead  body,  and  | 
killed  the  reptile.  Presently  another  serpent  came,  I 
and  placed  a herb  upon  the  dead  serpent,  which 
was  thereby  restored  to  life.  Thereupon  Polyidus 
covered  the  body  of  Glaucus  with  the  same  herb, 
and  the  boy  at  once  rose  into  life  again.  The 
story  of  Glaucus  and  Polyidus  was  a favourite  sub- 
ject with  the  ancient  poets  and  artists.  — 6.  Of 
Anthedon  in  Boeotia,  a fisherman,  who  became 
immortal  by  eating  a part  of  the  divine  herb  which 
Cronos  had  sown.  His  parentage  is  differently 
stated  : some  called  his  father  Copeus,  others  Po- 
lybus, the  husband  of  Euboea,  and  others  again 
Anthedon  or  Poseidon.  He  was  further  said  to 
have  been  a clever  diver,  to  have  built  the  ship 
Argo,  and  to  have  accompanied  the  Argonauts  as 
their  steersman.  In  the  sea-fight  of  Jason  against 
the  Tyrrhenians,  Glaucus  alone  remained  unhurt  ; 
he  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  he  was 
visible  to  none  save  Jason.  From  this  moment  he 
became  a marine  deity,  and  was  of  service  to  the 
Argonauts.  The  story  of  his  sinking  or  leaping 
into  the  sea  was  variously  modified  in  the  different 
traditions.  There  was  a belief  in  Greece  that  once 
in  every  year  Glaucus  visited  all  the  coasts  and 
islands,  accompanied  by  marine  monsters,  and  gave 
bis  prophecies.  Fishermen  and  sailors  paid  particular 
reverence  to  him,  and  watched  his  oracles,  which 
were  believed  to  be  very  trustworthy.  He  is  said 
to  have  even  instructed  Apollo  in  the  prophetic 
art.  Some  writers  stated  that  he  dwelt  in  Delos, 
where  he  prophesied  in  conjunction  with  the 
nymphs  ; but  the  place  of  his  abode  varied  in  dif- 
ferent traditions.  The  stories  about  his  various 
loves  were  favourite  subjects  with  the  ancient  poets. 
— 6.  Of  Chios,  a statuary  in  metal,  distinguished 
as  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  soldering  metals  (itdA- 
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Anwit),  flourished  b.  c.  490.  His  most  noted  work 
was  an  iron  base  (thro4rpTjr,ty>td*o*'),  which,  with 
the  silver  bowl  it  supported,  was  presented  to  the 
temple  at  Delphi  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia. 

GUucus  (rAatijtoj).  L A small  river  of  Phrygia, 
falling  into  the  Maeander  near  Eumenia.  — 2.  A 
small  river  of  Lycia,  on  the  borders  of  Curia,  flow- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Glaucus  ( Gulf  of  Makri). 

Glaucus  Sinus.  [Glaucus.] 

Glessarla  ( Ameland ),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
the  Frisii,  so  called  from  “glessum  ” or  amber  which 
was  found  there  : its  proper  name  was  Austeravia. 

Glls&s  (TAbra*:  rAurarrios),  an  ancient  town 
in  Boeotia,  on  Ml  Hypaton.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias. 

Glyc&s,  Michael,  a Byzantine  historian,  the 
author  of  a work  entitled  A nnals  ( &t6\os  xP°ru rifr), 

1 containing  the  history  of  the  world  from  the 
creation  to  the  death  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus,  a.  D. 
1118.  Edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1836. 

Glycira  (rAwclpa),  “the  sweet  one,”  a fa- 
vourite name  of  hetairae.  The  most  celebrated 
hetairae  of  this  name  are,  1.  The  daughter  of  Tha- 
lassis,  and  the  mistress  of  Harpalus.  — 2.  Of  Sicyon. 
and  the  mistress  of  Pausias.  — 3.  A favourite  of 
Horace. 

Glycerins,  became  emperor  of  the  W.  a.  d. 
473,  after  the  death  of  Olybrius,  by  the  assistance 
of  Gundobald  the  Burgundian.  But  the  Bynmine 
court  did  not  acknowledge  Glycerins,  and  pro- 
claimed Julius  Nepos  emperor,  by  whom  Glycerins 
was  dethroned  (474),  and  compelled  to  become  a 
! priest  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Salona  in 
Dalmatia. 

Glycon  (rAtf***),  an  Athenian  sculptor,  known 
to  us  by  bis  magnificent  colossal  marble  statue  of 
Hercules,  commonly  called  the  u Fintess  Her- 
cules.” It  was  found  in  the  baths  of  Caracnlla, 
and,  after  adorning  the  Faraese  palace  for  some 
time,  was  removed  to  the  royal  museum  at  Naples. 
It  represents  the  hero  resting  on  his  dub,  after  one 
of  his  labours.  The  swollen  musdes  admirably 
express  repose  after  severe  exertion.  Glycon  pro- 
bably lived  under  the  early  Homan  emperors. 

Gnipho,  M.  Antfinlus,  a Roman  rhetorician, 
was  born  n.c.  114,  in  Gaul,  but  studied  at  Alex- 
andria. He  afterwards  established  a school  at 
Rome,  which  was  attended  by  many  distinguished 
men,  and  among  others  by  Cicero,  when  he  was 
praetor. 

Gnosu*,  Gnossus.  [Cnosus.] 

Gobrf  as  (r»tyoaj),  a noble  Persian,  one  of  the 
7 conspirators  against  Smerdis  the  Magian.  He 
accompanied  Darius  into  Scythia.  He  was  doubly 
related  to  Darius  by  marriage  : Darius  married  the 
daughter  of  Gobryas,  and  Gobryas  married  the 
sister  of  Darius. 

Golgi  (roAyol : FdAyior),  a town  in  Cyprus  of 
uncertain  site,  was  a Sicyon ian  colony,  and  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Venus). 

Gomphi  (r ifxtpoi:  ro/i^evr),  a town  in  Hestiae- 
otis  in  Thessaly,  was  a strong  fortress  on  the  confines 
of  Epirus,  and  commanded  the  chief  pass  between 
Thessaly  and  Epirus : it  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Caesar  (B.C.  48),  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

Go  run,  GdUmi  (rdr**oi,  I*  6rvos:  rdvrios),  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  the  Pcrrhaebi  in  Thessaly, 
on  the  river  Peneus  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  raie 
of  Tempe,  was,  from  its  position,  of  great  military 
importance ; but  it  is  not  mentioned  after  the  thaw 
of  the  wars  between  the  Macedonians  and  Romans. 
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(hri&BU,  M.  Antfinlus,  the  name  of  3 Ro- 
man emperor*,  father,  *on,  and  grandson.  1.  Snr- 
named  African oa,  son  of  Melius  Marullu*  and 
Ulpia  Gordiana,  possessed  a princely  fortune,  and 
was  distinguished  alike  by  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence.  In  his  1st  consulship,  a.  d.  213,  he 
was  the  colleague  of  Caracalla  ; in  bis  2nd  of  Alex- 
ander Sererus  ; and  soon  afterwards  was  nominated 
proconsul  of  Africa.  After  governing  Africa  for 
several  years  with  justice  and  integrity,  a rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  province  in  consequence  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  procurator  of  Maximinus.  The 
ringleader*  of  the  conspiracy  compelled  Gordian, 
who  was  now  in  his  80th  year,  to  assume  the  im- 
perial title.  He  entered  on  bis  new  duties  at  Car- 
tilage in  the  month  of  February,  associated  his  son 
with  him  in  the  empire,  and  despatched  letter*  to 
Rome,  announcing  his  elevation.  Gordianus  and 
his  son  were  at  once  proclaimed  August!  by  the 
senate,  and  preparations  were  made  in  Italy  to 
resist  Maximinus.  But  meantime  a certain  Capel- 
lianus,  procurator  of  Numidia,  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  authority  of  the  Gordiani  and  marched 
against  them.  The  younger  Gordianus  was  de- 
feated by  him,  and  slain  in  the  battle  ; and  hit 
aged  hither  thereupon  put  an  end  to  hi*  own  life, 
after  reigning  less  than  2 months.  — 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding  and  of  Fabia  Orestflia,  was  bom  a.  d. 
192,  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  purple, 
and  fell  in  battle,  as  recorded  above.  — 3.  Grand- 
son of  the  elder  Gordianus,  either  by  a daughter  or 
by  the  younger  Gordianus.  The  soldier*  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  in  July,  a,  d.  238,  after  the 
murder  of  Balbinus  and  Pupienut,  although  he  was 
a mere  boy,  probably  not  more  than  12  year*  old. 
He  reigned  6 year*,  from  238  to  244.  In  241  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Misitheus,  and  in  the  same 
year  set  out  for  the  E.  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
the  Persians.  With  the  assistance  of  Misitheus, 
he  defeated  the  Persians  in  242.  Misitheus  died  in 
the  following  year  ; and  Philippus,  whom  Gordian 
had  taken  into  his  confidence,  excited  discontent 
among  the  soldiers,  who  at  length  rose  in  open 
mutiny,  and  assassinated  Gordian  in  Mesopotamia, 
244.  He  was  succeeded  bv  Philippus. 

Gordlum  (rSpoiov,  ropSlov  Kaipif),  the  ancient 
capital  of  Phrygia,  the  royal  residence  of  the  king* 
of  the  dynasty  of  Gordius,  and  the  scene  of  Alex- 
ander’s celebrated  exploit  of  u cutting  the  Gordian 
knot.”  [Gordius].  It  was  situated  in  the  W. 
of  that  part  of  Phrygia  which  was  afterward*  called 
Galatia,  N.  of  Pessinos,  on  the  N.  bonk  of  the 
Sangarius.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  received 
the  name  of  Juliopoli*  (TovAiovwoAir). 

Gordins  (T opSios),  an  ancient  king  of  Phrygia, 
and  father  of  M idas,  was  originally  a poor  peasant. 
Internal  disturbances  having  broken  out  in  Phrygia, 
an  oracle  informed  the  inhabitant*  that  a waggon 
would  bring  them  a king,  who  should  at  the  same 
time  put  an  end  to  the  disturbances.  When  the 
people  were  deliberating  on  these  points,  Gordius, 
wiih  his  wife  and  son,  suddenly  appeared  riding  in 
his  waggon  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who  at 
once  acknowledged  him  as  king.  Gordius,  out  of 
gratitude,  dedicated  his  chariot  to  Zeus,  in  the 
acropolis  of  Gordium.  The  pole  wag  fastened  to 
the  yoke  by  a knot  of  bark  ; and  an  oracle  de- 
clared that  whosoever  should  untie  the  knot 
should  reign  over  all  Asia.  Alexander,  on  his 
arrival  at  Gordium,  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword, 
and  applied  the  oracle  to  himself. 
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Gordlutlchos  (r optlov  rt?xos),  a town  in  Caria, 
near  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  between  Antiochia  ad 
Maeandrum  and  T&bae. 

Gordyaei.  [Gordyenk.] 

Gordyaei  Montes  ( tA  r op5 ucua  6prj:  Mountains 
of  Kurdistan),  the  name  given  by  Strabo  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  broad  belt  of  mountains,  which  separates 
the  Tigris  valley  from  the  great  table  land  of  /ran, 
and  which  divided  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  from 
Armenia  and  Media.  They  are  connected  with  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  at  Ararat,  whence  they  run 
S.  E.  between  the  Arsissa  Pal  us  (Lake  Van ) and 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  and  its  upper  confluents 
as  far  as  the  confines  of  Media,  where  the  chain 
turns  more  to  the  S.  and  was  called  Zagros. 

Gordyeno  or  Cordufina  (ropSwjrii,  KopSowjyri), 
a mountainous  district  in  the  S.  of  Armenia  Major, 
between  the  Arsissa  Palus  (Lake  Van)  and  the 
Gordyaki  Montes.  After  the  Mithridatic  War, 
it  was  assigned  by  Pompey  to  Tigranet,  with  whom 
its  possession  had  been  disputed  by  the  Parthian 
king  Phraates.  Trajan  added  it  to  the  Roman 
empire;  and  it  formed  afterwards  a constant  object 
of  contention  between  the  Romans  and  the  Parthian 
and  Persian  kings,  but  was  for  the  most  part 
virtually  independent.  Its  warlike  inhabitants, 
called  Topivaioi  or  CorduGni,  were  no  doubt  the 
same  people  as  the  Carduchi  of  the  earlier  Greek 
geographers,  and  the  Kurds  of  modem  times. 

Gorge  (rdgyij),  daughter  of  Oeneus  and  Althea. 
She  and  her  sister  Deianira  alone  retained  their 
original  forms,  when  their  other  sisters  were  meta- 
morphosed by  Artemis  into  birds. 

Gorgias  (ropyias).  1.  Of  Leontini,  in  Sicily, 
a celebrated  rhetorician  and  orator,  sophist  and 
philosopher,  was  bom  about  B.  c.  480,  and  is  said 
to  have  lived  105,  or  even  109  years.  Of  his 
early  life  we  have  no  particulars  ; but  when  he 
was  of  advanced  age  (a  c.  427)  he  was  sent  by 
his  fellow-citizens  as  ambassador  to  Athena,  for 
the  purpose  of  soliciting  its  protection  against  Sy- 
racuse. He  seems  to  have  returned  to  Leontini 
only  for  a short  time,  and  to  have  spent  the  re- 
nmining  years  of  his  vigorous  old  age  in  the  towns 
of  Greece  Proper,  especially  at  Athens  and  the 
Thessalian  Larissa,  enjoying  honour  everywhere 
as  an  orator  and  teacher  of  rhetoric.  The  common 
statement  that  Pericles  and  the  historian  Thucy- 
dides were  among  his  disciples,  cannot  be  true,  as 
he  did  not  go  to  Athens  till  after  the  death  of  Pe- 
ricles ; but  Alcibiades,  Alcidamas,  Aeschines,  and 
Antisthenes,  are  called  either  pupils  or  imitators  of 
Gorgias,  and  his  oratory  must  have  had  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  rhetorician  Isocrates.  The  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  at  Athens  appears 
from  the  way  in  which  he  is  introduced  in  the  dia- 
logue of  Plato,  which  bears  his  name.  The  elo- 
quence of  Gorgias  was  chiefly  calculated  to  tickle 
the  ear  by  antitheses,  alliterations,  the  symmetry  of 
its  parts,  and  similar  artifices.  Two  declamations 
have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Gorgias, 
viz.  the  Apology  of  Palamedes,  and  the  Encomium 
on  Helena,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  doubtful. 
Besides  his  orations,  which  were  mostly  what  the 
Greeks  called  Epideitic  or  speeches  for  display, 
such  as  his  oration  addressed  to  the  assembled 
Greeks  at  Olympia,  Gorgias  also  wrote  loci  com- 
munes. probably  as  rhetorical  exercises  ; a work  on 
dissimilar  and  homogeneous  words,  and  another  on 
rhetoric.  The  works  of  Gorgias  did  not  even 
contain  the  elements  of  a scientific  theory  of  ora- 
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tory,  any  more  than  his  oral  instructions.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  teaching  his  pupils  a variety  of 
rhetorical  artifices,  and  made  them  learn  by  heart 
certain  formulas  relative  to  them.  —2.  Of  Athens, 
gave  instruction  in  rhetoric  to  young  M.  Cicero, 
when  he  was  at  Athens.  He  wrote  a rhetorical 
work,  a Latin  abridgment  of  which  by  Rutiliut 
Lupus  is  still  extant,  under  the  title  Ik  Fujuris 
Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis. 

Gorgo  and  Gorgbnes  (Topydc  and  r Apyorts). 
Homer  mentions  only  one  Gorgo,  who  appears  in 
the  Odyssey  (xi.  633)  as  one  of  the  frightful  phan- 
toms in  Hades:  in  the  Iliad  the  Aegis  of  Athena 
contains  the  head  of  Gorgo,  the  terror  of  her 
enemies.  Hesiod  mentions  3 Oorgones,  Stheno, 
Euryale,  and  Medftsa,  daughters  of  Phorcys  and 
Ceto,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Phorc^des. 
Hesiod  placed  them  in  the  far  W.  in  the  Ocean,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Night  and  the  Ilesperides; 
but  later  traditions  transferred  them  to  Libra.  They 
were  frightful  beings  ; instead  of  hair,  their  heads 
were  covered  with  hissing  serpents  ; and  they  had 
wings,  brazen  claws,  and  enormous  teeth.  Medusa, 
who  alone  of  her  sisters  was  mortal,  was,  according 
to  some  legends,  at  first  a beautiful  maiden,  but 
her  hair  was  changed  into  serpents  by  Athena,  in 
consequence  of  her  having  become  by  Poseidon 
the  mother  of  Chrysaor  and  Pegasus,  in  one  of 
Athena’s  temples.  Her  head  now  became  so  fear- 
ful that  every  one  who  looked  at  it  was  changed 
into  stone.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  which  Per- 
seus had  in  killing  her.  [Perseus.]  Athena  af- 
terwards placed  the  head  in  the  centre  of  her 
shield  or  breastplate. 

Gorton,  Gort^na  (rAprvp,  r Apr  wa:  ToprAvios). 
1.  (Nr.  Hagios  Dkeka  Ru.,  6 miles  from  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Ida),  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Crete, 
on  the  river  Lethaeut,  90  stadia  from  its  harbour 
Lebdn,  and  130  stadia  from  its  other  harbour  Ma- 
talia.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship 
of  Europa,  whence  it  was  called  Hellotis  ; and  it 
was  subsequently  peopled  by  Minyans  and  Tyrr- 
hene-Pelasgians,  whence  it  also  bore  the  name  of 
Larissa.  It  was  the  2nd  city  in  Crete,  being  only 
inferior  to  Cnossus  ; and  on  the  decline  of  the  latter 
place  under  the  Romans,  it  became  the  metropolis 
of  the  island.— 2.  Also  Gortye  (Nr.  Atzikolo  Ru.), 
a town  in  Arcadia  on  the  river  Gortynius,  a tributary 
of  the  Alpheus. 

Gortynla  {Toprwia\  a town  in  Emathia  in 
Macedonia,  of  uncertain  site. 

Gotaraes.  [Arsaces  XX.  XXI.] 

Gothi,  Gothdnea,  Guttdnea,  a powerful  German 
people,  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire.  They  originally  dwelt 
on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the  Baltic  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula,  where  they  are  placed  by  Tacitus;  but 
they  afterwards  migrated  S.,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd  century,  they  appear  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  where  Caracalla  encountered  them  on 
his  march  to  the  E.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Philippus  (a.  d.  244 — 249),  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  a great  part  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Dacia;  and  in  consequence  of  their  settling  in  the 
countries  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Getae  and 
Scythinns,  they  are  frequently  called  both  Getae 
and  Scythians  by  later  writers.  From  the  time  of 
Philippus  the  attacks  of  the  Goths  against  the 
Roman  empire  became  more  frequent  and  more 
destructive.  In  a.  d.  272  the  emperor  Atirclian 
surrendered  to  them  the  whole  of  Dacia.  It  is  about 
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this  time  that  we  find  them  separated  into  2 great 
divisions,  the  Ostrogoths  or  E.  Goths,  and  the 
Visigoths  or  W.  Goths.  The  Ostrogoths  settled  in 
Moesia  and  Pannonia,  while  the  Visigoths  remained 
N.  of  the  Danube. — The  Visigoths  under  their  king 
Alaric  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome 
(410).  A few  years  afterwards  they  settled  per- 
manently in  the  S.  W.  of  Gaul,  and  established  a 
kingdom  of  which  Tolosa  was  the  capital.  From 
thence  they  invaded  Spain,  where  they  also  founded 
a kingdom,  which  lasted  for  more  than  2 centuries, 
till  it  was  overthrown  by  the  Arabs. — The  Ostro- 
goths meantime  had  extended  their  dominions 
almost  up  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople  ; and  the 
emperor  Zeno  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  by  giving 
them  permission  to  invade  and  conquer  Italy. 
Under  their  king  Theodoric  the  Great  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Italy  ( 493).  Theodoric 
took  the  title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  an  Ostrogothic 
dynasty  reigned  in  the  country,  till  it  was  destroyed 
by  Narses,  the  genera)  of  Justinian,  a.  d.  553. — 
The  Ostrogoths  embraced  Christianity  at  an  eariy 
period  ; and  it  was  for  their  use  that  Ulphilas 
translated  the  sacred  Scriptures  into  Gothic,  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century. 

Gothini,  a Celtic  people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Germany, 
subject  to  the  Quadi. 

Grace  Win  us . M.  Jfinlus,  assumed  his  cognomen 
on  account  of  his  friendship  with  C.  Gracchus,  He 
wrote  a work,  De  Potesiatibua,  which  gave  aa 
account  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  magistracies 
from  the  time  of  the  kings.  It  was  addressed  to 
T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  father  of  Cicero's  friend. 
This  work,  which  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
great  value,  is  lost,  but  some  parts  of  it  are  cited 
by  Joannes  Lydus.  [Lvdus.] 

Gracchus,  Sempronlus,  plebeians.  — L Tib.,  a 
distinguished  general  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Ia 
B.C.  216  he  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator,  M. 
Junius  Pern  ; in  215  consul  for  the  first  time  ; and 
in  213  consul  for  the  2nd  time.  In  212  be  fell  in 
battle  against  Mago,  at  Campi  Veteres,  in  Lucanri. 
His  body  was  sent  to  Hannibal,  who  honoured  it 
with  a magnificent  burial.— 2.  Tib.,  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  in  187  ; and  although  personally  hostile 
to  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  he  defended  him  against 
the  attacks  of  the  other  tribunes,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  aristocratical  party.  Soon 
after  this  occurrence  Gracchus  was  rewarded  with 
the  hand  of  Cornelia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  P. 
Scipio  Africanus.  In  181  he  was  praetor,  and  re- 
ceived Hispania  Citerior  as  bis  province,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  great  success  against  the 
Celtibcrians.  After  defeating  them  in  battle,  he 
gained  their  confidence  by  his  justice  and  kindness. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  178  ; and  was  consul  in 
177,  when  he  was  sent  against  the  Sardinians,  who 
revolted.  He  reduced  them  to  complete  submission 
in  176,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  175.  He  brought 
with  him  so  large  a number  of  captives,  that  they 
were  sold  for  a mere  trifle,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  proverb  Sardi  rtnalet.  In  169  he  was  censor 
w'ith  C.  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  was  consul  a 2nd 
time  iu  163. — He  had  12  children  by  Cornelia,  a9 
of  whom  died  at  an  early  age,  except  the  2 tribune*, 
Tiberius  and  Caius,  and  a daughter,  Cornelia,  wb*’ 
w'ns  married  to  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger.— S 
Tib.,  elder  son  of  No.  2,  lost  his  father  at  an  eariy 
age.  He  was  educated  together  with  his  brother 
Caius  by  his  illustrious  mother,  Cornelia,  who  made 
it  the  object  of  her  life  to  render  her  sons  worthy 
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of  their  father  and  of  her  own  ancestor*.  She  was 
assisted  in  the  education  of  her  children  by  eminent 
Greeks,  who  exercised  great  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  the  two  brothers,  and  among  whom  we 
have  especial  mention  of  Diophanes  of  Mytilene, 
Menclaus  of  Marathon,  and  Blossius  of  Cumae. 
Tiberius  was  9 year*  older  than  his  brother  Caius ; 
and  although  they  grew  up  tinder  the  same  influence, 
and  their  characters  resembled  each  other  in  the 
main  outlines,  yet  they  differed  from  each  other  in 
several  important  particulars.  Tiberius  was  inferior 
to  his  brother  in  talent,  hut  surpassed  him  in  the 
amiable  traits  of  his  gentle  nature  : the  simplicity 
of  his  demeanour,  and  his  calm  dignity,  won  for 
him  the  hearts  of  the  people.  His  eloquence,  too, 
formed  a strong  contrast  with  the  passionate  and 
impetuous  harangues  of  Caius ; for  it  was  temperate, 
graceful,  persuasive,  and,  proceeding  as  it  did  from 
the  fulness  of  his  own  heart,  it  found  a ready  en- 
trance into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Tiberius 
served  in  Africa  under  P.  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (146).  In 
137  he  was  quaestor,  and  in  that  capacity  he 
accompanied  the  consul,  Hostilius  Mancinus,  to 
Hispania  Citerior,  where  he  gained  both  the  affec- 
tion of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  victorious  enemy.  The  distressed 
condition  of  the  Roman  people  had  deeply  excited 
the  sympathies  of  Tiberius  As  he  travelled  through 
Etruria  on  hit  journey  to  Spain,  he  observed  with 
grief  and  indignation  the  deserted  state  of  that 
fertile  country ; thousands  of  foreign  slaves  in  chains 
were  employed  in  cultivating  the  land  and  tending 
the  flocks  upon  the  immense  estates  of  the  wealthy, 
while  the  poorer  classes  of  Roman  citizens,  who 
were  thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  had  scarcely 
their  daily  bread  or  a clod  of  earth  to  call  their 
own.  He  resolved  to  use  every  effort  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  by  endeavouring  to  create  an 
industrious  middle  class  of  agriculturists,  and  to 
put  a check  upon  the  unbounded  avarice  of  the 
ruling  party,  whose  covetousness,  combined  with 
the  disasters  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  had  completely 
destroyed  the  middle  class  of  small  landowners. 
With  this  view,  he  offered  himself  as  a candidate 
for  the  tribuneship,  and  obtained  it  for  the  year  1 33. 
The  agrarian  law'  of  Licinius,  which  enacted  that 
no  one  should  possess  more  than  500  jugera  of 
public  land,  had  never  been  repealed,  but  had  for 
a long  series  of  years  been  totally  disregarded.  The 
first  measure,  therefore,  of  Tiberius  was  to  propose 
a bill  to  the  people,  renewing  and  enforcing  the 
Licinian  law,  but  with  the  modification,  that  be- 
aides  the  500  jugera  allotted  by  that  law,  any  one 
might  possess  250  jugera  of  the  public  land  for  each 
of  his  sons.  This  clause,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  2 ; so  that  a father  of  2 sons  might 
occupy  1000  jugera  of  public  land.  The  surplus 
was  to  be  taken  from  them  and  distributed  in  small 
farms  among  the  poor  citizens.  The  business  of 
measuring  and  distributing  the  land  was  to  be 
entrusted  to  triumvirs,  who  were  to  be  elected  as 
a permanent  magistracy.  This  measure  encountered 
.the  most  vehement  opposition  from  the  senate  and 
the  aristocracy,  and  they  got  one  of  the  tribunes 
M.  Octavius,  to  put  his  intercessio  or  veto  upon  the 
bill.  When  neither  persuasions  nor  threats  would 
induce  Octavius  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  the 
people,  upon  the  proposition  of  Tiberius,  deposed 
Octavius  from  his  office.  The  law  was  then  passed; 
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and  ti . .riumvirs  appointed  to  cany  it  into  execu- 
tion were  Tib.  Gracchus.  App.  Claudius,  his  father- 
in-law,  and  his  brother  C.  Gracchus,  who  was  then 
little  more  than  20  years  old,  and  was  serving  in 
the  camp  of  P.  Scipio  at  Numantia.  About  this 
time  Attalus  died,  bequeathing  his  kingdom  and 
his  property  to  the  Roman  people.  Gracchus  there- 
upon proposed  that  this  property  should  be  distri- 
buted among  the  people,  to  enable  the  poor,  who 
were  to  receive  lands,  to  purchase  the  necessary 
implements,  cattle  and  the  like.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  Tiberius  again  offered  himself  as  a candi- 
date. The  senate  declared  that  it  was  illegal  for 
any  one  to  hold  this  office  for  2 consecutive  years  ; 
but  Tiberius  paid  no  attention  to  the  objection. 
While  the  tribes  were  voting,  a band  of  senators, 
headed  by  P.  Scipio  Nasico,  rushed  from  the  senate 
house  iuto  the  forum  and  attacked  the  people. 
Tiberius  was  killed  as  he  was  attempting  to  escape. 
He  was  probably  about  35  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Whatever  were  the  errors  of  Tiberius 
in  legislation,  his  motives  were  pure  ; and  he  died 
the  death  of  a martyr  in  the  protection  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed.  All  the  odium  that  has  for  many 
centuries  been  thrown  upon  Tiberius  and  his  brother 
Caius  arose  from  party  prejudice,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  a misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  a 
Roman  agrarian  law,  which  did  not  deal  with 
private  property,  but  only  with  the  public  land  of 
the  state.  (See  Did.  of  Antiq.  art.  Agrarian  Legrt.') 
—4.  C.f  brother  of  No.  3,  was  in  Spain  at  the  time 
of  his  brother's  murder,  as  has  been  already  stated. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  year  (132), 
but  kept  aloof  from  public  affairs  for  some  years. 
In  126  he  was  quaestor,  and  went  to  Sardinia, 
under  the  consul  L.  Aurelius  Orestes  ; and  there 
gained  the  approbation  of  his  superiors  and  the 
attachment  of  the  soldiers.  The  senate  attempted 
to  keep  him  in  Sardinia,  dreading  hit  popularity  in 
Rome;  but  after  he  had  remained  there  2 years,  he 
left  the  province  without  leave,  and  returned  to  the 
city  in  124.  Urged  on  by  the  popular  wish,  and 
by  the  desire  of  avenging  the  cause  of  his  murdered 
brother,  he  became  a candidate  for  the  tribuneship 
of  the  plebs,and  was  elected  for  the  year  123.  His 
reforms  were  far  more  extensive  than  his  brother's, 
and  such  was  his  influence  with  the  people  that  he 
carried  all  he  proposed ; and  the  senate  were  deprived 
of  some  of  their  most  important  privileges.  His 
first  measure  was  the  renewal  of  tne  agrarian  law 
of  his  brother.  He  next  carried  several  laws  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  en- 
acting, that  the  soldiers  should  be  equipped  at  the 
erpense  of  the  republic ; that  no  person  under  the 
age  of  17  should  be  drafted  for  the  army  ; and 
that  every  month  com  should  be  sold  at  a low 
fixed  price  to  the  poor.  In  order  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  senate,  he  enacted,  that  the  judices  in 
the  judicia  publica,  who  had  hitherto  been  elected 
from  the  senate,  should  in  future  be  chosen  from 
the  equites  ; and  that  in  every  year,  before  the 
consuls  were  elected,  the  senate  should  determine 
the  2 provinces  which  the  consuls  should  have.  No 
branch  of  the  public  administration  appears  to  have 
escaped  his  notice.  lie  gave  a regular  organisation 
to  the  province  of  Asia,  which  had  for  many  years 
been  left  unsettled.  In  order  to  facilitate  inter- 
course between  the  several  pnrts  of  Italy,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  give  employment  to  the  poor,  he 
made  new  roads  in  all  directions,  repaired  the  old 
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ones,  and  set  up  milestones  along  thebh  — Caius 
■was  elected  tribune  again  for  the  following  year, 
12*2.  The  senate,  finding  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
measures  of  Caius,  resolved  if  possible  to  destroy 
his  influence  with  the  people,  that  they  might 
retain  the  government  in  their  own  hands.  For 
this  purpose  they  persuaded  M.  Lirius  Drusus, 
one  of  the  colleagues  of  Caius,  to  propose  measures 
still  more  popular  than  those  of  Caius.  The  people 
allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  by  the  treacherous 
agent  of  the  senate,  and  the  popularity  of  Caius 
gradually  waned.  During  his  absence  in  Africa, 
whither  he  had  gone  as  one  of  the  triumvirs  to 
establish  a colony  at  Carthage,  in  accordance  with 
one  of  his  own  laws,  his  party  had  been  considerably 
weakened  by  the  influence  of  Drusus  and  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  many  of  his  friends  had  deserted  his 
cause.  He  failed  in  obtaining  the  tribuneship  for 
the  following  year  (121);  and  when  his  year  of  office 
expired,  his  enemies  began  to  repeal  several  of  his 
enactments.  Caius  appeared  in  the  forum  to  oppose 
these  proceedings.  One  of  the  attendants  of  the 
consul  Opimius  was  slain  by  the  friends  of  Caius. 
Opimius  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  pretext  to 
persuade  the  senate  to  confer  upon  him  unlimited 
power  to  act  as  he  thought  best  for  the  good  of  the 
republic.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  the  other  friends 
of  Caius,  called  upon  him  to  repel  force  by  force  ; 
but  he  refused  to  arm,  and  while  hit  friends  fought 
in  hit  defence,  he  fled  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies, 
where  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  slave,  whom  he 
had  commanded  to  put  him  to  death.  The  bodies 
of  the  slain,  whose  number  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  3000,  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  their  property 
was  confiscated,  and  their  houses  demolished.  All 
the  other  friends  of  Gracchus  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  there  strangled. 

Gradlvus,  i.  e.  the  marching  (probably  from 
gradior),  a surname  of  Mars,  who  is  hence  called 
• <jrndwui  pater  and  rev  gradivut.  Mars  Gradivus 
hod  a temple  outside  the  porta  Capena  on  the 
Appian  road,  and  it  is  said  that  king  Numa  ap- 
pointed 12  Salii  as  priests  of  this  god. 

Graeae  (rpaToi),  that  is,  u the  old  women,” 
daughters  of  Phorcys  and  Ccto,  were  3 in  number, 
Pephredoy  Enya , and  Dino,  and  were  also  called 
Phorcydes.  They  had  grey  hair  from  their  birth ; 
and  had  only  one  tooth  and  one  eye  in  common, 
which  they  borrowed  from  each  other  when  they 
wanted  them.  They  were  perhaps  marine  dei- 
ties, like  the  other  children  of  Phorcys. 

Graecla  or  Hellas  (tj  'EAAdr),  a country  in 
Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Graeci 
or  Hellenes  ("EAAijvs* ).  Among  the  Greeks  Hello* 
did  not  signify  any  particular  country,  hounded  by 
certain  geographical  limits,  but  was  used  in  general 
to  signify  the  abode  of  the  Hellene*,  wherever  they 
might  happen  to  be  settled.  Thus  the  Greek  co- 
lonies of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  of 
Tarentum  in  Italy,  and  of  Smyrna  in  Asia,  are  said 
to  be  in  Hellas.  In  the  most  ancient  times  Hellas 
was  a small  district  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  in 
which  was  situated  a town  of  the  same  name.  As 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  the  Hellenes,  gra- 
dually spread  over  the  surrounding  country,  their 
name  was  adopted  by  other  tribes,  who  became 
assimilated  in  language,  manners  and  customs  to 
the  original  Hellenes  ; till  at  length  the  whole  of 
the  N.  of  Greece  from  the  Ceraunian  and  Cam- 
bunian  mountains  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus  was 
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designated  by  the  name  of  Hellas.*  Peloponnesus 
was  generally  spoken  of  during  the  flourishing  times 
of  Greek  independence,  as  distinct  from  Hellas 
proper ; but  subsequently  Peloponnesus  and  the 
Greek  islands  were  also  included  under  the  general 
name  of  Hellas,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the 
barbarians.  Still  later  even  Macedonia,  and  the  S. 
part  of  Illyria  were  sometimes  reckoned  part  of 
Hellas.  The  Romans  called  the  land  of  the  Hellenes 
Graecia,  whence  we  have  derived  the  name  of 
Greece.  They  probably  gave  this  name  to  the 
country  from  their  first  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  tribe  of  the  Graeci,  who  were  said  to  be  de- 
scended from  Grace  us,  a son  of  Tbessalus,  and  who 
appear  at  an  early  period  to  have  dwelt  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Epirus. — Hellas  or  Greece  proper,  including 
Peloponnesus,  lies  between  the  36th  and  46th  de- 
grees of  N.  latitude,  and  between  the  2 1 st  and  26th 
degrees  of  E.  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from 
Mt.  Olympus  to  Cape  Taenarus  is  about  250  English 
miles  : its  greatest  breadth  from  the  W.  coast  of 
Acamania  to  Marathon  in  Attica  is  about  180 
miles.  Its  area  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Por- 
tugal. On  the  N.  it  was  separated  by  the  Cam  hu- 
man and  Ceraunian  mountains  from  Macedonia  and 
Illyria  ; and  on  the  other  3 sides  it  is  bounded  by 
the  sea,  namely,  by  the  Ionian  sea  on  the  W.,  and 
by  the  Aegaean  on  the  E.  and  S.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  mountainous  countries  of  Europe,  and  possesses 
few  extensive  plains  and  few  continuous  valleys. 
The  inhabitants  were  thus  separated  from  one 
another  by  barriers  which  it  was  not  easy  to  sur- 
mount, and  were  naturally  led  to  form  separate  poli- 
tical communities.  At  a later  time  the  N.  of  Greece 
was  generally  divided  into  10  districts:  Epirus, 
Thbssalia,  Acarnania,  Aetolia,  Dorm,  Lo- 
cris,  Phocis,  Boeotia,  Attica  and  Mbgarix. 
The  S.  of  Greece  or  Peloponnesus  was  usually 
divided  into  10  districts  likewise:  Corinthia, 
SlCYONIA,  pH  LI  ASIA,  AcHAIA,  ELIS,  MrssKMa, 
Lacomca,  Cynuria,  Argolis  and  Arcadia. 
An  account  of  the  geography,  early  inhabitants, 
and  history  of  each  of  these  districts  is  given  in 
separate  articles.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
here  that  before  the  Hellenes  had  spread  over  the 
country,  it  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  whoa 
the  Greeks  call  by  the  general  name  of  barbarians. 
Of  these  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Pclasgiana, 
who  had  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and  from 
whom  a considerable  part  of  the  Greek  population 
was  undoubtedly  descended.  These  Pelasgims 
were  a branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  race, 
and  spoke  a language  akin  to  that  of  the  Hellenes, 
whence  the  amalgamation  of  the  2 races  was  ren- 
dered much  easier.  [Prlasgi.]  The  Hellenes 
traced  their  origin  to  a mythical  ancestor  Hellen. 
from  whose  sons  and  grandsons  they  were  divided 
into  the  4 great  tribes  of  Dorians,  Aeolian*, 
Achaeans  and  Ionian*.  [Hkllkn.J 

Graecla  Magna  orG.  Major  (4 ntyd\ri'LW*i\ 
n name  given  to  the  districts  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
inhabited  by  the  Greeks.  This  name  was  never 
used  simply  to  indicate  the  S.  of  Italy  ; it  was 
always  confined  to  the  Greek  cities  and  their  terri- 
tories, and  did  not  include  the  surrounding  districts, 
inhabited  by  the  Italian  tribes.  It  appears  to  hare 
been  applied  chiefly  to  the  cities  ou  the  Tarem.n* 

• Kpirtu  is.  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  usu*.  j in- 
cluded in  Hellas  by  modern  geographer*,  bul  **i 
excluded  by  the  Creeks  themselves,  as  the  Eptrots  vert 
not  regarded  as  genuine  Hellenes. 
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The  Gorgon  Medusa. 

(Marble  Head,  at  Munich.)  Page  2*6. 


presenting  a Soul  to  Hades  (Pluto)  and  Persephone  (Proserpine). 


(Piet.  Ant.  Sepolcri  Naaomun,  pi.  8.)  Pages  2U0,  ill. 


Ganymede*.  (Visconti.  Mus.  Pio.  Clem.,  vol.  8,  tav. 
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gulf,  Tarentum,  Sybaris,  Croton,  Caul  on  in,  Siris 
(Heraclea),  Metapontum,  Locri  and  Rhegium;  but 
it  also  included  the  Greek  cities  on  the  W.  coast, 
such  as  Cumae  and  Neapolis.  Strabo  extends  the 
appellation  even  to  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful;  whether  it  was  given 
to  the  Greek  cities  by  the  Italian  tribes  from  their 
admiring  the  magnificence  of  these  cities,  or  whether 
it  was  assumed  by  the  inhabitants  themselves  out 
of  vanity  and  ostentation,  to  show  their  superiority 
to  the  mother  country. 

Gramplufl  Mons  (Grampian  Hills),  a range  of 
mountains  in  Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia,  se- 
parating the  Highlands  and  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
Agricola  penetrated  as  far  as  these  mountains  and 
defeated  Galgacus  at  their  foot 

Granicus  (rparucos  : Koja-Ckat ),  a river  of 
Mvsia  Minor,  rising  in  M.  Cotylus,  the  N.  summit 
of  Ida,  flowing  N.E.  through  the  plain  of  Adrastea, 
and  falling  into  the  Propontis  ( Sea  of  Marmara) 
E.  of  Priapus : memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  first 
of  the  3 great  victories  by  which  Alexander  the 
Great  overthrew  the  Persian  empire  (b.  c.  334 ), 
and,  in  a less  degree,  for  a victory  gained  upon  its 
banks  bv  Lucullus  over  Mithridates,  b.  c.  73. 

Grams  (Tpdm : Khisht ),  a river  of  Persia,  with 
a royal  palace  on  its  banks.  It  fell  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  near  Taoce. 

Q.  Granins,  a clerk  employed  by  the  auc- 
tioneers at  Rome  to  collect  the  money  at  sales, 
lived  about  b.  c.  HO.  Although  his  occupation 
was  humble,  his  wit  and  caustic  humour  rendered 
him  famous  among  his  contemporaries,  and  have 
transmitted  his  name  to  posterity. 

Granna  {Tpavova : Grown),  a river  in  the  land 
of  the  Qoadi  and  the  S.  E.  of  Germany,  and  a 
tributary  of  the  Danube,  on  the  banks  of  which  M. 
Aurelius  wrote  the  1st  book  of  his  Meditations. 
Gr&tlae.  [Charites.] 

Gritlinus.  L Emperor  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, a.  d.  367 — 383.  son  of  Valentinian  I.,  was 
raised  by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  in  367, 
when  he  was  only  8 years  old.  On  the  death  of 
Valentinian  in  37 5,  Gratian  did  not  succeed  to  the 
sole  sovereignty  ; as  Valentinian  II.,  the  half  bro- 
ther of  Augustus,  was  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the 
troops.  By  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Valena  (378), 
the  Eastern  empire  devolved  upon  him ; but  the 
danger  to  which  the  E.  was  exposed  from  the  Goths 
led  Gratian  to  send  for  Theodosius,  and  appoint  , 
him  emperor  of  the  E.  (379).  Gratian  was  fond 
of  quiet  and  repose,  and  was  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  ecclesiastics,  especially  of  Ambrose  of 
Milan.  He  became  unpopular  with  the  army. 
Maximus  was  declared  emperor  in  Britain,  and 
crowed  over  to  Gaul,  where  he  defeated  Gratian, 
who  was  overtaken  and  slain  in  his  flight  after 
the  bottle.— 2.  A usurper,  who  assumed  the  pnrple 
in  Britain,  and  was  murdered  by  his  troops  about 
4 months  after  his  elevation  (407).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Constantine.  [Constantinus,  No.  3.] 
Gratianfipfilis.  [Cularo.] 

Gratiirum  Collie  (XapiT««/  \6<pos , Herod,  iv. 
175  : Hills  of  Tarhounah),  n range  of  w'ooded  hills 
running  parallel  to  the  coast  of  N.  Africa  between 
the  Svrtes,and  containing  the  source  of  theCiNYPS 
and  the  other  small  rivers  of  that  ct*ast. 

Gratlut  Faliscua.  [Faliscus.] 

Gratae,  Valerias,  procurator  of  Judaea  from 
a.  d.  15  to  27,  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Pontius  Pilate. 
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Graviscae,  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria,  subject 
to  Tarquinii,  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  a.  c.  1 83, 
and  received  new  colonists  under  Augustus.  It 
was  situated  in  the  Maremma,  and  its  air  was  un- 
healthy (t ntempestae  Graviscae,  Virg.  Aen.  x.  184); 
whence  the  ancients  ridiculously  derived  its  name 
from  a'cr  gravis.  Its  ruins  are  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Marta,  about  2 miles  from  the  sea,  where 
are  the  remains  of  a magnificent  arch. 

Gregdras,  Nicephoros,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Byzantine  historians,  was  born  about  a.  d. 
1295,  and  died  about  1359.  His  principal  work 
is  entitled  Historia  Byzantina.  It  is  in  38  books, 
of  which  only  24  have  been  printed.  It  begins 
with  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
in  1204,  and  goes  down  to  1359  ; the  24  printed 
books  contain  the  period  from  1204  to  1351. 
Edited  by  Schopen,  Bonn,  1829. 

Grftgdrlui  (T pnytpios).  1.  Surnamed  N&xian- 
zenus,  and  usually  called  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
was  bom  in  a village  near  Naxianzus  in  Cappa- 
docia about  a.  D.  320.  Iiis  father  took  the  great- 
est pains  with  his  education,  and  he  afterwards 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  Athens,  where  he  earned 
the  greatest  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  rhetoric, 
philosophy,  and  mathematics.  Among  his  fellow 
students  was  Julian,  the  future  emperor,  and  Basil, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  formed  a most  intimate 
friendship.  Gregory  appears  to  have  remained  at 
Athens  about  6 years  (350 — 356),  and  then  re- 
turned home.  Having  received  ordination,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Nazianzut,  where  he  discharged 
his  duties  as  a presbyter,  and  assisted  his  aged 
father,  who  was  bishop  of  the  town.  In  372  he 
was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  bishopric  ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  374,  he  refused 
to  continue  bishop  of  Nazianzut,  as  he  was  averse 
from  public  life,  and  fond  of  solitary  meditation. 
After  living  some  years  in  retirement,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Constantinople  in  379,  in  order  to  defend 
the  orthodox  faith  against  the  Arians  and  other 
heretics.  In  380  he  was  made  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  emperor  Theodosius  ; but  he 
resigned  the  office  in  the  following  year  (381),  and 
withdrew  altogether  from  public  life.  He  lived  in  so- 
litude at  his  paternal  estate  at  Nazianzus,  and  there 
he  died  in  389  or  390.  His  extant  works  are,  1. 
Orations  or  Sermons  ; 2.  Letters  ; 3.  Poems.  His 
discourses,  though  sometimes  really  eloquent,  are 
generally  nothing  more  than  favourable  specimens 
of  the  rhetoric  of  the  schools.  He  is  more  earnest 
than  Chrysostom,  but  not  so  ornamental.  He  is 
more  artificial,  but  also  more  attractive,  than  Basil. 
Edited  by  More  11,  Paris,  2 vols.  fol.,  1609 — 1611, 
reprinted  1630.  Of  the  Benedictine  edition,  only 
the  first  volume  containing  the  discourses,  was 
published,  Paris,  1778.  — 2.  Nyuenus,  bishop  of 
Nvssa  in  Cappadocia,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Basil,  and  was  born  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
about  331.  He  was  made  bishop  of  Nyssa  about 
372,  and,  like  his  brother  Basil  and  their  friend 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  was  one  of  the  pillars  of 
orthodoxy.  He  died  soon  after  394.  Like  his 
brother,  he  was  an  eminent  rhetorician,  but  his 
oratory  often  offends  by  its  extravagance.  His 
works  are  edited  by  Morell  and  G reiser.  2 vols. 
fbl.  Paris,  1615 — 1618.— 3.  Mimamed  Thauma- 
turgus,  from  his  miracles,  was  born  at  Neocne- 
sarea  in  Cappadocia,  of  honthen  parents.  He  was 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Origen,  about  234, 
and  subsequently  became  the  bishop  of  his  native 
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town.  He  died  eoon  after  265.  Hi*  work*  are 
not  numerous.  The  best  edition  is  the  one  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1622. 

Grudli,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  subject  to  the 
Nervii,  N.  of  the  Scheldt. 

Omm en turn  (Grumentinus  : II  Palazzo),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Lucania  on  the  road  from 
Beneventum  to  Heraclea,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Gryllus  (rpdAAof),  elder  son  of  Xenophon,  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.  c.  362,  after  he  had, 
according  to  some  accounts,  given  Epaminonda*  his 
mortal  wound. 

(Jr^nia  or  -lum  ( Yptv* to,  T ptivior),  a very  ancient 
fortified  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Elaiticus,  in 
the  S.  of  Mysia,  between  Elaea  and  Myrina,  70 
stadia  from  the  former  and  40  from  the  latter; 
celebrated  for  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who 
is  hence  called  Grynaeos  Apollo  (Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
345).  It  possessed  nlso  a good  harbour.  Pnrmcnion, 
the  general  of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  city  and 
sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  was  never  again 
restored. 

Gryps  or  Gryphua  (Tpity),  a griffin,  a fabulous 
animal,  dwelling  in  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  be- 
tween the  Hyperlwreans  and  the  one-eyed  Ari- 
maspians,  and  guarding  the  gold  of  the  north.  The 
Arimaspians  mounted  on  horseback,  and  attempted 
to  steal  the  gold,  and  hence  arose  the  hostility  be- 
tween the  horse  and  the  griffin.  The  body  of  the 
griffin  was  that  of  a lion,  while  the  head  and  wings 
were  those  of  an  eagle.  It  is  probable  that  the 
origin  of  the  belief  in  griffins  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  East,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  very  an- 
cient. They  are  also  mentioned  among  the  fabulous 
animals  wfiich  guarded  the  gold  of  India. 

Gugerni  or  Guherai,  a people  of  Germany,  pro- 
bably of  the  same  race  as  the  Signmbri,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  settled  on  its  left  bank,  between  the 
Ubii  and  Batavi. 

Gulusta,  a N timid ian,  2nd  son  of  Masinissa, 
and  brother  to  Micipsa  and  Mastanabal.  On  the 
death  of  Masinissa,  in  aa  149,  he  succeeded 
along  with  his  brothers  to  the  dominions  of  their 
father.  He  left  a son,  named  Massiva. 

Gflraeus  (Tovpcuos,  rajpoias),  a river  of  India, 
flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Guiaei  (in  the 
N.W.  of  the  Punjab ),  into  the  Cophen. 

Guttftnes.  [Gothl] 

GjfftroB  or  GjftLra  (fl  T vapor,  rb  Tuo pa:  Tvapevs: 
Chiura  or  Jura ),  one  of  the  Cyclades,  a small  island 
8.  W.  of  Andros,  poor  and  unproductive,  and  in- 
habited only  by  fishermen.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors it  was  a place  of  banishment  (A tide  aliquid 
brevibut  Gyaris  et  cartyre  d upturn,  Juv.  i.  73.) 

Gfes  or  Gyges  (Turjr,  iVyjir),  son  of  Uranus 
(Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth),  one  of  the  giants  with 
100  hands,  who  made  war  upon  the  gods. 

Gygaeus  Lacus  (r)  Tuycdii  : Jjake  of  Mar- 
mora),  a small  lake  in  Lydia,  between  the  rivers 
Hernias  and  Hyllus,  N of  Sardis  the  necropolis  of 
which  city  was  on  its  banks.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Coloe. 

Gyges  (TifyijO,  the  first  king  of  Lydia  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Mermnadae,  dethroned  Candaules, 
and  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  as  related  under 
Candaulbs.  He  reigned  b.  c.  716 — 678.  He 
sent  magnificent  presents  to  Delphi,  and  carried  on 
various  wars  with  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  such 
as  Miletus  Smyrna,  Colophon,  and  Magnesia. 
* Tho  riches  of  Gy  get”  became  a proverb. 
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G$lippui  (Ti/Aiinror),  a Spartan,  son  of  Clcsiw 
dridas,  was  sent  as  the  Spartan  commander  to 
Syracuse,  to  oppose  the  Athenians  B.  c.  414. 
Under  his  command  the  Syracusans  annihilated 
the  great  Athenian  armament,  and  took  Donot- 
thenes  and  Nicias  prisoners  413.  In  404  he  was 
commissioned  by  Lysander,  after  the  capture  of- 
Athens  to  carry  home  the  treasure ; but  by  open- 
ing the  seams  of  the  sacks  underneath,  he  ab- 
stracted  a considerable  portion.  The  theft  was 
discovered,  and  Gylippus  went  at  once  into  exile. 
— The  syllable  ToA.-  in  the  name  of  Gylippus  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Latin  GUvtu. 

Gymneslae.  [Bal  bares.] 

GynaecopSlis  (TuyauKAiroKis,  or  YwaucS* 
a city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  between  Hennopolis 
and  Momemphia.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  N'otnos 
Gynaeco  polite*. 

Gyndea  (ruribjy),  a river  of  Assyris  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Matieni  (in  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan ),  and  flowing  into  the  Tigris  celebmcd 
through  the  story  that  Cyrus  the  Great  drew  of  its 
waters  by  360  channels.  (Herod,  i.  189.)  It  is 
very  difficult  to  identify  this  river : perhaps  it  is 
the  same  as  the  Delas  or  Silla  (Diala),  which  fails 
into  the  Tigris  just  above  Ctesiphon  and  Seleuca. 
It  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  Sindes  of  Tacitus 
(Ann.  xi.  10.)  is  the  same  river. 

Gyrtdn,  Gyrtona  (Tvprvr,  rvpramj:  Tv  primes: 
nr.  Talari  Ru.),  an  ancient  town  in  Pelaagiotii  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus. 

Gytheum,  Gythlum  (rh  r v6*u>rt  Tv6ior:  Tvki- 
TTit : Palaeopotis  nr.  MaraUumm ),  an  ancient  town  on 
the  coast  of  Laconia,  founded  by  the  Achaeans,  lay 
near  the  head  of  the  Laconian  bay,  S.  W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurotaa.  It  served  as  the  harbour 
of  Sparta,  and  was  important  in  a military  point  of 
view.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Lacedaemonian  deft 
was  stationed  at  Gytheum,  and  here  the  Athenian* 
under  Tolmides  burnt  the  Lacedaemonian  arsenal, 
B.  a 455.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (370}  it 
was  taken  by  Epaminondas.  In  195  it  was  taken 
by  Flamininus,  and  made  independent  of  Nahis, 
tyrant  of  Sparta;  whereupon  it  joined  the  Achaean 
league. 

Gyzantes  (rufovrst),  a people  in  the  W.  part  of 
Libya  (N.  Africa),  whoae  country  was  rich  in 
honey  and  wax.  They  seem  to  have  dwelt  in 
Bysacium. 


H. 

H&dSi  or  PlltO  ("A<5t??,  riAoirrojv,  or  poetically 
’Ai8»jj,  'A'iZuvtvs,  nAoureuj),  the  God  of  the  Ne- 
ther World.  Plato  observes  that  people  preferred 
calling  him  Pluto  (the  giver  of  wealth)  to  pronoun- 
cing the  dreaded  name  of  Hades  or  Aides.  Hewe 
we  find  that  in  ordinary  life  and  in  the  mysteries 
the  name  Pluto  became  generally  established,  while 
the  poets  preferred  the  ancient  name  Aides  or  the 
form  Plut«> us.  The  Roman  poets  use  the  osa** 
Dis,  Ore  us,  and  Tartarus,  as  synonymous  with 
Pluto,  for  the  god  of  the  Nether  World.  Hade* 
was  son  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and  brother  <* 
Zeus  and  Poseidon.  His  wife  was  Persephfoe  or 
Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Demeter,  whom  bf 
carried  oiF  from  the  upper  world,  as  is  related  el**- 
where.  [See  p.  212.]  In  the  division  of  th# 
world  among  the  3 brothers,  Hades  obtained 
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Nether  World,  the  abode  of  the  shades,  over  which 
he  ruled.  Hence  he  ia  called  the  infernal  Zeu« 
(Zeus  jcaraxddnos),  or  the  king  of  the  shade*  (4*^*4 
input*).  He  possessed  a helmet  which  rendered 
the  wearer  invisible,  and  later  traditions  stated 
that  this  helmet  was  given  him  as  a present  by 
the  Cyclopes  after  their  delivery  from  Tartarus. 
Ancient  story  mentions  both  gods  and  men  who 
were  honoured  by  Hades  with  the  temporary  use 
of  this  helmet.  His  character  is  described  as  fierce 
and  inexorable,  whence  of  all  the  gods  he  was  most 
hated  by  mortals.  He  kept  the  gates  of  the 
lower  world  closed  (and  is  therefore  called  Ilu- 
X dpnjs),  that  no  shades  mioht  be  able  to  escape 
or  return  to  the  region  of  light  When  mortals 
invoked  him,  they  struck  the  earth  with  their 
hands  ; the  sacrifices  which  were  offered  to  him  and 
Persephone  consisted  of  black  sheep ; and  the 
person  who  offered  the  sacrifice  had  to  turn  away 
his  face.  The  ensign  of  his  power  was  a staff, 
with  which,  like  Hermes*  he  drove  the  shades 
into  the  lower  world.  There  he  sat  upon  a throne 
with  his  consort  Persephone.  Like  the  other  gods, 
he  was  not  a faithful  husband  ; the  Furies  are  called 
his  daughters ; the  nymph  Mintho,  whom  he  loved, 
was  metamorphosed  by  Persephone  into  the  plant 
called  mint ; and  the  nymph  Leuce,  with  whom  he 
was  likewise  in  love,  was  changed  by  him  after 
her  death  into  a white  poplar,  and  transferred  to 
Elysium.  Being  the  king  of  the  lower  world, 
Pluto  is  the  giver  of  all  the  blessings  that  come 
from  the  earth  : he  is  the  possessor  and  giver  of  all 
the  metals  contained  in  the  earth,  and  hence  bis 
name  Pluto.  He  bears  several  surnames  referring 
to  his  ultimately  assembling  all  mortals  in  his 
kingdom,  and  bringing  them  to  rest  and  peace  ; 
such  as  Polydegmon,  Polydetiet , Ciynumus , Ac. 
He  was  worshipped  throughout  Greece  and  Italy. 
We  possess  few  representations  of  this  divinity, 
but  in  those  which  still  exist,  he  resembles  bis 
brother  Zens  and  Poseidon,  except  that  his  hair 
falls  down  his  forehead,  and  that  his  appearance  is 
dark  and  gloomy.  His  ordinary  attributes  are  the 
key  of  Hades  and  Cerberus.  In  Homer  Aides  is 
invariably  the  name  of  the  god  ; but  in  later  times 
it  was  transferred  to  his  house,  his  abode  or  king- 
dom, so  that  it  became  a name  for  the  nether  world. 

Hadrknuin.  [Aoranum.J 

Hadrla.  (Adria.) 

Hadrianopolis  ('A&pia*6iro\is  : ' KbptavonoM- 
-r»ff : A driannple \ a town  in  Thrace  on  the  right 
bank  of -the  Hebrus,  in  an  extensive  plain,  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  It  was  strongly  for- 
tified ; possessed  an  extensive  commerce  ; and  in 
the  middle  ages  was  the  most  important  town  in 
the  country  after  Constantinople. 

Hadrlinothera  or  -ae  (‘ASpuu'otf^pa),  a city  in 
>fvsia,  between  Pergamus  and  Milctopolis,  founded 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

' Hadrianus.  P.  Aellus,  usually  called  Hadrian, 
Roman  emperor,  a.  n.  117 — 138,  was  bom  at 
Rome,  a.  d.  76.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of 
10,  and  was  brought  up  by  his  kinsman  Ulpius 
Trajan  us  (afterwards  emperor)  and  by  Caelius  At- 
tianusw  From  an  early  age  he  studied  with  zeal  the 
Greek  language  and  literature.  At  the  age  of  15  he 
went  to  Spain,  where  he  entered  upon  his  military 
career;  and  he  subsequently  served  as  military  tribune 
in  Lower  Moeeia.  After  the  elevation  of  Trajan  to 
the  throne  (98),  he  married  Julia  Sabina,  a grand- 
daughter of  Trajan’s  sister  Marciano.  This  mar- 
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riage  was  brought  about  through  the  influence  of 
Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan  ; and  from  this  time 
Hadrian  rose  rapidly  in  the  emperor's  favour.  He 
was  raised  successively  to  the  quaestorship  (101), 
praetorship  (107 ),  and  consulship  (199).  He  ac- 
companied Trajan  in  most  of  his  expeditions,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  second  war  agninst 
the  Dacians,  104 — 106  ; was  made  governor  of 
Pannonia  in  108  ; and  subsequently  fought  under 
Trajan  against  the  Parthians,  When  Trajan’s 
serious  illness  obliged  him  to  leave  the  E.,  he  placed 
Hadrian  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Trajan  died  at 
Cilicia  on  his  journey  to  Rome  (117).  Hadrian, 
who  pretended  that  he  had  been  adopted  by 
Trajan,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legions  in 
Syria,  and  the  semte  ratified  the  election.  Ha- 
drian’s first  care  was  to  make  peace  with  the  Par- 
thian s,  which  he  obtained  by  relinquishing  the 
conquests  of  Trajan,  K.  of  the  Euphrates.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  118  ; but  almost  immediately 
afterwards  set  out  for  Moesia,  in  consequence  of  the 
invasion  of  this  province  by  the  Sarmatians.  After 
making  peace  with  the  Sarmatians,  and  suppressing 
a formidable  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed 
against  his  life  by  some  of  the  roost  distinguished 
Roman  nobles,  all  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  he 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
He  sought  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  senate  by 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  and  liberal  largesses,  and  he 
also  cancelled  all  arrears  of  taxes  due  to  the  state 
for  the  last  15  years.  The  remainder  of  Hadrian’s 
reign  was  disturbed  by  few  wars.  He  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  in  travelling  through  the 
various  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  order  that  he 
might  inspect  personally  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
provinces,  and  apply  the  necessary  remedies  wher- 
ever mismanagement  was  discovered.  He  com- 
menced these  travels  in  119,  visiting  first  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain,  in  the  latter  of  which  coun- 
tries he  caused  a wall  to  be  built  from  the  Solway 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  He  afterwards 
visited  Spain,  Africa,  and  the  E.,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Athens  for  3 years  (123—126). 
Athens  was  his  favourite  city,  and  he  conferred 
upon  its  inhabitants  many  privileges.  The  most 
important  war  during  his  reign  was  that  against 
the  Jews,  which  broke  out  in  1 3h  The  Jews  had 
revolted  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  a 
colony  under  the  name  of  Aelia  Capitolina  on  the 
site  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  their  having  been  forbid- 
den to  practise  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  war  was 
carried  on  by  the  Jews  as  a national  struggle  with 
the  most  desperate  fury,  and  was  not  brought  to  an 
end  till  1 36,  after  the  country  had  been  nearly  re- 
duced to  a wilderness.  During  the  last  few  years  of 
Hadrian's  life,  his  health  failed.  He  became  sus- 
picious and  cruel,  and  put  to  death  several  persons  of 
distinction.  As  he  had  no  children,  he  adopted  L. 
A el  ius  Veins,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Caesar  in  1 36. 
Vems  died  on  the  1st  of  January,  138,  whereupon 
Hadrian  adopted  Antoninus,  afterwards  suroanied 
Pius,  and  conferred  upon  him  likewise  the  title  of 
Caesar.  In  July  in  the  same  year,  Hadrian  him- 
self died  in  his  62nd  year,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Antoninus.  — The  reign  of  Hadrian  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  Roman  his- 
tory. His  policy  was  to  presene  peace  with  foreign 
nations,  and  not  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
empire,  but  to  secure  the  old  provinces,  and  promote 
their  welfare.  He  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  provinces  as  well  us 
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in  Italy.  Hi*  reign  form*  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Homan  jurisprudence.  It  was  at  Hadrian's  com- 
mand that  the  jurist  Salvius  Julianas  drew  up  the 
rdictum  per/xtuvm,  which  formed  a fixed  code  of 
laws.  Some  of  the  laws  promulgated  by  Hadrian 
are  of  a truly  humane  character,  and  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  public  morality  of  the  time.  The  va- 
rious cities  which  he  visited  received  marks  of  his 
favour  or  liberality ; in  many  places  he  built  aquae- 
ducts.  and  in  others  harbours  or  other  public  build- 
ings, either  for  use  or  ornament.  But  what  has 
rendered  his  name  more  illustrious  than  any  thing 
else  are  the  numerous  and  magnificent  architectural 
works  which  he  planned  and  commenced  during 
his  travels,  especially  at  Athens,  in  the  S.  part  of 
which  he  built  an  entirely  new  city,  Adrianopoli*. 
We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  account  of  the  nume- 
rous buildings  he  erected  ; it  is  sufficient  to  direct 
attention  to  his  villa  at  Tibur,  which  has  been  a 
real  mine  of  treasures  of  art,  and  his  mausoleum  at 
Rome,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
castle  of  St  Angela  Hadrian  was  a patron  of  learn- 
ing and  literature,  as  well  as  of  the  arts,  and  he 
cultivated  the  society  of  poets,  scholars,  rhetoricians, 
and  philosophers.  He  founded  at  Home  a scientific 
institution  under  the  name  of  Athenaeum,  which 
continued  to  flourish  for  a long  time  after  him.  He 
was  himself  an  author,  and  wrote  numerous  works 
both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  all  of  which  are  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Anthologies. 

Hadri&nns,  the  rhetorician.  [Adrianus.] 

Hadrftmetum  or  AdrumStum  (’A bpO/nj : ffam- 
tociwi),  a flourishing  city  founded  by  the  Phoenicians 
in  N.  Africa,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bycaxena,  of  which 
district  it  was  the  capital  under  the  Romans.  Trajan 
made  it  a colony  ; and  it  was  afterwards  called 
Justinianopolis. 

Haemon  (A Xuwv).  1.  Son  of  Pelasgus  and  fa- 
ther of  Thessalus,  from  whom  the  ancient  name  of 
Thessaly,  Haemonia  or  Aemonia,  was  believed 
to  be  derived.  The  Roman  poets  frequently  use 
the  adjective  llaemcmitu  as  equivalent  to  Thes- 
salian. — 2.  Son  of  Lvcnon,  and  the  reputed 
founder  of  llaemonia  in  Arcadia.  — 3.  Son  of 
Creon  of  Thebes,  was  destroyed,  according  to  some 
accounts,  by  the  sphinx.  But,  according  to  other 
traditions,  he  was  in  love  with  Antigone,  and  killed 
himself  on  hearing  that  she  was  condemned  by  his 
father  to  be  entombed  alive. 

Haem8nla  (A luovia).  [Haemon,  No.  1.] 

Haemus  (AI/mjs),  son  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia, 
wife  of  Rhodope,  and  father  of  Hebrus.  As  he 
and  his  wife  presumed  to  assume  the  names  of 
Zeus  and  Ilera,  both  were  metamorphosed  into 
mountains. 

Haemus  (6  Aiuot,  rb  Atpor:  Balkan)*  a lofty 
range  of  mountains,  separating  Thrace  and  Moesia, 
extended  from  M.  Scoraius,  or,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, from  M.  Rhodope  on  the  W.  to  the  Black 
Sea  on  the  E.  The  name  is  probably  connected  * 
with  the  Sanscrit  kima  (whence  comes  the  word 
ffimalut/a ).  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 

haunt ; and  the  mountains  were  so  called  on  account 
of  their  cold  and  snowy  climate.  The  height  of 
these  mountains  was  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  an-  J 
cients : the  mean  height  does  not  exceed  3000  or 
4000  feet  aliove  the  sea.  There  are  several  passes 
over  them  ; but  the  one  most  used  in  antiquity  was  ! 
in  the  W.  part  of  the  range,  called  44  Succi  ” or 
**  Succorum  angustiae,*’  also  44  Porta  Trajani  " , 
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(Stnlu  Derbend ),  between  Philippopolis  and  Ser- 
dica.  The  later  province  of  44  Haemimontns  44  in 
Thrace  derived  its  name  from  this  mountain. 

Ha  gulls  CAyvovs*  -ovrroi : 'Ayvobtuos : nr. 
Marfatpulo),  a demui  in  Attica,  W.  of  Paean  ia, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

Halae  (*AAoi,  “AAax,  ’ AAo/ : 'AA<mus).  L H. 
Arapheuldes  ('ApcuprjviSfi)*  a demus  in  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis,  was  situated  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Attica,  and  served  as  the  harbour  of 
Brauron  : it  possessed  a temple  of  Anemia.— 2.  H. 
Aexdnldea  (At (a/viSrs),  a demus  in  Attica,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  situated  on  the  W.  coast. 
— 3.  A town,  formerly  of  the  Opuntii  Locri,  after- 
wards of  Boeotia,  situated  on  the  Opuntian  gulf. 

Holes  (~A\rjs).  1.  A river  of  Ionia  in  Asia 
Minor,  near  Colophon,  celebrated  for  the  coldness 
of  its  water.  — 2.  A river  in  the  island  of  Cos. 

Halesa  (* A Aanra : Haleslnus  : Torre  di  Pitti - 
neo),  a town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  on  the 
river  Hal&sus  ( Pitlineo ),  was  founded  by  the 
Greek  mercenaries  of  Archonides.  a chief  of  the 
Siculi,  and  was  originally  called  ArchonidioiL  It 
became  a place  of  considerable  importance,  and  was 
in  later  times  a mnnicipium.  exempt  from  taxes. 

HalesuB,  a chief  of  the  Auruncans  and  Oscans. 
the  son  of  a soothsayer,  and  an  ally  of  Timms,  was 
slain  by  Evander.  He  came  to  Italy  from  Argos 
in  Greece,  whence  he  is  called  Apamenmonms* 
Atrides,  or  A rpolicut.  He  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Falerii. 

Halex.  [Alex.] 

Haliacmon  ('A\i<v<aw.  Vtstrixn),  an  impor- 
tant river  in  Macedonia,  rises  in  the  Tymphaean 
mountains,  flows  first  S.E.  through  Elimaea.  then 
N.E.  forming  the  boundary  between  Eordaea  and 
Pierio,  and  falls  into  the  Thermaic  gulf  in  Bot- 
tiaeis.  Caesar  ( B . C.  iiL  36)  incorrectly  makes  it 
the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Haliartui  f AAlaprot : 'AKidpries:  Afazi ),  an 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia  on  the  S.  of  the  lake  Co- 
pais.  It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  in  his  invasion 
of  Greece  (b.  c.  480),  but  was  rebuilt,  and  appears 
as  an  important  place  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Under  its  walls  Ly sander  lost  his  life  (395).  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  (171),  because  it 
supported  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  its  ter- 
ritory was  given  to  the  Athenians. 

Hollas  (‘AAiar  : *AAisvj),  a district  on  the  coast 
of  Argolis  between  Asine  and  Hermione,  so  called 
because  fishing  was  the  chief  occupation  of  its  in- 
habitants. Their  town  was  called  Hallae  (’AAtai) 
or  Halids  ('AAiwj). 

Halicarnassus  ^ 'AXivopvcurods,  Ion.  'A  Ai«rapnj<r- 
<rdt : ' AAinapyauratvs , Hnlicamassensis,  Haliearnaa- 
sius:  Bud  mm , Ru.),  a celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
stood  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Caria,  on  the  N.  const  of 
the  Sinus  Ceramicus,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Co*. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dorians  from 
Troezene.  and  was  at  first  called  Zepbvra.  It  was 
one  of  the  6 cities  that  originally  formed  the  Dorian 
Hexapolis,  but  it  was  early  excluded  from  the  confe- 
deracy. as  a punishment  for  the  violation,  by  one  of 
its  citizens,  of  a Inw  connected  with  the  common 
worship  of  the  Triopian  Apollo.  (Herod,  i.  I4i) 
With  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  it  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  at  an  early  period 
of  whose  rule  Lygdamis  made  himself  tyrant  of  th^ 
city,  and  founded  a dynasty  which  lasted  for  some 
generations.  His  daughter  Artemisia  assisted  Xerxes 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece  [Artemisia,  No. 
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1].  Her  grandson  Lygdamis  was  overthrown  by 
■ revolution,  in  which  Herodotus  is  said  to  have 
taken  part  [Herodotus].  In  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  we  find  Halicarnassus,  with  the  other  Dorian 
cities  of  Caria,  on  the  side  of  the  Athenians  ; but  we 
do  not  know  what  was  its  form  of  government,  until 
the  reestablishment,  by  Hbcatomnub,  of  a dynasty 
ruling  over  all  Caria,  with  its  capital  first  at 
Mrlasa,  and  afterwards  at  Halicarnassus,  and  vir- 
tually independent  of  Persia ; before  b.  c.  380.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  both  this  and  the  older 
dynasty  of  tyrants  of  Halicarnassus,  were  a race  of 
native  Carian  princes,  whose  ascendancy  at  Hali- 
carnassus may  be  accounted  for  by  the  prevalence 
of  the  Carian  element  in  its  population  at  an  early 
period.  Hecatomnus  left  3 sons  and  2 daughters, 
who  all  succeeded  to  his  throne  in  the  following 
older,  Mausol  us,  Artemisia,  Idrieus,  Ada,  Pixodams, 
and  Ada  again.  In  b.  c.  334,  Alexander  took  the 
city,after  an  obstinate  defence  by  the  Persian  general 
Memnon,  and  destroyed  it  From  this  blow  it  never 
Recovered,  although  it  continued  to  be  celebrated 
for  the  Mausoleum,  a magnificent  edifice  which 
Artemisia  II.  built  as  a tomb  for  Mausolus,  and 
which  was  adorned  with  the  works  of  the  most 
eminent  Greek  sculptors  of  the  age.  Fragments  of 
these  sculptures,  which  were  discovered  built  into 
the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Budrum,  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  With  the  rest  of  Caria,  Hali- 
carnassus was  assigned  by  the  Romans,  after  their 
victory  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  to  the  government 
of  Rhodes,  and  was  afterwards  united  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia.  The  city  was  very  strongly  fortified, 
and  had  a fine  harbour,  which  was  protected  by 
the  island  of  A*conne8U»  : its  citadel  was  called 
Saimacis  (2aA fuud$)  from  the  name  of  a spring 
which  rose  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood.  Hali- 
carnassus was  the  birthplace  of  the  historians  He- 
rodotus and  Dionysius. 

Hallc^ae  (*AA ik oat ; Halicyensis),  a town  in  the 
N.W.  of  Sicily,  between  Eutella  and  Lilybaeum, 
was  Joi.'g  in  the  possession  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  in  Cicero’s  time  was  a municipium,  exempt 
from  taxes. 

Halim  us  ('AAi/iofj  -ovrroi:  *AAi^ou<riot),  a 
dernus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  on 
the  W.  coast,  a little  S.  of  Athens. 

HalIp£don  (' AAtveSoi'),  a plain  near  the  Pi- 
raeus, probably  between  the  Piraeus  and  the 
Academy. 

Halirrhdthlns  (’AAi/MMoj),  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Euryte,  attempted  to  violate  Alcippe,  daughter 
of  Ares  and  Agr&ulos,  but  was  slain  by  Ares. 
Ares  was  brought  to  trial  by  Poseidon  for  this 
murder,  on  the  hill  at  Athens,  which  was  hence 
called  Areopagus*  or  the  Hill  of  Ares. 

Halid sa  (*AA tovea?  Karavi),  an  island  in  the 
Argolic  gulf. 

Halizones  ('AAi$W«r,  and  -01),  a people  of 
Bithynia,  writh  a capital  city  Alybe  (’AAwfy),  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trojans. 
Halmydessus.  [Salnydessi/s.] 
ffslmjfris  ("AAfiupis,  sc.  A a bay  of  the 
sea  in  Moesia  formed  by  the  S.  mouth  of  the  Da- 
nube, with  a town  of  the  same  name  upon  it. 

HaldnesiLS  ('AAdnjaos,  'AAiwriaos  : 'AA ovfj- 
tnos,  'AXomrjffirris  : Khilindromio ),  an  island  of  the 
Aegean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  and  E.  of 
Sciathos  and  Peparethos,  with  a town  of  the 
same  name  upon  it.  The  possession  of  this  island 
occasioned  great  disputes  between  Philip  and  the 
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Athenians : there  is  a speech  on  this  subject 
among  the  extant  orations  of  Demosthenes,  but  it 
was  probably  written  by  Hegesippus. 

Haldsydne  ('AXoatorn),  u the  Sea-born,”  a 
surname  of  Amphitrite  and  Thetys. 

HaltmthuiL  [Aluntium.] 

Halus.  [Alus.] 

Haljfcus  ('AAwcot : Platani ),  a river  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Heraclca 
Minoa. 

H&lys  (*AAirr : Kizil-Irmak,  i.  e.  the  Red  River), 
the  greatest  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  that  part 
of  the  Anti-Taurus  range  called  Paryadres,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia  Minor  and  Pontus,  nnd  after 
flowing  W.  by  S.  through  Cappadocia,  turns  to  the 
N.  and  flows  through  Galatia  to  the  borders  of 
Paphlagnnia,  where  it  takes  a N.  E.  direction, 
dividing  Paphlagonia  from  Pontus,  and  at  last  falls 
into  the  Euxine  ( Black  .Sea)  between  Sinope  and 
Amisus.  In  early  times  it  was  a most  important 
boundary,  ethnographical  as  well  as  political.  It 
divided  the  Indo-European  races  which  peopled  the 
W.  part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Semitic  (Syro- 
Arabian)  races  of  the  rest  of  S.  W.  Asia  ; and  it 
separated  the  Lydian  empire  from  the  Mcdo- Persian, 
until,  by  marching  over  it  to  meet  Cyrus,  Croesus 
began  the  contest  which  at  once  ended  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  former  and  the  extension  of  the  latter 
to  the  Aegean  Sea. 

H&m&dr^ades.  [Nymphax.] 

Hamaxltus  ('Afxa^irSs),  a small  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  near  the  promontory  Lectum; 
•aid  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of  the  Teucrian 
immigrants  from  Crete.  The  surrounding  district 
was  colled  'Afxa^nia.  Lysimachus  removed  the 
inhabitants  to  Alexandria  Troas. 

HamaxSbli  ('  Afxa£6€iot),  n people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  were  a nomad  race,  as  their  name  signifies. 

Himilcar  (’AjifAjtar).  The  2 last  syllables  of 
this  name  are  the  same  as  Afelearth*  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  Tyrians,  called  by  the  Greeks  Her- 
cules, and  the  name  probably  signifies  u the  gift  of 
Melcarth.”  1.  Son  of  Hanno,  or  Mago,  com- 
mander of  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  b.  c.  480,  which  was  defeated  and  almost 
destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  [Gelon.]  Ha- 
milcar  fell  in  the  battle.— 2.  Sumamed  Rhodanus, 
was  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  to  Alexander  after 
the  fall  of  Tyre,  b.  c.  332.  On  his  return  home 
he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Carthaginians  for  hav- 
ing betrayed  their  interests.  — 3.  Carthaginian 
governor  ia  Sicily  at  the  time  that  Agathocles  was 
rising  into  power.  At  first  he  supported  the  party 
at  Syracuse,  which  had  driven  Agathocles  into 
exile,  but  he  afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of* 
Agathocles,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  make  himself 
master  of  Syracuse,  317.  — 4.  Son  of  Gisco,  suc- 
ceeded the  preceding  as  Carthaginian  commander  in 
Sicily,  311.  He  carried  on  war  against  Agatho- 
cles, whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
then  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Sicily  ; but  he  was  taken  prisoner  while  besieging 
Syracuse,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Agathocles.  — 
5.  A Carthaginian  general  in  the  1st  Punic  war, 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  great 
Hamilcar  Barca  [No.  6.].  In  the  3d  year  of  the 
war  (262)  he  succeeded  Hanno  in  the  command 
in  Sicily,  and  carried  on  the  operations  by  land 
with  success.  He  made  himself  master  of  Fnna 
and  Camarina,  and  fortified  Drepanum.  In  257 
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he  commanded  the  Carthaginian  fleet  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily,  nnd  fought  a naval  action  with  the 
Roman  consul  C.  Atilius  Regulus.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (25G),  he  and  Hanno  commanded  the 
great  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  2 consuls  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and  L.  Manlius 
Vulso,  off  Ecnomns,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily.  He 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  land 
forces  in  Africa  opposed  to  Regulus.  — 6.  Sur- 
named  Barca,  an  epithet  supposed  to  be  related 
to  the  Hebrew  Barak,  and  to  signify  “ lightning.” 
It  was  merely  a personal  appellation,  and  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a family  name,  though  from  the 
great  distinction  that  he  obtained,  we  often  find 
the  name  of  Barcine  applied  either  to  his  family  or 
his  party  in  the  state.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sicily,  in 
the  18th  year  of  the  1st  Punic  War,  247.  At 
this  time  the  Romans  were  masters  of  the  whole 
of  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Drepanum  and 
Lilybneum,  both  of  which  were  blockaded  by  them 
on  the  land  side.  Hamilcar  established  himself 
with  his  whole  army  on  a mountain  named  Hereto 
(Monte  PeUeyrino)%  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy’s 
country,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Panomius,  one  of  their  most  important  cities. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  ground, 
to  the  astonishment  alike  of  friends  and  foes, 
for  nearly  3 years.  In  244  he  abruptly  quitted 
Hereto,  and  took  up  a still  stronger  position  on  Mt. 
Eryx,  after  seizing  the  town  of  that  name.  Here 
he  also  maintained  himself  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Romans  to  dislodge  him.  After  the  great 
naval  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  Lutatius  Ca- 
tulus  (241),  Hamilcar,  who  was  still  at  Eryx,  was 
entrusted  by  the  Carthaginian  government  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the  Romans.  — 
On  his  return  home,  he  had  to  cany  on  war  in 
Africa  with  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries,  whom 
he  succeeded  in  subduing  after  an  arduous  struggle 
of  3 years  (240 — 238).  Hamilcar  now  formed 

the  project  of  establishing  in  Spain  a new  empire, 
which  shonld  not  only  be  a source  of  strength 
and  wealth  to  Carthage,  but  should  be  the 
point  from  whence  he  might  at  a subsequent  pe- 
riod renew  hostilities  ngainst  Rome.  He  crossed 
over  into  Spain  soon  after  the  termination  of  the 
war  with  the  mercenaries  ; but  we  know  nothing 
of  his  operations  in  the  country,  save  that  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  a considerable  portion  of  Spain, 
partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly  by  negotiation. 
After  remaining  in  Spain  nearly  9 years,  he  fell  in 
battle  (229)  against  the  Vcttones.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  his  son-in  law  Has- 
drubal.  He  left  3 sons,  the  celebrated  Hannibal, 
Hasdrubal,  and  Mago.  — 7.  Son  of  Gisco,  Car- 
thaginian governor  of  Melite  ( Malta),  which  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans,  2 1 8. — 8.  Son  of  Bomilcar, 
one  of  the  generals  in  Spain,  215,  with  Has- 
drubal and  Mago,  the  2 sons  of  Barca.  The 
3 generals  were  defeated  by  the  2 Scipios,  while 
besieging  Illiturgi  — 9.  A Carthaginian,  who  ex- 
cited a general  revolt  of  the  Gauls  in  Upper  Italy, 
about  200,  and  took  the  Roman  colony  of  Placen- 
tia. On  the  defeat  of  the  Gauls  by  the  consul 
Cethcgus  in  197,  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

Hannibal  (*A vvt&as).  The  name  signifies  u the 
grace  or  favour  of  Baal  j”  the  final  syllable  5a/,  of 
such  common  occurTeure  in  Punic  names,  always 
having  reference  to  this  tutelary  deity  of  the 
Phoenicians.  — 1.  Son  of  Gisco,  and  grandson  of 
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Hamilcar  [No.  1],  In  409  he  was  sent  to  Sicily, 
at  the  head  of  a Carthaginian  army  to  assist  the 
Segestans  against  the  Sclinuntines.  He  took  Se- 
linus,  and  subsequently  Himera  also.  In  406  he 
again  commanded  a Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily 
along  with  Hirailco,  but  died  of  a pestilence  while 
besieging  Agrigentum.  — 2.  Son  of  Gisco,  was 
the  Carthaginian  commander  at  Agrigentum,  when 
it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  262.  After  stand- 
ing a siege  of  7 months,  he  broke  through  the 
enemy's  lines,  leaving  the  town  to  its  fate.  After 
this  he  carried  on  the  contest  by  sea,  and  for  the 
next  year  or  two  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy;  but  in 
260  he  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Du  thus.  In 
259  he  was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Sardinia.  Here 
he  was  again  unfortunate,  and  was  seized  by  his 
own  mutinous  troops,  and  put  to  death. — 3.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  (perhaps  Hamilcar,  No.  5),  succeeded 
in  carrying  succours  of  men  and  provisions  to  Lily- 
baeum,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  250. 
— 4.  A general  in  the  war  of  the  Carthaginians 
against  the  mercenaries  (240 — 238),  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  insurgents,  and  crucified.  —5.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
generals  of  antiquity,  was  born  b.  c.  247.  He  was 
only  9 yenrs  old  when  his  father  took  him  with 
him  into  Spain,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Hamilcar  made  him  swear  upon  the  altar  eternal 
hostility  to  Rome.  Child  as  he  then  was,  Hannibal 
never  forgot  his  vow,  and  his  whole  life  was  one 
continual  struggle  against  the  power  and  domination 
of  Rome.  He  was  early  trained  in  arms  under  the 
eye  of  his  father,  and  was  present  with  him  in  the 
battle  in  which  Hamilcar  perished  (229).  Though 
only  1 8 years  old  at  this  time,  he  had  already  dis- 
played so  much  courage  and  capacity  for  war,  that 
he  was  entrusted  by  Hasdrubal  (the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Hamilcar)  with  the  chief  command  of 
most  of  the  military  enterprises  planned  by  that 
general.  He  secured  to  himself  the  devoted  at- 
tachment of  the  army  under  his  command  ; and, 
accordingly, on  the  assassination  of  Hasdrubal  (221), 
the  soldiers  unanimously  proclaimed  their  youthful 
leader  commander-in-chief,  which  the  government 
at  Carthage  forthwith  ratified.  Hannibal  was  at 
this  time  in  the  26th  year  of  his  age.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  already  looked  forward  to  the 
invasion  and  conquest  of  Italy  as  the  goal  of  his 
ambition  ; but  it  was  necessary  for  him  first  to 
complete  the  work  which  had  been  so  ably  begun 
by  his  2 predecessors,  and  to  establish  the  Cartha- 
ginian power  as  firmly  as  possible  in  Spain.  In 
2 campaigns  he  subdued  all  the  country  S.  of  the 
Ibems,  with  the  exception  of  the  wealthy  town  of 
Saguntum.  In  the  spring  of  219  he  proceeded  to 
lay  siege  to  Saguntum,  which  he  took  after  a des- 
perate resistance,  which  lasted  nearly  8 month*. 
Saguntum  lay  S.  of  the  Ibems,  and  was  therefore 
not  included  nnder  the  protection  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  made  between  Hasdrubal  and  the 
Romans  ; but  as  it  had  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  the  latter  regarded  its  attack  as  s 
violation  of  the  treaty  between  the  2 nations,  On 
the  fall  of  Saguntum,  the  Romans  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal;  and  when  this  demand  wa* 
refused,  war  was  declared,  and  thus  began  the  long 
nnd  arduous  struggle  called  the  2nd  Punic  War. 
In  the  spring  of  218  Hannibal  quitted  bis  winter- 
quarters  at  New  Carthnge  and  commenced  hii 
march  for  Italy.  He  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
marched  along  the  S.  coast  of  GauL  The  Romans 
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sent  the  consul  P.  Scipio  to  oppose  him  in  Gaul  ; 
but  when  Scipio  arrived  in  Gaul,  he  found  that 
Hannibal  had  already  reached  the  Rhone,  and  that 
it  was  impossible  to  overtake  him.  After  Hannibal 
had  crossed  the  Rhone,  he  continued  his  march  up 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  as  far  ns  its  confluence  with 
the  Isere.  Here  he  struck  away  to  the  right  and 
commenced  his  passage  across  the  Alps.  He  pro- 
bably crossed  the  Alps  by  the  pass  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  called  in  antiquity  the  Graian  Alps. 
Hts  army  suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Gaulish  mountaineers,  and  from  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  the  road,  which  were  enhanced  by  the 
lateness  of  the  season  (the  beginning  of  October, 
at  which  time  the  snows  have  already  commenced 
in  the  high  Alps).  So  heavy  were  his  losses,  that 
when  he  at  length  emerged  from  the  valley  of 
Aosta  into  the  plains  of  the  Po,  he  had  with  him 
no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  0000  horse.  During 
Hannibal's  march  over  the  Alps,  P.  Scipio  had  sent 
on  his  own  army  into  Spain,  under  the  command  of 
hia  brother  Cn«iu&,  and  had  himself  returned  to 
Italy.  He  forthwith  hastened  into  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
took  the  command  of  the  praetor's  army,  which  he 
found  there,  and  led  it  against  Hannibal.  In  the 
first  action,  which  took  place  near  the  Ticinus,  the 
cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  of  the  two  armies 
were  alone  engaged  ; the  Romans  were  completely 
routed,  and  Scipio  himself  severely  wounded.  Scipio 
then  crossed  the  Po  and  withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Trebia,  where  he  was  soon  after 
joined  by  the  other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius  Longus. 
Here  a second  and  more  decisive  battle  was  fought. 
The  Romans  were  completely  defeated,  with  heavy 
loss,  and  the  remains  of  their  army  took  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  This  battle  was 
fought  towards  the  end  of  218.  Hannibal  was  now 
joined  by  all  the  Gaulish  tribes,  and  he  was  able 
to  take  up  hia  winter-quarters  in  security.  Early 
in  217  he  descended  by  the  valley  of  the  Macra 
into  the  marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno.  In 
struggling  through  these  marshes  great  numbers  of 
bis  horses  and  beasts  of  burthen  perished,  and  he 
himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  by  a violent  attack 
of  ophthalmia.  The  consul  Flaminius  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and  a battle  was  fought  on  the  lake 
Trasimenus,  in  which  the  Roman  army  was  de- 
stroyed; thousands  fell  by  the  sword,  among  whom 
was  the  consul  himself;  thousands  more  perished  in 
the  lake,  and  no  less  than  1 5,000  prisoners  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Hannibal  Hannibal  now  marched 
through  the  Apennines  into  Picenuro,  and  thence 
into  Apulia,  where  he  spent  a great  part  of  the 
summer.  The  Romans  had  collected  a fresh  army, 
and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  the  dictator 
Fabius  Maximus,  who  had  prudently  avoided  a 
general  action,  and  only  attempted  to  haras#  and 
annoy  the  Carthaginian  army.  Meanwhile  the 
Romans  had  made  great  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign of  the  following  year  (216).  The  2 new 
consuls,  L.  Aemilius  Paulas  and  C.  Terentius  Varro. 
marched  into  Apulia,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
little  less  than  90,000  men.  To  this  mighty  host 
Hannibal  gave  battle  in  the  plain#  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  just  below  the  town  of  Cannae. 
The  Roman  army  was  again  annihilated : between 
40  and  50  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen  in 
the  field,  among  whom  was  the  consul  Aemilius 
Paulus,  both  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year, 
above  80  senators,  and  a multitude  of  the  wealthy 
knights  who  composed  the  Roman  cavalry.  The  1 
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other  consul,  Varro,  escaped  with  a few  horsemen 
to  Venusia,  and  a small  band  of  resolute  men  forced 
their  way  from  the  Roman  camp  to  Canusiuro ; all 
the  rest  were  killed,  dispersed,  or  taken  prisoners. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  revolt  from  Rome 
of  most  of  the  nations  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  Hannibal 
established  his  army  in  winter-quarters  in  Capua, 
which  had  espoused  his  side.  Capua  was  celebrated 
for  its  wealth  and  luxury,  and  the  enervating  effect 
which  these  produced  upon  the  army  of  Hannibal 
became  a favourite  theme  of  rhetorical  exaggeration 
in  later  ages.  The  futility  of  such  declamations  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  su- 
periority of  that  army  in  the  field  remained  as 
decided  as  ever.  Still  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the 
winter  spent  at  Capua,  216 — 215,  was  in  great 
measure  the  turning  point  of  Hannibal's  fortune, 
and  from  this  time  the  war  assumed  an  altered 
character.  The  experiment  of  what  he  could  effect 
with  his  single  army  had  now  been  fully  tried,  and, 
notwithstanding  all  his  victories,  it  had  decidedly 
failed  ; for  Rome  was  still  nnaubdued,  and  still 
provided  with  the  means  of  maintaining  a protracted 
I contest.  From  this  time  the  Romans  in  great 
measure  changed  their  plan  of  operations,  and,  in- 
stead of  opposing  to  Hannibal  one  great  army  in 
the  field,  they  hemmed  in  his  movements  on  all 
sides,  and  kept  up  an  army  in  every  province  of 
Italy,  to  thwart  the  operations  of  his  lieutenants, 
and  check  the  rising  disposition  to  revolt  It  is 
impossible  here  to  follow  the  complicated  movements 
of  the  subsequent  campaigns,  during  which  Hannibal 
himself  frequently  traversed  Italy  in  all  directions. 
In  215  Hannibal  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse,  and  thus  sowed  the  seeds  of  2 fresh  wars. 
From  214  to  212  the  Romans  were  busily  engaged 
with  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  which  was  at  length 
taken  bv  Marcel  Ins  in  the  latter  of  these  years. 
In  212  Hannibal  obtained  possession  of  Tarentom; 
but  in  the  following  year  he  lost  the  important  city 
of  Capua,  which  was  recovered  by  the  Romans 
after  a long  siege.  In  209  the  Romans  also  reco- 
vered Tarcntum.  Hannibal's  forces  gradually  be- 
came more  and  more  weakened;  and  his  only  object 
now  was  to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  S.  until  his 
brother  Hasdnrhal  should  appear  in  the  N.  of  Italy, 
an  event  to  which  he  had  long  looked  forward  with 
anxious  expectation.  In  207  Hasdrubal  at  length 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  into  Italy  ; but 
be  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the  Metaurus.  [Has- 
drubal.  No.  3.]  The  defeat  and  death  of  Has- 
drubal was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  war  in  Italy. 
From  this  time  Hannibal  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  offensive  operations,  and  collected  together  his 
forces  within  the  peninsula  of  Bnmium.  In  the 
fastnesses  of  that  wild  and  mountainous  region  he 
maintained  his  ground  for  nearly  4 years  ( 207 — 
203).  He  crossed  over  to  Africa  towards  the  end 
of  203  in  order  to  oppose  P.  Scipio.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (202)  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Zama.  Hannibal  was  completely  defeated  with 
great  loss.  All  hopes  of  resistance  were  now  at  ail 
end,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  urge  the  neces- 
sity of  an  immediate  peace.  The  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  was  not  finally  concluded  until 
the  next  year  (201).  By  this  treaty  Hannibal  saw 
the  object  of  his  whole  life  frustrated,  and  Carthage 
effectually  humbled  before  her  imperious  rival.  But 
his  enmity  to  Rome  was  unabated  ; and  though 
now  more  than  4 5 years  old,  he  set  himself  to  work 
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to  prepare  the  means  for  renewing  the  contest  at  no 
distant  period.  He  introduced  the  most  beneficial 
reforms  into  the  state,  and  restored  the  ruined 
finances;  but  having  provoked  the  enmity  of  a pow- 
erful party  at  Carthage,  they  denounced  him  to  the 
Romans  as  urging  on  Antiochus  III.  king  of  Syria, 
to  take  up  arms  against  Rome.  Hannibal  was 
obliged  to  flee  from  Carthage,  and  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Antiochus,  who  wns  at  this  time 
(193)  on  the  eve  of  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  in 
vain  urged  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  war  at 
once  into  Italy,  instead  of  awaiting  the  Romans  in 
Greece.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  (190),  the 
surrender  of  Hannibal  was  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  granted  to  the  king.  Hannibal,  however, 
foresaw  his  danger,  and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia.  Here  he  found  for  some 
years  a secure  asylum  ; but  the  Romans  could  not 
be  at  ease  so  long  as  he  lived  ; and  T.  Quintius 
Flamininus  was  at  length  despatched  to  the  court 
of  Prusias  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive. 
The  Bitbynian  king  was  unable  to  resist ; and 
Hannibal,  perceiving  that  flight  was  impossible, 
took  poison,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies,  about  the  year  183.  Of  Hannibal's  abilities 
as  a general  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak : all  the  gTeat 
masters  of  the  art  of  war,  from  Scipio  to  the  em- 
peror Napoleon,  have  concurred  in  their  homage  to 
his  genius.  But  in  comparing  Hannibal  with  any 
other  of  the  great  leaders  of  antiquity,  we  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed.  Feebly  and  grudgingly  sup- 
ported by  the  government  at  home,  he  stood  alone, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  mercenaries  of 
many  nations.  Yet  not  only  did  he  retain  the  at- 
tachment of  these  men,  unshaken  by  any  change  of 
fortune,  for  a period  of  more  than  15  years,  but  he 
trained  up  array  after  army  ; and  long  after  the 
veterans  that  had  followed  him  over  the  Alps  had 
dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  remnant,  his  new 
levies  were  still  as  invincible  as  their  predecessors. 

Hanniballiinua.  1.  Son  of  Constantins  Chlorus 
and  his  second  wife  Theodora,  and  half-brother  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  He  was  put  to  death  in 
337  on  the  death  of  Constantine.  — 2.  Son  of  the 
elder,  brother  of  the  younger  Delmatius,  was  also 
put  to  death  on  the  death  of  Constantine. 

Hannib&lis  Caatra.  [Castra,  No.  2.] 

Hanno  ( "Awcuv),  one  of  the  most  common  names 
at  Carthage.  Only  the  most  important  persons  of 
the  name  can  be  mentioned.  — 1.  One  of  the  Car- 
thaginian generals  who  fought  against  Agathocles 
in  Africa,  a c.  310.—  2.  Commander  of  the  Car- 
thaginian garrison  at  Messana,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1st  Punic  war,  264.  In  consequence  of  his 
surrendering  the  citadel  of  this  city  to  the  Romans, 
he  was  crucified  on  his  return  home. —3.  Son  of 
Mannibal,  was  sent  to  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians 
with  a large  force  immediately  after  the  capture  of 
Messana,  364,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Roman  consul  Ap.  Claudius.  In  262  he  again 
commanded  in  Sicily,  but  failed  in  relieving  Agri- 
gen  turn,  where  Hannibal  was  kept  besieged  by  the 
Romans.  [Hannibal,  No.  2.]  In  256  he  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  fleet,  along  with  Hamilcar, 
at  the  great  battle  of  Ecnomus.— 4.  Commander  of 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which  was  defeated  by 
Lutatius  Catulus  off  the  Aegates,  241.  On  his 
return  home,  he  was  crucified.  — 5.  Sumamed  the 
Great,  apparently  for  his  successes  in  Africa.  We 
do  not,  however,  know  against  what  nations  of 
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Africa  his  arms  were  directed,  nor  what  was  the 
occasion  of  the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  commanders 
in  the  war  agRinst  the  mercenaries  in  Africa  after 
the  end  of  the  1st  Punic  war  (240 — 238).  From 
this  time  forward  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  active 
part  in  any  of  the  foreign  wars  or  enterprises  of 
Carthage.  But  his  influence  in  her  councils  at 
home  was  great;  he  was  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  and,  as  such,  the  chief  adversary  of  Hamilcar 
Barca  and  his  family.  On  all  occasions,  from  the 
landing  of  Barca  in  Spain  till  the  return  of  Hanni- 
bal from  Italy,  a period  of  above  35  years,  Hanno 
is  represented  as  thwarting  the  measures  of  that 
able  and  powerful  family,  and  taking  the  lead  in 
opposition  to  the  war  with  Rome,  the  great  object 
to  which  all  their  efforts  were  directed.  He  sur- 
vived the  battle  of  Zama,  202.— 6.  A Carthaginian 
officer  left  in  Spain  by  Hannibal  when  that  general 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  218.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards defeated  by  Cn.  Scipio,  and  taken  prisoner. 
—7.  Son  of  Bomilcar,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  Hannibal’s  officers.  He  commanded  the  right 
wing  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  (216),  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  during  the  succeeding  years  of 
the  war.  In  203  he  took  the  command  of  the 
Carthaginian  forcca  in  Africa,  which  he  held  till 
the  arrival  of  Hannibal.— 8.  A Carthaginian  general, 
who  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily  after  the  fall  of 
Syracuse,  211.  He  left  Sicily  in  the  following  year, 
when  Agrigentum  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans. 
— 9.  The  last  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  gar- 
rison at  Capua,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
(212 — 211).— 10.  A Carthaginian  navigator, under 
whose  name  we  possess  a Periplus  (mplw\ovs\ 
which  was  originally  written  in  the  Punic  language, 
and  afterwards  translated  into  Greek.  The  author 
had  held  the  office  of  suffetes,  or  supreme  magistrate 
at  Carthage,  and  he  is  said  by  Pliny  to  have  un- 
dertaken the  voyage  when  Carthage  was  in  a most 
flourishing  condition.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  Hanno,  the  father  or 
son  of  Hamilcar,  who  was  killed  at  Himera,  b.  c. 
480;  but  this  is  quite  uncertain.  In  tbe  Periplus 
itself  Hanno  says  that  he  was  sent  out  by  bis 
countrymen  to  undertake  a voyage  beyond  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Libyphoenician 
towns,  and  that  he  sailed  with  a body  of  colonists 
to  the  number  of  30,000.  On  his  return  from  his 
voyage,  he  dedicated  an  account  of  it,  inscribed  on 
a tablet,  in  the  temple  of  Cronos.  It  is  therefore 
presumed  that  our  periplus  is  a Greek  version  of 
the  contents  of  that  Punic  tablet  Edited  by  Fal- 
coner, Lond.  1797,  with  on  English  translation. 

Hanna  (rh  *A ppa ; *A ppartvs).  L A small 
place  in  Boeotia  near  Tanagra,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  harma  or  chariot  of  Adrastus, 
which  broke  down  here,  or  from  the  chariot  of 
Amphiaraua,  who  was  here  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth  along  with  his  chariot.  — 2.  A imall  place 
in  Attica,  near  Phyle. 

Harm&ttls  ('Ap/iarovj),  a city  and  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Sinus  Elaiticua. 

Hannodlus  and  Aristoglton  ('A pfi68iosy  'Apt- 
<rro'y«»Ta»'),  Athenians,  of  the  blood  of  the  G*- 
phyrabi,  were  the  murderers  of  Hipparchus, 
brother  of  the  tyrant  Hippies,  in  b.  a 514.  An- 
stogiton  was  strongly  attached  to  the  young  and 
beautiful  Harraodius,  who  returned  hit  affection 
with  equal  warmth.  Hipparchus  endeavoured  to 
withdraw  the  youth's  love  to  himself,  and,  failing 
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in  this,  resolved  to  avenge  the  slight  by  putting 
upon  him  a public  insult.  Accordingly,  he  took 
care  that  the  sister  of  Hannodius  should  be  sum* 
moned  to  bear  one  of  the  sacred  baskets  in  some 
religions  procession,  and  when  she  presented  her* 
self  for  the  purpose,  he  caused  her  to  be  dismissed 
and  declared  unworthy  of  the  honour.  This  fresh 
insult  determined  the  2 friends  to  slay  both  Hip- 
parchus and  his  brother  Hippias  as  well.  They 
communicated  their  plot  to  a few  friends  ; and  se- 
lected for  their  enterprise  the  day  of  the  festival  of 
the  great  Panathenaea,  the  only  day  on  which  they 
could  appear  in  arms  without  exciting  suspicion. 
When  the  appointed  time  arrived,  the  2 chief  con- 
spirators observed  one  of  their  accomplices  in  con- 
versation with  Hippias.  Believing,  therefore,  that 
they  were  betrayed,  they  slew  Hipparchus.  Har- 
modi  us  was  immediately  cut  down  by  the  guards. 
Aristogiton  at  first  escaped,  but  was  afterwards 
taken,  and  was  put  to  the  torture  ; but  he  died 
without  revealing  any  of  the  names  of  the  conspi- 
rators. Four  years  after  this  Hippias  was  expelled, 
and  thenceforth  H&rmodius  and  Aristogiton  ob- 
tained among  the  Athenians  of  all  succeeding  ge- 
nerations the  character  of  patriots,  deliverers,  and 
martyrs,  — names  often  abused  indeed,  but  seldom 
more  grossly  than  in  the  present  case.  Their  deed 
of  murderous  vengeance  formed  a favourite  subject 
of  drinking  songs.  To  be  bom  of  their  blood  was 
esteemed  among  the  highest  of  honours,  and  their 
descendants  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  public  bur- 
dens. Their  statues,  made  of  bronze  by  Antenor, 
were  set  up  in  the  Agora.  When  Xerxes  took  the 
city,  he  carried  these  statues  away,  and  new  ones, 
the  work  of  Critias,  were  erected  in  477.  The 
original  statues  were  afterwards  sent  back  to  Athens 
by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Haxm&ila  ('A ppovla\  daughter  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Zeus  and 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  in  Samothrace; 
When  Athena  assigned  to  Cadmus  the  government 
of  Thebes,  Zeus  gave  him  Harmonia  for  his  wife, 
and  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  were  present  at  the 
marriage.  On  the  wedding-day  Cadmus  received 
a present  of  a necklace,  which  afterwards  became 
fatal  to  all  who  possessed  it.  Harmonia  accom- 
panied Cadmus  when  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
Thebes,  and  shared  his  fate.  [Cadmus.]  Poly- 
ij  ices,  who  inherited  the  fatal  necklace,  gave  it  to 
Kriphyle,  that  she  might  persuade  her  husband, 
Aiuphiaraus,  to  undertake  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  Through  Alcmaeon,  the  son  of  Eriphyle, 
the  necklace  came  into  the  hands  of  ArsinoS,  next 
into  those  of  the  sons  of  Phegeus,  Pronous  and 
Agenor,  and  lastly  into  those  of  the  sons  of  Alc- 
maeon, Amphoterus  and  Acaraan,  who  dedicated 
it  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronoea  at  Delphi 
Harpigla,  or  -Ium  ('Aprarysla,  or  -dyiov),  a 
small  tow  n in  Mysia,  between  Cyxicua  and  Priaput, 
the  scene  of  the  rape  of  Ganyraedes,  according  to 
some  legends. 

Ha.rpa.gus  ('Apvcryof).  L A noble  Median, 
whose  preservation  of  the  infant  Cyrus,  with  the 
events  consequent  upon  it,  are  related  under  Cyrus. 
He  became  one  of  the  generals  of  Cyrus,  and  con- 
quered the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor. — 2.  A 
Persian  general,  under  Darius  I.,  took  Histiaeus 
prisoner. 

Harp  alas  ('AgroAos).  1.  A Macedonian  of 
nobie  birth,  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to 
Aaia,  as  superintendent  of  the  treasury.  After  the 
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conquest  of  Darius,  he  was  left  by  Alexander  in 
charge  of  the  royal  treasury,  and  with  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  wealthy  satrapy  of  Babylon.  Here, 
during  Alexander's  absence  in  India,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  most  extravagant  luxury  and  profu- 
sion, and  squandered  the  treasures  entrusted  to  him. 
When  he  heard  that  Alexander,  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  was  returning  from  India,  he  fled 
from  Babylon  with  about  5000  talents  and  a body 
of  6000  mercenaries,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece, 
B.  c.  324.  He  took  refuge  at  Athens,  where  he 
employed  his  treasures  to  gain  over  the  orators, 
and  induce  the  people  to  support  him  against  Alex- 
ander and  his  vicegerent.  Antipater.  Among  those 
whom  he  thus  corrupted  are  said  to  have  been  De- 
mades,  Charicles,  the  son-in-law  of  Phocion,  and 
even  Demosthenes  himself.  [Dkmosthknrk.]  But 
he  failed  in  his  general  object,  for  Antipater,  hav- 
ing demanded  his  surrender  from  the  Athenians, 
it  was  resolved  to  place  him  in  confinement  until 
the  Macedonians  should  send  for  him.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  from  prison,  and  fled 
to  Crete,  where  he  was  assassinated  soon  after  bis 
arrival,  by  Tbimbron,  one  of  his  own  officers.  — 2. 
A Greek  astronomer,  introduced  some  improve- 
ments into  the  cycle  of  Clrostratus.  Harpalus 
lived  before  Miton. 

Harpalyce  ('ApvaAwnj).  1.  Daughter  of  Har- 
palycus,  king  in  Thrace.  As  she  lost  her  mother 
in  infancy,  she  was  brought  up  by  her  father 
with  the  milk  of  cotvs  and  mares,  and  was  trained 
in  all  manly  exercises.  After  the  death  of  her 
father,  she  lived  in  the  forests  as  a robber,  being  so 
swift  in  running  that  horses  were  unable  to  over- 
take her.  At  length  she  was  caught  in  a snare  by 
shepherds,  who  killed  her.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Cly- 
menus  and  Epicaste,  was  seduced  by  her  own  fa- 
ther. To  revenge  herself  she  slew  her  younger 
brother,  and  served  him  up  as  food  before  her  father. 
The  gods  changed  her  into  a bird. 

Harp&sa  ("Agirtura ; A repcu ),  a city  of  Caria,  on 
the  river  Harpasus. 

Harp&sus  (" Apiratros).  1.  ( Arpa-Su ),  a river  of 
Caria,  flowing  N.  into  the  Maeander,  into  which  it 
falls  opposite  to  Nysa.  — * 2.  ( Harpa-Su ),  a river  of 
Armenia  Major,  flowing  S.  into  the  A raxes.  Xe- 
nophon, who  crossed  it  with  the  10,000  Greeks, 
states  its  width  as  4 plethra  (about  400  feet). 

Harpina  or  Harpinna  ("Apiriva,  "Apirtpra),  a 
town  in  Elis  Pisatis,  near  Olympia,  said  to  have 
been  called  after  a daughter  of  Asopus. 

Harpocratlon,  Valerius,  a Greek  grammarian 
of  Alexandria,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author  of 
an  extant  dictionary  to  the  works  of  the  10  Attic 
orators,  entitled  Ilepl  tuv  At£«a >v  rSov  S4ku  (n jro- 
petfp,  or  A*(titbv  tuiv  5<«(a  jnpr6p*nf.  It  contains  not 
only  explanations  of  legal  and  political  terms,  but 
also  accounts  of  persons  and  things  mentioned  in  the 
Attic  orators,  and  is  a work  of  great  value.  The 
best  editions  are  the  one  published  at  Leipzig, 
1824,  and  the  one  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833. 

Harpyiae  ( "Apiruicu),  the  Harpies,  that  is,  the 
Robber 9 or  Spoilers,  are  in  Homer  nothing  but  per- 
sonified storm  winds,  who  are  said  to  carry  off  any 
one  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  earth. 
Thus  they  carried  off  the  daughters  of  king  Pan- 
dareus,  and  gave  them  as  servants  to  the  Erinnyet. 
— Hesiod  describes  them  as  daughters  of  Thaumas 
by  the  Oceanid  Electra,  fair-locked  and  winged 
maidens,  who  surpassed  winds  and  birds  in  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  flight.  But  even  in  Aeschylus  they 
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appear  as  ugly  creatures  with  wing*  ; and  later 
writers  represent  them  as  most  disgusting  monsters, 
being  birds  with  the  heads  of  maidens,  with  long 
claws  and  with  faces  pale  with  hunger.  They  were 
sent  by  the  Gods  to  torment  the  blind  Phineua, 
and  whenever  a meal  was  placed  before  him,  they 
darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  off ; later 
writers  add,  that  they  either  devoured  the  food 
themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  Phi- 
neus  was  delivered  from  them  by  Zctes  and  Calais, 
sons  of  Boreas,  and  2 of  the  Argonauts.  [See  p. 
76,  a.]  Hesiod  mentions  2 Harpies,  Ocypete  and 
Aello : later  writers  3 ; but  their  names  are  not 
the  same  in  all  accounts.  Besides  the  2 already 
mentioned,  we  find  Acllopos,  Nicothoe,  OcythoS, 
Ocypode,  Celoeno,  Acholoc.  Virgil  places  them 
in  the  islands  called  Strophades,  in  the  Ionian  sea 
(Aen.  iii.  210),  where  they  took  up  their  abode 
after  they  had  been  driven  away  from  Phineu#. — 
In  the  famous  Harpy  monument  recently  brought 
from  Lycia  to  this  country,  the  Harpies  are  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  carrying  off  the  daughters  of 
Pandareus. 

Harfides,  a people  in  the  army  of  Ariovistus 
(a.  c.  58),  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Chara- 
des mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  by  him  in 
the  Chersoncsus  Cimbrica. 

Hasdribal  (‘Ao6pov6as\  a Carthaginian  name, 
probably  signifies  one  whose  help  is  BaaL  1. 
Son  of  Hanno,  a Carthaginian  general  in  the 
1st  Punic  war.  He  was  one  of  the  2 generals 
defeated  by  Regulus  n.  c.  256.  In  254  he 
was  sent  into  Sicily,  with  a large  army,  and  re- 
mained in  the  island  4 Tears.  In  250,  he  was  to- 
tally defeated  by  Metellus,  and  was  put  to  death 
on  his  return  to  Carthage.  — 2.  A Carthaginian, 
son-in-law  of  Harnilcar  Barca,  on  whose  death  in 
229,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  in  Spain.  He 
ably  carried  out  the  plans  of  his  father-in-law  for 
extending  the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Spain,  and 
entrusted  the  conduct  of  most  of  his  military  enter- 
prises to  the  young  Hannibal.  He  founded  New 
Carthage,  and  concluded  with  the  Romans  the  ce- 
lebrated treaty  which  fixed  the  Ibcrus  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman 
dominions.  He  was  assassinated  by  a slave,  whose 
master  he  had  put  to  death  (221),  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  by  Hannibal.  — 3.  Son 
of  Harnilcar  Barca,  and  brother  of  Hannibal.  When 
Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy  (21 8),  Hasdrubal  was 
left  in  the  command  in  Spain,  and  there  fought  for 
some  years  against  the  2 Scipios.  In  207  he 
crossed  the  Alps  and  marched  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  assist  Hannibal  ; but  he  was  defeated  on 
the  Metaurus,  by  the  consuls  C.  Claudius  Nero 
and  M.  Livius  Salinator,  his  army  was  destroyed, 
and  he  himself  fell  in  the  battle.  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  thrown  into  Hannibal's  camp.  — 4.  One 
of  Hannibal's  chief  officers,  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  Carthaginian  army  at  the  battle  of 
Cannae  (216). — 5.  Surnamed  the  Bald  (Calvus), 
commander  of  the  Carthaginian  expedition  to  Sar- 
dinia in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  215.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  praetor,  T.  Manlius,  taken 
prisoner,  and  carried  to  Rome.  — 6.  Son  of  Gisco, 
one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  Spain  during 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  fought  in  Spain  from  214 
to  206.  After  he  and  Mago  had  been  defeated  by 
Scipio  in  the  latter  of  these  years,  he  crossed  over 
to  Africa,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
alliance  of  Syphax  by  giving  him  his  daughter  So- 
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?honisba  in  marriage.  In  conjunction  with  Sypbax, 
lasdrubal  carried  on  war  against  Masinissa,  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Scipio,  who  landed  in  Africa 
in  204.  He  was  condemned  to  death  for  his  ill 
success  by  the  Carthaginian  government,  but  be 
still  continued  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  Oa 
the  arrival  of  Hannibal  from  Italy  bis  sentence  was 
reversed  ; but  the  popular  feeling  against  him  bad 
not  subsided,  and  in  order  to  escape  death  from  his 
enemies,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.— 
7.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  Africa 
in  203,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding. 
— 8.  Surnamed  the  Kid  (IIatdus\  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  at  Carthage  favourable  to  peace 
towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  — 9.  Ge- 
neral of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  3rd  Punic  war. 
When  the  city  was  taken,  he  surrendered  to  Scipio, 
who  spared  his  life.  After  adorning  Scipio'* 
triumph,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy. 

Haterlus,  Q.,  a senator  and  rhetorician  in  the 
age  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  died  a.  d.  26,  in 
the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

Hebfi  ("Htfij),  called  Juventaa  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  youth,  was  a daughter  of  Zeus  and 
Hera.  She  waited  upon  the  gods,  and  filled  their 
cups  with  nectar,  before  Ganymede*  obtained  this 
office ; and  she  is  further  represented  as  assisting 
her  mother  Hera  in  putting  the  horses  to  her  cha- 
riot, and  in  bathing  and  dressing  her  brother  Area, 
She  married  Hercules  after  he  was  received  am««g 
the  gods,  and  bore  to  him  2 sons,  Alexiares  and 
Anticetus.  Later  traditions  represent  her  as  a 
divinity  who  had  it  in  her  power  to  make  aged 
persons  young  again.  At  Rome  there  were  several 
temples  of  Juventas.  She  is  even  said  to  have  bad 
a chapel  on  the  Capitol  before  the  tempie  of  Jupiter 
was  built  there. 

Hebrom&gus.  [Ebcromagcs.] 

Hebron  (*E 6ptcvy  Xfipwv  'Ltipu/vioi:  El-KkuftT i, 
a city  in  the  S.  of  Judaea,  as  old  as  the  times  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  the  first  capital  of  the  kingdom  at 
David,  who  reigned  there  7^  years,  as  king  of 
Judah  only. 

Hebrus  ("Efpoi:  Maritza)%  tbe  principal  river 
in  Thrace,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Scomius  and 
Rhodope,  flows  first  S.E.  and  then  S.W.,  becomes 
navigable  for  smaller  vessels  at  Pbilippopolis,  and 
for  larger  ones  at  Hadrianopolis,  and  falls  into  the 
Aegean  sea  near  Aenos,  after  forming  by  another 

branch  an  estuary  called  Btentori*  Lacus The 

Hebrus  was  celebrated  in  Greek  legends.  On  iu 
hanks  Orpheus  was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  Thracian 
women  ; and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 

Hecaerge  ('ExcUgyi)).  L Daughter  of  Boreas, 
and  one  of  the  Hyperborean  maidens,  who  were 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  worship  of  Aruvcis 
in  Delos.— 2.  A surname  of  Artemis,  signifying 
the  goddess  who  hits  at  a distance. 

Heckle  ('ErtdATj),  a poor  old  woman,  who  hos- 
pitably received  Theseus,  when  he  had  gone  eat 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  Marathonian  bull. 
She  vowed  to  offer  to  Zeus  a sacrifice  for  th«  sa ie 
return  of  the  hero;  but  as  she  died  before  hi* 
return,  Theseus  ordained  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Attic  tetrapolis  should  offer  a sacrifice  u>  her 
and  Zeus  Hecalus,  or  Hecaleiu*. 

Hecataeus  ('Eiraraios).  1.  Of  Miletus,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  distinguished  Greek  histo- 
rians and  geographers.  He  was  the  son  of  H^ge- 
sander,  and  belonged  to  a very  ancient  and  ilia*- 
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trious  family.  We  have  only  a few  particular*  of  his 
life.  In  b.  c.  500  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his 
coantrvmen  from  revolting  from  the  Persians ; and 
when  this  advice  was  disregarded,  he  gave  them 
some  sensible  counsel  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  which  was  also  neglected.  Previous  to  this, 
Hecataeus  had  visited  Egypt  and  many  other 
countries.  He  survived  the  Persian  wars,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  died  about  476.  He  wrote  2 works: 

— 1.  TlfpioHos  t vjr,  or  n*priry>T<m,  divided  into  2 
parts,  one  of  which  contained  a description  of  Eu- 
rope, and  the  other  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Libya. 
Both  parts  were  subdivided  into  smaller  sections, 
which  are  sometimes  quoted  under  their  respective 
names,  such  as  Hellespontus,  Ac. — 2.  revsaAoTfot 
or  loropmi,  in  4 books,  contained  an  account  of 
the  poetical  fables  and  traditions  of  the  Greeks. 
His  work  on  geography  was  the  more  important, 
as  it  embodied  the  results  of  his  numerous  travels. 
He  also  corrected  and  improved  the  map  of  the 
earth  drawn  up  by  Anaximander.  Herodotus 
knew  the  works  of  Hecataeus  well,  and  frequently 
controverts  his  opinions.  Hecataeus  wrote  in  the 
Ionic  dialect  in  a pure  and  simple  style.  The  frag- 
ments of  his  works  are  collected  by  Klausen,  Heca- 
taei  Milesii  Fragmenta,  Berlin,  1831,  and  by  C. 
and  Th.  Muller,  Frag,  Hist.  Grate.  Paris,  1841. 

— 2.  Of  Abdera,  a contemporary  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  I.agus,  ap- 
pears to  have  accompanied  the  former  on  his  Asiatic 
expedition.  He  was  a pupil  of  the  Sceptic  Pyrrho, 
and  is  himself  called  a philosopher,  critic,  and 
grammarian.  In  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy  he 
travelled  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  of  which  the  most 
important  were: — 1.  A History  of  Egypt.  — 2. 
A work  on  the  Hyperboreans.  — 3.  A History  of 
the  Jews,  frequently  referred  to  by  Josephus  and 
other  ancient  writers.  This  work  was  declared 
spurious  by  Origen  : modern  critics  are  divided  in 
their  opinions. 

HScatd  ('Esrdrp)  a mysterious  divinity,  com- 
monly represented  as  a daughter  of  Persaeus  or 
Pcrses  and  Asteria,  and  hence  called  Perseis.  She 
is  also  described  as  a daughter  of  Zeus  nnd  Deme- 
ter, or  of  Zeus  and  Pheraea  or  Hera,  or  of  Leto  or 
Tartarus.  Homer  does  not  mention  her.  According 
to  the  most  genuine  traditions,  she  appears  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Thracian  divinity,  and  a Titan,  who 
ruled  in  heaven,  on  the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  bestow- 
ing on  mortals  wealth,  victory,  wisdom,  good  luck 
to  sailors  and  hunters,  and  prosperity  to  youth  and 
to  the  flocks  of  cattle.  She  was  the  only  one 
among  the  Titans  who  retained  this  power  under 
the  rule  of  Zeus,  and  she  was  honoured  by  all  the 
immortal  gods.  The  extensive  power  possessed  by 
Hecate  was  probably  the  reason  that  she  was  sub- 
sequently identified  with  several  other  divinities, 
and  at  length  became  a mystic  goddess,  to  whom 
mysteries  were  celebrated  in  Samothrace  and  in 
Aegina.  In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter,  she 
is  represented  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  search 
after  Proserpina,  and  when  the  latter  was  found  as 
remaining  with  her  as  her  attendant  and  com- 
panion. [See  p.  212,  a]  She  thus  became  a 
deity  of  the  lower  world,  and  is  described  in  this 
capacity  as  a mighty  and  formidable  divinity.  In 
consequence  of  her  being  identified  with  other  di- 
vinities, she  is  said  to  have  been  Selene  or  Luna 
in  heaven,  Artemis  or  Diana  in  earth,  and  Perse- 
phone or  Proserpina  in  the  lower  world.  Being 
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thus  as  it  were  a 3-fold  goddess,  she  is  described 
with  3 bodies  or  3 heads,  the  one  of  a horse,  the 
2nd  of  a dog,  and  the  3rd  of  a lion.  Hence  her 
epithets  Tcryeminiu,  Triform** , Tricep *,  dec.  From 
her  being  an  infernal  divinity,  she  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a spectral  being,  who  sent  at  night  all 
kinds  of  demons  and  terrible  phantoms  from  the 
lower  world,  who  taught  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  and 
dwelt  at  places  where  2 roads  crossed,  on  tombs,  and 
near  the  blood  of  murdered  persona.  She  herself  wan- 
dered about  with  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  her  ap- 
proach was  announced  by  the  whining  and  howling 
of  dogs.  — At  Athens  there  were  very  many  small 
statues  or  symbolical  representations  of  Hecate  (4*d- 
Tcua),  placed  before  or  in  houses,  and  on  spots  where 
2 roads  crossed : it  would  seem  that  people  consulted 
such  Hecataea  as  oracles.  At  the  close  of  every 
month  dishes  with  food  were  set  out  for  her  and  other 
averters  of  evil  at  the  points  where  2 roads  crossed  ; 
and  this  food  was  consumed  by  poor  people.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  her  consisted  of  dogs,  honey, 
and  black  female  lambs. 

Hecatomnus  (’LKariprmt),  king  or  dynast  of 
Carut,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  He  left  3 
sons,  Maussolus,  Idrieus,  and  Pixodarua,  all  of 
whom,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  him  in  the  sove- 
reignty ; and  2 daughters,  Artemisia  and  Ada. 

HecatompfloB  (‘ZKar6p.vv\os,  i.  e.  haring  100 
gates).  1.  An  epithet  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  [Thkbae]. 
—2.  A city  in  the  middle  of  Parthia,  1260  stadia  or 
133  Roman  miles  from  the  Caspiae  Pvlae;  enlarged 
by  Scleucus  ; and  afterwards  used  by  the  Parthian 
kings  as  a royal  residence. 

HSc&ton  (,EjccIt«»'),  a Stoic  philosopher,  a na- 
tive of  Rhodes,  studied  under  Panaetius,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

HecatonnSsi  ^Znariwuao* : Mosio-nm),  a 
group  of  small  islands,  between  Lesbos  and  the 
coast  of  Aeolis.  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  The  name,  100  island*,  was 
indefinite  ; the  real  number  was  reckoned  by  some 
at  20,  by  others  at  40.  Strabo  derives  the  name, 
not  from  tnaror,  1 00,  but  from  "Ekotoj,  a surname 
of  Apollo. 

Hector  (*Err&;p),  the  chief  hero  of  the  Trojans 
in  their  war  with  the  Greeks,  was  the  eldest  son  of’ 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  husband  of  Andromache, 
and  father  of  Scamandrius.  He  fought  with  the 
bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  at  length  slew  Patro- 
clus,  the  friend  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  his 
friend  mused  Achilles  to  the  fight  The  other 
Trojans  fled  before  him  into  the  city.  Hector  alone 
remained  without  the  walls,  though  his  parents 
implored  him  to  return ; but  when  he  saw  Achilles, 
his  heart  failed  him.  and  he  took  to  flight.  Thrice 
did  he  race  round  the  city,  pursued  by  the  swift- 
footed  Achilles,  and  then  fell  pierced  by  Achilles' 
spear.  Achilles  tied  Hector's  body  to  his  chariot, 
and  thus  dragged  him  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  later  traditions  relate  that  he  first  dragged  the 
body  thrice  around  the  walls  of  Ilium.  At  the 
command  of  Zeus,  Achilles  surrendered  the  body 
to  the  prayers  of  Priam,  who  buried  it  at  Troy 
with  great  pomp.  Hector  is  one  of  the  noblest 
conceptions  of  the  poet  of  the  Iliad.  He  is  the  great 
bulwark  of  Troy,  and  even  Achilles  trembles  when 
he  approaches  him.  He  has  a presentiment  of  the 
fall  of  his  country,  but  he  perseveres  in  his  heroic 
resistance,  preferring  death  to  slavery  and  disgrace. 
Besides  these  virtues  of  a warrior,  he  is  distin- 
guished also  by  those  of  a man : his  heart  is  open 
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to  the  gentle  feelingi  of  a ton,  a hatband,  and  a 

father. 

Hec&ba  ('Etcdfrj)*  daughter  of  Dymat  in  Phry- 
gia, or  of  Cisseus,  king  of  Thrace.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  to  whom  the  bore 
Hector,  Paris,  Dciphobua,  Helen  us,  Cassandra,  mid 
many  other  children.  On  the  capture  of  Troy,  the 
was  carried  away  as  a slave  by  the  Greeks.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tragedy  of  Euripides,  which  bears 
her  name,  6he  was  carried  by  the  Greeks  to  Cher- 
sonesus,  and  there  saw  her  daughter  Polyxena  sacri- 
ficed. On  the  same  day  the  waves  of  the  sea  washed 
on-tbe  coast  the  body  of  her  last  son  Polydorus,  who 
had  been  murdered  by  Polymestor,  king  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  to  whose  care  he  had  been 
entrusted  by  Priam.  Hecuba  thereupon  killed 
the  children  of  Polymestor,  and  tore  out  the  eyes 
of  their  father.  Agamemnon  pardoned  her  the 
crime,  and  Polymestor  prophesied  that  she  should 
be  metamorphosed  into  a she-dog,  and  should  leap 
into  the  sea  at  a place  called  Cynossema.  It  was 
added  that  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  endeavoured 
to  stone  her,  but  that  she  was  metamorphosed  into 
a dog.  and  in  this  form  howled  through  the  country 
for  a long  time.  — According  to  other  accounts  she 
was  given  as  a slave  to  Ulysses,  and  in  despair 
leaped  into  the  Hellespont ; or  being  anxious  to 
die,  she  uttered  such  invectives  against  the  Greeks, 
that  the  warriors  put  her  to  death,  and  called  the 
place  where  she  was  buried  Cynossema,  with  re- 
ference to  her  impudent  invectives. 

Hed^lus  (*H8i/Xoi),  son  of  Melicertns,  was  a 
native  of  Samos  or  of  Athens,  and  an  epigrammatic 
poet.  11  of  his  epigrams  are  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. He  was  a contemporary  and  rival  of  Calli- 
machus, and  lived  therefore  about  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  B.  a 

Hedy  II  as  Mons  ('HSuXeiov),  a range  of  moun- 
tains in  Boeotia,  W.  of  the  CVphissus. 

Hegemon  ('Hytyutr),  of  Thasos,  a poet  of  the 
old  comedy  at  Athens,  but  more  celebrated  for  his 
parodies,  of  which  kind  of  poetry  he  was  the  in- 
ventor. He  was  nicknamed  on  account  of 

his  fondness  for  that  kind  of  pulse.  He  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; and  his  parody 
of  the  Gunudomackia  was  the  piece  to  which  the 
Athenians  were  listening,  when  the  news  was 
brought  to  them  in  the  theatre  of  the  destruction 
of  the  expedition  to  Sicily. 

H§g8m5n*  ('Hyf/sdvrj),  the  leader  or  ruler,  is 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Athenian  Charites  or  Graces. 
Hegemone  was  also  a surname  of  Artemis  at  Sparta, 
and  in  Arcadia. 

Hegesl&n&x  ('Hyjj<ruiw^),an  historian  of  Alex- 
andria, is  said  to  have  been  the  real  author  of  the 
work  called  Troica^  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Cephalon,  or  Cepholion.  He  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Hegesianax,  who  was  sent  by  Antiochus 
the  Great  as  one  of  his  envoys  to  the  Romans  in 
b.  c.  19G  and  193. 

Hegeslas  ('H7if<r»as).  L Of  Magnesia,  a rhe- 
torician and  historian,  lived  about  b.c.  290,  and 
wrote  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was 
regarded  by  some  as  the  founder  of  that  degenerate 
style  of  composition  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
Asiatic,  liis  own  style  was  destitute  of  all  vigour 
and  dignity,  and  was  marked  chiefly  by  childish 
conceits  and  minute  prettinesses.  — 2.  Of  Sftlamis, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
Cyprian  poem,  which,  on  better  authority,  is  ascribed  | 
to  btasinus.— 3.  A Cyrenaic  philosopher,  who  lived  ] 
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at  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  perhaps 
about  b.  c.  260.  He  wrote  a work  containing  such 
gloomy  descriptions  of  human  misery,  that  it  drove 
many  persons  to  commit  suicide  ; hence  he  was 
surnamed  Peuitkanatos  (JUnriddyaroi).  He  was, 
in  consequence,  forbidden  to  teach  by  Ptolemy. 

Hegeslas  ('H-yvjiriar)  and  HSglas  (*H 71a*),  2 
Greek  statuaries,  whom  many  scholars  identify  with 
one  another.  They  lived  at  the  period  immediately 
preceding  that  of  Phidias.  The  chief  work  of  He- 
gesias  was  the  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  those  which  now 
stand  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  Capitol. 

H5g§slxms  ('H’yijaiVoi/T),  of  Pergaromn,  the 
successor  of  Evander  and  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Carneades  in  the  chair  of  the  Academy,  flourished 
about  B.C.  185. 

Hegfsippus  ('H-y^iinroj).  L An  Athenian 
orator,  and  a contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  to 
whose  political  party  he  belonged.  The  grammarians 
ascribe  to  him  the  oration  on  Halonesus,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Demosthenes. 
— 2.  A poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  flourished  about 
B.  c.  300.  — 3.  A Greek  historian  of  Mecyberna, 
wrote  an  account  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene. 

Hegeslpyla  daughter  of  Obrus, 

king  of  Thrace,  and  wife  of  Miltiades. 

Hftgi&a.  [H  EG  ESI  AS.] 

Helena  ('EX«Vij),  daughter  of  Zens  and  Leda. 
and  sister  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (the  Dioscuri).  She 
was  of  surpassing  beauty.  In  her  youth  she  was 
carried  off  by  Theseus  and  Pirithous  to  Attica. 
When  Theseus  was  absent  in  Hades,  Castor  and 
Pollux  undertook  an  expedition  to  Attica,  to  liberate 
their  sister.  Athens  was  taken,  Helen  delivered, 
and  Aethra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  made  prisoner, 
and  carried  as  a slave  of  Helen,  to  Sparta.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  she  bore  to  Theseus  a 
daughter  Iphigenia.  On  her  return  home,  she  was 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  noblest  chiefs  from  all 
parts  of  Greece.  She  chose  Menelaus  for  her  hus- 
band, And  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Hermiooe. 
She  was  subsequently  seduced  and  carried  off  by 
Paris  to  Troy.  [For  details,  see  Paris  and  Mr- 
nklaus.]  The  Greek  chiefs  who  had  been  her 
suitors,  resolved  to  revenge  her  abduction,  and  ac- 
cordingly sailed  against  Troy.  Hence  arose  the 
celebrated  Trojan  war,  which  lasted  10  yean. 
During  the  course  of  the  war  she  is  represented  as 
showing  great  sympathy  with  the  Greeks.  After 
the  death  of  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  she 
married  his  brother  Deiphobus.  On  the  capture  of 
Troy,  which  she  is  said  to  have  favoured,  she  be- 
trayed Deiphobus  to  the  Greeks,  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  Menelaus,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Sparta. 
Here  she  lived  with  him  for  some  years  in  peace 
and  happiness ; and  here,  according  to  Homer,  Te- 
lemachus  found  her  solemnising  the  marriage  of 
her  daughter  Hcrmione  with  Neoptolemus.  The 
accounts  of  Helen's  death  differ.  According  to  the 
prophecy  of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus  aad 
Helen  were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct 
them  to  Elysium.  Others  relate  that  she  and  Me- 
nelaus were  buried  at  Therapne  in  Laconia,  where 
their  tomb  was  seen  by  Pausania*.  Others  again 
relate,  that  after  the  death  of  Menelaus  she  wj 
driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  sons  of  the  latter 
and  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  she  was  tied  to  a tree 
and  strangled  by  Polyxo : the  Rhodians  expiated 
the  crime  by  dedicating  a temple  to  her  under  the 
name  of  Helena  Deudritis.  According  to  another 
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tradition  ihe  married  Achilles  in  the  island  of  Leuce, 
sad  bore  him  a son  Euphorion.  — The  Egyptian 
priests  told  Herodotus  that  Helen  never  went  to 
Troy,  but  that  when  Paris  reached  Egypt  with 
Helen  on  his  way  to  Troy,  she  was  detained  by 
Proteus,  king  of  Egypt ; and  that  she  w'as  restored 
to  Menelaas  when  he  visited  Egypt  in  search  of 
her  after  the  Trojan  war,  finding  that  she  had  never 
been  at  Troy. 

Helena,  FI  & via  Jtllia.  1.  The  mother  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great  When  her  husband  Constantins 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Caesar  by  Diocletian, 
s.  d.  292,  he  was  compelled  to  repudiate  his  wife, 
to  make  way  for  Theodora,  the  step-child  of  Maxi- 
nuanus  Herculius.  Subsequently,  when  her  son 
succeeded  to  the  purple,  Helena  was  treated  with 
marked  distinction  and  received  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta. She  died  about  328.  She  was  a Christian, 
and  is  said  to  have  discovered  at  Jerusalem  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  together  with  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Constantine  the 
Great  and  Fausta,  married  her  cousin  Julian  the 
Apostate,  355,  and  died  360. 

Helbna  ('EA4k?j).  L (Afakronisi),  a small  and 
rocky  island,  between  the  S.  of  Attica  and  Ceos, 
formerly  called  Cranae.  — 2.  The  later  name  of 
Illibkrris  in  Gaul. 

HelSnus  (■'EAsvoy).  1.  Son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
was  celebrated  for  his  prophetic  powers,  and  also 
fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  In 
Homer  we  have  no  further  particulars  about  He- 
lenas ; but  in  later  traditions  he  is  said  to  have  j 
deserted  his  countrymen  and  joined  the  Greeks. 
There  are  likewise  various  accounts  respecting  his 
desertion  of  tbe  Trojans.  According  to  some  he 
did  it  of  his  own  accord ; according  to  others,  he 
was  ensnared  by  Ulysses,  who  was  anxious  to 
obtain  his  prophecy  respecting  the  fall  of  Troy. 
Gibers,  again,  relate  that,  on  the  death  of  Paris, 
Helenus  and  Deiphobus  contended  for  the  possession 
of  Helena,  and  that  Helenus  being  conquered,  fled 
to  Ml  Ida,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Greeks,  After  the  fell  of  Troy,  he  fell  to  the  share 
of  Pyrrhus.  He  foretold  Pyrrhus  the  sufferings 
which  awaited  the  Greeks  who  returned  home  by 
•ea,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  by  land  to 
Epirus.  After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  he  received  a 
portion  of  the  country,  and  married  Andromache, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Cestrinus.  When 
Aeneas  in  his  wanderings  arrived  in  Epirus,  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  Helenus,  who  also  fore- 
told him  the  future  events  of  his  life.  — 2.  Son  of 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  by  Lanassa,  daughter  of 
Agathocles.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  Italy 
B.  c.  280,  and  was  with  him  when  Pyrrhus  perished 
it  Argos,  272.  He  then  fell  into  the  hnnds  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  however  sent  him  back  in 
afety  to  Epirus. 

Hell&dae  and  Helladesf'HAidScu  and  'HAiu5*t), 
he  sons  and  daughters  of  Helios  (the  Sun).  The 
lame  Heliades  is  given  especially  to  Pka'ithusa,  \ 
’simpetie  and  Phoebe,  the  daughters  of  Helios  and 
he  nymph  Clymene,  and  the  sisters  of  Phafe'ton. 
They  bewailed  the  death  of  their  brother  Phaeton 
o bitterly  on  the  banks  of  the  Eridanus,  that  the 
;ods  in  compassion  changed  them  into  poplar-trees 
nd  their  tears  into  amber.  [See  Eridanl’s.] 
Heiice  ('EAiirq),  daughter  of  Lycaon,  was  beloved 
jy  Zeus,  but  Hera,  out  of  jealousy,  metamorphosed 
i*?r  into  a she-bear,  whereupon  Zeus  placed  her  1 
rnong  the  stars,  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear. 
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! HSlIce  f'EAfioj:  'EAutuvios,  'EAucfur).  1.  The 
ancient  capital  of  Achaia,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Ion,  possessed  a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  great  sanctuary  of  the 
Achaean  race.  Heiice  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake  together  with  Bura,  b.  c.  373.  The 
earth  sunk  deep  into  the  ground,  and  the  place  on 
which  the  cities  stood  was  ever  afterwards  covered 
by  the  sea.— »2.  An  ancient  town  in  Thessaly, 
which  disappeared  in  early  times. 

H&licon  ('EAuccfo),  son  of  Acesas,  a celebrated 
artist.  [Acksas.] 

HSlIcon  ('ZKikwv  : Helicon,  PaUteo-Buni,  Turk. 
Zagom ),  a celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Boeotia, 
between  the  lake  Copais  and  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
was  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  possessed  many  romantic  ravines  and 
lovely  vallies.  Helicon  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  the  latter  of  whom  Are  hence  called 
'EXutdivtcu  ■xapQtvoi  and  'EAjxceriaSsr  n/pfal  by 
the  Greek  poets,  and  He/iconiades  and  Heliconides 
by  the  Homan  poets.  Here  sprung  the  celebrated 
fountains  of  the  Muses,  Aganippe  and  Hippo- 
crkne.  At  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene  was  a 
grove  sacred  to  the  Muses,  which  was  adorned  with 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  art.  On  the  slopes  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains  grew  many  medi- 
cinal plants,  which  may  have  given  occasion  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  as  the  healing  god. 

H&lidddrus  ('HAidSwpoj).  L An  Athenian,  sur- 
named  Perieyetes  (lUpiiryrrrfis),  probably  lived 
about  B.  c.  164,  and  wrote  a description  of  the 
works  of  art  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  This  work 
was  one  of  the  authorities  for  Pliny's  account  of 
the  Greek  artists.  — 2.  A rhetorician  at  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  whom  Horace  mentions  as 
the  companion  of  his  journey  to  Brundisium  (Sol.  i. 
5.  2,  3.)  — 8.  A Stoic  philosopher  at  Rome,  who 
became  a delator  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  ( Juv.  Sat.  i. 
33.)  — 4.  A rhetorician,  and  private  secretary  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian.— 5.  Of  Emesa  in  Syria,  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  our  era,  and 
was  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly.  Before  he  was 
made  bishop,  he  wrote  a romance  in  10  books,  en- 
titled Aet/uopica , because  the  scene  of  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Aethiopia.  This 
work  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
other  Greek  romances.  It  relates  the  loves  of 
Theagenes  and  Cbariclea.  Though  deficient  in 
those  characteristics  of  modern  fiction  which  appeal 
to  the  universal  sympathies  of  our  nature,  the  ro- 
mance of  Heliodorus  is  interesting  on  account  of 
the  rapid  succession  of  strange  and  not  altogether 
improbable  adventures,  the  many  and  various 
characters  introduced,  and  the  beautiful  scenes  de- 
scribed. The  language  is  simple  and  elegant.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Mitscherlich  in  his  Scrip • 
tores  llracci  Erotic^  Argentorat  1798,  and  by 
Contes,  Paris,  1804.  — 6.  Of  Larissa,  the  author  of 
a short  work  on  optics,  still  extant,  chiefly  taken 
from  Euclid's  Optics:  edited  by  Matani,Pistor.l758. 

Heliogab&lus.  [Elagabalus.] 

Heliopolis  (’HAtoi/irdAij  or  ‘HAiouiroAij,  i.  e.  the 
City  of  the  Sun).  L (Heb.  Baalath  : Baalbek , Ru.), 
a celebrated  city  of  Syria,  a chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Baal,  one  of  whose  symbols  was  the 
Sun,  and  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Apollo, 
as  well  as  with  Zeus  : hence  the  Greek  name  of  the 
city.  With  the  worship  of  Baal,  here  as  elsewhere, 
was  associated  that  of  Astarte,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Aphrodite.  It  was  situated  in  the 
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middle  of  Coelc- Syria,  at  the  W.  foot  of  Anti- 
Libanus,  on  a rising  ground  at  the  N.  E.  extremity 
of  a large  plain  which  reaches  almost  to  the  sea, 
and  which  is  well  watered  by  the  river  Lcontea 
( Nakr-el- Kasitniyek),  near  whose  sources  Heliopolis 
was  built : the  sources  of  the  Orontes  also  are  not 
far  N.  of  the  city.  The  situation  of  Heliopolis 
necessarily  made  it  a place  of  great  commercial 
importance,  as  it  was  on  the  direct  road  from  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea  and  also  from  Tyre  to  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Europe ; and  hence,  probably,  the 
wealth  of  the  city,  to  which  its  ruins  still  bear 
witness.  We  know,  however,  very  little  of  its 
history.  It  was  made  a Roman  colony  by  the  name 
of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Heliopolitana,  and 
colonised  by  veterans  of  the  5th  and  8th  legions, 
under  Augustas.  Antoninus  Pius  built  the  great 
temple  of  Jupiter  (i.  e.  Baal),  of  which  the  ruins 
still  exist ; and  there  are  medals  which  shew,  in 
addition  to  other  testimony,  that  it  was  favoured 
by  several  of  the  later  emperors.  All  the  existing 
ruins  are  of  the  Roman  period,  and  most  of  them 
probably  of  later  date  than  the  great  temple  just 
mentioned ; but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their 
exact  times.  They  consist  of  a large  quadrangular 
court  in  front  of  the  great  temple,  another  hexagonal 
court  outside  of  this,  and,  in  front  of  all,  a portico, 
or  propylaea,  approached  by  a flight  of  steps. 
Attached  to  one  corner  of*  the  quadrangular  court 
is  a smaller,  hut  more  perfect,  temple;  and,  at  some 
distance  from  all  these  buildings,  there  is  a circular 
edifice,  of  a unique  and  very  interesting  archi- 
tectural form.  There  is  also  & single  Doric  column 
on  a rising  ground,  and  traces  of  the  city  walls.  — » 
2.  (O.  T.  On,  or  Bethsheraesh:  Matarid i,  Ru.  N.E. 
of  Cairo ),  a celebrated  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  capital 
of  theNomos  II el iopolites,  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  a little  below  the  apex 
of  the  Delta,  and  near  the  canal  of  Trajan,  and  was, 
in  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
a chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  Sun. 
Here  also  was  established  the  worship  of  Mnevis, 
a sacred  hull  similar  to  Apis.  The  priests  of 
Heliopolis  were  renowned  for  their  learning.  It 
suffered  much  during  the  invasion  of  Cambyses  ; 
and  by  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  entirely  ruined. 

Hellos  {’  H Kios  or ’He'Aios),  called  Sol  by  the 
Romans,  the  god  of  the  sun.  He  was  the  son  of 
Hyperion  and  Then,  and  a brother  of  Selene  and 
Eos.  From  his  hither,  he  is  frequently  called 
Hyperidnldes,  or  Hyperion,  the  latter  of  which  is 
an  abridged  form  of  the  patronymic,  Hyperionion. 
In  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios,  he  is  called  a son 
of  Hyperion  and  Euryphaessa,  Homer  describes 
Helios  as  giving  light  both  to  gods  and  men : he  rises 
in  the  E.  from  Oceanus,  traverses  the  heaven,  and 
descends  in  the  evening  into  the  darkness  of  the  W. 
and  Oceanus.  Later  poets  have  marvellously  embel- 
lished this  simple  notion.  They  tell  of  a roost  mag- 
nificent palace  of  Helios  in  the  E.,  containing  a 
throne  occupied  by  the  god,  and  surrounded  by  per- 
sonifications of  the  different  divisions  of  time.  They 
also  assign  him  a second  palace  in  the  W.,  and 
describe  his  horses  as  feeding  upon  herbs  growing 
in  the  islauds  of  the  Blessed.  The  manner  in 
which  Helios  during  the  night  passes  from  the 
western  into  the  eastern  ocean  is  not  mentioned 
either  by  Ilomer  or  Hesiod,  but  Inter  poets  make 
him  sail  in  a golden  boat,  the  work  of  Hephaestus, 
round  one-half  of  tho  earth,  and  thus  arrive  in  the 
E.  at  the  point  from  which  he  has  to  rise  again. 
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Others  represent  him  as  making  his  nightly  voyigs 
while  slumbering  in  a golden  bed.  The  hones 
and  chariot  with  which  Helios  traverses  the  hea- 
vens are  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
but  first  occur  in  the  Homeric  hymn  .on  Helios,  and 
both  are  described  minutely  by  later  poets. — Helios 
is  described  ns  the  god  who  sees  and  hears  every 
thing,  and  was  thus  able  to  reveal  to  Hephaeatas 
the  faithlessness  of  Aphrodite,  and  to  Demeter  the 
abduction  of  her  daughter.  At  a later  time  Helios 
became  identified  with  Apollo,  though  the  2 gods 
were  originally  quite  distinct;  but  the  identification 
was  never  carried  out  completely,  for  no  Greek 
poet  ever  made  Apollo  ride  in  the  chariot  of  Helios 
through  the  heavens,  and  among  the  Romans  we 
find  this  idea  only  after  the  time  of  Virgil.  The 
representations  of  Apollo  with  rays  around  his 
head,  to  characterise  him  as  identical  with  the  sun, 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  — The 
island  of  Thrinacia  (Sicily)  was  sacred  to  Helios, 
and  there  he  had  flocks  of  sheep  and  oxen,  which 
were  tended  by  his  daughters  Pbaelusa  and  Lam- 
petia.  Later  traditions  ascribe  to  him  flocks  also 
in  the  island  of  Erythla ; and  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  general,  that  sacred  flocks,  especially  of 
oxen,  occur  in  most  places  where  the  worship  of 
Helios  was  established. — His  descendants  are  very 
numerous  ; and  the  surnames  and  epithets  given 
him  by  the  poets  are  mostly  descriptive  of  hi* 
character  as  the  sun.  Temples  of  Helios  (t}Ak2«) 
existed  in  Greece  at  a very  early  time;  and  m later 
times  we  find  his  worship  established  in  various 
places,  and  especially  in  the  island  of  Rhode*, 
where  the  famous  colossus  was  a representation  rf 
the  god.  The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted 
of  white  rams,  boars,  bulls,  goats,  lambs,  especially 
white  horses,  and  honey.  Among  the  animals  sacred 
to  him,  the  cock  is  especially  mentioned.  The  Ra- 
man poets,  when  speaking  of  the  god  of  the  son 
( Sol),  usually  adopt  the  notions  of  the  Greeks.  The 
worship  of  Sol  was  introduced  at  Rome,  especial  r 
after  the  Romans  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
East,  though  traces  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  acd 
moon  occur  at  an  early  period. 

Helisson  ('EX teauv  or  'EXtaeovt),  a small  town 
in  Arcadia,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  which  f»Ls 
into  the  Alpheus. 

HelliLnicaj  ('EAAcu'iitor).  1.  Of  Mytilene  ia 
Lesbos,  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greek  logograpben, 
or  early  Greek  historians,  was  in  all  probability  bsrn 
about  b.  c.  496,  and  died  4 1 1.  We  have  no  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  but  we  may  presume  that  he  visited 
many  of  the  countries,  of  whose  history  he  gave  an 
account.  lie  wrote  a great  number  of  genealogical, 
chronological  and  historical  works,  which  are  ciwd 
under  the  titles  of  Troiea,  Aeolica,  Persian,  &c.  One 
of  his  most  popular  works  was  entitled  'I *p+to»  ria 
"Hpas:  it  contained  a chronological  list  of  the 
priestesses  of  Hera  at  Argos,  compiled  from  the 
records  preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  ct 
this  place.  This  work  was  oneof  the  earliest  at  tempo 
to  regulate  chronology,  and  was  made  use  of  Iv 
Thucydides,  Timaeus  and  others.  The  fragments 
of  Heli&nicus  are  collected  by  Sturz,  Hrllai s*n  Z/W« 
Frogmen  to.  Lips.  1826 ; and  by  C.  and  Th.  Mtiik*. 
Frugal.  Histor.  (inter.  Paris,  1841.— 2.  A Greek 
grammarian,  a disciple  of  Agathocles,  and  appa- 
rently a contemporary  of  Aristarchus,  wrote  on  trs 
Homeric  poems. 

Hellas,  Hellenes.  [Grabcia.] 

Hells  (*EA>.i7),  daughter  of  Athamas  and  Ne- 
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phflp,  and  sister  of  Phrixus.  When  Phrixus  was 
to  be  sacrificed  [Phrixus],  Nephele  rescued  her 
2 children,  who  rode  away  through  the  air  upon 
the  nun  with  the  golden  fleece,  the  gift  of  Hermes; 
but,  between  Sigeum  and  the  Chersonesus,  Helle 
fell  into  the  sea,  which  was  thence  called  the  sea 
of  Helle  (Hellespont**).  Her  tomb  was  shown  near 
Pactya,  on  the  Hellespont. 

Hellen  ("EAA^e),  son  of  Deucalion  and  PyTrha, 
or  of  Zeus  and  Dorippe,  husband  of  Orseis,  and 
father  of  Aeolus,  Doras,  and  Xuthus.  He  was 
king  of  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Aeolus.  He  is  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
all  the  Hellenes;  from  his  2 sons  Aeolus  and  Dorus 
were  descended  the  Aeolians  and  Dorians  ; and 
from  his  2 grandsons  Achaeus  and  Ion,  the  sons  of 
Xuthus,  the  Acharans  and  Ionians. 

Hellespontus  ('EAA^aTrovrot : Strait s of  the 
Danlanelles,  or  of  Gallipoli,  Turk.  Sta  mb  ut  Dengk  tz  \ 
the  long  narrow  strait  connecting  the  Propontis 
(.£»  of  Marmara)  with  the  Aegean  Sea,  and 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  dis- 
charge themselves  into  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
constant  current.  The  length  of  the  strait  is  about 
50  miles,  and  the  width  varies  from  6 miles  at  the 
upper  end  to  2 at  the  lower,  and  in  some  places  it 
is  only  1 mile  wide,  or  even  less.  The  narrowest 
part  is  between  the  ancient  cities  of  StSTUS  and 
A by  DUS,  where  Xerxes  made  his  bridge  of  boats, 
[Xerxks]  and  where  the  legend  related  that 
Leander  swam  across  to  visit  Hero.  [Lkaxdkr.] 
The  name  of  the  Hellespont  (i.e.  the^eo  of  Helle) 
was  derived  from  the  story  of  Hello's  being  drowned 
in  it  [Hkllk].  The  Hellespont  was  the  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  dividing  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese in  the  former  from  the  Troad  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Abydus  and  Lampsaciu  in  the  latter.  The 
district  just  mentioned,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, was  also  called  ’EXA^o-voitoj,  its  inha- 
bitants *EAATf<nr<irriot,  and  the  cities  on  its  coast 
*EAA7j<nr<5eTtai  *6ktis.  — 2.  Under  the  Roman 
empire,  Hellespontus  was  the  name  of  a proconsular 
province,  composed  of  the  Troad  and  the  N.  part  of 
Mrsia,  and  having  Cyzicus  for  its  capital. 

HelldmSnum  (‘EAAdfierov),  a seaport  town  of 
the  Acamanians  on  the  island  Leucas. 

Hellopla.  [Ellopia.] 

Helorus  or  Helorum  (^*EA tapes:  *E Awpf-njf), 
a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Syracuse,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Helorus.  There  was  a road 
from  Helorus  to  Syracuse  (Mbs  *EA vplvri,  Tbuc. 
ri.  70,  vii.  80). 

HSlot  (rb  #EA os  : *EA#?or,  'EAsdnjy).  L A 
town  in  Laconia,  on  the  coast,  in  a marshy  situa- 
tion, whence  its  name  (t\os= marsh).  The  town 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  It  was 
commonly  said  that  the  Spartan  slaves,  called  He- 
lotes (EfAwrsj),  were  originally  the  Achaean  in- 
habitants of  this  town,  who  were  reduced  by  the 
Dorian  conquerors  to  slavery  ; but  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Helotes  seems  to  have  been  merely 
an  invention,  in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of 
their  name  to  that  of  the  town  of  Melos.  (See  Diet, 
of  Antiq.  art  Helotes. ) — 2.  A town  or  district  of 
Klis  on  the  Alpheus. 

Helvecfinae,  a people  in  Germany,  between  the 
Viadua  and  the  Vistula,  S.  of  the  Rugii,  and  N.  of 
the  Burgundiones,  reckoned  by  Tacitus  among  the 
Ligii. 

Helvetii,  a brave  and  powerful  Celtic  people, 
who  dwelt  between  M.  Jurasaua  (Jam),  the  Lacus 
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Lemannus  (Lake  of  Geneva)^  tho  Rhone,  and  the 
Rhine  as  far  os  the  Locus  Brigantinus  (Lake  of 
Constance).  They  were  thus  bounded  by  the  Se- 
quani  on  the  W.,  by  the  Nantuates  and  Lepontii 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul  on  the  S.,  by  the  Rhaeti  on  the 
E.,  and  by  the  German  nations  on  the  N.  beyond 
the  Rhine.  Their  country,  called  Ayer  Helve- 
thrum  (but  never  Helvetia ),  thus  corresponded  to 
the  W.  part  of  Switzerland.  Their  chief  town  was 
Avkxticum.  They  were  divided  into  4 pagi  or 
cantons,  of  which  the  Pagus  Tigwrinus  was  tho 
most  celebrated.  We  only  know  the  name  of  one 
of  the  3 others,  namely  the  Vicus  I'erbipenus , or, 
more  correctly,  Urbigenus.  — The  Helvetii  are  first 
mentioned  in  the  war  with  the  Ciinbri.  In  b.  c. 
107  the  Tigurini  defeated  and  killed  the  Roman 
consul  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  on  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
while  another  division  of  the  Helvetii  accompanied 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  in  their  invasion  of  Gaul. 
Subsequently  the  Helvetii  invaded  Italy  along  with 
the  Cimbri  ; and  they  returned  home  in  safety, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  by  Marius  and  Ca- 
tulus  in  101.  About  40  years  afterwards,  they 
resolved,  upon  the  advice  of  Orgetorix,  one  of  their 
chiefs,  to  migrate  from  their  country  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  seek  a new  home  in  the 
more  fertile  plains  of  Gaul.  In  58  they  endea- 
voured to  carry  their  plan  into  execution,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  driven  back  into 
their  own  territories.  The  Romans  now  planted 
colonies  and  built  fortresses  in  their  country  (No- 
viodunum,  Vindonissa,  Aventicum),  and  the  Hel- 
vetii gradually  adopted  the  customs  and  language 
of  their  conquerors.  They  were  severely  punished 
by  the  generals  of  Vitellius  (a.  d.  70),  whom  they 
refused  to  recognise  as  emperor ; and  after  that 
time  they  are  rarely  mentioned  ns  a separate 
people. — The  Helvetii  were  included  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  according  to  Strabo,  but  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  according  to  Pliny  : most  modern  writers 
adopt  Pliny's  statement.  When  Gaul  was  sub- 
divided into  a greater  number  of  provinces  under 
the  later  emperors,  the  country  of  the  Helvetii 
formed,  with  that  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Rauraci, 
the  province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum. 

HeMa,  mother  of  the  philosopher  Senega. 
Helvldlus  Priscus.  [Priscus.] 

Helvli,  a people  in  Gau),  between  the  Rhone 
and  Mt.  Cebenna,  which  separated  them  from  the 
Arvemi,  were  for  a long  time  subject  to  Massilia, 
but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  province  of  Gallia 
Narbonensia.  Their  country  produced  good  wine. 

Helvltli.  1.  Blasio.  [Blasio.]  — 2.  Pinna, 
[Cinna.]  — 3.  Mancia.  [Mancia.J  — 4.  Pertl- 
nax.  [Pxrtinax.] 

Hemgresla  ('Hpepijaia^  the  soothing  goddess, 
a surname  of  Artemis,  under  which  she  was  wor- 
shipped at  the  fountain  Lusi  (AomtoI),  in  Arcadia. 
HfimeriStcfipIon.  [Dianium,  No.  2.] 

Hemina,  Cassius.  [Cassius,  No.  14.] 

HSneti  ('Everol),  an  ancient  people  in  Paphla* 
gonia,  dwelling  on  the  river  Parthenius,  fought  on 
the  side  of  Priam  against  the  Greeks,  but  had  dis- 
appeared before  the  historical  times.  They  were 
regarded  by  many  ancient  writers  as  the  ancestors 
of  the  Veneti  in  Italy.  [Venktl] 

HenI6chi  (*Hriox<>»),  a people  in  Colchis,  N. 
of  the  Phasis,  notorious  as  pirates. 

Henna.  [Enna.] 

Hephaestla  (*H«panrTla).  1.  (*H<panrrifvs),  a 
town  in  the  N.W.  of  the  island  of  Lemnos.  — 2. 
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CHtpaurriSijt  -rsl8 ijt),  a dermis  in  Attica,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

Hephaestl&des  Insulae.  [Akoliar.J 

Hephaestlon  CH<pau<rriwv).  L Son  of  Amyn- 
tor,  a Macedonian  of  Pella,  celebrated  as  the 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  he 
had  been  brought  up.  Alexander  called  Hephaes- 
tion  his  own  private  friend,  but  Craterus  the 
friend  of  the  king.  Hephaeation  accompanied 
Alexander  to  Asia,  and  was  employed  by  the  king 
in  many  important  commands.  He  died  at  Ecba- 
tana,  after  un  illness  of  only  7 days,  u.  c.  325. 
Alexander's  grief  for  his  loss  was  passionate  and 
violent.  A general  mourning  was  ordered  through- 
out the  empire,  and  a funeral  pile  and  monument 
erected  to  him  at  Babylon,  at  a cost  of  1 0,000  ta- 
lents.—2.  A Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed 
the  emperor  Verus  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  lived 
about  a.  D.  150.  He  was  perhaps  the  author  of  a 
Manual  on  Metres  (’Eyx^piSiov  Xfpl  utrpvy), 
which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Hephaestion.  This  work  is  a tolerably  complete 
manual  of  Greek  metres,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all 
our  knowledge  on  that  subject.  Edited  by  Gais- 
ford,  Oxon.  1810. 

Hephaestus  ('H^aurros),  called  Vulc&nus  by 
the  Romans,  the  god  of  fire.  He  was,  according 
to  Homer,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  Later 
traditions  state  that  he  had  no  father,  and  that 
Hera  gave  birth  to  him  independent  of  Zeus,  as 
she  was  jealous  of  Zeus  having  given  birth  to 
Athena  independent  of  her.  He  was  bom  lame 
and  weak,  and  was  in  consequence  so  much  dis- 
liked by  his  mother,  that  she  threw  him  down 
from  Olympus.  The  marine  divinities,  Thetis  and 
Eurynome,  received  him,  and  he  dwelt  with  them 
for  9 years  in  a grotto,  beneath  Oceanus,  making 
for  them  a variety  of  ornaments.  He  nfterwards 
returned  to  Olympus,  though  we  are  not  told  through 
what  means,  and  he  appears  in  Homer  as  the 
great  artist  of  the  gods  of  Olympus.  Although  he 
had  been  cruelly  treated  by  his  mother,  he  always 
showed  her  respect  and  kindness  ; and  on  one 
occasion  took  her  part,  when  she  was  quarrelling 
with  Zeus,  which  so  much  enraged  the  father  of 
the  gods,  that  he  seized  Hephaestus  by  the  leg,  and 
hurled  him  down  from  heaven.  Hephaestus  was 
a whole  day  falling,  but  in  the  evening  he  alighted 
in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  Simians.  Later  writers  describe  his 
lameness  ns  the  consequence  of  this  fall,  while 
Homer  makes  him  lame  from  his  birth.  He  again 
returned  to  Olympus,  and  subsequently  acted  the 
part  of  mediator  between  his  parents.  On  that 
occasion  he  offered  a cup  of  nectar  to  his  mother 
and  the  other  gods,  who  burst  out  into  immo- 
derate langhter  on  seeing  him  busily  hobbling 
from  one  god  to  another.  — Hephaestus  appears 
to  have  been  originally  the  god  of  fire  simply  ; 
but  as  fire  is  indispensable  in  working  metals,  he 
was  afterwards  regarded  as  an  artist.  His  palace 
in  Olympus  was  imperishable  and  shining  like 
stars.  It  contained  his  workshop,  with  the  anvil 
and  20  bellows,  which  worked  spontaneously  at 
his  bidding.  It  wns  there  that  he  made  all  his 
beautiful  and  marvellous  works,  both  for  gods  and 
men.  The  ancient  poets  abound  iu  descriptions  of 
exquisite  workmanship  which  had  been  manufac- 
tured by  the  god.  All  the  palaces  in  Olympus 
were  his  workmanship.  He  made  the  armour  of 
Achilles  ; the  fatal  necklace  of  Harroonia  ; the 
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fire-breathing  bulls  of  Aet’tes,  king  of  Colchis, 
Ac.  In  later  accounts,  the  Cyclops  are  his  work- 
men and  servants,  and  his  workshop  is  do  longer 
in  Olympus,  but  in  some  volcanic  island.  In  the 
Iliad  the  wife  of  Hephaestus  is  Charis:  in  Hesiod 
Aglaia.  the  youngest  of  the  Charites  ; but  in  the 
Odyssey,  as  well  as  in  later  accounts.  Aphrodite 
appears  as  his  wife.  Aphrodite  proved  faithless  to 
her  husband,  and  was  in  love  with  Ares  ; but 
Helios  disclosed  their  amours  to  Hephaestus,  who 
caught  the  guilty  pair  in  an  invisible  net.  and  ex- 
posed them  to  the  laughter  of  the  assembled  gods. 
— The  favourite  abode  of  Hephaestus  on  earth  was 
the  island  of  Lemnos  ; but  other  volcanic  islands 
also,  such  as  Li  para,  Hiera,  Irabros.  and  Sicily,  are 
called  his  abodes  or  workshops. — Hephaestus,  like 
Athena,  gave  skill  to  mortal  artists,  and.  conjointly 
with  her,  he  was  believed  to  have  taught  men  the 
arts  which  embellish  and  adorn  life.  Hence  at 
Athens  they  had  temples  and  festivals  in  common. 
The  epitheU  and  surnames,  by  which  Hephaestus 
is  designated  by  the  poets,  generally  allude  to  his 
skill  in  the  plastic  arts  or  to  his  lameness.  The 
Greeks  frequently  placed  small  dwarf-like  statues 
of  the  god  near  the  hearth.  During  the  best  period 
of  Grecian  art,  he  was  represented  as  a vigorous 
man  with  a beard,  and  is  characterised  by  his  ham- 
mer or  some  other  instrument,  his  oval  cap,  and 
the  chiton,  which  leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  arm 
uncovered.  — The  Roman  Volcanos  was  an  old 
Italian  divinity.  [Vulcanus.] 

Heptinfirnii.  [Argvptus.] 

Hera  (*Hpa  or^Hpj?),  called  Juno  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  Greek  Hera,  that  it.  Mistress,  was  a 
daughter  of  Cronos  and  Rhea,  and  sister  and  wife 
of  Zeus.  Some  call  her  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Cronos,  but  others  give  this  title  to  Hestia.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  she  was  brought  up  by  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  and  afterwards  became  the  wife  of 
Zeus,  without  the  knowledge  of  her  parents.  This 
simple  account  is  variously  modified  in  other  tra- 
ditions. Being  a daughter  of  Cronos,  she,  like  his 
other  children,  was  swallowed  by  her  father,  but 
afterwards  released  ; and,  according  to  an  Arcadiin 
tradition,  she  was  brought  up  by  Temenus,  the  sun 
of  Pelasgus.  The  Argives,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
lated that  she  had  been  brought  up  by  Euboea, 
Prosymna,  and  Acraea,  the  3 daughters  of  the  river 
Asterion.  Several  parts  of  Greece  claimed  the 
honour  of  being  her  birthplace,  and  more  espe- 
cially Argos  and  Samos,  which  were  the  principal 
seats  of  her  worship.  Her  marriage  with  Zeus 
offered  ample  scope  for  poetical  invention,  and  se- 
veral places  in  Greece  also  claimed  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  scene  of  the  marriage,  such  as 
Euboea,  Samos,  Cnossus  in  Crete,  and  Mount 
Thornax,  in  the  S.  of  Argolis.  Her  raamaev. 
called  the  Sacred  Marriage  (itpbs  ydyios), 
represented  in  many  places  where  she  was  wor- 
shipped.  At  her  nuptials  all  the  gods  honoured 
her  with  presents,  and  Ge  presented  to  her  s 
tree  with  golden  apples,  which  was  watched  by 
the  Hesperides,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hyperborean 
Atlas.  — In  the  Iliad  Hera  is  treated  hr  the 
Olympian  gods  with  the  same  reverence  as  her 
husband.  Zeus  himself  listens  to  her  counsels,  ard 
communicates  his  secrets  to  her.  She  is,  notwith- 
standing, for  inferior  to  him  in  power,  and  roust 
obey  him  unconditionally.  She  is  not,  like  Zeus, 
the  queen  of  gods  and  men,  but  simply  the  wife  of 
the  supreme  god.  The  idea  of  her  being  the  queca 
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©f  heaven,  with  regal  wealth  and  power,  i«  of  much 
later  date.  Her  character,  as  described  by  Homer, 
is  not  of  a very  amiable  kind  ; and  her  jealousy, 
obstinacy,  and  quarrelsome  disposition,  sometimes 
make  her  husband  tremble.  Hence  arise  frequent 
disputes  between  Hera  and  Zeus  ; and  on  one  oc- 
casion Hera,  in  conjunction  with  Poseidon  and 
Athena,  contemplated  putting  Zeus  into  chains. 
Zeus,  in  such  cases,  not  only  threatens,  but  beats 
her.  Ouce  he  even  hung  Jier  up  in  the  clouds, 
with  her  hands  chained,  and  with  two  anvils  sus- 
pended from  her  feet ; and  on  another  occasion, 
when  Hephaestus  attempted  to  help  her,  Zeus 
hurled  him  down  from  Olympus.  — By  Zeus  she 
was  the  mother  of  Ares,  Hebe,  and  Hephaestus. — 
Hera  was,  properly  speaking,  the  only  really  married 
goddess  among  the  Olmpians,  for  the  marriage  of 
Aphrodite  with  Hephaestus  can  scarcely  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Hence,  she  is  the  goddess  of 
marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  children.  Several 
epithets  and  surnames,  such  as  E/Acfth/io,  rttytrjAio, 
Zvyfa,  TcAu'a,  Ac.,  contain  allusions  to  this  cha- 
racter of  the  goddess,  and  the  llithyiae  are  de- 
scribed as  her  daughters.  — She  is  represented  in 
the  Iliad  riding  in  a chariot  drawn  by  2 horses,  in 
the  harnessing  and  unharnessing  of  which  she  is 
assisted  by  Hebe  and  the  Horae.  Owing  to  the 
judgment  of  Paris  [Paris],  she  was  hostile  to  the 
Trojans,  and  in  the  Trojan  war  she  accordingly 
sided  with  the  Greeks.  She  persecuted  all  the 
children  of  Zeus  by  mortal  mothers,  and  hence 
appears  as  the  enemy  of  Dionysus,  Hercules,  and 
others.  In  the  Argonautic  expedition  she  assisted 
Jason.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enumerate  all  the 
events  of  mythical  story  in  which  Hera  acts  a part ; 
and  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  particular  deities 
or  heroes  with  whose  story  she  is  connected.  — 
Hera  was  worshipped  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  but 
more  especially  at  Argos,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  she  had  a splendid  temple,  on  the  road  to 
Mycenae.  Her  gTeat  festival  at  Argos  is  described 
jn  the  Did.  of  AnL  art.  Heraea,  She  also  had  a 
splendid  temple  in  Samos.  — The  ancients  gave 
several  interpretations  respecting  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  Hera  ; but  we  must  in  all  probability  re- 
gard her  as  the  great  goddess  of  nature,  who  was 
worshipped  every  where  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  worship  of  the  Roman  Juno  is  spoken  of  in 
a separate  article.  [Juno.]  Hera  was  usually  re- 
presented as  a majestic  woman  of  mature  age,  with 
a beautiful  forehead,  large  and  widely  opened  eyes, 
and  with  a grave  expression  commanding  reverence. 
Her  hair  was  adorned  with  a crown  or  a diadem. 
A veil  frequently  hangs  down  the  back  of  her  head, 
to  characterise  her  os  the  bride  of  Zeus,  and  the 
diadem,  veil,  sceptre,  and  peacock,  are  her  ordinary 
attributes. 

Heracl&a  (‘HpcUAcia  : 'HpanXtunris  : Hera- 
cleOtes).  I.  /*  Europe,  1.  H-,  in  Lucania,  on 
the  river  Siris,  founded  by  the  Tarentines.  During 
the  independency  of  the  Greek  states  in  the  S.  of 
Jtalv,  congresses  were  held  in  this  town  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Tarentines.  It  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance under  the  Romans.  — 2.  In  Acamania  on 
the  Arobracian  gulf.— 3.  In  Pisatis  Elis,  in  ruins 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  —4.  The  later  name  of  Pe- 
rintbu*  in  Thrace.  [pERiNTHua.]  — 5.  H.  Cac- 
cabaria  Porbaria,  in  Gallia  Narboncnsis  on  the 
coast,  a sea- port  of  the  Massiliant.  — 6.  H.  Lyn-  j 
ceatia  ( Ad*y*vmi),  also  called  Pelagonia  ( BitogUa  I 
or  JSUoiv*)j  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  VV,  | 
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of  the  Erigon,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  4 districts 
into  which  Macedonia  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 
—7.  H.  Minoa  (MWa  : nr.  Torre  di  Cajfo 
Bianco  Ru.),  on  the  S.  const  of  Sicily,  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Halycus,  between  Agrigcntum 
and  Selinus.  According  to  tradition  it  was  founded 
by  Minot,  when  he  pursued  Daedalus  to  Sicily, 
and  it  may  have  been  an  ancient  colony  of  the 
Cretans.  We  know,  however,  that  it  was  after- 
wards colonised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus,  and 
that  its  original  name  was  J/tKoa,  which  it  con- 
tinued to  bear  till  about  b.  c.  500,  when  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Euryleon, 
who  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Heraclt a ; but 
it  continued  to  bear  its  ancient  appellation  as  a 
surname  to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the 
same  name.  It  fell  at  an  early  period  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  remained  in  their 
power  till  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans, 
who  planted  a colony  there.  — 8.  H.  Sintlca 
(2urrucri\  in  Macedonia,  a town  of  the  Sinti,  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Strymon,  founded  by  Amyn- 
tas,  brother  of  Philip. — 9.  H.  Tr&chinlae,  in 
Thessaly.  See  Trachis.— II.  In  Asia  1.  H.  Pon- 
tlca  (*H.  i)  rioKTiK^,  or  n6mov%  or  n 6rr<p  : Ha- 

rukli  or  Eregli)^  a city  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  on  the  coast  of  Bithynio,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Mariandyni,  was  situated  20  stadia  N.  of  the 
river  Lyctts,  upon  a little  river  called  Acheron  or 
Soonautes,  and  near  the  base  of  a peninsula  called 
Acherusia,  and  had  a fine  harbour.  It  was  founded 
about  b.  c.  550  by  colonists  from  Megara  and  from 
Tanagra  ir.  Boeotia  (not,  as  Strabo  says,  from  Mi- 
letus). After  various  political  struggles,  it  settled 
down  under  a monarchical  form  of  government. 
It  reached  the  height  of  its  prosperity  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Codomannus,  when  it  had  an  extensive 
commerce,  and  a territory  reaching  from  the  Par- 
thenius  to  the  Sanganus.  It  began  to  decline  in 
consequence  of  the  rise  of  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia 
and  the  foundation  of  Nicomedia,  and  the  invasion 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Gauls  ; and  its  ruin  was 
completed  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  when  the  city 
was  taken  and  plundered,  and  partly  destroyed,  by 
the  Romans  under  Cotta.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  Hbraclides  Ponticus,  and  perhaps  of  the 
painter  Zeuxis.— 2.  H.  ad  Latmum  ('H.  Aefr- 
fiov,  or  irvo  Adrfitf  : Ru.  near  the  D tlx  of  Bujfi)% 
a town  of  Ionia,  S.E.  of  Miletus,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Latmus  and  upon  the  Sinus  Latmicus  ; formerly 
called  Latmus.  Near  it  was  a cave,  with  the 
tomb  of  Endymion.  — There  was  another  city  of 
the  same  name  in  Caria,  one  in  Lydia,  2 in  Syria, 
one  in  Media,  and  one  in  India,  none  of  which 
require  special  notice  here. 

Hdr&cleopdlis  ('HpaKAsoi/voAu).  1.  Parva  (rf 
punpd)%  also  called  Sethron,  a city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
in  the  Nomos  Sethroites,  22  Homan  miles  W.  of 
Pelusium.—  2.  Magna  (d  neydArj,  also  if 
the  capital  of  the  fertile  Nomos  Heracleopolites  or 
Heracleotes,  in  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt  ; 
a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  ichneumon. 

Hdracldom  ('H/xLcActoi'),  the  name  of  several 
promontories  and  towns,  of  which  none  require 
special  notice  except : 1.  A town  in  Macedonia  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Apilas,  near  the  frontiers  of  Thes- 
saly. —2.  The  harbour  of  Cnossus  in  Crete.— 3.  A 
town  on  the  coast  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  a little 
W.  of  Canopus  ; from  which  the  Canopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile  was  often  called  also  the  Heraclcotic 
mouth.— 4.  A place  near  Gindanis  in  the  Syrian 
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province  of  Cyrrhestice,  where  Ventidius,  the  legate 
of  M.  Antony,  gained  his  great  victory  over  the 
Parthians  under  Paconis,  in  B.  c.  38. 

Heracli&noB  ('HpaicA«tt*d»),  one  of  the  officers 
of  lionorius,  put  Stilicbo  to  death  (a.  d.  408),  and 
received,  as  the  reward  of  that  service,  the  govern- 
ment of  Africa.  He  rendered  good  service  to  Ho- 
norius  during  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric,  and 
the  usurpation  of  Attalus.  In  413  he  revolted 
against  Honorius,  and  invaded  Italy  ; but  his  en- 
terprise failed,  and  on  his  return  to  Africa  he  was 
put  to  death  at  Carthage. 

Heraclidae  ('HpeutAsiScu),  the  descendants  of 
Hercules,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dorians, 
conquered  Peloponnesus.  It  had  been  the  will  of 
Zeus,  so  ran  the  legend,  that  Hercules  should  rule 
over  the  country  of  the  Perseids,  at  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns.  But  through  Hera*s  cunning,  Eurystheus 
had  been  put  into  the  place  of  Hercules,  who  had 
become  the  servant  of  the  former.  After  the  death 
of  Hercules,  his  claims  devolved  upon  his  sons  and 
descendants.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Hyllus, 
the  eldest  of  his  4 sons  by  Deianlra,  was  residing 
with  his  brothers  at  the  court  of  Ceyx  at  Trachis. 
As  Eurystheus  demanded  their  surrender,  and 
Ceyx  was  unable  to  protect  them,  they  fled  to 
various  parts  of  Greece,  until  they  were  received 
as  suppliants  at  Athens,  at  the  altar  of  Eleos 
(Mercy).  According  to  the  Heraclidae  of  Euripides, 
the  sons  of  Hercules  were  first  staying  at  Argos, 
thence  went  to  Trachis  in  Thessaly,  and  at  length 
came  to  Athens.  Demophon,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
received  them,  and  they  settled  in  the  Attic  tetra- 
polis.  Eurystheus,  to  whom  the  Athenians  refused 
to  surrender  the  fugitives,  now  marched  against 
the  Athenians  with  a large  army,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Athenians  under  lolaus,  Theseus,  and 
Hyllus,  and  was  slain  with  his  Bons.  The  battle 
itself  was  celebrated  in  Attic  story  as  the  battle  of 
the  Scironian  rock,  on  the  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf, 
though  Pindar  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes.  After  the  battle,  the  Heraclidae  entered 
Peloponnesus,  and  maintained  themselves  there  for 
one  year.  This  was  their  1st  invasion  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. But  a plague,  which  spread  over  the 
whole  peninsula,  compelled  them  to  return  to  Attica, 
where,  for  a time,  they  again  settled  in  the  Attic 
tetrapolis.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to  Aegi- 
mius,  king  of  the  Dorians,  whom  Hercules  had 
assisted  in  his  war  against  the  Lapithae,  and  who 
had  promised  to  preserve  a 3rd  of  his  territory  for 
the  children  of  Hercules.  [Aegimius.]  The  Hera- 
clidae were  hospitably  received  by  Aegimius,  and 
Hyllus  was  adopted  by  the  latter.  After  remain- 
ing in  Doris  3 years,  Hyllus,  with  a band  of  Do- 
rians, undertook  an  expedition  against  Atreus,  who 
had  married  a daughter  of  Eurystheus,  and  had 
become  king  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns.  Hyllus 
inarched  across  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  and  first 
met  Echemus  of  Tegea,  who  fought  for  the  Pelo- 
pidae,  the  principal  opponents  of  the  Heraclidae. 
Hyllus  fell  in  single  combat  with  Echcmus,  and, 
according  to  an  agreement  which  had  been  made 
before  the  battle,  the  Heraclidae  were  not  to  make 
any  further  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  the  next 
50  years.  Thus  ended  their  2nd  invasion.  They 
now  retired  to  Tricorythus,  where  they  were 
allowed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  up  their  abode. 
During  the  period  which  followed  (10  years  after 
the  death  of  Hyllus),  the  Trojan  war  took  place  ; 
and  30  yean  after  the  Trojan  war  Cleodaeus,  son 
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of  Hyllus,  again  invaded  Peloponnesus,  which  was 
the  3rd  invasion.  About  20  years  later  Arotoma- 
chus,  the  son  of  Cleodaeus,  undertook  the  4th  ex- 
pedition ; but  both  heroes  fell.  Not  quite  30  years 
after  Aristoraachus  (that  is,  about  80  years  after 
the  destruction  of  Troy),  the  Heraclidae  prepared 
for  their  5th  and  final  attack.  Temenua,  Cres- 
phonies,  and  Aristodemus,  the  sons  of  Aristoma- 
chus,  upon  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  built  a fleet  on 
the  Corinthian  gulf  ; but  this  fleet  was  destroyed, 
>>ecau»e  Hippotes,  one  of  the  Heraclidae,  had  killed 
Camus,  an  Acamanian  soothsayer  ; and  Aristode- 
mus  was  killed  by  a flash  of  lightning.  An  oracle 
now  ordered  them  to  take  a 3-eyed  man  for  their 
commander.  He  was  found  in  the  person  of  Oxylua, 
the  son  of  Andraemon,  an  Aetolian,  but  descended 
from  a family  in  Elis.  The  expedition  now  suc- 
cessfully sailed  from  Naupactus  towards  Rhium  in 
Peloponnesua  Oxylua,  keeping  the  invaders  away 
from  Elis,  led  them  through  Arcadia.  The  Hera- 
clidae and  Dorians  conquered  Tisamenus,  the  son 
of  Orestes,  who  ruled  over  Argos,  Mycenae,  and 
Sparta.  After  this  they  became  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  then  distributed 
by  lot  the  newly  acquired  possessions.  Teona— 
obtained  Argos  ; Proclet  and  Eurystheus,  the  twin 
sons  of  Aristodemus,  Lacedaemon  ; and  Cresphontea, 
Messenia.  — Such  are  the  traditions  about  the  He- 
raclidae and  their  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  They 
are  not  purely  mythical,  but  contain  a genuine 
historical  substance,  notwithstanding  the  various 
contradictions  in  the  accounts.  They  represent  the 
conquest  of  the  Achaean  population  by  Dorian  in- 
vaders, who  henceforward  appear  as  the  ruling  nee 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  conquered  Achaean*  be- 
came partly  the  slaves  and  partly  the  subjects  of 
the  Dorians.  (See  Did.  of  AnL  art.  Perioed.) 

Heraclides  ('Hpa*A*13ijT).  L A Syracusan,  son 
of  Lyaimachus,  one  of  the  generals  when  Syracuse 
was  attacked  by  the  Athenians,  b.  c.  415.  — 2.  A 
Syracusan,  who  held  the  chief  command  of  the 
mercenary  forces  under  the  younger  Dioovwu*, 
Being  suspected  by  Dionysius,  he  fled  from  Syra- 
cuse, and  afterwards  took  part  with  Dion  in  ex- 
pelling Dionysius  from  Syracuse.  After  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  tyrant,  a powerful  party  at  Syracuse 
looked  up  to  Heraclides  as  their  leader,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Dion  caused  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated, 354.  — 3.  Son  of  Agathocle*,  accompanied 
his  father  to  Africa,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  soldiers,  when  they  were  deserted  by  Agaibo- 
cles,  307.-4.  Of  T are n turn,  one  of  the  chief 
counsellors  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia.  — & Of 
Byzantium,  sent  as  ambassador  by  Antiochus  the 
Great  to  the  2 Scipiot,  190. — 6.  One  of  the  3 
ambassadors  sent  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the 
Romans,  169.  Heraclides  was  banished  by  De- 
metrius Soter,  the  successor  of  Antiochus  (162), 
and  in  revenge  gave  his  support  to  the  imposture 
of  Alexander  Balas.  — 7.  Sumamcd  Pontic  us,  be- 
cause he  was  bom  at  Heraclea  in  Pontos.  He  was 
a person  of  considerable  wealth,  and  migrated  to 
Athens,  where  he  became  a pupil  of  Plata.  He 
paid  attention  also  to  the  Pythagorean  system,  and 
afterwords  attended  the  instructions  of  Speusippua, 
and  finally  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  a great  number 
of  works  upon  philosophy,  mathematics,  musk,  his- 
tory, politics,  grammar,  and  poetry  ; but  aliucwl  ail 
these  works  are  lost.  There  has  come  down  to  as 
a small  work,  under  the  name  of  Heraclides,  en- 
titled xfpl  noAtrcufr,  of  which  the  best  edition* 
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are  by  Koler,  Halle,  1804,  and  by  Cornea,  in  his 
edition  of  Aelian,  Paris,  1805.  Another  extant 
work,  ' AA\rfyopiai  'Oftnpuccu,  which  also  bears  the 
name  of  Heraclides,  was  certainly  not  written  by 
him.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Heraclides, 
says  that  “ Heraclides  made  tragedies,  and  put 
the  name  of  Thespis  to  them.”  This  sentence  has 
given  occasion  to  a learned  disquisition  by  Bentley 
( Phalaris*  p.  239),  to  prove  that  the  fragments  at- 
tributed to  Thespis  are  really  cited  from  these 
counterfeit  tragedies  of  Heraclides.  Some  childish 
stories  are  told  about  Heraclides  keeping  a pet 
serpent,  and  ordering  one  of  his  friends  to  conceal 
his  body  after  his  death,  and  place  the  serpent  on 
the  bed,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had 
been  taken  to  the  company  of  the  gods.  It  is  also 
said  that  he  killed  a man  who  had  usurped  the 
tyranny  in  Heracles,  and  there  are  other  traditions 
about  him  scarcely  worth  relating.  — 8.  An  his- 
torian, who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator  (222 — 205),  and  wrote  several  works,  quoted 
by  the  grammarians.  — 9.  A physician  of  Taren- 
tum,  lived  in  the  3rd  or  2nd  century  n.  c.,  and 
wrote  some  works  on  Materia  Medica,  and  a com- 
mentary on  all  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  Col- 
lection. — 10.  A physician  of  Erythrae  in  Ionia, 
was  a pupil  of  Chrysermus,  and  a contemporary  of 
Strabo  in  the  1st  century  b.  a 

Heraclitus  ('HpdaAsrvor.)  1.  Of  Ephesus,  a 
philosopher  generally  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Ionian  school,  though  he  differed  from  their 
principles  in  many  respects.  In  his  youth  he  tra- 
velled extensively,  and  after  his  return  to  Ephesus 
the  chief  magistracy  was  offered  him,  which,  how- 
ever, he  transferred  to  his  brother.  He  appears 
afterwards  to  have  become  a complete  recluse,  re- 
jecting even  the  kindnesses  offered  by  Darius,  and 
at  last  retreating  to  the  mountains,  where  he  lived 
on  pot-berbs;  but,  after  some  time,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  sickness  consequent  on  such  meagre 
diet  to  return  to  Ephesus,  where  he  died.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  60,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  513. — 
Heraclitus  wrote  a work  On  Nature  (irspl  <pu<re«t), 
which  contained  his  philosophical  views.  From 
the  obscurity  of  his  style,  he  gained  the  title  of  the 
0*#cvre  (<tkot* iris).  He  considered  fire  to  be  the 
primary  form  of  all  matter ; but  by  fire  he  meant 
only  to  describe  a clear  light  fluid,  u self-kindled 
and  self-extinguished,”  and  therefore  not  differing 
materially  from  the  air  of  Anaximenes.  — 2.  An 
Academic  philosopher  of  Tyre,  a friend  of  Antio- 
ch u%  and  a pupil  of  Clitomachus  and  Philo.  — 3. 
The  reputed  author  of  a work,  Ilepl  ’A wl<rr«r,  pub- 
lished by  W esterraann,  in  his  Mylhogmphi,  Bruns- 
wig. 1843. 

Heraea  ('Hpafa:  'Hpaisds:  nr.  St.  Joannes* 
Ru.),  a town  in  Arcadia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Alphcus,  near  the  borders  of  Elis.  Its  territory 
was  called  Heraehtia  ('Hpararts). 

Heraei  Montes  (ri  °Hpcua  UpTj : Afonti  Sort)* 
a range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  running  from  the 
centre  of  the  island  S.E^  and  ending  in  the  pro- 
montory Pachymtm. 

Horae  urn.  [Anflos,  p.  77,  a.] 

Herbessus.  [ Erbehhus.] 

Herblta  ^Epfrra : 'Epfitraior,  Herbitensis),  ft 
town  in  Sicily,  N.  of  Agyrium,  in  the  mountains, 
was  a powerful  place  in  early  times  under  the  ty- 
rant Archonides,  but  afterwards  declined  in  im- 
portance. 

Herculaneum,  a town  in  Samninm,  conquered 
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by  the  consul  Carvilius,  b.  c.  293  (Liv.  x.  45), 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  celebrated 
town  of  this  name  mentioned  below. 

Herculaneum,  Herculanlum,  Herculftnum, 
Herculense  Oppidum,  Herculia  Urbs  ('Hpd- 
xKuor),  an  ancient  city  in  Campania,  near  the 
coast,  between  Neapolis  and  Pompeii,  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  the  Oacans,  was  next  in  the 
possession  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  subsequently 
was  chiefly  inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  appear  to 
have  settled  in  the  place  from  other  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia,  and  to  have  given  it  its  name.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Social  war  (b.  c. 
89,  88),  and  was  colonised  by  them.  In  a.  d.  63 
a great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ; 
and  in  79  it  was  overwhelmed,  along  with  Pom- 
peii and  Stabiae,  by  the  great  eruption  of  Mt.  Ve- 
suvius. It  was  buried  under  showers  of  ashes  and 
streams  of  lava,  from  70  to  100  feet  under  the 
present  surface  of  the  ground.  On  its  site  stand 
the  modem  Portici  and  part  of  the  village  of  Re- 
sina : the  Italian  name  of  Ercolano  does  not  indi- 
cate any  modern  place,  but  only  the  part  of  Her- 
culaneum that  has  been  disinterred.  The  ancient 
city  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  sinking  of 
a well  in  1720,  since  which  time  the  excavations 
have  been  carried  on  at  different  periods ; and 
many  works  of  art  have  been  discovered,  which 
are  deposited  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici.  It 
ha*  been  found  necessary  to  fill  up  again  the  exca- 
vations which  were  made,  in  order  to  render  Por- 
tici and  Resina  secure,  and  therefore  very  little  of 
the  ancient  city  is  to  be  seen.  The  buildings  that 
have  been  discovered  are  a theatre  capable  of  ac- 
commodating about  1 0,000  spectators,  the  remains 
of  2 temples,  a large  building,  commonly  designated 
as  a forum  civile , 228  feet  long  and  1 32  bread,  and 
some  private  houses,  the  walls  of  which  were 
adorned  with  paintings,  many  of  which,  when  dis- 
covered, were  in  a state  of  admirable  preservation. 
There  have  been  also  found  at  Herculaneum  many 
MSS.,  written  on  rolls  of  papyrus  ; bnt  the  diffi- 
culty of  unrolling  and  deciphering  them  was  very 
great  ; and  the  few  which  have  been  deciphered 
are  of  little  value,  consisting  of  a treatise  of  Philo- 
demus  on  mnsic,  and  fragments  of  unimportant 
works  on  philosophy. 

Herciil es  (*HpoxAfir),  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  heroes  of  antiquity.  His  exploits  were  cele- 
brated not  only  in  all  the  countries  round  the 
Mediterranean,  but  even  in  the  most  distant  lands 
of  the  ancient  world.  I.  Greek  Legends.  The 
Greek  traditions  about  Hercules  appear  in  their 
national  purity  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
But  the  poets  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  of  the 
subsequent  periods  introduced  considerable  alter- 
ations, which  were  probably  derived  from  the  East 
or  Egypt,  for  every  nation  possesses  some  tradi- 
tions respecting  heroes  of  superhuman  strength 
and  power.  Now  while  in  the  earliest  Greek 
legends  Hercules  is  a purely  human  hero,  a con- 
queror of  men  and  cities,  he  afterwards  appears 
as  the  subduer  of  monstrous  onimnls,  and  is  con- 
nected in  a variety  of  ways  with  astronomical 
phaenomena.  According  to  Homer,  Hercules  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  by  Alcmene  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia. 
His  stepfather  was  Amphitryon.  Amphitryon  was 
the  son  of  Alcaeus,  the  son  of  Perseus  ; and  Alc- 
mene was  a grand-dnnghter  of  Perseus.  Hence 
Hercules  belonged  to  the  family  of  Perseus.  Zeus 
visited  Alcmenc  in  the  form  of  Amphitryon,  while 
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the  latter  was  absent  warring  against  the  Taphians; 
and  he,  pretending  to  be  her  husband,  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Hercules.  [For  details,  see  Atc- 
mknk,  Amphitryon*.]  On  the  day  on  which 
Hercules  was  to  be  bom,  Zeus  boasted  of  his  be- 
coming the  father  of  a hero  who  was  to  rule  over 
the  race  of  Perseus.  Hera  prevailed  upon  him  to 
swear  that  the  descendant  of  Perseus  bom  that 
day  should  be  the  ruler.  Thereupon  she  hastened 
to  Argos,  and  there  caused  the  wife  of  Sthenelua 
to  give  birth  to  Eurystheus  ; whereas,  by  keeping 
away  the  Ilithyiae,  she  delayed  the  birth  of 
Hercules,  and  thus  robbed  him  of  the  empire 
which  Zeus  had  destined  for  him.  Zeus  was  en- 
raged at  the  imposition  practised  upon  him,  but 
could  not  violate  his  oath.  Alcmene  brought  into 
the  world  2 boys,  Hercules,  the  son  of  Zeus,  and 
Iphicles,  the  son  of  Amphitryon,  who  was  one  night 
younger  than  Hercules.  Nearly  all  the  stories 
about  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Hercules,  down 
to  the  time  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Eury- 
stheus, seem  to  be  inventions  of  a later  age.  At 
least  in  Homer  and  Hesiod  we  are  only  told  that 
he  grew  strong  in  body  and  mind,  that  confiding 
in  his  own  powers  he  defied  even  the  immortal 
gods,  and  wounded  Hera  and  Ares,  and  that  under 
the  protection  of  Zeus  and  Athena  he  escaped  the 
dangers  which  Hera  prepared  for  him.  To  these 
simple  accounts,  various  particulars  are  added  in 
later  writers.  As  he  lay  in  his  cradle,  Hera  sent 
2 serpents  to  destroy  him,  but  the  infant  hero 
strangled  them  with  his  own  hands.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  was  instructed  by  Amphitryon  in  driving  a 
chariot,  by  Autolycus  in  wrestling,  by  Eurytus  in 
archery,  by  Castor  in  fighting  with  heavy  armour, 
and  by  Linus  in  singing  and  playing  the  lyre. 
Linus  was  killed  by  his  pupil  with  the  lyre,  because 
he  had  censured  him;  and  Amphitryon,  to  prevent 
similar  occurrences,  sent  him  to  feed  his  cattle.  In 
this  manner  he  spent  his  life  till  his  18th  year. 
His  first  great  adventure  happened  while  he  was 
still  watching  the  oxen  of  his  father.  A huge  lion, 
which  haunted  Mt.  Cithaeron,  made  great  havoc 
among  the  flocks  of  Amphitryon  and  Thespius  (or 
Thestius),  king  of  Thespiae.  Hercules  promised 
to  deliver  the  country  of  the  monster;  and  Thespius, 
who  had  50  daughters,  rewarded  Hercules  by 
making  him  his  guest  so  long  as  the  chase  lasted, 
and  by  giving  up  his  daughters  to  him.  each  for  one 
night.  Hercules  slew  the  lion,  and  henceforth 
wore  its  akin  as  his  ordinary  garment,  and  its 
mouth  and  head  as  his  helmet.  Others  related  that 
the  lion’s  akin  of  Hercules  was  taken  from  the 
Nemean  lion.  On  his  return  to  Thebes,  he  met 
the  envoys  of  king  Krginus  of  Orchomenos,  who 
were  going  to  fetch  the  annual  tribute  of  100 
oxen,  which  they  had  compelled  the  Thebans  to 
pay.  Hercules  cut  off  the  noses  and  ears  of  the 
envoys,  and  thus  sent  them  back  to  Erginus.  The 
latter  thereupon  marched  against  Thebes;  but 
Hercules  defeated  and  killed  Erginus,  and  com- 
pelled the  Orchomenians  to  pay  double  the  tribute 
which  they  had  formerly  received  from  the  Thebans. 
In  this  battle  against  Erginus  Hercules  lost  his 
father  Amphitryon,  though  the  tragedians  make 
him  survive  the  campaign.  Creon  rewarded  Her- 
cules with  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  Megara,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  several  children. 
The  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  made  him  presents 
of  arms : Hermes  gave  him  a sword,  Apollo  a bow 
and  arrows,  Hephaestus  a golden  coat  of  mail,  and 
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Athena  a peplus.  He  cut  for  himself  a club  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nemea,  while,  according  to 
others,  the  club  was  of  brass,  and  the  gift  of  He- 
phaestus. Soon  afterwards  Hercules  was  driven 
mad  by  Hera,  and  in  this  state  he  killed  his  own 
children  by  Megara  and  2 of  Iphicles.  In  his  grief 
he  sentenced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  toThespia*, 
who  purified  him.  Other  traditions  place  this  mad- 
ness at  a later  time,  and  relate  the  circumstances 
differently.  He  then  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
as  to  where  he  should  settle.  The  Pythia  first 
called  him  by  the  name  of  Hercules  — for  hitherto 
his  name  had  been  Alcides  or  Alcaeus,  — and  or- 
dered him  to  live  at  Tiryns,  and  to  serve  Eurystheus 
for  the  space  of  12  years,  after  which  he  should 
become  immortal.  Hercules  accordingly  went  to 
Tiryns,  and  did  as  he  was  bid  by  Eurystheus.  — 
The  accounts  of  the  12  labours  which  Hercules 
performed  at  the  bidding  of  Eurystheus,  are  found 
only  in  the  later  writers.  The  only  one  of  the  12 
labours  mentioned  by  Homer  is  his  descent  into 
the  lower  world  to  carry  off  Cerberus.  W e also 
find  in  Homer  the  fight  of  Hercules  with  a sea- 
monster;  his  expedition  to  Troy,  to  fetch  the  horses 
which  Laomedon  had  refused  him  ; and  his  war 
against  the  Pylians,  when  he  destroyed  the  who!* 
family  of  their  king  Neleus,  with  the  exception  of 
Nestor.  Hesiod  mentions  several  of  the  feats  of 
Hercules  distinctly,  but  knows  nothing  of  their 
number  12.  The  selection  of  these  1*2  from  the 
great  number  of  feats  ascribed  to  Hercules  is  pro- 
bably the  work  of  the  Alexandrines.  They  are 
usually  arranged  in  the  following  order.  L Tm 
fight  with  the  Nemean  lion.  The  valley  of  Nemea, 
between  Cleonae  and  Phlius,  was  inhabited  by  a 
monstrous  lion,  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna.  Eurystheus  ordered  Hercules  to  bring 
him  the  skin  of  this  monster.  After  using  in  vain 
his  club  and  arrows  against  the  lion,  he  strangled 
the  animal  with  his  own  hands.  He  returned  car- 
rying the  dead  lion  on  his  shoulders;  but  Eurystheus 
was  so  frightened  at  the  gigantic  strength  of  the 
hero,  that  he  ordered  him  in  future  to  deliver  the 
account  of  his  exploits  outside  the  town.— 2.  Fight 
against  the  Lemean  hydra.  This  monster,  like  the 
lion,  was  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
and  was  brought  up  by  Hera.  It  ravaged  the 
country  of  Lemae  near  Argos,  and  dwelt  in  a 
swamp  near  the  well  of  Amymone.  It  had  9 heads, 
of  which  the  middle  one  was  immortal.  Hercules 
struck  off  its  heads  with  his  club  ; but  in  the  place 
of  the  head  he  cut  oflf,  2 new  ones  grew  forth  each 
time.  A gigantic  crab  also  came  to  the  assistant  cf 
the  hydra,  and  wounded  Hercules.  However,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  faithful  servant  Iolaus.  he 
burned  away  the  heads  of  the  hvdra,  and  buried  the 
ninth  or  immortal  one  under  n huge  rock.  Having 
thus  conquered  the  monster,  he  poisoned  his  arrow* 
with  its  bile,  whence  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them 
became  incurable.  Eurystheus  declared  the  victory 
unlawful,  as  Hercules  had  won  it  with  the  aid  of 
Iolaus.  — 3.  Capture  of  the  Arcadian  stag.  This 
animal  had  golden  antlers  and  braxen  feet.  It  kai 
been  dedicated  to  Artemis  by  the  nymph  Targete, 
because  the  goddess  had  saved  her  from  the  pursuit 
of  Zeus.  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring  the  animal 
alive  to  Mycenae.  He  pursued  it  in  vain  for  a 
whole  year ; at  length  he  wounded  it  with  an  arrow, 
caught  it,  and  carried  it  away  on  his  ahoulderv 
While  in  Arcadia,  he  was  met  by  Artemis,  wfco 
was  angTy  with  him  for  having  outraged  the  animal 


V.  Hercules  cleaning  the  Stables  of  Aaceos. 
(From  a Relief  at  Rome.) 


VI.  Hercules  and  the  Styrnphaliun 
(From  a Gem  at  Florence.) 


[To  face  p.  3flS. 
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XI.  Hercules  and  the  Hesperidee. 
(From  a lias- relief  at  Home.) 

Tn  fact  p.  30©,] 


XII.  Hercules  and  Cerberus. 
(Mlllin,  Tombeaux  deCanoea.) 
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sacred  to  her ; but  he  succeeded  in  soothing  her 
anger,  and  carried  his  prey  to  Mycenae.  According 
to  some  statements,  he  killed  tfie  stag.  —4.  De- 
struction of  the  Erymanthian  Ixxtr.  This  animal, 
which  Hercules  was  ordered  to  bring  alive  to  Eu- 
rystheua,  had  descended  from  mount  Erymanthus 
into  Psophit.  Hercules  chased  him  through  the 
deep  snow,  and  having  thus  worn  him  out,  he 
caught  him  in  a net,  and  carried  him  to  Mycenae. 
Other  traditions  place  the  hunt  of  the  Erymanthian 
boar  in  Thessaly,  and  some  even  in  Phrygia,  It 
must  be  observed  that  this  and  the  subsequent 
labours  of  Hercules  are  connected  with  certain  sub- 
ordinate labours,  called  Parerga  (Udptpya).  The 
first  of  these  parerga  is  the  fight  of  Hercules  with 
the  Centaurs.  In  his  pursuit  of  the  boar  he  came  to 
the  centaur  Pholus,  who  had  received  from  Dio- 
nysus a cask  of  excellent  wine.  Hercules  opened 
it,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  host,  and  the  delicious 
fragrance  attracted  the  other  centaurs,  who  besieged 
the  grotto  of  Pholus.  Hercules  drove  them  away  ; 
they  fled  to  the  house  of  Chiron  ; and  Hercules, 
eager  in  his  pursuit,  wounded  Chiron,  his  old  friend, 
with  one  of  his  poisoned  arrows ; in  consequence  of 
which  Chiron  died.  [Chiron.]  Pholus  likewise 
was  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows,  which  by  ac- 
cident fell  on  his  foot  and  killed  him.  This  fight  ! 
with  the  centaurs  gave  rise  to  the  establishment  of  1 
mysteries,  by  which  Demeter  intended  to  purify  j 
the  hero  from  the  blood  he  had  shed  against  his  j 
own  will.  — 5.  Cleansing  of  the  stables  of  A ugeas. 
Eurystheus  imposed  upon  Hercules  the  task  of 
cleansing  in  one  day  the  stalls  of  Augeas,  king  of 
Elis.  Augeas  had  a herd  of  3000  oxen,  whose 
stalls  had  not  been  cleansed  for  30  years.  Hercules, 
without  mentioning  the  command  of  Eurystheus, 
went  to  Augeas,  and  offered  to  cleanse  his  stalls  in 
one  day,  if  he  would  give  him  the  10th  part  of  his 
cattle.  Augeas  agreed  to  the  terms;  and  Hercules 
after  taking  Phyleus,  the  son  of  Augeas,  as  his 
witness,  led  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Peneus 
through  the  stalls,  which  were  thus  cleansed  in  a 
single  day.  But  Augeas,  who  learned  that  Hercules 
had  undertaken  the  work  by  the  command  of  Eu- 
rystheus, refused  to  give  him  the  reward.  His  son 
Phyleus  then  bore  witness  against  his  father,  who 
exiled  him  from  Elis.  Eurystheus  however  declared 
the  exploit  null  and  void,  because  Hercules  had 
stipulated  with  Augeas  for  a reward  for  performing 
it.  At  a later  time  Hercules  invaded  Elis,  and 
killed  Augeas  and  his  sons.  After  this  he  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  Olympic  games.  — 6.  Destruction 
of  the  Stymphalian  birds.  These  voracious  birds 
had  been  brought  up  by  Ares.  They  bad  brazen 
claws,  wings,  and  beaks,  used  their  feathers  as 
arrows,  and  ate  human  flesh.  They  dwelt  on  a 
lake  near  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  from  which 
Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  expel  them. 
When  Hercules  undertook  the  task,  Athena  pro- 
vided him  with  a brazen  rattle,  by  the  noise  of 
which  he  startled  the  birds  ; and,  as  they  attempted 
to  fly  away,  he  killed  them  with  his  arrows.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  only  drove  the  birds 
away ; and  they  appeared  again  in  the  island  of 
Aretias,  where  they  were  found  by  the  Argonauts. 
— 7.  Capture  of  the  Cretan  bull.  According  to  some 
this  bull  was  the  one  which  had  carried  Europa 
across  the  sea.  According  to  others,  the  hull  had 
been  sent  out  of  the  sea  by  Poseidon,  that  Minos 
might  offer  it  in  sacrifice.  But  Minos  was  so 
charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  animal,  that  he  j 
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kept  it,  and  sacrificed  another  in  its  stead.  Poseidon 
punished  Minos,  by  driving  the  bull  mad,  and 
causing  it  to  commit  great  havoc  in  the  island. 
Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eurystheus  to  catch  the 
bull,  and  Minos  willingly  allowed  him  to  do  so. 
Hercules  accomplished  the  task,  and  brought  the 
bull  home  on  his  shoulders;  but  he  then  set  the 
animal  free  again.  The  bull  now  roamed  through 
Greece,  and  at  last  came  to  Marathon,  where  we 
meet  it  again  in  the  stories  of  Theseus.— 8.  Capture 
of  the  mares  of  the  Thracian  Diomedes.  This  Dio- 
mede*, king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  fed  his 
horses  with  human  flesh.  Eurystheus  ordered 
Hercules  to  bring  these  animals  to  Mycenae.  With 
a few  companions,  he  seized  the  animals,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  the  sea  coast.  But  here  he  was  over- 
taken by  the  Bistones.  During  the  fight  he  entrusted 
the  mares  to  his  friend  Abderus,  who  was  devoured 
by  them.  Hercules  defeated  the  Bistones,  killed  Dio- 
medes whose  body  he  threw  before  the  mares,  built 
the  town  of  Abdera  in  honour  of  his  unfortunate 
friend, and  then  returned  to  Mycenae,  with  the  mares 
which  hod  become  tame  after  eating  the  flesh  of 
their  master.  The  mares  were  afterwards  set  free, 
and  destroyed  on  Mt  Olympus  by  wild  beasts.  — 
9.  Seizure  of  the  girdle  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons. 
Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons  possessed  a 
girdle,  which  she  had  received  from  Ares.  Admete. 
the  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  wished  to  obtain  this 
girdle;  and  Hercules  was  therefore  sent  to  fetch  it 
He  was  accompanied  by  a number  of  volunteers, 
and  after  various  adventures  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
he  at  length  reached  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 
Hippolyte  at  first  received  him  kindly,  and  pro- 
mised him  her  girdle  ; but  Hera  having  ex- 
cited the  Amazons  against  him,  a contest  ensned, 
in  which  Hercules  killed  their  queen.  He  then 
took  her  girdle,  and  carried  it  with  him.  In  this 
expedition  Hercules  killed  the  2 sons  of  Boreas, 
Calais  and  Zetes ; and  he  also  begot  3 sons  by 
Echidna,  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  On 
his  way  home  he  landed  in  Troas,  where  he  rescued 
Hesione  from  the  monster  sent  against  her  by  Posei- 
don ; In  return  for  which  service  her  father  Lnome- 
don  promised  him  the  horses  he  had  received  from 
Zeus  ns  a compensation  for  Ganymede*.  But,  as 
Laomedon  did  not  keep  his  word,  Hercules  on 
leaving  threatened  to  make  war  against  Troy.  He 
landed  in  Thrace,  where  he  slew  Sarpedon.  and  at 
length  returned  through  Macedonia  to  Pelopon- 
nesus.—10.  Capture  of  the  oxen  of  Geryones  in 
Erytkia.  Geryones,  the  monster  with  3 bodies, 
lived  in  the  fabulous  island  of  Erytbla  (the  red- 
dish), so  called  because  it  lay  under  the  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  in  the  W.  This  island  was  ori- 
ginally placed  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  but  was 
afterwards  identified  either  with  Gades  or  the 
Balearic  islands,  and  was  at  all  times  believed  to 
be  in  the  distant  W.  The  oxen  of  Geryones  were 
guarded  by  the  giant  Eurytion  and  the  two-headed 
dog  Orthrus  ; and  Hercules  was  commanded  by 
Eurystheus  to  fetch  them.  After  traversing  various 
countries,  he  reached  at  length  the  frontiers  of 
Libya  and  Europe,  where  he  erected  2 pillars 
fCaipe  and  Abvla)  on  the  2 sides  of  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  which  were  hence  called  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  Being  annoyed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
Hercules  shot  at  Helios,  who  so  much  admired  his 
boldness,  that  he  presented  him  with  a golden  cup  or 
boat,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Erythia.  He  there  slew 
Eurytion  and  his  dog,  as  well  as  Gervones,  and  sailed 
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with  liii  booty  to  Tart  casus,  where  he  returned  the 
golden  cup  (boat)  to  Helios.  On  his  way  home  he 
passed  through  Gaul,  Italy,  Illyricum  and  Thrace, 
and  met  with  numerous  adventures,  which  are 
variously  embellished  by  the  poets.  Many  attempts 
were  made  to  deprive  him  of  the  oxen,  but  he  at 
length  brought  them  in  safety  to  Eurystheus,  who 
sacrificed  them  to  Hera.  These  10  labours  were 
performed  by  Hercules  in  the  space  of  8 years  and 
1 month ; but  as  Eurystheus  declared  2 of  them  to 
have  been  performed  unlawfully,  he  commanded 
him  to  accomplish  2 more.  — 11.  Fetching  the  golden 
applet  of  the  Hetperidet.  This  was  particularly 
difficult,  since  Hercules  did  not  know  where  to  find 
them.  They  were  the  apples  which  Hera  had 
received  at  her  wedding  from  Ge,  and  which  she 
had  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  Hesperides 
and  the  dragon  Ladon,  on  Mt.  Atlas,  in  the  country 
of  the  Hyperboreans.  [For  details  see  Hespkk- 
ides.]  After  various  adventures  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa,  Hercules  at  length  arrived  at  Mt  Atlas. 
On  the  advice  of  Prometheus,  he  sent  Atlas  to 
fetch  the  apples,  and  in  the  meantime  bore  the 
weight  of  heaven  for  him.  Atlas  returned  with  the 
apples,  but  refused  to  take  the  burden  of  heaven  on 
his  shoulders  again.  Hercules,  however,  contrived 
by  & stratagem  to  get  the  apples,  and  hastened 
away.  On  his  return  Eurystheus  made  him  a 
present  of  the  apples;  but  Hercules  dedicated  them 
to  Athena,  who  restored  them  to  their  former  place. 
Some  traditions  add  that  Hercules  killed  the  dragon 
Ladon.  — 12.  Bringing  Cerberus  from  the  lower 
tcorld.  This  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  12  labours 
of  Hercules.  He  descended  into  Hades,  near  Tae- 
narum  in  Laconia,  accompanied  by  Hermes  and 
Athena.  He  delivered  Theseus  and  Ascalaphus 
from  their  torments.  He  obtained  permission  from 
Pluto  to  carry  Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  pro- 
vided he  could  accomplish  it  without  force  of  anus. 
Hercules  succeeded  in  seizing  the  monster  and  car- 
rying it  to  the  upper  world ; and  after  he  had  shown 
it  to  Eurystheus,  he  carried  it  back  again  to  the 
lower  world.  Some  traditions  connect  the  descent 
of  Hercules  into  the  lower  world  with  a contest 
with  Hades,  as  we  see  even  in  the  Iliad  (v.  397), 
and  more  particularly  in  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides 
(24,846).— Besides  these  12  labours,  Hercules  per- 
formed several  other  feats  without  being  commanded 
by  Eurystheus.  These  feats  were  called  Parerga 
by  the  ancients.  Several  of  them  were  interwoven 
with  the  12  labours  and  have  been  already  de- 
scribed : those  which  had  no  connection  with  the 
12  labours  are  spoken  of  below.  After  Hercules 
had  performed  the  12  labours,  he  was  released  from 
the  servitude  of  Eurystheus,  and  returned  to  Thebes. 
He  there  gave  Megara  in  marriage  to  lolaus  ; and 
he  wished  to  gain  in  marriage  for  himself  Iole,  the 
daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  Oechalia.  Eurytus 
promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  who  should  con- 
quer him  and  his  sons  in  shooting  with  the  bow. 
Hercules  defeated  them ; but  Eurytus  and  his  sons, 
with  the  exception  of  Iphitus,  refused  to  give  Iole 
to  him,  because  he  bad  murdered  his  own  children. 
Soon  afterwards  the  oxen  of*  Eurytus  were  carried 
off,  and  it  was  suspected  that  Hercules  was  the 
offender.  Iphitus  again  defended  Hercules,  and 
requested  his  assistance  in  searching  after  the  txen.  , 
Hercules  agreed ; but  when  the  2 hod  arrived  at 
Tiryna,  Hercules,  in  a fit  of  madness,  threw  his  j 
friend  down  from  the  wall,  and  killed  him.  Dei-  , 
phobus  of  Amyclae  purified  Hercules  from  this  ' 
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murder,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  attacked  by  a 
severe  illness.  Hercules  then  repaired  to  Delphi 
to  obtain  a remedy,  but  the  Pythia  refused  to  an- 
swer his  questions.  A struggle  ensued  between 
Hercules  and  Apollo,  and  the  combatants  were  not 
separated  till  Zeus  sent  a flash  of  lightning  between 
them.  The  oracle  now  declared  thut  he  would  be 
restored  to  health,  if  he  would  serve  3 years  for 
wages,  and  surrender  his  earnings  to  Eurytus,  as 
an  atonement  for  the  murder  of  Iphitus.  Thereupon 
he  became  a servant  to  Ompbale,  queen  of  Lydia, 
and  widow  of  Tmolus.  Later  writers  describe 
Hercules  ns  living  effeminately  during  his  resi- 
dence with  Omphalc;  he  span  wool,  it  is  said, 
and  sometimes  put  on  the  garments  of  a woman, 
while  Omph&le  wore  his  lion's  skin.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  he  nevertheless  performed 
several  great  feats  during  this  time.  He  undertook 
on  expedition  to  Colchis,  which  brought  him  into 
connection  with  the  Argonauts;  he  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  met  Theseus  on  his  landing 
from  Troezenc  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  An  ex- 
pedition to  India,  which  was  mentioned  in  some 
traditions,  may  likewise  be  inserted  in  this  place. 
— When  the  time  of  his  servitude  had  expired,  he 
sailed  against  Troy,  took  the  city,  and  killed  Lao- 
medon,  its  king.  On  his  return  from  Troy,  a storm 
drove  him  on  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Meropes ; but  he  defeated  them  and 
killed  their  king,  Eurypylus.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  the  gods  sent  for  him  in  order  to 
fight  against  the  Gigants.  [Gig  antes]. — Soon 
after  his  return  to  Argos,  he  marched  against 
Augeas,  as  has  been  related  above.  He  then 
proceeded  against  Pylos,  which  he  took,  and  killed 
Periclymemis,  a son  of  Neleus.  He  next  advanced 
ngainst  Lacedaemon,  to  punish  the  sons  of  Hippo- 
coon,  for  having  assisted  Neleus  and  slain  Oeonus, 
the  son  of  Licymnius.  He  took  Lacedaemon,  and 
assigned  the  government  of  it  to  Tyndareus.  On 
his  return  to  Tegea,  he  became,  by  Auge,  the  father 
of  Telephua  [Auge];  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
Calydon,  where  he  obtained  Deianira,  the  daughter 
ofOeneus,  for  his  wife,  after  fighting  with  Achelous 
for  her.  [Dkianira;  Acuelous.]  After  Hercules 
had  been  married  to  Deianira  nearly  3 years,  he 
accidentally  killed  at  a banquet  in  the  house  of 
Oeneus,  the  boy  Eunomus.  In  accordance  with 
the  law  Hercules  went  into  exile,  taking  with  him 
his  wife  Deianira.  On  their  road  they  came  to  tho 
river  Evenus,  across  which  the  centaur  Nessus 
carried  travellers  for  a small  sum  of  money.  Her- 
cules himself  forded  the  river,  but  gave  Deianira 
to  Nessus  to  carry  across.  Nessus  attempted  to 
outrage  her : Hercules  heard  her  screaming,  and 
shot  an  arrow  into  the  heart  of  Nessus.  The  dying 
centaur  called  out  to  Deianira  to  take  his  blood 
with  her,  as  it  was  a sure  means  of  preserving  the 
love  of  her  husband.  He  then  conquered  the 
Dryopes,  and  assisted  Aegimius,  king  of  the  Dorians, 
against  the  Lapithae.  [Aegimius.]  After  this  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Trachis,  whence  he  marched 
against  Eurytus  of  Oechalia.  He  took  Oechalia, 
killed  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  and  carried  off  his 
daughter  Iole  os  a prisoner.  On  bis  return  home 
he  landed  at  Cenaeum,  a promontory  of  Euboea, 
erected  au  altar  to  Zeus,  nnd  sent  his  companion, 
Lichaa,  to  Trachis,  in  order  to  fetch  him  a white 
garment,  which  he  intended  to  use  during  the 
sacrifice.  Deianira,  afraid  lest  Iole  should  supplant 
her  in  the  affections  of  her  husband,  steeped  the 
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white  garment  he  had  demanded  in  the  blood  of 
Nessus.  This  blood  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
arrow  with  which  Hercules  had  shot  Nessus  ; 
and  accordingly  as  soon  as  the  garment  become 
warm  on  the  body  of  Hercules,  the  poison  pene- 
trated into  all  his  limbs,  and  caused  him  the 
most  excruciating  agony.  He  seized  Lichas  by 
his  feet,  and  threw  him  into  the  sea.  He 
wrenched  off  the  garment,  but  it  stuck  to  his  flesh, 
and  with  it  he  tore  away  whole  pieces  from  his 
body.  In  this  state  he  was  conveyed  to  Trachis. 
Deianira,  on  seeing  what  she  had  unwittingly  done, 
hung  herself.  Hercules  commanded  Hyllua,  his 
eldest  son,  by  Deianira,  to  marry  Iole  as  soon  as 
he  should  arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  then 
ascended  Mt  Oeta,  raised  a pile  of  wood,  on  which 
he  placed  himself,  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  on  fire. 
No  one  ventured  to  obey  him,  until  at  length  Poeas 
the  shepherd,  who  passed  by,  was  prevailed  upon 
to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  s«iffering  hero. 
When  the  pile  was  burning,  a cloud  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  amid  peals  of  thunder  carried 
him  to  Olympus,  where  he  was  honoured  with 
immortality,  became  reconciled  to  Hera,  and  mar- 
ried her  daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Alexiares  and  Anicetus.  Immediately 
after  his  apotheosis,  his  friends  offered  sacrifices  to 
him  as  a hero;  and  he  was  in  course  of  time  wor- 
shipped throughout  all  Greece  both  as  a god  and 
as  a hero.  His  worship  however  prevailed  more 
extensively  among  the  Dorians  than  among  any 
other  of  the  Greek  races.  The  sacrifices  offered  to 
him  consisted  principally  of  bulls,  boars,  rams  and 
lambs.— The  works  of  art  in  which  Hercules  was 
represented  were  extremely  numerous,  and  of  the 
greatest  variety,  for  he  was  represented  at  all  the 
various  stages  of  his  life, from  the  cradle  to  his  death. 
But  whether  he  appears  as  a child,  a youth,  a strug- 
gling hero,  or  as  the  immortal  inhabitant  of  Olympus, 
his  character  is  always  one  of  heroic  strength  and 
energy.  Specimens  of  every  kind  are  still  extant. 
The  finest  representation  of  the  hero  that  has  come 
down  to  us  is  the  so-called  Famese  Hercules,  which 
was  executed  by  Glycon.  The  hero  is  resting, 
leaning  on  his  right  arm,  and  his  head  reclining 
on  his  left  hand : the  whole  figure  is  a most 
exquisite  combination  of  peculiar  softness  with  the 
greatest  strength.— II.  Roman  Traditions.  The 
worship  of  Hercules  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  is  con- 
nected by  Roman  writers,  with  the  hero’s  expedition 
to  fetch  the  oxen  of  Geryones.  They  stated  that 
Hercules  on  his  return  visited  Italy,  where  he 
abolished  human  sacrifices  among  the  Sabines,  es- 
tablished the  worship  of  fire,  and  slew  Cacus,  a 
robber,  who  had  stolen  his  oxen.  [Cacus.]  The 
aborigines,  and  especially  Evander,  honoured  Her- 
cules with  divine  worship ; and  Hercules  in  return 
taught  them  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped, and  entrusted  the  care  of  his  worship  to  2 
distinguished  families,  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii. 
[Pinaria  Gbns.]  The  Fabia  gens  traced  its 
origin  to  Hercules  ; and  Fauna  and  Acca  Lauren tia 
are  called  mistresses  of  Hercules.  In  this  manner 
the  Romans  connected  their  earliest  legends  with 
Hercules.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the 
Italian  traditions  the  hero  bore  the  name  of  Reca- 
ranus,  and  this  Recaranus  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  Greek  Hercules.  He  had  2 temples  at 
Rome.  One  was  a small  round  temple  of  Hercules 
Victor,  or  Hercules  Triumphalis,  between  the  river 
and  the  Circus  Maximus  ; in  front  of  which  was 
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the  am  maxima,  on  which,  after  a triumph,  the 
tenth  of  the  booty  was  deposited  for  distribution 
among  the  citizens.  The  2nd  temple  stood  near 
the  porta  trigemtna,  and  contained  a bronze  statue 
and  the  altar  on  which  Hercules  himself  was  be- 
lieved to  have  once  offered  a sacrifice.  Here  the 
city  praetor  offered  every  year  a young  cow,  which 
was  consumed  bv  the  people  within  the  sanctuary. 
At  Rome  Hercules  was  connected  with  the  Muses, 
whence  he  is  called  Mnsagetes,  and  was  represented 
with  a lyre,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  Greece. 
—EH.  Traditions  of  other  nations.  The  ancients 
themselves  expressly  mention  several  heroes  of  the 
name  of  Hercules,  who  occur  among  the  principal 
nations  of  the  ancient  world.  L The  Egyptian 
Hercules,  whose  Egyptian  name  was  Snm,  or  Dsom, 
or  Chon,  or,  according  to  Pausaniaa,  Maceris,  was 
a son  of  Amon  or  Nilus.  He  was  placed  hy  the 
Egyptians  in  the  2nd  of  the  series  of  the  evolutions 
of  their  gods.  — 2.  The  Cretan  Hercules , one  of  the 
Idaean  Dactyls,  was  believed  to  have  founded  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  but  to  have  come 
originally  from  Egypt.  He  was  worshipped  with 
funeral  sacrifices,  and  was  regarded  as  a magician, 
like  other  ancient  daemoncs  of  Crete. — 8.  The 
Indian  Hercules , was  called  by  the  unintelligible 
name  Dorsanes  (Aopcdrris).  The  later  Greeks 
believed  that  he  was  their  own  hero,  who  had 
visited  India  ; and  they  related  that  in  India  he 
became  the  father  of  many  sons  and  daughters  by 
Pandaea,  and  the  ancestral  hero  of  the  Indian  kings. 
—4.  The  Phoenician  Hercules,  whom  the  Egyptians 
considered  to  be  more  ancient  than  their  own,  was 
worshipped  in  all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  such  as 
Carthage  and  Gades,  down  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, and  it  is  said  that  children  were  sacrificed 
to  him.  —8.  The  Celtic  and  Germanic  Hercules  is 
said  to  have  founded  Alesia  and  Neraausus,  and 
to  have  become  the  father  of  the  Celtic  race.  We 
become  acquainted  with  him  in  the  accounts  of  the 
expedition  of  the  Greek  Hercules  against  Geryones. 
We  must  either  suppose  that  the  Greek  Hercules 
was  identified  with  native  heroes  of  those  northern 
countries,  or  that  the  notions  about  Hercules  had 
been  introduced  there  from  the  E. 

Hercules  ('HpcutAfi*),  a son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  Rarsine,  the  widow  of  the  Rhodian 
Memnon.  In  b.  c.  810  he  was  brought  forward  by 
Polysperchon  as  a pretender  to  the  Macedonian 
throne  ; but  he  was  murdered  by  Polysperchon 
himself  in  the  following  year,  when  the  latter 
became  reconciled  to  Caasander. 

Hercfilis  Columnae.  [Abyla  ; Calyx.] 

Hercftlis  Monoeci  Portus.  [Mono ecus.] 

Hercfriis  Portus.  [Cosa.] 

Here iilis  Promontfirium  (C.  Spartivento),  the 
most  S.ly  point  of  Italy  in  Brattium. 

Hercftlis  Silva,  a forest  in  Germany,  sacred  to 
Hercules,  E.  of  the  Visurgis. 

Hercjtala  Silva,  Hercynlus  Saltus,  Hercy- 
nlum  Jugum,  an  extensive  range  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  covered  with  forests,  is  described  by 
Caesar  ( B : G.  vi.  24)  as  9 days’ journey  in  breadth, 
and  more  than  60  days’  journey  in  length,  extend- 
ing E.  from  the  territories  of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetrs, 
and  Rauraci,  parallel  to  the  Danube,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Dacians.  Under  this  general  name 
Caesar  appears  to  have  included  all  the  mountains 
and  forests  in  the  8.  and  centre  of  Germany,  the 
tilack  Forest,  Odenttnld,  7'hUrinpencald , the  Hart, 
the  Erzgebirge,  the  Hiesengebirge,  &c.  As  the  Ko- 
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mans  became  better  acquainted  with  Germany,  the 
name  was  confined  to  narrower  limits.  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  use  it  to  indicate  the  range  of  mountains 
between  the  ThUringerwald  and  the  Carpathian 
mountains  The  name  is  still  preserved  in  the 
modem  Harz  and  Rrz. 

Herdonla  (Herdoniensis : Ordona),  a town  in 
Apulia,  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  who  removed 
its  inhabitants  to  Thurii  and  Metapontum  ; it  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  but  remained  a place  of  no 
importance. 

Herdonlus.  1.  Turnus,  of  Aricia  in  Latium, 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  Latins  against  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  and  was  in  consequence  falsely  accused 
by  Tarquinius,  and  put  to  death.  — 2.  Applus. 
a Sabine  chieftain,  who,  in  b.  c.  460,  with  a band 
of  outlaws  and  slaves,  made  himself  master  of  the 
capitol.  On  the  4 th  day  from  his  entry  the  capitol 
was  re-taken,  and  Herdonius  and  nearly  all  his 
followers  were  slain. 

Herennla  Gena,  originally  Samnite,  and  by  the 
Samnite  invasion  established  in  Campania, became 
at  a later  period  a plebeian  house  at  Rome.  The 
Herennii  were  a family  of  rank  in  Italy,  and  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Samnite 
and  Punic  wars.  They  were  the  hereditary  patrons 
of  the  Marii. 

Herennius  L Modestlnua.  [Modkrtikus.] 
— 2.  Pontius.  [Pontius.]  — 3.  Seneclo.  1 
[Sink*' io.) 

Herillus  ("HpiAAos).  of  Carthage,  a Stoic  phi- 
losopher, was  the  disciple  of  Zeno  of  Cittium.  He 
did  not,  however,  coniine  himself  to  the  opinions  of 
his  master,  hut  held  some  doctrines  directly  opposed 
to  them.  He  held  that  the  chief  good  consisted  in 
knowledge  (4viirHip.ii).  This  notion  is  often  at- 
tacked by  Cicero. 

Hermaeum,  or,  in  Latin,  Mercnrii  Promonto- 
rium  ('Eppaia  tLxpa).  1.  {Cape  Bon,  Arab,  Bas 
Addar),  the  headland  which  forms  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Sinus  Carthaginiensis,  and  the  ex- 
treme N.E.  point  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  (aft. 
the  province  of  Africa)  opposite  to  Lilybaeum,  the 
space  between  the  2 being  the  shortest  distance 
between  Sicily  and  Africa.  —2.  (/fa*  el  Ashan),  a 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  50 
stadia  W.  of  Leptis.  — There  were  other  promon- 
tories of  the  name  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Hermagoras  (*E ppayhpas).  L Of  Temnog,  a 
distinguished  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  time  of  Ci- 
cero. He  belonged  to  the  Rhodian  school  of 
oratory,  but  is  known  chiefly  as  a teacher  of  rhe- 
toric. He  devoted  particular  attention  to  what  is 
called  the  invention,  and  made  a peculiar  division 
of  the  parts  of  an  oration,  which  differed  from  that 
adopted  by  other  rhetoricians.  — 2.  Sumamed  Ca- 
non. a Greek  rhetorician,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  was  a disciple  of 
Theodoras  of  Gndara. 

Hermaphrddltua  (’E puatppoStros),  son  of  Her- 
mes and  Aphrodite,  and  consequently  great-grand- 
son of  Atlas,  whence  he  is  called  Atlantiades  or 
AUantins.  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  363).  He  had  inherited 
the  beauty  of  both  his  parents,  and  was  brought 
up  by  the  nymphs  of  Mount  Ida.  In  his  15th 
year  he  went  to  Caria.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Halicarnassus  he  laid  down  by  the  fountain  of  Sal- 
macis.  The  nymph  of  the  fountain  fell  in  love 
with  him,  and  tried  in  vain  to  win  his  affections. 
Once  when  he  was  bathing  in  the  fountain,  she 
embraced  him,  and  prayed  to  the  gods  that  she 


| might  be  united  with  him  for  ever.  The  gods 
granted  the  request,  and  the  bodies  of  the  youth 
and  the  nymph  became  united  together,  but  re- 
tained the  characteristics  of  each  sex.  Hermaphro- 
dims,  on  becoming  aware  of  the  change,  prayed 
that  in  future  every  one  who  bathed  in  the  well 
might  be  metamorphosed  in  the  same  manner. 

Hermarchus  CEppapxos).  of  My tilene.  a rhe- 
torician. became  afterwards  a disciple  of  Epicurus, 
who  left  to  him  his  garden,  and  appointed  him 
his  successor  in  his  school,  about  B.C.  270.  He 
wrote  several  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 

Hermas  ('Eppas),  a disciple  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  one  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Hennas  who 
is  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Homans 
(xvi.  14).  He  wrote  in  Greek  a work  entitled 
The  Shepherd  of  Hermas , of  which  a I«atin  trans- 
lation is  still  extant.  Its  object  is  to  instruct  per- 
sons in  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life.  Edited 
by  Cotelier  in  his  Patres  Apostol.  Paris,  1672. 

Hermes  (*Epu^t,  ’Epu«ias,  Dor.  'Epuai),  called 
Merciirlus  by  the  Romans.  The  Greek  Hermes  was 
a son  of  Zeus  and  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and 
bom  in  a cave  of  Mt  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  whence  he 
is  called  Atlantiades  or  Cylienitu.  A few  hours  after 
his  birth,  he  escaped  from  his  cradle,  went  to  Pieria, 
and  carried  off  some  of  the  oxen  of  Apollo.  In  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  this  tradition  is  not  mentioned, 
though  Hermes  is  characterised  as  a cunning  thief. 
That  he  might  not  be  discovered  by  the  traces  of 
his  footsteps,  he  put  on  sandals,  and  drove  the  oxen 
to  Pylos,  where  he  killed  2,  and  concealed  the  rest 
in  a cave.  The  skins  of  the  slaughtered  animals 
were  nailed  to  a rock  ; and  part  of  their  flesh  was 
cooked  and  eaten,  and  the  rest  burnt.  Thereupon 
he  returned  to  Cyllene,  where  he  found  a tortoise 
at  the  entrance  of  his  native  cave.  He  took  the  ani- 
mal's shell,  drew  strings  across  it,  and  thus  in- 
vented the  lyre,  on  which  he  immediately  played. 
Apollo,  by  his  prophetic  power,  had  meantime  dis- 
covered the  thief,  and  went  to  Cyllene  to  charge 
Hermes  with  the  crime  before  his  mother  Maia. 
She  showed  to  the  god  the  child  in  its  cradle  ; but 
Apollo  carried  the  boy  before  Zeus,  and  demanded 
back  his  oxen.  Zeus  commanded  him  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  Apollo,  but  Hermes  denied 
that  he  had  Btolen  the  cattle.  As,  however,  he 
saw  that  his  assertions  were  not  believed,  he  con- 
ducted Apollo  to  Pylos,  and  restored  to  him  his 
oxen  ; but  when  Apollo  heard  the  sounds  of  the 
lyre,  he  was  so  charmed  that  he  allowed  Hermes 
to  keep  the  animals.  Hermes  now  invented  the 
syrinx,  and  after  disclosing  his  inventions  to  Apollo, 
the  2 gods  concluded  an  intimate  friendship  with 
each  other.  Apollo  presented  his  young  friend  with 
his  own  golden  shepherd's  staff,  and  taught  him  the 
art  of  prophesying  by  means  of  dice.  Zeus  made 
him  his  own  herald,  and  likewise  the  herald  ot  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world. — The  principal  feature  in 
the  traditions  about  Hermes  consists  in  his  being  the 
herald  of  the  gods,  and  in  this  capacity  he  appears 
even  in  the  Homeric  poems.  His  original  charac- 
ter of  on  ancient  Pelasgian,  or  Arcadian  divinity  of 
nature,  gradually  disappeared  in  the  legends.  As 
the  herald  of  the  gods,  he  is  the  god  of  eloquence, 
for  the  heralds  are  the  public  speakers  in  the  as- 
semblies and  on  other  occasions.  The  gods  espec- 
ially employed  him  as  messenger,  when  eloquence 
was  required  to  attain  the  desired  object  Hence 
the  tongues  of  sacrificial  animals  were  offered  to 
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him.  A*  herald*  and  messengers  are  usually  men 
of  prudence  and  circumspection,  Hermes  was  also 
the  god  of  prudence  and  skill  in  all  the  relations 
of  social  intercourse.  These  qualities  were  com- 
bined with  similar  ones,  such  as  cunning,  both  in 
words  and  actions,  and  even  fraud,  peijury,  and  the 
inclination  to  steal  ; but  acts  of  this  kind  were  com- 
mitted by  Hermes  always  with  a certain  skill, 
dexterity,  and  even  gracefuluess.  — Being  endowed 
with  this  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  he  was  regarded 
as  the  author  of  a variety  of  inventions,  and,  besides 
the  lyre  and  syrinx,  he  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
alphabet,  numbers,  astronomy,  music,  the  art  of 
fighting,  gymnastics,  the  cultivation  of  the  olive 
tree,  measures,  weights,  and  many  other  things. 
The  powers  which  he  possessed  himself  he  con- 
ferred upon  those  mortals  and  heroes  who  enjoyed 
his  favour  ; and  all  who  possessed  them  were 
under  his  especial  protection,  or  are  called  his  sons. 
He  was  employed  by  the  gods,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  Zeus,  on  a variety  of  occasions  which  arc 
recorded  in  ancient  story.  Thus  he  led  Priam  to 
Achilles  to  fetch  the  body  of  Hector  ; tied  Ixion 
to  the  wheel  ; conducted  Hera,  Aphrodite,  and 
Athena  to  Paris  ; fastened  Prometheus  to  Mt. 
Caucasus  ; rescued  Dionysus  after  his  birth  from 
the  flames,  or  received  him  from  the  hands  of' 
Zeus  to  carry  him  to  Athamas  ; sold  Hercules  to 
Omphale ; and  was  ordered  by  Zeus  to  carry  off 
Io,  who  was  metamorphosed  into  a cow,  and  guarded 
by  Argus,  whom  he  slew.  [Argur.]  From  this  ' 
murder  he  is  very  commonly  called  ’Ap7«i<pdrr7jJ. 
— In  the  Trojan  war  Hermes  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks.  His  ministry  to  Zeus  was  not  confined  ! 
to  the  offices  of  herald  and  messenger,  but  he  was 
also  his  charioteer  and  cupbearer.  As  dreams  are 
sent  by  Zeus,  Hermes  conducts  them  to  man,  and  j 
hence  he  is  also  described  as  the  god  who  had  it  j 
in  his  power  to  send  refreshing  sleep,  or  take  it ' 
away.  Another  important  function  of  Hermes  was 
to  conduct  the  shades  of  the  dead  from  the  upper  ; 
into  the  lower  world,  whence  he  is  called  tfrsxo- 
woi u»<H,  vtKpoTo^irSf,  tjrvxcrywTdf,  Ac.  — The  idea 
of  his  being  the  herald  and  messenger  of  the  gods, 
of  his  travelling  from  place  to  place  and  concluding 
treaties,  necessarily  implied  the  notion  that  he  was  j 
the  promoter  of  social  intercourse  and  of  commerce 
among  men.  In  this  capacity  he  was  regarded  as 
the  maintainer  of  peace,  and  as  the  god  of  roads, 
who  protected  travellers,  and  punished  those  who  ' 
refused  to  assist  travellers  who  had  mistaken  their 
way.  Hence  the  Athenian  generals,  on  setting  out 
on  an  expedition,  offered  sacrifices  to  Hermes,  sur- 
named  Hegemon  ius,  or  Agetor ; and  numerous 
statues  of  the  god  were  erected  on  roads,  at  doors 
and  gates,  from  which  circumstance  he  derived  a 
variety  of  surnames  and  epithets.  As  the  god  of 
commerce  he  was  called  81 fovopos,  t/xir o\cuus,  va- 
Ai-yKtfrrrjAoj,  KtpS4/xwopos,  iyopaior,  See.  As  com- 
merce is  the  source  of  wealth,  he  was  also  the  god 
of  gain  and  riches,  especially  of  suddeu  and  unex- 
pected riches,  such  as  are  acquired  by  commerce. 
As  the  giver  of  wealth  and  good  luck  (wAoi/toW- 
TTjf),  he  also  presided  over  the  game  of  dice.  — 
Hennes  was  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of  sacri- 
fices. Hence  he  not  only  acts  the  part  of  a herald  at 
sacrifices,  but  is  also  the  protector  of  sacrificial 
animals,  and  was  believed  in  particular  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  sheep.  For  this  reason  he  was  espe- 
cially worshipped  by  shepherds,  and  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  This 
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feature  in  the  character  of  Hennes  is  a remnant  of 
the  ancient  Arcadian  religion,  in  which  he  was  the 
fertilising  god  of  the  earth,  who  conferred  his  bless- 
ings on  man.  — Hermes  was  likewise  the  patron 
of  all  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  Greeks.  This 
idea  seems  to  be  of  late  origin,  for  in  Homer  no 
trace  of  it  is  found.  Athens  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  place  in  which  he  was  worshipped  in  this 
capacity.  At  a later  time  almost  ail  gymnasia 
were  under  his  protection  ; And  the  Greek  artists 
derived  their  ideal  of  the  god  from  the  gymnasium, 
and  represented  him  as  a youth  whose  limbs  were 
beautifully  and  harmoniously  developed  by  gym- 
nastic exercises.  — The  most  ancient  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Hermes  is  Arcadia,  the  land  of  his 
birth,  where  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus,  is  said 
to  have  built  to  him  the  first  temple.  From  thence 
his  worship  was  carried  to  Athens,  and  ultimately 
spread  through  all  Greece.  The  festivals  cele- 
brated in  his  honour  were  called  Hcrmaea.  {Diet, 
of  Ant.  t.  p.)  His  temples  and  statues  (Diet,  of 
Ant.  a v.  flermae)  were  extremely  numerous  in 
Greece.  Among  the  things  sacred  to  him  were 
the  palm  tree,  the  tortoise,  the  number  4,  and  se- 
veral kinds  of  fish  ; and  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
him  consisted  of  incense,  honey,  cakes,  pigs,  and 
especially  lambs  and  young  goat^  — The  principal 
attributes  of  Hennes  are : 1.  A travelling  hat  with 
a broad  brim,  which  in  later  times  was  adorned 
with  2 small  wings.  2.  The  staff  (f>a6$os  or  <r»rfi- 
mrpov),  which  he  bore  as  a herald,  and  had  re- 
ceived from  Apollo.  In  late  works  of  art  the  white 
ribbons  which  surrounded  the  herald's  staff  were 
changed  into  2 serpents.  3.  The  sandals  (w«8<Aa). 
They  were  beautiful  and  golden,  and  carried  the 
god  across  land  and  sea  with  the  rapidity  of  wind  ; 
at  the  ankles  of  the  god  they  were  provided  with 
wings,  whence  he  is  called  imjrosrfSiAos,  or  alipes. 
— Tne  Roman  Merciriis  is  spoken  of  separately. 

Hermes  Trismegistus  ('E pnijs  Tparpiyurroi ), 
the  reputed  author  of  a variety  of  works,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant.  The  Greek  god  Hennes 
was  identified  with  the  Egyptian  That,  or  Theut, 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Plato.  The  New  Plato- 
nists  regarded  the  Egyptian  Hennes  as  the  source 
of  all  knowledge  and  thought,  or  the  A 6yos  em- 
bodied, and  hence  called  him  Trismegistus.  A 
vast  number  of  works  on  philosophy  and  religion, 
written  by  the  New  Platoniats,  were  ascribed  to 
this  Hermes  ; from  whom  it  was  pretended  that 
Pythagoras  and  Plato  had  derived  all  their  know- 
ledge. Most  of  these  works  were  probably  wTitten 
in  the  4th  century  of  our  era.  The  most  important 
of  them  is  entitled  Poemander  (from  woifxijy,  a 
shepherd,  pastor),  apparently  in  imitation  of  the 
Pastor  of  Hernias.  [Herman.]  This  work  is 
in  the  form  of  a dialogue.  It  treats  of  nature,  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  deity,  his  nature  and 
attributes,  the  human  soul,  knowledge,  &c. 

HennSsI&nax  ^'Epurfoidva^),  of  Colophon,  a 
distinguished  elegiac  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  His  chief  work  was  an 
elegiac  poem,  in  3 books,  addressed  to  his  mistress, 
Leontium,  whose  name  formed  the  title  of  the 
poem.  His  fragments  are  edited  by  Rigler  and 
Axt,  Colon.  1828,  and  by  Bailey,  Lond.  1839. 

Hermlaa  or  Hermlai  {'Rpptlas  nr  'Ep^uar).  1. 
Tyrant  of  Atarneus  and  Amos  in  Mvsia,  celebrated 
as  the  friend  and  patron  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle 
j remained  with  Hermias  3 years,  from  ».  c.  347  to 
| 344,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  Herraios  was 
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seized  by  Mentor,  the  Greek  general  of  the  Persian 
king,  and  sent  as  a captive  to  the  Persian  court, 
where  he  was  put  to  death.  Aristotle  married 
Pythias,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Hermias,  and  ce- 
lebrated the  praises  of  his  benefactor  in  an  ode 
addressed  to  V irtue,  which  is  still  extant.  — 2.  A 
Christian  writer,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  1 80,  was 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  A laavpubs 
twk  <pt\off6tfnav9  in  which  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers are  held  up  to  ridicule.  Edited  with  Ta- 
tianus  by  Worth,  Oxon.  1700. 

Herznlnla  Gens,  a very  ancient  patrician  house 
at  Rome,  which  appears  in  the  first  Etruscan  war 
with  the  republic,  b.  c.  506,  and  vanishes  from 
history  in  448.  T.  Herminius  was  one  of  the  3 
heroes  who  kept  the  Sublician  bridge  along  with 
Horatius  Codes  against  the  whole  force  of  Porsena. 

Herminius  Mons  (Sierra  de  la  EstreUa)y  the 
chief  mountain  in  Lusitania,  S.  of  the  Durius,  from 
7000  to  8000  feet  high,  called  in  the  middle  ages 
Hermeno  or  Arm iua. 

HermiSne  (Zppu6vr\\  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Menclaus  and  Helena.  She  had  been  promised  in 
marriage  to  Orestes  before  the  Trojan  war;  but 
Menelaus  after  his  return  home  married  her  to 
Neoptolemus  ( Pyrrhus).  Thereupon  Orestes  claimed 
Hermione  for  himself;  but  Neoptolemus  haughtily 
refused  to  give  her  up.  Orestes,  in  revenge,  incited 
the  Delphian*  against  him,  and  Neoptolemus  was 
slain.  Hermione  afterwards  married  Orestes,  whom 
she  had  always  loved, and  bore  him  a son  Tisamenua. 
The  history  of  Hermione  is  related  with  various 
modifications.  According  to  some  Menelaus  be- 
trothed her  at  Troy  to  Neoptolemus  ; but  in  the 
meantime  her  grandfather,  Tyndoreus,  promised 
her  to  Orestes,  and  actually  gave  her  in  marriage 
to  him.  Neoptolemus,  on  his  return,  took  possession 
of  her  by  force,  but  was  slain  soon  after  either  at 
Delphi  or  in  his  own  home  at  Phthia. 

Hermldne  (*E ppiirrr.  'E p/uounis : Kastri\  a 
town  of  Argolit,  but  originally  independent  of 
Argos,  was  situated  on  a promontory  on  the  E. 
coast,  and  on  a bay  of  the  sea,  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  town  (Hermionicus  Sinus).  Its 
territory  was  called  Hermldnii.  It  was  originally 
inhabited  by  the  Dryopes  ; and,  in  consequence  of 
its  isolated  position,  it  became  a flourishing  city  at 
an  early  period.  It  contained  several  temples,  and 
among  them  a celebrated  one  of  Deraeter  Chthonia. 
At  a later  time  it  joined  the  Achaean  League. 

Hermftmes.  [Germania.] 

Hermippus  (*Ep*uir*of).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  old  comedy,  vehemently  attacked  Pericles 
and  Aspasia.  — 2.  Of  Smyrna,  a distinguished 
philosopher,  was  a disciple  of  Callimachus  of  Alex- 
andria, and  flourished  about  b.  g.  200.  He  wrote 
a great  biographical  work  (Biot),  which  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  later  writers. — 3.  Of  Berytus,  a 
grammarian,  who  flourished  under  Trajan  and 
Hadrian. 

Hermialnm,  a town  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus, 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

Hermocr&tes  ('Epjuoitpanji),  a Syracusan  of 
rank,  and  an  able  statesman  and  orator,  was  chosen 
one  of  the  Syracusan  generals,  B.  c.  4 1 4,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  Athenians.  He  afterwards  served  under 
Gylippus,  when  the  latter  took  the  command  of 
the  Syracusan  forces  ; and  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Athenian  armament  he  attempted  to  save  the 
lives  of  Nicias  and  Demosthenes.  He  then  em- 
ployed all  his  influence  to  induce  his  countrymen 
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to  support  with  vigour  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
war  in  Greece  itself  He  was  with  two  colleagues 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a small  fleet,  which 
the  Syracusans  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. But  during  his  absence  from  home, 
he  was  banished  by  the  Syracusans  (4 10).  Having 
obtained  support  from  the  Persian  satrap  Phama- 
bazus,  he  returned  to  Sicily,  and  endeavoured  to 
effect  his  restoration  to  his  native  city  by  force  of 
arms,  but  was  slain  in  an  attack  which  he  made 
upon  Syracuse  in  407. 

Herm6d6m«  ('EppiZetpoi).  L Of  Ephesus,  a 
person  of  distinction,  was  expelled  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Rome,  and  to 
have  explained  to  the  decemvirs  the  Greek  laws, 
and  thus  assisted  them  in  drawing  up  the  laws  of 
the  12  Tables,  B.  c.  451.  — 2.  A disciple  of  Plato, 
is  said  to  have  circulated  the  works  of  Plato,  and 
to  have  sold  them  in  Sicily.  He  wrote  a work  on 
Plato.  — 3.  Of  Sal  am  is.  the  architect  of  the  temple 
of  Mars  in  the  Flaminian  Circus. 

HennbgSnes  ('E ppoylvrjs).  1.  A son  of  Hippo- 
nicus,  and  & brother  of  the  wealthy  Callias,  is 
introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his 
“ Cratylua,”  where  ho  maintains  that  all  the  words 
of  a language  were  formed  by  an  agreement  of  men 
among  themselves.  — 2.  A celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician, was  a native  of  Tarsus,  and  lived  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  a.  d.  161 — 180.  At  the  age 
of  15  his  eloquence  excited  the  admiration  of  M. 
Aurelius.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed 
public  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  at  the  age  of  17  he 
began  bis  career  as  a writer  ; but  unfortunately 
when  he  was  25,  his  mental  powers  gave  way,  and 
he  never  recovered  their  full  use,  although  he  lived 
to  an  advanced  age.  After  his  death  his  heart  is 
said  to  have  been  found  covered  with  hair.  His 
works  5 in  number,  which  are  still  extant,  farm 
together  a complete  system  of  rhetoric,  and  were 
for  a long  time  used  in  all  the  rhetorical  schools  as 
manuals.  They  are  : 1.  Tcx^V  f>vropiK)i  rtpl  ruv 
ardattar.  2.  Ilfpl  tvplatvs  (Do  Invention e).  3. 

n«pl  iSccev  ( De  Formis  Orutoriis).  4.  IDpl  n(06$ov 
btivSrrjTos  (De  apto  ct  eolerti  gcnerc  dumdi  Me- 
thodns).  5.  llpoyvfiydcrpaTa^  An  abridgment  of 
the  latter  work  was  made  by  Aphthonius,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  original  fell  into  oblivion. 
The  works  of  Hermogenes  are  primed  in  Wall’s 
lihetor.  Grace.  — 8.  An  architect  of  Alabanda,  in 
Caria  who  invented  what  was  called  the  pseudo- 
dipterus,  that  is,  a form  of  a temple,  with  apparently 
two  rows  of  columns.  His  great  object  as  an  archi- 
tect was  to  increase  the  taste  for  the  Ionic  form  of 
temples,  in  preference  to  Doric  temples. 

Hermogenes,  M.  Tigelllns,  a notorious  de- 
tractor of  Horace,  who  calls  him  (Sat.  i.  3.  129) 
however  optimus  cantor  ct  modulator.  He  was 
opposed  to  Satires  altogether,  was  a man  without 
talent,  but  yet  had  a foolish  fancy  for  trying  his 
hand  at  literature.  It  is  conjectured  that,  under 
the  fictitious  name  of  Pantolabus  (Sat.  i.  8.  1 1,  iL 
1.  21.),  Horace  alludes  to  Hcrmogeues,  for  the 
prosody  of  the  2 names  is  tho  same,  so  that  one 
may  be  substituted  for  the  other. 

Hermogenianus,  the  latest  Roman  jurist  from 
whom  there  is  an  extract  in  the  Digest,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great,  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the  Codex  Hermoge- 
nianus, but  so  many  persons  of  the  same  name  lived 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  this  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  certainty. 
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Hermdl&Uf  ('EpAio\aos),  a Macedonian  youth, 
and  a page  of  Alexander  the  Great.  During  a 
hunting  party  in  Bactria,  a.  c.  327,  he  slew  a wild 
boar,  without  waiting  to  allow  Alexander  the  first 
blow,  whereupon  the  king  ordered  him  to  be  flogged. 
Incensed  at  this  indignity,  Herraolaus  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  the  king's  life  ; but  the  plot 
was  discovered,  and  Hermolaus  and  his  accom- 
plices were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Macedonians. 

Hennonasaa.  L A town  of  the  Sindi  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  by 
the  Mytilenaenns,  called  after  Hermonassa,  the 
wife  of  the  founder,  who  died  during  its  foundation, 
and  left  to  her  the  sovereignty.  — ■ 2.  A town  on 
the  coast  of  Pontus,  near  Trapezus. 

Hennontbis  ("E ppunuBis:  Erment , Ru.),  the 
chief  city  of  the  Nonios  Hermonthites,  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  a little  above 
Thebes. 

HermSpSlis  (’Ep/nJjroA<r,  *Eppov  v6\is).  1. 

Parra  (ij  pixpa : Damunhour)*  a city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  of  Alexandria, 
stood  upon  the  canal  which  connected  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile  with  the  Lake  Mareotia.  — 2. 
Magna  (r)  peydArj : nr.  Eahmotmein,  Ru.),  the 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Hermopolites,  in  the  Hepta- 
nomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  land,  6tood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  a little  below  the  confines  of  Upper  Egypt. 
At  the  boundary  line  itself  was  a military  station, 
or  custom  house,  called  ‘Ep/unroAm/th  <#>uAax^,  for 
collecting  a toll  on  goods  entering  the  iieptanomis. 
Hermopolis  was  a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Anubis  (Cynocephalus) ; and  it  was  the  sacred 
burial-place  of  the  Ibis. 

HermStlmus  ('Eppdrtfxos).  1.  A mathematician 
of  Colophon,  was  one  of  the  immediate  predecessors 
of  Euclid,  and  the  discoverer  of  several  geometrical 
propositions.— 2.  Of  Clazomenae,  an  early  Greek 
philosopher  of  uncertain  date,  belonged  to  the  Ionic 
school.  Some  traditions  represent  him  as  a myste- 
rious person,  gifted  with  supernatural  power,  by 
which  his  soul,  apart  from  the  body,  wandered 
from  place  to  place,  bringing  tidings  of  distant 
events  in  incredibly  short  spaces  of  time.  At 
length  his  enemies  burned  bis  body,  in  the  absence 
of  the  soul,  which  put  an  end  to  his  wanderings. 

Hermunduri,  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
of  Germany,  belonged  to  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Main  and  the  Danube,  and  were  bounded 
by  the  Sudeti  mountains  in  the  N.,  the  Agri  De- 
cumatca  of  the  Romans  in  the  W.  and  S.,  the  Na- 
risci  on  the  E.,  the  Cheruaci  on  the  N.E.,  and 
the  Catti  on  the  N.W.  They  were  for  a long 
time  the  allies  of  the  Romani  ; but  along  with 
the  other  German  tribes  they  assisted  the  Mar- 
comnnui  in  the  great  war  against  the  Romans  in 
the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  After  this  time  they  ore 
rarely  mentioned  as  a separate  people,  but  are  in- 
cluded under  the  general  name  of  Suevi. 

Hennas  (rb  E ppos : "E pptios),  a demus  in 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis,  on  the 
road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 

Hennas  ("Ep/xos ; ( Ihiediz-ChaT) , a considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  Mt  Dindymene  ( Mo- 
rod- Dogh)  in  Phrygia  ; flows  through  Lydia, 
watering  the  plain  N.  of  Sardis,  which  was  hence 
culled  "E puou  rtSloy  ; passes  by  Magnesia  and 
Temnus  ; and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna,  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  Phocaea.  It  formed  the  boun- 
dary between  Acolia  and  Ionia.  Its  chief  tribu- 


taries were  the  Hyllus,  Cogamus,  Paetolus,  and 
Pbrygnus. 

Hernlci,  a people  in  Latium,  belonged  to  the 
Sabine  race,  and  are  said  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  the  Marsic  (Sabine)  word  hemu*  “rock.** 
According  to  this  etymology  their  name  would 
signify  *4  mountaineers."  They  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Apennines  between  the  lake  Fucinus 
and  the  river  Trerus,  and  were  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Marsi  and  Aequi,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
VolscL  Their  chief  town  was  Anaunia.  They 
were  a brave  and  warlike  people,  and  long  offered 
a formidable  resistance  to  the  Romans.  The  Romans 
formed  a league  with  them  on  equal  terms  in  the 
3rd  consulship  of  Sp.  Cassius,  n.  c.  486.  They 
were  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  306. 

Herd.  [Lkandkr.] 

Herd  (*H pwu).  L The  Elder,  a celebrated  ma- 
thematician, was  a native  of  Alexandria,and  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  Philadelphus  and  Evei- 
getes  (b.  c.  285 — 222.)  He  is  celebrated  on  ac- 
count of  his  mechanical  inventions,  of  which  one  of 
the  best  known  is  the  common  pneumatic  experi- 
ment, called  /Zero's  fountain*  in  which  a jet  of 
water  is  maintained  by  condensed  air.  We  also 
find  in  his  works  a description  of  a steam  engine* 
and  of  a double  forcing  pump  used  for  a fire-engine. 
The  following  works  of  Hero  are  extant,  though 
not  in  a perfect  form : — 1 . XttpoSaWltrrpas  ua- 
raoKtvrj  ual  ff  upper  pla*  de  Constructions  et  Mensura 
Manubatistas.  2.  BcAoirouad,  on  the  manufacture 
of  darts.  3.  Uyfvparmd*  or  Spiritalia*  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  works.  4.  IJepl  auropaTOTroitjri- 
kwv*  de  A utomatorum  Fabrica  Libri  duo.  All 
these  works  are  published  in  the  Mathematic* 
Veter ee*  Paris,  1693.— 2. The  Younger,  a mathe- 
matician, is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Heraclius 
(a.  o.  610 — 64 1).  The  principal  extant  works 

assigned  to  him  are  : — 1.  De  Machinis  bcUtcis.  2. 
Gsodaesia*  on  practical  geometry.  3.  De  Obsidione 
repellcnda.  Published  in  the  Mathematics  Vetere. $. 

Her  odea  I.  ('Hpa>Sr)s),  commonly  called  Herod. 
L Surnamed  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
second  son  of  Antipater,  and  consequently  of  Idu- 
maean  origin.  [Antipatbr,  No.  3.]  When  his 
father  was  appointed  by  Caesar  procurator  of  Ju- 
daea, in  b.  c.  47,  Herod,  though  only  25  years  of 
age,  obtained  the  government  of  Galilee.  In  46  he 
obtained  the  government  of  Coelc-Syria.  After 
the  death  of  Caesar  (44),  Herod  first  supported 
Cassius  ; but  upon  the  arrival  of  Antony  in  Syria, 
in  41,  he  exerted  himself  to  secure  his  favour,  and 
completely  succeeded  in  his  object.  In  40  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  from  Antony  and  Octavian 
a decree  of  the  senate,  constituting  him  king  of 
Judaea.  He  supported  Antony  in  the  civil  war 
against  Octavian  ; but  after  the  battle  of  Actium 
(31)  he  was  pardoned  by  Octavian  and  confirmed 
in  his  kingdom.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
he  cultivated  with  assiduity  the  friendship  of  Au- 
gustus and  his  counsellor  Agrippa,  and  enjoyed  the 
highest  favour  both  of  the  one  and  the  other.  He 
possessed  a jealous  temper  and  ungovernable  pas- 
sions. He  put  to  death  his  beautiful  wife  Mori- 
oinne,  whom  he  suspected  without  cause  of  adul- 
tery, and  with  whom  he  was  violently  in  love  ; 
and  at  a later  period  he  also  put  to  death  his  two 
sons  by  Mariumne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus. 
His  government,  though  cruel  and  tyrannical,  was 
| vigorous  ; and  he  was  both  feared  and  respected  by 
I his  subjects  and  the  surrounding  nations.  Ho 
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especially  loved  to  display  his  power  and  magnifi- 
cence by  costly  and  splendid  public  works.  He 
commenced  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ; 
he  rebuilt  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  bestowed  on  it 
the  name  of  Sebaste  ; while  he  converted  a small 
town  on  the  sea  coast  into  a magnificent  city,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Caesarea.  He  adorned 
these  new  cities  with  temples,  theatres,  gymnasia, 
and  other  buildings  in  the  Greek  style;  and  he  even 
ventured  to  erect  a theatre  at  Jerusalem  itself,  and 
an  amphitheatre  without  the  walls,  in  which  he 
exhibited  combats  of  wild  beasts  and  gladiators. 
In  the  last  year  of  his  reign  Jesus  Christ  was 
born  ; and  it  must  have  been  on  his  deathbed  that 
he  ordered  that  massacre  of  the  children  at  Bethle- 
hem which  is  recorded  by  the  Evangelist.  (Matth. 
ii.  16.)  He  died  in  the  37th  year  of  his  reign, 
and  the  70th  of  his  age,  n.c.  4.*  — 2.  Herodes 
Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  Malthace,  a 
Samaritan,  obtained  the  tetmrchy  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea,  on  his  father’s  death,  while  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea  devolved  on  his  elder  brother  Archelaus. 
He  married  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  half-brother, 
Herod  Philip,  she  having,  in  defiance  of  the  Jewish 
law,  divorced  her  first  husband.  He  had  been 
previously  married  to  a daughter  of  the  Arabian 
prince  Aretas,  who  quitted  him  in  disgust  at  this 
new  alliance.  Aretas  thereupon  invaded  the  domi- 
nions of  Antipas,  and  defeated  the  army  which 
was  opposed  to  him.  In  a.  n.  38,  after  the  death 
of  Tiberius,  Antipas  went  to  Rome  to  solicit  from 
Caligula  the  title  of  king,  which  had  just  been  be- 
stowed upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  ; but 
through  the  intrigues  of  Agrippa,  who  was  high  in 
the  favour  of  the  Roman  emperor,  Antipas  was 
deprived  of  his  dominions,  and  sent  into  exile 
at  Lyons  (39);  he  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Spain,  where  he  died.  It  was  Herod  Antipas  who 
imprisoned  and  put  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  who 
had  reproached  him  with  his  unlawful  connexion 
with  Herodias.  It  was  before  him  also  that  Christ 
was  sent  by  Pontius  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  os  be- 
longing to  his  jurisdiction,  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed Galilean  origin.  — 3.  Herodes  Agrippa. 
I Agrippa.] — 4.  Brother  of  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis"from  Claudius  at 
the  request  of  Agrippa,  41.  After  the  death  of 
Agrippa  (44),  Claudius  bestowed  upon  him  the 
superintendence  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  toge- 
ther with  the  right  of  appointing  the  high  priests. 
He  died  in  48,  when  his  kingdom  was  bestowed 
by  Claudius  upon  his  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  II. 
— 5.  Herodes  Atticus,  the  rhetorician.  [Arri- 
cua.] 

Herodlanus  ('HpwSiavds).  1.  An  historian,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  a history  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
8 hooks,  from  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius  to  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Gordianus  III. 
(a.  d.  1 HO— 238).  He  himself  informs  us  that  the 
events  of  this  period  had  occurred  in  his  own  life- 
time ; hut  beyond  this  we  know  nothing  respecting 
his  life.  He  appears  to  have  had  Thucydides  be- 
fore him  as  a model,  both  for  style  and  for  the 
general  composition  of  his  work,  like  him,  intro- 
ducing here  and  there  speeches  wholly  or  in  part 
imaginary.  In  spite  of  occasional  inaccuracies  in 
chronology  and  geography,  his  narrative  is  in  the 

* The  death  of  Herod  took  place  In  the  same  year 
with  the  actual  birth  of  Christ,  as  is  mentioned  above, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  to  be  placed  4 years 
before  the  date  io  general  use  as  the  Christian  era. 
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main  truthful  and  impartial.  Edited  by  Irmisch, 
Lips.  1789 — 1805,  5 vols.,  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin, 
1826.  — 2.  Aellus  Herodllnus.  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  grammarians  of  antiquity,  was  the  son 
of  Apollonius  Dyscolus  [Apollonius,  No.  4], and 
was  horn  at  Alexandria.  From  that  place  he  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the  favour  of  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
work  on  prosody.  This  work  seems  to  have  em- 
braced not  merely'  prosody,  but  most  of  those  sub- 
jects now  included  in  the  etymological  portion  of 
grammar.  The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  subsequent  grammarians  was  very  great.  Pris- 
cian  styles  him  maximus  auctor  «r/w  [rmtumatkae. 
He  was  a very  voluminous  writer ; but  none  of 
his  works  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  though 
several  extracts  from  them  are  preserved  by  later 
grammarians. 

H6r6dlcus  ('H/x&ntoj).  1.  Of  Babylon,  a gram- 
marian, was  one  of  the  immediate  successors  of 
Crates  of  Mallua,  and  an  opponent  of  the  followers 
of  Aristarchus,  against  whom  he  wrote  an  epigram, 
which  is  still  extant  and  included  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  — 2.  A celebrated  physician  of  Selyra- 
bria  in  Thrace,  lived  in  the  5th  century  B.C.,  and 
was  one  of  the  tutors  of  Hippocrates. 

HerSddrns  fHpoSwpor),  of  Heracleo,  in  Pontus, 
a contemporary  of  Hecataeus  and  Pherecydes.  about 
B.C.  510,  wrote  a work  on  Hercules  and  his  ex- 
ploits. 

Herfiddtus  ('Hpd&orot).  L A Greek  historian, 
and  the  father  of  history,  was  born  at  Halicar- 
nassus, a Doric  colony  in  Caria,  B.C.  484.  He  be- 
longed to  a noble  family  at  Halicarnassus.  He 
was  the  son  of  Lyxes  and  Dryo ; and  the  epic  poet 
Panyasis  was  one  of  his  relations.  Herodotus  left 
his  native  city'  at  an  early  age,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  oppressive  government  of  Lygdamis,  the 
tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  who  put  to  death  Panyasis. 
He  probably  settled  at  Samos  for  some  time,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  Ionic  dialect  ; 
hut  he  spent  many  years  in  his  extensive  travels 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  of  which  wc  shall 
speak  presently.  At  a later  time  he  returned  to 
Halicarnassus,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  expel- 
ling Lygdamis  from  his  native  city.  In  the  con- 
tentions which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant, 
Herodotus  was  exposed  to  the  hostile  attacks  of 
one  of  the  political  parties,  whereupon  he  ngair. 
left  Halicarnassus,  and  settled  at  Thurii,  in  Italy, 
where  he  died.  Whether  he  accompanied  the  first 
colonists  to  Thurii  in  443,  or  followed  them  a few 
years  afterwards,  is  a disputed  point,  and  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty;  though  it  appears 
probable  from  a passage  in  his  work  that  he  was 
at  Athens  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war  (431).  It  is  also  disputed  where  Hero- 
dotus wrote  his  history.  Lucian  relates  that  Hero- 
dotus read  his  work  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at 
Olympia,  which  was  received  with  such  universal 
applause,  that  the  9 books  of  the  work  were  in  con- 
sequence honoured  with  the  names  of  the  9 muses. 
The  same  writer  adds  that  the  young  Thucydides 
was  present  at  this  recitation  and  was  moved  to 
tears.  But  this  celebrated  story,  which  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Lucian  alone,  mnst  he  rejected  for 
many  reasons.  Nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  tradition  thAt  Herodotus  read  his 
work  at  the  Pannthenaea  at  Athens  in  446  or  445, 
and  received  from  the  Athenians  a reward  of  10 
talents.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  he  wrote  Ms 
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work  at  Thurii,  when  he  was  advanced  in  years  ; 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  engaged  upon  it,  at 
least  in  tne  way  of  revision,  when  he  was  77  years 
of  age,  since  he  mentions  the  revolt  of  the  Medes 
against  Darius  Nothus,and  the  death  of  Amyrtaeus, 
events  which  belong  to  the  years  409  and  408. 
Though  the  work  of  Herodotus  was  probably  not 
written  till  he  was  advanced  in  years,  yet  he  was 
collecting  materials  for  it  during  a great  part  of  his 
life.  It  was  apparently  with  this  view  that  he 
undertook  his  extensive  travels  through  Greece  and 
foreign  countries ; and  his  work  contains  on  almost 
every  page  the  results  of  his  personal  observations 
and  inquiries.  There  was  scarcely  a town  of  any 
importance  in  Greece  Proper  nnd  on  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  with  which  he  was  not  perfectly  fa- 
miliar ; and  at  many  places  in  Greece,  such  as  Sa- 
mos, Athens,  Corinth,  and  Thebes,  he  seems  to 
have  staid  some  time.  The  sites  of  the  great 
battles  between  the  Greeks  and  barbarians,  as 
Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Salami*,  and  Plataeae, 
were  well  known  to  him  ; and  on  Xerxes’  line 
of  march  from  the  Hellespont  to  Athens,  there 
wna  probably  not  a place  which  he  had  not  seen 
with  his  own  eyes.  He  also  visited  most  of 
the  Greek  islands,  not  only  in  the  Aegean,  but 
even  in  the  W.  of  Greece,  such  as  Zacynthus. 
In  the  N.  of  Europe  he  visited  Thrace  and  the 
Scythian  tribes  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  Asia  he 
travelled  through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and 
visited  the  cities  of  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  and  Susa. 
He  spent  some  time  in  Egypt,  and  travelled  as 
far  S.  as  Elephantine.  He  saw  with  his  own  eyes 
all  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
observations  and  descriptions  still  excites  the  asto- 
nishment of  travellers  in  that  country.  From 
Egypt  he  appears  to  have  made  excursions  to  the 
E.  into  Arabia,  and  to  the  W.  into  Libya,  at 
least  as  far  as  Cyrene,  which  was  well  known 
to  him.  — The  object  of  his  work  is  to  give  an 
account  of  the  struggles  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians.  He  traces  the  enmity  between  Europe 
and  Asia  to  the  mythical  times.  He  passes 
rapidly  over  the  mythical  ages  to  come  to  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  who  was  known  to  have  committed 
acts  of  hostility  against  the  Greeks.  This  induces 
him  to  give  a full  history  of  Croesus  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia.  The  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the 
Persians  under  Cyrus  then  leads  him  to  relate  the 
rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  subjugation 
of  Asia  Minor  and  Babylon.  The  nations  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  are 
again  discussed  more  or  less  minutely.  The  history 
of  Cambyses  and  his  expedition  into  Egypt  induce 
him  to  enter  into  the  details  of  Egyptian  history. 
The  expedition  of  Darius  against  tne  Scythians 
causes  him  to  speak  of  Scythia  and  the  N.  of 
Europe.  In  the  meantime  the  revolt  of  the  lonians 
breaks  out,  which  eventually  brings  the  contest 
between  Persia  and  Greece  to  an  end.  An  account 
of  this  insurrection  is  followed  by  the  history  of  the 
invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians  ; and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Persian  war  now  runs  in  a regular 
channel  until  the  taking  of  Seatos  by  the  Greeks, 
B.  c.  478,  with  which  event  his  work  concludes. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch  that 
the  history  is  full  of  digressions  and  episodes; 
but  those  do  not  impair  the  unity  of  the  work,  for 
one  thread,  as  it  were,  runs  through  the  whole, 
and  the  episodes  are  only  like  branches  of  the 
same  tree.  The  structure  of  the  work  thus  bears 
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a strong  resemblance  to  a grand  epic  poem. 
The  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  a deep  religious 
sentiment.  Herodotus  shows  the  most  profound 
reverence  for  everything  which  he  conceives  as 
divine,  and  rarely  ventures  to  express  an  opinion 
on  what  he  considers  a sacred  or  religious  mys- 
tery.— In  order  to  form  a fair  judgment  of  the 
historical  value  of  the  work  of  Herodotus,  we  must 
distinguish  between  those  parts  in  which  he  speaks 
from  his  own  observations  and  those  in  which  he 
merely  repeats  what  he  was  told  by  priests  and 
other*.  In  the  latter  case  he  was  undoubtedly 
often  deceived  ; but  whenever  he  speaks  from  his 
own  observations,  he  is  a real  model  of  truthful- 
ness nnd  accuracy ; and  the  more  the  countries 
which  he  describes  have  been  explored  by  modem 
travellers,  the  more  firmly  has  his  authority  been 
established.  Many  things  which  used  to  be  laughed 
at  as  impossible  or  paradoxical  are  found  now  to  be 
strictly  in  accordance  with  truth. — The  dialect  in 
which  he  wrote  is  the  Ionic,  intermixed  with  epic 
or  poetical  expressions,  and  sometimes  even  with 
Attic  and  Doric  forms.  The  excellencies  of  his 
style  consist  in  its  antique  and  epic  colouring,  its 
transparent  clearness,  and  the  lively  flow  of  the 
narrative.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  merits  of 
Herodotus,  there  were  certain  writers  in  antiquity 
who  attacked  him,  both  in  regard  to  the  form  and 
the  substance  of  his  work  ; and  there  is  still  extant 
a work  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  entitled  “ On  the 
Malignity  of  Herodotus,”  full  of  the  most  futile 
accusations  of  every  kind.  The  best  editions  of 
Herodotus  are  by  SchweighUuser,  Argentor.  180C, 
often  reprinted  ; by  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1824  ; and  by 
Biihr,  Lips.  1830.  — 2.  A Greek  physician,  who 
practised  at  Rome  with  great  reputation,  about 

a.  D.  100.  He  wrote  some  medical  works,  which 
are  several  times  quoted  by  Galen.— 3.  Also  a 
Greek  physician,  a native  either  of  Tarsus  or  Phi- 
ladelphia, taught  Sextus  Empiricus. 

Herd&pdiia  or  Hero  (*H pthav  wdAir,  *Hp<£ : O.T. 
Raamses  or  Rameses  ? : RtL  nr.  Abou-Keshidl), 
the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Herodpolites  or  Arsinoites 
in  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on  the  border  of  the  Desert 
E.  of  the  Delta,  upon  the  canal  connecting  the  Nile 
with  the  W.  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  was 
called  from  it  Sinus  Heroopoliticus  (k6\xos  ‘H- 
’HpwowoXtTTjs  or  -irixdt).  The  country 
about  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Goshen  of  Scripture. 

HerfiphUus  (‘Hpo^iAoj),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  antiquity,  was  bom  at  Chalce- 
don  in  Bithynia,  was  a pupil  of  Praxagoraa,  and 
lived  at  Alexandria,  under  the  first  Ptolemy,  who 
reigned  b.  c.  323 — 285.  Here  he  soon  acquired 
a great  reputation,  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  medical  school  in  that  city.  He  seems  to 
have  given  his  chief  attention  to  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, which  he  studied  not  merely  from  the  dis- 
section of  animals,  but  also  from  that  of  human 
bodies.  He  is  even  said  to  have  carried  his  ardour 
in  his  anatomical  pursuits  so  for  as  to  have  dissected 
criminals  alive.  He  was  the  author  of  several  me- 
dical and  anatomical  works,  of  which  nothing  hut 
the  titles  and  a few  fragments  remain.  These  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  Marx,  Dt  IJero- 
jihili  ?riVo,  &c.  Gottmg.  1840. 

Heroatr&tna  ('HpourpoTor),  an  Ephesian,  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  on  the 
same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom, 

b.  c 356.  He  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  confessed 
that  he  bad  fired  the  temple  to  immortalise  him- 
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»el£  The  Ephesians  passed  a decree  condemning 
his  name  to  oblivion;  but  it  has  been,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  handed  down  by  history. 

Hers6  (*E/xn|),  daughter  of  Cecropt  and  sister 
of  Agraulos,  was  beloved  by  Hermes,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Cephalus.  Respecting 
her  stotV,  see  Aoraulos.  At  Athens  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  her,  and  the  maidens  who  carried 
the  vessels  containing  the  libation  (l/wnf)  were 
called  4fiinjip6poi. 

Hersllla,  the  wife  of  Romulus,  was  the  only 
married  woman  carried  off  .by  the  Romans  in  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  maidens.  As  Romulus  after 
death  became  Quirinus,  so  Hersilia  his  wife  be- 
came a goddess,  Horn  or  Horta.  Some  writers, 
however,  made  Hersilia  the  wife  of  liostua,  grand- 
father of  Tullus  Hostilins. 

Hertha  (containing  probably  the  SAme  elements 
as  the  words  earthy  m/e),  the  goddess  of  the  earth, 
among  the  ancient  Germans. 

H&rttli  or  Erali,  a powerful  German  race,  are 
said  to  have  come  originally  from  Scandinavia,  but 
they  appear  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus  (a.  d.  262),  when  in  conjunction 
with  the  Goths,  they  invaded  the  Homan  empire. 
They  were  conquered  by  the  Ostrogoths,  and  after- 
wards formed  part  of  the  great  army  of  Attila,  with 
which  he  invaded  Gaul  and  Italy.  After  the  death 
of  Attila  (453)  a portion  of  the  Hemli  united 
with  other  German  tribes ; and  under  the  com- 
mand of  Odoacer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  He- 
rulian,  they  destroyed  the  Western  Empire,  476. 
Meantime  the  remainder  of  the  nation  formed  a 
powerful  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Theias 
and  the  Danube,  which  was  eventually  destroyed 
by  the  Langobardi  or  Lombards.  Some  of  the 
Heruli  were  allowed  by  Anastasiua  to  settle  in 
Pannonia,  and  they  served  with  great  distinction 
in  the  armies  of  Justinian. 

HesISdus  (*H<rio5oj),  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poets,  of  whose  personal  history  we  possess  little 
authentic  information.  He  is  frequently  mentioned 
along  with  Homer;  as  Homer  represents  the  Ionic 
6chool  of  poetry  in  Asia  Minor,  so  Hesiod  re- 
presents the  Boeotian  school  of  poetry,  which 
spread  over  Phocis  and  Euboea.  The  only  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  2 schools  consist  in 
their  versification  and  dialect.  In  other  respects 
they  entirely  differ.  The  Homeric  school  takes 
for  its  subjects  the  restless  activity  of  the  heroic 
age,  while  the  Hcsiodic  turns  its  attention  to  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  ordinary  life,  to  the  origin  of  the 
world,  the  gods  and  heroes.  Hesiod  lived  about 
a century  later  than  Homer,  and  is  placed  about 
B.  c.  735.  We  learn  from  his  own  poem  on 
Works  and  Days,  that  he  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Ascra  in  Boeotia,  whither  his  father  had  emi- 
grated from  the  Aeolian  Cyme  in  Asia  Minor. 
After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  involved  in 
a dispute  with  his  brother  Pcrses  about  his  small 
patrimony,  which  was  decided  in  favour  of  his 
brother.  He  then  emigrated  to  Orchomenoa, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
is  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  about  the 
life  of  Hesiod.  Many  of  the  stories  related  about 
him  refer  to  his  school  of  poetry,  and  not  to  the 
poet  personally.  In  this  light  we  may  regard  the 
tradition,  that  Hesiod  had  a poetical  contest  with 
Homer,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Chalcis  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  king 
Amphidamas,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Aulis  or 
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Delos.  The  story  of  this  contest  gave  rise  to  a 
composition  still  extant  under  the  title  of  'Ayuv 
'Ouiipov  Kol  'H<rid5ou,  the  work  of  a grammarian 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  in  which  the  2 poets  are  represented  as 
engaged  in  the  contest,  and  answering  one  another. 
The  following  works  were  attributed  to  Hesiod  in 
antiquity  : — 1.  'E pya  or  'Epya  nal  t )uipai^  Opera 
et  Die. *,  Works  and  Days.  It  is  written  in  the  most 
homely  style,  with  scarcely  any  poetical  imagery 
or  ornament,  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
ancient  specimen  of  didactic  poetry.  It  contains 
ethical,  political,  and  economical  precepts,  the  last 
of  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  work, 
consisting  of  rules  about  choosing  a wife,  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  na- 
vigation. It  would  further  seem  that  3 distinct 
poems  have  been  inserted  in  it ; vi*.  1.  The  fable 
of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (47 — 105)  ; 2.  On 
the  ages  of  the  world,  which  are  designated  by  the 
names  of  metals  (100 — 201)  ; and,  3.  A descrip- 
tisn  of  winter  (504 — 558).  2.  Gsoyorla,  a The- 
ogony,  was  not  considered  by  Hesiod's  countrymen 
to  be  a genuine  production  of  the  poet  This  work 
gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the 
birth  of  the  gods,  explaining  the  whole  order  of 
nature  in  a series  of  genealogies,  for  every  part  of 
physical  as  well  as  moral  nature  there  appears  per- 
sonified in  the  character  of  a distinct  being.  The 
whole  concludes  with  an  account  of  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  heroes.  3.  ’Holcu  or  ijoicu  ptydAc u, 
also  called  Kard\oyoi  yvraiKwv,  Catalogue  of 
Women.  This  work  is  lost.  It  contained  accounts 
of  the  women  who  had  been  beloved  by  the  gods, 
and  had  thus  become  the  mothers  of  the  heroes  in 
the  various  parts  of  Greece,  from  whom  the  ruling 
families  derived  their  origin.  4.  ’Amrlj  ’Hpo- 
kAcovs,  Shie/d  of  Hercules , which  is  extant,  pro- 
bably formed  part  of  the  work  last  mentioned.  It 
contains  a description  of  the  shield  of  Hercules, 
and  is  an  imitation  of  the  Homeric  description  of 
the  shield  of  Achilles.  The  best  edition  of  Hesiod 
is  by  Gbttling,  Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1 843,  2d  ed. 

Heslone  (’Haids'i?),  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king 
of  Troy,  was  chained  by  ner  father  to  a rock,  in 
order  to  be  devoured  by  a sea-monster,  that  he 
might  thus  appease  the  anger  of  Apollo  and 
Poseidon.  Hercules  promised  to  save  her,  if 
Laomedon  would  give  him  the  horses  which  he 
had  received  from  Zeus  as  a compensation  for 
Ganymedes.  Hercules  killed  the  monster,  but 
Laomedon  refused  to  keep  his  promise.  There- 
upon Hercules  took  Troy,  killed  Laomedon,  and 
gave  Hesione  to  his  friend  and  companion  Te- 
lamon, by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Teucer. 
Her  brother  Priam  sent  Antenor  to  claim  her 
back,  and  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Hesperia  ('Eowepla),  the  Western  laud  (from 
ftrrepos , re*per)%  the  name  given  by  the  Greek 
poets  to  Italy,  because  it  lay  W.  of  Greece.  In 
imitation  of  them,  the  Roman  poets  gave  the  name 
of  Hesperia  to  Spain,  which  they  sometimes  called 
ultima  Hesperia  ( Hor.  Carm.  i.  36.  4)  to  distinguish 
it  from  Italy,  which  they  occasionally  called  Hes- 
peria Magna  (Virg.  Am.  i.  569). 

Hesp^rldes  ('Eosrtpl&ts).  the  celebrated  guar- 
dians of  the  golden  apples  which  Ge  (Earth)  gave  to 
Hera  at  her  marriage  with  Zeus.  Their  parentage  is 
differently  related.  They  are  called  the  daughters 
either  of  Night  or  Erebus,  or  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto, 
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or  of  Atlas  and  Hesperia  (whence  their  names 
Atlantides  or  Hesperides),  or  of  Hesperus,  or  of 
Zeus  and  Themis.  Some  traditions  mentioned  3 
Hesperides,  via.  Aegle^  Arethuta , and //ejperia  ; 
others  4,  Aeyle*  Crytheia , Hestia^  and  Aretkusa; 
and  others  again  7.  The  poets  describe  them 
os  possessing  the  power  of  sweet  song.  In  the 
earliest  legends,  these  nymphs  are  described  as 
living  on  the  river  Occanus,  in  the  extreme  W. ; 
but  the  later  attempts  to  fix  the  geographical 
position  of  their  gardens  led  poets  and  geogra- 
phers to  different  parts  of  Libya,  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cyrene,  Mount  Atlas,  or  the  islands 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya,  or  even  to  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth,  beyond  the  wind  Boreas, 
among  the  Hyperboreans.  They  were  assisted  in 
watching  the  golden  apples  by  the  dragon  I>adon. 
It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  obtain 
possession  of  these  apples.  (See  p.  310,  a.) 
Hesperldum  Insfilae.  [Hkspkrium.]  * 

HespSria.  [Berenice,  No.  4,  p.  120.] 

HespSrlmn  ('Eorspiov,  'Kcwipou  Ktpas ; C. 
Verde  or  C.  Hoxo\  a headland  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  was  one  of  the  furthest  points  to  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  ancients  extended  along  that 
coast.  Near  it  was  a bay  called  Sinus  Hesperius  ; 
and  a day's  journey  from  it  a group  of  islands  called 
Hesperidum  Insulae,  wrongly  identified  by  some 
with  the  Fortunatae  Insulae  ; they  are  either  the 
Cape  de  Verde  islands,  or,  more  probably,  the  Bie- 
eagos%  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Hesperus  (*E<nr«poi)(  the  evening  star,  is  called 
by  Hesiod  a son  of  Astracus  and  Eos.  lie  was 
also  regarded  as  the  same  as  the  morning  star, 
whence  both  Homer  and  Hesiod  call  him  the 
bringer  of  light  (it»<r<p6pos).  A later  account 
makes  him  a son  of  Atlas,  who  was  fond  of 
astronomy,  and  who  disappeared,  after  ascending 
Mount  Atlas  to  observe  the  stars.  He  was  wor- 
shipped with  divine  honours,  and  was  regarded  as 
the  fairest  star  in  the  heavens-  The  Romans  desig- 
nated him  by  the  names  Lucifer  and  Hesperus,  to 
characterise  him  as  the  morning  or  evening  star. 

Hestia  ('Effria,  Ion.  Torfij),  called  Vesta  by 
the  Romans,  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  or  rather 
of  the  fire  burning  on  the  hearth,  was  one  of 
the  12  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  She  was 
a daughter  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  and,  accord- 
ing to  common  tradition,  was  the  first-born  of 
Rhea,  and  consequently  the  first  of  the  children 
swallowed  by  Cronus.  She  was  a maiden  di- 
vinity, and  when  Apollo  and  Poseidon  sued  for 
her  hand,  she  swore  by  the  head  of  Zeus  to  remain 
a virgin  for  ever.  As  the  hearth  was  looked  upon 
as  the  centre  of  domestic  life,  so  Hestia  was  the 
goddess  of  domestic  life  and  the  giver  of  all  do- 
mestic happiness:  as  such  she  was  believed  to  . 
dwell  in  the  inner  part  of  every  house,  and  to  I 
have  invented  the  art  of  building  houses.  In  this 
respect  she  often  appears  together  with  Hermes, 
who  was  likewise  a deut  penelrulit.  Being  the 
goddess  of  the  Bacred  fire  of  the  altar,  Hestia  had 
a share  in  the  sacrifices  offered  to  all  the  gods. 
Hence,  when  sacrifices  were  offered,  she  was  in- 
voked first,  and  the  first  part  of  the  sacrifice  was 
presented  to  her.  Solemn  oaths  were  sworn  by  the 
goddess  of  the  hearth ; and  the  hearth  itself  was 
the  sacred  asylum  where  suppliants  implored  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house.  A town 
or  city  is  only  an  extended  family,  and  therefore 
had  likewise  its  sacred  hearth.  This  public  hearth 
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usually  existed  in  the  prytaneum  of  a town,  where 
the  goddess  bad  her  especial  sanctuary  (<3«Aofioj), 
under  the  name  of  Prytunltit  (npirroiorif),  with  a 
statue  and  the  sacred  hearth.  There,  as  at  a pri- 
vate hearth,  Hestia  protected  the  suppliants.  When 
a colony  was  tent  out,  the  emigrants  took  the  fire 
which  was  to  bum  on  the  hearth  of  their  new 
home  from  that  of  the  mother  town.  If  ever  the 
fire  of  her  hearth  became  extinct,  it  was  not  allowed 
to  be  lighted  again  with  ordinary  fire,  but  either 
by  fire  produced  by  friction,  or  by  burning  glasses 
drawing  fire  from  the  sun.  The  mystical  specu- 
lations of  later  tiroes  took  their  origin  from  the 
simple  ideas  of  the  ancients,  and  assumed  a sacred 
hearth  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  even 
in  that  of  the  universe,  and  confounded  Hestia  in 
various  ways  with  other  divinities,  such  os  Cybele, 
Gaea,  Demeter,  Persephone,  and  Artemis.  There 
were  but  few  special  temples  of  Hestia  in  Greece, 
since  every  prytaneum  was  in  reality  a sanctuary 
of  the  goddess,  and  since  a portion  of  the  sacri- 
fices, to  whatever  divinity  they  were  offered,  be- 
longed to  her.  The  worship  of  the  Roman  Vesta 
is  spoken  of  under  Vesta. 

Hestiaeotis  ('E<tt  unarm)  1.  The  N.W.  part  of 
Thessaly  [Thebsalia.]  — 2.  Or  Histiaea,  a dis- 
trict in  Euboea.  [Euboea.] 

Hesychlua  ('Hovxios).  L An  Alexandrine 
grammarian,  under  whose  name  a large  Greek  dic- 
tionary has  come  down  to  us.  Respecting  bis  per- 
sonal history  nothing  is  known,  but  he  probably 
lived  ahout  A-D.  380.  The  work  is  based,  as  the 
wTiter  himself  tells  us,  upon  the  lexicon  of  Dioge- 
nianus.  Hesychius  was  probably  a pagan : the 
Christian  glosses  and  the  references  to  Christian 
writers  in  the  work  are  interpolations  by  a later  hand. 
The  work  is  one  of  great  importance,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  explaining  the  words  of  the  Greek 
language,  but  also  from  its  containing  much  literary 
and  archaeological  information,  derived  from  earlier 
grammarians  and  commentators,  whose  works  are 
lost.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  however  is 
very  defective.  The  best  edition  is  by  Alberti, 
completed  after  Alberti's  death  by  Ruhnken,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1746 — 1766,  2 vols.  fol.  — 2.  Of  Miletus, 
suruamed  Iiluttris , from  some  office  which  he  held, 
lived  about  a.d.  540,  and  wrote : 1.  An  Onotnau- 
tioon,  or  account  of  illustrious  men,  published  by 
Orelli,  Lips.  1820.  2.  A Chronicon  or  synoptical 
view  of  universal  history,  in  6 parts,  from  the  reign 
of  Belus,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, to  the  death  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Anas- 
tasius  I.,  a.  d.  518.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but 
an  account  of  it  is  preserved  by  Photius. 

Hetricfilum,  a town  of  the  Bruttii. 

Hibernia,  also  called  Ieme,  Ivema  or  Juverna 
(Ttpeij,  vrjaos,  *1  ou«pyia),  the  island  of 

Ireland , appears  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
inhabitants  of  its  S.  coast,  called  Juvcrai  ('louepvot) 
by  Ptolemy,  but  its  original  name  was  probably 
licryion  or  Version.  It  is  mentioned  by  Caesar, 
and  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  subsequent  writers; 
but  the  Romans  never  made  any  attempt  to  conquer 
the  island,  though  they  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
it  from  the  commercial  intercourse  which  was  carried 
on  between  it  and  Britain.  We  have  no  account  of 
the  islaud  except  from  Ptolemy,  who  must  have 
derived  his  information  from  the  statements  of  the 
British  merchants,  who  visited  its  coasts.  Ptolemy 
gives  rather  a long  list  of  its  promontories,  rivers, 
tribes  and  towns. 
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Hicesla,  [Aboliah  Insulas.] 

Hieetas  ('IWtoj  or  1.  A Syracusan, 

contemporary  with  the  younger  Dionysius  and  Ti- 
moleon.  He  was  at  first  a friend  of  Dion,  after 
whose  death  (b.  c.  353)  his  wife  Arete,  and  his 
sister  Aristomache  placed  themselves  under  the 
care  of  H ice tas ; but  he  was  persuaded  notwithstand- 
ing to  consent  to  their  destruction.  A few  years  later 
he  became  tyrant  of  Leontini.  He  carried  on  war 
against  the  younger  Dionysius,  whom  he  defeated, 
and  had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  city, 
except  the  island  citadel,  when  Timoleon  landed  in 
Sicily,  344.  Hieetas  then  opposed  Timoleon  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Timoleon,  339  or 
338.-2.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  during  the  interval 
between  the  reign  of  Agathocles  and  that  of  Pyr- 
rhus. He  defeated  Phintiaa,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum, 
and  was  hinuelf  defeated  by  the  Carthaginians. 
After  a reign  of  9 years  (288 — 279),  he  was 
expelled  from  Syracuse.— 3.  Of  Syracuse,  one  of 
the  earlier  Pythagoreans. 

Hiempsal.  1.  Son  of  Micipea,  king  of  Nu- 
raidia,  and  grandson  of  Masmissa,  was  murdered 
by  Jugurtha,  soon  after  the  death  of  Micipsa, 
b.c.  118. — 2.  King  of  Numidia,  grandson  or 
great-grandson  of  Masurian,  and  father  of  Juba, 
appears  to  have  received  the  sovereignty  of  part  of 
Numidia  after  the  Jugurthine  war.  He  was  ex- 
pelled from  his  kingdom  by  Cn.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  the  leader  of  the  Marian  party  in  Africa, 
but  was  restored  by  Pompey  in  81.  Hiempsal 
wrote  some  works  in  the  Punic  language,  which 
are  cited  by  Sallust  (Jvg.  17). 

HiSra.  1.  [Abolia*.].  — 2.  [Abgater.] 

HI6rap61is  (TspdiroAir).  1.  A city  of  Great 
Phrygia,  near  the  Maeander,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs  and  its  temple  of  Cybele.  Like  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Colossae  and  Laodicea,  it  was  an 
early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  mentioned  in 
St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Colossian * (iv.  13).  — 2. 
Formerly  Bambyce  (Bam So*??  j Rambuch , or  Mem- 
bij)i&  city  in  the  N.E.  of  Syria,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Astarte. 

HISrocles  ('UponKrjs).  1.  A Greek  rhetorician 
of  Alabanda  in  Caria,  lived  about  B.C.  100,  and 
was  distinguished,  like  his  brother  Menedes,  by 
the  Asiatic  style  of  oratory.— 2.  Governor  of  Bi- 
thynia,  and  afterwards  of  Alexandria,  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  under  Diocletian.  He 
wrote  a work  against  the  Christians,  entitled 
Ao7<n  QtXaK-fiOeis  irpbs  roi/t  Xpumavovs , of  which 
we  may  form  an  idea  from  the  account  of  Lactantius 
and  the  refutation  which  Eusebius  wrote  against 
it  We  see  from  these  writers  that  Hierocles 
attacked  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  put  him  on  an  equality  with  Apollo- 
nius of  Tyana.— 3.  A New  Platonist,  who  lived 
at  Alexandria  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century. 
He  wrote : l.  A commentary  on  the  golden  verses 
of  Pythagoras,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  give  an 
intelligible  account  of  the  philosophy  of  Pytha- 
goras. Published  by  Needham,  Cambridge,  1709 ; 
and  by  Warren,  London,  1742.  2.  A work  on 

Providence,  Fate,  and  the  reconciliation  of  man's 
free  will  with  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
in  7 books.  The  work  is  lost,  but  some  extracts 
from  it  preserved  in  Photius.  3.  An  ethical  work 
on  justice,  on  reverence  towards  the  gods,  parents, 
relations,  fitc.,  which  bore  the  title  Ta  <pi\o<ro(poi'- 
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litva.  This  work  is  also  lost,  but  there  are  several 
extracts  from  it  in  Stobaeus.  The  extant  work,  en- 
titled 'ktrrtiOL,  a collection  of  ludicrous  tales,  is  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Hierocles,  the  New  Platonist. 
The  work  is  of  no  merit— 4.  A Greek  grammarian, 
the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  2t/W«r5nfios, 
that  it.  The  Travelling  Companion,  intended  as  a 
handbook  for  travellers  through  the  provinces  of 
the  Eastern  empire.  It  was  perhaps  written  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  It  con- 
tains a list  of  64  eparchiae  or  provinces  of  the  East- 
ern empire,  and  of  935  different  towns,  with  brief 
descriptions.  Published  by  Wesseling,  in  Veierum 
Romanorum  Itineraries  Amsterdam,  1735. 

Hieron  (T«p«k).  1.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse  (b.c. 
478—467),  was  son  of  Dinomenea  and  brother  of 
Gelon,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  he  became  involved  in 
a war  with  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  his  brother  Polytelua,  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled.  But  Hieron  afterwards 
concluded  a peace  with  Theron,  and  became  recon- 
ciled to  his  brother  Polyzelus.  After  the  death 
of  Theron,  in  472,  he  carried  on  war  against  his 
son  Thrasydaeus,  whom  he  defeated  in  a great 
battle,  and  expelled  from  Agrigentum.  But  by  far 
the  most  important  event  of  nis  reign  was  the  great 
victory  which  he  obtained  over  the  Etruscan  fleet 
near  Cumae  (474),  and  which  appears  to  have 
effectually  broken  the  naval  power  of  that  nation. 
Hieron  died  at  Catana  in  the  12th  year  of  his 
reign,  467.  His  government  was  much  more  de- 
spotic than  that  of  his  brother  Gelon.  He  main- 
tained a large  guard  of  mercenary  troops,  and 
employed  numerous  spies  and  informers.  He  was 
however  a liberal  and  enlightened  patron  of  men  of 
letters  ; and  his  court  became  the  resort  of  the 
most  distinguished  poets  and  philosophers  of  the 
day.  Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Bacchylides  took 
up  their  abode  with  him,  and  we  find  him  asso- 
ciating in  friendly  intercourse  with  Xenophanes, 
Epicharmus,  and  Simonides.  His  intimacy  with 
the  latter  was  particularly  celebrated,  and  has  been 
made  the  subject  by  Xenophon  of  an  imaginary 
dialogue,  entitled  the  Hieron.  His  love  of  magnifi- 
cence was  especially  displayed  in  the  great  contests 
of  the  Grecian  games,  and  his  victories  at  Olympia 
and  Delphi  have  been  immortalised  by  Pindar.  — 
2.  King  of  Syracuse  (b.c.  270—216),  was  the  son 
of  Hierocles,  a noble  Syracusan,  descended  from 
the  great  Gelon,  but  his  mother  was  a female  ser- 
vant. When  Pyphus  left  Sicily  (275),  Hieron, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  that 
monarch,  was  declared  general  by  the  Syracusan 
army.  He  strengthened  his  power  by  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Leptines,  at  that  time  the  most 
influential  citizen  at  Syracuse ; and  after  his  defeat 
of  the  Maraertines,  he  was  saluted  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  with  the  title  of  king,  270.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  Hieron  to  expel  the  Mamertines 
from  Sicily  ; and  accordingly  when  the  Romans, 
in  264,  interposed  in  favour  of  that  people,  Hieron 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  them,  carried  on  war  against 
the  Romans.  But  having  been  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  he  concluded  a peace  with  them  in  tho 
following  year  (263),  in  virtue  of  which  he  re- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  S.  E.  of  Sicily,  and 
the  E.  side  of  the  island  as  far  as  Tauronienium. 
From  this  time  till  his  death,  a period  of  little  less 
than  half  a century,  Hieron  continued  the  stedfast 
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friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans,  a policy  of  which 
his  subjects  as  well  as  himself  reaped  the  benefits, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a state  of  uninterrupted  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity.  Even  the  heavy  losses 
which  the  Romans  sustained  in  the  first  3 years  of 
the  2nd  Punic  war  did  not  shake  his  fidelity  ; and 
after  their  great  defeats,  he  sent  them  large  supplies 
of  corn  and  auxiliary  troops.  He  died  in  216  at  the 
age  of  92.  His  government  was  mild  and  equitable : 
though  he  did  not  refuse  the  title  of  king,  he 
avoided  all  external  display  of  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  and  appeared  in  public  in  the  garb  of  a 
private  citizen.  The  care  he  bestowed  upon  the 
financial  department  of  his  administration  is  attested 
by  the  laws  regulating  the  tithes  of  corn  and  other 
agricultural  produce,  which,  under  the  name  of  Leges 
Hieronicae , were  retained  by  the  Romans  when 
they  reduced  Sicily  to  a province.  He  adorned  the 
city  of  Syracuse  with  many  public  works.  His 
power  and  magnificence  were  celebrated  by  Theo- 
critus in  bis  16th  Idyll.  Hieron  had  only  one  son, 
Gelon,  who  died  shortly  before  his  father.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Hieronymus. 

Hieronymus  ('IspcSvuju't).  L Of  Cardia,  pro- 
bably accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  to  Asia, 
and  after  the  death  of  that  monarch  (b.  c.  323) 
served  under  his  countryman  Eumenes.  In  the  last 
battle  between  Eumenes  and  Antigonus(316)  Hiero- 
nymus fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who 
treated  him  with  kindness,  and  to  whose  service  he 
henceforth  attached  himself.  After  the  death  of 
Antigonus  (301),  Hieronymus  continued  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  his  son  Demetrius,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  latter  governor  of  Boeotia,  after  his 
first  conquest  of  Thebes,  292.  He  continued  un- 
shaken in  his  attachment  to  Demetrius  and  to  his 
son,  Antigonus  Gonatus,  after  him.  It  appears 
that  he  survived  Pyrrhus,  and  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  104.  Hieronymus  wrote  a history  of  the 
events  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  that  of 
Pyrrhus,  if  not  later.  This  work  has  not  come 
down  to  us,  but  it  is  frequently  cited  by  later 
writers  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  the  history 
of  Alexander’s  successors.  We  are  told  that  Hiero- 
nymus displayed  partiality  to  Antigonus  and  De- 
metrius, and  in  consequence  treated  Pyrrhus  and 
Lytimachus  with  great  injustice.  — 2.  King  of 
Syracuse,  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Hieron  II., 
B.  c.  216,  at  15  years  of  age.  He  was  persuaded 
by  the  Carthaginian  party  to  renounce  the  alliance 
with  the  Romans,  which  his  grandfather  had  main- 
tained for  so  many  years.  He  was  assassinated 
after  a short  reign  of  only  13  months.— 3.  Of 
Rhodes,  commonly  called  a peripatetic,  though 
Cicero  questions  his  right  to  the  title,  was  a disciple 
of  Aristotle,  and  appears  to  have  lived  down  to  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  held  the  highest 
good  to  consist  in  freedom  from  pain  and  trouble, 
and  denied  that  pleasure  was  to  be  sought  for  its 
own  sake.— 4.  Commonly  known  as  Saint  Jerome, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
was  bom  at  Slridon,  a town  upon  the  confines  of 
Dalmatia  and  Pannonia,  about  a.  v.  340.  His 
father  sent  him  to  Rome  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  great  ardour 
and  success  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  language*,  to 
rhetoric,  and  to  the  different  branches  of  philo- 
sophy, enjoying  the  instructions  of  the  most  distin- 
guished preceptors  of  that  era,  among  whom  was 
Aelius  Donatu*.  [Donatus.]  After  completing 
bis  studies  be  went  to  Gaul,  where  he  remained 
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some  time,  and  subsequently  travelled  through 
various  countries  in  the  E.  At  Antioch  he  was 
attacked  by  a dangerous  malady,  and  on  his  re- 
covery he  resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  world. 
In  374  he  retired  to  the  desert  of  Chalcis,  lying 
between  Antioch  and  the  Euphrates,  where  he 
passed  4 years,  adhering  strictly  to  the  most  rigid 
observances  of  monkish,  ascetism,  but  at  the  same 
time  pursuing  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  379  he 
was  ordained  a presbyter  at  Antioch  by  Paulinus. 
Soon  after  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he  lived 
for  3 years,  enjoying  the  instructions  and  friend- 
ship of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  In  382  be  accom- 
panied Paulinus  to  Rome,  where  he  formed  a close 
friendship  with  the  Pope  Danmsus.  He  remained 
at  Rome  3 years,  and  there  laboured  in  pro- 
claiming the  glory  and  merit  of  a contemplative 
life  and  monastic  discipline.  He  had  many  enthu- 
siastic disciples  among  the  Roman  ladies,  but  the 
influence  which  he  exercised  over  them  excited  the 
hatred  of  their  relations,  and  exposed  him  to  at- 
tacks against  his  character.  Accordingly  lie  left 
Rome  in  385,  having  lost  his  patron  Daniasus  in 
the  preceding  year ; and  accompanied  by  the  rich 
widow  Paula,  her  daughter  Eustochium,  and  a 
number  of  devout  maidens,  he  made  a tour  of  the 
Holy  Land,  and  finally  settled  at  Bethlehem,  where 
Paula  erected  4 monasteries,  3 for  nuns  and  1 for 
monks.  Here  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  died  a.  d.  420. — Jerome  wrote  a great 
number  of  works,  most  of  which  have  come  down 
to  us.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  are  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  various  books  of  the  Scriptures. 
He  also  translated  into  Latin  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments : his  translation  is  in  substance  the 
Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Vulgate.  The  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  made  by  Jerome  directly  from  the  He- 
brew ; but  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
was  formed  by  him  out  of  the  old  translations  care- 
fully corrected  from  the  original  Greek.  Jerome 
likewise  translated  from  the  Greek  the  Chronicle 
of  Eusebius,  which  he  enlarged,  chiefly  in  tho  de- 
partment of  Rornao  history,  and  brought  down  to 
a.d.  378.  Jerome  was  the  most  learned  of  the 
Latin  fathers.  His  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  his  familiarity 
with  ancient  history  and  philosophy,  and  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  w'ith  the  manners  and  scenery 
of  tho  East,  enabled  him  to  throw  much  light  upon 
the  Scriptures.  In  his  controversial  works  he  is 
vehement  and  dogmatical.  His  language  is  exceed- 
ingly pure,  bearing  ample  testimony  to  the  diligence 
with  which  he  must  have  studied  the  choicest 
models.  The  best  editions  of  the  works  of  Jerome 
are  the  Benedictine,  Par.  5 vols.  fol.  1693 — 1706, 
and  that  by  Vallarsi,  Veron.  11  vols.  fol.  1734 — 
1742;  reprinted  Venet  11  vols.  4to.  1766. 
HI$r5s51jhna.  [Jerusalem.] 

Hilirlos.  1.  A Christian  writer,  was  born  of 
pagan  parents  at  Poitiers.  He  afterwards  became 
a Christian,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  his  native 
place,  a.d.  350.  From  this  time  he  devoted  all 
his  energies  to  check  the  progress  of  Arianism, 
which  was  making  rapid  strides  in  Gaul,  lie  be- 
came so  troublesome  to  the  Ariant,  that  they 
induced  the  emperor  Constantius  in  &56  to  banish 
him  to  Phrygia.  He  was  allowed  to  return  to  Gaul 
about  361,  and  died  in  his  diocese  in  368.  Several 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  polemical  treatises  against  the  Arianx 
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and  addresses  to  the  emperor  Constantins.  The 
best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  Coustant,  Paris, 
1693,  forming  one  of  the  Benedictine  series,  and  re- 
printed by  Scipio  Maffei,  Veron.,  1730.— 2.  Bishop 
of  Arles,  succeeded  his  master  Honoratus  in  that 
diocese,  a.d.  429,  and  died  in  449.  He  wrote  the 
life  of  Honoratus  and  a few  other  works. 

Hilleviones.  [Germania,  P-282,*.] 

HimSra  ('I^epa)  1.  (Fiume  Salto),  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  at  one  time  the 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  Syracusans,  receives  near  Enna  the  water 
of  a salt  spring,  and  hence  has  salt  water  as  far  as 
its  mouth.  — 2.  A smaller  river  in  the  N.  of  Sicily, 
flows  into  the  sea  between  the  towns  of  Hirneta 
nud  Thermae.  — 3.  (‘l/xtpaios),  a celebrated  Greek 
city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Himera  [No.  2.],  was  founded  by  the 
Chalcidians  of  Zancle,  b.  c.  648,  and  afterwards 
received  Dorian  settlers,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
spoke  a mixed  dialect,  partly  Ionic  (Cb&lcidian) 
and  partly  Doric.  About  560  Himera,  being 
threatened  by  its  powerful  neighbours,  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  in  whose  power  it  appears  to  have  re- 
mained till  his  death.  At  a later  time  (500)  we  find 
Himera  governed  by  a tyrant  Terillus,  who  was 
expelled  by  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  Terillus  there- 
upon applied  for  assistance  to  the  Carthaginians, 
who,  anxious  to  extend  their  influence  in  Sicily, 
sent  a powerful  army  into  Sicily  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hamilcar.  The  Carthaginians  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter  at  Himera  by  the  united 
forces  of  Theron  and  Gelon  of  Syracuse  on  the  same 
day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought  (480). 
Himera  was  now  governed  by  Thrasydaeus,  the  | 
son  of  Theron,  in  the  name  of  his  father  ; but  the  i 
inhabitants  having  attempted  to  revolt,  Theron  put  j 
to  death  or  drove  into  exile  a considerable  port  of  j 
the  population,  and  repeopled  the  city  with  settlers 
from  all  quarters,  but  especially  of  Dorian  origin. 
After  the  death  of  Theron  (472),  Himera  recovered 
its  independence,  and  for  the  next  60  years  was 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  Sicily.  It  as- 
sisted Syracuse  against  the  Athenians  in  415.  In 
409  it  was  taken  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisgo, 
who,  to  revenge  the  great  defeat  which  the  Car- 
thaginians had  suffered  before  this  town,  levelled 
it  to  the  ground  and  destroyed  almost  all  the  inha- 
bitants. Himera  was  never  rebuilt ; but  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  Himera,  the  Carthaginians 
founded  a new  town,  which,  from  a warm  medicinal 
spring  in  its  neighbourhood,  was  called  Thermae 
(&tpuai:  Otp^TTjT,  Thermitanus : Termini. ) Here 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Hi- 
mera were  allowed  to  settle.  The  Romans,  who 
highly  prixed  the  warm  springs  of  Thermae,  per- 
mitted the  town  to  retain  its  own  constitution;  and 
Augustus  made  it  a colony. — The  poet  Stesichoms 
was  born  at  the  ancient  Himera,  and  the  tyrant 
Agnthocles  at  Thermae. 

Himerlua  (’ln«pios),  a celebrated  Greek  sophist, 
was  bom  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  and  studied  at 
Athens.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  he  gave  instruction  to  j 
Julian,  afterwards  emperor,  and  the  celebrated  | 
Christian  writers.  Basil  and  Gregory  Nozianzen.  j 
In  362  the  emperor  Julian  invited  him  to  his  court 
at  Antioch,  and  made  him  his  secretary.  He  re- 
turned to  Athens  iu  368,  and  there  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Ilimerius  was  a pagan  ; but 
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he  does  not  manifest  in  his  writings  any  animosity 
against  the  Christians.  There  were  extant  in  the 
time  of  Photius  71  orations  by  Himerius;  but  of 
these  only  24  have  come  down  to  us  complete. 
Edited  by  Wemsdorf,  Gottingen,  1790. 

Himiloo  (’IfilXKttv).  L A Carthaginian,  who 
conducted  a voyage  of  discovery  from  Gades  to- 
wards the  N.,  along  the  W.  shores  of  Europe,  at 
the  same  time  that  H&nno  undertook  his  voyage  to 
the  S.  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  [Hanno,  No.  10.] 
Himilco  represented  that  his  further  progress  was 
prevented  by  the  stagnant  nature  of  the  sea, 
loaded  with  sea  weed,  and  by  the  absence  of  wind. 
His  voyage  is  said  to  have  lasted  4 months,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  judge  how  far  it  was  extended. 
Perhaps  it  was  intentionally  wrapt  in  obscurity  by 
the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians.  — 2. 
Son  of  Hanno,  commanded,  together  with  Hannibal, 
son  of  Gisco  [Hannibal,  No.  L],  a Carthaginian 
army  in  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to  Agrigentum,  b.  c. 
406.  Hannibal  died  before  Agrigentum  of  a pes- 
tilence, which  broke  out  in  the  camp ; and  Himilco, 
now  left  sole  general,  succeeded  in  taking  the  place, 
after  a siege  of  nearly  8 months.  At  & later  period 
he  carried  on  war  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
In  395  he  defeated  Dionysius,  and  laid  siege  to 
Syracuse  ; but,  while  pressing  the  siege  of  the  city, 
a pestilence  carried  off  a great  number  of  his  men. 
In  this  weakened  condition,  Himilco  was  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Dionysius,  and  was  obliged  to 
purchase  his  safety  by  an  ignominious  capitulation. 
Such  was  his  grief  and  disappointment  at  this 
termination  to  the  campaign,  that,  on  his  return 
to  Carthage,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  vo- 
luntary abstinence.  — 3.  The  Carthaginian  com- 
mander at  Lilybaeum,  which  he  defended  with 
skill  and  bravery,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Romans,  250.-4.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian 
forces  in  Sicily  during  a part  of  the  2nd  Punic 
war,  214 — 212.  — 5.  Sumamed  Phamaeas,  com- 
mander of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  in  the  3rd 
Punic  war.  He  deserted  to  the  Romans,  by 
whom  he  was  liberally  rewarded. 

Hipp&na  (rd  *1  irtapa),  a town  in  the  N.  of 
Sicily  near  Panorama. 

Hipparchla  (Tinrapx&i),  wife  of  Crates  the 
Cynic.  [For  details,  see  Crater,  No.  3.] 

Hipparchus  (*I*wapxos).  !•  Son  of  Pisietratu*. 
[Pisistratidae.]  —2.  A celebrated  Greek  astro- 
nomer, was  a native  of  NicBaa  in  Bithynia.  and 
flourished  b.  c.  160 — 145.  He  resided  both  at 
Rhodes  and  Alexandria.  He  was  the  true  father 
of  astronomy,  which  he  raised  to  that  rank  among 
the  applications  of  arithmetic  nnd  geometry  which 
it  has  always  since  preserved.  He  was  the  first 
who  gave  and  demonstrated  the  means  of  solving 
all  triangles,  rectilinear  and  spherical.  He  con- 
structed a table  of  chords,  of  which  he  made  the 
same  sort  of  use  as  we  make  of  our  sines.  Ho 
made  more  observations  than  his  predecessors,  and 
understood  them  better.  He  invented  the  plani- 
sphere, or  the  mode  of  representing  the  starry 
heavens  upon  a plane,  and  of  producing  the  solu- 
tions of  problems  of  spherical  astronomy.  He  is 
also  the  father  of  true  geography,  by  his  happy 
idea  of  marking  the  position  of  spots  on  the  earth, 
as  was  done  with  the  stars,  by  circles  drawn  from 
the  pole  perpendicularly  to  the  equator ; that  is, 
by  latitudes  nnd  longitudes.  His  method  of  eclipses 
was  the  only  one  by  which  differences  of  meridians 
could  be  determined.  The  catalogue  which  Hip- 
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parchus  constructed  of  the  stars  is  preserved  in  the 
Almagest  of  Ptolemy.  Hipparchus  wrote  nume- 
rous works,  which  are  all  lost  with  the  exception 
of  his  commentary  on  the  phenomena  of  Aratus. 

Hipparinus  (‘ Inraptros ).  1,  A Syracusan, 

father  of  Dion  and  Aristomache,  supported  the 
elder  Diotmiut,  who  married  his  daughter  Aristo- 
macbe.  —2.  Son  of  Dion,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, threw  himself  from  the  roof  of  a house,  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  when  his  father  attempted, 
by  restraint,  to  cure  him  of  the  dissolute  habits 
which  he  had  acquired  while  under  the  power  of 
Dionysins.  — S.  Son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by 
Aristomache,  daughter  of  No.  1,  succeeded  Cal- 
lippus  in  the  tyranny  of  Syracuse,  n.  c.  352.  He 
was  assassinated,  after  reigning  only  2 years. 

Hipp&ris  (Tmrapfs:  Chmarina ),  a river  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Camarina. 

Hipp&BUB  ("IinrcKTos),  of  Mctapontum  or  Croton, 
in  Italy,  one  of  the  elder  Pythagoreans,  held  the 
element  of  fire  to  be  the  cause  of  all  things.  In 
consequence  of  his  making  known  the  sphere, 
consisting  of  12  pentagons,  which  was  regarded 
by  the  Pythagoreans  ns  a secret,  he  is  said  to 
hare  perished  in  the  sea  as  an  impious  man. 

Hippla  and  Hippitu  ('Iirwia  and  "Iirwiof,  or 
"Immos),  in  Latin  Equester  Equestris,  surnames 
of  several  divinities,  as  of  Hera  and  Athena,  of 
Poseidon  and  of  Ares ; and  at  Rome  also  of  Fortuna 
and  Venus. 

Hipplas  (*Imrfas).  1.  Son  of  Pisistratus.  [Pi* 
sisTR atida  e.]  —2.  The  Sophist,  was  a native  of 
Elis,  and  the  contemporary  of  Socrates.  His  fel- 
low-citizens availed  themselves  of  his  abilities  in 
political  matters,  and  sent  him  on  a diplomatic  mission 
to  Sparta.  But  he  was  in  every  respect  like  the 
other  sophists  of  the  time.  He  travelled  through 
Greece  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  wealth  and  ce- 
lebrity, by  teaching  and  public  speaking.  His  cha- 
racter as  a sophist,  his  vanity,  and  his  boastful  ar- 
rogance, are  well  described  in  the  2 dialogues  of 
Plato,  Hippies  major  and  Hippias  minor.  Though 
nia  knowledge  was  superficial,  yet  it  appears  that  he 
had  paid  attention  not  only  to  rhetorical,  philosophi- 
cal, and  political  studies,  but  also  to  poetry,  music, 
mathematics,  painting  and  sculpture ; and  he  must 
even  have  acquired  some  practical  skill  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  as  he  used  to  boast  of  wearing  on  his 
body  nothing  that  he  had  not  made  with  nis  own 
hands,  such  as  his  seal-ring,  his  cloak,  and  shoes. 
He  possessed  great  facility  in  extempore  speaking  ; 
and  once  his  vanity  led  him  to  declare  that  he 
would  travel  to  Olympia,  and  there  deliver  before 
the  assembled  Greeks  an  oration  on  any  subject 
that  might  be  proposed  to  him. 

Hippo  (IwwtJy),  >n  Africa.  1.  H.  Regius  (T. 
&atn\iK6s  : nr.  Bonah , Ru.),  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Numidia,  W.  of  tho  mouth  of  the  Rubricatua  ; 
once  a royal  residence,  and  afterwards  celebrated 
as  the  bishopric  of  St.  Augustine.— 2.  H.  Diarrhy- 
tua  or  Zaritus  (T.  HidflfivTot : Bizerta ),  a city  on 
the  N.  coaat  of  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Zeugi- 
tana),  W.  of  Utica,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinua 
Hipponensia.  — 3.  A town  of  the  Carpetani  in 
Hispania  Tnrmconensis.  S.  of  Toletum. 

Hippocentanri  [Ckntauri.] 

Hippdcbon  (MttokiW),  son  of  Oebalus  and 
Batea.  After  his  father's  death,  he  expelled  his 
brother  Tyndareus,  in  order  to  secure  the  kingdom 
to  himself ; but  Hercules  led  Tyndareus  back,  and 
slew  Hippocoon  and  hia  aona.  Ovid  (Met.  viii. 
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314)  mentions  the  aona  of  Hippocoon  among  tho 
Calvdonian  hunters. 

Hippocrites  (TinroKpdTvjj).  1.  Father  of  Pi- 
sistratus, the  tyrant  of  Athens.  — 2.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Megacles,  was  brother  of  Clisthenes,  the  legis- 
lator, and  grandfather,  through  his  daughter  Aga- 
riste,  of  the  illustrious  Pericles.  — 3.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Xanthippus  and  brother  of  Pericles.  He 
had  3 sons  who,  as  well  as  their  father,  are  alluded 
to  by  Aristophanes,  as  men  of  a mean  capacity,  and 
devoid  of  education.  — 4.  An  Athenian,  son  of 
Ariphron,  commanded  the  Athenians,  b.  c.  424, 
when  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Boeo- 
tians at  the  battle  of  Delium.— 5.  A Lacedae- 
monian, served  under  Mindarus  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  in  410,  and  after  the  defeat  of  Mindarus  at 
Cyzicus,  became  commander  of  the  fleet.  — 6.  A 
Sicilian,  succeeded  his  brother  Oleander,  as  tyrant 
of  Gela,  498.  His  reign  was  prosperous  ; and  he 
extended  his  power  over  several  other  cities  of 
Sicily.  He  died  in  491,  while  besieging  Hybla.— 
7.  A Sicilian,  brother  of  Epicydzs.  — 8.  The 
most  celebrated  physician  of  antiquity.  He  was 
bom  in  the  island  of  Cos  about  B.  c.  460.  He  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  the  Asclcpiadae,  and  was 
the  son  of  Heraclides,  who  was  also  a physician. 
His  mother's  name  was  Phaenarcte,  who  was  said 
to  be  descended  from  Hercules.  He  was  instructed 
in  medical  science  by  his  father  and  by  Herodicus, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  also  a pupil  of  Gorgias 
of  Leontini.  He  wrote,  taught,  and  practised  his 
profession  at  home  ; travelled  in  different  parts  of 
the  continent  of  Greece  ; and  died  at  Larissa  in 
Thessaly,  about  357,  at  the  age  of  104.  He  had 
2 sons,  Thessalus  and  Dracon,  and  a son-in-law. 
Polybus,  all  of  whom  followed  the  same  profession, 
and  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  authors  of 
some  of  the  works  in  the  Hippocratic  collection. 
These  are  the  only  certain  facts  which  we  know  re- 
specting the  life  of  Hippocrates  ; but  to  these  later 
writers  have  added  & large  collection  of  stories, 
many  of  which  are  clearly  fabulous.  Thus  he  is 
said  to  have  stopped  the  plague  at  Athens  by  burn- 
ing fires  throughout  the  city,  by  suspending  chaplets 
of  flowers,  and  by  the  use  of  an  antidote.  It  is 
also  related  that  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of 
Persia,  invited  Hippocrates  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance during  a time  of  pestilence,  but  that  Hip- 
pocrates refused  his  request,  on  the  ground  nf  his 
being  the  enemy  of  his  country. — The  writings 
which  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Hippocrates  were  composed  by  several  different 
persons,  and  are  of  very  different  merit.  They  are 
more  than  60  in  number,  but  of  these  only  a few 
are  certainly  genuine.  They  are  : — I.  Tlpoyru- 
ffrutdr,  Promotions*  or  Prognosticon.  2.  ’A<m- 
purpol,  Aphorismi.  3.  ’EnStydwr  Bi6Aio,  De  Mor- 
ins Papularibus  (or  Epidcmiorum ).  4.  n«pi  Aiai- 
ttjs  *6 (far,  De  Rations  Vidus  in  Mortis  Acutis% 
or  De  Diaeta  A cut  or  um.  5.  Ilepl  ’Aipuiy,  *T5  d- 

raiv , T6i twk,  De  A ere,  Aquisy  et  Locit.  6.  Uepl 
roev  iv  Tp&pdrcev,  De  Capitis  Vulneribu*. 

Some  of  the  other  works  were  perhaps  written  by 
Hippocrates  ; but  the  great  majority  of  them  were 
composed  by  his  disciples  and  followers,  many  of 
whom  bore  the  name  of  Hippocrates.  The  ancient 
physicians  wrote  numerous  commentaries  on  the 
works  in  the  Hippocratic  collection.  Of  these  the 
most  valuable  are  the  commentaries  of  Galen. — Hip- 
pocrates divided  tho  causes  of  disease  into  2 prin- 
cipal classes  ; the  one  comprehending  the  influence 
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of  seasons,  climates,  water,  situation,  Ac.,  and  the 
other  the  influence  of  food,  exercise,  Ac.  He  con- 
sidered that  while  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and 
dryness,  succeeded  one  another  throughout  the 
rear,  the  human  body  underwent  certain  analogous 
changes,  which  influenced  the  diseases  of  the  period. 
He  supposed  that  the  4 fluids  or  humours  of  the 
body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile) 
were  the  primary  Beat  of  disease  ; that  health  was 
the  result  of  the  due  combination  (or  crasis)  of 
these,  and  that,  when  this  crasis  was  disturbed, 
disease  was  the  consequence  ; that,  in  the  course 
of  a disorder  that  was  proceeding  favourably,  these 
humours  underwent  n certain  change  in  quality  (or 
oocrion),  which  was  the  sign  of  returning  health,  as 
preparing  the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  morbid 
matter,  or  crisis  ; and  that  these  crises  had  a ten- 
dency to  occur  at  certain  stated  periods,  which 
were  hence  called  “ critical  days.”  — Hippocrates 
was  evidently  a person  who  not  only  had  had 
great  experience,  but  who  also  knew  now  to  turn 
it  to  the  best  account ; and  the  number  of  moral 
reflections  and  apophthegms  that  we  meet  with 
in  his  writings,  some  of  which  (as,  for  example, 
M Life  is  short,  and  Art  is  long  M)  have  acquired  a 
sort  of  proverbial  notoriety,  show  him  to  have 
been  a profound  thinker.  His  works  are  written 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  the  style  is  so  concise  as 
to  be  sometimes  extremely  obscure.  — The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Littrtf,  Paris,  1839,  seq., 
with  a French  translation. 

HippocrSne  ('Iwttokp^vtj),  the  u Fountain  of 
the  Horse,"  called  by  Persius  Fons  CabaUinus , was 
a fountain  in  ML  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  horse 
Pegasus  striking  the  ground  with  his  fecL 

Hippod&mlft  1.  Daughter  of 

Oenomaus,  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis.  For  details  see 
Oenomavs  and  Pelops.  — 2.  Wife  of  Pirithous, 
at  whose  nuptials  took  place  the  celebrated  battle 
between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.  For  details 
see  Pirithour.  — 3.  See  Briseis. 

Hippdd&mus  ('Iwdilauoj),  a distinguished 
Greek  architect,  a native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son 
of  Euryphon  or  Eurycoon.  His  fame  rests  on  his 
construction,  not  of  single  buildings,  but  of  whole 
cities.  His  first  great  work  was  the  town  of  Pi- 
raeus, which  he  built  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles. 
When  the  Athenians  founded  their  colony  of 
Thurii  (b.  c.  443),  Hippodamus  went  out  with  the 
colonists,  and  was  the  architect  of  the  new  city. 
Hence  he  is  often  called  a Thurian.  He  after- 
wards built  Rhodes  (408—407). 

Hippdldchus  (*Iwird\oxo5),  son  of  Bellero- 
phontes  and  Philonoe  or  Anticlea,  and  father  of 
'Glaucus,  the  Lycian  prince. 

Hippolyte  (TwiroAyvTj).  1.  Daughter  of  Ares 
and  Otrera,  was  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  sister 
of  Antiope  and  Melanippc.  She  wore  a girdle 
given  to  her  by  her  father  ; and  when  Hercules 
came  to  fetch  this  girdle,  she  was  slain  by  Hercules. 
[See  p.  309,  b.]  According  to  another  tradition, 
Hippolyte,  with  an  army  of  Amazons,  marched 
into  Attica,  to  take  vengeance  on  Theseus  for  hav- 
ing carried  off  Antiope  ; but  being  conquered  by 
Theseus,  she  fled  to  Megara,  where  she  died  of 
grief,  and  was  buried.  In  some  accounts  Hippolyte, 
and  not  Antiope,  is  said  to  have  been  married  to 
Theseus.  — 2.  Or  Astyd&mia,  wife  of  Acastus, 
fell  in  love  with  Peleus.  See  Ac* stub. 

Hippblftui  (*l»wd Autos).  1.  Son  of  Theseu* 
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by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  or  her  sister 
Antiope.  Theseus  afterwards  married  Phaedra, 
who  fell  in  love  with  Hippolytus  ; but  as  her 
offers  were  rejected  by  her  step-son,  she  accused 
him  to  his  father  of  having  attempted  her  dishonour. 
Theseus  thereupon  cursed  his  son,  and  requested 
his  father  (Aegeus  or  Poseidon)  to  destroy  him. 
Accordingly,  as  Hippolytus  was  riding  in  his 
chariot  along  the  sea-coast,  Poseidon  sent  forth  a 
bull  from  the  water.  The  horses  were  frightened, 
upset  the  chariot,  and  dragged  Hippolytus  along 
the  ground  till  he  was  dead.  Theseus  afterwards 
learned  the  innocence  of  his  son,  and  Phaedra,  in 
despair,  made  away  with  herself.  Artemis  induced 
Aesculapius  to  restore  Hippolytus  to  life  again  ; 
and,  according  to  Italian  traditions,  Artemis  (Diana) 
placed  him,  under  the  name  of  Virbiua,  under  the 
protection  of  the  nymph  Egeria,  in  the  grove  of 
Aricia,  in  Latium,  where  he  was  honoured. with 
dirine  worship.  Horace,  following  the  more  an- 
cient tradition,  says  that  Diana  could  not  restore 
Hippolytus  to  life  ( Carm,  iv.  7.  25).  — 2.  An  early 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  considerable  eminence,  but 
whose  real  history  is  yery  uncertain.  He  appears 
to  have  lived  early  in  the  3rd  century  ; and  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  being  drowned  in  a ditch  or  pit  full  of  water. 
Others  suppose  that  he  perished  in  the  Decian  per- 
secution. He  is  said  to  have  been  a disciple  of 
Irenaeus  and  a teacher  of  Origen. — His  works, 
which  are  written  in  Greek,  are  edited  by  Fa- 
bricius,  Hamb.  1716 — 17J8,  2 vols.  fol. 

HippSmSdon  ('Iwwo/j.&oh'),  son  of  Aristotnachus, 
or,  according  to  Sophocles,  of  Talaus,  was  one  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  where  he  was  slain 
during  the  siege  by  Hyperbius  or  Ismanis. 

HippdmSnei  (Twvo^enjj).  L Son  of  Mcga- 
reus,  and  great-grandson  of  Poseidon,  conquered 
Atalanta  in  the  foot-race.  For  details  see  Ata- 
lanta.  No.  2.-2.  A descendant  of  Codrus,  the 
4th  and  last  of  the  decennial  archons.  Incensed 
at  the  barbarous  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on 
his  daughter,  the  Attic  nobles  deposed  him. 

Hippon  (*Imra>v),  of  Rhegium,  a philosopher  of 
uncertain  date,  belonging  to  the  Ionian  school.  He 
w'as  accused  of  Atheism,  and  so  got  the  surname  of 
the  Melian,  as  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  Diago- 
ras.  He  held  water  and  fire  to  be  the  principles 
of  all  things,  the  latter  springing  from  the  former, 
and  developing  itself  by  generating  the  universe. 

Hipptin&X  (’Imrwva^).  Of  Ephesus,  son  of 
Pytheus  and  Protis,  was,  after  Archilochus  and 
Simonides,  the  3rd  of  the  Iambic  poets  of  Greece. 
He  flourished  b.c.546 — 520.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  liberty,  and  having  been  expelled 
from  his  native  city  by  the  tyrants,  he  took  up  his 
abode  at  Clazomenae,  for  which  reason  he  is  some- 
times called  a Clazomenian.  In  person,  Hipponax 
was  little,  thin,  and  ugly,  but  very  strong.  The  2 
brothers  Bupalus  and  Athenia,  who  were  sculptors 
of  Chios,  made  statues  of  Hipponax,  in  which  they 
caricatured  his  natural  ugliness  ; and  he  in  return 
directed  all  the  power  of  his  satirical  poetry 
against  them,  and  especially  against  Bupalus. 
(Hor.  Epod.  vi.  14.)  I Alter  writers  add  that  the 
sculptors  hanged  themselves  in  despair.  Hipponax 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  severity  of  his 
satires.  He  severely  chastised  the  effeminate  lux- 
ury of  his  Ionian  brethren ; he  did  not  spare  his 
own  parents  ; and  he  ventured  even  to  ridicule 
the  gods.  — In  his  satires  he  introduced  a spondee 
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or  a trochee  in  the  la*t  foot,  instead  of  an  iambus. 
This  change  made  the  verse  irregular  in  its  rhythm, 
and  gave  it  a sort  of  halting  movement,  whence  it 
was  called  the  Choliarobus  (x^opgis,  lame  iam- 
bic), or  Iambus  Scazon  ( <r*rd£ftre,  limping).  He 
also  wrote  a parody  on  the  Iliad.  He  may  be  said 
to  occupy  a middle  place  between  Archilochus  and 
Aristophanes.  He  is  as  bitter,  but  not  so  earnest, 
as  the  former,  while  in  lightness  and  jocoseness  he 
more  resembles  the  latter.  The  fragments  of  Hip- 
ponax  are  edited  by  Welcker,  Ootting.  1817,  8vo, 
and  by  Bergk,  in  the  Pottos  Lyrici  Grated. 

Hippfinicufl.  [Callias  and  Hipponicub.] 

Hipponium.  [Vibo.] 

Hippdnous.  [Bellerophon.] 

Hippdtides  ('ImroTttoTjj),  son  of  Hippotes,  that 
is,  Aeolus.  [Aeolus,  No.  2.]  Hence  the  Aeoliae 
Insulae  are  called  Hippotadas  regnurn.  (Ov.  Met. 
xiv.  86.) 

Hippfites  ('IvrSrTjt).  1.  Father  of  Aeolus. 
[Aeolus,  No.  2.]— 2.  Son  of  Phylas  by  a 
daughter  of  Iolaus,  great-grandson  of  Hercules,  and 
father  of  Aletes.  When  the  Heraclidae  invaded 
Peloponnesus,  Hippotes  killed  the  seer  Camus. 
The  army  in  consequence  began  to  suffer  very  se- 
verely, and  Hippotes  by  the  command  of  an  oracle 
was  banished  for  1 0 years. 

HippdthSon  Clrrod^vv),  an  Attic  hero,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Alope,  the  daughter  of  Cercyon. 
He  had  a heroum  at  Athens  ; and  one  of  the  Attic 
phylae,  or  tribes,  was  called  after  him  Hippothoontis. 

Hippo tho us  ('Ijnrdfloor).  1.  Son  of  Cercyon, 
and  father  of  Aepytua,  succeeded  Agapenor  as 
king  in  Arcadia.  —2.  Son  of  Lethus,  grandson  of 
Teutamus,  and  brother  of  Pylaeus,  led  a band  of 
Pelasgians  from  Larissa  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans.  He  was  slain  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax. 

Hirplni,  a Samnite  people,  whose  name  is  said 
to  come  from  the  Sabine  word  hirput , **  a wolf,” 
dwelt  in  the  S.  of  Samnium  between  Apulia, 
Lucan ia  and  Campania.  Their  chief  town  was 
Abculanum. 

A.  Hirtius,  belonged  to  a plebeian  family,  which 
came  probably  from  Ferentinum  in  the  territory  of 
the  Hemioi.  He  was  the  personal  and  political 
friend  of  Caesar  the  dictator.  In  B.  c.  58  he  was 
Caesar's  legatus  in  Gaul,  and  during  the  Civil  War 
his  name  constantly  appears  in  Cicero’s  correspon- 
dence. He  was  one  ot  the  10  praetors  nominated 
by  Caesar  for  46,  and  during  Caesar's  absence  in 
Africa  he  lived  principally  at  his  Tusculan  estate, 
which  was  contiguous  to  Cicero's  villa.  Though 
politically  opposed,  they  were  on  friendly  terms,  and 
Cicero  gave  Hirtius  lessons  in  oratory.  In  44  Hirtius 
received  Belgic  Gaul  for  his  province,  but  he  go- 
verned it  by  deputy,  and  attended  Caesar  at  Rome, 
who  nominated  him  and  Vibius  Pansa,  consuls  for 
43.  After  Caesar's  assassination  (44)  Hirtius  first 
joined  Antony,  but  being  disgusted  by  the  despotic 
arrogance  of  the  latter,  he  retired  to  Puteoli,  where 
he  renewed  his  intercourse  with  Cicero.  Later  in 
the  year  he  resided  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  where  he 
was  attacked  by  a dangerous  illness,  from  which  he 
never  perfectly  recovered.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
43,  Hirtius  and  Pansa  entered  on  their  consulship, 
according  to  Caesar's  arrangement.  The  2 consuls 
were  sent  along  with  Octavian,  against  Antony, 
who  was  besieging  Dec.  Brutus  at  Mutina.  Pansa 
was  defeated  bv  Antony,  and  died  of  a wound  which 
he  had  received  in  the  battle.  Hirtius  retrieved  this 
disaster  by  defeating  Antony,  but  he  also  fell  on  the 
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27th  of  April,  in  leading  an  assault  on  the  besieger's 
camp.  Octavian  sent  the  bodies  of  the  slain  consuls 
to  Rome,  where  they  were  received  with  extraor- 
dinary honours,  and  publicly  buried  in  the  Field  of 
Mars.  To  Octavian  their  removal  from  the  scene 
was  so  timely,  that  he  was  accused  by  many  of 
murdering  them.  Hirtius  divides  with  Oppius  the 
claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  8th  book  of  the 
Gallic  war,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanish.  It  ia  not  impossible  that  he 
wrote  the  3 first,  but  he  certainly  did  not  write 
the  Spanish  war. 

Hirtuleius,  a distinguished  general  of  Sertorius 
in  Spain.  In  b.  c.  78  he  was  routed  and  slain  near 
Italics  in  Baetica  by  Metellus. 

Hisp&lis,  more  rarely  Hiipal  (Seville),  a town 
of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  founded  by 
the  Phoenicians,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Baetis,  and  was  in  reality  a seaport,  for, 
although  500  stadia  from  the  sea,  the  river  is  na- 
vigable for  the  largest  vessels  up  to  the  town. 
Under  the  Romans  liispalis  was  the  3rd  town  in 
the  province,  Corduba  and  Gadet  being  the  2 first. 
It  was  patronised  by  Caesar,  because  Corduba  had 
espoused  the  side  of  Pompey.  He  made  it  a Roman 
colony,  under  the  name  of  Julia  flomula  or  Rontu- 
lensis , and  a conventus  juridicus  or  town  of  assize. 
Under  the  Goths  and  Vandals  liispalis  was  the 
chief  town  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  and  under  the  Arabs 
was  the  capital  of  a separate  kingdom. 

Hispinia  or  Iberia  (Ttnrcm'a,  ’I €ijpia:  Hisp&- 
nus,  Iberus:  Spain),  a peninsula  in  the  S.W.  of 
Europe,  is  connected  with  the  land  only  on  the  N.E., 
where  the  Pyrenees  form  its  boundary,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  other  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  E.  and 
S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  W.  by  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  on  the  N.  by  the  Cantabrian  sea.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  country  till  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  It  was  first  mentioned  by 
Hecataeus  (about  B.  c.  500)  under  the  name  of 
Iberia  ; but  this  name  originally  indicated  only  the 
E.  coast : the  W.  coast  beyond  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules was  called  Taiisuis  (Taprricrals)  ; and  the 
interior  of  the  country  Celtica  (tj  KtKrucfi).  At  a 
later  time  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  of  Iberia , 
which  is  usually  derived  from  the  river  Iberus,  to 
the  whole  country.  The  name  Hispania,  by  which 
the  Romans  call  the  country,  first  occurs  at  the 
time  of  the  Roman  invasion.  It  is  usually  derived 
from  the  Punic  word  Span , “ a rabbit,”  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  rabbits  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians found  in  the  Peninsula ; but  others  suppose 
the  name  to  be  of  native  origin,  and  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Basque  Expona , an  edge  or  border.  The 
poets  also  called  it  Hesperia , or,  to  distinguish  it 
from  Italy,  Hesperia  Ultima.  Spain  is  a very  moun- 
tainous country.  The  principal  mountains  are,  in 
the  N.E.  the  Pyrenees  [Pyrenaxus  M.j,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  country  the  Idubeda,  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  Pyrenees  from  the  land  of 
the  Cantabri  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Okos- 
peda  or  Ortospeda,  which  begins  in  the  centre 
of  the  Idubeda,  runs  S.W.  throughout  Spain,  and 
terminates  at  Calpe,  The  rivers  of  Spain  are  nu- 
merous. The  6 most  important  are  the  Iberus 
(Ebro),  Baetis  ( Guadalqiriver ),  and  Anas  ( Gua - 
diand),  in  the  E.  and  S.  ; and  the  Tagus,  Du- 
rius  (Douro),  and  Minius  (Minko),  in  the  W. 
Spain  was  considered  by  the  ancients  very  fertile,  but 
more  especially  the  S.  part  of  the  country,  Baetica 
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and  Lusitania,  which  were  also  praised  for  their 
splendid  climate.  The  central  and  N.  parts  of  the 
country  were  less  productive,  and  the  climate  in 
these  districts  was  very  cold  in  winter.  In  the  S. 
there  were  numerous  docks  of  excellent  sheep,  the 
wool  of  which  was  very  celebrated  in  foreign 
countries.  The  Spanish  horses  and  asses  were 
also  much  valued  in  antiquity ; and  on  the  coast 
there  was  abundance  of  fish.  The  country  pro- 
duced a great  quantity  of  corn,  oil,  wine,  flax,  fitfs, 
and  other  fruits.  But  the  principal  riches  of  the 
country  consisted  in  its  mineral  productions,  of 
which  the  greatest  quantity  was  found  in  Turde- 
tania.  Gold  was  found  in  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  ; and  there  were  many  silver 
mines,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  near 
Carthago  Nova,  Ilipa,  Sisapon,  and  Castulo.  The 
precious  stones,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  other  metals, 
were  also  found  in  more  or  less  abundance.  — The 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  Iberi, 
who,  as  a separate  people,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  Iberi,  a collective  name  of  all  the  inha- 
bitant* of  Spain.  The  Iberi  dwelt  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  were  found  in  the  S.  of  Gaul, 
as  far  as  the  Rhone.  Celts  afterwards  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,  and  became  mingled  with  the  Iberi, 
whence  arose  the  mixed  race  of  the  Celtiberi,  who 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  high  table  land  in  the  centre 
of  the  country.  [Csltibsri.]  But  besides  this 
mixed  race  of  the  Celtiberi,  there  were  also  several 
tribes,  both  of  Iberians  and  Celts,  who  were  never 
united  with  one  another.  The  unmixed  Iberians, 
from  whom  the  modem  Basques  are  descended, 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  coasts, 
and  their  most  distinguished  tribes  were  the  Ast  tr- 
uss, Cantabri,  Vaccaxi,  Sec.  The  unmixed 
Celts  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  river  Anas,  and  in  the 
N.W.  comer  of  the  country  or  Gallaecia.  Besides 
these  inhabitants,  there  were  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian settlements  on  the  coasts,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  Gades  and  Carthago 
Novo  ; there  were  likewise  Greek  colonies,  such 
as  EsiroRiAB  and  Saountum  ; and  lastly  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans  introduced 
many  Romans  among  the  inhabitants,  whose  cus- 
toms, civilisation,  and  language,  gradually  spread 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  effaced  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  population.  The 
spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  Spain  seems  to 
have  been  facilitated  by  the  schools,  established 
by  Sertorius,  in  which  both  the  language  and  lite-  j 
rature  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  taught.  Under 
the  empire  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Latin 
writers  were  natives  of  Spain,  such  ns  the  2 Se- 
necas, Lucan,  Martial,  Quintilian,  Silius  Italicus, 
Pomponius  Mela,  Prudentius,  and  others.  The 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  a proud,  brave, 
and  warlike  race  ; easily  excited  and  ready  to  take 
offence  ; inveterate  robbers ; moderate  in  the  use 
of  food  and  wine  ; fond  of  song  and  of  the  dance  ; 
lovers  of  their  liberty,  and  ready  at  all  times  to 
sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  submit  to  a foreign 
master.  The  Cantabri  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  in  the  N.  were  the  fiercest  and  most 
uncivilised  of  all  the  tribes  ; the  Vaccaei  and  the 
T urdetani  were  the  most  civilised  ; and  the  latter 
people  were  not  only  acquainted  with  the  alphabet, 
but  possessed  a literature  which  contained  records  of 
their  history,  poems,  and  collections  of  laws  com- 
posed in  verse.  — The  history  of  Spain  begins  with 
the  invasion  of  the  country  by  the  Carthaginians, 
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] B.  c.  238  ; for  up  to  that  time  hardly  any  thing  was 
: known  of  Spain  except  the  existence  of  2 powerful 
commercial  states  in  the  Wn  Tartessits  and  Ga- 
dks.  After  the  1st  Punic  war  Hamilcar,  the  son  of 
Hannibal,  formed  the  plan  of  conquering  Spain,  in 
order  to  obtain  for  the  Carthaginians  possessions 
which  might  indemnify  them  for  the  loss  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.  Under  his  command  (238 — 229), 
and  that  of  his  son-in-law  and  successor,  Hasd ru- 
bai (228 — 221),  the  Carthaginians  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  the  S.E.  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as 
the  Iberus  ; and  Hasd  rubai  founded  the  important 
city  of  Carthago  Nova.  These  successes  of  the 
Carthaginians  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans ; 
and  a treaty  was  made  between  the  2 nations  about 
228,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  bound  them- 
selves not  to  cross  the  Iberus.  The  town  of  Sa- 
guntura,  although  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river,  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans  ; and  the  cap- 
ture of  this  town  by  Hannibal  in  219,  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  In  the 
course  of  this  war  the  Romans  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginians out  of  the  peninsula,  and  became  masters 
of  their  possessions  in  the  S.  of  the  country.  But 
many  tribes  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  which 
had  been  only  nominally  subject  to  Carthage, 
Btill  retained  their  virtual  independence  ; and 
the  tribes  in  the  N.  and  N.  W.  of  the  country 
had  been  hitherto  quite  unknown  both  to  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans.  There  now  arose  a long 
and  bloody  struggle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
various  tribes  in  Spain,  and  it  was  nearly  2 cen- 
turies before  the  Romans  succeeded  in  subduing 
entirely  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  The  Cclti- 
berians  were  conquered  by  the  elder  Cato  ( 1 95), 
and  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  2 tribunes 
(179).  The  Lusitanians,  who  long  resisted  the 
Romans  under  their  brave  leader  Viriathus,  were 
obliged  to  submit,  about  the  year  137,  to  D.  Brutus, 
who  penetrated  as  far  as  Gallaecia ; but  it  was 
not  till  Numantia  was  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger,  in  133,  that  the  Romans  obtained 
the  undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  various  tribes 
in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Lusitanians 
to  the  S.  of  the  Tagus.  Julius  Caesar,  after  his 
praetorship,  subdued  the  Lusitanians  N.  of  the 
Tagus  (60).  The  Cantabri,  Astures,  and  other 
tribes  in  the  mountains  of  the  N.t  were  finally  sub- 
jugated by  Augustus  and  his  generals.  The  whole 
peninsula  was  now  subject  to  the  Romans  ; and 
Augustus  founded  in  it  several  colonies,  and  caused 
excellent  roads  to  be  made  throughout  the  country. 
The  Romans  had,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
2nd  Punic  war,  divided  Spain  into  2 provinces,  se- 
parated from  one  another  by  the  Iberus,  and  called 
Hispania  Citerior  and  Hispania  Ulterior , the  former 
being  to  the  E.,  and  the  latter  to  the  VV.  of  the 
river.  In  consequence  of  there  being  2 provinces,  we 
frequently  find  the  country  called  Hispaniae.  The 
provinces  were  governed  by  2 proconsuls  or  2 pro- 
praetors, the  latter  of  whom  also  frequently  bore 
the  title  of  proconsuls.  Augustus  made  a new  di- 
vision of  the  country,  and  formed  3 provinces  Tar- 
raconensis , Baetica , and  Lusitania.  The  province 
Tarraoonenns,  which  derived  its  name  from  Tar- 
raco,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  3,  and  comprehended  the  w'hole  of 
the  N.,  W„  and  centre  of  the  peninsula.  The  pro- 
vince Baeticay  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
river  Bactis,  was  separated  from  Lusitanin  on  the 
N.  and  \V.  by  the  river  Anas,  and  from  Tarraco- 
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fiensia  on  the  E.  by  a line  drawn  from  the  river 
Anas  to  the  promontory  Charidemui  in  tho  Medi- 
terranean. The  province  Lusitania , which  corre- 
sponded very  nearly  in  extent  to  the  modem  Por- 
tugal, was  separated  from  Tnrraconensia  on  the  N. 
by  the  river  Durian,  from  Baetica  on  the  E.  by 
the  Anas,  and  from  Tarraconensis  on  the  E.  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  Durius  to  the  Anas,  between 
the  territories  of  the  Vettones  and  Carpetani.  Au- 
gustus made  Baetica  a senatorial  province,  but  re- 
served the  government  of  the  2 others  for  the 
Caesar  ; so  that  the  former  was  governed  by  a 
proconsul  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  the  latter 
by  imperial  legati.  In  Baetica,  Corbuda  or  Hie- 
palis  was  the  seat  of  government ; in  Tarraconensis 
Tarraco  ; and  in  Lusitania  Augusta  Emerita.  On 
the  reorganisation  of  the  empire  by  Constantine, 
Spain,  together  with  Gaul  and  Britain,  was  under 
the  general  administration  of  the  Praefecius  Prae- 
torio  Galliae,  one  of  whose  3 vicarii  had  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain,  and  nsually  resided  at  Hispalis. 
At  the  same  time  the  country  was  divided  into  7 
provinces : Baetica,  Lusitania,  GaUaecia , Tarra- 
conensis, Ca  rthagin  iensit.  It  a! fares,  and  Mauritania 
Tinigitana  in  Africa  (which  was  then  reckoned 
part  of  Spain).  The  capitals  of  these  7 provinces 
were  respectively  Hispalis,  Augusta  Emerita,  Bra - 
earn,  Caesaraugusta,  Carthago  Nova,  Palma , and 
Ttngis.  In  a.  d.  409  the  Vandals  and  Suevi,  to- 
gether with  other  barbarians,  invaded  Spain,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
conntry.  In  414  the  Visigoths,  as  allies  of  the 
Koman  empire,  attacked  the  Vandals,  and  in  the 
course  of  4 years  (414—418)  compelled  a great 
part  of  the  peninsula  to  submit  again  to  the  Ro- 
mans. In  429  the  Vandals  left  Spain,  and  crossed 
over  into  Africa  under  their  king  Genseric  ; after 
which  time  the  Suevi  established  a powerful  king- 
dom in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula.  Soon  afterwards 
the  Visigoths  again  invaded  Spain,  and  after  many 
years’  struggle,  succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole 
peninsula,  which  they  kept  for  themselves,  and 
continued  the  masters  of  the  country  for  2 cen- 
turies, till  they  were  in  their  turn  conquered  by 
the  Arabs,  a.  d.  712. 

Hiipellum  (Hispellas,  -fitis : Hispellensis  : Spel- 
h),  a towr.  in  Umbria,  and  a Roman  colony,  with 
the  name  of  Colonta  Julia  Hispelltun. 

Hiitiaea.  [Hmtiaiotis.) 

Histiaeua  (*I<ma4or),  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was 
left  with  the  other  lonians  to  guard  the  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Danube,  when  Darius  invaded 
Scythia  (ac.  513).  He  opposed  the  proposal  of 
Miltiades,  the  Athenian,  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and 
leave  the  Persians  to  their  fate,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence rewarded  by  Darius  with  the  rule  of  My- 
tilene,  and  with  a district  in  Thrace,  where  he  built 
a town  called  Myrcinus,  apparently  with  a view  of 
establishing  an  independent  kingdom.  This  excited 
the  suspicions  of  Darius,  who  invited  Histiaeus  to 
Susa,  where  he  treated  him  kindly,  but  prohibited 
him  from  returning.  Tired  of  the  restraint  in  which 
he  was  kept,  he  induced  hit  kinsman  Aristagoras 
to  persuade  the  lonians  to  revolt,  hoping  that  a re- 
volution in  Ionia  might  lead  to  his  release.  HU  de- 
sign succeeded.  Darius  allowed  Histiaeus  to  depart 
(496)  on  his  engaging  to  reduce  Ionia.  The  revolt 
however  was  nearly  put  down  when  Histiaeus 
reached  the  coast.  Here  Histiaeus  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  after  raising  a small  fleet  carried  on  war 
•gainst  the  Persians  for  2 years,  and  obtained  pos- 
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session  of  Chios.  In  494  he  made  a descent  upon 
the  Ionian  coast,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  Harpagns.  Artaphemes,  the  satrap  of 
Ionia,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  impale- 
ment, and  sent  his  head  to  the  king. 

Histdnlum  (Hiatoniensis : Vasto  d' Ammons), 
a town  of  the  Frentani  on  the  coast,  and  subse- 
quently a Roman  colony. 

Homerltae  ('O^T^IVai),  a people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  svho  migrated  from  the  interior  to  the  S. 
part  of  the  W.  coast,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  territory  of  the  Sabaei  (in  El.  Yemen), 
where  they  founded  a kingdom,  which  lasted  more 
than  5 centuries. 

HSmerus  (*0 prjpot).  1.  The  great  epic  poet  of 
Greece.  His  poems  formed  the  basis  of  Greek 
literature.  Every  Greek  who  had  received  a liberal 
education  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  them 
from  his  childhood,  and  had  learnt  them  by  heart 
at  school  ; but  nobody  could  state  any  thing  certain 
about  their  author.  His  date  and  birthplace  were 
equally  matters  of  dispute.  Seven  cities  claimed 
Homer  as  their  countryman  (Smyrna,  Rhodus,  Co- 
lophon, Salamis,  Chios,  Argos,  Athenae)  ; but  the 
claims  of  Smyrna  and  Chios  are  the  most  plausible, 
and  between  these  2 we  have  to  decide.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  best  modem  writers  that  Homer 
was  an  Ionian,  who  settled  at  Smyrna,  at  the  time 
when  the  Achaean®  and  Aeolians  formed  the  chief 
part  of  the  population.  We  can  thus  explain  how 
Homer  became  so  well  acquainted  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Trojan  war,  which  had  been  waged  by 
Achaean*  and  Aeolians,  but  in  which  the  lonians 
had  not  taken  part  We  know  that  the  Ionian® 
were  subsequently  driven  out  of  Smyrna ; and  it 
is  further  supposed  either  that  Homer  himself 
fled  to  Chios,  or  his  descendants  or  disciples 
settled  there,  and  formed  the  famous  family  of 
Homerids.  According  to  this  account  the  time 
of  Homer  would  be  a few  generations  after  the 
Ionian  migration.  But  with  the  exception  of 
the  simple  fact  of  his  being  an  Asiatic  Greek,  all 
other  particulars  respecting  his  life  are  purely  fa- 
bulous. The  common  tradition  related  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Maeon  (hence  called  Macon  ides 
rates),  and  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  blind  and 
poor.  Homer  was  universally  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  the  author  of  the  2 great  poems  of  tho 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Other  poems  were  also 
attributed  to  Homer,  the  genuineness  of  which  was 
disputed  by  some  ; but  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  ascribed  to  him  by  the  concurrent  voice  of 
antiquity.  Such  continued  to  be  the  prevalent  be- 
lief in  modem  times,  till  1795,  when  F.  A.  Wolf 
wrote  his  famous  Prolegomena,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 
not  two  complete  poems,  but  small,  separate,  inde- 
pendent epic  songs,  celebrating  single  exploits  of 
the  heroes,  and  that  these  lay*  were  for  the  frtt 
time  written  down  and  united,  as  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  by  Pisistratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athens.  This 
opinion  gave  rise  to  a long  and  animated  controversy 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which 
is  not  yet  settled,  and  which  probably  never  will 
be.  The  following,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  probable  conclusion.  An  abundance  of 
heroic  lays  preserved  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Europe  must  necessarily  have  been  the  country 
where  these  songs  originated,  both  because  the  vic- 
torious heroes  dwelt  in  Europe,  and  because  so  many 
| traces  in  the  poems  still  point  to  these  regions 
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These  heroic  lays  were  brought  to  Asia  Minor  by 
the  Greek  colonies,  which  left  the  mother-country 
about  3 ages  after  the  Trojan  war.  These  uncon- 
nected songs  were,  for  the  first  time,  united  by  a 
great  genius,  called  Homer,  and  he  was  the  one 
individual  who  conceived  in  his  mind  the  lofty  idea 
of  that  poetical  unity  which  we  must  acknowledge 
and  admire  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  as 
writing  was  not  known,  or  at  least  little  practised, 
in  the  age  in  which  Hoiher  lived,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  in  such  long  works  many  interpolations 
were  introduced,  and  that  they  gradually  became 
more  and  more  dismembered,  and  thus  returned 
into  their  original  state  of  separate  independent 
songs.  They  were  preserved  by  the  rhapsodists, 
who  were  minstrels,  and  who  sung  lays  at  the  ban- 
quets of  the  great  and  at  public  festivals.  A class 
of  rhapsodists  at  Chios,  the  Homerids,  who  called 
themselves  the  descendants  of  the  poet,  made  it  their 
especial  business  to  sing  the  lays  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  to  transmit  them  to  their  disciples  by 
oral  teaching,  and  not  by  writing.  These  rhapso- 
dists preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the 
Homeric  poems  ; and  this  knowledge  was  never 
entirely  lost,  although  the  public  recitation  of  the 
poems  became  more  and  more  fragmentary,  and  the 
time  at  festivals  and  musical  contests  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  epic  rhapsodists  exclusively,  was  en- 
croached upon  by  the  rising  lyrical  performances. 
Solon  directed  the  attention  of  his  countrymen 
towards  the  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems  ; but  the 
unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  ascribed  to  Pisistratus 
the  merit  of  having  collected  the  disjointed  poems 
of  nomer,  and  of  having  first  committed  them  to 
writing.  From  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  the  Greeks 
had  a written  Homer,  a regular  text,  which  was 
the  source  and  foundation  of  all  subsequent  editions. 

— We  have  already  stated  that  the  ancients  attri- 
buted many  other  poems  to  Homer  besides  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  ; but  the  claims  of  none  of  these  to 
this  honour  can  stand  investigation.  The  hymns, 
which  still  bear  the  name  of  Ilomer,  probably  owe 
their  origin  to  the  rhapsodists.  They  exhibit  such 
a diversity  of  language  and  poetical  tone,  that  in 
all  probability  they  contain  fragments  from  every 
century  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Persian 
war.  The  Bairachomyomachia , the  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  an  extant  poem,  and  the  MaryUety 
a poem  which  is  lost,  and  which  ridiculed  a man 
who  was  said  to  know  many  things  and  who  knew 
all  badly,  were  both  frequently  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  Homer,  but  were  clearly  of  later  origin. 

— The  Odyssey  was  evidently  composed  after  the 
Iliad  ; and  many  writers  maintain  that  they  are 
the  works  of  2 different  authors.  But  it  has  been 
observed  in  reply  that  there  is  not  a greater  dif- 
ference in  the  2 poems  titan  we  often  find  in  the 
productions  of  the  same  man  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  old  age  ; and  the  chief  cause  of  difference 
in  the  2 poem*  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  the 
subject.  — We  must  add  a few  words  on  the  lite- 
rary history  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  From  the 
time  of  Pisistratus  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Alexandrine  school,  we  read  of  2 new  editions 
(tiiopOuxT* is)  of  the  text,  one  made  by  the  poet  An- 
timachua,  and  the  other  by  Aristotle,  which  Alex- 
ander the  Great  used  to  carry  about  with  him  in  a 
splendid  ca«e  (ydpBrj^)  on  all  his  expeditions.  But 
it  was  not  till  the  foundation  of  the  Alexandrine 
school,  that  the  Greeks  possessed  a really  critical 
edition  of  Ilomer.  Zenodotus  was  the  first  who 
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directed  his  attention  to  the  study  and  criticism  of 
Homer.  He  was  followed  by  Aristophanes  and 
Aristarchus  ; and  the  edition  of  Homer  by  the 
latter  has  been  the  basis  of  the  text  to  the  present 
day.  Aristarchus  was  the  prince  of  grammarians, 
and  did  more  for  the  text  and  interpretation  of 
Homer  than  any  other  critic  in  modem  times.  He 
was  opposed  to  Crates  of  Mallus.  the  founder  of 
the  Pergamene  school  of  grammar.  [Aristarchus  ; 
Crates.]  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  great 
compiler,  Didymus,  wrote  comprehensive  commen- 
taries on  Homer,  copying  mostly  the  works  of  pre- 
ceding Alexandrine  grammarians,  which  had  swollen 
to  an  enormous  extent.  Under  Tiberius,  Apollo- 
nius Sophista  lived,  whose  lexicon  Homericum  is 
very  valuable  (ed.  Bekker,  1833).  The  most  va- 
luable scholia  on  the  Iliad  are  those  which  were 
published  by  Villoison  from  a MS.  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  1788, 
fol.  These  scholia  were  reprinted  with  additions, 
edited  by  I.  Bekker,  Berlin,  1825,  2 vols.  4to. 
The  most  valuable  scholia  to  the  Odyssey  are 
those  published  by  Buttmann,  Berl.  1821.  The 
extensive  commentary  of  Eustathius  contains  much 
valuable  information  from  sources  which  are  now 
lost  [Eustathius,  No.  3.]  The  best  critical 
editions  of  Homer  are  by  Wolf,  Lipe.  1804,  seq.  ; 
by  Bothe,  Lips.  1832,  seq. ; and  by  Bekker,  Ber- 
lin, 1843.  There  is  a very  good  edition  of  the 
Iliad  by  Spitxner,  Gotha,  *1832,  seq. ; and  a va- 
luable commentary  on  the  Odyssey  by  Nitxsch, 
Hannov.  1825,  seq.— 2.  A grammarian  and  tragic 
poet  of  Byzantium,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  (about  b.  c.  280 X 'vas  the  son  of  the  gram- 
marian Andromachus  and  the  poetess  Myro.  He 
was  one  of  the  7 poets  who  formed  the  tragic  Pleiad. 

Hdmdle  ('O 1.  A lofty  mountain  in 
Thessaly,  near  Tempe,  with  a sanctuary  of  Pan.  — 
2.  Or  Hfimfillum  ('Ou6\iov : 'O : La- 
mina) y a town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt  Ossa,  near  the  Pencus. 

Honor  or  Honos,  the  personification  of  honour 
at  Rome.  Marcellus  had  vowed  a temple,  which, 
was  to  belong  to  Honor  and  Virtus  in  common  ; 
but  as  the  pontiffs  refused  to  consecrate  one  temple 
to  2 divinities,  he  built  2 temples,  one  of  Honor 
and  the  other  of  Virtus,  close  together.  C.  Marius 
also  built  a temple  to  Honor,  after  his  victory  over 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  There  was  also  an  altar 
of  Honor  outside  the  Colline  gate,  which  was  more 
ancient  than  either  of  the  temples.  Honor  is  re- 
presented on  coins  as  a male  figure  in  armour,  and 
standing  on  a globe,  or  with  the  cornucopia  in  his 
left  and  a spear  in  his  right  hand. 

Honorla.  [Grata.] 

Honorius,  Flavius,  Roman  emperor  of  the 
West,  a.  d.  395 — 423,  was  the  2nd  son  of  Theodo- 
sius the  Great,  and  was  bom  384.  On  the  death  of 
Theodosius,  in  395,  Honorius  succeeded  peaceably 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West,  w’hich  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  father  in  the  preceding  year  ; while 
his  elder  brother  Arcadius  obtained  possession  of  the 
East.  During  the  minority  of  Honorius,  the  govern- 
ment was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  able  and 
eneigetic  Stilicho,  whose  daughter  Maria  the  young 
emperor  married.  Stilicho  for  a time  defended  Italy 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Visigoths  under  Alaric 
(402,403),  and  the  ravages  of  other  barbarians 
under  Radngaisus ; but  after  Honorius  bnd  put  to 
death  Stilicho,  on  a charge  of  treason  (408),  Alaric 
again  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Roms 
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(410).  Honoris*  meantime  lived  an  inglorious 
life  at  Ravenna,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till 
his  death,  in  423. 

Horae  (rC*p<u),  originally  the  goddesses  of  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  the  seasons  hut  in  later 
times  the  goddesses  of  order  in  general  and  of 
justice.  In  Homer,  who  neither  mentions  their 
parents  nor  their  number,  they  are  the  Olympian 
divinities  of  the  weather  and  the  ministers  of 
Zeus.  In  this  capacity  they  guard  the  doors  of 
Olympus,  and  promote  the  fertility  of  the  earth, 
by  the  various  kinds  of  weather  which  they  give 
to  mortals.  As  the  weather,  generally  speaking, 
is  regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  they  are  fur- 
ther described  os  the  goddesses  of  the  seasons. 
The  course  of  the  seasons  is  symbolically  described 
as  the  dance  of  the  Horae.  At  Athens  2 Horae, 
Thallo  (the  Horn  of  spring)  and  Carpo  (the  Horn 
of  autumn),  were  worshipped  from  very  early 
times.  The  Horn  of  spring  accompanied  Perse- 
phone every  year  on  her  ascent  from  the  lower 
world  ; and  the  expression  of  * The  chamber  of 
the  Horae  opens”  is  equivalent  to  44  The  spring  is 
coming.”  The  attributes  of  spring  — flowers,  fra- 
grance, and  graceful  freshness  — are  accordingly 
transferred  to  the  Horae.  Thus  they  adorned 
Aphrodite  as  she  rose  from  the  sea,  and  made  a 
garland  of  flowers  for  Pandora.  Hence  they  bear 
a resemblance  to  and  are  mentioned  along  with 
the  Charitea,  and  both  are  frequently  confounded 
or  identified.  As  they  were  conceived  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  every  thing  that  grows, 
they  appear  also  as  the  protectresses  of  youth  and 
newly-born  gods.  Even  in  early  times  ethical 
notions  were  attached  to  the  Horae ; and  the  in- 
fluence which  these  goddesses  originally  exercised 
on  nature  was  subsequently  transferred  to  human 
life  in  particular.  Hesiod  describes  them  as  giving 
to  a state  good  laws,  justice,  and  peace  ; he  calls 
them  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  gives 
them  the  significant  names  of  Eunomia , Dice,  and 
Irene.  The  number  of  the  Horae  is  different  in 
the  different  writers,  though  the  most  ancient  num- 
ber seem*  to  have  been  2,  as  at  Athens ; but  after- 
wards their  common  number  was  3,  like  that  of 
the  Moerae  and  Charites.  In  works  of  art  the 
Horae  were  represented  ns  blooming  maidens, 
carrying  the  different  products  of  the  seasons. 

Horapollo  ('HpawdAAflW'),  the  name  prefixed  to 
an  extant  work  on  hieroglyphics,  which  purports  to 
be  a Greek  translation,  made  by  one  Philippus 
from  the  Egyptian.  The  writer  was  a native  of 
Egypt,  and  probably  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century.  The  best  edition  is  by  Leemaus, 
Amsterdam,  1835. 

Hdr&tla  Gens,  one  of  the  roost  ancient  patrician 
gentes  at  Rome.  3 brothers  of  this  race  fought 
with  the  Curiatii,  3 brother*  from  Alba,  to  deter- 
mine whether  Rome  or  Alba  was  to  exercise  the 
supremacy.  The  battle  was  long  undecided.  2 
of  the  Horatii  fell ; but  the  3 Curiatii,  though 
alive,  were  severely  wounded.  Seeing  this,  the 
surviving  Horatius,  who  was  still  unhurt,  pretended 
to  fly,  and  vanquished  his  wounded  opponents,  by 
encountering  them  severally.  He  returned  in  tri- 
umph, bearing  his  threefold  spoils.  As  he  ap- 

roached  the  Capene  gate  his  sister  Horatia  met 

im,  and  recognised  on  his  shoulders  the  mantle 
of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  her  betrothed  lover.  Her 
importunate  grief  drew  on  her  the  wrath  of  Hora- 
tius, who  stabbed  her,  exclaiming  44  so  perish  every 
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Roman  woman  who  bewails  a foe.”  For  this 
murder  he  was  adjudged  by  the  duumviri  to  be 
scourged  with  covered  head,  and  hanged  on  tho 
accursed  tree.  Horatius  appealed  to  his  peers,  the 
burghers  or  populus ; and  his  father  pronounced 
him  guiltless,  or  he  would  have  punished  him  by 
the  paternal  power.  The  populus  acquitted  Ho- 
ratius,  but  prescribed  a form  of  punishment.  With 
veiled  head,  led  by  his  father,  Horatius  passed 
under  a yoke  or  gibbet  — tiff  ilium  so rorium,  **  sis- 
ter’s gibbet.” 

Horatius  Codes.  [Cocles.] 

Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,  the  poet,  was  bom  De- 
cember 8th,  B.C.  65,  at  Venusia  in  Apulia.  His 
father  was  a libertinus  or  freedman.  He  had 
received  his  manumission  before  the  birth  of  the 
poet,  who  was  of  ingenuous  birth,  but  who  did  not 
altogether  escape  tne  taunt,  which  adhered  to 
persons  even  of  remote  servile  origin.  His  father’s 
occupation  was  that  of  collector  (coactor),  either 
of  the  indirect  taxes  farmed  by  the  publicans, 
or  at  sales  bv  auction.  With  the  profits  of 
his  office  he  had  purchased  a small  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  where  the  poet  was 
bom.  The  father,  either  in  his  p&reutal  fond- 
ness for  his  only  son,  or  discerning  some  hopeful 
promise  in  the  boy,  determined  to  devote  his  whole 
time  and  fortune  to  the  education  of  the  future 
poet.  Though  by  no  means  rich,  he  declined  to 
send  the  young  Horace  to  the  common  school,  kept 
in  Venusia  by  one  Flavius,  to  which  the  children 
of  the  rural  aristocracy  resorted.  Probably  about 
bis  12th  year,  his  father  carried  him  to  Rome, 
to  receive  the  usual  education  of  a knight’s  or 
senator’s  son.  He  frequented  the  best  schools  in 
the  capital.  One  of  these  was  kept  by  Orbilius, 
a retired  military  man,  whose  flogging  propensities 
have  been  immortalised  by  his  pupil.  ( Epist . ii. 
1.71.)  The  names  of  his  other  teachers  are  not  re- 
corded by  the  poet.  He  was  instructed  in  the  Greek 
and  I^atin  languages : the  poets  were  the  usual 
school  books,  Homer  in  the  Greek,  and  the  old 
tragic  writer,  Livius  Andronicus,  in  the  Latin.  In 
his  18th  year  Horace  proceeded  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  continue  his  studies  at  that  seat  of  learn- 
ing. He  seems  chiefly  to  have  attached  himself 
to  the  opinions  which  he  heard  in  the  Academus, 
though  later  in  life  he  inclined  to  those  of  Epicurus. 
When  Brutus  came  to  Athens  after  the  death  of 
Caesar,  Horace  joined  his  army,  and  received  at 
once  the  rank  of  a military  tribune,  and  the  com- 
mand of  a legion.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  shared  in  the  flight  of  the  republican 
army.  In  one  of  his  poems  he  playfully  alludes  to 
his  flight,  and  throwing  away  his  shield.  (Carm.  ii. 
7.  9.)  He  now  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  more 
peaceful  pursuits,  and  having  obtained  his  pardon, 
he  ventured  at  once  to  return  to  Rome.  He  had 
lost  all  his  hopes  in  life  ; his  paternal  estate  hal 
been  swept  away  in  the  general  forfeiture  ; but  he 
was  enabled,  however,  to  obtain  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  a clerkship  in  the  quaestor's  office  ; 
and  on  the  profits  of  that  place  he  managed  to  live 
with  the  utmost  frugality.  Meantime  some  of  his 
poems  attracted  the  notice  of  Varius  and  Virgil, who 
introduced  him  to  Maecenas  (b.  c.  39).  Horace 
soon  became  the  friend  of  Maecenas,  and  this 
friendship  quickly  ripened  into  intimacy.  In  a 
year  or  two  after  the  commencement  of  their  friend- 
ship (37),  Horace  accompanied  his  patron  on  that 
journey  to  Brundusium,  so  agreeably  described  in 
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the  5th  Satire  of  the  1 st  book.  About  the  year 
34  Maecenas  bestowed  upon  the  poet  a Sabine 
farm,  sufficient  to  maintain  him  in  ease,  comfort, 
and  even  in  content  ( satis  beat  us  unicis  Sabinis\ 
during  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  situation  of  this 
Sabine  farm  was  in  the  valley  of  Ustica,  within 
view  of  the  mountain  Lucretilis,  and  near  the  Di- 
gentia,  about  15  miles  from  Tibur  (Tivoli).  A 
site  exactly  answering  to  the  villa  of  Horace, 
and  on  which  were  found  ruins  of  buildings,  has 
been  discovered  in  modem  times.  Besides  this 
estate,  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  scenery  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur  inclined  him  either 
to  hire  or  to  purchase  a small  cottage  in  that  ro- 
mantic town  ; and  all  the  later  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  between  these  two  country  residences 
and  Rome.  He  continued  to  live  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  Maecenas  ; and  this  intimate 
friendship  naturally  introduced  Horace  to  the  nQtice 
of  the  other  great  men  of  his  period,  and  at 
length  to  Augustus  himself,  who  bestowed  upon 
the  poet  substantial  marks  of  his  favour.  Horace 
died  on  November  17th,  n.  c.  8,  aged  nearly  57. 
His  death  was  so  sudden,  that  he  had  not  time  to 
make  his  will  ; but  he  left  the  administration 
of  bis  affairs  to  Augustus,  whom  he  instituted 
as  his  heir.  He  was  buried  on  the  slope  of  the 
Esquilme  Hill,  close  to  his  friend  and  patron 
Maecenas,  who  had  died  before  him  in  the  some 
year. — Horace  has  described  his  own  person, 
lie  was  of  short  stature,  with  dark  eyes  and  dark 
hair,  but  early  tinged  with  grey.  In  his  youth  he 
was  tolerably  robust,  but  suffered  from  a complaint 
in  his  eyes.  In  more  advanced  life  he  grew  fat, 
and  Augustus  jested  about  his  protuberant  belly. 
HU  health  was  not  always  good,  and  he  seems  to 
have  inclined  to  be  a valetudinarian.  When 
young  be  was  irascible  in  temper,  but  easily 
lacable.  In  dress  he  was  rather  careless.  His 
abits,  even  after  he  became  richer,  were  generally 
frugal  and  abstemious  ; though  on  occasions,  both 
in  youth  and  maturer  age,  he  seems  to  have  in- 
dulged in  conviviality.  He  liked  choice  wine,  and 
in  tbe  society  of  friends  scrupled  not  to  enjoy  the 
luxuries  of  his  time.  He  was  never  married.  — 
The  philosophy  of  Horace  was  that  of  a man  of 
the  world.  He  playfully  alludes  to  his  Epicurean- 
ism, but  it  was  practical  rather  than  speculative 
Epicureanism.  His  mind,  indeed,  was  not  in  the 
least  speculative.  Common  life  wUdom  was  his 
study,  and  to  this  he  brought  a quickness  of  ob- 
servation and  a sterling  common  sense,  which  have 
made  hu  works  the  delight  of  practical  men.  — 
The  Odes  of  Horace  want  the  higher  inspirations 
of  lyric  verse.  His  amatory  verses  are  exquisitely 
graceful,  but  they  have  no  strong  ardour,  no  deep 
tenderness,  nor  even  much  of  light  and  joyous 
gaiety.  But  as  works  of  refined  art,  of  the  most 
skilful  felicities  of  langunge  and  of  measure,  of 
translucent  expression,  and  of  agreeable  images, 
embodied  in  words  which  imprint  themselves  in- 
delibly on  the  memory,  they  are  unrivalled.  Ac- 
cording to  Quintilian,  Horace  was  almost  the  only 
Roman  lyric  poet  worth  reading.  — In  the  Satires 
of  Horace  there  is  none  of  the  lofty  moral  indig- 
nation, the  fierce  vehemence  of  invective,  which 
characterised  the  later  satirists.  It  is  the  folly 
rather  than  the  wickedness  of  vice,  which  he 
touches  with  such  playful  skill.  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  keenness  of  his  observation,  or  his  ease  of 
expression : it  is  the  finest  comedy  of  manners,  in 
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a descriptive  instead  of  a dramatic  form.  — In  the 
Epodes  there  is  bitterness  provoked,  it  should 
seem,  by  some  personal  hatred,  or  sense  of  injury, 
and  the  ambition  of  imitating  Archilochus  ; but  in 
these  he  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  the  ma- 
lignity and  violence  of  his  temper.  — But  the 
Epistles  are  the  most  perfect  of  the  Horatian 
poetry,  the  poetry  of  manners  and  society,  the 
beauty  of  which  consists  in  a kind  of  ideality  of 
common  sense  and  practical  wisdom.  The  Epistles 
of  Horace  are  with  the  Poem  of  Lucretius,  the 
Georgies  of  Virgil,  and  perhaps  the  Satires  of 
Juvenal,  the  most  perfect  and  most  original  form 
of  Roman  Terse.  The  title  of  the  Art  of  Poetry 
for  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  is  as  old  as  Quintilian, 
but  it  is  now  agreed  that  it  was  not  intended  for  a 
complete  theory  of  the  poetic  art.  It  is  conjec- 
tured with  great  probability  that  it  was  intended 
to  dissuade  one  of  the  younger  Pisos  from  devoting 
himself  to  poetry,  for  which  he  had  little  genius, 
or  at  least  to  suggest  the  difficulties  of  attaining  to 
perfection. — The  chronology  of  the  Horatian  poems 
is  of  great  importance,  as  illustrating  the  life,  the 
times,  and  the  writings  of  the  poet.  There  lias 
been  great  dispute  upon  this  subject,  but  the  fol- 
lowing view  appears  the  most  probable.  The 
1st  book  of  Satires,  which  was  the  first  publi- 
cation, appeared  about  ».  c.  35,  in  the  30th  year  of 
Horace.  — The  2nd  book  of  Satires  was  published 
about  33,  in  the  32nd  year  of  Horace. — The  Epodes 
appeared  about  31,  in  the  34th  year  of  Horace. — 
The  3 first  books  of  the  Odes  were  published  about 
24  or  23  in  the  4 1st  or  42nd  year  of  Horace. — 
The  1st  book  of  the  Epistles  was  published  about 
20  or  10  in  the  45th  or  46th  year  of  Horace. — 
The  Carmen  Seculare  appeared  in  1 7 in  the  48th 
year  of  Horace.  — The  4th  book  of  the  Odes  was 
published  in  14  or  13  in  his  51st  or  52nd  year. — 
The  dates  of  the  2nd  book  of  Epistles,  and  of  the 
A rs  Portion , are  admitted  to  be  uncertain,  tbough 
both  appeared  before  the  poet’s  death,  b.  c.  8. 
One  of  the  best  editions  of  Horace  is  by  Orelli, 
Tnrici,  1843. 

Hordefinlus  Flaccus.  [Flaccus.] 

Hormisdax.  [Sassanidae.] 

Horta  or  Hortanmn  (Horton us : Orfe),  a town 
in  Etruria,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nar  and  the 
Tiber,  so  called  from  the  Etruscan  goddess  Horta, 
whose  temple  at  Rome  always  remained  open. 

Hortenslus.  1.  Q,,  the  orator,  was  born  in 
B.  a 114,  eight  years  before  Cicero.  At  the  early 
age  of  19  he  spoke  with  great  applause  in  the 
forum,  and  at  once  rose  to  eminence  as  an  advocate. 
He  served  two  campaigns  in  the  Social  war  (90, 
89).  In  the  civil  wars  he  joined  Sulla,  and  was 
afterwards  a constant  supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  His  chief  professional  labours  were  in  de- 
fending men  of  this  party,  when  accused  of  mal- 
administration and  extortion  in  their  provinces,  or 
of  bribery  and  the  like  in  canvassing  for  public 
honours.  He  had  no  rival  in  the  forum,  till  he 
encountered  Cicero,  and  he  long  exercised  an  un- 
disputed sway  over  the  courts  of  justice.  In  81 
he  was  quaestor ; in  75  aedile  ; in  72  praetor ; 
and  in  69  consul  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus.  — 
It  was  in  the  year  before  his  consulship  that  the 
prosecution  of  Verres  commenced.  Hortensius  was 
the  advocate  of  Verres,  and  attempted  to  put  off 
the  trial  till  the  next  year,  when  he  would  be  able 
to  exercise  all  the  consular  authority  in  favour  of 
his  client.  But  Cicero,  who  accused  Verres,  baffied 
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*11  the  schemes  of  Hortensius  ; and  the  issue  of 
this  contest  was  to  dethrone  Hortensius  from  the 
seat  which  had  been  already  tottering,  and  to 
establish  his  rival,  the  despised  provincial  of  Arpi- 
nnm,  as  the  first  orator  and  advocate  of  the  Roman 
forum.  After  his  consulship,  Hortensius  took  a 
leading  part  in  supporting  the  optimates  against  the 
rising  power  of  Pompey.  He  opposed  the  Gabinian 
law,  which  invested  Pompey  with  absolute  power 
on  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  put  down  the 
pirates  of  Cilicia  (67) ; and  the  Manilian,  by  which 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  was 
transferred  from  Lnctdlus  to  Pompey  (66).  Cicero 
in  his  consulship  (63)  deserted  the  popular  party, 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted,  and  became  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  optimates.  Thus  Hor- 
tensius no  longer  appears  as  his  rival.  We  first 
find  them  pleading  together  for  C.  Rabirius,  for 
L.  Muraena,  and  for  P.  Sulla.  After  the  coalition 
of  Pompey  with  Caesar  and  Crassut  in  60,  Hor- 
tensius drew  back  from  public  life,  and  confined 
himself  to  his  advocate’s  duties.  He  died  in  50. 
The  eloquence  of  Hortensius  was  of  the  florid  or 
(as  it  was  termed)  “Asiatic”  style,  fitter  for  hear- 
ing than  for  reading.  His  voice  was  soft  and  mu- 
sical,  his  memory  so  ready  and  retentive,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  been  able  to  come  out  of  a sale- 
room and  repeat  the  auction-list  backwards.  His 
action  was  very  elaborate,  so  that  sneerers  called 
him  Dionysia — the  name  of  a well-known  dancer 
of  the  day  ; and  the  pains  he  bestowed  in  arranging 
the  folds  of  his  toga  have  been  recorded  by  ancient 
writers.  But  in  all  this  there  must  have  been  a 
real  grace  and  dignity,  for  we  read  that  Aesopus 
and  Roscius,  the  tragedians,  used  to  follow  him 
into  the  forum  to  take  a lesson  in  their  own  art 
He  possessed  immense  wealth,  and  was  keenly 
alive  to  all  the  enjoyments  which  wealth  can  give. 
He  had  several  villas,  the  moat  splendid  of  which 
was  the  one  near  Laurentum.  Here  he  laid  up 
such  a stock  of  wine,  that  he  left  10,000  casks  of 
Chian  to  his  heir.  Here  he  had  a park  full  of  all 
sorts  of  animals  ; and  it  was  customary,  during  his 
sumptuous  dinners,  for  a slave,  dressed  like  Orpheus, 
to  issue  from  the  woods  with  these  creatures  fol- 
lowing the  sound  of  his  cithara.  At  his  villa  at 
Bauli  he  had  immense  fish-ponds,  into  which  the 
sea  came : the  fish  were  so  tame  that  they  would 
feed  from  his  hand  ; and  he  was  so  fond  of  them, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  wept  for  the  death  of  a 
favourite  muraena.  He  was  also  very  curious  in 
trees : he  is  said  to  have  fed  them  with  wine,  and 
we  read  that  he  once  begged  Cicero  to  change  places 
in  speaking,  that  he  might  perform  this  office  for 
a favourite  plane-tree  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  a 
characteristic  trait,  that  he  came  forward  from  his 
retirement  (55)  to  oppose  the  sumptuary  law  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  spoke  so  eloquently  and 
wittily  as  to  procure  its  rejection.  He  was  the 
first  person  at  Rome  who  brought  peacocks  to 
table. —2.  Q.,  sumamed  Hortalua,  son  of  the 
preceding,  by  Lutatia,  the  daughter  of  Catulus. 
in  youth  he  lived  a low  and  profligate  life,  and 
appears  to  have  been  at  last  cast  off  by  his  father. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he 
joined  Caesar,  and  fought  on  his  side  in  Italy  and 
Greece.  In  44  he  held  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  Brutus  was  to  succeed  him.  After  Caesar’s 
assassination,  M.  Antony  gave  the  province  to  his 
brother  Caius.  Brutus,  however,  had  already 
taken  possession,  with  the  assistance  of  Hortensius. 
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When  the  proscription  took  place,  Hortensius  was 
in  the  list ; and  in  revenge  he  ordered  C.  Antonius, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  to  be  put  to  death. 
After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  executed  on 
the  grave  of  his  victim. 

Hfirus  (rflpos),  the  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun, 
whose  worship  was  also  established  in  Greece,  and 
afterwards  at  Rome.  He  was  compared  with  the 
Greek  Apollo,  and  identified  with  Harpocrates,  the 
last-bom  and  weakly  son  of  Osiris.  Both  were 
represented  as  youth*,  and  with  the  same  attri- 
butes and  symbols.  He  was  believed  to  have  been 
born  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth,  as  indicative  of 
secrecy  and  mystery.  In  the  earlier  period  of  his 
worship  at  Rome  he  seems  to  have  been  particu- 
larly regarded  as  the  god  of  quiet  life  and  silence. 

Hostilla  ( 0$tiglia ),  a small  town  in  Gallia  Cia- 
alpina,  on  the  Po,  and  on  the  road  from  Mutina  to 
Verona  ; the  birthplace  of  Cornelius  Ncpos. 

Hostillus  Manclnus.  [M  anoints.] 

Hostillu*  Tull  us.  [Tullus  Hostilius.] 

Hostlua,  the  author  of  a poem  on  the  Istrian 
war  (b.  c.  178),  which  is  quoted  by  the  gram- 
marians. He  was  probably  a contemporary  of 
Julius  Caesar. 

Hunneric,  king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  a.  d. 
477 — 484,  was  the  son  of  Genseric,  whom  he 
succeeded.  His  reign  was  chiefly  marked  by  his 
savage  persecution  of  the  Catholics. 

Hunni  (OiWoi),  an  Asiatic  race,  who  dwelt 
for  some  centuries  in  the  plains  of  Tartary,  and 
were  formidable  to  the  Chinese  empire,  long  be- 
fore they  were  known  to  the  Romans.  It  was  to 
repel  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  that  the  Chinese 
built  their  celebrated  wall,  1500  miles  in  length. 
A portion  of  the  nation  afterwards  migrated  \Y\, 
conquered  the  Alani,  a warlike  race  between  the 
Volga  and  the  Tanais,  and  then  crossed  into  Eu- 
rope about  a.  D.  375.  The  appearance  of  these 
new  barbarians  excited  the  greatest  terror,  both 
among  the  Romans  and  Germans.  They  are  de- 
scribed by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians  as 
hideous  and  repulsive  beings,  resembling  apes,  with 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  small  black  eves 
deeply  buried  in  their  head  ; while  their  manners 
and  habits  were  savage  to  the  last  degree.  They 
destroyed  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
who  were  obliged  to  retire  before  them,  and  were 
allowed  by  Valens  to  settle  in  Thrace,  a.  d.  376. 
The  Huns  now  frequently  ravaged  the  Roman  domi- 
nions. They  were  joined  by  many  other  barbarian 
nations,  and  under  their  king  Attila  (a.  d.  434 — 
453),  they  devastated  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
empire,  both  in  the  E.  and  the  W.  [Attila.] 
On  the  death  of  Attila,  the  various  nations  which 
composed  his  army,  dispersed,  and  his  sons  were 
unable  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  Ostrogoths.  In  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Attila,  the  empire 
of  the  Huns  was  completely  destroyed.  The 
remains  of  the  nation  became  incorporated  with 
other  barbarians,  and  never  appear  again  as  a se- 
parate people. 

Hyacinthus  (*Tairi*0os).  L Son  of  the  Spartan 
king  Amyclas  and  Diomede,  or  of  Pieras  and  Clio, 
or  of  Oebalus  or  Enrotas.  He  was  a youth  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  was  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyrus.  He  returned  the  love  of  Apollo  ; and 
ns  he  was  once  playing  at  quoit  with  the  god, 
Zephyrus,  out  of  jealousy,  drove  the  quoit  of  Apollo 
with  such  violence  against  the  head  of  the  youth, 
that  he  fell  down  dead.  From  the  blood  of  Hya- 
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cintbus  there  sprang  the  flower  of  the  same  name 
(hyacinth),  on  the  leaves  of  which  appeared  the 
exclamation  of  woe  A I,  AI,  or  the  letter  T,  being 
the  initial  of  Tdbftvflos.  According  to  other  tra- 
ditions, the  hyacinth  sprang  from  the  blood  of 
Ajax.  Hyacinthus  was  worshipped  at  Amydae  as 
a hero,  and  a great  festival,  Hyacintbia,  was  cele- 
brated in  his  honour.  {Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.r.)— 2.  A 
Lacedaemonian,  who  is  said  to  hare  gone  to  Athens, 
and  to  have  sacrificed  his  daughters  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  the  city  from  a famine  and  plague, 
under  which  it  was  suffering  during  the  war  with 
Minos.  His  daughters  were  known  in  the  Attic 
legends  by  the  name  of  the  Hyacinthides.  which 
they  derived  from  their  father.  Some  traditions 
make  them  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus,  and  relate 
that  they  received  their  name  from  the  village  of 
Hyacinthus,  where  they  were  sacrificed  at  the  time 
when  Athens  was  attacked  by  the  Eleusinians  and 
Thracians,  or  Thebans. 

Hjr&des  ('Td5«t),  that  is,  the  Rainy,  the  name 
of  nymphs,  whose  parentage,  number  and  names 
are  described  in  various  ways  by  the  ancients. 
Their  parents  were  Atlas  and  Aethra,  or  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  or  Hyas  and  Boeotia : others  call  their 
father  Oceanus,  Melisseus,  Cadmilus,  or  Erechtheus. 
Their  number  differs  in  various  legends  ; but  their 
most  common  number  is  7,  as  they  appear  in  the 
constellation  which  bears  their  name,  viz.,  Am- 
brosia. Etui  ora.  Fed  He.  Coronis.  Polysto.  Phyto.  and 
Thyene  or  Dione.  They  were  entrusted  by  Zeus 
with  the  care  of  his  infant  son  Dionysus,  and  were 
afterwards  placed  by  Zeus  among  the  stars.  The 
story  which  made  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas 
relates  that  their  number  was  12  or  15,  and  that 
at  first  5 of  them  were  placed  among  the  stars  as 
Hyades,  and  the  7 (or  10)  others  afterwards  under 
the  name  of  Pleiades,  to  reward  them  for  the  sis- 
terly love  they  had  evinced  after  the  death  of  their 
brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  killed  in  Libya  by  a 
wild  beast.  Their  name,  Hyades,  is  derived  by 
the  ancients  from  their  father,  Hyas,  or  from  I lyes, 
a mystic  surname  of  Dionysus  ; or  according  to 
others,  from  their  position  in  the  heavens,  where  | 
they  formed  a figure  resembling  the  Greek  letter 
T.  The  Romans,  who  derived  it  from  5r,  a pig, 
translated  the  name  by  Suculae.  The  most  natural 
derivation  is  from  Zuv,  to  rain,  as  the  constellation 
of  the  Hyades,  when  rising  simultaneously  with 
the  sun,  announced  rainy  weather.  Hence  Horace 
speaks  of  the  tristes  Hyades  (Carm.  i.  3.  14). 

Hyampea.  [Parnassus.] 

HyampSlis  ('TdfiroAis : 'TajuroA/rrjr^  a town 
in  Phocis,  E.  of  the  Cephissns,  near  Cleonae,  was 
founded  by  the  Hyantes,  when  they  were  driven 
out  of  Boeotia  by  the  Cad  means  ; was  destroyed 
by  Xerxes  ; afterwards  rebuilt  ; and  again  de- 
stroyed by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyons.  — Cleonae, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Hyampolis,  is  called  by  Xeno- 
phon (HeU.  vi.  4.  § 2)  'YaqnroKirwv  rb  -npoiaruov. 
— Strabo  speaks  of  2 towns  of  the  name  of  Hyam- 
polis in  Phocis  ; but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
statement  is  correct. 

Hyantes  (*T atnsz).  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia.  from  which  country  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Cadmeans.  Part  of  the  Hyantes  emigrated 
to  Phocis  [ Hyampolis].  and  part  to  Aetolia.  The 
poets  use  the  adjective  Hyantius  as  equivalent  to 
Boeotian. 

Hyas  (*Tav),  the  name  of  the  father  and  the 
brother  of  the  Hyades.  The  father  was  married  to 
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Boeotia,  and  was  looked  upon  as  the  ancestor  of 
the  ancient  Hyantes.  His  son,  the  brother  of  the 
Hyades,  was  killed  in  Libya  by  a serpent,  a boar, 
or  a lion. 

Hybla  (*T£A ij : 'TSAaioy.  Hyblensis),  3 towns 
in  Sicily.  1.  Major  (y  fitifav  or  pty  d\y).on  the 
S.  slope  of  Mt.  Aetna  and  on  the  river  Svmaethus, 
was  originally  a town  of  the  Siculi.—  2.  Minor 
(y  fiutpd).  afterwards  called  Megan.  [Migara.] 
— 3.  Heraea,  in  the  S.  of  the  island,  on  the  road 
from  Syracuse  to  Agrigentum. — It  is  doubtful 
from  which  of  these  3 places  the  Hyblaean  honey 
came,  so  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

HybrSas  ('Y€ptas),  of  Mylasa  in  Caria,  a cele- 
brated orator,  contemporary  with  the  triumvir 
Anton  ius. 

Hycc&r&  (rb  "Tnnapa : *T KKopevs  : Afuro  di 
Carixi).  a town  of  the  Sieani  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  \V.  of  Panormus,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  sea  fish  Skkou.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  and  plundered,  and  its  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves,  B.c.  415.  Among  the  captives  was  the 
beautiful  Timandra,  the  mistress  of  Alcibiadet 
and  the  mother  of  Lais. 

Hydarnes  ('Tidps^r),  one  of  the  7 Persians 
who  conspired  against  the  Magi  in  b.  c.  521. 

Hydaspes  (‘T3<tnnjs : Jelum).  the  N.most  of 
the  5 great  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  which,  with 
the  Indus  itself,  water  the  great  plain  of  N. 
India,  which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hima- 
laya range,  and  which  is  now  called  the  Punjab. 
i.  e.  5 rivers.  The  Hydaspes  falls  into  the  Ace- 
sines  (Chenal).  which  also  receives,  from  the  S., 
first  the  Hydraotes  ( Ravee ),  and  then  the  Hy- 
phasis  (Betas,  and  lower  down,  Gharra ),  which 
has  previously  received,  on  the  S.  side,  the  Hesi- 
drus  or  Zaradrus  (Sutlej  or  Hesudru ) ; and  the 
Acesines  itself  falls  into  the  Indus.  These  5 rivers 
all  rise  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Emodi  M.  (Hima- 
laya). except  the  Sutlsj.  which,  like  the  Indus, 
rises  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  range.  They  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  Alexander's  campaign 
in  India:  his  great  victory  over  Porus  (b.  c.  327) 
was  gained  on  the  left  side  of  the  Hydaspes,  near, 
or  perhaps  upon,  the  scene  of  the  recent  battle  of 
ChillianwaUah ; and  the  Hyphasis  formed  the 
limit  of  his  progress.  The  epithet  “ fabulasus," 
which  Horace  applies  to  the  Hydaspes  ( Carm.  L 
22. 7)  refers  to  the  marvellous  stories  current  among 
the  Romans,  who  knew  next  to  nothing  about 
India;  and  the  u Modus  Hydaspes''  of  Virgil 
(Georg,  iv.  211)  is  merely  an  example  of  the 
vagueness  with  which  the  Roman  writers,  especially 
the  poets,  refer  to  the  countries  beyond  the  E. 
limit  of  the  empire. 

Hydra.  [Hkrculbs,  p.  308,  b.] 

Hydradtes  (‘Tbpadrys.  Strab.  "Tct peer  is : Parte). 
a river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Acesines.  [Hy- 
daspks.] 

Hydrea  ('TSpJa : 'TSpedrys : Hydra),  a small 
island  in  the  gulf  of  Hennione  off  Argolia,  of  no 
importance  in  antiquity,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
which  in  modem  times  played  a distinguished  part 
in  the  war  of  Greek  independence,  and  are  some 
of  the  best  sailors  in  Greece. 

Hydruntum  or  Hydrfls  (*T bpovs:  Hydrant!- 
nus : Otranto),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of 
Calabria,  situated  on  the  S.  E.  coast,  with  a good 
harbour,  and  near  a mountain  Hydras,  was  in  later 
times  a municipium.  Persons  frequently  crossed 
over  to  Epirus  from  this  port. 
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Hyettus  (‘Trrrris  : 'T^tt  »ov),  a final  1 town  in 
Boeotia  on  the  lake  Copais,  and  near  the  frontiers 
of  Locris. 

Hygiea  ('T*yf«io),  also  called  HygSa  or  Hygia, 
the  goddess  of  health,  and  a daughter  of  Aescu- 
lapius ; though  some  traditions  make  her  the  wife 
of  the  latter.  She  was  usually  worshipped  in  the 
temples  of  Aesculapius,  as  at  Argos,  where  the  2 
divinities  had  a celebrated  sanctuary,  at  Athens,  at 
Corinth,  &e.  At  Rome  there  was  a statue  of  her 
in  the  temple  of  Concordia.  In  works  of  art  she  is 
represented  as  a virgin  dressed  in  a long  robe,  and 
feeding  a serpent  from  a cup.  — Although  she  was 
originally  the  goddess  of  physical  health,  she  is 
sometimes  conceived  as  the  giver  or  protectress  of 
mental  health,  that  is,  she  appears  as  vyltui  ipptyvv 
(AeschyL  Eum.  522),  and  was  thus  identified  with 
Athena,  sumamrd  Hygiea. 

Hyginus.  1.  C.  J fill  us,  a Roman  grammarian,  was 
a native  of  Spain,  and  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  whose  freed  man  he  was.  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  have  perished.  — 2.  Hyginus 
Gromitlcus,  so  called  from  gruma,  an  instrument 
used  by  the  Agrimenaorea.  He  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  and  wrote  works  on  land  surveying  and 
castrametation,  of  which  considerable  fragments  are 
extant.— 3.  Hyginus,  the  author  of  2 extant  works ; 
1.  Fubultirum  Liber,  a series  of  short  mythological 
legends,  with  an  introductory  genealogy  of  divini- 
ties. Although  the  larger  portion  of  these  narratives 
has  been  copied  from  obvious  sources,  they  occa- 
sionally present  the  tales  under  new  forms  or  with 
new  circumstances.  2.  Poeiicon  Jstronomicon 
Libri  IV.  We  know  nothing  of  the  author  of  these 
2 works.  He  is  sometimes  identified  with  C.  Julius 
Hyginus,  the  freedman  of  Augustus,  but  he  must 
have  lived  at  a much  later  period.  Both  works  are 
included  in  the  Mytkographi  Latini  of  Muncker, 
Amst.  1681,  and  of  Van  Staveren,  Lug.  Bat.  1742. 

Hylaea  (‘TAcutj,  Herod.),  a district  in  Scythia, 
covered  with  wood,  is  the  peninsula  adjacent  to 
Taurica  on  the  N.W.,  between  the  rivers  Bory- 
sthenes  and  Hypacyria. 

Hylaeus  ('TAcuor),  that  is,  the  Woodman,  the 
name  of  an  Arcadian  centaur,  who  was  slain  by 
Atalante,  when  he  pursued  her.  According  to 
some  legends,  Hylaeus  fell  in  the  fight  against  the 
Lapithoc,  and  others  again  said  that  he  was  one 
of  the  centaurs  slain  by  Hercules. 

Hylas  (*TAar),  son  of  Tbeodarnas,  king  of  the 
Dryopes,  by  the  nymph  Menodice ; or,  according 
to  others,  son  of  Hercules,  Euphemus,  or  Ceyx. 
He  was  beloved  by  Hercules,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  On 
the  coast  of  Mysia,  Hylas  went  on  shore  to  draw 
water  from  a fountain  ; but  his  beauty  excited  the 
love  of  the  Naiads,  who  drew  him  down  into  the 
water,  and  he  was  never  seen  again.  Hercules 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  find  him ; and  when  he 
shouted  out  to  the  youth,  the  voice  of  Hylas  was 
heard  from  the  bottom  of  the  well  only  like  a faint 
echo,  whence  some  say  that  he  was  actually  meta- 
morphosed into  an  echo.  While  Hercules  was 
engaged  in  seeking  his  favourite,  the  Argonauts 
•ailed  away,  leaving  him  and  his  companion,  Poly- 
phemus, behind. 

H?li  (*TAtj,  nlsorTAai),  a small  town  in  Boeo- 
tia, situated  on  the  Hyllce,  which  was  called  after 
this  town,  and  into  which  the  river  Ismenus  flows. 

Hyllas,  a river  in  Bruttium,  separating  the  ter- 
ritories of  SyUoria  and  Croton. 
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Hyllce  (y  *TA wri)  Xtpyy),  a lake  in  Boeotia,  S. 
of  the  lake  Copais.  See  Hylk. 

Hyllcui  (■’TAucor,  "TAAucoj),  a small  river  in 
Argolis,  near  Troezen. 

Hyllue  (*TAAoj),  son  of  Hercale#  by  Deianlra. 
For  details  see  Hkraclidax. 

Hyllus  (*TAAot : Demtrji),  a river  of  Lydia, 
falling  into  the  Hernius  on  its  N.  side. 

Hymen  or  Hymenaeus  (T rfy  or  ‘Tpeycuos), 
the  god  of  marriage,  was  conceived  as  a handsome 
youth,  and  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  or  bridal  song. 
The  names  originally  designated  the  bridal  song 
itself,  which  was  subsequently  personified.  He  is 
described  ax  the  son  of  Apollo  and  a Muse,  either 
Calliope,  Urania,  or  Terpsichore.  Others  describe 
him  only  as  the  favourite  of  Apollo  or  Thamyris, 
and  call  him  a son  of  Magnes  and  Calliope,  or  of 
Dionysus  and  Aphrodite.  The  ancient  traditions, 
instead  of  regarding  the  god  as  a personification  of 
the  hymeneal  song,  speak  of  him  as  originally  a 
mortal,  respecting  whom  various  legends  were 
related.  The  Attic  legends  described  him  ns  a 
youth  of  such  delicate  beauty,  that  he  might  be 
taken  for  a girl.  He  fell  in  love  with  a maiden, 
who  refused  to  listen  to  him  ; but  in  the  disguise 
of  a girl  he  followed  her  to  Eleusis  to  the  festival 
of  Demeter.  The  maidens,  together  with  Hyme- 
naeus, were  carried  off  by  robbers  into  a distant 
and  desolate  country.  On  their  landing,  the  robbers 
laid  down  to  sleep,  and  were  killed  by  Hymenaeus, 
who  now  returned  to  Athens,  requesting  the  citi- 
zens to  give  him  his  beloved  in  marriage,  if  he  re- 
stored to  them  the  maidens  who  had  been  carried 
off  by  the  robbers.  His  request  was  granted,  and 
bis  marriage  was  extremely  happy.  For  this  reason 
he  was  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  songs.  According 
to  others  he  was  a youth,  who  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  his  house  on  his  wedding-day,  whence  he 
was  afterwards  invoked  in  bridal  songs,  in  order 
to  be  propitiated.  Some  related  that  at  the  wedding 
of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne  he  sang  the  bridal  hymn, 
but  lost  his  voice.  He  is  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  a youth,  but  taller  and  with  a more  serious 
expression  than  Eros,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
bridal  torch. 

Hymettu*  (*Tp ijrrbs),  a mountain  in  Attica, 
celebrated  for  its  marble  (Uymettiae  t rubes , Hor. 
Carm.  ii.  1 8.  3),  and  more  especially  for  its  honey. 
It  is  about  3 miles  S.  of  Athens,  and  forms  the 
commencement  of  the  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  S.  through  Attica.  It  is  now  called  Te/ovuni, 
and  by  the  Franks  Monte  Motto : the  part  of  the 
mountain  near  the  promontory  Zoster,  which  was 
called  in  ancient  times  Anhydrua  (5  "A wbpos,  sc. 
’Tpyrris),  or  the  Dry  Hymettus,  is  now  called 
MavrotvmL 

Hypacyris,  Hypac&ris,  orPac&ri*  ( Kanilskak ), 
a river  in  European  Sannatia,  which  flows  through 
the  country  of  the  nomad  Scythians,  and  falls  into 
the  Sinus  Carcinites  in  the  Euxinc  sea. 

Hypaea.  [Stoschadbs.] 

Hypaepa  (*Tvoi»o ; Tapaya),  a city  of  Lydia, 
on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt,  Tmoius,  near  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Caister. 

Hyp&na  ('Twdjoj:  rk  *Tirava:  'Twartbs),  a town 
in  Triphylian  Elis,  belonging  to  the  Pentapolis. 

Hyp&nia  (Bog),  a river  in  European  Sarniatia, 
rises,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  a lake,  flows  pa- 
rallel to  the  Borysthenea,  has  at  first  sweet,  then 
bitter  water,  and  falls  into  the  Euxine  sea  W.  of 
the  Borysthenea. 
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Hypata  (rck  "T Tara,  7/  'Trarn  : 'Tiraraior,  ‘Tra- 
r#uy : Neopatra,  Turk.  Batrajik),  a town  of  the 
Aenianes  in  Thessaly,  S.  of  the  Spercheus,  belonged 
in  later  times  to  the  Aetolian  league.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  town  were  notorious  for  witchcraft. 

Hypatia  (Twarla),  daughter  of  Theon,  by 
whom  she  was  instructed  in  philosophy  and  ma- 
thematics. She  soon  made  such  immense  progress 
in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  that  she  is  said 
to  have  presided  over  the  Neoplatonic  school  of 
Plotinus  at  Alexandria,  where  she  expounded  the 
principles  of  his  system  to  a numerous  auditory. 
She  appears  to  have  been  most  graceful,  modest, 
and  beautiful,  but  nevertheless  to  have  been  a 
victim  to  slander  and  falsehood.  She  was  accused 
of  too  much  familiarity  with  Orestes,  prefect  of 
Alexandria,  and  the  charge  spread  among  the 
clergy,  who  took  up  the  notion  that  she  interrupted 
the  friendship  of  Orestes  with  their  archbishop, 
Cyril.  In  consequence  of  this,  a number  of  them 
seized  her  in  the  street,  and  dragged  her  into  one  of 
the  churches,  where  they  tore  her  to  pieces,  a.  d.  415. 

Hypatodorus  (’TwardSupos),  a statuary  of 
Thebes,  flourished  B.C.  372. 

Hyperbolas  (*TW p6o\os),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gogue in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  of  servile 
origin,  and  was  frequently  satirized  by  Aristophanes 
and  the  other  comic  poets.  In  order  to  get  rid  ! 
either  of  Nicias  or  Alcibiades,  Hyperbolus  called 
for  the  exercise  of  the  ostracism.  But  the  parties 
endangered  combined  to  defeat  him,  and  the  vote 
of  exile  fell  on  Hyperbolus  himself : an  application 
of  that  dignified  punishment  by  which  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  so  debased  that  the  use  of  it 
was  never  recurred  to.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
was  murdered  by  the  oligarchs  at  Samos,  ac.  411. 

Hyperbdrei  or  -6i  (*Tj rtp€6ptoi,  'Trrtp€6ptioi), 
a fabulous  people,  the  earliest  mention  of  whom 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  sacred  legends  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  both  at  Delos  and  at 
Delphi.  In  the  earliest  Oreek  conception  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  as  embodied  by  the  poets,  they  were 
a blessed  people,  living  beyond  Ike  Ar.  wind  (inrtp- 
Soptoi,  fr.  inrip  and  Bop4cu),  and  therefore  not  ex- 
posed to  its  cold  blasts,  in  a land  of  perpetual  sun- 
shine, which  produced  abundant  fruits,  on  which 
the  people  lived,  abstaining  front  animal  food.  In 
innocence  and  peace,  free  from  disease  and  toil  and 
care,  ignorant  of  violence  and  war,  they  spent  a 
long  and  happy  life,  in  the  due  and  cheerful  ob- 
servance of  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  visited  their 
country  soon  after  his  birth,  and  spent  a whole 
year  among  them,  dancing  and  singing,  liefore  he 
returned  to  Delphi.  The  poets  related  further 
how  the  sun  only  rose  once  a year  and  set  once  a 
year,  upon  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  year  was  thus 
divided,  at  the  equinoxes,  into  a 6 months*  day  and 
a 6 months*  night,  and  they  were  therefore  said  to 
sow  in  the  morning,  to  reap  at  noon,  to  gather 
their  fruits  in  the  evening,  and  to  store  them  up 
at  night : how,  too,  their  natural  life  lasted  fOOO 
3*ear»,  but  if  any  of  them  was  satiated  with  its 
unbroken  enjoyment,  he  threw  himself,  crowned 
and  anointed,  from  a sacred  rock  into  the  sea.  The 
Delian  legends  told  of  offerings  sent  to  Apollo  by 
the  Hyperboreans,  first  by  the  hands  of  virgins 
named  Arge  and  Opis  (or  Hecaerge),  and  then  by 
Laodice  and  Hyperoche,  escorted  by  5 men  called 
PerphereSs ; amt  lastly,  as  their  messengers  did 
not  return,  they  sent  the  offerings  packed  in  wheat- 
straw,  and  the  sacred  package  was  forwarded  from 
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people  to  people  till  it  reached  Delos.  If  these 
legends  are  based  on  any  geographical  relations  *t 
all,  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  which 
regards  them  as  pointing  to  regions  N.  of  Greece 
(the  N.  part  of  Thessaly  especially)  as  the  chief 
original  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Naturally 
enough,  as  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
extended,  they  moved  back  the  Hyperboreans 
further  and  further  into  the  unknown  parts  of  the 
earth  ; and,  of  those  who  sought  to  fix  their  pre- 
cise locality,  some  placed  them  in  the  extreme  W. 
of  Europe,  near  the  Pyraiaean  mountains  and  the 
supposed  sources  of  the  Ister,  and  thus  they  came 
to  be  identified  with  the  Celtae  ; while  others 
placed  them  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Europe,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Hyperborens  Oceanus,  beyond  the 
fabulous  Grypes  and  Arimaspi,  who  themselves 
lived  beyond  the  Scythians.  The  latter  opinion  at 
length  prevailed  ; and  then,  the  religious  aspect  of 
the  fable  being  gradually  lost  sight  of,  the  term 
Hyperborean  came  to  mean  only  most  northerly,  as 
when  Virgil  and  Horace  speak  of  the  * Hyper- 
boreae  orae  **  and  u Hvperborei  campi.**  The 
fable  of  the  Hyperboreans  may  probably  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  tradition 
of  an  original  period  of  innocence,  happiness,  and 
immortality,  existed  among  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  world. 

Hyperbdrei  Montes  was  originally  the  mythical 
name  of  an  imaginary  range  of  mountains  in  the 
N.  of  the  earth  [Hvperborei],  and  was  after- 
wards applied  by  the  geographers  to  various  chains, 
as,  for  example,  the  Caucasus,  the  Rhipaei  Montes, 
and  others. 

Hyperidei  (‘Twsprilb)*  or  'TTfp/Srjt),  one  of 
the  10  Attic  orators,  was  the  son  of  Glancippus, 
and  belonged  to  the  Attic  deraus  of  Colly tus.  He 
was  a pupil  of  Plato  in  philosophy,  and  of  Demos- 
thenes in  oratory.  He  was  & friend  of  Demosthenes, 
and  with  him  and  Lycurgus  was  at  the  head  of 
the  anti-Macedonian  party.  He  is  first  mentioned 
about  a c.  358,  when  he  and  his  son  equipped  2 
triremes  at  their  own  expense  in  order  to  serve 
against  Euboea,  and  from  this  time  to  his  death 
he  continued  a stedfast  friend  to  the  patriotic  cause. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  Hyperides  took 
an  active  part  in  organising  that  confederacy  of  the 
Greeks  against  Antipater,  which  produced  the 
Lamian  war.  Upon  the  defeat  of  the  confederates 
at  the  battle  of  Crannon  in  the  following  year 
(322),  Hyperidea  fled  to  Aegina,  where  he  was 
slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater.  The  number 
of  orations  attributed  to  Hyperides  was  77  ; but 
none  of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  His  oratory 
was  graceful  and  powerful,  holding  a middle  place 
between  that  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes. 

Hyperion  (*T rtpltev),  a Titan,  son  of  Uranus 
and  Ge,  and  married  to  his  sister  Thia,  or  Eury* 
phaessa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Helios, 
Selene,  and  Eos.  Homer  uses  the  name  as  a pa- 
tronymic of  Helios,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to 
Hyperionion  or  Hyperionides ; and  Homer's  example 
is  imitated  also  by  other  poets.  [Helios.] 

Hypennnestra  (’Trepiivbarpa).  L Daughter 
of  Thestius  and  Kurythemis,  wife  of  Oicles,  and 
mother  of  Amphiaraus.  — 2.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Dnnaus  and  wife  of  Lynceus.  [Dana us  ; 
Lynckcb.] 

Hyph&sis  or  Hyp&aia  or  Hypknis  ('T^potri*, 

raais,  "Travis : Betas,  and  O' hurra),  a river  o 
India.  [Hydaspes.] 
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Hyplua  (*Twtos),  a river  and  mountain  in  Bi- 
thynia. 

Hypsas  (*Tt pas\  2 rivers  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Sicily. one  between  Selinus  and  Thermae  Selinuntiae 
(now  Belici)  and  the  other  near  Agrigentum  (now 
Fiume  d ratio). 

Hypaeus  ( 'T^sur),  son  of  Penfcas  and  Creuaa, 
was  king  of  the  Lapithae,  and  father  of  Cyrene. 

Hypsiclea  (‘TtyocATf*),  of  Alexandria,  a Greek 
mathematician,  who  is  usually  said  to  have  lived 
about  a.  D.  160,  but  who  ought  not  to  be  placed 
earlier  than  a.  d.  550.  The  only  work  of  his 
extant,  is  entitled  Ilepl  Tys  tuv  faSlvy  iyatpopat, 
published  with  the  Optics  of  Heliodorus  at  Paris, 
1567.  He  is  supposed  however  to  have  added  the 
1 4 th  and  15th  books  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 

HypalpjFla  ('ItyiiruAif),  daughter  of  Thoas,  king 
of  Lemnos.  When  the  Lemnian  women  killed  all 
the  men  in  the  island,  because  they  had  taken 
some  female  Thracian  slaves  to  their  beds,  Hypsi- 
pyle  saved  her  father.  [Thoas.]  She  then  became 
queen  of  Lemnos  ; and  when  the  Argonauts  landed 
there  shortly  afterwards,  she  bore  twin  sons  to  Jason, 
Euneus  and  Nebrophonus,  also  called  Deiphilusor 
Thoas.  The  Lemnian  women  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  Thoas  was  alive,  whereupon  they  com- 
pelled Hypsipyle  to  quit  the  island.  On  her  flight 
she  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates  and  sold  to  the 
Nemean  king  Lycurgua,  who  entrusted  to  her  care 
his  son  Archemorus  or  Opheltes.  [Archrmorus.] 

Hypsfls  (T^oOj,  -oJktoj),  a town  in  Arcadia, 
on  a mountain  of  the  same  name. 

Hyrcania  (<Tp*cma ; 'Tptrtb'tor,  Hyrc&nuj : Ma- 
zanderan ),  a province  of  the  ancient  Persian  Em- 
pire, on  the  S.  and  S.E.  shores  of  the  Caspian  or 
Hyrcanian  Sea,  and  separated  by  mountains  on  the 
S.,  and  E.,  from  Media,  Parthia,  and  Mar- 
giana.  Its  valleys  were  very  fertile  ; and  it  flou- 
rished most  under  the  Parthians,  whose  kings 
often  resided  in  it  during  the  summer. 

Hyrcanum  or  -ium  Mare.  [Carpium  Mare.] 

Hyrc&nus  ('T pKav6i).  1.  Joannes,  prince  and 
high-priest  of  the  Jew's,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Simon  Maccabaeus,  the  restorer  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Judaea.  He  succeeded  to  his  father’s 
power  b.c.  135.  He  was  at  first  engaged  in  war 
with  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  who  invaded  Jndaea, 
and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  In  133  he  concluded 
a peace  with  Antiochus,  on  the  condition  of  paying 
an  annual  tribute.  Owing  to  the  civil  wars  in 
Syria  between  the  several  claimants  to  the  throne, 
the  power  of  Hyrcanus  steadily  increased  ; and  at 
length  he  took  Samaria,  and  raxed  it  to  the  ground 
(109),  notwithstanding  the  army  which  Antiochus 
IX . Cyxicenus  had  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  city. 
Hyrcanus  died  in  106.  Although  he  did  not 
assume  the  title  of  king,  he  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  monarchy  of  Jndaea,  which 
continued  in  his  family  till  the  accession  of  Herod. 
— 2.  High-priest  and  king  of  the  Jews,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and  his  wife, 
Alexandra.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  (78)  the 
royal  authority  devolved  upon  Alexandra,  who  ap- 
pointed Hyrcanus  to  the  high-priesthood.  Alex- 
andra reigned  9 years  ; and  upon  her  death  in  69, 
Hyrcanus  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  but  was 
quickly  attacked  by  his  younger  brother  Aristobu- 
lus,  who  possessed  more  energy  and  ambition  than 
Hyrcanus.  In  the  following  year  (68)  Hyrcanus 
was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  took  refuge  with 
Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Pctraea.  That  monarch 
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assembled  an  army,  with  which  he  invaded  Judaea 
in  order  to  restore  Hyrcanus.  He  defeated  Aris- 
tobulus,  and  blockaded  him  in  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem. Aristobulus,  however,  gained  over  by 
bribes  and  promises  Pompey's  lieutenant,  M. 
Scaurus,  wdio  had  arrived  at  Damascus,  and  who 
now  ordered  Aretas  and  Hyrcanus  to  withdraw 
from  Judaea  (64).  The  next  year  Pompey  him- 
self arrived  in  Syria:  he  reversed  the  decision  of 
Scaurus,  carried  away  Aristohulus  as  a prisoner  to 
Rome,  and  reinstated  Hyrcanus  in  the  high -priest- 
hood, with  the  authority,  though  not  the  name,  of 
royalty.  Hyrcanus,  however,  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  newly  recovered  sovereignty  in  quiet.  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Aristobulus,  and  subsequently 
Aristobulus  himself,  escaped  from  Rome,  and  ex- 
cited dangerous  revolts,  which  were  only  quelled 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  The  real 
government  was  now  in  the  able  hands  of  Antipater, 
the  father  of  Herod,  who  rendered  such  important 
services  to  Caesar  during  the  Alexandrian  war  (47), 
that  Caesar  made  him  procurator  of  Judaea,  leaving 
to  Hyrcanus  the  title  of  higb-priesf.  Although 
Antipater  was  poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of 
Hyrcanus  (43),  the  latter  was  a man  of  such  feeble 
character,  that  he  allowed  Herod  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and  to  succeed  to  his 
father’s  power  and  influence.  The  Parthians,  on 
their  invasion  of  Syria,  carried  away  Hyrcanus  as 
prisoner  < 40).  He  was  treated  with  much  liberality 
by  the  Parthian  king,  and  allowed  to  live  in  perfect 
freedom  at  Babylon.  Here  he  remained  for  some 
years  ; but  having  at  length  received  an  invitation 
from  Herod,  who  had  meanwhile  established  him- 
self on  the  throne  of  Judaea,  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  consent  of  the  Parthian  king.  He 
was  treated  with  respect  by  Herod  till  the  battle 
of  Actium  ; when  Herod,  fearing  lest  Augustus 
might  place  Hyrcanus  on  the  throne,  accused  him 
of  a treasonable  correspondence  with  the  king  of 
Arabia,  and  on  this  pretext  put  him  to  death  (30). 

HjWa  (*Tpfa : ‘Tpisdr,  ‘Tpwlrni).  L A town 
in  Boeotia  near  Tanagra,  was  in  the  earliest  times 
a place  of  importance,  but  afterwards  sunk  into  in- 
significance. 2.  A town  in  Apulia.  [Uria.] 

Hyriena  (‘Tpuos),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Alcyone, 
king  of  Hyria  in  Boeotia,  husband  of  Clonia,  and 
father  of  Nycteus,  Lycus,  and  Orion.  Respecting 
his  treasures  see  Agamedes. 

Hyrmlna  (*T p/xlrn),  a town  in  Elis,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  bnt  of  which  all  trace  had  disappeared 
in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Near  it  was  the  promon- 
tory Hyrmina  or  Hormina  (C  Chiarenxa). 

Hyrinlne  (fT;^iyyj)9  daughter  of  Neleus,  or 
Nycteus,  wife  of  Phorbas,  and  mother  of  Actor. 

Hyrt&cufl  (*Tpraicos),aTrojan,  to  whom  Priam 
gave  his  first  wife  Arisba,  when  he  married  He- 
cuba. Homer  makes  him  the  father  of  Asius, 
hence  called  Hyrtacidet.  — In  Virgil  Nisus  and 
Hippocoon  are  also  represented  as  sons  of  Hyrtacus. 

Hysiae  (‘Ttrial).  1.  a town  in  Ar- 

golis,  S.  of  Argos,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  — 2.  (‘T<rif or),  a town  in 
Boeotia,  E.  of  Plataene,  called  by  Herodotus  (v. 
74)  a denius  of  Attica,  but  probably  belonging  to 
Pintacae. 

Hystaspea  (‘ToTthnnjr ; in  Persian,  Goshtasp, 
Gustasp,  Histasp,  or  Wistasp).  1.  Son  of  Arsames, 
and  father  of  Darius  I.,  was  a member  of  the  Per- 
sian royal  house  of  the  Acbaemcnidae.  He  was 
satrap  of  Persia  under  Cambyses,  and  probably 
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under  Cyrus  also. — 2.  Son  of  Darius  I.  and 
Atossa,  commanded  the  Bactrians  and  Sacao  in 
the  army  of  his  brother  Xerxes. 

L 

Iacchus  f'laKxor),  the  solemn  name  of  Bacchus 
in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  whose  name  was  de- 
rived from  the  boisterous  song,  called  Iacchus.  In 
these  mysteries  Iacchus  was  regarded  as  the  son  of 
Zeus  and  Demeter,  and  was  distinguished  from 
the  Theban  Bacchus  (Dionysus), the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Semele.  In  some  traditions  Iacchus  is  even  called 
a son  of  Bacchus,  but  in  others  the  2 are  identified. 
On  the  6th  day  of  the  Eleusinian  festival  (the  20th  of j 
Boedromion)  the  statue  of  Iacchus  was  carried  from 
the  temple  of  Demeter  across  the  Thriasian  plain 
to  Eleusis,  accompanied  by  a numerous  and  riotous 
procession  of  the  initiated,  who  sang  the  Iacchus, 
carried  mystic  baskets,  and  danced  to  the  sound  of 
cymbals  and  trumpets. 

Iadera  or*  I&der  (Iadertlnus : Old  Zara\  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  with  a good  harbour, 
and  a Roman  colony  under  the  name  of  M Colonia 
Claudia  Augusta  Felix.'1 

IalSmus  ('IdAfpor),  a similar  personification  to 
that  of  Linus,  and  hence  called  a son  of  Apollo  and 
Calliope,  and  the  inventor  of  the  song  Ialemus, 
which  tvas  a kind  of  dirge,  and  is  only  mentioned 
os  sung  on  most  melancholy  occasions. 

IalmSnua  (’IclA/uror),  son  of  Ares  and  Astv- 
oche.  and  brother  of  Ascalaphus,  was  a native  of 
the  Boeotian  Orchomenos.  He  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts and  a suitor  of  Helena.  After  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  he  wandered  about  with  the 
Orchomeni&ns,  and  founded  colonies  in  Colchis. 

I&iysua  (IdAi/cror),  one  of  the  3 very  ancient 
Dorian  cities  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  one  of 
the  6 original  members  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis 
[Doris],  stood  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island, 
about  60  stadia  S.W.  of  Rhodes.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  Ialysua, 
•on  of  Ccrcaphus,  and  grandson  of  Helios. 

I&mbe  (’IefyttfTj),  a Thracian  woman,  daughter 
of  Pan  and  Echo,  and  a slave  of  Mctanira.  When 
Demeter,  in  search  of  her  daughter,  arrived  in 
Attica,  and  visited  the  house  of  Metanira,  Iambc 
cheered  the  mournful  goddess  by  her  jokes. 

Iambllchus  (’Idfi^Aixos).  1.  A Syrian  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  wrote  a 
romance  in  the  Greek  language,  entitled  Babylonica, 
The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  an  epitome  of  it  is  pre- 
served by  Photiua.  — 2.  A celebrated  Neo- Pla- 
tonic philosopher,  was  born  at  Chalcis  in  Coele- 
Syria.  He  resided  in  Syria  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  probably  before  a.  d.  333.  He  was  in- 
ferior in  judgment  and  learning  to  the  earlier  Neo- 
Platonists,  Plotinus  and  Porphyry  ; and  he  intro- 
duced into  his  system  many  of  the  superstitions  and 
mysteries  of  the  E^  by  means  of  which  he  endea- 
voured to  check  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The 
extant  works  of  Iamblichus  are  : I.  n<pi  TlvBayb- 
pov  a/psVcwf,  on  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoms.  It 
was  intended  as  a preparation  for  the  study  of 
Plato,  and  consisted  originally  of  10  books,  of 
which  5 only  arc  extant  1.  The  1st  book  contains 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  and  though 
compiled  without  care,  it  is  yet  of  value,  as  the 
otuer  works,  from  which  it  is  taken,  ore  lost 
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Edited  by  Knster,  Amstcrd.  1707  ; and  bgKiess, 
ling.  Lips.  1815.  2.  nporpnrriKol  \6yoi  tis  <pi\o~ 
<ro<piavt  forms  a sort  of  introduction  to  the  study 
of  Plato.  Edited  by  Kiessling,  Lips.  1813,  8vo. 
3.  Ilepl  KOivrjs  path)  par  iktis  ixi<m)prjSy  contains 
many  fragments  of  the  works  of  early  Pythagoreans. 
Edited  by  Fries,  Copenhagen,  1790.  4.  Utpi  rij r 
Niko/uIxov  OLpidnTjriKTis  turayotyfis.  Edited  by 
Tennulius,  Deventer  and  Arnheim,  1668.  5.  Tck 
&(o\oyovnfva  tt/s  bpiBpvrrtKrjs.  Edited  by  Ast, 
Lips.  1817.  — II.  riepl  pv<rrrjpluv%  written  to  prove 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldaeaa 
theology.  Edited  by  Gale,  Oxon.  1678.  Iambli- 
chus wrote  other  works  which  are  lost.  — 3.  A 
later  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  of  Apamea,  a con- 
temporary of  the  emperor  Julian  and  of  Libanius. 

Iamidae.  [Iamus.] 

Iam n la  (Tcffipcia  ; ’lapvia:  ’lapytlrijs  : O.  T. 
Jabneel,  Jabneh  : I buck  or  Gal  nth ),  a consider- 
; able  city  of  Palestine,  between  Diospolis  and 
! A lotus,  near  the  coast,  with  a good  harbour,  was 
taken  by  King  Uxziah  from  the  Philistines. 
Pompev  united  it  to  the  province  of  Syria.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  became  the  seat  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  of  a celebrated  school  of  Jewish 
learning. 

Iamus  f'lajwj),  son  of  Apollo  and  Evadne,  re- 
ceived the  art  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  and  was 
regarded  ns  the  ancestor  of  the  famous  family  of 
seers,  the  Iamidae  at  Olympia. 

I&nlra  ('Idpeiga),  one  of  the  Nereids. 

Ian  the  (Tdpfbj).  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tcthy6,  and  one  of  the  playmates  of  Persephone. 
— 2.  Daughter  of  Tclestes  of  Crete,  beloTed  by 
Iphis. 

Iapetus  flaxe-rds),  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of 
Uranus  and  Ge,  married  Asia  or  Clymene,  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Oceanus,  and  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Atlas,  Prometheus,  Epimetbeus, 
and  Menoetius.  He  was  imprisoned  with  Cronus 
in  Tartarus.  Being  the  father  of  Prometheus,  he 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  ancestor  of  the 
human  race.  His  descendants,  Prometheus,  Atlas, 
and  others,  are  often  designated  by  the  patronymics 
Iapttidac  («),  Iapetionidiu  («),  and  the  feminine 
Japetionis. 

Iapydes  ('Idiru5«r  or  ’IdwoJ* j),  a warlike  and 
barbarous  people  in  the  N.  of  Illyricum,  between 
the  rivers  Arsia  and  Tedanius,  were  a mixed  race, 
partly  Illyrian  and  partly  Celtic,  who  tattooed 
their  bodies.  They  were  subdued  by  Augustus. 
Their  country  was  called  Iapydla. 

I&pjgla  (Taxiryia  : Tdxiryss),  the  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  S.  of  Apulia,  from  Tarentum 
and  Brundusium  to  the  Prom.  Iapyglum  (C. 
Leuca)  ; though  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Apulia.  [Apulia.]  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  mythical  Iapyx. 

I&pyx  (Tain>£).  L Son  of  Lycaon  and  brother 
of  Daunius  and  Peucetius,  who  went  as  leaders  of 
a colony  to  Italy.  According  to  others,  he  was  a 
Cretan,  and  a brother  af  Icadiut,  or  a son  of 
Daedalus  and  a Cretan  woman,  from  whom  the 
Cretans  who  migrated  to  Italy  derived  the  name 
of  Iapyges.  — 2.  The  W.N. \V.  wind,  blowing 
off  the  coast  of  Iapygia  (Apulia),  in  the  S.  of 
Italy,  and  consequently  favourable  to  persons 
crossing  over  to  Greece.  It  was  the  same  os  the 
apywTtis  of  the  Greeks. 

Iarbaa  or  Hiarbas,  king  of  the  Gaetulians,  and 
son  of  Jupiter  Ammon  by  a Libyan  nymph,  sued 
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IARDANES. 

in  rain  for  the  hand  of  Dido  in  marriage.  For 
detail*  see  Dido. 

Iard&nea  (’lapScbnjj),  a king  of  Lydia,  and 
father  of  Omphale,  who  is  hence  called  lardanit. 

Iardanes  or  Iardinxui  (‘lapSdvtjs,  ’Idptavos). 

1.  (Jordan),  a river  in  Elis.  — 2.  A river  in  the 
N.  of  Crete,  which  flowed  near  the  town  Cydonia. 

Iasion  or  I&slua  (’I curitev,  'I curios),  son  of  Zeus 
and  Electro,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  or  son  of 
Corythus  and  Electra.  At  the  wedding  of  his 
sister  Harmonia,  Demeter  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  in  a thrice-ploughed  field  (rpfa-oXos)  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Pluton  or  Plutus  in 
Crete  ; Zeus  in  consequence  killed  laaion  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  Others  represent  him  as  living 
to  an  advanced  age  as  the  husband  of  Demeter. 
In  some  traditions  Iasion  and  his  brother  Dardanus 
are  said  to  have  carried  the  palladium  to  Somo- 
thrace,  and  there  to  have  been  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter  by  Zeus.  Others  relate  that 
Iasion,  being  inspired  by  Demeter  and  Cora  (Pro- 
serpina), travelled  about  in  Sicily  and  many  other 
countries,  and  everywhere  taught  the  people  the 
mysteries  of  Demeter. 

Iasis,  i.e.  Atalante,  the  daughter  of  Iasius. 

Iaso  flcurw),  i.  e.  Recovery,  a daughter  of 
Aesculapius,  or  Amphiaraus,  and  sister  of  Hvgiea, 
was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  recovery. 

lasting  or  Iasslcns  8inus  (’Icurwchr  k6\vos: 
Gulf  of  MandeJiyek),  a large  gulf  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Caria,  between  the  peninsulae  of  Miletus  and 
Myndus  ; named  after  the  city  of  Iassus,  and  called 
Bargylieticus  Sinus  (hupyvKniTucbs  Kikroi)  from 
another  city  which  stood  upon  it,  namely,  Bargylia. 

Iassus  or  Iastui  ('Ituroot,  "latroi : ‘latrtvs : 
Asyn-Kalessi,  Ru.),  a city  ol  Caria,  on  the  Iassius 
Sinus,  founded  by  Argives  and  further  colonised 
by  Milesians. 

Iasus  (’'Icuros).  L An  Arcadian,  son  of  Lycur- 
gus  and  Cleopbile  or  Eurynome,  brother  of  An- 
cavus,  husband  of  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Mi* 
nyas,  and  lather  of  Atalante.  He  is  likewise 
called  Iasius  and  Iasion.  — 2.  Father  of  Amphion, 
and  king  of  the  Minyans. 

Iazyget  j),a  powerful  Sarmatian  people, 

who  originally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontns 
Euxinus  and  the  Palus  Maeotig,  but  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  settled  near  the  Quadi  in  Dacia,  in  the 
country  bounded  by  the  Danube,  the  Theisa,  and 
the  Sarmatian  mountains.  They  are  generally 
called  Sarmaiae  Iazyget  or  simply  Sarmatae,  but 
Ptolemy  gives  them  the  name  of  Iazyget  Metanasiae, 
on  account  of  their  migration.  The  Iaayges  were 
in  close  alliance  with  the  Quadi,  along  with  whom 
they  frequently  attacked  the  Roman  dominions, 
especially  Moesia  and  Pannonia.  In  the  5th  cen- 
tury they  were  conquered  by  the  Goths. 

Iberia  (’I Sijpia : S.  part  of  Georgia ),  a country 
of  Asia,  in  the  centre  of  the  isthmus  between  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  was  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Caucasus,  on  the  W.  by  Colchis,  on  the  E. 
by  Albania,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia.  It  was 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountains,  through 
which  there  were  only  4 passes.  Sheltered  by 
these  mountains  and  watered  by  the  Cyrus  (Kour) 
and  its  upper  tributaries,  it  was  famed  for  a fertility 
of  which  its  modern  name  (from  riwpyos)  remains 
a witness.  Its  inhabitants,  Iberes  (*'1  Slopes)  or 
Iberi,  were,  and  are  still,  among  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  the  Caucasian  race.  The  ancients 
believed  them  to  be  of  the  same  family  as  the  [ 
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Assyrians  and  Medes.  whom  they  were  thought  to 
resemble  in  their  customs.  They  were  more  civi- 
lised than  their  neighbours  in  Colchis  and  Albania, 
and  were  divided  into  4 castes:  1.  the  nobles,  from 
whom  2 kings  were  chosen  ; 2.  the  priests,  who 
were  also  the  magistrates ; 3.  the  soldiers  and  hus- 
bandmen ; 4.  the  slaves,  who  performed  all  public 
and  mechanical  work.  The  chief  employment  of 
the  Iberians  was  agriculture.  The  Romans  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  country  through  the 
expedition  of  Pompcy,  in  B.  c.  65 ; and  under 
Trajan  it  was  subjected  to  Rome.  In  the  5th 
century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Persian  king. 
Sapor. — No  connection  can  be  traced  between  the 
Iberians  of  Asia  and  those  of  Spain. 

Iberos  C'lfrjpos  or  ‘'lirjp : Ebro),  the  principal 
river  in  the  N.E.  of  Spain,  rises  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cantabri  near  Juliobriga,  flows  S.E. 
through  a great  plain  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  M.  Idubeda,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Dertoaa,  after  forming  a Delta. 

Ibsens  ( ‘'IGt/itov),  a Greek  lyric  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Rhegium,  and  spent  the  best  part  of  his 
life  at  Samos,  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  about 
a.  c.  540.  It  is  related  that  travelling  through  a 
desert  place  near  Corinth,  he  was  murdered  by 
robbers,  but  before  he  died  he  called  upon  a flock 
of  cranes  that  happened  to  fly  over  him  to  avenge 
his  death.  Soon  afterwards,  when  the  people  of 
Corinth  were  assembled  in  the  theatre,  the  cranes 
appeared ; and  one  of  the  murderers,  who  happened 
to  be  present, cried  out  involuntarily,44  Behold  the 
avengers  of  lbycus  : M and  thus  were  the  authors 
of  the  crime  detected.  The  phrase  al  I §6kov  yi. 
pafoi  passed  into  a proverb.  The  poetry  of  Ibvcus 
was  chiefly  erotic,  and  partook  largely  of  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  character.  In  his  dialect  there  was 
a mixture  of  the  Doric  and  Aeolic.  In  antiquity 
there  were  7 books  of  his  lyric  poems,  of  which 
only  a few  fragments  now  remain. 

Ic&rla  or  Ic&rius  (’Ixapla,  ’Ihdptos : ’I naptevs), 
a mountain  and  a demus  in  Attiea,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Aegeis,  where  Dionysus  is  said  to  have 
taught  Icarius  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

Ic&rioa  (‘iKdpior),  also  called  Icarus  or  Ica- 
rion.  1.  An  Athenian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Pandion,  and  hospitably  received  Dionysus  on  his 
arrival  in  Attica.  The  god  m return  taught  him 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Icarius  made  a pre- 
sent of  some  wine  to  peasants,  who  became  intoxi- 
cated by  it,  and  thinking  that  they  were  poisoned 
by  Icarius,  slew  him,  and  threw  his  body  into  a 
well,  or  buried  it  under  a tree.  His  daughter  Eri- 
gone,  after  a long  search,  found  his  grave,  to  which 
she  was  conducted  by  his  faithful  dog  Maera. 
From  grief  she  hung  herself  on  the  tree  under 
which  he  was  buried.  Zeus  or  Dionysus  placed 
her  and  Icarius  among  the  stars,  making  Erigone 
the  Virgin , Icarius  Ifooiet  or  A rdurut , and  Maera 
Frocyon  or  the  little  dog.  Hence  the  latter  is 
called  Icarxut  canit.  The  god  then  punished  the 
ungrateful  Athenians  with  madness,  in  which 
condition  the  Athenian  maidens  hung  themselves 
as  Erigone  had  done.  The  Athenians  propitiated 
Icarius  and  Erigone  by  the  institution  of  the  festi- 
val of  the  Aeora.  (See  Did.  of  A ntiq.  t.  v.)  — 2. 
A Lacedaemonian,  son  of  Perieres  and  Gorgo- 
ph«5ne,  and  brother  of  Tyndareus.  Others  called  him 
grandson  of  Perieres,  snd  son  of  Oebalus.  When 
Icarius  and  Tyndareus  were  expelled  from  Lace- 
daemon by  their  half-brother  Hippocoon,  Icarius 
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went  to  Acamania,  and  there  became  the  father  of 
Penelope,  and  of  several  other  children.  He 
afterwards  returned  to  Lacedaemon.  Since  there 
were  many  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  he 
promised  to  give  her  to  the  hero  who  should  con- 
quer in  a foot-race.  Ulysses  won  the  prise,  and 
was  betrothed  to  Penelope.  Icarius  tried  to  per- 
suade his  daughter  to  remain  with  him,  and  not 
accompany  Ulysses  to  Ithaca.  Ulysses  allowed 
her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  whereupon  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  veil  to  hide  her  blushes,  and  thus 
intimated  that  she  would  follow  her  husband. 
Icarius  then  desisted  from  further  entreaties,  and 
erected  a statue  of  Modesty  on  the  spot. 

Ic&rua  (*lKapos),  son  of  Daedalus.  [Daedalus.] 

Icarus  orlcSrla  ('Iitapor,  'luapla : Nikaria)fnn 
island  of  the  Aegean  Sea  ; one  of  the  Sporades  ; 
W.  of  Samos;  called  also  Doliche  (tioKixfl, 
island).  Its  common  name,  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding sea,  Icarium  Mare,  were  derived  from  the 
myth  of  Icarus.  It  was  first  colonised  by  the 
Milesians,  but  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Samians, 
who  fed  their  herds  on  its  rich  pastures. 

Iccius,  a friend  of  Horace,  who  addressed  to 
him  an  ode  (Cam.  i.29),  and  an  epistle  (Ep.  i. 
12).  The  ode  was  written  in  B.  c.  25,  when  Iccius 
was  preparing  to  join  Aelius  Gallus  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Arabia.  The  epistle  was  composed  about 
10  years  afterwards,  when  Iccius  had  become  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa's  steward  in  Sicily.  In  both  poems 
Horace  reprehends  pointedly,  but  delicately,  in 
Iccius  an  inordinate  desire  for  wealth. 

Iceni,  called  Bimini  (Jtptrol)  by  Ptolemy,  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people  in  Britain,  who 
dwelt  N.  of  the  Trinobantea,  in  the  modern  counties 
nf  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Their  revolt  from  the 
Romans,  under  their  heroic  queen  BoadicCa,  is  ce- 
lebrated in  history.  [Boadicea.]  Their  chief 
town  was  Venta  Icenorum  (Gutter),  about  3 
miles  from  Norwich. 

Ichnae  ("Igm : 'lx*™01)*  !•  A town  in 

Bottiaea  in  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Axius.~2.  A town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  ce- 
lebrated for  its  worship  of  Themis,  who  was  hence 
sumnmed  Ichnaea. 

Ichnae  or  Ischnae  ’'I<rxwu).  a Greek 

city  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  founded  by  the 
Macedonians,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  be- 
tween Crassns  and  the  Parthians,  in  which  the 
former  gained  the  victory.  According  to  Appian. 
the  Parthians  soon  after  defeated  the  Romans  near 
the  same  spot. 

Ichthyophigi  (’IxBwwpdyoi,  i.e.  FitJi-eaicrs\ 
was  a vague  descriptive  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  various  peoples  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
of  whom  they  knew  but  little.  Thus  we  find 
Ichthyophagi:  1.  in  the  extreme  S.  E.  of  Asia,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sinae : 2.  on  the  coast  of  Ge- 
drosia  : 3.  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix:  4. 
in  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  above 
Egypt : 5.  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa. 

Itilltt*.  1.  Bp.,  w'os  one  of  the  3 envoys  sent 
by  the  plebeians,  after  their  secession  to  the  Sacred 
Mount,  to  treat  with  the  senate,  u.c.  494.  He 
was  thrice  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs,  namely,  in 
49*2, 481,  and  471.— 2.  L.,  a man  of  great  energy 
and  eloquence,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  456,  when 
he  claimed  for  the  tribunes  the  right  of  convoking 
the  senate,  and  also  carried  the  important  law  for 
the  assignment  of  the  Aventine  (t le  A veutino  puhli - 
condo)  to  the  plebs.  In  the  following  year  (455), , 
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he  was  again  elected  tribune.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  in  the  outbreak  against  the  decem- 
virs, 449.  Virginia  had  been  betrothed  to  him, 
and  he  boldly  defended  her  cause  before  App. 
Claudius  ; and  when  at  length  she  fell  by  her 
father's  hand,  Icilius  hurried  to  the  army  which 
was  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Sabines,  and 
prevailed  upon  them  to  desert  the  government. 

Icdnlum  ('Utviov  : 'bronco* : Komyek),  the 
capital  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was,  when 
visited  by  St.  Paul,  a flourishing  city,  with  a 
mixed  population  of  Jews  and  Greeks : under  the 
later  emperors,  a colony  : and  in  the  middle  ages, 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  crusades. 

Ictinus  ( ’IktTpos),  a contemporary  of  Pericles, 
was  the  architect  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  temples,  namely,  the  great  temple  of 
Athene,  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  called  the  Par- 
thenon, and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  near 
Phig&lia  in  Arcadia.  Callicrates  was  associated 
with  Ictinus  in  building  the  Parthenon. 

Ida  (1$i Dor.  "1 5a).  1.  ( Ida,  or  Kat-Daph ).  a 
mountain  range  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
formed  the  S.  boundary  of  the  Troad;  extending  from 
Lectum  Pr.  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  Troad,  E.- 
wards  along  the  N.side  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium, 
and  further  E.  into  the  centre  of  Mysia.  Its  highest 
summits  were  Cotylus  on  the  N.  and  Gargara  on 
the  S. : the  latter  is  about  5000  feet  high,  and  is 
often  capped  with  snow.  Lower  down,  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain  are  well -wooded  ; and  lower  still, 
they  form  fertile  fields  and  valleys.  The  sources 
of  the  Scamander  and  the  Aescpus,  besides  other 
rivers  and  numerous  brooks,  are  on  Ida.  The 
mountain  is  celebrated  in  mythology,  as  the  scene 
of  the  rape  of  Ganymede,  whom  Ovid  (Fast.  ii. 
145)  calls  Idaeut  puer  and  of  the  judgment  of 
Paris,  who  is  called  Idaeut  Judex  by  Ovid  (Fatt. 
vi.  44),  and  Idaeut  pastor  by  Cicero  (ad  Att.  i. 
18).  In  Homer,  too,  its  summit  is  the  place 
from  which  the  gods  watch  the  battles  in  the  plain 
of  Troy.  Ida  was  also  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Cybele,  who  obtained  from  it  the  name 
of  I data  Mater.  2.  (FtUomti),  a mountain  in  the 
centre  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  mountain  range 
which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the  island. 
Mt.  Ida  is  said  to  be  7674  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  was  closely  connected  with  the  wop- 
ship  of  Zeus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  brought  up 
in  a cave  in  this  mountain. 

Idaea  Mater.  [Ida.] 

Idaei  Dactyli.  [Dactyll] 

Idalium  (TMAioy),  a town  in  Cyprus,  sacred 
to  Venus,  who  hence  bore  the  surname  Idalia. 

Idas  (15ar),  son  of  Aphareus  and  Arena,  the 
daughter  of  Oebalus,  brother  of  Lynceus,  husband 
of  Marpessa,  and  father  of  Cleopatra  or  Alcyone. 
From  the  name  of  their  father,  Idas  and  Lynceus 
are  called  Apharetidae  or  Apharldae.  Apollo  was 
in  love  with  Marpessa,  the  daughter  of  Evenna, 
but  Idas  carried  her  off  in  a winged  chariot  which 
Poseidon  had  given  him.  Evenus  could  not  over- 
take Idas,  but  Apollo  found  him  in  Messene,  and 
took  the  maiden  from  him.  The  lovers  fought  for 
her  possession,  but  Zeus  separated  them,  and  left 
the  decision  with  Marpessa,  who  chose  Idas,  from 
fear  lest  Apollo  should  desert  her  if  she  grew  old. 
The  Apharetidae  also  took  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  Bat 
the  most  celebrated  part  of  their  story  is  their 
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battle  with  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux,  which 
is  related  elsewhere  [p.  228,  b.]. 

Idistavlsus  Campus,  a plain  in  Germany  near 
the  Weser,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Porta  Westphalica,  between  Rinteln  and  Hauaberge* 
memorable  for  the  victory  of  Germanicus  over  the 
Cherusci,  a.  d.  16. 

Idmon  ("lSpuv)^  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  or 
Cyrene,  was  a soothsayer,  and  accompanied  the 
Argonauts,  although  he  knew  beforehand  that 
death  awaited  him.  He  was  killed  in  the  country 
of  the  Mariandynians  by  a boar  or  a serpent ; or, 
according  to  others,  he  died  there  of  a disease. 

Idfim^netu  (’iJojtevefo).  1.  Son  of  the  Cretan 
Deucalion,  and  grandson  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae, 
was  king  of  Crete.  He  is  sometimes  called  LycHua 
or  Ctiouiui r,  from  tbe  Cretan  towns  of  Lyctus  and 
Cnossus.  He  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen;  and 
in  conjunction  with  Merionet,  the  son  of  his  half- 
brother  Molus,  he  led  the  Cretans  in  80  ships 
against  Troy.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in 
the  Trojan  war,  and  distinguished  himself  espe- 
cially in  the  battle  near  the  ships.  According  to 
Homer,  Idomeneus  returned  home  in  safety  after 
the  fall  of  Troy.  Later  traditions  relate  that  once 
in  a storm  he  vowed  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon  what- 
ever he  should  first  meet  on  his  landing,  if  the  god 
would  grant  him  a safe  return.  This  was  his  own 
son,  whom  he  accordingly  sacrificed.  As  Crete 
was  thereupon  visited  by  a plague,  the  Cretans 
expelled  Idomeneus.  He  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
settled  in  Calabria,  and  built  a temple  to  Athena. 
From  thence  he  is  said  to  have  migrated  again  to 
Colophon,  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  His  tomb,  how- 
ever, was  shown  at  Cnosus,  where  he  and  Meriones 
were  worshipped  as  heroes.  — 2.  Of  Lampsacus,  a 
friend  and  disciple  of  Epicurus,  flourished  about 
b.  c.  310 — 270.  He  wrote  several  philosophical 
and  historical  works,  all  of  which  are  lost  The 
latter  were  chiefly  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
private  life  of  the  distinguished  men  of  Greece. 

Id5th£a  (Ei8o0«a),  daughter  of  Proteus  taught 
Menelaus  how  he  might  secure  her  father,  and 
compel  him  to  declare  in  what  manner  he  might 
reach  home  in  safety. 

Idrleus  or  Hidrieua  (’IJptsiiv,  'ttptsoj),  king  of 
Caria,  2nd  son  of  Hecatomnus,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  Artemisia,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Maussolus,  in  B.  c.  351.  He  died  in  344, 
leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  sister  Ada,  whom  he 
had  married. 

Idubeda  (Sierra  de  Oca  and  Lorenzo),  a range 
of  mountains  in  Spain,  begins  among  the  Cantabri, 
forms  the  S.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  the  Ebro, 
and  runs  S.E.  to  tbe  Mediterranean. 

IdfLmaea  (’I Zovpaia)y  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
scriptural  name  Edom,  but  the  terms  are  not  pre- 
cisely equivalent  In  the  O.  T.,  and  in  the  time 
before  the  Babylonish  captivity  of  the  Jews,  Edom 
is  the  district  of  Mt  Seir,  that  is,  the  mountainous 
region  extending  N.  and  S.  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  E.  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  peopled  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Esau,  and  added  by  David  to  the 
Jsraelitish  monarchy.  The  decline  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judaea,  and  at  last  its  extinction  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, enabled  the  Edomites  to  extend  their  power 
to  the  N.W.  over  the  S.  part  of  Judaea  ns  far  as 
Hebron,  while  their  original  territory  wrs  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Nnbathaonn  Arabs.  Thus  the 
Idumaea  of  the  later  Jewish,  and  of  tbe  Roman, 
history  is  tbe  S.  part  of  Judaea,  and  a small  portion 
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of  the  N.  of  Arabia  Petraea,  extending  N.W.  and 
S.  E.  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  W.  side  of 
Mt  Seir.  Under  the  Maccabees,  the  Idumaeans 
were  again  subjected  to  Judaea  (b.  c.  129),  and 
governed,  under  them,  by  prefects  (arrpar7jyoi)% 
who  were  very  probably  descended  from  the  old 
princes  of  Edom;  but  the  internal  dissensions  in 
the  Asmonaean  family  led  at  last  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Iduraaean  dynasty  on  the  Jewish 
throne.  [Antipatbr,  Nos.  3,  4;  H erodes.]  The 
Roman  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  later  use 
Idumaea  and  Judaea  as  equivalent  terms.  Soon 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  name  of 
Idumaea  disappears  from  history, and  is  merged  in 
that  of  Arabia.  Both  the  old  Edomites  and  the 
later  Idumaeans  were  a commercial  people,  and 
carried  on  a great  part  of  the  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Idyia  (’I8w<a),  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
and  wife  of  the  Colchian  king  Abetes. 

Ierne.  [Hibbrnia.] 

IStae  (’Irroi ; *1  eriuos:  Jalo ),  a town  in  the 
interior  of  Sicily,  on  a mountain  of  the  same  name, 
S.W.  of  Macelio. 

Iglllmn  ( Gitfiio),  a small  island  off  the  Etruscan 
coast,  opposite  Cosa. 

Ignatius  ('tyranos),  one  of  the  Apostolical 
Fathers,  was  a hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and 
succeeded  Evodius  as  bishop  of  Antioch  in  a.d.  69. 
He  was  condemned  to  death  by  Trajan  at  Antioch, 
and  was  taken  to  Rome,  where  he  was  thrown  to 
the  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre.  The  date  of 
his  martyrdom  is  uncertain.  Some  place  it  in  107, 
but  others  as  late  as  1 1 6.  On  his  way  from  Antioch 
to  Rome,  Ignatius  wrote  several  epistles  in  Greek 
to  various  churches.  There  are  extant  at  present 
15  epistles  ascribed  to  Ignatius,  but  of  these  only 
7 are  considered  to  be  genuine  ; and  even  these  7 
are  much  interpolated.  The  ancient  Syriac  version 
of  some  of  these  epistles,  which  has  been  recently 
discovered,  is  free  from  many  of  the  interpolations 
found  in  the  present  Greek  text,  and  was  evi- 
dently executed  when  the  Greek  text  was  in  a 
state  of  greater  purity  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
Greek  text  has  been  published  in  the  Fa  tree  Apoa- 
tolici  by  Cotelerius,  Amsterd.  1724,  and  by  Jacob- 
son, Oxon.  1838  ; and  the  Syriac  version,  accompa- 
nied with  the  Greek  text,  by  Cureton,  Loud.  1 849. 

Iguvlum  (Iguvinus,  Igovinas,  -fit is  : (iubbio  or 
Eupufrio)'  an  important  town  in  Umbria,  on  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Apennines.  On  a mountain  in  the 
neighbourkood  of  this  town  was  a celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter,  in  the  ruins  of  which  wero  discovered,  4 
centuries  ago,  7 brazen  tables,  covered  with  Um- 
brian inscriptions,  and  which  are  still  preserved  at 
Gubbio.  These  tables,  frequently  called  the  Eu- 
oubian  Tables,  contain  more  than  1000  Umbrian 
words,  and  are  of  great  importance  for  a knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  of  Italy*  They  are  ex- 
plained by  Grotefend,  Eudimenla  Linguae  Umbricae , 
&c.,  Hannov.  1835,  seq..  and  by  Lepsius,  Inscrip- 
tionrs  Umbricae  el  Oscae,  Lips.  1841. 

Ilaira  (*L\d«tpa),  daughter  of  Leucippus  and 
Philodice,  and  sister  of  Phoebe.  The  2 sisters  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  Leucippuiae.  Both  were  carried  off  by  the 
Dioscuri,  and  Ilaira  became  tbe  wife  of  Castor. 

Heracones,  Ilercaonenses,  or  Illurgavonenses, 
a people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  on  the  W.  coast 
between  the  Il>£ni*  and  M.  Idubeda.  Their  chief 
town  was  Dkrtosa. 
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Ilerda  ( Lerida ),  a town  of  the  IlergCtes  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on  a height  above 
the  river  Sicoris  (Sepre),  which  was  here  crowed 
by  a atone  bridge.  It  was  afterwards  a Roman 
colony,  but  in  the  time  of  Ausonius  had  ceased  to 
be  a place  of  importance.  It  was  here  that  Afra- 
nins  and  Petreius,  the  legatee  of  Poropey,  were 
defeated  by  Caesar  (b.  c.  49). 

Ilergetes,  a people  in  Mispania  Tarraconensis, 
between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Ilia  or  Rhea  Silvia.  [Romulus.] 

nici  or  niloe  (Elche),  a town  of  the  Contestant 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
mad  from  Carthago  Nova  to  Valentia,  was  a co- 
lon ia  immunis.  Tne  modem  Elche  lies  at  a greater 
distance  from  the  coast  than  the  ancient  town. 

Ilienses,  an  ancient  people  in  Sardinia. 

IliSna  (’IAidrrj),  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
wife  of  Polyronestor  or  Polymeator,  king  of  the 
Thracian  Chersoneius,  to  whom  she  bore  a son 
Deipylus.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Trojan  war 
her  brother  Polydonis  was  intrusted  to  her  care, 
and  she  brought  him  up  as  her  own  son.  For  de- 
tails see  Polydorus.  Iliona  was  the  name  of  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  Pacuvius.  (lior.  Sat.  ii.  3.  61.) 

Illoneus  (’IAioveur),  a son  of  Niobe,  whore 
Apollo  would  have  liked  to  save,  because  he  was 
praying  ; but  the  arrow  was  no  longer  under  the 
control  of  the  god.  [Nkjbk.] 

Illpa  (f’enaajlor),  a town  in  Hispania  Baetiea, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis,  which  was  navi- 
gable to  this  place  with  small  vessels. 

Ilissus  (TAut<7<$j,  more  rarely  E«A ia<r&i),  a 
small  river  in  Attica,  rises  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt. 
Hymettus,  receives  the  brook  Eridanus  near  the 
Lyceum  outside  the  walls  of  Athens,  then  flows 
through  the  E.  side  of  Athens,  and  loses  itself  in 
the  marshes  in  the  Athenian  plain.  The  Ilissus 
is  now  usually  dry,  as  its  waters  are  drawn  off  to 
supply  the  city. 

Ilithyia  (E*Aefth/m),  also  called  Elithyia,  Ile- 
thyia,  or  Eleutho,  the  goddess  of  birth,  who  came 
to  the  assistance  of  women  in  labour.  When  she 
was  kindly  disposed,  she  furthered  the  birth  ; but 
when  she  was  angry,  she  protracted  the  labour. 
La  the  Iliad  the  Ilithyiae  (in  the  plural)  are  called 
the  daughters  of  Hera.  But  in  the  Odyssey  and 
Hesiod,  and  in  the  later  poets  in  general,  there  is 
only  one  goddess  of  this  name.  Uithyia  was  the 
servant  of  Hera,  and  was  employed  by  the  latter 
to  retard  the  birth  of  Hercules.  [Hercules.]  — j 
The  worship  of  Ilithyia  appears  to  have  been  first 
established  among  the  Dorians  in  Crete,  where  she  | 
was  believed  to  have  been  born  in  a cave  in  the 
territory  of  Cnoasus.  From  thence  her  worship 
spread  over  Delos  and  Attica.  According  to  a 
Delian  tradition  Ilithyia  was  not  bora  in  Crete, 
but  had  come  to  Delos  from  the  Hyperboreans,  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  Leto.  In  an  ancient  hymn 
attributed  to  Olen,  which  was  sung  in  Delos, 
Ilithyia  was  called  the  mother  of  Eros  (Love).  It 
is  probable  that  Ilithyia  was  originally  a goddess 
of  the  moon,  and  hence  became  identified  with 
Artemis  or  Diana.  The  moon  was  supposed  to 
exercise  great  influence  over  growth  iu  general, 
and  consequently  over  that  of  children. 

Ilium.  [Troas.J 

Hllberis  (TXAxfffpG).  L {Tteh\  called  Tichis 
or  Techum  by  the  Romans,  a river  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nenais  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardones,  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  falls,  after  a short  course,  into  the 
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Mare  Gallicum.  — 2.  ( Elne),  a town  of  the  San- 
tones,  on  the  above-mentioned  river,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  was  originally  a place  of  importance, 
but  afterwards  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  was 
restored  by  Constantine,  who  changed  its  name 
into  Helena,  whence  the  modem  Elne. 

Illiturgis  or  Dliturgi  ( Andujar ),  an  important 
town  of  the  Tnrduli  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  si- 
tuated on  a steep  rock  near  the  Baetis,  and  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Castulo  ; it  was  destroyed  by 
Scipio  b.  c.  210,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  received  the 
name  of  Forum  Julium. 

Illyrlcum  or  IH^ris,  more  rtirely  Illyria  (rb 
TAAupixdv,  ’IAAupis,  ’lAAvpfa),  included,  in  its 
widest  signification,  all  the  land  W.  of  Macedonia 
and  E.  of  Italy  and  Rhaetia,  extending  S.  as  far 
as  Epirus,  and  N.  as  far  as  the  valleys  of  the  Savus 
and  Drams,  and  the  junction  of  theee  rivers  with 
the  Danube.  This  wide  extent  ef  country  was 
inhabited  by  numerous  Illyrian  tribes,  all  of  whom 
were  more  or  less  barbarous.  They  were  probably 
of  the  same  origin  as  the  Thracians,  but  some 
Celts  were  mingled  with  them.  The  country  was 
divided  into  2 parts  : 1.  Illyris  Barbara  or  Ho- 
rn ana,  the  Roman  province  of  Dlyriciun,  extended 
along  the  Adriatic  sea  from  Italy  (Iitria),  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Arsia,  to  the  river 
Drilo,  and  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Macedonia 
and  Moesia  Superior,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Drinus,  and  on  the  N.  by  Pannonia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Drnvus.  It  thus 
comprehended  a part  of  the  modem  Croatia,  the 
whole  of  Dalmatia , almost  the  whole  of  Bosnia, 
and  a part  of  Albania.  It  was  divided  in  ancient 
times  into  3 districts,  according  to  the  tribes  by 
which  it  was  inhabited  ; — Iapydia,  the  interior 
of  the  country  on  the  N„  from  the  Arsia  to  the 
Tedanius  [Iapydes]  ; Libumia.  along  the  coast 
from  the  Arsia  to  the  Titius  [Libukni]  ; and 
Dalmatia,  S.  of  Libumia,  along  the  coast  from  the 
Titius  to  the  Drilo.  [Dalmatia.]  The  Liburw 
nions  submitted  at  an  early  time  to  the  Romans  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  conquest  of  the  Dal- 
matians in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  that  the  entire 
country  was  organised  as  a Roman  province.  From 
this  time  the  -Illyrians,  and  especially  the  Dalma- 
tians, formed  an  important  part  of  the  Roman 
legions.  — 2.  Illyris  Oraeca,  or  Illyria  proper, 
also  called  Epirus  Nova,  extended  from  the  Drilo, 
along  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Ceraunian  mountains, 
which  separated  it  from  Epirus  proper:  it  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Macedonia.  It  thus  em- 
braced the  greater  part  of  the  modem  Albania.  It 
was  a mountainous  country,  but  possessed  some 
fertile  land  on  the  coast.  Its  principal  rivers  were 
the  Aous,  Apsub,  Genusus,  and  Panyasus.  In 
the  interior  was  an  important  lake,  the  Lychnitis. 
On  the  coast  there  were  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Epidamnus,  afterwards  DYRKHACHit7M,and  Apol- 
LONIA.  It  was  at  these  places  that  the  celebrated 
Via  Egnatia  commenced,  which  ran  through  Ma- 
cedonia to  Byzantium.  The  country  was  inha- 
bited by  various  tribes,  Atintanes,  Taulanth, 
Parth’ini,  Dassaretae.  &c.  In  early  times 
they  were  troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbours 
to  the  Macedonian  kings.  They  were  subdued 
by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  their  king  Bar- 
dylis,  h.  c.  359.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  most  of  the  Illyrian  tribes  recovered  their 
independence.  At  a later  time  the  injury  which 
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the  Roman  trade  Buffered  from  their  piracies  brought 
against  them  the  arms  of  the  republic.  The  forces 
of  their  queen  Teuta  were  easily  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  and  she  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by 
the  surrender  of  part  of  her  dominions  and  the 
payment  of  an  annual  tribute,  229.  The  2nd 
Illyrian  war  was  finished  by  the  Romans  with  the 
same  ease.  It  was  commenced  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharos,  who  was  guardian  of  Pineus,  the  son  of 
Agron,  but  he  was  conquered  by  the  consul  Aemi- 
lius  Paul  us,  219.  Pineus  was  succeeded  by  Pleu- 
ratus,  who  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the 
Romans.  His  son  Gentius  formed  an  alliance  with 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  against  Rome  ; but 
he  was  conquered  by  the  praetor  L.  Anicius,  in  the 
same  year  as  Perseus,  168  ; whereupon  Illyria,  as 
well  as  Macedonia,  became  subject  to  Rome.  — In 
the  new  division  of  the  empire  under  Constantine, 
lUyricum  formed  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  the 
empire.  It  was  divided  into  Ulyricum  Occiden- 
tal®, which  included  Illyricum  proper,  Pannonia, 
and  Noricum,and  Dlyricum  Oriental®,  which  com- 
prehended Dacia,  Moesia,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace. 

Has  (TAof).  L Son  of  Dardanus  by  Dntea,  the 
daughter  of  Teucer.  Hus  died  without  issue,  and 
left  hi*  kingdom  to  his  brother,  Erichtbouius.  — 
2.  Son  of  Trot  and  Callirhoe,  grandson  of  Erich- 
thonius.  and  great-grandson  of  Dardanus  ; whence 
be  is  called  Dardanidcs.  He  was  the  father  of  Lao- 
xnedon  and  the  grandfather  of  Priam.  He  was 
believed  to  be  the  founder  of  Ilion,  which  was  also 
called  Troy,  after  his  father.  Zeus  gave  him  the 
palladium,  a statue  of  3 cubits  high,  with  its  feet 
cldse  together,  holding  a spear  in  its  right  hand, 
and  a distaff  in  its  left,  and  promised  that  as  long 
as  it  remained  in  Troy,  the  city  should  be  safe. 
The  tomb  of  Ilus  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Troy.  —3.  Son  of  Mermerus,  and  grandson  of 
Jason  and  Medea.  He  lived  at  Ephyra,  between 
Elis  and  Olympia  ; and  when  Ulysses  came  to  him 
to  fetch  the  poison  for  his  arrows,  Ilus  refused  it, 
from  fear  of  the  vengeance  of  the  gods. 

Dva.  [Arthalia.] 

Hv&tet,  a people  in  Liguria,  S.  of  the  Po,  in 
the  modem  Alontferrat. 

Imachara  (Imacharensis  : Maocara),  a town  in 
Sicily,  in  the  Heraean  mountains. 

I mans  (rb  'Ipaov  tipos),  the  name  of  a great 
mountain  range  of  Asia,  is  one  of  those  terms 
which  the  ancient  geographers  appear  to  have  used 
indefinitely,  for  want  of  exact  knowledge.  In  its 
most  definite  application,  it  appears  to  mean  the 
W.  part  of  the  Himalaya,  between  the  Paropamisus 
and  the  Emodi  Montes  ; but  when  it  is  applied  to 
some  great  chain,  extending  much  further  to  the 
N.  and  dividing  Scythia  into  2 parts,  Scythia  intra 
I mourn  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  it  must  either  be 
understood  to  mean  the  Aloussour  or  Altai  moun- 
tains, or  else  some  imaginary  range,  which  cannot 
be  identified  with  any  actually  existing  mountains. 

Imbrisu*  (’'IpSpaaos),  a river  in  the  island  of 
Samos,  formerly  called  Parthenius,  flowing  into 
the  sea  not  far  from  the  city  of  Samos.  The  cele- 
brated temple  of  Hera  ("Hpcuov)  stood  near  it, 
and  it  gave  the  epithet  of  Imbrasia  both  to  Hera 
and  to  Artemis. 

Imbros  (*1  pepoi : "Ipipios : Embro  or  Imbrue), 
An  island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegean  sea,  near  the 
Thracian  Chersonese*,  about  18  miles  S.  E.  of  Sa~ 
mothrace,  and  about  22  N.  E.  of  Lemnos.  It  is 
about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  billy,  but 
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contains  many  fertile  valleys.  Imbros,  like  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Saraotbrace,  was  in  ancient 
times  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  the 
Cabiri  and  Hermes.  There  was  a town  of  the 
same  name  on  the  E.  of  the  island,  of  which  there 
ore  still  some  ruins. 

Inachia  (’Ivaxir),  a surname  of  Io,  the  daughter 
of  Inachus.  The  goddess  Isis  is  also  called  Inachis, 
because  she  was  identified  with  Io  ; and  some- 
times Inachis  is  used  as  synonymous  with  an  Argive 
or  Greek  woman.  — Inaehides  in  the  same  way 
was  used  as  a name  of  Epaphus,  a grandson  of 
Inachus,  and  also  of  Perseus,  because  he  was  born 
at  Argos,  the  city  of  Inachus. 

In&chua  flvaxot),  son  of  Oceanns  and  Tethys, 
and  father  of  Phoroneus  and  Aegialeus,  to  whom 
others  add  Io,  Argos  Panoptes,  and  Phegeus  or  Pe- 
geus.  He  was  the  first  king  and  the  most  ancient 
hero  of  Argos,  whence  the  country  is  frequently 
called  the  land  of  Inachus ; and  he  is  said  to  hnve 
given  his  name  to  the  river  Inachus.  The  ancients 
made  several  attempts  to  explain  the  stories  about 
Inachus:  sometimes  they  looked  upon  him  as  a 
native  of  Argos,  who,  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion, 
led  the  Argives  from  the  mountains  into  the  plains ; 
and  sometimes  they  regarded  him  as  the  leader  of 
an  Egyptian  or  Libyan  colony,  which  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Inachus. 

In&chus  ('Ivaxor).  L (Zfeim7.ro),  the  chief  river 
in  Argoiis,  rises  in  the  mountain  Lyrceus  on  the 
borders  of  Arcadia,  flow's  in  a S.E.-ly  direction, 
receives  near  Argos  the  Cbaradrus,  and  falls  into 
the  Sinus  Argolicus  S.  of  Argos.  — 2.  A river  in 
Acamania,  which  rises  in  Mt  Lacmon  in  the  range 
of  Pindus,  and  falls  into  the  Achelous. 

In&rime.  [Abnaria.J 

Inaros  (’I rdpvr,  occasionally  ’'Irapoi),  son  of 
Psammitichus,  a chief  of  some  Libyan  tribes  to  the 
W.  of  Egypt,  commenced  hostilities  against  the 
Persians,  w hich  ended  in  a revolt  of  the  whole  of 
Egypt,  B.C.  461.  In  460  Inaros  called  in  the 
Athenians,  who,  with  a fleet  of  200  galleys,  were 
then  off  Cyprus : the  ships  sailed  up  to  Memphis, 
and.  occupying  two  parts  of  the  town,  besieged  the 
third.  In  the  same  year  Inaros  defeated  the  Per- 
sians in  a great  battle,  in  which  Achaemenes,  the 
brother  of  the  king  Artaxerxes,  was  slain.  But  a 
new  army,  under  a new  commander,  Megabyxus, 
was  more  successful.  The  Egyptians  and  their 
allies  were  defeated  ; and  Inaros  was  taken  by 
treachery  and  crucified,  455. 

India  (y  ’JrSi'a : ‘IrWr,  Indus),  was  a name  used 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  much  as  the  modem 
term  East  Indies , to  describe  the  whole  of  the  S.E. 
part  of  Asia,  to  the  E.,S.  and  S.E.  of  the  great 
ranges  of  mountains  now  called  the  Soliman  and 
Himalaya  Mountains , including  the  2 peninsulas 
of  Hindustan,  and  of  Burmuh , Cochin-China,  Siam , 
and  Malacca,  and  also  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  There  is  ample  evidence  that  com- 
mercial intercourse  was  carried  on,  from  a very 
early  time,  between  the  W.  coast  of  Hindustan 
and  the  W.  parts  of  Asia,  by  the  way  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Euphrates,  and  across  the  Syrian 
Desert  to  Phoenicia,  and  also  by  way  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  Idumaea,  both  to  Egypt  and  to  Phoenicia  ; 
and  so  on  from  Phoenicia  to  Asia  Minor  and 
Europe.  The  direct  acquaintance  of  the  western 
nations  with  India  dates  from  the  reign  of  Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  added  to  the  Persian 
empire  a part  of  it*  N.W.  regions,  perhaps  only  as 
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fur  m the  Indu%  certainly  not  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Punjab;  and  the  slight  knowledge  of  the 
country  thus  obtained  by  the  Persians  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Greeks  through  the  inquiries  of  tra- 
vellers, especially  Herodotus,  and  afterwards  by 
those  Greeks  who  resided  for  some  time  in  the 
Persian  empire,  such  as  Ctssias,  who  wrote  a 
special  work  on  India  The  expedition 

of  Alkxandkr  into  India  first  brought  the  Greeks 
into  actual  contact  with  the  country  ; hut  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  only  extended  within  Sonde, 
and  the  Punjab,  as  far  as  the  river  H yph  asis,  down 
which  he  sailed  into  the  Indus,  and  down  the 
Indus  to  the  sea.  The  Greek  king  of  Syria, 
Seleucus  Nicator,  crossed  the  Hyphasis,  and  made 
war  with  the  Prasii,  a people  dwelling  on  the 
lumks  of  the  upper  Ganges,  to  whom  he  afterwards 
sent  ambassadors,  named  Megasthenes  and  Daima- 
chus,  who  lived  for  several  years  at  Palibotbra,  the 
capital  of  the  Prasii,  and  had  thus  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  much  information  respecting  the  parts 
of  India  about  the  Ganges.  Megasthenes  com- 
posed a work  on  India,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  all  the  accurate  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  works  of  later  writers.  After 
the  death  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  a c.  281,  the  direct 
intercourse  of  the  western  nations  with  India,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  commerce,  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely ; and  whatever  new  information  the  later 
writers  obtained  was  often  very  erroneous.  Mean- 
while, the  foundation  of  Alexandria  had  created  an 
extensive  commerce  between  India  and  the  West, 
by  way  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Egypt,  which  made  the  Greeks  better  acquainted 
with  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  extended 
their  knowledge  further  into  the  eastern  seas  ; but 
the  information  they  thus  obtained  of  the  countries 
beyond  Cape  Comorin  was  extremely  vague  and 
scanty.  Another  channel  of  information,  however, 
was  opened,  during  this  period,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  to  which  a 
considerable  part  of  N.  India  appears  to  hare  been 
subject  The  later  geographers  made  two  great 
divisions  of  India,  which  are  separated  by  the 
Ganges,  and  are  called  India  intra  Gangem,  and 
India  extra  Gangem,  the  former  including  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan , the  latter  the  Burmese 
peninsula.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  di- 
vision of  the  people  of  Hindustan  into  castes,  of 
which  they  enumerate  7.  It  is  not  necessary,  for 
the  object  of  this  work,  to  mention  the  other  parti- 
culars which  they  relate  concerning  India  and  its 
people. 

Indibilis  and  X&ndonlns,  2 brothers,  and  chiefs 
of  the  Spanish  tribe  of  the  Ilergetes,  who  played 
an  important  part  in  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  in  Spain  during  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  For  some  years  they  were  faithful  allies  of 
the  Carthaginians;  but  in  consequence  of  the  gene- 
rous treatment  which  the  wife  of  Mandonius  and 
the  daughters  of  Indibilis  received  ftpm  P.  Scipio, 
when  they  fell  into  his  hands,  the  2 brothers  de- 
serted the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  joined  Scipio  in 
209  with  all  the  forces  of  their  nation.  Bnt  in 
206  the  illness  and  reported  death  of  Scipio  gave 
them  hopes  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and 
they  excited  a general  revolt  not  only  among  their 
own  subjects,  but  the  neighbouring  Celtiberian 
tribes  also.  They  were  defeated  by  Scipio,  and 
upon  suing  for  forgiveness  were  pardoned.  But 
when  Scipio  left  Spain  in  the  next  year  (205),  they 
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again  revolted.  The  Roman  generals  whom  Scipio 
had  left  in  Spain  forthwith  marched  against  them  ; 
Indibilis  was  slain  in  battle,  and  Mandonius  was 
taken  soon  afterwards  and  put  to  death. 

Indicgtae  or  Indigetes,  a people  in  the  N.E. 
comer  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  dose  upon  the 
Pyrenees.  Their  chief  town  was  Emporium. 

Indlcus  Oceanns.  [Erythraxum  Mark.] 

Indigetes,  the  name  of  those  indigenous  gods 
and  heroes  at  Rome,  who  once  lived  on  earth  as 
mortals,  and  were  worshipped  after  their  death  at 
gods,  such  as  Janus,  Picus,  Faunns,  Aeneas,  Evan- 
der,  Hercules,  I.atinus,  Romulus,  and  others.  Thus 
Aeneas,  after  his  disappearance  on  the  banks  of  the 
Numicus,  became  a dens  Jndiges , pater  Jndiges , or 
Jupiter  Jndiges;  and  in  like  manner  Romulus  be- 
came Quirimis,  and  Latinos  Jupiter  Latiaris.  The 
Indigetes  are  frequently  mentioned  together  with 
the  Lares  and  Penates  ; and  many  writers  connect 
the  Indigetes  with  those  divinities  to  whom  a share 
in  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  and  Roman  state  is 
ascribed,  such  as  Mars,  Venus,  Vesta,  &c. 

Indus  or  Sindns  (*Ip8 4s  : Indus , Stud),  a great 
river  of  India,  rites  in  the  table  land  of  Thibet,  N. 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  flows  nearly  parallel 
to  the  great  bend  of  that  chain  on  its  N.  side,  till 
it  breaks  through  the  chain  a little  E.  of  Attock , 
in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Punjab,  and  then  flows 
S.W.  through  the  great  plain  of  the  Punjab , into 
the  Erythraeum  Mare  ( Indian  Ocean),  which  it 
enters  by  several  mouths,  2 according  to  the  earlier 
Greek  writers,  6 according  to  the  later.  Its  chief 
tributaries  are  the  Cophen  ( Cabul ),  which  enters  it 
from  the  N.W.  at  Attock,  and  the  Acesines  on  the 
E.  side.  [Hyphasir.]  Like  the  Nile,  the  Indus 
overflows  its  banks,  bnt  with  a much  less  fertilising 
remit,  as  the  country  abont  its  lower  course  it  for 
the  most  part  a sandy  desert,  and  the  deposit  it 
brings  down  is  much  less  rich  than  that  of  the 
Nile.  The  erroneous  notions  of  the  early  Greeks 
respecting  the  connection  between  the  S.E.  parts 
of  the  continents  of  Africa  and  Asia,  led  to  a con- 
fusion between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile  ; bnt  this 
and  other  mistakes  were  corrected  by  the  voyage 
of  Alexander’s  fleet  down  the  Hyphasis  and  the 
Indus.  The  ancient  name  of  India  was  derived 
from  the  native  name  of  the  Indus  (Sind). 

Indus  (*IrWi:  DoUomom-Chm),  a considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  the  S.W.  of  Phrygia, 
and  flowing  through  the  district  of  Cibyratis'  and 
the  S.  E.  comer  of  Caria  into  the  Mediterranean, 
opposite  to  Rhodes. 

Indutiomarus.  or  Induoiom&rus,  one  of  the 
leading  chiefs  of  the  Treviri  in  Gaul.  As  he  was 
opposed  to  the  Romans,  Caesar  induced  the  leading 
men  of  the  nation  to  side  with  Cingetorix,  the  son- 
in-law  but  rival  of  Indutiomarus,  & c.  54.  Indu- 
tiomarus in  consequence  took  up  amis  against  the 
Romans,  bat  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Labienua. 

Inessa.  [Abtna,  No.  2.) 

Inferi,  the  gods  of  the  Nether  World,  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  Superi,  or  the  gods  of  heaven. 
In  Greek  the  Inferi  are  called  ol  ndru,  ol  x^dutot, 
ol  vwb  yauar,  oi  fvtpdt,  or  oi  Mrtpd*  dsoi  ; and 
the  Superi , ol  Hwaroi  and  obpdviot.  But 

the  word  Inferi  is  also  frequently  used  to  desig- 
nate the  dead,  in  contradistinction  from  those  living 
upon  the  earth  ; so  that  apu>l  inferos  is  equivalent 
to  * in  Hades,”  or  “in  the  lower  world.”  The 
Inferi  therefore  comprise  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  world,  the  gods,  vis.  Hades  or  Pluto,  his 
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wife  Persephone  (Proserpina),  the  Erinnyes  or 
Furies,  and  others,  as  well  as  the  souls  of  departed 
men.  The  gods  of  the  lower  world  are  treated  of 
in  separate  articles. 

Iaffrum  Mare.  [Etruria.] 

Ingaevonos.  [Germania,  pp.  281,  b.,  282,  a.] 

Ingauni,  a people  in  Liguria  on  the  coast,  whose 
chief  town  was  Albium  Inoaunum. 

In  gen  tins,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was 
governor  of  Pannonia  when  Valerian  set  out  upon 
nis  campaign  against  the  Persians  a.  d.  258.  He 
assumed  the  purple  in  his  province,  but  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Gallicnus. 

Ino  ('li'si),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Hannon  ia, 
and  wife  of  Athamas.  For  details  see  Athamar. 

Indus,  a name  both  of  Melicertes  and  of  Pa- 
ine m on,  because  they  were  the  sons  of  Ino. 

Insubres,  a Gallic  people,  who  crossed  the  Alps 
and  settled  in  Gallia  Transpadana  in  the  N.  of 
Italy.  Their  chief  town  was  Mkdiolanum.  Next 
to  the  Boii,  they  were  the  most  powerful  and  war- 
like of  the  Gallic  tribes  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  They 
were  conquered  by  the  Romani,  shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 

Int&phemes  (’Irrafepyris),  oue  of  the  7 con- 
spirators against  the  2 Magi  in  Persia,  b.c.522. 
He  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Darius. 

Intdmdlli,  a people  in  Liguria  on  the  coast, 
whose  chief  town  was  Albium  Intbmxlium. 

Interamna  (Intermranas),  the  name  of  several 
towns  in  Italy,  so  called  from  their  lying  between 
2 streams. -—1.  (Terns),  an  ancient  mnnicipium  in 
Umbria,  situated  on  the  Nar,  and  surrounded  by  a 
canal  flowing  into  this  river,  whence  its  inhabitants 
were  called  Interamuate*  Nariet.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  historian  Tacitus,  as  well  as  of  the 
emperor  of  the  same  name. «—  2.  A town  in  Latium 
on  the  Via  Latina,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
Casinus  with  the  Liris,  whence  its  inhabitants 
are  called  Intcra innate*  LirincUes.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  colony,  b.  c.  312,  but  subsequently  sunk 
into  insignificance. 

Intercatla,  an  important  town  of  the  Vaccaei  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Asturica 
to  Caesaraugnsta. 

Interclaa  or  Petra  Pertusa,  a town  in  Umbria, 
so  called  because  a road  was  here  cut  through  the 
rocks  by  order  of  Vespasian.  An  ancient  inscription 
on  the  spot  still  commemorates  this  work. 

Internum  Mare,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ex- 
tended on  the  W.  from  the  Straits  of  Hercules, 
which  separated  it  from  the  Atlantic,  to  the  coasts 
of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  E.  In  the  N.E. 
it  was  usually  supposed  to  terminate  at  the  Helles- 
pont. From  the  Straits  of  Hercules  to  the  furthest 
shores  of  Syria  it  is  2000  miles  in  length  ; and, 
including  the  islands,  it  occupies  an  area  of  734,000 
square  miles.  It  was  called  by  the  Romans  Mare 
Internum  or  Intestinum ; by  the  Greeks  ^ (cru> 
ddAarra  or  V fobs  ddAorra,  or,  more  fully,  if 
fobs  'HpattAeU/y  <mjAav  daXarra,  and  by  He- 
rodotus rfSt  if  ddAorra;  and  from  its  washing  the 
coasts  both  of  Greece  and  Italy,  it  was  also  called 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans  Our  Sea  (if  jfxrrtpa 
ddAarra,  rj  *cafl*  7)/xa»  ^oAotto,  Mare  Nostrum). 
The  term  Mare  Mediterraneans  is  not  used  by  the 
best  classical  writers,  and  occurs  first  in  Solinus. 
Most  of  the  ancients  believed  that  the  Mediter- 
ranean received  its  waters  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
poured  them  through  the  Hellespont  and  the  Pro- 
pontis into  the  Euxine;  but  others,  on  the  contrary, 
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maintained  that  the  waters  came  from  the  Euxine 
into  the  Mediterranean.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
tide  are  perceptible  in  only  a few  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  such  as  in  the  Syncs  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  Adriatic,  Ac.  The  different  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  are  called  by  different  names, 
which  are  spoken  of  in  separate  articles.  See 
Mark  Tyrrhknum  or  Inpkrum,  Adria  or  M. 
Abriaticum  or  M.  Supbrum,  M.  Siculum,  M. 
Axgaeum,  Ac. 

In  to  ns  us,  the  Unshorn,  a surname  of  Apollo 
and  Bacchus,  in  allusion  to  the  eternal  youth  of 
these  gods,  since  the  Greek  youths  allowed  their 
hair  to  grow  until  they  attained  manhood. 

Inui  Castrum.  [Castrum,  No.  1.] 

In^cum  or  -or ; 'Iwuivos : Calda  Bel- 

lota  ?),  a small  town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  not  far 
from  Selinus,  on  the  river  Hypsas. 

Io  (’IoS),  daughter  of  Inachus,  the  first  king  of 
Argos,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Iasus  or  Piren. 
Zeus  loved  Io,  blit  on  account  of  Hera's  jealousy, 
he  metamorphosed  her  into  a white  heifer.  The 
goddess,  who  was  aware  of  the  change,  ob- 
tained the  heifer  from  Zeus,  and  placed  her  under 
the  care  of  Argus  Panoptes ; but  Zeus  sent  Hermes 
to  slay  Argus  and  deliver  Io.  [Argus.]  Hera 
then  tormented  Io  with  a gad-fly,  and  drove  her 
in  a state  of  phremy  from  land  to  land  over  the 
whole  earth,  until  at  length  she  found  rest  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  Here  she  recovered  her  ori- 
inal  form,  and  bore  a son  to  Zeus,  called  Epaphua. 
Epaphus.]  This  is  the  common  story,  which 
appears  to  be  very  ancient,  since  Homer  constantly 
gives  the  epithet  of  Argiphontr*  (the  slayer  of 
Argus)  to  Hermes.  The  wanderings  of  Io  were 
very  celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  were  extended 
and  embellished  with  the  increase  of  geographical 
knowledge.  Of  these  there  is  a full  account  in  the 
Prometheus  of  Aeschylus.  The  Bosporus  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  her  swimming  across 
it.  According  to  some  traditions  Io  married  Tele- 
gonus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  was  afterwards  identi- 
fied with  Isis.  — The  legend  of  Io  is  difficult  to 
explain.  It  appears  that  lo  was  identical  with  the 
moon  ; which  is  probably  signified  by  her  being 
represented  as  a woman,  with  the  horns  of  a heifer. 
Her  connection  with  Egypt  seems  to  be  an  invention 
of  later  time*,  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
resemblance  which  was  found  to  exist  between  the 
Argive  Io  and  the  Egyptian  Isis. 

16bites,  king  of  Lycia.  [Bellrrophox.] 

IoL  [Caksarka,  No.  4.] 

IolaenseB.  [Iolaus.] 

Ioi&ui  (T^Aaor),  son  of  Iphicles  and  Autome- 
dusa. Iphicles  was  the  half-brother  of  Hercules, 
and  Iolaus  was  the  faithful  companion  and  cha- 
rioteer of  the  hero.  [Hkrculxs.]  He  assisted 
Hercules  in  slaying  the  Lemaean  Hydra.  After 
Hercules  had  instituted  the  Olympic  games,  IoIaus 
won  the  victory  with  the  horses  of  his  master. 
Hercules  sent  him  to  Sardinia  at  the  head  of  his 
sons  whom  he  had  by  the  daughters  of  Thespius. 
He  introduced  civilisation  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  island,  and  was  worshipped  by  them.  From 
Sardinia  he  went  to  Sicilv,  and  then  returned  to 
Hercules  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  latter. 
After  the  death  of  the  hero,  Iolaus  was  the  first 
who  offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a demigod.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  Iolaus  died  in  Sardinia,  whereas, 
according  to  others,  he  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
his  grandfather,  Amphitryon.  His  descendants  in 
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Sardinia  were  called  ToXasIt  nnd  Ioiaensts.  [Sar- 
dinia.] lolaus  after  his  death  obtained  permission 
from  the  gods  of  the  Nether  World  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  children  of  Hercules.  He  slew 
Eurystheus,  and  then  returned  to  the  shades. 

Iolcus  (’IotfXxdi,  Ep.  *Ia»Axdj,  Dor.  ’laAxdj: 
*1«A kios\  an  ancient  town  in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly 
at  the  top  of  the  Pagnaaean  gulf,  7 stadia  from  the 
sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
mythical  Cretheus,  and  to  have  been  colonised  by 
Min  vans  from  Orchomenus.  It  was  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  residence  of  Pelias  and  Jason, 
and  ns  the  place  from  which  the  Argonauts  sailed 
in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece.  At  a later  time  it 
fell  into  decay,  and  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Demetrias,  which  was 
founded  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

Iole  (’IdAr?),  daughter  of  Eurytus  of  Oechalia, 
was  beloved  by  Hercules.  For  details  sec  p.  310. 
After  the  death  of  Hercules,  she  married  his  son 
Hyllus. 

Iollas  or  Iol&as  fldAAat  or  ’IdAaos).  L Son  of 
Antipater,  and  brother  of  Cassander,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. He  was  cup-bearer  to  Alexander  at  the 
period  of  his  last  illness.  Those  writers  who  adopt 
the  idea  of  the  king  having  been  poisoned,  repre- 
sent Iollas  as  the  person  who  actually  administered 
the  fatal  draught.  — 2.  Of  Bithynia,  a writer  on 
materia  medica,  flourished  in  the  3rd  century  b.  c. 

Ion  (*!«»').  1.  The  fabulous  ancestor  of  the 

lonians,  is  described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by  Creusa, 
the  daughter  of  Erectheus  and  wife  of  Xuthus. 
The  most  celebrated  story  about  Ion  is  the  one 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Ion  of  Euripides. 
Apollo  had  visited  Creusa  in  a cave  below  the 
Propylaen,  at  Athens  ; and  when  she  gave  birth  to 
a son,  she  exposed  him  in  the  same  cave.  The 
god,  however,  had  the  child  conveyed  to  Delphi, 
where  he  was  educated  by  a priestess.  Some  time 
afterwards  Xuthus  and  Creusa  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  about  the  means  of  obtaining  an  heir.  They 
received  for  answer  that  the  first  human  being 
which  Xuthus  met  on  leaving  the  temple  should  be 
his  son.  Xuthns  met  Ion,  and  acknowledged  him 
as  his  son  ; but  Creusa,  imagining  him  to  be  a son 
of  her  husband  by  a former  mistress,  caused  a cup 
to  be  presented  to  the  youth,  which  was  filled  with 
the  poisonous  blood  of  a dragon.  However,  her 
object  was  discovered,  for  as  Ion,  before  drinking, 
poured  out  a libation  to  the  gods,  a pigeon  which 
drank  of  it  died  on  the  spot  Creusa  thereupon 
fled  to  the  altar  of  the  god.  Ion  dragged  her 
away,  and  was  on  the  point  of  killing  her,  when  a 
priestess  interfered,  explained  the  mystery,  and 
showed  that  Ion  was  the  son  of  Creusa.  Mother 
and  son  thus  became  reconciled,  but  Xuthus  was 
not  let  into  the  secret  — Among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Aegialus,  i.e.  the  N.  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  who 
were  lonians,  there  was  another  tradition  current 
Xuthns,  when  expelled  from  Thessaly,  came  to  the 
Aegialti*.  After  his  death  Ion  was  on  the  point 
of  marching  against  the  Aegialeans,  when  their 
king  Selinus  pave  him  hi#  daughter  Helice  in  mar- 
riage. On  the  death  of  Selinus,  Ion  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  and  thus  the  Aegialeans  received  the 
name  of  lonians,  and  the  town  of  Helice  was  built 
in  honour  of  Ion's  wife.  — Other  traditions  repre- 
sent Ion  as  king  of  Athens  between  the  reigns  of 
Erechtheus  and  Cecrops  ; for  it  is  said  that  his  . 
assistance  was  called  in  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
war  with  the  Eleusinians,  that  he  conquered  £u-  I 
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molpus,  and  then  became  king  of  Athens.  He 
there  became  the  father  of  4 sons,  Geleon,  Aegicores, 
Argades,  and  Hoples,  whose  names  were  given  to 
the  4 Athenian  classes.  After  his  death  he  was 
buried  at  Potamus.  —2.  Of  Chios,  son  of  Ortho- 
menes,  was  a celebrated  tragic  poet.  He  went 
to  Athens  when  young,  and  there  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Aeschylus  and  Cimon.  The  number  of 
his  tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  12,  30,  and  40. 
We  have  the  titles  and  a few  fragments  of  11. 
Ion  also  wrote  other  kinds  of  poetry,  and  prose 
works  both  in  history  and  philosophy.  — 3.  Of 
Ephesus,  a rhapsodist  in  the  time  of  Socrates, 
from  whom  one  of  Plato’s  dialogues  is  named. 

I5nla  (*I«Wa:  "Iwrer)  and  I&nis  (Rom.  poet), 
a district  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  so  called 
from  the  Ionian  Greeks  who  colonized  it  at  a time 
earlier  than  any  distinct  historical  records.  The 
mythical  account  of  “the  great  Ionic  migration ” 
relates  that  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  between 
the  sons  of  Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  about  the 
succession  to  his  government,  his  younger  sons, 
Neleus  and  Androclus,  resolved  to  seek  a new 
home  beyond  the  Aegean  Sea.  Attica  was  at  the 
time  overpeopled  by  numerous  exiles,  whom  the 
great  revolution,  known  as  “the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae,”  had  driven  out  of  their  own  states, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  the  lonians  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorian 
invaders.  A large  portion  of  this  superfluous  po- 
pulation went  forth  as  Athenian  colonists,  under 
the  leadership  of  Androclus  and  Neleus,  and  of 
other  chieftains  of  other  races,  and  settled  on  that 
part  of  the  W.  shores  of  Asia  Minor  which  formed 
the  coast  of  Lydia  and  part  of  Caria,  and  also  in 
the  adjacent  islands  of  Chios  and  Samos,  and  in 
the  Cyclades.  The  mythical  chronology  places 
this  great  movement  140  years  after  the  Trojan 
war,  or  60  years  after  the  return  of  the  Hcraclidae, 
that  is  in  b.  c.  1060  or  1044,  according  to  the 
2 chief  dates  imagined  for  the  Trojan  war.  Pass- 
ing from  mythology  to  history,  the  earliest  au- 
thentic records  show  us  the  existence  of  12  great 
cities  on  the  above-named  coast,  claiming  to  be 
(though  some  of  them  only  partially)  of  Ionic 
origin,  and  all  united  into  one  confederacy,  similar 
to  that  of  the  1*2  ancient  Ionian  cities  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  district  they  pos- 
sessed formed  a narrow  strip  of  coast,  extending 
between,  and  somewhat  beyond,  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Maeander,  on  the  S.,  and  Hermus,  on  the  N. 
The  names  of  the  1 2 cities,  going  from  S.  to  N., 
were  Miletus,  Myus,  Priene,  Samos  (city  and 
island),  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lf-bedus,  Teos, 
Ervthrab,  Chios  (city  and  island),  Clazo- 
mbnae,  and  Phocaba  ; the  first  3 on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  the  rest  on  that  of  Lydia : the  city  of 
Smyrna,  which  lay  within  this  district,  but  was  of 
Aeolic  origin,  was  afterwards  (about  B.  c.  700) 
added  to  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The  common 
sanctuary  of  the  league  was  the  Panionium  (wop- 
j c&piop),  a sanctuary  of  Poseidon  Heliconius,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  opposite 
to  Samos ; and  here  was  held  the  great  na- 
tional assembly  (wapfryvpir)  of  the  confederacy, 
called  Panionia  (vaviovm : see  Diet,  of  Antiq,  $.  v.). 
It  is  very  important  to  observe  that  the  inhabitanu 
of  these  cities  were  very  far  from  being  exclusively 
and  purely  of  Ionian  descent.  The  traditions  of 
the  original  colonization  and  the  accounts  of  the 
historians  agree  in  representing  them  as  peopled 
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by  a great  mixture,  not  only  of  Hellenic  races,  but 
also  of  these  with  the  earlier  inhabitants,  such  as 
Carians,  Leleges,  Lydians,  Cretans,  and  Pelas- 
gians  ; their  dialects,  Herodotus  expressly  tells  us, 
were  very  different,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
founded  on  the  sites  of  pre-existing  native  settle- 
ments. The  religious  rites,  also,  which  the  Greeks 
of  Ionia  observed,  in  addition  to  their  national 
worship  of  Poseidon,  were  borrowed  in  part  from 
the  native  peoples  ; such  were  the  worship  of  Apollo 
Didymacu*  at  Branchidae  near  Miletus,  of  Arte- 
mis at  Ephesus,  and  of  Apollo  Clarius  at  Colophon. 
All  these  facts  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Greek  colonization  of  this  coast  was  effected,  not 
by  one,  but  by  successive  emigrations  from  dif- 
ferent states,  but  chiefly  of  the  Ionic  race.  The 
central  position  of  this  district,  its  excellent  har- 
bours, and  the  fertility  of  its  plains,  watered  by 
the  Maeander,  the  Ca/ster,  and  the  Hertnus,  com- 
bined with  the  energetic  character  of  the  Ionian 
race  to  confer  a high  degree  of  prosperity  upon 
these  cities ; and  it  was  not  long  before  they  began 
to  send  forth  colonies  to  many  places  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Euxiue,  and  even  to 
Greece  itself.  During  the  rise  of  the  Lydian 
empire,  the  cities  of  Ionia  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence until  the  reign  of  Croesus,  who  subdued 
those  on  the  mainland,  but  relinquished  his  design 
of  attacking  the  islands.  When  Cyrus  had  over- 
thrown Croesus,  he  sent  his  general  Harpagus  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  the  Ionic  Greeks,  b.  c. 
545.  Under  the  Persian  rule,  they  retained  their 
political  organisation,  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  Persian  satraps,  and  of  tyrants  who  were  set 
up  in  single  cities,  but  they  were  required  to 
render  tribute  and  military  service  to  the  king. 
In  b.  c.  500  they  revolted  from  Darius  Hystaspis, 
under  the  leadership  of  Histiaius,  the  former 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  his  brother-in-law  Arista* 
goras,  and  supported  by  aid  from  the  Athenians. 
The  Ionian  army  advanced  as  far  as  Sardis,  which 
they  took  and  burnt,  but  they  were  driven  back 
to  the  coast,  and  defeated  near  Ephesus  & c.  499. 
The  reconquest  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians  was  com- 
leted  by  the  taking  of  Miletus,  in  496,  and  the 
onians  were  compelled  to  furnish  ships,  and  to 
serve  as  soldiers,  in  the  2 expeditions  against 
Greece.  After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks 
carried  the  war  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and 
effected  the  liberation  of  Ionia  by  the  victories 
of  Mycale  (479),  and  of  the  Eurymcdon  (469). 
In  367  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  restored  Ionia 
to  Persia  ; and  after  the  Macedonian  conquest, 
it  formed  part,  successively,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pcrgamus,  and  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 
For  the  history  of  the  several  cities,  see  the  re- 
spective articles.  In  no  country  inhabited  by  the 
Hellenic  race,  except  at  Athens,  were  the  refine- 
ments of  civilisation,  the  arts,  and  literature,  more 
highly  cultivated  than  in  Ionia.  The  restless 
energy  and  free  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race,  the  riches 
gained  by  commerce,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  great  scats  of  Asiatic  civilisation,  combined  to 
advance  with  rapidity  the  intellectual  progress  and 
the  social  development  of  its  people  ; but  these 
same  influences,  unchecked  by  the  rigid  discipline 
of  the  Doric  race,  or  the  simple  earnestness  of  the 
Aeolic,  imbued  their  social  life  with  luxury  and 
licence,  and  invested  their  works  of  genius  with 
the  hues  of  enchanting  beauty  at  the  expense 
of  severe  good  .taste  and  earnest  purpose.  Out  of 
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the  long  list  of  the  authors  and  artists  of  Ionia,  we 
may  mention  Mironermus  of  Colophon,  the  first 
poet  of  the  amatory  elegy  ; Anacreon  of  Teos.  who 
sang  of  love  and  wine  to  the  music  of  the  lyre  ; 
Thales  of  Miletus,  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomenae,  and 
several  other  early  philosophers  ; the  early  annalists, 
Cadmus,  Dionysius,  and  Hecataeus,  all  of  Miletus  ; 
and,  in  the  fine  arts,  besides  being  the  home  of 
that  exquisitely  beautiful  order  of  architecture,  the 
Ionic,  and  possessing  many  of  the  most  magnificent 
temples  in  the  world,  Ionia  was  the  native  country 
of  that  refined  school  of  painting,  which  boasted 
the  names  of  Zeuxis,  Apelles,  and  Parrhasius.  The 
most  flourishing  period  in  the  history  of  Ionia  is 
that  during  which  it  was  subject  to  Persia  ; but  its 
prosperity  lasted  till  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  under  which  its  cities  were  among  the 
chief  resorts  of  the  celebrated  teachers  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy.  The  important  place  which  some 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Ionia  occupy  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  is  attested  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostle*^  and  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  of  St.  John  to  the  7 churches  of 
Asia. 

Ionium  Mare  (*I 6tuos  t6vto%%  *J 6vtov  WAcryor, 
*Iortoj  5<fAoTTo,  ’l6vtot  wdpor),  a part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  between  Italy  and  Greece,  was  S.  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  began  on  the  W.  at  Hydruntum 
in  Calabria,  and  on  the  E.  at  Oricus  in  Epirus,  or 
at  the  Ceraunian  mountains.  In  more  ancient  times 
the  Adriatic  was  called  'l6rios  fivxhs  or  ’Idxior  k6\- 
ros ; while  at  a later  time  the  Ionium  Mare  itself 
was  included  in  the  Adriatic.  In  its  widest  signi- 
fication the  Ionium  Mare  included  the  Mare  .Sicu- 
/um,  Creticum  and  I curium.  Its  name  was  usually 
derived  by  the  ancients  from  the  wanderings  of  lo, 
but  it  was  more  probably  so  called  from  the  Ioninn 
colonies,  which  settled  in  Cephallenia  and  the 
other  islands  off  the  W.  coasts  of  Greece. 

Ifiphon  (’Io^wr),  son  of  Sophocles,  by  Nico- 
strate,  was  a distinguished  tragic  poet.  He  brought 
out  tragedies  during  the  life  of  his  father,  and  was 
still  flourishing  in  B.  c.  405,  the  year  in  which 
Aristophanes  brought  out  the  Frags.  For  the 
celebrated  story  of  his  undutiful  charge  against  his 
father,  see  Sophoclks. 

Iphlas  L e.  Evadne,  a daughter  of 

Iphis,  and  wife  of  Capaneua. 

Iphiclei  or  Iphiclus  (’I <pj*Arjf,  ’'tyixAor  or 
’tytxAft/r).  1.  Son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmene 
of  Thebes,  was  one  night  younger  than  his  half- 
brother  Hercules.  He  was  first  married  to  Auto- 
medusa,  the  daughter  of  Alcathoua,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Iolaus,  and  afterwards  to  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Creon.  He  accompanied 
Hercules  on  several  of  his  expeditions,  and  also 
took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  He  fell  in  battle 
ngainst  the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  was  wounded  in  the  battle  against 
the  Molionidae,  and  was  carried  to  Pheneus,  where 
he  died.  — 2.  Son  of  Thestius  by  Laophonte  or 
Deidamia  or  Eurytbemis  or  Leucippe.  He  took 
part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.  — 3.  Son  of  Phy  locus,  and 
grandson  of  Deion  and  Clymene,  or  son  of  Cephalus 
and  Clymene,  the  daughter  of  Minyas.  He  was 
married  to  Diomedia  or  Astvoche,  and  was  the 
father  of  Podarces  and  Protesilaus.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  Argonauts  ; and  he  possessed  large  herds 
of  oxen,  which  he  gave  to  the  seer  Melampus.  He 
was  also  celebrated  for  his  swiftness  in  running. 
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Iphicr&tes  parris),  the  famous  Athenian 
general,  was  the  son  of  a shoemaker.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  an  early  age  by  his  gallantry  in 
battle  ; and  in  B.C.  394,  when  he  was  only  25 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Athenians 
to  the  command  of  the  forces  which  they  sent  to 
the  aid  of  the  Boeotians  after  the  battle  of  Coronea. 
In  393  he  commanded  the  Athenian  forces  at 
Corinth,  and  at  the  same  time  introduced  an 
important  improvement  in  military  tactics  — the 
formation  of  a body  of  targeteera  (TeArooTai)  pos- 
sessing, to  a certain  extent,  the  advantages  of 
heavy  and  lightrarmed  forces.  This  he  effected 
by  substituting  a small  target  for  the  heavy  shield, 
adopting  a longer  sword  and  spear,  and  replacing 
the  old  coat  of  mail  by  a linen  corslet.  At  the 
head  of  his  targe  tee  rs  he  defeated  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed a Spartan  Mora  in  the  following  year  (392), 
an  exploit  which  became  very  celebrated  throughout 
Greece.  In  the  same  year  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  at  Corinth  by  Chabrias.  In  339  he  was 
sent  to  the  Hellespont  to  oppose  Anaxibius,  who 
was  defeated  by  him  and  slain  in  the  following  year. 
On  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  387,  Iphicrates 
went  to  Thrace  to  assist  Seuthes,  king  of  the 
Odrysae,  but  he  soon  afterwards  formed  an  alliance 
with  Cotvs,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage. In  377  Iphicrates  was  sent  by  the  Athenians, 
with  the  command  of  a mercenary  force,  to  assist 
Phamabaxus,  in  reducing  Egypt  to  subjection  ; but 
the  expedition  failed  through  a misunderstanding 
between  Iphicrates  and  Phamabaxus.  In  373 
Iphicrates  was  sent  to  Corcyra,  in  conjunction  with 
Callistratus  and  Chabrias,  in  the  command  of  an 
Athenian  force,  and  he  remained  in  the  Ionian  sea 
till  the  peace  of  371  put  an  end  to  hostilities. 
About  367,  he  was  sent  against  Amphipolis,  and 
after  carrying  on  the  war  against  this  place  for  3 
years,  was  superseded  by  Timotheus.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  assisted  his  father-in-law  Cotya,  in 
his  war  against  Athens  for  the  possession  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  But  his  conduct  in  this 
matter  was  passed  over  by  the  Athenians.  After 
the  death  of  Chabrias  (357)  Iphicrates,  Timotheus, 
and  Menestheus  were  joined  with  Chares  as  com- 
manders in  the  Social  War,  and  were  prosecuted 
by  their  unscrupulous  colleague,  because  they  had 
refused  to  risk  an  engagement  in  a storm.  Iphi- 
crates was  acquitted.  From  the  period  of  his  trial 
he  seems  to  have  lived  quietly  at  Athens.  He 
died  before  348.  Iphicrates  has  been  commended 
for  his  combined  prudence  and  energy  as  a general. 
The  worst  words,  he  said,  that  a commander  could 
utter  were,  “ I should  not  have  expected  it,”  His 
services  were  highly  valued  by  the  Athenians,  and 
were  rewarded  by  them  with  almost  unprecedented 
honours. 

Iphigenia  (T <ply*rua\  according  to  the  most 
common  tradition,  a daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytaemnestra,  but  According  to  others,  a daughter 
of  Theseus  and  Helena,  and  brought  up  by  Cly- 
taemnestra as  a foster-child.  Agamemnon  had 
once  killed  a stag  in  the  grove  of  Artemis  ; or  he 
had  boasted  that  the  goddess  herself  could  not  hit 
better ; or  he  had  vowed  in  the  year  in  which 
Iphigenia  was  born  to  sacrifice  the  most  beautiful 
production  of  that  year,  but  had  afterwards  neg- 
lected to  fulfil  his  vow.  One  of  these  circumstances 
is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  calm  which 
detained  the  Greek  fleet  in  Aulis,  when  the  Greeks 
wanted  to  ml  against  Troy.  The  seer  Calchas 
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declared  that  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  the 
only  means  of  propitiating  Artemis.  Agamemnon 
was  obliged  to  yield,  and  Iphigenia  was  brought  < 
to  Cbalcis  under  the  pretext  of  being  married  to 
Achilles.  When  Iphigenia  was  on  the  point  of 
being  sacrificed,  Artemis  carried  her  in  a cloud  to 
Tauris,  where  she  became  the  priestess  of  the  god- 
dess, and  a stag  w'as  substituted  for  her  by  Artemis. 
While  Iphigenia  was  serving  Artemis  as  priestess 
in  Taunt,  her  brother  Orestes  and  his  friend 
Pylades  came  to  Tauris  to  carry  off  the  image 
of  the  goddess  at  this  place,  which  was  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven.  As  strangers  they  were 
to  be  sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  ; but 
Iphigenia  recognised  her  brother,  and  fled  with 
him  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  In  the  mean- 
time Electro,  another  sister  of  Orestes,  had  heard 
that  he  had  been  sacrificed  in  Tauris  by  the 
priestess  of  Artemis.  At  Delphi  she  met  Iphi- 
genia. whom  she  supposed  had  murdered  Orestes. 
She  therefore  resolved  to  deprive  Iphigenia  of  her 
sight,  but  was  prevented  by  the  interference  of 
Orestes ; and  a scene  of  recognition  took  place. 
All  now  returned  to  Mycenae  ; but  Iphigenia 
carried  the  statue  of  Artemis  to  the  Attic  town  of 
Brauron  near  Marathon.  She  there  died  u 
priestess  of  the  goddess. — As  a daughter  of  Theseus 
Iphigenia  was  connected  with  the  heroic  families 
of  Attica,  and  after  her  death  the  veils  and  most 
costly  garments  which  had  been  worn  by  women  who 
had  died  in  childbirth  were  dedicated  to  her.  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions  Ipbigemanercrdied  but 
w'as  changed  by  Artemis  into  Hecate,  or  was  en- 
dowed by  the  goddess  with  immortality  and  eternal 
youth,  and  under  the  name  of  Orilochia  became 
the  wife  of  Achillea  in  the  island  of  Leuce.  — The 
Lacedaemonians  maintained  that  the  image  of  Ar- 
temis, which  Iphigenia  and  Orestes  had  carried 
away  from  Tauris,  was  preserved  in  Sparta  and  not 
in  Attica,  and  was  worshipped  in  the  former  place 
under  the  name  of  Artemis  Orthia.  Both  in  Attica 
and  in  Sparta  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
Iphigenia  in  early  times.  In  place  of  these  human 
sacrifices  the  Spartan  youths  were  afterwards 
scourged  at  the  festival  of  Artemis  Orthia.  It  ap- 
pears probable  that  Iphigenia  w’as  originally  the 
same  as  Artemis  herself. 

Iphimftdia  or  Iphim&de  (*I^>im48«(o,  T<piu45rj\ 
daughter  of  Triops,  and  wife  of  Aloeus.  Being  in 
love  with  Poseidon,  she  often  walked  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  collected  its  waters  in  her  lap,  whence  she 
became,  by  Poseidon,  the  mother  of  the  Aloldae, 
Otus  and  Ephialtes.  While  Iphimedia  and  her 
daughter,  Pancratia,  were  celebrating  the  orgies  of 
Dionysus  on  Mount  Driua,  they  were  carried  off  by 
Thracian  pirates  to  Naxos  or  Stroogyle  ; but  they 
were  delivered  by  the  Aloidae. 

Iphis  (*I$>ir).  L Son  of  Alector,  and  father  of 
Eteoclus  and  Evadne,  the  wife  of  Capaneus,  was 
king  of  Argos.  He  Advised  Polynices  to  give  the 
celebrated  necklace  of  Harmonia  to  Eriphyle,  that 
she  might  persuade  her  husband  Amphiaraus  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Thebes.  He 
lost  his  two  children,  and  therefore  left  his  kingdom 
to  Sthenelus,  son  of  Capaneus.  — 2.  Son  of  Sthc- 
nelus,  and  brother  of  Euryttheus,  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts  who  fell  in  the  battle  with  Aeetes.  — 8. 

A youth  in  love  with  An&xarete.  [ Anax. arete.  1 
— 4.  Daughter  of  Ligdus  and  Telethusa,  of  Pbae*- 
tus  in  Crete.  She  was  brought  up  as  a boy,  on  the 
advice  of  Isis,  because  her  father^previous  to  her 
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'birth,  had  ordered  the  child  to  be  killed,  if  it  should 
be  a girl.  When  Iphis  had  grown  up,  and  was 
to  be  betrothed  to  lanthe,  she  was  metamorphosed 
by  Isis  into  a youth. 

Iphitus  (*'I<p«To»).  1.  Son  of  Eurytus  of  Oechalia, 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  was  afterwards  killed  by 
Hercules.  (For  details,  see  p.  310,  a.)  — 2.  Son 
of  Xauboltu,  and  father  of  Schedius,  Epistrophus, 
and  Eurynorae,  in  Phocis,  likewise  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  — 3.  Son  of  Haemon,  or  Praxonides, 
or  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  restored  the  Olympic 
games,  and  instituted  the  cessation  of  all  war 
during  their  celebration,  b.  c.  834. 

Ipsus  Cl+os),  a small  town  in  Great  Phrygia, 
celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive 
battle  which  closed  the  great  contest  between  the 
generals  of  Alexander  for  the  succession  to  his 
empire,  and  in  which  Antigonus  was  defeated  and 
slain,  b.c.  301.  [Antigonus.]  The  site  is  un- 
known, but  it  appears  to  have  been  about  the  centre 
of  Phrygia,  not  far  from  Synnada. 

Ira  (Efpo,  ’I fx£),  a mountain  fortress  in  Messcnia, 
memorable  as  the  place  where  Aristomenes  defended 
himself  for  11  years  against  the  Spartans.  Its 
capture  by  the  Spartans  in  B.  c.  668  put  on  end  to 
the  2nd  Messenian  war.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it 
is  the  same  as  Ira  (IL  ix.  150),  one  of  the  7 cities, 
which  Agamemnon  promised  to  Achilles. 

Ireo&eus  (EipiMubt),  one  of  the  early  Christian 
fathers  was  probably  bora  at  Smyrna  between 
a.  d.  120  and  140.  In  bis  early  youth  he  heard 
Polycarp.  He  afterwards  went  to  Gaul,  and  in 
177  succeeded  Pothinus  as  bishop  of  Lyon.  He 
made  many  converts  from  heathenism,  and  was 
most  active  in  opposing  the  Gnostics,  especially  the 
Valentinians.  He  seems  to  have  lived  till  about 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century.  The  only  work  of 
Irenaeus  now  extant.  Ad  versus  Haere$esy  is  in- 
tended to  refute  the  Gnostics.  The  original  Greek 
is  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a few  fragments,  but 
the  work  exists  in  a barbarous,  but  ancient  Latin 
version.  Edited  by  Grabe,  Oxon.  1702. 

Irene  (E ip^w\  called  Pax  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  peace,  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  one  of  the 
Horae.  [Horab.]  After  the  victory  of  Timotheus 
over  the  Lacedacmoninin,  altars  were  erected  to  her 
at  Athens  at  the  public  expense.  Her  statue  at 
Athens  stood  by  the  side  of  that  of  Amphiarnus, 
carrying  in  its  arms  Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth, 
and  another  stood  near  that  of  Hestia  in  the  Pry- 
taneuro.  At  Rome,  where  peace  was  also  wor- 
shipped as  a goddess,  she  had  a magnificent  temple, 
which  was  built  by  the  emperor  Vespasian.  Pax  is 
represented  on  coins  os  a youthful  female,  holding 
in  her  left  arm  a cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  hand 
an  olive  branch  or  the  staff  of  Mercury.  Sometimes 
she  appears  in  the  act  of  burning  a pile  of  arms,  or 
carrying  corn-cars  in  her  hand  or  upon  her  head. 

Iris  flpif),  daughter  of  Thauruas  (whence  she 
is  called  Thaumantiat)  and  of  Electra,  and  sister 
of  the  Harpies.  In  the  Iliad  she  appears  as 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  especially  of  Zeus  and 
Hera.  In  the  Odyssey,  Hermes  is  the  messenger 
of  the  gods,  and  Iris  is  never  mentioned.  Iris 
appears  to  have  been  originally  the  personification 
of  the  rainbow,  for  this  brilliant  phenomenon  in 
the  skies,  which  vanishes  as  quickly  as  it  appears, 
was  regarded  as  the  swift  messenger  of  the  gods. 
Some  poets  describe  Iris  as  the  rainbow  itself,  but 
other  writers  represent  the  rainbow  as  only  the 
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road  on  which  Iris  travels,  and  which  therefore 
appears  whenever  the  goddess  wants  it,  and  va- 
nishes when  it  is  no  longer  needed.  In  the  earlier 
poets.  Iris  appears  as  a virgin  goddess  ; but  in  the 
later,  she  is  the  wife  of  Zephyrus,  and  the  mother 
of  Eros.  Iris  is  represented  in  works  of  art  dressed 
in  a long  and  wide  tunic,  over  which  hangs  a 
light  upper  garment,  with  wings  attached  to  her 
shoulders,  carrying  the  herald's  staff  in  her  left 
hand,  and  sometimes  also  holding  a pitcher. 

Iris  (yIp«s:  YfshiUIrmak)^  a considerable  river 
of  Asia  Minor,  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the  N.most 
range  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  the  S.  of  Fontus,  and 
flows  first  W.  past  Coroana  Pontica,  then  N.  to 
Amasia,  where  it  turns  to  the  E.  to  Eupatoria 
(Megalopolis),  where  it  receives  the  Lycus,  and 
then  flows  N.  through  the  territory  of  Themiscyra 
into  the  Sinus  Amisenus.  Xenophon  states  its 
breadth  at  3 pie  thru. 

Irui  Clpos).  1.  Son  of  Actor,  and  father  of 
Eurydamus  and  Eurytion.  He  purified  Peleus, 
when  the  latter  had  murdered  his  brother ; hut 
during  the  chase  of  the  Calvdonian  boar,  Peleus 
unintentionally  killed  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Irus. 
Peleus  endeavoured  to  soothe  him  by  offering  him 
his  flocks  ; but  Irus  would  not  accept  them,  and  at 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  Peleus  allowed  them  to 
run  wherever  they  pleased.  A wolf  devoured  the 
sheep,  but  was  thereupon  changed  into  a stone, 
which  was  shown,  in  later  times,  on  the  frontier 
between  Locris  and  Phocis.  — 2.  The  well-known 
beggar  of  Ithaca.  His  real  name  was  Arnaeus, 
but  he  was  called  Irus  because  he  was  the  mes- 
senger of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  He  was  slain 
by  Ulysses. 

Is  (*Ir:  a city  in  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia, 

8 days'  journey  from  Babylon,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  upon  a little  river  of  the  same 
name.  In  its  neighbourhood  were  the  springs  of 
asphaltus,  from  which  was  obtained  the  bitumen 
that  was  used,  instead  of  mortar,  in  the  w'alls  of 
Babylon. 

Isaeus  flooiof).  L One  of  the  10  Attic  orators, 
was  bom  at  Chalcis,  and  came  to  Athens  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  instructed  in  orator)'  by  Lysias 
and  Isocrates.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  in 
writing  judicial  orations  for  others,  and  established 
a rhetorical  school  at  Athens,  in  which  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  been  his  pupil.  It  is  further  said  that 
Isaeus  composed  for  Demosthenes  the  speeches 
against  bis  guardians,  or  at  least  assisted  him  in 
the  composition.  We  have  no  particulars  of  his 
life.  He  lived  between  b.c.  420  and  348.  Isaeus 
is  said  to  have  written  64  orations,  but  of  these 
only  11  are  extant.  They  all  relate  to  questions 
of  inheritance,  and  afford  considerable  informa- 
tion respecting  this  branch  of  the  Attic  law.  The 
style  of  Isaeus  is  clear  and  concise,  and  at  the 
same  time  vigorous  and  powerful.  His  orations 
are  contained  in  the  collections  of  the  Greek 
orators.  [Demosthenes.]  There  is  a good  se- 
parate edition  by  Schomann,  Greifswald,  1831. 
—2.  A sophist  and  rhetorician,  a native  of  Assyria, 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny. 

Ifl&gdras  ('laay6pas)%  the  leader  of  the  oli- 
garchical party  at  Athens,  in  opposition  to  Clis- 
thenes,  B.C.  510.  He  was  expelled  from  Athens 
by  the  popular  party,  although  supported  by  Cleo- 
menes  and  the  Spartans. 

Isander  ("Icaityof),  son  of  Bellerophon,  killed 
by  Ares  in  the  fight  with  the  Solyroi. 
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Isara  (/tdrv),  ft  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  de- 
scends from  the  Graian  Alps,  flows  W.  with  a rapid 
stream,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone  N.  of  Valentia. 
At  its  junction  with  the  Rhone  Fabius  Aemilianus 
defeated  the  Allobroges  and  Arvemi.  b.  a 121. 

Isaurla  (tJ  ’I eravpta,  tj  'laaupucfi),  a district  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Taurus,  between 
Pisidia  and  Cilicia,  of  which  the  ancients  knew 
little  beyond  the  troublesome  fact,  that  its  inha- 
bitants, the  Isauri  (''loompoi)  were  daring  robbers, 
whose  incursions  into  the  surrounding  districts  re- 
ceived only  a temporary  check  from  the  victory 
over  them,  which  gained  for  L.  Servilius  the  sur- 
name of  Isauricus  (b.  c.  75).  Their  chief  city  was 
called  Isaura. 

I sea.  1.  (A  minder  or  Bridport  or  Exeter \ the 
capital  of  the  Damnonii  or  Dumnonii  in  the  S.W. 
of  Britain.  — 2.  ( Coer  Leon , at  the  mouth  of  the 
Usk),  a town  of  the  Silures  in  Britain,  and  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Legio  II.  There  are  many  Roman 
remains  at  Coer  Leon.  The  word  Leon  is  a cor- 
ruption of  Legio : Coer  is  the  old  Celtic  name. 

Itchys.  [Aesculapius.] 

Isidorus  ('loltupos).  1.  Of  Aegae,  a Greek 
poet  of  uncertain  age,  5 of  whose  epigrams  are 
contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology.— 2.  Of  Charax, 
a geographical  writer,  who  probably  lived  under 
the  early  Roman  emperors.  ITis  work,  2 radfiol 
napdiKoi,  is  printed  in  the  edition  of  the  minor 
geographers,  by  Hudson,  Oxon.  1703. — 3.  Of 
Gaia,  a Neo-Platonic  philosopher,  the  friend  of 
Produs  and  Marinus,  whom  he  succeeded  as  chief 
of  the  school.  — 4.  Of  Pelusium,  *a  Christian  exe- 
getical  writer,  a native  of  Alexandria,  who  spent 
his  life  in  a monastery  near  Pelusium,  of  which  he 
was  the  abbot.  He  died  about  a.  d.  450.  As 
many  as  2013  of  his  letters  are  extant.  They  are 
almost  all  expositions  of  Scripture.  Published  at 
Paris,  1638.  — 5.  Bishop  of  HispaJis  ( Seville ) in 
Spain,  from  a.  d.  600  to  636,  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  age,  and  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
ancient  literature.  A great  number  of  his  works 
is  still  extant,  but  by  far  the  most  important  of 
them  is  his  Orvjinum  s.  Etymologiurvm  Libri  XX. 
This  work  is  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  treats  of  all  subjects  in  literature,  science,  and 
religion,  which  were  studied  at  thAt  time.  It  was 
much  used  in  the  middle  ages.  Published  in  the 
Corpus  Grammaticorum  Veterum,  Lindemann,  Lips. 
1833.  A complete  collection  of  the  works  of 
Isidorus  was  published  by  Arevali,  Rom.,  1797 — 
1803,  7 vols.  4to.  — 6.  6f  Miletus,  the  elder  and 
younger,  were  eminent  architects  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian. 

Islgfams  (T<7J*yoi'<>»),  a Greek  writer,  of  un- 
certain date,  but  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Pliny,  wrote  a work  entitled  ‘'Avicrra,  a few  frag- 
ments of  which  are  extant.  Published  in  Wester  - 
mann't  Paradoxographi^  Brunswick,  1839. 

Islonda  (’I tu6vSa:  ’I <rtor8*usf  Isiondensis),  a 
city  of  Pisidia  m Asia  Minor,  E.  of  the  district  of 
Cibyra,  and  5 Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Termessus. 
Mr.  Fellows  lately  discovered  considerable  ruins 
12  miles  from  Perge,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
those  of  Isionda. 

Isis  (*I<ru),  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  divi- 
nities. The  ideas  entertained  about  her  underwent 
very  great  changes  in  antiquity.  She  is  described 
as  the  wife  of  Osiris  and  the  mother  of  Horus. 
As  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  Nile,  taught  the  people  j 
the  use  of  the  plough,  so  Isis  invented  the  culti-  | 
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vation  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  were  carried 
about  in  the  processions  at  her  festival.  She  was 
the  goddess  of  the  earth,  which  the  Egyptians 
called  their  mother  : whence  she  and  Osiris  were 
the  only  divinities  that  were  worshipped  by  all  the 
Egyptians.  This  simple  and  primitive  notion  of 
the  Egyptians  was  modified  at  an  early  period 
through  the  influence  of  the  East,  with  which 
Egypt  came  into  contact,  and  at  a later  time 
through  the  influence  of  the  Greeks.  Thus  Osiris 
and  Isis  came  gradually  to  be  considered  as  divi- 
nities of  the  sun  and  the  moon.  The  Egyptian 
priests  represented  that  the  principal  religious  in- 
stitutions of  Greece  came  from  Egypt ; and  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  this  belief  became  esta- 
blished among  the  learned  men  in  Greece.  Hence 
Isis  was  identified  with  Demeter,  and  Osiris  with 
Dionysus,  and  the  sufferings  of  Isis  were  accord- 
ingly modified  to  harmonise  with  the  my  thus  of 
the  unfortunate  Demcter.  As  Isis  was  the  goddess 
of  the  moon,  she  was  also  identified  with  Io.  [Io.] 

— The  worship  of  Isis  prevailed  extensively  in 
Greece.  It  was  introduced  into  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Sulla ; and  though  the  senate  made  many  at- 
tempts to  suppress  her  worship,  and  ordered  her 
temples  to  be  destroyed,  yet  the  new  religious  rites 
took  deep  root  at  Rome,  and  became  very  popular. 
In  b.  c.  43  the  triumvirs  courted  the  popular 
favour  by  building  a new  temple  of  Isis  and 
Scrapis.  Augustus  forbade  any  temples  to  be 
erected  to  Isis  in  the  city  ; but  this  command  was 
afterwards  disregarded  ; and  under  the  early  Ro- 
man emperors  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Serapis 
became  firmly  established.  The  most  important 
temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  stood  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  whence  she  was  called  Isis  Campensis. 
The  priests  and  servants  of  the  goddess  wore  linen 
garments,  whence  she  herself  is  called  linigera. 
Those  initiated  in  her  mysteries  wore  in  the  public 
processions  masks  representing  the  heads  of  dogs. 
In  works  of  art  Isis  appears  in  figure  and  coun- 
tenance like  Hera:  she  wears  a long  tunic,  and 
her  upper  garment  is  fastened  on  her  breast  by  a 
knot ; her  head  is  crowned  with  a lotus  flower, 
and  her  right  hand  holds  the  sistrum.  Her  son 
Horus  is  often  represented  with  her  as  a fine  naked 
boy,  holding  the  fore-finger  on  the  mouth,  with  a 
lotus  flower  on  his  head,  and  a cornucopia  in  his 
left  hand.  The  German  goddess  Isis  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  is  probably  the  same  as  Hertha. 

Ismarus  ("Iffpopos:  *l<rpdpios\  a town  in 
Thrace,  near  MaronCa,  situated  on  a mountain  of 
the  same  name,  which  produced  excellent  wine.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  os  a town  of  the 
Ci cones.  Near  it  was  the  lake  Ism&ris  ('Itrpapis). 
The  poets  frequently  use  the  adjective  1st  nanus  as 
equivalent  to  Thracian.  Thus  Ovid  calls  Tereus, 
king  of  Thrace,  1 smarms  tyra  turns  ( Am . ii.  6.  7\ 
and  Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace,  Ismarius  rear 
(Met.  xiiL  530). 

IsmSne  (T tr/s^nj).  1.  Daughter  of  Asopus, 

wife  of  Argus,  and  mother  of  Iasus  and  Io. 

— 2.  Daughter  of  Oedipus  and  Jocasta,  and  sister 
of  Antigone. 

Ismenus  Q\<rp4\voi\  a small  river  in  Boeotia, 
which  rises  in  Mt.  Cithacron,  flows  through 
Thebes,  and  falls  into  the  lake  liylica.  The  brook 
Dirce,  so  celebrated  in  Theban  story,  flowed  into 
the  Ismenus.  From  this  river  Apollo  was  called 
Ismenius.  His  temple,  the  Ismenium,  at  which 
the  festival  of  the  Daphnephoria  was  celebrated. 
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was  situated  outside  the  city.  The  river  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Lad  on,  and  to  have  de- 
rived  its  subsequent  name  from  Ismenus,  a son  of 
Asopus  and  Metope.  According  to  other  traditions, 
Ismenus  was  a son  of  Amphion  and  Niobe,  who 
■when  struck  by  the  arrow  of  Apollo  leaped  into  a 
river  near  Thebes,  which  was  hence  called  Ismenus. 

Isdcr&tes  (’IuoK/xf-njr),  one  of  the  10  Attic 
orators,  was  the  son  of  Theodoras,  and  was  born 
at  Athens  B.C.  436.  Theodoras  was  a man  of 
wealth,  and  educated  his  son  with  the  greatest 
care.  Among  his  teachers  were  Tisias,  Uorgias, 
Prodicus,  and  also  Socrates.  Since  Isocrates  was 
naturally  timid,  and  of  a weakly  constitution,  he 
did  not  come  forward  as  a public  speaker  himself 
but  devoted  himself  to  giving  instruction  in  oratory, 
and  writing  orations  for  others.  He  first  taught 
rhetoric  in  Chios,  and  afterwards  at  Athens.  At 
the  latter  place  he  met  with  great  success,  and 
gradually  acquired  a large  fortune  by  his  pro- 
fession. He  had  100  pupils,  every  one  of  whom 
paid  him  1000  drachmae.  He  also  derived  a large 
income  from  the  orations  which  he  wrote  for  others  ; 
thus,  he  received  20  talents  for  the  speech  which 
he  composed  for  Nicocles,  king  of  Cyprus.  Al- 
though Isocrates  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  he 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  hi*  country;  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  had  destroyed 
the  last  hopes  of  freedom,  he  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  a.  c.  338,  at  the  age  of  98.  — The  school  of 
Isocrates  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
development  of  public  oratory  at  Athens.  No 
other  rhetorician  had  so  many  disciples  of  celebrity. 
The  language  of  Isocrates  forms  a great  contrast 
with  the  natural  simplicity  of  Lysias,  as  well  as 
with  the  sublime  power  of  Demosthenes.  His 
style  is  artificial.  The  carefully-rounded  periods, 
and  the  frequent  application  of  figurative  expres- 
sions, are  features  which  remind  us  of  the  sophists. 
The  immense  care  he  bestowed  upon  the  compo- 
sition of  his  orations  may  be  inferred  from  the 
statement,  that  he  was  engaged  for  10,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  15  years,  upon  his  Panegyric  ora- 
tion alone.  There  were*  in  antiquity  60  orations 
which  went  under  the  name  of  Isocrates,  but  they 
were  not  all  recognised  as  genuine.  Only  21  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  these  8 were  written  for  the 
courts  ; all  the  others  are  political  discourses, 
intended  to  be  read  by  a large  public.  The  most 
celebrated  is  his  Panegyric  oration,  in  which  he 
shows  what  services  Athens  had  rendered  to 
Greece  in  every  period  of  her  history,  and  contends 
that  she,  and  not  Sparta,  deserves  the  supremacy 
in  Greece.  The  orations  are  printed  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Greek  orators.  The  best  separate 
edition  is  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turici,  1 839. 

Issa  daughter  of  Macareus  of  Lesbos, 

and  beloved  by  Apollo,  from  whom  the  Lesbian 
town  of  Issa  is  said  to  have  received  its  name. 

Issa  (Issoeus  : Lissa).  a small  island  in  the 
Adriatic  sea,  with  a town  of  the  same  name,  off 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  was  colonized  at  an  early 
period  by  Greeks.  It  was  inhabited  by  a hardy 
race  of  sailors,  whose  barks  (Irmbi  /sears’)  were 
much  prized.  The  Isaaei  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Romans,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Illyrian  queen,  Teuta,  b.  c.  229; 
and  their  town  is  spoken  of  as  a place  of  importance 
in  Caesar’s  time. 

Isseddnes  (*Ifr<r»fMw),  a Scythian  tribe,  in 
Scythia  extra  Imaum,  the  E.most  people  with 
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whom  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Herodotus  had 
any  intercourse.  Their  country  was  in  Great  Tar- 
tary. near  the  Massagctae,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  manners.  They  are  represented  as  ex- 
tending as  far  os  the  borders  of  Serica. 

Isslcus  Sinus  (d  'laoutbs  uiKiros:  Gulf  of 
Itkemierotm ),  the  deep  gulf  at  the  N.E.  corner  of 
the  Mediterranean,  between  Cilicia  and  Syria, 
named  after  the  town  of  I satis.  The  width  is 
about  8 miles.  The  coast  is  much  altered  since 
ancient  times. 

Isa&rla  (’I<r<ropfa),  a surname  of  Artemis,  de- 
rived from  Mt.  Issorion,  in  Laconia,  on  which  she 
had  a sanctuary. 

Issui  ( ’loot)*,  also  *I<r<rof,  Xen.:  ’Itnroloj),  a city 
in  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Cilicia,  near  the  head  of 
the  Issicus  Sinus,  and  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass  of 

M.  Amanus  called  the  Syrian  Gates  ; memorable  for 
the  great  battle  in  which  Alexander  defeated 
Darius  Codomannut  (b.  c.  333),  which  was  fought 
in  a narrow  valley  near  the  town.  It  was  at  that 
time  large  and  flourishing,  but  its  importance  was 
much  diminished  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandria 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  exact  site  is  doubtful 

Istaevones.  [Germania,  pp.  281,  b,  282,  a.] 

Ister.  [Danubius.] 

Ister,  a Greek  historian,  was  at  first  a slave  of 
Callimachus,  and  afterwards  his  friend,  and  ac- 
cordingly lived  m the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes 
(b.  c.  247 — 222).  He  wrote  a large  number  of 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  an  Atthis% 
or  history  of  Attica.  His  fragments  are  published 
by  C.  and  Th.  Mdller,  Fragmenta  Histor.  Graec . 

Istrla  or  Histrla,  a peninsula  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  Sinus  Ter- 
gestinus  on  the  W.  and  the  Sinus  Flanaticus  on 
the  E.  It  was  separated  from  Venetia  on  the  N.W. 
by  tbe  river  Timavus,  and  from  Illyricum  on  the 
E.  by  the  river  Arsia.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Istri 
or  Histri,  were  a warlike  Illyrian  race,  who  carried 
on  several  wars  with  the  Romans,  till  their  final 
subjugation  by  tbe  consul  C.  Claudius  Pulcher, 
b.c.  177.  Their  chief  towns  w’ere  Terokstk  and 
Pola.  Istria  was  originally  reckoned  part  of 
Illyricum,  but  from  the  time  of  Angustus  it  formed 
one  of  the  divisions  of  Upper  Italy.  In  consequence 
of  its  name  it  w'as  believed  at  one  time  that  a 
branch  of  the  river  Ister  (Danube)  flowed  into  the 
Adriatic. 

Istropdlia,  IstroB  or  Istria  ('l<rrp6iro\is,  *\<r- 
rpos , *I<rrpfa,  Herod,  ii.  33 : Istere ),  a town  in 
Lower  Moesia,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  and  at  a little  distance  from  the  coast, 
was  a colony  from  Miletus. 

It&lla  (*IraAla),  signified,  from  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  country  which  we  call  Italy.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Mare  Ligusticum 
and  Tyrrhenum,  Tttscum  or  Inferum  ; on  the  S. 
by  the  Mare  Siculum  or  Ausoniura  ; on  the  E.  by 
the  Mare  Adriaticum  or  Superum  : and  on  the  N. 
by  the  Alps  which  sweep  round  it  in  a semicircle, 
the  river  Varus  ( Far,  Varo)  separating  it  on  the 

N. W.  from  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  the  river  Arsia 
(Arsa)  on  the  N.E.  from  Illyricum.  The  name 
Italia,  however,  was  originally  used  to  indicate  a 
much  more  limited  extent  of  country.  Most  of 
the  ancients,  according  to  their  usual  custom, derived 
the  name  from  an  ancient  king  Italus  ; but  others, 
still  more  absurdly,  connected  it  with  the  old 
Italian  word  Italus  (in  Oscan,  ritlu  or  n/e/u),  an 
ox,  because  the  country  was  rich  in  oxen  ! But 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Italia*  or  Vi  tafia , a*  it 
was  ako  called,  was  the  land  of  the  I tali*  Vital a, 
Vitelli , or  Vituli*  an  ancient  race,  who  are  better 
known  under  the  name  of  Siculi.  This  race  was 
widely  spread  over  the  S.  half  of  the  peninsula, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  been  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  a line  drawn  from  Ml  Garganus  on  the  £.  to 
Terracina  on  the  W.  The  Greeks  were  ignorant 
of  this  wide  extent  of  the  name.  According  to 
them  Italia  was  originally  only  the  S.most  part  of 
what  was  afterwards  called  Bruttiuin,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  a line  drawn  from  the  Lo- 
metic  to  the  Scylletic  gulf.  They  afterwards  ex- 
tended the  name  to  signify  the  whole  country  S. 
of  Posidonia  on  the  W.  and  Tarentum  on  the  E. 
After  the  Romans  had  conquered  Tarentum  and 
the  S.part  of  the  peninsula,  about  b.  c.  272,  the 
name  Italia  had  a still  further  extension  given  to 
it.  It  then  signified  the  whole  country  subject  to 
the  Romans,  from  the  Sicilian  straits  as  far  N.  as 
the  Arnus  and  the  Rubico.  The  country  N.  of 
these  rivers  continued  to  be  called  Gallia  Cisalpina 
and  Liguria  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic. 
Augustus  was  the  first  who  extended  the  name 
of  Italia,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
basin  of  the  Po  and  the  S.  part  of  the  Alps, 
from  the  Maritime  Alps  to  Pola  in  Istria,  both 
inclusive.  In  the  later  times  of  the  empire,  when 
Maximum  had  transferred  the  imperial  residence 
to  Milan,  the  name  Italia  was  again  used  in  a 
narrower  compass.  As  it  had  originally  signified 
only  the  S.  of  the  country,  so  now  it  was  restricted 
to  the  N.,  comprising  the  5 provinces  of  Aemilia, 
Liguria,  Flaminia,  Venetia,  and  Istria.  — Besides 
Italia,  the  country  was  called  by  various  other 
names,  especially  by  the  poets.  These  were  Hes- 
peria, a name  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  it,  because 
it  lay  to  the  \V.  of  Greece,  or  Hesperia  Magna, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Spain  [Hxspkria],  and  8a- 
tumia,  because  Saturn  was  said  to  have  once 
reigned  in  Latium.  The  names  of  separate  parts 
of  Italy  were  also  applied  by  the  poets  to  the 
whole  country.  Thus  it  was  called  Oenotria, 
originally  the  land  of  the  Oenotri,  in  the  country 
afterwards  called  Bruttiuin  and  Lucania : Auso- 
nia,  or  Opica,  or  Opicia,  originally  the  land  of 
the  Ausones  or  Ausonii,  Opici  or  Osci,  on  the  VV. 
coast,  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Campania : 
Tyrrhenia,  properly  the  land  of  the  Tyrrheni,  also 
on  the  W.  coast,  N.  of  Autonia  or  Opica,  and  more 
especially  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Etruria : 
Iapygia,  properly  the  land  of  the  Iapyges  on  the 
E.  coast,  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Calabria : 
and  Ombrica,  the  land  of  the  IJmbri  on  the  E. 
coast,  alongside  of  Etruria.  — Italy  was  never  in- 
habited by  one  single  race.  It  contained  a great 
number  of  different  races,  who  had  migrated  into 
the  country  at  a very  early  period.  The  most 
ancient  inhabitants  were  Pclasgians  or  Oenotriana, 
a branch  of  the  same  great  race  who  originally  in- 
habited Greece  and  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 
They  were  also  called  Aborigines  and  Siculi,  who, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  the  same  as  the 
Vitali  or  Itali.  At  the  time  when  Roman  history 
begins,  Italy  was  inhabited  by  the  following  races. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  between  its  right 
bonk  and  the  sea,  dwelt  the  Etruscans,  who  ex- 
tended as  tar  N.as  the  Alps.  Alongside  of  these, 
between  the  left  bank  of  the  Til>er  and  the  Adria- 
tic, dwelt  the  Umbrians.  To  the  8.  of  the  Etrus- 
cans were  the  Sacrani,  Casci,  or  Prisci,  0 scan  tribes. 
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who  had  been  driven  out  of  the  mountains  by  the 
Sabines,  had  overcome  the  Pelasgian  tribes  of  the 
Siculi,  Aborigines,  or  Latins,  and,  uniting  with 
these  conquered  people,  bad  formed  the  people 
called  Prisci  Latini,  subsequently  simply  LatinL 
S.  of  these  again,  as  far  as  the  river  La  us,  were 
the  Opici,  who  were  also  called  Ausones  or  Au- 
runci.  and  to  whom  the  Volaci,  Sidicini,  Saticuli, 
and  Aequi,  also  belonged.  The  S.  of  the  peninsula 
was  inhabited  by  the  Oenotriana,  who  were  sub- 
sequently driven  into  the  interior  by  the  numerous 
Greek  colonies  founded  along  the  coasts.  S.  of 
ttie  Umbrians,  extending  os  far  as  Mt.  Garganus, 
dwelt  the  various  Sabeilian  or  Sabine  tribes,  the 
Sabines  proper,  the  Peligni,  Marsi,  Marrucini, 
Vestini,  and  Hemici,  from  which  tribes  the  war- 
like race  of  the  Samnites  subsequently  sprung. 
From  Mt  Garganus  to  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Dau- 
nians  or  Apulians,  Peucetii,  Messapii,  and  Sallen- 
tini.  An  account  of  these  people  is  given  in  se- 
parate articles.  They  were  all  eventually  subdued 
by  the  Roixuftis,  who  became  the  masters  of  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula.  At  the  time  of  Augustus 
the  following  were  the  chief  divisions  of  Italy,  an 
neenunt  of  which  is  also  given  in  separate  articles : 

I.  Upper  Italy,  which  extended  from  the  Alps  to 
the  rivers  Macra  on  the  W.  and  Rubico  on  the  E. 
It  comprehended,  1.  Liguria.  2.  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina. 3.  Vxnetla,  including  Cbrnia.  4.  Istria. 

II.  Central  Italy,  sometimes  called  Italia  Pro- 
pria (a  term  not  used  by  the  ancients),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Upper  Italy,  and 
Magna  Graecia  or  Lower  Italy,  extended  from  the 
rivers  Macra  on  the  W.  and  Rubico  on  the  E.,  to 
the  rivers  Silarus  on  the  W.  and  Frento  on  the 
E.  It  comprehended,  1.  Etruria.  2.  Umbria. 
3.  Picknum.  4.  Sam  mum,  including  the  country 
of  the  Sabini,  Vestini,  Marrucini,  Marsi,  Peligni, 
Ac.  5.  Latium.  6.  Campania,  m.  Lower 
Italy,  or  Magna  Graecia,  included  the  remaining 
part  of  the  peninsula,  S.  of  the  rivers  Silarus  and 
Frento.  It  comprehended,  1.  Apulia,  including 
Calabria.  2.  Lucania.  3.  Bruttium. — Au- 
gustus divided  Italy  into  the  following  1 1 Re- 
giones.  1.  Latium  and  Campania.  2.  The  land 
of  the  Hirpini,  Apulia  and  Calabria.  3.  Lucania 
and  Bruttium.  4.  The  land  of  the  Frentani,  Mar- 
rucini, Peligni,  Marsi,  Vestini,  and  Sabini,  together 
with  Samnium.  5.  Picenum.  6.  Umbria  and  the 
district  of  Ariminum,  in  what  was  formerly  called 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  7.  Etruria.  8.  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana.  9.  Liguria.  10.  The  E.  part  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  Venetia,  Camia,  and  Istria.  1 1.  The 
W.  part  of  Gallia  Transpadana.  — The  leading 
features  of  the  physical  geography  of  Italy  are  so 
well  described  by  a modem  writer,  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  his  words.  M The  mere  plan- 
geography  of  Italy  gives  us  its  shape  and  the  posi- 
tion of  its  towns  ; to  these  it  may  add  a semicircle 
of  mountains  round  the  N.  boundary,  to  represent 
the  Alps  ; and  another  long  line  stretching  down 
the  middle  of  the  country,  to  represent  the  Apen- 
nines. But  let  us  carry  this  on  a little  further, 
and  give  life  and  harmony  to  what  is  at  present  at 
once  lifeless  and  confused.  Observe,  in  the  first 
place,  how  the  Apcnnine  line,  beginning  from  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Alps,  runs  across  I taly  to  the 
very  edge  of  the  Adriatic,  and  thus  separates  na- 
turally the  Italy  proper  of  the  Romans  from  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.  Observe  again,  how  the  Alps,  after 
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running  N.  and  S.  where  they  divide  Italy  from 
Prance,  turn  then  away  to  the  ELward,  running 
almost  parallel  to  the  Apennines,  till  they  too  touch 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  coniines  of  Istria. 
Thus  between  these  2 lines  of  mountains  there  is 
enclosed  one  great  basin  or  plain  ; enclosed  on  3 
sides  by  mountains,  open  only  on  the  E.  to  the  sea. 
Observe  how  widely  it  spreads  itself  out,  and  then 
see  how  well  it  is  watered.  One  great  river  (the 
Po)  flows  through  it  in  its  whole  extent ; and  this 
is  fed  by  streams  almost  unnumbered,  descending 
towards  it  on  either  side,  from  the  Alps  on  one 
side,  and  from  the  Apennines  on  the  other.  Then, 
descending  into  Italy  proper,  we  find  the  com- 
plexity of  its  geography  quite  in  accordance  with 
its  manifold  political  divisions.  It  is  not  one  simple 
central  ridge  of  mountains,  having  a broad  belt  of 
level  country  on  either  side  between  it  and  the 
sea  ; nor  yet  is  it  a chain  rising  immediately  from 
the  sea  on  one  side,  like  the  Andes  in  S.  America, 
and  leaving  room  therefore  on  the  other  side  for 
wide  plains  of  table  land,  and  for  rivers  with  a 
sufficient  length  of  course  to  become  at  last  great 
and  navigable.  It  is  a back- bone,  thickly  set  with 
spines  of  unequal  length,  some  of  them  running 
out  at  regular  distances  parallel  to  each  other,  hot 
others  twisted  so  strangely  that  they  often  run  for 
a long  way  parallel  to  the  back- bone,  or  main  ridge, 
and  interlace  with  one  another  in  a maze  almost 
inextricable.  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  disorder, 
in  those  spots  where  the  spines  of  the  Apennines, 
being  twisted  round,  run  parallel  to  the  sea  and  to 
their  own  central  chain,  and  thus  leave  an  interval 
of  plain  between  their  bases  and  the  Mediterranean, 
volcanic  agency  has  broken  up  the  space  thus  left 
with  other  and  distinct  groups  of  hills  of  its  own 
creation,  as  in  the  case  of  Vesuvius  and  of  the 
Alban  hills  near  Rome.  Speaking  generally,  then, 
Italy  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  multitude  of  valleys 
pent  in  between  high  and  steep  hills,  each  forming 
a country  to  itself,  and  cut  off  by  natural  barriers 
from  the  others.  Its  several  parts  ore  isolated  by 
nature,  and  no  art  of  man  can  thoroughly  unite 
them.  Hence  arises  the  romantic  character  of 
Italian  scenery : the  constant  combination  of  a 
mountain  outline,  and  all  the  wild  features  of  a 
mountain  country,  with  the  wild  vegetation  of  a 
southern  climato  in  the  valleys.'1  More  minute 
details  respecting  the  physical  features  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy  are  given  in  the  articles  on  the 
separate  provinces  into  which  it  is  divided. 

Itillca.  L (Sevilla  la  vieja  nr.  Sardiponce),  a 
municipium  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Bactis,  N.  W.  of  Hispalis,  was  founded  by 
Scipio  Africanus  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  who  settled 
here  some  of  his  veterans.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  — 2.  The 
name  given  to  Corfinium  by  the  Italian  Socii 
during  their  war  with  Rome.  [Cornnium.] 
Itallcus,  Sillus.  [Siliu8.] 

It&lus  (TroAdr),  an  ancient  king  of  the  Pelas- 
gians.  Siculians,  or  Oenotrians,  from  whom  Italy 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  Some  call 
him  a son  of  Teiegonus  by  Penelope. 

It&nus  C'Itoj'oj),  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Crete,  near  a promontory  of  the  same  name,  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians. 

Ith&ca  (/1 00*77 : Idajcfiatot : Thiaki ),  a small 
island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  Ulysses,  lies  off  the  coast  of  Epirus,  and  is 
separated  from  Cephalonia  by  a channel  about  3 or 
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| 4 miles  wide.  The  island  is  about  12  miles  long, 
I and  4 in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  2 
I parts,  which  are  connected  by  a narrow  isthmus, 
not  more  than  half  a mile  across.  In  each  of  these 
parts  there  is  a mountain-ridge  of  considerable 
height  ; the  one  in  the  N.  called  Ncritum  (Ni^- 
ptror , now  Anoi),  and  the  one  in  the  S.  AY/*/* 
(N^io*,  now  Ste/amo).  The  city  of  Ithaca,  the 
residence  of  Ulysses,  was  situated  on  a precipitous, 
conical  hill,  now  called  Aeto,  or  “eagle’s  difl;11 
occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus  men- 
tioned above.  The  acropolis,  or  castle  of  Ulysses, 
crowned  the  extreme  summit  of  the  mountain,  and 
is  described  by  a modern  traveller  as  “ about  as 
bleak  and  dreary  a spot  as  can  well  be  imagined 
for  a princely  residence.11  Hence  Cicero  (de  Oral. 
i.  44)  describes  it,  in  asperrimis  Hindis  tanquam 
nidulus  qffua.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Neium,  and 
is  hence  described  by  Telemachus  as  “ Under- 
Neium11  ('Jddwnjr  'TiroK/jfoo,  Horn.  Od.  iiL  81). 
The  walls  of  the  anoient  city  are  in  many  places 
well  preserved.  — Ithaca  is  now  one  of  the  7 Io- 
nian islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 

Ithome  (’J6u>^7j : *1 *I0»a*o2m).  L A 
strong  fortress  in  Me&senia,  situated  on  a mountain 
of  the  same  name,  which  afterwards  formed  the 
citadel  of  the  town  of  Messene.  On  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  stood  the  ancient  temple  of  Zeus, 
who  was  hence  sumamed  Ithometas 
Dor.  'I doparar).  Ithome  was  taken  by  the  Spar- 
tans, b.  c.  723,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Messenian 
war,  after  an  heroic  defence  by  Aristodemus,  and 
again  in  455,  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  Messenian 
war.  — 2.  A mountain  fortress  in  Pelasgiotis,  in 
Thessaly,  near  Metropolis,  also  called  Thome. 

ItluB  Portus,  a harbour  of  the  Morini,  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Gaul,  from  which  Caesar  set  sail  for 
Britain.  The  position  of  this  harbour  is  much 
disputed.  It  used  to  be  identified  with  Gcsoria- 
cum,  or  Boulogne,  but  it  is  now  usually  supposed 
to  be  some  harbour  near  Calais,  probably  V Usual, 
or  Wiisand. 

Iton.  [Itonia.] 

Itonia,  Itonlas,  or  Itfcris  (’Irwv/o,  *Ir«r/ds,  or 
*1tvvIs),  a surname  of  Athena,  derived  from  the 
town  of  Iton,  in  the  S.  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 
The  goddess  there  had  a celebrated  sanctuary  and 
festivals,  and  hence  is  called  Incola  Jtoni.  From 
Iton  her  worship  spread  into  Boeotia  and  the 
country  about  lake  Copais,  where  the  Pam  boeotia 
was  celebrated,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a temple 
and  giove  of  Athena.  According  to  another  tra- 
dition, Athena  received  the  surname  of  Itonia 
from  I tonus,  a king  or  priest. 

Itucci  (’ \tvkktj , App.),  a town  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  in  the  district  of  Hispalis,  and  a Roman 
colony  under  the  name  of  Virtus  Julia. 

Itffna  (Solway  Frith),  an  aestuarv  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Britain,  between  England  and  Scotland. 

It&raea,  Ityraea  (’Irovpata : ’ It  ovpcuoi , Ituraei, 
Ityraei : El-Jeidur ),  a district  on  the  N.E.  borders 
of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  on  the  W.  by  the  mountain-chain  (Jebel- 
Ileisk),  which  forms  the  E.  margin  of  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  on  the  S.W.  and  S.  by  Gaulanitis, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Auranitis  and  Tmchonitis.  It 
occupied  a part  of  the  elevated  plain  into  which 
Mt  Hermon  sinks  down  on  the  S.E.,  and  was  in- 
habited by  an  Arabian  people,  of  warlike  and 
predatory  habits,  which  they  exercised  upon  the 
caravans  from  Arabia  to  Damascus,  whose  gre&t 
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road  lay  through  their  country.  In  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Syrians  and  Israelites,  they  are  found 
acting  as  allies  of  the  kings  of  Damascus.  They 
are  scarcely  heard  of  again  till  B.C.  105,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Asmonaean  king  of 
Judah,  Aristobulus,  who  compelled  them  to  profess 
Judaism.  Restored  to  independence  by  the  de- 
cline of  the  Asmonaean  house,  they  seixed  the 
opportunity  offered,  on  the  other  side,  by  the 
weakness  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  to  press  their  pre- 
datory incursions  into  Coele-Syria,  and  even  be- 
yond Lebanon,  to  Byblos,  Bo  try  s,  and  other  cities 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenice.  Pompey  reduced  them 
again  to  order,  and  many  of  their  warriors  entered 
the  Roman  array,  in  which  they  became  celebrated 
for  their  skill  in  horsemanship  and  archery.  They 
were  not,  however,  reduced  to  complete  subjection 
to  Rome  until  after  the  civil  wars.  Augustus 
gave  Iturnea,  which  had  been  hitherto  ruled  by 
its  native  princes,  to  the  family  of  Herod.  During 
the  ministry  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  governed  by 
Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod  Antipas,  as  tetrarch. 
Upon  Philip’s  death,  in  a.  d.  37,  it  was  united  to 
the  Roman  province  of  Syria,  from  which  it  was 
presently  again  separated,  aud  assigned  partly  to 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  partly  to  Soaeraus,  the 
prince  of  Emeso.  In  a.d.  50,  it  was  finally  re- 
united by  Claudius  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria,  and  there  are  inscriptions  which  prove  that 
the  Ituraeans  continued  to  serve  with  distinction 
in  the  Roman  armies.  There  were  no  cities  or 
large  towns  in  the  country,  a fact  easily  explained 
by  the  unsettled  character  of  the  people,  who  lived 
in  the  Arab  fashion,  in  unwalled  villages  and  tents, 
and  even,  according  to  some  statements,  in  the  na- 
tural caves  with  which  the  country  abounds. 

Itys.  [Tehkus.] 

Ifllis  (’Iot/Afr : *IovXisvs ),  the  chief 

town  in  Ceos ; the  birthplace  of  Simonides.  [Cko&] 

lulus.  1.  Son  of  Aeneas,  usually  called  Asca- 
nius.  ( Ascanius.)  — 2.  Eldest  son  of  Ascanius, 
who  claimed  the  government  of  Latium,  but  was 
obliged  to  give  it  up  to  his  brother  Silviua, 

Ixion  son  of  Phlegyas,  or  of  Antion 

and  Perimela,  or  of  Pasion,  or  of  Ares.  According 
to  the  common  tradition,  his  mother  was  Dia,  a 
daughter  of  De'ioneus.  He  was  king  of  the  La- 
pithae  or  Phlegyes,  and  the  father  of  Pirithous. 
When  Deioneus  demanded  of  Ixion  the  bridal 
gifts  he  had  promised,  Ixion  treacherously  invited 
him  to  a banquet,  and  then  contrived  to  make  him 
fall  into  a pit  filled  with  fire.  As  no  one  purified 
Ixion  of  this  treacherous  murder,  Zeus  took  pity 
upon  him,  purified  him,  carried  him  to  heaven,  and 
caused  him  to  sit  down  at  his  table.  But  Ixion 
was  ungrateful  to  the  father  of  the  gods,  and  at- 
tempted to  win  the  love  of  Hera.  Zeus  thereupon 
created  a phantom  resembling  Hera,  and  by  it 
Ixion  became  the  father  of  a Centaur.  [Cbntaurl] 
Ixion  was  fearfully  punished  for  his  impious  ingra- 
titude. Ilia  hands  and  feet  were  chained  by 
Hermes  to  a wheel,  which  is  said  to  have  rolled 
perpetually  in  the  air  or  in  the  lower  world.  He 
is  further  said  to  have  been  scourged,  and  compelled 
\ to  exclaim,  ” Benefactors  should  be  honoured.” 

Ixionldes,  u e.  Pirithous,  the  son  of  Ixion. — 
The  Centaurs  are  also  called  Ixionidae. 

Ixiua  (*!{<of),  a surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  a district  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  which  was 
called  Ixiae  or  Ixia. 

lynx  daughter  of  Peitho  aud  Pan,  or 
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of  Echo.  She  endeavoured  to  charm  Zeus,  or 
moke  him  fall  in  love  with  Io ; but  she  was  meta- 
morphosed by  Hera  into  the  bird  called  lynx. 

J. 

Jaccet&ni,  a people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis 
between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberus. 

Jana.  [Janus.] 

JanlctUum.  [Roma.] 

Jinua  and  Jana,  a pair  of  ancient  Latin  di- 
vinities, who  were  worshipped  as  the  sun  and 
moon.  The  names  Janus  and  Jana  are  only  other 
forms  of  Dianus  and  Diana , which  words  contain 
the  same  root  as  diet,  day.  Janus  was  worshipped 
both  by  the  Etruscans  and  Romans,  and  occupied 
an  important  place  in  the  Roman  religion.  He 
presided  over  the  beginning  of  everything,  and  was 
therefore  always  invoked  first  in  every  under- 
taking, even  before  Jupiter.  He  opened  the  year 
and  the  seasons,  and  hence  the  first  month  of  the 
year  was  called  after  him.  Ho  was  the  porter  of 
heaven,  and  therefore  bore  the  surnames  Patulcns 
or  Patulesns , the  “ opener,"  and  Clusius  or  Ou- 
sivius,  the  “shutter.”  In  this  capacity  he  is  re- 
presented with  a key  in  his  left  hand,  and  a staff 
or  sceptre  in  his  right  On  earth  also  he  was  the 
guardian  deity  of  gates,  and  hence  is  commonly 
represented  with  2 heads,  because  every  door  looks 
2 ways.  ( Janus  bi/hms.)  He  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented with  4 heads  {Janus  <juadrifrtms\  because 
he  presided  over  the  4 seasons.  Most  of  the  attri- 
butes of  this  god,  which  arc  very  numerous,  are 
connected  with  his  being  the  god  who  opens  and 
shuts  ; and  this  latter  idea  probably  has  reference 
to  his  original  character  as  the  god  of  the  sun,  in 
connection  with  the  alternations  of  day  and  night 
At  Rome,  Nuroa  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to 
Janus  the  covered  passage  bearing  his  name,  which 
was  opened  in  times  of  war,  and  closed  in  times 
of  peace.  This  passage  is  commonly,  bnt  erro- 
neously, called  a temple.  It  stood  close  by  the  fo- 
rum. It  appears  to  have  been  left  open  in  war,  to 
indicate  symbolically  that  the  god  had  gone  out  to 
assist  the  Roman  warriors,  and  to  have  beeirohut  in 
time  of  peace  that  the  god,  the  safeguard  of  the 
city,  might  not  escape.  A temple  of  Janus  was 
built  by  C.  Duilius  in  the  time  of  the  first  Pnnic 
war : it  was  restored  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated 
by  Tiberius.  On  new  year’s  day,  which  was  the 
principal  festival  of  the  god,  people  gave  presents 
to  one  another,  consisting  of  sweetmeats  and  cop- 
per coins,  showing  on  one  side  the  double  head  of 
Janus  and  on  the  other  a ship.  The  general  name 
for  these  presents  was  strenae.  The  sacrifices 
offered  to  Janus  consisted  of  cakes  (called  januat), 
barley,  incense,  and  wine. 

Jason  ^liaosv).  1.  The  celebrated  leader  of  the 
Argonauts,  was  a son  of  Aeson  and  Polymede  or 
Alcimede,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Aeo- 
lidae,  at  Iolcus  in  Thessaly.  Cretheus,  who  had 
founded  Iolcus,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aeson; 
but  the  latter  was  deprived  of  the  kingdom  by  his 
half-brother  Pelias,  who  attempted  to  take  the  life  of 
the  infant  Jason.  He  was  saved  by  his  friends,  who 
pretended  that  he  w'as  dead,  and  intrusted  him  to 
the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron.  Pelias  was  now 
warned  by  an  oracle  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the 
cme-sandaUd  man.  When  Jason  had  grown  up, 
he  came  to  claim  the  throne.  As  he  entered  the 
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market- place,  Pelias,  perceiving  he  had  only  one 
sandal,  asked  him  who  he  was ; whereupon  Jason 
declared  his  name,  and  demanded  the  kingdom. 
Pelias  consented  to  surrender  it  to  him,  but  per- 
suaded him  to  remove  the  curse  which  rested  on 
the  family  of  the  Aeolidae,  by  fetching  the  golden 
fleece,  and  soothing  the  spirit  of  Phrixus.  An- 
other tradition  related  that  Pelias,  once  upon  a 
time,  invited  all  his  subjects  to  a sacrifice,  which 
he  intended  to  offer  to  Poseidon.  Jason  came 
with  the  rest,  but,  on  his  journey  to  Iolcus,  he  lost 
one  of  his  sandals  in  crossing  the  river  Anaurus. 
Pelias,  remembering  the  oracle  about  the  one-san- 
da/ed  man,  asked  Jason  what  he  would  do  if  he 
were  told  by  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  killed  by 
one  of  his  subjects?  Jason,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Hera,  who  hated  Pelias,  answered,  that  he 
would  send  him  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  Pelias 
accordingly  ordered  Jason  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  king  AeStes 
in  Colchis,  and  was  guarded  by  an  ever-watchful 
dragon.  Jason  willingly  undertook  the  enterprise, 
and  set  sail  in  the  ship  Argo,  accompanied  by  the 
chief  heroes  of  Greece.  He  obtained  the  fleece 
with  the  assistance  of  Medea,  whom  he  made  his 
wife,  and  along  with  whom  he  returned  to  Iolcus. 
The  history  of  his  exploits  on  this  memorable  en- 
terprise, and  his  adventures  on  his  return  home, 
are  related  elsewhere.  [Aroonautab.]  On  his 
arrival  at  Iolcus,  Jason,  according  to  one  account, 
found  his  aged  father  Aeson  still  alive,  and  Medea 
made  him  young  again  ; but  according  to  the  more 
common  tradition,  Aeson  had  been  slain  by  Pelias, 
during  the  absence  of  Jason,  who  accordingly  called 
upon  Medea  to  take  vengeance  on  Pelias.  Medea 
thereupon  persuaded  the  daughters  of  Pelias  to  cut 
their  father  to  pieces  and  boil  him,  in  order  to  re- 
store him  to  youth  and  vigour,  as  she  had  before 
changed  a ram  into  a Uunb,  by  boiling  the  body  in 
a cauldron.  But  Pelias  was  never  restored  to  life, 
and  bis  son  Acastus  expelled  Jason  and  Medea 
from  loclus.  They  then  went  to  Corinth,  where 
they  lived  happily  for  several  years,  until  Jason 
deserted  Medea,  m order  to  marry  Glauce  or 
Creusa,  daughter  of  Creon,  the  king  of  the  country. 
Medea  fearfully  revenged  this  insult.  She  sent 
Glauce  a poisoned  garment,  which  burnt  her  to 
death  when  she  put  it  on.  Creon  likewise  perished 
in  the  flames.  Medea  also  killed  her  children  by 
Jason,  vix.  Mermerus  and  Pheres,  and  then  fled  to 
Athens  in  a chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons. 
Later  writers  represent  Jason  as  becoming  in  the 
end  reconciled  to  Medea,  returning  with  her  to  ! 
Colchis,  and  there  restoring  Aectesto  his  kingdom, 
of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  The  death  of 
Jason  is  related  differently.  According  to  some, 
he  made  away  with  himself  from  grie£  according 
to  others,  he  was  crushed  by  the  poop  of  the  ship 
Argo,  which  fell  upon  him  as  he  was  lying  under 
it.  — 2.  Tyrant  of  Pherae  and  Tagus  of  Thessaly 
(Dirt,  of  A ntifj.  art  Tagus),  was  probably  the  son 
of  Lycophron,  who  established  a tyranny  on  the 
ruins  of  aristocracy  at  Pherae.  He  succeeded  his 
father  as  tyrant  of  Pherae  soon  after  b.  c.  395,  and 
in  a few  years  extended  his  power  over  almost  the 
whole  of  Thessaly.  Pharsalus  was  the  only  city  in 
Thessaly  which  maintained  its  independence  under 
the  government  of  Polydamas  ; but  eren  this  place 
submitted  to  him  in  375.  In  the  following  year 
(374)  he  was  elected  Tagus  or  generalissimo  of 
Thessaly.  His  power  was  strengthened  by  the 
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weakness  of  the  other  Oreek  states,  and  by  the 
exhausting  contest  in  which  Thebes  and  Sparta 
were  engaged.  He  was  now  in  a position  which 
held  out  to  him  every  prospect  of  becoming  roaster 
of  Greece ; but  wheu  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
he  was  assassinated  at  a public  audience,  370.  — 
Jason  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  power,  which  he 
sought  to  gratify  by  any  and  every  means.  With 
the  chief  men  in  the  several  states  of  Greece,  as 
e.  g.  with  Timotheus  and  Pelopidas,  he  cultivated 
friendly  relations.  He  is  represented  as  having  all 
the  qualifications  of  a great  general  aud  diplo- 
matist — as  active,  temperate,  prudent,  capable  of 
enduring  much  fatigue,  and  skilful  in  concealing 
his  own  designs  and  penetrating  those  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  was  an  admirer  of  the  rhetoric  of  Gor- 
gias  ; and  Isocrates  was  one  of  his  friends.  — 3.  Of 
Argos,  an  historian,  lived  under  Hadrian,  and 
wrote  a work  on  Greece  in  4 books. 

Javoldnus  Priscus,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
was  born  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  (a.  d.  79),  and  was  one  of  the  council  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  He  was  a pupil  of  Caelius  Sabi- 
nus,  and  a leader  of  the  Sabinian  or  Cassian  school. 
[See  p.  144,  b.]  There  are  206  extracts  from 
Javolenus  in  the  Digest. 

Jaxartes  ('la^dpnjs:  .Syr,  Syderia , or  Syhotm), 
a great  river  of  Central  Asia,  about  which  the 
ancient  accounts  are  very  different  and  confused. 
It  rises  in  the  ComSdi  Montes  (Afousmur),  and 
flows  N.W.  into  the  Sea  of  And:  the  nncients 
supposed  it  to  fall  into  the  N.  side  of  the  Caspian, 
not  distinguishing  between  the  2 seas.  It  divided 
Sogdiana  from  Scythia.  On  its  banks  dwelt  a 
Scythian  tribe  called  Jaxartae. 

Jericho  or  Hierlchus  (T  'leptxout : Er- 
Riha  ? Ru.),  a city  of  the  Canaanites,  in  a plain 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Jordan  near  its  mouth,  was 
destroyed  by  Joshua,  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  and  formed  an  important  frontier  fortress 
of  Judaea.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  Vespasian, 
rebuilt  under  Hadrian,  and  finally  destroyed  during 
the  crusades. 

Jerom.  [Hieronymus,] 

Jerusalem  or  HIer5s51jfrn&  ('leoou<ra\Tju,  'I«- 
poff6\vfxa:  ,\tpo<ro\vfj.lrijs : Jerusalem,  Arab.  El- 
KwU , i.  e.  the  Holy  City),  the  capital  of  Palestine, 
in  Asia.  At  the  time  of  the  Israelitish  conquest 
of  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  Jerusalem,  then  called 
JebuR,  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Jebusites,  a Ca- 
naanitish  tribe,  who  were  not  entirely  driven  out 
from  it  till  B.  c.  1050,  when  David  took  the  city, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
It  was  also  established  as  the  permanent  centre  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  by  the  erection  of  the  temple 
by  Solomon.  After  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
under  Rehoboam,  it  remained  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  until  it  was  entirely  destroyed, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Nebuchndnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  b.c.  588.  In 
b.  c.  536,  the  Jewish  exiles,  having  been  permitted 
by  Cyrus  to  return,  began  to  rebuild  the  city  and 
temple  ; and  the  work  was  completed  in  about  24 
years.  In  b.  c.  332,  Jerusalem  quietly  submitted 
to  Alexander.  During  the  wars  which  followed 
his  death,  the  city  was  taken  by  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus  (b.  c.  320),  and  remained  subject  to  the 
Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  till  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
by  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  b. c. 
198.  Up  to  this  time  the  Jews  had  been  allowed 
the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  their  own 
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internal  government,  and  Antiochus  confirmed  them  [ 
in  these  privileges  ; hut  the  altered  government  of 
his  son,  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  provoked  a re- 
bellion, which  was  at  first  put  down  when  An- 
tiochus took  Jerusalem  and  polluted  the  temple 
(B.  c.  170);  but  the  religious  persecution  which 
ensued  drove  the  people  to  despair,  and  led  to  a 
new  revolt  under  the  Maccabees  by  whom  Jeru- 
salem was  retaken,  and  the  temple  purified  in  b.  c. 
103  [Maccabaei].  In  b.c.  133,  Jerusalem  was 
retaken  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes,  and  its  forti- 
fications dismantled,  but  its  government  was  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Maccabee,  John  Hyrcanus, 
who  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  Antiochus 
in  Parthia  (b.c.  1*28)  to  recover  his  full  power. 
His  son  Aristobulus  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Judaea,  and  Jerusalem  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  till  B.  C.  63,  when  it  was  taken  by  Pora- 
pey,  and  the  temple  was  again  profaned.  For  the 
events  which  followed,  see  Hyrcanus,  Hkrodes, 
and  Palakstina.  In  a.  d.  70,  the  rebellion  of 
the  Jew’s  against  the  Romans  was  put  down,  and 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus,  after  a siege  of  se- 
veral months,  during  which  the  inhabitants  en- 
dured the  utmost  horrors  ; the  survivors  w'ere  all 
put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  city 
and  temple  were  utterly  razed  to  the  ground.  In 
consequence  of  a new  revolt  of  the  Jews,  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  resolved  to  destroy  all  vestiges  of 
their  national  and  religious  peculiarities  ; and,  as 
one  means  to  this  end,  he  established  a new 
Romnn  colony,  on  the  ground  where  Jerusalem 
had  stood,  by  the  name  of  Aelia  Capitolina,  and 
built  a temple  of  Jupiter  Copitolinus,  on  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  a.  d.  135.  The  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
Roman  empire  restored  to  Jerusalem  its  sacred 
character,  and  led  to  the  erection  of  several 
churches  ; but  the  various  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  it,  since  its  conquest  by  the  Arabs 
under  Omar  iu  a.  d.  638,  have  left  very  few  ves- 
tiges even  of  the  Roman  city.  Jerusalem  stands 
due  W.  of  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  ’20  miles  (in  a straight  line)  and 
about  35  miles  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  an 
elevated  platform,  divided,  by  a series  of  valleys, 
from  hills  which  surround  it  on  erery  side.  This 
Intform  has  a general  slope  from  W.  to  E.  its 
ighett  point  being  the  summit  of  Mt  Zion,  in 
the  S.  W.  comer  of  the  city  on  which  stood 
the  original  **  city  of  David.”  The  S.  E.  part 
of  the  platform  is  occupied  by  the  hill  called 
Moriah,  on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  the  E. 
part  by  the  hill  called  Acre ; but  these  two 
summits  are  now  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
general  surface  of  the  platform,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  valleys  be- 
tween. The  height  of  Ml  Zion  is  2535  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  about  300 
feet  above  the  valley  below.  The  extent  of  the 
platform  is  5400  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  1100  feet 
from  E.  to  W. 

Jocaste  (’Io*tl<mj),  called  Epicaste  in  Homer, 
daughter  of  Menoeceus,  and  wife  of  the  Theban 
king  Luius,  by  whom  she  became  tho  mother  of 
Oedipus.  She  afterwards  married  Oedipus,  not 
knowing  that  he  was  her  son  ; and  when  she  dis- 
covered the  crime  she  had  unwittingly  committed, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  life.  For  details  see  Oedipus. 

Jopp$,  Joppa  (’Idmrrj  J O.  T.  Jnpho  : Jajfu ), 
a very  ancient  maritime  city  of  Palestine,  and,  | 
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I before  the  building  of  Caesarea,  the  only  sea-port 
of  the  whole  country,  and  therefore  called  by 
Strabo  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  lay  just  S.  of  the 
boundary  between  Judaea  and  Samaria,  S.W.  of 
Antipatria,  and  N.W.  of  Jerusalem. 

Jord&net  (’IopSdvnr,  'l6p5avos:  Jordan,  Arab. 
Esh  Sheriah  el -Kef nr,  or  d-Urdun ),  has  its  source 
at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Hermon  (the  S.most  part  of 
Anti-Libanus),  near  Paneas  (aft.  Caesarea  Phi- 
lippi), whence  it  flows  S.  into  the  little  lake  Se- 
mechonitis,  and  thence  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
(Lake  of  Tiberias),  and  thence  through  a narrow 
plain,  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country  into  the  lake  Asphaltites  ( Dead  Sea), 
where  it  is  finally  lost  [Palakstina.)  Its  course, 
from  the  lake  Semechonitis  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is 
about  60  miles  ; the  depression  through  which  it 
runs  consists,  first,  of  a sandy  valley,  from  5 to  10 
miles  broad,  within  which  is  a lower  valley,  in 
width  about  half  a mile,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
beautifully  clothed  w’ith  grass  and  trees ; and,  in 
some  places,  there  is  still  a lower  valley  within 
this.  The  average  width  of  the  river  itself  is 
calculated  at  30  yards,  and  its  average  depth  at  9 
feet.  It  is  fordable  in  many  places  in  summer, 
but  in  spring  it  becomes  much  deeper,  and  often 
overflows  iu  banks.  Iu  bed  is  considerably  below 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean, 

Jornandes.  or  Jord&nea,  an  historian,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  or  iu  the  6th  century  of 
our  era.  He  was  a Goth  by  birth  ; was  secretary 
to  the  king  of  the  Alani,  adopted  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, took  orders,  and  was  made  a bishop  in  Italy. 
There  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  the  common 
statement  that  he  was  bishop  of  Ravenna.  He 
wrote  2 historical  works  iu  the  Latin  language. 
1.  De  Getarum  ( Gothorum ) Origin*  ei  Heims  Ut+- 
lis , containing  the  history  of  the  Gotha,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  their  subjugation  by  Belisa- 
rius  in  541.  The  work  is  abridged  from  the  lost 
history  of  the  Goths  by  Cassiodorus,  to  which  Jor- 
nandes added  various  particulars  ; but  it  is  com- 
piled witbout  judgment,  and  is  characterised  by 
partiality  to  the  Goths.  2.  De  Regno  rum  ac  Tem- 
jvrum  Succession*,  a short  compendium  of  history 
from  the  creation  down  to  the  victory  obtained  by 
Narses,  in  552,  over  king  Thcodatus.  It  is  only 
valuable  for  some  accounu  of  the  barbarous  nations 
of  tiie  North,  and  the  countries  which  they  inha- 
bited. Edited  by  Lindcnbrog,  Hamburg,  1611. 

Josephus,  Flavins,  the  Jewish  historian,  was 
born  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  37.  On  his  mother's  side 
he  was  descended  from  the  Asmonaean  princes, 
while  from  his  father,  Matthias,  he  inherited  the 
priestly  office.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  education  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  26  he  went  to  Rome  to  plead  the 
cause  of  some  Jewish  priests  whom  Felix,  the 
procurator  of  Judaea,  had  sent  thither  as  prisoners. 
After  n narrow  escape  from  death  by  shipwreck, 
he  safely  landed  at  Puteoli  ; and  being  introduced 
to  Poppaea,  he  not  only  effected  the  release  of  his 
friends,  but  received  great  presenu  from  tbe  em- 
press. On  his  return  to  Jerusalem  he  found  his 
countrymen  eagerly  bent  on  a revolt  from  Rome, 
from  which  he  used  his  best  endeavours  to  dis- 
suade them  ; but  failing  in  this,  lie  professed  to 
enter  into  the  popular  designs.  He  was  chosen 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent  to 
manage  affairs  in  Galilee.  When  Vespasian  and 
his  army  entered  Galilee,  Josephus  threw  himself 

I into  lotapata,  which  he  defended  for  47  days. 
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When  the  place  wu  taken,  the  life  of  Josephus 
was  spared  by  Vespasian  through  the  intercession 
of  Titus.  Josephus  thereupon  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a prophet,  and  predicted  to  Vespasian 
that  the  empire  should  one  day  be  his  and  his  son's. 
Vespasian  treated  him  with  respect,  but  did  not 
release  him  from  captivity,  till  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  nearly  3 years  afterwards  (a.  d.  70).  Jo- 
sephus was  present  with  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem. and  afterwards  accompanied  him  to  Rome. 
He  received  the  freedom  of  the  city  from  Vespa- 
sian, who  assigned  him,  ns  a residence,  n house 
formerly  occupied  by  himself,  and  treated  him  ho- 
nourably to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  same  favour 
was  extended  to  him  by  Titus  and  Domitian  as 
well.  He  assumed  the  name  of  Flavius,  ns  a de- 
pendant of  the  Flavian  fumily.  His  time  at  Rome 
appears  to  have  been  employed  mainly  in  the  com- 
position of  his  works.  He  died  about  100.  — The 
works  of  Josephus  are  written  in  Greek.  They 
are:  — 1.  TU  History  of  the  Jewish  War  (n«pl 
t ov  'louOai'Kov  so  Atfj.au  4)  ’louSauoj?  Itrropias  irfgl 
aAaJirtats),  in  7 books,  published  about  a.  d.  75. 
Josephus  first  wrote  it  in  Hebrew,  and  then  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek.  It  commences  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  b.  c. 
170,  runs  rapidly  over  the  events  before  Josephus's 
own  time,  and  gives  a detailed  account  of  the  fatal 
war  with  Rome.  — 2.  77ic  Jewish  Antiquities  (*Iou- 
SoIkt)  hpxcuo\oyia)t  in  20  books,  completed  about 
a.  I).  93,  and  addressed  to  Epaphroditus.  The 
title  as  well  as  the  number  of  books  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  'Pwfxducij  apxatoAoyla  of  Diony- 
sius of  Halicarnassus.  It  gives  an  account  of 
Jewish  History  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
a.  d.  66,  the  12th  year  of  Nero,  in  which  the  Jews 
were  goaded  to  rebellion  by  Gessius  Floras.  In 
this  work  Josephus  seeks  to  accommodate  the  Jewish 
religiou  to  heathen  tastes  and  prejudices.  Thus  he 
speaks  of  Moses  and  his  law  in  a tone  which  might 
be  adopted  by  any  disbeliever  in  his  divine  lega- 
tion. He  says  that  Abraham  went  into  Egypt 
(Gen.  xii.),  intending  to  adopt  the  Egyptian  views 
of  religion,  should  he  find  them  better  than  his  own. 
He  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  preservation  of  Jonah 
by  the  whale.  He  intimates  a doubt  of  there 
having  been  any  miracle  in  the  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  compares  it  with  the  passage  of  Alexander 
the  Great  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Pamphylia. 
He  interprets  Exod.  xxii.  28,  as  if  it  conveyed  a 
command  to  respect  the  idols  of  the  heathen.  Many 
similar  instances  might  be  quoted  from  his  work. 
— 3.  His  own  life , in  one  book.  This  is  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  Archaeologia,  and  is  addressed  to 
the  same  Epaphroditus.  It  was  not  written  earlier 
than  A.D.  97,  since  Agrippa  II.  is  mentioned  in  it 
ns  no  longer  living.  — A.  A treatise  on  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Jctcs,  or  Against  Ajhon,  in  2 books,  also 
addressed  to  Epaphroditus.  It  is  in  answer  to 
such  as  impugned  the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  on  the  ground  of  the  silence  of  Greek 
writers  respecting  it.  [Apion.J  The  treatise  ex- 
hibits extensive  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy.  — 5.  Els  Mo KKatiaiovs  1)  irepl 
airrofepdropot  Aoyur/xov,  in  1 book.  Its  genuine- 
ness is  doubtful.  It  is  a declamatory  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Eleaz-ar  (an  aged  priest),  and  of 
7 youths  and  their  mother,  in  the  persecution  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  The  best  editions  of  Jo- 
sephus are  by  Hudson,  Oxon.  1720  ; and  by  11a- 
vcrcamp,  A rust.  1726. 
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Jovian  us,  Fl&vlus  Claudius,  was  elected  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers,  in  June  a.  d.  363,  after  the 
death  of  Julian  [Juliakus],  whom  he  had  accom- 
panied in  his  campaign  against  the  Persians.  In 
order  to  effect  his  retreat  in  safety,  Jovian  surren- 
dered to  the  Persians  the  Roman  conquests  beyond 
the  Tigris,  and  several  fortresses  in  Mesopotamia. 
He  died  suddenly  at  a small  town  on  the  frontiers  of 
Bithynia  and  Galatia,  February  17th,  364,  after  a 
reign  of  little  more  than  7 months.  Jovian  was  a 
Christian  ; but  he  protected  the  heathens. 

Juba  (Tdlos).  1.  King  of  Numidia,  was  son 
of  Hiemptal,  who  was  re-established  on  the  throne 
by  Pompey.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  he  actively  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  latter;  and,  accordingly,  when 
Caesar  sent  Curio  into  Africa  (b.c.  49),  he  sup- 
ported the  Pompeian  general  Attius  Varus  with  a 
large  body  of  troops.  Curio  was  defeated  by  their 
united  forces,  and  fell  in  the  battle.  In  46  Juba 
fought  along  with  Scipio  against  Caesar  himself, 
and  was  present  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Thapsus. 
After  this  defeat  he  wandered  about  for  some  time, 
and  then  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  — 2.  King  of 
Mauretania,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a mere  child 
at  his  father's  death  (46),  writs  carried  a prisoner 
to  Rome  by  Caesar,  and  compelled  to  grace  the 
conqueror's  triumph.  He  was  brought  up  in  Italy, 
where  he  received  an  excellent  education,  and 
applied  himself  with  such  diligence  to  study,  that 
he  turned  out  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his 
day.  After  the  death  of  Antony  (30),  Augustus 
conferred  upon  Juba  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia, and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  in  marriage 
Cleopatra,  otherwise  called  Selene,  the  daughter 
of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  At  a subsequent  period 
(25),  Augustus  gave  him  Mauretania  in  exchange 
for  Numidia,  which  was  reduced  to  a Roman  pro- 
vince. He  continued  to  reign  in  Mauretania  till 
his  death,  which  happened  about  a.  D.  19.  He 
was  beloved  by  his  subjects,  among  whom  ho 
endeavoured  to  introduce  the  elements  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilisation ; and,  after  his  death,  they 
even  paid  him  divine  honours. — Juba  wrote  n 
great  number  of  works  in  almost  every  branch  of 
literature.  They  are  all  lost,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  fragments.  They  appear  to  have  been  ail 
written  in  Greek.  The  most  important  of  them 
were:  — 1.  A History  of  Africa  (Aitfwcd),  in 
which  he  made  use  of  Punic  authorities.  — 2.  On 
the  Assyrians.  — 3 .A  History  of  Aralna.  — 4.  A 
Roman  History  ('Pufiauaj  laropia),  — 3.  Qtarpt/cq 
ioTopla,  a general  treatise  on  all  matters  connected 
with  the  stage.  — 6.  n#gl  ypatfnKijs , or  irspl  fa- 
ypdtpwv,  seems  to  have  been  a general  history  of 
painting.  He  also  wrote  some  treatises  on  botany 
and  on  grammatical  subjects. 

Judaea,  Judaei.  [Palakstina.] 

Jugunthi,  a German  people,  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  a Gothic,  and  sometimes  as  an  Ale- 
mannic  tribe. 

Jugurtha  ('lovyovpOas  or  %loy6p9as)%  king  of 
Numidia,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Mastanubal, 
and  a grandson  of  Masinissa.  He  lost  bis  father 
at  an  early  age,  but  was  adopted  by  his  uncle 
Micipsa,  who  brought  him  up  with  his  own  sons, 
Hiempsal  and  Adherbal.  Jugurtha  quickly  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  by  bis  abilities  and  his 
skill  in  all  bodily  exercises,  and  rose  to  so  much 
favour  and  popularity  with  the  Xumidiuns,  tbpt  he 
began  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Micipsa.  In  order 
a.  a 2 
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to  remove  him  to  a distance*  Micipsa  sent  him,  in 
H.  c.  134.  with  an  auxiliary  force,  to  assist  Scipio 
against  Numantia.  Here  his  zeal,  courage,  and 
ability,  gained  for  him  the  favour  and  com- 
mendation of  Scipio,  and  of  all  the  leading  nobles  in 
the  Roman  camp.  On  his  return  to  Numidia  he  was 
received  with  honour  by  Micipsa,  who  was  obliged 
to  dissemble  the  fears  which  he  entertained  of  his  am- 
bitious nephew.  Micipsa  died  in  118,  leaving  the 
kingdom  to  Jugurtha  and  his  2 sons,  Hiempsal  and 
Adherbal,  in  common.  Jugurtha  soon  showed  that 
he  aspired  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  the  country.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  found  an  opportunity 
to  assassinate  Hiempsal  at  Thirmida,  and  afterwards 
defeated  Adherbal  in  battle.  Adherbal  fled  to 
Rome  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the  senate  ; but 
Jugurtha,  by  a lavish  distribution  of  bribes,  coun- 
teracted the  just  complaints  of  his  enemy.  The 
senate  decreed  that  the  kingdom  of  Numidia 
should  be  equally  divided  between  the  2 com- 
petitors ; but  the  senators  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  this  decree  were  also  bribed  by 
Jugurtha,  who  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
W.  division  of  the  kingdom,  adjacent  to  Mau- 
retania, by  far  the  larger  and  richer  portion  of  the 
two  (117).  But  this  advantage  was  far  from  con- 
tenting him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  invaded  the 
territories  of  Adherbal  with  a large  army,  and 
defeated  him.  Adherbal  made  his  escape  to  the 
strong  fortress  of  CiTta,  where  he  was  closely 
blockaded  by  Jugurtha.  The  Romans  commanded 
Jugurtha  to  abstain  from  further  hostilities  ; but 
he  paid  no  attention  to  their  commands,  and  at 
length  gained  possession  ofCirta,  and  put  Adherbal 
to  death,  112.  War  was  now  declared  against 
Jugurtha  at  Homeland  the  consul,  L.  Calpumius 
Best  in,  was  sent  into  Africa.  111.  Jugurtha  had 
recourse  to  his  customary  arts ; and  by  means 
of  large  sums  of  money  given  to  Bestia  and 
M.  Scaurus,  his  principal  lieutenant,  he  purchased 
from  them  a favourable  peace.  The  conduct  of 
Bestia  excited  the  greatest  indignation  at  Rome  ; 
and  Jugurtha  was  summoned  to  the  city  under  a 
safe  conduct,  the  popular  party  hoping  to  be  able 
to  convict  the  nobility  by  means  of  nis  evidence. 
The  scheme,  however,  failed  ; since  one  of  the 
tribunes  who  had  been  gained  over  by  the  friends 
of  Bestia  and  Scaurus  forbade  the  king  to  give 
evidence.  Soon  afterwards  Jugurtha  was  compelled 
to  leave  Italy,  in  consequence  of  his  having  ven- 
tured on  the  assassination  of  Massiva,  whose 
counter  influence  he  regarded  with  apprehension. 
[Massiva.]  The  war  was  now  renewed  ; hut 
the  consul,  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus,  who  arrived  to 
conduct  it  (110),  was  able  to  effect  nothing  ngainst 
Jugurtha.  When  the  consul  went  to  Rome  to 
hold  the  comitia,  he  left  his  brother  A ulus  in 
command  of  the  army.  Aulus  was  defeated  by 
Jugurtha  ; great  part  of  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  the  rest  only  escaped  a similar  fate  by  the 
ignominy  of  pawing  under  the  yoke.  But  this 
disgrace  at  once  roused  all  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
people:  the  treaty  concluded  by  Aulus  was  in- 
stantly annulled ; and  the  consul  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus  was  sent  into  Africa  at  the  head  of  a 
new  army  (109).  Metellus  was  an  able  general 
and  an  upright  man,  whom  Jugurtha  was  unable 
to  cope  with  in  the  field,  or  to  seduce  by  bribes. 
In  the  course  of  2 years  Metellus  frequently  de- 
feated Jugurtha,  and  at  length  drove  him  to  take 
refuge  among  the  Gaetulians.  lu  107  Metellus  j 
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was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Marius  ; hot 
the  cause  of  Jugurtha  had  meantime  been  espoused 
by  his  father-in-law  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania, 
who  had  advanced  to  his  support  with  a large 
army.  The  united  forces  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus 
were  defeated  in  a decisive  battle  by  Marius  ; and 
Bocchus  purchased  the  forgiveness  of  the  Romans 
by  surrendering  his  son-in-law  to  Sulla,  the  quaes- 
tor of  Marius  (106).  Jugurtha  remained  in  cap- 
tivity till  the  return  of  Marius  to  Rome,  when, 
after  adorning  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror  (Jan. 
1, 104),  he  was  thrown  into  a dungeon,  and  there 
starved  to  death. 

1.  Aunt  of  Caesar  the  dictator,  and  wife 
of  C.  Marius  the  elder.  She  died  b.  c.  68,  and  her 
nephew  pronounced  her  funeral  oration.  — 2. 
Mother  of  M.  Antonins,  the  triumvir.  In  the 
proscription  of  the  triumvirate  (43)  she  saved  the 
life  of  her  brother,  L.  Caesar  [Caksak,  No.  5.]— 
3.  Sister  of  Caesar  the  dictator,  and  wife  of  M.  Alius 
Balbus,  by  whom  she  had  Atia,  the  mother  of 
Augustus  [Atia].  — 4.  Daughter  of  Caesar  the 
dictator,  by  Cornelia,  and  his  only  child  in  marriage, 
was  married  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  59.  She  was  a 
woman  of  beauty  and  virtue,  and  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her  husband,  although  23  years  older 
than  herself.  She  died  in  childbed  in  54.-5. 
Daughter  of  Augustus  by  Scribonia,  and  his  only 
child,  was  bom  in  39.  She  was  educated  with 
great  strictness,  but  grew  up  one  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate women  of  her  age.  She  was  thrice  married  : 
— 1.  to  M.  Marcellus,  her  first  consin  in  25  : 2. 
after  his  death  (23)  without  issue,  to  M.  Agrippa, 
by  whom  she  had  3 sons,  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  and 
Agrippa  Postumus,  and  2 daughters,  Julia  and 
Agrippina:  3.  after  Agrippa's  death  in  12,  to 
Tiberius  Nero,  the  future  emperor.  In  b.  c.  2 
Augustus  at  length  became  acquainted  with  the 
misconduct  of  his  daughter,  whose  notorious  adul- 
teries had  been  one  reason  why  her  husband  Ti- 
berius had  quitted  Italy  4 years  before.  Augustus 
was  incensed  beyond  measure,  and  banished  her  to 
Pandataria,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania. 
At  the  end  of  5 years  she  was  removed  to  Rhegium. 
but  she  was  never  suffered  to  quit  the  bounds  of 
the  city.  Even  the  testament  of  Augustus  showed 
the  inflexibility  of  his  anger.  He  bequeathed  her 
no  legacy,  and  forbade  her  ashes  to  repose  in  his 
mausoleum.  Tiberius  on  his  accession  (a.  D.  14) 
deprived  her  of  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  she  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  —6. 
Daughter  of  the  preceding,  and  wife  of  L.  Armilius 
Pauius.  She  inherited  her  mother’s  licentiousness, 
and  was  in  consequence  banished  by  her  grandfather 
Augustus  to  the  little  island  Tremerus,  on  the  coast 
of  Apulia,  a.  n.  9,  where  she  lived  nearly  20  years. 
She  died  in  28.  It  was  probably  this  Julia  whom 
Ovid  celebrated  ns  Corinna  in  his  elegies  and  other 
erotic  poems  ; and  his  intrigues  with  her  appear  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  poet's  banishment  in 
a.  d.  9.-7.  Youngest  child  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  was  bom  a.  d.  18  ; was  married  to  M. 
Vinicius  in  33;  and  was  banished  in  37  by  her 
brother  Caligula,  who  was  believed  to  have  had  an 
incestuous  intercourse  with  her.  She  was  recalled 
by  Claudius,  but  was  nftcr wards  put  to  death  by 
this  emperor  at  Messalina's  instigation.  The  charge 
brought  against  her  was  adultery,  and  Seneca,  the 
philosopher,  was  banished  to  Corsica  as  the  partner 
! of  her  guilt.— 8.  Daughter  of  Drusu*  and  Livia, 

J the  sister  of  Germanicus.  She  was  married,  a.  d. 
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00,  to  her  first  coaain,  Nero,  son  of  Germanicus 
and  AgrippinA;  and  after  Nero’s  death,  to  Rubelliua 
Tliandus,  by  whom  she  had  a son,  Rubellius 
Plautus.  She,  too,  was  put  to  death  by  Claudius, 
at  the  instigation  of  Motsalina,  59.-9.  Daughter 
of  Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  married  Flavius 
St  hi  mis,  a nephew  of  the  emperor  Vespasian.  Julia 
died  of  abortion,  caused  by  her  uncle  Domitian, 
with  whom  she  lived  in  criminal  intercourse.  — 10. 
Domna  [Domna].  — 11.  DrusiUa  [Drusilla]. 
— 12.  Maesa  [Makha]. 

Julia  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
houses  at  Rome,  was  of  Alban  origin,  and  was 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tullua  Hostilius  upon  the 
destruction  of  Alba  Longa.  It  claimed  descent 
from  the  mythical  lulus,  the  son  of  Venus  and 
Ancbisea.  The  most  distinguished  family  in  the 
gens  is  that  of  Caesar.  Under  the  empire  we  find 
an  immense  number  of  persons  of  the  name  of 
Julius,  the  most  important  of  whom  are  spoken  of 
under  their  surnames. 

Juli&nu*  Didlus.  [Dimus.] 

Julianas,  Flavius  Claudius,  usually  called 
Julian,  and  sumamed  the  Apostate,  Roman  em- 
peror, a.  d.  361 — 363.  He  was  born  at  Constan- 
tinople, a.  D.  331,  and  was  the  son  of  Julius  Con- 
stantius  by  his  second  wife,  Bosilina,  and  the 
nephew  of  Constantine  the  Great  Julian  and  his 
elder  brother,  Gallus,  were  the  only  members  of  the 
imperial  family  whose  lives  were  spared  by  the 
sons  of  Constantine  the  Great,  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  337.  The  2 brothers  were  educated  with 
care,  and  were  brought  up  in  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion  ; but  as  they  advanced  to  man- 
hood, they  were  watched  with  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion by  the  emperor  Constontius.  After  the 
execution  of  Gallus  in  354  [Gallus],  the  life  of 
Julian  was  in  great  peril;  but  be  succeeded  in 
pacifying  the  suspicions  of  the  emperor,  and  was 
allowed  to  go  to  Athens  in  355  to  pursue  his 
studies.  Here  he  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  study  of  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
attracted  universal  attention  both  by  his  attainments 
and  abilities.  Among  his  fellow-students  were 
Gregory  of  Nazianxus  and  Basil,  both  of  whom 
afterwards  became  so  celebrated  in  the  Christian 
church.  Julian  had  already  abandoned  Christianity 
in  his  heart  and  returned  to  the  pagan  faith  of  his 
ancestors;  but  fear  of  Constantius  prevented  him 
from  making  an  open  declaration  of  his  apostacy. 
Julian  did  not  remain  long  at  Athens.  In  Novem- 
ber, 355,  he  received  from  Constantius  the  title  of 
Caesar,  and  was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  the 
Germans,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  were 
ravaging  some  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  Gaul. 
During  the  next  5 years  (356 — .360)  Julian  carried 
on  war  against  the  2 German  confederacies  of  the 
Alemanni  and  Franks  with  great  success,  and 
gained  many  victories  over  them.  His  internal 
administration  was  distinguished  by  justice  and 
wisdom  ; and  he  gained  the  goodwill  and  affection 
of  the  provinces  intrusted  to  his  care.  His  growing 
popularity  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Constantius, 
who  commanded  him  to  send  some  of  his  best 
troops  to  the  East,  to  serve  against  the  Persians. 
His  soldiers  refused  to  leave  their  favourite  general, 
and  proclaimed  him  emperor  at  Paris  in  360.  After 
several  fruitless  negotiations  between  Julian  and 
Constantius,  both  parties  prepared  for  war.  In  361 
Julian  inarched  along  the  valley  of  the  Danube 
towards  Constantinople;  but  Constantius,  who  bad 
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set  out  from  Syria  to  oppose  his  rival,  died  on  hi* 
march  in  Cilicia.  His  death  left  Julian  the  undis- 
puted master  of  the  empire.  On  the  1 1 th  of  De- 
cember Julian  entered  Constantinople.  He  lost  no 
time  in  publicly  avowing  himself  a pagan,  but  ho 
proclaimed  that  Christianity  would  be  tolerated 
equally  with  paganism.  He  did  not.  however,  act 
impartially  towards  the  Christians.  He  preferred 
pagans  as  his  civil  and  military  officers,  forbade  the 
Christians  to  teach  rhetoric  and  grammar  in  tho 
schools,  and,  in  order  to  annoy  them,  allowed  the 
Jews  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  the 
following  year  (362)  Julian  went  to  Syria  in  order 
to  make  preparations  for  the  war  against  the  Per- 
sians. He  spent  the  winter  at  Antioch,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  orator  Libanius  ; and 
in  the  spring  of  363  he  set  out  against  the  Persians. 
He  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris;  and  after 
burning  his  fleet  on  the  Tigris,  that  it  might  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  boldly  marched 
into  the  interior  of  the  country  in  search  of  the 
Persian  king.  His  army  stiffeiW  much  from  the 
heat,  want  of  water,  and  provisions ; and  he  was 
at  length  compelled  to  retreat  The  Persians  now 
appeared  and  fearfully  harassed  his  rear.  Still  the 
Romans  remained  victorious  in  many  a bloody  en- 
gagement ; but  in  the  last  battle  fought  on  the 
2Gth  of  June,  Julian  was  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow,  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Jovian 
was  chosen  emperor  in  his  stead,  on  the  field  of 
battle.  [Jovianus.]  Julian  was  an  extraordinary 
character.  As  a monarch  he  was  indefatigable  in 
bis  attention  to  business,  upright  in  his  adminis- 
tration, and  comprehensive  in  his  views;  as  a man, 
be  was  virtuous,  in  the  midst  of  a profligate  age, 
and  did  not  yield  to  the  luxurious  temptations  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  In  consequence  of  his 
apostacy  he  has  been  calumniated  by  Christian 
writers;  but  for  the  same  reason  he  ha*  been  undulv 
extolled  by  heathen  authors.  He  wrote  a large 
number  of  works,  many  of  which  are  extant.  He 
was  a man  of  reflection  and  thought,  but  possessed 
no  creative  genius.  He  did  not  however  write 
merely  for  the  sake  of  writing,  like  so  many  of 
his  contemporaries ; his  works  show  that  he  had 
his  subjects  really  at  heart,  and  that  in  literature 
as  well  as  in  business  his  extraordinary  activity 
arose  from  the  wants  of  a powerful  mind,  which 
desired  to  improve  itself  and  the  world.  The  stylo 
of  Julian  is  remarkably  pure,  and  i*a  close  imitation 
of  the  style  of  the  classical  Greek  writers.  The 
following  are  his  most  important  works: — 1.  Letter*, 
moat  of  which  were  intended  for  public  circulation, 
and  are  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
time.  Edited  by  Hcyler,  Mainz.  1 323. — 2.  l/ratione, 
on  various  subjects,  as  for  instance.  On  the  emperor 
Constantius,  On  the  worship  of  the  sun.  On  tho 
mother  of  the  gods  (Cybele),  On  true  and  false  Cy- 
nicism, &c.  — 3.  The  Caesars  or  tie  Humjuet  ( Kaf- 
aapts  fi  Ivuviaioe),  a satirical  composition,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  instructive  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  wit.  Julian  describes  the  Roman 
emperors  approaching  one  after  the  other  to  take 
their  seat  round  a table  in  the  heavens  ; and  as 
they  come  up,  their  faults,  vices,  and  crimes,  are 
censured  with  a sort  of  bitter  mirth  by  old  Silenus, 
whereupon  each  Caesar  defends  himself  as  well  as 
he  can.  Edited  by  Heusinger,  Gotha,  1736,  and 
by  Harlesa,  Erlangen,  1785.  — 4.  Misopogon  or  the 
Enemy  of  the  Heard  (Miooirorywe),  a severe  satire 
on  the  licentious  and  effeminate  manners  of  tho 
A A 3 
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inhabitants  of  Antioch,  who  had  ridiculed  Julian, 
when  he  resided  in  the  city,  on  account  of  his 
austere  virtues,  and  had  laughed  at  his  allowing 
his  beard  to  grow  in  the  ancient  fashion.  — 5. 
Against  the  Christians  (Kerri  Xpionavuv).  This 
work  is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  given  in 
Cyrill's  reply  to  it,  which  is  still  extant. — The  best 
edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Julian  is  by 
Spanheim,  Lips.  1696. 

Julianna,  Salvias,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
who  flourished  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines. 
Re  was  praefectus  urbi,  and  twice  consul,  but  his 
name  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti.  By  the  order 
of  Hadrian,  he  drew  up  the  edidum  perpetuum , 
which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Roman 
jurisprudence.  His  work  appears  to  have  consisted 
in  collecting  and  arranging  the  clauses  which  the 
praetors  were  accustomed  to  insert  in  their  annual 
edict,  in  condensing  the  materials,  and  in  omitting 
antiquated  provisions.  He  was  a voluminous  legal 
writer,  and  his  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest. 

Julias  (Toi/Afas : Bib.  Bethsaida : Et-TeV,  Kn.), 
a city  of  Palestine  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Jordan, 
N.  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  so  called  by  the  te- 
trarch  Philip,  in  honour  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus. 

Juliobrlga  ( ItetortiHo , nr.  Reynoso),  a town  of 
the  Cantabri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Iberus. 

Juliom&gns.  [Andscavl] 

JulIopdUsfTouXtdwoAif).  [Gordium  ; Tarsus.] 

Jflllns.  [Julia  Guns.] 

Juncarla  ( Junquera ),  a town  of  the  Indigetes 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Bar- 
cino  to  the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  in  a plain  covered 
with  rushes  (’Jovyitdpiov  trflor). 

Jfinla.  1.  Half-sister  of  M.  Brutus,  the  mur- 
derer of  Caesar,  and  wife  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  trium- 
vir. — 2.  Tertla,  or  Tertnlla,  own  sister  of  the 
preceding,  was  the  wife  of  C.  Cassius,  one  of 
Caesar's  murderers.  She  survived  her  husband  a 
long  while,  and  did  not  die  till  a.  d.  22. 

Jfinla  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician  house  at  Rome, 
to  which  belonged  the  celebrated  M.  Junius  "Brutus, 
who  took  such  an  active  part  in  expelling  the  Tar- 
quins.  But  afterwards  the  gens  appears  as  only  a 
plebeian  one.  Under  the  republic  the  chief  fa- 
milies were  those  of  Brutus  Bubulcus  Grac- 
CHANUS  Norbanus,  Pullus  Silaniw.  The 
Junii  who  lived  under  the  empire,  are  likewise 
spoken  of  under  their  various  surnames. 

J&no,  called  Hera  by  the  Greeks.  The  Greek 
goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article.  [H  kra.] 
The  word  Ju-no  contains  the  same  root  as  Ju-piter. 
As  Jupiter  is  the  king  of  heaven  and  of  the  gods, 
i*o  Juno  is  the  queen  of  heaven,  or  the  female  Ju- 
piter. She  was  worshipped  at  Rome  as  the  queen 
of  heaven,  from  early  times  with  the  surname  of 
Repina.  At  a later  period  her  worship  was  so- 
lemnly transferred  from  Veii  to  Rome,  where  a 
sanctuary  was  dedicated  to  her  on  the  Avcntine. 
As  Jupiter  was  the  protector  of  the  male  sex,  so 
Juno  watched  over  the  female  sex.  She  was  sup- 
posed to  accompany  every  woman  through  life, 
from  the  moment  of  her  birth  to  her  death.  Hence 
she  bore  the  special  surnames  of  Vtrginali*  and 
Afatrona,  as  well  as  the  general  ones  of  Opuma 
and  Sorpita%  and  under  the  last  mentioned  name 
she  was  worshipped  at  tammum.  On  their  birth- 
day women  offered  sacrifices  to  Juno  surnamed  Aro- 
taUij  just  as  men  sacrificed  to  their  genius  natalis. 
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' The  great  festival,  celebrated  by  all  the  women. 

' in  honour  of  Juno,  was  called  Mutronalia  (Diet,  of 
Ant.  s.r.),  and  took  place  on  the  1st  of  March. 
Her  protection  of  women,  and  especially  her  power 
of  making  them  fruitful,  is  further  alluded  to  in  the 
festival  Populifi(/ia  (Did.  of  Ant.  i.  r.),  as  well  os 
in  the  surname  of  Februtis , Fd>ruala,  Februta,  or 
Februalis.  Juno  was  further,  like  Saturn,  the 
guardian  of  the  finances,  and  under  the  name  of 
Moneta  she  had  a temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill, 
which  contained  the  mint.  The  most  important 
period  in  a woman's  life  is  that  of  her  marriage, 
and  she  was  therefore  believed  especially  to  pre- 
side over  marriage.  Hence  she  was  called  Jupa  or 
Jugalhy  and  had  n variety  of  other  names,  such  as 
Pronuba , Cinria , Lueinn , &c.  The  month  of  June, 
which  is  said  to  hare  been  originally  called  Juno- 
nius,  was  considered  to  be  tne  most  favourable 
period  for  marrying.  Women  in  childbed  invoked 
Juno  Lueinn  to  help  them,  and  newly -bom  children 
were  likewise  under  her  protection  : hence  she  was 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Greek  Artemis  or 
Ilithyia.  In  Etruria  she  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Cupra.  She  was  also  worshipped  at 
Falerii,  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Tibor,  Pnteneste,  and 
other  places.  In  the  representations  of  the  Roman 
Juno  that  have  come  down  to  us,  the  type  of  the 
Greek  Hera  is  commonly  adopted. 

Jflplter,  called  Zens  by  the  Greek*.  The  Greek 
god  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article  [Zeus.]  Ju- 
piter was  originally  an  elemental  divinity,  and  his 
name  signifies  the  father  or  lord  of  heaven,  being 
a contraction  of  Dioris  pater , or  Diespiter.  Being 
the  lord  of  heaven,  he  was  worshipped  as  the  god 
of  rain,  storms,  thunder,  and  lightning,  whence 
he  had  the  epithets  of  Plurius,  Fulijuraior , Toni- 
trualis , Tonans , and  Ftilminaior.  As  the  pebble 
or  flint  stone  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  light- 
ning, Jupiter  was  frequently  represented  with  such 
a stone  in  his  hand  instead  of  a thunderbolt.  In 
concluding  a treaty,  the  Romans  took  the  sacred 
symbol*  of  Jupiter,  vir.  the  sceptre  and  flint  stone, 
together  with  some  grass  from  his  temple,  and  the 
oath  taken  on  such  an  occasion  was  expressed  by 
per  Jovem  Ixipidnn  jurarr.  In  consequence  of  his 
possessing  such  powers  over  the  elements,  and  espe- 
cially of  his  always  having  the  thunderbolt  at  his 
command,  he  was  regarded  as  the  highest  and  most 
powerful  among  the  gods.  Hence  he  is  called  the 
Best  and  Most  High  (Optimns  Afasimus).  Hia 
temple  at  Rome  stood  on  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, whence  he  derived  the  surnames  of  Capitoli- 
nas and  Tarpeius.  He  was  regarded  as  the  special 
protector  of  Rome.  A*  such  he  was  worshipped  by 
the  consuls  on  entering  upon  their  office  ; and  the 
triumph  of  a victorious  general  was  a solemn  pro- 
cession to  his  temple.  He  therefore  bore  the  sur- 
names of  Impcmtor , Vidor , fnridut,  Stator , Opt- 
tutus , Feretrius , Praedator , JYiumphator , and  the 
like.  Under  all  these  surnames  he  hud  temples  or 
statues  at  Rome  ; and  2 temples,  vix.  those  of  Ju- 
piter Stator  and  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  were  believed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  Under 
the  name  of  Jupiter  Cajntolinus , he  presided  over 
the  great  Roman  gumes  ; and  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter  Latialis  or  I/stinris , over  the  Feriae  Latinae. 
Jupiter,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Romans,  de- 
termined the  course  of  all  human  affairs.  He  fore- 
saw the  future,  and  the  events  happening  in  it  were 
the  results  of  his  will.  He  revealed  the  future  to 
man  through  signs  iu  the  heavens  and  the  flight  of 
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bird*,  which  are  hence  called  the  messengers  of 
Jupiter,  while  the  god  himself  if  designated  as 
Prodigialu,  that  it,  the  sender  of  prodigies.  For 
the  same  reason  the  god  was  invoked  at  the  begin* 
ring  of  every  undertaking,  whether  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, together  with  Janus,  who  blessed  the  begin- 
ning itself,  Jupiter  was  further  regarded  as  the 
guardian  of  law,  and  as  the  protector  of  justice  and 
virtue.  He  maintained  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
and  presided  over  all  transactions  which  were  based 
upon  faithfulness  and  justice.  Hence  Fides  was 
his  companion  on  the  Capitol,  along  with  Victoria  ; 
and  hence  a traitor  to  his  country,  and  persons 
guilty  of  peijury,  were  thrown  down  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock.  — As  Jupiter  was  the  lord  of  heaven, 
and  consequently  the  prince  of  light,  the  white 
colour  was  sacred  to  him,  white  animals  were  sa- 
crificed to  him,  his  chariot  was  believed  to  be  drawn 
by  4 white  horses,  his  priests  wore  white  caps, 
and  the  consuls  were  attired  in  white  when  they 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  Capitol  the  day  they  en- 
tered on  their  office.  The  worship  of  Jupiter  at 
Rome  was  under  the  special  care  of  the  Flame* 
Dial  it , who  was  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  the 
flamens.  ( Diet  of  Ant.  art.  F/amen.)  The  Ro- 
mans, in  their  representations  of  the  god,  adopted 
the  type  of  the  Greek  Zeus. 

Jura  or  Juraasua  Mona  (Jura),  a range  of 
mountains,  which  run  N.  of  the  lake  Lemanus  as 
far  as  Augusta  Rauracorura  (August  near  Basle), 
on  the  Rhine,  forming  the  boundary  between  the 
Sequani  and  Helvetii. 

Justlnl&na.  1.  Prima,  a town  in  Illyria,  near 
Taurcsium,  was  the  birthplace  of  Justinian,  and 
was  built  by  that  emperor  ; it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  archbishop  of  Illyria,  and,  in  the 
middle  ages,  of  the  Servian  kings.  — 2.  Secunda, 
also  a town  in  Illyria,  previously  called  Ulpiana, 
was  enlarged  and  embellished  by  Justinian. 

Justinian  us,  sumamed  the  Great,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  a.  d.  527 — 565.  He  was  boro  near 
Tauresium  in  Illyria,  a.  d.  483  ; was  adopted  by 
his  uncle,  the  emperor  Justinus,  in  520  ; suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  in  527  ; married  the  beautiful 
but  licentious  actress,  Theodora,  who  exercised 
great  influence  over  him  ; and  died  in  565, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  nephew,  Justin  II.  He 
was  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  a firm 
supporter  of  orthodoxy,  and  thus  has  received  from 
ecclesiastical  writers  the  title  of  Great  ; but  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  became  a heretic,  being  one 
of  the  adherents  of  Ncstorianism.  His  foreign 
wars  were  glorious,  but  all  his  victories  were  won 
by  his  generals.  The  empire  of  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  was  overthrown  by  Belunrius,  and  their 
king  Gelimer  led  a prisoner  to  Constantinople  ; 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  was 
likewise  destroyed,  by  the  successive  victories  of 
Belisarius  and  Nurses.  [ Belisarits  ; Narser.] 
Justinian  adorned  Constantinople  with  many  public 
buildings  of  great  magnificence  ; but  the  cost  of 
their  erection,  as  well  as  the  expenses  of  his  foreign 
wars,  obliged  him  to  impose  many  new  taxes, 
which  were  constantly  increased  by  the  natural 
covetousness  and  rapacity  of  the  emperor. — The 
great  work  of  Justinian  is  his  legislation.  He  re- 
solved to  establish  a perfect  system  of  written  le- 
gislation for  all  his  dominions  ; and,  for  this  end, 
to  make  2 great  collections,  one  of  the  imperial 
constitutions,  the  other  of  all  that  was  valuable  in 
the  works  of  jurists.  His  first  work  was  the 
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1 collection  of  the  imperial  constitutions.  This  ho 
commenced  in  528,  in  the  2nd  year  of  his  reign. 
The  task  was  entrusted  to  a commission  of  10, 
who  completed  their  labours  in  the  following 
year  (529)  ; and  their  collection  was  declared  to 
be  law  under  the  title  of  Justinianeus  Codex.  — In 
530  Tribonian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commis- 
sion of  1 0 employed  in  drawing  up  the  Code,  was 
authorised  by  the  emperor  to  select  fellow-labourers 
to  assist  him  iu  the  other  division  of  the  under~ 
taking.  Tribonian  selected  16  coadjutors  ; and 
this  commission  proceeded  at  once  to  lay  under 
contribution  the  works  of  those  jurists  who  had  re- 
ceived from  former  emperors  ‘‘auctoritatem  con- 
scribendarum  interpretandique  legum.”  They  were 
ordered  to  divide  their  materials  into  50  Books,  and 
to  subdivide  each  Book  into  Titles  (Tituli).  No- 
thing that  was  valuable  was  to  be  excluded,  nothing 
that  was  obsolete  was  to  be  admitted,  and  neither 
repetition  nor  inconsistency  was  to  be  allowed. 
This  work  was  to  bear  the  name  Digesia  or  Pan- 
dectae.  The  work  was  completed,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  that  had  been  given,  in  the 
short  space  of  3 years  ; and  on  the  30th  of  Dec. 
533,  it  received  from  the  imperial  sanction  the  au- 
thority of  law.  It  comprehends  upwards  of  9000 
extracts,  in  the  selection  of  .which  the  compilers 
made  use  of  nearly  2000  different  books,  containing 
more  than  3,000,000  lines. — The  Code  and  the  Di- 
gest contained  a complete  body  of  law  ; but  as  they 
were  not  adapted  to  elementary  instruction,  a com- 
mission was  appointed,  consisting  of  Tribonian, 
Theophilus,  and  Dorotheus,  to  compose  an  institu- 
tional work,  which  should  contain  the  elements  of 
the  law  (Ugum  incunabula),  and  should  not  be  en- 
cumbered with  useless  matter.  Accordingly  they 
produced  a treatise  under  the  title  of  ItutiUdionet, 
which  was  based  on  elementary  works  of  a similar 
character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Institutiones  of  Gains. 
[Gaits.]  The  Institutiones  consisted  of  4 books, 
and  were  published  with  the  imperial  sanction,  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Digest. — After  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Digest  and  the  Institutiones,  50  dc- 
cisiones  and  some  new  constitutiones  also  were 
promulgated  by  the  emperor.  This  rendered  a 
revision  of  the  Code  necessary  ; and  accordingly  a 
new  Code  was  promulgated  at  Constantinople,  on 
the  16th  of  November,  534,  and  the  use  of  the  de- 
cisiones,  of  the  new  constitutiones,  and  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Code,  was  forbidden.  The  2nd 
edition  (Codex  Tiepeiitae  Praelcctionis)  is  the  Code 
that  we  now  possess  in  12  books  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  titles.  — Justinian  subsequently 
published  various  new  constitutiones,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Novellas  Constitutiones.  These 
Constitutiones  form  a kind  of  supplement  to  the 
Code,  and  were  published  at  various  times  from 
535  to  565,  but  most  of  them  appeared  between 
535  and  539.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
any  official  compilation  of  these  Novel/ae  appeared 
in  the  lifetime  of  Justinian.  — The  4 legislative 
works  of  Justinian,  the  Institutiones,  Digesta  or 
Pandeciae,  Codex,  and  Novella*.,  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  and  form 
the  Roman  law,  as  receired  in  Europe.  — The  best 
editions  of  the  Corpus  for  general  use  are  by  Gotho- 
fredus  and  Van  I*eeuwen,  AmsL  1663,  2 volt.  fol.  ; 
by  Gebauer  and  Spangenberg,  Gotting.  1776 — 
1797,  2 vols.  4to. ; and  by  Beck,  Lips.  1836, 

2 vols.  4 to. 

Justinus.  L The  historian,  of  uncertain  date, 
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but  who  did  not  live  later  than  the  4th  or  5th  J 
century  of  our  aera,  is  the  author  of  an  extant 
work  entitled  flistoriarum  lJhilijrpicarum  Libri 
XLIV.  This  work  is  taken  from  the  Historian  ! 
Philippicae  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  who  lived  in  the  j 
time  of  Augustus.  The  title  Pktiippicae  was  given  • 
to  it,  because  its  main  object  was  to  give  the  his- 
tory of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  with  all  its 
branches  ; but  in  the  execution  of  this  design, 
Trogns  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in  so  many  t 
excursions,  that  the  work  formed  a kind  of  uni-  ! 
versal  history  from  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian  mo-  ; 
narchy  to  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  Rome.  The  i 
original  work  of  Trogns,  which  was  one  of  great 
value,  is  lost.  The  work  of  Justin  is  not  so  much 
an  abridgment  of  that  of  Trogns,  as  a selection  of 
such  parts  as  seemed  to  him  most  worthy  of  being 
generally  known.  Edited  by  Graevius,  Lug.  Bat. 
1683  ; bv  Gronovius,  Lug.  Bat.  1711*  and  1760  ; 
and  by  Vrotscher,  Lips.  1827,  3 vols.  — 2.  Sur- 
named  the  Martyr,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  j 
Christian  writers,  was  born  about  a.  d.  103,  at 
Flavia  Neapolis,  the  Shechem  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, a city  in  Samaria.  lie  was  brought  up  ns  a 
heathen,  and  in  his  youth  studied  the  Greek 
philosophy  with  zeal  and  ardour.  He  wns  after- 
wards converted  to  Christianity.  He  retained  as 
a Christian  the  garb  of  a philosopher,  but  devoted  I 
himself  to  the  propagation,  by  writing  and  other- 
wise,  of  the  faith  which  he  had  embraced.  He 
was  put  to  death  at  Rome  in  the  persecution  under 
M.  Antoninus,  about  1 65.  Justin  wrote  a large  j 
number  of  works  in  Greek,  several  of  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are  : — 1.  An  A polony  for  the  Christians. , addressed  I 
to  Antoninus  Pius,  about  139  ; 2.  A Second  Apo-  j 
h*qy  for  the  Christians , addressed  to  the  emperors  ] 
M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Veras  ; 3.  A Dialogue  icith 
Tryjthon  the  ./ctr,  in  which  Justin  defends  Chris- 
tianity against  the  objections  of  Tryphon.  The 
best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Justin  is  by 
Otto,  Jena,  1842 — 1844,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Justus,  a Jewish  historian  of  Tiberias  in  Gali- 
laea,  was  a contemporary  of  the  historian  Josephus, 
who  was  very  hostile  to  him. 

Jutuma,  the  nymph  of  a fountain  in  Latinm, 
famous  for  its  healing  qualities^  Its  water  was 
used  in  nearly  all  sacrifices ; a chapel  was  dedi- 
cated to  its  nymph  at  Rome  in  the  Campus 
Martlus  by  Lutatius  Catulus  ; and  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  her  on  the  1 Ith  of  January.  A pond  in 
the  forum,  between  the  temples  of  Castor  and 
Vesta,  was  called  Lacus  Jutumae,  whence  we 
must  infer  that  the  name  of  the  nymph  Jutuma  is 
not  connected  with  jugis,  but  probably  with  jurare. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who 
rewarded  her  with  immortality  and  the  rule  over 
the  waters.  Some  writers  call  her  the  wife  of 
Janus  and  mother  of  Fontua,  but  in  the  Aeneid 
she  appears  as  the  affectionate  sister  of  Turaus. 

Juvavnra  or  Juv&vla  (SalzburgX  a town  in 
Noricttm,  on  the  river  Jovavut  or  Isonta  (Salza), 
was  a Roman  colony  founded  by  Hadrian,  and 
the  residence  of  the  Romnn  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  wns  destroyed  by  the  Ilcrali  in  the  5th 
century,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt. 

JtivSn&lii,  DScImus  J&nius,  the  great  Roman 
satirist,  but  of  whose  lifo  we  have  few  authentic 
particulars.  Ilis  ancient  biographers  relate  that 
he  was  either  the  son  nr  the  “alumnus"  of  a rich 
freed  man  ; that  he  occupied  himself,  until  he  had  I 


nearly  reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  in  declaim- 
ing ; that,  having  subsequently  composed  some 
clever  lines  upon  Paris  the  pantomime,  he  was  in- 
duced to  cultivate  assiduously  satirical  composition  ; 
and  that  in  consequence  of  his  attacks  upon  Pans 
becoming  known  to  the  court,  the  poet,  although 
now  an  old  man  of  80,  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a body  of  troops,  in  a remote  district 
of  Egypt,  where  he  died  shortly  afterwards.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Paris,  who  was  at- 
tacked by  Juvenal,  was  the  contemporary  of  Do- 
mitian,  and  that  the  poet  was  accordingly  banished 
by  this  emperor.  But  this  opinion  is  clearly  un- 
tenable. 1.  We  know  that  Paris  was  killed  in 
a.  d.  83,  upon  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  the 
empress  Domitia.  2.  The  4th  satire,  as  appears 
from  the  concluding  lines,  was  written  after  the 
death  of  Domitian,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  96. 
3.  The  1st  satire,  as  we  learn  from  the  49th  line, 
was  written  after  the  condemnation  of  Marius 
Prisctis,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  100.  These  po- 
sitions admit  of  no  doubt ; and  henoe  it  is  esta- 
blished that  Juvenal  was  alive  at  least  17  years 
after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  that  some  of  his 
satires  were  composed  after  the  death  of  Domitian. 
— The  only  facts  with  regard  to  Juvenal  upon 
which  we  can  implicitly  rely  are,  that  be  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  that  Aqui- 
num,  if  not  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  at  least 
his  chosen  residence  (Sat.  iii.  319),  and  that  he  is 
in  all  probability  the  friend  whom  Martial  ad- 
dresses in  3 epigrams.  There  is,  perhnps,  another 
circumstance  which  we  may  admit.  We  are  told 
that  he  declaimed  for  many  years  of  his  life  ; and 
every  page  in  his  writings  bears  evidence  to  the 
accuracy  of  this  assertion.  Each  piece  is  a finished 
rhetorical  essay,  energetic,  glowing,  and  sonorous. 
He  denounces  vice  in  the  most  indignant  terms  ; 
but  the  obvious  tone  of  exaggeration  which  per- 
vades all  his  invectives  leaves  us  in  doubt  how  far 
this  sustained  passion  is  real,  and  how  far  assumed 
for  show.  The  extant  works  of  Juvenal  consist  of 
16  satires,  the  last  being  a fragment  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity,  all  composed  in  heroic  hexa- 
meters. Edited  by  Ruperti,  Lips.  1819  ; and  by 
Heinrich,  Bonn,  1839. 

Juventas.  [Hkhe.] 

Juventlni.  L Celsna.  [CiLaus.]  — 2.  Late- 
rensis.  [Latbrbnsis.]  — 3.  Thalna.  [Thalna.J 


L. 

Labda  (Ad65a),  daughter  of  the  Harchiad  Am- 
phion,  and  mother  of  Cypselus,  by  Eetion.  [Cyp- 

8ELU*.] 

Labdacldae.  [Labdacus.] 

Labd&cus  (Ad65a*oj),  son  of  the  Theban  king, 
Polydorus,  by  Nycteia,  daughter  of  Nyctcus.  Lab- 
daens  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Nvcteus,  and 
afterwards  under  that  of  Lycus,  a brother  of  Nyc- 
teus.  When  Labdacus  had  grown  tip  to  manhood, 
Lycus  surrendered  the  government  to  him  ; and 
on  the  death  of  Labdacus,  which  occurred  soon 
after,  Lycus  undertook  the  guardianship  of  his  son 
Laius,  the  father  of  Oedipus.  — The  name  L>A»la- 
cidae  is  frequently  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Labdacus,  — Oedipus,  Polynices,  Etc  ode*  and 
Antigone. 


LABDALUM. 

Labd&lum.  [Svracusak.] 

Labeates,  a warlike  people  in  Dalmatia,  whose 
chief  town  was  Scodra,  and  in  whose  territory  waa 
the  Labeatis  Palus  ( Ijake  of  Scutari ),  through 
which  the  river  Bnrbana  (Boparus)  runs. 

Labeo,  Antistlua.  1.  A Homan  jurist,  was  one 
of  the  murderers  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  put  an  end  . 
to  his  life  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  u.  c.  42.  ■— 
2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  and  a still  more  eminent 
jurist.  He  adopted  the  republican  opinions  of  his 
father,  and  was  in  consequence  disliked  by  Au- 
gustus. It  is  probable  that  the  Labeone  intanwr 
of  Horace  (Sat.  i.  3.  80)  was  a stroke  levelled 
against  the  jurist,  in  order  to  please  the  emperor. 
Labeo  wrote  a large  number  of  works,  which  are 
cited  in  the  Digest.  He  was  the  founder  of  one  of 
the  2 great  legal  schools,  spoken  of  under  Capito. 

LabSo,  Q.  Fablus,  quaestor  urbanus  b.c.  196; 
praetor  189,  when  he  commanded  the  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Antiochus  ; and  consul  183. 

Laberios,  Decimas,  a Roman  eques,  and  a 
distinguished  writer  of  mimes,  was  bom  about 
B.  c.  107,  and  died  in  43  at  Puteoli,  in  Campania. 
At  Caesar's  triumphal  games  in  October,  45,  P. 
Svrus,  a professional  mimus,  seems  to  have  chal- 
lenged all  his  craft  to  a trial  of  wit  in  extempora- 
neous farce,  and  Caesar  offered  Laberius  500,000 
sesterces  to  appear  on  the  stage.  Laberius  was  60 
years  old,  and  the  profession  of  a mimus  was  infa- 
mous, but  the  wish  of  the  dictator  was  equivalent 
to  a command,  and  he  reluctantly  complied.  He 
had  however  revenge  in  his  power,  and  took 
it.  His  prologue  awakened  compassion,  and  per- 
haps indignation : and  during  the  performance  he 
adroitly  availed  himself  of  his  various  characters 
to  point  his  wit  at  Caesar.  In  the  person  of  a 
beaten  Syrian  slave  he  cried  out,  — “ Marry  ! 
Quirite«,  but  we  lose  our  freedom,"  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  dictator  ; and  in  another 
mime  he  uttered  the  pregnant  maxim  u Needs 
must  he  fear,  who  makes  all  else  adrend.”  Caesar, 
impartially  or  vindictively,  awarded  the  prize  to 
Syrus.  The  prologue  of  Laberius  has  been  pre- 
served by  Macrobius  (Sat.  it  7)  ; and  if  this  may 
be  taken  as  a specimen  of  his  style,  he  would  rank 
above  Terence,  and  second  only  to  Plautus,  in 
dramatic  vigour.  Laberius  evidently  made  great 
impression  on  his  contemporaries,  although  he  is 
depreciated  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  10.  6). 

Lablcum,  Labici,  Lavicnm,  Lavici  (Labicft- 
nus  : Colon na ),  an  ancient  town  in  Latium  on  one 
of  the  hills  of  the  Alban  mountain,  15  miles  S.E. 
of  Rome,  W.  of  Pracneste,  and  N.E.  of  Tusculum. 

1 1 was  an  ally  of  the  Aequi ; it  was  taken  and  was 
colonised  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  418. 

Labienus.  1.  T.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  63, 
the  year  of  Cicero's  consulship.  Under  pretence 
of  avenging  his  uncle's  death,  who  had  joined  Sa- 
turninus  (100),  and  had  perished  along  with  the 
other  conspirators,  he  accused  Rabirius  of  perduellio 
or  high  treason.  Rabirius  was  defended  by  Cicero. 
[Rabirius]  In  his  tribuneship  Labienus  wna 
entirely  devoted  to  Caesar’s  interests.  Accordingly 
•when  Caesar  went  into  Transalpine  Gaul  in  58,  he 
took  Labienus  with  him  as  his  legatus.  Labienus 
continued  with  Caesar  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  campaigns  in  Gaul,  and  was  the  ablest  officer 
he  had.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in 
49,  he  deserted  Caesar  and  joined  Pompey.  His 
defection  caused  the  greatest  joy  among  the  Pom- 
peian party  ; but  he  disappointed  the  expectations 
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of  his  new  friends,  and  never  performed  any  thing 
of  importance.  He  fought  against  his  old  com- 
mander at  the  battle  of  Pharsaiia  in  Greece,  48,  at 
the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  Africa,  46,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Munda  in  Spain,  45.  He  was  slain  in 
the  last  of  these  battles.  — • 2.  Q.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, joined  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius 
after  the  murder  of  Caesar,  and  was  sent  by  them 
into  Parthia  to  seek  aid  from  Orodes,  the  Parthian 
king.  Before  he  could  obtain  any  definite  answer 
from  Orodes,  the  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi, 42.  Two  years  afterwards  he  persuaded 
Orodes  to  entrust  him  with  the  command  of  a 
Parthian  army1;  and  Pacorus,the  son  of  Orodes,  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  command.  In  40 
they  crossed  the  Euphrates  and  met  with  great 
success.  They  defeated  Decidius  Sax  a,  the  lieu- 
tennnt  of  Antony,  obtained  possession  of  the  two 
great  towns  of  Antioch  and  Apamea,  and  pene- 
trated into  Asia  Minor.  But  in  the  following 
year,  39,  P.  Ventidius,  the  most  able  of  Antony’s 
legates,  defeated  the  Parthians.  Labienus  fled  in 
disguise  into  Cilicia,  where  he  was  apprehended, 
and  put  to  death.  — 3.  T.,  a celebrated  orator  and 
historian  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  either  son  or 
grandson  of  No.  1.  He  retained  all  the  republican 
feelings  of  his  family,  and  never  became  reconciled 
to  the  imperial  government,  but  took  every  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  Augustus  and  his  friends.  His 
enemies  obtained  a decree  of  the  senate  that  all 
his  writings  should  be  burnt;  wherenpon  he  shut 
himself  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors,  and  thus 
perished,  about  a.  r>.  12. 

Labranda  (rd  AdSpavSa ; AaSparStvs,  Aa6pav- 
Labrandenus),  a town  in  Cario,  68  stadia 
N.  of  Mylasa,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus 
Stratios  or  Labrandenus,  on  a hill  near  the  city. 
Mr.  Fellowes  considers  some  rums  at  JaUi  to  be 
those  Gf  the  temple  ; but  this  is  doubtful. 

Labro,  a sen-port  in  Etruria,  mentioned  by 
Cicero  along  with  Pisae,  and  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  Liburnum,  mentioned  by  Zosimus,  and  the 
modern  Livorno  or  lAykom.  Others  however 
maintain  that  the  ancient  Portus  Pisan  us  corre- 
sponds to  Leghorn. 

Labtu  or  Lab&tas  (AdSos  or  AaSoinai : Sobad 
Koh,  part  of  the  E!bttrz)%  a mountain  of  Parthia, 
between  the  Coronus  and  the  Sariphi  Montes. 

Labynetus  (Aa6vvrrros\  a name  common  to 
several  of  the  Babylonian  monarchs,  seems  to  have 
been  a title  rather  than  a proper  name.  The 
Labynetus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  74)  ns 
mediating  a pence  between  Cyaxares  and  Alynttes, 
is  the  same  with  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Laby- 
netus who  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  77)  as 
a contemporary  of  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  is  the  same 
with  the  Belshazzar  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  By 
other  writers  he  is  called  Nabonadius  or  Nabonidus. 
He  was  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  [Ctrl’s.] 

Labyrinthus.  [See  Diet,  of  Autiq.  s.e.] 

Lacedaemon  (Aax«5ahu*'»'),  son  of  Zeus  and 
Taygete,  was  married  to  Sparta,  the  daughter  of 
Eu rotas,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Amyclas, 
Eurydice,  and  Asine.  He  was  king  of  the  country 
w’hich  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Lacedaemon, 
while  he  called  the  capital  Sparta  after  the  name  of 
his  wife.  [Sparta.] 

Lacedaem&nlua  (Aaxf  son  of  Cimon, 

so  named  in  honour  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

LacSdas  (Aar#«),  or  Leocedes  (Herod,  vi. 
127),  king  of  Argos,  and  lather  of  Melas. 
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L&cet&ni,  a people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Lach&res  (A axdprjr).  1.  An  Athenian  dema- 
gogue, made  himself  tyrant  of  Athens,  b.  c.  296, 
when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Demetrius.  When 
Athens  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrius,  Lachares  made  his  escape  to  Thebes. 
— 2.  An  eminent  Athenian  rhetorician,  who  flou- 
rished in  the  5th  century  of  our  era. 

Laches  (AcfxtfO*  :ui  Athenian  commander  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c. 
427.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  418.  In 
the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  his  name,  he  is 
represented  as  not  over-acute  in  argument,  and 
with  temper  on  a par  with  his  acuteness. 

LachSsia,  one  of  the  Fates.  [Mokrak.] 

Lacia  or  L&cl&dae  (Aa*»a,  Acurutta* : Aa*«t&7jr, 
Aoxicoi),  a demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Oeneis,  W.  of,  and  near  to  Athens. 

Lacixuom  (Aeutinor  &tcpoy),  a promontory  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  a few  miles  S.  of  Croton,  and 
forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Tarantino  gulf. 
It  possessed  a celebrated  temple  of  Juno,  who  was 
worshipped  here  under  the  surname  of  Lacinia. 
The  remains  of  this  temple  are  still  extant,  and 
have  given  the  modem  name  to  the  promontory. 
Capo  delle  Colon  ne  or  Capo  di  Nao  (pods).  Han- 
nibal dedicated  in  this  temple  a bilingual  inscrip- 
tion (in  Punic  and  Greek),  which  recorded  the 
history  of  his  campaigns,  and  of  which  Polybius 
made  use  in  writing  his  history. 

Lacippo  ( Alecijtpe),  a town  in  Hispania  Boetica 
not  far  from  the  sea,  and  W.  of  Malnca. 

Lacmon  or  Lacmus  (A dupcev,  AJucpos),  the  N. 
part  of  Mt.  Pindua,  in  which  the  river  Aous  takes 
its  origin. 

Lacobriga.  1.  (Lo&era),  a town  of  the  Vaccaei 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis  on  the  road 
from  Asturica  to  Tarraco.—  2.  (Lapoa),  a town  on 
the  S.W.  of  Lusitania.  E.  of  the  Prom.  Sacrum. 

Laconica  (Aaxwm^),  sometimes  called  Laconia 
by  the  Homans,  a country  of  Peloponnesus,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  on  the 
W.  by  Messenia,  and  on  the  E.  and  S,  by  the  sea. 
Laconica  was  a long  valley,  running  southwards  to 
the  sea,  and  was  inclosed  on  3 sides  by  mountains. 
On  the  N.  it  was  separated  by  Mt  Pamon  from 
Argolis,  and  by  Mt  Sciritis  from  Arcadia.  It  was 
bounded  by  Ml  Taygetus  on  the  W.  and  by  Mt. 
Pamon  on  the  E.,  which  are  2 masses  of  mountains 
extending  from  Arcadia  to  the  S.  extremities  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  Ml  Taygetus  terminating  at 
the  Prom.  Tacnorum,  and  Ml  Pamon,  continued 
under  the  names  of  Thomnx  and  Zarex,  termi- 
nating at  the  Prom.  Males.  The  river  Eurotas 
flows  through  the  valley  lying  between  these 
mountain  masses,  and  falls  iuto  the  Laconian  gulf 
lu  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  valley  is  narrow, 
and  near  SpartA  the  mountains  approach  so  close  to 
each  other  as  to  leave  little  more  than  room  for  the 
channel  of  the  river.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
And  the  vale  of  Sparta  called  the  hollo ic  Lace- 
daemon. Below  Sparta  the  mountains  recede,  and 
the  valley  opens  out  into  a plain  of  considerable 
extenL  The  soil  of  this  plain  is  poor,  but  on  the 
slopes  of  the  mountains  there  is  land  of  considerable 
fertility.  There  were  valuable  marble  quarries  near 
Taenams.  Off  the  coast  shell-flsh  were  caught, 
which  produced  a purple  dye  inferior  only  to  the 
Tyrian.  Laconica  is  well  described  by  Euripides 
u difficult  of  access  to  an  enemy.  On  the  K.  the 
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country  could  only  be  invaded  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Eurotas  and  the  Oenus  ; the  range  of  Taygetus 
formed  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  on  the  YV.; 
and  the  want  of  good  harbours  on  the  E.  coast 
protected  it  from  invasion  by  sea  on  that  side. 
Sparta  was  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the 
country  [Sparta]. — The  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  country  are  said  to  have  been  Cynuriana 
and  Lelcges.  They  were  expelled  or  conquered  by 
the  Achaeons,  who  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  the  heroic  age.  The  Dorians  afterwards 
invaded  Peloponnesus  and  became  the  ruling  race 
in  Laconica.  Some  of  the  old  Achaean  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slavery  ; but  a great  number  of 
them  became  subjects  of  the  Dorians  under  the  name 
of  Perioeci  (IlephnKO*).  The  general  name  for  the 
inhabitants  is  Lacdnea  (AdwM^er)  or  Lacedaem5nli 
(AaKt$aip6vioi)  ; but  the  Perioeci  are  frequently 
called  Lacedaemonii,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Spartans. 

Laconlcus  Sinus  (k6\tos  AaxuviKbi),  a gulf  in 
the  S.  of  Peloponnesus,  into  which  the  Eurotas 
falls,  beginning  W.  at  the  Prom.  Taenarum  and  E. 
at  the  Prom.  Malca. 

Lactantius,  a celebrated  Christian  Father,  but 
his  exact  name,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  the 
date  of  his  birth,  are  uncertain.  In  modern  works 
we  find  him  denominated  Lucias  Coelius  Firmianus 
Lactantius ; but  the  2 former  appellations,  in  the 
2nd  of  which  CaecUius  is  often  substituted  for 
Coelius , are  omitted  in  many  MSS.,  while  the  2 
latter  are  frequently  presented  in  an  inverted  order. 
Since  he  is  spoken  of  ns  far  advanced  in  life  about 
a.  n.  315,  he  must  have  been  bom  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  probably  in  Italy, 
possibly  at  Firmum,  on  the  Adriatic,  and  certainly 
studied  in  Africa,  where  he  became  the  pupil  of 
Arnobius,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Sicca.  His  fame 
became  so  widely  extended,  that  about  301  he 
was  invited  by  Diocletian  to  settle  at  Nicomedia, 
and  there  to  practise  his  art.  At  this  period  he  ap- 
pears to  have  become  a Christian.  He  was  summoned 
to  Gaul,  about  312 — 318,  when  now  an  old  roan, 
to  superintend  the  education  of  Crispusson  of  Con- 
stantine, and  he  probably  died  at  Treves  some  10 
or  12  years  afterwards  (325 — 330.)  — The  extant 
works  of  Lactantius  are:  — 1.  Dirinarum  Institu- 
tion it  m Lihri  VII.,  a sort  of  introduction  to  Christ- 
ianity, intended  to  supersede  the  less  perfect 
treatises  of  Minucius  Felix,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian. 
Each  of  the  7 books  bears  a separate  title  : (1.)  De 
Falsa  Iielitpone.  (2.)  De  Oritjine  Erroris.  (3.) 
De  Falsa  Sapient  ia.  (4.)  He  Vera  So  j urn  tut  ct 
licliffione.  (5.)  iJe  Justitia.  (6.)  lie  Vero  Culiu. 
(7.)  De-  Vila  Ikata. — 2.  An  Epitome  of  the  In- 
stitutions. — 3.  De  Ira  Dei.  — 4.  De  Ojnficio  Dei 
ft.  De  Formations  Ilominis.  — 5 . De  Mart  Juts  Per - 
secutorum. — 6.  Various  Poems , most  of  which 
were  probably  not  written  by  Lactantius.  — The 
style  of  Lactantius,  formed  upon  the  model  of  the 
great  orator  of  Rome,  has  gamed  for  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Christian  Cicero,  and  not  unde* 
servedly.  The  best  edition  of  Lactantius  is  by  Le 
Brun  and  Lenglet  du  Fresnoy,  Paris,  1748. 

Lac  taring  Mona  or  L&ctis  Mons,  a mountain 
in  Campania,  belonging  to  the  Apennines,  4 miles 
E.  of  Stabiae,  so  called  because  the  cows  which 
grazed  upon  it  produced  excellent  milk.  Here 
Narses  gained  a victory  over  the  Goths,  a.  d.  553. 

Lacydcs  (Aoku&tjj),  a native  of  Cvrene,  suc- 
ceeded Arcesiiaus  os  president  of  the  Academy  at 
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Athens.  The  place  where  his  instructions  were 
delivered  was  a garden,  named  the  Lacyleum  (A a- 
ftvSctoj'),  provided  for  the  purpose  by  his  friend 
Attalus  Philomctor,  king  of  Pergamus.  Tins  al- 
teration in  the  locality  of  the  school  seems  at  least 
to  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  name  of  the 
New  A cat  is  my.  He  died  about  *215,  from  the 

effects,  it  is  said,  of  excessive  drinking. 

Lade  (A a&7])t  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of 
Carta.  opposite  to  Miletus  and  to  the  bay  into 
which  the  Africander  falls. 

Ladon  (Adoa-r),  the  dragon  who  guarded  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperidea,  was  the  offspring  of 
Tvphon  and  Echidna,  or  of  Ge,  or  of  Phorcys 
and  Ceto.  He  was  slain  by  Hercules  ; and  the 
representation  of  the  battle  was  placed  by  Zeus 
among  the  stars. 

Ladon  (Addw).  1.  A river  in  Arcadia,  which 
rose  nearClitor,  and  fell  into  the  Alph£us  between 
Heraea  and  Phrixa.  In  mythology  Ladon  is  the 
husband  of  Stymphalis,  and  the  father  of  Daphne 
and  Metope.  — 2.  A small  river  in  Elis,  which 
rose  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia  and  fell  into  the 
Pencils. 

Laeetani,  a people  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hubri- 
catus  ( Llokrryat ),  probably  the  same  as  the  Lale- 
tani,  whose  country.  Lalet&nia  produced  good 
wine,  and  whose  chief  town  was  Barcixo. 

Laelaps  (AcuXcnJt),  i*  e.  the  stonn  wind,  per- 
sonified in  tho  legend  of  the  dog  of  Procris  which 
bore  this  name.  Procris  had  received  this  swift 
animal  from  Artemis,  and  gave  it  to  her  husband 
Cephalus.  When  the  Teumessian  fox  was  sent 
to  punish  the  Thebans,  Cephalus  sent  the  dog 
Laelaps  against  the  fox.  The  dog  overtook  the 
fox,  but  Zeus  changed  both  animals  into  a stone, 
which  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes. 

Laellanus,  one  of  the  30  tyrants,  emperor  in 
Gaul  after  the  death  of  Postumus,  a.  d.  267, 
was  slain,  after  a few  months,  by  his  own  soldiers, 
who  proclaimed  Victorious  in  his  stead. 

Laellus.  1.  C.,  was  from  early  manhood  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Scipio  Africanus  the 
elder,  and  fought  under  him  in  almost  all  his  cam- 
paigns. He  was  consul  B.C.  190,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.— 2.  C.,  sumamed 
Sapiens,  son  of  the  preceding.  His  intimacy  w*ith 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  was  ns  remarkable 
as  his  father's  friendship  with  the  elder,  and  it  ob- 
tained an  imperishable  monument  in  Cicero's  trea- 
tise Laflitu  *ire  de  AmicUia.  He  was  bom  about 
186,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  151  ; praetor  145  ; and 
consul  140.  Though  not  devoid  of  military  talents, 
as  his  campaign  against  the  Lusitaiiian  Viriathus 
proved,  he  was  more  of  a statesman  than  a soldier, 
and  more  of  a philosopher  than  a statesman.  From 
Diogenes  of  Babylon,  and  afterwards  from  Panae- 
lius,  he  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  stoic  school  ; 
his  father's  friend  Polybius  was  his  friend  also  ; 
the  wit  and  idiom  of  Terence  were  pointed  and 
polished  by  his  and  Scipio's  conversation  ; and  the 
satirist  Lucilius  was  his  familiar  companion.  The 
political  opinions  of  Laelius  were  different  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  his  life,  lie  endeavoured,  pro- 
bably during  his  tribunate,  to  procure  a re-division 
of  the  public  land,  but  he  desisted  from  the 
attempt,  and  for  his  forbearance  received  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Wise  or  the  Prudent.  He  afterwards 
became  a strenuous  supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  Several  of  his  orations  were  extant  in  the 
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time  of  Cicero,  but  were  characterised  more  by 
smoothness  ( lenilns ) than  by  power. — I melius  is 
the  principal  interlocutor  in  Cicero’s  dialogue  Da 
Amiciu a,  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  De  Se^ 
nectule , and  in  the  De  RcpuUica.  His  two  daughters 
were  married,  the  one  to  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the 
augur,  the  other  toC.  Fannius  Strabo.  The  opinion 
of  his  worth  seems  to  have  been  universal,  and  it 
is  one  of  Seneca's  injunctions  to  his  friend  Lucilius 
u to  live  like  Laelius.” 

Laenas,  PopHIos,  plebeians.  The  family  was 
unfavourably  distinguished,  even  among  the  Ro- 
mans, for  their  sternness,  cruelty,  and  haughtiness 
of  character.  1.  M.,  4 times  consul  b.  c.  359, 356, 
350,  348.  In  his  3rd  consulship  (350)  he  won  a 
hard-fought  battle  against  the  Gauls,  for  which 
he  celebrated  a triumph — the  first  ever  obtained  by 
a plebeian.— 2.  M.,  praetor  176,  consul  172,  and 
censor  159.  In  his  consulship  be  defeated  the 
Ligurian  mountaineers  ; and  when  the  remainder 
of  the  tribe  surrendered  to  him,  lie  sold  them  all 
as  slaves.  ^3.  C.,  brother  of  No.  2,  was  consul 
172.  He  was  afterwards  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Antioch  us,  king  of  Syria,  whom  the  senate  wished 
to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  F.gvpt.  Antio- 
chus  was  just  marching  upon  Alexandria,  when  Po- 
pilius  gave  him  the  letter  of  the  senate,  which  the 
king  read  and  promised  to  take  into  consideration 
with  his  friends.  Popilius  straightway*  described 
with  his  cane  a circle  in  the  sand  round  the  king, 
and  ordered  him  not  to  stir  nut  of  it  before  he  had 
given  a decisive  answer.  This  boldness  so  fright- 
ened Antioch u%  that  he  at  once  yielded  to  tho 
demand  of  Rome. — 4.  P.,  consul  132,  the  year 
after  the  murder  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  was 
charged  by  the  victorious  aristocratical  party  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  accomplices  of  Gracchus  ; 
and  in  this  odious  task  he  showed  all  the  hard- 
heartedness of  his  family*.  He  subsequently  with- 
drew himself,  by  voluntary  exile,  from  the  ven- 
geance of  C.  Gracchus,  and  did  not  return  to  Rome 
till  after  his  death. 

Laertes  (Aaepnjs),  king  of  Ithaca,  was  son  of 
Acrisius  and  Chalcomedusa,  and  husband  of  Anti- 
clCa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ulysses  and 
Ctimenc.  Some  writers  call  Ulysses  the  son  of 
Sisyphus.  [Anticlxa.]  Laertes  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  still  alive  when  Ulysses  re- 
turned to  Ithaca  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 

Laertius,  Diogenes.  [Diogknb*.] 

LaestrygSnes  (Aanrrptrydrcv),  a savage  race  of 
cannibals,  whom  Ulysses  encountered  in  his  wan- 
derings. They  were  governed  by  Axtiphatks 
and  Lam  us.  They  belong  however  to  mythology 
rather  than  to  history.  The  modem  interpreters 
of  Homer  place  them  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Sicily*. 
The  Greeks  themselves  placed  them  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  island  in  the  plains  of  Lcontini,  which  are 
therefore  colled  Laestrygonii  Campi.  The  Romans 
however,  and  more  especially  the  Roman  poets, 
who  regarded  the  prom.  Circeium  as  the  Homeric 
island  of  Circe,  transplanted  the  Laestrygonea  to 
the  S.  coast  of  Latium  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Formiae,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Lanins,  the  king  of  this  people.  Hence  Horace 
( Car  in . iii.  16.  34)  speuks  of  Laestry^jnia  Bacchus 
in  amphora , that  i%  Fermion  wine;  and  Ovid  (Met. 
xiv.  233)  calls  Fonniae,  Laestrygonis  Lami  Uria. 

Laevi  or  Levi,  a Ligurian  people  in  Gallia 
Transpadana  on  the  river  Ticinns,  who,  in  con* 
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junction  with  the  Marici,  built  the  town  of  Ticinum 

( / -'aria ). 

Laevinus,  Valerius.  1.  P.,  consul  b.  c.  280,  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Pyrrhus.  The  king 
wrote  to  Laevinua,  offering  to  arbitrate  between 
Home  and  Tarentum  ; but  Laevinua  bluntly  bade 
him  mind  his  own  business,  and  begone  to  Epirus. 
An  Epirot  spy  haring  been  taken  in  the  Roman 
lines,  I>aevinua  showed  him  the  legions  under 
arms,  and  bade  him  tell  his  master,  if  he  was 
curious  about  the  Roman  men  and  tactics,  to  come 
and  see  them  himself.  In  the  battle  which  fob 
lowed,  Laevinua  was  defeated  by  Pyrrhus  on  the 
banks  of  the  Siris.  — 2.  M.,  praetor  215,  crossed 
over  to  Greece  and  carried  on  war  against  Philip. 
He  continued  in  the  command  in  Greece  till  211, 
when  he  was  elected  consul  in  his  absence.  In 
his  consulship  (210)  he  carried  on  the  war  in 
Sicily,  and  took  Agrigentum.  He  continued  as 
proconsul  in  Sicily  for  several  years,  and  in  208 
made  a descent  upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  died 
200,  and  his  sons  Publius  and  Marcus  honoured 
his  memory  with  funeral  games  and  gladiatorial 
combats,  exhibited  during  4 successive  days  in  the 
forum.  — 3.  C.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  by  the  mother's 
side  brother  of  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  consul  189. 
Laevinus  was  himself  consul  in  176,  and  carried 
on  war  against  the  Ligurians. 

Lagos,  a city  in  great  Phrygia. 

Lagus  (Adyor),  a Macedonian  of  obscure  birth, 
was  the  father,  or  reputed  father,  of  Ptolemy,  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  He  married 
Arsinoe,  a concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who 
was  said  to  have  been  pregnant  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage,  on  which  account  the  Macedonians  ge- 
nerally looked  upon  Ptolemy  as  the  son  of  Philip. 

Lais  (Ao/s),  the  name  of  2 celebrated  Grecian  1 
Hetaerae,  or  courtezans.  — I.  The  elder,  a native 
probably  of  Corinth,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  She  was  no- 
torious also  for  her  avarice  and  caprice.  — 2.  The 
younger,  was  the  daughter  of  Tinmndra,  and  was 
probably  bom  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily.  According 
to  some  accounts  she  was  brought  to  Corinth  when 
7 years  old,  haring  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  bought  by  a 
Corinthian.  This  story,  however,  involves  nume- 
rous difficulties,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
confusion  between  this  Lais  and  the  elder  one  of 
the  same  name.  She  was  a contemporary  and 
rival  of  Phryne.  She  became  enamoured  of  a 
Thessalian  named  Hippolochus,  or  Hippostratus, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Thessaly.  Here,  it  is 
said,  some  Thessalian  women,  jealous  of  her 
beauty,  enticed  her  into  a temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  there  stoned  her  to  death. 

Lalus  (Adlos),  son  of  Labdacus,  lost  his  father 
at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  by  Lycus. 

[ Labdacus.]  When  Lycus  was  slain  by  Am- 
phion  and  Zethns,  Laius  took  refuge  with  Pelops 
in  Peloponnesus.  After  the  death  of  Amphion  and 
Zethus.  Laius  returned  to  Thebes,  and  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  father.  He  married  Jocasta,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Oedipus,  by  whom  he 
was  slain.  For  details  see  Oedipi  8. 

Lalige,  a common  name  of  courtezans,  from  the 
Greek  AaAcryb,  prattling,  used  as  a term  of  en- 
dearment, “ little  prattler." 

Laletani.  [Lakktam.] 

Lam&chui  (Aci/iaxo*)t  an  Athenian,  son  of 
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Xenophanes,  was  the  colleague  of  Alcibiades  and 
Nicias,  in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition,  n.c.  415. 
He  fell  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  .in  a sally  of 
the  besieged.  He  appears  amongst  the  dramatis 
personae  of  Aristophanes,  as  the  brave  and  some- 
what blustering  soldier,  delighting  in  the  war,  and 
thankful,  moreover,  for  its  pay.  Plutarch  describes 
him  as  brave,  but  so  poor,  that  on  every  fresh 
appointment  he  used  to  beg  for  money  from  the 
government  to  buy  clothing  and  shoes. 

Lametua  ( Lamato ),  a river  in  Bruttium,  near 
Croton,  which  falls  into  the  Lameticus  8inus. 
Upon  it  was  the  town  Lametlni  (St.  Ev/emia). 

Lamia  (Aa^Ja).  L A female  phantom.  [Em- 
PtrsA.j  —2.  A celebrated  Athenian  courtezan, 
was  a favourite  mistress  for  many  years  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes. 

Lamia,  Aellus.  This  family  claimed  a high 
antiquity,  and  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the 
I mythical  hero,  Lamps.— 1.  L.f  a Roman  eques, 

! supported  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the  Cati- 
linarian  conspiracy,  b.  c.  63,  and  was  accordingly 
banished  by  the  influence  of  the  consuls  Gabinius 
and  Piso  in  58.  He  was  subsequently  recalled 
from  exile,  and  during  the  civil  wars  espoused 
Caesar's  party.  — 2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
the  friend  of  Horace,  was  consul  a.  d.  3.  He  was 
mnde  praefectus  urbi  in  32,  but  he  died  in  the 
following  year.  — 3.  L.,  was  married  to  Domitia 
Longina,  the  daughter  of  Corbulo  ; but  during  the 
lifetime  of  Vespasian  he  was  deprived  of  her  by 
Doraitian,  who  first  lived  with  her  as  his  mistress, 
and  subsequently  married  her.  Lamia  was  put 
to  death  by  Dbmitian  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne. 

Lamia  (Aafiia : A a/xteur,  Ao^i«&T7j?  : Zrtittn  or 
Zeituni)t  a town  in  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated 
on  the  small  river  Achelous,  and  50  stadia  inland 
from  the  Mnliac  gulf,  on  which  it  possessed  a 
harbour,  called  Phalara.  It  has  given  its  name 
to  the  war,  which  was  carried  on  by  the  confe- 
derate Greeks  against  Antipater  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  b,c.  323.  The  confederates  under 
the  command  of  Leosthenes,  the  Athenian,  de- 
feated Antipater,  who  took  refuge  in  Lamia,  where 
he  was  besieged  for  some  months.  Leosthenes 
was  killed  during  the  siege  ; and  the  confederates 
were  obliged  to  raise  it  in  the  following  year  (322), 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  Leonnatus.  The 
confederates  under  the  command  of  Antiphilus  de- 
feated Leonnatus  who  was  slain  in  the  action.  Soon 
afterwards  Antipater  was  joined  by  Craterus ; and 
thus  strengthened  he  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
the  confederates  at  the  battle  of  Cranon,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  Lamian  war. 

La  minium  (Laminit&nus),  a town  of  the  Car- 
petAni  in  Hispania  Tamconensis,  95  miles  S.E.  of 
Toletum. 

Lampa  or  Lappa  (A Adwmj : Ao^volot, 
AaM»«u*),  a town  in  the  N.  of  Crete,  a little  inland, 
S.  of  Hydramum,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Aga- 
memnon, but  to  have  been  called  after  Lam  pus. 

Lampea  (rf  Ad/xwtia)  or  Lampeus  Mons.  a 
part  of  the  mountain  range  of  Ery nmn thus  on  the 
frontiers  of  Achaia  and  Elis. 

Lamp&tla  (Aem*rrfrj),  daughter  of  Helios  by 
the  nymph  Neaem.  She  and  her  sister  Phae- 
ttisa  tended  the  flocks  of  their  father  in  Sicily. 
In  some  legends  she  appears  os  one  of  the  sisters 
of  Phaethon. 

Lamport  (Adprctr),  an  Athenian,  a celebrated 
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soothsayer  and  interpreter  of  oracles.  In  con- 
junction with  Xenocritus,  he  led  the  colony  which  ■ 
founded  Thurii  in  Italy,  B.  c.  443. 

Lamponla,  or  -lum  (Aapuavna,  -dtn ot>),  an 
important  citv  of  Mysia,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Troad,  near  the  borders  of  Aeolia. 

Lampra,  Lamprae,  or  Lamptrae  (Aourpa, 
Aaa7rpa;,  A ap.irrpai  : Aaurptvs  ; Lamorica ),  a 
deni  ns  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  near  the  promon- 
tory Astypalaea,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Erechtheia. 
It  was  divided  into  an  upper  and  a lower  city. 

Lampridloi,  Aellu*,  one  of  the  Acriptore $ His- 
toriae  Augusta*,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Diocletian 
and  Constantine,  and  wrote  the  lives  of  the  em- 
perors: — 1.  Commodus  ; 2.  Antoninus  Diadu- 
menus  ; 3.  Elagabalus,  and  4.  Alexander  Several. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Lampridius  is  the  same 
as  Sportianus,  and  that  the  name  of  the  author  in 
full  was  Aelius  Lampridius  Spartianus.  For  the 
editions  of  Lampridius  see  Capitolinus. 

Lamps&COS  (Ad/*^o*or : Aouif»ajojr<$j : Lap- 
saki,  Hu.),  an  important  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  possessed  a 
good  harbour.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  ; 
and  hence  it  was  one  of  the  cities  assigned  by 
Xerxes  to  Themistocles  for  his  maintenance.  It 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapus  ; and 
the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Charon,  the  phi- 
losophers Adhnantus  and  Metrodorus,  and  the 
rhetorician  Anaximenes.  Lamp  sac  us  was  a colony 
of  the  Phocavans:  the  name  of  the  surrounding 
district,  Berbr^cia,  connects  its  old  inhabitants 
with  the  Thracian  Brbrycks. 

Lamas  (Adtior),  son  of  Poseidon,  and  king  of 
the  Laestrygones,  was  said  to  have  founded  For- 
mine,  in  Italy.  [Formxak.] 

Lamus  (A dpor : Lamas),  a river  of  Cilicia,  the 
boundary  between  Cilicia  Aspera  and  Cilicia  Cam- 
pestris  ; with  a town  of  the  same  name. 

Lancia  (Lancicnses).  1.  (SoUaneo  or  Sol /a  net  a, 
near  Leon),  a town  of  the  Astures  in  Hispanim 
Tarraconensis,  9 miles  E.  of  Legio,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans.— - 2.  Sumamed  Oppidana,  a town 
of  the  Yettones  in  Lusitania,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  river  Munda. 

Langobardi  or  Longob&rdi,  corrupted  into  Lom- 
bards. a German  tribe  of  the  Suevic  race.  They* 
dwelt  originally  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  near 
the  river  Saale  ; but  they  afterwards  crossed  the 
Elbe,  and  dwelt  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  where 
they  were  for  a time  subject  to  Moroboduus  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  After  this  they  disappear  from 
history  for  4 centuries.  Like  most  of  the  other 
German  tribes,  they  migrated  southwards  ; and  in 
the  2nd  half  of  the  5th  century  we  find  them  again 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  Upper  Hungary. 
Here  they  defeated  and  almost  annihilated  the 
Heruli.  In  the  middle  of  the  fith  century*  they* 
crossed  the  Danube,  at  the  invitation  of  Justinian, 
and  settled  in  Pannonia.  Here  they  were  engaged 
for  30  years  in  a desperate  conflict  with  the  Ge- 
pidae,  which  only  ended  with  the  extermination  of 
the  latter  people.  In  a.  n.  56fl,  Alboin,  the  king 
of  the  Lombards,  nnder  whose  command  they  had 
defeated  the  Gepidae,  led  his  nation  across  the 
Julian  Alps,  and  conquered  the  plains  of  N.  Italy, 
which  have  ever  since  received  the  name  of  Lom- 
bardy. Here  he  founded  the  celebrated  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards,  which  existed  for  upwards  of  2 
centuries,  till  its  overthrow  by  Charlemagne.  — 
Paul  us  Diaconus,  who  was  a Lombard  by  birth, 
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derives  their  name  of  Langobardi  from  their  long 
beards  ; but  modern  critics  reject  this  etymology, 
and  suppose  the  name  to  have  reference  to  their 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  inasmuch  as 
Horde  signifies  in  low  German  a fertile  plain  on 
the  lank  of  a river,  and  there  is  still  a district  in 
Magdeburg  called  the  Itmge  Horde.  Paulus  Dia- 
conus also  states  that  the  Lombards  came  originally' 
from  Scandinavia,  where  they  were  called  Vinili , 
and  that  they  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Lango- 
bardi or  Long-Heards , till  they  settled  in  Germany  ; 
but  this  statement  ought  probably  to  be  rejected. 

Lanice  (Aar/urj),  nurse  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  sister  of  Clitus. 

Lanuvium  ( Lanuvlnus : Larigna),  on  ancient 
city  in  Latium,  situated  on  a hill  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  not  far  from  the  Appia  Via,  and  subse- 
quently a Roman  municipium.  It  possessed  an 
ancient  and  celebrated  temple  of  Juno  Soipita. 
Under  the  empire  it  obtained  some  importance  as 
the  birthplace  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Part  of  the 
walls  of  Lanuvium  and  the  substructions  of  the 
temple  of  Juno  are  still  remaining. 

Ladc&on  (Aaoxoaiv),  a Trojan,  who  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  post-Homeric  legends, 
was  a son  of  Antenor  or  Acoetet,  and  a priest 
of  the  Thymbraean  Apollo.  He  tried  to  dissuade 
his  countrymen  from  drawing  into  the  city 
the  wooden  horse,  which  the  Greeks  had  left 
behind  them  when  they  pretended  to  sail  away 
from  Troy  ; and,  to  show  the  danger  from  the 
horse,  he  hurled  a spear  into  its  side.  The  Tro- 
jans, however,  would  not  listen  to  his  advice  ; and 
as  he  was  preparing  to  sacrifice  a bull  to  Poseidon, 
suddenly  2 fearful  serpents  were  seen  swimming 
towards  the  Trojan  coast  from  Tenedos.  They 
rushed  towards  Laocoon,  who,  while  all  the  people 
took  to  flight,  remained  with  his  2 sons  standing 
by  the  altar  of  the  god.  The  serpents  first  coiled 
around  the  2 boys,  and  then  around  the  father,  and 
thus  all  3 perished.  The  serpents  then  hastened 
to  the  acropolis  of  Trov,  and  disappeared  behind 
the  shield  of  Tritonis.  The  reason  why  Laocoon 
suffered  this  fearful  death  is  differently*  stated. 
According  to  some,  it  was  because  he  had  run  his 
lance  into  the  side  of  the  horse  ; according  to 
others,  because,  contrary  to  the  will  of  Apollo,  he 
had  married  and  begotten  children  ; or,  according 
to  others  again,  because  Poseidon,  being  hostile  to 
the  Trojans,  wnnted  to  show  to  the  Trojans  in  the 
person  of  Laocoon  what  fate  all  of  them  deserved. 
— The  story  of  Laocoon ’s  death  was  a fine  subject 
for  epic  and  lyric  as  well  as  tragic  poetry,  and  was 
therefore  frequently  related  by  ancient  poets,  such 
as  by  Bacchylides,  Sophocles,  Euphorion.  Virgil, 
and  others.  His  death  also  funned  the  subject  of 
many  ancient  works  of  art  ; and  a magnificent 
group,  representing  the  father  and  his  2 sons  en- 
twined by*  the  2 serpents,  is  still  extant,  aud 
preserved  in  the  Vatican.  [ AoksaNDKR.J 

Laodamas  (A aotduas).  L Son  of  Alcinotis. 

king  of  the  Phaeacians,  and  Arete.  — 2.  Son  of 
Eteodes,  and  king  of  Thebes,  in  whose  reign  the 
Epigoni  marched  against  Thebes.  In  the  battle 
against  the  Epigoni,  he  slew  their  leader  Aegia- 
leus,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Alcmaeon.  Others 
related,  that  after  the  battle  was  lost,  Laodamas 
fled  to  the  Enchrleans  in  lllyricum. 

Laodamia  (Aoo5d/i«<a).  L Daughter  of  Acas- 
tus,  and  wife  of  Protesilaus.  When  her  husband 
was  slain  before  Troy,  she  begged  the  gods  to  be 
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allowed  to  converse  with  him  for  only  3 hours. 
The  request  was  granted.  Hermes  led  Protesi- 
laus back  to  the  upper  world,  and  when  Protesilaus 
died  a second  time,  Laodamia  died  with  him.  A 
later  tradition  states,  that  after  the  second  death  of 
Protesilaus,  Laodamia  made  an  image  of  her  hus- 
band, to  which  she  payed  divine  honours  ; but  as 
her  father  Acastus  interfered,  and  commanded  her 
to  bum  the  image,  she  herself  leaped  into  the  fire. 
— 2.  Daughter  of  Bellerophontes,  became  by  Zeus 
the  mother  of  Sarpedon,  and  was  killed  by  Artemis 
while  she  was  engaged  in  weaving.  — 3.  Nurse  of 
Orestes,  usually  called  Arsinor. 

LaSdlce  (A aob'nctj).  L Daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  wife  of  Ilelicaon.  Some  relate  that 
she  fell  in  love  with  Acamaa,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
when  he  came  with  Diomedes  as  ambassador  to 
Troy,  and  that  she  became  by  Acunas  the  mother 
of  Muuitus.  On  the  death  of  this  son,  she  leaped 
down  a precipice,  or  was  swallowed  tip  by  the 
earth.— 2.  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytaem- 
nestra  (Horn.  Jl.  is.  146),  called  F.lectra  by  the 
tragic  poets.  [Elrttra.]  — 3.  Mother  of  Se- 
leuctis  Nicator,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  mo- 
narchy.—4.  Wife  of  Autiocbus  II.  Theoa,  king 
of  Syria,  and  mother  of  Seleucus  Callinicus.  For 
details,  see  p.  55,  a.  — 6.  Wife  of  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus, and  mother  of  Seleucus  Ccraunus  and 
Antiochus  the  Great  — 6.  Wife  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  was  a daughter  of  Mithridates  IV.  king  of 
Pontus,  and  granddaughter  of  No.  4.-7.  Wife 
of  Achaeus,  the  cousin  and  adversary  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  was  a sister  of  No.  6.— 8.  Daughter  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  by  his  wife  Laodice  [No.  6]. 
She  was  married  to  her  eldest  brother  Antiochus, 
who  died  in  his  father’s  lifetime,  195.  — 9.  Daughter 
of  Seleucus  IV.  Philopator,  was  married  to  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia.— 10.  Daughter  of  Antiochus 
IV.  Epiphanes,  was  married  to  the  impostor  Alex- 
ander Balas.— 1L  Wifo  and  also  sister  of  Mith- 
ridates Eupator  (commonly  called  the  Great),  king 
of  Pontus.  During  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  deceived  by  a report  of  his  death,  she  gave  free 
scope  to  her  amours  ; and,  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences, on  his  return  attempted  his  life  by  poison. 
Her  designs  were,  however,  lietrayed  to  Mithri- 
dates, who  immediately  put  her  to  death. — 12. 
Another  sister  of  Mithridates  Eupator,  married  to 
Ariarathes  VI.,  king  of  Cappadocin.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  married  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia. 

La&dlcea  (AaoSUaa : AaoSuctof.  Laodicensia, 
Laodicenus),  the  name  of  6 Greek  cities  in  Asia, 
4 of  which  (besides  another  now  unknown)  were 
founded  by  Seleucus  I.  Nicator,  and  named  in 
honour  of  his  mother  Laodice,  the  other  2 by 
Antiochus  II.  and  Antiochus  I.  or  III.  (See  Nos. 
1A5).-IL  ad  Lycum  (A.  irpbs  rtf  Awcy, 
Eski-ihssar,  Ru.),  a city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  on 
a ridge  of  hills  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  river 
Lycus  ( Chomk-Su)y  a tributary  of  the  Maeander, 
a little  to  the  W.  of  Colosaae,  and  to  the  S.  of 
Hierapolis,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia,  Carin,  and 
Phrvgia,  to  each  of  which  it  is  assigned  by  dif- 
ferent writers  ; but,  after  the  definitive  division  of 
the  provinces,  it  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Great 
Phrygia,  and  under  the  Later  Roman  emperors  it 
was  the  capital  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  It  was 
founded  by  Antiochus  II.  Theoa,  on  the  site 
of  a previously  existing  town,  and  named  in 
honour  of  his  wife  Laodicc.  It  passed  from  the 
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kings  of  Syria  to  those  of  Pergamu*,  and  from 
them  to  the  Romans,  to  whom  Attalus  III. 
bequeathed  his  kingdom.  Under  the  Romans  it 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Asia.  At  first  it  was 
comparatively  an  insignificant  place,  and  it  suffered 
much  from  the  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  its 
site  seems  to  be  more  exposed  than  that  of  any 
other  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and  also  from  the  Mith- 
ridatic  War.  Under  the  later  Roman  republic 
and  the  early  emperors,  it  rose  to  importance  ; 
and,  though  more  than  once  almost  destroyed  by 
earthquakes,  it  was  restored  by  the  aid  of  the 
emperors  and  the  munificence  of  its  own  citizens, 
and  became,  next  to  Apamea,  the  greatest  citv  in 
Phrvgia,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  an  inscription  it  is  called  **  the  most 
splendid  city  of  Asia,*'  a statement  confirmed  by 
the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  city,  which  comprise 
an  aqueduct,  a gymnasium,  several  theatres,  a 
stadium  almost  perfect,  besides  remains  of  roads, 
porticoes,  pillars,  gates,  foundations  of  houses,  and 
sarcophagi.  This  great  prosperity  was  owing 
partly  to  its  situation,  on  the  high  road  for  the 
traffic  between  the  E.  and  W,  of  Asia,  and  partly 
to  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  country  round  it. 
Already  in  the  apostolic  age  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  Christian  Church,  which,  however,  be- 
came very  soon  infected  with  the  pride  and  luxury 
produced  by  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  as  we  learn 
from  St.  John’s  severe  Epistle  to  it  (Kevel,  iii. 
14 — 22).  St.  Paul  also  addresses  it  in  common 
with  the  nighbouring  church  of  Colossae  (Colon,  ii. 
1 ; iv.  13.  16).— 2.  L.Combusta  (A.  KaTax««iu- 
uivr)  or  KtKavfiftrq,  i.  e.  the  burnt ; the  reason  of 
the  epithet  is  doubtful : Ladih,  Ru.),  a city  of 
Lycaonia,  N.  of  I coni  urn,  on  the  high  road  from 
the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Euphrates.— 
3.  L.  ad  Mare  (A.  M xp  BaAd-mp : Ladiki#eh\ 
a city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  about  50  miles  S.  of 
Antioch,  was  built  by  Seleucus  I.  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  city,  called  Ramitha  or  Aewrij  ’Aarfj. 
It  had  the  best  harbour  in  Syria,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  and 
fruits  which  formed  a large  part  of  the  traffic  of 
the  city.  In  the  civil  contests  during  the  later 
period  of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  Laodicea  obtained 
virtual  independence,  in  which  it  was  confirmed 
probably  by  Pompey,  and  certainly  by  Julius 
Caesar,  who  greatly  favoured  the  city.  In  the 
civil  wars,  after  Caesar’s  death,  the  Laodiceaus 
were  severely  punished  by  Cassius  for  their  inher- 
ence to  Dolabella,  and  the  city  again  suffered  in 
the  Parthian  invasion  of  Syria,  but  was  recom- 
pensed by  Antony  with  exemption  from  taxation. 
Herod  the  Great  built  the  Landiceans  ail  aqueduct, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  It  is  mentioned 
occasionally  as  an  important  city  under  the  later 
Roman  empire  ; and,  after  the  conquest  of  Syria 
by  the  Arabs,  it  was  one  of  those  places  on  the 
coast  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  with  a Christian  population. 
It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  1186. 
It  is  now  a poor  Turkish  village,  with  very  cou- 
siderable  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  chief  of 
which  are  a triumphal  arch,  the  remains  of  the 
mole  of  the  harbour,  of  a portico  near  it,  of  cata- 
combs on  the  sea-coast,  of  the  aqueducts  and  cis- 
terns, and  of  pillars  where  the  Necropolis  is  sup- 
posed to  hnve  stood.  — 4.  L.  ad  Lib&num  (A.  Ai- 
Gavou,  irpbr  Ai €a»tf ),  a city  of  Coele-Syria,  nt  the 
N.  entrance  to  the  narrow  valley  (auA «>»),  between 
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Li  ban  us  and  Antilibanus,  appears  to  have  been, 
through  its  favourable  situation,  a place  of  com- 
mercial importance.  During  the  possession  of 
Coele  Syria  by  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt,  it  was 
the  S.  W.  border  fortress  of  Syria.  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  a district  called  Laodicene.  — 5.  A 
citv  in  the  S.  E.  of  Media,  near  the  boundary  of 
Persia,  founded  either  by  Antioch  us  I.,  Soter,  or 
Antiochus  II.  the  Great:  site  unknown.  — 6.  In 
Mesopotamia : site  unknown. 

Laodocus  ( AaotdKos ).  1.  Son  of  Bias  and  Pero 
and  brother  of  Talaua,  took  part  in  the  expedi 
tions  of  the  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.— 2.  Son  of  Antenor. 

LaSmedon  (AaopiSvr).  L King  of  Troy,  son  of 
ilus  and  Eurydice,  and  father  of  Priam,  llcsione, 
and  other  children.  His  wife  is  called  Stryino, 
Rhoeo,  Piacio,  Thoosa,  Zeuxippe,  or  Leucippc. 
Poseidon  and  Apollo,  who  had  displeased  Zeus, 
were  doomed  to  serve  Laomedon  for  wages.  Ac- 
cordingly, Poseidon  built  the  walls  of  Troy,  while 
Apollo  tended  the  king’s  flocks  on  Mount  Ido. 
When  the  two  gods  had  done  their  work,  Laome- 
don refused  them  the  reward  he  had  promised  them, 
and  expelled  them  from  his  dominions.  Thereupon 
Poseidon  in  wrath  let  loose  the  sea  over  the  lands, 
and  also  sent  amarine  monster  to  ravage  the  country. 
By  the  command  of  an  oracle,  the  Trojans  were 
obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  sacrifice  a maiden 
to  the  monster  ; and  on  one  occasion  it  was  decided 
by  lot  that  Hcsione,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon 
himself,  should  be  the  victim.  But  it  happened 
that  Hercules  was  just  returning  from  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Amazons,  and  he  promised  to  save 
the  maiden,  if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the  horses 
which  Tros  had  once  received  from  Zeus  as  a com- 
pensation for  Ganv modes.  Laomedon  promised 
them  to  Hercules,  but  again  broke  his  word,  when 
Hercules  had  killed  the  monster  and  saved  Hesione. 
Hereupon  Hercules  sailed  with  a squadron  of  6 
ships  against  Troy,  killed  Laomedon,  with  all  his 
sons  except  Podarce*  (Priam),  and  gave  Hesione 
to  Telamon.  Hesione  ransomed  her  brother  Priam 
with  her  veil.  — Priam,  as  the  son  of  Laomedon.  is 
called  Laomedonti&des ; and  the  Trojans,  as  the 
subjects  of  Laomedon,  are  called  Laomedontift- 
dae.  — 2.  Of  Mytilene,  was  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  and  after  the  king's  death  (b.c.  323), 
obtained  the  government  of  Syria.  He  was  after- 
wards defeated  by  N icanor,  the  general  of  Ptolcxny, 
and  deprived  of  Syria. 

Lapethus  or  Lapathus  (A dmjdos^  AawaBos  : 
Aairf}dios,  Aa mjdtvs : tja-pitha  or  Ijapta),  au  im- 
portant town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  on  a river 
of  the  same  name,  E.  of  the  prom.  Cromiuyon. 

Laphria  (Aa<ppla),a  surname  of  Artemis  among 
the  Calydonians,  from  whom  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  was  introduced  into  Naupactus  and  Patrae, 
in  Achaia.  The  name  was  traced  back  to  a hero, 
Laphrius,  son  of  Castalius.  who  was  said  to  have 
instituted  her  worship  at  Calydon. 

Laphystlus  (Asupwrrios),  a mountain  in  Boeotia, 
between  Coronea,  Lebndea,  and  Orchomenus,  on 
which  was  a temple  of  Zeus,  who  hence  bore  the 
surname  Lnphvstius. 

Lapidei  Campi.  [Campi  Lapidki.] 

L&plthefl  (Aavidrjj),  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe, 
brother  of  Centaurus,  aud  husband  of  Orsinome, 
the  daughter  of  Eurynomus,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Phorbas,  Triopas,  nnd  Periphas.  He 
was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Lapithae  in 
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the  mountains  of  Thessaly.  The  Lapithoe  were 
governed  by  Pirithous,  who  being  a son  of  Ixion, 
was  a half-brother  of  the  Centaurs.  The  latter, 
therefore,  demanded  their  share  in  their  father's 
kingdom,  and,  as  their  claims  were  not  satisfied,  a 
war  arose  between  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs, 
which,  however,  was  terminated  by  a peace.  But 
when  Pirithous  married  Hippodamia,  and  invited 
the  Centaurs  to  the  marriage  feast,  the  latter,  fired 
by  wine,  and  urged  on  by  Ares,  attempted  to  carry 
off  the  bride  and  the  other  women.  Thereupon  a 
bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Centaurs  were 
defeated  by  the  Lapithae. — The  Lapithae  are  said 
to  have  been  the  inventors  of  bits  and  bridles  for 
horses.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  a Pelasgian 
people,  who  defeated  the  less  civilised  Centaurs, 
and  compelled  them  to  abandon  Mt.  Pelion. 

Lar  or  Lars,  was  an  Etruscan  prnenomen,  borne 
for  instance  by  Porsena  and  Tolumnius.  From  the 
Etruscans  it  passed  over  to  the  Romans,  whence 
we  read  of  Lar  Herminius,  who  was  consul  h.  c. 
443.  This  word  signified  lord,  king,  or  hero  in 
the  Etruscan. 

Lara.  [Larcnda.] 

Laranda  (to  AdpasSa:  Larmda  or  Caramon), 
a considerable  town  in  the  S.  of  Lvcaonia,  at  the 
N.  foot  of  M.  Taurus,  in  a fertile  district : taken 
by  storm  by  Perdiccas,  but  afterwards  restored. 
It  was  used  by  the  Isaurian  robbers  as  one  of  their 
strongholds. 

Larentla.  [Acca  Larentia.] 

Lares,  inferior  gods  at  Rome.  Theii  worship 
was  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Manes,  and 
was  analogous  to  the  hero  worship  of  the  Greeks. 
The  Lares  may  be  divided  into  2 classes,  the  Lares 
do  west  id  and  Lares  puA’ici.  The  former  were  the 
Manes  of  a house  raised  to  the  dignity  of  heroes. 
The  Manes  were  more  closely  connected  with  the 
place  of  burial,  while  the  Lares  were  more  particu- 
larly the  divinities  presiding  over  the  hearth  and 
the  whole  bouse.  It  was  only  the  spirits  of  good 
men  that  were  honoured  as  Lares.  AU  the  domestic 
Lares  were  headed  by  the  Lar  familiAris,  who  was 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  family.  He  was 
inseparable  from  the  family  ; and  when  the  latter 
changed  tbeir  abode,  be  went  with  them.  Among 
the  Leirts  publid  we  have  mention  made  of  Lares 
prae  stile*  and  Lures  eowpilules,  who  are  in  reality 
the  same,  and  differ  only  in  regard  to  the  place  or 
occasion  of  their  worship.  Servius  Tullius  is  said 
to  have  instituted  their  worship; and  when  Augustus 
improved  the  regulations  of  the  city,  he  also  re- 
newed the  wrorship  of  the  public  Lares.  Their 
name.  Lores  praesUtes^  characterises  them  as  the 
protecting  spirits  of  the  city,  in  which  they  bnd  a 
temple  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Via  Sacra,  that 
is,  near  a com  pi  turn,  whence  they  might  be  called 
Compitales.  This  temple  (SaceUmn  La  rum  or  aedes 
La  rum)  contained  2 images,  which  were  probably 
those  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Now,  while  these 
Lares  were  the  general  protectors  of  the  whole  city, 
the  Lares  compitales  must  be  regarded  ns  those 
who  presided  over  the  several  divisions  of  the  city, 
which  were  marked  by  the  compita  or  the  points 
where  two  or  more  streets  crossed  each  other,  and 
where  small  chapels  ( aaliculae ) were  erected  to 
them.  In  addition  to  the  Lares  praestites  and 
compitales,  there  are  other  Lares  which  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  public  ones,  viz.,  the  fxires 
rurales , who  were  worshipped  in  the  country  ; the 
Lares  dales,  who  were  worshipped  on  the  high- 
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roatU  by  travellers  ; and  the  Lares  marini  or  per- 
mar  mi , to  whom  P.  Acmilius  dedicated  a sanctuary 
in  remembrance  of  his  naval  victory  over  Antiochus. 
— The  worship  of  the  domestic  Lares,  together 
with  that  of  the  Penates  and  Manes,  constituted 
what  are  called  the  sacra  privata.  The  images  of 
the  Lares,  in  great  houses,  were  usually  in  a sepa- 
rate compartment,  called  aediculae  or  lararia.  They 
were  generally  represented  in  the  cinctus  Gabinus. 
Their  worship  was  very  simple,  especially  in  early 
times  and  in  the  country.  The  offerings  were  set 
before  them  in  patellae,  whence  they  themselves 
are  called  paUllarii.  Pious  people  made  offerings  to 
them  every  day  ; but  they  were  more  especially 
worshipped  on  the  calends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every 
month.  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  took 
their  meals,  some  portion  was  offered  to  the  Lares, 
and  on  joyful  family  occasions  they  were  adorned 
with  wreaths,  and  the  lararia  were  thrown  open. 
When  the  young  bride  entered  the  house  of  her 
husband,  her  first  duty  was  to  offer  a sacrifice  to 
the  Lares.  Respecting  the  public  worship  of  the 
Lares,  and  the  festival  of  the  Larentalia,  see  Did. 
of  Ant.  art.  Larentalia , Compilalia. 

Lares  (Adpijr:  Alarbous),  a city  of  N.  Africa, 
in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Byiacena),  S.  W.  of 
Zama ; a place  of  some  importance  at  the  time  of 
the  war  with  Jugurtha. 

Largni,  8cribonIua.  [Scat boni ls.] 

Larinum  (Larinas,  fttis:  I/inno).  a town  of 
the  Frentani  (whence  the  inhabitants  are  some- 
times called  Frentani  Larinates),  on  the  river  Ti- 
femus,  and  near  the  borders  of  Apulia,  subsequently 
a Roman  municipiuro,  possessed  a considerable  ter- 
ritory extending  down  to  the  Adriatic  sea.  The 
town  of  Clitoria  on  the  coast  was  subject  to  La- 
rinura. 

Larissa  (Adpurtra\  the  name  of  several  Pelas- 
gian  places,  whence  Larissa  is  called  in  mythology 
the  daughter  of  Pelasgus.  I.  In  Europe.  L {La- 
rissa or  Larza),  an  important  town  of  Thessaly,  in 
Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  the  Peuetis,  in  an  extensive 
Iain.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Pelasgi,  and 
ad  a democratical  constitution,  but  subsequently 
became  subject  to  the  Macedonians.  1 1 retained  its 
importance  under  the  Romans,  and  after  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  became  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Thessaly.  — 2.  Sumamed  Cremaste 
(if  Kp*patrr-f]\ another  important  town  of  Thessaly, 
in  Phthiotis,  situated  on  a height,  whence  probably 
its  name,  and  distant  20  stadia  from  the  Maliac 
gulf.  II.  In  Asia.  1.  An  ancient  city  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  near  Hamaxitus  ; ruined  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  — 2.  L.  Phricdnis 
(A.  if  also  al  Afyn<r<rcu),  a city  on  the 

coast  of  Mysia,  near  Cyme  (hence  called  if  »<tpl 
ttjf  Kyui?*'),  of  Pelasgian  origin,  but  colonised  by 
the  Aeolians,  and  made  a member  of  the  Aeolic 
confederacy.  It  was  also  called  the  Egyptian 
Larissa  (if  Atymrrla),  because  Cyrus  the  Great 
settled  in  it  a body  of  his  Egyptian  mercenary 
soldiers.  — 3.  L.  Ephesia  (A.  if  *E<p«<ria),  a city 
of  Lvdia.  in  the  plain  of  the  Cayster,  on  the  N. 
side  of  M.  Messogis,  N.  E.  of  Ephesus ; with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Larissaeus.  — 4.  In  Assyria,  an 
ancient  city  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  some 
distance  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zabatas  or 
Lycus,  described  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  iii.  4).  It 
wns  deserted  when  Xenophon  saw  it  ; but  its 
brick  walls  still  stood,  ‘25  feet  thick,  100  feet  high, 
and  2 parasangs  (=60  stadia  =G  geog.  miles),  in 
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circuit,  and  there  was  a stone  pyramid  near  It. 
Xenophon  relates  the  tradition  that,  when  the 
empire  passed  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians,  the 
city  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  king 
(i.  e.  Cyrus)  to  take  it,  until  the  inhabitants,  ter 
rified  at  an  obscuration  of  the  sun,  deserted  the 
city.  Mr.  Lay&rd  identifies  the  site  of  Larissa 
with  that  of  the  ruins  near  Ximrcmd,  the  very 
same  site  as  that  of  Nineveh.  The  name  Larissa 
is  no  doubt  a corruption  of  some  Assyrian  name 
(perhaps  Al-Assur),  which  Xenophon  natumllr 
fell  into  through  his  familiarity  with  the  word  as 
the  name  of  cities  in  Greece.  — 5.  In  Syria,  called 
by  the  Syrians  Sizara  (2%apa ; Kulat  * Set /»r),  a 
city  in  the  district  of  Apamene,  on  the  \V.  t>uik 
of  the  Orontes,  about  half-way  between  A panics 
and  Epiphania. 

L&riasus  or  Larisus  (A dpiaaos.  Adpiaos  : Hit- 
so),  a small  river  forming  the  boundary  between 
Achaia  and  Elis,  rises  in  Mt.  Scollis,  and  Hows 
into  the  Ionian  sea. 

. Larins  Laous  (Lake  of  Oomo\  a beautiful  lake 
in  Gallia  Transpadana,  running  from  N.  to  S., 
through  which  the  river  Adda  flows.  After 
extending  about  15  miles,  it  is  divided  into  2 
branches,  of  which  the  one  to  the  S.W.  is  about 
18  miles  in  length,  and  the  one  to  the  S.E.  about 
12  miles.  At  the  extremity  of  the  S.W.  branch 
is  the  town  of  Coraum  ; and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  S.E.  branch  the  river  Adda  issues  out  of  the 
lake.  The  beaoty  of  the  scenery  of  this  lake  is 
praised  by  Pliny.  He  had  several  villas  on  the 
hanks  of  the  lake,  of  which  he  mentions  2 parti- 
cularly ; one  called  Comoedia , and  the  other  7m- 
poedia.  (Plin.  Ep.  ix.  7.)  Some  believe  Comoedia 
to  have  been  situated  at  the  modem  BeUapio,  on 
the  promontory  which  divides  the  2 branches  of 
the  lake  ; and  Tragoedia  at  />*»o,  on  the  W.  bank, 
where  the  scenery  is  more  wild.  The  intermitting 
fountain,  of  which  Pliny  gives  an  account  in  another 
letter  (Ep.  iv.  30),  is  still  called  Pliniana. 

Lars  Tolunmius.  [Tolummus.] 

Lartia  Gena,  patrician,  distinguished  at  the 
beginning  of  the  republic  through  2 of  its  members, 
T.  Lartius,  the  first  dictator,  and  Sp.  Lartius,  the 
companion  of  Horatius  on  the  wooden  bridge.  The 
name  soon  after  disappears  entirely  from  the  annals. 
The  Lartii  were  of  Etruscan  origin,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  their  name,  which  comes  from  the 
Etruscan  word  Lar  or  Lars.  [Lar.] 

Lamnda,  or  Lara,  daughter  of  Almon,  was  a 
nymph  who  informed  Juno  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween Jupiter  and  Jutuma  ; hence  her  name  is 
connected  with  AaAtiy.  Jupiter  deprived  her  of 
her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  conduct  her 
into  the  lower  world.  On  the  way  thither.  Mercury 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  afterwards  gave  birth 
to  2 Lares. 

Larvae.  [Lbmurrs.] 

Larymna  (Adpvpva^  the  name  of  2 towns  on 
the  river  Cephissus,  on  the  borders  of  Roeotia  and 
Locris,  and  distinguished  as  Upper  and  Lower 
Larymna.  The  latter  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  the  former  a little  way  inland. 

Lai  (Aar:  Ep.  Adas : Pasmtra).  an  ancient  town 
of  Laconia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf.  10 
stadia  from  the  sea,  and  S.  of  Gytheum.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  once  destroyed  by  the  Dioscuri, 
who  hence  received  the  surname  of  Isaprrsae,  or 
the  Destroyers  of  Las.  In  the  time  of  the  Re- 
mans it  had  ceased  to  be  a place  of  importance. 
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LASAEA. 

Lasaea  (A  acral  a),  a town  in  the  E.  of  Crete, 
not  far  from  the  Prom.  Samonium,  mentioned  in 
the  Ads  of  the  Apostles  (xxvii.  8). 

Lailon  (Aaaitov : Aaurtvvios  : Lola),  a fortified 
town  in  Elia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  and  not 
iax  from  the  confluence  of  the  Erymanthua  and  the 
Alpheua.  The  possession  of  this  town  was  a con- 
stant source  of  dispute  between  the  Eleans  and 
Arcadians. 

Losth&nes  (AeurflfVrjj)  L An  Olynthian,  who, 
together  with  Euthycrates,  betrayed  his  country  to 
Philip  of  Macedon,  by  whom  he  had  been  bn  bed, 
B.  c.  347.-2.  A Cretan,  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  of  his  countrymen  in  their  war  with  the 
Homans.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 

Q.  Metelloe.  67. 

Lasus  (A(£<ror),  one  of  the  principal  Greek  lyric 
poets,  was  a native  of  Hermione,  in  Argolis.  He 
is  celebrated  as  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  school 
of  dithyrambic  poetry,  and  as  the  teacher  of  Pindar. 
He  was  cotemporary  with  Simonides,  like  whom 
he  lived  at  Athens,  under  the  patronage  of  Hip- 
parchus. It  would  appear  that  Lasus  introduced 
a greater  freedom,  both  of  rhythm  and  of  music, 
into  the  dithyrambic  Ode  ; that  he  gave  it  a more 
artificial  and  more  mimetic  character ; and  that  the 
subjects  of  his  poetry  embraced  a far  wider  range 
than  had  been  customary. 

LatLra  Stagnum  (Etang  de  Magnetons  et  de 
Perols ),  a lake  in  the  territory  of  Nemausus  in 
Gallia  Narboncnsis,  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal.  On  this  lake  was  a fortress  of  the  same 
name.  ( Chateau  de  la  Latte.) 

Laterensis,  Juventlns,  was  one  of  the  accusers 
of  Plancius,  whom  Cicero  defended,  b.  c.  54. 
[Plancius.]  He  was  praetor  in  51.  He  served 
as  a legate  in  the  army  of  M.  Lepidus,  and  when 
the  soldiers  of  Lepidus  passed  over  to  Antony, 
Laterensis  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

LLthon,  Lethon,  Lathes,  Lethaeus  (A adcov 
Doric,  A-^f 0m\  AiyOatos),  a river  of  Cyrenaica  in 
s N.  Africa,  falling  into  a Lacus  Hesperidum,  near 
the  city  of  Hesperis  or  Berenice,  in  the  region 
■which  the  early  Greek  navigators  identified  with 
the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

Utl&lis  or  Lifairu.  a surname  of  Jupiter  as 
the  protecting  divinity  of  Latium.  The  Latin  towns 
and  Rome  celebrated  to  him  every  year  the  feriae 
Latinae,  on  the  Alban  mount,  which  were  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  Roman  consuls.  [ Latinos.] 

Latinos.  L King  of  Latium,  son  of  Faunus  and 
the  nymph  Marica,  brother  of  Lavinius,  husband  of 
Amata.and  father  of  Lavinia,  whom  he  gave  in  mar- 
riage to  Aeneas.  [Lavinia.]  This  is  the  common 
tradition  ; but  according  to  Hesiod  he  was  a son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  brother  of  Agrius,  king  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  ; according  to  Hyginus  he  was  a 
son  of  Telemachus  and  Circe;  while  others  describe 
him  ns  a son  of  Hercules,  by  an  Hyperborean 
woman,  who  was  afterwards  married  to  Faunus, 
or  as  a son  of  Hercules  by  a daughter  of  Faunus. 
According  to  one  account  Latinus  after  his  death 
became  Jupiter  Lntinris,  just  as  Romulus  became 
Qnirinas.—  2,  A celebrated  player  in  the  farces 
called  mimes  (Did.  of  Ant.  s,  v.)  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  with  whom  he  was  a great  favourite, 
and  whom  he  served  as  a delator.  He  frequently 
acted  as  mimus  with  Thymele  ns  mima. 

LLtIn.ni  (fl  AotIktj),  a country  in  Italy,  inha- 
bited by  the  LLtlni.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uncertain.  Most  of  the  ancients  derived  it  from  a 
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king  Latinus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
cotemporary  of  Aeneas  [Latinus]  ; but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  people  was 
transferred  to  this  fictitious  king.  Other  ancient 
critics  connected  the  name  with  the  verb  latere% 
either  because  Saturn  had  been  hidden  in  tho 
country,  or  because  Italy  is  hidden  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  ! But  neither  of  these 
explanations  deserves  a serious  refutation.  A 
modem  writer  derives  Latium  from  latns  (like  Cam- 
pania from  campus),  and  supposes  it  to  mean  the 
* flat  land  ; ” but  the  quantity  of  the  a in  latus  is 
opposed  to  this  etymology.  — The  boundaries  of 
Latium  varied  at  different  periods.  1.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  it  reached  only  from  the  river 
Tiber  on  the  N.,  to  the  river  Numicus  and  the 
town  of  Ardea  on  the  S.,  and  from  the  sea- coast  on 
the  W.  to  the  Alban  Mt.  on  the  E.  2.  The  terri- 
tory of  Latium  was  subsequently  extended  S. wards ; 
and  long  before  the  conquest  of  the  Latins  by  the 
Romans,  it  stretched  from  the  Tiber  on  the  N.,  to 
the  Prom.  Circeium  and  Anxur  or  Tarracina  on  the 
S.  Even  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  in  b.  c.^09,  we  find  Antinro, 
Circeii,  and  Tarracina,  mentioned  ns  belonging  to 
Latium.  The  name  of  Latium  antiquum  or  veins 
was  subsequently  given  to  the  country  from  tho 
Tiber  to  the  Prom.  Circeium.  3.  The  Romans 
still  further  extended  the  territories  of  Latium,  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Hornici,  Aequi,  Volsci,  and 
Aurunci,  as  far  as  the  Liris  on  the  S.,.  and  even 
beyond  this  river  to  the  town  Sinuessa  and  to  Mt. 
Massicus.  This  new  accession  of  territory  was 
called  Latium  novum  or  a<ljectum.  — Latium,  there- 
fore, in  its  widest  signification  was  bounded  by 
Etruria  on  the  N.,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  Tiber  ; by  Campania  on  the  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  Liris  ; by  the  Tyrrhene  sea 
on  the  W. ; and  by  the  Sabine  and  Samnite  tribes 
on  the  E.  The  greater  part  of  this  country  is  an 
extensive  plain  of  volcanic  origin,  out  of  which  rise 
an  isolated  range  of  mountains  known  by  the  name 
of  Mons  Albanus,  of  which  the  Algidus  and  the 
Tnsculan  hills  are  branches.  Part  of  this  plain, 
on  the  coast  between  Antium  and  Tarracina, 
which  was  at  one  time  well  cultivated,  became  a 
marsh  in  consequence  of  the  rivers  Nymphacus, 
Ufens,  and  Amasenus  finding  no  outlet  for  their 
water*  [Pomptinak  PaLudes]  ; but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  was  celebrated  for  its  fer- 
tility in  antiquity.  — The  Latini  were  some*  of 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a Pelasgian  tribe,  and  are  frequently 
called  Aborigines.  At  a period  long  anterior  to 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  these  Pelasgians  or  Ab- 
origines descended  into  the  narrow  plain  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Numicus,  expelled  or  subdued* 
the  Siculi,  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  district, 
and  there  became  known  under  the  name  of  La- 
tini. These  ancient  Latins,  who  were  called  Prisci 
Latini,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  later  Latins, 
the  subjects  of  Rome,  formed  a league  or  confedera- 
tion, consisting  of  30  states.  The  town  of  Alba 
Longa  subsequently  became  the  head  of  the  league. 
This  town,  which  founded  several  colonies,  and 
among  others  Rome,  boasted  of  a Trojan  origin  ; 
but  the  whole  story  of  a Trojan  settlement  in  Italy 
is  probably  an  invention  of  later  times.  Although 
Rome  was  a colony  from  Alba,  she  became  power- 
ful enough  in  the  reign  of  her  3rd  king,  Tullus 
Hostilius,  to  take  Alba  and  raze  it  to  the  ground. 
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In  this  war  Alba  seems  to  have  received  no  assist- 
ance from  the  other  Latin  towns.  Ancus  Marcius 
and  Tarquinius  Priscus  carried  on  war  successfully 
with  several  other  LAtin  towns.  Under  Scrvius 
Tullius  Rome  was  admitted  into  the  Latin  League ; 
and  his  successor  Tarquinius  Superbus  compelled 
the  other  Latin  towns  to  acknowledge  Rome  as  the 
head  of  the  league,  and  to  become  dependent  upon 
the  latter  city.  But  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  the  Latins  asserted  their  independence,  and 
commenced  a struggle  with  Rome,  which,  though 
frequently  suspended  and  apparently  terminated 
by  treaties,  was  as  often  renewed,  and  was  not 
brought  to  a final  close  till  B.  c.  340,  when  the 
Latins  were  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  Mt.  Vesuvius.  The  Latin  league  was  now  dis- 
solved, and  the  Latins  became  the  subjects  of 
Rome.  — The  following  were  the  most  important 
institutions  of  the  Latins  during  the  time  of  their 
independence : — The  towns  of  Latinm  were  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  hut  formed  a league  for 
purposes  of  mutual  protection.  This  league  con- 
sisted, as  we  have  already  seen,  of  30  cities,  a 
number  which  could  not  be  exceeded.  Each  state 
sent  deputies  to  the  meetings  of  the  league,  which 
were  held  in  a sacred  grove  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban 
Alt,  by  the  fountain  of  Fcrentina.  On  the  top  of 
the  mountain  was  a temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,and 
a festival  was  celebrated  there  in  honour  of  this 
god  from  the  earliest  tiroes.  This  festival,  which 
was  called  the  Feriac  Latin  ae,  is  erroneously  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Tarquiuius  Superbus, 
in  commemoration  of  the  alliance  between  the 
Romans  and  Latins.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
festival  was  raised  into  one  of  much  greater  im- 
portance when  Rome  became  the  head  of  the 
league  ; for  it  was  now  a festival  common  both  to 
Rome  and  Latium,ond  served  to  unite  the  2 nations 
by  a religious  bond.  Having  thus  become  a Ro- 
man as  well  as  a Latin  festival,  it  continued  to  be 
celebrated  by  the  Romans  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Latin  league.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Feriae.) — 
The  chief  magistrate  in  each  Latin  town  appears  to 
have  home  the  title  of  dictator.  He  was  elected 
annually,  but  might  be  re-elected  at  the  close  of 
his  year  of  office.  Even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  we 
find  dictators  in  the  Latin  towns,  as  for  instance  in 
Lanuvium.  (Cic . pro  Mil.  10.)  In  every  Latin 
town  there  was  also  a senate  And  a popular  assem- 
bly, but  the  exact  nature  of  their  powers  is  un- 
known.— The  old  Latin  towns  were  built  for  the 
most  part  on  isolated  hills,  the  sides  of  which  were 
made  by  art  very  steep  and  almost  inaccessible. 
They  were  surrounded  by  walls  built  of  great  po- 
lygonal stones,  the  remains  of  which  still  excite 
our  astonishment. — On  the  conquest  of  the  Latins 
in  340,  several  of  the  Latin  towns,  such  as  Lanu- 
viuin,  Aricia,  Nomen  turn.  Pedum,  and  Tusculum, 
received  the  Roman  franchise.  All  the  other  towns 
became  Roman  Socii,  and  are  mentioned  in  history 
under  the  general  name  of  A omen  Lutiuum  or  La- 
tini.  The  Romans,  however,  granted  to  them 
from  time  to  time  certain  rights  and  privileges, 
which  the  other  Socii  did  not  enjoy  ; and  in  par- 
ticular they  founded  many  colonies,  consisting  of 
Latins,  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  These  Latin  co- 
lonies formed  a part  of  the  Nomen  Latin  nm,  although 
they  were  not  situated  in  Latium.  Thus  the  La- 
tin i came  eventually  to  bold  a certain  status  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  Roman  citizens  and  pere- 
grinL  (For  details  sec  Did.  of  Ant.  art.  Latinu) 
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Latmlcus  Sinus  (6  Aarfuxbt  k6\xos) >,  a gulf 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  into  which 
the  river  Maeander  fell,  named  from  M.  Latmus, 
which  overhangs  it.  Its  width  from  Miletus, 
which  stood  on  its  S.  side,  to  Pyrrho,  was  about 
30  stadia.  Through  the  changes  effected  on  this 
coast  by  the  Maeander,  the  gulf  is  now  an  inland 
lake,  called  Akt**-Ckai  or  Ufa-Dassi. 

Latmus  (A dr/ios  ; Monte  di  Palatia\  a moun- 
tain in  Caria,  extending  in  a S.  E.  direction  from 
its  commencement  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Maeander, 
N.E.  of  Miletus  and  the  Sinus  Latroicus.  It  was 
the  mythological  scene  of  the  story  of  Luna  and 
End ym ion,  who  is  hence  called  by  the  Roman 
poets  44  Latin i us  herns  " and  Latmius  Venator : ** 
he  had  a temple  on  the  mountain,  and  a cavern  in 
its  side  was  shown  as  his  grave. 

Latobrigi,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  who  are 
mentioned,  along  with  the  Tulingi  and  Rauraci, 
as  neighbours  of  the  Helvetii.  They  probably 
dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland. 

Latona.  [Leto.] 

Latopdlis  (Aar6wo\tt : AW  A,  Rn.),  a city  of 
Upper  Egypt,  on  the  \V.  bank  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Apollonopolis  ; the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  Nile-fish  called  latus,  which  was 
the  symbol  af  the  goddess  Neitb,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Athena. 

Latovlci,  a people  in  the  S.W.  of  Pannonia  on 
the  river  Savus.  in  the  modern  Illyria  and  Croatia. 

Latro,  M.  Porcius,  a celebrated  Roman  rheto- 
rician in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was  a Spaniard  by 
birth,  and  a friend  and  contemporary  of  the  elder 
Seneca,  by  whom  he  is  frequently  mentioned.  His 
school  was  one  of  the  roost  frequented  at  Rome, 
and  he  numbered  among  his  pupils  the  poet  Ovid. 
He  died  B.  c.  4.  Many  modern  writers  suppose 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Declamations  of 
Sallust  against  Cicero,  and  of  Cicero  against  Sallust. 

Laureacum  or  Lauriacum  ( torch  near  Kns\ 
a strongly  fortified  town  on  the  Danube  in  Non- 
cum  Ripense,  the  head-quarters  of  the  2nd  legion, 
and  the  station  of  a Roman  fleet. 

Laurentla,  Acca.  [Acca  Lacrbntia.] 

Laurentiua  Lydus.  [Lydus.] 

Laurentum  (Laurens,  -ntis : Casale  of  Cor°- 
co/ta,  not  Fatemo\  one  of  the  most  ancient  tswns 
of  Latium,  was  situated  on  a height  between  Ostia 
and  Ardea,not  far  from  the  sea,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a grove  of  laurels,  from  which  the  place  was 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  According  to 
Virgil,  it  was  the  residence  of  king  Latinus  and 
the  capital  of  Latium  ; and  it  is  certain  that  it 
was  a place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man kings,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Rome  and  Carthage  in  b.  r,  509. 
The  younger  Pliny  and  the  emperor  Commodut  had 
villas  at  Laurentum,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a healthy  place,  notwithstanding  the  marshes  in 
the  neighbourhood.  These  marshes  supplied  the 
tables  of  the  Romans  with  excellent  boars. — In 
the  time  of  the  Antonines  Laurentum  was  united 
with  Lavinium,  from  which  it  was  only  6 miles 
distant,  so  that  the  2 formed  only  one  town,  which 
was  called  Laurolavinium,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  named  Laureates  Lav  mates. 

Lauretanus  Port  us,  a harbour  of  Etruria,  on 
the  road  from  Populonia  to  Cosa. 

Lauriacum.  [Laureacum.] 

Laurium  (A avpioy.  Aavpttoy).  a mountain  in 
the  S.  of  Attica,  a little  N.  of  the  Prom.  Siwiuu, 
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celebrated  for  its  silver  mines,  which  in  early 
times  were  so  productive  that  every  Athenian 
citizen  received  annually  10  drachmae.  On  the 
advice  of  Themistocles,  the  Athenians  applied  this 
money  to  equip  ‘200  triremes,  shortly  before  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the 
produce  of  the  mines  was  100  talents.  They  gra- 
dually became  less  and  less  productive,  and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  they  yielded  nothing. 

Lauron  ( Lauiy , W.  of  Xucar  in  Valencia),  a 
town  in  the  E.  of  Hispanm  Tarrnconcnsis,  near  the 
sea  and  the  river  Sncro,  celebrated  on  account  of 
it*  siege  by  Sertorius,  and  ns  the  place  where  Cij. 
Pompey,  the  Younger,  was  put  to  death  after  the 
battle  of  Munda. 

La.ua  (Ados : Aaiyos),  a Greek  city  in  Lucania, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Laus,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Brut- 
tium.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sybarites,  after 
their  own  city  had  been  taken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Croton,  r.  c.  510,  but  it  bad  disappeared  in  the 
time  of  Pliny.  — The  gulf  into  which  the  river 
Laus  flowed,  was  also  called  the  gulf  of  Laus. 

Laus  Pompeii  (Lodi  Vecchio ),  a town  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  N.W.  of  Placentia,  and  S.E.  of  Medio- 
lanum. It  was  founded  by  the  Boii,  and  was 
afterwards  made  a raunicipium  by  Pompeius  Strabo, 
the  father  of  Pompeius  Magnus,  whence  it  was 
called  by  his  name. 

Lausus.  1.  Son  of  Mezentius,  king  of  the 
Etruscans,  slain  by  Aeneas.— 2.  Son  of  Numitor 
and  brother  of  Ilia,  killed  by  Amulius. 

LautHlae,  a village  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  in 
a narrow  pass  between  Tarmcina  and  Fundi. 

Lavema,  the  Roman  goddess  of  thieves  and 
impostors.  A grove  was  sacred  to  her  on  the  via 
Salaria,  and  she  had  an  altar  near  the  porta  Laver- 
nalis,  which  derived  its  name  from  her. 

Lavicum.  [Labicum.] 

Lavinla,  daughter  of  Latinus  and  Amata,  wns 
betrothed  to  Tumus  [Turnus],  but  was  afterwards 
given  in  marriage  to  Aeneas,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Aeneas  Silvios. 

Lavinlum  (Laviniensis : Pratiea\  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium,  3 miles  from  the  sea  and  6 miles 
E.  of  iAiirentum,  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  the 
river  Numicus,  which  divided  its  territory  from 
that  of  Ardea.  It  is  said  to  have  been  foundod  by 
Aeneas,  and  to  have  been  called  Lavinium,  in 
honour  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Lati- 
nus. It  possessed  a temple  of  Venus,  common  to 
all  the  Latins,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  Ardea 
had  the  oversight.  It  was  at  Lavinium  that  the 
king  Titus  Tatius  was  said  to  have  been  murdered. 
Lavinium  wns  at  a later  time  united  with  Lauren- 
tum  ; respecting  which  see  Laurkntum. 

Lazae  or  Lazi  (Aafcu,  Aafoi),  a people  of  Col- 
chis, S.  of  the  Phnsis. 

Leaena  (A&ui'iO,  an  Athenian  hetaera,  beloved 
by  Aristoglton  or  Hormodius.  On  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus  she  was  put  to  the  torture  ; but  she 
died  under  her  sufferings  without  making  any 
disclosure,  and,  if  we  may  believe  one  account,  she 
bit  off  her  tongue,  that  no  secret  might  be  wrung 
from  her.  The  Athenians  honoured  her  memory 
greatly,  and  in  particular  by  a bronze  statue  of  a 
lioness  (Kiaiva)  without  a tongue,  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Acropolis. 

Leander  ( Adavdpos  or  AfavSpor),  the  famous 
youth  of  Abydos,  who  was  in  love  with  Hero,  the 
priestess  of  Aphrodite  in  Seatus,  and  swam  every 
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night  across  the  Hellespont  to  visit  her,  ami 
returned  before  daybreak.  Once  during  a stoimy 
night  he  perished  in  the  waves.  Next  morning 
his  corpse  was  washed  on  the  coast  of  Seatus, 
whereupon  Hero  threw  herself  into  the  sea.  This 
story  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  of  Musaeus, 
entitled  Do  Amove  Heroit  et  Leandri  [MusaKUs], 
and  is  also  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Her.  xviiL  19), 
and  Virgil.  (Georg.  iii.  258.) 

Learchus  (A&px°*)-  1*  [Athamas.]  — 2.  Of 
Rhegium.  one  of  those  Daedalian  artists  who  stand 
on  the  confines  of  the  mythical  and  historical 
periods,  and  about  whom  we  have  extremely 
uncertain  information.  One  account  made  him  a 
pupil  of  Daedalus,  another  of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis. 

Lebadea  (AtSabeia  : Liva/ihia ),  a town  in 
Boeotia,  W.  of  the  lake  Copais.  between  Chaeronfia 
and  Mt.  Helicon,  at  the  foot  of  a rock  from  which 
the  river  Hercyna  flows.  In  a cave  of  this  rock, 
close  to  the  town,  was  the  celebrated  oracle  of 
Trophonius,  to  which  the  place  owed  its  importance. 

Lebedos  (AiGeboi:  Af€tSios)y  one  of  the  12 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  between  Colophon  and 
Teos,  90  stadia  E.  of  the  promontory  of  Myonne- 
8us.  It  was  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  time 
of  the  Ionian  migration,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
Carinn  city  ; and  it  flourished,  chiefly  by  commerce, 
until  Lysimachus  transplanted  most  of  its  inha- 
bitants to  Ephesus.  Near  it  were  some  mineral 
springs,  which  still  exist  near  EkkUsia,  but  no 
traces  remain  of  the  city  itself. 

LebSn  or  L&beiia  (AetfVjv,  AeS^va),  a town  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  90  stadia  S.E.  of  Gortyna,  of 
which  it  was  regarded  as  the  harbour.  It  possessed 
a celebrated  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

Lebinthus  (At€iv6ot : Lebitha),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  W.  of  Ca- 
lymna,  E.  of  Amorgos  and  N.  of  Astypaiaea. 

Lechaeum  (rb  A*x**°v.  A ex<uos),  one  of  the 
2 harbours  of  Corinth,  with  which  it  was  connected 
by  2 long  walls.  It  was  12  stadia  from  Corinth, 
was  situated  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  received 
all  the  ships  which  came  from  Italy  and  Sicily.  It 
possessed  a temple  of  Poseidon,  who  was  hence 
sii mam  ed  Lechaeus. 

Lectum  (rb  Aetcriy : C.  Baba  or  5.  Maria),  the 
S.  W.  promontory  of  the  Troad,  is  formed  where 
the  W.  extremity  of  M.  Ida  juts  out  into  the  sea, 
opposite  to  the  N.  side  of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
It  was  the  S.  limit  of  the  Troad  ; and,  under  the 
Bvsantine  emperors,  the  N.  limit  of  the  province 
of  Asia.  An  altar  was  shown  here  in  Strabo's 
time,  which  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Agamemnon  to  the  12  chief  gods  of  Greece. 

Ldda  (A^5a),  daughter  of  Thestius,  whence  she 
is  called  Thettias.  and  wife  of  Tvndareus,  king  of 
Sparta.  One  night  she  was  embraced  both  by  her 
husband  and  by  Zeus  ; by  the  former  she  became 
the  mother  of  Castor  and  Clytaemnestra,  by  the 
latter  of  Pollux  and  Helena.  According  to  Homer 
(Od.  xi.  298),  both  Castor  and  Pollux  were  sons 
of  Tvndareus  and  Ledn,  while  Helena  is  described 
ns  a daughter  of  Zeus.  Other  traditions  reverse 
the  story,  making  Castor  and  Pollux  the  sons  of 
Zeus,  and  Helena  the  daughter  of  Tvndareus. 
According  to  the  common  legend  Zeus  visited 
Leda  in  the  form  of  a swan ; and  she  brought 
forth  2 eggs,  from  the  one  of  which  issued  Helena, 
and  from  the  other  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  visit 
of  Zeus  to  Leda  in  the  form  of  a swnn  was  fre- 
II  2 
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quently  represented  by  ancient  artists.  The  Roman 
poets  sometimes  call  Helena  Ledaea,  and  Castor 
and  Poilux  I^edaei  Dii. 

Ledon  (A t'8w\  a town  in  Phocis,  N.  W.  of 
Tithorea  ; the  birth- place  of  Philomelus,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred  war  ; it  was 
destroyed  in  this  war. 

Ledus  or  Ledum  (Les  or  Lez,  near  Montpellier), 
a small  river  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Legae  (Aijytu  or  Arjyts),  a people  on  the  S.  j 
shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  belonging  to  the  same 
race  as  the  Cadusii.  A branch  of  them  was  found 
by  the  Romans  in  the  N.  mountains  of  Albania,  at 
the  time  of  Pompcy’s  expedition  into  those  regions. 

Legio  Septima  Gemina  (Leon),  a town  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  country  of  the  Astures, 
which  was  originally  the  head-quarters  of  the 
legion  so-called. 

Leltus  (A^itoj),  son  of  Alector  or  Alectryon, 
by  Cleobule,  and  father  of  Peneleus,  was  one  of 
the  Argonauts,  and  commanded  the  Boeotians  in 
the  war  against  Troy. 

Lelantus  Campus  (rb  Ahkarrop  wsStov),  a 
plain  in  Euboea,  between  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  for 
the  possession  of  which  these  two  cities  often  con- 
tended. It  contained  warm  springs  nnd  mines  of  | 
iron  and  copper,  but  was  subject  to  frequent  earth- 
quakes. 

L£l€ge8  (A4kryit\  an  ancient  race  which  inha- 
bited Greece  before  the  Hellenes.  They  are  fre-  i 
quently  mentioned  along  with  the  Pelasgians  ns 
the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  Some  l 
writers  erroneously  identify  them  with  the  Pelas- 
gians, but  their  character  and  habits  were  essen- 
tially different:  the  Pelasgians  were  a peaceful  and 
agricultural  people,  whereas  the  Leleges  were  a war- 
like and  migratory  race.  They  appear  to  have  first 
taken  possession  of  the  coasts  and  the  islands  of, 
Greece,  and  afterwards  to  have  penetrated  into  the 
interior.  Piracy  was  probably  their  chief  occupation ; 
and  they  are  represented  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Tele- 
boans  and  the  Taphians,  who  sailed  as  far  as  Phoe- 
nicia, and  were  notorious  for  their  piracies.  The 
coasts  of  Acamania  and  Aetolia  appear  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  Leleges  at  the  earliest  times  ; 
nnd  from  thence  they  spread  over  other  parts  of 
Greece.  Thus  we  find  them  in  Phocis  and  Locris, 
in  Bocotia,  iu  Mcgaris,  in  Laconia,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  more  anciently  called  Lelegia,  in 
Elia,  in  Euboea,  in  several  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegaean  sea,  and  also  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  Caria,  Ionia,  and  the  S.  of  Troas.  — The  origin 
of  the  Leleges  is  uncertain.  Many  of  the  ancients 
connected  them  with  the  Cnrians,  and  according 
to  Herodotus  (i.  171),  the  Leleges  were  the  same 
as  the  Carians  ; but  whether  there  was  any  real 
connection  between  these  peoples  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  name  of  the  Leleges  was  derived, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients,  from  an 
ancestor  Lelex,  who  is  called  king  either  of  Mega- 
ris  or  of  Lacedaemon.  According  to  some  tradi- 
tions this  Lelex  came  from  Egypt,  and  was  the 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya  ; but  the  Egyptian 
origin  of  the  people  was  evidently  an  invention  of 
later  times.  — The  Leleges  must  be  regarded  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  Indo-Gcnnanic  race,  who  be- 
came gradually  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes, 
and  thus  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 

Lelex.  [Lei.kgks.] 

Lemannus  or  Lem&nus  Lacus  ( Lake  of  6V- 
n*cu \ , a large  lake  formed  by  the  river  Khodonus, 
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was  the  boundary  between  the  old  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Gaul  and  the  land  of  the  Helvetii.  Its 
greatest  length  is  55  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
6 miles. 

Lemnos  (A rjpvos : A4ipuno$t  fem.  Arjuncf  t : Sta- 
limene , i e.  c Is  rcte  Ar\pvov),  one  of  the  largest 
islands  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  was  situated  nearly 
midway  between  Ml  Athos  and  the  Hellespont, 
and  about  22  miles  S.  W.  of  Imbros.  Its  area  is 
about  147  square  miles.  In  the  earliest  times  it 
appears  to  have  contained  only  one  town,  which 
bore  the  same  name  os  the  island  (Horn.  II.  xiv. 
230)  ; but  at  a later  period  we  read  of  2 towns, 
Myrina  (Palaeo  Castro)  on  the  W.  of  the  island,  and 
Hephaestia  or  Hephaestias  (nr.  Rapanidi)  on  the 
N.W,  with  a harbour.  Lemnos  was  sacred  to  He- 
phaestus (Vulcan),  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  here, 
when  Zeus  hurled  him  down  from  Olympus. 
Hence  the  workshop  of  the  god  is  sometimes 
placed  in  this  island.  The  legend  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  Lemnos,  which 
possessed  in  antiquity  a volcano  called  MosychJus 
(M<f<xux\or).  The  island  still  bears  traces  of 
having  been  subject  to  the  action  of  volcanic  fire, 
though  the  volcano  has  long  since  disappeared.  — 
The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  according 
to  Homer,  were  the  Thracian  Smites  ; a name,  how- 
ever, which  probably  only  signifies  robbers  (2h»- 
ti«  from  otvopat).  When  the  Argonauts  landed 
at  Lemnos,  they  are  said  to  have  found  it  inhabited 
only  by  women,  who  had  murdered  all  their  hus- 
bands, and  had  chosen  os  their  queen  Hypsipyle, 
the  daughter  of  Thoas,  the  king  of  the  island. 
[Hypsipyle.]  Some  of  the  Aigonauts  settled 
here,  and  became  by  the  Lemnian  women  the 
fathers  of  the  Minyae,  the  later  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  Minyae  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  island  by  the  Pelasgians,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Attica.  These  Pelasgians  are  fur- 
ther said  to  have  carried  away  from  Attica  some 
Athenian  women  ; but  as  the  children  of  these 
women  despised  their  half-brothers,  born  of  Pelas- 
gian  women,  the  Pelasgians  murdered  both  them 
and  their  children.  In  consequence  of  this  atro- 
city, and  of  the  former  murder  of  the  Lemnian 
husbands  by  the  wives,  Lemnian  Dee*ls  became  a 
proverb  in  Greece  for  all  atrocious  acts.  Lemnos 
was  afterwards  conquered  by  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  ; but  Miltmdes  delivered  it  from 
the  Persians,  and  made  it  subject  to  Athens 
in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a long  time.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a remarkable  lubvrinth  in  Lemnos,  but 
no  traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  by  modem 
travellers.  The  principal  production  of  the  island 
was  a red  earth  called  terra  Lemnia  or  sujiilata, 
which  was  employed  by  the  ancient  physicians  as 
a remedy  for  wounds  and  the  bites  of  serpents,  and 
which  is  still  much  valued  by  the  Turks  and 
Greeks  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtnes. 

Lemonla,  one  of  the  country  tribes  of  Rome, 
named  after  a village  Leroonium,  situated  on  the 
Via  Latina  before  the  Porta  Capena. 

Lemovices,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  be- 
tween the  Bituriges  and  Arvemi,  whose  chief  town 
was  Augustoritum,  subsequently  called  Lemovices 
the  modem  Limotjes. 

Lemovii,  a people  of  Germany,  mentioned  along 
with  the  Rugii,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  in  the  modem  Pommemnia. 

Lemures,  the  spectres  or  spirits  of  the  dead. 
Some  writers  describe  Lemures  as  the  common 
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name  for  all  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  divide 
them  into  2 classes  ; the  Lares , or  the  souls  of 
pond  men,  and  the  Larvae,  or  the  souls  of  wicked 
men.  But  the  common  idea  was  that  the  Lemures 
and  Larvae  were  the  same.  They  were  said, to 
wander  about  at  night  as  spectres,  and  to  torment 
and  frighten  the  living.  In  order  to  propitiate 
them  the  Romans  celebrated  the  festival  of  the 
Lentmralia  or  Lemur ia.  (Diet,  of  A ntiq.  s.  v.) 

Lenaeus  (AifMuot),  a surname  of  Dionysus,  de- 
rived from  the  wine-press  or  the  vintage. 

Lentia  (Linz),  a town  in  Noricum,  on  the 
Danube. 

Lentiensea,  a tribe  of  the  Alemanni,  who  lived 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Lacus  Brigautinus  (Lake  of 
Constance),  in  the  modern  Linsguu. 

Lento,  Caesennlna,  a follower  of  M.  Antony. 
He  was  one  of  Antony's  7 agrarian  commissioners 
(s •ej'temvirutus ) in  B.  c.  44,  for  apportioning  the 
Campanian  and  Leontine  lands,  whence  Cicero 
terms  him  divisor  It  aline. 

Lentulus,  Cornelius,  one  of  the  haughtiest 
patrician  families  at  Rome  ; so  that  Cicero  coins 
the  words  Appietas  and  Lentuliias  to  express 
the  qualities  of  the  high  aristocratic  party  (ad  Fam. 
iii.  7).  The  name  was  derived  from  lens,  like 
Cicero  from  doer.  — 1.  L.f  consul  B.  c.  327  ; le- 
gate in  the  Caudine  campaign,  321  ; and  dictator 
320,  when  he  avenged  the  disgrace  of  the  Furculae 
Caudinae.  This  was  indeed  disputed  (Liv.  ix.  15); 
but  his  descendants  at  least  claimed  the  honour 
for  him,  by  assuming  the  agnomen  of  Caudinus.— 
2.  L.t  surnamed  Caudinui,  pontifex  maximus,  and 
consul  237,  when  he  triumphed  over  the  Ligurians. 
He  died  213.— 8.  P.,  surnamed  Candinnt,  served 
with  P.  Scipio  in  Spain,  210  ; praetor  204  ; one  of 
the  10  ambassadors  sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  196. 
— 4.  P.,  praetor  in  Sicily  214,  and  continued  in 
his  province  for  the  2 following  years.  In  189  he 
was  one  of  10  ambassadors  sent  into  Asia  after  the 
submission  of  Antiochns.  — 5.  Cn.,  quaestor  212 ; 
curule  aedile  204  ; consul  201  ; and  proconsul  in 
Hither  Spain  199. — 6.  L.f  praetor  in  Sardinia 
211,  succeeded  Scipio  os  proconsul  in  Spain,  where 
he  remained  for  11  years,  and  on  his  return  was 
only  allowed  an  ovation,  because  he  only  held  pro- 
consular rank.  He  was  consul  199,  and  the  next 
year  proconsul  in  Gaul.— 7.  L.,  curule  aedile  163 ; 
consul  156;  censor  147.-8.  P.,  curule  aedile 
with  Scipio  Natica  169,  consul  suffectus,  with 
C.  Domitius  162,  the  election  of  the  former 
consuls  being  declared  informal.  He  became 
princept  sonatas,  and  must  have  lived  to  a good 
old  age,  since  he  was  wounded  in  the  contest  with 
C.  Gracchus  in  121.— 9.  P.,  surnamed  8or&,  the 
man  of  chief  note  in  Catiline's  crew.  He  was 
quaestor  to  Sulla  in  81  : before  him  and  L.  Tri- 
arius,  Verres  had  to  give  an  account  of  the  monies 
he  had  received  as  quaestor  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
He  was  soon  after  himself  called  to  account  for 
the  same  matter,  but  w'as  acquitted.  It  is  said 
that  he  got  his  cognomen  of  Sura  from  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion  ; for  when  Sulla  called  him  to 
account,  he  answered  by  scornfully  putting  out  his 
leg,  * like  boys,”  says  Plutarch,  **  when  they 
make  a blunder  in  playing  at  ball.”  Other 
persons,  however,  had  borne  the  name  before,  one 
perhaps  of  the  Lentulus  family.  In  75  he  was 
praetor ; and  Hortensius,  pleading  before  such  a 
judge,  hadi  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  acquittal 
of  Tcreutius  Varro,  when  accused  of  extortion. 
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In  71  he  was  consul.  But  in  the  next  year 
he  was  ejected  from  the  senate,  with  63  others, 
for  infamous  life  and  manners.  It  was  this, 
probably,  that  led  him  to  join  Catiline  and  his 
crew.  From  his  distinguished  birth  and  high 
rank,  he  calculated  on  becoming  chief  of  the  con- 
spiracy; and  a prophecy  of  the  Sibylline  books  was 
applied  by  flattering  haruspices  to  him.  Three 
Cornelii  were  to  rule  Rome,  and  he  was  the  3rd 
after  Sulla  and  Cinna  ; the  20th  year  after  the 
burning  of  the  capitol,  Ac,  w'as  to  be  fatal  to  the 
city.  To  gain  power,  and  recover  his  place  in  the 
senate,  he  became  praetor  a^ain  in  63.  When 
Catiline  quitted  the  city  for  Ltruria,  Lentulus  was 
left  as  chief  of  the  home  conspirators,  and  his  irre- 
solution probably  saved  the  city  from  being  fired. 
For  it  w-as  by  his  over-caution  that  the  negotiation 
with  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  was  entered 
into  : these  unstable  allies  revealed  the  secret  to 
the  consul  Cicero,  who  directed  them  to  feign 
compliance  with  the  conspirators’  wishes,  and  thus 
to  obtain  written  documents  which  might  be 
brought  in  evidence  against  them.  The  well- 
known  sequel  will  be  found  under  the  life  of 
Catiline.  Lentulus  was  deposed  from  the  praetor- 
ship,  and  was  strangled  in  the  Capitoline  prison  on 
the  5th  of  December.  His  step-son  Antony  pre- 
tended that  Cicero  refused  to  deliver  up  his  corpse 
for  burial.  — 10.  P.,  surnamed  Spinther.  He 
received  this  nickname  from  his  resemblance  to 
the  actor  Spinther.  Caesar  commonly  calls  him 
by  this  name : not  so  Cicero  ; but  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  it,  for  he  used  it  on  his  coins  when 
pro- praetor  in  Spain,  simply  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  many  of  the  same  family  ; and  his  son 
bore  it  after  him.  He  was  curule  aedile  in  63, 
the  year  of  Cicero’s  consulship,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  apprehended  conspirator, 
P.  Sura  [No.  9].  His  games  were  long  remem- 
bered for  their  splendour  ; but  his  toga,  edged 
with  Tyrian  purple,  gave  offence.  He  was  praetor 
in  60 ; and  by  Caesar's  interest  he  obtained 
Hither  Spain  for  his  next  year’s  province,  where 
he  remained  into  part  of  58.  In  57  he  was  consul, 
which  dignity  he  also  obtained  by  Caesar's  support. 
In  his  consulship  he  moved  for  the  immediate 
recall  of  Cicero,  brought  over  his  colleague  Me- 
tellus  Nepos  to  the  same  views  ; and  his  services 
were  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Cicero.  Now, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  his  obligations  to  Caesar, 
he  had  openly  taken  part  with  the  aristocracy.  He 
received  Cilicia  as  his  province,  but  he  attempted 
in  vain  to  obtain  a decree  of  the  senate,  charging 
him  with  the  office  of  restoring  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
the  exiled  king  of  Egypt  He  remained  as  pro- 
consul  in  Cilicia  from  56  till  July,  53,  and  obtained 
a triumph,  though  not  till  51.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  tne  civil  war  in  49,  he  joined  the  Pompeian 
party.  He  fell  into  Caesar's  hands  at  Corfinium, 
but  was  dismissed  by  the  latter  uninjured.  He 
then  joined  Pompey  in  Greece  ; and  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  followed  Pompey  to  Egypt, 
and  got  safe  to  Rhodes.  — 1L  P.,  surnamed 
Spinther,  son  of  No.  10,  followed  Pompey 's 
fortunes  with  his  father.  He  was  pardoned  by 
Caesar,  and  returned  to  Italy.  In  45  he  was 
divorced  from  his  abandoned  wife,  Metella.  (Comp. 
Hor.,  Serm.  ii.  3.  239.)  After  the  murder  of 
Caesar  (44)  he  joined  the  conspirators.  He  served 
with  Cassius  against  Rhodes ; with  Brutus  in 
Lycia.  — 12.  Cn.,  surnamed  Clodianus,  a Clau- 
ii  3 
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dius  adopted  into  the  Lentului  family.  Ho  was 
consul  in  7*2,  with  L.  Geliius  Publicola.  In  the 
war  with  Spartacus  both  he  and  his  colleague  were 
defeated  — but  after  their  consulship.  With  the 
same  colleague  he  held  the  censorship  in  70,  and 
ejected  63  members  from  the  senate  for  infamous 
life,  among  whom  were  Lentulus  Sura  [No.  9] 
and  C.  Antonias,  afterwards  Cicero's  colleague  in 
the  consulship.  Yet  the  majority  of  those  expelled 
were  acquitted  by  the  courts,  and  restored  ; and 
Lentulus  supported  the  Mamlian  law,  appointing 
Pompey  to  the  command  against  Mithridates.  As 
an  orator,  he  concealed  his  want  of  talent  by  great 
skill  and  art,  and  by  a good  voice.  — 13.  L.,  sur- 
itnmed  Crus,  appeared  in  61  as  the  chief  accuser 
of  P.  Clodius,  fur  violating  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bona  Dea.  In  58  he  was  praetor,  and  in  49  consul 
with  C.  Marcellus.  He  was  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship in  consequence  of  his  being  a known  ouemy 
of  Caesar.  lie  did  all  he  could  to  excite  his 
wavering  party  to  take  arms  and  meet  Caesar : he 
called  Cicero  cowardly  ; blamed  him  for  seeking  a 
triumph  at  such  a time  ; urged  war  at  any  price, 
in  the  hope,  says  Caesar  ( B.  C.  i.  4),  of  retrieving 
his  ruined  fortunes,  and  becoming  another  Sulla. 
It  was  mainly  at  Lentulus'  instigation  that  the 
violent  measures  passed  the  senate  early  in  the 
year,  which  gave  the  tribunes  a pretence  for  dying 
to  Caesar  at  Ravenna.  He  himself  fled  from  the 
city  at  the  approach  of  Caesar,  and  afterwards 
crossed  over  to  Greece.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  arrived  there  the  day 
after  Pompey's  murder.  On  landing,  he  was 
apprehended  by  young  Ptolemy's  ministers,  and 
put  to  death  in  prison.— 14.  L.,  surnamed  Niger, 
flamen  of  Mars.  In  57,  he  was  one  of  the  priests 
to  whom  was  referred  the  question  whether  the 
site  of  Cicero's  bouse  was  consecrated  ground.  In 
56  he  was  one  of  the  judges  in  the  case  of 
P.  Sextius,  and  he  died  in  the  same  year,  much 
praised  by  Cicero. — 16.  L.,  son  of  the  last,  and 
also  flamen  of  Mars.  He  defended  M.  Scaurus,  in 
54,  when  accused  of  extortion  ; he  accused  Ga- 
Linius  of  high  treason,  about  the  same  time,  but 
was  suspected  of  collusion.  In  the  Philippics  he 
is  mentioned  as  a friend  of  Antony's.— 16.  Cossus, 
surnamed  Gaetulicus,  consul  b.  c.  1,  was  sent  into 
Africa  in  a.  d.  6,  where  he  defeated  the  Gaetuli : 
hence  his  surname.  On  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
a.  d.  14,  he  accompanied  Drusus,  who  was  sent 
to  quell  the  mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia. 
He  died  25,  at  a very  great  age,  leaving  behind 
him  an  honourable  reputation. —17.  Cn.,  sur- 
iiarned  Gaetulicus,  son  of  the  last,  consul  a.  d.  26. 
He  afterwards  had  the  command  of  the  legions  of 
Upper  Germany  for  10  years,  and  was  very  popular 
among  the  troops.  In  39  he  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Caligula,  who  feared  his  influence  with 
the  soldiers.  He  was  an  historian  and  a poet ; 
but  ^jre.  have  only  3 lines  of  his  poems  extant, 
unless  he  is  the  author  of  9 epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Gaetulicus. 

Leo,  or  Leon  (A«W).  L Also  called  Leonides 
< of  Heraclea  on  the  Pontus,  disciple  of 

Plato,  was  one  of  the  conspirators  w ho,  with  their 
leader,  Cbion,  assassinated  Clearchus,  tyrant  of 
Heraclea,  il  c.  353.-2.  Of  Byzantium,  a rhe- 
torician and  historical  writer  of  the  age  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  the  Great- 3.  Diaconus  or  the 
Deacon,  a Byzantine  historian  of  the  10th  century. 
11  is  history,  in  10  books,  includes  the  period  from 
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the  Cretan  expedition  of  Nicephoros  Phocas,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Romanus  II.,  a.  d.  959, 
to  the  death  of  Joannes  I.  Zimisces,  975.  The 
style  of  Leo  is  vicious : he  employs  unusual  and 
inappropriate  words  (many  of  them  borrowed  from 
Homer,  Agathias  the  historian,  and  the  Septuagint), 
in  the  place  of  simple  and  common  ones  ; and  he 
abouuds  in  tautological  phrases.  His  history, 
however,  is  a valuable  contemporary  record  of  a 
stirring  time,  honestly  and  fearlessly  written. 
Edited  for  the  first  time  by  Hase,  Paris,  1818. 
— 4.  Grammaticus,  one  of  the  coutinuators  of 
Byzantine  history  from  the  period  when  Theo- 
phanes  leaves  oft  His  work,  entitled  Chrono- 
praphia,  extends  from  the  accession  of  Leo  V.  the 
Armenian,  813,  to  the  death  of  Romanus  Leca- 
penus,  944.  Edited  with  Theophanes  by  Comblfls, 
Paris,  1 655.  — 6.  Archbishop  of  Thcssalonica,  an 
eminent  Byzantine  philosopher  and  ecclesiastic  of 
the  9th  century.  His  works  are  lost,  but  he  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise  by  the  Byzantine  writers,  especially  for  his 
knowledge  of  geometry  and  astronomy.  — 6.  Ma- 
gentenus,  a commentator  on  Aristotle,  flourished 
during  the  1st  half  of  the  14th  century.  He 
was  a monk,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  My- 
tilene.  Several  of  his  commentaries  on  Aristotle 
are  extant,  and  have  been  published.  — 7.  Leo 
w as  also  the  name  of  6 Byzantine  emperors.  Of 
these  Leo  VI.,  surnamed  the  philosopher,  who 
reigned  886 — 911,  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  later  Greek  literature.  He  wrote  a treatise  on 
Greek  tactics,  1 7 oracles,  33  orations,  and  several 
other  works,  which  are  still  extant.  He  is  also  ce- 
lebrated in  the  history  of  legislation.  As  the  Latin 
language  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  oflici&l  lan- 
guage of  the  Eastern  empire,  Basil,  the  father  of 
Leo,  had  formed  and  partly  executed  the  plan  of 
issuing  an  authorised  Greek  version  of  Justinian's 
legislation.  This  plan  was  carried  out  by  Leo. 
The  Greek  version  is  known  under  the  title  of 
BaaiXiKal  Atard^tis,  or  shortly,  BamAtaal ; ic 
Latin,  Bu*i/ica , which  means  “ Imperial  Consti- 
tutions," or  " Laws."  It  is  divided  into  60  books, 
subdivided  into  titles,  and  contains  the  Institutes, 
the  Digest,  the  Codex,  and  the  Novel lae  ; and 
likewise  such  constitutions  as  were  issued  by  the 
successors  of  Justinian  down  to  Leo  VI.  There 
are,  however,  many  laws  of  the  Digest  omitted  in 
the  Basilica,  which  contain,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
considerable  number  of  laws  or  extracts  from 
ancient  jurists  which  are  not  in  the  Digest  The 
publication  of  this  authorised  body  of  law  in  the 
Greek  language  led  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the 
original  compilations  of  Justinian  in  the  East 
But  the  Roman  law  was  thus  more  firmly  esta- 
blished in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
where  it  has  maintained  itself  among  the  Greek 
population  to  the  present  day.  The  best  edition 
of  the  Basiiica  is  the  one  now  publishing  by 
Heimbach,  Lips.  1 833,  seq. 

Leobotes-  [Labotas.] 

Leochares  (A twxtyv*)*  1111  Athenian  statuary 
and  sculptor,  was  one  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
later  Athenian  school,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Scopes  and  Praxiteles.  He  flourished  B.c.  352 — 
338.  The  masterpiece  of  Leochares  seems  to  have 
been  his  statue  of  the  rape  of  Ganymede.  The 
original  work  was  in  bronze.  Of  the  extant  copies 
in  marble,  the  best  is  one,  half  the  size  of  life,  in 
the  Musco  Pio-Clemeutino. 
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LeocSrlum  (AtanJ/ti ok),  a shrine  in  Athena,  in 
the  Ceramic  us,  erected  in  honour  of  the  daughters 
of  Leo*.  Hipparchus  was  murdered  here. 

Leod&mas  (A«v 8daas).  a distinguished  Attic 
orator,  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Isocrates, 
and  is  greatly  praised  by  Aeschines. 

Leonlca,  a town  of  the  Edetani  in  the  W.  of 
Hispania  Tarrnconensia 

Leonidas  (A swriSas).  L L King  of  Sparta, 
b.  c.  491 — 180,  was  one  of  the  sons  of  Anax&n- 
d rides  by  his  first  wife,  and,  according  to  some 
accounts,  was  twin-brother  to  Cleombrotus.  He 
succeeded  his  balf-brather  Cleomenes  I.,  b.  c.  491, 
his  elder  brother  Dorieus  also  having  previously 
died.  When  Greece  was  invaded  by  Xerxes, 
480,  Leonidas  was  sent  with  a small  army  to 
make  a stand  against  the  enemy  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  The  number  of  his  army  is  va- 
riously stated:  according  to  Herodotus,  it  amounted 
to  somewhat  more  than  5000  men,  of  whom  300 
were  Spartans ; in  all  probability,  the  regular 
band  of  (so  called)  kniykta  The  Persians 

in  vain  attempted  to  force  their  way  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae.  They  were  driven  back  by 
Leonidas  and  his  gallant  band  with  immense 
slaughter.  At  length  the  Malian  Ephialtes  be- 
trayed the  mountain  path  of  the  Anopaea  to  the 
Persians,  who  were  thus  able  to  fall  upon  the  rear 
of  the  Greeks.  When  it  became  known  to  Le- 
onidas that  the  Persians  were  crossing  the  moun- 
tain, he  dismissed  all  the  other  Greeks,  except  the 
Thespian  and  Theban  forces,  declaring  that  he 
and  the  Spartans  under  his  command  must  needs 
remain  in  the  post  they  had  been  sent  to  guard. 
Then,  before  the  body  of  Persians,  who  were 
crossing  the  mountain  under  Hydames,  could 
arrive  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  advanced  from 
the  narrow  pass  and  charged  the  myriads  of  the 
enemy  with  his  handful  of  troops,  hopeless  now  of 
preserving  their  lives,  and  anxious  only  to  sell 
them  dearly.  In  the  desperate  battle  which  en- 
sued, Leonidas  himself  fell  soon.  His  body  was 
rescued  by  the  Greeks,  after  a violent  struggle. 
On  the  hillock  in  the  pass,  where  the  remnant  of 
the  Greeks  made  their  last  stand,  a lion  of  stone 
was  set  up  in  his  honour.— 2.  II.  King  of  Sparta, 
was  son  of  the  traitor,  Cleonymus.  He  acted  as 
guardian  to  his  infant  relative.  Arcus  II.,  on 
whose  death  he  ascended  the  throne,  about  256. 
Being  opposed  to  the  projected  reforms  of  his  con- 
temporary Agis  IW,  he  was  deposed,  and  the 
throne  was  transferred  to  his  son-in-law,  Cleom- 
brotus ; but  he  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and 
caused  Agis  to  be  put  to  death,  240.  He  died 
about  236,  and  was  Succeeded  by  his  son,  Cleo- 
ntenes  111.  — 3.  A kinsman  of  Olympias,  the 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  entrusted 
•with  the  main  superintendence  of  Alexander's 
education  in  his  earlier  years,  before  he  became 
the  pupil  of  Aristotle.  Leonidas  was  a man  of 
austere  character,  and  trained  the  young  prince  in 
hardy  and  self-denying  habits.  There  were  2 excel- 
lent cooks  (said  Alexander  afterwards)  with  which 
Leonidas  had  furnished  him, — a night's  inarch  to 
season  his  breakfast,  and  a scanty  breakfast  to 
season  his  dinner.  — 4.  Of  Tarentum,  the  author 
of  upwards  of  100  epigrams  in  the  Doric  dialect. 
His  epigrams  formed  a part  of  the  (larlond  of 
Meleager.  They  are  chiefly  inscriptions  for  de- 
dicatory offerings  and  works  of  art,  and,  though 
cot  of  a very  high  order  of  poetry,  are  usually 
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pleasing,  ingenious,  and  in  good  taste.  Leonidas 
probably  lived  in  the  time  of  PyrThus.  — 5.  Oi 
Alexandria,  also  an  epigrammatic  poet,  flourished 
under  Nero  and  Vespasian.  In  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy, 43  epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him : they  ore  of 
a very  low  order  of  merit. 

Leonnatus  (Ktowiros),  a Macedonian  of  Pella, 
one  of  Alexander's  most  distinguished  officers. 
His  father’s  name  is  variously  given,  as  Antens, 
Anthes,  Onasus,  and  Eunus.  He  saved  Alex- 
ander's life  in  India  in  the  assault  on  the  city  of 
the  Malli.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.c. 
323),  he  obtained  the  satrapy  of  the  lesser  or 
Hellespontine  Phrygia,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  crossed  over  into  Europe,  to  assist  Anti  pater 
against  the  Greeks ; but  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  fell  in  battle. 

Leontlades  (Atomdiris).  1.  A Theban,  com- 
manded at  Thermopylae  the  forces  supplied  by- 
Thebes  to  the  Grecian  army,  b.c.  480.  — 2.  A 
Theban,  assisted  the  Spartans  in  seising  the  Cad- 
mea,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  in  382.  Ho  was  slnin 
by  Pelopidas  in  379,  when  the  Spartan  exiles 
recovered  possession  of  the  Cadmea. 

Leontini  [oi  Atorrivoi : Atovriyos  : Ltniini\  a 
town  in  the  E.  of  Sicily,  about  5 miles  from  the 
sea,  N.  W.  of  Syracuse,  was  situated  upon  the 
small  river  Lissus.  It  was  built  upon  2 hills, 
which  were  separated  from  one  another  by  a val- 
ley, in  which  were  the  forum,  the  senate- house, 
and  the  other  public  buildings,  while  the  temples 
and  the  private  houses  occupied  the  hills.  The 
rich  plains  N.  of  the  city,  called  Leontini  Campiy 
were  some  of  the  most  fertile  in  Sicily,  and  pro- 
duced abundant  crops  of  most  excellent  wheat.  Leon- 
tini was  founded  by  Chalcidians  from  Naxos,  b.  c. 
730,  only  6 years  after  the  foundation  of  Naxos  it- 
self. It  never  attained  much  political  importance  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  Syracuse,  to  which 
it  soon  became  subject,  and  whose  fortunes  it 
shared.  At  a later  time  it  joined  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  in  consequence  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Romans.  Under  the  Romans  it  sank  into  in- 
significance. Gorgias  was  a native  of  Leontini. 

Leontlum  (At6vrioy)9  an  Athenian  hetaera, 
the  disciple  and  mistress  of  Epicurus,  wrote  n 
treatise  against  Theophrastus.  She  liad  a daughter, 
Dane,  who  was  also  an  hetaera  of  some  notoriety. 

Leontlum  (A edmor),  a town  in  Achaia,  be- 
tween Pharae  and  Aegium. 

Leontdpdlia  [Atotrr6no\iSy  AtAvrwy  ir<fAij).  L 
A city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  S.  of  Thmuia,  and 
N.  W.  of  Athribis,  was  the  capital  of  the  Xomos 
Leontopolitet,  and  probably  of  late  foundation,  as 
no  writer  before  Strabo  mentions  it.  Its  site  is 
uncertain.  — 2.  [Nigkphorium.J 

Leoprepldes,  L e.  Simonides,  the  son  of  Leo- 
prepes. 

Leos  (A«£r),  one  of  the  heroes  eponymi  of  the 
Athenians,  said  to  have  been  a son  of  Orpheus. 
The  phyle  or  tribe  of  Leontis  derived  its  name 
from  him.  Once,  when  Athens  was  suffering  from 
famine  or  plague,  the  Delphic  oracle  demanded 
that  the  daughters  of  Leos  should  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  father  complied  with  the  command  of  the 
oracle.  The  maidens  were  afterwards  honoured 
by  the  Athenians,  who  erected  the  Leoeorium 
(from  A«»r  and  x6pcu)  to  them.  Their  names 
were  Praxithea,  Theope,  and  Eubule. 

Leosth&nes  (Aew<r0tViff),  an  Athenian  com- 
mand or  of  the  combined  Greek  army  in  the  Lmni&n 
Bit  4 
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war.  In  the  year  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(b.  c.  323),  he  defeated  Antipate*’  near  Thermo- 
pylae ; Antipatcr  thereupon  threw  himself  into 
the  small  town  of  Lamia.  Leosthenes  pressed  the 
siege  with  the  utmost  vigour,  but  was  killed  by  a 
blow  from  a stone.  His  loss  was  mourned  by  the 
Athenians  as  a public  calamity.  He  was  honoured 
with  a public  burial  in  the  Ccramicus,  and  his 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Hyperides. 

Leotychldes  (Aturvxfovs,  AiurvxlSyr,  Herod.). 

1.  King  of  Sparta,  b.  c.  491 — 469.  He  commanded 
the  Greek  fleet  in  479,  and  defeated  the  Persians 
at  the  battle  of  Mycale.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
with  an  army  into  Thessaly  to  punish  those  who 
had  sided  with  the  Persians  ; but  in  consequence 
of  his  accepting  the  bribes  of  the  Aleuadae,  he  was 
brought  to  trial  on  bis  return  home,  and  went  into 
exile  to  Tegea,  469,  where  he  died.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson,  Archidamus  II.— 2.  Grand- 
son of  Archidamus  II.,  and  son  of  Agis  II.  There 

was,  however,  some  suspicion  that  he  was  in 
reality  the  fruit  of  an  intrigue  of  Alcibiades  with 
Timaea,  the  queen  of  Agis  ; in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Lysander,  and  his  uncle, 
Agesiiaus  II.,  was  substituted  in  his  room. 

Lepldua  Aemffius,  a distinguished  patrician  fa- 
mily. 1.  M.,  aedile  b.  c.  192  ; praetor  191,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province ; consul  187,  when  he  de- 
feated the  Ligurians;  pontifex  maxim  us  180; 
censor  179  with  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior ; and  consul 
a second  time  175.  He  was  six  times  chosen  by 
the  censors  princeps  senatus,  and  he  died  152,  full 
of  years  and  honours,  Lepidus  the  triumvir  is 
called  by  Cicero  {Phil.  xiii.  7)  the  pronepot  of  this 
Lepidus  ; hut  he  would  seem  more  probably  to 
have  been  his  abnepo$%  or  great -great-grandson.— 

2.  M.t  consul  137,  carried  on  war  in  Spain  against 
the  Vaccaci,  but  unsuccessfully.  Since  he  had  at- 
tacked the  Vaccaei  in  opposition  to  the  express 
orders  of  the  senate,  he  was  deprived  of  his  com- 
mand, and  condemned  to  pay  a fine.  He  was  a 
man  of  education  and  refined  taste.  Cicero,  who 
had  read  hie  speeches,  speaks  of  him  as  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  age.  He  helped  to  form  the  style  of 
Tib.  Gracchus  and  C.  Carbo,  who  were  accustomed 
to  listen  to  him  with  great  care.— 3.  M.,  the 
father  of  the  triumvir,  was  praetor  in  Sicily  in  81, 
where  he  earned  a character  by  his  oppressions 
only  second  to  that  of  Verres.  In  the  civil  wars 
between  Marius  and  Sulla  he  belonged  at  first  to 
the  party  of  the  latter,  but  he  afterwards  came 
forward  as  a leader  of  the  popular  party.  In  his 
consulship,  78,  he  attempted  to  rescind  the  laws  of 
Sulla,  who  had  lately  died,  but  he  was  opposed  by 
his  colleague  Catulus,  who  received  the  powerful 
support  of  Pompey.  In  the  following  year  (77) 
Lepidus  took  up  arms,  and  marched  against  Rome. 
He  was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  Catulus,  under 
the  walls  of  the  city,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
was  obliged  to  take  to  flight  Finding  it  impossible 
to  hold  his  ground  in  Italy,  Lepidus  sailed  with 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  Sardinia  ; but  re- 
pulsed even  in  this  island  by  the  propraetor,  he 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  chagrin  and  sorrow, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  increased  by  the  dis- 
covery of  his  wife’s  infidelity.— 4.  Mam.,  sur- 
name d Livianus,  because  he  belonged  originally  to 
the  Livia  gens,  consul  77,  belonged  to  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  and  was  one  of  the  influential  persons 
who  prevailed  upon  Sulla  to  spare  the  life  of  the 
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young  Julius  Caesar.  — 5.  M.,  consul  66,  with  L. 
Volcatius  Tullus,  the  sameyear  in  which  Cicero  was 
praetor.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party, 
but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he 
retired  to  his  Forraian  villa  to  watch  the  progress 
of  events.  — 6.  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  son  of  No. 
3,  and  brother  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir.  His 
surname  of  Paulus  was  probably  given  him  hy  his 
father,  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  Aemilius  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  Macedonia.  But  since  he  belonged 
to  the  family  of  the  Lcpidi,  and  not  to  that  of  the 
Pauli,  he  is  inserted  in  this  place  and  not  under 
Paulus.  Aemilius  Paulus  did  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father,  but  commenced  his  public 
career  by  supporting  the  aristocratical  party.  His 
first  public  act  was  the  accusation  of  Catiline  in 
63.  He  was  quaestor  in  Macedonia  59 ; aedile 
55  ; praetor  53  ; and  consul  50,  along  with  M. 
Claudius  Marcellas.  Paulus  was  raised  to  the 
consulship,  on  account  of  his  being  one  of  the  most 
determined  enemies  of  Caesar,  but  Caesar  gained 
him  over  to  his  side  by  a bribe  of  1500  talents, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  on  the  comple- 
tion of  a magnificent  basilica  which  he  had  com- 
menced in  his  aedileship.  After  the  murder  of 
Caesar  (44),  Paulus  joined  the  senatorial  party. 
He  was  one  of  the  senators  who  declared  M.  Ix?pi- 
dus  a public  enemy,  on  account  of  his  having  joined 
Antony  ; and,  accordingly,  when  the  triumvirate 
was  formed,  his  name  was  set  down  first  in  the 
proscription  list  by  his  own  brother.  The  soldiers, 
however,  who  were  appointed  to  kill  him,  allowed 
him  to  escape.  He  passed  over  to  Brutus  in  Asia, 
and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  repaired  to  Mile- 
tus. Here  he  remained,  and  refused  to  go  to 
Rome,  although  he  was  pardoned  by  the  triumvirs. 
—7.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  Triumvir,  brother 
of  the  last.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
(49),  Lepidus,  who  was  then  praetor,  joined  Caesar's 
party  ; and  as  the  consuls  had  fled  with  Pompey 
from  Italy,  Lepidus,  as  praetor,  was  the  highest 
magistrate  remaining  in  Italy.  During  Caesar’s 
absence  in  Spain,  Lepidus  presided  at  the  comitia 
in  which  the  former  was  appointed  dictator.  In 
the  following  year  (48)  he  received  the  province  of 
Nearer  Spain.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  47, 
Caesar  granted  him  a triumph,  and  made  him  his 
magister  equitum  ; and  in  the  next  year  (46),  his 
colleague  in  the  consulship.  In  44  he  received 
from  Caesar  the  government  of  Narbonesc  Gaul 
and  Nearer  Spain,  but  had  not  quitted  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  dictator's  death. 
Having  the  command  of  an  army  near  the  city,  he 
was  able  to  render  M.  Antony  efficient  assistance  ; 
and  the  latter  in  consequence  allowed  Lepidus  to 
be  chosen  pontifex  maximus,  which  dignity  had 
become  vacant  by ’Caesar's  death.  Lepidus  soon 
afterwards  repaired  to  his  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
Spain.  He  remained  neutral  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween Antony  and  the  senate  ; but  he  subsequently 
joined  Antony,  when  the  latter  fled  to  him  in 
Gaul  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina.  This  was  in  the 
end  of  May,  43  ; and  when  the  news  reached 
Rome,  the  senate  proclaimed  Lepidus  a public 
enemy.  In  the  autumn  Lepidus  and  Antony 
crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army. 
Octavian  (afterwards  Augustus)  joined  them  ; and 
in  the  month  of  October  the  celebrated  triumvirate 
was  formed,  by  which  the  Roman  world  was  di- 
vided between  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidus. 
[See  p.  108,  a.]  In  42  Lepidus  remained  in  Italy 
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as  consul,  while  the  two  other  triumvirs  prosecuted 
the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius.  In  the  fresh 
division  of  the  provinces  after  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi, Lepidus  received  Africa,  where  he  remained 
till  36.  In  this  year  Octavian  summoned  him  to 
Sicily  to  assist  him  in  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompcy. 
Lepidus  obeyed,  but  tired  of  being  treated  as  a 
subordinate,  he  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  acquire 
Sicily  for  himself  and  to  regain  his  lost  power. 
He  was  easily  subdued  by  Octavian,  who  spared 
his  life,  but  deprived  him  of  his  triumvirate,  his 
army,  and  his  provinces,  and  commanded  that  he 
should  live  at  Circeii,  under  strict  surveillance.  He 
allowed  him,  however,  to  retain  bis  dignity  of  pon- 
tifex  maximus.  He  died  B.  c.  13.  Augustus  suc- 
ceeded him  as  pontifex  maximus.  Lepidus  was 
fond  of  ease  and  repose,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  possessed  abilities  capable  of  effecting  much 
more  than  he  ever  did.  — 8.  Paulua  Aemilius 
Lepidus,  son  of  No.  6,  with  whom  he  is  fre- 
quently confounded.  His  name  is  variously  given 
by  the  ancient  writers  Aemilius  Paulus,  or  Paulus 
Aemilius , or  Aemilius  Lepidus  Paulas , but  Paulas 
Aemilius  Lepidus  seems  to  be  the  most  correct 
form.  He  probably  fled  with  his  father  to  Brutus, 
but  he  afterwards  made  his  peace  with  the  trium- 
virs, He  accompanied  Octavian  in  his  campaign 
against  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily  in  36.  In  84  he 
was  consul  suffectus.  In  22  he  was  censor  with 
L.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  died  while  holding  this 
dignity.  — 9.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  son  of  the 
triumvir  [No.  7]  and  Junia,  formed  a conspiracy 
in  30,  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  Octavian  on 
his  return  to  Home  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Maecenas,  who  had  charge  of  the  city,  became 
acquainted  with  the  plot,  seized  Lepidus,  and  sent 
him  to  Octavian  in  the  East,  who  put  him  to  death. 
His  father  was  ignorant  of  the  conspiracy,  but  his 
mother  was  privy  to  it.  Lepidus  was  married 
twice  : his  first  wife  was  Antonia,  the  daughter  of 
the  triumvir,  and  his  2nd  Servilia,  who  put  an  end 
to  her  life  by  swallowing  burning  coals  when  the 
conspiracy  of  her  husband  was  discovered.— 10. 
Q.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  consul  21  with  M.  Lollius. 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  20.  28.)  — 11.  L.  Aemilius  Paulus, 
son  of  No.  8 and  Cornelia,  married  Julia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus.  [Julia,  No.  6.]  Paulus 
is  therefore  called  the  proffener  of  Augustus.  He 
was  consul  a.d.  1 with  C.  Caesar,  bis  wife's 
brother.  He  entered  into  a conspiracy  against  Au- 
gustus, of  the  particulars  of  which  we  are  not  in- 
formed. — 12.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  brother  of 
the  lost,  consul  a.  d.  6 with  L.  Arruntitu.  He  J 
lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Augustus,  ! 
who  employed  him  in  the  war  against  the  Dalma- 
tians in  a.’d.  9.  After  the  death  of  Augustus,  he 
was  also  held  in  high  esteem  by  Tiberius.— 
13.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  consul  with  T.  Sta- 
tilins  Taurus  in  a.d.  11,  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished hum  the  last.  In  a.d.  21  he  obtained 
the  province  of  Asia.  — 14.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
the  son  of  11  and  Julia,  the  granddaughter  of 
Augustus,  and  consequently  the  great-grandson  of 
Augustus.  He  was  one  of  the  minions  of  the  em- 
peror Caligula,  with  whom  he  had  the  most  shame- 
ful connection.  He  married  Drusilla,  the  favourite 
sister  of  the  emperor  ; but  he  was  notwithstanding 
put  to  death  by  Caligula,  a.  d.  39. 

Lepontli,  a people  inhabiting  the  Alps,  in  whose 
country  Caesar  places  the  sources  of  the  Rhine, 
and  Pliny  the  sources  of  the  Rhone.  They  dwelt 
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on  the  S.  slope  of  the  St.  Ootthard  and  the  Simplon, 
towards  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  their  name  is  still 
retained  in  the  Val  Ijeventina.  Their  chief  town 
was  Oscola  (Domo  d'Ossola). 

Leproa  (Atirpea),  daughter  of  PvTgeus,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Lcpreum  in  Elis  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  [Lepiikum.]  Another  tra- 
dition derived  the  name  from  Leprous,  a son  of  Cau- 
con,  Glaucon,or  Pyrgeus  by  Astydamia.  He  was 
a grandson  of  Poseidon,  and  a rival  of  Hercules 
both  in  his  strength  and  his  powers  of  eating,  hut 
he  was  conquered  and  slain  by  the  latter.  His 
tomb  was  believed  to  exist  at  Phigalia. 

Lepreum  (AeV/woe,  Aeir ptoi : A**p*&rns  : Stro - 
t a town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia,  situated  40 
stadia  from  the  sea,  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  time  of  Theseus  by  Minyans  from  Lemnos. 
After  the  Messenian  wars  it  was  subdued  by  the 
Eleans  with  the  aid  of  Sparta  ; but  it  recovered  its 
independence  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  Spartans  against  Elis.  At  the  time 
of  the  Achaean  league  it  w as  subject  to  Elis. 

Q.  Lepta,  a native  of  Calcs  in  Campania,  and 
praefectus  fabrum  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia  b.c.  51.  He 
joined  the  Pompeian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  letters. 

Lep tinea  (Aorrliojy).  L A Syracusan,  son  of 
Hermocrates,  and  brother  of  Dionysius  the  elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  commanded  his  brother's 
fleet  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians  b.c.  397, 
hut  was  defeated  by  Mago  with  great  loss.  In  390 
he  was  sent  by  Dionysius  with  a fleet  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Lucnnians  against  the  Italian  Greeks. 
Some  time  afterwards  be  gave  offence  to  the  jealous 
temper  of  the  tyrant,  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage  to  Philistus,  without  any  previous  in- 
timation to  Dionysius,  and  on  this  account  he  was 
banished  from  Syracuse,  together  with  Philistus. 
He  thereupon  retired  to  Thurii,  but  was  subse- 
quently recalled  by  Dionysius  to  Syracuse.  Here 
he  was  completely  reinstated  in  his  former  favour, 
and  obtained  one  of  the  daughters  of  Dionysius  in 
marriage.  In  383,  he  again  took  an  active  part 
in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  and  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  the  Syracusan  army  in 
the  battle  near  Cronium  ; in  which  he  was  killed. 
—2.  A Syracusan,  who  joined  with  Calippus  in 
expelling  the  garrison  of  the  younger  Dionysius 
from  Rhegium,  351.  Soon  afterwards  he  assas- 
sinated Calippus,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
where  he  made  himself  tyrant  of  Apollonia  and 
Engyum.  He  was  expelled  in  common  with  tho 
other  tyrants  by  Timolcon  ; but  his  life  was  spared 
and  he  was  sent  into  exile  at  Corinth,  342.  — 8. 
An  Athenian,  known  only  as  the  proposer  of  a law 
takingaway  all  special  exemptions  from  the  burden 
of  public  charges  (ir4\tiai  ruv  \trrovpytiiv\ 
against  which  the  celebrated  oration  of  Demosthenes 
is  directed,  usually  known  as  the  oration  against 
Leptines.  This  speech  was  delivered  355  : and 
the  law  must  have  been  passed  above  a year  before, 
as  we  are  told  that  the  lapse  of  more  than  that 
period  had  already  exempted  Leptines  from  all  per- 
sonal responsibility.  Hence  the  efforts  of  Demo- 
sthenes were  directed  solely  to  the  repeal  of  the 
law,  not  to  the  punishment  of  its  proposer.  His 
arguments  were  successful,  and  the  law  was  re- 
pealed.—4.  A Syrian  Greek,  who  assassinated 
with  his  own  hand  at  Laodicea,  Cn.  Octavius,  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  deputies,  who  had  been  sent 
into  Syria,  162.  Demetrius  caused  Leptines  to  bo 
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seized,  and  sent  as  a prisoner  to  Rome  ; but  the 
senate  refused  to  receive  him,  being  desirous  to  re- 
serve this  cause  of  complaint  as  n public  grievance. 

Leptis  (AesTi's).  L Leptis  Magna  or  Neapo- 
lis  (d  Aeirrif  ^irydAif,  NediroA/j),  a city  on  the 
coast  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  E.  of  Abro- 
tonum,  and  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Cinvps,  was  a Phoenician  colony,  with  a flourish- 
ing commerce,  though  it  possessed  no  harbour. 
With  Abrotonum  and  Oea  it  formed  the  African 
Tripoli*.  The  Romans  made  it  a colony:  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus: 
and  it  continued  to  flourish  till  a.  d.  36*6,  when  it 
was  almost  ruined  by  an  attack  from  a Libyan 
tribe.  Justinian  did  something  towards  its  resto- 
ration ; but  the  Arabian  invasion  completed  its 
destruction.  Its  ruins  are  still  considerable. — 2. 
Leptis  Minor  or  Parva  (/ irtrrU  if  fitupa:  Lamta, 
Ru.),  usually  called  simply  Leptis,  a Phoenician 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Byzocium,  in  N.  Africa, 
between  Hadrumetum  and  Thapsus  : an  important 
place  under  both  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Lerina  (56  //oaorof),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  opposite  Antipolis  (Antibes). 

Lema  or  Leme  (A< prv),  a district  in  Argolis, 
not  far  from  Argos,  in  which  was  a marsh  and  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  Hercules  killed  the  Leracan 
Hydra.  [See  p.  308,  b.] 

Lero  (St  Marguerite),  a small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Loros  (A spot:  Aepiot),  a small  island,  one  of 
the  Sporades,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus 
Iassius,  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  Its  inhabitants, 
who  came  originally  from  Miletus,  bore  a bad 
character.  Besides  a city  of  the  same  name,  it 
had  in  it  a temple  of  Artemis,  where  the  trans- 
formation of  the  sisters  of  Meleager  into  guinea- 
fowls  was  said  to  have  taken  place,  in  memory  of 
which  guinea-fowls  were  kept  in  the  court  of  that 
temple. 

Lesbonax  (AtaSuva().  L Son  of  Potaraon  of 
Mytilene,  a philosopher  and  sophist,  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  He  was  the  father  of  Polemon,  the 
teacher  and  friend  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Les- 
bonax  wrote  several  political  orations,  of  which  2 
have  come  down  to  US,  one  entitled  irtpl  too  voAepov 
Kopivdtoiv,  and  the  other  wporpeirnKbs  \&yos,  both 
of  which  are  not  unsuccessful  imitation*  of  the  Attic 
orators  of  the  best  times.  They  are  printed  in  the 
collections  of  the  Greek  orators  [Dkmosthknes], 
and  separately  by  Orelli,  Lips.  18*20.— 2.  A Greek 
grammarian,  of  uncertain  age,  but  later  than  No.  1, 
the  author  of  an  extant  work  on  grammatical  figures 
(irrpi  published  by  Valckeuaer  in  his 

edition  of  Ammoniu*. 

Lesbos  (Aio&ts : A<cr€iot,  Lcsbius : Mytilene, 
Metclin),  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant, of  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  lay  opposite  to  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium,  oflf  the  coast  of  Mysia,  the  direction  of 
iu  length  being  N.  W.  and  S.  E.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  lofty  mountains,  and  indented  with 
large  bays,  the  chief  of  which,  on  the  W.  side, 
runs  more  than  half  way  across  the  island.  It 
had  3 chief  headlands,  Argennum  on  the  N.  E., 
Sigriuiu  on  the  W.,  and  Malea  on  the  S.  Its 
vo Hies  were  very  fertile,  especially  in  the  N.  part, 
near  Methymna  ; and  it  produced  corn,  oil,  and 
wine  renowned  for  its  excellence.  In  early  times 
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it  was  called  by  various  names,  the  chief  of  which 
were,  Issa,  Pelasgin,  M y tan  is.  and  Macaria : the 
late  Greek  writers  called  it  Mytilcne,  from  its 
chief  city,  and  this  name  has  been  preserved  to 
modern  times.  The  earliest  reputed  inhabitants 
were  Pelasgians  ; the  next,  an  Ionian  colony,  who 
were  said  to  have  settled  in  it  2 generations  before 
the  Trojan  War  ; lastly,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Aeolic  migration  (130  years  after  the  Trojan 
I War,  according  to  the  mythical  chronology),  the 
island  was  colonised  by  Aeolians,  who  founded  in 
I it  an  Hexapolis,  consisting  of  the  6 cities,  Myti- 
lene,  Methvrana,  Eresus,  Pyrrha,  Antissa,  and 
Arisbe,  afterwards  reduced  to  5 through  the  de- 
struction of  Arisbe  by  the  Methymnneans.  The 
Aeolians  of  Lesbos  afterwards  founded  numerous 
settlements  along  the  coast  of  the  Trond  and  in  the 
region  of  Mt  Ida,  and  at  one  time  a great  part  of 
the  Troad  seems  to  liave  been  subject  to  Lesbos. 
The  chief  facts  in  the  history  of  the  island  are 
connected  with  its  principal  city,  Mytilenc,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  struggles  between  the  nobles 
and  the  commons,  in  which  Alcakus  and  Pitta- 
evs  took  part.  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  I^eshos  was  subject  to  Athens.  After  va- 
rious changes,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Mithri- 
datea.  and  passed  from  him  to  the  Romans.  The 
island  is  most  important  in  the  early  history  of 
Greece,  as  the  native  region  of  the  Aeolian  school 
of  lyric  poetry.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  mu- 
sician and  poet  T-srpandxr,  of  the  lyric  poets 
Alcakur,  Sappho,  and  others,  and  of  the  dithy- 
rambic  poet  Arion.  Other  forms  of  literature 
and  philosophy  early  and  long  flourished  in  it : tjie 
sage  aud  statesman  Pitt  Acts,  the  historians  Hkl- 
i. an icts  and  Theophanes,  and  the  philosophers 
Theophrastus  and  Phanias,  were  all  Lesbians. 

Lesbdthemis  (Ae<r€66tfus),  a statuary  of  an- 
cient date,  and  a native  of  Lesbos. 

Letches  or  Lescheus  (A«‘<rx*jv,  A *Vx«m),  one 
of  the  so-called  cyclic  poets,  son  of  Aeschvlinus,  a 
native  of  Pyrrha,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mytilene, 
and  hence  called  a Mytilenean  or  a Lesbian.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  708,  and  was  usually  regarded 
as  the  author  of  the  Little  Iliad  (’lAids  7j  (Kdaaatr  or 
TXittj  a uupd ),  though  this  poem  was  also  ascribed 
to  various  other  poets.  It  consisted  of  4 books, 
and  was  intended  ns  a supplement  to  the  Homeric 
Iliad.  It  related  the  events  after  the  death  of 
Hector,  the  fate  of  A jax,  the  exploits  of  Philocteles, 
Neoptolerous,  and  L'lysses,  and  the  final  capture 
and  destruction  of  Troy,  which  part  of  the  poem 
was  called  The  Destruction  of  Troy  (*IX/oo  ripcis). 
There  was  no  unity  in  the  poem,  except  that  of 
historical  and  chronological  succession.  Hence 
Aristotle  remarks  that  the  little  Iliad  furnished 
materials  for  8 tragedies,  whilst  only  one  could  be 
ba»  d upon  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  of  Homer. 

Lethaeus  (ATjdator).  L A river  of  Ionia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  flowing  S.  past  Magnesia  into  the 
Maeandcr.  — 2.  A river  in  the  $.  of  Crete,  flow- 
ing past  Gortyna.  — 3.  [Lathok.] 

Lithe  (Afjtbj),  the  personification  of  oblivion, 
called  by  Hesiod  a daughter  of  Eris.  A river  in 
the  lower  world  was  likewise  called  Lethe.  The 
souls  of  the  departed  drank  of  this  river,  and  thus 
forgot  all  they  had  said  or  done  in  the  upper  world. 

Lethe,  a river  in  Spain.  See  Lima c a. 

Leto  ( Atjtu>),  called  Latona  by  the  Romans,  is 
described  by  Hesiod  a*  a daughter  of  the  Titan 
Coeus  and  Phoebe,  a sister  of  Asterio,  and  the 
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mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  Zeus,  to  whom 
she  was  married  before  Hera.  ' Homer  likewise 
calls  her  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  Zeus  ; 
he  mentions  her  in  the  storv  of  Niobe,  who  paid  so 
dearly  for  her  conduct  towards  Leto  [XioBx],and 
he  also  describes  her  as  the  friend  of  the  Trojans 
in  the  war  with  the  Greeks.  In  later  writers  these 
elements  of  her  story  are  variously  embellished,  for 
they  do  not  describe  her  as  the  lawful  wife  of 
Zeus,  but  merely  as  his  mistress,  who  was  perse- 
cuted by  Hera  during  her  pregnancy.  All  the 
world  being  afraid  of  receiving  Leto  on  account  of 
Hera,  she  wandered  about  till  she  came  to  Delos, 
which  was  then  a Heating  island,  and  bore  the  name 
of  Asteria  or  Ortygia.  When  Leto  arrived  there, 
Zeus  fastened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a secure  resting- 
place  for  hit  beloved,  and  here  she  gave  birth  to 
Apollo  and  Artemis.  The  tradition  is  also  related 
with  various  other  modifications.  Some  said 
that  Zeus  changed  Leto  into  a quail  (5pru{), 
and  that  in  this  state  she  arrived  in  the  floating 
island,  which  was  hence  called  Ortygia.  Others 
related  that  Zeus  was  enamoured  with  Asteria, 
but  that  she  being  metamorphosed  into  a bird,  flew' 
across  the  sea  ; that  she  was  then  changed  into  a 
rock,  which  for  a long  time,  lay  under  the  surface 
of  the  sea ; and  that  tnis  rock  arose  from  the  waters 
and  received  Leto  when  she  was  pursued  by  Python. 
Leto  was  generally  worshipped  only  in  conjunction 
with  her  children.  Delos  was  the  chief  seat  of  her 
worship.  [Apollo.] — It  is  probable  that  the  name 
of  Leto  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  words  as  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  laieo.  Leto  would  there- 
fore signify  44  the  obscure”  or  44  concealed,”  not  as 
a physical  power,  but  as  a divinity  yet  quiescent 
and  invisible,  from  whom  issued  the  visible  divi- 
nity with  all  his  splendour  and  brilliancy.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  account  of  her  genealogy 
given  by  Hesiod. — From  their  mother  Apollo  is 
frequently  Leto'ius  or  LulotuSy  and  Artemis  (Diana) 
LetouL,  Letoity  Loiots,  or  Latot. 

Leuca  (rd  A «u*d),  a town  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Iapvgian  promontory  in  Calabria,  with  a slink- 
ing fountain,  under  which  the  giants  who  were 
vanquished  by  Hercules  are  said  to  have  been 
buried.  The  promontory  is  still  called  Capo  di 
Leuca. 

Leucae,  Leuca  (Acvkoi,  As  wen : Lefhe\  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
near  Phocaoa,  built  by  the  Persian  general  Tachos 
in  B.  c.  352,  and  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  the 
battle  between  the  consul  Licinius  Crassus  and 
Aristonicus,  in  1 31. 

Leucas  or  Leuc&dla  (Ac  ok dr,  A*wca5m : Aco- 
KtxStos:  Santa  Maura ),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea, 
©flf  the  W.  coast  of  Acarnania,  about  20  miles  in 
length,  and  from  5 to  8 miles  in  breadth.  It  has 
derived  its  name  from  the  numerous  calcareous 
hills  which  cover  its  surface.  It  wns  originally 
united  to  the  mainland  at  its  N.E.  extremity  by  a 
narrow  isthmus.  Homer  speaks  of  it  as  a penin- 
sula, and  mentions  its  well  fortified  town  A 'ericas 
(N lipucos).  It  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  the 
Tcleboans  and  Leleges.  Subsequently  the  Corin- 
thians under  Cypselus,  between  B.C.  865  and  625, 
founded  a new  town,  called  Leucas  in  the  N.  E.  of 
the  country  near  the  isthmus,  in  which  they  settled 
1000  of  their  citizens,  and  to  which  they  removed 
the  inhabitants  of  Nericus,  which  lay  a little  to  the 
W.  of  the  new  town.  The  Corinthians  also  cut  a 
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canal  through  the  isthmus  and  thus  converted  the 
peninsula  into  an  island.  This  canal  was  afterwards 
filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand  ; and  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  it  was  no  longer  available  for  ships, 
which  during  that  period  were  conveyed  across  the 
isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion  (Thuc.  iii.  81, 
iv.  8 ).  The  canal  was  opened  again  by  the  Romans. 
At  present  the  channel  is  dry  in  some  parts,  and 
has  from  3 to  4 feet  of  water  in  others.  The  town 
of  Leucas  was  a place  of  importance,  and  during 
the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Romans  was  at 
the  bead  of  the  Acarnanian  league,  and  the  place 
where  the  meetings  of  the  league  were  hold.  It 
was  in  consequence  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Romans,  b.c.  197.  The  remains  of  this  town  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  other  towns  in  the  island 
were  Hellominum  (*E\A 6p*vov)  on  the  S.  E.  coast, 
and  Phara  (♦apd),  on  the  S.W.  coast — At  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  island,  opposite  Cephnllenia,  was 
the  celebrated  promontory,  variously  called  Leucas , 
Leucdias,  Leuc&tcs.o r Leuc&te  (C.Ducalo\  on  which 
was  a temple  of  Apollo,  who  hence  had  the  surname 
of  Leucadius.  At  the  annual  festival  of  the  god  it 
was  the  custom  to  cast  down  a criminal  from  this 
promontory  into  the  sea:  to  break  his  fall  birds  of 
all  kinds  were  attached  to  him,  and  if  he  reached 
the  sea  uninjured,  boats  were  ready  to  pick  him 
up.  This  appears  to  have  been  an  expiatory  rite ; 
and  it  gave  rise  to  the  well  known  story  that  lovers 
leaped  from  this  rock,  in  order  to  seek  relief  from 
the  pangs  of  love.  Thus  Sappho  is  said  to  have 
leapt  down  from  this  rock,  when  in  love  with 
Phaon  ; but  this  well  known  story  vanishes  at  the 
first  approach  of  criticism. 

Leuca  (Aeviri}),  an  island  in  the  Enxine  sea, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes,  sacred  to 
Achilles.  [Achillkuh  Dromos.] 

Leuci,  a people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
S.  of  the  Mediomatrici,  between  the  Matronu  and 
Moselia.  Their  chief  town  was  Tullum  ( Tout). 

Leuci  Montea,  called  by  the  Romans  Albi 
Montes,  a range  of  mountains  in  tho  W.  of  Crete. 
[Albi  Months.] 

Leucippe.  [Alcathoe.] 

Leucippldes  (A«wamri5«j),  i.  e.  Phoebe  and 
HUdira , the  daughters  of  Leucippus.  They  were 
priestesses  of  Athena  and  Artemis,  and  betrothed 
to  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus ; but 
Castor  and  Pollux  being  charmed  with  their  beauty, 
carried  them  off  and  married  them. 

Leucippus  (Aewtnnrof).  1.  Son  of  Oenomaus. 
For  details  see  Daphne.— 2.  Son  of  Perieres  and 
Gorgophone,  brother  of  Aphareus,  and  prince  of 
the  Messenians,  was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters. 
By  his  wife  Philodice,he  had  2 daughters,  Phoebe 
and  Hilaira,  usually  called  Lkucippides.— 3.  A 
Grecian  philosopher,  the  founder  of  the  atomic 
theory  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  which  was  more 
fully  developed  by  Democritus.  Where  and  when 
he  was  bom  we  have  no  data  for  deciding.  Mile- 
tus, Ahdera,  and  Elis  have  been  assigued  as  his 
birth-place  ; the  1st,  apparently,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  was  the  birth-place  of  several 
natural  philosophers;  the  2nd,  because  Democritus 
came  from  that  town;  the  3rd.  because  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a disciple  of  the  Eleatic  school.  The  period 
when  he  lived  is  equally  uncertain.  He  is  called 
the  teacher  of  Democritus  the  disciple  of  Parme- 
nides, or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  Zeno,  of 
Melissus,  nay  even  of  Pythagoras.  With  regard 
to  his  philosophical  system  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
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with  certainty,  since  the  writer*  who  mention  him, 
either  mention  him  in  conjunction  with  Democritus, 
or  attribute  to  him  doctrine*  which  are  in  like 
manner  attributed  to  Democritus.  [Democritus.] 

Leucon  (Afvnwv).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  or  Atha- 
mas  and  Themisto,  and  father  of  Erythru*  and 
Evjppe.  — 2.  A powerful  king  of  Bosporus,  who 
reigned  B.  c.  393 — 353.  He  was  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  whom  he  supplied  with  com 
in  great  abundance,  and  who,  in  return  for  his  ser- 
vices admitted  him  and  his  sons  to  the  citizenship 
of  Athens.  — 3.  An  Athenian  poet,  of  the  old 
comedy,  a contemporary  and  rival  of  Aristophanes. 

Leucon! uni  (Atvitwviov),  a place  in  the  island 
of  Chios.  (Thuc.  viii.  24.) 

Leuccnoe  (A tvKovdn),  daughter  of  Minyas, 
usually  called  Leucippe.  [Alcathok.] 

Leucopetra  ( A«t/»c<br«Tpa : C.  dell*  Armi),  a pro- 
montory in  the  S.W.  of  Rruttium,  on  the  Sicilian 
straits,  and  a few  miles  S.  of  Rhegium,  to  whose 
territory  it  belonged.  It  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  writers  ns  the  termination  of  the  Apennines, 
and  it  derived  its  name  from  the  white  colour  of 
its  rocks. 

Leucophrys  (A«/»rd<pputX  1.  A city  of  Caria, 
in  the  plain  of  the  Maeander,  close  to  a curious 
lake  of  warm  water,  and  having  a renowned  temple 
• of  Artemis  Leucophryne.  — 2.  A name  given  to 
the  island  of  Tenedos,  from  its  white  cliffs. 

Leucophryne.  [Leucophrys.] 

Leucdsla  or  Leucasla  (Fiona),  a small  island 
In  the  S.  of  the  gulf  of  Poestum,  off  the  coast  of 
Lucania,  and  opposite  the  promontory  Posidium, 
said  to  have  been  called  after  one  of  the  Sirens. 

Leuc6syri  (A«t nricropoi,  i.  e.  WhiU  Syrians \ 
was  a name  early  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Cappadocia,  who  were  of  the  Syrian 
race,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Syrian  tribes  of  a 
darker  colour  beyond  the  Taurus.  Afterwards, 
when  Cappadoces  came  to  be  the  common  name 
for  the  people  of  S.  Cappadocia,  the  word  Leucosvri 
was  applied  specifically  to  the  people  in  the  N.  of 
the  country  (aft.  Pontus)  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  between  the  rivers  Halys  and  Iris:  these 
are  the  White  Syrians  of  Xenophon  (A nab.  v.  6). 
After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  name  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Leuc5th&a  (Acv*o0«a),  a marine  goddess,  was 
previously  Ino,  the  wife  of  Athamas.  For  details 
see  Athamas. 

Leuc6th5e,  daughter  of  the  Babylonian  king 
Orchamus  and  Eurynome,  was  beloved  by  Apollo. 
Her  amour  was  betrayed  by  the  jealous  Clvtia  to 
her  father,  who  buried  her  alive  ; whereupon  Apollo 
metamorphosed  her  into  an  incense  shrub. — Leu- 
cothoe  is  in  some  writers  only  another  form  for 
Lencothea. 

Leuctra  (t&  A tvicrpa:  Isfka  or  Le/kra),  n | 
•mall  town  in  Boeotia,  on  the  road  from  Plataeae 
to  Thespiae,  memorable  for  the  victory  which 
Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans  here  gained  over 
Cleombrotus  and  the  Spartans.  B.  c.  371. 

Leuctrum  (Acvrrpov).  1.  Or  Leuctra  (lsflm\ 
a town  in  Messenia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Messenian 
gulf,  between  Cardamyle  and  Thalama,  on  the 
small  river  Pamisus.  The  Spartans  and  Measenians 
disputed  for  the  possession  of  it.  —2.  A small  town 
in  Achaia,  dependent  on  Rhypae. 

Lexovli  or  Lexobii,  a people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  on  the  Ocean,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Se- 
quana.  Their  capital  was  Noviomagus.  (Lisieux). 
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Liba  (if  Afea),  a city  of  Mesopotamia,  between 
Nisibis  and  the  Tigris. 

Libanlui  (AtGavios),  a distinguished  Greek 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Antioch,  on  the 
Orontes,  about  a.  d.  314.  He  studied  at  Athens, 
where  he  imbibed  an  ardent  loYe  for  the  great 
classical  writers  of  Greece  ; and  he  afterwards  set 
up  a private  school  of  rhetoric  at  Constantinople, 
which  was  attended  by  so  large  a number  of  pupils, 
that  the  classes  of  the  public  professor*  were  com- 
pletely deserted.  The  latter,  in  revenge,  charged 
Libanius  with  being  a magician,  and  obtained  his 
expulsion  from  Constantinople  about  346.  He 
then  went  to  Nicomedia,  where  he  taught  with 
equal  success,  but  also  drew  upon  himself  an  equal 
degree  of  malice  from  his  opponents.  After  a slay 
of  five  years  at  Nicomedia,  he  was  recalled  to  Con- 
stantinople. Eventually  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Antioch,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Here  he  received  the  greatest  marks  of  favour  from 
the  emperor  Julian,  362.  In  the  reign  of  Valen* 
he  was  at  first  persecuted,  but  he  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  the  favour  of  that  monarch  also. 
The  emperor  Theodosius  likewise  showed  him 
marks  of  respect,  but  his  enjoyment  of  life  was  dis- 
turbed by  ill  health,  by  misfortunes  in  his  family, 
and  more  especially  by  the  disputes  in  which  he 
was  incessantly  involved,  partly  with  rival  sophists, 
and  partly  with  the  prefects.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  denied,  that  he  himself  was  as  much  to  blame 
as  his  opponents,  for  he  appears  to  have  provoked 
them  by  his  querulous  disposition,  and  by  the 
pride  and  vanity  which  everywhere  appear  in  his 
orations,  and  which  led  him  to  interfere  in  political 
questions  which  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have 
left  alone.  He  was  the  teacher  of  St  Basil  and 
Chrysostom,  with  whom  he  always  kept  up  a 
friendly  connexion.  The  year  of  bis  death  is  uncer- 
tain, but  from  one  of  his  epistles  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  alive  in  391,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  died 
a few  years  after,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius.  The 
extant  works  of  Libanius  are : 1 . Models  for  rheto- 
rical exercises  (Upoyviu'aafidrw  ■wapaSsiyuotra). 
2.  Orations  (A6yoi),  67  in  number.  3.  Declama- 
tions (M«A/toj),  i.e.  orations  on  fictitious  subjects, 
and  descriptions  of  various  kinds,  5U  in  number. 
4.  A life  of  Demosthenes,  and  arguments  to  the 
speeches  of  the  same  orator.  5.  Letters  (‘Ewioto- 
A at),  of  which  a very  large  number  is  still  extant. 
Many  of  these  letters  are  extremely  interesting, 
being  addressed  to  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
time,  such  as  the  emperor  Julian,  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Chrysostom,  and  others. 
The  style  of  Libanius  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  rhetoricians  of  the  4th  century.  He  took 
the  best  orators  of  the  classic  age  as  his  models, 
and  we  can  often  see  in  him  the  disciple  and  happy 
imitator  of  Demosthenes ; but  he  is  not  always  able 
to  rise  above  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  we  rarely 
find  in  him  that  natural  simplicity  which  constitutes 
the  great  charm  of  the  best  Attic  orators.  His 
diction  is  a curious  mixture  of  the  pure  old  Attic 
with  what  may  be  termed  modem.  Moreover  it 
is  evident  that,  like  all  other  rhetoricians,  he  is 
more  concerned  about  the  form  than  the  sub- 
stance. As  far  as  the  history  of  his  age  is  con- 
cerned, some  of  his  orations,  and  still  more  his 
epistles  are  of  great  value,  such  as  the  oration  in 
which  he  relates  the  events  of  his  own  life,  the 
eulogies  on  Constantins  and  Constana,  the  orations 
on  Julian,  several  orations  describing  the  condition 
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of  Antioch,  and  those  which  he  wrote  against  his 
professional  and  political  opponents.  There  is  no 
complete  edition  of  all  the  work*  of  Libanius.  The 
best  edition  of  the  orations  and  declamations  is  by 
Rei»ke,  Alien  burg,  1791 — 97,4  vols.  8vo.,and  the 
best  edition  of  the  epistles  is  by  Wolfj  Amster- 
dam, 1738,  fol. 

Llb&nui  (6  Afacwor,  rh  Af6a vov  : Heb.  Le- 
banon, i.  e.  the  White  Mountain  : Jekel  Libnan), 
a lofty  and  steep  mountain  range  on  the  confines  of 
Syria  and  Palestine,  dividing  Phoenice  from  Coele- 
Syria.  It  extends  from  above  Sidon,  about  lat 
33J°  N.,  in  a direction  N.N.E.  as  far  as  about 
lat.  34£°.  Its  highest  summits  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  its  sides  were  in  ancient  times 
clothed  with  forests  of  cedars,  of  which  only 
scattered  trees  now  remain,  and  on  its  lower  slopes 
grow  vines,  figs,  mulberries,  and  other  fruits : its 
wines  were  highly  celebrated  in  ancient  times.  It 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  opposite  range  of 
Antiubanvs.  In  the  Scriptures  the  word  Le- 
banon is  used  for  both  ranges,  and  for  either  of 
them  ; but  in  classical  authors  the  names  Libanus 
and  Antilibanus  are  distinctive  terms,  being  applied 
to  the  W.  and  E.  ranges  respectively. 

Libama  or  Libamum,  a town  of  Liguria  on 
the  Via  Aurelia^ N.W.  of  Genua. 

Libentlna,  Lnbentlna,  or  Lubentla,  a surname 
of  Venus  among  the  Romans,  by  which  she  is 
described  as  the  goddess  of  sexual  pleasure  {(lea 
UUdinit ). 

Liber,  or  Liber  Pater,  a name  frequently  given 
by  the  Roman  poets  to  the  Greek  Bacchus  or 
Dionysus,  who  was  accordingly  regarded  as  iden- 
tical with  the  Italian  Liber.  But  the  god  Liber, 
and  the  goddess  Libera  were  ancient  Italian  divi- 
nities, presiding  over  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
and  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  Henee  they  were 
worshipped  even  in  early  times  in  conjunction  with 
Ceres.  A temple  to  these  3 divinities  was  vowed 
by  the  dictator,  A Postumius,  in  B.c.  496,  and  was 
built  near  the  Circus  Flaminius  ; it  was  afterwards 
restored  by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius. 
The  name  Liber  is  probably  connected  with  libe- 
rate. Hence  Seneca  says,  Liber  dietus  eel  quia 
liberal  srrvitio  curaruin  ant  mi;  while  others,  who 
were  evidently  thinking  of  the  Greek  Bacchus, 
found  in  the  name  an  allusion  to  licentious  drink- 
ing and  6peaking.  Poets  usually  called  him  Liber 
Paler , the  latter  word  being  very  commonly  added 
by  the  Italians  to  the  names  of  gods.  The  female  ] 
Libera  was  identified  by  the  Romans  with  Cora  or 
Proserpina,  the  daughter  of  Demeter  (Ceres)  ; 
whence  Cicero  calls  Liber  and  Libera  children  of 
Ceres  ; whereas  Ovid  calls  Ariadne  Libera.  The 
festival  of  the  Liberalia  wag  celebrated  by  the 
Romans  every  year  on  the  17th  of  March. 

Libera.  [Lihkr.J 

Libertaa,  the  personification  of  Liberty,  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a divinity.  A temple  was 
erected  to  her  on  the  Aventine  by  Tib.  Sempronius 
Gracchus.  Another  was  built  by  Clodius  on  the 
spot  where  Cicero's  house  had  stood.  A third  was 
erected  after  Caesar's  victories  in  Spain.  From 
these  temples  we  must  distinguish  the  Atrium 
Libertatis,  which  was  in  the  N.  of  the  forum,  to- 
wards the  Quirinal.  This  building  under  the  re- 
public served  as  an  office  of  the  censors,  and  also 
contained  tables  with  laws  inscribed  upon  them.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Asinius  Pollio,  and  then  became 
the  repository  of  the  first  public  library  at  Rome. 
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— Libertas  is  usually  represented  in  works  of  art 
as  a matron,  with  the  pileus,  the  symbol  of  liberty, 
or  a wreath  of  laurel.  Sometimes  she  appears 
holding  the  Phrygian  cap  in  her  hand. 
Libethrides.  [Libkthrum.] 

Libethrlus  Mons  ( r b AiSijdpioy  6poi),  a moun- 
tain in  Boeotia,a  branch  of  Mt  Helicon,  40  stadia 
from  Coronea,  possessing  a grotto  of  the  Libethrion 
nymphs,  adorned  with  their  statues,  and  2 fountains 
Librthrias  and  Petra. 

Libethrum  (Atl€ri0poyy  rh  AeHhflpa,  rd  AlSq- 
0pa),  nn  ancient  Thracian  town  in  Pieria  in  Mace- 
donia, on  the  slope  of  Olympus,  and  S.W.  of  Dium, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  hove  lived.  This  town 
and  the  surrounding  country  were  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  who  were  hence  called  Libethrides  ; and  it  is 
probable  that  the  worship  of  the  Muses  under  this 
name  was  transferred  from  this  place  to  Bocotia. 

Libitina.  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  the  later  Romans  sometime*  with 
Persephone  (Proserpina),  on  account  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  dead  and  their  burial,  and  some- 
times with  Aphrodite  (Venus).  The  latter  was 
probably  the  consequence  of  etymological  specula- 
tions on  the  name  Libitina,  which  people  connected 
with  libido.  Her  temple  at  Rome  was  a repository 
of  everything  necessary  for  burials,  and  persons 
might  there  either  buy  or  hire  those  things.  Hence 
a person  undertaking  the  burial  of  a person  (an 
undertaker)  was  called  Ubitinarius,  and  his  business 
libitina ; hence  the  expressions  libitinam  exereere,  or 
fae*rey  and  libitina  ftmerxbus  non  sufficirbat.  i.e.  they 
could  not  all  be  buried.  It  is  related  that  king 
Servius  Tullius,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  deaths,  ordained  that  for  every  person  who  died, 
a piece  of  money  should  be  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Libitina. — Owing  to  this  connection  of  Libitina 
with  the  dead,  Roman  poets  frequently  employ  her 
name  in  the  sense  of  death  itself. 

' Libo,  Scribonlus,  a plebeian  family.  1.  L., 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  149,  accused  Ser.  Sulpi- 
cius  Gnlba  on  account  of  the  outrages  which  he  had 
committed  against  the  Lusitanians.  [GaLBa, 
No.  6.]  It  was  perhaps  this  Libo  who  consecrated 
the  Puteal  Seribnnianum  or  Putml  Libonis , of  which 
we  so  frequently  read  in  ancient  write**.  The 
Puteal  was  an  enclosed  place  in  the  forum,  near 
the  Arcus  Fabianus,  and  was  so  called  from  its 
being  open  at  the  top,  like  a puteal  or  well.  1 1 ap- 
pears that  there  was  only  one  such  puteal  at  Rome, 
and  not  two,  as  is  generally  believed.  It  was  de- 
dicated in  very  ancient  times  either  on  account  of 
the  whetstone  of  the  augur  Navius  (comp.  Liv.  i. 
36),  or  because  the  spot  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning; it  was  subsequently  repaired  and  re-dcdicated 
by  Libo,  who  erected  in  its  neighbourhood  a tri- 
bunal for  the  praetor,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
place  was  frequented  by  persons  who  had  law-suits, 
such  as  money  lenders  and  the  like.  (Comp.  II or. 
Sat  ii.  6.  35,  Epist.  i.  19.  8.)— 2.  L..  the  father- 
in-law  of  Sex.  Pompey,  the  son  of  Pompey  the 
Great  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49, 
he  naturally  sided  with  Pompey,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  Etruria.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  accompanied  Pompey  to  Greece,  and  was  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  war  that  ensued.  On  the 
death  of  Bibulus  (48)  be  had  the  chief  command 
of  the  Pompeian  fleet  In  the  civil  Avars  which 
followed  Caesar's  death,  he  followed  the  fortune* 
of  his  son-in-law  Sex.  Pompey.  In  40,  Octavian 
, married  his  sister  Scribonia,  and  this  marriage 
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was  followed  by  a peace  between  the  triumvirs  and 
Pompey  (39).  When  the  war  was  renewed  iu 
36,  Libo  for  a time  continued  with  Pompey,  but, 
teeing  his  cause  hopeless,  he  deserted  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  34,  he  was  consul  with  M.  Antony. 

Libon  (Aifae),  an  Elean,  the  architect  of  the 
great  temple  of  Zeus  in  the  Altis  at  Olympia, 
flourished  about  B.C.  450. 

Libui,  a Gallic  tribe  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  to 
whom  the  towns  of  Brixia  and  Verona  formerly  be- 
longed, from  which  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Cenoraani.  They  are  probably  the  same  people 
whom  we  afterwards  find  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vercellae  under  the  name  of  Lcbecii  or  Libici. 

Liburnla,  a district  of  Illyricum,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  sea,  was  separated  from  Istria  on 
the  N.  W.  by  the  river  Arsia,  and  from  Dalmatia 
on  the  S.  by  the  river  Titius,  thus  corresponding 
to  the  W.  part  of  Croatia^  and  the  N.  part  of  the 
modern  Dalmatia.  The  country  is  mountainous 
and  unproductive,  and  its  inhabitants,  the  Liburni, 
supported  themselves  chiefly  by  commerce  and 
navigation.  They  were  celebrated  at  a very  early 
period  as  bold  and  skilful  sailors,  and  they  appeor 
to  have  been  the  first  people  who  had  the  sway  of 
the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  They  took  possession  of 
most  of  the  islands  of  this  sea  as  far  as  Corey  ra,  and 
had  settlements  even  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy. 
Their  ships  were  remarkable  for  their  swift  sail- 
ing, and  hence  vessels  built  after  the  same  model 
were  called  Libumica*  or  Liburnac  nave*.  It  was 
to  light  vessels  of  this  description  that  Augustus 
was  mainly  indebted  for  his  victory  over  Antony’s 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  Libumians 
were  the  first  Illyrian  people  who  submitted  to  the 
Homans.  Being  hard  pressed  by  the  Inpydes  on 
the  N.  and  by  the  Dalmatians  on  the  S„  they 
sought  the  protection  of  Rome  at  a comparatively 
early  period.  Hence  we  find  that  many  of  their 
towns  were  immunes,  or  exempt  from  taxes.  The 
islands  off  the  coast  were  reckoned  a port  of  Libur- 
nia  and  are  known  by  the  general  name  of  Libur- 
nitUs  or  Dbumicae  Insulae.  [Illyricum.] 

Libjfa  (Aitfurj),  daughter  of  Rpaphus  and 
Memphis,  from  whom  Libya  (Africa)  is  said  to 
have  derived  iu  name.  By  Poseidon  she  became 
the  mother  of  Agenor,  Belus,  and  Lelex. 

Libya  (\i€vr\  : A iSua,  Libyes).  L The  Greek 
name  for  the  continent  of  Africa  in  general 
[Africa].— 2.  L.  Interior  (A.  if  irr6$)n  the 
whole  interior  of  Africa,  ns  distinguished  from  the 
well-known  regions  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  coasts.— 
3.  Libya,  specifically,  or  Liby&d  Nomos  (A»€injs 
i/>iud  v),  a district  of  N.  Africa,  between  Egypt  and 
Marmarica,  so  called  because  it  once  formed  an 
Egyptian  Nomos.  It  is  sometimes  called  Libya 
Exterior. 

LIbyci  Montes  (rb  /uSvnbr  bpos:  Jebel  Sel*rleh ), 
the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  W . margin 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  [Aegyptus.] 

LIbycum  Mare  (rb  A iSunby  Trt\ayos)%  the  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  between  the  island  of  Crete 
and  the  N.  coast  of  Africa. 

Libyphoenlcea  (AtSuQoiviKtt,  Atfo^o/purff),  a 
term  applied  to  the  people  of  those  parU  of  N. 
Africa,  in  which  the  Phoenicians  had  founded  co- 
lonies, and  especially  to  the  inhabitanU  of  the 
Phoenician  cities  on  the  coast  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory : it  is  derived  from  the  fact  thnt  these 
people  were  a mixed  race  of  the  Libyan  natives 
with  the  Phoenician  settlers. 
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Libyssa  ( AlSvaaa  : J/erekeA  ?),  a town  of  Bi- 
thy  nia,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Astacenus,  W.  of  Nicomedia.  celebrated  as  the 
place  where  the  tomb  of  Hannibal  was  to  be  seen. 

Licates  or  Lic&tli,  a people  of  Vindelicia  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  river  Liens  or  Licia  (Lech),  one 
of  the  fiercest  of  the  Yindelician  tribes. 

Lichades  (Aix&bts:  Ponticoneti ).  3 small  islands 
between  Euboea  and  the  coast  of  Locris,  called 
Scarphia.Cnrcsa.And  Phocaria.  See  Lichas,  No.  1. 

Lichas  (Afx**).  L An  attendant  of  Hercules, 
brought  his  master  the  poisoned  garment,  which 
destroyed  the  hero.  [See  p.  310,  b.]  Hercules,  in 
anguish  and  wrath,  threw  Lichas  into  the  sea,  and 
the  Lichodian  islands  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  him.  — 2.  A Spartan,  son  of 
Arcesilaus,  was  proxenus  of  Argos,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
was  famous  throughout  Greece  for  his  hospitality, 
especially  in  his  entertainment  of  strangers  at  the 
Gymnopaedia. 

Licia  or  Liens.  [Licatis.] 

Licinla.  1.  A Vestal  virgin,  accused  of  incest, 
together  with  2 other  Vestals,  Aemilia  and  Marcia, 

B.  c.  114.  L.  Metellus,  the  pontifex  maximus, 
condemned  Aemilia,  but  acquitted  Licinia  and 
Marcia.  The  Acquittal  of  the  2 last  caused  such 
dissatisfaction  that  the  people  appointed  L.  Cassius 
Longinus  to  investigate  the  matter ; and  he  con- 
demned both  Licinia  and  Marcia.  — 2.  Wife  of 

C.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  celebrated  tribune. 
— 3.  Daughter  of  Crassus  the  orator,  and  wife  of 
the  younger  Marias. 

Licinia  Gens,  a celebrated  plebeian  house,  to 
which  belonged  C.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo,  whose 
exertions  threw  open  the  consulship  to  the  ple- 
beians. Its  most  distinguished  families  at  a later 
time  were  those  of  Crassus,  Lucullus  and 
Murrna.  There  were  likewise  numerous  other 
surnames  in  the  gens,  which  are  also  given  in 
their  proper  places. 

Licinius.  L C.  Licinius  Calvus,  surnamed 
Stolo,  which  he  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the  care 
with  which  he  dug  up  the  shoots  that  sprang  up 
from  the  roots  of  his  vines.  He  brought  the  contest 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  to  a happy 
termination,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  Rome's 
greatness.  He  was  tribune  of  the  people  from  b.c. 
376  to  367,  and  was  faithfully  supported  in  his 
exertions  by  his  colleague  L.  Sextius.  The  laws 
which  he  proposed  were  : 1.  That  in  future  no 
more  consular  tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but 
that  consuls  should  be  elected,  one  of  whom  should 
always  be  a plebeian.  2.  That  no  one  should 
possess  more  than  500  jugera  of  the  public  land, 
or  keep  upon  it  more  than  100  head  of  large  and 
500  of  small  cattle.  3.  A law  regulating  the  affairs 
between  debtor  and  creditor.  4.  That  the  Sibylline 
books  should  l>e  entrusted  to  a college  of  ten  men 
( decemviri),  half  of  whom  should  be  plebeians. 
These  rogations  were  passed  after  a most  vehement 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patricians,  and 
L.  Sextius  was  the  first  plebeian  who  obtained  the 
consulship,  366.  Licinius  himself  was  elected 
twice  to  the  consulship,  364  and  361.  Some  years 
later  he  was  accused  by  M.  Popilius  Lamas  of 
having  transgressed  his  own  law  respecting  the 
amount  of  public  land  which  a person  might  pos- 
sess. He  was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine.  — 2.  C.  Licinius  Macer,  an  annalist 
and  an  orator,  was  a man  of  praetorian  dignity. 
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who,  when  impeached  (66)  of  extortion  by  Cicero, 
finding  that  the  verdict  was  against  him,  forthwith 
committed  suicide  before  the  formalities  of  the  trial 
were  completed,  and  tbns  averted  the  dishonour 
and  loss  which  would  have  been  entailed  upon 
his  family  by  a public  condemnation  and  by  the 
confiscation  of  property  which  it  involved.  His 
jinnales  commenced  with  the  very  origin  of  the 
city,  and  extended  to  21  books  at  least  ; but  how 
far  he  brought  down  his  history,  is  unknown.— 
3.  C.  Liciniua  Macer  Calvua,  son  of  the  last,  a 
distinguished  orator  and  poet,  was  born  in  82,  and 
died  about  47  or  46,  in  his  35th  or  36th  year. 
His  most  celebrated  oration  was  delivered  against 
Yatinius,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero,  when  he 
was  only  27  years  of  age.  So  powerful  was  the 
effect  produced  by  this  speech,  that  the  accused 
started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading,  and  pas- 
sionately exclaimed,  **  Rogo  vos,  judices,  mun,  si 
iste  disertus  est,  ideo  me  damnari  oportcat?"  His 
poems  were  full  of  wit  and  grace,  and  possessed 
sufficient  merit  to  be  classed  by  the  aucients  with 
those  of  Catullus.  His  elegies,  especially  that 
on  the  untimely  death  of  his  mistress  Quint  ilia, 
have  been  warmly  extolled  by  Catullus,  Pro- 
pertius, and  Ovid.  Calvus  was  remarkable  for 
the  shortness  of  his  stature,  and  hence  the  vehe- 
ment action  in  which  he  indulged  while  pleading 
was  in  such  ludicrous  contrast  with  his  insignificant 
person,  that  even  his  friend  Catullus  has  not  bc$n 
able  to  resist  a joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  | 
as  the  “ Salapu  train  disertum,”  “ the  eloquent 
Tom  Thumb," 

Liciniua,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  307 — 3*24, 
whose  full  name  was  Publics  Flavius  Galerius 
Valerius  Licinianus  Licinius.  He  was  a Da- 
cian peasant  by  birth,  and  the  early  friend  and  com- 
panion in  arms  of  the  emperor  Galerius,  by  whom 
be  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  invested 
with  the  command  of  the  Illyrian  provinces  at 
Carmentum,  on  the  11th  of  November,  a.  d.  307. 
Upon  the  death  of  Galerius  in  311,  he  concluded 
a peaceful  arrangement  with  Maximixus  II.,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  Hellespont  and  the  Bosporus 
were  to  form  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires.  In 
313  he  married  at  Milan,  Constantin,  the  sister  of 
Constantine,  and  in  the  same  year  set  out  to  en- 
counter Maximinus,  who  had  invaded  his  dominions. 
Maxi  minus  w as  defeated  by  Licinius  near  Ile- 
raclea,  and  died  a few  months  afterwards  at 
Tarsus,  Licinius  and  Constantine  were  now  the 
only  emperors,  and  each  was  anxious  to  obtain  the 
undivided  sovereignty.  Accordingly  war  broke 
out  between  them  in  315.  Licinius  was  defeated 
at  Cibalis  in  l’annonia,  and  afterwards  at  Adri- 
anople,  and  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by 
ceding  to  Constantine  Greece,  Macedonia,  and 
lllyricum.  This  peace  lasted  about  9 years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  hostilities  were  renewed. 
The  great  battle  of  Adrinople  (July,  323),  fol- 
lowed by  the  reduction  of  Byzantium,  and  a second 
great  victory  achieved  near  Chalcedon  (September), 
placed  Licinius  at  the  mercy  of  Constantine,  who, 
although  he  spared  his  life  for  the  moment,  and 
merely  sentenced  him  to  an  honourable  imprison- 
ment at  Thessalonica,  soon  found  a convenient  pre- 
text for  putting  him  to  death,  324. 

Licinus.  1.  A Gaul  by  birth,  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  war,  and  became  a slnvc  of  Julius  Caesar, 
whose  confidence  he  gained  so  much  os  to  be  made 
bis  dispensator  or  steward.  Caesar  gave  him  his 
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freedom.  He  also  gained  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
who  appointed  him  in  at  15,  governor  of  his 
native  country,  Gaul.  By  the  plunder  of  Gaul 
and  by  other  means,  he  acquired  enormous  wealth, 
and  hence  his  name  is  frequently  coupled  with 
that  of  Crassus.  He  lived  to  sec  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  — 2.  The  barber  (tonaor)  Licinus  spoken 
of  by  Horace  ( Art  Fo'iL  301),  must  have  been  a 
different  person  from  the  preceding,  although  iden- 
tified by  the  Scholiast  — 3.  Clddius  Licinus,  a 
Roman  annalist,  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of 
the  first  century  B.  C.,  wrote  the  history  of  Rome 
from  its  capture  by  the  Gauls  to  his  own  time. 
This  Clodius  is  frequently  confounded  with  Q. 
Claudius  Qundrigarius.  [Quadrigarius.]  — 4. 
L.  Porcius  Licinus,  plebeian  aedile,  210,  and 
praetor  207,  when  he  obtained  Cisalpine  Gaul  as 
his  province.  — 5.  L.  Porcius  Licinus.  praetor 
193,  with  Sardinia  as  his  province,  and  consul 
184,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Ligu- 
rians.—6.  Porcius  licinus,  an  ancient  Roman 
poet,  who  probably  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
2nd  century  b.  c. 

Licymnla,  spoken  of  by  Horace  (Carm.  ii.  12, 

1 3,  seq.),  is  probably  the  same  as  Terentia,  the 
wife  of  Maecenas. 

Licymnluj  (A iKvurios).  1.  Son  of  Elcctryon 
and  the  Phrygian  slave  Mideo,  and  consequently 
half-brother  of  Alcmene.  He  was  married  to 
Perimede,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Oeonus,  Argeus,  and  Melas.  He  was  a friend  of 
Hercules,  whose  son  Tlepolemus  slew  him,  accord- 
ing to  some  unintentionally,  and  according  to 
others  in  a fit  of  anger.  — 2.  Of  Chios,  a distin- 
guished dithyrambic  poet,  of  uncertain  date.  Some 
writers  place  him  before  Simonides  ; but  it  is  per- 
haps more  likely  that  he  belonged  to  the  later 
Athenian  dithyrambie  school  about  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  B.  c.  — 3.  Of  Sicily,  a rhetorician,  the 
pupil  of  Gorgias,  and  the  teacher  of  Polus. 

Lide  (Ai8u),  a mountain  of  Cnria,  above  Pedasus. 

Q.  Ligarius,  was  legate,  in  Africa,  of  C.  Considius 
Longus,  who  left  him  in  command  of  the  province, 
B.C.  50.  Next  year  (49)  Ligurius  resigned  the 
government  of  the  province  into  the  hands  of 
L.  Attius  Varus.  Ligarius  fought  under  Varus 
against  Curio  in  49,  and  against  Caesar  himself  in 
46.  After  the  buttle  of  Thapsua,  Ligarius  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Adrumetum  ; his  life  was  spared, 
but  he  was  banished  by  Caesar.  Meantime,  a 
public  accusation  was  brought  against  Ligarius  by 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero.  The  case  was  pleaded  before 
Caesar  himself  in  the  forum.  Cicero  defended 
Ligarius  in  a speech  still  extant,  in  which  ho 
maintains  that  Ligarius  had  as  much  claims  to  the 
mercy  of  Caesar,  as  Tubero  and  Cicero  himself. 
Ligarius  was  pardoned  by  Caesar,  who  was  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  the  Spanish  war.  The 
speech  which  Cicero  delivered  in  his  defence  was 
subsequently  published,  and  was  much  admired. 
Ligarius  joined  the  conspirators,  who  assassinated 
Caesar  in  44.  Ligarius  and  his  2 brothers  perished 
in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs  in  43. 

Liger  or  Ligeris  (Loire),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Gaul,  rises  in  M.  Cevenna,  flows  through 
the  territories  of  the  Arvemi,  Aedui,  and  Cnrnu- 
tes,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  between  the  territories 
of  the  Namnetes  and  Pictones. 

Liguria  (u  Arywrriir^,  n Ai*yv<rrfnj),  a dis- 
trict of  Italy,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  hounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Varus,  and  the  Maritime 
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Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Transalpine  Gaul, 
on  the  S.  E.  by  the  river  Macra,  which  separated 
it  from  Etruria,  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Po,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Mare  Ligusticum.  The  country  is 
very  mountainous  and  unproductive,  as  the  Maritime 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  run  through  the  greater 
part  of  it.  The  mountains  run  almost  down  to  the 
coast,  leaving  only  space  sufficient  for  a road,  which 
formed  the  highway  from  Italy  to  the  S.  of  Gaul. 
The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  was  the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle.  The  numerous  forests 
on  the  mountains  produced  excellent  timber,  which, 
with  the  other  products  of  the  country,  was  ex- 
ported from  Genua,  the  principal  town  of  the 
country.  The  inhabitants  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  Ligyes  (Alyvts)  and  Ligystlni  (Atyvtrrt- 
vol)  and  by  the  Romans  Ligilres  (Sing.  Ligus, 
more  rarely  Ligur).  They  were  in  early  times  a 
powerful  and  widely  extended  people ; but  their 
origin  is  uncertain,  some  writers  supposing  them  to 
be  Celts,  others  Iberuns,  and  others  again  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Siculians,  or  most  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ligurians 
at  one  time  inhabited  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul  as  well 
as  the  country  afterwards  called  Liguria,  and  that 
they  had  possession  of  the  whole  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhone  to  Pisae  in  Etruria.  The 
Greeks  probably  became  acquainted  with  them 
first  from  the  Samians  and  Phocacans,  who  visited 
their  coasts  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  ; and  so 
powerful  were  they  considered  at  this  time  that 
Hesiod  names  them,  along  with  the  Scythians  and 
Ethiopians,  as  one  of  the  chief  people  of  the  earth. 
Tradition  also  related  that  Hercules  fought  with 
the  Ligurians  on  the  plain  of  stones  near  Massilia  ; 
and  even  a writer  so  late  as  Eratosthenes  gave  the 
name  of  Ligystice  to  the  whole  of  the  W.  peninsula 
of  Europe.  So  widely  were  they  believed  to  be 
spread  that  the  Ligyes  in  Germany  and  Asia  were 
supposed  to  be  a branch  of  the  same  people.  The 
Ligurian  tribes  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
Lrgurts  Transalpini  and  Cisalpini.  The  tribes  which 
inhabited  the  Maritime  Alps  were  called  in  general 
A I pin  i,  and  also  Cupp  tali  or  Comati,  from  their 
custom  of  allowing  their  hair  to  grow  long.  The 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  Apennines  were  called 
Montani.  The  names  of  the  principal  tribes  were : 
— on  the  W.  side  of  the  Alps,  the  Salves  or 
Salluvu,  OxYBif,  and  Dkciatks  ; on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Alps,  the  Intbmklu,  Inga  uni  and 
Apuani  near  the  coast,  the  Vauiknni.  Salassi 
and  Taurini  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Po,  and 
the  Lakvi  and  Marisci  N.  of  the  Po.  — The 
Ligurians  were  small  of  stature,  but  strong,  active, 
and  brave.  In  early  times  they  served  as  merce- 
naries in  the  armies  of  tbe  Carthaginians,  and 
subsequently  they  carried  on  a long  and  fierce 
struggle  with  the  Romans.  Their  country  was 
invaded  for  the  first  time  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c. 
238;  but  it  was  not  till  after  tbe  termination  of  the 
2nd  Punic  war  and  the  defeat  of  Philip  and  An- 
tiochus  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  devote  their 
energies  to  the  subjugation  of  Liguria.  It  was 
many  years  however  before  the  whole  country  was 
finally  subdued.  Whole  tribes,  such  as  the  Apuani, 
were  transplanted  to  Samniura,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  Roman  colonists.  The  country  was 
divided  between  the  provinces  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  and  Gallia  Cisalpina  ; and  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  and  of  the  succeeding  emperors,  the 
tribes  in  the  mountains  were  placed  under  the 
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government  of  an  imperial  procurator,  called  Pro* 
curator  or  Prarfeclut  Alpium  Maritimarum. 

Ligusticum  Mare,  the  name  originally  of  the 
whole  sea  S.  of  Gaul  and  of  the  N.W.  of  Italy, 
but  subsequently  only  the  E.  part  of  this  sea,  or 
the  Gulf  cf  Genoa,  whence  later  writers  speak 
only  of  a Sinus  Ligusticu*. 

Lilaea  (AfAcua:  AxAaiewf),  an  ancient  town,  in 
Phocis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus. 

Lilybaeum  (A i\u€aiov : Marsala),  a town  in 
the  \V.  of  Sicily,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  situ- 
ated on  a promontory  of  the  same  name  (C.  Boeo 
or  di  Marsala ),  opposite  to  the  Prom.  Hermaeum 
or  Mercurii  ( C, . Don)  in  Africa,  she  space  between 
the  2 being  the  shortest  distance  between  Sicily 
and  Africa.  The  town  of  Lilybaeum  was  founded 
by  the  Carthaginians  about  b.  c.  397,  and  was 
made  the  principal  Carthaginian  fortress  in  Sicily. 
It  was  surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  by  a 
trench  60  feet  wide  and  40  feet  deep.  On  the 
destruction  of  Selinus  in  249,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter  city  were  transplanted  to  Lilybaeum, 
which  thus  became  still  more  powerful.  Lily- 
baeum was  besieged  by  the  Romans  in  the  1st 
Punic  war,  but  they  were  unable  to  take  it ; and 
they  only  obtained  possession  of  it  by  the  treaty 
of  peace.  Under  the  Romans  Lilybaeum  continued 
to  be  a place  of  importance.  At  Marsala,  which 
occupies  only  the  S.  half  of  the  ancient  town,  there 
are  the  ruins  of  a Roman  aqueduct,  and  a few 
other  ancient  remains. 

Limaea,  Limia,  Lunins,  Belion  (Lima),  a 
river  in  Gallaecia  in  Spain,  between  the  Durius 
and  the  Minius,  which  flowed  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  It  was  also  called  the  river  of  Forget- 
fulness (6  rrjs  Afjfbjj,  Flu  mm  Oblivionis)  ; and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  Turduli 
and  the  Celts  on  one  occasion  lost  here  their  com- 
mander, and  forgot  the  object  of  their  expedition. 
This  legend  was  so  generally  believed  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Brutus  Calhucus  could  induce 
his  soldiers  to  cross  the  river,  when  he  invaded 
Gallaecia,  b.  c.  136.  On  the  hanks  of  this  river 
dwelt  a small  tribe  called  Limici. 

Limltes  Romani,  the  name  of  a continuous  series 
of  fortifications,  consisting  of  castles,  walls,  earthem 
ramparts,  and  the  like,  which  tbe  Romans  erected 
along  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  to  protect  their 
possessions  from  the  attacks  of  the  Germans. 

Limnae  (A ipvai,  A ipyaios).  L A town  in 
Hessen  ia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  with  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  who  was  hence  sumamed  Lim- 
natis.  This  temple  was  common  to  the  people  of 
both  countries  ; and  tbe  outrage  which  the  Met- 
senian  youth  committed  against  some  Lacedae- 
monian maidens,  who  were  sacrificing  at  this 
temple,  was  the  occasion  of  the  1st  Mestenian 
war.  Limnae  was  situated  in  the  Ager  Denthe- 
liatia,  which  district  was  a subject  of  constant 
dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Mes- 
senians  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Messenian 
independence  by  Epaminondas.  — 2.  A town  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus  on  the  Hellespont,  not 
far  from  Sestus,  founded  by  the  Milesians.  — 3. 
See  Sparta. 

Limnaea  (Aiuraia ; Aipvcuos),  a town  in  the 
N.  of  A cam  an  i a,  on  the  road  from  Argos  Atnphi- 
lochicum  to  Stmtos,  and  near  the  Ambracian  gulf, 
| on  which  it  had  a harbour. 

I limnaea,  Limnetes,  Limnegenes  (AiuraLa 
I (of),  Ai/iv^TTjf  (if),  Aipnyysr^f),  L e.  inhabiting 
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6r  bom  in  a lake  or  marsh,  a surname  of  several 
divinities  who  were  believed  either  to  have  sprung 
from  a lake,  or  who  had  their  temples  near  a lake. 
Hence  we  find  this  surname  given  to  Dionysus 
at  Athens,  and  to  Artemis  at  various  places. 

Limonum.  [Pictons*.] 

LImyra  (rk  Alavpa : Ru.  N.  of  Phimekn  ?),  a 
city  in  the  S.E.  of  Lycia,  on  the  river  Limyrus, 
20  stadia  from  its  mouth. 

LImjfraa  (Ainvpos  : Phinelea  9),  a river  of  Lycia, 
flowing  into  the  bay  IV*.  of  the  Sacrum  Protnon- 
torium  ( Phineka  Buy)  : navigable  as  fur  up  as  Li- 
ft! YR  a.  The  recent  travellers  differ  as  to  whether 
the  present  river  Phineka  is  the  Lirayra  or  its  tri- 
butary the  Arycandos. 

Lindum  ( Lincoln ),  a town  of  the  Coritani,  in 
Britain,  on  the  road  from  Londinium  to  Eboracura, 
and  a Roman  colony.  The  modem  name  Lincoln 
has  been  formed  out  of  Lindum  Colonia. 

Lindui  (Alvtioi : Aluftoi : Limb,  Ru.),  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  Dorian  colonics  on  the  Asiatic  coast. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  {II.  ii.  656),  with  its 
kindred  cities,  Ialysus  and  Camirus.  These  3 cities, 
with  Cos.  Cnidus,  and  Halicarnassus,  formed  the 
original  Hexapolis,  in  the  S.W.  comer  of  Asia 
Minor.  Lindus  stood  upon  a mountain  in  a dis- 
trict abounding  in  vines  and  figs,  and  had  2 cele- 
brated temples,  one  of  Athena  surnamed  AivJfa, 
and  one  of  Hercules.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Cleobulus,  one  of  the  7 wise  men.  It  retained 
much  of  its  consequence  even  after  the  foundation 
of  Rhodes.  Inscriptions  of  some  importance  have 
lately  be  n fonnd  in  its  Acropolis. 

Lmgonea.  1.  A powerful  people  in  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  whose  territory  extended  from  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Vogesus  and  the  sources  of  the  Ma- 
trons and  Mosa,  N.  as  far  as  the  Treriri,  and  S.  as 
far  as  the  Sequani,  from  whom  they  were  separated 
by  the  river  Arar.  The  emperor  Otho  gave  them 
the  Roman  franchise.  Their  chief  town  was  An- 
dematurinum,  afterwards  Lingonea  (Ixwyrrs).  — 
2.  A branch  of  the  above  mentioned  people,  who 
migrated  into  Cisalpine  Gaul  along  with  the  Boii, 
ana  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  latter.  [Boii.]  They 
dwelt  E.  of  the  Boii  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  sea  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ravenna. 

Lin  tern  um.  [Litrrnum.] 

Linos  (Aivos),  the  personification  of  a dirge  or 
lamentation,  and  therefore  described  as  a son  of 
Apollo  by  a Muse  (Calliope,  or  by  Psamathe  or 
Chalciope),  or  of  Amphimarus  by  Urania.  Both 
Argos  and  Thebes  claimed  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
An  Argive  tradition  related,  that  Linus  was  exposed 
by  his  mother  after  his  birth,  and  was  brought  up 
by'  shepherds,  but  was  afterwards  tom  to  pieces 
by  dogs.  Pnamathe's  grief  at  the  occurrence  be- 
trayed her  misfortune  to  her  father,  who  condemn  'd 
her  to  death.  Apollo,  indignant  at  the  father's 
cruelty,  visited  Argos  with  a plague  ; and,  in  obe- 
dience to  an  oracle,  the  Argivrs  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  Psamathe  and  Linus  by  means  of  sacri- 
fices. Matrons  and  virgins  sang  dirges  which  were 
called  A /roc.  According  to  a Boeotian  tradition 
Linus  was  killed  by  Apollo,  because  he  had  ventured 
upon  a musical  contest  with  the  god  ; and  every 
year  before  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Muses,  a 
funeral  sacrifice  was  offered  to  him.  and  dirges 
(Aim)  were  sung  in  his  honour.  His  tomb  was 
claimed  by  Argos  and  by  Thebes,  and  likewise  by 
Chalcis  in  Euboea.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the 
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difficulty  of  reconciling  the  different  mythuses 
about  Linus,  that  the  Thebans  thought  it  necessary' 
to  distinguish  between  an  earlier  and  later  Linus  ; 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  instructed  Hercules  in 
music,  but  to  have  been  killed  by  the  hero.  In 
the  time  of  the  Alexandrine  grammarians  Linus 
was  considered  as  the  author  of  apocryphal  works, 
in  which  the  ejroloita  of  Dionysus  were  described. 

Lip&ra  and  Liparentes  Insulae.  [A  kodak.] 

Lip&ris  (Anropii),  a small  river  of  Cilicia,  flow- 
ing past  Solo#. 

Liquentla  {Livenza),  a river  in  Venetia  in  the 
N.  of  Italy  between  Altinum  and  Concordia,  which 
flowed  into  the  Sinus  Tetgestinns. 

LIris  ( GurigHano ),  more  anciently  called  Clanis, 
or  Glanis,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  central 
Italy,  rises  in  the  Apennines  W.  of  lake  Fucinus, 
flows  first  through  the  territory  of  the  Marsi  in  a 
S.  E.-ly  direction,  then  turns  S.W.  near  Sura,  and 
at  last  flows  S.  E.  into  the  Sinus  Caietanus  near 
Mintumne,  forming  the  boundary’  between  Latium 
and  Campania.  Its  stream  was  sluggish,  whence 
the  **  Liris  quieta  aqua  " of  Horace  ( Cami . i.  31). 

Lissus  {Aurois : Alcorn,  Aura*  in).  1.  {Ales- 
«o),  a town  in  the  S.  of  Dalmatia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Drilon,  founded  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse, h.  c.  385.  It  was  situated  on  a hill  near  the 
coast,  and  possessed  a strongly  fortified  acropolis, 
called  Acrolissua,  which  was  considered  impreg- 
nable. The  town  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Illyrians,  and  was  eventually  colonized  by 
the  Romans. — 2.  A small  river  in  Thrace  W.  of 
the  Hcbrus. 

Liata  {S.  Anatogliu),  a town  of  the  Sabines,  S. 
of  Reate,  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the 
Aborigines,  from  which  they  were  driven  out  by 
the  Sabines,  who  attacked  them  in  the  night. 

Li  tana  Silva  (Silva  di  Luge),  a large  forest  on 
the  Apennines  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  S.  E.  of  Mutina, 
in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls, 
B.C.  ‘216. 

Liternum  or  Linteraum  ( Pairia ),  a town  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Claniut  or  Glanis,  which  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  takes  the  name  of  Liternns  {Pairia  or 
Cfamio),  and  which  flows  through  a marsh  to  the 
N.  of  the  town  called  Literna  Pains.  The  town 
was  made  a Roman  colony  B.C.  194,  and  was 
recolonized  by  Augustus.  It  was  to  this  place 
that  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  retired,  when  the 
tribunes  attempted  to  bring  him  to  trial,  and  hero 
he  is  Baid  to  have  died.  His  tomb  wns  shown  at 
Liternum  ; but  some  maintained  that  he  was 
buried  in  the  family*  sepulchre  near  the  Porta 
Capena  at  Rome. 

Livia.  1.  Sister  of  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the  cele- 
brated tribune,  B.C.  91,  was  married  first  to 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  by  whom  she  had  Cato  Uticensis, 
and  subsequently  to  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  by  whom 
she  had  a daughter,  Servilia,  the  mother  of  M. 
Brutus,  who  killed  Caesar.— 2.  Livia  Brasilia, 
the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus  Claudianus  [Drusus, 
No.  3],  was  married  first  to  Tib.  Claudius  Nero  ; 
and  afterwards  to  Augustus,  who  compelled  her 
husband  to  divorce  her,  B.  c.  38.  She  had  already* 
borne  her  husband  one  son,  the  future  emperor 
Tiberius,  and  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with 
Augustus  was  6 months  pregnant  with  another, 
who  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Drusus. 
She  never  had  any  children  by  Augustus,  but  she 
retained  his  affections  till  his  death.  It  was  gene- 
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rally  believed  that  she  caused  C.  Caesar  and  L.  Caesar, 
the  2 grandsons  of  Augustus  to  be  poisoned,  in  order 
to  secure  the  succession  for  her  own  children  ; and 
she  was  even  suspected  of  having  hastened  the 
death  of  Augustus.  On  the  accession  of  her  son 
Tiberius  to  the  throne,  she  at  first  attempted  to 
obtain  an  equal  share  in  the  government  ; but  this 
the  jealous  temper  of  Tiberius  would  not  brook. 
He  commanded  her  to  retire  altogether  from  public 
affairs,  and  soon  displayed  even  hatred  towards 
her.  When  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  he  re- 
fused to  visit  her.  She  died  in  a.  d.  29,  at  the 
age  of  8*2  or  86.  Tiberius  took  no  part  in  the 
funeral  rites,  and  forbade  her  consecration,  which 
had  been  proposed  by  the  senate.  — 3.  Or  Livilla, 
the  daughter  of  Drusus  senior  and  Antonia,  and 
the  wife  of  Drusus  junior,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  She  was  seduced  by  Sejanus,  who  per- 
suaded her  to  poison  her  husband,  a.  d.  23.  Her 
guilt  was  not  discovered  till  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  8 
years  afterwards,  31.— 4.  Julia  Livilla,  daughter 
of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  [Julia,  No.  7.] 

Livla  Gena,  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious houses  among  the  Roman  nobility.  The 
Livii  obtained  8 consulships,  2 censorships,  3 tri- 
umphs, a dictatorship,  and  a mastership  of  the  horse. 
The  most  distinguished  families  are  those  of 
Drusus  and  Salinator. 

Livlus,  T.,  the  Roman  historian,  was  born  at 
Patavium  ( Padua ).  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  B.C.  59. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been 
spent  in  Rome,  but  he  returned  to  his  native  town 
before  his  death,  which  happened  at  the  age  of  76, 
in  the  4th  year  of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  17.  We  know 
that  he  was  married,  and  that  he  had  at  least  2 
children,  a son  and  a daughter,  married  to  L.  Ma- 
gius,  a rhetorician.  His  literary  talents  secured 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Augustus  ; he  be- 
came a person  of  consideration  at  court,  and  by  his 
advice  Claudius,  afterwards  emperor,  was  induced 
in  early  life  to  attempt  historical  composition  ; but 
there  i9  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that  Livy  acted 
as  preceptor  to  the  young  prince.  Eventually  his 
reputation  rose  so  high  and  became  so  widely  dif- 
fused, that  a Spaniard  travelled  from  Cadiz  to 
Rome,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  beholding  him, 
and  having  gratified  his  curiosity  in  this  one  par- 
ticular, immediately  returned  home.  The  great 
and  only  extant  work  of  Livy  is  a History  of 
Rome,  termed  by  himself  Annates  (xliii.  13),  ex- 
tending from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the 
death  of  Drusus,  M.C.  9,  comprised  in  142  books. 
Of  these  35  have  descended  to  us  ; but  of  the 
whole,  with  the  exception  of  2,  we  possess  Epitomes , 
which  must  have  been  drawn  up  by  one  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  his  subject.  By  some  they 
have  been  ascribed  to  Livy  himself,  by  others  to 
Florus  ; but  there  is  nothing  in  the  language  or 
context  to  warrant  either  of  these  conclusions  ; 
and  external  evidence  is  altogether  wanting.  From 
the  circumstance  that  a short  introduction  or  pre- 
face is  found  at  the  beginning  of  books  1,  21,  and 
31,  and  that  each  of  these  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  an  important  epoch,  the  whole  work  has 
been  divided  into  decades , containing  10  books 
each  ; but  the  grammarians  Priscian  and  Diomedes, 
who  quote  repeatedly  from  particular  books,  never 
allude  to  any  such  distribution.  The  commence- 
ment of  book  xli.  is  lost,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
remarkable  crisis  at  this  place  which  invalidates 
one  part  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  antiquity 
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of  the  arrangement  The  1st  decade  (bks.  i — x.) 
is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  city  to  the  year  b.  c.  294,  when  the 
subjugation  of  the  Samnites  may  be  said  to  have 
been  completed.  The  2nd  decade  (bks.  xi — xx.) 
is  altogether  lost  It  embraced  the  period  from 
294  to  219.  comprising  an  account,  among  other 
matters,  of  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  the 
first  Punic  war.  The  3rd  decade  (bks.  xxi — 
xxx.)  is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  219 
to  201,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  The  4th  decade  (bks.  xxxi — xl.)  is  entire, 
and  also  one  half  of  the  5th  (bks.  xli — xlv.).  These 
15  books  embrace  the  period  from  201  to  167,  and 
develope  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  in  Macedonia,  Greece  and  Asia,  ending 
with  the  triumph  of  Acmilhis  Paulus.  Of  the 
remaining  books  nothing  remains  except  incon- 
siderable fragments,  the  most  notable  being  a few 
chapters  of  the  91st  book,  concerning  the  fortunes 
of  Sertorius.  The  composition  of  such  a vast  work 
necessarily  occupied  many  yean  ; and  we  find 
indications  which  throw  some  light  upon  the 
epochs  when  different  sections  were  composed. 
Thus  in  book  first  (c.  19)  it  is  stated  that  the 
temple  of  Janus  had  been  closed  twice  only  since 
the  reign  of  Numa,  for  the  first  time  in  the  con- 
sulship of  T.  Manlius  (b.c.  235),  a few  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war  ; for  the 
second  time  by  Augustus  Caesar,  after  the  battle 
of  Actium,  in  29.  But  we  know  that  it  was  shut 
again  by  Augustus  after  the  conquest  of  the  Can- 
tabrians, in  25  ; and  hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
first  book  must  have  been  written  between  the 
years  29  and  25.  Moreover,  since  the  last  book 
contained  an  account  of  the  death  of  Drusus,  it 
is  evident  that  the  task  roust  have  been  spread 
over  17  years,  and  probably  occupied  a much  longer 
time.  — The  style  of  Livy  may  be  pronounced 
almost  faultless.  The  narrative  nows  on  in  a calm, 
but  strong  current ; the  diction  displays  richness 
without  heaviness,  and  simplicity  without  tameness. 
There  is,  moreover,  a distinctness  of  outline  and  a 
warmth  of  colouring  in  all  his  delineations,  whether 
of  living  men  in  action,  or  of  things  inanimate, 
which  never  fail  to  call  up  the  whole  scene  before 
our  eyes. — In  judging  of  the  merits  of  Livy  as  an 
historian,  we  are  bound  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
end  which  he  proposed  to  himself  No  one  who 
reads  Livy  with  attention  can  suppose  that  he  ever 
conceived  the  project  of  drawing  up  a critical  history 
of  Rome.  His  aim  was  to  offer  to  his  countrymen  a 
clear  and  pleasing  narrative,  which,  while  it  gratified 
their  vanity,  should  contain  no  startling  improba- 
bilities nor  gross  amplifications.  To  effect  this  pur- 
pose  he  studied  with  care  the  writings  of  some  of 
his  more  celebrated  predecessors  on  Roman  history. 
Where  his  authorities  were  In  accordance  with 
each  .other,  he  generally  rested  satisfied  with  this 
agreement ; where  their  testimony  was  irrecon- 
cilcablc,  he  was  content  to  point  out  their  want  of 
harmony,  and  occasionally  to  offer  an  opinion  on 
their  comparative  credibility.  But,  in  no  case  did 
he  ever  dream  of  ascending  to  the  fountain  head. 
He  never  attempted  to  test  the  accuracy  of  his 
authorities  by  examining  monuments  of  remote 
antiquity,  of  which  not  a few  were  accessible  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  metropolis.  Thus,  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  he  had  never  read  the  Leges 
Regiac,  nor  the  Commentaries  of  Servius  Tullius, 
nor  even  the  Licinian  Rogations  ; and  that  he  had 
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never  consulted  the  vast  collection  of  decrees  of  the 
senate,  ordinances  of  the  plebs,  treaties  and  other 
state  papers,  which  were  preserved  in  the  city. 
Nay  more,  he  did  not  consult  even  all  the  au- 
thors to  whom  he  might  have  resorted  with 
advantage,  such  as  the  Annals  and  Antiquities  of 1 
Varro,  and  the  Origines  of  Cato.  And  even  those 
writers  whose  authority  he  followed,  he  did  not 
use  in  the  most  judicious  manner.  He  seems  to 
hare  performed  his  task  piecemeal.  A small  section 
was  taken  in  hand,  different  accounts  were  com- 
pared, and  the  most  plausible  was  adopted  ; the 
same  system  was  adhered  to  in  the  succeeding 
portions,  so  that  each  considered  by  itself,  without 
reference  to  the  rest,  was  executed  with  care  ; but 
the  witnesses  who  were  rejected  in  one  place  were 
admitted  in  another,  without  sufficient  attention 
being  paid  to  the  dependence  and  the  connection 
of  the  events.  Hence  the  numerous  contradictions 
and  inconsistencies  which  have  been  detected  by 
sharp-eyed  critics.  Other  mistakes  also  are  found 
in  abundance,  arising  from  his  want  of  anything 
like  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  from  his 
never  having  acquired  even  the  elements  of  the 
military  art,  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  above  all,  from  his  singular  ignorance 
of  geography.  But  while  we  fully  acknowledge 
these  defects  in  Livy,  we  cannot  admit  that  his 
general  good  faith  has  ever  been  impugned  with 
any  show  of  justice.  We  are  assured  (Tacit.  Ann. 
iv.  34)  that  he  was  fair  and  liberal  upon  matters 
of  contemporary  history ; we  know  that  he  praised 
Cassius  and  Brutus,  that  his  character  of  Cicero 
was  a high  eulogium,  and  that  he  spoke  so  warmly 
of  the  unsuccessful  leader  in  the  great  civil  war, 
that  he  was  sportively  styled  a Pompeian  by 
Augustus.  It  is  true  that  in  recounting  the  do- 
mestic strife  which  agitated  the  republic  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  he  represents  the  plebeians  and 
their  leaders  in  the  most  unfavourable  light  But 
this  arose,  not  from  any  wish  to  pervert  the  truth, 
but  from  ignorance  of  the  exact  relation  of  the 
contending  parties.  It  is  manifest  that  he  never 
can  separate  in  his  own  mind  the  spirited  plebeians 
of  the  infant  commonwealth  from  the  base  and 
venal  rabble  which  thronged  the  forum  in  the  days 
of  Marius  and  Cicero ; while  in  like  manner  he 
confounds  those  bold  and  honest  tribunes,  who 
were  the  champions  of  liberty,  with  such  men  as 
Satuminus  or  Sulpiciut,  Clodius  orVatinius. — There 
remains  one  topic  to  which  we  must  advert.  W e 
are  told  by  Quintilian  (L  3.  § 56,  viii.  1.  § 3) 
that  Atinius  Pollio  had  remarked  a certain  Pata- 
vinity  in  Livy.  Scholars  have  given  themselves  a 
vast  deal  of  trouble  to  discover  what  this  term 
may  indicate,  and  various  hypotheses  have  been 
propounded  ; but  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
atory,  it  is  evident  that  Pollio  must  have  intended 
to  censure  some  provincial  peculiarities  of  expres- 
sion, which  we,  at  all  events,  are  in  no  position  to 
detect.  The  best  edition  of  Livy  is  by  Draken- 
borch,  Lugd.  Bat.  1738—46,  7 vols.  4to.  There 
is  also  a valuable  edition,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, by  Alchefski,  Berol.  8vo.  1841,  seq. 

Livlus  Andronlcus.  [Andronicus.] 

Iix,  Liza,  Liz  us  (A/{,  Af£o,  At{ot : Al-Araish), 
a city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  in 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name  : 
it  was  a place  of  some  commercial  importance. 

Loeri,  sometimes  called  Locrenses  by  the 
Romans,  the  inhabitants  of  Locris  (tj  A onpis), 
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were  an  ancient  people  in  Greece,  descended  from 
the  Leleges,  with  which  some  Hellenic  tribes  were 
intermingled  at  a very  early  period.  They  were, 
however,  in  Homer's  time  regarded  as  Hellenes  ; 
and  according  to  tradition  even  Deucalion,  the 
founder  of  the  Hellenic  race,  was  said  to  have 
lived  in  Locris  in  the  town  of  Opus  or  Cynos.  In 
historical  times  the  Locrians  were  divided  into  2 
distinct  tribes,  differing  from  one  another  in  cus- 
toms, habits  and  civilisation.  Of  these  the  Eastern 
Locrians,  called  Epicncmidii  and  Opuntii,  who 
dwelt  on  the  E.  coast  of  Greece  opposite  the  island 
of  Euboea,  were  the  more  ancient  and  more 
civilised  ; while  the  Western  Locrians,  called 
Ozolae,  who  dwelt  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  were  a 
colony  of  the  former,  and  were  more  barbarous. 
Homer  mentions  only  the  E.  Locrians.  At  a later 
time  there  was  no  connexion  between  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Locrians  ; and  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  we  find  the  former  siding  with  the  Spartans, 
and  the  latter  with  the  Athenians.  — 1.  Eastern 
Locris,  extended  from  Thessaly  and  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  along  the  coast  to  the  frontiers  of 
Boeotia,  and  was  bounded  by  Doris  and  Phocis 
on  the  W.  It  was  a fertile  and  well  cultivated 
country.  The  N.  part  was  inhabited  by  the  Loeri 
Epicnemldli  (’Exucinjfillltoi),  who  derived  their 
name  from  Ml  Cnemis.  The  S.  part  was  inhabited 
by  the  Loeri  Opuntii  OOsroforioi),  who  derived 
their  name  from  their  principal  town,  Opus.  The 
two  tribes  were  separated  by  Daphnus,  a small 
slip  of  land,  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  Phocie. 
These  two  tribes  are  frequently  confounded  with 
one  another  ; and  ancient  writers  sometimes  use 
the  name  either  of  Epicnemidii  or  of  Opuntii 
alone,  when  both  tribes  are  intended.  The  Epic- 
uemidii  were  for  a long  time  subject  to  the  Pho- 
cians,  and  were  included  under  the  name  of  the 
latter  people  ; whence  the  name  of  the  Opuntii 
occurs  more  frequently  in  Greek  history.  — 2. 
Western  Locris,  or  the  country  of  the  Loeri 
Oz5i&e  (*0$Aeu),  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Doris,  on  the  W.  by  Actolia,  on  the  E.  by  Phocis, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  origin 
of  the  name  of  Ozolae  is  uncertain.  The  ancients 
derived  it  either  from  the  undressed  skins  worn  by 
the  inhabitants,  or  from  14  to  smell,”  on 

account  of  the  great  quantity  of  asphodel  that 
grew  in  their  country,  or  from  the  stench  arising 
from  mineral  springs,  beneath  which  the  centaur 
Nessus  is  said  to  have  been  buried.  The  country 
is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  unpro- 
ductive. Ml  Corax  from  Aetolia,  and  Mt.  Par- 
nassus from  Phocis,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  it. 
The  Loeri  Ozolae  resembled  their  neighbours,  the 
Aetolians,  both  in  their  predatory  habits  and  in 
their  mode  of  warfare.  They  were  divided  into 
several  tribes,  and  are  described  by  Thucydides  as 
a rude  and  barbarous  people,  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  From  B.C.  315  they  be- 
longed to  the  Aetolian  League.  Their  chief  town 
was  Ampbissa. 

Loeri  Epizephyrli  (Aonpot  *Esrt{ty6piei:  Motta 
di  Burxano\  one  of  the  most  ancient  Greek 
cities  in  Lower  Italy,  was  situated  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Bruttium,  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium, 
from  which  it  was  said  to  have  derived  its  sur- 
name Epizephyrii,  though  others  suppose  this 
name  given  to  the  place,  simply  because  it  lay  to 
the  W.  of  Greece.  It  was  founded  by  the  Locrians 
from  Greece,  a.  c,  683.  Strabo  expressly  says  that  it 
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was  founded  by  the  Ozolae,  and  not  by  the  Opuntii, 
as  most  writers  related  ; but  his  statement  is  not 
so  probable  as  the  common  one.  The  inhabitants 
regarded  themselves  a*  descendants  of  Ajax  Oileus  ; 
and  as  he  resided  at  the  town  of  Narvx  among 
the  Opuntii,  the  poets  gave  the  name  of  Narycia 
to  Locris  (Ov.  Met.  xv.  703),  and  called  the 
founders  of  the  town  the  Xarycii  Locri  (Virg. 
Acn.  iii.  399).  For  the  same  reason  the  pitch  of 
Bruttiura  is  frequently  called  Xarycia  (VTirg. 
Georg.  ii.  438).  Locri  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  laws,  which  were  drawn  up  by 
Zaleucus  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
[ZalxucI’k.]  The  town  enjoyed  great  prosperity 
down  to  the  time  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  who 
resided  here  for  some  years  after  his  expulsion 
from  Syracuse,  and  committed  the  greatest  atro- 
cities against  the  inhabitants.  It  suffered  much  in 
the  wars  against  Pyrrhus,  and  in  the  2nd  Punic  war. 
The  Romans  allowed  it  to  retain  its  freedom  and 
its  own  constitution,  which  was  democratical ; but 
it  gradually  sunk  in  importance,  and  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  later  times.  Near  the  town  was  an 
ancient  and  wealthy  temple  of  Proserpina. 

Locosta,  or,  more  correctly,  Lucusta,  a woman 
celebrated  for  her  skill  in  concocting  poisous.  She 
was  employed  by  Agrippina  in  poisoning  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  and  by  Nero  for  despatching  Bri- 
tannicus.  She  was  rewarded  by  Nero  with  ample 
estates  ; but  under  the  emperor  Galba  she  was 
executed  with  other  malefactors  of  Nero's  reign. 

Lollla  Paulina,  granddaughter  of  M.  Lollius, 
mentioned  below,  and  heiress  of  his  immense 
wealth.  She  was  married  to  C.  Meramius  Regulus ; 
but  on  the  report  of  her  grandmother's  beauty,  the 
emperor  Caligula  sent  for  her,  divorced  her  from 
her  husband,  and  married  her,  but  soon  divorced 
her  again.  After  Claudius  bad  put  to  death  his 
wife  Messalina,  Lollia  was  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  vacancy,  but  she  was  put  to  death  by  means 
of  Agrippina. 

Lollianus  (AoWtay6s\  a celebrated  Greek 
sophist,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
was  a native  of  Ephesus,  arid  taught  at  Athens. 

Lolling.  1.  M.  Lollius  Palicinus,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  n.  c.  71,  and  an  active  opponent  of  the 
aristocracy.  — 2.  M.  Lollius,  consul  21,  and 
governor  of  Gaul  in  1 6.  He  w as  defeated  by  some 
German  tribes  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Lollius 
was  subsequently  appointed  by  Augustus  as  tutor 
to  his  grandson,  C.  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  the  East.  B.C.  2.  Here  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  C.  Caesar,  and  is  said  in  consequence 
to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.  Horace 
addressed  an  Ode  (iv.  9)  to  Lollius,  and  2 Epistles 
(i.  2,  18)  to  the  eldest  son  of  Lollius. 

Londinium,  also  called  Oppidtun  Londinieuse 
Lundinium  or  Londinum  (London),  the  capital 
of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  was  situated  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Thames  in  the  modern  Southwark, 
though  it  afterwards  spread  over  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  pro- 
bably because  his  line  of  march  led  him  in  a dif- 
ferent direction  ; and  its  name  first  occurs  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  a flourish- 
ing and  populous  town,  much  frequented  by  mer- 
chants, id  though  neither  a Roman  colony  nor  a 
inunicipium.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Britons  under 
Boadicen,  a.  u.  62,  the  Roman  governor  Sue- 
tonius Paulinus  abandoned  Londininm  to  the 
enemy,  who  massacred  the  inhabitants  and  plun- 
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dered  the  town.  From  the  effects  of  this  devas- 
tation it  gradually  recovered,  and  it  appears  again 
as  an  important  place  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius.  It  was  surrounded  with  a wall  and  ditch 
by  Constantine  the  Great  or  Theodosius,  the 
Roman  governor  of  Britain  ; and  about  this  time 
it  was  distinguished  by  the  surname  of  Augusta, 
whence  some  writers  have  conjectured  that  it  was 
then  made  a colony.  Londinium  had  now  extended 
so  much  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  that  it 
was  called  at  this  period  a town  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  new 
quarter  was  both  larger  and  more  populous  than 
the  old  part  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river.  The  wall 
built  by  Constantine  or  Theodosius  was  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  river,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  com- 
menced at  a fort  near  the  present  site  of  the  tower, 
and  to  have  been  continued  along  the  Minories.  to 
Cripplegate,  Newgate  and  Ludgatc.  London  was 
the  central  point,  from  which  aU  the  Roman  roads 
in  Britain  diverged.  It  possessed  a Milliarium. 
Aureum,  from  which  the  miles  on  the  roads  were 
uumbered  ; and  a fragment  of  this  Milliarium,  the 
celebrated  London  Stone,  may  be  seen  affixed  to 
the  wall  of  St.  Swithin's  Church  in  Cannon  Street. 
This  is  almost  the  only  monument  of  the  Roman 
Londinium  still  extant,  with  the  exception  of 
coins,  tesselated  pavements,  and  the  like,  which 
have  been  found  buried  under  the  ground. 

Long&nus  (St.  Lucia),  a river  in  the  N.  E.  of 
Sicily  between  Myiac  and  Tyndaris,  on  the  banks 
of  which  Hieron  gained  a victory  over  the  Ma- 
mertines. 

Longinus,  a distinguished  Greek  philosopher  and 
grammarian  of  the  3rd  century  of  our  era.  H is  ori- 
ginal name  seems  to  have  been  Dionysius  ; but  he 
also  boro  the  name  of  Dionysius  Dmginus,  Cassius 
Jxtng  intis,  or  Dionysius  Cassius  Longinus , probably 
because  either  he  or  one  of  his  ancestors  bad 
received  the  Roman  franchise  through  the  in- 
fluence of  some  Cassius  Longinus.  The  place  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain ; he  was  brought  up  with  care  by 
his  uncle  Fronto,  who  taught  rhetoric  at  Athens, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  a 
native  of  that  city.  He  afterwards  visited  many 
countries,  and  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
illustrious  philosophers  of  his  age,  such  as  Ara- 
monius  Saccaa,  Origen  the  disciple  of  Ammoniua, 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Christian  writer, 
Plotinus,  and  Amelius.  He  was  a pupil  of  the 
2 former,  and  wns  an  adherent  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  ; but  instead  of  following  blindly  the 
system  of  Ammonius,  he  went  to  the  fountain- 
head, and  mndc  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  works  of  Plato.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he 
opened  a school,  which  was  attended  by  numerous 
pupils,  among  whom  the  moat  celebrated  was  Por- 
phyry. He  seems  to  have  taught  philosophy  and 
criticism,  ns  well  as  rhetoric  and  grammar  ; and 
the  extent  of  his  information  was  so  great,  that  he 
was  called  ua  living  library”  and  “a  walking 
museum.”  After  spending  a considerable  part  of 
his  life  at  Athens  he  went  to  the  East,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Zenobia,  of  Palmyra, 
who  made  him  her  teacher  of  Greek  literature. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband  Odenathus  Lon- 
ginus became  her  principal  adviser.  It  was  mainly 
through  his  advice  that  sho  threw  off  her  alle- 
giance to  the  Roman  empire.  On  her  capture  by 
Aurelian  in  273,  Longinus  was  put  to  death  by 
the  emperor.  LoDginus  was  unquestionably  the 
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greatest  philosopher  of  hi*  age.  He  wns  a man  of 
excellent  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  extensive 
knowledge.  His  work  on  the  Sublime  (n *p\  ttyeuf), 
a great  part  of  which  is  still  extant,  surpasses  in 
oratorical  power  every  thing  written  after  the  time 
of  the  Greek  orator*.  There  is  scarcely  any  work 
in  the  range  of  ancient  literature  which,  inde- 
pendent of  its  excellence  of  style,  contains  so  many 
exquisite  remarks  upon  oratory,  poetry,  and  good 
taste  in  general.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is 
by  VVeitke,  Lips.  1809,  8vo.,  reprinted  in  London, 
1820.  Longinus  wrote  many  other  works,  both  rhe- 
torical and  philosophical,  all  of  which  have  perished. 

Longinus,  Cassius.  [Cassius.] 

Longobardi.  [Laxgobardi.] 

Long  ilia  ( Longulftnus  : Boon  Riposo),  a town 
of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  not  far  from  Corioli,  and 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Antium,  but  destroyed 
by  the  Homans  at  an  early  period. 

Longus  (A«Jt7oj),  a Greek  sophist,  of  uncertain 
date,  but  not  earlier  than  the  4th  or  5th  century 
of  our  era,  is  the  author  of  an  erotic  work,  entitled 
WotpsviKoer  ri v Kara  A d<pviv  xal  XA Aifr,  or  Pas- 
toral ia  de  Daphnide  el  Chloc,  written  in  pleasing 
and  elegant  prose.  The  best  editions  are  by  Vil- 
Joison,  Paris,  1778;  Schaefer,  Lips.  1803;  and 
Passow,  Lips.  1811. 

Ldp&dflsa  (Ai rudSowra  : Lampedusa),  an  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  between  Melita  {Malta) 
and  the  coast  of  Byzacium  in  Africa. 

Lorlum  or  Lorii,  a small  place  in  Etruria  with 
an  imperial  villa,  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Rome  on  the 
Via  Aurelia,  where  Antoninus  Pius  was  brought 
up,  and  where  he  died. 

Ldrjfma  (rd  A thpvpa : Aplotheki , Ru.),  a city 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  close  to  the  promontory  of 
Cynossema  {C.  Aloupo\  opposite  to  Ialysus  in 
Rhodes,  the  space  between  the  two  being  about 
the  shortest  distance  between  Rhodes  and  the 
coast  of  Caria. 

Lotif,  a nymph,  who,  to  escape  the  embraces  of 
Priapus,  was  metamorphosed  into  a tree,  called 
after  her  Lotus.  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  347.) 

Lotdph&gi  (Awrcxpdyot,  i.  e.  lotus-eaters).  Ho- 
mer, in  the  Odymy,  represents  Ulysses  as  coming 
in  hi*  wanderings  to  a coast  inhabited  by  a people 
who  fed  upon  a fruit  called  lotus,  the  taste  of  which 
was  so  delicious  that  every  one  who  eat  it  lost  all 
wish  to  return  to  his  native  country,  but  desired  to 
remain  there  with  the  Lotophagi,  and  to  eat  the 
lotus  (Orf.  ix.  94).  Afterwards,  in  historical 
times,  the  Greeks  found  that  the  people  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  and  especially 
about  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  used  to  a great  extent,  as 
an  article  of  food,  the  firuit  of  a plant,  which  they 
identified  with  the  lotus  of  Homer,  and  they  called 
these  people  Lotophngi.  To  this  day,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  same  part  of  the  coast  of  Tunis  and 
Tripoli  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant  which  is  supposed  I 
to  be  the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  and  drink  a wine 
made  from  its  juice,  as  the  ancient  Lotophagi  are  I 
also  said  to  have  done.  This  plant,  the  Zizyphus  1 
Lotus  of  the  botanists  (or  jujube-tree),  is  a prickly  1 
branching  shrub,  with  fruit  of  the  size  of  a wild- 
plum,  of  a saffron  colour  and  a sweetish  taste.  The 
ancient  geographers  also  place  the  Lotophagi  in  the 
large  island  of  Meninx  or  Lotophagitis  ( Jerbah ), 
adjacent  to  this  coast.  They  carried  on  a commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Egypt  and  with  the  interior 
of  Africa,  by  the  very  same  caravan  routes  which 
are  used  to  the  present  day. 
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Loxlas  (Ao|far),  a surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
by  some  from  his  intricate  and  ambiguous  oracles 
(Ad£a),  but  better  from  Aeysu',  as  the  prophet  or 
interpreter  of  Zeus. 

Loxo  (A o{<£),  daughter  of  Boreas,  one  of  the 
Hyperborean  maidens,  who  brought  the  worship 
of  Artemis  to  Delo*,  whence  the  name  is  also  used 
as  a surname  of  Artemis  herself. 

Lua,  also  called  Lua  mater  or  Lua  Saturni, 
one  of  the  early  Italian  divinities,  whose  worship 
was  forgotten  in  later  times.  It  may  be  that  she 
was  the  same  as  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn  ; but  all 
we  know  of  her  is,  that  sometimes  the  arms  taken 
from  a defeated  enemy  were  dedicated  to  her,  and 
burnt  as  a sacrifice,  with  a view  of  averting  calamity. 

Luca  (Lucensis:  Lucca),  a Ligurian  city  in 
Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  and  on 
the  river  Ausus,  N.  E.  of  Pisae.  It  was  included 
in  Etruria  by  Augustus ; but  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  it  was  the  most  S.-ly  city  in  Liguria,  and 
belonged  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  made  a Roman 
colony,  b.  c.  177.  The  amphitheatre  of  Lucca 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  modem  town  in  a state  of 
tolerable  preservation,  and  its  great  size  proves  the 
importance  and  populousness  of  the  ancient  city. 

Luc&nla  (LucAnus),  a district  in  Lower  Italy, 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Campania  and  Sam- 
nium,  on  the  E.  by  Apulia  and  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,  on  the  S.  bv  Bruttium,  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  Tyrrhene-sea,  tnu*  corresponding  for  the  most 
part  to  the  modem  provinces  of  Principato , CV- 
teriore  and  Basilicata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
It  was  separated  from  Campania  by  the  river 
Silarus,  and  from  Bruttium  by  the  river  Laus,  and 
it  extended  along  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  from  Thurii 
to  Metapontura.  The  country  is  mountainous,  a* 
the  Apennines  run  through  the  greater  part  of  it  ; 
but  towards  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  there  is  an 
extensive  and  fertile  plain.  Lucania  was  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  pastures  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  28)  ; and  its 
oxen  were  the  finest  and  largest  in  Italy.  Hence, 
the  elephant  was  at  first  called  by  the  Romans  a 
Lucan  inn  ox  {Lucas  bos).  The  swine  also  were 
very  good  ; and  a peculiar  kind  of  sausages  was 
celebrated  at  Rome  under  the  name  of  Lucanica. 
The  coast  of  Lucania  was  inhabited  chiefly  by 
Greeks,  whose  cities  were  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing. The  most  important  were  Metapontum, 
Hkraclka,  Thurii,  Buxentum,  Elea  or  Ve- 
lia,  Posidonia  or  Pabstum.  The  interior  of 
the  country  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Chones 
and  Oenotrians.  The  Lucanians  proper  were  8am- 
nites,  a brave  and  warlike  race,  who  left  their 
mother-country  and  settled  both  in  Lucania  and 
Bruttium.  They  not  only  expelled  or  subdued 
the  Oenotrians,  but  they  gradually  acquired  pos- 
session of  most  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  396  ns  the  allies 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  his  wnr  against  Thurii. 
They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  after  Pyrrhus 
had  left  Italy.  Before  the  2nd  Punic  war  their 
forces  consisted  of  30,000  foot  and  3000  horse ; 
but  in  the  course  of  this  war  their  country  was 
repeatedly  laid  waste,  and  never  recovered  its 
former  prosperity. 

Lue&nus,  M.  Annaeus,  usually  called  Lucan, 
a Roman  poet,  was  bom  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  a.  n. 
39.  His  father  was  L.  Annaeus  Mella,  a brother 
of  M.  Seneca,  the  philosopher.  Lucan  was  carried 
to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  where  his  education  a as 
superintended  by  the  most  eminent  preceptors  of 
cc  3 
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the  day.  His  talents  developed  themselves  at  a 
very  early  age,  and  excited  such  general  admiration 
as  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  who,  unable  to 
brook  competition,  forbade  him  to  recite  in  public. 
Stung  to  the  quick  by  this  prohibition  Lucan  em- 
barked in  the  famous  conspiracy  of  Piso,  was  be- 
trayed, and,  by  a promise  of  pardon,  was  induced 
to  turn  informer.  He  began  by  denouncing  his 
own  mother  Acilia  (or  Atilia),  and  then  revealed 
the  rest  of  his  accomplices  without  reserve.  But 
he  received  a traitor’s  reward.  After  the  more 
important  victims  had  been  despatched,  the  em- 
peror issued  the  mandate  for  the  death  of  Lucan 
who,  finding  escape  hopeless,  caused  his  veins  to 
be  opened.  When,  from  the  rapid  effiision  of 
blood,  he  felt  his  extremities  becoming  chill,  he 
began  to  repeat  aloud  some  verses  which  he  had 
once  composed,  descriptive  of  a wounded  soldier 
perishing  by  a like  death,  and,  with  these  lines 
upon  his  lips,  expired  a.  n.  65,  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age.  Lucan  wrote  various  poems,  the  titles  of 
which  are  preserved,  but  the  only  extant  production 
is  an  heroic  poem,  in  10  books,  entitled  Phanalia , 
in  which  the  progress  of  the  struggle  between 
Caesar  and  Pompev  is  fully  detailed,  the  events, 
commencing  with  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  being 
arranged  in  regular  chronological  order.  The  I Oth 
book  is  imperfect,  and  the  narrative  breaks  off 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  Alexandrian  war, 
but  we  know  not  whether  the  conclusion  has  been 
lost,  or  whether  the  author  ever  completed  his 
task.  The  whole  of  what  we  now  possess  was 
certainly  not  composed  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
different  parts  do  not  by  any  means  breathe  the 
same  spirit.  In  the  earlier  portions  we  find  liberal 
sentiments  expressed  in  very  moderate  terms,  ac- 
companied by  open  and  almost  fulsome  flattery  of 
Nero  ; but,  as  we  proceed,  the  blessings  of  freedom 
are  loudly  proclaimed,  and  the  invectives  against 
tyranny  are  couched  in  language  the  most  offensive, 
evidently  aimed  directly  at  the  emperor.  The 
work  contains  great  beauties  and  great  defects.  It 
is  characterised  by  copious  diction,  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  a bold  and  masculine  tone  of  thought ; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  disfigured  by  extrava- 
gance, far-fetched  conceits,  and  unnatural  similes. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat. 
17*28  ; by  Burmann,  1740  ; and  by  Weber,  Lips. 
1821—1831. 

Lucdnus,  Ocellus.  [Ocellus.] 

Lucceius.  L L.,  an  old  friend  and  neighbour  of 
Cicero.  His  name  frequently  occurs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Cicero’s  correspondence  with  Atticus, 
with  whom  Lucccius  had  quarrelled.  Cicero  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  his  two  friends.  In  b.  c.  63 
Lucceius  accused  Catiline  ; and  in  60  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  along  with  Julius 
Caesar,  who  agreed  to  support  him  ; but  he  lost 
his  election  in  consequence  of  the  aristocracy  bring- 
ing in  Bibulus,  as  a counterpoise  to  Caesar's  in- 
fluence. Lucceius  seems  now  to  have  withdrawn 
from  public  life  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
literature.  He  was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  compo- 
sition of  a contemporaneous  history  of  Rome,  com- 
mencing with  the  S)cial  or  Manic  war.  In  55  he 
had  nearly  finished  the  history  of  the  Social  and  of 
the  first  Civil  war,  when  Cicero  wrote  a most  urgent 
letter  to  his  friend,  pressing  him  to  suspend  the 
thread  of  his  history,  and  to  devote  a separate 
work  to  the  period  from  Catiline's  conspiracy  to 
Cicero's  recall  from  banishment  [ad  Fam,  t,  12). 
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Lucceius  promised  compliance  with  his  request,  but 
he  appears  never  to  have  written  the  work.  On 
the  breaking  wit  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he  espoused 
the  side  of  Pompey.  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned by  Caesar  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
continued  to  live  on  friendly  terras  with  Cicero.— 
2.  C.,  sumamed  Hirrus,  of  the  Pupinian  tribe, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  53,  proposed  that  Pompey 
should  be  created  dictator.  In  52  he  was  a can- 
didate with  Cicero  for  the  augurship,  and  in  the 
following  year  a candidate  with  M.  Cadius  for  the 
aedileship,  but  he  foiled  in  both.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  he  joined  Pompey.  Ho 
was  sent  by  Pompey  as  ambassador  to  Orodes, 
king  of  Parthia,  but  be  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  Parthian  king.  He  was  pardoned  by  Caesar 
after  the  battle  of  Phamlia,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

Lucenses  Callaici,  one  of  the  2 chief  tribes  of 
the  Callaici  or  Oallaeci  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarraconentis,  derived  their  name  from  their  town 
Lucas  Augusti. 

Lucentum  (Alicante\  a town  of  the  Contestant 
on  the  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

Lucerla  (Lucerinus  : Lucera ),  sometimes  called 
SucSrfa,  a town  in  Apulia  on  the  borders  of 
Samnium,  S.  W.  of  Arpi,  was  situated  on  a steep 
hill,  and  possessed  an  ancient  temple  of  Minerva. 
In  the  war  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  it  was 
first  taken  by  the  Samnites  (b.c.  321),  and  next 
by  the  Romans  (319)  ; but  having  revolted  to  the 
Samnites  in  314,  all  the  inhabitants  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Romans,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  2500  Roman  colonists.  Having  thus  become 
a Roman  colony,  it  continued  faithful  to  Rome  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  it 
had  greatly  declined  iu  prosperity ; but  it  was  still 
of  sufficient  importance  in  the  3rd  century  to  be 
the  residence  of  the  praetor  of  Apulia. 

Lucianus  (Aotoc «*>*<<*),  usually  called  Lucian, 
a Greek  writer,  born  at  Samosata,  the  capital  of 
Commagene,  in  Syria.  The  date  of  his  birth  and 
death  is  uncertain  ; but  it  has  been  conjectured,  with 
much  probability,  that  he  was  bom  about  a.  n.  120, 
and  he  probably  lived  till  towards  the  end  of  this 
century.  We  know  that  some  of  his  more  cele- 
brated works  were  written  in  the  reign  of  M.  Au- 
relius. Lucian's  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was 
at  first  apprenticed  to  bis  maternal  unde,  who  was 
a statuary.  He  afterwards  became  an  advocate, 
and  practised  at  Antioch.  Being  unsuccessful  in 
this  calling,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  speeches 
for  others,  instead  of  delivering  them  himself.  But 
he  did  not  remain  long  at  Antioch  ; and  at  aa 
early  period  of  his  life  he  set  out  upon  his  travels, 
and  visited  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Gaul.  At  that  period  it  was  customary  for  pro- 
fessors of  the  rhetorical  art  to  proceed  to  different 
cities,  where  they  attracted  audiences  by  their 
displays,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  musicians  or 
itinerant  lecturers  in  modem  time*.  He  appears 
to  have  acquired  a good  deal  of  money  as  well  as 
fame.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  pro- 
bably about  his  40th  year,  he  abandoned  the  rhe- 
torical profession,  the  artifices  of  which,  he  tells 
us,  were  foreign  to  his  temper,  the  natural  enemy 
of  deceit  and  pretension.  He  now  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  the  composition  of  his  works.  He 
still,  however,  occasionally  travelled  ; for  it  appears 
that  he  was  in  Achaia  and  Ionia  about  the  dose  ot 
the  Parthian  war,  160 — 165  ; on  which  occasion, 
too,  he  seems  to  have  visited  Olympia,  and  beheld 
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the  self-immolation  of  Peregrinui.  About  the 
year  170,  or  a little  previously,  he  visited  the 
false  oracle  of  the  impostor  Alexander,  ill  Paphla- 
gonio.  Late  in  life  he  obtained  the  office  of  procu- 
rator of  part  of  Egypt,  which  office  was  probably 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  emperor  Commodus. 
The  nature  of  Lucian's  writings  inevitably  procured 
him  many  enemies,  by  whom  he  has  been  painted 
in  very  black  colours.  According  to  Suidas  he 
was  sumamed  the  Blasphemer*  and  was  tom  to 
pieces  by  dogs,  as  a punishment  for  his  impiety  ; 
but  on  this  account  no  reliance  can  be  placed. 
Other  writers  state  that  Lucian  apostatised  from 
Christianity  ; but  there  is  no  proof  in  support  of 
this  charge  ; and  the  dialogue  entitled  Philopatris , 
which  would  appear  to  prove  that  the  author  had 
once  been  a Christian,  was  certainly  not  written 
by  Lucian,  and  was  probably  composed  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  — As  many  as  82 
works  have  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Lucian  ; but  some  of  these  are  spurious.  The 
most  important  of  them  are  his  iJktlogues.  They 
are  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit,  and  are  treated 
in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  style,  from  se- 
riousness down  to  the  broadest  humour  and  buf- 
foonery. Their  subjects  and  tendency,  too,  vary 
considerably  ; for  while  some  are  employed  in 
attacking  the  heathen  philosophy  and  religion, 
others  are  mere  pictures  of  manners  without  any 
polemic  drift  Our  limits  only  allow  us  to  men- 
tion a few  of  the  more  important  of  these  Dia- 
logues : — The  Dialogues  of  the  Gods , 26  in  number, 
consist  of  short  dramatic  narratives  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  incidents  in  the  heathen  mythology. 
The  reader,  however,  is  generally  left  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  from  the  story,  the  author  only 
taking  care  to  pnt  it  in  the  most  absurd  point  of 
view. — In  the  Jupiter  Cbnvicted  a bolder  style  of 
attack  is  adopted  ; and  the  cynic  proves  to  Ju- 
piter's face,  that  every  thing  being  under  the  do- 
minion of  fate,  he  has  no  power  whatever.  As  this 
dialogue  shows  Jupiter's  want  of  power,  so  the 
Jupiter  the  Tragedian  strikes  at  his  very  existence, 
and  that  of  the  other  deities.  — The  Vitarum 
Audio , or  Sale  of  the  Philosopher s,  is  an  attack 
upon  the  ancient  philosophers.  In  this  humourous 
piece  the  heads  of  the  different  sects  are  put  up  to 
sale,  Hermes  being  the  auctioneer.  — The  Fisher- 
man is  a sort  of  apology  for  the  preceding  piece, 
and  may  be  reckoned  among  Lucian's  best  dia- 
logues. The  philosophers  are  represented  as  having 
obtained  a day's  life  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ven- 
geance upon  Lucian,  who  confesses  that  he  has 
borrowed  the  chief  beauties  of  his  writings  from 
them. — The  Banquet , or  the  Lapithae , is  one  of 
Lucian's  most  humourous  attacks  on  the  philoso- 
phers. The  scene  is  a wedding  feast,  at  which  a 
representative  of  each  of  the  principal  philosophic 
sects  is  present  A discussion  ensues,  which  set s all 
the  philosophers  by  the  ears,  and  ends  in  a pitched 
battle. — The  Nigrinus  is  also  an  attack  on  philo- 
sophic pride  ; but  its  main  scope  is  to  satirise  the 
Romans,  whose  pomp,  vain- glory,  and  luxury,  are 
unfavourably  contrasted  with  the  simple  habits  of 
the  Athenians.  — The  more  miscellaneous  class  of 
Lucian's  dialogues,  in  which  the  attacks  upon  my- 
thology and  philosophy  are  not  direct  but  incidental, 
or  which  are  mere  pictures  of  manners*  contains 
some  of  his  best  At  the  head  must  be  placed 
Timon*  which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  Lucian's 
masterpiece.  — The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead  are 
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perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Lucian's  works. 
The  subject  affords  great  scope  for  moral  reflection, 
and  for  satire  on  the  vanity  of  human  pursuits. 
Wealth,  power,  beauty,  strength,  not  forgetting 
the  vain  disputations  of  philosophy,  afford  the  ma- 
terials. Among  the  moderns  these  dialogues  have 
been  imitated  bv  Fontenelle  and  Lord  Lyttelton. 
— The  Iearo-M cnipptts  is  in  Lucian's  best  rein, 
and  a master-piece  of  Aristophanic  humour.  Me- 
nippus*  disgusted  with  the  disputes  and  pretensions 
of  the  philosophers,  resolves  on  a visit  to  the  stars, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  their  theories 
are  correct.  By  the  mechanical  aid  of  a pair  of 
wings  he  reaehes  the  moon,  and  surveys  thence 
the  miserable  passions  and  quarrels  of  men.  Hence 
he  proceeds  to  Olympus,  and  is  introduced  to  the 
Thunderer  himselt  Here  be  is  witness  of  the 
manner  in  which  human  prayers  are  received  in 
heaven.  They  ascend  by  enormous  ventholes,  and 
become  audible  when  Jupiter  removes  the  covers. 
Jupiter  himself  is  represented  as  a partial  judge, 
and  as  influenced  by  the  largeness  of  the  rewards 
promised  to  him.  At  the  end  he  pronounces  judg- 
ment against  the  philosophers,  and  threatens  in  4 
days  to  destroy  them  all.  — Charon  is  a very  ele- 
gant dialogue,  but  of  a graver  turn  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Charon  visits  the  earth  to  see  the  course 
of  life  there,  and  what  it  is  that  always  makes  men 
weep  when  they  enter  his  boat  Mercury  acts  as 
his  Cicerone.  — Lucian's  merits  as  a writer  consist 
in  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  ; bis  strong 
common  sense  ; the  fertility  of  his  invention  ; the 
raciness  of  his  humour  ; and  the  simplicity  and 
Attic  grace  of  his  diction.  There  was  abundance 
to  justify  his  attacks,  in  the  systems  against  which 
they  were  directed.  Y et  he  establishes  nothing  in 
their  stead.  His  aim  is  only  to  pull  down  ; to 
spread  a universal  scepticism.  Nor  were  his 
assaults  confinrd  to  religion  and  philosophy,  but 
extended  to  every  thing  old  and  venerated,  the 
poems  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the  history  of 
Herodotus.  — The  best  editions  of  Lucian  are  by 
Hemsterhuis  and  Reitz,  Amst  1743,  4 vols.  4 to.  ; 
by  Lehman,  Lips.  1821 — 1831,  9 vols.  8vo.  ; and 
by  Dindorf,  with  a Latin  version,  but  without  notes, 
Paris,  1840,  8vo. 

Lucifer  or  Phosphorus  (+i#<T<p6pos,  also  by  the 
poets  'E»<r$>dpof  or  +afo<p6pos),  that  is,  the  briuger 
oflight,  is  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus,  when  seen 
in  the  morning  before  sunrise.  The  same  planet 
was  called  Hesperus,  Vesperugo,  Vesper,  Noctifer , 
or  Nodumus*  when  it  appeared  in  the  heavens 
after  sunset.  Lucifer  as  a personification  is  called 
a son  of  Astmeus  and  Aurora  or  Eos,  of  Cephnlns 
and  Aurora,  or  of  Atlas.  By  Philonis  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Ceyx.  He  is  also  called 
the  father  of  Daedalion  and  of  the  Hesperides. 
Lucifer  is  also  a surname  of  several  goddesses  of 
light,  as  Artemis,  Aurora,  and  Hecate. 

Lucillus.  L C.,  was  born  at  Sucssa  of  the  Au- 
rnnci,  B.  c.  148.  He  served  in  the  cavalry  under 
Scipio  in  the  Nuraantine  war ; lived  upon  terms  of 
the  closest  familiarity  with  Scipio  and  Laelius;  and 
was  either  the  maternal  grand-uncle,  or,  which  is 
less  probable,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Pompey 
the  Great  He  died  at  Naples,  103,  in  the  46th 
year  of  his  age.  Ancient  critics  agree  thnt,  if  not 
absolutely  the  inventor  of  Roman  satire,  he  was 
the  first  to  mould  it  into  that  form  which  afterwards 
received  full  deveiopement  in  the  hands  of  Horace, 
| Persius,  and  Juvenid.  The  first  of  these  3 great 
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masters,  while  he  censures  the  harsh  versification 
and  the  slovenly  haste  with  which  Lucilius  threw 
off  his  compositions,  acknowledges  with  admiration 
the  fierceness  and  boldness  of  his  attacks  upon  the 
vices  and  follies  of  his  contemporaries.  The  Satires 
of  Lucilius  were  divided  into  30  books.  Upwards 
of  800  fragments  from  these  have  been  preserved, 
but  the  greatest  number  consist  of  isolated  couplets, 
or  single  lines.  It  is  clear  from  these  fragments 
that  his  reputation  for  caustic  pleasantry  was  by  no 
means  unmerited,  and  thAt  in  coarseness  and  broad 
personalities  he  in  no  respect  fell  short  of  the 
licence  of  the  old  comedy,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been,  to  a certain  extent,  his  model.  The 
fragments  were  published  separately,  by  Franciscus 
Dousa,  Lug.  Bat.  4 to.  1597,  reprinted  by  the 
brothers  Volpi,  8vo.  Patav.  1735;  and,  along  with 
Censorinus,  by  the  two  sons  of  Ilavercamp,  Lug. 
Bat.  8vo.  1743.  — 2.  Lucilius  Junior,  probably 
the  author  of  an  extant  poem  in  640  hexameters, 
entitled  Arina,  which  exhibits  throughout  great 
command  of  language,  and  contains  not  a few 
brilliant  passages.  Its  object  is  to  explain  upon 
philosophical  principles,  after  the  fashion  of  Lu- 
cretius, the  causes  of  the  various  physical  pheno- 
mena presented  by  the  volcano.  Lucilius  Junior 
was  the  procurator  of  Sicily,  and  the  friend  to 
whom  Seneca  addresses  his  Epistles,  his  Natural 
Questions,  and  his  tract  on  Providence,  and  whom 
be  strongly  urges  to  select  this  very  subject  of 
Aetna  as  a theme  for  his  muse. 

Lucilla,  Anala,  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
the  younger  Faustina,  was  bom  about  a.  d.  147. 
She  was  married  to  the  emperor,  L.  Venn,  and 
after  his  death  (169)  to  Claudius  Pompeianus.  In 
1 83  she  engaged  in  a plot  against  the  life  of  her 
brother  Commodus,  which,  having  been  detected, 
•he  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Capreae,  and 
there  put  to  death. 

Luelua,  the  goddess  of  light,  or  rather  the  god- 
dess that  brings  to  light,  and  hence  the  goddess 
that  presides  over  the  birth  of  children.  It  was 
therefore  used  as  a surname  of  Juno  and  Diana. 
Lucina  corresponded  to  the  Greek  goddess  I lith  VIA. 

Lucretla,  the  wife  of  L.  Tarquinius  Collatinus, 
whose  rape  by  Sex.  Tarquinius  led  to  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Tarquinius  Snperbus  and  the  establishment 
of  the  republic.  For  details  see  Tarquinius. 

Lucretla  Gens,  originally  patrician,  but  subse- 
quently plebeian  also.  The  surname  of  the  pa- 
trician Lucretii  was  Triciptinus,  one  of  whom,  Sp. 
Lucretius  Triciptinus,  the  father  of  Lucrctia,  was 
elected  consul,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus,  on  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  republic,  B.  c.  509.  The  plebeian 
families  are  known  by  the  surnames  of  Gallus , 
Ofclla , and  VespiUo , but  none  of  them  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  notice. 

Lucretllis,  a pleasant  mountain  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  overhanging  Horace's  villa,  a part 
of  the  modem  Monte  Gennaro. 

T.  Lucretius  Caros,  the  Roman  poet,  respecting 
whose  personal  history,  our  information  is  both 
scanty  and  suspicious.  The  Eusebian  Chronicle 
fixes  k c.  95  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  adding  that 
he  was  driven  mad  by  & love  potion,  that  during 
his  lucid  intervals  he  composed  several  works  which 
were  revised  by  Cicero,  and  that  he  perished  by 
his  own  hand  in  his  44th  year,  b.c.  52  or  51. 
Another  ancient  authority  places  his  death  in  55. 
From  what  source  the  tale  about  the  philtre  may 
have  been  derived  we  know  not;  but  it  is  not  im- 
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probable  that  the  whole  story  was  an  invention  of 
some  enemy  of  the  Epicureans.  Not  a hint  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  which  corroborates  the  assertion 
with  regard  to  the  editorial  labours  of  Cicero.  — 
The  work,  which  has  immortalised  the  name  of 
Lucretius,  is  a philosophical  didactic  poem,  composed 
in  heroic  hexameters,  divided  into  6 books,  con- 
taining  upwards  of  7400  lines,  addressed  to  C. 
Meimnius  Gemellus,  who  was  praetor  in  58,  and  is 
entitled  De  Jterum  Natura.  It  was  probably  pub- 
lished about  57  or  56 ; for,  from  the  way  in  which 
Cicero  speaks  of  it  in  a letter  to  his  brother,  written 
in  55,  we  may  conclude  that  it  had  only  recently 
appeared.  The  poem  has  been  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  a complete  exposition  of  the  religious, 
moral,  and  physical  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  but  this 
is  far  from  being  a correct  description.  Epicurus 
maintained  that  the  unhappiness  and  degradation  of 
mankind  arose  in  a great  degree  from  the  slavish  dread 
which  they  entertained  of  the  power  of  the  gods,  and 
from  terror  of  their  wrath  ; and  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  his  system  was,  that  the  gods,  whose 
existence  he  did  not  deny,  lived  in  the  enjoyment 
of  absolute  peace,  and  totally  indifferent  to  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants.  To  prove  this  position 
i Epicurus  adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  Leucippus, 

| according  to  which  the  material  universe  was  not 
created  by  the  Supreme  Being,  but  was  formed  by 
the  union  of  elemental  particles  which  had  existed 
| from  all  eternity,  governed  by  certain  simple  law's. 
He  further  sought  to  show  that  all  those  striking 
phaenomena  which  had  been  regarded  by  the 
vulgar  as  direct  manifestations  of  divine  power, 
were  the  natural  results  of  ordinary  processes.  To 
state  clearly  and  develope  fully  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  this  philosophy,  in  such  a form  as  might 
render  the  study  attractive  to  his  countrymen,  was 
the  object  of  Lucretius,  his  work  being  simply  an 
attempt  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  history 
or  actual  condition  of  the  world  which  does  not 
admit  of  explanation  without  having  recourse  to 
the  active  interposition  of  divine  beings.  The  poem 
of  Lucretius  has  been  admitted  by  all  modem 
critics  to  be  the  greatest  of  didatic  poems.  The 
most  abstruse  speculations  are  clearly  explained  in 
majestic  verse  ; while  the  subject,  which  in  itself 
was  dry  and  dull,  is  enlivened  by  digressions  of 
matchless  power  and  beauty. — The  best  editions 
are  by  Wakefield,  London,  1796,  3 vols.  4 to„  re- 
printed at  Glasgow,  1813,  4 vols.  8vo.;  and  by 
Forbiger,  Lips.  1828,  12mo. 

Lucrinus  Lac  us,  was  properly  the  inner  part  of 
the  Sinus  Cumanus  or  Puteolanus,  a bay  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  between  the  promontory  Misenum 
and  Puteoli,  running  a considerable  w*ay  inland. 
But  at  a very  early  period  the  Lucrine  lake  was 
separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  bay  by  a dike 
8 stadia  in  length,  which  was  probably  formed 
originally  by  some  volcanic  change,  and  was  sub- 
sequently rendered  more  complete  by  the  work  of 
man.  Being  thus  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
sea,  it  assumed  the  character  of  an  inland  lake, 
and  is  therefore  called  Lacus  by  the  Romans.  Its 
waters  still  remained  salt,  and  were  celebrated  for 
their  oyster  beds.  Behind  the  Lucrine  lake  was 
another  lake  called  Lacus  Avsrkub.  In  the 
time  of  Augustus,  Agrippa  made  a communication 
between  the  lake  Averous  and  the  Lucrine  lake, 
and  also  between  the  Lucrine  lake  and  the  Sinua 
Cumanus,  thus  forming  out  of  the  3 the  celebrated 
Julian  Harbour.  The  Lucrine  lake  was  filled  up 
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by  a volcanic  eruption  in  1538,  when  a conical 
mountain  rose  in  its  place,  called  Monte  Amoco. 
The  Avenius  has  thus  become  again  a separate 
lake,  and  no  trace  of  the  dike  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Gulf  of  Pozzuoli. 

Lucullus,  Licinlus,  a celebrated  plebeian  family. 
1.  L.,  the  grandfather  of  the  conqueror  of  Mithri- 
dates,  was  consul  a.  c.  151,  together  with  A.  Pot- 
tumius  Albinus,  and  carried  on  war  in  Spain  against 
the  Vaccaei.— 2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
praetor  103,  and  carried  on  war  unsuccessfully 
against  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
he  was  accused,  condemned,  and  driven  into  exile. 
— 3.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  celebrated  os 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates.  He  was  probably  bom 
nbout  110.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Marsic  or  Social  war,  and  accompanied  Sulla  as 
his  quaestor  into  Greece  and  Asia,  88.  When  Sulla 
returned  to  Italy  after  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  Mithridates  in  84,  Lucullus  was  left  behind 
in  Asia,  where  he  remained  till  80.  In  79  he  was 
curule  aedile  with  his  younger  brother  Marcus. 
So  great  was  the  favour  at  this  time  enjoyed  by 
Lucullus  with  Sulla,  that  the  dictator,  on  his 
death-bed,  not  only  confided  to  him  the  charge  of 
revising  and  correcting  his  Commentaries,  but  ap- 
pointed him  guardian  of  his  son  Faustus,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Pompey ; a circumstance  which  is  said 
to  have  first  given  rise  to  the  enmity  and  jealousy 
that  ever  after  subsisted  between  the  two.  In  77 
Lucullus  was  praetor,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this 
magistracy  obtained  the  government  of  Africa, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  justice  of 
Jiis  administration.  In  74  he  was  consul  with  M. 
.Aurelius  Cotta.  In  this  year  the  war  with  Mithri- 
•dates  was  renewed,  and  Lucullus  received  the 
conduct  of  it.  He  carried  on  this  war  for  8 years 
■with  gTeat  success.  The  details  are  given  under 
.Mithridates,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
'.here  the  leading  outlines.  Lucullus  defeated  Mi- 
thridates with  great  slaughter,  and  drove  him  out 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  Armenia  with  his  son-in-law 
Tigranes  (71).  He  afterwards  invaded  Armenia, 
defeated  Tigranes,  and  took  his  capital  Tigran ocerta 
(69).  In  the  next  campaign  (68)  ne  again  defeated 
the  combined  forces  of  Mithridates,  and  laid  siege 
to  Nisibis  ; but  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year 
(67),  a mutiny  among  his  troops  compelled  him  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Nisibis,  and  return  to  Poatus. 
Mithridates  had  already  taken  advantage  of  his 
absence  to  invade  Pontus,  and  had  defeated  his 
lieutenants  Fabius  and  Triarius  in  several  successive 
actions.  But  Lucullus  on  his  arrival  was  unable 
to  effect  any  thing  against  Mithridates,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his  troops. 
The  adversaries  of  Lucullus  availed  themselves  of 
so  favourable  an  occasion,  and  a decree  was  passed 
to  transfer  to  Acilius  Glabrio,  one  of  the  consuls 
for  the  year,  the  province  of  Bithynia  and  the 
command  against  Mithridates.  But  Glabrio  was 
wholly  incompetent  for  the  tusk  assigned  him  : on 
arriving  in  Bithynia,  he  made  no  attempt  to  assume 
the  command,  but  remained  quiet  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Koman  province.  Mithridates  mean- 
while ablj*  availed  himself  of  this  position  of  affairs, 
and  Lucullus  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  occupied  by  the  enemy  before  his 
eyes,  without  being  able  to  stir  a step  in  their 
defence.  But  it  was  still  more  galling  to  his  feel- 
ings when,  in  66,  he  was  called  upon  to  resign  the 
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command  to  his  old  rival  Pompey,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Manilian  law  to  supersede  both 
him  and  Glabrio.  Lucullus  did  not  obtain  his 
triumph  till  63,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of 
his  enemies.  He  was  much  courted  by  the  aristo- 
critical  party,  who  sought  in  Lucullus  a rival  and 
antagonist  to  Pompey;  but,  instead  of  putting  him- 
self prominently  forward  as  the  leader  of  a party, 
he  soon  began  to  withdraw  gradually  from  public 
affairs,  and  devote  himself  more  and  more  to  a life 
of  indolence  and  luxury.  He  died  in  57  or  56. 
Previous  to  his  death  he  had  fallen  into  a state  of 
complete  dotage,  so  that  the  management  of  his 
affairs  was  confided  to  his  brother  Marcus.  The 
name  of  Lucullus  is  almost  ns  celebrated  for  the 
luxury  of  his  latter  years  as  for  his  victories  over 
Mithridates.  He  amassed  vast  treasures  in  Asia  ; 
and  these  supplied  him  the  means,  after  his  return 
to  Rome,  of  gratifying  his  natural  taste  for  luxury, 
together  with  an  ostentatious  display  of  magnifi- 
cence. His  gardens  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of 
the  city  were  laid  out  in  a style  of  extraordinary 
splendour  ; but  still  more  remarkable  were  his 
villas  at  Tusculum,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Neapolis.  In  the  construction  of  the  latter,  with 
its  parks,  fish-ponds,  Ac.,  he  had  laid  out  vast  sums 
in  cutting  through  hills  and  rocks,  and  throwing 
out  advanced  works  into  the  sea.  So  gigantic 
indeed  was  the  scale  of  these  labours  for  objects 
apparently  so  insignificant,  that  Pompey  called  him, 
in  derision,  the  Roman  Xerxes.  His  feasts  at  Rome 
itself  were  celebrated  on  a scale  of  inordinate  mag- 
nificence : a single  supper  in  the  hall,  called  that  of 
Apollo,  was  said  to  cost  the  sum  of  50,000  denarii. 
Even  during  his  campaigns  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  had  not  been  forgotten  ; and  it  is  well  known 
that  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  cherries  into 
Italy,  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Cerasus 
in  Pontus.  Lucullus  was  an  enlightened  patron  of 
literature,  and  had  from  his  earliest  years  devoted 
much  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  He  collected 
a valuable  library,  which  was  opened  to  the  free 
use  of  the  literary  public ; and  here  he  himself 
used  to  associate  with  the  Greek  philosophers  and 
literati,  and  would  enter  warmly  iuto  their  meta- 
physical and  philosophical  discussions.  Hence  the 
picture  drawn  by  Cicero  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Academics  was  probably  to  a certain  extent 
taken  from  the  reality.  His  constant  companion 
from  the  time  of  bis  quaestorship  had  been  An- 
tiochus  of  Ascaion,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the 
precepts  of  the  Academic  school  of  philosophy,  to 
which  he  continued  through  life  to  be  attached. 
His  patronage  of  the  poet  Archias  is  well  known. 
He  composed  a history  of  the  Manic  war  in  Greek. 
— 4.  L.  or  M.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Servilia, 
half-sister  of  M.  Cato,  was  a mere  child  at  his 
father's  death.  His  education  was  superintended 
by  Cato  and  Cicero.  After  Caesar's  death,  he 
joined  the  republican  party,  and  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  42.-5.  M.,  brother  of  No.  3,  was 
adopted  by  M.  Terentius  Varro,  and  consequently 
bore  the  names  of  M.  Ter in tils  Varro  Ll- 
c i'll  us.  He  fought  under  Sulla  in  Italy,  82;  was 
curule  aedile  with  his  brother  79;  praetor  77;  and 
consul  73.  After  his  consulship  he  obtained  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Dardanians  and  Bessi,  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  the  Danube.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  obtained 
a triumph,  71.  He  was  a strong  supporter  of  the 
aristocratical  party.  He  pronounced  the  funeral 
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oration  of  his  brother,  but  (lied  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  war,  49. 

LuctLmo.  [Tarquinius.] 

Ludlas.  [Lydias.] 

Lugdunensis  Gallia.  [Gallia.] 

Lngdibiujn  (Lugdunensis).  1.  (Lyon),  the 
chief  town  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a hill  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  (Saone) 
and  the  Rhodanus  (Rhone),  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  fugitives  from  the  town  of  Vienna, 
further  down  the  Rhone.  In  the  year  after 
Caesar's  death  (b.  c.  43)  Lugdunum  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  be- 
came under  Augustus  the  capital  of  the  province, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governor.  Being 
situated  on  two  navigable  rivers,  and  being  con- 
nected with  the  other  parts  of  Gaul  by  roads, 
which  met  at  this  town  as  their  central  point,  it 
soon  became  a wealthy  and  populous  place,  and  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  the  largest  city  in  Gaul 
next  to  Narbo.  It  received  many  privileges  from 
the  emperor  Claudius  ; but  it  was  burnt  down  in 
the  reign  of  Nero.  It  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt, 
and  continued  to  be  a place  of  great  importance 
till  a.  d.  197,  when  it  was  plundered  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of 
Septimius  Severn*,  after  his  victory  over  his  rival 
Albinui  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.  From 
this  blow  it  never  recovered,  and  was  more  and 
more  thrown  into  the  shade  by  Vienna.  Lug- 
dunnm  possessed  a vast  aqueduct,  of  which  the 
remains  may  still  be  traced  for  miles,  a mint,  and 
an  imperial  palace,  in  which  Claudius  was  bom, 
and  in  which  many  of  the  other  Roman  emperors 
resided.  At  the  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Arar  stood  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Augustus  by  the  different  states  of  Gaul ; and 
here  Caligula  instituted  contests  in  rhetoric,  prizes 
being  given  to  the  victors,  but  the  most  ridiculous 
punishments  inflicted  on  the  vanquished.  (Comp. 
Jur.  i.  44.)  Lugdunum  is  memorable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  church  as  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  of  Irenaeus,  and  on  account  of  the  per- 
secutions which  the  Christians  endured  here  in 
the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  — 2.  L.  Batav&rum 
(Leyden),  the  chief  town  of  the  Batavi.  [BataVI.] 
— 3.  Con veu arum  (St.  Bertrand  de  Commingca), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Convenae  in  Aquitania. 
[Con  vena  a.] 

Luna.  [Selene.] 

Luna  (Lunensis : Lnni ),  an  Etruscan  town, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  about  4 
miles  from  the  coast,  originally  formed  part  of 
Liguria,  but  became  the  most  N.-ly  city  of  Etruria, 
when  Augustus  extended  the  boundaries  of  the 
latter  country  as  far  as  the  Macra.  The  town 
itself  was  never  a place  of  importance,  but  it  pos- 
sessed a large  and  commodious  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  called  Lunae  Port  us  ( Gulf  qf 
Spexzia).  In  b.  c.  177  Luna  was  made  a Roman 
colony,  and  2000  Roman  citizens  were  settled 
there.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
Pompev  it  had  sunk  into  utter  decay,  but  was 
colonised  a few  years  afterwards.  Lima  was  cele- 
brated for  its  white  marble,  which  now  takes  its 
name  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Carrara. 
The  quarries,  from  which  this  marble  was  obtained, 
appear  not  to  have  been  worked  before  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar  ; but  it  was  extensively  employed  in 
the  public  buildings  erected  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. The  wine  and  the  cheeses  of  Luna  also 
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enjoyed  a high  reputation  : some  of  these  cheeses 
are  said  to  have  weighed  1000  pounds.  The  ruins 
of  Luna  are  few  and  unimportant,  consisting  of 
the  vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  fragments  of 
columns,  &c. 

Lunae  Montes  (vh  Opos),  a range 

of  mountains,  which  some  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers believed  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  containing  the 
sources  of  the  Nile.  Their  actual  existence  is 
neither  proved  nor  disproved. 

Luperca,  or  Lupa,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity, 
the  wife  of  Lupercus,  who,  in  the  shape  of  a she- 
wolf,  performed  the  office  of  nurse  to  Romulus  and 
Remus.  In  some  accounts  she  is  identified  with 
Acca  Lavrxntia,  the  wife  of  Faustulus. 

Lupercus,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  was 
worshipped  by  shepherds  as  the  protector  of  their 
flocks  against  wolves.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Pala- 
tine hill  there  had  been  in  ancient  times  a cave, 
the  sanctuary  of  Lupercus,  surrounded  by  a grove, 
containing  an  altar  of  the  god  and  his  figure  clad 
in  a goat-skin,  just  as  his  priests,  the  Luperci.  The 
Romans  sometimes  identified  Lupercus  with  the 
Arcadian  Pan.  Respecting  the  festival  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Lupercus  and  his  priests,  the  Luperci 
see  Dirt,  of  Ant.  art.  Lupertalia  and  Luperci. 

Lupia.  [Lvppia.] 

Lupiao  or  Luppiae,  a town  in  Calabria,  be 
tween  Bninduaium  and  Hydruntum. 

Lupodtlnum  (Ladenbury9),  a town  in  Germany 
on  the  river  Nicer  ( Neckar ). 

Luppla  or  Lupia  ( Lippe)%  a navigable  river  in 
the  N.  W.  of  Germany,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine 
at  Weed  in  Westphalia,  and  on  which  the  Romans 
built  a fortress  of  the  same  name.  The  river 
Eliso  (Alme)  was  a tributary  of  the  Luppia,  and 
at  the  confluence  of  these  2 rivers  was  the  fortress 
of  Aliso. 

Lupus,  Ru til! us.  1.  F.,  consul,  with  L.  Julius 
Caesar,  in  B.C.  90,  was  defeated  by  the  Marsi,  and 
slain  in  battle.  — 2.  P.,  tribune  of  the  plcbt,  56, 
and  a warm  partisan  of  the  aristocracy.  He  was 
praetor  in  49,  and  was  stationed  at  Termcina  with 
3 cohorts.  He  afterwards  crossed  over  to  Greece. 
— 3.  Probably  a son  of  the  preceding,  the  author 
of  a rhetorical  treatise  in  2 books,  entitled  De 
Figuria  Scntentiarum  et  Eloculionia,  which  appears 
to  have  been  originally  an  abridgement  of  a work 
by  Gorgias  of  Athens,  one  of  the  preceptors  of 
young  M.  Cicero,  but  which  has  evidently  under- 
gone many  changes.  Its  chief  value  is  derived 
from  the  numerous  translations  which  it  contains, 
of  striking  passages  from  the  works  of  Greek  orators 
now  lost. — Edited  by  Ruhnken  along  with  Aquila 
and  Julius  Ruffinianus,  Lug.  Bat  1768,  reprinted 
by  Frotscher,  Lips.  1831. 

Lurco,  M.  Aufidlui,  tribune  of  the  plebt,  b.  c. 
61,  the  author  of  a law  on  bribery  (de  Ambit*). 
He  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the  empress 
Livia,  wife  of  Augustus.  He  was  the  first  pereon 
in  Rome  who  fattened  peacocks  for  sale,  and  he 
derived  a large  income  from  this  source. 

Lusdnus,  Fabriclus.  [ Fabric! rs.] 

Lusitania,  Lusitani.  [Hispania.] 

Lusonea,  a tribe  of  the  Ccltiberi  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tagus. 

Lut&tlus  Cattilus.  [Cat  ulus.] 

Lut&tlus  Cerco.  [Cxrco.] 

Lute  tin.,  or,  more  commonly,  Lutetla  Pari- 
| siortun  (Faria),  the  capital  of  the  Porisii  in 
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Gallia  Lugdunensis,  was  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  Sequana  ( Seine ),  and  was  connected  with  the 
banks  of  the  river  by  2 wooden  bridges.  Under 
the  emperors  it  became  a place  of  importance,  and 
the  chief  naval  station  on  the  Sequana.  Here 
Julian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  a.  d.  360. 

Lycabettos  {AvKa6rjrr6s:  SL  George),  a moun- 
tain in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  range  of  Pentelicus, 
close  to  the  walls  of  Athens  on  the  N.  E.  of  the 
city,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  Ma- 
rathon. It  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  supposed 
that  the  small  hill  N.  of  the  Pnyx  is  Lycabettua, 
and  that  St.  George  is  the  ancient  Anchetmus. 

Lycaeus  (Awraior),  or  Lyceus,  a lofty  mountain 
in  Arcadia,  N.  W.  of  Megalopolis  from  the  summit 
of  which  a great  part  of  the  country  could  be  seen. 
It  was  one  of  the  chief  scats  of  the  worship  of 
Zens,  who  was  hence  sumamed  Lycaeus.  Here 
was  a temple  of  this  god ; and  here  also  was  cele- 
brated the  festival  of  the  Lycaea  {Did.  of  Ant.  s.  v.). 
Pan  was  likewise  called  Lycaeus , because  he  was 
bom  and  had  a sanctuary  on  this  mountain. 

Lyc&mbes.  [Archilochus.] 

Lyc&on  (Avtcduy),  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Pelas- 
gus  .by  Meliboea  or  Cyllene.  The  traditions  about 
Lycaon  represent  him  in  very  different  lights. 
Some  describe  him  as  the  first  civiliter  of  Arcadia, 
who  built  the  town  of  Lycosura,  and  introduced 
the  worship  of  Zeus  Lycaeus.  But  he  is  more 
usually  represented  as  an  impious  king,  with  a 
large  number  of  sons  as  impious  as  himself.  Zeus 
visited  the  earth  in  order  to  punish  them.  The  god 
was  recognised  and  worshipped  by  the  Arcadian 
people.  Lycaon  resolved  to  murder  him ; and  in 
order  to  try  if  he  were  really  a god,  served  before  ; 
him  a dish  of  human  flesh.  Zeus  pushed  away 
the  table  which  bore  the  horrible  food,  and  the 
place  where  this  happened  was  afterwards  called 
Trapezus.  Lycaon  and  all  his  sons  with  the  ex-  j 
ception  of  the  youngest  (or  eldest),  Nyctimus,  were 
killed  bv  Zeus  with  a flash  of  lightning,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  were  changed  into  wolves. — Callisto, 
the  daughter  of  Lycaon,  is  said  to  have  been  changed 
into  the  constellation  of  the  Bear,  whence  she  is 
called  by  the  poets  Lycaonis  A rctos , Lycuonia  A rctos, 
or  Lycaon ia  Virgo,  or  by  her  patronymic  Lycaonis. 

Lycaonla  {Aunaopia:  Avn dovts:  part  of  Kara- 
tnan),  a district  of  Asia  Minor,  assigned,  under  the 
Persian  Empire,  to  the  satrapy  of  Cappadocia,  but 
considered  by  the  Greek  and  Homan  geographers 
the  S.E.  part  of  Phrygia;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Galatia,  on  the  E.  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  S.  by 
Cilicia  Aspera,  on  the  S.W.  by  Isauria  (which  was 
sometimes  reckoned  ns  a part  of  it)  and  by  Phrygia 
Baroreios,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Great  Phrygia. 
Its  boundaries,  however,  varied  much  at  different 
times.  — It  was  a long  narrow  strip  of  country,  its 
length  extending  in  the  direction  of  N.W.  and 
S.  E.  ; Xenophon,  who  first  mentions  it,  describes 
its  width  as  extending  E.  of  Iconium  (its  chief 
city)  to  the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  a distance  of  30 
parasangs,  about  1 10  miles.  It  forms  a table  land 
between  the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of  Phrygia, 
deficient  in  good  water,  but  abounding  in  flocks  of 
•beep.  The  people  were,  so  far  as  can  be  traced, 
an  aboriginal  race,  speaking  a language  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  a distinct 
dialect : they  were  warlike,  and  especially  skilled 
in  archery.  After  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  hv  the  Romans,  Lycaonia,  which  had  be- 
longed successively  to  Persia  and  to  Syria,  was 
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! partly  assigned  to  Eumenes,  and  partly  governed 
i by  native  chieftains,  the  last  of  whom.  Antipater, 
a contempory  of  Cicero,  was  conquered  by  Amyn- 
tas,  king  of  Galatia,  at  whose  death  in  B.  c.  25  it 
passed,  with  Galatia,  to  the  Romans,  and  was 
finally  united  to  the  province  of  Cappadocia.  Ly- 
caonia was  the  chief  scene  of  the  labours  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  on  his  first  mission  to  the  Gentiles. 
(Ads,  xiv.) 

Lyceum  (*rd  Aoirewv),  the  name  of  one  of  the  3 
ancient  gymnasia  at  Athens,  called  after  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Lyceus,  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  was 
situated  S.E.  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls,  and 
just  above  the  river  Ilissus.  Here  the  Poiemarch 
administered  justice.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  taught 

Lyceus  (Auxeior),  a surname  of  Apollo,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  quite  certain.  Some  derive 
it  from  Awcoj,  a wolf,  so  that  it  would  mean  “ the 
wolf-slayer others  from  Ai/frr?,  light,  according  to 
which  it  would  mean  “the  giver  of  light;"  and 
others  again  from  the  country  of  Lycia. 

lychnltia.  [Lychnidu*.] 

Lychnldus,  more  rarely  Lychnldlum  or  Lych- 
nis (AdxviSor,  A vx*i&tovy  Anxyis : Ai>xri5ios ; 
AcArita,  Oclirida ),  a town  of  Illyricum,  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  De&saretii,  but  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Romans  as  early  as  their  war 
with  king  Gentius.  It  was  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  on  a height  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
lake  Lychnltis  (AuxK*TlI»  or  r}  AvxnSia  A iptnj), 
from  which  the  river  Drilo  rises.  The  town  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  contained  many  springs 
within  its  walls.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  Bulgarian  kings,  and  was  called 
AcAris  or  AcArita,  whence  its  modern  name. 

Lycia  (Avtcla : Avnios,  Lycius  : Aids),  a small, 
but  most  interesting,  district  on  the  S-  side  of  Asia 
Minor,  jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean  in  a 
form  approaching  to  a rough  semicircle,  adjacent 
to  parts  of  Cnria  and  Pamphylia  on  the  W.  and  E., 
and  on  the  N.  to  the  district  of  Cibyratis  in  Phry- 
gia, to  which,  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it 
was  considered  to  belong.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  little  river  Glaucus  and  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  mountain  called 
Climax  (the  N.  part  of  the  same  range  as  that 
called  Solyma),  and  on  the  N.  its  natural  boundary 
w as  the  Taurus,  but  its  limits  in  this  direction  were 
not  strictly  defined.  The  N.  ports  of  Lycia  and  the 
district  of  Cibyratis  form  together  a high  table  land, 
which  is  supported  on  the  N.  by  the  Taurus  ; on  the 
E.  by  the  mountains  called  Solyma  ( Taktulu-Dagh  >, 
which  run  from  N.  to  S.  along  the  E.  coast  of 
Lycia,  for  out  into  the  sea,  forming  the  S.E.  pro- 
montory of  LyciA,  called  Sacrum  Pr.  ( C . Kheii - 
donia)  ; the  summit  of  this  range  is  7H00  feet 
high,  and  is  covered  with  snow  * : the  S.W.  and 
S.  sides  of  this  table  land  are  formed  by  the  range 
called  Massicytus  {Alctar  Dagh).  which  runs  S.E. 
from  the  E.  side  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Xanthus : its  summits  are  about  4000  feet  high  ; 
and  its  S.  side  descends  towards  the  sea  in  a suc- 
cession of  terraces,  terminated  by  bold  cliffs.  The 
mountain  system  of  Lycia  is  completed  by  the 
Cragus,  which  fills  up  the  space  between  the  W. 
side  of  the  Xanthus  and  the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  and 
forms  the  S.W.  promontory  of  Lycia  : its  summits 
arc  nearly  6000  feet  high.  The  chief  rivers  are 

* According  to  many  of  the  ancients  the  Taurus  began 
at  this  range. 
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the  Xanthus  (Echcn^Cbai),  which  has  it*  sources 
in  the  table-land  S.  of  the  Taurus,  and  flows  from 
N.  to  S.  between  the  Cragus  and  Massicytua,  and 
the  Lirayrus,  which  flows  from  N.  to  S.  between 
she  Massicytus  and  the  Solyma  mountains.  The 
\allies  of  these  and  the  smaller  rivers,  and  the 
terraces  above  the  sea  in  the  S.  of  the  country 
were  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruita,  and  the 
mountain  slopes  were  clothed  with  splendid  cedars, 
firs,  and  plane-trees : saffron  also  was  one  chief 
product  of  the  land.  The  total  length  of  the  coast, 
from  Tel  missus  on  the  W.  to  Phaselis  on  the  E., 
including  all  windings,  is  estimated  by  Strabo  at 
17*20  stadia  (172  geog.  miles),  while  a straight 
line  drawn  across  the  country,  as  the  chord  of  this 
arc,  is  about  80  geog.  miles  in  length.  The  ge- 
neral geographical  structure  of  the  peninsula  of 
Lycia,  as  connected  with  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor, 
bears  no  little  resemblance  to  that  of  the  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor  itself,  as  connected  with  the  rest  of 
Asia.  According  to  the  tradition  preserved  by  He- 
rodotus, the  most  ancient  name  of  the  country  was 
Milyas  (rf  M«Xwdj),  and  the  earliest  inhabitants 
(probably  of  the  Syro- Arabian  race)  were  called 
Milyae,  and  afterwards  Soljfmi : subsequently  the 
Termil&c,  from  Crete,  settled  in  the  country : and 
lastly,  the  Athenian  Lvcus,  the  son  of  Pandion, 
fled  from  his  brother  Aegeus  to  Lycia,  and  gave 
his  name  to  the  country.  Homer,  who  gives 
Lycia  a prominent  place  in  the  Iliad,  represents 
its  chieftains,  Glaucus  and  Sarpedon,  as  descended 
from  the  royal  family  of  Argos  ( Acolids) : he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Milyas  ; and  he 
speaks  of  the  Solymi  as  a warlike  race,  inhabiting 
the  mountains,  against  whom  the  Greek  hero 
Bellerophontes  is  sent  to  fight,  by  his  relative 
the  king  of  Lycia.  Besides  the  legend  of  Belle- 
rophon  and  the  chimaera,  Lycia  is  the  scene  of 
another  popular  Greek  story,  that  of  the  Harpies 
and  the  daughters  of  Pandams  ; and  memorials  of 
both  are  preserved  on  the  Lycian  monuments  now- 
in  the  British  Museum.  On  the  whole,  it  is  clear 
that  Lycia  was  colonized  by  the  Hellenic  race  (pro- 
bably from  Crete)  at  a very  early  period,  and  that 
its  historical  inhabitants  were  Greeks,  though  with 
a mixture  of  native  blood.  The  earlier  names  were 
preserved  in  the  district  in  the  N.  of  the  country 
called  Milyas,  and  in  the  mountains  called  Solyma. 
The  Lycians  always  kept  the  reputation  they  have 
in  Homer,  as  brave  warriors.  They  and  the  Cili- 
cians  were  the  only  people  \V.  of  the  Halys  whom 
Croesus  did  not  conquer,  and  they  were  the  last 
who  resisted  the  Persians.  [Xanthus.]  Under 
the  Persian  empire  they  must  have  been  a power- 
ful maritime  people,  as  they  furnished  50  ships  to 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  After  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, Lycia  formed  part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom, 
from  which  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  after  their 
victory  over  Antiochus  III.  the  Great,  and  given 
to  the  Rhodians.  It  was  soon  restored  to  inde- 
pendence, and  formed  a flourishing  federation  of 
cities,  each  having  its  own  republican  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  whole  presided  over  by  a chief 
magistrate,  called  A vKtdpxv*-  There  was  a federal 
council,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  23  cities  of 
the  federation,  in  which  the  6 chief  cities,  Xanthus, 
Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tlos,  had  3 
votes  each,  certain  lesser  cities  2 each,  and  the 
rest  1 each  : this  assembly  determined  matters  re- 
lating to  the  general  government  of  the  country, 
and  elected  the  Lyciarches,  as  well  as  the  judges 
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and  the  inferior  magistrates.  Internal  dissensions 
at  length  broke  up  this  constitution,  and  the 
country  was  united  by  the  emperor  Claudius  to  the 
province  of  Pamphyiia,  from  which  it  was  again 
separated  by  Theodosius,  who  made  it  a separate 
province,  with  Myra  for  its  capital.  Its  cities 
were  numerous  and  flourishing  (see  the  articles), 
and  its  people  celebrated  for  their  probity.  Their 
enstoms  arc  said  to  have  resembled  those  both  of 
the  Carians  and  of  the  Cretans.  Respecting  the 
works  of  art  found  by  Mr.  Fellows  in  Lycia,  and 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  see  Xanthus. 

Lydus  (A vkws).  L The  Lycian , n surname  of 
Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  in  several  places  of 
Lycia,  especially  at  Patara,  where  he  had  an  oracle. 
Hence  the  J.yciae  sortes  are  the  responses  of  the 
oracle  at  Patara  (Virg.  Aen.  iv.  346).— 2.  Of  Eleu- 
therae,  in  Boeotia,  a distinguished  statuary,  the  dis- 
ciple or  son  of  Myron,  flourished  about  B.C.  428. 

Lycomedes  (Kvttofiifiyix).  L A king  of  the 
Dolopians,  in  the  island  of  Scyros,  near  Euboea. 
It  was  to  his  court  that  Achilles  was  sent  disguised 
as  a maiden  by  his  mother  Thetis,  who  was  anxious 
to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  Here 
Achilles  became  by  Deidamla,  the  daughter  of 
Lycomedes,  the  father  of  Pyrrhus  or  Neoptolemus. 
Lycomedes  treacherously  killed  Theseus  by  thrust- 
ing him  down  a rock.  — 2.  A celebrated  Arcadian 
general,  was  a native  of  Mantinca  and  one  of  the 
chief  founders  of  Megalopolis  b.c.  370.  He  after- 
wards showed  great  jealousy  ofThebes,  and  formed 
a separate  alliance  between  Athens  and  Arcadia, 
in  366.  He  was  murdered  in  the  same  year  on  his 
return  from  Athens,  by  some  Arcadian  exiles. 

Lyoon  (A incur).  1.  An  orator  and  demagogue 
at  Athens,  was  one  of  the  3 accusers  of  Socrates 
and  prepared  the  case  against  him.  When  the 
Athenians  repented  of  their  condemnation  of  So- 
crates, they  put  Meletus  to  death  and  banished 
Anytus  and  Lycon.  — 2.  Of  Troas,  a distinguished 
Peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the  disciple  of  Straton, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  the  head  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  a.  c.  272.  He  held  that  post  for  more  than 
44  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  74.  He  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  eloquence  and  for  his  skill  in 
educating  boys.  He  wrote  on  the  boundaries  of 
good  and  evil  (Do  Finibus). 

Lycfiphron  (Awtrftywi').  L Younger  son  of 
Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  by  his  wife  Melissa. 
For  details  see  Pkriaxdsr.  — 2.  A citizen  of 
Pherae,  where  he  put  down  the  government  of  the 
nobles  and  established  a tyranny  about  b.  c.  405. 
He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  and  in  404  he  defeated 
the  Larissaeans  and  others  of  the  Thessalians,  who 
opposed  him.  He  was  probably  the  father  of  Jason 
of  Pherae.  — 3.  A son,  apparently,  of  Jason,  and 
one  of  the  brothers  of  Thebe,  wife  of  Alexander, 
the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  in  whose  murder  he  took 
part  together  with  his  sister  and  his  2 brothers, 
Tisinhonus  and  Pitholaus,  367.  On  Alexander's 
death  the  power  appears  to  have  been  wielded 
mainly  by  Tisiphonus,  though  Lycophron  had  an 
important  share  in  the  government  Lycophron 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  on  the  death  of 
Tisiphonus,  but  in  352  he  was  obliged  to  surrender 
Pherae  to  Philip,  and  withdraw  from  Thessaly.  — 
4.  A grammarian  and  poet,  was  a native  of  Chalcis 
in  Euboea,  and  lived  at  Alexandria,  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (a.  c.  285 — 247),  who  entrusted  to 
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him  the  arrangement  of  the  work*  of  the  comic 
poets  in  the  Alexandrian  library.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  this  commission  Lycophron  drew  up  an  ex- 
tensive work  on  comedy.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  his  life.  Ovid  (76is,  533)  states  that  he  was 
killed  by  an  arrow. — As  a poet,  Lycophron  ob- 
tained a place  in  the  Traffic  Pleiad.  He  also  wrote 
a satvric  drama.  But  the  only  one  of  his  poems 
which  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Cassandra  or 
Alexandra.  This  is  neither  a tragedy  nor  an  epic 
poem,  but  a long  iambic  monologue  of  1474  verses, 
in  which  Cassandra  is  made  to  prophesy  the  fall  of 
Troy,  the  adventures  of  the  G redan  and  Trojan 
heroes,  with  numerous  other  mythological  and  his- 
torical events,  going  back  os  early  as  the  fables  of 
lo  and  Europa,  and  ending  with  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  work  has  no  pretensions  to  poetical 
merit.  It  is  simply  a cumbrous  store  of  traditional 
learning.  Its  obscurity  is  proverbial.  Its  author 
obtained  the  epithet  of  the  Obscure  ( tncoruvis ). 
Its  stores  of  learning  and  its  obscurity  alike  excited 
the  efforts  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  several  of 
whom  wrote  commentaries  on  the  poem.  The  only 
one  of  these  works  which  survives,  is  the  Schoiia 
of  Isaac  and  John  Tzetzes,  which  arc  far  more 
valuable  than  the  poem  itself.  — The  best  editions 
are  by  Potter,  Oxon.  1 697,  foL ; Reichard,  Lips. 
1788.  2 vols.  8vo. ; and  Rachmann,  Lips.  1828,  2 
vols.  8 vo. 

LjbxSpblis  (ij  Atom*  irdAit:  Stout,  Ru."),  a rity 
of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Hermopolis  and  Ptolemait,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance,  that  an 
Aethiopian  army  was  put  to  flight  near  it  by  a 
pack  of  wolves. 

Lycorfcl  (Awrceptra : AvKccptvs,  AvtuSpiot,  Au- 
K«p«/rrf»),  an  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ly- 
corea  ( Liahtra ),  which  was  the  southern  of  the  2 
peaks  of  Mt  Parnassus.  [Parnahsus.]  Hence 
Apollo  derived  the  surname  of  Lycoreus.  The 
town  Lycorca  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  Deucalion,  and  Delphi  is  also  reported  to  have 
been  colonised  by  it 

Lycoris.  [Cvthbets.] 

Lycortas  (Auadgras),  of  Megalopolis,  wns  the 
father  of  Polybins,the  historian,  and  the  close  friend 
of  Philopoemen,  whose  policy  he  always  supported. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  B.C.  189,  as  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  ; and  his  name  occurs 
for  the  last  time  in  1 68. 

Lycosfrra  (Awr 6aovpa  : Avxocrovpcvt : Paleo- 
krumbarot  or  Sidhiroknstro  near  Stnla),  a town  in 
the  S.  of  Arcadia,  and  on  the  N.  W.  slope  of  Mt. 
Lycaeus,  and  near  the  small  river  Plataniston,  said 
by  Pausanias  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  town  in 
Greece,  and  to  have  been  founded  by  Lycaon,  the 
son  of  Pelasgns. 

Lyctus  (Adaroy:  Atkrrtos\  sometimes  called 
Lyttus  (Auttoj),  an  important  town  in  the  E. 
of  Crete,  S.  E.  of  Cnossus,  was  situated  on  a height 
of  Mt  Argaeus,  80  stadia  from  the  coast.  Its 
harbour  was  called  Chersoncsus.  It  wns  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  island,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad.  It  was  generally  considered 
to  be  a Spartan  colony,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  for  their  bravery.  At  a later  time  it 
was  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Cnossiant, 
but  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  extant  in 
the  7th  century  of  onr  era. 

Lycurgus  (AvKOt  pyot).  1.  Son  of  Dryas,  and 
king  of  the  Edones  in  Thrace.  He  is  famous  for 
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his  persecution  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  and  his 
worship  in  Thrace.  Homer  relates  that,  in  order  to 
escape  from  Lycurgus,  Dionysus  leaped  into  the 
sea,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Thetis;  and 
that  Zeus  thereupon  blinded  the  impious  king, 
who  died  soon  afterwards,  hated  by  the  immortal 
gods.  This  story  has  received  many  additions  from 
later  poets  and  mythographers.  Some  relate  that 
Dionysus,  on  his  expeditions,  came  to  the  kingdom 
of  Lycurgus ; but  was  expelled  by  the  impious 
king.  Thereupon  the  god  drove  Lycurgus  mad.  in 
which  condition  he  killed  his  son  Drvaa,  and  also 
hewed  off  one  of  his  legs,  supposing  that  he  was 
cutting  down  vines.  The  country  now  produced  no 
fruit ; and  the  oracle  declaring  that  fertility  should 
not  be  restored  unless  Lycurgus  were  killed,  the 
Edonians  carried  him  to  mount  Pnngaeum,  where 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  According  to 
Sophocles  ( Antuj . 955),  Lycurgus  was  entombed 
in  a rock.  — 2.  King  in  Arcadia,  son  of  Aleusand 
Neaern,  brother  of  Cepheus  and  Augc,  husband  of 
Cleophile,  Eurynome,  or  Antinoe,  and  father  of  An- 
caeus.  Epoch  us,  Amphidamas,  and  Iasus.  Lycurgus 
killed  Arelthous,  who  used  to  fight  with  a club. 
Lycurgus  bequeathed  this  club  to  his  slave  Ereu- 
thalion,  his  sons  having  died  before  him. — 3.  Son 
of  Pronax  and  brother  of  Amphithen,  the  wife  of 
Adrastns.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  and  fought  with  Amphiaraus.  He 
is  mentioned  among  those  whom  Aesculapius  called 
to  life  again  after  their  death.— 4.  King  of  Nemen, 
son  of  Pheres  and  Periclymene,  brother  of  Admetus, 
husband  of  Eurydice  or  Amphithea,  and  father  of 
Opheltes. 

Lycurgus.  1.  The  Spartan  legislator.  Of  his 
personal  history  we  have  no  certain  information  ; 
and  there  are  such  discrepancies  respecting  him  in 
the  ancient  writers,  that  many  modem  critics  have 
denied  his  real  existence  altogether.  The  more  ge- 
nerally received  accountabouthim  was  ns  follows : — 
Lycurgus  was  the  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta, 
and  brother  of  Polydectea.  The  latter  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Sparta,  and  afterward*  died, 
tearing  his  queen  with  child.  The  ambitious 
woman  proposed  to  Lycurgus  to  destroy  her  off- 
spring if  he  would  share  the  throne  with  her.  He 
seemingly  consented  ; but  when  she  bad  given 
birth  to  a son  (Charilans),  he  openly  proclaimed 
him  king;  and  as  next  of  kin,  acted  as  his  guardian. 
But  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  ambitious  designs,  with 
which  the  opposite  party  charged  him,  Lycurgus  left 
Sparta,  and  set  out  on  his  celebrated  travels,  which 
have  been  magnified  to  a fabulous  extent.  He  is 
said  to  have  visited  Crete,  and  there  to  have 
studied  the  wise  laws  of  Minos.  Next  he  went  to 
Ionia  and  Egypt,  and  is  reported  to  have  pene- 
trated into  Libya,  Iberia,  and  even  India.  In  Ionia 
he  is  said  to  have  met  either  with  Homer  himself, 
or  at  least  with  the  Homeric  poems,  which  he  in- 
troduced into  the  mother  country.  The  return  of 
Lycurgus  to  Sparta  was  hailed  by  all  parties. 
Sparta  was  in  a state  of  anarchy  nnd  licentiousness, 
and  he  wns  considered  as  the  man  Vho  alone  could 
cure  the  growing  diseases  of  the  state.  He  under- 
took the  task  ; yet  before  he  set  to  work,  he 
strengthened  himself  with  the  authority  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  and  with  a strong  party  of  influential 
men  at  Sparta.  The  reform  seems  not  to  have  been 
carried  altogether  peaceably.  The  new  division  of 
the  land  among  the  citizens  must  have  violated 
many  existing  interests.  But  all  opposition  was  over- 
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borne,  and  the  whole  constitution,  military  and  civil, 
was  remodelled.  After  Lycurgus  had  obtained  for 
his  institutions  an  approving  oracle  of  the  national 
god  of  Delphi,  he  exacted  a promise  from  the  people 
not  to  make  any  alterations  in  his  laws  before  his 
return.  And  now  he  left  Sparta  to  finish  his  life 
in  voluntary  exile,  in  order  that  his  countrymen 
might  be  bound  by  their  oath  to  preserve  his  con- 
stitution inviolate  for  ever.  Where  and  how  he 
died  nobody  could  tell.  He  vanished  from  the 
earth  like  a god,  leaving  no  traces  behind  but  his 
spirit;  and  he  was  honoured  as  a god  at  Sparta 
with  a temple  and  yearly  sacrifices  down  to  the 
latest  times.  The  date  of  Lycurgus  is  variously 
given,  but  it  is  impossible  to  place  it  later  than 
u.  c.  825.  — Lycurgus  was  regarded  through  all 
subsequent  ages  as  the  legislator  of  Sparta,  and 
therefore  almost  all  the  Spartan  institutions  were 
ascribed  to  him  as  their  author.  We  therefore 
propose  to  give  here  a sketch  of  the  Spartan  insti- 
tution, refenring  for  details  to  the  Diet  of  Antiq. ; 
though  we  must  not  imagine  that  this  constitution 
was  entirely  the  work  of  Lycurgus.  The  Spartan 
constitution  was  of  a mixed  nature : the  monarchi- 
cal principle  was  represented  by  the  kings,  the 
aristocracy  by  the  senate,  and  the  deznncrntical 
element  by  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  subse- 
quently by  their  representatives,  the  ephors.  The 
kings  had  originally  to  perform  the  common  func- 
tions of  the  kings  of  the  heroic  age.  They  were 
high  priests,  judges,  and  leaders  in  war ; but  in 
all  of  these  departments  they  were  in  course  of 
time  superseded  more  or  less.  As  judges  they  re- 
tained only  a particular  branch  of  jurisdiction,  that 
referring  to  the  succession  of  property.  As  military 
commanders  they  were  restricted  and  watched  by 
commissioners  sent  by  the  senate ; the  functions  of 
high  priest  were  curtailed  least,  perhaps  because 
least  obnoxious.  In  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
power,  the  kings  enjoyed  great  honours,  both 
during  their  life  and  after  their  death.  Still 
the  principle  of  monarchy  was  very  weak  among 
the  Spartans. — The  powers  of  the  senate  were 
very  important : they  had  the  right  of  originating 
and  discussing  all  measures  before  they  could  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  popular  assembly  ; 
they  had,  in  conjunction  with  the  ephors,  to  watch 
over  the  due  observance  of  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions ; and  they  were  judges  in  all  criminal  cases, 
without  being  bound  by  any  written  code.  For  all 
this  they  were  not  responsible,  holding  their  office 
for  life. — But  with  all  these  powers,  the  elders 
formed  no  real  aristocracy.  They  were  not  chosen 
either  for  property  qualification  or  for  noble  birth. 
The  senate  was  open  to  the  poorest  citizen,  who, 
during  60  years,  had  been  obedient  to  the  laws  and 
zealous  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. — The 
mass  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  Spartans  of  pure 
Doric  descent,  formed  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
state.  The  popular  assembly  consisted  of  every 
Spartan  of  30  years  of  age,  and  of  unblemished 
character ; only  those  were  excluded  who  had  not 
the  means  of  contributing  their  portion  to  the  sys- 
sitia.  They  met  at  stated  times,  to  decide  on  all 
important  questions  brought  before  them,  after  a 
previous  discussion  in  the  senate.  They  had  no 
right  of  amendment,  but  only  that  of  simple  approval 
or  rejection,  which  .was  given  in  the  rudest  form 
possible,  by  shouting.  The  popular  assembly,  how- 
ever, had  neither  frequent  nor  very  important  oc- 
casions for  directly  exerting  their  sovereign  power. 
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Their  chief  activity  consisted  in  delegating  it ; 
hence  arose  the  importance  of  the  ephors,  who 
were  the  representatives  of  the  popular  element  of 
the  constitution.  The  ephors  answer  in  every 
characteristic  feature  to  the  Roman  tribunes  of  the 
people.  Their  origin  was  lost  in  obscurity  and  in- 
significance ; but  at  the  end  they  engrossed  the 
whole  power  of  the  state.  — With  reference  to  their 
subjects,  the  few  Spartans  formed  a most  decided 
aristocracy.  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  under  name  of  the  Perioia,  were 
allowed  indeed  to  retain  their  personal  liberty,  but 
lost  all  civil  rights,  and  were  obliged  to  pay  to  the 
state  a rent  for  the  land  that  was  left  them.  But 
a great  part  of  the  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
a state  of  perfect  slavery,  different  from  that  of  the 
slaves  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  more  similar  to 
the  villanage  of  the  feudal  ages.  These  were  called 
Helots.  They  were  allotted  with  patches  of  land,  to 
individual  members  of  the  ruling  class.  They  tilled 
the  land,  and  paid  a fixed  rent  to  their  masters , not, 
as  the  perioici,  to  the  state.  The  number  of  these 
miserable  creatures  was  large.  They  were  treated 
with  the  utmost  cruelty  by  the  Spartans,  and  were 
frequently  put  to  death  by  their  oppressors.  — The 
Spartans  formed,  as  it  were,  an  army  of  invaders  in 
an  enemy's  country,  their  city  was  a camp,  and 
every  man  a soldier.  At  Sparta,  the  citizen  only 
existed  for  the  state  ; he  had  no  interest  but  the 
state’s,  and  no  property  but  what  belonged  to  the 
state.  It  was  a fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  all  citizens  were  entitled  to  the  en- 
joyment of  an  equal  portion  of  the  common  pro- 
perty.  This  was  done  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
commonwealth  a large  number  of  citizens  and  sol- 
diers, free  from  labour  for  their  sustenance,  and 
able  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  warlike  exer- 
cises, in  order  thus  to  keep  up  the  ascendancy  of 
Sparta  over  her  perioici  and  helots.  The  Spartans 
were  to  be  warriors  and  nothing  but  warriors. 
Therefore,  not  only  all  mechanical  labour  was 
thought  to  degrade  them  ; not  only  was  husbandry 
despised  and  neglected,  and  commerce  prevented, 
or  at  least  impeded,  by  prohibitive  laws  and  by 
the  use  of  iron  money  ; but  also  the  nobler  arts 
and  sciences  were  so  effectually  stifled,  that  Sparta 
is  a blank  in  the  history  of  the  arts  and  literature 
of  Greece.  The  state  took  care  of  a Spartan  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  superintended  his  edu- 
cation in  the  minutest  points.  This  was  not  con- 
fined to  his  youth,  but  extended  throughout  his 
whole  life.  The  syssitia,  or,  as  they  were  called 
at  Sparta,  phiditia,  the  common  meals,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  educational  institution  ; for  at  these 
meals  subjects  of  general  interest  were  discussed 
and  political  questions  debated.  The  youths  and 
boys  used  to  eat  separately  from  the  men,  in  their 
own  divisions.  — 2.  A Lacedaemonian,  who,  though 
not  of  the  royal  blood,  was  chosen  king,  in  B.  c.  220, 
together  with  Agesipolis  III.,  after  the  death  of 
Cleomenet.  It  was  not  long  before  he  deposed  his 
colleague  and  made  himself  sole  sovereign,  though 
under  the  control  of  the  Ephori.  He  carried  on  war 
against  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,and  the  Achaeans.  He 
died  nbout  2 10,  and  Machanidas  then  made  himself 
[ tyrant.— 8.  An  Attic  orator,  son  of  Lycophroo, 
who  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  the  Eteobu- 
tadae,  was  born  at  Athens,  about  b.  c.  396.  He 
was  a disciple  of  Plato  and  Isocrates.  In  public 
life  he  was  a warm  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Demo- 
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sthenes,  and  was  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  most  virtuous  citizens  and  upright  statesmen  of 
his  age.  He  was  thrice  appointed  Tamias  or  ma- 
nager of  the  public  revenue,  and  held  tins  office 
each  time  for  five  years,  beginning  with  337.  He 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  with  such  abi- 
lity and  integrity,  that  he  raised  the  public  reve- 
nue to  the  sum  of  1*200  talents.  One  of  his  laws 
enacted  that  bronze  statues  should  be  erected  t4 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that 
copies  of  their  tragedies  should  be  preserved  in  the 
public  archives.  He  often  appeared  as  a successful 
accuser  in  the  Athenian  courts,  but  he  himself  was 
as  often  accused  by  others,  though  he  always  suc- 
ceeded in  silencing  his  enemies.  He  died  while  1 
holding  the  office  of  President  of  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus,  in  323.  A fragment  of  an  inscription, 
containing  an  account  of  his  administration  of  the 
finances,  is  still  extant  There  were  1 5 orations 
of  Lycurgus  extant  in  antiquity  ; but  only  one  has 
come  down  to  us  entire,  the  oration  against  Leo- 
c rates,  which  was  delivered  in  330.  The  style  is 
noble  and  grand,  hut  neither  elegant  nor  pleasing. 
The  oration  is  printed  in  the  various  collections  of 
the  Attic  orators.  [Demosthenes.] 

Lycos  (AOkos).  1.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Ce- 
laeno,  who  was  transferred  by  his  father  to  the 
islands  of  the  blessed.  By  Alcyone,  the  sister  of 
Celaeno,  Pos'  idon  begot  Hyrieus,  the  father  of  the 
following.— 2.  Son  of  Hyrieus  and  Clonia,  and  bro- 
ther of  Nycteus.  Polydorus,  king  of  Thebes,  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  by  whom  ho  had  a son 
Labdacus  ; and  on  his  death  he  left  the  government 
of  Thebes  and  the  guardianship  of  Labdacus  to  his 
father-in-law.  Nycteus  afterwards  fell  in  battle 
against  Epopens,  king  of  Sicyon,  who  had  carried 
away  his  beautiful  daughter  Antiopc.  Lyots  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  in  the  government  of  Thebes,  and 
in  the  guardianship  of  Labdacus.  He  surrendered 
the  kingdom  to  Labdacus  when  the  latter  had 
grown  up.  On  the  death  of  Labdacus  soon  after- 
wards, Lycus  again  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
Thebes,  and  undertook  the  guardianship  of  Laius,the 
son  of  Labdacus.  Lycus  marched  against  Epopeus, 
whom  he  put  to  death  (according  to  other  accounts 
Epopeus  fell  in  the  war  with  Nycteus),  and  he 
carried  away  Antiope  to  Thebes.  She  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  cruelty  by  Dirce,  the  wife  of  Lycus ; 
in  revenge  for  which  her  sons  by  Zeus,  Amphion 
and  Zethus,  afterward  a put  to  death  both  Lycus 
and  Dirce.  [Amphion.)  — 3.  Son  of  No.  2,  or, 
according  to  others,  son  of  Poseidon,  was  also  king 
of  Thebes.  In  the  absence  of  Hercules,  Lycus 
attempted  to  kill  his  wife  Megaraand  her  children, 
but  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Hercules.— 
4.  Son  of  Pond  ion,  and  brot  her  of  Aegeus,  Nisus, 
and  Pallas.  He  was  expelled  by  Aegeus,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Termili,  which 
was  called  Lycia  after  him.  He  was  honoured  at 
Athens  as  a hero,  and  the  Lyceum  derived  its 
name  from  him.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Andania  in  Messenia. 
He  is  sometimes  also  described  as  an  ancient 
prophet,  and  the  family  oftheLycomedae,  at  Athens, 
traced  their  name  and  origin  from  him.  — 5.  Son  of 
Dascylns,  and  king  of  the  Mariandynians,  who 
received  Hercules  and  the  Argonauts  with  hospi- 
tality.—6.  Of  Rhcgium,tbe  father,  real  or  adoptive, 
of  the  poet  Lycophron,  was  an  historical  writer  iu 
the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

Lycos  (Aukoj),  the  name  of  several  riven,  which 
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are  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  impetuosity  of 
their  current.  1.  ( Kilij ),  a little  river  of  Bithvnin, 
falling  into  the  sea  S.  of  Heraclea  Pontica.  — 2. 
( Germeneh-Chai),  a considerable  river  of  Pontus, 
rising  in  the  mountains  on  the  N.  of  Armenia 
Minor,  and  flowing  W.  into  the  Iris  at  Eupatoria. 
— 3.  (Choruk-Sm),  a considerable  river  of  Phrvgia, 
flowing  from  E.  to  W.  past  Colossne  and  Lao- 
dicea  into  the  Maeander.  — 4.  ( Nahr-d-KdL),  a 
river  of  Phoenicia,  falling  into  the  sea  N.  of  Berv- 
tus.—  5.  (Great  Zab  or  UluSu),  a river  of  As- 
syria. rising  in  the  mountains  on  the  S.  of  Armenia, 
and  flowing  S.  W.  into  the  Tigris,  just  below  La- 
rissa (Nimromd).  It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
the  Zabatus  of  Xenophon. 

Lydda  (ri  AvMo,  7)  Avttri : Lad),  a town  of 
Palestine,  S.  E.  of  Joppa,  and  N.  W.  of  Jerusalem, 
at  the  junction  of  several  roads  which  lead  from 
the  sea -coast,  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
Jewish  War,  but  soon  after  rebuilt,  and  called 
Diospolis. 

Lydia  (Avila:  Autos,  Lydus),  a district  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  middle  of  the  W.  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, between  Mysia  on  the  N.  and  Caria  on  the 
S.,  and  between  Phrygia  on  the  E.  and  the 
Aegean  Sea  on  the  W.  Its  boundaries  varied  so 
much  at  different  times,  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
scribed with  any  approach  to  exactness  till  we 
come  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  rule  over  W.  Asia. 
At  that  time  the  N.  boundary',  towards  Mysia,  was 
the  range  of  mountains  which  form  the  N.  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Hermus,  called  Sardene,  a S.  W. 
branch  of  the  Phrygian  Olympus:  the  E.  boundary 
towards  Phrygia  was  an  imaginary  line  : mid  the 
S.  boundary  towards  Caria  was  the  river  Maeander, 
or,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  range  of 
mountains  W'hich,  under  the  name  of  Messogb 
(KasUxns  Dagh)  forms  the  N.  margin  of  the  valley 
of  the  Maeander,  and  is  a N.  W.  prolongation  of 
the  Taurus.  From  the  E.  part  of  this  range,  in 
the  S.  E.  corner  of  Lydia,  another  branches  off  to 
the  N.  W.,  and  runs  to  the  W.  far  out  into  the 
Aegean  Sea,  where  it  formB  the  peninsula  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Chios.  This  chain,  which  is  called 
Tmolus  (Kitilja  Musa  Dagh),  divides  Lydia  into 
2 unequal  rallies  ; of  which  the  S.  and  smaller  is 
watered  by  the  river  Caystkr,  and  the  N.  forms 
the  great  plain  of  the  Hermus:  these  Tallies  are 
very  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  that  of  the  Hermus 
especially  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  regions  of 
the  earth.  The  E.  part  of  Lydia,  and  the  adjacent 
portion  of  Phrygia,  about  the  upper  course  of  the 
Hermus  and  its  tributaries,  is  an  elevated  plain, 
showing  traces  of  volcanic  action,  and  hence  called 
Catacecaum&ie  (uaraKCKauptni).  In  the  boun- 
daries of  Lydia,  as  just  described,  the  strip  of 
coast  belonging  to  Ionia  is  included,  hut  the  name 
is  sometimes  used  in  a narrower  signification,  so  a» 
to  exclude  Ionia.  In  early  times  the  country  had 
another  name,  Maefinia  (Myovrf},  Maioyia),  bv 
which  alone  it  is  known  to  Homer  ; and  this  name 
was  afterwards  applied  specifically  to  the  E.  and  S. 
part  of  Lydia,  and  then,  in  contradistinction  to  it, 
the  name  Lydia  was  used  for  the  N.W.  part.  In 
the  mythical  legends  the  commou  name  of  the 
people  and  country,  Lydi  and  Lydia,  is  derived 
from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys,  the  first  king.  The 
Lydians  appear  to  have  been  a race  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Conans  and  the  Mysians,  with 
whom  they  observed  a common  worship  in  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Canos  at  Mylasa : they  also  prac- 
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tised  the  worship  of  Cybele,  and  other  Phrygian 
customs.  Amidst  the  uncertainties  of  the  early 
legends,  it  is  clear  that  Lydia  was  a very  early 
seat  of  Asiatic  civilization,  and  that  it  exerted  a 
very  important  influence  on  the  Greeks.  The  Lydian 
monarchy,  which  was  founded  at  Sardis,  before  the 
time  of  authentic  history,  grew  up  into  an  empire, 
under  which  the  many  different  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor  W.  of  the  river  Halys  were  for  the  first 
time  united.  Tradition  mentioned  3 dynasties  of 
kings  ; the  Aty&dae,  which  ended  (according  to 
the  backward  computations  of  chronologers)  about 
B.  c.  1221  ; the  Heraclldae,  which  reigned  505 
years,  down  to  716;  and  the  Mermn&dae,  160 
years,  down  to  556.  Only  the  last  dynasty  can 
be  safely  regarded  as  historical,  and  the  fabulous 
element  has  a large  place  in  the  details  of  their 
history : their  names  and  computed  dates  were : — 
(1)  Gygks,  b.  c.  716 — 678  ; (2)  Ardvs,  678 — 
629 ; (3)  Sadyattbs,  629 — 617 ; (4)  Alyattks, 
617 — 560  ; (5)  Croesus,  560  (or  earlier) — 54 6 ; 
under  whose  names  an  account  is  given  of  the  rise 
of  the  Lydian  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  its 
overthrow  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus.  Under 
these  kings,  the  Lydians  appear  to  have  been  a 
highly  civilised,  industrious,  and  wealthy  people, 
practising  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
and  acquainted  with  various  arts ; and  exercising, 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of 
Ionia,  an  important  influence  on  the  progress  of 
Greek  civilisation.  Among  the  inventions,  or  im- 
provements, which  the  Greeks  are  said  to  have  de- 
rived from  them,  were  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of 
fine  fabrics  ; various  processes  of  metallurgy  ; the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money,  which  the  Lydians 
are  said  first  to  have  coined,  the  former  from  the 
gold  found  on  Tmolus  and  from  the  golden  sands 
of  the  Pactolus  ; and  various  metrical  and  musical 
improvements,  especially  the  scale  or  mode  of  music 
called  the  Lydian,  and  the  form  of  the  lyre  called 
the  magadis.  (See  Did.  of  ArUiq.,  Mtuica).  The 
Lydians  had  also  public  gatnes  similar  to  those  of  1 
the  Greeks.  Their  high  civilisation,  however,  was 
combined  with  a lax  morality,  and,  after  the  Persian  j 
conquest,  when  they  were  forbidden  by  Cyrus  to 
carry  arras,  they  sank  gradually  into  a bye-word 
for  effeminate  luxuriousness  and  their  very  name 
and  language  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  by  1 
the  commencement  of  our  era.  Under  the  Persians, 
Lydia  and  Mysia  formed  the  2nd  satrapy  : after  the 
Macedonian  conquest,  Lydia  belonged  first  to  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  next  (after  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans)  to  those  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  so  passed,  by  the  bequest  of  Attains 
III.,  to  the  Romans,  under  whom  it  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  Asia. 

Lydlades  (A u8idb)%),  a citizen  of  Megalopolis 
who,  though  of  an  obscure  family,  raised  himself 
to  the  sovereignty  of  his  native  city,  about  b.  c. 
244.  In  234  he  voluntarily  abdicated  the  sove- 
reignty, and  permitted  Megalopolis  to  join  the 
Achaean  League  as  a free  state.  He  was  elected 
several  times  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  and 
became  a formidable  rival  to  Aratus.  He  fell  in 
battle  against  Cleomenes  226, 

Lydia*  or  Lndia*  (Auftfor,  Ion.  AoSiTjr,  A ov— 
8:at : Karasmuk  or  A/ci vronero),  a river  in  Ma- 
cedonia, rises  in  Eordaea,  passes  Edessa,  and  after 
flowing  through  the  lake  on  which  Pella  is  situ- 
ated, tails  into  the  Axius  & short  distance  from 
the  Thermaic  gulf.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
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it  is  called  the  Eordaean  river  (’EopSalnbr 
ra/tbt)  by  Arrian.  Herodotus  (vii.  1*27)  by 
mistake  makes  the  Lydias  unite  with  the  Hah- 
acmon,  the  latter  of  which  is  W.  of  the  former. 

Lydns  (Aiftot),  son  of  Atys  and  Callithea,  and 
brother  of  Tyrrhenus,  said  to  have  been  the  mythi- 
cal ancestor  of  the  Lydians. 

Lydns,  Joannes  Lauren  tins,  was  bom  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  Lydia  (whence  he  is  called  Lydus  or 
the  Lydian),  in  a.  d.  490.  He  held  various  public 
offices,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  He  wrote: 
1.  II epl  urjvwv  avyypatpb,  De  Afmnbme  Liber,  of 
which  there  are  two  epitomae,  or  summaries,  and  a 
fragment  extant  2.  Ilcpl  apx*r  *. r.  X.  De  Magi- 
struiifjtie  Reipubiicae  Romanae.  3.  Flepl  Suxnjustwv, 
De  Often  tit.  The  work  De  Metuibut  is  an  histori- 
cal commentary  on  the  Homan  calendar,  with  an 
account  of  the  various  festivals,  derived  from  a 
great  number  of  authorities,  most  of  which  have 
perished.  Of  the  two  summaries  of  this  curious 
work,  the  larger  one  is  by  an  unknown  hand,  the 
shorter  one  bv  Maximus  Planudes.  The  work 
IM  Magietratibns  was  thought  to  have  perished, 
but  was  discovered  by  Yilloison  in  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople,  in  1785.  The  best  edition  of  these 
works  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837. 

Lygd&mi*  (Avydo uuj).  1.  Of  Naxos,  a dis- 
tinguished leader  of  the  popular  party  of  the  island 
in  the  struggle  with  the  oligarchy.  He  conquered 
the  latter,  and  obtained  thereby  the  chief  power  in 
the  state.  He  assisted  Pisistratus  in  bis  third  re- 
turn to  Athens  ; but  during  his  absence  his  ene- 
mies seem  tD  have  got  the  upper  hand  again  ; for 
Pisistratus  afterwards  subdued  the  island,  and 
made  Lygdamit  tyrant  of  it,  about  b.c-540.  In 
532  he  assisted  Polycrates  in  obtaining  the  tyranny 
of  Samos.  — 2.  Father  of  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Halicarnassus,  the  contemporary  of  Xerxes.  — 3. 
Tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  the  son  of  Pisindelis,  and 
the  grandson  of  Artemisia.  The  historian  Herodo- 
tus is  said  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  delivering 
his  native  citv  from  the  tvranny  of  this  Lygdamis. 

Lygli  or  LigU.  an  important  people  in  Ger- 
many, between  the  Viadus  (Oder)  and  the  Vis- 
tula, in  the  modern  Silesia  and  Posen,  were 
bounded  by  the  Burgundiones  on  the  N.,  the 
Goths  on  the  E.,  the  Bastamae  and  Osi  on  the 
W.,  and  the  M&rsingi,  Silingae  and  Semnones  on 
the  S.  They  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Manirai,  Duni,  Elysii, 
Burii,  Arii,  Naharvali  and  Helveconae.  They 
first  appear  in  history  os  members  of  the  great 
Mareomannic  league  formed  by  Maroboduus  in 
the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  In  the  3rd 
century  some  of  the  Lygii  migrated  with  the  Bur- 
gundians W.- wards,  and  settled  in  the  country 
bordering  on  the  Rhine. 

Lynnes  tis  (Auytnjtrri*),  a district  in  the  S.  W, 
of  Macedonia,  N.  of  the  river  Erigon,  and  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Illyria.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Lyn- 
cestae,  were  Illyrians,  and  were  originally  an 
independent  people,  who  were  governed  by  their 
own  princes,  said  to  be  descended  from  the  f&miiy 
of  the  Bacchiadae.  The  Lyncestae  appear  to  hare 
become  subject  to  Macedonia  by  a marriage  be- 
tween the  royal  families  of  the  2 countries.  The 
ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Lyncus  (if 
Aoyicot),  though  Hsraclka  at  a later  time  be- 
came the  chief  town  in  the  district  Near  Lyncus 
was  a river,  the  waters  of  them  are  said  to  have 
been  as  intoxicating  as  wine.  (Or.  MeL  xv.  329.) 
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Lynceus  (Au-yKsuf).  1.  One  of  the  SO  sons  of 
Aegyptua,  whose  life  wns  saved  by  his  wife  Hv- 
permnestra,  when  all  his  other  brothers  were 
murdered  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus  on  their 
wedding  night.  [Axqyptus.]  Danaus  thereupon 
kept  Hypennnestra  in  strict  confinement,  but  was 
afterwards  prevailed  upon  to  give  her  to  Lynceus, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Argos.  Ac- 
cording to  a different  legend,  Lynceus  slew  Danaus 
and  all  the  sisters  of  Hypermnestra,  in  revenge  for 
his  brother*.  Lynceus  was  succeeded  as  king  of 
Argos  by  his  son  Abas.  — 2.  Son  of  Apbareus 
and  Arene,  and  brother  of  Idas,  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts  and  famous  for  his  keen  sight.  He  is 
also  mentioned  among  the  Calydonian  hunters, 
and  was  slain  by  Pollux.  For  details  respecting 
his  death,  see  p.  228,  b.  — 8.  Of  Samos,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Theophrastus,  and  the  brother  of  the  his- 
torian Duns,  was  a contemporary  of  Menander, 
and  his  rival  in  comic  poetry.  He  survived  Me- 
nander, upon  whom  he  wrote  a book.  He  seems 
to  have  been  more  distinguished  as  a grammarian 
and  historian  than  as  a comic  poet. 

Lynew,  king  of  Scythia,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Sicily,  endeavoured  to  murder  Triptolemus,  who 
came  to  him  with  the  gifts  of  Ceres,  but  he  was 
metamorphosed  by  the  goddess  into  a lynx. 

Lyrct*  or  Lyrceum  (Avpvria,  AvpKttoy),  a 
small  town  in  Argolis,  situated  on  a mountain  of 
the  same  name. 

LyrneifttS  (AvpvTj(ra6i\  a town  in  the  interior 
of  Mysia,  in  Asia^Minor,  frequently  mentioned  by 
Homer : destroyed  before  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Lytander  (Avaay&pos\  a Spartan,  was  of  servile 
origin,  or  at  least  the  offspring  of  a marriage 
between  a freeman  and  a woman  of  inferior  con- 
dition. He  obtained  the  citizenship,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Spartan 
generals  and  diplomatists.  In  b.c.  407,  he  wns 
sent  out  to  succeed  Cratesippidas  in  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  off  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor.  He  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Ephesus,  and  soon  obtained 
great  influence,  not  only  with  the  Greek  cities, 
but  also  with  Cyrus,  who  supplied  him  with  large 
sums  of  money  to  pay  his  sailors.  Next  year,  406, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Callicratidas.  In  one  year 
the  reputation  and  influence  of  Lysander  had  be- 
come so  great,  that  Cyrus  and  the  Spartan  allies  in 
Asia  requested  the  Lacedaemonians  to  appoint 
Lysander  again  to  the  command  of  the  fleet.  The 
Lacedaemonian  law,  however,  did  not  allow  the 
office  of  admiral  to  be  held  twice  by  the  same 
person  ; and,  accordingly,  Aracus  was  sent  out  in 
405,  as  the  nominal  commander-in-chief,  while 
Lysander,  virtually  invested  with  the  supreme 
direction  of  affaire,  had  the  title  of  vice-admiral 
(ItuttoKivs).  In  this  year  he  brought  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  to  a conclusion,  by  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Aegos-potami. 
Only  8 Athenian  ships  made  their  escape  under 
the  command  of  Conon.  He  afterwards  sailed  to 
Athens,  and  in  the  spring  of  404  the  city  capitu- 
lated ; the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the 
Piraeus  were  destroyed,  and  an  oligarchical  form  of 
government  established,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
30  Tyrants.  Lysander  was  now  by  for  the  most 
powerful  man  in  Greece,  and  he  displayed  more 
than  the  usual  pride  and  haughtiness  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Spartan  commanders  in  foreign 
countries.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  praise, 
and  took  care  that  his  exploits  should  be  celebrated 
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by  the  most  illustrious  poets  of  his  time.  He 
always  kept  the  poet  Choerilus  in  his  retinue  ; and 
his  praises  were  also  sung  by  Antilochus,  Anti- 
machus  of  Colophon,  and  Niceratus  of  Hernclea. 
He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  Greek 
cities  erected  altars  as  to  a god,  offered  sacrifices, 
and  celebrated  festivals.  His  power  and  ambition 
caused  the  Spartan  government  uneasiness,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  Ephors  recalled  him  from  Asia  Minor, 
to  which  he  had  again  repaired,  and  for  some  years 
kept  him  without  any  public  employment.  On  the 
death  of  Agis  II.  in  397,  he  secured  the  succession 
for  Agesilaus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  in  opposition  to 
Leotychides,  the  reputed  son  of  the  latter.  He 
did  not  receive  from  Agesilaus  the  gratitude  he  had 
expected.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of  the 
council,  30  in  number,  which  was  appointed  to 
accompany  the  new  king  in  his  expedition  into 
Asia  in  396.  Agesilaus  purposely  thwarted  all 
his  designs,  and  refiised  all  the  favours  which  he 
asked.  On  his  return  to  Sparta,  Lysander  resolved 
to  bring  about  the  change  he  had  long  meditated 
in  the  Spartan  constitution,  by  abolishing  heredi- 
tary royalty,  and  making  the  throne  elective.  He 
is  said  to  have  attempted  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  gods  in  favour  of  his  scheme,  and  to  have  tried 
in  succession  the  oracles  of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and 
Zeus  Ammon,  but  without  success.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  ventured  upon  any  overt  act,  and  his 
enterprise  was  cut  short  by  his  death  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Boeotian 
war  in  395,  Lysander  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
one  army,  and  the  king  Pausanias  at  the  head  of 
another.  Lysander  marched  against  Haliartus  and 
perished  in  battle  under  the  walls,  395. 

Lys&ndra  (Au<ra*8pa),  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  and  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
She  was  married  first  to  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Caasander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  after  his  death 
to  Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus.  After  the 
murder  of  her  2nd  husband,  b.  c.  284  [Agatho- 
clbs.  No.  3],  she  fled  to  Asia,  and  besought  as- 
sistance from  Seleucus.  The  latter  in  consequence 
marched  against  Lysimachus,  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  281. 

Lys&nlai  (Awavlas).  L Tetrarch  of  Abilene, 
was  put  to  death  by  Antony,  to  gratify  Cleopatra, 
b.  c.  36.  — 2.  A descendant  of  the  last,  who  was 
tetrarch  of  Abilene  at  the  time  when  our  Saviour 
entered  upon  his  ministry.  (Luke,  iii.  1.) 

Lysias  (Awr(oj),  an  Attic  orator,  was  bom  at 
Athens,  b.  c.  458.  He  was  the  son  of  Cephalut, 
who  was  a native  of  Syracuse,  and  had  taken  up 
his  abode  at  Athens,  on  the  invitation  of  Pe- 
ricles. At  the  age  of  15,  Lysias  and  his  brothers 
joined  the  Athenians  who  went  as  colonists  to 
Thurii  in  Italy,  443.  He  there  completed  his 
education  under  the  instruction  of  two  Syracusans, 
Tisias  and  Nicias.  He  afterwards  enjoyed  great 
esteem  among  the  Thurians,  and  seems  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  administration  of  the  city.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  the  Spartan  party  from  Thurii,  as  a par- 
tisan of  the  Athenians.  He  now  returned  to 
Athens,  4 1 1 . During  the  rule  of  the  30  Ty- 
rants (404),  he  was  looked  upon  os  an  enemy  of 
the  government,  his  large  property  was  confiscated, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  ; but  be  escaped, 
and  took  refuge  at  Megara.  He  joined  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  the  exiles,  and  in  order  to  render  them 
effectual  assistance,  he  sacrificed  all  that  remained 
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of  his  fortune.  He  gave  the  patriot*  2000  drachma* 
and  200  shield*,  and  engaged  a band  of  300  mer- 
cenaries. Thrasybulu*  procured  him  the  Athenian 
franchise,  which  he  had  not  possessed  hitherto, 
since  he  was  the  eon  of  a foreigner  ; but  he  was 
afterwards  deprived  of  this  right,  because  it  had 
been  conferred  without  a probuleuma.  Henceforth 
he  lived  at  Athens  as  an  isoteles,  occupying  himself, 
as  it  appears,  solely  with  writing  judicial  speeches 
for  others,  and  died  in  378,  at  the  age  of  80. — 
Lysias  wrote  a great  number  of  orations  ; and 
among  those  which  were  current  under  his  name, 
the  ancient  critics  reckoned  230  as  genuine.  Of 
these  35  only  are  extant  ; and  even  some  of  these 
are  incomplete,  and  others  are  probably  spurious. 
Most  of  these  orations  were  composed  after  his 
return  from  Thurii  to  Athena  The  only  one 
which  he  delivered  himself  is  that  against  Erato- 
sthenes, 403.  The  language  of  Lysias  is  perfectly 
pure,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  the  Attic  idiom.  All  the  ancient  writers 
agreed  that  his  orations  were  distinguished  by 
grace  and  elegance.  His  style  is  always  clear  and 
lucid  ; and  his  delineations  of  character  striking 
and  true  to  life.  The  orations  of  Lysias  are  con- 
tained in  the  collections  of  the  Attic  orators.  [De- 
mosthenes.] The  best  separate  edition*  are  by 
Foertsch,  Lips.  1829 : and  by  Franz,  Monac.  1831. 

Lysimachla  or  -ea  (Av<ri ipagi'a,  AiKrifxdxtta  '■ 
Auainax9^5)'  1*  (EksemU)%  an  important  town 
on  the  N.  E.  of  the  gulf  of  Mela*,  and  on  the 
isthmus  connecting  the  Thracian  Chersonesus  with 
the  mainland,  was  founded  b.  c.  309  by  Lysi- 
machus,  who  removed  to  his  new  city  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Cardia.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the 
Thracians,  but  was  restored  by  Antiochus  the 
Great.  Under  the  Romans  it  greatly  declined  ; 
but  Justinian  built  a strong  fortress  on  the  spot, 
which  he  called  Hexamilium  ('E^ajuA.io*'),  doubt- 
less, from  the  width  of  the  isthmus,  under  which 
name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages. 

2.  A town  in  the  S.  W.  of  Aetolia,  near  Pleuron, 
situated  on  a lake  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
more  anciently  called  Hydra. 

Lysim&chus  (Av<r lpax°*\  king  of  Thrace,  was 
a Macedonian  by  birth,  and  one  of  Alexander's  ge- 
nerals, but  of  mean  origin,  his  father  Agathocle* 
having  been  originally  a Penest  or  serf  in  Sicily. 
He  wns  early  distinguished  for  his  undaunted 
courage,  as  well  as  for  his  great  activity  and 
strength  of  body.  We  are  told  by  Q.  Curtius  that 
Lysimachus,  when  hunting  in  Syria,  had  killed  a 
lion  of  immense  size  single-handed  ; and  this  cir* 
cumstance  that  writer  regards  os  the  origin  of  a 
fable  gravely  related  by  many  authors,  that  on 
account  of  some  offence,  Lysimachus  had  been  shut 
up  by  order  of  Alexander  in  the  same  den  with  a 
lion  ; but  though  unarmed,  had  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  animal,  and  was  pardoned  by  the  king 
in  consideration  of  his  courage.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  c. 
323),  Thrace  and  the  neighbouring  countries  as 
far  as  the  Danube  were  assigned  to  Lysimachus. 
For  some  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  war 
with  the  warlike  barbarian#  that  bordered  his  pro- 
vince on  the  N.  At  length,  in  315,  he  joined  the 
league  which  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Cassandcr 
baa  formed  against  Antigonus ; but  he  did  not 
take  any  active  part  in  the  war  for  some  time.  In 
306  he  took  the  title  of  king,  when  it  was  as- 
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sumed  by  Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Cas- 
sander.  In  302  Lysimachus  crossed  over  into 
Asia  Minor  to  oppose  Antigonus,  while  Seleucus 
also  advanced  against  the  latter  from  the  East.  In 
301  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  effected  a junction, 
and  gained  a decisive  victory  at  Ipsus  over  Anti- 
gonus and  his  son  Demetrius.  Antigonus  fell  on 
the  field,  and  Demetrius  became  a fugitive.  The 
conquerors  divided  between  them  the  dominions  of 
the  vanquished  ; and  Lysimachus  obtained  for  his 
share  all  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  extending  from 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegaean  to  the  heart  of 
Phrygia.  In  291  Lysimachus  crossed  the  Danube 
and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  of 
the  Gctae  ; but  he  was  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress  by  want  of  provisions,  and  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  surrender  with  his  whole  army.  Dro- 
michaetes,  king  of  the  Getae,  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  generosity,  and  restored  him  to  liberty.  In 
288  Lysimachus  united  with  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and 
Pyrrhus,  in  a common  league  against  Demetrius, 
who  had  for  some  years  been  in  possession  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  was  now  preparing  to  march  into 
Asia.  Next  year,  287,  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus 
invaded  Macedonia.  Demetrius  was  abandoned  by 
his  own  troops,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight  Pyrrhus  for  a time  obtained  possession  of 
the  Macedonian  throne,  but  he  was  expelled  by 
Lysimachus  in  286.  Lysimachus  was  now  in  pos- 
session of  ail  the  dominions  in  Europe  that  had 
formed  port  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  as  well 
as  of  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  remained 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  these  vast  dominions 
till  shortly  before  his  death.  His  downfall  was 
occasioned  by  a dark  domestic  tragedy.  His  wife 
Arainoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  had  long  hated 
her  step-son  Agathocles,  and  at  length,  by  false 
accusations,  induced  Lysimachus  to  put  his  son  to 
death.  This  bloody  deed  alienated  the  minds  of  his 
subjects  ; and  many  cities  of  Asia  broke  out  into 
open  revolt.  Lvsandra,  the  widow  of  Agathocles, 
fled  with  her  children  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  who 
forthwith  invaded  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus. 
The  two  monarch*  met  in  the  plain  of  Coras  (Co- 
rupedion)  ; and  Lysimachus  fell  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  b.  c.  281.  He  was  in  hi*  80th  year  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  — Lysimachus  founded  Lv- 
simachia,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  also  enlarged  and 
rebuilt  many  other  cities. 

Lysimella  (vf  AucrtulAua  Ai /ujoj),  a marsh  near 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  probably  the  same  as  the  marsh 
more  anciently  called  Syraco  from  which  the  town 
of  Syracuse  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Lyslnde  (AwoWij:  Agdau9\  a town  in  Pi- 
sidia,  S.  of  the  lake  Ascania. 

Lysippus  (Aotriinror),  of  Sicyon,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Greek  statuaries,  wns  a con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great.  Originally  a 
simple  workman  in  bronze  (faber  aerariia),  he  rose 
to  the  eminence  which  he  afterwards  obtained  by 
the  direct  study  of  nature.  He  rejected  the  last 
remains  of  the  old  conventional  rules  which  the 
early  artists  followed.  In  his  imitation  of  nature 
the  ideal  appears  almost  to  have  vanished,  or 
perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said  that  he  aimed  to 
idealize  merely  human  beauty.  He  made  statues 
of  gods,  it  is  true ; but  even  in  this  field  of  art  his 
favourite  subject  was  the  human  hero  Hercules  ; 
while  his  portraits  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
foundation  of  his  fame.  The  works  of  Lysippus 
are  said  to  have  amounted  to  the  euonnous  number 
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of  1500.  They  were  almost  all,  if  not  all,  in 
bronze ; in  consequence  of  which  none  of  them  are 
extant.  He  made  statues  of  Alexander  at  all 
periods  of  life,  and  in  many  different  positions. 
Alexander's  edict  is  well  known,  that  no  one 
should  paint  him  but  Apelles,  and  no  one  make  his 
statue  but  Lysippus.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
statues  was  that  in  which  Alexander  was  represented 
with  a lance,  which  was  considered  as  a sort  of 
companion  to  the  picture  of  Alexander  wielding  a 
thunderbolt,  by  Apelles. 

Lysis  (Aians),  an  eminent  Pythagorean  philo- 
sopher, who,  driven  out  of  Italy  in  the  persecution 
of  his  sect,  betook  himself  to  Thebes,  and  became 
the  teacher  of  Epaminondas,  by  whom  he  was 
held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

Lysis,  a river  of  Caria,  only  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15). 

Lysistritos,  of  Sicyon,  the  brother  of  Lysippus, 
was  a statuary,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  making 
of  portraits.  He  was  the  first  who  took  a cast  of 
the  human  face  in  gypsum ; and  from  this  mould 
he  prodoced  copies  by  pouring  into  it  melted  wax. 

Lystra  (17  Avar  pa*  ra  Avar  pa : prob.  Karadagk* 
Ru.j,  a city  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  confines  of  Isauria, 
celebrated  as  one  chief  scene  of  the  preaching  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas.  (JLcU,  xiv.) 
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Macae  (Mdxai).  L A people  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Arabia  Felix,  probably  about  Muscat.— 2.  An 
inland  people  of  Libya,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica,  that 
is,  the  part  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Syrtes. 

Macalla,  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium, 
which  was  said  to  possess  the  tomb  and  a sanctuary 
of  Philoctetes. 

Macar  or  Mac&reui  (M dxap  or  Malta ptvs).  1. 
Son  of  Helios  (or  Crinacus)  and  Rhodos,  fled  from 
Rhodes  to  Lesbos  after  the  murder  of  Tenages.  — 
2.  Son  of  Aeolus,  who  committed  incest  with  his 
mister  Canace.  [Canack.]  — 3.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  also  called  Mennerus  or  Mormorus. 

Macaria  (M aKapla)y  daughter  of  Hercules  and 
Heianira. 

Macaria  (M axapla).  1.  A poetical  name  of 
several  islands,  such  ns  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  and  Cy- 
prus. — 2.  An  island  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Sinus 
Arabicus  {Red  S*a)t  off  the  coast  of  the  Troglo- 
dytae. 

Maccabaei  (MouckoScuoi),  the  descendants  of  the 
family  of  the  heroic  Judas  Maccabi  or  Maccabaeus, 
a surname  which  he  obtained  from  his  glorious 
victories.  (From  the  Hebrew  nudckuL,  ‘‘a  hammer/’) 
They  were  also  cailed  Asantouaei  (’ Acrap.vt'dwi), 
from  Asamonaeus,  or  Chasmon,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Mattathias,  the  father  of  Judas  Macca- 
bae  us,  or.  in  a shorter  form,  Asmonaei  or  Ilatmo- 
naei.  This  family  first  obtained  distinction  from 
the  attempts  which  were  made  by  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to  root  out  the  worship 
of  Jehovah,  and  introduce  the  Greek  religion  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Judaea.  Antiochus  published 
an  edict,  which  enjoined  uniformity  of  worship 
throughout  his  dominions.  At  Modin,  a town  not 
far  from  Lydda,  lived  Mattathias,  a man  of  the 
priestly  line  and  of  deep  religious  feeling,  who  had 
5 sons  in  the  vigour  of  their  days,  John,  Simon, 
Judas,  Kleazar,  and  Jonathan.  When  the  officer 
of  the  Syrian  king  visited  Modin,  to  enforce 
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obedience  to  the  royal  edict,  Mattathias  not  only 
refused  to  desert  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  but 
with  his  own  hand  struck  dead  the  first  renegade 
who  attempted  to  offer  sacrifice  on  the  heathen 
altar.  He  then  put  to  death  the  king's  officer,  and 
retired  to  the  mountains  with  his  5 sons  (b.  c. 
167).  Their  numbers  daily  increased;  and  as 
opportunities  occurred,  they  issued  from  their 
mountain  fastnesses,  cut  off  detachments  of  the 
Syrian  army,  destroyed  heathen  altars,  and  restored 
in  many  places  the  synagogues  and  the  open 
worship  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Within  a few 
months  the  insurrection  at  Modin  had  grown  into 
a war  for  national  independence.  But  the  toils  of 
such  a war  were  too  much  for  the  aged  frame  of 
Mattathias,  who  died  in  the  1st  year  of  the  revolt, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  it  to  Judas,  his  3rd  son.  1. 
Judas,  who  assumed  the  surname  of  Mnccaliaeus, 
as  has  been  mentioned  above,  carried  on  the  war 
with  the  same  prudence  and  energy  with  which  it 
had  been  commenced.  After  meeting  with  great 
success,  he  at  length  fell  in  battle  against  the  forces 
of  Demetrius  I Soter,  160.  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  command  by  his  brother,  — 2.  Jonathan,  who 
maintained  the  cause  of  Jewish  independence  with 
equal  vigour  and  success,  and  became  recognised 
as  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Tryphon,  the  minister  of  Antiochus  VI.,  who 
treacherously  got  him  into  his  power,  144.  Jona- 
than was  succeeded  in  the  high-priesthood  bv  his 
brother,— 3.  Simon,  who  was  the  most  fortunate  of 
the  sons  of  Mattathias,  and  under  whose  government 
the  country  became  virtually  independent  of  Syria. 
He  was  murdered  by  bis  son-in-law  Ptolemy,  the 
governor  of  Jericho,  together  with  2 of  his  sons, 
Judas  and  Mattathias,  1 35.  His  other  son  Joannes 
Hyraanus  escaped,  and  succeeded  his  father.  — 4. 
Joannes  Hyrcanns  L was  high- priest  135 — 106. 
He  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  hut  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  an  independent  monarch. 
[Hyrcanuh.]  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Aristobulus  1.  — 5.  Aristobnlus  I.,  was  the  first 
of  the  Maccabees  who  assumed  the  kingly  title, 
which  was  henceforth  borne  by  his  successors.  His 
reign  lasted  only  a year  106 — 105.  [Akistobulus.] 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,— 6.  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  who  reigned  105—78,  [Alkxandkii, 
p.  35,  a.]  He  was  succeeded  by  his  widow, — 7. 
Alexandra,  who  appointed  her  son  Hyrciuius  II. 
to  the  priesthood,  and  held  the  supreme  power  78 
— 69.  On  her  death  in  the  latter  year  her  son,— 
A Hyrc&nus  II.,  obtained  the  kingdom,  69,  but 
was  supplanted  almost  immediately  afterwards  by 
his  brother,  — 9.  Ariatobulni  EL,  who  obtained 
the  throne  68.  [Aristobulus.]  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  history*  of  the  house  of  the  Macca- 
bees see  Hyrcanus  II.  and  Hsrodbs  1. 

Macedonia  (MoKtSoria:  MaxfSdytj),  a country 
in  Europe,  N.  of  Greece,  which  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  king  Mncedon, 
a son  of  Zeus  and  Thyia,  a daughter  of  Deucalion. 
The  name  first  occurs  in  Herodotus,  but  its  more 
ancient  form  appears  to  have  been  Muchia  (Ma- 
Ktna ) ; and  accordingly  the  Macedonians  are 
sometimes  called  Maatae.  Tho  country*  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  named  Emathia.  The 
boundaries  of  Macedonia  differed  at  different 
periods.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  name  Mace- 
donis  designated  only  the  country  to  the  S.  and 
YV.  of  the  river  Lydias.  The  boundaries  of  tho 
ancient  Macedonian  monarchy,  before  the  time  of 
so  2 
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Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  were  on  the  S. 
Olympus  and  the  Cambunian  mountains,  which 
separated  it  from  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  on  the  E. 
the  river  Strymon,  which  separated  it  from  Thrace, 
and  on  the  N.  and  W.  Illyria  and  Paeonia, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  no  well  defined 
limits.  Macedonia  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
conquests  of  Philip.  He  added  to  his  kingdom 
Paeonia  on  the  N.,  so  that  the  mountains  Scordus 
and  Orbelus  now  separated  it  from  Moesia  ; a 
part  of  Thrace  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  river  Nestus, 
which  Thracian  district  was  usually  called  Mace- 
donia adjeda ; the  peninsula  Chalcidice  on  the  S. ; 
and  on  the  W.  a part  of  Illyria,  as  far  as  the  lake 
Lychnitis.  On  tne  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Homans,  B.  c.  168,  Macedonia  was  divided 
into  4 districts,  which  were  quite  independent  of 
one  another : — 1.  The  country  between  the  Stry- 
mon and  the  Nestus,  with  a part  of  Thrace  E.  of 
the  Nestus,  as  far  as  the  Hebrus,  and  also  in- 
cluding the  territory  of  Heraclca  Sintica  and 
Biaaltice,  W.  of  the  Strymon ; the  capital  of  this 
district  was  Amphipolis.  2.  The  country  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Axius,  exclusive  of  those 
parts  already  named,  but  including  Chalcidice  ; 
the  capital  Thessalonica.  3.  The  country  between 
tho  Axius  and  Peneus  ; the  capital  Pella.  4.  The 
mountainous  country  in  the  W. ; the  capital  Pela- 
gonia.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Acnaeans,  in 
14G,  Macedonia  was  formed  into  a Roman  pro- 
vince, and  Thessaly  and  Illyria  were  incorporated 
with  it ; bat  at  the  same  time  the  district  E.  of  the 
Nestus  was  again  assigned  to  Thrace.  The  Roman 
province  of  Macedonia  accordingly  extended  from 
the  Aegaean  to  the  Adriatic  seas,  and  was  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  province  of  Achaia.  It  was 
originally  governed  by  a proconsul ; it  was  made 
by  Tiberius  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Caesar  ; 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  senate  by  Claudius. 
— Macedonia  may  be  described  as  a large  plain, 
surrounded  on  3 sides  by  lofty  mountains.  Through 
this  plain,  however,  run  many  smaller  ranges  of 
mountains,  between  which  are  wide  and  fertile 
valleys,  extending  from  the  coast  far  into  the  in- 
terior. The  chief  mountains  were  Scordus,  or 
Scar  dub,  on  the  N.W.  frontier,  towards  Illyria 
and  Dardania  ; further  E.  Orbelus  and  Scomi us, 
which  separated  it  from  Moesia ; and  Rhodope, 
which  extended  from  Scomius  in  a S.E.  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  On  the  S.  frontier  were  the  Cambunii 
Montes  and  Olympus.  The  chief  river*  were 
in  the  direction  of  E.  to  W.,  the  Nestus,  the 
Strymon,  the  Axius,  the  largest  of  all,  the 
Ludias  or  Lydias,  and  the  Haliacmon. — The 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Macedonia  con- 
sisted of  Thracian  and  Illyrian  tribes.  At  an 
early  period  some  Greek  tribes  settled  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  country.  They  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Argos,  and  to  have  been  led  by  Gauanes, 
Aeropus,  and  Pcrdiccas,  the  3 sons  of  Temenus, 
the  Heraclid.  Perdiccas,  the  youngest  of  the 
brothers,  was  looked  upon  as  the  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.  A later  tradition,  how- 
ever, regarded  Caranus,  who  was  also  a Heraclid 
from  Argos,  as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy. 
These  Greek  settlers  intermarried  with  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  dialect 
which  they  spoke  was  akin  to  the  Doric,  but  it 
contained  many  barbarous  words  and  forms  ; and 
tho  Macedonians  were  accordingly  never  regarded 
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by  the  other  Greeks  as  genuine  Hellenes.  More- 
over, it  was  only  in  the  S.  of  Macedonia  that  the 
Greek  language  was  spoken  ; in  the  N.  and  N.W. 
of  the  country  the  Illyrian  tribe*  continued  to 
speak  their  own  language  and  to  preserve  their 
ancient  habits  and  customs.  Very  little  is  known 
of  the  history  of  Macedonia  tUl  the  reign  o. 
Amyntas  I.,  who  was  a contemporary  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  ; but  from  that  time  their  history  is 
more  or  les*  intimately  connected  with  that  of 
Greece,  till  at  length  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  became  the  virtual  master  of  the 
whole  of  Greece.  The  conquests  of  Alexander 
extended  the  Macedonian  supremacy  over  a great 
port  of  Asia  ; and  the  Macedonian  kings  continued 
to  exercise  their  sovereignty  over  Greece,  till  the 
conquest  of  Perseus  by  the  Romans,  1 68,  brought 
the  Macedonian  monarchy  to  a close.  The  details 
of  the  Macedonian  history  are  given  in  the  lives  of 
the  separate  king*. 

Macella  ( MaccUaro ),  a small  fortified  town  in 
the  W.  of  Sicilv,  S.E.  of  Segesta. 

Macer,  Aemillus.  L A Roman  poet,  a native  of 
Verona,  died  in  Asia,  b.  c.  16.  He  wrote  a poem 
or  poems  upon  birds,  snakes,  and  medicinal  plants, 
in  imitation,  it  would  appear,  of  the  Theriaca  of 
Nicander.  (Ov.  Trisl.  iv.  10.  44.)  The  work  now 
extant,  entitled  “ Aemilius  Macer  de  Herbanim 
Virtutibus,"  belongs  to  the  middle  ages. — 2.  We 
must  carefully  distinguish  from  Aemilius  Macer  of 
Verona,  a poet  Macer,  who  wrote  on  the  Trojan 
war,  and  who  must  have  been  alive  in  a.  d.  12, 
since  he  is  addressed  by  Ovid  in  that  year  (cjp 
Pont . ii.  10. 2.)  —‘3.  A Roman  jurist,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus.  He  wrote  several 
works,  extracts  from  which  are  given  in  the  Digest. 

Macer,  Clodlns,  was  governor  of  Africa  at 
Nero’s  death  a.  d.  68,  when  he  laid  claim  to  the 
throne.  Me  was  murdered  at  the  instigation  of 
Galba  by  the  procurator,  Trebonius  Garucianus. 

Macer,  Licinlus.  [Licinius.] 

Maceatus  (MomjoTot:  6'imaui-Su , and  lower 
Susupherli).  a considerable  river  of  Mysia,  rises  in 
the  N.W.  of  Phrygia,  and  flows  N.  through  Mysia 
into  the  Rhyndacus.  It  is  probably  the  same  river 
which  Polybius  (v.  77)  calls  Megistus  (Mtyurros). 

Machaerfis  (Maxaipovi : Mayajpirrjs),  a strong 
border  fortress  in  the  S.  of  Peraea,  in  Palestine, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Nabathaei : a stronghold  of 
the  Siearii  in  the  Jewish  war.  A tradition  made 
it  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist  was  beheaded. 

Machanldas,  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  succeeded 
Ly curgus  about  ».  c.  21 0.  Like  his  predecessor, 
he  had  no  hereditary  tide  to  the  crown,  but 
ruled  by  the  swords  of  his  mercenaries  alone.  He 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Philopoemen, 
the  general  of  the  Achaean  league  in  207. 

M&ch&on  (M axtU*y\  son  of  Aesculapius,  was 
married  to  Anticlea,  the  daughter  of  Diodes,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Qorgasus,  Nicoma- 
ebus,  Alexanor,  Sphyrus,  and  Polemocrates.  To- 
gether with  his  brother  Podalirius  he  went  to  Troy 
with  30  ships,  commanding  the  men  who  came 
from  Trieca,  Ithome,  and  Oochalia.  In  this  war 
he  acted  as  the  surgeon  of  the  Greeks,  and  also 
distinguished  himself  in  battle.  He  was  himself 
wounded  by  Paris,  but  was  carried  from  the  field 
by  Nestor.  Later  writers  mention  him  as  one  of 
the  Greek  heroes  who  were  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse,  and  he  is  said  to  have  cured  Philoctete*. 
He  was  killed  by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Tele* 
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phus,  and  he  received  divine  honour*  at  Gerenia,  in 
Alessenia. 

Machines  (Mdx*w<,\  a people  of  Libya,  near 
the  Lotophagi,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake  Triton, 
in  what  was  afterwards  called  Africa  Propria. 

Machon  (Mdxw*')»  °f  Corinth  or  Sicyon,  a comic 
poet,  flourished  at  Alexandria,  where  he  gave  in- 
structions respecting  comedy  to  the  grammarian 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium. 

Macistus  or  Haciatnm  (Mduurros,  Maxtor  oy : 
Ma*i<rrioj),  an  ancient  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia, 
N.E.  of  Lepreum,  originally  called  Platauistus 
(IIAaTavnrroOt),  and  founded  by  the  Caucones. 

Macoraba  (M ascopdSa:  Afeeca)r  a city  in  the 
W.  of  Arabia  Felix  ; probably  the  sacred  city  of 
the  Arabs,  even  before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  and 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Alitat  or  Alitta  under 
the  emblem  of  a meteoric  stone. 

Macra  (Afagra),  a small  river  rising  in  the 
Apennines  and  flowing  into  the  Ligurian  sea  near 
Luna,  which,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  formed 
the  boundary  between  Liguria  and  Etruria. 

Macri&nus,  one  of  the  30  tyrants,  a distinguished 
general,  who  accompanied  Valerian  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Persians,  a.  d.  260.  On  the 
capture  of  that  monarch,  Macrianus  was  proclaimed 
emperor,  together  with  his  2 sons  Macrianus  and 
Quietus.  He  assigned  the  management  of  affairs 
in  the  East  to  Quietus,  and  set  out  with  the 
younger  Macrianus  for  Italy.  They  were  encoun- 
tered by  Aureolus  on  the  confines  of  Thrace  and 
Illyria,  defeated  and  slain,  262.  Quietus  was 
shortly  afterwards  slain  in  the  East  by  Odenathus. 

Maori  C&mpi.  [Campi  Mackj,] 

Macrinus,  M.  Opillua  Sevirua,  Roman  em- 
peror, April,  a.  d.  217 — June,  218.  He  was  bom 
at  Caesarea  in  Mauretania,  of  humble  parents,  a.  D. 
1 64,  and  rose  at  length  to  be  praefect  of  the  prae- 
torians under  Caracal  la.  He  accompanied  Caracalla 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthian*,  and  was 
proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of  Caracalla, 
whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assassinated.  He  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Caesar  upon  bis  son  Diadurae- 
nianus,  and  at  the  same  time  gained  great  popularity 
by  repealing  some  obnoxious  taxes.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  by  the  Parthiana,  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
into  Syria.  While  here  his  soldiers,  with  whom 
he  had  become  unpopular  by  enforcing  among 
them  order  and  discipline,  were  easily  seduced  from 
their  allegiance,  and  proclaimed  Elagabalus  as 
emperor.  W ith  the  troops  which  remained  faithful 
to  him,  Macrinus  marched  against  the  usurper, 
but  was  defeated,  and  fled  in  disguise.  He  was 
shortly  afterwards  seized  in  Chalcedon,  and  put  to 
death,  after  a reign  of  14  months. 

Macro,  Haevius  Sertoriua,  a favourite  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  was  employed  to  arrest  the 
powerful  Sejanus  in  a.  d.  31.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  he  was  made  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  an 
office  which  he  continued  to  hold  for  the  remainder 
of  Tiberius's  reign  and  during  the  earlier  part  of 
Caligula's.  Macro  was  as  cruel  as  Sejanus.  He 
laid  informations ; he  presided  at  the  rack  ; And  he 
lent  himself  to-  the  most  savage  caprices  of  Tiberius 
during  the  last  and  wont  period  of  his  government 
During  the  lifetime  of  Tiberius  he  paid  court  to 
the  young  Caligula  ; and  he  promoted  an  intrigue 
between  his  wife  Ennia  and  the  young  prince.  It 
was  rumoured  that  Macro  shortened  the  last  mo- 
ments of  Tiberius  by  stifling  him  with  the  bedding 
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as  he  recovered  unexpectedly  from  a swoon.  But 
Caligula  soon  became  jealous  of  Macro,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  kill  himself  with  his  wife  and 
children,  38. 

Macrdbli  (M a*p6€toi,  i.  e.  Long-lived),  an 
Aethiopian  people  in  Africa,  placed  by  Herodotus 
(iii.  17)  on  the  shores  of  the  S.  Ocean.  It  is  in 
vain  to  attempt  their  accurate  identification  with 
any  known  people, 

Maoroblna,  the  grammarian,  whose  full  name 
was  A mbrvstus  Aurelius  Theodosius  MaertAnus.  All 
we  know  about  him  is  that  he  lived  in  the  age  of 
Honorius  and  Theodosius,  that  he  was  proliably 
a Greek,  and  that  he  had  a son  named  Eustathius. 
He  states  in  the  preface  to  bis  Saturnalia  that 
Latin  was  to  him  a foreign  tongue,  and  hence  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that  he  was  a Greek  by  birth, 
more  especially  as  we  find  numerous  Greek  idioms 
in  bis  style.  He  was  probably  a pagan.  His 
extant  works  are  : — 1 . Satwmaliorum  Conviriortnn 
Libri  Vll i,  consisting  of  a series  of  dissertations 
on  history,  mythology,  criticism,  and  various  points 
of  antiquarian  research,  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered  during  the  holidays  of  the  Saturnalia  at 
the  house  of  Vettius  Praetextatoa,  who  was  invested 
with  the  highest  offices  of  stAte  under  Valentinian 
and  Valens.  The  form  of  the  work  is  avowedly 
copied  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  especially  the 
Banquet:  in  substance  it  bears  a strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Noctes  Atticae  of  A.  Gellius.  The 
1st  book  treats  of  the  festivals  of  Satumus  and 
Janus,  of  the  Roman  calendar,  &c.  The  2nd  book 
commences  with  a collection  of  bon  mots,  ascribed 
to  the  most  celebrated  wits  of  antiquity  ; to  these 
are  appended  a series  of  essays  on  matters  connected 
with  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  The  4 following 
books  are  devoted  to  criticisms  on  Virgil.  The  7th 
book  is  of  a more  miscellaneous  character  than  the 
preceding.  — 2,  Commentarius  ejt  Cicerone  in  Som - 
nium  Scipionis , a tract  much  studied  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  Dream  of  Scipio,  contained  in 
the  6th  book  of  Cicero's  De  Republica  is  taken  as 
a text,  which  suggests  a succession  of  discourses 
on  the  physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  New  Platon  ists,  together 
with  notices  of  some  of  their  peculiar  tenets  on 
mind  as  well  as  matter.— <3.  De  Dijerentiis  el  So- 
cietal ibus  Gmeci  Laltnique  Verbs , a treatise  purely 
grammatical,  of  which  only  an  abridgment  is  extant, 
compiled  by  a certain  Joannes. — The  best  editions 
of  the  works  of  Macrobius  are  by  Gronoviua,  Lug. 
Bat.  1670,  and  by  Zeunius,  Lips.  1774. 

Macrones  (Mdnpuytr),  a powerful  and  warlike 
Caucasian  people  on  the  N.E.  shore  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus. 

Mactorlum  (Mcucrupiov:  Mcucretpiyos),  a town 
in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  near  Gela. 

Macynla  (Ma*uWa:  Maxi/rsur),  a town  in  the 
S.  of  Aetolia,  near  the  mountain  Taphiassus,  E.  of 
Calydon  and  the  Evenua. 

Madianitae  ( Madutyrrai,  MaStijyaiot,  MaSnjyoi ; 
0.  T.  Midinnim),  a powerful  nomad  people  in  the 
S.  of  Arabia  Petraea,  about  the  head  of  the  Red 
Sea.  They  carried  on  a caravan  trade  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  were  troublesome  enemies 
of  the  Israelites  until  they  were  oonquered  by 
Gideon.  They  do  not  appear  in  history  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity. 

Madjrtus  (MdSirrot : MaSurtof  : Mailo ),  a sea^ 
port  town  on  the  Thracian  Ch^rsoneaus. 

Maeander  ( M aiaySpos  : Mendereh  or  Afeinder , 
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or  Tloyuk-Mendtrth,  i.  e.  tin t Great  Mender  eh,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Little  Mmdereh , the  ancient 
Carter),  has  its  source  in  the  mountain  called 
Aulocrenos,  above  Celaenae,  in  the  S.  of  Phrygia, 
close  to  the  source  of  the  Marsyas,  which  imme- 
diately joins  it  [Cklaknae.]  It  flows  in  a ge- 
neral W.  direction,  with  various  changes  of  direction, 
but  on  the  whole  with  a slight  inclination  to  the  S. 
After  leaving  Phrygia,  it  flows  parallel  lo  Mt  Mes- 
6ogis,  on  its  S.  side,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Lydia  and  Carw,  and  at  last  falls  into  the  Icarian 
Sea  between  Myus  and  Priene.  Its  whole  length 
is  above  170  geographical  miles.  The  Maeander 
is  deep,  but  narrow,  and  very  turbid  ; and  there- 
fore not  navigable  far  up.  Its  upper  coarse  lies 
chiefly  through  elevated  plains,  and  partly  in  a deep 
rocky  valley:  its  lower  coarse,  for  the  last  110 
miles,  is  through  a beautiful  wide  plain,  through 
which  it  flows  in  those  numerous  windings  that 
have  made  its  name  a descriptive  verb  (to  mean- 
der), and  which  it  often  inundates.  The  alteration 
made  in  the  coast  about  its  mouth  by  its  alluvial 
deposit  was  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  it  has 
been  continually  going  on.  [See  Latmicus  Sinus 
and  Milktus.]  The  tributaries  of  the  Maeander 
were,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  the  Marsyas,  Cludrus, 
Lethaens,  and  Gaeson,  and,  on  the  left  or  S.  side, 
the  Obrimas,  Lycus,  Harpasus,  and  another  Mar- 
syas. — Asa  god  Maeander  is  described  ns  the 
father  of  the  nymph  Cynne,  who  was  the  mother 
of  Caunus.  Hence  the  latter  is  called  by  Ovid 
(Met.  ix.  573)  Maeandrius  juvenis. 

Maecenas,  C.  Cilnius,  was  bom  some  time  be- 
tween b.  c.  73  and  63 ; and  we  learn  from  Horace 
(ConN.  iv.  11)  that  his  birth-day  was  the  1 3th  of 
April.  His  family,  though  belonging  wholly  to 
the  equestrian  order,  was  of  high  antiquity  and 
honour,  and  traced  its  descent  from  the  Lucumoncs 
of  Etruria.  His  paternal  ancestors  the  Cilnii,  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  3,  5)  as  having  attained 
great  power  and  wealth  at  Arretinm  about  b.  c.  301 . 
The  maternal  branch  of  the  family  was  likewise  of 
Etruscan  origin,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the 
name  of  Maecenas  was  derived,  it  being  customary 
among  the  Etruscans  to  assume  the  mother’s  as 
well  as  the  father's  name.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this 
circumstance  that  Horace  (5b/.  i.  6.  3)  mentions 
both  his  arm  maternus  atqne  paternus  ns  having 
been  distinguished  by  commanding  numerous  le- 
gions ; a passage,  by  the  way,  from  which  we  are 
not  to  infer  that  the  ancestors  of  Maecenas  had 
ever  led  the  Homan  legions.  Although  it  is  un- 
known where  Maecenas  received  his  education,  it 
must  doubtless  have  been  a careful  one.  We  learn 
from  Horace  that  he  was  versed  both  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature ; and  his  taste  for  literary  pursuits 
was  shown,  not  only  by  his  patronage  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  bis  time,  but  also  by  several  per- 
formances of  his  own,  both  in  verse  and  prose.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  became  acquainted 
with  Augustus  at  Apollonia  before  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesar;  but  he  is  mentioned  for  the  first 
time  in  b.  c.  40,  and  from  this  year  his  name  con- 
stantly occurs  as  one  of  the  chief  friends  and 
ministers  of  Augustus.  Thus  we  find  him  employed 
in  b.  c.  37,  in  negotiating  with  Antony;  and  it  was 
probably  on  this  occasion  that  Horace  accompanied 
him  to  Brundisium,  a journey  which  he  has  de- 
scribed in  the  5th  satire  of  the  1 st  book.  During 
the  war  with  Antqnv,  which  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  battle  of  Actium.  Maecenas  remained 
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at  Rome,  being  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  civil  affaire  of  Italy.  During  this  time  he 
suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  the  younger  Lepidus. 
Maecenas  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Actium, 
as  some  critics  have  supposed;  and  the  1st  epode  of 
Horace  probably  does  not  relate  at  all  to  Actium. 
but  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  against  SexL  Pom- 
peius.  On  the  return  of  Augustus  from  Actium, 
Maecenas  enjoyed  a greater  share  of  his  favour 
than  ever,  and  in  conjunction  with  Agrippa,  had 
the  management  of  all  public  affairs.  It  is  related 
that  Augustus  at  this  time  took  counsel  with 
Agrippa  and  Maecenas  respecting  the  expediency 
of  restoring  the  republic;  that  Agrippa  advised 
him  to  pursue  that  course,  but  that  Maecenas 
strongly  urged  him  to  establish  the  empire.  For 
many  years  Maecenas  continued  to  preserve  the 
uninterrupted  favour  of  Augustus;  but  between 
B.  c.  21  and  16,  a coolness,  to  say  the  least,  had 
sprang  up  between  the  emperor  and  his  faithful 
minister,  and  after  the  latter  year  he  retired  en- 
tirely from  public  life.  The  cause  of  this  estrange- 
ment is  enveloped  in  doubt  Dion  Cassius  positively 
attributes  it  to  an  intrigue  carried  on  by  Augustus 
with  Terentia,  Maecenas's  wife.  Maecenas  died 
B.  a 8,  and  was  buried  on  the  Eaquiline.  He  left 
no  children,  and  he  bequeathed  his  property  to 
Augustus.  — Maecenas  had  amassed  an  enormous 
fortune.  He  had  purchased  a tract  of  ground  on 
the  Esquiline  hill,  which  had  formerly  served  as  a 
burial-place  for  the  lower  orders.  (Hot.  Sat,  i.  8.  7.) 
Here  he  had  planted  a garden,  and  built  a house, 
remarkable  for  its  loftiness,  on  account  of  a tower 
by  which  it  was  surmounted,  and  from  the  top  of 
which  Nero  is  said  to  have  afterwards  contem- 
plated the  burning  of  Rome.  In  this  residence  he 
seems  to  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time, 
and  to  have  visited  the  country  but  seldom.  His 
house  was  the  rmdexeoux  of  all  the  wits  of  Rome; 
and  whoever  could  contribute  to  the  amusement  of 
the  company  was  always  welcome  to  a seat  at  his 
table.  But  his  really  intimate  friends  consisted  of 
the  greatest  geniuses  and  most  learned  men  of 
Rome;  and  if  it  was  from  his  universal  inclination 
towards  men  of  talent  that  he  obtained  the  repu- 
tation of  a literary  patron,  it  was  by  his  friendship 
for  such  poets  as  Virgil  and  Horace  that  he  de- 
served it.  Virgil  was  indebted  to  him  for  the 
recovery  of  his  farm,  which  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  soldiery  in  the  division  of  lands,  in  a a 4 1 ; 
and  it  was  nt  the  request  of  Maecenas  that  he 
undertook  the  Georgia,  the  most  finished  of  all  his 
poems.  To  Horace  he  was  a still  greater  benefactor. 
He  presented  him  with  the  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence,  a farm  in  the  Sabine  country.  If  the 
estate  was  but  a moderate  one,  we  learn  from 
Horace  himself  that  the  bounty  of  Maecenas  was 
regulated  by  his  own  contented  views,  and  not  by 
his  patron’s  want  of  generosity.  (<3irra.  ii.  18.  14, 
Carm.  iii.  16.  38.) — Of  Maecenas's  own  literary 
productions  only  a few  fragments  exist.  From 
these,  however,  and  from  the  notices  which  we 
find  of  his  writings  in  ancient  authors,  we  are  led 
to  think  that  we  have  not  suffered  any  great  loss 
by  their  destruction;  for,  although  a good  judge  of 
literary  merit  in  others,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  author  of  much  taste  himself.  In 
his  way  of  life  Maecenas  was  addicted  to  every 
species  of  luxury.  Wo  find  several  allusions  in 
the  ancient  authors  to  the  effeminacy  of  his  dress. 
He  was  foad  of  theatrical  entertainments,  especially 
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pantomimes;  as  maybe  inferred  from  hit  patronage 
of  Bathyllus,  the  celebrated  dancer,  who  waa  a 
freedraan  of  hit.  That  moderation  of  character 
which  led  him  to  be  content  with  hit  equestrian 
rank,  probably  arose  from  hit  love  of  ease  and 
luxury,  or  it  might  have  been  the  result  of  more 
prudent  and  political  views.  As  a politician,  the 
principal  trait  in  his  character  was  fidelity  to  his 
roaster,  and  the  main  end  of  all  his  cares  was  the 
consolidation  of  the  empire.  But  at  the  same  tirais 
he  recommended  Augustus  to  put  no  check  on  the 
free  expression  of  public  opinion;  and  above  all  to 
avoid  that  cruelty,  which,  for  so  many  years,  had 
stained  the  Roman  annals  with  blood. 

Maeclus  Tarpa.  [Tarpa.] 

Maedlca  < MaiSarfj  >,  the  country  of  the  Maedi, 
a powerful  people  in  the  W.  of  Thrace,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Strymon,  and  the  S.  slope  of  Mt 
Scomius.  They  frequently  made  inroads  into  the 
country  of  the  Macedonians,  till  at  length  they 
were  conquered  by  the  latter  people,  and  their 
land  incorporated  with  Macedonia,  of  which  it 
formed  the  N.E.  district. 

Maellus,  8p.,  the  richest  of  the  plebeian  knights, 
employed  his  fortune  in  buying  up  corn  in  Etruria 
in  the  great  famine  at  Rome  in  n.  c.  440.  This 
corn  he  sold  to  the  poor  at  a small  price,  or  distri- 
buted it  gratuitously.  Such  liberality  gained  him 
the  favour  of  the  plebeians,  but  at  the  same  time 
exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  ruling  class. 
Accordingly  in  the  following  year  he  was  accused 
of  haring  formed  a conspiracy  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  the  kingly  power.  Thereupon  Cincinnatus 
was  appointed  dictator,  and  C.  Servilius  Aha! a,  the 
master  of  the  horse.  Maelius  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  dictator ; but  as 
be  refused  to  go,  Ahala,  with  an  armed  band 
of  patrician  youths,  rushed  into  the  crowd,  and 
•lew  him.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  hit 
house  pulled  down ; its  vacant  site,  which  was 
called  the  Aer/ttimaefium,  continued  to  subsequent 
ages  a memorial  of  his  fate.  Later  ages  fully  be- 
lieved the  story  of  Maelius4*  conspiracy,  and  Cicero 
repeatedly  praise*  the  glorious  deed  of  Ahala.  But 
his  guilt  is  very  doubtful.  None  of  the  alleged 
accomplices  of  Maelius  were  punished  ; and  Ahala 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a voluntary  exile. 

Maen&ca  (Malt'd*??),  a town  in  the  S.  of  His- 
pania  Boetica  on  the  coast,  the  most  W.-Iy  colony 
of  the  Phocaeans. 

Maen&des  (Mai*d5« »),  a name  of  the  Bacchantes, 
from  nalropcu,  44  to  be  mod,44  because  they  were 
frenzied  in  the  worship  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus. 

Maan&lua  (rb  MaivaAov  or  Matrd\ioy  Spot : 
/foinon),  a mountain  in  Arcadia,  which  extended 
from  Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  waa  celebrated  as  the 
favourite  haunt  of  the  god  Pan.  From  this  moun- 
tain the  surrounding  country  was  called  MaentUia 
(Mati'aA/a)  ; and  on  the  mountain  was  a town 
Maenglu*.  The  mountain  was  so  celebrated  that 
the  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adjectives 
Mamalius  and  Afaenalit  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 

Kaenlus.  1.  C , consul,  b.  c.  338,  with  L.  Ku- 
rins Camillus.  The  2 consuls  completed  the  subju- 
gation of  Latium  ; they  were  both  rewarded  with  a 
triumph ; and  equestrian  statues  were  erected  to 
their  honour  in  the  forum.  The  statue  of  Maenius 
was  placed  upon  a column,  which  is  spoken  of  by 
later  writers,  under  the  name  of  Columna  Maenia , 
and  which  appears  to  have  stood  near  the  end  of 
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the  forum,  on  the  Capitoline.  Maenius  was  dictator 
in  320,  and  censor  in  318.  In  his  censorship  he 
allowed  balconies  to  be  added  to  the  various  build- 
ings surrounding  the  forum,  in  order  that  the 
spectators  might  obtain  more  room  for  beholding 
the  games  which  were  exhibited  in  the  forum;  and 
these  balconies  were  called  after  him  Maeniana. 
(sc.  aedijiria).  — 2.  The  proposer  of  the  law,  about 
286,  which  required  the  patres  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  the  election  of  the  magistrates  before  they' 
had  been  elected,  or  in  other  words  to  confer,  or 
agree  to  confer,  the  iniperium  on  the  person  whom 
the  comitm  should  elect.  — 3.  A contemporary  of 
Lucilius,  was  a great  spendthrift,  who  squandered 
all  his  property,  and  afterwards  supported  himself 
by  playing  the  buffoon.  He  possessed  a house  m 
the  forum,  which  Cato  in  hit  censorship  (184) 
purchased  of  him,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
basilica  Porcia.  Some  of  the  scholiasts  on  Horace 
ridiculously  relate,  that  when  Maenius  sold  his 
house,  he  reserved  for  himself  one  column,  the 
Columns  Maenia,  from  which  he  built  a balcony, 
that  he  might  thence  witness  the  games.  The  true 
origin  of  theColumna  Maenia,  and  of  the  balconies 
called  Maeniana,  has  been  explained  above.  (Hor. 
Sat.  i.  1.  101,  i.  3.  21,  Epiit.  i.  15.  26.) 

Maenfiba,  a town  in  the  S.E.  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  near  the  coast,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same 
name,  and  1 2 miles  E.  of  Malaca. 

Haeon  (MaW).  L Son  of  Haemon  of  Thebes. 
He  and  Lycophontee  were  the  leaders  of  the  band 
that  lay  in  ambush  against  Tydeus,  in  the  war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes.  Maeon  was  the  only 
one  whose  life  was  spared  by  Tydeus.  Maeon  in 
return  buried  Tydeus,  when  the  latter  was  slain. 

— 2.  Husband  of  Dindyme,  the  mother  of  Cybele. 

Maeon!  a.  [Lydia.] 

Mae&nldea  (MoioefS??*),  i.  e.  Homer,  either  be- 
cause he  was  a son  of  Maeon.  or  because  he  was  a 
native  of  Maeonia,  the  ancient  name  of  Lydia. 
Hence  he  is  also  called  Maeonitu  senex,  and  his 
poems  the  Maeoniae  chariot,  or  Maeonium  carmen. 

— Maednit,  also  occurs  as  a surname  of  Omphaie, 
and  of  Arachne,  because  both  were  Lydians. 

Mae&t&e.  [Marotjs  Palus.] 

MaeCtis  Pilus  (?|  Matter  it  Xipunj:  Sea  of 
yfzoe),  an  inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  N.  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  ( Black  .Sra),  with 
which  it  communicates  by  the  Bosporus  Cimmk- 
rius.  Its  form  may  be  described  roughly  as  a 
triangle,  with  its  vertex  at  its  N.  E.  extremity, 
where  it  receive*  the  waters  of  the  great  river 
Tanais  (Don)  : it  discharges  its  superfluous  water 
by  a constant  current  into  the  Euxine.  The  an- 
cient* had  very  vague  notions  of  its  true  form  and 
size : the  earlier  geographers  thought  that  both  it 
and  the  Caspian  Sea  were  gulfs  of  the  great  N. 
Ocean.  The  Scythian  tribe*  on  it*  banka  were 
called  by  the  collective  name  of  Maeatae  or  Maed- 
tici  (Maiwrai,  Maurrutol).  The  sea  had  also  the 
names  of  Cimmerium  or  Bosporicum  Mare.  Aeschy- 
lus (Prim.  731)  applies  the  name  of  Maeotic  Strait 
to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (ai/Xwe  Marwriicd*). 

Maera  ( Matpa).  L The  dog  of  Icarius,  the 
father  of  Erigone.  [Icarius,  No.l.]— 2.  Daughter 
of  Proetus  and  Antea,  a companion  of  Artemis,  by 
whom  she  was  killed,  after  she  had  become  by 
Zeus  the  mother  of  Locrus.  Others  state  that  she 
died  a virgin.  — 3.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  was  marrii  d 
to  Tegeates,  the  *on  of  Lycaon.  Her  tomb  was 
1 shown  both  at  Tegea  and  Mantinea  in  Arcadia. 
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Maes*,  Julia,  Bister-in-law  of  Septimins  Severe*, 
aunt  of  Caracal  la,  and  grandmother  ot  Elagnbalus 
and  Alexander  Severe*.  She  wa*  a native  of 
Emeaa  in  Syria,  and  seems,  after  the  elevation  of 
Scptimius  Severe*,  the  husband  of  her  filter  Julia 
Domna,  to  have  lived  at  the  imperial  court  until 
the  death  of  Carncalla,  and  to  have  accumulated 
great  wealth.  She  contrived  and  executed  the 
plot  which  transferred  the  supreme  power  from 
Macrinus  to  her  grandson  Elagabalus.  When 
•he  foresaw  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  she  prevailed 
on  him  to  adopt  his  cousin  Alexander  Sever  vs. 
By  Severus  she  wa*  always  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect ; she  enjoyed  the  title  of  Augusta 
during  her  life,  and  received  divine  honours  after 
her  death. 

Maevlus.  [Bavius.] 

Magaba,  a mountain  in  Galatia,  10  Homan 
miles  E.  of  Ancyra. 

Magas  (Mayas),  king  of  Cyrene,  was  a step-son 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  being  the  offspring  of  Berenice 
by  a former  marriage.  He  wa*  a Macedonian  by 
birth ; and  he  seems  to  have  accompanied  his  mother 
to  Egypt,  where  he  soon  rose  to  a high  place  in  the 
favour  of  Ptolemy.  In  B.  c.  308  he  was  appointed 
by  that  monarch  to  the  command  of  the  expedition 
destined  for  the  recovery  of  Cyrene  after  the  death 
of  Ophelia*.  The  enterprise  wa*  completely  suc- 
cessful, and  Magas  obtained  from  his  step-father 
the  government  of  the  province.  At  first  he  ruled 
over  the  province  only  as  a dependency  of  Egypt, 
but  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  he  not  only 
assumed  the  character  of  an  independent  monarch, 
but  even  made  war  on  the  king  of  Egypt.  He 
married  Apama,  daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  by 
whom  he  had  a daughter,  Berenice,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  He  died  258. 

Magddlum  (McbySoAo*,  MaydctfAcu':  O.T.  Mig- 
dol),  a city  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  N.  E.  frontier, 
about  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Pelusiuro : where  Pharaoh 
Necho  defeated  the  Syrian*,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  159). 

Magetobria  ( Moigte  dc  Broie,  on  the  Saone), 
a town  on  the  W.  frontier*  of  the  Sequani,  near 
which  the  Gaul*  were  defeated  by  the  Germans 
shortly  before  Caesar's  arrival  in  Gaul. 

M&gi  (Mdyoi),  the  name  of  the  order  of  priests 
and  religious  teachers  among  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sian!, is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  word 
mag%  mog , or  mugh,  i.  e.  a priest.  There  is  strong 
evidence  that  a class  similar  to  the  Magi,  and  in 
some  cases  bearing  the  same  name,  existed  among 
other  Eastern  nations,  especially  the  Chaldaean*  of 
Babylon  ; nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  either  the 
Magi,  or  their  religion,  were  of  strictly  Median  or 
Persian  origin : but,  in  classical  literature,  they 
are  presented  to  us  almost  exclusively  in  connection 
with  Medo-Persian  history.  Herodotus  represents 
them  as  one  of  the  6 tribes  into  which  the  Median 
people  were  divided.  Under  the  Median  empire, 
before  the  supremacy  passed  to  the  Persian*,  they 
were  so  closely  connected  with  the  throne,  and  had 
so  great  an  influence  in  the  state,  that  they  evi- 
dently retained  their  position  after  the  revolution  ; 
and  they  had  power  enough  to  be  almost  successful 
in  the  attempt  they  made  to  overthrow  the  Persian 
dynasty  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  by  putting 
forward  one  of  their  own  number  as  a pretender  to 
the  throne,  alleging  that  he  was  Smerdis,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  brother 
Cambyses.  It  is  dear  that  this  was  a plot  to  re- 
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store  the  Median  supremacy  ; but  whether  it  arose 
from  mere  ambition,  or  from  any  diminution  of  the 
power  of  the  Magi  under  the  vigorous  government 
of  Cyrus,  cannot  be  said  with  certainty.  The  de- 
feat of  this  Magian  conspiracy  by  Darius  the  son 
of  Hvstaspes  and  the  other  Persian  nobles  was  fol- 
lowed by  a general  massacre  of  the  Magi,  which  was 
celebrated  bv  an  annual  festival  (to  M 07  expo  no), 
during  which  no  Magian  was  permitted  to  appear 
in  public.  Still  their  position  as  the  only  ministers 
of  religion  remained  unaltered.  The  breaking  up 
of  the  Persian  empire  must  have  greatly  altered 
their  condition  ; but  they  still  continue  to  appear 
in  history  down  to  the  time  of  the  later  Homan 
empire.  The  u wise  men  ” who  came  from  the 
East  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
birth  were  Magi  (ndyoi  is  their  name  in  the  ori- 
ginal, Matt.  ii.  1).  Simon,  who  had  deceived  the 
people  of  Samaria  before  Philip  preached  to  them 
(Acfr,  viil),  and  Elynuu,  who  tried  to  hinder  the 
conversion  of  Sergius  P&ulus  at  Cypres  (Acts,  xiil), 
are  both  called  Magian*  ; but  in  these  cases  the 
words  ndyos  and  nay* \mv  are  used  in  a secondary 
sense,  for  a person  who  pretends  to  the  wisdom,  or 
practises  the  arts,  of  the  Magi.  This  use  of  the 
name  occurs  very  early  among  the  Greeks,  and  from 
it  we  get  our  word  magic  (ij  fxayttc^  e.  the  art  or 
science  0/  the  Magi). — The  constitution  of  the  Magi 
as  an  order  is  asenbed  by  tradition  to  Zoroastres.  or 
Zoroaster  as  the  Greeks  and  Homans  called  him, 
the  Zarathustra  of  the  Zendavesta  (the  sacred 
books  of  the  ancient  Persians),  and  the  Zerdusht 
of  the  modern  Persians  ; but  whether  he  wns  their 
founder,  their  reformer,  or  the  mythical  representa- 
tive of  their  unknown  origin,  cannot  be  decided. 
He  is  said  to  have  restored  the  tree  knowledge  of 
the  supreme  good  principle  (Ormuzd),  and  to  have 
taught  his  worship  to  the  Magi,  whom  he  divided 
into  3 classes,  /earners,  masters^  and  perfect  scholars. 
They  alone  could  teach  the  truths  and  perform  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  foretell  the  future,  interpret 
dreams  and  omens,  and  ascertain  the  will  of 
Ormutd  by  the  arts  of  divination.  They  had  3 
chief  methods  of  divination,  by  calling  up  the  dead, 
by  cups  or  dishes,  and  by  waters.  The  forms  of 
worship  and  divination  were  strictly  defined,  and 
were  handed  down  among  the  Magi  by  tradition. 
Like  all  early  priesthoods,  they  seem  to  have  been 
the  sole  possessors  of  all  the  science  of  their  age. 
To  be  instructed  in  their  learning  was  esteemed 
the  highest  of  privileges,  and  was  permitted,  with 
rare  exceptions,  to  none  but  the  princes  of  the 
royal  family.  Their  learning  became  celebrated 
at  an  early  period  in  Greece,  by  the  name  of  *uf- 
7«a,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  speculation  by 
the  philosophers,  whose  knowledge  of  it  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  very  limited  ; while  their 
high  pretensions,  and  the  tricks  by  which  their 
knowledge  of  science  enabled  them  to  impose  upon 
the  ignorant,  soon  attached  to  their  name  among 
the  Greeks  and  Homans  that  bad  meaning  which 
is  still  commonly  connected  with  the  words  derived 
from  it.  — Besides  being  priests  and  men  of  learn- 
ing, the  Magi  appear  to  have  discharged  judicial 
functions. 

Magna  Graecla.  [Graecia.] 

Magna  Mater.  [Rhea.] 

Magnentlus,  Homan  emperor  in  the  West, 
a.  d.  350 — 353,  whose  full  name  was  Flavius 
PoriLirs  Magnbntius.  He  was  a German  by 
birth,  and  after  serving  as  a common  soldier  was 
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eventually  intrusted  by  Constans,  the  son  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  with  the  command  of  the 
Jovian  and  Herculian  battalions  who  had  replaced 
the  ancient  praetorian  guards  when  the  empire  was 
remodelled  by  Diocletian.  He  availed  himself  of 
his  position  to  organise  a conspiracy  against  the 
weak  and  profligate  Cons  tans,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  his  emissaries.  Magnentius  thereupon 
was  acknowledged  as  emperor  in  all  the  Western 
provinces,  except  Illyria,  where  Vetranio  had  as- 
sumed the  purple.  Coustantius  hurried  from  the 
frontier  of  Persia  to  crush  the  usurpers.  Vetranio 
submitted  to  Constantius  at  Sardica  iu  December, 
350.  Magnentius  was  first  defeated  by  Con- 
•tantius  at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Mursa  on  the 
Drave,  in  the  autumn  of  351,  and  was  obliged  to 
fly  into  Gaul.  He  was  defeated  a second  time  in 
the  passes  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life  about  the  middle  of  August,  353. 
Magnentius  was  a man  of  commanding  stature  and 
great  bodily  strength  ; but  not  one  spark  of  virtue 
relieved  the  blackness  of  his  career  as  a sovereign. 
The  power  which  he  obtained  by  treachery  and 
murder  he  maintained  by  extortion  and  cruelty. 

Magnes  ( Md-yvrfv),  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  earlier  Athenian  comic  poets  of  the  old  comedy, 
was  a native  of  the  demus  of  Icaria  or  Icarius,  in 
Attica.  He  flourished  n.  c.  4G0,  and  onwards, 
and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  shortly  before  the 
representation  of  the  Knip&ts  of  Aristophanes,  that 
is,  in  423.  (Aristoph.  E<jnit.  524.)  His  plays  con- 
tained a great  deal  of  coarse  buffoonery. 

Magnesia  (M ayirqaia  : MayvTjs,  pi.  Mdyyirres). 
1.  The  most  E.-ly  district  of  Thessaly,  was  a 
long  narrow  slip  of  country,  extending  from  the 
Peneus  on  the  N.  to  the  Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  S., 
and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  great  Thessalian 
plain.  It  was  a mountainous  country,  as  it  com- 
prehended the  Mts.  Ossa  and  Pelion.  Its  in- 
habitants, the  Magnetes,  are  snid  to  have  founded 
the  2 cities  in  Asia  mentioned  below.  — 2.  M.  ad 
8ipjrlom  (M.  irpht  2nrvA<f>  or  vrb  ’Zarvky ; Ma- 
Hu.),  a city  in  the  N.W.  of  Lydia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  foot  of  the  N.W.  declivity  of  Mt. 
Sipylus,  and  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Heraus,  is  fa- 
mous in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained 
by  the  2 Scipios  over  Antioch  us  the  Great,  which 
secured  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  East, 
b.  C.  190.  After  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  Romans 
made  it  a libera  civitas.  It  suffered,  with  other 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  great  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ; but  it  was  still  a place 
of  importance  in  the  5th  century.  — 3.  M.  ad  Mae- 
andrum  ( M.  rpht  Moudrtpt?,  M.  Me uavtipty  : 

Inrk-1* i zar,  Ru.),  a city  in  the  S.W.  of  Lydia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  situated  on  the  river  Letbaeus, 
a N.  tributary  of  the  Maeander.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Cimmerians  (probably  about  b.  c.  700)  and 
rebuilt  by  colonists  from  Miletus,  so  that  it  became 
an  Ionian  city  by  race  as  well  as  position.  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  given  to  Themistocles  by  Arta- 
xerxes.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Ar- 
temis Leucophrycne,  one  of  most  beautiful  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist. 

Xagnfipdlii  (Ma7>'<hroXij),orEupatoria  Mag- 
no  polia,  a city  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Iris,  begun  by 
Mithridatcs  Eupator  and  finished  by  Pompey,  but 
probably  destroyed  before  very  long. 

Mago  (Mdytuv).  1.  A Carthaginian,  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  military  power  of 
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I that  city,  by  introducing  a regular  discipline  and 
| organisation  into  her  armies.  He  flourished  front 
n.  c.  550  to  500,  and  was  probably  the  father  of 
HAsdrubal,  who  was  slain  in  the  battle  against 
Gek>  at  Himera  [Hamilcar,  No.  1.]— 2.  Com- 
mander of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Himilco  in 
the  war  against  Dionysius,  396.  When  Himilco 
returned  to  Africa  after  the  disastrous  termination 
of  the  expedition,  Mugo  appears  to  have  been  in- 
vested with  the  chief  command  in  Sicily.  He 
carried  on  the  war  with  Dionysius,  but  in  392  was 
compelled  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace,  by  which 
he  abandoned  his  allies  the  Sicilians  to  the  power 
of  Dionysius.  In  383  he  again  invaded  Sicily,  but 
was  defeated  by  Dionysius  and  slain  in  the  battle. 
—3.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily 
in  344.  He  assisted  Hicetas  in  the  war  against 
Timoleon;  bnt  becoming  apprehensive  of  treachery, 
he  sailed  away  to  Carthage.  Here  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life,  to  aroid  a worse  fate  at  the  hands 
of  his  countrymen,  who,  nevertheless  crucified  his 
lifeless  body.  — 4.  Son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and 
youngest  brother  of  the  famous  Hannibal.  He 
accompanied  Hannibal  to  Italy,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (216)  carried  the  news  of  this 
great  victory  to  Carthage.  But  instead  of  returning 
to  Italy,  he  was  sent  into  Spain  with  a considerable 
force  to  the  support  of  his  other  brother  Hasdrubal, 
who  was  hard  pressed  by  the  2 Scipios  (215).  He 
continued  in  this  country  for  many  years  ; and 
after  his  brother  Hasdrubal  quitted  Spain  in  208, 
in  order  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  the  command  in  Spain  devolved  upon  him 
and  upon  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisco.  After  their 
decisive  defeat  by  Scipio  at  Silpia  in  206,  Mago 
retired  to  Gades,  ana  subsequently  passed  the 
winter  in  the  lesser  of  the  Balearic  islands,  where 
the  memory  of  his  sojourn  is  still  preserved,  in  the 
name  of  the  celebrated  harbour,  Portus  Magonis, 
or  Port  Mahon.  Early  in  the  ensuing  summer 
(205)  Mago  landed  in  Liguria,  where  he  surprised 
the  town  of  Genoa.  Here  he  maintained  himself 
for  2 year-,  but  in  203  he  was  defeated  with  great 
loss  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  by  Quintilius  Varus,  and 
was  himself  severely  wounded.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  embarked  his  troops  in  order  to  return  to  Africa, 
but  he  died  of  his  wound  before  reaching  Africa. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  in  opposition  to  all  other  autho- 
rities, represents  Mago  as  surviving  the  battle  of 
Zama,  and  says  that  he  perished  in  a shipwreck, 
or  was  assassinated  by  his  slaves.  — 5.  5 u rimmed 
the  Somnite,  was  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  Han- 
nibal in  Italy,  where  he  held  for  a considerable 
time  the  chief  command  in  Bruttium.  — 6.  Com- 
mander of  the  garrison  of  New  Carthage  when  that 
city  was  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus,  209.  Mago 
was  sent  a prisoner  to  Rome,  —7.  A Carthaginian 
of  uncertain  date,  who  wrote  a work  upon  agricul- 
ture in  the  Punic  language,  in  28  books.  So  great 
was  the  reputation  of  this  work  even  at  Rome, 
that  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  senate 
ordered  that  it  should  be  translated  into  Latin  by 
competent  persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  I). 
Silanus.  It  was  subsequently  translated  into  Greek, 
though  with  some  abridgment  and  alteration,  by 
Cassius  Dionysius  of  Utica.  Mago's  precepts  on 
agricultural  matters  are  continually  cited  by  the 
Roman  writers  on  those  subjects  in  terms  of  the 
highest  commendation. 

Magonis  Portus.  [Mago,  No.  4.] 

Magonti&cum.  [Mogontiacuai.J 
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M&harbal  (Madras),  son  of  Himilco,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  Hannibal  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  is  first  mentioned  at  the 
siege  of  Saguntuxn.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae  be 
urged  Hannibal  to  push  on  at  once  with  hi*  cavalry 
upon  Home  itself ; and  on  the  refusal  of  his  com- 
mander, he  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  Hannibal 
knew  indeed  how  to  gain  victories,  but  not  how  to 
use  them. 

Maia  (MoTa  or  Maidj),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  was  the  eldest  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  7 sisters.  In  a grotto  of  Mt. 
Cyllene  in  Arcadia  she  became  by  Zeus  the  mother 
of  Hermes.  Areas,  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Callisto,  was 
given  to  her  to  be  reared.  [Pleiades.] — Maia  was 
likewise  the  name  of  a divinity  worshipped  at  Rome, 
who  was  also  called  Majcsta.  She  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Vulcan,  and  was  regarded  by 
some  as  the  wife  of  that  god,  though  it  seems  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  a priest  of  Vulcan 
offered  a sacrifice  to  her  on  the  1st  of  May.  In 
the  popular  superstition  of  later  times  she  was 
identified  with  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas. 

Majori&nus,  J dll  us  Valerios,  Roman  emperor 
in  the  West,  a.  d.  457 — 161,  was  raised  to  the 
empire  by  Riciraer.  His  reign  was  chiefly  occupied 
in  making  preparations  to  invade  the  Vandals  in 
Africa  ; but  the  immense  fleet  which  he  had  col- 
lected for  this  purpose  in  the  harbour  of  New 
Carthage  in  Spain  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals 
in  460.  Thereupon  he  concluded  a peace  with 
Oenseric.  HU  activity  and  popularity  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Ricimer,  who  compelled  him  to 
abdicate  and  then  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

MajiLma.  [Constantia,  No.  3.] 

Mal&ca  ( Malaya ),  an  important  town  on  the 
coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  and  on  a river  of  the 
same  name  (G nodal medina)%  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians,  and  has  always  been  a flourishing 
place  of  commerce  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day. 

Malal&s.  [Malelas.] 

Malanga  ( MoAtf-ryu),  a city  of  India,  probably 
the  modem  Madras . 

Malchtts  (MdAxor),  of  Philadelphia  in  Syria,  a 
Byzantine  historian  and  rhetorician,  wrote  a history 
of  the  empire  from  a.  n.  474  to  480,  of  which  we 
have  some  extracts,  published  along  with  Dexippus 
by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  Bonn,  18*29. 

Malea  (MoA«a  tutpa : C.  Maria ),  the  S.  pro- 
montory of  the  island  of  I«esbos. 

Mal&a  ( MaAea  or  MaAsai : C.  Si.  A nptfo  or  Malio  \ 
di  St.  An<fdo)%  a promontory  on  the  S.E.  of  Laconia, 
separating  the  Argolic  and  Laconic  gulfs ; the 
passage  round  it  was  much  dreaded  by  sailors. 
Here  was  a temple  of  Apollo,  who  hence  bore  the 
surname  Maleates . 

Malelas.  or  Mai klas,  Joannes  (’IsMb'Mff  & Mo. 
\4\a  or  MaArfAa),  a native  of  Antioch,  and  a 
Byzantine  historian,  lived  shortly  after  Justinian 
the  Great.  The  word  Malalas  signifies  in  Syriac 
an  orator.  He  wrote  a chronicle  of  universal  his- 
tory from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of 
Justinian  ^inclusive.  Edited  by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  1831. 

Malene  (Mak^ni),  a city  of  Mysia,  only  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (vi.  29). 

Mailmens  Sinus  (MoAia*2>r  k6\itos  : Day  of 
Z*‘ilun)i  a narrow  bay  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly, 
running  W.  from  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island  of 
Euboea.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae. It  derived  its  name  from  the  Malienscs, 
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who  dwelt  on  its  shores.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Lamiticus  Sinus , from  the  town  of  Lamia  in  its 
neighbourhood. 

M&lis  (MaA’u  77},  Ionic  and  Att  MrjXU  yy : 
MaAjsur  or  MtjAisi /*,  Maliensis),  a district  in  the 
S.  of  Thessaly,  on  the  shores  of  the  Maliacus 
Sinus,  and  opposite  the  N.W.  point  of  the  Uland 
of  Euboea.  It  extended  as  far  as  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Malians,  were 
Dorians,  and  belonged  to  the  Amphictyonic  league. 

Malli  (MoAAof ),  an  Indian  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  Hvdraotbs  : their  capital  U supposed  to 
have  been  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of 
Moot  tun. 

Mall  us  (MoAAds),  a very  ancient  city  of  Cilicia, 
on  a hill  a little  El  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Py- 
ramus,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  War  by  Moptus  and  Amphilochua. 
It  had  a port  called  Magana. 

Maluginensis.  a celebrated  patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens  in  the  early  ages  of  the  republic, 
the  members  of  which  frequently  held  the  consul- 
ship. It  disappears  from  history  before  the  time 
of  the  Sunnite  wars. 

Malva.  [Mulucha.] 

Mamaea,  Julia,  a native  of  Emesa  in  Syria, 
was  daughter  of  Julia  Maesa,  and  mother  of  Alex- 
ander Severn*.  She  was  a woman  of  integrity  and 
virtue,  and  brought  up  her  son  with  the  utmost 
care.  She  was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  along 
with  her  son,  a.  d.  235. 

Mamercu*.  1.  Son  of  king  Numa,  according  to 
one  tradition,  and  son  of  Mars  and  Silvia;  according 
to  another.  — 2.  Tyrant  of  Catana,  when  Timoleon 
landed  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  344.  After  his  defeat  br 
Timoleon  he  fled  to  Mes*ana,and  took  refuge  witk 
Hippon,  tyrant  of  that  city.  But  when  Timoleon 
laid  siege  to  Me&sana,  Hippon  took  to  flight,  and 
Marne  reus  surrendered,  stipulating  only  for  a re- 
gular trial  before  the  Syracusans.  But  as  soon  as 
he  was  brought  into  the  assembly  of  the  people 
there,  he  was  condemned  by  acclamation,  and  ex- 
ecuted like  a common  malefactor. 

Maxnercui  or  Mamercinus,  Aemlllus,  a dis- 
tinguished patrician  family  which  professed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Main  ere  us  in  the  reign  of 
Numa.  1.  L.,  thrice  consul,  namely,  me.  484, 
478,  473,-2.  Tib.,  twice  consul,  470  aud  467. 
— 3.  Mam.,  thrice  dictator,  437,  433,  and  426. 
In  his  first  dictatorship  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Veien tines  and  Fidenac.  Lar  Tolumnius,  the 
king  of  Veii,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  single 
combat  in  this  year  by  Cornelius  Cossus.  In  his 
2nd  dictatorship  Aemilius  carried  a law  limiting 
to  18  months  the  duration  of  the  censorship,  which 
had  formerly  lasted  for  5 years.  This  measure 
was  received  with  great  approbation  by  the  people; 
but  the  censors  then  in  office  were  so  enraged  at 
it,  that  they  removed  him  from  his  tribe,  and  re- 
duced him  to  the  condition  of  an  aerarian.—  4.  L., 
a distinguished  general  in  the  Samnite  wars,  was 
twice  consul  341  and  329,  and  once  dictator  335. 
In  his  2nd  consulship  he  took  Privemum,  and 
hence  received  the  surname  of  Pri vernas. 

Mamers,  the  Oscan  name  of  the  god  Mark. 

Mamertlnf.  [Mbmana.] 

Mamertlom  (Mamertini),  a town  in  Bruttiura, 
of  uncertain  site,  founded  by  a band  of  Samnitrs, 
who  had  left  their  mother  country  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Mamers  or  Mars,  to  seek  a new  home. 

Mamllla  Gens,  plebeian,  was  originally  a di»- 
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tinguished  family  in  Tusculura.  They  traced  their 
name  and  origin  to  Mamilia,  the  daughter  of 
Telegonus,  the  founder  of  Tusculura,  and  the  ton  of 
Ulysses  and  the  goddess  Circe.  It  was  to  a 
member  of  this  family,  Octavius  Mamilius,  that 
Tarquinius  betrothed  his  daughter ; and  on  his 
expulsion  from  Rome,  ho  took  refuge  with  his 
son-in-law,  who,  according  to  the  beautiful  lay 
preserved  by  Livy,  roused  the  Latin  people  against 
the  infant  republic,  and  perished  in  the  great  battle 
nt  the  lake  Regillus.  In  B.C.  458,  the  Roman 
citizenship  was  given  to  L.  Mamilius  the  dictator 
of  Tusculum,  because  he  had  2 years  before  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  the  city  when  it  was  attacked 
by  Herdonius.  The  gens  was  divided  into  3 fa- 
milies, Limelanus . Turrinus , and  l ttulus , but  none 
of  them  became  of  much  importance. 

Mammilla,  the  name  of  a patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens,  which  never  became  of  much 
importance  in  the  state, 

Mazqarlus  Veturlus.  [Veturius.] 

Momurra,  a Roman  equcs,  bom  nt  Formiae, 
was  the  commander  of  the  engineers  ( praefcctus 
fabrum)  in  Julius  Caesar’s  army  in  GauL  He 
amassed  great  riches,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  he  owed  to  Caesar's  liberality.  He  was 
the  first  person  at  Rome  who  covered  all  the  wall* 
of  his  house  with  layers  of  marble,  and  also  the 
first,  all  of  the  columns  in  whose  house  were  made 
of  solid  marble.  He  was  violently  attacked  by 
Catullus  in  his  poems,  who  called  him  decoctor 
Formianus.  Maraurrn  seems  to  have  been  alive  in 
the  time  of  Horace,  who  calls  hormiae,  in  ridicule, 
Jlfamurrarum  utbs  {Sat.  i.  5.  3/ ),  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  his  name  had  become  a byword 
of  contempt 

Mancla,  Helvlus,  a Roman  orator,  about  b.  c. 
90,  who  was  remarkably  ugly,  and  whose  name  is 
recorded  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a laugh  being 
raised  against  him  on  account  of  his  deformity  by 
C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  who  was  opposed  to  him 
on  one  occasion  in  some  lawsuit. 

Manclnus,  Hostillna.  L A.,  was  praetor  ur- 
ban us  b.  c.  180,  and  consul  170,  when  he  had  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. He  remained  in  Greece  for  part  of  the 
next  year  (169)  as  proconsul  — 2.  L,  was  legate 
of  the  consul  L.  Calpumius  Piso  (148)  in  the  siege 
of  Carthage,  in  the  3rd  Punic  war.  He  was  consul 
145.-3.  C.,  consul  137,  had  the  conduct  of  the 
■war  against  Numantia.  He  was  defeated  by  the 
N unuui  tines,  and  purchased  the  safety  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  nrmy  by  making  a peace  with  the 
Numan  tines.  The ’senate  refused  to  recognise  it, 
and  went  through  the  hypocritical  ceremony  of 
delivering  him  over  to  the  enemy,  by  means  of  the 
fetiales.  This  was  done  with  the  consent  of  Man- 
cinus,  but  the  enemy  refused  to  accept  him.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  Mancinus  took  his  seat  in  the 
senate,  as  heretofore,  but  was  violently  expelled 
from  it  by  the  tribune  P.  Rutilius,  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  lost  his  citizenship.  As  the  enemy 
had  not  received  him,  it  was  a disputed  question 
whether  he  was  a citizen  or  not  by  the  Jus  Post- 
Itminii  (see  Did.  of  Ant.  t.  v.  Postliminium),  but 
the  better  opinion  was  that  he  had  lost  his  civic 
rights,  and  they  were  accordingly  restored  to  him 
by  a lex. 

Mand&ne.  [Cyrus.] 

Mandonlus.  [Indibilw.] 

Mandrflpluin,  Man  dr  op  us,  or  Mandrflpolis 
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(MaySpowroAi*),  a town  in  the  S.  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  lake  Caralitis. 

Mandubli,  n people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  in 
the  modern  Burgundy,  whose  chief  town  was 

Alksia. 

Mandorla  (Mav&dptov  in  Plut. : Co  sal  Xuovo ), 
a town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from  Tarentum  to 
Hydruntum,  and  near  a small  lake,  which  is  said 
to  havo  been  always  full  to  the  edge,  whatever 
water  was  added  to  or  taken  from  it.  Here 
Archidamus  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  deflated 
and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Messapians  and  Luca- 
nians,  b.  c.  338. 

Manes,  the  general  name  by  which  the  Romans 
designated  the  souls  of  the  departed  ; but  as  it  is 
a natural  tendency  to  consider  the  souls  of  departed 
friends  as  blessed  spirits,  the  Manes  were  regarded 
as  gods,  and  were  worshipped  with  divine  honours. 
Hence  on  Roman  sepulchres  we  find  D.  M.  S., 
that  it,  Dis  Manibus  Sacrum.  [Lares.]  At  cer- 
tain seasons,  which  were  looked  upon  ns  sacred 
days  (feriae  deniade* ),  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
the  spirits  of  the  departed.  An  annual  festival, 
which  belonged  to  all  the  Manes  in  general,  was 
celebrated  on  the  1 9th  of  February,  under  the 
name  of  Feratia  or  Parent  alia,  because  it  was 
the  duty  of  children  and  heirs  to  offer  sacrifice*  to 
the  shades  of  their  parents  nnd  benefactors. 

Manetho  (Mavedwt  or  Mav«0wv),  an  Egyptian 
priest  of  the  town  of  Sebennytus,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  Ptolcmv.  He  was  the  first 
Egyptian  who  gave  in  the  Greek  language  an 
account  of  the  religion  and  history  of  his  country. 
He  based  his  information  upon  the  ancient  works 
of  the  Egyptians  themselves,  and  more  especially 
upon  their  sacred  books.  The  work  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  the  theology  of  the  Egyptians 
and  of  the  origin  of  the  ffods  and,  the  world,  bore 
the  title  of  Ta>v  Quantity  *E xnop-fi.  His  historical 
work  was  entitled  a History  of  Egypt.  It  was 
divided  into  3 parts  or  books.  The  first  contained 
the  history  of  the  country  previous  to  the  30 
dynasties,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  mythology 
of  Egypt,  and  also  of  the  first  dynasties.  The  2nd 
opened  with  the  11th,  12th,  and  concluded  with 
the  19th  dynasty.  The  3rd  gave  the  history  of 
the  remninining  1 1 dynasties,  and  concluded  with 
an  account  of  Nectanebus,  the  last  of  the  native 
Egyptian  kings.  The  work  of  Manetho  is  lost ; 
but  a list  of  the  dynasties  is  preserved  in  Julius 
Africanus  and  Eusebius  (most  correct  in  the 
Armenian  version),  who,  however,  has  introduced 
various  interpolations.  According  to  the  calculation 
of  Manetho,  the  30  dynasties,  beginning  with 
Mcnes,  filled  a period  of  3555  years.  The  lists  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  and  the  duration  of  their 
several  reigns  were  undoubtedly  derived  by  him 
from  genuine  documents,  and  their  correctness,  so 
far  as  they  are  not  interpolated,  is  said  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments.  There  exists  an  astrological  poem, 
entitled  'ATOTtXtonartKd,  in  6 books,  which  bears 
the  name  of  Manetho  ; but  this  poem  is  spurious, 
and  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  5th  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  , Edited  by  Axt  and  Rigler, 
Cologne,  1832. 

Mania,  a formidable  Italian,  probably  Etruscan, 
divinity  of  the  lower  world,  called  the  mother  of 
the  Manes  or  Lares.  The  festival  of  the  Coni- 
pitalia  was  celebrated  as  a propitiation  to  Mania 
in  common  with  the  Lares. 
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Manilla.  L M.,  was  consul  b.  c.  149,  the 
first  year  of  the  3rd  Punic  war,  and  carried  on 
war  against  Carthage.  He  was  celebrated  as  a 
jurist,  and  it  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's  De  Re 
Publiea  (i.  12).— 2.  C.f  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c. 
66,  proposed  the  law,  granting  to  Pompey  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes.  and  the  government  of  the  provinces  of 
Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Bithynia.  This  bill  was  warmly 
opposed  by  Q.  Catulns,  Q.  Hortensius,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party,  but  was  sup- 
ported by  Cicero,  in  an  o.auon  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  At  the  end  of  his  year  Manilius  was 
brought  to  trial  by  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
was  condemned  ; but  we  do  not  know  of  what 
offence  he  was  accused.— 3.  Also  called  Manlius 
or  Mallius,  a Roman  poet  of  uncertain  age,  but  is 
conjectured  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
He  is  the  author  of  an  astrological  poem  in  5 
books,  entitled  A stronomica.  The  style  of  this 
poem  is  extremely  faulty,  being  harsh  and  obscure, 
and  abounding  in  repetitions  and  in  forced  meta- 
phors. But  the  author  seems  to  have  consulted 
the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  adopted  their 
most  sagacious  views.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Bentley,  Lond.  1739. 

ManliA  Gens,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  patri- 
cian gens  at  Rome.  The  chief  families  were  those 
of  Acidincs,  Torquatus  and  Vulro. 

Manli&na  (MapAfai'a:  Miliana,  Ru.),  a city  of 
importance  in  Mauretania  Caeaariensis,  where  one 
of  Pompey *s  sons  died. 

M.  Manlius,  consul  B.C.  392,  took  refuge  in 
the  Capitol  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls 
in  390.  One  night,  when  the  Gauls  endeavoured 
to  ascend  the  Capitol,  Manlius  was  roused  from 
his  sleep  by  the  cackling  of  the  geese  ; collecting 
hastily  a body  of  men,  he  succeeded  in  driving 
back  the  enemy,  who  had  just  reached  the 
summit  of  the  hill.  From  this  heroic  deed  he 
is  said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capi- 
tolinas. In  385,  he  defended  the  cause  of  the 
plebeians,  who  were  suffering  severely  from  their 
debts  and  from  the  harsh  and  cruel  treatment  of 
their  patrician  creditors.  The  patricians  accused 
him  of  aspiring  to  royal  power,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  dictator  Cornelius  Cossus.  The 
plebeians  put  on  mourning  for  their  champion,  and 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  in  his  behalf.  The 
patricians  in  alarm  liberated  Manlius  ; but  this 
act  of  concession  only  made  him  bolder,  and  he 
now  did  not  scruple  to  instigate  the  plebeians  to 
open  violence.  In  the  following  year  the  patricians 
charged  him  with  high  treason,  and  brought  him 
before  the  people  assembled  in  the  campus 
Martius  ; but  as  the  Capitol  which  had  once  been 
saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place,  the 
court  was  removed  to  the  Poetelinian  grove  out- 
side the  porta  Nomentana.  Here  Manlius  was 
condemned,  and  the  tribunes  threw  him  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock.  The  members  of  the  Manlia  gens 
accordingly  resolved  that  none  of  them  should  ever 
bear  in  future  the  prnennmen  of  Marcus. 

Mann  us,  a son  of  Tuisco,  was  regarded  by  the 
ancient  Germans,  along  with  his  father,  as  the 
founders  of  their  race.  They  further  ascribed  to 
Maimus  3 sons,  from  whom  the  3 tribes  of  the 
Insmevones,  Henniones,  and  Istaevones  derived 
their  names. 

MantiAna  Pains.  [Arsissa  Palur.] 

Man  tinea  (Moi'r^sn* : Mayrtvtvs : Paieopoli ), 
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one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  towns  in 
Arcadia,  situated  on  the  small  river  Ophis,  near 
the  centre  of  the  E.  frontier  of  the  country.  It  is 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle  fought 
under  its  walls  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans, 
in  which  Epaminondas  fell,  B.  c.  362.  According 
to  tradition,  Mantinea  was  founded  by  Mantincus, 
the  son  of  Lvcaon,  but  it  was  formed  in  reality 
out  of  the  union  of  4 or  5 hamlets.  Till  the 
foundation  of  Megalopolis,  it  was  the  largest  city 
in  Arcadia,  and  it  long  exercised  a kind  of  su- 
premacy over  the  other  Arcadian  towns  ; but  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Spartans  attacked  the 
city,  and  destroyed  it  by  turning  the  waters  of 
the  Ophis  against  its  walls,  which  were  built  of 
bricks.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  city  re- 
covered its  independence.  At  a later  period  it 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  but  notwithstanding 
formed  a close  connection  with  its  old  enemy 
Sparta,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  severely 
punished  by  Aratus,  who  put  to  death  its  leading 
citizens  and  sold  the  rest  of  its  inhabitants  as 
slaves.  It  never  recovered  the  effects  of  this 
blow.  Its  name  w'aa  now  changed  into  AntiffonJa^ 
in  honour  of  Antigonui  Doson,  who  had  assisted 
Aratus  in  hi*  campaign  against  the  town.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  restored  to  the  place  its  ancient 
appellation,  and  rebuilt  part  of  it  in  honour  of  his 
favourite  Antinous,  the  Bithynian,  who  derived 
his  fnmilv  from  Mantinea. 

Mantius  (Mae-riot),  son  of  Melampus,  and 
brother  of  Antiphates.  [Mblampits.] 

M&nto  (Mavra?, -oDr).  1.  Daughter  of  the  Theban 
soothsayer  Tiresias,  was  herself  prophetess  of  the 
Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes.  After  the  capture  of 
Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  she  was  sent  to  Delphi 
with  other  captives,  os  an  offering  to  Apollo,  and 
there  became  the  prophetess  of  this  god.  Apollo 
afterwards  sent  her  and  her  companions  to  Asia, 
where  they  founded  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  near 
the  place  where  the  town  of  Colophon  was  after- 
wards built  Rhacius,  a Cretan,  who  had  settled 
there,  married  Manto,  and  became  by  her  the 
father  of  Mopsus.  According  to  Euripides,  she 
had  previously  become  the  mother  of  Amphilochas 
and  Tisiphone,  by  Alcmaeon,  the  leader  of  the 
Epigoni.  Being  a prophetess  of  Apollo,  she  is  also 
called  Daphne ; i.  e.  the  hiurel  virgin.  — 2.  Daugh- 
ter of  Hercules,  was  likewise  a prophetess,  and 
the  person  from  whom  the  town  of  Mantua  re- 
ceived its  name.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  199.) 

Mant&a  ( Man tu Anns : Muniua),  a town  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  on  an  island  in  the  river 
Mincius,  was  not  a place  of  importance,  but  is 
celebrated  because  Virgil,  who  was  born  at  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Andes,  regnrded  Mantua 
as  his  birthplace.  It  was  originally  an  Etruscan 
city,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Manto,  the  daughter  of  Hercules. 

Maracanda  {th.  MapaKavSa : Samarkand ),  the 
capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  country,  was  70  stadia  (7  geog.  miles) 
in  circuit  It  was  here  that  Alexander  the  Great 
killed  his  friend  Clitits. 

Maraphli  (Mapa<pioi),  one  of  the  3 noblest 
tribes  of  the  Persians,  standing,  with  the  Maspii, 
next  in  honour  to  the  Pasargadae. 

Marath§slum  (MapafWjrriov),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  between  Ephesus  and  Neapolis  : it 
belonged  to  the  Samians,  who  exchanged  it  with 
the  Ephesians  for  Neapolis,  which  lay  nearer  to  their 
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island.  The  modern  Scaia  Nova  marks  the  site  of 
one  of  these  towns,  but  it  is  doubtful  which. 

M&r&thon  (Mapodwp : M apa&wvioi),  a demus 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  was  si- 
tuated near  a bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Attica,  22 
miles  from  Athens  by  one  road,  and  26  miles  by 
another.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Attic  tetra- 
polis,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  hero  Marathon.  This  hero,  according  to  one 
account,  was  the  son  of  Kpopeus,  king  of  Sicyon, 
who  having  been  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by 
the  violence  of  his  father,  settled  in  Attica  ; while, 
according  to  another  account,  he  was  an  Arcadian 
who  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Tvndaridae 
against  Attica,  and  devoted  himself  to  death  before 
the  battle.  The  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Mara- 
thon was  probably  not  at  the  modem  village  of 
Marathon,  but  at  a place  called  Prana,  a little 
to  the  S.  of  Marathon.  Marathon  was  situated  in 
a plain,  which  extends  along  the  sea-shore,  about 
6 miles  in  length,  and  from  3 miles  to  one  mile 
and  a half  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  on  the 
other  three  sides  by  rocky  hills  and  rugged  moun- 
tains. Two  marshes  bound  the  extremity  of  the 
plain  ; the  northern  is  more  than  a square  mile 
in  extent,  but  the  southern  is  much  smaller,  and  is 
almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  heats. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  plain  runs  a small 
brook.  In  this  plain  was  fought  the  celebrated 
battle  between  the  Persians  and  Athenians,  b.  c. 
490.  The  Persians  were  drawn  up  on  the  plain, 
and  the  Athenians  on  some  portion  of  the  high 
ground  above  the  plain  ; but  the  exact  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  2 armies  cannot  be  identified,  not- 
withstanding the  investigations  of  modern  tra- 
vellers. The  tumulus,  raised  over  the  Athenians 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Mar&thus  ( Mapaflot),  an  important  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  to  Arad  us  and  near 
Antaradus:  it  was  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
Aradus  in  the  time  of  the  Syrian  king,  Alexander 
Bid  as,  a little  before  b.  c.  150. 

Marcella.  L Daughter  of  C.  Marcellus  and 
Octavio,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  She  was  thrice 
married  : 1st  to  M.  Vipsaniua  Agrippa,  who  sepa- 
rated from  her  in  B.  c.  21,  in  order  to  marry  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  Augustus  ; 2ndly  to  Julus  Antonius, 
the  son  of  the  triumvir,  by  whom  she  had  a son 
Lucius  ; 3rdly  to  Sext.  Appuleius,  consul  a.  d.  14, 
by  whom  she  had  a daughter,  Appuleia  Varilia.— 
2.  Wife  of  the  poet  Martial,  to  whom  he  has 
addressed  2 epigrams  (xii.  21,31).  She  w'as  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  brought  him  as  her  dowry  an 
estate.  As  Martial  was  married  previously  to 
Cleopatra,  he  espoused  Marcella  probably  after  his 
return  to  Spain  about  a.  d.  96. 

Marcellinui,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Thucy- 
dides. [Thucydidbs.] 

Marcellus,  Claudius,  an  illustrious  plebeian 
family.  L M.,  celebrated  as  5 times  consul,  and 
the  conqueror  of  Syracuse.  In  his  first  consulship, 
B.  c.  222,  Marcellus  and  his  colleague  conquered 
the  Insnbrians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  took  their 
capital  Mediolanum.  Marcellus  distinguished  him- 
self by  slaying  in  battle  with  his  own  hand  Brito- 
martus  or  Viridomarus,  the  king  of  the  enemy, 
whose  spoils  he  afterwards  dedicated  as  spolia 
opima  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius.  This 
was  the  3rd  and  last  instance  in  Roman  history  in 
which  such  an  offering  was  made.  — In  216  Mar- 
celius  was  appointed  praetor,  and  rendered  iropor- 
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tant  service  to  the  Roman  cause  in  the  S.  of  Italy 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cannae.  In  215  he 
remained  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  consul  in  the  place  of  Postumiua  Albinua, 
who  had  been  killed  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  ; but  as  the 
senate  declared  that  the  omens  were  unfavourable, 
Marcellus  resigned  the  consulship.  In  214  Mar- 
cellas was  consul  n 3rd  time,  and  still  continued  in 
the  S.  of  Italy,  where  he  carried  on  the  war  with 
ability,  but  without  obtaining  any  decisive  results. 
In  the  summer  of  this  year  he  w'as  sent  into  Sicily, 
since  the  party  favourable  to  the  Carthaginians  had 
obtained  the  upper  band  in  many  of  the  cities  in 
the  island.  After  taking  Leontini,  he  proceeded 
to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse,  both  by  sea  and  land. 
His  attacks  weffe  vigorous  and  unremitting  ; but 
though  he  brought  many  powerful  military  engines 
against  the  walls,  these  were  rendered  wholly  un- 
availing by  the  superior  skill  and  science  of'Archi- 
medes,  who  directed  those  of  the  besieged.  Mar- 
cellus was  at  last  compelled  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
carrying  the  city  by  open  force,  and  to  turn  the 
siege  into  a blockade.  It  was  not  till  212  that  be 
obtained  possession  of  the  place.  It  was  given  up 
to  plunder,  and  Archimedes  was  one  of  the  inha- 
bitants slain  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  booty 
found  in  the  captured  city  was  immense  ; and 
Marcellus  also  carried  off  many  of  the  works  of 
art  with  which  the  city  had  been  adorned,  to  grace 
the  temples  at  Rome.  This  w*aa  the  first  instance 
of  a practice  which  afterwards  became  so  general. 
In  210  he  was  consul  a 4th  time,  and  again  had 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Hannibal.  He 
fought  a battle  with  the  Carthaginian  general  near 
Numistro  in  Lucania,  but  without  any  decisive 
result.  In  209  he  retained  the  command  of  his 
army  with  the  rank  of  proconsul.  In  208  he  was 
consul  for  the  5th  time.  He  and  his  colleague 
were  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  Venusia,  and  Mar- 
cellus himself  was  6lain  in  the  battle.  He  was 
buried  with  all  due  honours  by  order  of  Hannibal. 
— Marcellus  appears  to  have  been  a rude  stern 
soldier,  brave  and  daring  to  excess,  but  harsh,  un- 
yielding, and  cruel.  The  great  praises  bestowed 
upon  Marcellus  by  the  Roman  historians  are  cer- 
tainly undeserved,  and  probably  found  their  way 
into  history  from  his  funeral  oration  by  his  son, 
which  was  used  as  an  authority  by  some  of  the 
earlier  annalists.  — 2.  M.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
accompanied  his  father  as  military  tribune,  in  208, 
and  was  present  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  204  he  was  tribune  of  the  people  ; in  200  curule 
aedile  ; in  198  praetor  ; and  in  196  consul.  In 
his  consulship  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Insnbrians  and  Boii  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He  was 
censor  in  189. —3.  M.,  consul  183,  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Ligurians.  — 4.  M.,  son  of  No.  2, 
was  thrice  consul,  1 at  in  1 66,  when  he  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Alpine  tribes  of  the  Gauls  ; 2ndly 
in  155,  when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians  ; and  3rdlv 
in  152,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Celtiberians  in  Spain.  In  148  he  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Masinissa,  king  of  Nuniidia,  but  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  voyage,  and  perished.  — 5.  M., 
an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  is  first  mentioned  as 
curule  aedile  with  P.  Clodius  in  56.  He  was 
consul  in  51,  and  showed  himself  a bitter  enemy 
to  Caesar.  Among  other  ways  in  which  be  dis- 
played his  enmity,  he  caused  a citizen  of  Comum 
to  be  scourged,  in  order  to  show  bis  contempt  for 
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the  privileges  lately  bestowed  by  Caesar  upon  that 
colony.  But  the  animosity  of  Marccllus  did  not 
blind  him  to  the  imprudence  of  forcing  on  a war 
for  which  his  party  was  unprepared  ; and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  49  be  in  vain  suggested  the  necessity  of 
making  levies  of  troops,  before  any  open  steps  were 
taken  against  Caesar.  His  advice  was  overruled, 
and  he  was  among  the  first  to  fly  from  Rome  and 
Italy.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  he  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  prolonging  tbe  contest,  and 
withdrew  to  Mytilene,  where  he  gave  himself  up 
to  the  pursuits  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  Mar- 
cellos himself  was  unwilling  to  sue  to  the  conqueror 
for  forgiveness,  but  bis  friends  at  Rome  were  not 
backward  in  their  exertions  for  that  purpose.  At 
length,  in  46,  in  a full  assembly  of  the  senate,  C. 
Marcellos,  the  cousin  of  the  exile,  threw  himself  at 
Caesar's  feet  to  implore  the  pardon  of  his  kinsman, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  assembly.  Caesar  yielded  to  this  demon- 
stration of  opinion,  and  Marcellus  was  declared  to 
be  forgiven.  Cicero  thereupon  returned  thanks  to 
Caesar,  in  the  oration  Pro  Marcello , which  has 
come  down  to  us.  Marcellus  set  out  on  his  return  ; 
but  he  was  murdered  at  the  Piraeus,  by  one  of  his 
own  attendants,  P.  Magius  Chilo.  — 6.  C.,  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  consul  49.  He  is  constantly 
confounded  with  his  cousin,  C.  Marcellus  [No.  8], 
who  was  consul  in  50.  He  accompanied  his  col- 
league, Lentulus,  in  his  flight  from  Rome,  and 
eventually  crossed  over  to  Greece.  Jn  the  follow- 
ing year  (48)  he  commanded  part  of  Pompey's 
fleet  ; but  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him.  — 7.  C., 
uncle  of  the  2 preceding,  was  praetor  m 80,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  M.  Lopidus  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Sicily.  His  administration  of  the  province 
is  frequently  praised  by  Cicero  in  his  speeches 
against  Vcrres,  as  affording  the  most  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  accused.  Marcellus  himself  was 
resent  on  that  occasion,  ns  one  of  the  judges  of 
rerres.—  8.  C.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  first 
cousin  of  M.  Marcellus  [No.  5J,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  tbe  consulship,  50.  Jle  enjoyed,  the  friendship 
of  Cicero  from  an  early  age,  and  attached  himself 
to  the  party  of  Pompey,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
nection with  Caesar  by  his  marriage  with  Octnvia. 
In  his  consulship  be  was  the  advocate  of  all  the 
most  violent  measures  against  Caesar  ; but  when 
the  war  actually  broke  out,  he  displayed  the  utmost 
timidity  and  helplessness.  He  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  join  the  Pompeian  party  in  Greece  ; 
and  after  much  hesitation  he  at  length  determined 
to  remain  in  Italy.  He  readily  obtained  the  for- 
giveness of  Caesar,  and  thus  was  able  to  intercede 
with  the  dictator  in  favour  of  his  consin,  M.  Mar- 
cellus [No.  5].  He  mast  have  lived  till  near  the 
close  of  41,  ns  his  widow,  Octnvia,  was  pregnant 
by  him  when  betrothed  to  Antony  in  the  following 
year.— 9.  M.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Octavia, 
the  daughter  of  C.  Octavius  and  sister  of  Augustus, 
was  bom  in  43.  As  early  as  39  he  was  betrothed 
in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of  Sex.  Pompey  ; but 
the  mam-age  never  took  place,  as  Pompey's  death, 
in  35,  removed  the  occasion  for  it.  Augustus,  who 
had  probably  destined  the  young  Marcellus  as  his 
successor,  adopted  him  as  his  son  in  25,  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  iBarriagc. 
In  23  he  was  curule  aedile,  but  in  the  nutumn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease  of 
which  he  died  shortly  afier  at  Baiae,  notwith- 
standing all  the  skill  and  care  of  the  celebrated 
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physician  Antonius  Musa.  He  was  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  thought  to  have  given  so 
much  promise  of  future  excellence,  that  his  death 
was  mourned  as  a public  calamity  ; and  the  grief 
of  Augustus,  as  well  as  that  of  his  mother  Octavia, 
was  for  a time  unbounded.  Augustus  himself  pro- 
nounced tbe  funeral  oration  over  his  remains,  which 
were  deposited  in  the  mausoleum  lately  erected  for 
the  Julian  family.  At  a subsequent  period  (14) 
Augustus  dedicated  in  his  name  the  magnificent 
theatre  near  the  Forum  Olitorium,  of  which  the 
remains  are  still  visible.  But  the  most  durable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Marcellus  is  to  be 
found  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (Ac*,  vi. 
860 — 886),  which  must  have  been  recited  to  Au- 
gustus and  Octavia  before  the  end  of  22.— 10.  M., 
called  by  Cicero,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  father 
of  Aeserainus  ( Brut . 36),  served  under  Marius  in 
Gaul  in  102,  and  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  L. 
Julius  Caesar  in  the  Manic  war,  90.  — 11.  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus  Aes erninus,  son  or  grandson 
of  No.  10,  quaestor  in  Spain  in  48,  under  Q.  Cassius 
Longinus,  took  part  in  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers 
against  Cassius.— 12.  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Mar- 
cellinus,  son  of  No.  10,  must  have  been  adopted 
by  one  of  the  Cornelii  Lentuli.  He  was  one 
of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates,  b.  c.  67.  — 13.  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus 
Marcellinus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor  59, 
after  which  he  governed  the  province  of  Syria  for 
nearly  2 years,  and  was  consul  56,  when  he  showed 
himself  a friend  of  the  oristocratical  party,  and  op- 
posed all  the  measures  of  the  triumvirate. 

Marcellus,  Eprlus,  bora  of  an  obscure  family 
at  Capua,  rose  by  his  oratorical  talents  to  distinction 
at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Ves- 
pasian. He  was  one  of  the  principal  delators  under 
Nero,  and  accused  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  brought  to  trial  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  but  was  acquitted,  and  enjoyed 
the  patronage  and  favour  of  this  emperor  as  well. 
In  a.  d.  69,  however,  he  was  convicted  of  having 
taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Alienus  Caecina, 
and  therefore  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Marcellus,  Nonius,  a Latin  grammarian,  the 
author  of  an  important  treatise,  entitled  De  Coss- 
pendiota  Doctrina  per  Lilteras  ad  Piliwny  sometimes 
but  erroneously  called  De  Proprietale  Sermon  is. 
He  must  have  lived  betw-een  the  2nd  and  6th  cen- 
turies of  the  Christian  era.  His  work  is  divided 
into  18  chapters,  but  of  these  the  first  12  are  in 
reality  separate  treatises  on  different  grammatical 
subjects.  The  last  6 are  in  the  style  of  the  Ono- 
masticon  of  Julius  Pollux,  each  containing  a series 
of  technical  terms  in  some  one  department.  The 
whole  work  contains  numerous  quotations  from  the 
earlier  Latin  writers.  The  best  edition  is  by  Ger- 
lach  and  Roth,  Basil.  1842. 

Marcellus  Sidetes,  a native  of  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  a.  D.  117 — 161.  He  wrote  a long 

medical  poem  in  Greek  hexameter  verse,  consisting 
of  42  books,  of  which  2 fragments  remain. 

Marcellus,  TJlpIus,  a jurist,  lived  under  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  M.  Aurelius.  He  is  often  cited  in 
the  Digest. 

Marcia.  1.  Wife  of  M.  Regains,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians.  — 2.  Wife  of  M. 
Cato  Uticensis,  daughter  of  L.  Marcius  Philippas, 
consul  b.  c.  56.  It  was  about  56  that  Cato  is  re- 
lated to  have  ceded  her  to  his  friend  Q.  Ilortcnsius 
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with  the  approbation  of  her  father.  She  continued 
to  live  with  Hortensius  till  the  death  of  the  latter, 
in  50,  after  which  she  returned  to  Cato.— -3.  Wife 
of  Fabius  Maximus,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  learnt 
from  her  husband  the  secret  visit  of  the  emperor  to 
his  grandson  Agrippa,  and  informed  Livia  of  it,  in 
consequence  of  which  she  became  the  cause  of  her 
husband's  death,  a.  d.  13  or  14.  She  is  mentioned 
on  2 or  3 occasions  by  Ovid. — 4.  Daughter  of 
Cremutius  Cord  us.  [Cord  us.]  —5.  The  favourite 
concubine  of  Commodus,  organised  the  plot  by 
which  the  emperor  perished.  [Commodus.]  She 
subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Eclectus,  his 
chamberlain,  also  a conspirator,  and  wag  eventually 
put  to  death  by  Julianus,  along  with  Laetus,  who 
also  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the  plot. 

Marcia  Gens,  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
Ancus  Marcius,  the  4th  king  of  Rome.  [Ancus 
Marcius.]  Hence  one  of  its  families  subsequently 
assumed  the  name  of  Rex,  and  the  heads  of  Numa 
Pompilius  and  Ancus  Marcius  were  placed  upon 
the  coins  of  the  Marcii.  But  notwithstanding  these 
claims  to  such  high  antiquity,  no  patricians  of  this 
name,  with  the  exception  of  Coriolanus,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  early  history  of  the  republic  [Corio- 
lanus] ; and  it  was  not  till  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Licinian  laws  that  any  member  of  the  gens 
obtained  the  consulship.  The  names  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  are  Cbnsorinus,Philippu8, 
Rex,  and  Rutilus. 

Marci&na,  the  sister  of  Trajan,  and  mother  of 
Matidia,  who  was  the  mother  of  Sabina,  the  wife 
of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 

Martiinopdlia  (MapaiavouiroAir),  an  important 
city  in  the  interior  of  Moesia  Inferior,  W.  of 
Odessus,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named,  after  his 
sister  Marciana.  It  was  situated  on  the  high 
road  from  Constantinople  to  the  Danube.  It  sub- 
sequently became  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians, 
who  called  it  Pristhluva  (npurflAatfa),  whence  its 
modem  name  P re  tiki  aw,  but  the  Greeks  still  call 
it  Marcenopoli. 

Marcianus.  L Emperor  of  the  East  a.  d.  450 
—457,  was  a native  of  Thrace  or  lllyricum,  and 
served  for  many  years  as  a common  soldier  in  the 
imperial  army.  Of  his  early  history  we  have  only 
a few  particulars  ; but  he  had  attained  such  dis- 
tinction at  the  death  of  Theodosius  II.  in  450,  that 
the  widow  of  the  latter,  the  celebrated  Pulcheria, 
offered  her  hand  and  the  imperial  title  to  Martian, 
who  thus  became  emperor  of  the  East  Marcian 
was  a man  of  resolution  and  bravery  ; and  when 
Attila  sent  to  demand  the  tribute  which  the 
younger  Theodosius  had  engaged  to  pay  annually, 
the  emperor  sternly  replied, 44 1 have  iron  for  Attila, 
hut  no  gold.”  Attila  swore  vengeance  ; but  he 
first  invaded  the  Western  Empire,  and  his  death, 
2 years  afterwards,  saved  the  East  In  451  Mar- 
cian assembled  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  Eutychians  were  condemned. 
He  died  in  457,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo.— 2.  Of 
Ileraclea  in  Pontus,  a Greek  geographer,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  but  who  perhaps  lived  in  the  5th  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a work  in  prose, 
entitled,  M A Periplus  of  the  External  Sea,  both 
eastern  and  western,  and  of  the  largest  Islands  in 
it”  The  External  Sea  he  used  in  opposition  to 
the  Mediterranean.  This  work  was  in  2 books  ; 
of  which  the  former,  on  the  E.  and  S.  seas,  has  coine 
down  to  us  entire  ; but  of  the  latter,  w'hich  treated 
of  the  W.  and  N.  seas,  we  possess.only  the  3 last 
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chapters  on  Africa,  and  a mutilated  one  on  the 
distance  from  Rome  to  the  principal  cities  in  the 
world.  In  this  work  he  chiefly  follows  Ptolemy. 
He  also  made  an  epitome  of  the  Periplus  of  Arte- 
raiodorus  of  Ephesus  [Artkmiodorur,  No.  4], 
of  which  we  possess  the  introduction,  and  the  peri- 
plus of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  Paphlagonia.  Mar- 
cianus likewise  published  an  edition  of  Menippus 
with  additions  and  corrections.  [Menippus.]  The 
works  of  Marcianus  are  edited  by  Hudson,  in  the 
Geograph  i Graeei  Minores,  and  separately  by  Hoff- 
mann, Marciuui  Periplus , &c„  Lips.  1841. 

Marci&xtus,  Aellus,  a Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
under  Caracalla  and  Alexander  Severn*.  His 
works  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest. 

Marci&xuu  Capella.  [Capklla.] 

Marcius,  an  Italian  seer,  whose  prophetic  verses 
(Carmina  Marciano)  were  first  discovered  by  M. 
Atilius,  the  praetor,  in  sc.  218.  They  were 
written  in  Latin,  and  2 extracts  from  them  are 
givep  by  Livy,  one  containing  a prophecy  of  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cannae,  and  the  2nd,  com- 
manding the  institution  of  the  Ludi  Apollinares. 
The  Marcian  prophecies  were  subsequently  pre- 
served in  the  Capitol  with  the  Sibylline  books. 
Some  writers  mention  only  one  person  of  this  name, 
but  others  speak  of  2 brothers,  the  Marcii. 

Marcius.  [Marcia  Gens.] 

Marcomanni,  that  is,  men  of  the  mark  or 
border,  a powerful  German  people  of  the  Suevic 
race,  originally  dwelt  in  the  S.W.  of  Germany, 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Main  ; but  under  the  guidance  of  their 
chieftain  Maroboduus,  who  had  been  brought  up 
at  the  court  of  Augustus,  they  migrated  into  the 
land  of  the  Boii,  n Celtic  race,  who  inhabited 
Bohemia  and  part  of  Bavaria.  Here  they  settled 
after  subduing  the  Boii,  and  founded  a powerful 
kingdom,  which  extended  S.  os  far  as  the' Danube. 
[Maroboduvr.]  At  a later  time,  the  Marco- 
manni, in  conjunction  with  the  Quadi  and  other 
German  tribes,  carried  on  a long  and  bloody  war 
with  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  which  lasted 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  and  was  only 
brought  to  a conclusion  by  his  son  Commodus 
purchasing  peace  of  the  barbarians  as  soon  as  he 
ascended  the  throne,  a.  d.  180. 

Mardene  or  Mardjrene  ( M apZnrfi,  MapSinj^), 
a district  of  Persis,  extending  N.  from  Tnocene  to 
the  W.  frontier  and  to  the  sea-coast  It  seems  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  some  branch  of  the  great 
people  called  Mardi  or  Amardi,  who  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  W.  and  central  Asia  ; for  example, 
in  Armenia,  Media,  Margiana,  and,  under  the 
same  form  of  name  as  those  in  Persis,  in  Sogdiana. 

Mardi.  [Amardi  ; Mardene.] 

Mardonlus  (MapUdvioj), a distinguished  Persian, 
was  the  son  of  Gobryas,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Darius  Hystaspis.  In  b.  c.  492  he  was  sent  by 
Darius,  with  a large  armament,  to  punish  Eretria 
and  Athens  for  the  aid  they  had  given  to  the 
Ionians.  But  his  expedition  was  on  entire  failure. 
His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a storm  off  ML  Athos, 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  land  forces  was  destroyed 
on  his  passage  through  Macedonia,  by  the  Brygiani, 
a Thracian  tribe.  In  consequence  of  his  failure  he 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Datis  and  Ar- 
taphemes,  490.  On  the  accession  of  Xerxes,  Mar- 
; donius  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Greece,  with  the  government  of 
which  he  hoped  to  be  invested  after  its  conquest ; 
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and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  generals  of  the  land 
army.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis  (480),  he  be- 
came alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  the  advice  he 
had  given,  and  persuaded  Xerxes  to  return  home 
with  the  rest  of  the  army,  leaving  300,000  men 
under  his  command  for  the  subjugation  of  Greece. 
He  was  defeated  in  the  following  year  (479),  near 
Plataeae,  by  the  combined  Greek  forces  under  the 
command  of  Pausanias,  and  was  slain  in  the  battle. 

Mardus.  [Amaruus.] 

Mardyene,  Mardyeni  [Mardeni.] 

Marea,  -£a,  -la  (Map*>j,  Mapria,  M apla’  Ma- 
pwrijr,  Mareota:  Mario  utk,  Ru.),  a town  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  district  of  Mareotis,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  lake  Mareotis,  at  the  mouth  of  a canal. 

MirWtU  (Map* arm).  L Also  called  Mapedrrris 
No/idf,  a district  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  extreme 
N.W.,  on  the  borders  of  the  Libyae  Noraos : it 
produced  good  wine.  — 2.  A town  in  the  interior 
of  the  Libyae  Noinos,  between  the  Oasis  of  Am- 
mon and  the  Oasis  Minor.  ^ 

Marfcotis  or  Maria  or  (-ia)  Lac  us  (if  Map*  arm, 
Map*ta,  Mapia  \lnrr) : Birket-Murundk.  or  El- 
Krexi)y  a considerable  lake  in  the  N.W.  of  Lower 
Egypt,  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
neck  of  land  on  which  Alexandria  stood,  and  sup- 
plied with  water  by  the  Canopic  branch  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  canals.  It  was  less  than  300  stadia 
(30  geog.  miles)  long,  and  more  than  150  wide. 
It  was  surrounded  with  vines,  palms,  and  papyrus. 
It  served  as  the  port  of  Alexandria  for  vessels  na- 
vigating the  Nile. 

M&res  (Map«$),  a people  of  Asia,  An  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  who  served  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  being  equipped  with  helmets  of  wicker- 
work, leathern  shields,  and  javelins. 

Marita,  Maroscha  (Mapij<rd,  Mapiod,  Mapiaai, 
Map«<rxd : prob.  Ru.  S.  E.  of  Beit  Jibrin ),  an 
ancient  fortress  of  Palestine,  in  the  S.  of  J udaea,  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  the  early  kings 
of  Judah  and  of  the  Maccabees.  The  Parthian* 
had  destroyed  it  before  the  time  of  Eusebios  ; and 
it  is  prolwible  that  its  ruins  contributed  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  city  of  Eleutheropolis  ( BeiiJibrm)^  which 
was  afterwards  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Baetogabnt,  2 Roman  miles  N.W.  of  Maresa. 

Marescha.  [Maresa.] 

Margi&na  (ij  Mapyuxy^  : the  S.  part  of  A’Xira, 
S.W.  part  of  Bokhara , and  N.E.  part  of  A'Aonxs- 
st/M ),  a province  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Greco-Svrian,  Parthian,  and 
Persian  kingdoms,  in  Central  Asia,  N.  of  the  moun- 
tains called  Sariphi  (GAoor),  a part  of  the  chain  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  which  divided  it  from  Aria  ; 
and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Bactriana,  on  the  N.  E. 
and  N.  by  the  river  Oxus,  which  divided  it  from 
Sogdiana  and  Scythia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Hyrcania. 
It  received  its  name  from  the  river  Margus  ( Moor - 
ghab),  which  flows  through  it,  from  S.  E.  to  N. W., 
and  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Dcjert  of  Khiva. 
On  this  river,  near  its  termination,  stood  the  ca- 
pital of  the  district,  Antiochia  Margiana  ( Meru ). 
With  the  exception  of  the  districts  round  this  and 
the  minor  rivers,  which  produced  excellent  wine, 
the  country  was  for  the  most  part  a sandy  desert 
Its  chief  inhabitants  were  the  Derbices,  Pami, 
Tapuri,  and  branches  of  the  great  tribes  of  the 
Massagetae,  Dahae,  and  Mardi.  The  country  be- 
came known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  expeditions  of 
Alexander  and  Antiochus  I.,  the  first  of  whom 
founded,  and  the  second  rebuilt,  Antiochia  ; and  the 
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Romans  of  the  age  of  Augustus  obtained  further 
information  about  it  from  the  returned  captives 
who  had  been  taken  by  the  Porthians  and  had  re- 
sided at  Antiochia. 

Margltea.  [Homerus,  p.  328,  a.] 

Mar  gum  or  Margus,  a fortified  place  in  Moesia 
Superior,  W.  of  Vuninacium,  situated  on  the  river 
Margus  ( Morava ) at  its  confluence  with  the  Danube. 
Here  Diocletian  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
Carinus.  The  river  Margus,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Danube,  rises  in  Ml  Orbelus. 

Margus.  [Margiana.] 

Maria.  [Marea,  Mareotis.] 

Mari&ba.  [Saba.] 

Mariamma  (Mapidfiu-q,  -tauv,  -icfpjnj),  a city 
of  Coele-Syria,  some  miles  W.  of  Emesa,  assigned 
by  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  territory  of  Arad  us. 
Mariamne.  [H  erodes.] 

Mariamne  Tunis,  a tower  at  Jerusalem,  built 
by  Herod  the  Great 

Marianae  Fossae.  [Fosra.] 

Mariandyni  (Mopioriurof),  an  ancient  people 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  N.  coast  E.  of  the  river 
Sangarius,  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Bithynia.  With 
respect  to  their  ethnical  affinities,  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  they  were  connected  with  the  Thracian 
tribes  (the  Tbyni  and  Bitbyni)  on  the  W.,  or  the 
Paphlagonians  on  the  E. ; but  the  latter  appears 
the  more  probable. 

MariAnus  Mons  (Sierra  Mor*na\  a mountain  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  properly  only  a western  offshoot 
of  tf  e Orospeda.  The  eastern  part  of  it  was  called 
Saltus  Castulonensis,  and  derived  its  name  from 
the  town  of  Castulo. 

Marfca,  a Latin  nymph,  the  mother  of  Latinos 
by  Faunus,  was  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mintumae  in  a grove  on  the  river  Liris.  Hence 
the  country  round  Mintumae  is  called  by  Horace 
(Carvu  iii.  17.  7)  Marieae  litora. 

Marin  us  (Mapiros)  L Of  Tyre,  a Greek 
geographer,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Ptolemy.  Marinus  was  un- 
doubtedly the  founder  of  mathematical  geography 
in  antiquity  ; and  Ptolemy  based  his  whole  work 
upon  that  of  Marinus.  [Ptolbmakuh.]  The 
chief  merit  of  Marinus  was,  that  he  put  an  end  to 
the  uncertainty  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  re- 
specting the  positions  of  places,  by  assigning  to 
each  its  latitude  and  longitude.  — 2.  Of  Flavia 
Neapolis,  in  Palestine,  a philosopher  and  rheto- 
rician, was  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Proclus, 
whose  life  he  wrote,  a work  which  is  still  extant, 
edited  by  Boissonade,  Lips.  1814. 

M&rlsus  ( Marotch),  called  Maris  (Mcuht)  by 
Herodotus,  a river  of  Dacia,  which,  according  to 
the  ancient  writers,  falls  into  the  Danube,  but 
which  in  reality  falls  into  the  Tfciss,  and,  along 
with  this  river,  into  the  Danube. 

Maritlma,  a sea-port  town  of  the  Avatici,  and  a 
Roman  colony  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Marius.  1.  C.,  the  celebrated  Roman,  who  was 
7 times  consul,  was  bom  in  b.  c.  157,  near  Ar- 
pinum,  of  an  obscure  and  humble  family.  His 
father's  name  was  C.  Marius,  and  his  mother's 
Fulcinia;  and  his  parents,  as  well  as  Marius 
himself,  were  clients  of  the  noble  plebeian  house 
of  the  Herennii.  So  indigent,  indeed,  is  the  family 
represented  to  have  been,  that  young  Marius  is 
said  to  have  worked  as  a common  peasant  foe 
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wages,  before  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Roman 
army.  (Comp.  Jut.  viii.  246.)  The  meanness  of 
his  origin  has  probably  been  somewhat  exag- 
gerated ; and  at  all  events  he  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  by  his  valour  at  the  siege  of  Numantia 
In  Spain  (134),  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  who  is  said  to  have  foretold  his  future 
greatness.  His  name  does  not  occur  again  for  15 
years  ; but  in  119  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the 
lebs,  when  he  was  38  years  of  age.  In  this  office 
e came  forward  as  a popular  leader,  and  proposed 
a law  to  give  greater  freedom  to  the  people  at  the 
elections ; and  when  the  senate  attempted  to  over- 
awe him,  he  commanded  one  of  his  officers  to 
carry  the  consul  Metellus  to  prison.  He  now 
became  a marked  man,  and  the  aristocracy  op- 
posed him  with  all  their  might.  He  lost  his 
election  to  the  aedileship,  and  with  difficulty 
obtained  the  praetorship  ; but  he  acquired  influ- 
ence and  importance  by  his  marriage  with  Julia, 
the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  the  father 
of  the  future  ruler  of  Rome.  In  109  Marius 
crossed  over  into  Africa  as  legate  of  the  consul 
Q.  Metellus.  Here,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha, 
the  military  genius  of  Marius  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  itself,  and  he  was  soon  re- 
garded as  the  most  distinguished  officer  in  the 
array.  He  also  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
soldiers,  who  praised  him  in  the  highest  terms  in 
their  letters  to  their  friends  at  Rome.  His  popu- 
larity became  so  great  that  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Rome,  and  become  at  once  a candidate  for  the 
consulship ; but  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that 
he  obtained  from  Metellus  permission  to  leave 
Africa.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was  elected 
consul  with  an  enthusiasm  which  bore  down  all 
opposition  before  it ; and  he  received  from  the 
people  the  province  of  Numidia,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Jugurtha  (107).  On  his  return 
to  Numidia  he  carried  on  the  war  with  great 
vigour  ; and  in  the  following  year  (106)  Jugurtha 
was  surrendered  to  him  by  the  treachery  of 
Bocchus,  king  of  Mauretania.  [Jugurtha.]  Ma- 
rius sent  his  quaestor  Sulla  to  receive  the  Nu- 
raidian  king  from  Bocchus.  This  circumstance 
sowed  the  seeds  of  the  personal  hatred  which 
afterwards  existed  between  Marius  and  Sulla, 
since  the  enemies  of  Marius  claimed  for  Sulla  the 
merit  of  bringing  the  war  to  a close  by  obtaining 
possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha.  Meantime 
Italy  was  threatened  by  a vast  horde  of  barbarians, 
who  had  migrated  from  the  N.  of  Germany.  The 
2 leading  nations  of  which  they  consisted  were 
called  Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  the  former  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  have  been  Celts,  and  the  latter 
Gauls.  To  these  two  great  races  were  added  the 
Ambrones,  and  some  of  the  Swiss  tribes,  such  as 
the  Tigurini.  The  whole  host  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 300,000  fighting  men,  besides  a much 
larger  number  of  women  and  children.  They  had 
defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another,  and  it 
appeared  that  nothing  could  check  their  progress. 
The  utmost  alarm  prevailed  throughout  Italy;  all 
party  quarrels  were  hushed.  Every  one  felt  that 
Marius  was  the  only  man  capable  of  saving  the 
state,  and  he  was  accordingly  elected  consul  a 
2nd  time  during  his  absence  in  Africa.  Marius 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  on  the  1st  of  January, 
104,  the  first  day  of  his  2nd  consulship.  Mean- 
while, the  threatened  danger  was  for  a while 
averted.  Instead  of  crossing  the  Alps,  the  Cimbri 
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inarched  into  Spain,  which  they  ravaged  for  the 
next  2 or  3 years.  But  as  the  return  of  the  bar- 
barians was  constantly  expected,  Marius  was  elected 
consul  a 3rd  time  in  103,  and  a 4 th  time  in  102. 
In  the  latter  of  these  years  the  Cimbri  returned 
into  Gaul.  The  barbarians  now  divided  their 
forces.  The  Cimbri  marched  round  the  northern 
foot  of  the  Alps,  in  order  to  enter  Italy  by  the 
N.  E.,  crossing  the  Tyrolese  Alps  by  the  defiles  of 
Tridentum  (Trent).  The  Teutoni  and  Ambrones, 
on  the  other  hand,  marched  against  Marius,  who 
had  taken  up  a position  in  a fortified  camp  on  the 
Rhone.  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  near 
Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix).  The  carnage  was  dreadful. 
The  whole  nation  was  annihilated,  for  those  who 
did  not  fall  in  the  battle  put  an  end  to  their  own 
lives.  The  Cimbri,  meantime,  had  forced  their  way 
into  Italy.  Marius  was  elected  consul  a 5th  time 
(101),  and  joined  the  proconsul  Catulus  in  the 
N.  of  Italy.  The  2 generals  gained  a great  victory 
over  the  enemy  on  a plain  called  the  Campi  Raudii, 
near  Vercellae  ( VerceUi ).  The  Cimbri  met  with 
the  same  fate  as  the  Teutoni  ; the  whole  nation 
was  destroyed.  Marius  was  received  at  Rome 
with  unprecedented  honours.  He  was  bailed  os 
the  saviour  of  the  state  ; his  name  was  coupled 
with  the  gods  in  the  libations  and  at  banquets, 
and  he  received  the  title  of  3rd  founder  of  Rome. 
Hitherto  the  career  of  Marius  had  been  a glorious 
one ; but  tire  remainder  of  his  life  is  full  of  horrors, 
and  brings  out  the  worst  features  of  his  character. 
In  order  to  secure  the  consulship  a 6th  time,  he 
entered  into  close  connection  with  two  of  the  worst 
demagogues  that  ever  appeared  at  Rome,  Satur- 
ninus  and  Glaucia.  He  gained  his  object,  and  was 
consul  a 6th  time  in  100.  In  this  year  he  drove 
into  exile  his  old  enemy  Metellus  ; and  shortly 
afterwards,  when  Saturn inus  and  Glaucia  took  up 
arms  against  the  state,  Marius  crushed  the  insur- 
rection by  command  of  the  senate.  [Saturnznus.] 
His  conduct  in  this  affair  was  greatly  blamed  by 
the  people,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a traitor  to 
his  former  friends.  For  the  next  few  years  Marius 
took  little  part  in  public  nffairs.  He  possessed 
none  of  the  qualifications  which  were  necessary  to 
maintain  influence  in  the  state  during  a time  of 
peace,  being  an  unlettered  soldier,  rude  in  manners, 
and  arrogant  in  conduct.  The  Social  war  again 
called  him  into  active  service  (90).  He  served  as 
legate  of  the  consul  P.  Rutilius  Lupus  ; and  after 
the  latter  had  fallen  in  battle,  he  defeated  the  Marsi 
in  2 successive  engagements.  Marius  was  now 
67,  and  his  body  had  grown  stout  and  unwieldy ; 
but  he  was  still  as  greedy  of  honour  and  dis- 
tinction as  he  had  ever  been.  He  had  set  his 
heart  upon  obtaining  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  which  the  senate  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  consul  Sulla  at  the  end  of  the 
Social  war  (88).  In  order  to  gain  his  object, 
Marius  allied  himself  to  the  tribune,  P.  Sulpicius 
Rufus,  who  brought  forward  a law  for  distributing 
the  Italian  allies,  who  had  just  obtained  the  Ro- 
man franchise,  among  all  the  Roman  tribes.  As 
those  new  citizens  greatly  exceeded  the  old  citizens 
in  number,  they  would  of  course  be  able  to  carry 
whatever  they  pleased  in  the  comitia.  The  law 
was  carried  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  consuls  ; and  the  tribes,  in  which  the  new 
citizens  now  had  the  majority,  appointed  Marius 
to  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithridates. 
Sulla  fled  to  his  army,  which  was  stationed  at 
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Nola  ; and  when  Marius  sent  thither  2 military 
tribunes,  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops,  Sulla 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  the  command,  but 
marched  upon  Home  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
Marius  was  now  obliged  to  take  to  flight  After 
wandering  along  tbe  coast  of  Latium,  and  encoun- 
tering terrible  sufferings  and  privations,  which  he 
bore  with  unflinching  fortitude,  he  was  at  length 
taken  prisoner  in  the  marshes  formed  by  the  river 
Liris,  near  Mintumae.  The  magistrates  of  this 
place  resolved  to  put  him  to  death,  in  accordance 
with  a command  which  Sulla  had  sent  to  all  the 
towns  in  Italy.  A Gallic  or  Cimbrian  soldier  un- 
dertook to  carry  their  sentence  into  effect,  and 
with  a drawn  6word  entered  the  apartment  where 
Marius  was  confined.  The  part  of  the  room  in 
which  Marius  lay  was  in  the  shade  ; and  to  the 
frightened  barbarian  the  eyes  of  Marius  seemed  to 
dart  out  fire,  and  from  tbe  darkness  a terrible 
voice  exclaimed  — “ Man,  durst  thou  murder  C. 
Marius?”  The  barbarian  immediately  throw  down 
his  sword,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house.  Straight- 
way  there  was  a revulsion  of  feeling  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Mintumae.  They  got  ready  n 
•hip,  and  placed  Marius  on  board.  He  reached 
Africa  in  safety,  and  landed  at  Carthage  ; but 
he  had  scarcely  put  his  foot  on  shore  before  the 
Homan  governor  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  leave 
the  country.  This  last  blow  almost  unmanned 
Marius:  his  only  reply  was — “Tell  the  praetor 
that  you  have  seen  C.  Marius  a fugitive  sit- 
ting on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.”  Soon  afterwards 
Marius  was  joined  by  his  son,  and  thev  took  refuge 
in  the  island  of  Cercina.  During  this  time  a re- 
volution had  taken  place  at  Rome,  in  consequence 
of  which  Marius  was  enabled  to  return  to  Italy. 
The  consul  Cinna  (87)  who  belonged  to  the  Marian 
party,  had  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  his  colleague 
Octavius,  and  had  subsequently  been  deprived  by 
the  senate  of  the  consulate.  Cinna  collected  on 
army,  and  resolved  to  recover  his  honours  by  force 
of  arms.  As  soon  as  Marius  heard  of  these  changes 
he  left  Africa,  and  joined  Cinna  in  Italy.  Marius 
and  Cinna  now  laid  siege  to  Rome.  Tho  failure 
of  provisions  compelled  the  senate  to  yield,  and 
Marius  and  Cinna  entered  Rome  as  conquerors. 
The  most  frightful  scenes  followed.  The  guards  of 
Marius  stabbed  every  one  whom  ho  did  not  salute, 
and  the  streets  ran  with  the  blood  of  the  noblest  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy.  Among  the  victims  of  his 
vengeance,  were  the  great  orator  M.  Antonius  and 
his  former  colleague  Q.  Cntulus.  Without  going 
through  the  form  of  an  election,  Marias  and  Cinna 
named  themselves  consuls  for  the  following  year 
(86).  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  honour : he 
was  now  in  his  71st  year;  his  body  was  worn  out 
by  the  fatigues  and  sufferings  he  had  recently  un- 
dergone; and  on  tho  18th  day  of  his  consulship  he 
died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  after  7 days’  ill- 
ness. — 2.  C.,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  but  only 
by  adoption.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  and  was  equally  distinguished  by  merciless 
severity  against  his  enemies.  He  was  consul  in 
82,  when  he  was  27  years  of  age.  In  this  year 
he  was  defeated  by  Sulla  near  Sacriportus  on 
the  frontiers  of  Latium,  whereupon  he  took  rofuge 
in  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Praenesto.  Here 
he  was  besieged  for  some  time  ; but  after  Sulla's 
great  victory  at  the  Colline  gate  of  Romo  over  Pon- 
tius Telesinus,  Marius  put  an  end  to  his  own  life, 
after  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape.  — 
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3.  The  false  Marius.  [Am  atius.]  — 4.  M.  Aurelius 
Marins,  one  of  the  30  tyrants,  was  the  4th  of  the 
usurpers  who  in  succession  ruled  Gaul,  in  defiance  of 
Gallicnus.  He  reigned  only  2 or  3 days,  but  there 
are  coins  of  his  extant.  — A Manna  Celsns. 
[Cblsus.]—  6.  Marius  Maximus,  a Roman  his- 
torian, who  is  repeatedly  cited  by  the  Augustan 
historians,  lie  probably  flourished  under  Alex- 
ander Sevens,  and  appears  to  have  written  the 
biographies  of  the  Roman  emperors,  beginning  with 
Trajan  and  ending  with  Elagabalus.  — 7.  Marins 
Mercator,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  distinguished  as 
a zealous  antagonist  of  tho  Pelagians  and  the  N es- 
ter ians.  Ho  appears  to  have  commenced  his  literary 
career  during  the  pontificate  of  Zosimus,  A.  d.  418, 
at  Rome,  and  he  afterwards  repaired  to  Constan- 
tinople. Mercator  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
a layman,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  every  circumstance 
connected  with  his  origin  and  personal  history. 
The  works  of  Mercator  refer  exclusively  to  tbe 
Pelagian  and  Nestorian  heresies,  and  consist,  for 
the  most  part,  of  passages  extracted  and  translated 
from  the  chief  Greek  authorities.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Baluze,  Par.  1684. 

Marm&rlca  (t}  Mapuapixif  MapuapiScu : E. 
part  of  Tripoli  and  AT.  W.  part  of  Egypt),  a district 
of  N.  Africa,  between  Cyrenaica  and  Egypt,  but 
by  some  ancient  geographers  reckoned  as  a part 
of  Cyrenaica,  and  by  others  as  a part  of  Egypt ; 
while  others,  again,  call  only  tho  W.  part  of  it, 
from  the  borders  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Catabathmua 
Magnus,  by  the  name  of  Marmarica,  and  the  K. 
part,  from  the  Catabathmua  Magnus  to  the  Sinus 
Plinthinetes,  Libyae  Noraos.  Inland  it  extended 
as  far  au  the  Oasis  of  Ammon.  It  was,  for  tbe 
most  part,  a sandy  desert,  intersected  with  low 
ranges  of  hills.  — Its  inhabitants  were  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Marmaridac.  Their  chief 
tribes  were  the  Adyrmachidac  and  Giligammae, 
on  the  coast,  and  the  Nasamones  and  Augilae,  in 
the  interior. 

Marmarinm  (M appdpiov  : Mappdpios  ; Afar - 
mart),  a place  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Euboea,  with 
a temple  of  Apollo  Mitrmarius,  and  celebrated 
marble  quarries,  which  belonged  to  Carystus. 

Maro,  Virgillns.  [VihgiliusJ 

Marobodfius.  the  Latinised  form  of  the  German 
Marbod,  king  of  the  Marcomauni,  was  a Suevian 
by  birth,  and  was  bora  about  u.  c.  1 8.  He  was 
sent  in  his  boyhood  with  other  hostages  to  Rome, 
where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Augustus,  and 
received  a liberal  education.  After  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
powerful  kingdom  in  central  Germany,  along  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  from  Regensberg  nearly 
to  tbe  licrders  of  Hungary,  and  which  stretched 
far  into  tl«  interior.  His  power  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  Augustus,  who  had  determined  to  send  a 
formidable  army  to  invade  his  dominions;  but  the 
revolt  of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  (a.  d.  6) 
prevented  the  emperor  from  carrying  hii  design 
into  effect.  Maroboduus  eventually  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  the  other  German  tribes,  and 
was  at  length  expelled  from  his  dominions  by 
fatualda,  a "hief  of  the  Gothones,  about  A.  D.  IS. 
He  took  refuge  in  Italy,  where  Tiberius  allowed 
him  to  remain,  and  he  pawed  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  Ravenna.  He  died  in  35  at  the  age  of  53 
rears. 

Maron  (Ma peer),  son  of  Evanthes,  and  grandson 
of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne,  priest  of  Apollo  at  Maio- 
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nea  in  Thrace.  He  was  the  hero  of  sweet  wine,  and 
is  mentioned  among  the  companions  of  Dionysus. 

Maronea  (Mapwvcia : Mapwnsirrjs : Mpropna ), 
a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Thrace,  situated  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  lake  Ismaris  and  on  the  river 


Sthenas,  more  anciently  called  Ortagurea.  It  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Cieones,  but  afterwards 
received  colonists  from  Chios.  It  was  celebrated  fur 


its  excellent  wine,  which  even  Homer  mentions. 

M&rpesBa  (M ag^ffoa),  daughter  of  E venus  and 
Alcippe.  For  details  see  Idas. 

MArpessa  (Mapinjowa),  a mountain  in  Paros, 
from  which  the  celebrated  Parian  marble  was 


obtained.  Hence  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  471)  speaks  of 
Afarpcsiu  cautes. 

Marmoini,  a brave  and  warlike  people  in  Italy 
of  the  Sabellian  race,  occupying  a narrow  slip  of 
country  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Atemus, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Vestini,  on  the  W. 
by  the  Peligni  and  Marsi,  on  the  S.  by  the  Fren- 
tani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  sea.  Their 
chief  town  was  Txats,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Aternus,  they  possessed,  in  common  with  the  Ve- 
stini, the  seaport  Aternum.  Along  with  the 
Marsi,  Peligni,  and  the  other  Sabellian  tribes  they 
fought  against  Rome;  and  together  with  them  they 
submitted  to  the  Homans  in  u.  c.  304,  and  con- 
cluded a peace  with  the  republic. 

Maxruvlum  or  Maruvlum.  1.  (S.  Benedetto)* 
the  chief  town  of  the  Marsi  (who  are  therefore 
called  pens  Manwia*  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  750),  situated 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  and  on  the 
road  between  Corfinium  and  Alba  Fucentia.  — 2. 


(A/orro),  an  ancient  town  of  the  Aborigines  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Manic  Marruvium. 


Mars,  an  ancient  Roman  god,  who  was  at  an 
early  period  identified  by  the  Romans  with  the 
Greek  Ares,  or  the  god  delighting  in  bloody  war. 
[Arks.]  The  name  of  the  god  in  the  Sabine  and 
Oscan  was  Mainers;  and  Mars  itself  is  a contraction 
of  Mavers  or  Mayors.  Next  to  Jupiter,  Mars 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  at  Home.  He  is 
frequently  designated  as  father  Mars*  whence  the 
forms  MarrpiUr  and  MarpHer*  analogous  to  Jupiter. 
Jupiter,  Mors,  and  Quirinus  were  the  3 tutelary 
divinities  of  Home,  to  each  of  whom  king  Nunia 
appointed  a flarnen.  He  was  worshipped  at  Home 
as  the  god  of  war,  and  war  itself  was  frequently 
designated  by  the  name  of  Mars.  H is  priests,  the 
Salii,  danced  in  full  armour,  and  the  place  dedicated 
to  warlike  exercises  was  called  after  his  name 


( Campus  Martins) . But  being  the  father  of  the 
Romans,  Mars  was  also  the  protector  of  the  most 
honourable  pursuit,  i.c.  agriculture;  and  under  the 
name  of  Silvanus,  he  was  worshipped  as  the  guar- 
dian of  cattle.  Mare  was  also  identified  with  Qui- 
rinus, who  was  the  deity  watching  over  the  Roman 
citizens  in  their  civil  capacity  as  Quirites.  Thus 
Mars  appears  under  3 aspects.  As  the  warlike 
god,  he  was  called  Gradivus  ; as  the  rustic  god,  he 
was  called  SUvanus ; while,  in  his  relation  to  the 
state,  he  bore  the  name  of  Quirinus.  His  wife  was 
called  Xeria  or  Neriene , the  mi  nine  of  A'ero, 
which  in  the  Sabine  language  signified  stroug.” 
The  wolf  and  the  woodpecker  (picus)  were  sacred 
to  Mars.  Numerous  temples  were  dedicated  to 
him  at  Rome,  the  roost  important  of  which  was 
that  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  on  the  Appian  road, 
and  that  of  Mar*  Ultor,  which  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  the  forum. 
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Marsi.  1.  A brave  and  warlike  peoplo  of  the 
Sabellian  race,  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  in  the 
high  land  surrounded  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Apennines,  in  which  the  lake  Fueinus  is  situated. 
Along  with  their  neighbours  the  Peligni,  Mami- 
cini,  <5cc.,  they  concluded  a peace  with  Home,  n.  c. 
304.  Their  bravery  was  proverbial;  and  they  were 
the  prime  movers  of  the  celebrated  war  waged 
against  Rome  by  the  Socii  or  Italian  allies  in  order 
to  obtain  the  Homan  franchise,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  Their 
chief  town  was  Marruvium. — The  Marsi  nppear 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  tbo  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  several  of  the  plants  growing  upon  their 
mountains,  and  to  have  employed  them  as  remedies 
against  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  in  other  cases. 
Hence  they  were  regarded  os  magicians,  and  were 
said  to  be  descended  from  a son  of  Circe.  Other* 
again  derived  their  origin  from  the  Phrygian  Mar- 
syax,  simply  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  the 
name.  — 2.  A people  in  Germany,  appear  to  have 
dwelt  originally  on  both  banks  of  the  Eins,  and  to 
have  been  only  a tribe  of  the  Cherusci,  although 
Tacitus  makes  them  one  of  the  most  ancient  peoples 
in  Germany.  They  joined  the  Cherusci  in  the  war 
against  the  Romans,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat 
of  Varus,  but  they  were  subsequently  driven  into 
the  interior  of  the  country  by  Genuanicus. 

Marsigni,  a people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Germany,  of 
Suevic  extraction. 

M&rsus,  Domitlus,  a Homan  poet  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  wrote  poems  of  various  kinds,  but 
his  epigrams  were  tho  most  celebrated  of  his  pro- 
ductions. Hence  he  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Martial,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration.  He  wrote  a beautiful  epitaph  on 
Tibullus,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

Marsyas  (Mapouas).  1.  A mythological  per- 
sonage, connected  with  the  earliest  period  of  Greek 
music.  He  is  variously  called  the  son  of  ilyagnis, 
or  of  Oeagrus,  or  of  Olympus.  Some  make  him  a 
satyr,  others  a peasant.  All  agree  in  placing  him 
in  Phrygia.  The  following  is  the  outline  of  his 
story  : — Athena  having,  while  playing  the  flute, 
seen  the  reflection  of  herself  in  water,  and  observed 
the  distortion  of  her  features,  threw  away  the 
instrument  in  disgust.  It  was  picked  up  by  Mar- 
syas, who  no  sooner  began  to  blow  through  it,  than 
the  flute,  having  once  been  inspired  by  the  breath 
of  a goddess,  emitted  of  its  own  accord  the  most 
beautiful  strains.  Elated  by  his  success,  Marsyas 
was  rash  enough  to  challenge  Apollo  to  a musical 
contest,  the  conditions  of  which  were  that  the 
victor  should  do  what  he  pleased  with  tho  van- 
quished. The  Muses,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
Nysoeans,  were  the  umpires.  Apollo  played  upon 
tho  citharn,  and  Marsyas  upon  the  flute  ; and  it 
was  not  till  the  former  added  his  voice  to  the 
music  of  his  lyre  that  the  contest  was  decided  in 
his  favour.  As  a just  punishment  for  the  pre- 
sumption of  Marsyas,  Apollo  bound  him  to  a tree, 
and  flayed  him  alive,  II  is  blood  was  the  source 
of  the  river  Marsyas,  and  Apollo  hung  up  his  skin 
in  the  cave  out  of  which  that  river  flows.  His 
flutes  (for,  according  to  some,  the  instrument  on 
which  he  played  was  the  double  flute)  were  carried 
by  the  river  Marsyas  into  the  Macander,  and  again 
emerging  in  the  Asopus,  were  thrown  on  land  by 
it  in  the  Sicyonian  territory,  and  were  dedicated 
to  Apollo  in  his  temple  at  Sicyon.  The  fable  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  struggle  between  the  citharoedic 
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and  auloedic  styles  of  music,  of  which  the  former 
was  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  among 
the  Dorians,  and  the  latter  with  the  orgiastic  rites 
of  Cybelc  in  Phrygia.  In  the  fora  of  ancient  cities 
there  was  frequently  placed  a Btatue  of  Marsyas, 
which  was  probably  intended  to  hold  forth  an 
example  of  the  severe  punishment  of  arrogant  pre- 
sumption. The  statue  of  Marsyas  in  the  forum  of 
Rome  is  well  known  by  the  allusions  of  Horace 
(5a/.  i.  6.  120),  Juvenal  (ix.  1,  2),  and  Martial 
(ii.  64.  7).  — 2.  A Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of 
Periander,  a native  of  Pella  in  Macedonia,  a con- 
temporary of  Alexander,  with  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  been  educated.  His  principal  work  was  a 
history  of  Macedonia,  in  1 0 books,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  wars  of  Alexander.  He  also  wrote 
other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by 
Suidas.  — 3.  Of  Philippi,  commonly  called  the 
Younger,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  preceding, 
was  also  a Greek  historian.  The  period  at  which 
he  flourished  is  uncertain : the  earliest  writers  by 
whom  he  is  cited  are  Pliny  and  Athenaeus. 

Marsyas  (Map<ryat).  1.  A small  and  rapid  river 
of  Phrygia,  a tributary  of  the  Maeander,  took  its 
rise,  according  to  Xenophon,  in  the  palace  of  the 
Persian  kings  at  Celaenae,  beneath  the  Acropolis, 
and  fell  into  the  Maeander,  outside  of  the  city. 
Pliny,  however,  states  that  its  source  was  in  the 
valley  called  Aulocrene,  about  10  miles  from 
Apamea  Cibotus  (which  city  was  on  or  near  the 
site  of  Celaenae),  and  that  after  a subterraneous 
course,  it  first  came  out  to  light  at  Apamea.  Co- 
lonel Leake  reconciles  these  statements  by  the  na- 
tural explanation  that  the  place  where  the  river 
first  broke  forth  from  its  subterraneous  course,  was 
regarded  as  its  true  origin.  Tradition  ascribed  its 
name  to  the  fable  of  Marsyas.—  2.  (Chinar-Chai), 
a considerable  river  of  Caria.  having  its  source  in 
the  district  called  Idrias,  flowing  N.W.  and  N. 
through  the  middle  of  Caria,  past  Stratonicca  and 
Alabanda,  and  {Sailing  into  the  S.  side  of  the 
Maeander,  nearly  opposite  to  Tralles.  — 3.  In 
Syria,  a small  tributary  of  the  Orontes,  into  which 
it  falls  on  the  E.  side,  near  Apamea.  — 4.  A name 
given  to  the  extensive  plain  in  Syria,  through 
which  the  upper  course  of  the  Orontes  flows,  lying 
between  the  ranges  of  Casius  and  Lebanon,  and 
reaching  from  Apamea  on  the  N.  to  Laodicea  ad 
Libanum  on  the  S. 

Martial  is.  1.  M.  Valerius,  the  epigrammatic 
poet,  ivas  born  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain,  in  the  3rd  year 
of  Claudius,  a.  d.  43.  He  came  to  Rome  in  the 
13th  year  of  Nero,  66;  and  after  residing  in  the 
metropolis  35  years,  he  returned  to  the  place  of  his 
birth,  in  the  3rd  year  of  Trajan,  100.  He  lived 
there  for  upwards  of  3 years  at  least,  on  the  pro- 
perty of  his  wife,  a lady  named  Marcella,  whom 
he  seems  to  have  married  after  his  return  to  Bilbilis. 
His  death  cannot  have  taken  place  before  104. 
His  fame  was  extended  and  his  books  were  eagerly 
sought  for,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain  ; he  secured  the  patronage  of 
the  emperors  Titus  and  Domitian,  obtained  by  his 
influence  the  freedom  of  the  state  for  several  of  his 
friends, and  received  for  himself, although  apparently 
without  family,  the  privileges  accorded  to  those  who 
were  the  fathers  of  three  children  (jut  trium  libe- 
rorum),  together  with  the  rank  of  tribunus  and  the 
rights  of  the  equestrian  order.  His  circumstances 
appear  to  have  been  easy  during  his  residence  at 
Rome,  for  he  had  a mansion  in  the  city  whose 
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situation  he  describes,  and  a suburban  villa  near 
Noraentum,  to  which  he  frequently  alludes  with 
pride. — The  extant  works  of  Martial  consist  of  a 
collection  of  short  poems,  all  included  under  the 
general  appellation  Epigrammaia , upwards  of  1500 
in  number,  divided  into  14  books.  Those  which 
form  the  2 last  books,  usually  distinguished  re- 
spectively as  Xenia  and  A popiiortta,  amounting  to 
350,  consist  of  distich*,  descriptive  of  a vast 
variety  of  small  objects,  chiefly  articles  of  food  or 
clothing,  such  as  were  usually  sent  os  presents 
among  friends  during  the  Saturnalia,  and  on  other 
festive  occasions.  In  addition  to  the  above,  nearly 
all  the  printed  copies  include  33  epigrams,  forming 
a book  apart  from,  the  rest,  which  has  been  com- 
monly known  as  Liber  <ie  Speciaculis , because  the 
contents  relate  to  the  shows  exhibited  by  Titus 
and  Domitian,  but  there  is  no  ancient  authority 
for  the  tide.  The  different  books  were  collected 
and  published  by  the  author,  sometimes  singly  and 
sometimes  several  at  one  time.  The  Liber  de 
Speciaculis  and  the  first  9 books  of  the  regular 
series  involve  a great  number  of  historical  allusions, 
extending  from  the  games  of  Titus  (80)  down  to 
the  return  of  Domitian  from  the  Sarmatinn  expe- 
dition, in  January,  94.  All  these  books  were 
composed  at  Rome,  except  the  3rd,  which  was 
written  during  a tour  in  Gallia  Togata.  The  10th 
book  was  published  twice : the  first  edition  was 
given  hastily  to  the  world  ; the  second,  that  which 
we  now  read  (x.  2),  celebrates  the  arrival  of 
Trajan  at  Rome,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
(99).  The  11th  book  seems  to  have  been  published 
at  Rome,  early  in  1 00,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
he  returned  to  Bilbilis.  After  keeping  silence  for 
3 years  (xii.  proocm.),  the  12th  book  was  despatched 
from  Bilbilis  to  Rome  (xii.  3, 18),  and  must  there- 
fore be  assigned  to  104.  Books  xiii.  and  xiv., 
Xenia  and  Apophorda,  were  written  chiefly  under 
Domitian,  although  the  composition  may  have  been 
spread  over  the  holidays  of  many  years.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  word  Epigram , which  originally 
denoted  simply  an  inscription,  was,  in  process  of 
time,  applied  to  any  brief  metrical  effusion,  what- 
ever the  subject  might  be,  or  whatever  the  form 
under  which  it  was  presented.  Martial,  however, 
first  placed  the  epigram  upon  the  narrow  basis 
which  it  now  occupies,  and  from  his  time  the  term 
has  been  in  a great  measure  restricted  to  denote  a 
short  poem,  in  which  all  the  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions converge  to  one  sharp  point,  which  forms 
the  termination  of  the  piece.  Martial's  epigrams 
are  distinguished  by  singular  fertility  of  imagination, 
prodigious  flow  of  wit,  and  delicate  felicity  of 
language  ; and  from  no  source  do  we  derive  more 
copious  information  on  the  national  customs  and 
social  habits  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  empire.  But,  however  much  we  may 
admire  the  genius  of  the  author,  we  feel  no  respect 
for  the  character  of  the  man.  The  servility  of 
adulation  with  which  he  loads  Domitian,  proves 
that  he  was  a courtier  of  the  lowest  class  ; and 
his  works  are  defiled  by  the  most  cold-blooded 
filth,  too  clearly  denoting  habitual  impurity  of 
thought,  combined  with  habitual  impurity  of  ex- 
pression. The  best  edition  is  by  Schncidewinn, 
Grcm.  1842.  — 2.  Gargillus,  a Roman  histo- 
rian, and  a contemporary  of  Alexander  Severus, 
who  is  cited  by  Vopiscus.  There  is  extant  a snort 
fragment  on  veterinary  surgery,  bearing  the  name 
of  Gargilius  Martial  id ; and  Angelo  Mai  discovered 
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on  a palimpsest  in  the  royal  library  at  Naples,  part 
of  a work  Dc  Hortis , also  ascribed  to  Gargilius 
Martialis.  Bat  whether  Gargilius  Martialis  the 
historian,  Gargilius  Martialis  the  horticulturist, 
and  Gargilius  Martialis  the  veterinarian,  are  all,  or 
any  two  of  them,  the  same,  or  all  different  per- 
sonages, cannot  be  determined. 

Martiniinus,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Caesar,  by  Licinius,  when  he  was  making  prepa- 
rations for  the  last  struggle  against  Constantine. 
After  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  Martinianus  was  put 
to  death  by  Constantine,  a.  d.  323. 

Martlus  Campus.  [Campus  Marti  us.] 

MartyrSpolis  (Maprvp6iro\is : A feta  f’areldn), 
a city  of  Sophene,  in  Armenia  Major,  on  the  river 
Nymphos,  a tributary  of  the  Tigris  ; under  Justi- 
nian, a strong  fortress,  and  the  residence  of  the 
first  Dux  Armeniae. 

Marullus,  C.  Epidlus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  44,  removed,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague 
L.  Caesetius  Flnvus,  the  diadem  which  had  been 
placed  upon  the  statue  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and 
attempted  to  bring  to  trial  the  persons  who  had 
saluted  the  dictator  as  king.  Caesar,  in  conse- 
quence, deprived  him  of  the  tribunate,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  senate. 

Marfivlain.  [Marruvium.] 

Mascas  (Mdbrirav,  Mcktkuj : Wady-el-Srba),  an 
E.  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  in  Mesopotamia, 
mentioned  only  by  Xenophon  ( Anab . i.  5),  who 
describes  it  ns  surrounding  the  city  of  Corsotc, 
and  as  being  35  parasangs  from  the  Chabor&s.  It 
appears  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  Saocoraa  of 
Ptolemy. 

Maaes  (Mdaijs : Mturijrios),  a town  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Argolis,  the  harbour  of  Hermione. 

Masinissa  (Macraapdfftnjr),  king  of  the  Nu- 
midiana,  was  the  son  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Massy- 
lians,  the  easternmost  of  the  2 great  tribes  into 
which  the  Nuraidians  were  at  that  time  divided; 
but  he  was  brought  up  at  Carthage,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  received  an  education  superior  to  that 
usual  among  his  countrymen.  In  B.  c.  213  the 
Carthaginians  persuaded  Gala  to  declare  war 
against  Syphnx,  king  of  the  neighbouring  tribe  of 
the  Massaesy liana,  who  had  lately  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Rome.  Masinissa  was  appointed  by 
his  lather  to  command  the  invading  force,  with 
which  he  attacked  and  totally  defeated  Syphax. 
In  the  next  year  (212)  Masinissa  crossed  over  into 
Spain,  and  supported  the  Carthaginian  generals 
there  with  a large  body  of  Numidian  horse.  He 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians  for  some 
ears;  but  after  their  great  defeat  by  Scipio  in  206, 
o secretly  promised  the  latter  to  support  the 
Romans  as  soon  as  they  should  send  an  army  into 
Africa.  In  his  desertion  of  the  Carthaginians  he 
is  said  to  have  been  also  actuated  by  resentment 
against  Hasdrubal,  who  had  previously  betrothed 
to  him  his  beautiful  daughter  Sophonisba,  but  vio- 
lated his  engagement,  in  order  to  bestow  her  hand 
upon  Syphax.  — During  the  absence  of  Masinissa 
in  Spain,  his  father  Gala  had  died,  and  the  throne 
had  been  seized  by  an  usurper ; but  Masinissa  on 
his  return  soon  expelled  the  usurper  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  now  attacked 
by  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
anxious  to  crush  him  before  he  could  receive  as- 
sistance from  Rome.  He  was  repeatedly  defeated 
by  Syphax  and  his  generals,  and  with  difficulty 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  But 
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the  arrival  of  Scipio  iu  Africa  (204)  soon  changed 
the  posture  of  affairs.  He  instantly  joined  the 
Roman  general,  and  rendered  the  most  important 
services  to  him  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 
He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  defeat  of  the 
combined  forces  of  Syphax  and  Hasdrubal,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Laelius  he  reduced  Cirta,  the 
capital  of  Syphax.  Among  the  captives  that  fell 
into  their  hands  on  this  occasion  was  Sophonisba, 
the  wife  of  Syphax,  and  the  same  who  had  been 
formerly  promised  in  marriage  to  Masinissa  himself. 
The  story  of  his  hasty  marriage  with  her,  and  its 
tragical  termination,  is  related  elsewhere.  [So- 
phonisba.] In  the  decisive  battle  of  Zama  (202), 
Masinissa  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  right 
wing,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
successful  result  of  the  day.  On  the  conclusion  of 
the  final  peace  betweeu  Rome  and  Carthage,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  greater  part  of  the  terri- 
tories which  had  belonged  to  Syphax,  in  addition 
to  his  hereditary  dominions.  For  the  next  50  years 
Masinissa  reigned  in  peace,  though  constantly 
making  aggressions  upon  the  Carthaginian  territory. 
At  length  in  150  he  declared  open  war  against 
Carthage,  and  these  hostilities  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  tbe  3rd  Punic  war.  Masinissa  died  in  the  2nd 
year  of  the  war,  148.  From  this  time  till  the 
commencement  of  the  3rd  Punic  war  there  elapsed 
an  interval  of  more  than  50  years,  during  the 
whole  of  which  period  Masinissa  continued  to 
reign  with  undisputed  authority  over  the  countries 
thus  subjected  to  his  rule.  On  his  deathbed  he 
had  sent  for  Scipio  Africanua  the  younger,  at  that 
time  serving  in  Africa  as  a military  tribune,  but 
he  expired  before  his  arrival,  leaving  it  to  the 
young  officer  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 
He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  90,  having  retained 
in  an  extraordinary  degree  his  bodily  strength  and 
activity  to  the  last,  so  that  in  the  war  against  the 
Carthaginians,  only  2 years  before,  he  not  only 
commanded  his  army  in  person,  but  was  able  to  go 
through  all  his  military  exercises  with  the  ngility 
and  vigour  of  a young  man.  II  is  character  has 
been  extolled  by  the  Roman  writers  far  beyond 
his  true  merits.  He  possessed  indeed  unconquerable 
energy  and  fortitude  ; but  he  was  faithless  to  tbe 
Carthaginians  as  soon  as  fortune  began  to  turn 
against  them;  and  though  he  afterwards  continued 
steady  to  the  cause  of  the  Romans,  it  was  because 
he  found  it  uniformly  his  interest  to  do  so.  He 
was  the  father  of  a very  numerous  family;  but  it 
appears  that  3 only  of  his  legitimate  sons  survived 
him,  Micipsa,  Mastannbal,  and  Gulussa.  Between 
these  3 the  kingdom  was  portioned  out  by  Scipio, 
according  to  the  dying  directions  of  the  old  king. 

Maslus  Mons  ( rh  Mcutiop  Spos : Karajeh  Dayk\ 
a mountain  chain  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  be- 
tween the  upper  course  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  running  from  the  main  chain  of  the 
Taurus  S.E.  along  the  border  of  Mygdonia. 

Maao,  C.  Papinas,  consul  8.  c.  231,  carried  on 
war  against  the  Corsicans,  whom  he  subdued  ; and 
from  the  booty  obtained  in  this  war,  he  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Fons.  Maso  was  tbe  maternal  grandfather 
of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  his  daughter  Pa- 
piria  marrying  Acmilius  Pnuius. 

Mnssa,  Baeblus,  or  Bebltxs,  was  accused  by 
Pliny  the  younger  and  Hercnnius  Scnec  o,  of  plun- 
dering the  province  of  Baetica,  of  whit  h he  had 
been  governor,  a.  n.  93.  He  was  cond-mnrd,  but 
escaped  punishment  by  the  favour  of  Dmniiian  j 
it  3 
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and  from  this  time  he  became  one  of  the  informers 

and  favourites  of  the  tyrant. 

Massaesyii  or  -li.  [Mauretania:  New  id  i a.] 

Massaga  (ref  Mdooaya),  the  capital  city  of  the 
Indian  people  Arsacknl 

Massagetae  (Mcur<Ta7>eTcu),  a wild  and  warlike 
people  of  Central  Asia,  in  Scythia  intra  Imalim, 
N.  of  the  Jaxartes  (the  A raxes  of  Herodotus) 
and  the  Sea  of  A ral,  and  on  the  peninsula  between 
this  lake  and  the  Caspian.  Their  country  corre- 
sponds to  thut  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartars  in  the  N.  of 
Independent  Tartary.  Some  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers give  them  a greater  extent  towards  the 
S.E.,  and  Herodotus  appears  to  include  under  the 
name  all  the  nomad  tribes  of  Asia  E.  of  the 
Caspian.  They  appear  to  have  been  of  the  Turko- 
man race  ; their  manners  and  customs  resembled 
those  of  the  Scythians  in  general ; but  they  had 
some  peculiarities,  such  as  the  killing  and  eating 
of  their  aged  people.  Their  chief  appearance  in 
ancient  history  is  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  against  them  by  Cyrus  the  Great, 
iu  which  Cyrus  was  defeated  and  slain.  [Cyrus.] 

Mass&ni  (Maotrai'ol),  n people  of  India  intra 
Gan  gem,  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near 
the  Island  of  Pattalene. 

Masslcus  Mons,  a mountain  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Campania  near  the  frontiers  of  Latium,  celebrated 
for  its  excellent  wine,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain.  The  cele- 
brated Falemian  wine  came  from  the  eastern  side 
of  this  mountain. 

Masslcjftus  or  Massicytes  (Ma<r<*Jnjs),  one 
of  the  principal  mountain  chains  of  Lvcia. 

Hassllla  (Ma<r<ra*la : Matr<raXtwT7?s,  Mnssili- 
ensis  : Marseilles) , n Greek  city  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
country  of  the  Salycs.  It  was  situated  on  a pro- 
montory, which  was  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a narrow  isthmus,  and  was  washed  on  3 sides 
by  the  sea.  Its  excellent  harbour,  called  Lacydon^ 
was  formed  by  a small  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  half 
a mile  long,  and  a quarter  of  a mile  broad.  This 
harbour  had  only  a narrow  opening,  and  before  it 
lav  an  island,  where  ships  bad  good  anchorage. 
Massilia  was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia 
Minor  about  b.  c.  600,  and  soon  became  a very 
flourishing  city.  It  extended  its  dominion  over 
the  barbarous  tribes  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
planted  several  colonies  on  the  const  of  Gnul  ami 
Spain,  such  as  Antipolik,  Nicaea  and  Empo- 
rium. Its  naval  power  and  commercial  greatness 
soon  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians, 
who  made  war  upon  the  city,  but  the  Massiliana 
not  only  maintained  their  independence,  but  de- 
feated the  Carthaginians  in  a sen-fight.  At  an 
early  period  they  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  to  whom  they  always  continued  faithful 
allies.  Accordingly  when  the  S.  E.  corner  of  Gnul 
wns  made  a Roman  province,  the  Romans  allowed 
Massilia  to  retain  its  independence  and  its  own 
constitution.  This  constitution  was  aristocratic. 
The  city  was  governed  by  a senate  of  600  persons 
called  Timuohi.  From  these  were  selected  15 
presidents,  who  formed  a sort  of  committee  for 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  business  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  3 of  these  were  intrusted  with  the 
executive  power.  The  inhabitants1  retained  the 
religious  rites  of  their  mother  country,  and  they 
cultivated  with  especial  reverence  the  worship  of 
the  Ephesian  Artemis  or  Diana.  Massilia  was  for 
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many  centuries  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  ancient  world.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (b.  c.  49),  it 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  after  a pro- 
tracted siege,  in  which  it  lost  its  beet,  it  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  Caesar.  From  the  effect*  of  this  blow 
it  never  fully  recovered.  Its  inhabitants  had  long 
paid  attention  to  literature  and  philosophy  ; and 
under  the  early  emperors  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
scats  of  learning,  to  which  the  sons  of  many  illus- 
trious Romans  resorted  to  complete  their  studies. 
— The  modem  Marseilles  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town,  bat  contains  no  remains  of  ancient 
buildings. 

Massiva.  L A Numidian,  grandson  of  Gala, 
king  of  the  Massylians,  and  nephew  of  Masinissa, 
whom  he  accompanied  into  Spain. — 2.  Son  of 
Gulussa,  and  grandson  of  Masinissa,  was  assassi- 
nated at  Rome  by  order  of  Jugurtha,  because  be 
bad  put  in  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Numidia. 

Kaasurius  Sabinas.  [Sabin us.] 

Massyli  or  -li.  [ Mauretania  : Numidia.] 

Mastanabal  or  Manas  t&bal,  the  youngest  of 
the  3 legitimate  sons  of  Masinissa,  between  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Numidia  was  divided  by  Scipio 
after  the  death  of  the  aged  king  (b.  c.  148).  He 
died  before  his  brother  Micipsa,  and  left  2 sons, 
Jugurtha  and  Gauda. 

Mastaura  (ri  Maoraupa : Ma^attra-Kuesi, 
Ru.),  a city  of  Lydia  on  the  borders  of  Caria,  near 
Nvsa. 

Mastramela,  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  E.  of  the  Rhone,  and  a lake  of  the 
same  name,  called  by  Mela  Avaticorum  stagunm. 

MastQsIa.  1.  The  S.  W.  point  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  opposite  Sigeum.  — 2.  A mountain  of 
Lydia,  on  the  S.  slope  of  which  Smyrna  lay. 

Matcrnus,  Curiatius,  a Roman  rhetorician  and 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  JJutlcgms  de 
Oratariljttt  ascribed  to  Tacitus. 

Maternns  Firmicus.  [Firmicuk.] 

Matbo.  1.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian mercenaries  in  their  war  against  Carthage, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  b.  c.  241. 
He  was  evVntually  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death.  — 2.  A pompous  blustering  advocate,  ridi- 
culed by  Juvenal  and  Martial. 

Matho,  Pomp&nl us.  1.  M\,  consul  h.  c.  233, 
carried  on  war  against  the  Sardinians,  whom  he 
defeated.  In  217  he  was  magister  equitura  ; in 
216  praetor  ; and  in  215  propraetor  in  Cisalpine 
Gnul.  — 2.  M.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  consul 
231,  also  carried  on  war  against  the  Sardinians. 
He  was  likewise  praetor  in  217.  He  died  in  204. 
— 3.  M..  probably  son  of  No.  2.,  oedile  206,  and 
praetor  204,  with  Sicily  as  his  province. 

Mati&na  (Moriah,  MaTiat'oi,  -17x01, 

Herod.),  the  S.W.-most  district  of  Medm  Atropa- 
tene,  along  the  mountains  sepamtiiur  Media  from 
Assyria,  which  were  also  called  Matiani.  The 
great  salt  lake  of  Spaura  (McmoW?  Murrj:  LaJm 
of  (Jrmi)  was  in  this  district  Herodotus  also 
mentions  a people  on  the  lialys  in  Asia  Minor  by 
the  name  of  Mntieni, 

Matrons,  a mountain  in  Apulia,  running  oat 
into  the  sea,  wns  one  of  the  offshoots  of  Mt.  Gar- 
ganus,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
consequence  of  bis  being  a native  of  Apulia. 

Matisco  (J/tffon),  n town  of  the  Aedui  m 
Gallia  LwrdunensU  on  the  Arar,  and  on  the  road 
from  Lngdunum  to  Augustoduuum. 
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Matins  C&lvena.  C.,  a Roman  eques,  and  a 
friend  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.  After  Caesar’s  death 
he  espoused  the  side  of  Octavianus,  with  whom  he 
became  very  intimate. 

Matron  (Mdrpwv),  of  Pitann,  a celelxrated 
writer  of  parodies  upon  Homer,  probably  lived  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Mocedon. 

Matrona  (Marne), a river  in  Gaul,  which  formed 
the  boundary  lie  tween  Gallia  Lugdunonsis  and 
Belgica,  and  which  falls  into  the  Sequana,  a little 
8.  of  Paris. 

Matt!  aci,  a people  in  Germany,  who  dwelt  on  the 
K.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the  Main  and  the 
Lahn,  and  were  a branch  of  the  Cbatti.  They 
were  subdued  by  the  Homans,  who,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  had  fortresses  and  silver-mines  in  their 
country.  After  the  death  of  Nero  they  revolted 
against  the  Romans  and  took  part  with  the  Chatti 
and  other  German  tribes  in  the  siege  of  Mogunti- 
acum.  From  this  time  they  disappear  from  history; 
and  their  country  was  subsequently  inhabited  by 
riie  Alemanni.  Their  chief  towns  were  Aquae 
Mattiacae  ( Wutsbwlm).  and  Mattiacum  (Marbtny), 
which  muBt  not  be  confounded  with  Mattiuni,  the 
capital  of  the  Chatti. 

Mattlum  (Maden),  the  chief  town  of  the  Chatti, 
situated  on  the  Adrana  (Eder),  was  destroyed  by 
Germanicus. 

Matflta,  commonly  called  Mater  Matuta,  is 
usually  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the  dawn  of 
morning,  and  her  name  is  considered  to  be  con- 
nected with  matures  or  maiuttnus.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  well  attested  that  Matuta  was  only  a 
surname  of  Juno  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the 
name  is  connected  with  mater,  so  that  Mater 
Matuta  is  an  analogous  expression  with  Hostus 
Hostilius,  Faunus  Fatuus,  Ah»  Locutius,  and 
others.  Her  festival,  the  Matmiia,  was  celebrated 
on  the  11th  of  June  ( Diet,  of  Ant.  art,  Mairalia). 
The  Romans  identified  Matuta  with  the  Greek 
Leucothea.  A temple  was  dedicated  to  Matuta 
at  Rome  by  king  Serviu*,and  was  restored  by  the 
dictator  Camillus,  after  the  taking  of  Veii.  There 
was  also  a temple  of  Matuta  at  Sotricum. 

Mauretania  or  Mauritania  (r?  M avpowla: 
Mavpovaioi,  Mai/pot,  Mauri),  the  W.-most  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  N.  Africa,  lay  between  the 
Atlantic  on  the  W.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N., 
Numidia  on  the  £.,  and  Gaetulia  on  the  S.  ; but 
the  districts  embraced  under  the  names  of  Maure- 
tania and  Numidia  respectively  were  of  very  dif- 
ferent extent  at  different  periods.  The  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  nil  N.  Africa  W.  of  the 
SyTtes  were  the  Oaetulians,  who  were  displaced 
and  driven  inland  by  peoples  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  are  found,  in  the  earliest  historical  accounts, 
settled  along  the  N.  coast  under  various  names  ; 
their  chief  tribes  being  the  Mauri  or  Maurusii, 
W.  of  the  river  Malva  or  Malucha  ( Muluia  or 
Mohaiou ) ; thence  the  Massaesylii  to  (or  nearly 
to)  the  river  Ampsaga  ( Wady-el-Kebir),  and  the 
Massylii  between  the  Ampsaga  and  the  Tuscn 
( Wady-Zain),  the  W.  boundary  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian territory.  Of  these  people,  the  Mauri,  who 
possessed  a greater  breadth  of  fertile  country  be- 
tween the  Atlas  and  the  coasts,  seem  to  have  ap- 
plied themselves  more  to  the  settled  pursuits  of 
agriculture  than  their  kindred  neighbours  on  the 
E.,  whose  unsettled  warlike  habits  were  moreover 
confirmed  by  their  greater  exposure  to  the  in- 
trusions of  the  Phoenician  settlers.  Hence  arose 
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a difference,  which  the  Greeks  marked  by  apply- 
ing the  general  name  of  NojidSes  to  the  tribes 
between  the  Malva  and  the  Tuaca  ; whence  came 
the  Roman  names  of  Numidia  for  the  district,  and 
Numidnc  for  its  people.  [Numidia.]  Thus 
Mauretania  was  at  first  only  the  country  W.  of 
the  Malva,  and  corresponded  to  the  later  district 
of  Mauretania  Tingitnna,  and  to  the  modem  em- 
pire of  Morocco,  except  that  the  latter  extends 
further  $. ; the  ancient  boundary  on  the  8.  was 
the  Atlas.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  country  during  the  war  with  Jugurtha, 
b.  c.  106  ; of  their  relations  with  it,  till  it  became 
a Roman  province,  about  33,  an  account  is  given 
under  Hocchus.  During  this  period  the  kingdom 
of  Mauretania  had  been  increased  by  the  addition 
of  the  W.  part  of  Numidia,  as  far  as  Saldae, 
which  Julius  Caesar  bestowed  on  Bogud,  as  a re- 
ward for  his  services  in  the  African  war.  A new 
arrangement  was  mode  about  25,  when  Augustus 
gave  Mauretania  to  Juba  II.,  in  exchange  for  his 
paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia.  Upon  the  murder 
of  Juba's  son,  Ptolemaeus,  by  Caligula  (a.  d.  40), 
Mauretania  became  finally  a Roman  province,  and 
was  formally  constituted  ns  such  by  Claudius, 
who  added  to  it  nearly  half  of  what  was  still  left 
of  Numidia,  namely,  ns  far  ns  the  Ampsaga,  and 
divided  it  into  2 parts,  of  which  the  W.  was  called 
Tin gi tana,  from  its  capital  Thigis  ( 7af/</rVr).and  the 
K.  Caesariensis  from  its  capital  Julia  Caesarea  (Zcr~ 
shrU),  the  boundary  between  them  being  the  river 
Malva,  the  old  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus  I. 
The  latter  corresponded  to  the  W.  and  central  part 
of  the  modem  regency  (and  now  French  colony) 
of  Algiers.  These  *’  Mnuretaniac  dime”  were 
governed  by  an  equestrian  procurator.  In  the 
later  division  of  the  empire  under  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  the  E.  part  of  M.  Caesariensis,  from 
Saldae  to  the  Ampsngn,  was  erected  into  a new 
province,  nnd  called  M.  Sitifensis  from  the  inland 
town  of  Sitifi  (Setif)  ; at  the  same  time  the  W. 
province,  M.  Tingitnna,  seems  to  have  been  placed 
under  the  same  government  as  Spain,  so  that  we 
still  find  mention  of  the  “ Mnuretaniac  duae,w 
meaning  now,  however,  Caesariensis  and  Sitifensis. 
From  a.  n.  429  to  534  Mauretania  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  in  650  and  the  follow- 
ing years  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants  still  exist  as  powerful  tribes  in 
Afaroceo  and  Algier,  under  the  names  of  Berber *, 
Sehillus,  Kohl's,  and  Tuariks.  Its  chief  physical 
features  are  described  under  Africa  and  Atlas. 
Under  the  later  Roman  emperore  it  was  remark- 
able for  tho  great  number  of  its  episcopal  sees. 

Mauri.  [Mauretania.] 

Mauricianue,  Junius,  a Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  Antonius  Pius  (a.  d.  1 38 — 161).  His  works 
are  cited  a few  times  in  the  Digest. 

Mauricus,  Junius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Pliny, 
was  banished  by  Domitian,  but  recalled  from  exile 
by  Nerva. 

Mauritania.  [Mauretania.] 

Maurus,  Terentianus.  [Tbrkntianus.] 

Maurusii.  [Mauretania.] 

MauboIus  (MauowAos  or  Ma&rowAor),  king  of 
Caria,  wtis  the  eldest  son  of  Hecatoranus,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  the  sovereignty,  b.  c.  377.  In  362 
he  took  part  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  satraps 
against  Artaxcrxcs  Mnomon,  and  availed  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  extend  his  dominions.  In  358 
he  joined  with  tho  Rhodians  and  others  in  the 
■ l 4 
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war  waged  by  them  against  the  Athenian*,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Social  war.  He  died  in 
353,  leaving  no  children,  and  wm  succeeded  by 
hi*  wife  and  *i*ter  Artemi»ia.  The  extravagant 
grief  of  the  latter  for  his  death,  and  the  honours 
she  paid  to  his  memory  — especially  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  costly  monument,  which  was  called 
from  him  the  Mausoleum  — are  related  elsewhere. 
[Artbmisia.] 

Mavors.  [Mars.] 

Maxentlns,  Roman  emperor  A.  d.  306 — 312, 
whoso  full  name  was  M.  Aurelias  Valerius  Max- 
entius.  He  was  the  son  of  Maximianus  and  Eu- 
tropia,  and  received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
Gnlerius  ; but  he  was  passed  over  in  the  division 
of  the  empire  which  followed  the  abdication  of  his 
father  and  Diocletian  in  a.  d.  305.  Maxentius, 
hswever,  did  not  tamely  acquiesce  in  this  arrange- 
ment, and,  being  supported  by  the  praetorian  troops, 
who  had  been  recently  deprived  of  their  exclusive 
privileges,  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome  in 
306.  He  summoned  his  father,  Maximianus,  from 
his  retirement  in  Lucania,  who  again  assumed  the 
purple.  The  military  abilities  of  Maximianus  were 
of  great  service  to  his  son,  who  was  of  indolent  and 
dissolute  habits.  Maximianus  compelled  the  Caesar 
Severn*,  who  had  marched  upom  Rome,  to  retreat 
in  haste  to  Ravenna,  and  soon  afterwards  put  the 
latter  to  death  when  he  had  treacherously  got  him 
into  his  power  (307).  The  emperor  Galerius  now 
marched  in  person  against  Rome,  but  Maximianus 
compelled  him  likewise  to  retreat.  Maxentius,  re- 
lieved from  these  imminent  dangers,  proceeded  to 
disentangle  himself  from  the  control  which  his 
father  sought  to  exercise,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
him  from  his  court.  Soon  afterwards  Maxentius 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  which  he  ravaged  with  fire 
and  sword,  because  it  had  submitted  to  the  inde- 
pendent authority  of  a certain  Alexander.  Upon 
his  return  to  Rome  Maxentius  openly  aspired  to 
dominion  over  all  the  W estem  provinces  ; and  soon 
afterwards  declared  war  against  Constantine,  alleg- 
ing, ns  a pretext,  that  the  latter  had  put  to  death  his 
father  Maximianus.  He  began  to  make  preparations 
to  paw  into  Gaul  ; but  Constantine  anticipated  his 
movements,  and  invaded  Italy,  The  struggle  was 
brought  to  a close  by  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  at 
Saxa  Rubra  near  Rome,  October  27th,  31 2.  Max- 
entius tried  to  escape  over  the  Milvian  bridge  into 
Rome,  but  perished  in  the  river.  Maxentius  is 
represented  by  all  historians  as  a monster  of  ra- 
pacity, cruelty,  and  lust.  The  only  favoured  class 
was  the  military,  upon  whom  he  depended  for 
safety  ; and  in  order  to  secure  their  devotion  and 
to  gratify  his  own  passions,  all  his  other  subjects 
were  made  the  victims  of  the  most  revolting  li- 
centiousness, and  ruined  by  the  most  grinding 
exactions. 

Maxilfta.  a town  in  Hispania  Raetica,  where 
bricks  were  made  so  light  as  to  swim  upon  water. 
See  Calkntum. 

Maxima  Caesariensis.  [Britannia,  p.  126.] 

Maximianopolis,  previously  called  Porsulae,  a 
town  in  Thrace  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  E.  of  Abdera, 
probably  the  same  place  as  the  town  called  Mosy- 
nopolis  ( MoorwooroAit)  by  the  Byzantine  writers. 

Maximianopolis  ( Ma^icwouxoAii : O.T.  Hadad 
Rimmon),  a city  of  Palestine,  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo,  a little  to  the  S.\V.  of  Megiddo. 

Maximianus.  L Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  286 — 
305,  whose  full  name  was  M.  Aurelius  Valerius 
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Maximianus.  He  was  bom  of  humble  parents  in 
Pannonia,  and  bad  acquired  such  fame  by  his 
services  in  the  army,  that  Diocletian  selected  this 
rough  soldier  for  his  colleague,  as  one  whose  abi- 
lities were  likely  to  prove  valuable  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  public  affairs,  and  accordingly  created  him 
first  Caesar  (285),  and  then  Augustus  (286).  con- 
ferring at  the  same  time  the  honorary  appellation 
of  Hcradiu* , while  he  himself  assumed  that  of 
Jonius.  The  subsequent  history  of  Maxi  mi  an  has 
been  fully  detailed  in  former  articles.  [Dioclx- 
tianus  : Con8tantinu8  L:  Maxentius.]  It 
is  sufficient  to  relate  here,  that  after  having  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  abdicate,  at  Milan  (305), 
he  was  again  invested  with  the  imperial  title  by 
his  son  Maxentius,  in  the  following  year  (306), 
to  whom  he  rendered  the  most  important  services 
in  the  war  with  Severus  and  Galerius.  Having 
been  expelled  from  Rome  shortly  afterwards  by 
his  son,  he  took  refuge  in  Gaul  with  Constantine, 
to  whom  he  had  previously  given  his  daughter 
Fausta  in  marriage.  Here  he  again  attempted  to 
resume  the  imperial  throne,  but  was  easily  deposed 
by  Constantine  (308).  Two  years  afterwards,  he 
endeavoured  to  induce  bis  daughter  Fausta  to  de- 
stroy her  husband,  and  was  in  consequence  com- 
pelled bv  Constantine  to  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life.  — II.,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  305 — 311, 
usually  called  Galerius.  His  full  name  was  Ga- 
lerius' Valerius  Maximianus.  He  was  bom  near 
Sardica  in  Dacia,  and  was  the  son  of  a shepherd. 
He  rose  from  the  ranks  to  the  highest  commands  in 
the  army,  and  was  appointed  Caesar  by  Diocletian, 
along  with  Constantius  Chlorua,  in  292.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  adopted  by  Diocletian,  whose 
daughter  Valeria  he  received  in  marriage,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  Illyria  and  Thrace. 
In  297  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the 
Persian  monarch  Nnrses,  in  which  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, but  in  the  following  year  (298)  he  defeated 
Narses  with  great  slaughter,  and  compelled  him  to 
conclude  a peace.  Upon  the  abdication  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Maximum  (305),  Galerius  became 
Augustus  or  emperor.  In  307  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  recover  Italy,  which  had  owned 
the  authority  of  the  usurper  Maxentius.  [Max- 
xntius.]  He  died  in  31 1,  of  the  disgusting  dis- 
ease, known  in  modem  times  by  the  name  of 
morbus  pediculotus.  He  was  a cruel  persecutor 
of  the  Christians  ; and  it  was  at  his  instigation 
that  Diocletian  issued  the  fatal  ordinance  ( 303), 
which  for  so  many  years  deluged  the  world  with 
innocent  blood. 

M&ximlnus.  I.,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  235— 
238,  whose  full  name  was  C.  Julius  Verui  Maxi- 
minus. He  was  bom  in  a village  on  the  confines 
of  Thrace,  of  barbarian  parentage,  his  father  being 
a Goth,  and  his  mother  a German  from  the  tribe 
of  the  A Uni.  Brought  up  as  a shepherd,  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Septimius  Severus,  by  his 
gigantic  stature  and  marvellous  feats  of  strength, 
and  was  permitted  to  enter  the  army.  He  even- 
tually rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  service  ; and 
on  the  murder  of  Alexander  Severn*  by  the  mu- 
tinous troops  in  Gaul  (235),  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  He  immediately  bestowed  the  title  of 
Caesar  on  his  son  Maximus.  During  the  3 years 
of  his  reign  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Germans 
with  success  ; but  his  government  was  characterised 
by  a degree  of  oppression  and  sanguinary  excess 
hitherto  unexampled.  The  Roman  world  became 
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at  length  tired  of  this  monater.  The  senate  and 
the  provinces  gladly  acknowledged  the  2 Gordiani, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperors  in  Africa ; and 
after  their  death  the  senate  itself  proclaimed  Maxi- 
mus and  Balbinus  emperors  (238).  As  soon  os 
Maximinus  heard  of  the  elevation  of  the  Gordian*, 
he  hastened  from  his  winter-quarters  as  Sirmium. 
Having  crossed  the  Alps  he  laid  siege  to  Aquileia, 
and  was  there  slain  by  his  own  soldiers  along  with 
his  son  Maximus,  in  April.  The  most  extraordinary 
tales  are  related  of  the  physical  powers  of  Maxi- 
minus,  which  seem  to  have  been  almost  incre- 
dible. His  height  exceeded  8 feet.  The  circum- 
ference of  his  thumb  was  equal  to  that  of  a woman's 
wrist,  so  that  the  bracelet  of  his  wife  served  him 
for  a ring.  It  is  said,  that  he  was  able  single- 
handed  to  drag  a loaded  waggon,  could  with  his 
fist  knock  out  the  grinders,  and  with  a kick  break 
the  leg  of  a horse ; while  his  appetite  was  such, 
that  in  one  day  he  could  eat  40  pounds  of  meat,  and 
drink  an  amphora  of  wine. —II.,  Roman  emperor 
805 — 31 4, originally  called  Baza,  and  subsequently 
Galeriaa  Valerias  Maximinus.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Galerius  by  a sister,  and  in  early  life 
followed  the  occupation  of  a shepherd  in  his  native 
Illyria.  Having  entered  the  army,  he  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  service  ; and  upon  the  abdi- 
cation of  Diocletian  in  305,  he  was  adopted  by 
Galerius  and  received  the  title  of  Caesar.  In  308 
Galerius  gave  him  the  title  of  Augustus ; and  on  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  311,  Maximinus  and  Licinius 
divided  the  East  between  them.  In  313  Maximinus 
attacked  the  dominions  of  Licinius,  who  had  gone  to 
Milan,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  in  marriage  the 
sister  of  Constantine.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by 
Licinius  near  Heraclea,  and  fled  to  Tarsus,  where  he 
soon  after  died.  Maximinus  possessed  no  military 
talents.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  his  family  con- 
nection. He  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
profligacy  of  his  private  life,  in  the  general  cruelty 
of  his  administration,  and  in  the  furious  hatred  with 
which  he  persecuted  the  Christians. 

Maximus.  L Of  Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  one  of  the 
teachers  of  the  emperor  Julian,  to  whom  he  was 
introduced  by  Aedesius.  Maximus  was  a philoso- 
pher of  the  New  Platonic  school,  and,  like  many 
others  of  that  school,  both  believed  in  and  practised 
magic.  It  is  said  that  Julian  through  his  persuasion 
was  induced  to  abjure  Christianity.  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Julian,  Maximus  was  held  in  high 
honour  at  the  court,  and  accompanied  the  emperor 
on  his  fatal  expedition  against  the  Persians,  which 
he  had  prophesied  would  be  successful.  In  364  he 
was  accused  of  having  caused  by  sorcery  the  illness 
of  the  emperors  Valens  and  Valentinian,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  exposed  to  cruel 
tortures.  He  owed  his  liberation  to  the  philosopher 
Themistius.  In  371  Maximus  was  accused  of 
taking  part  in  a conspiracy  against  Valens,  and  was 
out  to  death.  — 2.  Of  Epirus,  or  perhaps  of  By- 
jantium,  was  also  an  instructor  of  the  emperor 
Julian  in  philosophy  and  heathen  theology.  He 
wrote  in  Greek,  De  inaotubilibus  Oppnsitionibus^ 
published  by  H.  Stephanus,  Paris,  1 554,  appended 
to  the  edition  of  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  as  well 
as  other  works. 

Maximus,  Fablua.  — 1.  Q Fabius  Maximus 
Rullianus,  was  the  son  of  M.  Fabius  Ambustus, 
consul  b.  c.  360.  Fabius  was  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  325,  whose 
anger  he  incurred  by  giving  battle  to  the  Samnites 
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during  the  dictator's  absence,  and  contrary  to  his 
orders.  Victory  availed  Fabius  nothing  in  excul- 
pation. A hasty  flight  to  Rome,  where  the  senate, 
the  people,  and  his  aged  father  interceded  for  him 
with  Papirius,  barely  rescued  his  life,  but  could 
not  avert  his  degradation  from  office.  In  322 
Fabius  obtained  his  first  consulship.  It  was  the 
2nd  year  of  the  2nd  Samnite  war,  and  Fabius  was 
the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  generals  in  that 
long  and  arduous  struggle  for  the  empire  of  Italy. 
Yet  nearly  all  authentic  traces  arc  lost  of  the  seat 
and  circumstances  of  his  numerous  campaigns.  His 
defeats  have  been  suppressed  or  extenuated  ; and 
the  achievements  of  others  ascribed  to  him  alone. 
In  315  he  wns  dictator,  and  was  completely  de- 
feated by  the  Samnites  at  Lautulae.  In  31*0  he 
was  consul  for  the  2nd  time,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Etruscans.  In  308  he  was  consul 
a 3rd  time,  and  is  said  to  have  defeated  the  Snm- 
nites  and  Umbrians.  He  was  censor  in  304,  when 
he  seems  to  have  confined  the  libertini  to  the  4 
city  tribes,  and  to  have  increased  the  political  im- 
portance of  the  equites.  In  297  he  was  consul  for 
the  5th  time,  and  in  296  for  the  6th  time.  In  the 
latter  year  he  commanded  at  the  great  battle  of 
Sentinum,  when  the  combined  armies  of  the  Sam- 
nites, Gauls,  Etruscans,  and  Umbrians,  were  de- 
feated by  the  Romans.  — 2.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
Gorges,  or  the  Glutton,  from  the  dissoluteness  of 
his  youth,  son  of  the  last.  His  mature  manhood 
atoned  for  his  early  irregularities.  He  was  consul 
292,  and  was  completely  defeated  by  the  Pentrian 
Samnites.  He  escaped  degradation  from  the  con- 
sulate, only  through  his  lather's  offer  to  serve  as 
bis  lieutenant  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  In  a 
2nd  battle  the  consul  retrieved  his  reputation,  and 
was  rewarded  with  a triumph  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  feature  was  old  Fabius  riding  beside 
his  son’s  chariot.  He  was  consul  the  2nd  time  276. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  went  as  legatus  from  the 
senate  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt. 
He  was  consul  a 3rd  time,  265.  — 3.  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  with  the  agnomens  Verrucosus,  from  a 
wart  on  his  upper  lip,  Ovicula,  or  the  I jamb,  from 
the  mildness  or  apathy  of  his  temper,  and  Cunc- 
tator,  from  his  caution  in  war,  was  grandson  of 
Fabius  Gurges.  He  was  consul  for  the  1st  time 
233,  when  Liguria  was  his  province  ; censor  230; 
consul  a 2nd  time  228;  opposed  the  agrarian  law 
of  C.  Flaroinius  227 ; was  dictator  for  holding  the 
comitia  in  221  ; and  in  218  was  legatus  from  the 
senate  to  Carthage,  to  demand  reparation  for  the 
attack  on  Saguntura.  In  217,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  at  Thrasymenus,  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator.  From  this  period,  so  long  as  the  war  with 
Hannibal  was  merely  defensive,  Fabius  became 
the  leading  man  at  Rome.  On  taking  the  field  he 
laid  down  a simple  and  immutable  plan  of  action. 
He  avoided  all  direct  encounter  with  the  enemy; 
moved  his  camp  from  highland  to  highland,  where 
the  Numidian  horse  and  Spanish  infantry  could 
not  follow  him  ; watched  Hannibal's  movements 
with  unrelaxing  vigilance,  and  ait  off  his  stragglers 
and  foragers.  His  enclosure  of  Hannibal  in  one  of 
the  upland  valleys  between  Cales  and  the  Vultur- 
nus,  and  the  Carthnginian's  adroit  escape  by 
driving  oxen  with  blazing  faggots  fixed  to  their  horns, 
up  the  hill-sides^  are  well-known  facts.  But  at 
Rome  and  in  his  own  camp  the  caution  of  Fabius 
was  misinterpreted ; and  the  people  in  consequence 
divided  the  command  between  him  and  M.  Minu- 
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cius  Rufus,  his  master  of  the  horse.  Minuciua  was 
speedily  entrapped,  and  would  have  been  destroyed 
by  Hannibal,  had  not  Fabius  generously  hastened 
to  his  rescue.  Fabius  was  consul  for  the  3rd  time 
in  215,  and  for  the  4th  time  in  214.  In  213  he 
served  as  legatus  to  his  own  son,  Q.  Fabius,  consul 
in  that  year,  and  an  anecdote  is  preserved  which 
exemplifies  the  strictness  of  the  Roman  discipline. 
On  entering  the  camp  at  Sucssula,  Fabius  advanced 
on  horseback  to  greet  his  son.  He  was  passing 
the  lictors  when  the  consul  sternly  bade  him  dis- 
mount. “ My  son,"  exclaimed  the  elder  Fabius 
alighting,  “ I wished  to  see  whether  you  would 
remember  that  you  were  consul.”  Fabius  was 
consul  for  the  5tli  time  in  209,  in  which  year  he 
retook  Tarrntura.  In  the  closing  years  of  the  2nd 
Panic  war  Fabius  appears  to  less  advantage.  The 
war  had  become  aggressive  under  a new  race  of 
generals.  Fabius  disapproved  of  the  new  tactics;  he 
dreaded  the  political  supremacy  of  Scipio,  and  was 
his  uncompromising  opponent  in  his  scheme  of  in- 
vading Africa.  He  died  in  203. — 4.  ft.  Fabius 
Maximus,  elder  son  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor 
214  and  consul  213.  He  was  legatus  to  the  consul 
M.  Livius  Salinator  207.  He  died  soon  after  this 
period,  and  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
his  father.— 5.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Aemilianui, 
was  by  birth  the  eldest  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  and  was  adopted  by 
No.  3.  Fabius  served  under  his  father  (Aemilius) 
in  the  Macedonian  war,  168,  and  was  despatched 
by  him  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  his  victory  at 
Pydna,  He  was  praetor  in  Sicily  149 — 148,  and 
consul  in  145.  Spain  was  his  province,  where  he 
encountered,  and  at  length  defeated  Viriathus. 
Fabius  was  the  pupil  and  patron  of  the  historian 
Polybius.— 6.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Allobrogicus, 
son  of  the  last  He  was  consul  121 ; and  he  derived 
his  surname  from  the  victory  which  he  gained  in 
this  year  over  the  Allobroges  and  their  ally,  Bitui- 
tus,  king  of  the  Arvemi  in  Gaul.  He  was  censor 
in  108.  He  was  an  orator  and  a man  of  letters. 
— 7.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  BervQianus,  was 
adopted  from  the  gens  Servilia,  by  No.  5.  He  was 
uterine  brother  of  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  consul  in 
14  J.  He  himself  was  consul  in  142,  when  he 
carried  on  war  with  Viriathus. 

Maximus,  Magnus  Clemens,  Roman  emperor, 
a.  n.  383 — 388,  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain,  was 
a native  of  Spain.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
the  legions  in  Britain  in  383,  and  forthwith  crossed 
over  to  Gaul  to  oppose  Oration,  who  was  defeated 
by  Maximus,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to 
death.  Theodosius  found  it  expedient  to  recognise 
Maximus  as  emperor  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain, 
in  order  to  secure  Volentinian  in  the  possession  of 
Italy.  Maximus  however  aspired  to  the  undivided 
empire  of  the  West,  and  accordingly  in  387  he 
invaded  Italy  at  the  head  of  a formidable  army. 
Valentinian  was  unable  to  resist  him,  and  fled  to 
Theodosius  in  the  East.  Theodosius  forthwith 
prepared  to  avenge  his  colleague.  In  388  he  forced 
nis  way  through  the  Noric  Alps,  which  had  been 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  Maximus,  and  shortly 
afterwards  took  tho  city  of  Aquileia  by  storm  and 
there  put  Maximus  to  death.  Victor,  the  son  of 
Maximus,  was  defeated  and  slain  in  Gaul  by  Ar- 
boentes,  the  general  of  Theodosius. 

Maximus,  Potronlus,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d. 
455,  belonged  to  a noble  Roman  family,  and  en- 
joyed some  of  the  highest  offices  of  state  under 
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Honorius  and  Valentinian  III.  In  consequence  of 
the  violence  offered  to  his  wife  by  Valentinian, 
Maximus  formed  a conspiracy  against  this  emperor, 
who  was  assassinated,  and  Maximus  himself  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  his  stead.  His  reign  however 
lasted  only  2 or  3 months.  Having  forced  Eudoxia, 
the  widow  of  Valentinian,  to  marry  him,  she  re- 
solved to  avenge  the  death  of  her  former  husband, 
and  accordingly  Gcnseric  was  invited  to  invade 
Italy.  When  Genseric  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  Maximus  prepared  to  fly  from  Rome, 
but  was  slain  by  a band  of  Burgundian  mercena- 
ries, commanded  by  some  old  officers  of  Valentinian. 

Maximus  Flanfldes.  [Planudbs.] 

Maximus  Tyrfus,  a native  of  Tyre,  a Greek 
rhetorician  and  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  and  of  Commodos. 
Some  writers  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  the  tutors 
of  M.  Aurelius ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
was  a different  person  from  Claud  his  Maximus, 
the  Stoic,  who  was  the  tutor  of  this  emperor. 
Maximus  Tyrius  appeara  to  have  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Greece,  but  he  visited  Rome 
once  or  twice.  There  are  extant  41  Dissertations 
(A<aAlgctr  or  A&y ot)  of  Maximus  Tyrius  on  theo- 
logical, ethical,  and  other  philosophical  sahjccts, 
written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  but  not 
characterised  by  much  depth  of  thought.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Reiskc,  Lips,  1774 — 5,  2 vols.  8vo. 

Maximus,  Valerius.  [Valerius.] 

Maxilla.  [Adks.] 

Maxjtas  (Meftusj),  a people  of  N.  Africa,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  river  Triton,  who  claimed  descent  from  the 
Trojans. ' They  allowed  their  hair  to  grow  only 
on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  and  they  painted  their 
bodies  with  vermilion  ; customs  still  preserved  by 
some  tribes  in  the  same  regions. 

Maz&ca.  [Caesarea,  Nc.  1.] 

Mazara  (Malaga : Mafapotuos  : Maxzara\  m 
town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a river 
of  the  same  name,  between  Lilybaeum  and  Selinas, 
nnd  founded  by  the  latter  city,  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  the  1st  Punic  war. 

Maadces  (Mdfurcr),  a people  of  N.  Africa,  in 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M. 
Zalacus.  They,  as  well  as  the  Maxves,  are 
thought  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Amazirghs. 

Mecybema(MT7Ki''£fpi'a : MyKvGtpptuos:  Molivo), 
a town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,at  the  head  of  the 
Toronaic  gulf,  E.  of  Olynthus,  of  which  it  was  the 
seaport.  From  this  town  part  of  the  Toronaic 
gulf  was  subsequently  called  Sinus  Mecybemaeus. 

Med&ba  (M^8a£a),  a city  of  Peraea  in  Palestine. 

MSdUma,  Medina,  or  Mesma.  a Greek  town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium,  founded  by  the  Locriant, 
with  a celebrated  fountain  and  a harbour,  called 
Emporium. 

MSdaura,  Ad  Medera,  or  Amcdera  (Ayedmk, 
Ril),  a flourishing  city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the 
borders  of  Nuniidm  nnd  Byxacena,  between  Lares 
and  Theveste  ; a Roman  colony  ; and  the  birth- 
place of  Appuleius. 

Medea  daughter  of  Aeetes,  king  of 

Colchis,  by  the  Oceanid  Id  via,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  Perses.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  magic.  The  prin- 
cipal parts  of  her  story  are  given  under  Absto- 
tus,  Argonautak,  and  Jason.  It  is  sufficient 
to  slate  here  that,  when  Jason  came  to  Colchis  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece,  she  fell  in  love  with  the 
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hero,  assisted  him  in  accomplishing  the  object  for 
which  he  had  visited  Colchis,  and  afterwards  lied 
with  him  as  his  wife  to  Greece  ; that  having  been 
deserted  by  Jason  for  the  youth ful  daughter  of 
Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  she  took  fearful  vengeance 
upon  her  faithless  spouse  by  murdering  the  two 
children  which  she  had  had  by  him,  and  by  de- 
stroying his  young  wife  by  a poisoned  garment ; 
and  that  she  then  fled  to  Athens  in  a chariot  drawn 
by  winged  dragons.  So  far  her  story  has  been  re- 
lated elsewhere.  At  Athens  she  is  said  to  have 
married  king  Aegeus,  or  to  have  been  beloved  by 
Sisyphus.  Zeus  himself  is  said  to  have  sued  for 
her,  but  in  vain,  because  Medea  dreaded  the  anger 
of  Hera  ; and  the  latter  rewarded  her  by  promis- 
ing immortality  to  her  children.  Her  children  are, 
according  to  some  accounts,  Mermerus,  Pheres,  or 
Thessalus,  Alcimenes,  and  Tisander  ; according  to 
others,  she  had  7 sons  and  7 daughters,  while 
others  mention  only  2 children,  Medus  (some  call 
him  Polyxenus)  and  Eriopis,  or  one  son  Argus. 
Respecting  her  flight  from  Corinth,  there  are  diffe- 
rent traditions.  Some  say,  as  we  remarked  above, 
that  she  fled  to  Athens  and  married  Aegeus,  bnt 
when  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  laid  snares  for 
Theseus,  she  escaped  and  went  to  Asia,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  called  after  her  Medes. 
Others  relate  that  she  first  fled  from  Corinth  to 
Hercules  at  Thebes,  who  had  promised  her  his  as- 
sistance while  yet  in  Colchis,  in  case  of  Jason  being 
unfaithful  to  her.  She  cured  Hercules,  who  was 
seized  with  madness  ; and  as  he  could  not  afford 
her  the  assistance  he  had  promised,  she  went  to 
Athens.  She  is  said  to  have  given  liirth  to  her  son 
Medus  after  her  arrival  in  Asia,  where  she  had 
married  a king  ; whereas  others  state  that  her  son 
Medus  accompanied  her  from  Athens  to  Colchis, 
where  her  son  slew  Perses,  and  restored  her  father 
Aeetes  to  his  kingdom.  The  restoration  of  AeStes, 
however,  is  attributed  by  some  to  Jason,  who  ac- 
companied Medea  to  Colchis.  At  length  Medea 
is  said  to  have  become  immortal,  to  have  been  ho- 
noured with  divine  worship,  and  to  have  married 
Achilles  in  Elysium. 

M£dedn  (MtSet&v:  M«5 iwvioi).  1.  Or  Medion 
(Kaintta),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Acnmania,  near 
the  road  which  led  from  Limnaca  to  Stratos.  —2. 
A town  on  the  coast  of  Pbocis  near  Anticyrn,  de- 
stroyed in  the  sacred  war,  and  never  rebuilt  — 3. 
An  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Phoenicus,  near  Onches- 
tus  and  the  lake  Copais.— 4.  A town  of  the  La- 
beat  os  in  Dalmatia,  near  Scodra. 

Media  (y  MySia:  MyS os,  Medus),  an  important 
country  of  W.  Asia,  occupying  the  extreme  W.  of 
the  great  table-land  of  Iran,  and  lying  between 
Armenia  on  the  N.  and  N.W-,  Assyria  and  Su- 
siana  on  the  W.  and  S.W.,  Perris  on  the  S.,  the 
great  desert  of  Aria  on  the  E.,  and  Parthia, 
Hyrcania,  and  the  Caspian  on  the  N.E.  Its 
boundaries  were,  on  the  N.  the  A raxes,  on  the 
W.  and  S.W.  the  range  of  mountains  called 
Zagros  and  Parachoatras  (Aft*.  of  Kurdistan  and 
Louristan ),  which  divided  it  from  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  valley,  on  the  E.  the  Desert,  and  on 
the  N.E.  the  Casnii  Montes  (Elburz  M.),  the 
country  between  which  and  the  Caspian,  though 
reckoned  as  a part  of  Media,  was  possessed  by 
the  Gelae,  Mardi,  and  other  independent  tribes. 
Media  thus  corresponded  nearly  to  the  modem 
province  of  Irak-Ajemi.  It  was  for  the  most  part 
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a fertile  country,  producing  wine,  figs,  oranges 
and  citrons,  and  honey,  and  supporting  an  excel- 
lent breed  of  horses.  It  was  well  peopled,  and 
was  altogether  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
of  the  anoient  Persian  empire.  After  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  it  was  divided  into  2 parts, 
Great  Media  (tJ  fjuryaKy  MySia),  and  Atropatgne. 
[Atropatb.nk.]  The  earliest  history  of  Media 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  # Herodotus  and 
Cterias  (in  Diodorus)  give  different  chronologies 
for  its  early  kings.  Ctesias  makes  Arbacks  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy,  about  u.  c.  842,  and 
reckons  8 kings  from  him  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
kingdom  by  Cyrus.  Herodotus  reckons  only  4 kings 
of  Media,  namely:  1.  Dbiocbs,  B.C.  710 — 657  ; 
2,  Phraortks,  657 — 635  ; 3.  Cyaxarbh,  035 
— 595  ; 4.  Astyagks,  595—-560.  The  last  king 
was  dethroned  by  a revolution,  which  trans- 
ferred the  supremacy  to  the  Persians,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  subordinate  people  in  the  united 
Medo-Persian  empire.  [Cyrus.]  The  Medes  made 
more  than  one  attempt  to  regain  their  supremacy  ; 
the  usurpation  of  the  Magian  Pseudo-  Smerdis 
was  no  doubt  such  an  attempt  [Magi]  ; and  an- 
other occurred  in  the  reign  of  Darius  II.,  when 
the  Medes  revolted,  bnt  were  soon  subdued  (b.c. 
408).  With  the  rest  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
Media  fell  under  the  power  of  Alexander  : it  next 
formed  a port  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seh'ucidae, 
from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  the  Parthians,  in 
the  2nd  century  n.  c.,  from  which  time  it  belonged 
to  the  Parthian,  and  then  to  the  later  Persian 
empire.  The  people  of  Media  were  a branch  of 
the  I ndo- Germanic  family,  and  nearly  allied  to 
the  Persians  ; their  language  was  a dialect  of  the 
Zend,  and  their  religion  the  Magian.  They  called 
themselves  Arii,  which,  like  the  native  name  of 
the  Persians  (Artaei)  means  noble.  They  were 
divided,  according  to  Herodotus,  into  6 tribes,  the 
Bazae,  Parataceni,  S true  hates,  Arizanti,  Budii,  and 
Magi.  In  the  early  period  of  their  history,  they 
were  eminent  warriors,  especially  as  horse-archers  ; 
but  the  long  prevalence  of  peace,  wealth,  and  luxury 
reduced  them  to  a by- word  for  effeminancy. — It 
is  important  to  notice  the  use  of  the  names  Medus 
and  Medi  by  the  Roman  poets,  for  the  nations  of 
Asia  E.  of  the  Tigris  in  general,  and  the  Parthians 
in  particular. 

Mediae  Murus  (rb  M ySias  Kakovfifvov  ruxos), 
an  artificial  wall,  which  ran  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where  they  approach 
nearest,  a little  above  33°  N.  lat.  and  divided 
Mesopotamia  from  Babylonia.  It  is  described  by 
Xenophon  (Anab.  iL  4),  as  being  20  pamsangg 
long,  100  feet  high,  and  20  thick,  and  as  built 
of  baked  bricks,  cemented  with  asphalt.  Its  erec- 
tion was  ascribed  to  Semiramis,  and  hence  it  was 
also  called  rb  iffupd^Sos  Sumlxurpa. 

Mediolanum  (Mediolanensis),  more  frequently 
called  by  Greek  writers  Medi olani urn  ( MeScoAd - 
viov),  the  name  of  several  cities  founded  by  the 
Celts.  L (Milan),  the  capital  of  the  Insubres  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  was  situated  in  an  extensive 
plain  between  the  rivers  Ticinus  and  Addua.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  B.  c.  222,  and  afterwards 
became  both  a municipium  and  a colony.  On  the 
new  division  of  the  empire  made  by  Diocletian,  it 
became  the  residence  of  his  colleague  Maximianus, 
and  continued  to  be  the  usual  residence  of  the  em- 
perors of  the  West,  till  the  irruption  of  Attila,  who 
took  and  plundered  the  town,  induced  them  to 
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transfer  the  Beat  of  government  to  the  more  strongly 
fortified  town  of  Ravenna.  Mediolanum  was  at 
this  time  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  empire  ; it 
possessed  an  imperial  mint,  and  was  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric.  It  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical 
history  as  the  sec  of  St  Ambrose.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Western  empire,  it  became  the  residence  of 
Theodoric  the  Great  and  the  capital  of  the  Ostro- 
goth ic  kingdom,  and  surpassed  even  Rome  itself  in 
populousness  and  prosperity.  It  received  a fearful 
blow  in  a.  d.  539,  when,  in  consequence  of  having 
sided  with  Belisarins,  it  wns  taken  by  the  Goths 
under  Vitiges,  a great  part  of  it  destroyed,  and  its 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  It  however  gradually 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  blow,  and  was  a 
place  of  importance  under  the  Lombards,  whose  ca- 
pital, however,  was  Pavia.  The  modem  Milan  con- 
tains no  remains  of  antiquity,  with  the  exception  of 
lfi  handsome  fluted  pillars  near  the  church  of  S. 
Lorenzo.  — 2.  ( Sainles ).  a town  of  the  San  tones 
in  Aquitania,  N.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garumnn  ; 
subsequently  called  Santones  after  the  people, 
whence  its  modem  name.  — 3.  {Ch&teau  Meillan), 
a town  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  in  Aquitania,  N.B. 
of  the  town  last  mentioned.  — 4.  ( Evretut\  a town 
of  the  Aulerci  Eburovices  in  the  N.  of  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis,  8.  of  the  Sequana,  on  the  road  from 
Rotomagus  to  Lutetia  Parisiorum  ; subsequently 
called  Ci vitas  Ebroicorum,  whence  its  modem  name. 
— 5.  A town  of  the  Segusiani  in  the  S.  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis.  — 6.  A town  in  Gallia  Relgica,  on 
the  road  from  Colonia  Trajana  to  Colonia  Agrippina. 

Mediomatrlci,  a people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Gallia 
Belgica  on  the  Mosella,  S.  of  the  Treviri.  Their 
territory  originally  extended  to  the  Rhine,  but  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  they  had  been  driven  from 
the  banks  of  this  river  by  the  Vangiones,  Nemetes, 
and  other  German  tribes.  Their  chief  town  was 
DivodQrum  {Metz). 

Mediterringum  Hare.  [Internum  Mark.] 

Meditrfna.  a Roman  divinity  of  the  art  of  heal- 
ing, in  whose  honour  the  festival  of  the  Meditrinalia 
was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  October.  {Diet,  of 
Ant.  art  Meditrinalia.) 

Medina.  [Mkdama.] 

Med&cus  or  Hedfi&cufl,  a river  in  Venetia  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  formed  by  the  union  of  2 rivers, 
the  Medoacus  Major  ( Brenta ) and  Medoacus  Mi- 
nor ( Bacdtiglione\  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic 
sea  near  Edron,  the  harbour  of  Patavium. 

Medobriga  (Marvao,  on  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
tugal),  a town  in  Lusitania,  on  the  road  from  Eme- 
rita  to  Sc&labis. 

Medftcus.  [Ama  DOC  US.] 

Medon  (M^W).  L Son  of  Oileos,  and  brother 
of  the  lesser  Ajax,  fought  against  Troy,  and  was 
slain  by  Aeneas. — 2.  Son  of  Codnis.  [Codrus.] 

MSdfili,  a people  in  Aquitania  on  the  coast  of 
the  Ocean,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garurana,  in  the 
modem  Medoe.  There  were  excellent  oysters 
found  on  their  shores. 

Medulli,  a people  on  the  E.  frontier  of  Gallia 
Narbononsis  and  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  whose 
country  the  Druentia  ( Durance ) and  Duria  (Doria 
Minor)  took  their  rise. 

Medullla  (Medolilnus  : St.  Angelo)  % a colony 
of  Alba,  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  was  situated 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Comiculum  and  Ameriola.  Tarquinius 
Priscus  incorporated  their  territory  with  the  Homan 
state. 
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Medulllnus,  Furl us,  an  ancient  patrician  family 
at  Rome,  the  members  of  which  held  the  highest 
offices  of  state  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic. 

Medullas,  a mountain  in  HispaniaTarraconeusis, 
near  the  Minius. 

Medus,  a son  of  Medea.  [Medea.] 

Medus  (M v&os),  a small  river  of  Persia,  flowing 
from  the  confines  of  Media,  and  falling  into  the 
Araxes  ( Bend-Emir ) near  Perscpolis. 

Meddaa.  [Gorgonks.] 

Megahirus  or  Megabfzus.  1.  One  of  the  7 
Persian  nobles  who  conspired  against  the  Magian 
Srncrdia,  h.  c.  521.  Darius  left  him  behind  with 
an  array  in  Europe,  when  he  himself  recrossed  the 
Hellespont,  on  his  return  from  Scythia,  506.  Me- 
gabazus  subdued  Perinthus  and  the  other  cities  on 
the  Hellespont  and  along  the  coast  of  Thrace.  — 2. 
Son  of  Zopyrus,  and  grandson  of  the  above,  was 
one  of  the  commanders  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  480. 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  army  sent  against 
the  Athenians  in  Egypt,  458. 

Meg&cles  (MtyaK\rjt).  L A name  borne  by 
several  of  the  Athenian  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidae. 
The  most  important  of  these  was  the  Megaclet 
who  put  to  death  Cylon  and  his  adherents,  after 
they  had  taken  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Athena,  b.  c. 
612.  [Cylon.]  — 2.  A Syracusan,  brother  of  Dion, 
and  brother-in-law  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  He 
accompanied  Dion  in  his  flight  from  Syracuse,  358, 
and  afterwards  returned  with  him  to  Sicily. 

Meg&era.  [Eumenidrs.] 

Megall  a or  Megiris,  a small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhene  sea,  opposite  Neapolis. 

Megalopolis  (tJ  MeydAij  irdAir,  MryaAdwoAu : 
MryaAosroAfrTjs).  1.  ( Sinano  or  Sinunu ),  the  most 
recent,  but  the  most  important  of  the  cities  of  Ar- 
cadia, was  founded  on  the  advice  of  Eparoinondas, 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  b.c.  371,  and  was 
formed  out  of  the  inhabitants  of  38  villages.  It 
was  situated  in  the  district  Maenalia,  near  the 
frontiers  of  Messenia,  on  the  river  Helisson,  which 
flowed  through  the  city,  dividing  it  into  nearly  2 
equal  parts.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town  Orestion  orOrestia  ; was  50  stadia  (6  miles) 
in  circumference  ; and  contained,  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Polysperchon,  about  15,000  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  which  would  give  us  a population 
of  about  7 0,000  inhabitants.  Megalopolis  was  for  a 
time  subject  to  the  Macedonians  ; but  soon  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  was  governed  by 
a series  of  native  tyrants,  the  last  of  whom,  Ly- 
diades,  voluntarily  resigned  the  government,  and 
united  the  city  to  the  Achaean  league,  b.  c.  234. 
It  became  in  consequence  opposed  to  Sparta,  and 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Cleomenes,  who  either 
killed  or  drove  into  banishment  all  its  inhabitants, 
and  destroyed  a great  port  of  the  city,  222.  After 
the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  the  following  year,  it  was 
restored  by  Philopoemen,  who  again  collected  its 
inhabitants  ; but  it  never  recovered  its  former  pros- 
perity, and  gradually  sunk  into  insignificance. 
Philopoemen  and  the  historian  Polybius  were 
natives  of  Megalopolis.  The  ruins  of  iu  theatre, 
once  the  largest  in  Greece,  are  the  only  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  to  be  seen  in  the  village  of 
Sinano. — 2.  A town  in  Caria.  [Aphrodisias.] 
— 3.  A town  in  Pontus.  [Sebastia.]  — 4.  A 
town  in  the  N.  of  Africa,  was  a Carthaginum  city 
in  the  interior  of  Bvzacena,  in  a beautiful  situa- 
tion ; it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  troops  of 
Agathodes. 
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Meganlra  (M«7<lr«ipa),  wife  of  Celeus,  usually 
called  Meta  MR  a. 

Megapenthes  (M«7ot«V0tjj).  L Son  of  Proe- 
tus,  father  of  Anaxagoras  and  Iphianim,  and  king 
of  Argo*.  He  exchanged  hi*  dominion  for  that  of 
Perseus,  so  that  the  latter  received  Tiryns  instead 
of  Argos.— 2.  Son  of  Menelaus  by  an  Aetolian 
slave,  Pieris  or  Teridae.  Menelaus  brought  about 
a marriage  between  Megapenthes  and  a daughter 
of  Alector.  According  to  a Rhodian  tradition, 
Megapenthes,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  ex- 
pelled Helen  from  Argo*,  who  thereupon  fled  to 
Polyxo  at  Rhodes. 

Meg&ra  (Me-yapa),  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  wife  of  Hercules.  See  p.  308. 

Megira  (tA  Mryapa,  in  Lftt.  Megan,  -ae,  and 
pi.  Megan,  -orura : M«*yap«uj,  Megnrensis).  L 
(Megara),  the  capital  of  Megaris,  was  situated 
8 stadia  (1  mile)  from  the  sea  opposite  the  island 
Salamis,  about  26  miles  from  Athens  and  31  miles 
from  Corinth.  It  consisted  of  3 parts:  1.  The 
ancient  Pelasgian  citadel,  called  Caria,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneus,  which 
was  situated  on  a hill  N.W.  of  the  later  city. 
This  citadel  contained  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
Megwrv*  (jityapoy)  or  temple  of  Demeter,  from 
which  the  town  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name.  2.  The  modern  citadel,  situated  on  a lower 
hill  to  the  S.W.  of  the  preceding,  and  called  Alca- 
thotu , from  its  reputed  founder  Alcathous,  son  of 
Pelops.  3.  The  town  properly  so  called,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  two  citadels,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Pelopida©  under  Alcatheua,  and 
subsequently  enlarged  by  a Doric  colony  under 
Alethes  and  Athemenes  at  the  time  of  Codrus.  It 
appears  to  have  been  originally  called  Polichne 
(noAfx*^).  The  town  contained  many  public 
buildings  which  arc  described  at  length  by  Pausn- 
nias.  Its  seaport  was  Nisaea  (Nuroia),  which 
was  connected  with  Megara  by  2 walls,  8 stadia  in 
length,  built  by  the  Athenians  when  they  had 
possession  of  Megara,  b.  c.  461—445.  Nisaea  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Nisus,  the  son  of  Pan- 
dion  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  Megara  are^  some- 
times called  Nisaean  Megarians  ( ol  Ntatuoi  Mc- 
yapets)  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Hyblaean 
Megarians  (ol  ‘TGAaToi  Mryapelr)  in  Sicily.  In 
front  of  Nisaea  lay  the  small  island  Minoa  (MiVwa), 
which  added  greatly  to  the  security  of  the  harbour. 
— In  the  most  ancient  times  Megara  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  was  inhabited  by  Lelege*.  It 
subsequently  became  annexed  to  Attica  ; and  Me- 
garis  formed  one  of  the  4 ancient  divisions  of 
Attica.  It  was  next  conquered  by  the  Dorians, 
and  was  for  a time  subject  to  Corinth  ; but  it 
finally  asserted  its  independence,  and  rapidly  be- 
came a wealthy  and  powerful  city.  To  none  of 
these  events  can  any  date  be  assigned  with  cer- 
tainty. Its  power  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by 
the  flourishing  colonics  which  it  founded,  of  which 
Selymbria,  Chnlcedon,  and  Byzantium,  and  the 
Hyblaean  Megara  in  Sicily,  were  the  most  import- 
ant. Its  navy  was  a match  for  that  of  Athens, 
with  which  it  contested  the  island  of  Salamis ; and 
it  was  not  till  after  a long  struggle  that  the  Athe- 
nian* succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  this 
island.  The  government  was  originally  an  aristo- 
cracy as  in  most  of  the  Doric  cities  ; but  Theagenes, 
who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  party, 
obtained  the  supreme  power  about  a.  c.  620.  Thea- 
genes was  afterwards  expelled  ; and  a democratical 
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form  of  government  established.  After  the  Persian 
wars,  Megara  was  for  some  time  at  war  with  Co- 
rinth, and  was  thus  led  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Athens,  and  to  receive  an  Athenian  garrison  into 
the  city,  461  ; but  the  oligarchical  party  having 
got  the  upper  band  the  Athenians  were  expelled, 
441.  Megara  is  not  often  mentioned  after  this 
period.  It  was  taken  and  its  walls  destroyed  by- 
Demetrius  Poliorcete*  ; it  was  taken  again  by  the 
Romans  under  Q.  Metellus  ; and  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  bad  ceased  to  be  a place  of  importance. 

— Megara  » celebrated  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
as  the  seat  of  a philosophical  school,  usually  called 
the  Megarian,  which  was  founded  by  Euclid,  a 
native  of  the  city,  and  a disciple  of  Socrates. 
[Euclidss,  No.  2.]  — There  are  no  remains  of 
any  importance  of  the  ancient  city  of  Megara.  — 

2.  A town  in  Sicily  on  the  E.  coast,  N.  of  Syracuse, 
founded  by  Dorians  from  Megara  in  Greece,  n.  c. 
728,  on  the  site  of  a small  town  Hybla,  and  hence 
called  Megara  Hyblaea,  and  its  inhabitants  Me- 
garenses  Hyblaei  (M  e-yap  «?y  'TtfAaiot).  From  the 
time  of  Gelon  it  belonged  to  Syracuse.  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Romans  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war,  and  from  that  time  sunk  into  insignifi- 
cance, but  it  is  still  mentioned  by  Cicero  under  the 
name  of  Megaris. 

Megareus  (Mtyaptvs),  son  of  Onchestus,  also 
called  a son  of  Poseidon  and  Oenope,  of  Hippo- 
menes,  of  Apollo,  or  of  Aegeus.  He  was  a brother 
of  Abrote,  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  and 
the  father  of  Evippus,  Timalcua,  Hippomenes,  nnd 
Evaechme.  Megara  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  him. 

MSg&ri*  (if  M tyapis  or  if  Miyapitrfj,  sc.  717),  a 
small  district  in  Greece  between  the  Corinthian  and 
Saronic  gulfs,  originally  reckoned  part  of  Hellas 
proper,  but  subsequently  included  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Boeotia,  on 
the  E.  and  N.  E.  by  Attica,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
territory  of  Corinth.  It  contained  about  143 
square  miles.  The  country  was  very  mountainous  ; 
and  its  only  plain  was  the  one  in  which  the  city  of 
Megara  was  situated.  It  was  separated  from  Boeotia 
by  Mt.  Cithaeron,  and  from  Attica  by  the  moun- 
tains called  the  Homs  (r&  k 4para)  on  account  of 
their  2 projecting  summits.  The  Geranean  moun- 
tains extended  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
country,  and  formed  ita  S.  boundary  towards  Co- 
rinth. * There  were  2 roads  through  these  moun- 
tains from  Corinth,  one  called  the  Scironian  pass, 
which  ran  along  the  Saronic  gulf,  passed  by  Crora- 
mvon  and  Megara,  and  was  the  direct  road  from 
Corinth  to  Athens  ; the  other  ran  along  the  Corin- 
thian gulf,  passed  by  GcranCa  and  Pegae,  and  was 
the  road  from  Corinth  into  Boeotia.  The  only  town 
of  importance  in  Megaris  was  its  capital  Megara. 
[Megara.] 

MegasthSnes  (M t-ya<r0f V7jt),  a Greek  writer, 
who  was  sent  by  Seleucus  Nicator  as  ambassador 
to  Sandracottus,  king  of  the  Prasii,  where  he  re- 
sided some  time.  He  wrote  a work  on  India,  in 
4 books,  entitled  Indica  (t&  Tr8i«(d),  to  which 
later  Greek  writers  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their 
accosts  of  the  country. 

Meges  son  of  Phyleus,  and  grandson 

of  Augeas,  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  led 
his  bands  from  Dulichium  and  the  Echinades 
again  st  Troy. 

Megiddo  (Ma7«85«,  Ma7«8c£ : Lejjun  ?),  a consi- 
derable city  of  Palestine,  on  the  river  Kishon,  in 
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a valley  of  the  same  name,  which  formed  a part ' 
of  the  great  plain  of  Jeered  or  Eedraelon,  on  the 
confine®  of  Galilee  and  Samaria.  It  was  a resi- 
dence of  the  Canaan itish  kings  before  the  conquest 
of  Palestine  by  tho  Jews.  It  was  fortified  by 
Solomon.  It  was  probably  the  same  place  which 
was  called  Legio  under  the  Romans. 

Megistani,  a people  of  Armenia,  in  the  district 
of  Sophene,  near  the  Euphrates 

Mela,  river.  [Mklla.] 

Mela,  Fablns,  a Roman  jurist,  who  is  often 
cited  in  the  Digest,  probably  lived  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius. 

Mela,  or  Mella,  M.  Annaeus,  the  youngest  son 
of  M.  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  and  bro- 
ther of  L.  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  Gallio.  By 
his  wife  Acilia  he  had  at  least  one  son,  the  cele- 
brated Lucan.  After  Lucan's  death,  a.d.  65,  Mela 
laid  claim  to  his  property ; and  ns  he  was  rich,  he 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  Piso’s  conspiracy, 
and  anticipated  a certain  sentence  by  suicide. 

Mela,  Pomponlua,  the  first  Roman  author  who 
composed  a formal  treatise  upon  Geography,  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  probably  flourished  under  the 
emperor  Claudius.  His  work  is  entitled  Do  Situ 
Ortas  Libri  III.  It  contains  a brief  description  of 
the  whole  world  as  known  to  the  Romans.  The 
text  is  often  corrupt,  but  the  style  is  simple,  and 
the  Latinity  is  pure  ; and  although  every  thing  is 
compressed  within  the  narrowest  limits,  we  find 
the  monotony  of  tho  catalogue  occasionally  diver- 
sified by  animated  and  pleasing  pictures.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Tzschuckius,  7 parts,  8vo.  Lips.  1807. 

Melaena  Acra  (7}  MAcm-a  oxpd).  L (Kara 
liumui  which  means  the  same  as  the  Greek  name, 
i.  e.  the  Black  Cape)%  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the 
great  peninsula  of  Ionia:  formed  by  Mt.  Mimas  ; 
celebrated  for  the  millstones  hewn  from  it.  — 2. 
(C.  St.  i \icnlo),  the  N.W.  promontory  of  the  island 
of  Chios.— 3.  ( Kara  Bxirrm)  a promontory  of 
Bithynia,  a little  E.  of  the  Bosporus,  between  the 
rivers  Rhebas  and  Artanes  ; also  called  Kahlvaitpov 
and  BiOvyias  tuepov. 

Melaenao  (MeAatyal:  MeA aivtvs).  1.  Or  Mo- 
laenSae  ( McAcuwji'),  a town  in  the  W.  of  Arcadia 
on  the  Alpheus,  N.W.  of  Buphagium,  and  S.  E.  of 
Heraea.— 2.  A demns  in  Attica,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Boeotia,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antioehis. 

Melamblum  (MeAeffiffior),  a town  of  Thessaly 
in  Pelasgiotia,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Scotussa. 

Melampus  (MfAauirovj).  1.  Son  of  Amythaon 
by  Idomene,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Aglaia  or 
Rhodope,  and  a brother  of  Bias.  Ho  was  looked 
upon  bv  the  ancients  as  the  first  mortal  who  had 
been  endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  as  the  per- 
son who  first  practised  tho  medical  art,  and  who 
established  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  Greece. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  Iphianassa 
(others  call  her  Iphianira  or  Cyrianassa),  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Mantius  and  Antiphates. 
Abas,  Bias,  Manto,  and  Pronoe  are  also  named  by 
some  writers  as  his  children.  Before  his  house 
there  stood  an  oak  tree  containing  a serpent’s  nest. 
The  old  serpents  were  killed  by  his  servants,  but 
Melampus  took  care  of  the  young  ones  and  fed 
them  carefully.  One  day,  when  he  was  asleep, 
they  cleaned  his  ears  with  their  tongues.  On  his 
waking  he  perceived,  to  his  astonishment,  that  he 
now  understood  the  language  of  birds,  and  that 
with  their  assistance  he  could  foretell  the  future. 
In  addition  to  this  he  acquired  the  power  of  pro- 
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phesying  from  the  victims  that  were  offered  to 
the  gods  ; and,  after  having  an  interview  with 
Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  he  became  a 
most  renowned  soothsayer.  During  his  residence 
at  Pylos  his  brother  Bias  was  one  of  the  suitors 
for  the  hand  of  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleus. 
The  latter  promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  who 
should  bring  him  the  oxon  of  Iphiclus,  which  were 
guarded  by  a dog  whom  neither  man  nor  animal 
could  approach.  Melampus  undertook  the  task  of 
procuring  the  oxen  for  nis  brother,  although  he 
knew  that  the  thief  would  be  caught  and  kept  in 
imprisonment  for  a year,  after  which  he  was  to  come 
into  possession  of  the  oxen.  Things  turned  out  as  he 
had  said  ; Melampus  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
in  his  captivity  he  learned  from  the  wood- worms 
that  the  building  in  which  he  was  imprisoned 
would  soon  break  down.  He  accordingly  demanded 
to  be  let  out,  and  as  Phylacus  and  Iphiclus  thus 
became  acquainted  with  his  prophetic  powers,  they 
asked  him  in  what  manner  Iphiclus,  who  had  no 
children,  was  to  become  father.  Melampus,  on  the 
suggestion  of  a vulture,  advised  Iphiclus  to  take 
the  nut  from  the  knife  with  which  Phylacus  had 
once  cut  his  son,  and  drink  it  in  water  during  ten 
days.  This  was  done,  and  Iphiclus  became  the 
father  of  Podarces.  Melampus  now  received  the 
oxen  as  a reward  for  his  good  services,  drove  them 
to  Pylos,  and  thus  gained  Pero  for  his  brother. 
Afterwards  Melampus  obtained  possession  of  a 
third  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos  in  the  following 
manner : — In  the  reign  of  Anaxagoras,  king  of 
Argos,  the  women  of  the  kingdom  were  seized 
with  madness,  nnd  roamed  about  the  country  in  a 
frantic  state.  Melampus  cured  them  of  their  frenxy, 
on  condition  that  he  and  his  brother  Bias  should 
receive  an  equal  share  with  Anaxagoras  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  Melampus  and  Bias  married 
the  two  daughters  of  Proetua,  and  ruled  over  two- 
thirds  of  Argos.— 2.  The  author  of  2 little  Greek 
works  still  extant,  entitled  DMmaUo  ear  Palpita- 
tions and  Df  Naeris  Oleaccis  in  Corpore.  He  lived 
probably  in  the  3rd  century  b.  c.  at  Alexandria. 
Both  the  works  are  frill  of  superstitions  and  absur- 
dities. Edited  by  Franz,  in  his  Scriptores  Phtfsio- 
gnomian  Veters t,  Altcnburg,  1780. 

Melanchlaeni  (M«Adyx^cw*,°0*  a people  in  the 
N.  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  about  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  Tonats  (Don),  resembling  the  Scythians 
in  manners,  though  of  a different  race.  Their 
Greek  name  was  derived  from  their  dark  clothing. 

Mel&nippe  (McAa^/inn;),  daughter  of  Chiron, 
also  called  Evippe.  Being  with  child  by  Aeolus, 
she  fled  to  mount  Pclion  ; and  in  order  that  her 
condition  might  not  become  known,  she  prayed 
to  be  metamorphosed  into  a mare.  Artemis  granted 
her  prayer,  and  in  the  form  of  a horse  she  was 
laced  among  the  stars.  Another  account  describes 
or  metamorphosis  ns  a punishment  for  having 
despised  Artemis  or  for  having  divulged  the  coun- 
sels of  the  gods. 

Melanippldes  (MeAtu'iinrtSut),  of  Melos,  a cele- 
brated lyric  poet  in  tho  department  of  tho  dithy- 
ramb. He  flourished  about  b.c.  440,  and  lived 
for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Perdiccns,  of  Mace- 
donia, and  there  died.  His  high  reputation  as  a 
poet  is  intimated  by  Xenophon,  who  makes  Aris- 
todemus  give  him  the  first  place  among  dithyram- 
bic  poets,  by  the  side  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Poly- 
clctus,  nnd  Zeuxis,  as  the  chief  masters  in  their 
respective  arts  ; and  by  Plutarch,  who  mentions 
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him,  with  Simonides  and  Euripides*  iu  among  the 
mast  distinguished  masters  of  music.  Several 
verses  of  his  poetry  are  still  preserved.  See  Bergk, 
Poet.  Lyr . Grate,  pp.  847 — 850.  Some  writers, 
following  the  authority  of  Suidaa,  make  2 poets  of 
this  name. 

Melanippus  (MfAivnnroj),  son  of  Astacus  of 
Thebes,  who,  in  the  attack  of  the  Seven  on  his 
native  city,  slew  Tydeus  and  Mecistcos.  His 
tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes 
on  the  road  to  Chalcio. 

Melauogaetuli.  [Gabtulia.] 

Melanthlus  (M t\d*6ios).  X.  Also  called  Me- 
lantheus,  son  of  Dolius,  was  a goat-herd  of  Ulysses, 
who  sided  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  ami  was 
killed  by  Ulysses.— 2.  An  Athenian  tragic  poet,  of 
whom  little  is  known  beyond  the  attacks  mode  on 
him  by  Aristophanes  and  the  other  comic  poets. 
The  most  important  passage  respecting  him  is  in  the 
Peace  of  Aristophanes  (796,  &c.).  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  wit,  of  which  several  specimens  are 
preserved  by  Plutarch.—  3.  Or  Melon  thus,  an 
eminent  Greek  painter  of  the  Sicyonian  school, 
was  con  tempo  ran’  with  Apelles  (b.  a 332),  with 
whom  he  studied  under  Pamphilus.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  colourist  of  all  the  Greek  painters. 

Malanthius  (Mt Author,  prob.  Mdot-Irma),  a 
river  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  E.  of  the  Prom. 
Jasonium  ; the  boundary  between  Pontus  Pole- 
moniacus  and  Pontus  Cappadocius. 

Melanthus  or  Melan thlus  (MeAayflor),  one  of 
the  Nelidac,  and  king  of  Meseenia,  whence  he  was 
driven  out  by  the  Hcraclidae,  on  their  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus  ; and,  following  the  instructions 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  took  refuge  in  Attica.  In  a 
war  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  Xan- 
thus,  the  Boeotian  king,  challenged  Thymoetea, 
king  of  Atheus  and  the  last  of  the  Thesidae,  to 
single  combat.  Thymoetes  declined  the  challenge 
on  the  ground  of  age  and  infirmity.  So  ran  the 
story,  which  strove  afterwards  to  disguise  the 
violent  change  of  dynasty ; and  Melonthus  under- 
took it  on  condition  of  being  rewarded  with  the 
throne  in  the  event  of  success.  He  slew  Xanthus, 
and  became  king,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Thesidae. 
According  to  Pausanias,  the  conqueror  of  Xanthua 
was  Andropompus,  the  lather  of  Molanthua  ; ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  it  was  Codrus,  his  son. 

Melas  (McAoi),  the  name  of  several  rivers,  whose 
waters  were  of  a dark  colour.  1.  {Mauro  AVro  or 
Mauro  Potamo)%  a small  river  in  Boeotia,  which 
rises  7 stadia  N.  of  Orchomenus,  becomes  navigable 
almost  from  its  source,  flows  between  Orchomenus 
and  Aspledon,  and  loses  the  greater  part  of  its 
waters  in  the  marshes  connected  with  lake  Copais. 
A small  portion  of  its  waters  fell  in  ancient  times 
into  the  river  Cephissus.  — 2.  A river  of  Thessaly 
in  the  district  Mai  is,  flows  near  Heraclea  and 
Trachis,  and  falls  into  the  Maliac  gulf.  — 3.  A 
river  of  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis,  falls  into  the  Api- 
danus.  — 4.  A river  of  Thrace,  flows  first  S.W., 
then  N.W.,  and  falls  N.  of  Cardia  into  the  Melas 
Sinus.  — 5.  A river  in  the  N.  E.  of  Sicily,  which 
flows  into  the  sea  botween  Mylae  and  Naulochus, 
through  excellent  meadows,  in  which  the  oxen  of 
the  sun  aro  said  to  have  fed. —6.  (Manauyal- 
Su ),  a navigable  river,  50  stadia  (5  geog.  miles) 
E.  of  Side,  was  the  boundary  between  Parapbylia 
and  Cilicia.  — 7.  (Kara-Su,  i.  e.  the  Black  Alter), 
in  Cappadocia,  rises  in  M.  Argacus,  flows  post 
Mazaca,  and,  after  forming  a succession  of  morasses. 
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falls  into  the  Balya,  and  not  (as  Strabo  says)  into 
the  Euphrates. 

Melas  Sinus  {M#Aar  jcdAvor  : Gulf  of  Suros), 
a gulf  of  the  Acgnean  sea,  between  the  coast  of 
Thrace  on  the  N.W.  and  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sus  on  the  into  which  the  river  Melas  flows. 

Meldi  or  Meldae,  a people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nansis  on  the  borders  of  Bclgica,  and  upon  the 
river  Sequana  (Shine),  in  whose  territory  Caesar 
builtv40  ships  for  his  expedition  against  Britain. 

Meleager  (McAccrypot)*  L Sou  of  Oeneut  and 
Althaea,  the  daughter  of  Thestius,  husband  of 
Cleopatra,  and  father  of  Polydora.  Others  call 
him  a son  of  Arcs  and  Althaea.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  famous  Aetolian  heroes  of  Calydon,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  throwing  the 
javelin.  He  took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition. On  his  return  home,  the  fields  of  Calydon 
were  laid  waste  by  a monstrous  boor,  which  Arte- 
mis had  sent  against  the  country  as  a punishment, 
because  Oeneus,  the  king  of  the  place,  once  neg- 
lected to  offer  up  a sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  No 
one  dared  encounter  the  terrible  animal,  till  at 
length  Meleager,  with  a band  of  other  heroes, 
went  out  to  hunt  the  boar.  He  slew  the  animal ; 
but  the  Calydonians  and  Curetes  quarrelled  about 
the  head  and  hide,  and  at  length  waged  open  war 
against  each  other.  The  Calydonians  were  always 
victorious,  so  long  as  Meleager  went  out  with 
them.  But  when  his  mother  Althaea  pronounced 
a curse  upon  him,  enraged  at  the  death  of  her 
brother  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  Meleager 
stayed  at  home  with  his  wile  Cleopatra.  The 
Curetes  now  began  to  press  Calydon  very  hard.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  old  men  of  the  town  made 
him  the  most  brilliant  promises  if  ho  would  again 
join  in  the  fight,  and  that  his  father,  his  sisters, 
and  hit  mother  supplicated  him.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  wife,  Cleo- 
patra : he  put  the  Curetes  to  flight,  but  ho  never 
returned  home,  for  the  Erinnva,  who  had  heard 
the  curse  of  his  mother,  overtook  him.  - Such  is 
the  more  ancient  form  of  the  legend,  as  we  find  it 
in  Homer.  (//.  ix.  527,  seq.)  In  the  later  tra- 
ditions Meleager  collects  the  heroes  from  all  parts 
of  Greece  to  join  him  in  the  hunt.  Among  others 
was  the  fair  maiden  Atalanta  ; but  the  heroes 
refused  to  hunt  with  her,  until  Meleager,  who  was 
in  love  with  her,  overcame  their  opposition.  Ata- 
lanta gave  the  animal  the  first  wound,  which  was 
at  length  slain  by  Meleager.  He  presented  the 
hide  to  Atalanta,  bat  the  sons  of  Thestius  took  it 
from  her,  whereupon  Meleager  in  a rage  slew 
them.  Tins,  however,  was  the  cause  of  his  own 
death  which  came  to  pass  in  the  following  way. 
When  he  was  7 days  old  the  Moerae  appeared, 
declaring  that  the  boy  would  die  ns  soon  as  tho 
piece  of  wood  which  was  burning  on  the  hearth  should 
be  consumed.  Althaea,  upon  hearing  this,  extin- 
guished the  firebrand,  and  concealed  it  in  a chest. 
Meleager  himself  became  invulnerable  ; but  after 
he  had  killed  the  brothers  of  his  mother,  she 
lighted  the  piece  of  wood,  and  Meleager  died. 
Althaea,  too  late  repenting  of  what  she  had  done, 
put  an  end  to  her  life  ; and  Cleopatra  died  of 
grief.  The  sisters  of  Meleager  wept  unceasingly 
after  his  death,  until  Artemis  changed  them  into 
guinea-hens  (/zsAeoyp&cr),  which  were  transferred 
to  the  island  of  Leros.  Even  in  this  condition 
they  mourned  during  a certain  part  of  the  year  for 
their  brother.  Two  of  them.  Gorge  and  Deianira, 
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through  the  mediation  of  Dionysus,  were  not  meta- 
morphosed.—2.  Son  of  Neoptolemus,  a Macedo- 
nian officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (B.C.  323) 
Meleager  resisted  the  claims  of  Perdiccas  to  the 
regency,  and  was  eventually  associated  with  the 
latter  in  this  office.  Shortly  afterwards,  however, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Perdiccas.— 
3.  Son  of  Encrates,  the  celebrated  writer  and  col- 
lector of  epigrams,  was  a native  of  Gadara  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  lived  about  b.c.  60.  There  are  131 
of  his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  written 
in  a good  Greek  style,  though  somewhat  affected, 
and  distinguished  by  sophistic  acumen  and  amatory 
fancy.  An  account  of  his  collection  of  epigrams  is 
given  under  Planudes. 

MSletus  or  Melitus  (MlAijm:  MsArrof),  an 
obscure  tragic  poet,  but  notorious  as  one  of  the 
accusers  of  Socrates,  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  Pit- 
thean  demus.  He  is  represented  by  Plato  and 
Aristophanes  and  their  scholiasts  as  a frigid  and 
licentious  poet,  and  a worthless  and  profligate  man. 
In  the  accusation  of  Socrates  it  was  Meletus  who 
laid  the  indictment  before  the  Archon  Basileus  ; but 
in  reality  he  was  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
accusers  ; and  according  to  one  account  he  was 
bribed  by  Anytus  and  Lycon  to  take  part  in  the 
affair.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  the  Athe- 
nians repented  of  their  injustice,  and  Meletus  was 
stoned  to  death  as  one  of  the  authors  of  their  folly. 

MSlIa  (M«A/a),  a nymph,  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
became  by  Inachus  the  mother  of  Phoroneus  and 
Aegialeus  or  Pegcus ; and  by  Silenus  the  mother  , 
of  the  centaur,  Pholus ; and  by  Poseidon  of  Amy- 
cus.  She  was  carried  off  by  Apollo,  and  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Israenius.  and  of  the  seer 
Tenerus.  She  was  worshipped  in  the  Ismenium, 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  near  Thebes.  In  the 
plural  form,  the  Meliae  or  Mdiades  (MeAfai, 
M«A«£5cs)  are  the  nymphs,  who,  along  with  the 
Gigantes  and  Erinnyes,  sprang  from  the  drops  of 
blood  that  fell  from  Uranus  and  were  received  by 
Gaea.  The  nymphs  that  nursed  Zeus  arc  likewise 
called  Melioc. 

Mellboea  (M«At(oia : McAtffocds).  1.  A town  on 
the  coast  of  Thessaly  in  Magnesia,  between  Mt. 
Ossa  and  Mt.  Potion,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Magnes,  and  to  have  been  named  Meliboea  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
belonging  to  the  dominions  of  Philoctetes,  who  is 
hence  called  by  Virgil  (j4en.  iii.  401)  dux  AftU- 
boeus.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  purple  dye.  (Lu- 
cret.  it  490  ; Virg.  Aen.  v.  251.)— 2.  A small 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontes  in  Syria. 

Melicertes.  [Palakmon.] 

Melissa  (MlAur<ra).  1.  A nvmph  said  to  have 
discovered  the  use  of  honey,  and  from  whom  bees 
were  believed  to  have  received  their  name  (jieAur- 
<rau).  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the 
name  really  came  from  /i^Ai,  honey,  and  was 
hence  given  to  nymphs.  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions bees  were  nymphs  metamorphosed.  Hence 
the  nymphs  who  fed  the  infant  Zeus  with  honey 
are  called  Melissoe.  — 2.  The  name  of  priestesses 
in  general,  but  more  especially  of  the  priestesses  of 
Demeter,  Persephone,  Apollo,  and  Artemis.  — 
3.  Wife  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and 
daughter  of  Procles,  tyrant  of  Epidaurus,  was  slain 
by  her  husband.  [Pkriander.] 

Melissus  (MlAunrov).  1.  Of  Samos,  a Greek 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Ithagenes,  was,  according  to 
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the  common  account,  the  commander  of  the  fleet 
opposed  to  Pericles,  B.C.  440.  But  he  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  and  ought  probably  to  be 
placed  much  earlier,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  with  Heraclitus,  and  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Parmenides.  It  appears  from  the  frag- 
ments of  his  work,  which  was  written  in  prose, 
and  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  that  he  adopted  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Eleatics.  — 2.  A Latin  grammarian 
and  a comic  poet,  was  a freedman  of  Maecenas, 
and  was  entrusted  by  Augustus  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  library  in  the  portico  of  Octavia. 

Millta  or  MSlIte  (M«Afn» : MsAtralor,  Meli- 
tensis).  1.  (Malta),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  situated  58  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Sicily,  and  179  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Africa.  Its  greatest  length  is  17±  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  9$  miles.  The  island  was  first 
colonised  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  used  it  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  their  ships,  on  account  of  its 
excellent  harbours.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
and  annexed  to  the  province  of  Sicily.  The  Homans 
however  appear  to  have  neglected  the  island,  and 
it  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a frequent  resort  of 
pirates.  It  contained  a town  of  the  same  name 
founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  2 celebrated 
temples,  one  of  Juno  on  a promontory  near  the 
town,  and  another  of  Hercules  in  the  S.  E.  of  the 
island.  It  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the 
island  on  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  shipwrecked ; 
though  some  writers  erroneously  suppose  that  the 
apostle  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  the  same 
name  off  the  IUyrian  coast.  The  inhabitants  ma- 
nufactured fine  cloth,  which  was  in  much  request 
at  Rome.  They  also  exported  a considerable 
quantity  of  honey  ; and  from  this  island,  according 
to  some  authorities,  came  the  catuli  Mclitaei,  the 
favourite  lapdogs  of  the  Roman  ladies,  though 
other  writers  make  them  come  from  the  island  off 
the  IUyrian  coast.  — 2.  (Meleda),  a small  island  in 
the  Adriatic  sea  off  the  coast  of  Illyria  (Dalmatia), 
N.  W.  of  Epidaurus.  — 3.  A demus  in  Attica, 
which  also  formed  part  of  the  city  of  Athens,  was 
situated  S.  of  the  inner  Ceramicus,  and  probably 
included  the  hill  of  the  Museum.  It  was  said  tc 
have  derived  its  name  from  a nymph  Melite,  with 
whom  Hercules  was  in  love,  and  it  therefore  con- 
tained a temple  of  this  god.  One  of  the  gates  of 
Athens  was  called  the  Melitian  gate,  because  it 
led  to  this  demus.  [See  p.  103,  a.]  —4.  A lake 
in  Aetolia  near  the  rnoufh  of  the  Achelous,  be- 
longing to  the  territory  of  the  town  Ocniadac. 

Melitaea,  Melitea  or  Melitla  (McAn-aia,  M<- 
Alrtia.  M«A»rla : MeArrawfa),  a town  of  Thessaly 
in  Phthiotis,  on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Othrys.  and 
near  the  river  Enipeus.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Pyrrha  in  more  ancient  times,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  Hellen  was  shown  in  its  market-place. 

Melite  (MsAIttj),  a nymph,  one  of  the  Nereides, 
a daughter  of  Noreus  and  Doris. 

M&lltfing  (MsAitti*^),  a district  of  Armenia 
Minor,  between  the  Anti-Taurus  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  especially 
for  its  fruit-trees,  oil,  and  wine.  It  possessed  no 
great  town  until  the  1st  century  of  our  era,  when 
a city,  also  called  Melitene  (now  Malaiiyah ) was 
built  on  a tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  and  near 
that  river  itself,  probably  on  the  site  of  a very 
ancient  fort.  This  became  a place  of  considerable 


Althaea  and  the  Fa  tea.  (Zo^ga,  Basalrlllevl,  tar.  460  1**#©  431. 


Medea  boiling  a Earn  in  order  to  persoade  the  daughters 
of  Pelias  to  put  him  to  death.  (From  a Va»c  isa  the 
British  Museum.)  t*e«  art-  J*?o»,  p.  33S. 

C To  fact  p.  432. 


Medea  and  her  Children. 

( M ueeo  Boi  Lfotilco,  vol.  3,  tar.  83.)  Page  42T . 
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importance  ; .the  centre  of  several  roads  ; the  sta-  ! 
tion,  under  Titus,  of  the  12th  legion  ; and,  in  the  ! 
later  division  of  the  provinces,  the  capital  of 
Armenia  Secunda.  In  a.d.  577,  it  was  the  scene 
of  a victory  gained  by  the  Romans  over  the 
Persians  under  Chosroea  I. 

Mfillto  (MeAirwy),  a Christian  writer  of  consi- 
derable eminence,  was  bishop  of  Sardes  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelias,  to  whom  he  presented  an 
Apology  for  the  Christians.  Of  his  numerous 
works  only  fragments  are  extant. 

Mella  or  Mela  (Afstfa),  a river  in  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,  which  flows  by  Brixia  and  falls  into  the 
Ollius  ( Oolio). 

Mellarla.  LA  town  of  the  Bastuli  in  Hisponia 
Baetica  between  Belon  and  Calpe,  on  the  road 
from  Gades  to  Malaca.  — 2.  A town  in  the  same 
province,  considerably  N.  of  the  former,  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita. 


Melodftnum  (Melun),  a town  of  the  Senones  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  an  island  of  the  Sequana 
(.Seine),  and  on  the  road  from  Agendicum  to  Lutetia 
Parisiorum. 

Melos  (MtjAov:  M^Aiov:  Milo ),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  most  W.-ly  of  the  group 
of  the  Cyclades,  whence  it  was  called  Zephyria  by 
Aristotle.  It  is  about  70  miles  N.  of  the  coast  of  ; 
Crete,  and  65  E.  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  I 
Its  length  is  about  14  miles  from  E.  to  W.,  and  its 
breadth  about  8 miles.  It  contains  on  the  N.  a 


deep  bay,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbour,  and 
on  which  was  situated  a town,  bearing  the  same 
name  as  the  island.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  ! 
origin  ; it  contains  hot  springs,  and  mines  of  sul- 
phur and  alum.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  it 
produced  in  antiquity,  as  it  does  at  present,  abun- 
dance of  corn,  oil,  wine,  &c.  It  was  first  colonised 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  are  said  to  have  called  it 
JiyUta  or  Byblii,  after  the  Phoenician  town  Byblui.  j 
It  was  nfterwards  colonised  by  Lacedaemonians,  or 
at  least  by  Dorians  ; and  consequently  in  the  Pelo-  | 
ponnosian  war  it  embraced  the  side  of  Sparta.  In 
b.  c.  426  the  Athenians  made  an  unsuccessful  i 
attack  upon  the  island  ; but  in  4 1 6 they  obtained 
possession  of  the  town  after  a &icge  of  several  \ 
months,  whereupon  they  killed  all  the  adult  moles,  j 
sold  the  women  and  children  as  slaves,  and  peopled  : 
the  island  by  an  Athenian  colony. — Melos  was  the 
birthplace  of  Diagoraa,  the  atheist,  whence  Aristo-  j 
phones  calls  Socrates  also  the  Melian. 

Melpbmene  (MeAinWi'ij),  i.  e.  the  singing  I 
goddess,  one  of  the  9 Muses,  who  presided  over  I 
Tragedy.  See  Musas. 

Memlni,  a people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  I 
W.  bank  of  the  Durentin,  whose  chief  town  was  ! 
Carpentoractc  (Carpenlras). 

Memmla  Gees,  a plebeian  house  at  Rome, 
whose  members  do  not  occur  in  history  before  b.c. 
173,  but  who  pretended  to  be  descended  from  the 
Trojan  Mnestheus.  (Virg.  Aen.  v.  117.) 

Memmius.  1.  C-,  tribune  of  the  plebs  ac.  Ill, 
was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  oligarchical  party 
at  Rome  during  the  Jugurthine  war.  Among  the 
nobles  impeached  by  Memmius  were  L.  Calpumius 
Bestia  and  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  Memmius  was 
slain  by  the  mob  of  Saturninns  and  Glaucia,  while 
a candidate  for  the  consulship  in  100.  — 2.  C. 
Memmius  Gemellus,  tribune  of  the  plebs  66,  cu- 
rule  aedile  60,  and  praetor  58.  He  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  Senatorian  party,  since  he  impeached 
P,  Vatinius,  opposed  P.  Clodius,  and  was  vehe- 
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mont  in  his  invectives  against  Julius  Caesar.  But 
before  he  competed  for  the  consulship,  54,  he  had 
been  reconciled  to  Caesar,  who  supported  him 
with  all  his  interest.  Memmius,  however,  again 
offended  Caesar  by  revealing  a certain  coalition 
with  bis  opponents  at  the  comitia.  He  was  im- 
peached for  ambitus,  and,  receiving  no  aid  from 
Caesar,  withdrew  from  Rome  to  Mytilene,  where 
he  was  living  in  the  year  of  Cicero’s  proconsulate. 
Memmius  married  Fausta,  a daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  whom  he  divorced  after  having  by  her  at 
least  one  son  C.  Memmius.  [No.  3.]  He  was 
eminent  both  in  literature  and  in  eloquence.  Lu- 
cretius dedicated  his  poem,  De  Rerum  Natura , to 
him.  He  was  a man  of  profligate  character,  and 
wrote  indecent  poems.  — 3.  C.  Memmius,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  54,  when 
he  prosecuted  A,  Gabinius  for  malversation  in  his 
province  of  Syria,  and  Domitius  Cahinus  for  am- 
bitus at  his  consular  comitia.  Memmius  was  step- 
son of  T.  Annius  Milo  who  married  his  mother 
Fausta  after  her  divorce.  He  was  consul  suflvetus 
34.-4.  P.  Memmius  Rcgulus,  consul  suffcctus 
a.  D.  31,  afterwards  praefect  of  Macedonia  and 
Achaia.  He  was  the  husband  of  Lollia  Paulina, 
and  was  compelled  by  Caligula  to  divorce  her. 

Memnon  L The  beautiful  son  of  Ti- 

thonus  and  Eos  (Aurora),  and  brother  of  Emathion. 
He  is  rarely  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  must  be  re- 
garded essentially  as  a post-Hoincric  hero.  Accord- 
ing to  these  later  traditions,  he  was  a prince  of  the 
Ethiopians,  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  uncle 
Priam,  for  Tithonus  and  Priam  were  half-brothers, 
being  both  sons  of  Laomedon  by  different  mothers. 
Respecting  his  expedition  to  Troy  there  are  dif- 
ferent legends.  According  to  some  Memnon  the 
Ethiopian  first  went  to  Egypt,  thence  to  Susa,  and 
thence  to  Troy.  At  Susa,  which  had  been  founded 
by  Tithonus,  Memnon  built  the  acropolis,  which 
was  called  after  him  the  Memnonium.  According 
to  others  Tithouus  was  the  governor  of  a Persian 
province,  and  the  favourite  of  Teutamus  ; and 
Memnon  obtained  the  command  of  a large  host  of 
Ethiopians  and  Susans  to  succour  Priam.  Memnon 
came  to  the  war  in  armour  made  for  him  by 
Hephaestus.  He  slew  Antilochus,  the  son  of 
Nestor,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Achilles,  after  a 
long  and  fierce  combat.  While  the  two  heroes 
were  fighting,  Zeus  weighed  their  fates,  and  the 
scale  containing  Memnon's  sank.  His  mother 
was  inconsolable  at  his  death.  She  wept  for 
him  every  morning ; and  the  dew-drops  of  the 
morning  are  the  tears  of  Eos.  To  soothe  the  grief 
of  his  mother,  Zeus  caused  a number  of  birds  to 
issue  out  of  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  the  body  of 
Memnon  was  burning,  which,  after  flying  thrice 
around  the  burning  pile,  divided  into  two  separate 
bodies,  which  fought  so  fiercely,  that  half  of  them 
fell  down  upon  the  ashes  of  the  hero,  and  thus 
formed  a funeral  sacrifice  for  him.  These  birds 
were  called  MemnoniJcsy  and  according  to  a story 
current  on  the  Hellespont,  they  visited  every  year 
the  tomb  of  the  hero.  At  the  entreaties  of  Eos, 
Zeus  conferred  immortality  upon  Memnon.  At  a 
comparatively  late  period,  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  Memnon  to  the  colossal  statue  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  which  was  said  to  give 
forth  a sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a chord, 
when  it  was  struck  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun.  Although  the  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  ths 
statue,  they  were  well  aware  that  the  Egyptians 
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did  not  call  the  statne  Memnon,  but  Amenophis. 
This  figure  was  made  of  black  stone,  in  a sitting 
posture,  with  its  feet  close  together,  and  the  hands 
leaning  on  the  seat  Several  very  ingenious  con- 
jectures have  been  propounded  respecting  the  al- 
leged meaning  of  the  so-called  statue  of  Memnon. 
Some  have  nsserted  that  it  served  for  astronomical 
purposes,  and  others  that  it  had  reference  to  the 
mystic  worship  of  the  sun  and  light,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  statue  represented  nothing 
else  than  the  Egyptian  king  Amenophis.  — 2.  A 
native  of  Rhodes,  joined  Artabazns,  satrap  of 
Lower  Phrygia,  who  had  married  his  sister,  in  his 
revolt  against  Darius  Oehus.  When  fortune  de- 
serted the  insurgents  they  fled  to  the  court  of 
Philip.  Mentor,  the  brother  of  Memnon,  being 
high  in  favour  with  Darius,  interceded  on  behalf 
of  Artabazus  and  Memnon,  who  were  pardoned 
and  again  received  into  favour.  On  the  death  of 
Mentor,  Memnon,  who  possessed  great  military 
skill  and  experience,  succeeded  him  in  his  autho- 
rity, which  extended  over  all  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  (about  b.  c.  336).  When  Alexander  in- 
vaded Asia,  Memnon  defended  Halicarnassus 
ngninst  Alexander,  until  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  hold  out  He  then  collected  an  army  and  a 
fleet,  with  the  design  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Greece,  but  died  at  Mytilene  in  333,  before  he 
could  carry  his  plan  into  execution.  His  death 
was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Persian  cause  ; for 
several  Greek  states  were  prepared  to  join  him, 
had  he  carried  the  war  into  Greece.  — 8.  A native 
of  Heraclea  Pontica,  wrote  a large  work  on  the 
history  of  that  city.  Of  how  many  books  it  con- 
sisted wo  do  not  know.  Photius  had  read  from 
the  Oth  to  the  16th  inclusive,  of  which  portion  he 
has  made  a tolerably  copious  abstract.  The  first 
8 books  he  had  not  read,  and  he  speaks  of  other 
books  after  the  16th.  The  9th  book  began  with 
an  account  of  the  tyrant  Clearchus,  the  disciple  of 
Plato  and  Isocrates,  and  the  16th  book  came 
down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  after  the  latter 
had  obtained  the  supreme  power.  The  work  was 
probably  written  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  the  time  of  Hadrian  or 
the  Antonines.  The  Excerpta  of  Photius  are 
published  separately,  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1816. 

Memndnlnm  and  -ia  (Mejtvdi'fio*',  ySvtta), 
were  names  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  certain  very 
ancient  buildings  and  monuments  in  Egypt  and 
Asia,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
by  or  in  honour  of  Mkmnun.  1.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  a great  temple  at  Thebes,  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  and  commonly  identified  by 
modem  travellers  with  the  magnificent  mins  of 
the  temple  of  Remeses  the  Great,  at  W.  Thebes, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas, 
from  its  agreement  with  the  description  of  that 
monument  given  by  Diodorus.  There  are,  how- 
ever, strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  true 
Memnonium,  described  by  Strabo,  stood  behind 
the  2 colossal  sitting  statues  on  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  one  of  which  is  clearly  the  celebrated 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  and  that  it  has  entirely 
disappeared.  —2.  [Abtdob,  No.  2.]  —8.  The 
citadel  of  Susa  was  so  called,  and  its  erection 
was  ascribed  to  the  Memnon  who  appears  in  the 
legends  of  the  Trojan  war  ; but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  this  connection  of  Meinnon  with 
the  Persian  capital  existed  before  the  Persian  con- 
quest of  Egypt, 
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Memphis  (M  ffupis^  M tvip : 0.  T.  Moph : Mej*- 
fpiTTjs,  Memphites:  Men/  and  Metrahe*ny%  Ru.), 
a great  city  of  Egypt,  second  in  importance  only 
to  Thebes,  after  the  fall  of  which  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  whole  country,  a position  which  it 
had  previously  shared  with  Thebes.  It  was  of 
unknown  antiquity,  its  foundation  being  ascribed 
to  Mencs.  It  stood  on  the  left  (W.)  bank  of  the 
Nile,  about  10  miles  above  the  pyramids  of  Jtasi, 
near  the  N.  limit  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle 
Egypt,  a nome  of  which  (MefupJrijs)  was  named 
after  the  city.  It  was  connected  by  canals  with 
the  lakes  of  Mocris  and  Mareotis,  and  was  the 
great  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Egypt  until  the 
Persian  conquest  (b.c.  524),  when  Combyses  par- 
tially destroyed  the  city.  After  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  it  sank  into  insignificance,  and  was 
finally  destroyed  at  the  Arab  conquest  in  the  7th 
century.  In  the  time  of  its  splendour  it  is  said  to 
have  been  150  stadia  in  circumference,  and  half  a 
day's  journey  in  ever}’  direction.  Of  the  splendid 
buildings  with  which  it  was  adorned,  the  chief 
were  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs  ; the  temple- 
palace  of  the  god-bull  Apis  ; the  temple  of  Serapis, 
with  its  avenue  of  sphinxes,  now  covered  by  the 
sand  of  the  desert ; and  the  temple  of  Hephaes- 
tus, the  Egyptian  Phlha,  of  whose  worship  Mem- 
phis was  tho  chief  seat.  The  ruins  of  this  temple, 
and  of  other  buildings,  atill  cover  a large  portion 
of  the  plain  between  the  Nile  and  the  \V.  range 
of  hills  which  skirt  its  valley. 

Menaennm  or  Menae  ( Menenius  Cic.,  Menani- 
nus  PI  in.,  but  on  coins  Mcnacnus : Minco),  a town 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Hybla,  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  the  Sicel  chief  Ducetius, 
who  was  long  a formidable  enemy  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Sicily.  [Ducstius.]  On  his  fall  the 
town  lost  all  its  importance. 

Menalippus.  [Mklanippus.] 

Menander  (HUvaySpoi),  of  Athens,  the  most 
distinguished  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was 
the  son  of  Diopithes  and  Hegesistrate,  and  flou- 
rished in  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
He  was  bom  n.c.  342.  His  father,  Diopithes, 
commanded  the  Athenian  forces  on  the  Hellespont 
in  the  year  of  his  son's  birth.  Alexis,  the  comic 
poet,  was  the  uncle  of  Menander,  on  the  father's 
side ; and  we  may  natnrally  suppose  that  the 
young  Menander  derived  from  his  uncle  his  taste 
for  the  comic  drama,  and  was  instructed  by  him 
in  its  rules  of  composition.  His  character  must 
have  been  greatly  influenced  by  his  intimacy  with 
Theophrastus  and  Epicurus,  of  whom  the  former 
was  his  teacher  and  the  latter  his  intimate  friend. 
His  taste  and  sympathies  were  altogether  with 
the  philosophy  of  Epicurus  ; and  in  an  epigram  he 
declared  that  “ as  Themistocles  rescued  Greece 
from  slavery,  so  Epicurus  from  unreason."  From 
Theophrastus,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  have 
derived  much  of  that  skill  in  the  discrimination  of 
character  which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  CAu- 
raclcnt  of  the  philosopher,  and  which  formed  the 
great  charm  of  the  comedies  of  Menander.  His 
masters  attention  to  external  elegance  and  comfort 
he  not  ouly  imitated,  but,  as  was  natural  in  a man 
of  an  elegant  person,  a joyous  spirit,  and  a serene 
and  easy  temper,  he  carried  it  to  the  extreme  of 
luxury  and  effeminacy.  The  moral  character  of 
Menander  is  defended  by  modem  writers  against 
the  aspersions  of  Suidaj  and  others.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  his  comedies  •ontain  nothing  of- 
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tensive,  at  least  to  the  taste  of  his  own  and  the 
following  ages,  none  of  the  purest,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, as  they  were  frequently  acted  at  private 
banquets.  Of  the  actual  events  of  his  life  we 
know  but  little.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Demetrius  Phalerens,  whose  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  him  by  admiration  of  his  works.  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  was  also  one  of  his  admirers ; 
and  he  invited  the  poet  to  his  court  at  Alexandria  ; 
but  Menander  seems  to  have  declined  the  proffered 
honour.  He  died  at  Athens  b.c.  291,  at  the  age 
of  52,  and  is  said  to  have  been  drowned  while 
swimming  in  the  harbour  of  Piraeus.  Notwith- 
standing Menander's  fame  as  a poet,  his  public 
dramatic  career  was  not  eminently  successful  ; for, 
though  he  composed  upwards  of  100  comedies,  he 
only  gained  the  prize  8 times.  His  preference  for 
elegant  exhibitions  of  character  above  coarse  jest* 
ing  may  have  been  the  reason  why  he  was  not  so 
great  a favourite  with  the  common  people  as  his 
principal  rival,  Philemon,  who  is  said,  moreover, 
to  have  used  unfair  means  of  gaining  popularity. 
Menander  appears  to  have  borne  the  popular  ne- 
glect very  lightly,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  su- 
periority ; and  once,  when  he  happened  to  meet 
Philemon,  ho  is  said  to  have  asked  him,  u Pray, 
Philemon,  do  not  you  blush  when  you  gain  n 
victory  over  me?”  Tho  neglect  of  Menander’s 
contemporaries  has  been  amply  compensated  by 
his  posthumous  fame.  His  comedies  retained  their  , 
place  on  the  stage  down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
and  the  unanimous  consent  of  antiquity  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  New  Comedy,  and  on  an 
equality  with  the  great  masters  of  the  various 
kinds  of  poetry.  His  comedies  were  imitated  by 
the  Roman  dramatists,  particularly  by  Terence, 
who  waa  little  more  than  a translator  of  Menander. 
But  we  cannot  form,  from  any  one  play  of  Terence, 
a fair  notion  of  the  corresponding  play  of  Menander, 
as  the  Roman  poet  frequently  compressed  two  of 
Menander's  plays  into  one.  It  was  this  mixing 
up  of  different  plays  that  Caesar  pointed  to  by  the 
phrase  O dimidiate  Menander , in  the  epigram 
which  he  wrote  upon  Terence.  Of  Menander’s 
comedies  only  fragments  are  extant.  The  best 
edition  of  them  is  by  Meineke,  in  his  Frogmen  ta 
Cknnicorum  G'raecorum,  Bcrol.  1841. 


Menapia  (Merairia),  a city  of  Bactriana,  on 
the  river  Zariaspis. 

Menapii,  a powerful  people  in  the  N.  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  originally  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  hut  were  afterwards  driven  out  of  their 
possessions  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenchteri,  and  inhabited  only  the  left  bank  near 
its  month,  and  W.  of  the  Mosa.  Their  country 
was  covered  with  forests  and  swamps.  They  had  a 
fortress  on  the  Mosa  called  Castellum  Menapiorum 
(lesss/). 

Menas  (Mijeas),  also  called  Menddfirus  (M t\v6~ 
Smtpos)  by  Appian,  a freedman  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  was  one  of  the  principal  commanders  of  the 
fleet  of  Sext.  Pompey  in  his  war  against  Octavian 
and  Antony,  h.  c.  40.  In  39  he  tried  in  vain  to 
dissuade  his  master  from  concluding  a peace  with 
Octavian  and  Antony  ; and,  at  an  entertainment 
given  to  them  by  Sextus  on  board  his  ship  at 
Misenum,  Menas  suggested  to  him  to  cut  the 
cables  of  the  vessel,  and,  running  it  out  to  sea, 
despatch  both  his  rivals.  The  treacherous  pro- 
poeal,  however,  was  rejected  by  Pompey.  On 
Ike  breaking  oat  of  the  war  again  in  38,  Menas 


deserted  Pompey  and  went  over  to  Octavian.  In 
36  he  returned  to  his  old  roaster’s  service  ; but  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  again  played  the 
deserter,  and  joined  Octavian.  In  35  he  accom- 
panied Octavian,  in  the  Pannonion  campaign,  and 
was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Sfecia.  According  to  the 
old  scholiasts,  this  Menas  is  the  person  so  vehe- 
mently attacked  by  Horace  in  his  4th  epode.  This 
statement  has  been  called  in  question  by  many 
modern  commentators  ; but  their  arguments  are  far 
from  satisfactory. 

Mende  or  Mendae  (Me'rSrj,  MtvScuos),  a town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Macedonian  peninsula  Pellene 
and  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  was  a colony  of  the 
Eretrians,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  wine.  It  was 
for  some  time  a place  of  considerable  importance, 
but  was  ruined  by  the  foundation  of  Cassandrea. 

Mendel  MerS^ot or:  Ru.  near  Ma- 

tarich ),  a considerable  city  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake  of  Tanis  (Menzaleh)y 
and  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  lesser  arms  of  the 
Nile,  named  after  it  Mfvti-fi&iov  <rr6jxa:  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Mbndba. 

MSnecles  (Mn'«f\%).  L OfBarce  in  Cyrene, 
an  historian  of  uncertain  date.  — 2.  Of  Alabamla, 
a celebrated  rhetorician.  He  and  his  brother  Hie- 
rocles  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes,  where  the  orator 
M.  Antonius  heard  them,  about  B.C.  94. 

Mfcn&cr&tes  (MeywrpdnjT).  1.  A Syracusan 
physician  at  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
a c.  359 — 336.  He  made  himself  ridiculous  by 
calling  himself  “Jupiter,”  and  assuming  divine 
honours.  There  is  a tale  that  he  was  invited  one 
day  by  Philip  to  a magnificent  entertainment, 
where  the  other  guests  were  sumptuously  fed, 
while  he  himself  had  nothing  but  incense  and  liba- 
tions, as  not  being  subject  to  the  human  infirmity 
of  hunger.  He  was  al  first  pleased  with  his  re- 
ception, but  afterwards  perceiving  the  joke,  and 
finding  that  no  more  substantial  food  was  offered 
him,  he  left  the  party  in  disgust.  — 2.  Tiberius 
Claudius  Menecratei,  a physician  mentioned  by 
Galen,  composed  more  than  150  medical  works,  of 
which  only  a few  fragments  remain. 

Menedemus  (Mtp&nnos),  a Greek  philosopher, 
was  a native  of  Eretria,  and  though  of  noble  birth 
was  poor,  and  worked  for  a livelihood  either  as  a 
builder  or  ns  a tent-maker.  According  to  one 
story  he  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  his 
being  sent  on  some  military  service  to  Megara  to 
hear  Plato,  and  abandoned  the  army  to  addict 
himself  to  philosophy ; but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  be  was  old  enough  to  have  heard  Plato 
before  the  death  of  the  latter.  According  to  an- 
other story,  he  and  his  friend  Asclepiades  got 
their  livelihood  as  millers,  working  during  the 
night,  that  they  might  have  leisure  for  philo- 
sophy in  the  day.  The  2 friends  afterwards 
became  disciples  of  StiJpo  at  Megara.  From 
Megara  they  went  to  Elis,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  instruction  of  some  disciples  of  Phoedo. 
On  his  return  to  Eretria  Menedemus  established  a 
school  of  philosophy,  which  was  called  the  Ere- 
trian.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
philosophical  pursuits,  but  took  an  active  part  in 
the  political  affairs  of  his  native  city,  and  came  to 
be  the  leading  roan  in  the  state.  He  went  on 
various  embassies  to  Lysimachus,  Demetrius,  and 
others  ; but  being  suspected  of  the  treacherous  in- 
tention of  betraying  Eretria  into  tho  power  of 
Antigonus,  he  quitted  his  native  city  secretly,  and 
r r 2 
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took  refuse  with  Antigonus  in  Asia.  Here  he 
starred  himself  to  death  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age,  probably  about  b.c.  277.  Of  the  philosophy 
of  Menedcmns  little  is  known,  except  that  it  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  Megarian  school.  [Eu- 
i Linns,  No.  2.] 

MenSlii,  or  -US,  Portu*  (Mn'tXdtbs  Xf m*,  Me- 
vi\aos:  Marta- Toubrouk,  or  Rat-d-Milhr  ?),  an 
ancient  city  on  the  coast  of  Marmarica,  in  N. 
Africa,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Mene- 
laus.  It  is  remarkable  in  history  as  tho  place 
where  Agesilaus  died. 

Mfcnelalum  (McycXaloi'),  a mountain  in  Laconia, 
S.  E.  of  Sparta  near  Therapne,  on  which  the  he- 
roum  of  Menclaus  was  situated,  the  foundations  of 
which  temple  were  discovered  in  the  year  1834. 

Menelaus  (M«r«Xoos,  MeWXews,  or  Mcr/Xas). 
1.  Son  of  Plisthenes  or  Atreus,  and  younger  brother 
of  Agamemnon.  His  early  life  is  related  under 
Agamemnon.  He  was  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
and  married  to  the  beautiful  Helen,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Hermione.  When 
Helen  had  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  Menelaus 
and  Ulysses  sailed  to  Troy  in  order  to  demand  her 
restitution.  Menelaus  was  hospitably  treated  by 
Antenor,  but  the  journey  was  of  no  avail  ; and  the 
Trojan  Autimachus  even  advised  his  fellow-citisens 
to  kill  Menelaus  and  Ulysses.  Thereupon  Mene- 
laus and  his  brother  Agamemnon  resolved  to  march 
against  Troy  with  all  the  forces  that  Greece  could 
muster.  Agamemnon  was  chosen  the  commander- 
in-chief.  In  the  Trojan  war  Menelaus  was  under 
the  special  protection  of  Hera  and  Athena,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  battle.  He 
killed  many  illustrious  Trojans, and  would  have  slain 
Paris  also  in  single  combat,  had  not  the  latter  been 
carried  off  by  Aphrodite  in  a cloud.  Menelaus 
was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse;  and  as  soon  as  Troy  was  taken  he  and 
Ulysses  hastened  to  the  house  of  Deiphobus,  who 
had  married  Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris,  and 
put  him  to  death  in  a barbarous  manner.  Mencs  j 
laus  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  introduced  into  | 
the  chamber  of  Deiphobus  by  Helen,  who  thus  be-  j 
came  reconciled  to  her  former  husband.  He  was  j 
among  the  first  that  sailed  away  from  Troy,  ac-  | 
companied  by  his  wife  Helen  and  Nestor  ; but  he 
was  8 years  wandering  about  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  before  he  reached  home.  He  ar- 
rived  at  Sparta  on  the  very  day  on  which  Orestes  j 
was  engaged  in  burying  Clytaemnestm  and  A«*gis- 
thus.  Henceforward  he  lived  with  Helen  at  Sparta 
in  peace  and  wealth,  and  his  palace  shone  in  its 
splendour  like  the  sun  or  the  moon.  When  Tele- 
machus  visited  Sparta  to  inquire  after  his  father, 
Menelaus  was  solemnising  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Hermione  with  Neoptolemus,  and  of  his 
son  Megapenthes  with  a daughter  of  Alector.  In 
the  Homeric  poems  Menelaus  is  described  as  a 
man  of  an  athletic  figure  ; he  spoke  little,  but  what 
he  said  was  always  impressive  ; be  was  brave  and 
courageous,  but  milder  than  Agamemnon,  intelli- 
gent and  hospitable.  According  to  the  prophecy 
of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,  Menelaus  and  Helen 
were  not  to  die,  but  the  gods  were  to  conduct  them 
to  Elysium.  According  to  a later  tradition,  he 
and  Helen  went  to  theTanrians,  where  they  were 
sacrificed  by  Iphigenia  to  Artemis.  Menelaus  was 
worshipped  as  a hero  at  Therapne,  where  his  tomb 
and  that  of  Helen  were  shown.  Respecting  the 
tale  that  Helen  never  went  to  Troy,  but  was  de- 
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tained  in  Egypt,  see  Helena.— 2.  Son  of  Lagus, 
and  brother  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  held  possession  of 
Cyprus  for  his  brother,  but  was  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  the  island  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  a.  c. 
306.  — 3.  A Greek  mathematician,  a native  of 
Alexandria,  the  author  of  an  extant  treatise  in  3 
books,  on  the  Sphere.  He  made  some  astrono- 
mical observations  at  Rome  in  the  1st  year  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  a.  d.  98. 

Menel&us  (MtplXoos),  a city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  named  after 
the  brother  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  It 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  district  between  the 
lakes  of  Moeris  and  Marcotis  (rojibt  Mer* Xatrijs). 

MSnenlas  Lanatus.  1.  Agrippa,  consul,  b.c. 
503,  conquered  the  Sabines.  It  was  owing  to  his  me- 
diation that  the  first  great  rupture  between  the  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians,  when  the  latter  seceded  to  the 
Sacred  Mount,  was  brought  to  a happy  and  peaceful 
termination  in  493 ; and  it  was  upon  this  occa- 
sion he  is  said  to  have  related  to  the  plebeians  his 
well-known  fable  of  the  belly  and  its  members.  — 
2.  T.,  consul  477,  was  defeated  by  the  Etruscans. 
He  bad  previously  allowed  the  Fabii  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  Etruscans,  although  he  might  have 
assisted  them  with  his  army.  For  this  act  of 
treachery  he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribunes 
and  condemned  to  pay  a fine.  He  took  his  punish- 
ment so  much  to  heart,  that  he  shut  himself  up  in 
his  house  and  died  of  grief. 

Menes  (Mt^vijs),  first  king  of  Egypt,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians  themselves. 
Herodotus  records  of  him  that  he  built  Memphis 
on  a piece  of  ground  which  he  had  rescued  from 
the  river  by  turning  it  from  its  former  course,  and 
erected  therein  a magnificent  temple  to  Hephaestus 
(Pthah).  Diodorus  tells  us  that  he  introduced 
into  Egypt  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  the  prac- 
tice of  sacrifices,  as  well  as  a more  elegant  and 
luxurious  style  of  living.  That  he  was  a con- 
queror, like  other  founders  of  kingdoms,  we  learn 
from  an  extract  from  Manetho  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius. By  Markham  and  others  he  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Mizraim  of  Scripture.  According  to 
some  accounts  he  was  killed  by  a hippopotamus. 

MenesthSi  Portus  ( Puerto  tie  S.  Maria),  a 
harbour  in  Ilispania  Bactica,  not  far  from  Gades, 
with  an  oracle  of  Menestheus,  who  is  said  in  some 
legends  to  have  settled  in  Spain. 

Menestheus  (M*Ke<r0«vr).  L Son  of  Petetis, 
an  Athenian  king,  who  led  the  Athenians  against 
Troy,  and  surpassed  all  other  mortals  in  arranging 
the  war- steeds  and  men  for  battle.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Tyndarids,  he  is  said  to  have 
driven  Theseus  from  his  kingdom.  — 2.  Son  of 
Iphicrates,  the  famous  Athenian  general,  by  the 
daughter  of  Cotyt,  king  of  Thrace.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  Timothcus ; and  in  356  was  chosen 
commander  in  the  Social  war,  his  lather  and  his 
father-in-law  being  appointed  to  aid  him  with 
their  counsel  and  experience.  They  were  all  three 
impeached  by  their  colleague,  Chares,  for  alleged 
misconduct  and  treachery  in  the  campaign  ; but 
Iphicrates  and  Menestheus  were  acquitted. 

Meninx  or  Lotophagltis,  aft.  Girba  (Mfjrtrf, 
AttTotfKrytTiT,  A ttToQdjttr  rrjffos : Jerbak ),  a con- 
siderable island,  close  to  the  const  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria, at  the  S.K.  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
with  2 cities,  Meninx  (Menaz)  on  the  N.E.,  and 
Girba,  or  Gerra,  on  the  S.W.  It  was  the  hirtb- 
place  of  the  emperors  Vibius  Gallus  and  Volusiantu. 


MENIPPE. 

Menippe  (Mm'mrrf),  daughter  of  Orion  and 
sister  of  Metioche.  These  2 sisters  put  tbemselres 
to  death  of  their  own  accord  in  order  to  propitiate 
the  2 Erinnyes,  who  had  visited  Aonia  with  a 
plague.  They  were  metamorphosed  by  Persephone 
and  Hades  into  comets,  and  the  Aonians  erected 
to  them  a sanctuary  near  Orchontenos. 

Menippus  (MeVnnros),  a cynic  philosopher,  and 
originally  a slave,  was  a native  of  (Jadara  in  Coele- 
Syria.  He  seems  to  have  been  a hearer  of  Dio- 
genes, and  flourished  about  is.  c.  60.  He  amassed 
great  wealth  as  a usurer  but 

was  cheated  out  of  it  all,  and  committed  suicide. 
We  are  told  that  he  wrote  nothing  serious,  but 
that  his  books  were  full  of  jests  ; whence  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  one  of  those  cynic  philosophers 
who  threw  all  their  teaching  into  a satirical  form. 
In  this  character  he  is  several  times  introduced  by 
Lucian.  His  w*orks  are  now  entirely  lost;  but 
we  have  considerable  fragments  of  V'arro's  Saiurae 
Afenippcat , written  in  imitation  of  Menippus. 

Mennis,  a city  of  Adiabene,  in  Assyria,  only 
mentioned  by  Curtins  (r.  1). 

Menddfitus  (Mtjw&otoj),  a physician  of  Nico- 
media  in  Bithynia,  who  was  a pupil  of  Antiochus, 
of  Laodicea,  and  tutor  to  Herodotus  of  Tarsus  ; he 
belonged  to  the  medical  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and 
lived  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
oentury  after  Christ. 

Menoeceus  ( MevotKtvs).  1.  A Theban,  grand- 
son of  Pentheus,  and  father  of  Hipponome,  Jucasta, 
and  Creon.  — 2.  Grandson  of  the  former,  and  son 
of  Creon.  He  put  an  end  to  his  life  because  Tire- 
Bias  had  declared  that  his  death  would  bring  vic- 
tory to  his  country,  when  the  7 Argive  heroes 
marched  agaiust  Thebes.  His  tomb  was  shown  at 
Thebes  near  the  Neitian  gate. 

Kenoetius  ( Mcmnos).  1.  Son  of  Iapetus  and 
Clymene  or  Asia,  and  brother  of  A this,  Prome- 
theus, and  Epimctheui.  He  was  killed  by  Zeus 
with  a flash  of  lightning,  in  the  battle  with  the 
Titans,  and  was  hurled  into  Tartarus.— 2.  Son  of 
Actor  and  Aegina,  husband  of  Polymele  or  Sthe- 
nele,  and  father  of  Patroclus,  who  is  hence  called 
AfcnoctioiUs.  After  Patroclus  had  slain  the  son  of 
Amphidnmas,  Menoetius  fled  with  him  to  Peleus 
in  Pbthia,  and  had  him  educated  there. 

MSnon  (McVwr),  a Thessalian  adventurer,  was 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the 
army  of  Cvrus  the  Younger  when  the  latter 
marched  into  Upper  Asia  against  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes,  u.c.  401.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  he 
was  apprehended  along  with  the  other  Greek  gene- 
rals by  Tissaph ernes,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
lingering  tortures,  which  lasted  for  a whole  year. 
His  character  is  drawn  in  the  blackest  colours  by 
Xenophon.  He  is  the  same  as  the  Mcnon  introduced 
in  the  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  bears  his  name. 

Mens,  a personification  of  mind,  worshipped  by 
the  Homans.  She  had  a sanctuary  on  the  Capitol ; 
and  the  object  of  her  worship  was,  that  the  citizens 
might  always  be  guided  by  a right  spirit. 

Ment&sa  (Mentcsilnus).  1.  Surnamed  Bastia, 
a town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis, 
on  the  road  from  Castulo  to  Carthago  Nova.  — 2. 
A small  town  of  the  Bostuli  in  the  S.  of  Hispania 
Baetica. 

Mentor  (M 4yrt»p).  1.  Son  of  Alcimus  and  a 
faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey.— 2.  A Greek  of  Rhodes,  who,  with 
his  brother  Mernnon,  rendered  active  assistance  to 
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I Artabazus.  When  the  latter  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Philip,  Mentor 
entered  the  service  of  Nectanabis,  king  of  Egypt 
He  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Tennes,  king  of 
Sidon,  in  his  revolt  against  Darius  Ochus ; and 
when  Tennes  went  over  to  the  Persians,  Mentor 
was  taken  into  the  service  of  Darius.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  the  favour  of  Darius,  and  eventually 
received  a satrapy,  including  all  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  His  influence  with  Darius  enabled 
him  to  procure  the  pardon  of  his  brother  Mernnon. 
lie  died  in  possession  of  his  satrapy,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Mernnon.  [Mbmno.v.]  — 
3.  The  most  celebrated  silver-chaser  among  the 
Greeks,  who  must  have  flourished  before  b.c.  3 56. 
His  works  were  vases  and  cups,  which  were  most 
highly  prized  by  the  Romans. 

Mercurii  Promontorium.  [Hermakim.] 

Mercirius,  a Roman  divinity  of  commerce  and 
gain.  The  character  of  the  god  is  clear  from  his 
name,  which  is  connected  with  merx  and  mcrcari. 
A temple  was  .built  to  him  as  early  as  n.  c.  495 
near  the  Circus  Maximus;  an  altar  of  the  god 
existed  near  the  Porta  Capeno,  by  the  side  of  a 
well ; and  in  later  times  a temple  seems  to  have 
been  built  on  the  same  spot.  Under  the  name  of 
the  ill-willed  ( malevolu. i),  he  had  a statue  in  what 
was  called  the  ciau  tabrius,  or  the  sober  street,  in 
which  no  shops  were  allowed  to  be  kept,  and  milk 
was  offered  to  him  there  instead  of  wine.  This 
statue  had  a purse  in  its  hand,  to  indicate  his  func- 
tions. His  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 
May,  and  chiefly  by  merchants,  who  also  visited  the 
well  near  the  Porta  Capena,  to  which  magic  powers 
were  ascribed ; and  with  water  from  that  well  they 
used  to  sprinkle  themselves  and  their  merchandise, 
that  they  might  he  purified,  and  yield  a large 
profit.  The  Romans  of  later  times  identified  Mer- 
curius,  the  patron  of  merchants  and  tradespeople, 
with  the  Greek  Hermes,  and  transferred  all  the 
attributes  and  myths  of  the  latter  to  the  former. 
The  Fetiales,  however,  never  recognised  the  iden- 
tity ; and  instead  of  the  caduceus  used  a sacred 
branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace.  The  resemblance 
between  Mcrcurius  and  Hermes  is  indeed  very 
slight ; and  their  identification  is  a proof  of  the 
thoughtless  manner  in  which  the  Romans  acted  in 
this  respect.  [Hermkb.] 

Mercurlus  Trismegistus.  [Hermes  Tms- 

MBGI8TU8.] 

Meriones  (Mrjpiiyrjs),  a Cretan  hero,  son  of 
Molus,  who,  conjointly  with  Idomencus,  led  the 
Cretans  in  80  ships  against  Troy.  He  was  one  of 
the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  usually 
acted  together  with  his  friend  Idonteneus.  Later 
traditions  relate,  that  on  his  way  homeward  ho 
was  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Cretans  who  had  settled  there; 
w hereas,  according  to  others,  he  returned  safely  to 
Crete,  and  was  buried  and  worshipped  as  n hero, 
together  with  ldomeneua,  at  Cnossus. 

Mermerus  (M« pptpos).  1.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  also  called  Macareua  or  Morroorua,  was 
murdered,  together  with  his  brother  Pheres,  by 
his  mother  at  Corinth.— 2.  Son  of  Pheres,  and 
grandson  of  Jason  and  Medea. 

Mermessus  or  Myrmessus  (Mtppiiaffis,  Mvp- 
prjvaos),  also  written  Marmessus  and  Marpessus, 
a town  of  Mysia,  in  the  territory  of  Lanipsacus, 
not  far  from  Polichna  ; the  native  place  of  a sibyl. 

Merobaudes,  Flavius,  a general  and  a poet, 
r r 3 
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whose  merits  are  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the 
base  of  a statue  dag  up  in  the  Ulpian  forum  at 
Rome  in  the  year  1812  or  1813.  We  learn  from 
the  inscription  that  the  statue  was  erected  in 
Ju  d.  <135.  Some  fragments  of  the  poems  of  Mero- 
baudes  were  discovered  by  Niebuhr  upon  a palimp- 
sest belonging  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Gail,  and 
were  published  by  him  at  Bonn,  1823. 

Mcrie  (Mepdip  pts.  of  Nubia  and  Sctmar\  the 
island,  so-called,  and  almost  an  island  in  reality, 
formed  by  the  rivers  Astapus  (Blue  Nile)  and 
Astaboras  ( Atbarak ),  and  the  portion  of  the  Nile 
between  their  mouths,  was  a district  of  Ethiopia. 
Its  capital,  also  called  Mcrog,  stood  near  the  N. 
int  of  the  island,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
low  the  modem  Shendy,  where  the  plain,  near 
the  village  of  A ssour,  is  covered  with  mins  of 
temples,  pyramids,  and  other  works,  in  a style 
closely  resembling  the  Egyptian.  Standing  in  a 
fertile  district,  rich  in  timber  and  minerals,  at 
the  foot  of  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia,  and  at  the 
junction  of  2 great  rivers,  Meroc  became  at  a very 
early  period  a chief  emporium  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Egypt,  N.  Africa,  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and 
India,  and  the  capital  of  a powerful  state.  The 
government  was  a hierarchical  monarchy,  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  a ruling  caste  of  priests,  who  chose 
a king  from  among  themselves,  bound  him  to 
govern  according  to  their  laws,  and  put  him  to 
death  when  they  chose  ; until  king  Ergamenes 
(about  b.  c.  300)  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  priests, 
whom  he  massacred,  and  converted  his  kingdom 
into  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  priests  of  Merofe* 
were  closely  connected  in  origin  and  customs  with 
those  of  Egypt ; and,  according  to  tome  traditions, 
the  latter  sprang  from  the  former,  and  they  from 
India  ; but  the  settlement  of  this  point  involves 
an  important  ethnical  question,  which  lies  beyond 
the  limit*  of  this  book.  For  farther  details  re- 
specting the  kingdom  of  Mero£,  sec  Abthiopia. 
Memi*  had  a celebrated  oracle  of  Ammon. 

Merom  Lac  us.  [Ssmbchonitis.] 

Merope  (Mspduif).  1.  One  of  the  Heliades  or 
sisters  of  PhaSthon.—  2.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  one  of 
the  Pleiades,  and  wife  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Glancus.  In  the 
constellation  of  tho  Pleiades  she  is  the  7th  and  the 
least  visible  star,  because  she  is  ashamed  of  having 
had  intercourse  with  a mortal  man.— 3.  Daughter 
of  Cypselus,  wife  of  Cresphontes,  and  mother  of 
Aepytus.  For  details,  sec  Abpytus. 

Merops  (Mipoip).  1.  King  of  the  island  of  Cos, 
husband  of  the  nymph  Ethemea,  and  father  of 
Eumelus.  His  wife  was  killed  by  Artemis,  because 
she  had  neglected  to  worship  that  goddess.  Me- 
rops, in  order  to  rejoin  his  wife,  wished  to  make 
away  with  himself,  but  Hera  changed  him  into  an 
eagle,  whom  she  placed  among  the  stars.— 2.  King 
of  the  Ethiopians,  by  whose  wife,  Gymenc,  Helios 
became  the  father  of  Phalrthon.  — 8.  King  of 
Rhyndacus,  on  the  Hellespont,  also  called  Macar 
or  Macareus,  was  a celebrated  soothsayer,  and 
father  of  Clitc,  Arisbe,  Amphius,  and  Adrastus. 

Merftla,  L.  Cornelius,  was  flamen  dial  is,  and, 
on  the  deposition  of  L.  Cinna  in  b.  c.  87,  was 
elected  consul  in  his  place.  On  the  capture  of 
Rome  by  Marius  and  Cinna  at  the  close  of  the 
same  year,  Merula  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  in 
order  to  escape  the  hands  of  the  executioner. 

Mesambria  ( MtrrafaSplr) : Bushehr),  a peninsula 
on  the  coast  of  Persis,  near  the  river  Padargus. 
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Meachela  (M : prob.  near  B<ynah\ a large 
city  on  the  coast  of  N.  Africa,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Greeks  returning  from  tho  Trojan 
war.  It  was  taken  by  Eumachua,  the  lieutenant 
of  Agathocles. 

Mesembria  (MfcrquSpia,  Herod.  Metros ; 
MfcnjuGpiavis).  1.  ( Mittitria  or  Messuri),  a ce- 
lebrated town  of  Thrace  on  the  Pontus  Euxinns, 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Haemus,  founded  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  in  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  hence  called  a colony 
of  Megara,  since  those  2 towns  were  founded  by 
the  Megarians.  — 2.  A town  in  Thrace,  but  of 
much  less  importance,  on  the  coast  of  the  Aegaean 
sea,  and  in  tne  territory  of  the  Cicones,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Lissus,  and  the  most  W.-ly  of  the 
Samothracian  settlements  on  the  mainland. 

Mesine  i.  e.  Midi  and)  * a name  given 

to  that  part  of  Babylonia  which  consisted  of  the 
great  island  formed  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris, 
and  the  Royal  Canal ; and  contained,  therefore, 
the  greater  part  of  Babylonia. 

Mesda  or  Messda.  [Sparta.] 

Meadgis.  [M  ns  soars.] 

Mesomedes  (Me<ro^8rjs),  a lyric  and  epigram- 
matic poet  under  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  was  a 
native  of  Crete,  and  a freedman  of  Hadrian,  whose 
favourite  Antinous  he  celebrated  in  a poem.  A 
salary,  which  he  had  received  from  Hadrian,  was 
diminished  by  Antoninus  Pius.  Three  poems  of 
his  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

MSsSpdtimla  (Msooporayla,  M 4tnj  tup  pvt a- 
y.up : O.  T.  Aram  Naharaim,  i.  e.  Syria  betvxrn  tie 
/fivers:  LXX.  Mtaopora^ila  2u/dar:  Al-Jesira,  i.e. 
The  Island),  a district  of  W.  Asia,  named  from 
its  position  between  tho  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
of  which  rivers  the  former  divided  it  from  Syria 
and  Arabia  on  tho  W.,  the  latter  from  Assyria  on 
the  E. : on  the  N.  it  was  separated  from  Armenia 
by  a branch  of  the  Taonis,  called  Masitis,  and  on 
the  S.  from  Babylonia,  by  the  Median  Wall  The 
name  was  first  used  by  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of 
the  Seleucidae.  In  earlier  times  the  country  was 
reckoned  a part,  sometimes  of  Syria,  and  some- 
times of  Assyria.  Nor  in  the  division  of  the 
Persinn  empire  was  it  recognised  as  a distinct 
country,  but  it  belonged  to  the  satrapy  of  Baby- 
lonia. Excepting  the  mountainous  region  on  the 
N.  and  N.E.  formed  by  the  chain  of  Marius, 
and  its  prolongation  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  the 
country  formed  n vast  plain,  broken  by  few  hffla, 
well  watered  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  very  fer- 
tile, except  in  the  S.  port,  which  was  more  like 
the  Arabian  Desert,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Euphrates.  Besides  corn,  and  fruits,  and  spices 
(e.  g.  the  amomum ),  it  produced  fine  timber,  and 
supported  large  herds  of  cattle  ; in  tho  S.,  or  desert 
part,  there  were  numerous  wild  animals,  such  as 
wild  asses,  gazelles,  ostriches,  and  lions.  Its  chief 
mineral  products  were  nnphthn  and  jot.  Tho  N. 
part  of  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into  the  districts 
of  Myodokia  and  Osnoirnt.  It  belonged  suc- 
cessively to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
Macedonian,  Syro-Grecian,  Parthian,  and  later 
Persian  empires.  In  a wider  sense,  tho  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  country  between 
the  F.uphrates  and  tho  Tigris. 

Mesplla  (v  MitnrtAa ; Ru.  at  KtmyotmjiJi,  opp. 
to  Mosul,  Lnyard : others  give  different  sites  for 
it),  n city  of  Assyria,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Tigris, 
which  Xenophon  (A nab.  iiu  4)  mentions  as  having 
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been  formerly  a great  city,  inhabited  by  Medes, 
but  in  hi*  time  fallen  to  decay.  It  had  a wall  6 
parasang*  in  circuit,  coropo*ed  of  2 part*  ; namely, 
a base  50  feet  thick  and  50  high,  of  polluted  Btone 
full  of  shells  (the  limestone  of  the  country),  upon 
which  wa*  built  a brick  wall  50  feet  thick  and  100 
high.  It  had  served,  according  to  tradition,  as 
the  refuge  for  the  Median  queen,  when  the  Per- 
sians overthrew  the  empire  of  the  Medes,  and  it 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Persian  king  to  take 
it,  until  a thunder  storm  frightened  the  inhabitants 
into  a surrender. 

Messa  (MeWa,  McWiy:  Mesapo ),  a town  and 
harbour  in  Laconia  near  C.  Taenarum. 

Messabitene  or  -Ice  (Mteaagmr^ity  Meocra- 
GariKT) : Mt<r<ra€<ircu),  a small  district  on  the  S.E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  on  the 
border*  of  Media,  Persis,  and  Susiana,  reckoned 
sometimes  to  Persis  and  sometimes  to  Snsiana. 
The  name  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  mountain 
passes  in  the  district. 

Messala  or  Messalla,  the  name  of  a distin- 
guished family  of  the  Valeria  gens  at  Rome.  They 
appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  consular  Fasti  in 
b.  c.  263,  and  for  the  last  in  a.  d.  506.  — 1.  M\ 
Valerius  Maximus  Corvinus  Messala,  was  con- 
sul a c.  263,  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague 
M.  Otacilius,  carried  on  the  war  with  succcsb 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  The  2 consuls 
concluded  a peace  with  Hieron.  In  consequence 
of  his  relieving  Messana  he  obtained  the  cognomen 
of  Messala.  His  triumph  was  distinguished  by 
two  remarkable  monuments  of  his  victory — by  a 
pictorial  representation  of  a 1 wit  tie  with  the  Sici- 
lian and  Punic  armies,  which  he  plnced  in  the 
Curia  Hostilio,  and  by  a sun-dial  (Horologium), 
from  the  booty  of  Calana,  which  was  set  up  on  a 
column  behind  the  rostra,  in  the  forum.  Messala 
was  censor  in  252.-2.  M.  Valerius  Messala, 
consul  226.-3.  M.  Valerius  Messala,  praetor 
peregrinus  194,  and  consul  188,  when  he  had  the 
province  of  Liguria.— 4.  M.  Valerius  Messala, 
consul  161,  and  censor  154.  — 5.  M.  Valerius 
Messala  Niger,  praetor  63 ; consul  61  ; and  censor 
55.  H belonged  to  the  arietocratical  party.  He 
married  a sister  of  the  orator  Q.  Hortcnsiua,  by 
whom  ho  had  at  least  one  son.  — 6.  M.  Valerius 
Messala,  son  of  the  preceding ; consul  53 ; be- 
longed, like  his  father,  to  the  aristocrutical  party  ; 
but  in  consequence  probably  of  bis  enmity  to 
Porapey,  he  joined  Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and 
served  under  him  in  Africa.  He  was  in  high 
repute  for  his  skill  in  augury,  on  which  science  he 
wrote.  — 7.  M.  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  portly  educated  at  Athens, 
where  probably  began  his  intimacy  with  Horace 
and  L.  Bibulus.  After  Caesar’s  death  (44)  he 
joined  the  republican  party,  and  attached  himself 
especially  to  Cassius,  whom,  long  after,  when  he 
had  become  the  friend  of  Augustus,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  “my  general.”  Messala  was  pro- 
scribed ; but  since  his  kinsmen  proved  his  absence 
from  Rome  at  the  time  of  Caesar’s  assassination, 
the  triumvirs  erased  his  name  from  the  list,  and 
offered  him  security  for  his  person  and  property. 
Messala,  however,  rejected  their  offers,  followed 
Cassius  into  Asia,  and  at  Philippi,  in  the  first 
day's  battle,  turned  Augustus's  flank,  stormed  his 
camp,  and  narrowly  missed  taking  him  prisoner. 
After  the  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Messala, 
with  a numerous  body  of  fugitives,  took  refuge 
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in  the  island  of  Thasos.  His  follower#!,  though 
defeated,  were  not  disorganised,  and  offered  him 
the  command.  But  he  induced  them  to  accept 
honourable  terms  from  Antony,  to  whom  he  at- 
tached himself  until  Cleopatra’s  influence  made 
his  ruin  certain  and  easy  to  be  foreseen.  Mes- 
sala then  again  changed  his  party,  and  served 
Augustus  effectively  in  Sicily,  36  ; agninst  the 
Salassians,  a mountain  tribe  lying  between  the 
Graian  and  the  Pennine  Alps,  34  ; and  at  Actium, 
31.  A decree  of  the  senate  had  abrogated  An- 
tony’s consulship  for  31,  and  Messala  was  ap- 
point1, d to  the  vacant  place.  He  was  proconsul  of 
Aquitania  in  28 — 27,  and  obtained  a triumph  for 
his  reduction  of  that  province.  Shortly  before  or 
immediately  after  his  administration  of  Aquitania, 
Messala  held  a prefecture  in  Asia  Minor.  He  was 
deputed  by  the  senate,  probably  in  30,  to  greet 
Augustus  with  the  title  of  “ Pater  Patriae and 
the  opening  of  his  address  on  that  occasion  is  pre- 
served by  Suetonius.  During  the  disturbances  at 
the  comitia  in  27,  Augustus  nominated  Messala  to 
the  revived  office  of  warden  of  the  city ; but  he 
resigned  it  in  a few  days.  Messala  soon  after- 
wards withdrew  from  all  public  employments  ex- 
cept his  augun>hip,  to  which  Augustus  had  specially 
appointed  him,  although,  at  the  time  of  his  admis- 
sion, there  was  no  vacancy  in  the  augural  college. 
About  2 years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
about  the  middle  of  Augustus's  reign,  ».c.  3 — a.  d.  3, 
Mesanla's  memory  failed  him,  and  he  often  could  not 
recall  his  own  name.  His  tomb  wa3  of  remarkable 
splendour.  Messala  was  as  much  distinguished  in 
the  literary  os  in  the  political  world  of  Rome.  He 
was  a patron  of  learning  and  the  arts,  and  was 
himself  an  historian,  a poet,  a grammarian,  and  an 
orator.  He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  civil  wars 
after  Caesar's  death,  and  a genealogical  work,  De 
Romaitit  Familiis.  The  treatise,  however,  Do 
Progemc  Avyvsti,  which  sometimes  accompanies 
Eutropius  and  the  minor  Roman  historians,  is  the 
forgery  of  a much  later  age.  Messala's  poems 
were  of  a satirical  or  even  licentious  character. 
His  writings  ns  a grammarian  were  numerous  and 
minute,  comprising  treatises  on  collocation  and 
lexicography,  and  on  the  powers  and  uses  of  single 
letters.  His  eloquence  reflected  the  character  of 
hia  age.  More  smooth  and  correct  than  vigorous 
or  original,  he  persuaded  rather  than  convinced, 
and  conciliated  rather  tha^  persuaded.  Ilis  health 
was  feeble,  and  the  pronAja  of  hi*  speeches  gene- 
rally pleaded  indispoMaoivrtnd  solicited  indulgence. 
He  mostly  took  the  jlrfendant’s  side,  and  was  fre- 
quently associated  in  causes  with  C.  Asinius  Pollio. 
Ho  recommended  %ndj practised  translation  from 
the  Greek  orators;  his  version  of  the  Phryne 
of  Hyperidcs  was  jjSteht  to  exhibit  remarkable 
skill  in  either  languj^^  His  political  eminence, 
the  wealth  ho  inhemed  or  acquired  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  the  favoir  of  Antony  and  Augustus, 
rendered  Messala  one  of  the  principal  persons  of 
his  age,  and  an  effective  patron  of  its  literature. 
His  friendship  for  Horace  and  his  intimacy  with 
Tibullus  are  well  known.  In  the  elegies  of  the 
latter  poet,  the  name  of  Messala  is  continually 
introduced.  The  dedication  of  the  CSrii,  a doubt- 
ful work,  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  his  friendship 
with  Virgil ; but  the  companion  pf  “ Plotius  and 
Varius,  of  Maecenas  and  Octavios”  (Hor.  Sat.  i. 
10.  81),  cannot  well  have  been  unknown  to  the 
author  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgies.  lie  directed 
F F 4 
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Ovid's  early  studies  (ex  Pont.  iv.  16),  and  Tiberias 
songht  his  acquaintance  in  early  manhood,  and 
took  him  for  his  model  in  eloquence.  — 8.  M.  Va- 
lerius Messala  Barbatus  Appianus,  was  consul 
b.  c.  12,  and  died  in  his  year  of  office.  He  was 
the  father  (or  grandfather)  of  the  empress  Mes- 
salina.—  9.  L.  Valerius  Messala  Volesus,  consul 
A.  n.  5,  and  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia,  where 
his  cruelties  drew  on  him  the  anger  of  Augustus 
and  a condemnatory  decree  from  the  senate.— 
10.  L.  Vipstanus  Messala,  legionary  tribune  in 
Vespasian's  army,  a,  d.  70,  was  brother  of  Aqui- 
lius  Regulus,  the  notorious  delator  in  Domitian's 
reign.  He  is  one  of  Taciras'  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  civil  wars  after  Galba's  death,  and  a 
principal  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue  De  OratoribtUy 
ascribed  to  Tacitus. 

Messalina.  1-  Statilla,  granddaughter  of  T. 
Statilius  Taurus,  cos.  a.  d.  11,  was  the  3rd  wife  of 
the  emperor  Nero,  who  married  her  in  A.  d.  66. 
She  had  previously  espoused  Atticus  Vestinus, 
whom  Nero  put  to  death  without  accusation  or 
trial,  merely  that  he  might  marry  Messalina.  — 2. 
Valeria,  daughter  of  M.  Valerius  Messala  Bar- 
batus and  of  Domitia  Lepida,  was  the  3rd  wife  of 
the  emperor  Claudius.  She  married  Claudius,  to 
whom  she  was  previously  related,  before  his  ac- 
cession to  the  empire.  Her  profligacy  and  licen- 
tiousness were  notorious;  and  the  absence  of  virtue 
was  not  concealed  by  a lingering  sense  of  shame  or 
even  by  a specious  veil  of  decorum.  She  was  as 
cruel  as  she  was  profligate;  and  many  members  of 
the  most  illustrious  families  of  Rome  were  sacrificed 
to  her  fears  or  her  hatred.  She  long  exercised  an 
unbounded  empire  over  her  weak  husband,  who 
alone  was  ignorant  of  her  infidelities.  For  some 
time  she  was  supported  in  her  career  of  crime  by 
the  freedmen  of  Claudius;  but  when  Narcissus,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  emperor’s  freedmen,  perceived 
that  he  should  probably  fall  a victim  to  Messalitia’s 
intrigues,  he  determined  to  get  rid  of  her.  The 
insane  folly  of  Messalina  furnished  the  means  of 
her  own  destruction.  Having  conceived  a violent 
passion  for  a handsome  Roman  youth,  C.  Silius, 
she  publicly  married  him  with  all  the  rites  of  a 
legal  conntibium  during  the  absence  of  Claudius  at 
Ostia,  a.  D.  48.  Narcissus  persuaded  the  emperor 
that  Silius  and  Messalina  would  not  have  dared 
such  an  outrage  had  they  not  determined  also  to 
deprive  him  of  empire  and  life.  Claudius  wavered 
long,  and  at  length  Narcissus  himself  issued  Mes- 
salina's  death-warrant.  She  was  put  to  death  by 
a tribune  of  the  guards  in  the  gardens  of  Lu« 
callus. 

Mess&na  (Mtvadva  Dor.,  Meovriji'n : Meaadvios: 
3/essma),  a celebrated  town  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  on  the  straits  separating  Italy  from  this 
island,  which  are  here  about  4 miles  broad.  The 
Romans  called  the  town  Mes&atta,  according  to  its 
Doric  pronunciation,  but  Menene  was  its  more 
usual  name  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  originally 
a town  of  the  Siceli,  and  was  called  Zancle 
(Zdyn\i t),  or  a sickle,  on  account  of  the  shape  of 
its  harbour,  which  is  formed  by  a singular  curve 
of  sand  and  shells.  The  first  Greek  colonists 
were,  according  to  Thucydides,  pirates  from  the 
Chalcidian  town  of  Cumae  in  Italy,  who  were 
joined  by  Chalcidians  from  Euboea,  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  by  Naxians ; but  these  2 accounts  are  not 
contradictor}',  for  since  Naxos  in  Sicily  was  also  a 
colony  from  Chalcis,  we  may  easily  suppose  that  the 
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Naxians  joined  the  other  Chalcidians  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  town.  Zancle  soon  became  so  powerful 
that  it  founded  the  town  of  Himen,  about  b.c.  648. 
After  the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  the 
inhabitants  of  Zancle  invited  the  Ionians,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  native  country,  to  settle  on 
their  “beautiful  coast”  (itoAl?  ax-Hj,  Herod.  vL  22.); 
and  a number  of  Samians  and  other  Ionic  Greeks 
accepted  their  offer.  On  landing  in  the  S.  of  Italy, 
they  were  persuaded  by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhe- 
gium,  to  take  possession  of  Zancle  daring  the 
absence  of  Scythes,  the  tyrant  of  the  city,  who  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  some  other  Sicilian  town. 
But  their  treachery  was  soon  punished ; for  Anaxi- 
las himself  shortly  afterwards  drove  the  Samians 
out  of  Zancle,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  into  Messana 
or  Messene,  both  because  he  was  himself  a Messe- 
nian,  and  because  he  transferred  to  the  place  a 
body  of  Messonians  from  Rhegium.  Anaxilas  died 
476;  and  about  10  years  afterwards  (466)  his  sons 
were  driven  out  of  Messana  and  Rhegium,  and 
republican  governments  established  in  these  cities. 
Messana  now  enjoyed  great  prosperity  for  several 
years,  and  in  consequence  of  its  excellent  harbour 
and  advantageous  position,  it  became  a place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  But  in  396  it  was 
taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed  the 
town  because  they  saw  that  they  should  be  unable 
to  maintain  so  distant  a possession  against  the 
power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  Dionysius  began 
to  rebuild  it  in  the  same  year,  and  besides  collecting 
the  remains  of  the  former  population,  he  added  a 
number  of  Locriang,  Messcnians,  and  others,  so 
that  its  inhabitants  were  of  a very  mixed  kind. 
After  the  banishment  of  the  younger  Dionysius, 
Messana  was  for  a short  time  free,  but  it  fell  into 
the  power  of  Agathodes  about  312.  Among  the 
mercenaries  of  this  tyrant  were  a number  of  Ma- 
mertini,  an  Oscan  people  from  Campania,  who  had 
been  sent  from  home  under  the  protection  of  the 
god  Mamers  or  Mars  to  seek  their  fortune  in  other 
lands.  These  Mamertini  were  quartered  in  Mes- 
sana ; and  after  the  death  of  Agathodes  (282) 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  town,  killed 
the  male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their 
wives,  their  children,  and  their  property.  The 
town  was  now  called  M&mertwa,  and  the  inha- 
bitants Mamertini;  but  its  ancient  name  of 
Messana  continued  to  be  in  more  general  use.  The 
new  inhabitants  could  not  lay  aside  their  old  pre- 
datory habits,  and  in  consequence  became  involved 
in  a war  with  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  defeated 
them  in  several  battles,  and  would  probably  have 
conquered  the  town,  had  not  the  Carthaginians 
come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Mamertini,  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  assisting  them,  taken  possession  of 
their  citadel.  The  Mamertini  had  at  the  same 
time  applied  to  the  Romans  for  help,  who  gladly 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
footing  in  Sicily.  Thus  Messana  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  1st  Punic  war,  264.  The  Ma- 
mertini expelled  the  Carthaginian  garrison,  and 
received  the  Romans,  in  whose  power  Messana 
remained  till  the  latest  times.  There  are  scarcely 
any  remains  of  the  ancient  city  at  Metsina. 

Messapla  (Mtcrcravia).  1.  The  Greek  name  of 
Calabria.  — 2.  (Ma*agna\  a town  in  Calabria, 
between  Uria  and  Brundusium. 

Messapmm  (rh  M tffodriov  5por),  a mountain 
in  Boeotia  on  the  E.  coast,  near  the  town  Anthedon, 
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from  which  Messapus  is  said  to  have  sailed  to  the 
S.  of  Italy. 

Mess&pus  (VUaaaitos),  a Boeotian,  from  whom 
Messapia  in  the  S.  of  Italy  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name. 

Messene  (M ttrcr^vri),  daughter  of  Triopas,  and 
wffe  of  Pulycaon,  whom  she  induced  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  country  which  was  called  after  her, 
Messenia.  She  is  also  said  to  have  introduced 
there  the  worship  of  Zeus  and  the  mysteries  of  the 
gTeat  goddess  of  Eleusis. 

Messene  (Mco-trijin?  *.  Mt<r<rfivio$).  1.  {Mavro- 
mati),  the  later  capital  of  Messenia,  was  founded 
by  Epaminondas  B.  c.  369,  and  completed  and  for- 
tified within  the  space  of  35  days.  It  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  hill  of  Ithome,  which  was 
so  celebrated  as  a fortress  in  the  history  of  the 
Messenian  wars,  and  which  now  formed  the  acro- 
polis of  the  new  city.  Messene  was  one  of  the 
most  strongly  fortified  cities  of  Greece.  It  was 
surrounded  by  massive  walls  built  entirely  of  stone 
and  flanked  with  numerous  towers.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  some  of  these  towers,  as 
well  as  the  foundations  of  the  walls,  and  of  several 
public  buildings.  They  are  described  by  a modem 
traveller  as  “built  of  the  most  regular  kind  of 
masonry,  and  formed  of  large  stones  fitted  together 
with  great  accuracy.”  The  northern  gate  of  the 
city  is  also  extant,  and  opens  into  a circular  court, 
62  feet  in  diameter.  The  city  was  supplied  with 
water  from  a fountain  called  Clepsydra,  which  is 
still  a fine  spring,  from  which  the  modem  village 
of  Mavromati  derives  its  name,  meaning  Black 
Spring,  or  literally,  Black  Eye.— 2.  Sec  Mxssana. 

Messenia  (M taoTjvia:  M«ra-f]vios ),  a country  in 
Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Laconia,  on 
the  N.  by  Elis  and  Arcadia,  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  the  sea.  It  was  separated  from  Laconia  by  Mt. 
Taygetus;  but  part  of  the  W.  slope  of  Taygetus 
belonged  to  Laconia;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  boundaries  between  the  2 countries,  as 
they  were  different  at  different  periods.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  river  Ncdon  formed  the 
boundary  between  Messenia  and  Laconia  towards 
the  sea  ; but  Pausanias  places  the  frontier  line 
further  E.  at  a woody  hollow  called  Chocrius,  20 
stadia  S.  of  Abia.  The  river  Ncda  formed  the  N. 
frontier  between  Messenia  and  Elis.  The  area  of 
Messenia  is  about  1162  square  miles.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a mountainous  country,  and  contained 
only  2 plains  of  any  extent,  in  the  N.  the  plain  of 
Stenyclerus,  and  in  the  S.  a still  larger  plain, 
through  which  the  Pamisus  flowed,  and  which 
was  called  Afacaria  or  the  Blessed,  on  account  of 
its  great  fertility.  There  were,  however,  many 
smaller  valleys  among  the  mountains  ; and  the 
country  was  much  less  rugged  and  far  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  neighbouring  Laconia.  Hence 
Messenia  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  the  most 
fertile  country  in  Peloponnesus  ; and  it  is  praised 
by  Euripides  on  account  of  its  climate,  which  was 
neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in  summer. 
The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Messenia  were 
Leleges,  intermingled  with  Argives.  According  to 
tradition  Polycaon,  the  younger  son  of  Lelex, 
married  the  Argive  Messene,  a daughter  of  Triopas, 
and  named  the  country  Messene  in  honour  of  bis 
wife.  This  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  called  in 
Homer,  who  does  not  use  the  form  Messenia. 
Five  generations  afterwards  Aeolians  settled  in 
the  country,  under  the  guidance  of  Perieres,  a son 
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of  Aeolus.  His  son  Aphareus  gave  a home  to 
Nelms,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly,  and 
who  founded  the  town  of  Pylos,  which  became  the 
capital  of  an  independent  sovereignty.  For  a long 
time  there  was  properly  no  Messenian  kingdom. 
The  western  part  of  the  land  belonged  to  tho 
dominions  of  the  Neleid  princes  of  Pylos,  of  whom 
Nestor  was  the  most  celebrated,  and  the  eastern 
to  the  Lacedaemonian  monarchy.  Thus  it  appears 
to  have  remained  till  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  when  Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of 
Cresphontes,  who  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Pylos, 
and  united  the  whole  country  under  his  swav. 
The  ruling  class  were  now  Dorians,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  speak  the  purest  Doric  down  to  the’ latest 
times.  The  Spartans  soon  coveted  the  more  fertile 
territory  of  their  brother  Dorians  ; and  after  many 
disputes  between  the  2 nations,  and  various  inroads 
into  each  other's  territories,  open  war  at  length 
broke  out.  This  war,  called  tho  1st  Messenian 
war,  lasted  20  years,  b.  c.  743 — 723;  and  notwith- 
standing the  gallant  resistance  of  the  Messenian 
king,  Aristodcmus,  the  Messenians  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Spartans  after  the  capture  of  their 
fortress  Ithome,  and  to  become  their  subjects. 
[Aristodxmus.]  After  bearing  the  yoke  38  years, 
the  Messenians  again  took  up  anna  under  their 
heroic  leader  Aristomenes.  [Aristomknks.]  The 
2nd  Messenian  war  lasted  1 7 years,  b.  c.  685 — 
668,  and  terminated  with  the  conquest  of  Ira  and 
the  complete  subjugation  of  the  country.  Most  of 
the  Messenians  emigrated  to  foreign  countries,  and 
those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Helots  or  serfs.  In  this  state  they 
remained  till  464,  when  the  Messenians  and  other 
Helots  took  advantage  of  the  devastation  occasioned 
by  the  great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors.  This  3rd  Messenian  war  lasted 
10  years,  464—455,  and  ended  by  the  Messenians 
surrendering  Ithome  to  the  Spartans  on  condition 
of  their  being  allowed  a free  departure  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. They  settled  at  Naupactus  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf  opposite  Peloponnesus,  which  town 
the  Athenians  had  lately  taken  from  tho  Locri 
Ozolae,  and  gladly  granted  to  such  deadly  enemies 
of  Sparta.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (404),  the  unfortunate  Messenians  were  obliged 
to  leave  Naupactus  and  take  refuge  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  other  countries  ; but  when  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta  was  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Lcuctra, 
Epaminondas  resolved  to  restore  the  independence 
of  Messenia.  He  accordingly  gathered  together 
the  Messenian  exiles  from  the  various  lands  in 
which  they  were  scattered  ; and  in  the  summer  of 
369  he  founded  the  town  of  Messene  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Ithome.  [Mkssknk.]  Messenia  was  never 
again  subdued  by  tho  Spartans,  and  it  maintained 
its  independence  till  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeam 
and  the  rest  of  Greece  by  the  Homans,  146. 

Meitleta  (MiarKijra),  a city  of  Iberia,  in  Asia, 
probably  on  the  river  Cyrus. 

Mestra  ( M 4\<rrpa),  daughter  of  Erysichthon,  and 
granddaughter  of  Triopas,  whence  she  is  called 
Triopeit  by  Ovid.  She  was  sold  by  her  hungry 
father,  that  he  might  obtain  the  means  of  satisfying 
his  hunger.  In  order  to  escape  from  slavery,  she 
prayed  to  Poseidon,  who  loved  her,  and  who  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  power  of  metamorphosing  her- 
self whenever  she  was  sold. 

Mesyla,  a town  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  oo 
the  road  from  Tavium  to  Coinana. 
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Metagonitis  (MeroywwTtr  : yitroeytcvlrai^  Me- 
tsgonitae),  a name  applied  to  the  N.  coast  of 
Mauretania  Tingitana  ( Morocco ),  between  the 
Fretum  Gaditanum  and  the  river  Mulucha  ; derived 
probably  from  the  Carthaginian  colonies  0*ero- 
ytivia)  settled  along  it.  There  was  at  some  point 
of  this  coast  a promontory  called  Metagoniom  or 
Metagonitcs,  probably  the  same  as  Russadir  (/ias- 
ud-Dir , or  C.  Tree  Fort ws). 

MetagdnlunL  [Mkta  gonitis.] 

Metalllnum  or  Metellinnm  (Metallmensis : 
Medellin),  a Roman  colony  in  Lusitania  on  the 
Anas,  not  far  from  Augusta  Emerita. 

fflSt&nira  (Merdrstpa),  wife  of  Celetu,  and 
mother  of  Triptolemus,  received  Dcmeter  on  her 
arrival  in  Attica.  Pausanias  calls  her  Mcgauaera. 
For  details  see  Ckleus. 

Metaphrastes,  Symeon  {Ivfxtltv  6 Mfrtuppda- 
njj),  a celebrated  Byzantine  writer,  lived  in  the 
9th  rnd  10th  centuries,  and  held  many  high  offices 
at  the  Byzantine  court.  His  surname  Mctaphrastcs 
was  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  having  composed 
a celebrated  paraphrase  of  the  lives  of  the  saints. 
Besides  his  other  works,  he  wrote  a Byzantine 
history,  entitled  Annales,  beginning  with  the  em- 
peror Leo  Annenus,  a.  d.  813,  and  finishing  with 
Roman  us,  the  son  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus, 
963.  Edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838. 

Metapontlum  called  Metapontum  by  the  Ro- 
mans (McTasdrrtor : M#T<nr<J*a-ioj,  Metapontinus : 
Torre  di  Mare),  a celebrated  Greek  city  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  on  the  Tarentine  gulf,  and  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Lucania,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Metabum  (Meraffw').  There  were  various  tradi- 
tions respecting  its  foundation,  all  of  which  point 
to  its  high  antiquity,  but  from  which  we  cannot 
gather  any  certain  information  on  the  subject.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Samnites,  and  to  have  been  re  peopled  by  a colony 
of  Achaeam,  who  had  been  invited  for  that  purpose 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Sybaris.  Hence  it  is  called 
by  Livy  an  Achaean  town,  and  is  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  a colony  from  Sybaris.  It  feTI  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  with  the  other  Greek 
cities  in  the  S.  of  Italy  in  tlie  war  against  Pyrrhus; 
hut  it  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  From  the  time  of  the  2nd  Panic  war  it 
disappears  from  histoiy,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias. 

Metaumm.  [Mbtaurus,  No.  2.] 

Meta  urns.  1.  (Meiaro),  a small  river  in  Umbria, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  but  rendered  memo- 
rable by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hasdrubai,  the 
brother  of  Hannibal,  on  its  bonks,  B.  c.  207.  — 2. 
(Afurro),  n river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Brnttium,  at 
whose  mouth  was  the  town  of  Metaunun. 

Metella.  [Ca  sc  ilia.] 

MStellus,  a distinguished  plebeian  family  of  the 
Caecilia  gens  at  Rome.  1.  L.  Caecilius  Mctellua. 
consul  b.  c.  2-11,  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily 
against  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  following  year 
he  gained  a great  victory  over  Hasdrubai,  the 
Carthaginian  general.  The  elephants  which  he 
took  in  this  battle  were  exhibited  in  his  triumph 
at  Rome.  Metellus  was  consul  a 2nd  time 
in  249,  and  was  elected  pontifrx  maximus  in 
243,  and  held  this  dignity  for  22  years.  He 
must,  therefore,  have  died  shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  In  241  he 
rescued  the  Palladium  when  the  temple  of  Vesta 
was  on  fire,  but  lost  his  sight  in  consequence.  He 
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was  dictator  in  224,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
comitia.  — 2.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  plebeian  aedile  209  ; curule  aedile 
208;  served  in  the  army  of  the  consul  Claudios 
Nero  207,  and  was  one  of  the  legates  sent  to  Rome 
to  convey  the  joyful  news  of  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Hasdrubai;  and  was  consul  with  L.  Vctuxius 
Philo,  206.  In  his  consulship  he  and  his  colleague 
carried  on  the  war  against  Hannibal  in  Rruttium, 
where  ho  remained  as  proconsul  during  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  205  he  was  dictator  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  comitia.  Metellus  survived  the  2nd 
Punic  war  many  years,  and  was  employed  in 
several  public  commission*.  — 3.  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
t ell  us  Macedonians,  son  of  the  last,  was  praetor 
1 48,  and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  agaiust  the 
usurper  Andriscus,  whom  he  defeated  and  took 
prisoner.  He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Achaeans,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  beginning 
of  146.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  146,  he 
triumphed,  and  received  the  surname  of  Mace- 
donicus.  Metellus  was  consul  in  143,  and  received 
the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  he  carried  on 
the  war  with  success  for  2 years  against  the  Olti- 
beri.  He  was  succeeded  by  Q.  Pompeius  in  141. 
Metellus  was  censor  131.  He  died  115,  full  of 
years  and  honours.  He  is  frequently  quoted  by 
the  ancient  writers  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
human  felicity.  He  had  filled  all  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state  with  reputation  and  glory,  and 
was  carried  to  the  funeral  pile  by  4 sons,  3 of 
whom  had  obtained  the  consulship  in  his  lifetime, 
while  the  4th  was  a candidate  for  the  office  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  —4.  I*  Caecilius  Metellus 
Calms,  brother  of  the  last,  consul  142. — 5.  <4- 
Caecilius  Metellus  Balearicus,  eldest  son  of 
No.  3,  was  consul  123,  when  he  subdued  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Balearic  islands,  and  received  in 
consequence  the  surname  of  Balearicus.  He  was 
censor  120.— 6.  I.  Caecilius  Metellus  Diade- 
mstus,  2nd  son  of  No.  3,  has  been  frequently 
confounded  with  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  consul  1 1 9 
[No.  9.].  Metellus  Diadematus  received  the  latter 
surname  from  his  wearing  for  a long  time  a bandage 
round  his  forehead,  in  consequence  of  an  ulcer. 
He  was  consul  117.— 7.  M.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
3rd  son  of  No.  3,  was  consul  115,  the  year  in 
which  his  fllthcr  died.  In  114  be  was  sent  into 
Sardinia  as  proconsul,  and  suppressed  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  island,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
obtained  a triumph  in  1 1 3 on  the  same  day  as  his 
brother  Caprnrras.  — 8.  C.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Caprarius,  4th  son  of  No.  3.  The  origin  of  his 
surname  is  quite  uncertain.  He  was  consul  113, 
and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  against  the 
Thracians,  whom  he  subdued.  He  obtained  a 
triumph  in  consequence  in  the  same  year  and  on 
the  same  day  with  bis  brother  Marcus.  He  was 
censor  102  with  his  cousin  Metellus  N u in  id  k- us.— 
9.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  elder  son 
of  No.  4,  and  frequently  confounded,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  with  Diadcmatns  [No.  5], 
was  consul  119,  when  he  subdued  the  Dalmatians, 
and  obtained  in  consequence  the  surname  Dalma- 
ticus.  He  was  censor  with  On.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  in  115;  and  he  was  also  pontifex  maximus. 
He  was  alive  in  100,  when  he  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  senators  of  high  rank,  who  took  up  nrma 
against  Saturninus.  — 10.  Q.  Cascilius  Metellus 
llumidicua,  younger  son  of  No.  4,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  his  family.  Tbs 
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character  of  Metellu®  stood  very  high  among  his 
contemporaries  ; in  an  age  of  growing  corruption 
his  personal  integrity  remained  unsullied ; and  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  abilities  in  war  and  peace. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the  aristocratical 
party  at  Rome.  He  was  consul  109,  and  carried 
on  the  war  against  Jugurtha  in  Numidia  with 
great  success.  [Jugurtha.]  He  remained  in 
Numidia  during  the  following  year  as  proconsul  ; 
but  as  he  was  unable  to  bring  the  war  to  a con- 
clusion, his  legato  C.  Marius  industriously  circulated 
reports  in  tho  camp  and  tho  city  that  Motel) us  de- 
signedly protracted  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  in  the  command.  These  rumours  had 
the  desired  effect.  Marius  was  raised  to  the  con- 
sulship, Numidia  was  assigned  to  him  as  his 
province,  and  Metellus  saw  the  honour  of  finishing 
the  war  (notched  from  his  grasp.  [Marius.]  On 
his  return  to  Rome  in  107  he  was  received  with 
the  greatest  honour.  He  celebrated  a splendid 
triumph,  5*i d received  tho  surname  of  Numidicus. 
In  102  he  was  censor  with  his  cousin  Metellus 
Caprarius.  In  100  the  tribune  Saturn inus  and 
Marius  resolved  to  ruin  Metellus.  Saturninus 
proposed  an  agrarian  law,  to  which  he  added  the 
clause,  that  the  senate  should  swear  obedience  to 
it  within  5 days  after  its  enactment,  and  that 
whosoever  should  refuse  to  do  so  should  he  expelled 
the  senate,  and  pay  a heavy  fine.  Metellus  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath,  and  was  therefore  expelled 
the  senate ; but  Saturninus,  not  content  with  this, 
brought  forward  a bill  to  punish  him  with  exile. 
The  friends  of  Metellus  were  ready  to  take  up 
arms  in  his  defenoe;  but  Metelhis  quitted  the  city, 
and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  bore  his  mis* 
fortune  with  great  calmness.  He  was  however 
recalled  to  Rome  in  the  following  year  (99)  on  the 
proposition  of  the  tribune  Q.  Calidiua.  The  orations 
of  Metellus  are  spoken  of  with  praise  by  Cicero, 
and  they  continued  to  be  read  with  admiration  in 
the  time  of  Fronta  — 1L  Q.  Caecilius  Metellu* 
Nepos,  son  of  Balcaricua  [No.  5],  and  grandson 
of  Macedonicus  [No.  3],  appears  to  have  received 
the  surname  of  Nepos,  because  he  was  the  eldest 
grardson  of  the  latter.  Metellus  Nepos  exerted 
himself  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  his  kinsman  Me- 
tellus Numidicus  from  banishment  in  99,  and  was 
consul  in  98,  with  T.  Didins.  In  this  year  the  2 
consuls  carried  the  lex  Caecilia  Didia.  — 12.  Q. 
Caecilius  Metellus  Pius,  son  of  Numidicus 
[No.  10],  received  the  surname  of  Pius  on  account 
of  the  love  which  he  displayed  for  his  father  when 
he  besought  the  people  to  recall  him  from  banish- 
ment in  99.  He  was  praetor  89,  and  was  one  of 
the  commanders  in  the  Manic  or  Social  war.  He 
was  still  in  arms  in  87,  prosecuting  the  war  against 
the  Samuites,  when  Marius  landed  in  Italy  and 
joined  the  consul  Cinna.  The  senate,  in  alarm, 
summoned  Metellus  to  Rome;  but  as  he  was  unablo 
to  defend  the  city  against  Marius  and  Cinna,  he 
crossed  over  to  Africa.  After  remaining  in  Africa 
3 years  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  joined  Sulla, 
who  also  returned  to  Italy  in  83.  In  the  war 
which  followed  against  the  Marian  party,  Metellus 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  Sulla’s  generals, 
and  gained  several  important  victories  both  in 
Umbria,  and  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  In  80,  Metellus 
was  consul  with  Sulla  himself;  and  in  the  following 
year  (79),  he  went  as  proconsul  into  Spain,  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Sectoring,  who 
adhered  to  the  Marian  party.  Here  he  remained 
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for  the  next  8 years,  and  found  it  so  difficult  to 
obtain  any  advantages  over  Sertorius,  that  the 
senate  sent  Pompey  to  his  assistance  with  procon- 
sular power  and  another  army.  Scrtoriua,  how- 
ever, was  a match  for  them  both,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  continued  to  defy  ;Ul  the  efforts  of 
Metellus  and  Pompey,  if  he  had  no:  been  murdered 
by  Perperna  and  his  friends  in  72.  [Skrtorius.] 
Metellus  was  pontifex  maxim  us,  and,  as  lie  was 
succeeded  in  this  dignity  by  Julius  Caesar  iu  63, 
ho  must  have  died  cither  iu  this  yenrorat  the  end 
of  the  preceding.  — 13.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Celer,  elder  son  of  Nepos  [No.  U.J.  In  66  ho 
served  as  legate  in  the  army  of  Pompey  in  Asia; 
and  was  praetor  in  63,  the  year  iu  which  Cicero 
was  consul.  During  his  year  of  office  he  afforded 
warm  and  efficient  support  to  the  aristocratical 
party.  He  prevented  the  condemnation  of  C.  Ra- 
birius  by  removing  the  military  flag  from  the 
Janiculum.  He  co-operated  with  Cicero  in  opposing 
the  schemes  of  Catiline ; and,  when  the  latter  left 
the  city  to  make  war  upon  the  republic,  Metellus 
had  the  charge  of  the  Picentine  and  Scuoniau  dis- 
tricts. By  blocking  up  the  passes  he  prevented 
Catiline  from  crossing  the  Apennines  and  pene- 
trating into  Gaul,  and  thus  compelled  him  to  turn 
round  and  face  Antonius,  who  was  marching  against 
him  from  Etruria.  In  the  following  year,  62, 
Metellus  went  with  the  title  of  proconsul  into  the 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  Cicero  had  re- 
linquished because  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  the 
city.  In  60,  Metellus  was  consul  with  L.  Afranius, 
and  opposed  all  the  efforts  of  his  colleague  to  obtain 
the  ratification  of  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia,  and  an 
assignment  of  lands  for  his  soldiers.  He  died  in 
<59,  and  it  was  suspected  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  his  wife  Clodia,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the 
most  unhappy  terms,  and  who  was  a woman  of  tho 
utmost  profligacy.  — 14.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus 
Nepos,  younger  son  of  the  elder  Nepos  [No.  11.]. 
He  served  as  legate  of  Pompey  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates  and  in  Asia  from  67  to  64.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  63  in  order  to  become  a candi- 
date for  the  tribunate,  that  he  might  thereby  favour 
the  views  of  Pompey.  His  election  was  opposed 
by  the  aristocracy,  but  without  success.  His  year 
of  office  was  a stormy  one.  One  of  his  first  acts 
in  entering  upon  his  office  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 63,  was  a violent  attack  upon  Cicero.  He 
maintained  that  the  man  who  had  condemned 
Roman  citizens  without  a hearing  ought  not  to  be 
heard  himself,  and  accordingly  prevented  Cicero 
from  addressing  the  people  on  the  lost  day  of  his 
consulship,  and  only  allowed  him  to  take  the  usual 
oath,  whereupon  Cicero  swore  that  he  had  saved 
tho  state.  In  the  following  year  (62)  Metellus 
brought  forward  a bill  to  summon  Pompey,  with 
his  army,  to  Rome,  in  order  to  restore  peace,  but 
on  the  day  on  which  the  bill  was  to  be  read,  the 
two  parties  came  to  open  blows;  and  Metellus  was 
obliged  to  take  to  flight.  He  repaired  to  Pompey, 
with  whom  he  returned  to  Rome  in  61.  He  was 
praetor  in  60,  and  consul  in  57  with  P.  Len lulus 
Spinther.  Notwithstanding  his  previous  enmity 
with  Cicero,  he  did  not  oppose  his  recall  from 
exile.  In  56  Metellus  administered  the  province 
of  Nearer  Spain,  where  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Vnccaei.  He  died  in  55.  Metellus  did  not 
adhere  strictly  to  the  political  principles  of  his 
family.  He  did  not  support  the  aristocracy,  like 
his  brother;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  he  be  said 
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to  have  been  a leader  of  the  democracy.  He  was 
in  fact  little  more  than  a servant  of  Pompey,  and 
according  to  his  bidding  at  one  time  opposed,  and 
at  another  supported  Cicero. —15.  Q.  Caecilius 
Metellus  Pius  Scipio,  the  adopted  son  of  Metellus 
Pius  [No.  1*2.].  He  was  the  son  of  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  praetor  94.  Hence  his  name  is  given  in 
various  forms.  Sometimes  ho  is  called  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  sometimes  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  and  some- 
times simply  Scipio  or  Metellus.  He  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  59,  and  was  a candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship along  with  Plautius  Hypsaens  and  Milo  in 
53.  He  was  supported  by  the  Clodian  mob,  since 
he  was  opposed  to  Milo,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
disturbances  in  the  city,  the  comitia  could  not  be 
held  for  the  election  of  consuls.  After  the  murder 
of  Clod ius  at  the  beginning  of  5*2,  Pompey  was 
elected  sole  consul  In  the  course  of  the  same 
year  Pompey  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Scipio,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  he  made  his 
father-in-law  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  Scipio 
showed  his  gratitude  by  using  every  effort  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Ca«tar  and  strengthen  that 
of  Pompey.  He  took  on  active  part  in  all  the 
proceedings,  which  led  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49;  and  in  tho  division  of  the  provinces, 
made  among  the  Pompeian  party,  he  obtained 
Syria  to  which  he  hastened  without  delay.  After 
plundering  the  province  in  the  most  unmerciful 
manner,  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  in  48  to  join 
Pompey.  He  commanded  the  centre  of  the  Pom- 
peian army  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  After  the 
joss  of  the  battle  he  fled,  first  to  Corcyra  and  then 
to  Africa,  where  he  received  the  chief  command  of 
the  Pompeian  troops.  He  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
at  the  decisive  battle  ofThapsus  in  46.  He  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  sea,  but  his  squadron  having 
been  overpowered  by  P.  Sittiu%  he  put  on  end  to 
his  own  life.  Metellus  Scipio  never  exhibited  any 
proofs  of  striking  abilities  either  in  war  or  in 
peace.  In  public,  he  showed  himself  cruel,  vin- 
dictive, and  oppressive  ; in  private,  he  was  mean, 
avaricious,  and  licentious,  even  beyond  most  of 
his  contemporaries.  — 16.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellns 
Creticns.  was  consul  69,  and  carried  on  war  against 
Crete,  which  he  subdued  in  the  course  of  3 years. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  66,  but  was  unable  to 
obtain  n triumph  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  refused  to  surrender 
his  command  in  Crete,  which  Pompey  had  claimed 
in  virtue  of  the  Gabinian  law,  which  had  given 
him  the  supreme  command  in  the  whole  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Metellus,  however,  would  not 
relinquish  his  claim  to  a triumph,  and  accordingly 
resolved  to  wait  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
till  more  favourable  circumstances.  He  was  still 
before  the  city  in  63,  when  the  conspiracy  of 
Catiline  broke  out  He  was  sent  into  Apulia  to 
prevent  an  apprehended  rising  of  the  slaves  ; and 
in  the  following  year,  6*2,  after  the  death  of  Cati- 
line, he  was  at  length  permitted  to  make  his 
triumphal  entrance  into  Rome,  and  received  th* 
surname  of  Creticus.  Metellus,  a*  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, joined  the  aristocracy  in  their  opposition 
to  Pompey,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  the  latter 
from  obtaining  the  ratification  of  his  acts  in  Asia. 
—17.  L.  Caecilius  Metellus,  brother  of  the  last, 
was  praetor  7 1 , and  as  propraetor  succeeded  Vfcrres 
in  the  government  of  Sicily  in  70.  He  defeated 
the  pirates,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  island. 
His  administration  is  praised  by  Cicero;  but  he 
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nevertheless  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  to  shield  Verres  from  justice.  He  was 
consul  68  with  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  but  died  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.— 18.  M.  Caecilius  Metellus, 
brother  of  the  2 last,  was  praetor  69,  in  the  same 
year  that  his  eldest  brother  was  consul  The  lot 
gave  him  the  presidency  in  the  court  de  permits 
repetun/Jis , and  Verres  was  very  anxious  that  his 
trial  should  come  on  before  Metellus.  — 19.  L. 
Caecilius  Metellus  Creticus,  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  49,  and  a warm  supporter  of  the  aristocracy. 
He  did  not  fly  from  Rome  with  Pompey  and  the 
rest  of  his  party;  and  he  attempted  to  prevent  Caesar 
from  taking  possession  of  the  sacred  treasury,  and 
only  gave  way  upon  being  threatened  with  death. 

Methana.  [Mxthokk,  No.  4.] 

Metharme  (M *0dpfuj%  daughter  of  king  Pyg- 
malion, and  wife  of  Cinyra*.  See  Cinyra  s. 

Methone  (Meddnaj : Mcdwt'cuor).  1.  Or  Mothdne 
(Modwvp:  Motion ),  a town  at  the  S.  W.  comer  of 
Messenia,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  protected 
from  the  sea  by  a reef  of  rocks,  of  which  the  largest 
was  called  Mothon.  The  ancients  regarded  Me- 
thone os  the  Pcda&us  of  Homer.  After  the  conquest 
of  Messenia,  it  became  one  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
harbours,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  The  emperor  Trajan  conferred 
several  privileges  upon  the  city.  — 2.  ( Eievthero- 
khori ),  a Greek  town  in  Macedonia  on  the  Thermaie 
gulf,  40  stadia  N.  E.  of  Pydna,  wns  founded  by 
the  Eretrians,  and  is  celebrated  from  Philip  having 
lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  the  place.  After  its 
capture  by  Philip  it  was  destroyed,  but  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
one  of  the  towns  of  Macedonia.  — 3.  A town~in 
Thessaly  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  does  not  occur 
in  historical  times.  The  ancients  placed  it  in 
Magnesia.  — 4.  Or  Meth&na  (Mc&mi ; Methana 
or  Mitone),  an  ancient  town  in  Aigolis,  situated  on 
a peninsula  of  the  same  name,  opposite  the  island 
of  Aegina.  The  peninsula  runs  a considerable  way 
into  the  sea,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a narrow  isthmus,  lying  between  the  towns  of 
Trocxen  and  Epidauros.  The  town  of  Methana 
lay  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  of  volcanic  origin. 

MethSra  (MtBopa,  M<&ovpa  i]  r&r  0f «»• : Ma- 
trix, the  sacred  city  of  Krishna),  a city  of  India 
intra  Gan  gem,  on  the  river  Jomanes  ( Jumna ),  was 
a great  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Indian  god 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Hercules. 

Methydrlnm,  (M(6v6fuov : M«0o5pi«us),a  town 
in  central  Arcadia,  170  stadia  N.  of  Megalopolis. 

Methymna  (i)  MrjBvpyx,  MtOvpva,  the  former 
generally  in  the  best  writers  ; also  on  coins  the 
Aeolic  form  MdOvpya  : M rfdvpvatus,  Mtdvpj-alos  : 
J/o/rro),  the  second  city  of  Lesbos,  stood  at  the 
north  extremity  of  the  island,  and  had  a good 
harbour.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  musician 
and  dithyrarobic  poet  Axion,  and  of  the  historian 
Ilellaniciu.  The  celebrated  Lesbian  wine  grew 
in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war 
it  remained  faithful  to  Athens,  even  during  the 
great  Lesbian  revolt  [Mytilrn*]  : afterwards  it 
was  sacked  by  the  Spartans  (b.  c.  406)  and  never 
quite  recovered  its  prosperity. 

Metlon  (Mijriuy),  son  of  Erechtheu*  and  Praxi- 
thea,  and  husband  of  Alcippe.  His  sons,  the 
Mctionidae,  expelled  their  cousin  Pandion  from 
his  kingdom  of  Athens,  but  were  themselves  after- 
wards expelled  by  the  sons  of  Pandion. 

Metis  the  personification  of  prudence. 
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is  described  as  a daughter  of  Oceamis  and  Tethys, 
and  the  1st  wife  of  Zeus.  Afraid  lest  she  should 
give  birth  to  a child  wiser  and  more  powerful  than 
himself,  Zens  devoured  her  in  the  first  month  of 
her  pregnancy.  Afterwards  he  gave  birth  to 
Athena,  who  sprang  from  his  head.  [Seep.  101, a.] 

MStlus.  [Mrrrius.] 

Meton  (Mer«i»),  an  astronomer  of  Athens,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  Enctemon,  introduced  the 
cycle  of  1 9 years,  by  which  he  adjusted  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  since  he  had  observed  that 
235  lunar  months  correspond  very  nearly  to  19 
solar  years.  The  commencement  of  this  cycle  has 
been  placed  B.C.  432.  We  have  no  details  of 
Meton’s  life,  with  the  exception  that  his  father's 
name  was  Paunanias,  and  that  he  feigned  insanity 
to  avoid  sailing  for  Sicily  in  the  ill-fated  expe- 
dition of  which  he  is  stated  to  have  had  an  evil 
presentiment. 

Metr6d6rus  (Mijrp^eitpos).  1.  Of  Cos,  son  of 
Epicharmus,  and  grandson  of  Thyrsus.  Like 
several  of  that  family,  he  addicted  himself  partly 
to  the  study  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  partly 
to  the  science  of  medicine.  He  wrote  a treatise 
upon  the  works  of  Epicharmus.  He  flourished 
about  B.C.  460. — 2.  Of  Lampsacus,  a contempo- 
rary and  friend  of  Anaxagoras.  He  wrote  on 
Homer,  the  leading  feature  of  his  system  of  inter- 
pretation being  that  the  deities  and  stories  in 
Homer  were  to  be  understood  as  allegorical  modes 
of  representing  physical  powers  and  phenomena. 
He  died  464.  — 3.  Of  Chios,  a disciple  of  Demo- 
critus, or,  according  to  other  accounts,  of  N casus 
of  Chios,  flourished  about  330.  He  was  a phi- 
losopher of  considerable  reputation,  and  professed 
the  doctrine  of  the  sceptics  in  their  fullest  sense. 
He  also  studied,  if  he  did  not  practise,  medi- 
cine, on  which  he  wrote  a good  deal.  He  was 
the  instructor  of  Hippocrates  and  Anaxarchus. 
— 4.  A native  of  Lampsacus  or  Athens,  was  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  disciples  of  Epicurus, 
with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  friend- 
ship. He  died  277,  in  the  53rd  year  of  his  age, 
7 years  before  Epicurus,  who  would  have  appointed 
him  his  successor  had  he  survived  him.  The  phi- 
losophy of  Metrodorus  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
more  grossly  sensual  kind  than  that  of  Epicurus. 
Perfect  happiness,  according  to  Cicero’s  account, 
he  made  to  consist  in  having  a well-constituted 
body.  He  found  fault  with  his  brother  Timocrates 
for  not  admitting  that  the  belly  was  the  test  and 
measure  of  every  thing  that  pertained  to  a happy 
life.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  quoted 
by  the  ancient  writers.  — 5.  Of  Scepsis,  a philo- 
sopher, who  was  raised  to  a position  of  great  in- 
fluence and  trust  by  Mithridates  Eupator,  being 
appointed  supreme  judge  without  appeal  even  to 
the  king.  Subsequently  he  was  led  to  desert  his 
allegiance,  when  sent  by  Mithridates  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes 
sent  him  back  to  Mithridates,  but  he  died  on  the 
road.  According  to  some  accounts  he  was  de- 
spatched by  order  of  the  king ; according  to  others 
he  died  of  disease.  He  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cicero ; he  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  powers  of  memory.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  hostility  to  the  Romans  he  was  sur- 
named  the  Roman-haler.  — 6.  Of  Stratonice  in 
Caria,  was  at  first  a disciple  of  the  school  of  Epi- 
curus, but  afterwards  attached  himself  to  Car- 
neades.  Hi  flourished  about  110. 
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HetrdpSlis  (Mip-p<iiroAir).  1.  The  most  an- 
cient capital  of  Phrygia,  hut  in  historical  times 
on  inconsiderable  place.  Its  position  is  doubtful. 
Some  identify  it  with  Afioum-Kara-Hisar  near 
the  centre  of  Great  Phrygia,  which  agrees  well 
enough  with  the  position  of  the  Campus  Metro- 
politanus  of  Livy  (xxxviii.  15),  while  others  find 
it  in  the  ruins  at  Pismesh-Kalessi  in  the  N.  of 
Phrygia,  and  suppose  a second  Metropolis  in  the 
S.,  as  that  to  which  the  Campus  Metropolitanus 
belonged.— 2.  In  Lydia  ( Turitali,  Ru.),  a city 
in  the  plain  of  the  Carter,  between  Ephesus 
and  Smyrna,  120  stadia  from  the  former  and  200 
from  the  latter. — There  were  other  cities  of  Asia 
so  called  ; but  they  are  either  unimportant,  or 
better  known  by  other  names,  such  ns  Ancyra, 
Rostra,  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  Edessa,  and  others.— 
3.  ( Kastri ),  a town  of  Thessaly  in  Histiaeotis,  near 
the  Peneus,  and  between  Gomphi  and  Pharsalus, 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  small  towns,  to 
which  Ithome  also  belonged.  — 4.  A town  of 
Acarnania  in  the  district  Amphilochia,  between  the 
Ambracian  gulf  and  the  river  Achelous. 

Metroiim  aft.  Aulla  (Mrrrpwo^,  on  coins  Mfrrpoy, 
AiAla,  AoAata),  a city  of  Rithynia. 

Mettlus  or  Metlus.  1.  Curtins.  [Curtius.] 
— 2.  Fuffetlus,  dictator  of  Alba  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostilius,  third  king  of  Rome.  After  the 
combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  had  de- 
termined the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  Mettius 
was  summoned  to  aid  them  in  a war  with  Fidcnae 
and  the  Veientines.  On  the  field  of  battle  Mettius 
drew  off  his  Albans  to  the  hills,  and  awaited  the 
issue  of  the  battle.  On  the  following  day  the 
Albans  were  all  deprived  of  their  arms,  and  Met- 
tius himself,  as  the  punishment  of  his  treachery, 
was  tom  asunder  by  chariots  driven  in  opposite 
directions. 

Metulum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Iapydes  in 
Illyricum,  was  near  the  frontiers  of  Libumia,  and 
was  situated  on  2 peaks  of  a steep  mountain. 
Augustus  nearly  lost  his  life  in  reducing  this  place, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  fought  against  him  with 
the  most  desperate  courage. 

Mevanla  (Mcvftnas,  &tis : Beragna\  an  ancient 
city  in  the  interior  of  LTmbria  on  the  river  Tinea, 
was  situated  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Ancona  in 
a very  fertile  country,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  beautiful  white  oxen.  It  was  a strongly 
fortified  place,  though  its  walls  were  built  only  of 
brick.  According  to  some  accounts  Propertius  was 
a native  of  this  place. 

Mezentius  (Meo^rios),  king  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians or  Etruscans,  at  Caere  or  Agylla,  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  cruelty, 
and  took  refuge  with  Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutu- 
lians,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  war  against  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojans.  Mezentius  and  his  son  Lausus 
were  slain  in  battle  by  Aeneas.  This  is  the  ac- 
count of  Virgil.  Livy  and  Dionysius,  however, 
say  nothing  about  the  expulsion  of  Mezentius  from 
Caere,  but  represent  him  as  an  ally  of  Tumus,  and 
relate  that  Aeneas  disappeared  during  the  battle 
against  the  Rutulians  and  Etruscans  at  Lanuvium. 
Dionysius  adds,  that  Ascanius  was  besieged  by 
Mezentius  and  Lausus  ; that  the  besieged  in  a 
sally  by  night  slew  Lausus,  and  then  concluded  a 
peace  with  Mezentius,  who  from  henceforth  con- 
tinued to  he  their  ally. 

Hicipsa  (Miatyaj),  king  of  Numidia,  the  eldest 
of  the  sons  of  Masiniiso.  After  the  death  of  the 
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letter  (ac.  148),  the  sovereign  power  wns  divided 
by  Scipio  between  Mieipsa  and  hi*  two  brothers, 
Guhissa  and  Mastonabal,  in  *nch  a manner  that 
the  possession  of  Crete,  the  capital  of  Numidia, 
together  with  the  financial  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  fell  to  the  share  of  Micipsa.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  before  the  death  of  both  his  brothers 
left  him  in  possession  of  the  undivided  sovereignty 
of  Nnmidia,  which  he  held  from  that  time  without 
interruption  till  hin  death.  He  died  in  118,  leav- 
ing the  kingdom  to  his  2 sons,  Adherbal  and 
Hiempsal,  and  their  adopted  brother  Jugurtha. 

Micon  (Mbfw*'),  of  Athens,  son  of  Phanochus, 
was  a very  distinguished  painter  and  statuary, 
contemporary  with  Polygnotus,  about  b.c.  460. 

KidaSum  ( M«5d*«ov),  a city  of  Phrygia  Epicte- 
tus, between  I>orylaeum  and  Pessinus  ; the  place 
where  Sextus  Pompeius  was  captured  by  the 
troops  of  Antony,  ii.  c.  36. 

Midas  (M<8a$),  son  of  Gordius  and  Cybele,  is 
said  to  have  been  a wealthy  but  effeminate  king 
of  Phrygia,  a pupil  of  Orpheus,  and  a great  patron 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  His  wealth  is  alluded 
to  in  a story  connected  with  his  childhood,  for  it  is 
said  that  while  a child,  ants  carried  grains  of  wheat 
into  his  mouth,  to  indicate  that  one  day  he  should 
be  the  richest  of  all  mortals.  Midas  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks,  and 
was  represented  with  the  ears  of  a satyr,  which 
were  afterwards  lengthened  into  the  e.'irs  of  an 
ass.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Ancyra, 
and  as  king  of  Phrygia  he  is  called  Rerecyntkius 
keros  (Ov.  A lei.  xi.  1 06 ).  There  are  several  stories 
connected  with  Midas,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  celebrated.  1.  Silenus,  the  companion 
and  teacher  of  Dionysus  had  gone  astray  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  was  caught  by  country 
people  in  the  rose  gardens  of  Midas.  He  was 
bound  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  led  before  the 
king.  These  gardens  were  in  Macedonia,  near 
Mount  Bermion  or  Bromion.  where  Midas  was  king 
of  the  Briges,  with  whom  he  afterwards  emigrated  to 
Asia,  where  their  name  was  changed  into  Phryges. 
Midas  received  Silenus  kindly  ; and,  after  treating 
him  with  hospitality,  he  led  him  back  to  Dionysus, 
who  allowed  M idas  to  ask  a favour  of  him.  Midas  in 
his  folly  desired  that  all  things  which  he  touched 
should  be  changed  into  gold.  The  request  was 
granted  ; but  as  even  the  food  which  he  touched 
became  gold,  he  implored  the  god  to  take  bis 
favour  back.  Dionysus  accordingly  ordered  him 
to  bathe  in  the  source  of  Pactolus  near  Mount 
Tmolus.  This  bath  saved  Midas,  but  the  river 
from  that  time  had  an  abundance  of  gold  in  its 
sand — 2.  Midas,  who  was  himself  related  to  the 
race  of  Satyrs,  once  had  a visit  from  a Satyr,  who 
indulged  in  all  kinds  of  jokes  at  the  king's  ex- 
pence. Thereupon  Midas  mixed  wine  in  a well ; 
and  when  the  Satyr  had  drunk  of  it,  he  fell  asleep 
and  was  caught.  This  well  of  Midas  wns  at  dif- 
ferent times  assigned  to  different  localities.  Xeno- 
hon  {Ana b.  i.  2.  § 13)  places  it  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  of  Tbymbrium  and  Tyraeum,  and  Pausanias 
at  Ancyra. — 3.  Once  when  Pan  and  Apollo  were 
engaged  in  a musical  contest  on  the  Ante  and  lyre, 
Midas  was  chosen  to  decide  between  them.  The 
ing  decided  in  favour  of  Pan,  whereupon  Apollo 
changed  his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass.  Midas 
contrived  to  conceal  them  under  his  Phrygian  cap, 
but  the  servant  who  used  to  cut  his  hair  discovered  j 
them.  The  secret  so  much  harassed  this  man,  | 
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! that  as  he  could  not  betray  it  to  a human  being, 
he  dug  a hole  in  the  earth,  and  whispered  into  it, 
u King  Midas  has  ass’s  ears.”  He  then  filled  the 
hole  up  again,  and  bis  heart  was  released.  But  on 
the  same  spot  a reed  grew  up,  which  in  its  whis- 
pers betrayed  the  secret.  Midas  is  said  to  have 
killed  himself  by  drinking  the  blood  of  an  ox. 

Mid&a  or  Midha  (Mi'Scut,  M<5ea:  MiSed-njv),  a 
town  in  Argolis,  of  uncertain  site,  is  said  to  hare 
been  originally  called  Pempolis,  because  it  had 
been  fortified  by  Perseus.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Argives. 

Midianltae.  [Madianitas]. 

MIdlaa  ( MeiUfar),  an  Athenian  of  wealth  and 
influence,  was  a violent  enemy  of  Demosthenes, 
the  orator.  In  b.  c.  354  Mid  ins  assaulted  De- 
mosthenes when  he  was  discharging  the  duties  of 
Choregus,  during  the  celebration  of  the  great  Dio- 
nysin.  Demosthenes  brought  an  accusation  against 
Midias ; but  the  speech,  which  ho  wrote  for  the 
occasion,  and  which  is  extant,  was  never  published, 
since  Demosthenes  dropped  the  accusation,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  receiving  the  stun  of  30  minae. 

Mieza  (Miefa:  Mi«$>«/j),  a town  of  Macedonia 
in  Emathia,  S.W.  of  PellsL,  and  not  tar  from  the 
frontiers  of  Thessaly. 

MH&nlon  (MtiA avfrsv),  son  of  Amphidamas, 
and  husband  of  Atalanta.  For  details,  sec  A TA- 
LA NT  A. 

Miletopolia  (MiAsp-dxoAis : Mmkalick,  or  /£»- 
mamli  ? Ru.),  a dty  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Rhyndacus  and 
Macestus,  and  somewhat  E.  of  the  lake  which 
was  named  after  it,  Lacus  Miletopolitis  (MiAij- 
rowofuns  Kifanj ; Lake  of  Marti yas).  This  lake, 
which  wns  also  called  Artynia,  lie*  some  miles 
W.  of  the  Urger  lake  of  Apollonia  ( Abmlliomie ). 

Miletopolia.  [Borysthknrs]. 

Miletus  (MIAtjtos),  son  of  Apollo  and  Aria  of 
Crete.  Being  beloved  by  Minos  and  Sarpedoo,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  latter,  and  fled  from  Minos 
to  Asia,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Miletus.  Ovid 
{Met.  ix.  442)  calls  him  a son  of  Apollo  and  Dcionr, 
and  hence  Deionides. 

MllStu B ( M (Arp- os,  Dor.  MlAaros : MiAif<nof,and 
on  inscriptions,  M«A Milesius),  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  belonged  terri- 
torially to  Curia  and  politically  to  Ionia,  being 
the  S.-most  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy. It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a Carian 
city  ; and  one  of  its  early  names,  Lelegeu,  is 
a sign  that  the  Leleges  also  formed  a part  of 
its  population.  Its  first  Greek  colonists  were 
said  to  have  been  Cretans  who  were  expelled 
by  Minos  ; the  next  were  led  to  it  by  Neleus 
at  the  time  of  the  so-called  Ionic  migration.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  the  mythical  leader  of 
the  Cretan  colonists,  Miletus : it  was  also  called 
Pityusa  (Ilrruownx),  and  Anaetoria  (’Areurropta). 
The  city  stood  upon  the  S.  headland  of  the  Sinus 
Latmicus,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maeandcr, 
and  possessed  4 distinct  harbours,  protected  by  a 
group  of  islets,  called  Lade,  Dromiscus,  and  Perne. 
The  city  wall  enclosed  two  distinct  towns,  called 
the  outer  and  the  inner  ; the  latter,  which  was 
also  called  Old  Miletus,  stood  upon  an  eminence 
overhanging  the  sea,  and  was  of  great  strength. 
Its  territory  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Mae- 
ander,  as  far  apparently  as  the  promontories  of 
Mycale  on  the  N.  and  Posidium  on  the  S.  It 
was  rich  in  flocks ; and  the  city  was  celebrated 
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for  it*  woollen  fabric*,  the  MUesia  fellcra.  At  a 
very  early  period  it  became  a great  maritime  state, 
extending  its  commerce  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  even  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 
but  more  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  Buxine, 
along  the  shore  of  which  the  Milesians  planted 
several  important  colonies,  such  as  Cyricus,  Sinope, 
Abydos,  Istropolis,  Tomi,  Olbia  or  Borya  then  es, 
Apollonia,  Odessus,  and  P.vnticapaeum.  Nau- 
cratis  in  Kgypt  was  also  a colony  of  Miletus.  It 
also  occupies  a high  place  in  the  early  history 
of  Greek  literature,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  phi- 
losophers Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Anaxime- 
nes, and  of  the  historians  Cadmus  and  Heca- 
tacus.  After  the  rise  of  the  Lydian  monarchy, 
Miletus,  by  its  naval  strength,  resisted  the  attacks 
of  Alyattes  and  Sadynttes  for  1 1 years,  hot  fell  be- 
fore Croesus,  whose  success  may  perhaps  be  ascribed 
to  the  intestine  factions  whidi  for  a long  period 
weakened  the  city.  With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  it  was 
conquered  by  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  in 
B.  c.  557  ; and  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians 
it  still  retained  its  prosperity  till  the  great  Ionian 
revolt,  of  which  Miletus  was  the  centre  [Arista- 
gor  as,  Histiari's],  and  after  the  suppression  of 
which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Peraians  (a.  c. 
494).  It  recovered  sufficient  importance  to  oppose 
a vain  resistance  to  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
brought  upon  it  a second  ruin.  Under  the  Roman 
empire  it  still  appears  as  n place  of  some  conse- 
quence, until  its  final  destruction  by  the  Turks. 
— Its  ruins  are  difficult  to  discover,  on  account  of 
the  great  change  made  in  the  coast  by  the  river 
Maeander.  (Maxander.]  They  are  usually 
supposed  to  be  those  at  the  wretched  village  of 
PalatiOy  on  the  $.  bank  of  the  Mcndere) i,  a little 
above  its  present  mouth  ; but  Forbiger  has  shown 
that  these  are  more  probably  the  ruins  of  MrtJS, 
and  that  those  of  Miletus  are  buried  in  a lake, 
formed  by  the  Atmdereh  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Latmus. 

Mlllchus,  a Phoenician  god,  represented  as  the 
son  of  a satyr  and  of  the  nymph  Myrice,  and  with 
boms  on  his  bead.  (SiL  Ital.  iii.  103.) 

Mlllchus  a small  river  in  Achnia, 

which  flowed  by  the  town  of  Patrae,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  Amilicktts  (*A 
KtX°*)  on  account  of  the  human  victims  sacrificed 
on  its  banks  to  Artemis. 

Milo  or  Milon  (MlAwv).  L Of  Crotona,  son  of 
Diotmuis,  an  Athlete,  famous  for  his  extraordinary 
bodily  strength.  He  was  6 times  victor  in  wrestling 
at  the  Olympic  games,  and  as  often  at  the  Py- 
thian ; but  having  entered  the  lists  at  Olympia  a 
7th  time,  he  was  worsted  by  the  superior  agility 
of  his  adversary.  By  these  successes  ho  obtained 
great  distinction  among  his  countrymen,  so  that  he 
was  even  appointed  to  command  the  army  which 
defeated  the  Sybarites,  b.  c.511.  Many  stories 
are  related  by  ancient  writers  of  Milo’s  extraordi- 
nary feats  of  strength  ; such  as  his  carrying  a 
heifer  of  four  years  old  on  his  shoulders  through 
the  stadium  at  Olympia,  and  afterwards  eating 
the  whole  of  it  in  a single  day.  The  mode  of  his 
death  is  thus  related  : as  he  was  passing  through 
a forest  when  enfeebled  by  age,  he  saw  the  trunk 
of  a tree  which  had  been  partially  split  open  by 
woodcutters,  and  attempted  to  rend  it  further,  but 
the  wood  dosed  upon  his  hands,  and  thus  held 
him  fast,  in  which  state  he  was  attacked  and  de- 
voured by  wolves.— 2.  A general  in  the  service 
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of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  who  sent  him  forward 
with  a body  of  troops  to  gnmson  the  citadel  of 
Tarentnm,  previous  to  his  own  arrival  in  Italy. 
When  Pyrrhus  finally  quitted  that  country  and 
withdrew  into  Epirus,  he  still  left  Milo  in  chaige 
of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  together  with  his  son 
Helenus.— - 3.  T.  Ann  Tub  Milo  Papinianus,  was 
the  son  of  C.  Papius  Celsus  and  Annia,  and  was 
adopted  by  his  maternal  grandfather  T.  Annius 
Luacus.  He  was  born  at  Lonuviura,  of  which  place 
he  was  in  B.  c.  53  dictator  or  chief  magistrate.  M ilo 
was  a man  of  a daring  and  unscrupulous  character  ; 
and  as  he  was  deeply  in  debt,  be  resolved  to  ob- 
tain a wealthy  province.  For  this  purpose  he 
connected  himself  with  the  aristocracy.  As  tribune 
of  the  pleba,  b.  c.  57,  be  took  an  active  part  in 
obtaining  Cicero’s  recall  from  exile,  and  from  this 
time  he  carried  sn  a fierce  and  memorable  contest 
with  P.  Clodius.  In  53  Milo  was  candidate  for 
the  consulship,  and  Clodius  for  the  praetorship  of 
the  ensuing  year.  Each  of  the  candidates  kept  a 
gang  of  gladiators,  and  there  were  frequent  combats 
between  the  rival  ruffians  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
At  length,  on  the  20th  of  January,  52,  Milo  and 
Clodius  met  apparently  by  accident  at  Bovillao  on 
the  Appian  road.  An  affray  ensued  between  their 
followers,  in  which  Clodius  was  slain.  At  Rome 
such  tumults  followed  upon  the  burial  of  Clodius, 
that  Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul  in  order  to 
restore  order  to  the  state.  Pompey  immediately 
brought  forward  various  laws  in  connection  with 
the  late  disturbances.  As  soon  as  these  were 
passed,  Milo  was  formally  accused.  All  Pompey’s 
influence  was  directed  against  him ; but  Milo  was 
not  without  hope,  since  the  higher  aristocracy, 
from  jealousy  of  Pompey,  supported  him,  and 
Cicero  undertook  his  defence.  HU  trial  opened 
on  the  4th  of  April,  52.  He  was  impeached  on 
3 counts — de  Fi,  de  Ambitu , or  bribery,  and  de 
Sodalitiis,  or  illegal  interference  with  the  freedom  of 
elections.  L.  Domitrus  Ahenobarbus,  a consular, 
was  appointed  quaes  itor  by  a special  law  of  Pom- 
pey’a,  and  all  Rome  and  thousands  of  spectators 
from  Italy  thronged  the  forum  and  its  avenues. 
But  Milo's  chances  of  acquittal  were  wholly  marred 
by  the  virulence  of  his  adversaries,  who  insulted 
and  obstructed  the  witnesses,  the  process,  and 
the  conductors  of  the  defence.  Pompey  availed 
himself  of  these  disorders  to  line  the  forum  and  its 
encompassing  hills  with  soldiers.  Cicero  was  in- 
timidated, and  Milo  was  condemned.  Had  he  even 
been  acquitted  on  the  1st  count,  de  Vi,  the  two 
other  charges  of  bribery  and  conspiracy  awaited 
him.  He  therefore  went  into  exile.  Cicero,  who 
could  not  deliver,  re-wrote  and  expanded  the  de- 
fence of  Milo — the  extant  oration  — and  sent  it 
to  him  at  Marseilles.  Milo  remarked, 44  I am  glad 
this  was  not  spoken,  since  I must  have  been  ac- 
quitted, and  then  had  never  known  the  delicate 
flavour  of  these  Marseillea-mullets.”  Caesar  re- 
fused to  recall  Milo  from  exile  in  49,  when  he 
permitted  many  of  the  other  exiles  to  return.  In 
the  following  year  (48)  M.  Caelius,  the  praetor, 
had,  during  Caesar's  absence,  promulgated  a bill 
for  the  adjustment  of  debts.  Needing  desperate 
allies,  Caelius  accordingly  invited  Milo  to  Italy, 
as  the  fittest  tool  for  his  purposes.  At  the  head 
of  a band  of  criminals  and  nm-away  slaves,  Milo 
appeared  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  but  was  opposed  by 
the  praetor  Q.  Pedius,  and  slain  under  the  walls 
of  an  obscure  fort  in  the  district  of  Thurii.  Milo, 
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in  57,  married  Fausta,  a daughter  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  She  proved  a faithless  wife,  and  Sallust, 
the  historian,  was  soundly  scourged  by  Milo  for 
an  intrigue  with  her. 

MiltftLdes  (MtATjd$Tjr).  1.  Son  of  Cypselus, 
was  a man  of  considerable  distinction  in  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Pisistratus.  The  Dolonciana,  a Thra- 
cian tribe  dwelling  in  the  Chereonesus,  being  hard 
pressed  in  war  by  the  Absinthians,  applied  to  the 
Delphic  oracle  for  advice,  and  were  directed  to 
admit  a colony  led  by  the  man  who  should  be  the 
first  to  entertain  them  after  they  left  the  temple. 
This  was  Miltiades,  who,  eager  to  escape  from  the 
rule  of  Pisistratus,  gladly  took  the  lead  of  a colony 
under  the  sanction  of  the  oracle,  and  became 
tyrant  of  the  Chereonesus,  which  he  fortified  by  a 
wall  built  across  its  isthmus.  In  a war  with  the 
people  of  Lampsacus  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
was  set  at  liberty  on  the  demand  of  Croesus.  He 
died  without  leaving  any  children,  and  his  sove- 
reignty passed  into  the  hands  of  Stesagoras,  the  son 
of  his  half-brother  Cimon.  Sacrifices  and  games 
were  instituted  in  his  honour,  in  which  no  Lamp- 
sacene  was  suffered  to  take  part.  —2.  Son  of  Cimon 
nnd  brother  of  Stesagoras,  became  tyrant  of  the 
Chereonesus  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  being  sent 
out  by  Pisistratus  from  Athens  to  take  possession 
of  the  vacant  inheritance.  By  a stratagem  he  got 
the  chief  men  of  the  Chereonesus  into  his  power 
and  threw  them  into  prison,  and  took  a force  of 
mercenaries  into  his  pay.  In  order  to  strengthen 
his  position  still  more,  he  married  Hegesipyla,  the 
daughter  of  a Thracian  prince  named  Olorus.  He 
joined  Dariu9  Hystaspis  on  his  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  and  was  left  with  tne  other  Greeks 
in  charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  When 
the  appointed  time  had  expired,  and  Darius  had 
not  returned,  Miltiades  recommended  the  Greeks 
to  destroy  the  bridge  and  leave  Darius  to  his  fate. , 
Some  time  after  the  expedition  of  Darius  an  inroad 
of  the  Scythians  drove  Miltiades  from  his  posses- 
sions ; but  after  the  enemy  had  retired  the  Dolon- 
cians brought  him  back.  It  appears  to  have  been 
between  this  period  and  his  withdrawal  to  Athens, 
that  Miltiades  conquered  and  expelled  the  Peias- 
gian  inhabitants  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  and  sub- 
jected the  islands  to  the  dominion  of  Attica. 
Lemnos  and  Imbros  belonged  to  the  Persian  do- 
minions ; and  it  is  probable  that  this  encroach- 
ment on  the  Pereinn  possessions  was  the  cause 
which  drew  upon  Miltiades  the  hostility  of  Darius, 
and  led  him  to  fly  from  the  Chereonesus,  when  the 
Phoenician  fleet  approached,  after  the  subjugation 
of  Ionia.  Miltiades  reached  Athens  in  safety,  but 
his  eldest  son  Metiochus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians.  At  Athens  Miltiades  was  arraigned,  as 
being  amenable  to  the  penalties  enacted  against 
tyranny,  but  was  acquitted.  When  Attica  was 
threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Persians  under 
Datis  and  Artnphemes,  Miltiades  was  chosen  one 
of  the  ten  generals.  Miltiades  by  his  arguments 
induced  the  polemarch  Callimachus  to  give  the 
casting  vote  in  favour  of  risking  a battle  with  the 
enemy,  the  opinions  of  the  ten  generals  being 
equally  divided.  Miltiades  waited  till  his  turn 
came,  and  then  drew  his  army  up  in  battle  array 
on  the  ever  memorable  field  of  Marathon.  [Ma- 
rathon.] After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  Mil- 
tindes  endeavoured  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  mea- 
sures of  retaliation,  and  induced  them  to  entrust  to  | 
him  an  armament  of  70  ships,  without  knowing  the  | 
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purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  island  of  Paros,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gratifying  a private  enmity.  His  attacks, 
however,  were  unsuccessful ; and  after  receiving  a 
dangerous  hurt  in  the  leg,  while  penetrating  into  a 
sacred  enclosure  on  some  superstitious  errand,  be 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  return  to 
Athens,  where  he  was  impeached  by  Xanthippus 
for  having  deceived  the  people.  His  wound  had 
turned  into  a gangrene,  and  being  unable  to  plead 
his  cause  in  person,  he  was  brought  into  court  on 
a couch,  his  brother  Tisagoras  conducting  his  de- 
fence for  him.  He  was  condemned ; but  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  to  the  state  the  penalty  was 
commuted  to  a fine  of  50  talents,  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  of  the  armament.  Being  unable  to  pay 
this,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  not  long 
after  died  of  his  wound.  The  fine  was  subsequently 
paid  by  his  son  Cimon. 

Milvius  Pons.  [Roma.] 

Hildas  ( ri  MiKvat : MtAuai,  Milyae),  was  origi- 
nally the  name  of  all  Lvcia ; but  it  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  high  table  land  in  the  N.  of  Lyda, 
between  the  Cadmus  and  the  Taurus,  and  extend- 
ing considerably  into  Piaidia.  Its  people  seem  to 
have  been  the  descendants  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Lycia.  It  contained  a city  of  the  same 
name.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
the  Romans  gave  it  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergaraus, 
but  its  real  government  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  Pisidian  princes. 

Mimallon  (Mi/xaAAwv),  the  Macedonian  nnroe 
of  the  Bacchantes,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Bac- 
chic Amazons.  Ovid  (Ars  Am.  i.  541)  uses  the 
form  Mimallonides. 

Mimas  (M<'/*as),  a giant,  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Ares,  or  by  Zeus,  with  a flash  of  light- 
ning. The  island  of  Prochyte,  near  Sicily,  was 
believed  to  rest  upon  his  body. 

Mimnermus  (Mlpvtpfxos),  a celebrated  elegise 
poet,  was  generally  called  a Colophonian,  but  was 
properly  a native  of  Smyrna,  and  was  descended 
from  those  Colophonians  who  reconquered  Smyrna 
from  the  Aeolians.  He  flourished  from  about 
b.  c.  634  to  600.  He  was  a contemporary  of 
Solon,  who,  in  on  extant  fragment  of  one  of  his 
poems,  addresses  him  as  still  living.  Only  a 
few  fragments  of  the  compositions  of  Mimnermus 
have  come  down  to  us.  They  belong  chiefly  to 
a poem  entitled  Aranno,  and  are  addressed  to  the 
flute-player  of  that  name.  The  compositions  of 
Mimnermus  form  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  elegiac 
poetry.  Before  his  time  the  elegy  had  been  de- 
voted chiefly  either  to  warlike  or  national,  or  ,lo 
convivial  and  joyous  subjects.  Archilochus  had, 
indeed,  occasionally  employed  the  elegy  for  strains 
of  lamentation,  but  Mimnermus  was  the  first  who 
systematically  made  it  the  vehicle  for  piaintire, 
mournful,  and  erotic  strains.  The  instability  of 
human  happiness,  the  helplessness  of  man,  the 
cares  and  miseries  to  which  life  is  exposed,  the 
brief  season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  himself  in,  the 
wretchedness  of  old  nge,  arc  plaintively  dwelt 
upon  by  him,  while  love  is  held  up  as  the  only 
consolation  that  men  possess,  life  not  being  worth 
having  when  it  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed.  The 
latter  topic  was  most  frequently  dwelt  upon,  and 
as  an  erotic  poet  he  was  held  in  high  estimation  in 
antiquity.  (Hor.  Epist  ii.2. 100.)  The  fragments 
arc  published  separately  by  Bach,  Lips.  1826. 

Mlnaei  (Mircuoi),  one  of  the  chief  peoples  of 
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. I’oly  mil  in,  the  Muse  of  the  Suhlhne  Ilvmn, 
( From  u Statue  in  the  Louvre.)  Pace  400. 


6.  Erato,  the  Muse  of  Erotic  Poetry. 
(From  a Statue  in  the  Vatican.)  l*ucc  400. 


8.  Crania,  the  Muse  of  Astronomy. 
(From  a Statue  now  in  Sweden.)  Page  400. 


9.  Callio|ie,  the  Muse  of  Epic  Poetry. 
(From  a Statue  in  the  Vatican.)  Pace  400. 


Niobe  and  her  Children. 


(Vlaeonti,  Mus.  Pio  Clem.,  vol.  4,  tav.  17.  , Pa«e  482.  See  illustrations  opposite  p.  404. 
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Arabia,  dwelt  on  the  W.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix, 
and  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  carried 
on  a large  trade  in  spices,  incense,  and  the  other 
products  of  the  land. 

Minas  Sabbitha  (MttVa*  2a€ar6d),  a fort  in 
Babylonia,  built  in  the  time  of  the  later  Roman 
empire,  on  the  site  of  Seleucia,  which  the  Romans 
had  destroyed. 

Minclus  (Mindo),  a river  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  flows  through  the  lake  Benacus  ( L-u/o  di 
Garda),  and  falls  into  the  Po,  a little  below  Mantua. 

Min  dims  (MtVdopor),  a Lacedaemonian,  suc- 
ceeded Astyochus  in  the  command  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian fleet,  0.  c.  4 1 1 . lie  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  battle  by  the  Athenians  near  Cyzicus  in  the 
following  year. 

Minerva,  called  Athena  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Greek  goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article. 
[Athkna.]  Minerva  was  one  of  the  great  Ro- 
man divinities.  Her  name  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  root  as  mens;  and  she  is  accordingly  the 
thinking,  calculating,  and  inventive  power  per- 
sonified. Jupiter  was  the  1st,  Juno  the  2nd,  and 
Minerva  the  3rd  in  the  number  of  the  Capitoline 
divinities.  Tarqnin,  the  son  of  Dcraaratus,  was 
believed  to  have  united  the  3 divinities  in  one 
common  temple,  and  hence,  when  repasts  were 
prepared  for  the  gods,  these  3 always  went  toge- 
ther. She  was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  is 
said  to  have  sometimes  wielded  the  thunderbolts  of 
her  father.  As  Minerva  was  a virgin  divinity, 
and  her  father  the  supreme  god,  the  Romans  easily 
identified  her  with  the  Greek  Athena,  and  accord- 
ingly all  the  attributes  of  Athena  were  gradually 
transferred  to  the  Roman  Minerva.  But  we  con- 
fine ourselves  at  present  to  those  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  goddess.  Being  a maiden 
goddess,  her  sacrifices  consisted  of  calves  which 
had  not  borne  the  yoke.  She  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented numbers ; and  it  is  added  that  the  law 
respecting  the  driving  in  of  the  annual  nail  was 
for  this  reason  attached  to  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
She  was  worshipped  as  the  patroness  of  all  the 
arts  and  trades,  and  at  her  festival  she  was  parti- 
cularly invoked  by  all  who  desired  to  distinguish 
themselves  in  any  art  or  craft,  such  as  painting, 
poetry,  the  art  of  teaching,  medicine,  dyeing,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  the  like.  This  character  of  the 
goddess  may  bo  perceived  also  from  the  proverbs 
44  to  do  a thing  pingui  Minerva i.  e.  to  do  a thing 
in  an  awkward  or  clumsy  manner ; and  sus  Mi- 
nervam,  of  a stupid  person  who  presumed  to  set 
right  an  intelligent  one.  Minerva,  however,  was 
the  patroness,  not  only  of  females,  on  whom  she 
conferred  skill  in  sewing,  spinning,  weaving*  Ac., 
but  she  also  guided  men  in  the  dangers  of  war, 
where  victory  is  gained  by  cunning,  prudence, 
courage,  and  perseverance.  Hence  she  was  repre- 
sented with  a helmet,  shield,  and  a coat  of  mail ; 
and  the  booty  made  in  war  was  frequently  dedi- 
cated to  her.  Minerva  was  further  believed  to  be 
the  inventor  of  musical  instruments,  especially 
wind  instruments,  the  use  of  which  was  very  Im- 
portant in  religions  worship,  and  which  were  ac- 
cordingly subjected  to  a sort  of  purification  every 
year  on  the  last  day  of  the  festival  of  Minerva. 
This  festival  lasted  5 days,  from  the  19th  to  the 
23rd  of  March,  and  was  called  Qmmjuatru *,  because 
it  began  on  the  5th  day  after  the  ides  of  the  month. 
This  number  of  days  was  not  accidental,  for  we 
are  told  that  the  number  5 was  sacred  to  Minerva. 
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The  most  ancient  temple  of  Minerva  at  Rome  was 
probably  that  on  the  Capitol ; another  existed  on  the 
Aventine ; and  she  had  a chapel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caelian  hill,  where  she  bore  the  surname  of  Capta. 

Minervae  An  or  Minervlum  (Castro),  a hill 
on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  where  Aeneas  is  said  to 
have  landed. 

Minervae  PromontSrium  ( Punta  della  Campa- 
nella  or  della  Minerva ),  a rocky  promontory  in 
Campania,  running  out  a long  way  into  the  sea,  6 
miles  S.E.  of  Surrentum,  on  whose  summit  was  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ulysses,  and  which  was  still  standing  in 
the  time  of  Seneca.  Here  the  Sirens  ore  reported 
to  have  dwelt.  The  Greeks  regarded  it  os  the 
N.W.  boundary  of  Oenotria. 

Mlnlo  (M it f none),  a small  river  in  Etruria, 
which  rises  near  Satrium,  and  falls  into  the  Tyr- 
rhene sea  between  Graviscae  and  Centura  Celine. 

Minina  (Mtnko),  a river  in  the  N.W.  of  Spain, 
rises  in  the  Cantabrian  mountains  in  the  N.  of 
Gallaecia,  and  falls  into  the  ocean.  It  was  also 
called  Baenis,  and  derived  its  name  of  Minius 
from  the  minium  or  vermilion  carried  down  by  its 
waters. 

Minoa  (Mivwa).  1.  A small  island  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Megaris,  and  opposite  a pro- 
montory of  the  same  name,  was  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a bridge,  and  fanned,  with  the  pro- 
montory, the  harbour  of  Nisaea.  [See  p.  429.] 

— 2.  A town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Laconia,  and  on 
a promontory  of  the  same  name,  N.E.  of  Epidau- 
rus  Limera.—  3.  A town  on  the  W.  port  of  the 
N.  coast  of  Crete,  between  the  promontories  Dre- 
panum  and  Psacum.  — 4.  A town  on  the  E.  part 
of  the  N.  coast  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Lyetus,  and  situated  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  island.— 5.  A town  in  Sicily.  See  Hxraclea 
Minoa. 

Minos  (MiVwt),  1.  Son  of  Zeus  and  Europa, 
brother  of  Rhadamanthus,  was  the  king  nnd  legis- 
lator of  Crete.  After  his  death  he  became  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  shades  in  Hades.  He  was  the 
father  of  Deucalion  nnd  Ariadne  ; and,  according 
to  Apollodorus,  the  brother  of  Sarpedon.  Some 
traditions  relate  that  Minos  married  I tone,  daugh- 
ter of  Lyctius.  by  whom  he  had  a son,  Lycastus, 
and  that  the  latter  became,  by  Ida,  the  daughter 
of  Corybas,  the  father  of  another  Minos.  But  it 
should  be  observed,  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  know 
only  of  one  Minos,  the  ruler  of  Cnossus,  and  the 
son  and  friend  of  Zeus  ; and  that  they  relate  nearly 
the  same  things  about  him  which  later  traditions 
assign  to  a second  Minos,  the  grandson  of  the 
former.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  other  mythical 
traditions,  a rationalistic  criticism  attempted  to 
solve  contradictions  and  difficulties  in  the  stories 
about  a person,  by  assuming  that  the  contradictory 
accounts  must  refer  to  two  different  personages. 

— 2.  Grandson  of  the  fanner,  and  a son  of  Ly- 
castus and  Ida,  was  likewise  a king  and  law- 
giver of  Crete.  He  is  described  as  the  husband  of 
Pasipha£,  a daughter  of  Helios  ; and  as  the  father 
of  Catreus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus,  Androgeus,  Acalle, 
Xenodice,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  After  the  death 
of  Asterius.  Minos  aimed  at  the  supremacy  of 
Crete,  and  declared  that  it  was  destined  to  him  by 
the  gods  ; in  proof  of  which,  he  asserted  that  the 
gods  always  answered  his  prayers.  Accordingly, 
as  he  was  offering  up  a sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  he 
prayed  that  a bull  might  come  forth  from  the  sea. 
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and  promised  to  sacriiice  the  animaL  The  bull 
appeared,  and  Minos  became  king  of  Crete. 
(Others  say  that  Minos  disputed  the  government 
with  his  brother,  Sarpedon,  and  conquered.)  But 
Minos,  who  admired  the  beauty  of  the  bull,  did 
not  sacrifice  him,  and  substituted  another  in  his 
place.  Poseidon  therefore  rendered  the  bull  furious, 
nnd  made  Pasiphafe’  conceive  a passion  for  the 
animal.  Daedalus  enabled  Pasiphae  to  gratify 
her  passion,  and  she  became  by  the  bull  the 
mother  of  the  Minotaurus,  a monster  with  a 
human  body  and  a bull's  head,  or,  according  to 
others,  with  a bull's  body  and  a human  head. 
The  monster  was  kept  in  the  labyrinth  at  Cnossus, 
constructed  by  Daedalus.  Daedalus  fled  from 
Crete  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Minos  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Sicily.  Minos  followed  him  to  Sicily, 
and  was  there  slain  by  Cocalus  and  his  daughters. 
— Minos  is  further  said  to  have  divided  Crete  into 
3 parts,  and  to  have  ruled  9 years.  The  Cretans 
traced  their  legal  and  political  institutions  to 
Minos.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  in  the 
art  of  lawgiving  by  Zeus  himself ; and  the  Spartan, 
Lycurgus,  was  believed  to  have  taken  the  legis- 
lation of  Minos  as  his  model.  In  his  time  Crete 
was  a powerful  maritime  state  ; and  Minos  not 
only  checked  the  piratical  pursuits  of  his  contem- 
poraries, but  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek 
islands  of  the  Aegean.  The  most  ancient  legends 
describe  Minos  as  a just  and  wise  law-giver, 
whereas  the  later  accounts  represent  him  as  an 
unjust  and  cruel  tyrant.  In  order  to  avenge  the 
wrong  done  to  his  son  Androgcus  [Androgsus] 
at  Athens,  he  made  war  against  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians.  He  subdued  Megara,  and  com- 
pelled the  Athenians  either  every  year  or  every  9 
years,  to  send  him  as  a tribute  7 youths  and  7 
maidens,  who  wero  devoured  in  the  labyrinth  by 
the  Minotaurus.  The  monster  was  slain  by 
Theseus. 

Minotaurus.  [Minos.] 

Mintha  (MiHbj),  a daughter  of  Cocvtus,  beloved 
by  Hades,  was  metamorphosed  by  Demeter  or 
Persephone  into  a plant  called  after  her  mintha , 
or  mint.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pylos  there  was 
a hill  called  after  her,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a 
temple  of  Pluto,  and  a grove  of  Demeter. 

Min  the  (MiVfhj:  Vunuka)y  a mountain  of  Elis 
in  Triphylia,  near  Pylos. 

Mintumae  (Mintumensis : Trajrtta\  an  im- 
portant town  in  Latium,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cam- 
pania, was  situated  on  the  Appia  Via,  and  on 
both  banks  of  the  Liris,  and  near  the  mouth  of 
this  river.  It  was  an  ancient  town  of  the  Ausoncs 
or  Auninci,  but  surrendered  to  the  Homnns  of  its 
own  accord,  and  received  a Roman  colony'  b.c. 
29b*.  It  was  subsequently'  recolonised  by  Julius 
Caesar.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  a grove  sacred 
to  the  nymph  Marica,  and  also  extensive  marshes 
(Paiudts  MijUmntau**\  formed  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  river  Liris,  in  which  Marius  was  taken 
prisoner.  [See  p.  418, a.]  The  neighbourhood  of 
Mintumae  produced  good  wine.  There  are  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct  at  the 
modern  Trajelta. 

Minuci&nus  (MirovKiards).  1*  A Greek  rhe- 
torician, was  a contemporary  of  the  celebrated 
rhetorician  Hermogenes  of  Tarsus  (fl.  a.  D.  170), 
with  whom  he  was  at  variance.  — 2.  An  Athenian, 
the  son  of  N icagoras,  was  also  a Greek  rhetorician, 
and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (a.  d.  260 — 
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268).  He  was  the  author  of  several  rhetorical 
works,  and  a portion  of  his  Tc'x*'*?  ffttropuef)  is  ex- 
tant, and  is  published  in  the  9th  volume  of  Walz's 
RhHortt  flraeci. 

Minucius  Augurinua.  [Auguring*.] 

Mindcius  Basllua.  f Basilic] 

Minucius  Rufus.  1.  ML,  consul  B.C,  221,  when 
he  carried  on  war  against  the  Istrians.  In  217 
he  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus.  The  cautious  policy  of  Fabius  dis- 
pleased Minucius  ; and  accordingly  when  Fabius 
was  called  away  to  Rome,  Minucius  disobeyed 
the  positive  commands  of  the  dictator,  and  risked 
a battle  with  a portion  of  Hannibal's  troops.  He 
was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  a victory  ; in  conse- 
quence of  which  He  became  so  popular  at  Rome, 
that  a bill  was  passed,  giving  him  equal  military 
power  with  the  dictator.  The  Roman  army  was 
now  divided,  and  each  portion  encamped  separately 
under  its  own  general  Anxious  for  distinction, 
Minucius  eagerly  accepted  a battle  which  was  of- 
fered him  by  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated,  and  his 
troops  were  only  saved  from  total  destruction  by 
the  timely  arrival  of  Fabius,  wkh  all  his  forces. 
Thereupon  Minucius  generously  acknowledged  his 
error,  gave  up  his  separate  command,  and  placed 
himself  again  under  the  authority  of  the  dictator. 
He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  following 
year.— 2.  Q..  plebeian  aedile  201,  praetor  200, 
and  consul  197,  when  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Boii  with  success.  In  189  he  was  one  of  the 
10  commissioners  sent  into  Asia  after  the  conquest 
of  Antiochus  the  Great ; and  in  183  he  was  one  of 
the  3 ambassadors  sent  into  Gaul— 3.  M..  praetor 
197-— 4.  M.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  121,  brought 
forward  a bill  to  repeal  the  laws  of  C.  Gracchus. 
This  Marcus  Minucius  and  hit  brother  Quintus 
are  mentioned  as  arbiters  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Genua  and  the  Viturii,  in  a very'  interesting  in- 
scription, which  was  discovered  in  the  year  1506, 
about  10  miles  from  the  modern  city  of  Genoa.— 
5.  Q.,  consul  110,  obtained  Macedonia  as  his 
province,  carried  on  war  with  success  against  the 
barbarians  in  Thrace,  and  triumphed  on  his  return 
to  Rome.  He  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his 
triumph  by  building  the  Porticos  Minucia,  near 
the  Cirrus  Flaminius. 

Minucius  Felix.  [Frlix.] 

Minyae  (Miwcu),  an  ancient  Greek  race,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly.  Iolcos,  in  Thessaly, 
was  one  of  their  most  ancient  seats.  Their  an- 
cestral hero,  Minyas,  is  said  to  have  migrated  from 
Thessaly  into  the  N.  of  Boeotia,  and  there  to  have 
established  the  empire  of  the  Minyae,  with  the  ca- 
pital of  Orchomenos.  [Orchomenos.]  As  the 
greater  part  of  the  Argonauts  were  descended  from 
the  Minyae.  they  are  themselves  called  Minyae.  The 
descendants  of  the  Argonauts  founded  a colony  in 
Lemnos,  called  Minyae.  Thence  they  proceeded 
to  Elk  Triphylia,  and  to  the  island  of  Thera. 

Minyas  (Mu'vav),  son  of  Chryses,  and  the 
ancestral  hero  of  the  race  of  the  Minyae.  The 
accounts  of  his  genealogy  vary  very  much  in  the 
different  traditions,  for  some  call  him  a son  of 
Orchoraeaus  or  Eteocles,  others  of  Poseidon,  A lews. 
Ares,  Sisyphus,  or  Halmus.  He  is  further  called 
the  husband  of  Tritogenia,  Clytodora,  or  Phauo- 
syra.  Orchomenut,  Presboti,  Athamas,  Diochthon- 
das,  Eteoclyniene,  Periclyraene,  Leucippe,  Arsinoe, 
and  Alcathoc  or  Alcithoc,  are  mentioned  as  his 
children.  His  tomb  was  shown  at  Orchomenos 
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in  Boentia.  A daughter  of  Minyms  was  called 
Afinyrias  or  Aline  it  {-Id  it).  (See  Ov.  Met. 

iv.  1.  3*2.) 

Mirobrig-a.  L A town  of  the  Celtic)  in  Lusi- 
tania, on  the  coast  of  the  ocean.  — 2.  A Roman 
municipium  in  the  territory  of  the  Turduli,  in 
Hispania  Baotica,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caesaraugusta. 

Misemim  ( Punta  di  a promontory  in 

Campania,  S.  of  Cumae,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Misenus,  the  companion  and  trumpeter 
of  Aeneas,  who  was  drowned  and  buried  here. 
The  bay  formed  by  this  promontory  was  converted 
by  Augustus  into  an  excellent  harbour,  and  was 
made  the  principal  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on 
the  Tyrrhene  sea.  A town  sprung  up  around  the 
harbour,  and  here  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  usually 
resided.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Misenatcs 
and  Misen eases.  The  Roman  nobles  had  pre- 
viously built  villas  on  the  coast.  Here  was  the 
villa  of  C.  Marius,  which  was  purchased  by  Lu- 
cullus,  and  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  died  at  this  place. 

Misitheus,  the  father-in-law  of  the  emperor 
Gordian  111.,  who  married  his  daughter  Sabinia 
Tranquillina  in  a.  D.  241.  Misitheus  was  a man 
of  learning,  virtue,  and  ability.  lie  was  appointed 
by  his  son-in-law  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  and 
effected  many  important  reforms  in  the  royal 
household.  He  accompanied  Gordian  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Persians,  whom  he  defeated  ; 
but  in  the  course  of  this  war  he  was  cut  off  either 
by  disease,  or  by  the  treachery  of  his  successor 
Philippus,  243. 

Mithras  (M  lOpas),  the  god  of  the  sun  among 
the  Persians.  About  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors his  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome,  and 
thence  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
god  is  commonly  represented  as  a handsome  youth, 
wearing  the  Phrygian  cap  and  attire,  and  kneeling 
on  a bull  which  is  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 
whose  throat  he  is  cutting.  The  bull  is  at  the 
same  time  attacked  by  a dog,  a serpent,  and  a 
scorpion.  This  group  appears  frequently  among 
ancient  works  of  art,  and  a fine  specimen  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum. 

Mithriditea  or  Mithradstes  (MiffpiSdrrir  or 
M<0/>o&<in)s),a  common  name  among  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  derived  from  Mitra  or  Alithra , the  Per- 
sian name  for  the  sun,  and  the  root  da , signifying 
“ to  give."  Mithridates  would  therefore  mean, 
44  given  by  the  sun."  1. 1.  King,  or,  more  properly, 
satrap  of  Pontus,  was  son  of  Ariobarzanes  I.,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ariobamnes  II.,  about  b.  c. 
363.  The  kings  of  Pontus  claimed  to  be  lineally 
descended  from  one  of  the  7 Persians  who  had 
conspired  against  the  Magi,  and  who  was  subse- 
quently established  by  Darius  Hystaspis  in  the 
government  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Euxine  sea.  Very  little  is  known  of  their  history 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire. —2.  II. 
King  of  Pontus  (337 — 302),  succeeded  his  father 
Ariobarzanes  II.,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  in- 
dependent kingdom  of  Pontus.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  he  was  for  a time  subject 
to  Antigonua ; but  during  the  war  between  the 
successors  of  Alexander,  he  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  independence.  He  died  at  the  age  of  84. 
— 3.  III.  King  of  Pontus  (802 — 266),  son  and 
auccessor  of  the  preceding.  He  enlarged  his  pa- 
ternal dominions  by  the  acquisition  of  great  part 
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of  Cappadocia  and  Papblagonia.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Ariobarzanes  III. — 4.  IV. 
King  of  Pontus  (about  240 — 190),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ariobarzanes  III.  He  gave  his  daughter 
Laodice  in  marriage  to  Antiochus  III.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Phamaces  I.  — 5.  V.  King 
of  Pontus  (about  156 — 120),  sumamed  Euer- 
getes,  son  and  successor  of  Phamaces  I.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  kings  of  Pontus  who  nmde  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  whom  he  assisted  in 
the  3rd  Punic  war  and  in  the  war  against  Aristo- 
nicus  (131 — 129).  He  was  assassinated  at  Sinope 
by  a conspiracy  among  his  own  immediate  at- 
tendants.—6.  VI.  King  of  Pontus  (120 — 63), 
sumamed  Eup&tor,  also  Dionysus,  but  more 
commonly  the  Great,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  the  preceding,  and  was  only  1 1 years  old  at 
the  period  of  his  accession.  We  have  very  imper- 
fect information  concerning  the  earlier  yean  of  his 
reign,  and  much  of  what  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  wears  a very  suspicious  aspect.  We  are  told 
that  immediately  on  ascending  the  throne  he  found 
himself  assailed  by  the  designs  of  his  guardians, 
bul  that  he  succeeded  in  eluding  all  their  machina- 
tions, partly  by  displaying  a courage  and  address 
in  warlike  exercises  beyond  his  years,  partly  by 
the  use  of  antidotes  against  poison,  to  which  he 
began  thus  early  to  accustom  himself.  In  order 
to  evade  the  designs  formed  against  his  life,  he 
also  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  hunting,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  remotest  and  most  unfrequented 
regions,  under  pretence  of  pursuing  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  iu 
these  accounts,  it  is  certain  that  when  he  attained 
to  manhood,  be  was  not  only  endowed  with  con- 
summate skill  in  all  martial  exercises,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a bodily  frame  inured  to  all  hardships, 
as  well  os  a spirit  to  breve  every  danger,  but  his 
naturally  vigorous  intellect  had  been  improved  by 
careful  culture.  As  a boy  be  had  been  brought 
up  at  Sinope,  where  he  had  probably  received  the 
elements  of  a Greek  education  ; and  so  powerful 
was  his  memory,  that  he  is  said  to  have  learnt  not 
less  than  25  languages,  and  to  have  been  able  in 
the  dnvs  of  his  greatest  power  to  transact  business 
with  tLe  deputies  of  every  tribe  subject  to  his  rule 
in  their  own  peculiar  dialect.  The  first  steps  of 
his  career  were  marked  by  blood.  He  is  said  to 
have  murdered  his  mother,  to  whom  a share  in 
the  royal  authority  had  been  left  by  Mithridates 
Euergetes  ; and  this  was  followed  by  the  assas- 
sination of  his  brother.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  he  subdued  the  barbarian  tribes  between  the 
Euxine  and  the  confines  of  Armenia,  including 
the  whole  of  Colchis  and  the  province  called  Lesser 
Armenia,  aud  even  extended  his  conquests  beyond 
the  Caucasus.  He  assisted  Palisades,  king  of  the 
Bosporus,  against  the  Sarmatiana  and  Roxolani, 
and  rendered  the  whole  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
tributary  to  his  kingdom.  After  the  death  of 
Parisades,  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  itself  was  in- 
corporated with  his  dominions.  He  was  now  in 
possession  of  such  great  power,  that  he  began  to 
deem  himself  equal  to  a contest  with  Rome  itself. 
Many  causes  of  dissension  had  already  arisen 
between  them,  but  Mithridates  had  hitherto  sub- 
mitted to  the  mandates  of  Rome.  Even  after 
expelling  Ariobarzanes  from  Cappadocia,  and  N ico- 
medes  from  Bithynia  in  90,  he  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  the  Romans  when  they  restored  these 
monarch*  to  their  kingdom.  But  when  Nico- 
9 G 2 
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medes,  urged  by  the  Roman  legates,  invaded  the 
territories  of  Mithridates,  the  latter  made  prepare* 
lions  for  immediate  hostilities.  His  success  was 
rapid  and  striking.  In  88,  he  drove  Ariobarzanes 
out  of  Cappadocia,  and  Nicomedes  out  of  Bithynia, 
defeated  the  Roman  generals  who  had  supported  the 
latter,  made  himself  master  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
and  at  last  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  During 
the  winter  he  issued  the  sanguinary  order  to  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  to  put  to  death,  on  the  same  day,  all 
the  Roman  and  Italian  citizens  who  were  to  be 
found  within  their  walla.  So  hateful  had  the 
Romans  rendered  themselves,  that  these  commands 
were  obeyed  with  alacrity  by  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Asia,  and  80,000  Romans  and  Italians  are  said 
to  have  perished  in  this  fearful  massacre.  Mean* 
time  Sulla  had  received  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  and  crossed  over  into  Greece 
in  87.  Mithridates,  however,  had  resolved  not  to 
await  the  Romans  in  Asia,  but  had  already  sent 
his  general  Archelaus  into  Greece,  at  the  head  of 
a powerful  army.  The  war  proved  unfavourable 
to  the  king.  Archelaus  was  twice  defeated  by  Sulla 
with  immense  loss,  near  Chaeronea  and  Orchomenos 
in  Boeotia  (86).  About  the  same  time  Mithridates 
was  himself  defeated  in  Asia  by  Fimbria.  [Fill* 
bria.]  These  disasters  led  him  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  Sulla  was  willing  to  grant,  because  he  was 
anxious  to  return  to  Italy,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Mithridates  consented  to 
abandon  all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  to  pay  a sum  of 
2000  talents,  and  to  surrender  to  the  Romans  a fleet 
of  70  ships.  Thus  terminated  the  1st  Mithridatic 
war  (84 ).  — Shortly  afterwards  Murena,  who  had 
been  left  in  command  of  Asia  by  Sulla,  invaded 
the  dominions  of  Mithridates  (83),  under  the  flimsy 
pretext  that  the  king  had  not  yet  evacuated  the 
whole  of  Cappadocia.  In  the  following  year  (82) 
Murena  renewed  his  hostile  incursions,  but  was  de- 
feated  by  Mithridates  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
ilalys.  But  shortly  afterwards  Murena  received 
peremptory  orders  from  Sulla  to  desist  from  hostili- 
ties  ; in  consequence  of  which  peace  was  again  re- 
stored. This  is  usually  called  the  2nd  Mithridatic 
war.  — Mithridates,  however,  was  well  aware  that 
the  peace  between  him  mid  Rome  was  in  fact  a 
mere  suspension  of  hostilities  ; and  that  the  repub- 
lic would  never  suffer  the  massacre  of  her  citizens 
in  Asia  to  remain  ultimately  unpunished.  No 
formal  treaty  was  ever  concluded  between  Mithri- 
dates and  the  Roman  senate  ; and  the  king  had  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the 
terms  agreed  on  between  him  and  Sulla.  The 
death  of  Nicomedes  111.,  king  of  Bithynia,  at  the 
beginning  of  74,  brought  matters  to  a crisis.  That 
monarch  left  his  dominions  by  will  to  the  Roman 
people  ; and  Bithynia  was  accordingly  declared  a 
Roman  province : but  Mithridates  asserted  that 
the  late  king  hod  left  a legitimate  son  by  his  wife 
Nysa,  whose  pretensions  he  immediately  prepared 
to  support  by  his  arms.  He  had  employed  the 
last  few  years  in  forming  a powerful  army,  armed 
and  disciplined  in  the  Roman  manner  ; and  he 
now  took  the  field  with  120,000  foot  soldiers, 
16,000  horse,  and  a vast  number  of  barbarian 
auxiliaries.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  3rd 
Mithridatic  war.  The  two  Roman  consuls,  Lucullus 
and  Cotta,  were  unable  to  oppose  his  first  irruption. 
He  traversed  Bithynia  without  encountering  any 
resistance  ; and  when  at  length  Cotta  ventured  to 
give  him  battle  under  the  walls  of  Chalcedon,  the 
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consul  was  totally  defeated  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Mithridates  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Cyzicus 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Lucullus  marched  to  the  relief 
of  the  city,  cut  off  the  king’s  supplies,  and  even- 
tually compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  early  in 
73.  On  his  retreat  Mithridates  suffered  great  loss, 
and  eventually  took  refuge  in  Pontus.  Hither 
Lucullus  followed  him  in  the  next  year.  The  new 
army,  which  the  king  had  collected,  was  entirely 
defeated  by  the  Roman  general  ; and  Mithridates, 
despairing  of  opposing  the  farther  progress  of  Lucul- 
lus, took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of  nis  son-in-law 
Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes  at  first 
showed  no  disposition  to  attempt  the  restoration  of 
his  father-in-law  ; but  being  offended  at  the  haughty 
conduct  of  Appius  Claudius,  whom  Lucullus  had 
sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mithridates,  the 
Armenian  king  not  only  refused  this  request,  but  de- 
termined to  prepare  for  war  with  the  Romans.  Ac- 
cordingly in  69  Lucullus  marched  into  Armenia, de- 
feated Tigranes  and  Mithridates  near  Tigran  ocerta, 
and  in  the  next  year  (68)  again  defeated  the  allied 
monarch s near  Artaxata.  The  Roman  general 
then  turned  aside  into  Mesopotamia,  and  laid  siege 
to  Nisibis.  Here  the  Roman  soldiers  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  be  led  home  ; and 
Lucullus  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  return 
to  Asia  Minor.  Meanwhile  Mithridates  bad 
taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lucullus  to  in- 
vade Pontus  at  the  head  of  a large  army.  He  de- 
feated Fabius  and  Triarius,  to  whom  the  defence  of 
Pontus  had  been  committed ; and  when  Lucullus 
returned  to  Pontus,  he  was  unable  to  resume  the 
offensive  in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  spirit  of 
his  own  soldiers.  Mithridates  was  thus  able  be- 
fore the  dose  of  67  to  regain  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  In  the 
following  year  (66)  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
entrusted  to  Pompey.  Hostilities  were  resumed 
with  greater  vigour  than  ever.  Mithridates  was 
obliged  to  retire  before  the  Romans,  but  was  sur- 
prised and  defeated  by  Pompey  ; and  as  Tigranes 
now  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  dominions,  he 
resolved  to  plunge  with  his  small  army  into  the 
heart  of  Colchis,  and  thence  make  his  way  to  the 
Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  Ar- 
duous as  this  enterprise  appeared  it  was  success- 
fully accomplished  ; and  he  at  length  established 
himself  without  opposition  at  Panticapaeum,  the 
capital  of  Bosporus.  He  had  now  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  pursuit  of  Pompey,  who  turned  his  arms 
first  against  Tigranes,  and  afterwards  against  Syria. 
Unable  to  obtain  peace  from  Pompey,  except  he 
would  come  in  person  to  make  his  submission, 
Mithridates  conceived  the  daring  project  of  march- 
ing round  the  N.  and  W.  coasts  of  the  Euxine, 
through  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Sarmatians  and 
Getae,  and  having  gathered  round  his  standard  all 
these  barbarian  nations,  to  penetrate  into  Italy 
itself  But  meanwhile  disaffection  had  made  rapid 
progress  among  his  followers.  His  son  Phamaces 
at  length  openly  rebelled  against  him.  He  was 
joined  both  by  the  whole  army  and  the  citizens  of 
Panticapaeum,  who  unanimously  proclaimed  him 
king  ; and  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in 
a strong  tower,  saw  that  no  choice  remained  to  him 
but  death  or  captivity.  Hereupon  he  took  poison, 
which  he  constantly  carried  with  him  ; but  his 
constitution  had  been  so  long  inured  to  antidotes, 
that  it  did  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  one  of 
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Bis  Gaulish  mercenaries  to  despatch  him  with  his 
sword.  He  died  in  63.  His  body  was  sent  by 
Phamaces  to  Porapcy  at  Amisus,  as  a token  of  his 
submission  ; but  the  conqueror  caused  it  to  be  in- 
terred with  regal  honours  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
forefathers  at  Sinope.  He  was  68  or  69  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  had  reigned  57  years, 
of  which  25  had  been  occupied,  with  only  a few 
brief  intervals,  in  one  continued  struggle  against 
the  Roman  power.  The  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  his  adversaries  is  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  his  great  abilities : Cicero  calls  him  the 
greatest  of  all  kings  after  Alexander,  and  in  an- 
other passage  says  that  he  was  a more  formidable 
opponent  than  any  other  monarch  whom  the  Ro- 
man arms  had  yet  encountered.— 7.  Kings  of  Par- 
thin.  [Arsacbs,  6,  9,  13.]  — 8.  Of  Pergamus,  son 
of  Mcnodotus  ; but  his  mother  having  had  an 
amour  with  Mithridates  the  Great,  he  was  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  in  reality  the  son  of  that 
monarch.  The  king  himself  bestowed  great  care 
on  his  education  ; and  he  appears  as  early  as  64  to 
have  exercised  the  chief  control  over  the  affairs 
of  his  native  city.  At  a subsequent  period  he 
served  under  Julius  Caesar  in  the  Alexandrian  war 
(48)  ; and  after  the  defeat  of  Phamaces  in  the 
following  year  (47),  Caesar  bestowed  upon  Mithri- 
dntes  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  and  also  the 
tetrarchy  of  the  Galatians.  But  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus  still  remained  to  be  won,  for  Asan- 
der,  who  had  revolted  against  Phamaces,  was  in 
fact  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  Mithridates 
having  attempted  to  expel  Asander,  was  defeated 
and  slain. 

Mithrid&tifl  Reglo  (MidptSirov  x^P°\  a dis- 
trict of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
river  Rha  ( Wolga ),  so  called  because  it  was  the 
place  of  refuge  of  the  last  Mithridates,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius. 

MitylSne.  [Mytilrn*.] 

Mnaseas  (MKatrlar),  of  Patara  in  Lycia,  not  of 
Patrac  in  Achaia,  was  a pupil  of  Eratosthenes, 
and  a grammarian  of  considerable  celebrity.  He 
wrote  2 works,  one  of  a chorographical  description, 
entitled  Ptripba  (n*pfirXoos),  and  the  other  a 
collection  of  oracles  given  at  Delphi. 

Mncme  (Mvrjfiij),  i.  e.  memory,  one  of  the  3 
Muses  who  were  in  early  times  worshipped  at 
Ascra  in  Boeotia.  There  seems  to  have  been  also 
a tradition  that  Mneme  was  the  mother  of  the 
Muses,  for  Ovid  (Met.  v.  268)  calls  them  Mnemo- 
nides ; unless  this  be  only  an  abridged  form  for 
the  daughters  of  Mnemosvue.  [Musas.] 

Mnem6syne  (Mn]uo<jvvr}\  i.  e.  memory,  daugh- 
ter of  Uranus,  and  one  of  the  Titanides,  became 
by  Zeus  the  mother  of  the  Muses. 

Mnesarchus  (Mniaapxos).  1.  Son  of  Euphron 
or  Euthyphron,  and  father  of  Pythagoras.  He  was 
generally  believed  not  to  have  been  of  purely 
Greek  origin.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  be- 
longed to  the  Tyrrhenians  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  an  engraver  of  rings. 
According  to  other  accounts,  the  name  of  the  father 
of  Pythagoras  was  Marmacus,  whose  father  Hip- 
pasus  came  from  Phlius.  — 2.  Grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  son  of  Pythagoras  and  Thcano. 
According  to  some  accounts  he  succeeded  Aristaeus 
as  president  of  the  Pythagorean  school.  — 3.  A 
Stoic  philosopher,  a disciple  of  Panaetius,  flourished 
about  b.  c.  110,  and  taught  at  Athens.  Among 
his  pupils  was  Antiochus  of  Ascalon. 
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Mneslcles  (MiojffocAiji),  one  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  was  the  architect 
of  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  the  building  of 
which  occupied  5 years,  b.  c.  437 — 433.  It  is 
said  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  fell 
from  the  summit  of  the  building,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  mortally  injured,  but  was  cured  by  a herb 
which  Athena  showed  to  Pericles  in  a dream. 

Mnesi thins  (MnjiriOtos),  a physician,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  and  lived  probably  in  the  4th 
century  b.  c.,  as  he  is  quoted  by  the  comic  poet 
Alexis.  He  enjoyed  a great  reputation,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  and  others. 

Mnester  (Mnftmyp),  a celebrated  pantomime 
actor  in  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  was 
also  one  of  the  lovers  of  the  empress  Messalina, 
and  was  put  to  death  upon  the  ruin  of  the  latter. 

Mnesthe  us,  a Trojan,  who  accompanied  Aeneas 
to  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  ancestral 
hero  of  the  Mcmmii. 

Md&bltis  (Mwo&ns,  M3§a : MwaffTrai,  Moa- 
bltae : O.  T.  Moab,  for  both  country  and  people), 
a district  of  Arabia  Petraea,  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
from  the  river  Anton  ( Wady -el- Mo  jib,  the  bound- 
ary between  Palestine  and  Arabia)  on  the  N.,  to 
Zoar,  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  S., 
between  the  Amorites  on  the  N.,  the  Midianites 
on  the  E.,  and  tho  Edomites  on  the  S.,  that  is,  be- 
fore the  Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan.  At  an 
earlier  period,  the  country  of  Moab  had  extended 
N. -wards,  beyond  the  N.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  Jordan,  as  far  as  the 
river  Jabbok,  but  it  had  been  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Amorites.  The  plains  E.  of  the  Jordan 
were,  however,  still  called  the  plains  of  Moab.  The 
Moabites  were  left  undisturbed  by  the  Israelites  on 
their  march  to  Canaan  ; but  Balak,  king  of  Moab, 
through  fear  of  the  Israelites,  did  what  he  could 
to  harm  them,  first  by  his  vain  attempt  to  induce 
the  prophet  Balaam  to  curse  the  people  whom  a 
divine  impulse  forced  him  to  bless,  and  then  by 
seducing  them  to  worship  Baal-peor.  Hence  the 
hereditary  enmity  between  the  Israelites  and 
Moabites,  and  the  threatenings  denounced  against 
Moab  by  the  Hebrew  prophets.  In  the  time  of 
the  Judges  they  subdued  the  S.  part  of  the  Jewish 
territory,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ammonites 
and  Amalekites,  and  held  it  for  18  years  (Judges 
iii.  12  foil.).  They  were  conquered  by  David,  after 
the  partition  of  whose  kingdom  they  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  They  revolted  after  the 
death  of  Ahab  (b.  a 896)  and  appear  to  have  be- 
come virtually  independent ; and  after  the  1 0 
tribes  had  been  carried  into  captivity,  the  Moabites 
seem  to  have  recovered  the  N.  part  of  their  ori- 
ginal territory.  They  were  subdued  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with  other  nations  bordering  on  Pales- 
tine, very  soon  after  the  Babylonian  conquest  of 
Judaea,  after  which  they  scarcely  appear  as  a dis- 
tinct nation,  but,  after  a few  references  to  them, 
they  disappear  in  the  general  name  of  the  Arabians. 
The  name  Moabitis,  however,  was  still  applied  to 
the  district  of  Arabia,  between  the  Arnon  (the  S. 
frontier  of  Peraeo,  or  Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan), 
and  the  Nabathaei,  in  the  mountains  of  Seir.  The 
Moabites  were  a kindred  race  with  the  Hebrews, 
being  descended  from  Moab,  the  son  of  Lot. 
They  worshipped  Baal-Peor  nnd  Chemosh  with 
most  licentious  rites,  and  they  sometimes  offered 
human  sacrifices.  Their  government  was  monarchi- 
cal. They  were  originally  a pastoral  people  ; but 
o o 3 
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the  excessive  fertility  of  their  country,  which  is  a 
mountainous  tract  intersected  with  rich  valleys  and 
numerous  streams,  led  them  to  diligence  and  success 
in  agriculture.  The  frequent  ruins  of  towns  and 
traces  of  paved  roads,  which  still  cover  the  face  of 
the  country,  show  how  populous  and  prosperous  it 
was.  The  chief  city,  Ar  or  Rabbath-Moab,  aft. 
Areopolil  (TfuMa,  Ru.),  was  about  25  miles  S.  of 
the  Amon. 

Modestinus,  Herennlus,  a Roman  jurist,  and  a 
pupil  of  Ulpian,  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander Severua,  Maximinus  and  the  Gordians,  a.  d. 
222 — 244.  He  taught  law  to  the  younger  Maxi- 
minus. Though  Modestinus  is  the  latest  of  the 
great  Roman  jurists,  he  ranks  among  the  most 
distinguished.  There  are  345  excerpts  in  the  Digest 
from  his  writings,  the  titles  of  which  show  the 
extent  and  variety  of  his  labours. 

Modestus.  a military  writer,  the  author  of  a 
LiUllus  tie  V calm  Us  Ret  Militarise  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Tacitus,  a.  d.  275.  It  is  very  brief, 
and  presents  no  features  of  interest.  Printed  in  all 
the  chief  collections  of  Scrijdortt  de  Re  Mil it  art. 

Modicla  (Monza),  a town  in  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  on  the  river  Lambnis,  N.  of  Mediolanum 
( Milan),  where  Theodoric  built  a palace,  and 
Theodolinda,  queen  of  the  L&ngobards,  a splendid 
church,  which  still  contains  many  of  the  precious 
gifts  of  this  queen. 

Mddin  -•#(»»,  or  icf/t).  a little  village 

on  a mountain  N.  of  Lydda  or  Diospolis,  on  the 
extreme  N.W.  of  Judaea,  celebrated  as  the  native 
place  of  the  Maccabaean  family.  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain. 

Moenus,  Moenis,  Maenus,  or  Menus  ( Main), 
a river  in  Germany,  which  rises  in  the  Sudeti 
Montes,  flows  through  the  territory  of  the  Her- 
munduri  and  the  Agri  decumates  of  the  Romans, 
and  falls  into  the  Rhine  opposite  Mogontiacum. 

Moeris  or  Myris  (MoTpts,  Mwpiv),  a king  of 
Egypt,  who,  Herodotus  tells  us,  reigned  some  900 
years  before  his  own  visit  to  that  country,  which 
seems  to  have  been  about  B.  c.  450.  We  hear  of 
Moeris  that  he  formed  the  lake  known  by  his  name, 
and  joined  it  by  a canal  to  the  Nile,  in  order  to 
receive  the  waters  of  the  river  when  they  were 
superabundant,  and  to  supply  the  defect  when  they 
did  not  rise  sufficiently.  In  the  lake  he  built  2 
pyramids  on  each  of  which  was  a stone  statue, 
seated  on  a throne,  and  intended  to  represent  him- 
self and  his  wife. 

Moeris  (Molpu),  commonly  called  Moeris  Atti- 
cista,  a distinguished  grammarian,  the  author  of  a 
work  still  extant,  entitled  'Arrucai,  though 

the  title  varies  somewhat  in  different  manuscripts. 
Of  the  personal  history  of  the  author  nothing  is 
known.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  lived  about  1 
the  end  of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  His  j 
treatise  is  a sort  of  comparison  of  the  Attic  with  1 
other  Greek  dialects  ; consisting  of  a list  of  Attic  : 
words  and  expressions,  which  are  illustrated  by 
those  of  other  dialects,  especially  the  common  Greelc 
Edited  by  Pierson,  Lugd.  Bat.  1759. 

Moeris  Lacus  (Motptoi  or  MoipiSot  Alurrj ; 
Rirb>f-cl-Kernuu\  a great  lake  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Nile,  in  Middle  Egypt,  used  for  the  reception 
and  subsequent  distribution  of  a part  of  the  over- 
flow of  the  Nile.  It  was  believed  by  the  ancients 
to  have  been  dug  by  king  Moeris  ; but  it  is  really 
a natural,  and  not  an  artificial  lake. 

Moero  (M oipw),  or  Myro  (Mopw),  a poetess  of 
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Byzantium,  wife  of  Andromachus  sumamed  Philo- 
logus,  and  mother  of  the  grammarian  and  tragic 
poet  Homcrus,  lived  about  b.c.  300.  She  wrote 
epic,  elegiac,  and  lyric  poems. 

Moerocles  (M*ipoicA.T}f),  an  Athenian  orator,  a 
native  of  Sal  am  is,  was  a om  temporary  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  like  him  an  opponent  of  Philip  and 
Alexander. 

Moesia,  called  by  the  Greeks  MysTa  (Mwr/a, 
also  M.  y Iv  Eupwxp,  to  distinguish  it  from  Mysia 
in  Asia),  a country  of  Europe,  was  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  M.  Haeraus,  which  separated  it  from 
Thrace,  and  by  M.  Orbelus  and  Scordus,  which 
separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  M. 
Scordus  and  the  rivers  Drinus  and  Savus,  which 
separated  it  from  Illyricum  and  Pannonia,  on  the 
N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Dacia, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  thus  corre- 
sponding to  the  present  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
This  country  was  subdued  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  formally 
constituted  a Roman  province  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  originally 
only  one  province,  but  was  afterwards  formed  into 
2 provinces  (probably  after  the  conquest  of  Dacia 
by  Trajan),  called  Moesia  Superior  and  Moesia 
Inferior , the  former  being  the  western,  and  the 
latter  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  river  Cebrus  or 
Ciabrut,  a tributary  of  the  Danube.  When  Au- 
relian  surrendered  Dacia  to  the  barbarians,  and 
removed  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to  the 
S.  of  the  Danube,  the  middle  part  of  Moesia 
was  called  Dacia  A tt reliant  ; and  this  new  pro- 
vince was  divided  into  Dacia  Ripemsts,  the  dis- 
trict along  the  Danube,  and  Dacia  Intcriur%  the 
district  S.  of  the  latter  as  far  ns  the  frontiers  of 
Macedonia.  In  the  reign  of  Valens,  some  of 
the  Goths  crossed  the  Danube  and  settled  in 
Moesia.  These  Goths  are  sometimes  called  Moeso- 
Goths,  and  it  was  for  their  use  that  Ulphilas 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  Gothic  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century.  The  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  called  Moesi  by  the  Romans, 
and  My«i  (Muoof)  by  the  Greeks,  were  a Thracian 
race,  and  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  such  as 
the  Triballi,  Psucini,  Ac. 

Mogontiacum,  Moguntiacum  or  Magontii- 
cum  ( Mainz  or  Magence ),  a town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Moenus  ( Main\  was  situated  in  the  territory  of 
the  Vangiones,  and  was  subsequently  the  capital 
1 of  the  province  of  Germania  Prima.  It  was  a 
Roman  municipium,  and  was  founded,  or  at  least 
enlarged  and  fortified,  by  Drusus.  It  was  always 
occupied  by  a strong  Roman  garrison,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  downfall  of  the  empire  to  be  one  of 
the  chief  Roman  fortresses  on  the  Rhine. 

Moirae  (Moipai)  called  Parcae  by  the  Romans, 
the  Fates.  Moira  properly  signifies  44  a share,” 
and  as  a personification  44  the  deity  who  assigns  to 
every  man  his  fate  or  his  share.”  Homer  usually 
speaks  of  one  Moira,  and  only  once  mentions  the 
Moirae  in  the  plural.  (II.  xxiv.  29.)  In  his 
poems  Moira  is  fate  personified,  which,  at  the 
birth  of  man,  spins  out  the  thread  of  his  future  life, 
follows  his  steps,  and  directs  the  consequences  of 
his  actions  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  gods. 
But  the  personification  of  his  Moira  is  not  complete; 
for  he  mentions  no  particular  appearance  of  the 
goddess,  no  attributes,  and  no  parentage.  His 
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Moira  is  therefore  quite  synonymous  with  Aisa 
(Aloa).  — In  Hesiod  the  personification  of  the 
Moirae  is  complete.  lie  calls  them  daughters  of 
Zeus  and  Themis,  and  makes  them  3 in  number, 
•viz.  Clotho,  or  the  spinning  fate;  Lachesis,  or  the 
one  who  assigns  to  man  his  fate ; and  Atropos,  or 
the  fate  that  cannot  be  avoided.  Later  writers 
differ  in  their  genealogy  of  the  Moirae  from  that 
of  Hesiod;  thus  they  are  called  children  of  Erebus 
and  Night,  of  Cronos  and  Night,  of  Ge  and 
Oceanua,  or  lastly  of  Ananke  or  Necessity. — The 
character  and  nature  of  the  Moirae  are  differently 
described  at  different  times  and  by  different 
authors.  Sometimes  they  appear  as  divinities  of 
fate  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  sometimes 
only  as  allegorical  divinities  of  the  duration  of  hu- 
man life.  — In  the  former  character  they  take  care 
that  the  fate  assigned  to  every  being  by  eternal 
laws  may  take  its  course  without  obstruction  ; and 
Zeus,  as  well  as  the  other  gods  and  men,  must 
submit  to  them.  They  assign  to  the  Erinnyes, 
who  inflict  the  punishment  for  evil  deeds,  their 
proper  functions  ; and  with  them  they  direct  fate 
according  to  the  laws  of  necessity,  whence  they  are 
sometimes  called  the  sisters  of  the  Erinnyes.  These 
grave  and  mighty  goddesses  were  represented  by 
the  earliest  artists  with  staffs  or  sceptres,  the 
symbol  of  dominion. — The  Moirae,  as  the  divinities 
of  the  duration  of  human  life,  which  is  determined 
by  the  two  points  of  birth  nnd  of  death,  are  con- 
ceived either  as  goddesses  of  birth  or  as  goddesses 
of  death,  and  hence  their  number  was  2,  as  at 
Delphi,  and  was  subsequently  increased  to  3.  The 
distribution  of  the  functions  among  the  3 was  not 
strictly  observed,  for  we  sometimes  find  all  3 de- 
scribed as  spinning,  although  this  should  be  the 
function  of  Clotbo  alone,  who  is  moreover  often 
mentioned  alone  as  the  representative  of  all.  As 
goddesses  of  birth,  who  spin  the  thread  of  the  be- 
ginning of  life,  and  even  prophesy  the  fate  of  the 
newly  born,  they  are  mentioned  along  with  Ilithv ia, 
who  is  called  their  companion.  The  symbol  with 
w hich  they,  or  rather  Clotho  alone,  are  represented 
to  indicate  this  function,  is  a spindle,  and  the  idea 
implied  in  it  was  carried  out  so  far,  that  sometimes 
we  read  of  their  breaking  or  cutting  off  the  thread 
when  life  is  to  end.  Being  goddesses  of  fate,  they 
most  necessarily  know  the  future,,  which  at  times 
they  reveal,  and  thus  become  prophetic  divinities. 
As  goddesses  of  death,  they  appear  together  with 
the  Keres  and  the  infernal  Erinnyes,  with  whom 
they  are  even  confounded.  For  the  same  reason 
they,  along  with  the  Charites,  lead  Persephone  out 
of  the  lower  world  into  the  regions  of  light.  The 
various  epithets  which  poets  apply  to  the  Moirae 
generally  refer  to  the  severity,  inflexibility,  and 
sternness  of  fate.  They  had  sanctuaries  in  many 
parts  of  Greece.  The  poets  sometimes  describe 
them  as  aged  and  hideous  women,  and  even  as 
lame,  to  indicate  the  slow  march  of  fate ; but  in 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  as  grave  maidens, 
with  different  attributes,  viz.,  Clotho  with  a spindle 
or  a rail  (the  book  of  fate);  Lachesis  pointing  with 
a staff  to  the  globe;  and  Atropos  with  a pair  of 
scales,  or  a sun-dial,  or  a cutting  instrument. 

MoliSne.  [Moliones.] 

Molidne*  or  MoliSnldae  (MoAiortf,  MoAiovs, 
yio\iovt&ai ),  that  is,  Eurytus  and  Cteatus,  so 
called  after  their  mother  Molione.  They  are  also 
called  Adorxdae  or  Adorione  (’Aitropioje*)  after 
their  reputed  father  Actor,  the  husband  of  Molione, 
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| though  they  were  generally  regarded  as  the  sons 
i of  Poseidon.  According  to  a late  tradition,  they 
were  born  out  of  an  egg  ; and  it  is  further  stated, 
that  their  bodies  grew  together,  so  that  they  had 
only  one  body,  but  2 heads,  4 arms,  and  4 legs. 
Homer  mentions  none  of  these  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances ; and,  according  to  him,  the  Moliones, 
when  yet  boys,  took  part  in  an  expedition  of  the 
Epeans  against  Neleus  and  the  Pylians.  They 
are  represented  as  nephews  of  Augeas,  king  of  the 
Epeans.  When  Hercules  marched  against  Augens, 
the  latter  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the 
Moliones ; but  as  Hercules  was  taken  ill,  be  con- 
cluded peace  with  Augeas,  whereupon  his  army 
was  attacked  and  defeated  by  the  Molionidae.  In 
order  to  take  vengeance,  he  afterwards  slew  them 
near  Cleonae,  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis.  when  they 
had  been  sent  from  Elis  to  sacrifice  at  the  Isthmian 
games,  on  behalf  of  the  town. — The  Moliones  are 
mentioned  as  conquerors  of  Nestor  in  the  chariot 
race,  and  as  having  taken  part  in  the  Caledonian 
hunt.  Cteatus  was  the  father  of  Amphimachus  by 
Theronice ; and  Eurytus,  of  Thalpius  by  Theraphonc. 
Their  sons  Amphimachus  and  Thalpius  led  the 
Epeans  to  Troy. 

Molo,  surname  of  Apollonius,  the  rhetorician  of 
Rhodes.  [Apollonius,  No.  2.] 

Molochath.  [Mulucha.] 

Molossi  (MoAootrol),  a people  in  Epirus,  who 
inhabited  a narrow  slip  of  country,  called  after 
them  Molossia  (MoAo<r<ria)  or  MoloBsis,  which 
extended  from  the  Aous,  along  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Arachthus,  as  far  as  the  Ambracian  gulf.  The 
Molossi  were  a Greek  people,  who  claimed  descent 
from  Molossus,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  (Neoptolenius) 
and  Andromache,  and  are  said  to  have  emigrated 
from  Thessaly  into  Epirus,  under  the  guidance  of 
Pyrrhus  himself.  In  their  new  abodes  they  inter- 
mingled with  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  land 
and  with  the  neighbouring  Illyrian  tribes,  in  con* 
sequence  of  which  they  were  regarded  by  the 
other  Greeks  ns  half  barbarians.  They  were, 
however,  by  far  the  most  powerful  people  in 
Epirus,  and  their  kings  gradually  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  country.  The 
first  of  their  kings,  who  took  the  title  of  king  of 
Epirus,  was  Alexander,  who  perished  in  Italy 
m-c.  326.  [Epirus.]  The  ancient  capital  of  the 
Molossi  was  Passaron,  but  Ambracia  after- 
wards became  their  chief  town,  and  the  residence 
of  their  kings.  The  Molossian  bounds  were  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  were  much  prized  for 
hunting. 

Molycrlom  (MoAi/apsiov,  also  MoXvKpaa,  Mo- 
A UK^ia : MoXvKpios,  MoAvirpisor,  MoAi/Kpalos),  a 
town  in  the  most  S.-ly  part  of  Aetolia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Coriuthian  gulf,  gave  the  name  of 
Khium  Molycrium  ('Ploy  MoXvKpioy)  to  the  neigh- 
bouring promontory  of  Antirrhium.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Corinthians,  but  was  afterwards  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Aetoliana. 

Momemphis  : Panouf-Khet,or  Ala - 

nouf-el-Sfffii,  i.  e.  Lower  Memphis),  the  capital  of 
the  Nomos  Momemphites  in  Lower  Egypt,  stood 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  Mareotin 

Momus  (Mwfioi),  the  god  of  mockery  and  cen- 
sure, is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  is  called  in 
Hesiod  the  son  of  night.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have 
censured  in  the  man  formed  by  Hephaestus,  that 
a little  door  had  not  beeu  left  in  his  breast,  so  a* 
to  enable  one  to  look  into  bis  secret  thought*. 
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Mona  (Anglesey),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  the 
Ordovices  in  Britain,  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of 
the  Druids.  It  was  invaded  by  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nus  a.  d.  61,  and  was  conquered  by  Agricola,  78. 
Caesar  (B.  (».  v.  13),  erroneously  describes  this 
island  as  half  way  between  Britannia  and  Hi- 
bernia. Hence  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
critics  that  the  Mona  of  Caesar  is  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  received  a false 
report  respecting  the  real  position  of  Mono,  espe- 
cially since  all  other  ancient  writers  give  the  name 
of  Mona  to  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  and  the  name  of 
the  latter  island  is  likely  to  have  been  mentioned 
to  Caesar  on  account  of  its  celebrity  in  connection 
with  the  Druids. 

Monaesea.  1.  A Parthian  general  mentioned 
by  Horace  ( Carm . iii.  6.  9)  is  probably  the  same 
as  S arenas,  the  general  of  Orodes,  who  defeated 
Crassus.  — 2.  A Parthian  noble,  who  deserted  to 
Antony  and  urged  him  to  invade  Parthia,  but  soon 
afterwards  returned  to  the  Parthian  king  Phraates. 
— 3.  A general  of  the  Parthian  king,  Vologeses  I., 
in  the  reign  of  Nero. 

Monapla  nr  Monarina  ( Isle  of  Man\  an  island 
between  Britannia  and  Hibernia. 

Monda  or  Munda  (Momiego),  a river  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Spain,  which  flows  into  the  ocean  between 
the  Tagus  and  Durius. 

MSneta,  a surname  of  Juno  among  the  Romans, 
by  which  she  was  characterised  ns  the  protectress 
of  money.  Under  this  name  she  had  a temple  on 
/he  Capitolina,  in  which  there  was  at  the  same 
time  the  mint,  just  as  the  public  treasury  was  in 
the  temple  of  Saturn.  The  temple  had  been  vowed 
by  the  dictator  L.  Furius  in  a battle  against  the 
Auninci,  and  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
house  of  M.  Manlius  Capitolinus  had  stood.  Mo* 
neta  signifies  the  mint ; but  some  writers  found 
such  a meaning  too  plain.  Thus  Livius  Andronicus 
used  Moneta  as  a translation  of  Mnemosyne  (Mvr^- 
potrvyr}),  and  thus"  made  her  the  mother  of  the 
Muses  or  Camenae.  Cicero  relates,  that  during 
on  earthquake,  a voice  was  heard  issuing  from  the 
temple  of  Juno  on  the  Capitol,  and  admonishing 
(mourns)  that  a pregnant  sow  should  be  sacrificed. 
A somewhat  more  probable  reason  for  the  name  is 
given  by  Suidas,  though  he  assigns  it  to  too  late  a 
time.  In  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines, 
ho  says,  the  Homans  being  in  want  of  money, 
prayed  to  Juno,  and  were  told  by  the  goddess, 
that  money  would  not  be  wanting  to  them,  so  long 
as  they  would  fight  with  the  arms  of  justice.  As 
the  Romans  by  experience  found  the  truth  of  the 
words  of  Juno,  they  called  her  Juno  Moneta.  Her 
festival  was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  Jane. 

Monlma  (Movlfiri),  a Greek  woman,  either  of 
Stratrmicea,  in  Ionia,  or  of  Miletus,  was  the  wife 
of  Mithridatcs,  but  was  put  to  death  by  order  of 
this  monarch,  when  he  fled  into  Armenia,  b.  c.  72. 

Monoeci  Portus,  also  Herculis  Monoeci  Portus 
( Monaco),  a port-town  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
between  Nicaea  and  Albium  Intemelium,  founded 
by  the  Massilians,  was  situated  on  a promontory 
(hence  the  arx  Monoeci  of  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  801), 
and  possessed  a temple  of  Hercules  Monoecns, 
from  whom  the  place  derived  its  name.  The 
harbour,  though  small  and  exposed  to  the  S.E. 
wind,  was  of  importance,  as  it  was  the  only  one 
on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Liguria. 

Montanna,  Curtiua,  was  exiled  by  Nero. 1 
a.  o.  67  ; but  was  soon  afterwards  recalled  at 
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his  father's  petition.  On  the  accession  of  Ves- 
pasian. he  vehemently  attacked  in  the  senate  the 
notorious  delator,  Aquilius  Regulus.  If  the  same 
person  with  the  Curtius  Montanus  satirised  by 
Juvenal  (iv.  107,  131,  xi.  34),  Montanus  in  later 
life  sullied  the  fair  reputation  he  enjoyed  in  youth  ; 
for  Juvenal  describes  him  as  a corpulent  epicure, 
a parasite  of  Dnmitian,  and  a hackneyed  declaimed 

Mont&nus,  Volti§nu*t  an  orator  and  declairaer 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  From  his  propensity 
to  refine  upon  thought  and  diction,  he  was  named 
the  “Ovid”  of  the  rhetorical  schools.  He  was 
convicted  on  a charge  of  majestas,  and  died  an 
exile  in  the  Balearic  islands,  a.  d.  25. 

Mopaia  or  Mopsopia,  an  ancient  name  of  Pam- 
phylia,  derived  from  Mopsus,  the  mythical  leader 
of  certain  Greeks  who  were  supposed  to  have 
settled  in  Pamphylia,  as  also  in  Cilicia  and  Syria, 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose  name  appears 
more  than  once  in  the  geographical  names  in 
Cilicia.  (See  e.  g.  Mopsticrbne,  Mopsckstia.) 

MopsTum  (M otyiov : Mdikior),  a town  of  Thessaly 
in  Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  a hill  of  the  same  name 
between  Teinpe  and  Larissa. 

Mopaucreng  ( Mttyou  Kpfjrjj  or  Kpfjvcu,  i.  e.  the 
Spring  of  Mopsus),  a city  of  Cilicia  Campestris.  on 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Taurus,  and  12  Roman  miles 
from  Tarsus,  was  the  place  where  the  emperor 
Constantius  died,  a.  d.  364. 

Mopsuestla,  (Mo^ou  lorla,  Mo&ouwrta,  i.  c. 
the  Hearth  of  Mopnu,  also  M^ov  w6\is  and  Mo^-or  : 

: Mamistra,  in  the  Middle  Ages : MessLri, 
an  important  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  on  l>oth 
banks  of  the  river  Pyramus,  12  Roman  miles  from 
its  mouth,  on  the  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  in  the 
beautiful  plain  called  ’A \ijiov  wtZiov,  was  a 

ri vitas  libera  under  the  Romans.  The  2 parts  of 
the  city  were  connected  by  a handsome  bridge 
built  by  Constantius  over  the  Pyramus.  In  eccle- 
siastical history,  it  is  notable  as  the  birthplace  of 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

Mopsua  (M<tyor).  L Son  of  Am  pyx  or  Am- 
pycus  by  the  nymph  Chloris.  Being  a seer,  he 
was  also  called  a son  of  Apollo  by  Himantis. 
He  was  one  of  the  Lapithae  of  Oechalia  or  Ti- 
taeron  (Thessaly),  and  took  part  in  the  combat 
at  the  wedding  of  Pirithous.  He  was  one  of 
the  Calydonian  hunters,  and  also  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, and  was  a famous  prophet  among  the 
Argonauts.  He  died  in  Libya  of  the  bite  of  a 
snake,  and  was  buried  there  by  the  Argonauts. 
He  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  an  oracular 
hero.— 2.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Manto,  the  daughter 
of  Tiresias,  and  also  a celebrated  seer.  He" con- 
tended in  prophecy  with  Calchas  at  Colophon, 
and  showed  himself  superior  to  the  latter  in  pro- 
phetic power.  [Calchas.]  He  was  believed 
to  have  founded  Mallos  in  Cilicia,  in  conjunction 
with  the  seer  Amphilochus.  A dispute  arose 
between  the  two  seers  respecting  the  possession 
of  the  town,  and  both  fell  in  combat  by  each 
other's  hand.  Mopsus  had  an  oracle  at  Mallos, 
which  existed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Strabo. 

Morgan tlum,  Morgantina.  Morgan tla,  Mor- 
gentla  l Mofrydrriov,  Mopyavrlrn  : Mopyavr'ivoi, 
Murgentinus),  a town  in  Sicily  founded  bv  the 
Morcetes,  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Italy 
by  the  Oenotrians.  According  to  Livy  (xxiv.  27) 
j this  city  was  situated  on  the  E.  coast,  probably  at 
I the  mouth  of  the  Svinnethus;  but  according  to 
I other  writers  it  was  situated  in  the  interior  of  the 
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island,  S.  E.  of  Agyrium,  and  near  the  Symaethus. 
The  neighbouring  country  produced  good  wine. 

Morgetes  (MrfpynT**),  an  ancient  people  in  the 
S.  of  Italy.  According  to  Strabo  they  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium,  but  being  driven 
out  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotriana  crossed  over  to 
Sicily  and  there  founded  the  town  of  Morgantium. 
According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Morget 
was  the  successor  of  the  Oenotrian  king  I talus,  and 
hospitably  received  Siculus,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Latium  by  the  Aborigines,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  earlier  Oenotriana  were  called  lUdietes, 
Jlforydes  and  Siculi:  according  to  this  account,  the 
Morgetes  ought  to  be  regarded  os  a branch  of  the 
Qen  •trians. 

Moria  or  Morija  ( Mdpiov  Upos),  a mountain  of 
Judaea,  within  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  on  the 
summit  of  which  the  temple  was  built.  [Jeru- 

SALEM.] 

MorimSne  (Mopt/ue*^),  the  N.W.  district  of 
Cappadocia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilalvs,  assigned 
under  the  Romans  to  Galatia.  Its  meadows  were 
entirely  devoted  to  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

Morlni,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  W.  of  the 
Nervii  and  Menapii,  and  the  most  N.-ly  people  in 
all  Gaul,  whence  Virgil  calls  them  eztremi  hominum 
(Am.  viii.  727).  They  dwelt  on  the  coast,  opposite 
Britain,  and  at  the  narrowest  port  of  the  channel 
between  Gaul  and  Britain,  which  is  hence  some- 
times called  Fretum  Morinorum  or  Mori  man. 
They  were  a brave  and  warlike  people.  Their 
country  wag  covered  with  woods  and  marshes. 
Their  principal  town  was  Gesoriacum. 

Mori us  (Mwptof),  a small  river  in  Boeotia,  a S. 
tributary  of  the  Cephissus,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Thurion  near  ChaeronCa. 

Mormo  ( M op*u£,  also  M opfioKiitai,  MoppokvK(?ov\ 
a female  spectre,  with  which  the  Greeks  used  to 
frighten  children. 

Morpheus  (Mop^xvr,),  the  son  of  Sleep,  and 
the  god  of  dreams.  The  name  signifies  the  fa- 
shioner or  moulder,  because  he  shaped  or  formed 
the  dreams  which  appeared  to  the  sleeper. 

Mors,  called  Than&tos  (©dj-a-rot)  by  the 
Greeks,  the  god  of  death.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
Death  does  not  appear  as  a distinct  divinity, 
though  he  is  described  as  the  brother  of  Sleep, 
together  with  whom  he  carries  the  body  of  Sar- 
pedon  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  country  of 
the  Ly cions.  In  Hesiod  he  is  a son  of  Night 
and  a brother  of  Ker  and  Sleep,  and  Death  and 
Sleep  reside  in  the  lower  world.  In  the  Alcestis 
of  Euripides,  where  Death  comes  upon  the  stage, 
he  appears  as  an  austere  priest  of  Hades  in  a dark 
robe  and  with  the  sacrificial  sword,  with  which 
he  cuts  off  a lock  of  a dying  person,  and  devotes 
it  to  the  lower  world.  On  the  whole,  later  poets 
describe  Death  as  a sad  or  terrific  being  (II  ora  t. 
Curm.  i.  4.  13;  Sat.  ii.  1.  57)  ; but  the  best  artists 
of  the  Greeks,  avoiding  any  thing  that  might  be 
displeasing,  abandoned  the  idea  suggested  to  them 
by  the  poets,  and  represented  Death  under  a more 
pleasing  aspect.  On  the  chest  of  Cvpselus,  Night 
was  represented  with  two  boys,  one  black  and  the 
other  white  ; and  at  Sparta  there  were  statues  of 
both  Death  and  Sleep.  Both  were  usually  re- 
presented as  slumbering  youths,  or  as  genii  with 
torches  turned  upside  down.  There  are  traces 
of  sacrifices  having  been  offered  to  Death,  but 
no  temples  are  mentioned  anywhere. 

Morychus  (M 6pvxos),  a tragic  poet,  a con- 
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temporary  of  Aristophanes,  noted  especially  for 
his  gluttony  and  effeminacy. 

M5sa  (Maas  or  Meuse),  a river  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica, rises  in  Mt.  Vogesus,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingones,  flows  first  N.E.  and  then  N.W.,  and 
falls  into  the  Vahalis  or  W.  branch  of  the  Rhine. 

Moacha  (M<f<rxa:  Muscat ),  an  important  sea- 
port on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  N.W.  of 
Syagrus,  the  E.-most  promontory  of  the  peninsula 
(Has  el- Had);  a chief  emporium  for  the  trade  be- 
tween India  and  Arabia. 

Motchi  (Mdcrxoi),  a people  of  Asia,  whose  ter- 
ritory (r)  Moerxurh*  Moschorum  Tractus)  formed 
originally  the  S.  part  of  Colchis,  but.  at  the  time  of 
Augustus,  was  divided  between  Colchis,  Iberia, 
and  Armenia. 

Moschlci  Montes,  or  -Icus  Mons  (rb  Moerxizb 
ofnj : Mrsjidi),  a range  of  mountains  extending  S. 
and  S.W.  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Caucasus  to 
that  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  and  forming  the  boundary 
between  Colchis  and  Iberia : named  after  the 
Moschi,  who  dwelt  among  them.  Though  lofty, 
they  were  well  wooded  to  the  summit,  and  their 
lower  slopes  were  planted  with  vines. 

Moschion  ( Moox!**),  a Greek  physician,  the 
author  of  a short  Greek  tieatisc  to  On  Female  Dis- 
eases,” is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  The  work 
is  edited  by  Dewex,  Vienn.  1793. 

Moschus  (M<$ox°*)«  of  Syracuse,  a grammarian 
and  bucolic  poet,  lived  about  B.  c.  250.  Suidas 
says  that  he  was  acquainted  with  Aristarchus. 
According  to  this  statement  his  date  ought  to  be 
placed  later  ; but  he  calls  himself  a pupil  of  Bion, 
in  the  idyl  in  which  he  bewails  the  death  of  the 
latter  [Bion].  There  are  4 of  his  idyls  extant. 
He  w'rites  with  elegance  and  liveliness  ; but  he  is 
inferior  to  Bion,  and  comes  still  further  behind 
Theocritus.  His  style  labours  under  an  excess  of 
polish  and  ornament  For  editions  sec  Bion. 

Mosella  (Mosel  or  Moselle ),  a river  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  rises  in  Mt.  Vogesus,  flow's  N.E.  through 
the  territories  of  the  Treviri,  and  falls  into  the 
Rhine  at  Confluentes  (Coblenz).  This  river  forms 
the  subject  of  a descriptive  poem  hy  Ausonius. 

Mosteni  ( Moorifrot.  Mbartya,  MowrHjnj,  Mwr. 
•rtjnj),  a city  of  Lydia,  in  the  llyrcaniau  plain,  S.E. 
of  Thyatira,  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  a.  n.  17.  Its 
coins,  are  numerous. 

Mosychlus.  [Lemnos.] 

Mosynoeci  (M oavvomoi,  Mo<r<rvvoiKoi),  or  Mo- 
syni  or  Mossyni  (Moouvol,  M ocowot),  a people  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Pontus,  E.  of  the 
Chalybes  and  the  city  of  Cerasus,  celebrated  for 
their  warlike  spirit  and  savage  customs,  wrhich  aro 
described  by  Xenophon  (Anub.  iv.  4,  v.  4).  Their 
name  was  derived  from  the  conical  wooden  houses 
in  w’hich  they  dwelt.  Their  government  was  very 
curious : a king  chosen  by  them  was  strictly 
guarded  in  a house  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
maintained  at  the  public  cost ; but  as  soon  ns  he 
displeased  the  commons,  they  literally  stopped  tho 
supplies,  and  starved  him  to  death. 

Mothftne.  [Methone.] 

Motiica  (M6tquk<i:  Mutycensis:  Modica ),  a 
town  in  the  S.  of  Sicily,  W.  of  the  promontory 
Paehynus  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Moty- 
chanus  (Fiume  di  Hutjusa).  Since  both  Cicero  and 
Pliny  call  the  inhabitants  MutycenBes,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Mutyca  is  the  more  correct  form  of  the 
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name.  Thii  town  must  not  be  confounded  with 

the  more  celebrated  Motya. 

Motya  ( Mototj  : Mori/olos),  an  ancient  town  in 
the  N.W.  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a small  island 
( fsola  di  Mezzo)  only  6 stadia  from  the  coast, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a mole.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  territory  of  the 
Elymi.  It  possessed  a good  harbour,  and  was  in 
early  times  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Sicily.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  w’as  taken  from  them  by  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse,  and  was  finally  captured  by  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Himilco,  who  transplanted  all 
its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Lilybaeum,  which 
he  had  founded  in  its  neighbourhood,  b.  c.  397. 
From  this  time  it  disappears  from  history. 

Motych&nus.  [Motoca.] 

Mucla,  daughter  of  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the 
augur,  consul  b.  c.  95,  married  Cn.  Pompev,  by 
whom  she  had  2 sons,  Cneius  and  Sextus,  and  a 
daughter,  Pompeia.  She  was  divorced  by  Pompey 
in  €2.  She  next  married  M.  Aemilius  Scanrus, 
a step-son  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  In  39,  Mucia 
went  to  Sicily  to  mediate  between  her  son  Sex. 
Pompey  and  Augustus.  She  was  living  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  31.  Augustus 
treated  her  with  great  respect. 

Mucianus.  i P.  Licinlus  Crassus  Dives 
Mucianus,  was  the  son  of  P.  Mucius  Scaevola, 
and  was  adopted  by  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives. 
He  was  consul  B.  c.  131,  and  carried  on  the 
war  against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  latter.  He  succeeded  Scipio  Nasica  as 
pontifex  maximus.  He  was  distinguished  both 
as  an  orator  and  a lawyer.  — 2.  Licinlus  Mu- 
ci&nus,  three  times  consul  in  a.  d.  52,  70,  and 
75.  On  Nero's  death  in  88,  Mucianus  had  the 
command  of  the  province  of  Syria  ; and  he  ren- 
dered efficient  aid  to  Vespasian,  when  the  latter 
resolved  to  seize  the  imperial  throne.  As  soon 
as  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Mucianus 
set  out  for  Europe  to  oppose  Vitellius  ; but  the 
Vitellians  were  entirely  defeated  by  Antonius 
Primus  [Primus],  before  Mucianus  entered  Italy. 
Antonius  however  had  to  surrender  all  power 
into  the  hands  of  Mucianus,  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  latter  at  Rome.  Mucianus  was  an  orator 
and  an  historian.  His  powers  of  oratory  are 
greatly  praised  by  Tacitus.  He  made  a colleodon 
of  the  speeches  of  the  republican  period,  which  he 
published  in  11  books  of  Ada  and  3 of  EpUfolae. 
The  subject  of  his  history  is  not  mentioned ; but  it 
appears  to  have  treated  chiefly  of  the  East. 

Mucius  ScaevSla.  [Scabvola.] 

Mugilla  (Mugillanus),  a town  in  Latium  near 
Corioli,  from  which  a family  of  the  Papirii  pro- 
bably derived  their  name  Mugillanus. 

Mulclber,  a surname  of  Vulcan,  which  seems 
to  have  l>een  given  to  him  as  an  euphemism,  that 
be  might  not  consume  the  habitations  and  property 
of  men,  but  might  kindly  aid  them  in  their  pur- 
suits. It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Latin  poets. 

Muliicha,  Malva,  or  Molochath  (M 6\o\aB : 
Wad  el  Muhcia  or  Mokalon , or  Soitrb-ou-Ifer6),  the 
largest  river  of  Mauretania,  rising  in  the  Atlas, 
nnd  flowing  N.  by  E.  into  the  Gulf  of  Mc/U/ah, 
has  been  successively  the  boundary  between  the 
Mauri  and  the  Massaesylii,  Mauretania  and  Nu- 
midia,  Mauretania  Tingitana  and  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  Marocco  and  Algicr.  [Comp.  Mau- 
r.KTAMA.j 
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Mummlus.  1.  L.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c. 
187,  and  praetor  177.— 2.  L.,  sumamed  Achai- 
cus,  son  of  the  last,  was  praetor  154,  when  he 
carried  on  the  war  successfully  in  further  Spain, 
against  the  Lusitanians.  He  was  consul  in  146, 
when  he  won  for  himself  the  surname  of  Achaicus, 
by  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  After  defeating 
the  army  of  the  Achaean  league  at  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  he  entered  Corinth  without  opposition. 
The  city  was  burnt,  rased,  and  abandoned  to  pil- 
lage : the  native  Corinthians  were  sold  for  slaves, 
and  the  rarest  specimens  of  Grecian  art  were 
given  up  to  the  rapacity  of  an  ignorant  conqueror. 
Polybius  the  historian  saw  Roman  soldiers  playing 
at  draughts  npon  the  far-fiuned  picture  of  Diony- 
sus by  Aristides  ; and  Mammius  himself  was  so 
unconscious  of  the  real  value  of  his  prize,  that 
he  sold  the  rarer  works  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  carving,  to  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and  exacted 
securities  from  the  masters  of  vessels  who  con- 
veyed the  remainder  to  Italy,  to  replace  by 
equivalents  any  pictwre  or  statue  lost  or  injured 
in  the  passage.  Ho  remnined  in  Greece  during 
the  greater  part  of  1 45  with  the  title  of  proconsul. 
He  arranged  the  fiscal  and  municipal  constitution 
of  the  newly  acquired  province,  and  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  provincials  bv  his 
integrity,  justice,  and  equanimity.  He  triumphed 
in  145.  He  was  censor  in  142  with  Scipio 
Africanns  the  younger.  The  political  opinions 
of  Mummius  inclined  to  the  popular  side.— 3. 
Sp.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  and  his  legatus  at  Co- 
rinth in  146 — 145,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus.  In  political  opinions 
Spurius  was  opposed  to  his  brother  Lucius,  and 
was  a high  aristocrat.  He  composed  ethical  and 
satirical  epistles,  which  were  extant  in  Cicero's 
age,  and  w'ere  probably  in  the  style  which  Horace 
afterwards  cultivated  so  successfully. 

Munatlus  Plancus.  [Plancus.] 

Munda.  1.  A Roman  colony  and  an  important 
town  in  Hispania  Daeticn,  situated  on  a small 
river,  and  celebrated  on  account  of  2 battles  fought 
in  its  neighbourhood,  the  victory  of  Cn.  Scipio 
over  the  Carthngininns  in  b.  c.  216,  and  the  im- 
portant victory  of  Julius  Caesar  over  the  sons  of 
Pompey  in  45.  The  town  had  fallen  into  decay 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny.  The  site  of  the 
ancient  town  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  modem 
village  of  Monday  S.W.  of  Malaga  ; but  Munda 
was  more  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cor- 
dova, and  there  are  ruins  of  ancient  walls  and 
towers  between  Martos,  Alcandete,  Espejn  and 
Baena,  which  are  conjectured  to  be  the  remains  of 
Munda. — 2.  A river.  See  Monda. 

Munychia  (Moion/xfa),  a hill  in  the  peninsula 
of  Piraeus,  which  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ports 
of  Athens.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Athenian  history.  At  its 
foot  lay  the  harbour  of  M onychia,  one  of  the  3 
harbours  in  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  fortified  by 
Themistoclcs.  The  names  of  these  3 harbours 
were  Piraeus,  Zoa,  and  Munychia.  The  last  was 
the  smallest  and  tho  most  K-ly  of  the  3,  and  is 
called  at  the  present  day  Phanari : Zea  was 
situated  between  Piraeus  and  Munychia.  Most 
topographers  have  erroneously  supposed  Phanari 
to  be  Phaleron,  nnd  Zea  to  be  Munychia.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Munychia  xvas  very 
narrow,  and  could  be  closed  by  a chain.  The  kill 
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of  Munychia  contained  several  public  buildings. 
Of  these  the  most  important  were:  — (l)a  temple 
of  Artemis  Munychia,  in  which  persons  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  state  took  refuge : (2)  The 
Bcndideum,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Thracian  Artemis 
Jlondis,  in  whose  honour  the  festival  of  the  Ben- 
didea  was  celebrated:  (3)  The  theatre  on  the  N.W. 
alope  of  the  bill,  in  which  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  sometimes  held. 

Murcia,  MurtSa,  or  Murtla,  a surname  of 
Veuus  at  Rome,  where  she  had  a chapel  in  the 
circus,  with  a statue.  This  surname,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  same  as  My r tea  (from  rnyrtus , a 
myrtle),  was  believed  to  indicate  the  fondness  of 
the  goddess  for  the  myrtle  tree.  In  ancient  times 
there  is  said  to  have  been  a myrtle  grove  in  the 
front  of  her  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine. 

Murcus,  L.  8tat!us,  was  Caesar's  legatus,  b.c.  48, 
and  praetor  45.  He  went  into  Syria  after  his  year 
of  office  expired  ; and  after  Caesar's  death  became 
an  active  supporter  of  the  republican  party.  Cas- 
sius appointed  him  prefect  of  the  fleet.  After  the 
ruin  of  the  republican  party  at  Philippi,  in  42, 
Murcus  went  over  to  Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily.  Here 
he  was  assassinated  by  Ponipey's  order  at  the 
instigation  of  his  freedman  Menas,  to  whom  Mur- 
cus  had  borne  himself  loftily. 

Moreno,  Licinius.  The  name  Murena,  which 
is  the  proper  way  of  writing  the  word,  not  Mu- 
raeua,  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  consequence  of 
one  of  the  family  having  n great  liking  for  the 
lamprey  (murena),  and  building  tanks  (vivaria) 
for  them.  — L P.,  a man  of  some  literary  know- 
ledge, lost  his  life  in  the  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla, 
B.  c.  82.-2.  L.,  brother  of  the  preceding,  served 
under  Sulla  in  Greece,  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
After  Sulla  had  made  peace  with  Mitbridates  (84), 
Murena  was  left  as  propraetor  in  Asia.  Anxious 
for  distinction,  Murena  sought  a quarrel  with 
Mithridates ; and  after  carrying  on  the  war  for 
2 years,  was  at  length  compelled  by  the  strict 
orders  of  Sulla  to  stop  hostilities.  [Sec  p.452,  a.] 
Murena  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  a triumph  in 
81.  He  probably  died  soon  after.  — 3.  L.,  son  of 
the  last,  served  under  his  father  in  the  2nd  Mi- 
thridatic war,  and  also  under  Lucullus  in  the  3rd 
Mithridatic  war.  In  65  he  was  praetor,  in  64 
propraetor  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  in  63  was 
elected  consul  with  D.  Junius  Silanus.  Sen-.  Sul- 
picius,  an  unsuccessful  candidate,  instituted  a pro- 
secution against  Murena  for  bribery  (ambitus),  and 
he  was  supported  in  the  matter  by  M.  Porcius 
Cato,  Cn.  Postumiua,  and  Sen*.  Sul pici us  the 
younger.  Murena  was  defended  by  Q.  Horten- 
sius,  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul,  and 
M.  Licinius  Crassus.  The  speech  of  Cicero,  which 
is  extAnt,  was  delivered  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember. The  orator  handled  his  subject  skilfully, 
by  making  merry  with  the  formulae  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  lawyers,  to  which  class  Sulpicius  be- 
longed, and  with  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  to 
-which  sect  Cato  had  attached  himself.  Murena 
was  acquitted,  and  was  consul  in  the  following 
year,  62.  — 4.  A.  Terentius  Varro  Murena,  pro- 
bably the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  adopted  by 
A.  Terentius  Varro,  whose  name  he  took,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  in  such  cases.  In  the  civil  wars 
he  is  said  to  have  lost  his  property,  and  C.  Procu- 
leius a Homan  eques.  is  said  to  hare  given  him  a 
share  of  his  own  property.  This  Proculrius  is  called 
the  brother  of  Varro,  but,  if  we  take  the  words  of 
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Horace  literally  (Cam.  ii.  2),  Proculeius  had  more 
than  one  brother.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  Pro- 
culeius was  a son  of  the  brother  of  No.  3,  who 
had  been  adopted  by  one  Proculeius.  This  would 
make  Proculeius  the  cousin  of  Varro.  It  was  com- 
mon enough  among  the  Romans  to  call  cousins  by 
the  name  of  brothers  ( /inter  patruetu  and  /rater). 
In  25  Murena  subdued  the  Salassi  in  the  Alps, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Augusta  (Aosta)  in  their 
territory.  He  was  consul  suffectus  in  23.  In 
22  he  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  Fan- 
nius  Caepio,  and  was  condemned  to  death  and 
executed,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  Pro- 
culeius and  Terentia,  the  sister  of  Murena.  Ho- 
race (Cams.  ii.  1 0)  addresses  Murena  by  the  name 
of  Licinius,  and  probably  intended  to  give  him 
some  advice  as  to  being  more  cautious  in  his  speech 
and  conduct. 

Murgantla.  1.  See  Moroantium.  — 2.  A 
town  in  Samnium  of  uncertain  site. 

Murgis,  a town  in  Hispnnia  Bnetica,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Tarraconensis,  and  on  the  road  from 
Acci  to  Malaga. 

Muridflnum  or  Morid Onum  (Dorchester),  called 
Dunium  by  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the  Durotriges 
in  the  S.  of  Britain.  At  Dorckestn-  there  are 
remains  of  the  walls  and  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
ancient  town. 

Mona  or  Mursla  (Esseck,  capital  of  Slavonia), 
an  important  town  in  Pannonia  Inferior,  situated 
on  the  Dravus,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the 
Danulto,  was  a Roman  colony  founded  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  Lower  Pannonia.  Here  Magnentius 
was  defeated  by  Constantius  II.,  a.d.  351. 

Mursella,  or  Mursa  Minor,  a town  in  Pannonia 
Inferior,  only  10  miles  W.  of  the  great  Mursa. 

Mas,  Decius.  [Deciuk.] 

Musa,  AntOnlus,  a celebrated  physician  at 
Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  was  brother  to  Euphorbus,  the  physician  to 
king  Juba,  and  was  himself  the  physician  to  the 
emperor  Augustus.  He  had  been  originally  a slave. 
When  the  emperor  was  seriously  ill,  and  had 
been  made  worse  by  a hot  regimen  and  treatment, 
a c.  23,  Antonins  Musa  succeeded  in  restoring 
him  to  health  by  means  of  cold  bathing  and  cooling 
drinks,  for  which  service  he  recci\ed  from  Augus- 
tus and  the  senate  a large  sum  of  money  and  the 
permission  to  wear  a gold  ring,  and  also  had  a 
statue  erected  in  his  honour  near  that  of  Aescula- 
pius by  public  subscription,  lie  seems  to  have 
been  attached  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  to  which 
Horace  alludes  (Epist.  L 15.  3),  but  failed  when 
he  applied  it  to  the  case  of  M.  Marrellus  who  died 
under  his  care  a few  months  after  the  recovery  of 
Augustus  23.  He  wrote  several  pharmaceutical 
works  which  ore  frequently  quoted  by  Galen,  but 
of  which  nothing  except  a few  fragments  remain. 
There  are,  however,  2 short  Latin  medical  works 
ascribed  to  Antonius  Musa,  but  these  are  univer- 
sally considered  to  be  spurious. 

Mflsa  or  Mtlza  ( Mot/cra,  MoCfa  : prob.  MotuJud , 
N.  of  Mokha ),  a celebrated  port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
on  the  W.  coast,  near  its  S.  extremity,  or  in  other 
words  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea , near  the 
Straits  of  Iiub-d-  Mandeb. 

Musae  (Movtrai),  the  Muses,  were,  according  to 
the  earliest  writers  the  inspiring  goddesses  of  song, 
and,  according  to  later  notions  divinities  presiding 
over  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  and  over  the 
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arts  and  sciences.  They  were  originally  regarded 
as  the  nymphs  of  inspiring  wells,  near  which  they 
were  worshipped,  and  they  bore  different  names  in 
different  places,  until  the  Thraco- Boeotian  wor- 
ship of  the  nine  Muses  spread  from  Boeotia  over 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  ultimately  became  gene- 
rally esiablished. — 1.  Genealogy  of  the  Mutes.  The 
most  common  notion  was  thnt  they  were  the 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  and  bom  in 
Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Ml  Olympus.  Some  call 
them  the  daughters  of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  and 
others  daughters  of  Pierus  and  Antiope,  or  of 
Apollo,  or  of  Zeus  and  Plusia,  or  of  Zeus  and 
Mon  eta,  probably  a mere  translation  of  Mnemosyne 
or  Mneme,  whence  they  are  called  Mnemostidet,  or 
of  Zeus  and  Minerva,  or,  lastly,  of  Aether  and 
Gaea.  — 2.  Number  of  the  Muses.  Originally  there 
were  3 Muses  worshipped  on  Ml  Helicon  in 
Boeotia,  namely,  MeUte  (meditation),  Mneme 
(memory),  and  Aoide  (song).  Three  Muses  also 
were  recognised  at  Sicyon  and  at  Delphi.  As 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Plusia  wo  find  mention  of 
4 Muses,  viz.  Thelxinoe  (the  heart  delighting), 
Aoide  (song),  Arche,  (beginning),  and  Melete. 
Some  accounts,  in  which  they  are  called  daughters 
of  Pierus,  mention  7 Muses,  viz.  A/ Vo.  Tritone, 
Asopo,  Ue/tapora,  Achebris,  Tipoplo. , and  Rhodia  ; 
and  others,  lastly,  mention  8,  which  is  also  said  to 
have  been  the  number  recognised  at  Athens.  At 
length,  however,  the  number  9 became  established 
throughout  all  Greece.  Homer  sometimes  men- 
tions Musa  only  in  the  singular,  and  sometimes 
Musae  in  the  plural,  and  once  only  he  speaks  of 
9 Muses,  though  without  mentioning  any  of 
their  names.  Hesiod  is  the  first  who  states  the 
names  of  all  the  9,  and  these  9 names  became  the 
usual  ones.  They  are  CUo,  Euterpe , Thalia,  Mel- 
pomene,  Terpsichore , Erato,  Polymnia  or  Polyhym- 
nia, Urania,  and  Calliope, — 3.  Nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Muses.  In  Homer's  poems,  they  are 
the  goddesses  of  song  and  poetry,  and  live  in 
Olympus.  There  they  sing  the  festive  songs  at 
the  repasts  of  the  immortals.  They  bring  before 
the  mind  of  the  mortal  poet  the  events  which  he 
has  to  relate,  and  confer  upon  him  the  gift  of  song. 
The  earliest  poets  in  their  invocation  of  the  Muse 
or  Muses  were  perfectly  sincere,  and  actually  be- 
lieved in  their  being  inspired  by  the  goddesses ; 
but  in  later  times  the  invocation  of  the  Muses  was 
a mere  formal  imitation  of  the  early  poets.  Tha- 
myris,  who  presumed  to  excel  the  Muses,  was  de- 
rived by  them  of  the  gift  they  had  bestowed  on 
im,  and  punished  writh  blindness.  The  Sirens, 
who  likewise  ventured  upon  a contest  with  them, 
w'ere  deprived  of  the  feathers  of  their  wings,  and  the 
Muses  put  them  on  their  ow  n persons  as  ornaments. 
The  9 daughters  of  Pierus,  who  presumed  to  rival 
the  Muses,  were  metamorphosed  into  birds.  Since 
poets  and  bards  derived  their  power  from  the 
Muses,  they  are  frequently  called  either  their  dis- 
ciples or  sons.  Thus  Linus  is  called  a son  of  Am- 
pin marus  and  Urania,  or  of  Apollo  and  Calliope,  or 
Terpsichore;  Ilyacinthus  a son  of  Pierus  and 
Clio ; Orpheus  a son  of  Calliope  or  Clio,  and 
Thamyris  a son  of  Erato.  These  and  a few 
others  arc  the  cases  in  which  the  Muses  are  de- 
scribed as  mothers  ; but  the  more  general  idea 
was,  that,  like  other  nymphs,  they  were  virgin 
divinities.  Being  goddesses  of  song,  they  wrere 
naturally  connected  with  Apollo,  the  god  of  the 
lyre,  who  like  them  instructs  the  bards,  and  is 
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mentioned  along  with  them  even  by  Homer.  In 
later  times  Apollo  is  placed  in  very  close  con- 
nection with  the  Muses,  for  he  is  described  as  the 
leader  of  the  choir  of  the  Muses  by  the  surname 
Musagetes  (Mouaayi-njs).  A further  feature  in 
the  character  of  the  Muses  is  their  prophetic  power, 
which  belongs  to  them,  partly  because  they  were 
regarded  as  inspiring  nymphs,  and  partly  because 
of  their  connection  with  the  prophetic  god  of  Delphi. 
Hence,  they  instructed,  for  example,  Aristaeus  in 
the  art  of  prophecy.  As  the  Muses  loved  to  dwell 
on  Ml  Helicon,  they  were  naturally  associated 
with  Dionysus  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  hence 
they  are  described  as  the  companions,  playmates, 
or  nurses  of  Dionysus.  The  worship  of  the  Muses 
points  originally  to  Thrace  and  Pieria  about  Ml 
Olympus,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Boeotia ; 
and  the  names  of  mountains,  grottoes,  and  wells, 
connected  with  their  worship  in  the  N.,  were  like- 
wise transferred  to  the  S.  Near  Ml  Helicon, 
Ephialtes  and  Otus  are  said  to  have  offered  the 
first  sacrifices  to  them.  In  the  same  place  there 
was  a sanctuary  with  their  statues,  the  sacred 
wells  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  and  on  Mt. 
Libethrion,  which  is  connected  with  Helicon, 
there  was  a sacred  grotto  of  the  Muses.  Pierus, 
a Macedonian,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
introduced  the  worship  of  the  nine  Muses,  from 
Thrace  to  Thespiae,  at  the  foot  of  Ml  Helicon. 
There  they  had  a temple  and  statues,  and  the 
Thespians  celebrated  a solemn  festival  of  the 
Muses  on  Ml  Helicon,  called  Mem o.  Ml  Par- 
nassus was  likewise  sacred  to  them,  with  the 
Crutalian  spring,  near  which  they  had  a temple. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Muses  consisted  of 
libations  of  water  or  milk,  and  of  honey.  The 
various  surnames  by  which  they  are  designated  by 
the  poets  are  for  the  most  part  derived  from  the 
places  which  were  sacred  to  them  or  in  which  they 
were  worshipped,  while  some  are  descriptive  of  the 
sweetness  of  their  songs. — 4.  Representations  cf 
the  Muses  in  tcorJcs  of  art.  In  the  most  ancient 
works  of  art  we  find  only  3 Muses,  and  their  attri- 
butes are  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  flute, 
the  lyre,  or  the  barbiton.  Later  artists  gave  to 
each  of  the  9 sisters  different  attributes  as  well  as 
different  attitudes.  1.  CalliSpe , the  Muse  of  epic 
poetry,  appears  with  a tablet  and  stylus,  and  some- 
times with  a roll  of  paper;  2.  Clio , the  Muse  of 
history,  appears  in  a sitting  attitude,  with  an  open 
roll  of  paper,  or  an  open  chest  of  books ; 3.  Enter pe, 
the  Muse  of  lyric  poetry,  with  a flute ; 4.  Mel/a- 
mine , the  Muse  of  tragedy,  with  a tragic  mask, 
the  club  of  Hercules,  or  a sword,  her  head  is  sur- 
rounded with  vine  leaves,  and  she  wears  the 
cothurnus;  5.  Terpsichore,  the  Muse  of  choral 
dance  and  song,  appears  with  the  lyre  and  the 
plectrum  ; 6.  Erato , the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  and 
mimic  imitation,  sometimes  also  has  the  lyre ; 
7.  Polymnia,  or  Polyhymnia , the  Muse  of  the  sub- 
lime hymn,  usually  appears  without  any  attribute, 
in  a pensive  or  meditating  attitude  ; 8.  Urania,  the 
Muse  of  astronomy,  with  a staff  pointing  to  a 
globe  ; 9.  Thalia,  the  Muse  of  comedy  and  of 
merry  or  idyllic  poetry,  appears  with  a comic  mask, 
a shepherd's  staff,  or  a wreath  of  ivy.  Sometimes 
the  Muses  are  seen  with  feathers  on  their  heads, 
alluding  to  their  contest  with  the  Sirens. 

Musae  us  (Moixreuos).  1.  A semi- mythological 
personage,  to  be  classed  with  Olen,  Orpheus, 
and  Pampbus.  He  wns  regarded  os  the  author 
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of  various  poetical  compositions,  especially  as  con- 
nected with  the  mystic  rites  of  Demeter  at  Eleusia, 
over  which  the  legend  represented  him  as  pre- 
siding in  the  time  of  Hercules.  He  was  reputed 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  the  Eumolpidae,  being 
the  son  of  Eumolpus  and  Selene.  In  other  vari- 
ations of  the  myth  he  was  less  definitely  called  a 
Thracian.  According  to  other  legends  he  was  the 
•on  of  Orpheus,  of  whom  he  was  generally  consi- 
dered as  the  imitator  and  disciple.  Some  accounts 
cave  him  a wife  Deioce  and  a son  Eumolpus. 
There  was  a tradition  that  the  Museum  in  Piraeus 
bore  that  name  from  having  been  the  place  where 
Musaeus  was  buried.  Among  the  numerous  com- 
positions attributed  to  him  by  the  ancients  the 
most  celebrated  were  his  Oracles.  Onomacritus, 
in  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidae,  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  collect  and  arrange  the  oracles  that  passed 
under  the  name  of  Musaeus,  and  was  banished  by 
Hipparchus  for  interpolating  in  the  collection  oracles 
of  his  own  making.  — 2.  A grammarian,  the  author 
of  the  celebrated  poem  on  the  loves  of  Hero  and 
Leander.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  the  writer ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  poem 
is  a late  production.  Some  critics  suppose  that  the 
author  did  not  live  earlier  than  the  5th  centnry  of 
our  era.  Edited  by  Passow,  Lips.  1810;  and  by 
Schaefer,  Lips.  18*25. 

MusagStes.  [Musab.] 

C.  Musonlas  Rufus,  a celebrated  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, was  the  son  of  a Roman  eques,  and  was 
banished  by  Nero  to  the  island  of  Gyaros,  in 
a.  J>.  66,  under  the  pretext  of  his  having  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Piao.  He  returned 
from  exile  on  the  accession  of  Galba,  and  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  Vespasian, 
as  he  was  allowed  to  remain  at  Rome  when  the 
other  philosophers  were  banished  from  the  city. 
Musonius  wrote  various  philosophical  works,  all 
of  which  have  perished. 

Musti  (Moihrrrj),  a town  in  the  Carthaginian 
territory  (Zeugitana),  near  the  river  Bagradas,  on 
the  road  from  Carthage  to  Sicca  Veneria.  Here 
Regains  killed  an  enormous  serpent. 

Muthul,  a river  of  Numidia,  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal. 
It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Rubricator. 

Mutllus,  C.  Papius,  one  of  the  principal  Samnite 
generals  in  the  Marsic  war,  b.  c.  90 — 89. 

Mutlna  (Mutinensis : Mcxlma ),  an  important 
town  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  high  road  from 
Mediolanum  to  the  S.  of  Italy,  was  originally  a 
Celtic  town,  and  was  the  first  place  which  the 
Romans  took  away  from  the  Boii.  It  is  mentioned  i 
at  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  Punic  war  (b.c.  218) 
under  the  name  of  Molina,  as  a fortified  place 
inhabited  by  the  Romans  ; but  it  was  not  till  183 
that  it  was  made  a Roman  colony.  Mutina  is 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  after 
Caesar’s  death.  Dcciraus  Bratus  was  besieged  here 
by  M.  Antonius  irom  December,  44,  to  April,  43; 
and  under  its  walls  the  bottles  were  fought,  in 
which  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  perished. 
Hence  this  war  was  called  the  Bc/lum  Mutincnxe. 
The  best  wool  in  all  Italy  came  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mutina. 

Muttmus  or  Mutinus,  was  among  the  Romans 
the  same  as  the  phallus,  or  Priapus,  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  most  powerful 
averter  of  demons,  and  of  all  evil  that  resulted 
from  pride,  boastfulness,  and  the  like. 
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Mjrc&le  (yivtcd\r) : a mountain  in  the 

S.  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander.  It  forms  the  W.  extremity  of  M.  Mes- 
Bogis,  and  runs  far  out  into  the  sea,  opposite  to 
Samos,  forming  a sharp  promontory,  which  w*ns 
called  Mycale  or  Trogilium  ( T/xtylKior , Tpuyd- 
\iov : C.  S.  Marta).  This  cape  and  the  S.  E.  pro- 
montory of  Samos  (Posidonitim)  overlap  one  an- 
other, and  the  2 tongues  of  land  are  separated  by 
a strait  only  7 stadia  (little  more  than  3-4ths  of  a 
mile)  in  width,  which  is  renowned  in  Greek  history 
as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Persian 
tleet  by  Leotychides  and  Xanthippus,  b.  c.  479. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a city  of  the  same  name 
on  or  near  the  promontory.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
promontory,  near  Priene,  was  the  great  temple  of 
Poseidon,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Panionic  festival  and  Axnphictyony. 

Mycalessus  (Mvtca\ijaa6s : MvKaX^afftos),  an 
ancient  and  important  city  in  Boeotia,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  was  situated  on  the  road  from  Aulis  to 
Thebes.  In  b.  c.  413  some  Thracian  mercenaries 
in  the  pay  of  Athens  surprised  and  sacked  the 
town,  and  butchered  the  inhabitants.  From  this 
blow  it  never  recovered,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  It  possessed  a celebrated  temple 
of  Demeter,  who  was  hence  sumamed  Mycalessia. 

Mycenae  sometimes  Myc§ne  (Mvioj ytu,  Mo- 
icfiirn  : Mvmjvcuos : Kamila),  an  ancient  town  in 
Argolis,  about  6 miles  N.  E.  of  Argos,  is  situated 
on  a hill  at  the  head  of  a narrow  valley,  and  is 
hence  described  by  Homer  as  “ in  a recess  (/j-vxv) 
of  the  Argive  land”:  hence  the  etymology  of  the 
name.  Mycenae  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Perseus,  and  was  subsequently  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  Pelopidae.  During  the  reign  of 
Agamemnon  it  was  regarded  as  the  first  city  in  all 
Greece ; but  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  it  ceased  to  be  a place  of  importance. 
It  still,  however,  continued  an  independent  town 
till  b.  c.  468,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Argives, 
whose  hatred  the  Mycenaeans  are  said  to  have 
incurred  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  Persian  war 
in  favour  of  the  Greek  cause.  The  massive  walls 
of  Mycenae  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the  Argives; 
but  tne  inhabitants  were  at  length  compelled  by 
famine  to  abandon  their  town.  They  effected  their 
escape  without  a surrender,  and  took  refuge,  some 
at  Cleonae,  some  in  Achaia,  and  others  in  Mace- 
donia. Mycenae  was  now  destroyed  by  the  Argives 
and  was  never  rebuilt ; but  there  arc  still  numerous 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  which  on  account  of 
their  antiquity  and  grandeur  are  some  of  the  most 
| interesting  in  all  Greece.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
i markable  are  the  subterranean  vault,  commonly 
called  the  **  Treasury  of  Athens,”  but  which  was 
more  probably  a sepulchre,  and  the  Gate  of  Lions, 
so  called  from  2 lions  sculptured  over  the  gate. 

Mycene  (Mv*rf*oj),  daughter  of  Inachus  and 
wife  of  Arestor,  from  whom  the  town  of  Mycenae 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name : the  true 
etymology  of  the  name  is  given  above. 

Mycerinus,  or  Mecherinus  (MwxspiVor,  M«x«- 
pirot),  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
his  uncle  Chephren  on  the  throne.  His  conduct 
formed  a strong  contrast  to  that  of  his  father  and 
uncle,  being  as  mild  and  just  as  theirs  had  been  ty- 
rannical On  the  death  of  his  daughter,  he  placed 
her  corpse  within  the  hollow  body  of  a wooden 
cow,  which  was  covered  with  gold.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  it  was  still  to  be  seen  at  Sais  ia  his 
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time.  We  further  hear  of  Mycerinus  that,  Lein? 
warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  should  die  at  the 
end  of  6 years,  because  he  had  been  a gentle 
ruler  and  had  not  wreaked  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods  on  Egypt,  he  gave  himself  up  to  revelry, 
an<i  strove  to  double  his  allotted  time  by  turning 
night  into  duy.  He  began  to  build  a pyramid,  but 
died  before  it  was  finished.  It  was  smaller  than 
those  of  Cheops  and  Chephren,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus,  was  wrongly  ascribed  by  soma  to  the 
Greek  hetaera  Rhodopis. 

MyoSnus  ( Mfcows:  Mvk6wos:  Myeono).  a small 
island  in  the  Aegaean  sen,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
S.E.  of  Tenos  and  E.  of  Delos,  never  attained  any 
importance  in  history,  but  is  celebrated  in  mytho- 
logy as  one  of  the  placet  where  the  giants  were 
defeated  by  Hercules.  The  island  was  poor  and 
unproductive,  and  its  inhabitants  were  rapacious. 
It  contained  2 towns,  a promontory,  called  Phorbia^ 
and  a mountain  named  Dimastus.  The  large 
number  of  bold  persons  in  this  island  was  consi- 
dered worthy  of  record  by  several  ancient  writers. 

Mygdon  (Mv-ySc**'),  son  of  Acmon,  a Phry- 
gian kintr,  who  fought  with  Otreus  and  Priam 
against  the  Amazons,  and  from  whom  some  of 
the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  called  Myg- 
doniana.  He  had  a son  Coroebus,  who  is  hence 
called  Aftwlonuies. 

Mygdfinla  (Mvy&oria:  MyyJovss).  1.  A dis- 
trict in  the  E.  of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the 
Thermaic  Gulf  and  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  Its 
people  were  of  Thracian  origin.  — 2.  A district  in 
the  N.  of  Asia  Minor,  between  M.  Olympus  and 
the  coast,  in  the  E.  of  Mysia  and  the  W.  of  Bi* 
thynia,  named  after  the  Thracian  people,  Mygdones, 
who  formed  a settlement  here,  but  were  afterwards 
subdued  by  the  Bithyni.  —3.  The  N.E.  district 
of  Mesopotamia,  between  M.  Masius  and  the  Cha- 
boraa,  which  divided  it  from  Otroene.  From  its 
great  fertility,  it  was  also  called  Anthemusia  (’Av- 
Btfiovaia).  The  name  of  Mygdonia  was  first  in- 
troduced after  the  Macedonian  conquests : in  the 
passage  of  Xenophon  (A nab.  ir.  3),  sometimes 
cited  to  prove  the  contrary,  the  true  reading  is 
M apbonoi,  not  MvySowot, 

Myia  (Mi/io),  daughter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Theano,  and  wife  of  Milon  of  Crotona.  A letter, 
addressed  to  a certain  Phyllis,  is  extant  under 
her  name. 

Mylae  (MuAaf : Mi/Aalor,  Mi/kafr^).  1.  (Me- 
laxzo ),  a town  on  the  E.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  a promontory  running  out  far 
into  the  sea,  with  a harbour  and  a citadel.  It  was 
founded  by  Zancle  (Mcssana),  and  continued  sub- 
ject to  the  latter  city.  It  was  off  Mylae  that 
Agrippa  defeated  the  fleet  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  a c. 
36.  — 2.  A town  of  Thessaly  in  Magnesia,  of  un- 
certain site. 

Myl&aa  or  Mylassa  (rdt  Mv  Acuta,  MuAa<r<ra : 
Mt/A<urtifc  : Melusso , Ru.),  a very  ancient  and 
flourishing  inland  city  of  Caria,  lay  80  stadia  (8 
geog.  miles)  from  the  coast  at  the  Gulf  of  Iassns. 
in  a fertile  plain,  on  and  at  the  foot  of  an  isolated 
rock  of  beautiful  white  marble,  which  furnished  the 
material  for  the  splendid  temples  and  other  public 
buildings  of  the  city.  The  most  important  of  these 
buildings  was  the  great  national  temple  of  Zeus 
Carius  or  OsAgon.  [CaR!a.]  Mylasa  was  the 
birthplace  and  capital  of  Hecatomnus.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  made  a free  city.  In  the  civil 
wars,  it  was  taken  and  portly  destroyed  by  La- 
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bienus.  Its  remains  are  very  extensive,  and  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  are  supposed  to  have 
been  found  on  the  rock  which  formed  the  Acro- 
polis of  the  ancient  city. 

Myndui  (MweJor : MW  tor : prob.  Pori  Gu - 
misJtlu , Ru.),  a Dorian  colony  on  the  coast  of  Cana, 
in  Asia  Minor,  founded  by  settlers  from  Troexene, 
probably  on  the  site  of  an  old  town  of  the  Lelegea, 
which  continued  to  exist  under  the  name  of  Palae- 
myndus.  Myndus  stood  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  same  peninsula  on  which  Halicarnassus  stood. 
It  w'aa  not  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis, 
but  never  became  a place  of  much  importance. 

Myon  or  Mydnla  (MiW,  Muovia:  Muonvs).  a 
town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  situated  on  a considerable 
height  30  stadia  from  Amphissa,  and  in  one  of  the 
posses  which  led  from  Aetolia  into  P hoc  is. 

MyonnesuB  (M viyyifoos : C.  Jiypsili)  a pro- 
montory of  Ionia,  with  a town  and  a little  island 
of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Teos  and  W.  of  Lebed  us, 
and  forming  the  N.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Ephe- 
sus. Here  the  Romans,  under  the  praetor  L.  Acmi- 
liua,  gained  a great  naval  victory  over  Antiochus 
the  Great,  b.  c.  1 90. 

Mjtos  Hormos  (<J  Mo&t  Spaos,  i.  e.  Mtudt-port, 
rather  than  M>fttx~port.  for  pais  is  the  Greek  for 
rnasc/e,  and  this  shell-fish  is  very  common  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea),  aft.  Veneris  Portus 
CAtppob'rnjs  bppios) , an  important  sea-port  town  of 
Upper  Egypt,  built  by  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus 
on  a promontory  of  the  same  name,  6 or  7 days1 
journey  from  Coptos.  Some  of  the  best  modem 
geographers  identify  the  port  with  Kosseir  (lat. 
26°  10'),  which  is  still  an  important  port  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  place  of  embarkation  for  the  cara- 
van to  Mecca.  A'ossetr  lies  due  E.  of  Coptos,  and 
is  connected  with  it  by  a valley,  which  contains 
traces  of  an  ancient  road,  and  which  still  forms  the 
route  of  the  Mecca  caravan.  At  the  village  of 
AbtbShaar , near  Coueir,  are  extensive  ruins,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  town  of 
Myos  Ilormos.  Others,  however,  place  it  a degree 
further  N.t  in  lat.  26°  10,  oppoaite  th e Jajfatme 
islands. 

Myra  or  Myron  (rci  and  tJ  Mu  pa,  7}  Mupvv:  Mu- 
ptvs : A/yra,  Grk.,  Dembre \ Turk.,  Ru.),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Lycia,  and,  under  the  later  Roman  em- 
pire, the  capital  of  the  province,  was  built  on  a rock 
20  stadia  (2  geog.  miles)  from  the  sea,  and  had  a 
port  called  Andriaca  (’AySpuuaj).  St  Paul  touched 
here  on  his  voyage  as  a prisoner  to  Rome,  and  the 
passage  where  this  is  mentioned  (Acte,  xxvii.  5,6), 
affords  incidental  proof  that  the  place  was  then  an 
important  sea  port.  There  are  still  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  city,  in  great  part  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

Myriandms  (M vplarbpos),  a Phoenician  colony 
in  Syria,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Issas,  a 
day’s  journey  from  the  Cilician  Gates.  1 1 probably 
stood  a little  S-  of  Alexandria,  at  a spot  where 
there  are  ruins.  Herodotus  calls  the  Gulf  of  Issus  6 
Map<av5iK(5i  k6\wos,  a name  evidently  derived  from 
this  place,  with  a slight  variation  of  form. 

Myrictls  (Mvpntovj),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Trass, 
opposite  to  Tenedos. 

Myrlna  (77  MupiVa,  or  Mvpu'a,  Mtiptyva,  Mopivy: 
Mupiraios).  L ( SandarWc?),  a very  andent  and 
strongly  fortified  dty  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mysin, 
founded,  according  to  mythical  tradition,  by  Myri- 
nus  or  by  the  Amazon  Myrina,  and  colonized  by  the 
Aeolians,  of  whose  confederacy  it  formed  n member. 
It  was  also  called  Smyrna,  and,  under  the  Homan 
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•mpire,  Sebastopolis : it  was  made  by  the  Roman* 
a err  it  a*  lifjera.  It  wa*  destroyed  by  earthquake* 
tinder  Tiberiu*  and  Trajan,  but  each  time  rebuilt. 
It  waa  the  birthplace  of  the  epigrammatic  poet 
Agathins.  — 2.  [See  Lemnos.] 

Myrlea  (MvpKtia:  MvpXtayos : Amapoli,  Ru., 
n little  distance  inland  from  Mndamek ),  a city 
of  Bithvnia,  not  far  from  Prusa,  founded  by  the 
Colophonians,  and  almost  rebuilt  by  Prusias  I.,  who 
called  it  Apamea  after  hit  wife.  The  Romans 
colonized  it  under  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 

MyrmScIdes  (MupfinafJrjs),  a sculptor  and  en-  ’ 
graver,  of  Miletna  or  Athens,  is  generally  men-  j 
tioned  in  connection  with  Callicrates,  like  whom  ' 
he  was  celebrated  for  the  minuteness  of  his  works. 
[Callicrates.]  His  works  in  ivory  were  so 
small  that  they  could  scarcely  be  seen  without 
placing  them  on  black  hair. 

MyrmScIum  ( a Scythian  or  Cim- 
merian town  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  situated 
on  a promontory  of  the  same  name  at  the  narrowest 
jjart  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  the  Achilleum  in 
Asia. 

Myrmidon  (M vpuiSuii'),  son  of  Zeus  and  Eury- 
medusa,  daughter  of  Clitoa,  whom  Zeus  deceived 
in  the  disguise  of  an  ant.  Her  son  was  for  this 
reason  called  Myrmidon  (from  puipfiij^  an  ant), 
and  was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Myr- 
midons in  Thessaly.  He  was  married  to  Pisi-  j 
dice,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Antiphus 
and  Actor. 

Myrmldfines  (MvpfiiS6y*s),  an  Achaean  race  in  1 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  whom  Achilles  ruled  OTer 
nnd  who  accompanied  this  hero  to  Troy.  They 
are  said  to  have  inhabited  originally  the  island  of 
Aegina,  and  to  have  emigrated  with  Peleus  into 
Thessaly;  but  modem  critics  on  the  contrary  sup- 
pose that  a colony  of  them  emigrated  from  Thessaly 
into  Aegina.  The  Myrmidones  disappear  from 
history  at  a later  period.  The  ancients  derived 
their  name  either  from  a mythical  ancestor  Mvn- 
midon,  or  from  the  ant*  (nvp/xriit*s)  in  Aegina, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  metamorphosed 
into  men  in  the  time  of  Aeacua.  [Abacus.] 

Myron  (M vpwv).  1.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  the 

father  of  Aristonymua,  and  grandfather  of  Clis- 
thenes  He  gained  the  victory  at  Olympia  in 
the  chariot-race  in  b.  c.  648.-2.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  statuaries,  and  also 
a sculptor  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Eleutherae, 
in  Boeotia,  about  480.  He  is  also  called  an 
Athenian,  because  Kleutherae  had  been  admitted 
to  the  Athenian  franchise.  He  was  the  disciple 
of  Ageladas,  the  fellow-disciple  of  Polycletus, 
and  n younger  contemporary  of  Phidias.  He 
flourished  about  431,  the  time  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  Myron  seems  to  have  been  his  power  of  ex- 
pressing a great  variety  of  forms.  Not  content 
with  the  human  figure  in  its  most  difficult  and 
momentary  attitudes,  he  directed  his  art  towards 
various  other  animals,  and  he  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  great  artist  who  did  so.  His  great  works  | 
were  nearly  all  in  bronze.  The  moat  celebrated  j 
of  his  statues  were  his  DiscohAus  and  his  Cow.  [ 
Of  his  IMscoljolna  there  are  several  marble  copies  , 
in  existence.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  prove  by  1 
testimony  that  any  of  these  alleged  copies  were  j 
really  taken  from  Myron's  work,  or  from  imita-  j 
tions  of  it ; but  the  resemblance  between  them, 
the  fame  of  the  original,  and  the  well-known 
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frequency  of  the  practice  of  making  such  marble 
copies  of  celebrated  bronzes,  all  concur  to  put  the 
question  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Of  these  copies 
we  possess  one  in  the  Townley  Gallery  of  the 
British  Museum,  which  was  found  in  the  grounds 
of  Hadriau's  Tiburtine  Villa,  in  1791.  The  Cow 
of  Myron  appears  to  have  been  a perfect  work 
of  its  kind.  It  was  celebrated  in  many  popular 
verses,  and  the  Greek  Anthology  still  contains 
no  less  than  36  epigrams  upon  it.  The  Cow 
was  represented  as  lowing,  and  the  statue  was 
placed  on  a marble  base,  in  the  centre  of  the 
largest  open  place  in  Athens,  where  it  still  stood 
in  the  time  of  Cicero.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
it  was  no  longer  there  ; it  must  have  been  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  it  was  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  temple  of  Peace,  in  the  time  of  Procopins.  — 3. 
Of  Priene,  the  author  of  an  historical  account  of 
the  first  Messenian  war,  probably  lived  not  earlier 
than  the  3rd  century  b.  c. 

Myronldes  (Mupand$7jr),  a skilful  and  successful 
Athenian  general.  In  B.C.  457,  he  defeated  the 
Corinthians,  who  had  invaded  Megara  ; and  in 
456  he  defeated  the  Boeotians  at  Oenophyta. 

Myrrha  (Mo^a)  or  8myrna.  daughter  of  Ciny- 
ras  and  mother  of  Adonis.  For  details  see  Adonis. 

Myrrhinus  ( Mvtytrovs:  Mv^tvovcrios),  a demu* 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Pandionia,  a little  S.  of  the  promontory  Cynosura. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a hero  Colaenus, 
and  it  contained  a temple  of  Artemis  Colaenis. 

MyraHus  (MuptriAos).  L [Candaules.]— 2.  A 
Greek  historical  writer  of  uncertain  date,  a native 
of  Lesbos,  from  whom  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
borrowed  a part  of  his  account  of  the  Pelasgians. 

Myrslnus.  [Myrtuntium.] 

Myrtllii,  a town  of  the  Turdetani  on  the  Aims 
in  Lusitania,  possessing  the  Jus  Latii. 

MyrtQus  (Mi/prfAor),  son  of  Hermes  by  Cleo- 
bule,  Clytia,  Phaetusa  or  Myrto.  He  was  the 
charioteer  of  Oenomaus  king  of  Elis,  whom  he 
betrayed,  when  Pelops  contended  with  his  master 
in  the  chariot-race.  He  was  afterwards  thrown 
into  the  sea  by  Pelops  near  Geraestus  in  Euboea  ; 
and  that  part  of  the  Aegean  is  said  to  have 
thenceforth  been  called  after  him  the  Myrtoan  sea. 
[Oenomaus  ; Pelops.]  At  the  moment  he  ex- 
pired, he  pronounced  a curse  upon  the  house  of 
Pelops,  which  was  henceforward  tormented  by  the 
Erinnyes..  H is  father  placed  him  among  the  stars 
as  auritp i. 

Myrtis  (Mvpris\  a lyric  poetess,  a native  of 
Anthedon,  in  Boeotia.  She  was  reported  to  have 
been  the  instructress  of  Pindar,  and  to  have  con- 
tended w-ith  him  for  the  palm  of  superiority.  This 
is  alluded  to  in  an  extant  fragment  of  Corinna. 
There  were  statues  in  honour  of  her  in  various 
parts  of  Greece. 

Myrtoum  Mare  (r&  Mi iprStov  WAo^or),  the 
part  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  S.  of  Euboea,  Attica  and 
Argolis,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  small 
island  Myrtus,  though  others  suppose  it  to  como 
from  Myrtilus,  w hom  Pelops  threw  into  this  sea, 
or  from  the  maiden  Myrto. 

Myrtuntium  (Muprovvrioy:  Mvprovarios), called 
Myrslnus  (Mvpaiyos)  in  Homer,  a town  of  the 
Epeans  in  Elis,  on  the  road  from  Elis  to  Dyme. 

Myrtus.  [Myrtoum  Mare.] 

Mys  (MOj),  an  artist  in  the  toreutic  depart- 
ment, engraved  the  battle  of  the  Lnpithne  and 
the  Centaurs  and  other  figures  on  the  shield  of 
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Phidias's  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena  Proma- 
chos, in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens.  He  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  engravers 
by  several  ancient  writers. 

MyscSlua  (MwtksAoj,  or  M&riceAAos),  a native 
of  Achaia,  and,  according  to  Ovid  ( Metam . xv.  1 ), 
an  Heraclid,  and  the  son  of  an  Argive  named  Ale- 
mon.  He  founded  Croton  in  Ituly,  B-c.  710,  in 
accordance  with  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  oracle 
had  commanded  him  to  build  a city,  where  he 
should  find  ram  with  fine  weather.  For  a long 
time  he  thought  it  impossible  to  fulfil  the  command 
of  the  oracle,  till  at  length  he  found  in  Italy  a 
beautiful  woman  in  tears  ; whereupon  he  perceived 
that  the  oracle  was  accomplished,  and  straightway 
founded  Croton  on  the  spot. 

M^si  (Motrol),  one  of  the  Thracian  peoples, 
who  seem  to  have  crossed  over  from  Europe  into 
Asia  Minor  before  recorded  history  begins.  They 
appear  to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Moesi  (in 
Greek  also  Mwof),  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
[Mok*ia.]  They  stand  in  close  connection  with 
the  Teucri.  These  2 peoples  appear  to  have  moved 
from  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  to  the  S.E.  of 
Thrace,  forcing  the  Bithyni  over  the  Thracian 
Bosporus  into  Asia,  and  then  to  have  crossed 
over  into  Asia  themselves,  by  way  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  to  have  settled  on  the  S.E.  shore 
of  the  Propontis,  as  far  W.  as  the  river  Rhyndacus 
(the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Propontis  and 
the  Hellespont  being  occupied  by  Phrygians),  and 
also  in  the  E.  and  S.  parts  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  Mysia,  in  the  mountains  called  Olympus 
and  Temnus,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  Ida.  The  Teu- 
crians  obtained  a permanent  footing  also  on  the  N. 
side  of  Ida,  in  the  Troad.  Being  afterwards  driven 
W.-ward  over  the  Rhyndacus  by  the  Bithynians,ond 
hemmed  in  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  Aeolian  colo- 
nies, the  Mysians  may  be  regarded  as  about  shut  up 
within  the  ranges  of  Ida  and  Olympus  on  the  N. 
and  N.E.  and  Temnus  on  the  S.  They  were  a simple 
pastoral  people,  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Their  language  and  religion  bore  a strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  their  neighbours,  the  Phrygians 
and  Lydians,  who  were  of  the  same  Thracian 
origin  as  themselves  ; and  hence  arose  the  error, 
which  is  found  in  Herodotus,  of  deriving  them 
directly  from  the  Lydians. 

Mysia  (if  Muffin,  poet.  MiktIs  ala : MtWr,  My- 
sus  and  Mysius : Chan  Karasi,  the  N.W.  district 
of  AnadUi)^  a district  of  Asia  Minor,  called  also 
the  Asiatic  Mysia  (Murio  rj  'Ao’tonf),  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Moesia  on  the  banka  of  the  Danube. 
Originally  it  meant  of  course  the  territory  of  the 
Mysi,  but  in  the  usual  division  of  Asia  Minor,  as 
settled  under  Augustus,  it  occupied  the  whole  of 
the  N.W.  corner  of  the  peninsula,  between  the 
Hellespont  on  the  N.W. ; the  Propontis  on  tbe 
N. ; the  river  Rhyndacus  and  M.  Olympus  on  the 
E.,  which  divided  it  from  Bithynia  and  Phrygia ; 

M.  Temnus,  and  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from 
Temnus  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Ela'itic  Gulf,  on  the  S., 
where  it  bordered  upon  LydiA;  and  the  Aegean 
Sea  on  the  W.  It  was  subdivided  into  ft  parts: 
(1.)  Mysia  Minor  (M.  rj  junepd),  along  the  N.  coast 
(2.)  Mysia  Major  (M.  rj  fxtydXy),  the  S.E.  in- 
land region,  with  n small  portion  of  the  coast 
v*tweon  the  Troad  and  the  Aeolic  settlements 
about  the  ElaiticGulf.  (3.)  Troas  (ij  Tpcvas),  the 

N. W.  angle,  between  the  Aegean  and  Hellespont 
and  the  S.  coast  along  the  foot  of  Ida.  (4.)  Aeolis 
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or  Aeolia  (rj  AioAi's  or  AioAia),  the  S.  part  of  the 
W.  coast  around  the  Ela'itic  Gulf,  where  the  chief 
cities  of  the  Aeolian  confederacy  were  planted ; 
but  applied  in  a wider  sense  to  the  W.  coast  in 
general  ; and  (5.)  Tenthrania  (tj  Teutyxma),  the 
S.W.  angle,  between  Temnus  and  the  borders  of 
Lydia,  where,  in  very  early  times,  Tenthras  was 
said  to  have  established  a Mysian  kingdom,  which 
was  early  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Lydia;  this 
part  was  also  called  Pergaraenc,  from  the  celebrated 
city  of  pKRGAMUfi,  which  stood  in  it  This  ac- 
count applies  to  tbe  time  of  the  early  Roman  em- 
pire ; the  extent  of  Mysia,  and  its  subdivisions, 
varied  greatly  at  other  times.  In  the  heroic  ages 
we  find  the  great  Teucrian  monarchy  of  Troy  in 
the  N.W.  of  the  country,  and  the  Phrygians  along 
the  Hellespont : as  to  the  Mysians,  who  appear  as 
allies  of  the  Trojans,  it  is  not  clear  whether  they 
are  Europeans  or  Asiatics.  The  Mysia  of  the 
legends  respecting  Telephus  is  the  Teuthranian 
kingdom  in  the  S.,  only  with  a wider  extent  than 
the  later  Teuthrania.  Under  the  Persian  empire, 
the  N.W.  portion,  which  was  still  occupied  in  part 
by  Phrygians,  but  chiefly  by  Aeolian  settlements, 
was  called  Phrygia  Minor,  and  by  the  Greeks 
Hrllbspontus.  Mysia  was  the  region  S.  of  the 
chain  of  Ida ; and  both  formed,  with  Lydia,  the 
second  satrapy.  In  the  division  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Mysia  fell,  with  Thrace,  to 
the  share  of  Lysimachus,  b.c.  311,  after  whose 
defeat  and  death,  in  281,  it  became  a part  of  the 
Greco-Syrian  kingdom,  with  the  exception  of  tbe 
S.W.  portion,  where  Philetaerus  founded  the  king- 
dom of  Pkrgamus  (280),  to  which  kingdom  the 
whole  of  Mysia  was  assigned,  together  with 
Lydia,  Phrygia,  Caria.  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Pam- 
phylia,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by 
the  Romans  in  190.  With  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus,  Mysia  fell  to  the  Romans  in 
133,  by  the  bequest  of  Attalus  III.,  and  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  Asia.  Under  the  later 
empire,  Mysia  formed  a separate  proconsular  pro- 
vince, under  the  name  of  Hellespontu*  The  coun- 
try was  for  the  most  part  mountainous ; its  chief 
chains  being  those  of  Ida,  Olympus,  and  Tkm- 
NtT8,  which  are  terminal  branches  of  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  Taurus  chain,  and  the  union  of  which 
forms  the  elevated  land  of  S.  E.  Mysia.  Their  pro- 
longations into  the  sea  form  several  important  bays 
and  capes ; namely,  among  the  former,  the  great 
gulf  of  Adramyttium  (AdramytH)^  which  cuts  off 
Lesbos  from  the  continent,  and  the  Sinus  Elaiticus 
(G.  of  Chandeli ) ; and,  among  the  latter,  Sigeum 
(<7.  Yemcheri)  and  Lectnm  (G.  Baba),  at  the  N.W. 
and  S.W.  extremities  of  the  Troad,  and  Cane 
(C.  Coloni ) and  Hydria  (FoEa),  the  N.  and  S. 
headlands  of  the  Elaitic  Gulf.  Its  rivers  are  nu- 
merous ; some  of  them  considerable,  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  country  ; and  some  of  first-rate 
importance  in  history  and  poetry ; the  chief  of 
them,  beginning  on  the  E..  were  Rhyndacus  and 
M ack&tuh,  Tarsius,  Aeskpus,  Gkamcus,  Rho- 
dius,  Simois  and  Scamandbr,  Satnoi.%  Evk- 
nus,  and  Caicus.  The  peoples  of  the  country,  be- 
sides the  general  appellations  mentioned  above, 
were  known  by  the  following  distinctive  names : 
the  Olympism  or  OlympCni  (vOA» //uxturoi,  *OXv^ 
rrrjvoi\  in  the  district  of  Olympuiie  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Olympus ; next  to  them,  on  the  S.  and  W., 
and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Mysia  Proper, 
the  Abretteni,  who  had  a Dative  divinity  called  by 
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MYSIUS. 

the  Greeks  Zttis  'ASprrrtjy6j  ; the  Trimenthuritne,  1 
the  Pentademitac,  and  the  Mysomacedtinea,  all  in 
the  region  of  M.  Temnus. 

Myalufl  ( Dergama ),  a tributary  of  the  river 
Caicos  in  Mysia,  or  rather  the  upper  part  of  the 
Cn’icus  itself,  had  its  source  in  M.  Teranus. 

Myson  (Mwroo-),  of  Chenae,  a village  either  in 
Laconia  or  on  Mt.  Oeta,  is  enumerated  by  Plato  as 
one  of  the  7 sages,  in  place  of  Periander. 

Myatia,  a town  in  the  S.E.  of  Bruttium,  a little 
above  the  Prom.  Cocintum. 

MftU6ne  or  Mltylene  (Mi/tiAi MnvK^yv  : 
the  former  is  the  ancient  form,  and  the  one  usually 
found  on  coins  and  inscriptions ; the  latter  is  some- 
times found  on  inscriptions,  and  is  the  commoner 
form  in  MSS. : Mvrt\ijra?os,  Mitylenaeus : Myti- 
lene or  A/e<e/ui),  the  chief  city  of  Lesbos,  stood  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  island  opposite  the  coast  of 
Asia,  upon  a promontory  which  was  once  an 
island,  and  both  sides  of  which  formed  excellent 
harbours.  Its  first  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Ca- 
riant  and  Pelasgians.  It  was  early  colonized  by 
the  Aeolians.  [Lesbos.]  Important  hints  re- 
specting its  political  history  are  furnished  by  the 
fragments  of  the  poetry  of  Alcaeus,  whence  (and 
from  other  sources)  it  seems  that,  after  the  rule 
and  overthrow  of  a series  of  tyrants,  the  city  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  bitter  hatred  and  conflicts  of 
the  factions  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  till  Pitta- 
cus  was  appointed  to  a sort  of  dictatorship,  and  the 
nobles  were  expelled.  [Aj.cabus  ; Pittacus.] 
Meanwhile,  the  city  had  grown  to  great  importance 
as  a naval  power,  and  had  founded  colonies  on  the 
coasts  of  Mysia  and  Thrace.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century  b.  o,  the  possession  of  one  of  these 
colonies,  Sigeum  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont, 
was  disputed  in  war  between  the  Mytilenaeans 
and  Athenians,  and  assigned  to  the  latter  by  the 
award  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Among 
the  other  colonies  of  Mytilene  were  Achilleum, 
Assos,  Antandrus,  &c.  Mytilene  submitted  to  the 
Persians  after  the  conquest  of  Ionia  and  Aeolis, 
and  furnished  contingents  to  the  expeditions  of 
Catnbyses  against  Egypt  and  of  Darius  against 
Scythia.  It  was  active  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  after 
the  failure  of  which  it  again  became  subject  to 
Persia,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece.  After  the  Persian  war,  it  formed 
an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  remained  one  of  the 
roost  important  members  of  the  Athenian  confede- 
racy, retaining  its  independence  till  the  4th  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.  c.  4‘28,  when  it 
headed  a revolt  of  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos,  the 
progress  and  suppression  of  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (See  the  Histories  of  Greece.) 
This  event  destroyed  the  power  of  Mytilene.  Its 
subsequent  fortunes  cannot  be  related  in  detail 
here.  It  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans  after 
the  Mithridatic  War.  Respecting  its  important 
position  in  Greek  literary  history,  see  Lesbos. 

Myttistratum.  [ Amkstratu*.] 

Myus  (Muous : Mvovffios:  Palatia , Ru.),  the 
least  city  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  stood  in  Caria, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Maeander,  30  stadia  from  its 
mouth,  and  very  near  Miletus.  Its  original  site 
was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  but  its 
site  gradually  became  an  unhealthy  marsh ; and 
by  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  so  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants  that  the  few  who  remained  were  reck- 
oned as  citizens  of  Miletus. 
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N. 

Naarda  (NaapSa),  a town  of  Babylonia,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Jews,  and  with  a Jewish  academy. 

Naarmalcha  or  Nahrmalcha  (NaappdAxar, 
Nap/idAxai,  i.  e.  the  King's  Canal:  6 $aai\uot 
wora^udr,  ij  0atn\iK SioipuC  flumen  regiuni : Nahr- 
al-Malk  or  Ne  Gruel  Melek ),  the  greatest  of  the 
canals  connecting  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  was 
situated  near  the  N.  limit  of  Babylonia,  a little  S. 
of  the  Median  Wall,  in  lat.  33°  5'  about.  Its 
formation  was  ascribed  to  a governor  named  Go- 
bnres.  It  was  repaired  upon  the  building  of 
Seleucia  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  again  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
Trajan,  Severus,  and  Julian. 

Naballa.  (Na  valia.] 

Nabarzanes  (Na€a+>(aviis),  a Persian,  conspired 
along  with  Bessus,  against  Darius,  the  last  king  of 
Persia.  He  was  pardoned  by  Alexander. 

N&b&taei,  N&b&thae  (NaSaraTot,  N afiarai  : 
0.  T.  Nebaioth),  an  Arabian  people,  descended 
from  the  eldest  son  of  Ithmael,  had  their  original 
abodes  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula, 
E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Moabites  and  Edomites,  who 
dwelt  on  the  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  moun- 
tains reaching  from  it  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
the  changes  effected  among  the  peoples  of  these  re- 
gions by  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judaea,  the  Na- 
bathaeans  extended  W.  into  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
and  the  territory  of  the  Edomites,  while  the  latter 
took  possession  of  the  S.  of  Judaea  [Idumabi]; 
and  hence  the  Nabathaeans  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  along  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Aelanitic  Gulf,  and  in  the  Iduntaean 
mountains  (M.  of  Seir),  where  they  had  their  cele- 
brated rock-hewn  capital,  Petra.  At  first  they 
were  a roving  pastoral  people ; but,  as  their  position 
gave  them  the  command  of  the  trade  between 
Arabia  and  the  W.,  they  prosecuted  that  trade 
with  great  energy,  establishing  regular  caravans 
between  Leuce  Come,  a port  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the 
N.W.  part  of  Arabia,  and  the  port  of  Rhinocolura 
( El- A risk ) on  the  Mediterranean,  upon  the  fron- 
tiers of  Palestine  and  Egypt  Sustained  by  this 
traffic  a powerful  monarchy  grew  up,  which  re- 
sisted all  the  attacks  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
and  which,  sometimes  at  least  extended  its  power 
as  far  N.  as  Syria.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula, 
even  after  the  Nabathaeans  had  nominally  sub- 
mitted to  Rome,  we  find  even  Damascus  in  pos- 
session of  an  ethnarch  of 44  Aret&s  the  king,"  i.  e.  of 
the  Nabathaean  Arabs : the  usual  names  of  these 
kings  were  Aretas  and  Obodaa.  Under  Augustus 
the  Nabathaeans  are  found,  as  nominal  subjects  of 
the  Roman  empire,  assisting  Aelius  Gallus  in  his 
expedition  into  Arabia  Felix,  through  which,  and 
through  the  journey  of  Athenodorus  to  Petra, 
Strabo  derived  important  information.  Under  Tra- 
jan the  Nabathaeans  were  conquered  by  A.  Cornelius 
Palma,  and  Arabia  Petraea  became  a Roman  pro- 
vince, a.  D.  105—107.  In  the  4th  century  it  was 
considered  a part  of  Palestine,  and  formed  the 
diocese  of  a metropolitan,  whose  see  was  at  Petra. 
The  Moharaedan  conquest  finally  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Nabathaeans,  which  had  been  long 
declining : their  country  soon  became  a haunt  of 
the  wandering  Arabs  of  the  Desert;  and  their  very 
name  disappeared. 
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Nabia  (Ndftj),  succeeded  in  making  himself 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon  on  the  death  of  Machanidas, 
b.  c.  207.  He  carried  the  licence  of  tyranny  to  the 
furthest  possible  extent.  All  persons  possessed  of 
property  were  subjected  to  incessant  exactions,  and 
the  most  cruel  tortures  if  they  did  not  succeed  in 
satisfying  his  rapacity.  One  of  his  engines  of  tor- 
ture  resembled  the  maiden  of  more  recent  times  ; 
it  was  a figure  resembling  his  wife  Apega,  so  con- 
structed as  to  clasp  the  victim  and  pierce  him  to 
death  with  the  nails  with  which  the  arms  and 
bosom  of  the  figure  were  studded.  The  money 
which  he  got  by  these  means  and  by  the  plunder 
of  the  temples  enabled  him  to  raise  a large  body  of 
mercenaries,  whom  he  selected  from  among  the 
most  abandoned  and  reckless  villains.  With  these 
forces  he  was  able  to  extend  his  sway  over  a con- 
siderable part  of  Peloponnesus  ; but  his  further 
progress  was  checked  by  Flaminius,  who  after  a 
short  campaign  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace 
(195).  The  tyrant,  however,  was  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  sovereignty  of  Sparta,  and  soon  after  the 
departure  of  Flamininus  from  Greece,  he  resumed 
hostilities.  He  was  opposed  by  Philopoemen,  the 
general  of  the  Achaean  league  ; and  though  Nabis 
met  at  first  with  some  success,  he  was  eventually 
defeated  by  Philopoemen,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
assassinated  by  some  Aetolians  who  had  been  sent 
to  his  assistance  (192). 

Nabonassar  (Natfoi'daapor),  king  of  Babylon, 
whose  accession  to  the  throne  was  fixed  upon  by 
the  Babylonian  astronomers  as  the  era  from  which 
they  began  their  calculations.  This  era  is  called 
the  Era  of  Nabonassar.  It  commenced  on  the 
26th  of  February,  ilc.  747. 

Nabriasa  or  Nebrissa,  sumamed  Venezia,  a 
town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Baetis. 

Nacoila  (N curfKtia,  or -fa,  orNaxceAfia:  Sidi- 
ghati),  a town  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  river  Thymbrius,  between  Dorylaeum 
and  Cotyaeum,  was  the  place  where  the  emperor 
Valens  defeated  his  rival  Procopius,  a.  d.  366. 

Naenla,  i.  e.  a dirgo  or  lamentation,  chaunted  at 
funerals,  was  personified  at  Rome  and  worshipped 
as  a goddess.  She  had  a chapel  outside  the  walls 
of  the  city,  near  the  porta  Viminalis. 

Naevlus,  Cn.,  adkancient  Roman  poet,  of  whose 
life  few  particulars  have  been  recorded.  He  was 
probably  a native  of  Campania,  and  was  bom  some- 
where between  B.c.  27 4 and  264.  He  appears  to  have 
civne  to  Rome  early,  and  he  produced  his  first  play 
in  235.  He  was  attached  to  the  plebeian  party; 
and,  with  the  licence  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  he 
made  the  stage  a vehicle  for  his  attacks  upon  the 
aristocracy.  He  attacked  Scipio  and  the  Metelli ; 
but  he  was  indicted  by  Q.  Metelius  and  throwu 
into  prison,  to  which  circumstance  Plautus  alludes 
in  his  Mile*  Oloriostu  (ii.  2.  56).  Whilst  in  prison 
he  composed  two  plays,  the  Hariolu*  and  Leon,  in 
which  he  recanted  his  previous  imputations,  and 
thereby  obtained  his  release  through  the  tribunes 
of  the  people.  His  repentance, however,  did  not  lost 
long,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to  expiate  a new 
offence  by  exile.  He  retired  to  Utica  ; and  it  was 
here,  probably,  that  he  wrote  his  poem  on  the  first 
Punic  war ; and  here  it  is  certain  that  he  died,  either 
in  2U4  or  202.  Naerius  was  both  an  epic  and  a dra- 
matic poet,  Of  his  epic  poem  on  the  first  Punic  war  a 
few  fragments  are  still  extant.  It  was  written  in  the 
old  Saturnian  metre  ; for  Ennius,  who  introduced 
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the  hexameter  among  the  Romans,  was  not  brought 
to  Rome  till  after  the  banishment  of  Naerius. 
The  poem  appears  to  have  opened  with  the  story  of 
Aeneas’s  flight  from  Troy,  his  visit  to  Carthage 
and  amour  with  Dido,  together  with  other  legends 
connected  with  the  early  history  both  of  Carthage 
and  of  Rome.  It  was  extensively  copied  both  by 
Ennius  and  Virgil.  The  latter  author  took  many 
passages  from  it;  particularly  the  description  of 
the  storm  in  the  first  Aeneid,  the  speech  with 
which  Aeneas  consoles  his  companions,  and  the 
address  of  Venus  to  Jupiter.  His  dramatic  wri- 
tings comprised  both  tragedies  and  comedies,  most 
of  which  were  taken  from  the  Greek.  Even  in  the 
Augustan  age  Naevius  was  still  a favourite  with 
the  admirers  of  the  genuine  old  school  of  Roman 
poetry  ; and  the  lines  of  Horace  ( Ep . ii.  1.  53) 
show  that  his  works,  if  not  so  much  read  as  for- 
merly, were  still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  men. 
The  best  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Naevius  is  by 
Klussman,  Hvo.  Jena,  1843. 

Naevlus  Sertorfui  Macro.  [Macro.] 

Naharvkli,  a tribe  of  the  Lygii  in  Germany, 
probably  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  In 
their  country  was  a grove  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
2 divinities  called  Alces,  whom  Tacitus  compares 
with  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Nahnnalcha  [Naarmalcha], 

Nal&des.  [Nympha*.] 

Nain  ( Nol*  : A'ans),  a city  of  Galilee,  S.  of  M. 
Tabor.  {Luke,  vii.  11.) 

Naisus,  Naissua,  or  Naosus  (Nafcrdj,  NaT<r<rdf. 
Ncu<r<ror : Aru#a),  an  important  town  of  Upper 
Moesia,  situated  on  an  E.  tributary  of  the  Margus, 
and  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Con- 
stantine, was  destroyed  by  Attila,  but  was  rebuilt 
and  fortified  by  Justinian. 

NamnStae  or  Namn§tes,  a people  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Liger,  which  separated  them  from  Aquiunia. 
Their  chief  town  was  Condivincum,  afterwards 
Namnetes  {Nantes). 

Namflaa,  Aufldfus,  a Roman  jurist,  one  of  the 
numerous  pupils  of  Serv.  Sulpicius. 

Nantultae  or  Nantuktes,  a people  in  the  S.E. 
of  Gallia  Belgica  between  the  Rhodanus  and  the 
Rhenus,  and  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Lams 
Leman  us. 

Napaeae.  [Nymphar.] 

Nap&ris,  a northern  tributary  of  the  Danube  : 
its  modem  name  is  uncertain. 

Nap&ta  (Ncbrara:  prob.iT/-Aa5,  Rn.,  at  the 
great  bend  of  the  Nile  to  the  S.W.,  between  the 
4th  and  5th  cataracts),  the  capital  of  an  Aethiopian 
kingdom  N.  of  that  of  Merog,  was  the  S.-tnost 
point  reached  by  Petronius,  under  Augustus.  Its 
sovereigns  were  females,  bearing  the  title  of  Can- 
dace ; and  through  a minister  of  one  of  them 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Aethiopia  in  the 
apostolic  age  (Acts  viii.  27).  This  custom  of  female 
government  has  been  continued  to  our  own  times 
in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Sltendy.  In  the 
reign  of  Nero,  Napata  was  only  a small  town. 

N&pdca  or  Napttca  (Napocensis  or  Napucen- 
sis),  a Roman  colony  in  Dacia,  on  the  high  road 
leading  through  the  country,  between  Patavissa 
and  Optatiana. 

Nar  (Ar«ra),  a river  in  central  Italy,  rises  in 
M.  Fiscellus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Umbria  and  Pice- 
num,  flows  in  a S.W.-ly  direction,  forming  the 
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"boundary  between  Umbria  and  the  land  of  the 
Sabini,  and  after  receiving  the  Velinus  ( Velino) 
and  Tolenus  ( Turuno ),  and  passing  by  Interamna 
and  Narnia,  falls  into  the  Tiber,  not  far  from 
Ocriculum.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  sulphureous 
waters  and  white  colour  ( sulphurea  Xaralbus  aqua, 
Virg.  An i.  vii.  517). 

Naragg&ra  (Nopayapa:  Kassir  Jebir,  Ru.)  one 
of  the  most  important  inland  cities  of  Numidia, 
between  Thagura  and  Sicca  Venena,  was  the  scene 
of  Scipio's  celebrated  interview  with  Hannibal 
before  the  battle  of  Zama. 

Narbo  Martins,  at  a later  time  Narbona  (Nar- 
bonenais:  Nartanne),  a town  in  the  S.  of  Gaul 
and  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  was  situated  on  the  river  Atax 
(Aude),  also  called  Narbo,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  Rubresus  or  Rubrensis  (also  called  Narbo- 
nitis),  which  was  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal.  By  this  means  the  town,  which  was  12 
miles  from  the  coast,  was  made  a sea-port.  It  was 
a very  ancient  place,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  called  Atax.  It  was  made  n Roman 
colony  by  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  or  Martins,  n.  c. 
118,  and  hence  received  the  surname  Marti  us  ; 
and  it  was  the  first  colony  founded  by  the  Romans 
in  GauL  Julius  Caesar  also  settled  here  the 
veterans  of  his  10th  legion,  whence  it  received 
the  name  of  Colonia  Decumanorum.  It  was  a 
handsome  and  populous  town ; the  residence  of 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province  ; and  a place 
of  great  commercial  importance.  The  coast  was 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  oysters.  There  are 
scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  town ; but 
there  are  still  remains  of  the  canal. 

Narbonensis  Gallia.  [Gallia.] 

Narcissus  (NclpKaraoj).  L A beautiful  youth, 
son  of  the  river  god  Cephissus  and  the  nymph 
Liriope  of  Thespiae.  He  was  wholly  inaccessible 
to  the  feeling  of  love  ; and  the  nymph  Echo,  who 
was  enamoured  of  him,  died  of  grief.  [Echo.] 
One  of  his  rejected  lovers,  however,  prayed  to 
Nemesis  to  punish  him  for  his  unfeeling  heart. 
Nemesis  accordingly  caused  Narcissus  to  see  his 
own  image  reflected  in  a fountain,  and  to  become 
enamoured  of  it.  But  as  he  could  not  approach 
this  object,  he  gradually  pined  away,  and  his 
corpse  was  metamorphosed  into  the  flower  which 
bears  his  name. —2.  A freed mau  and  secretary  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  over  whom  he  possessed  un- 
bounded influence.  He  long  connived  at  the  irre- 
gularities of  Messalina  ; but  fearing  that  the  era- 
ress  meditated  his  death,  he  betrayed  to  Claudius 
er  marriage  with  C.  Silius,  and  obtained  the  order 
for  her  execution,  a.  d.  48.  After  the  murder 
of  Claudius,  Narcissus  was  put  to  death  by  com- 
mand of  Agrippina,  54.  He  had  amassed  an  enor- 
mous fortune,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  400,000,000 
sesterces,  equivalent  to  3,125,000/1  of  our  money. 
— 3.  A celebrated  athlete,  who  strangled  the  em- 
peror Commodus,  192.  He  was  afterwards  ex- 
posed to  the  lions  by  the  emperor  Severus. 

Narisci,  a small  but  brave  people  in  the  S.  of 
Germany,  of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  W.  of  the 
Marcomanni  and  E.  of  the  Hennunduri,  and  ex- 
tended from  the  Sudeti  Montes  on  the  N.  to  the 
Danube  on  the  S^  thus  inhabiting  part  of  the 
Upper  Palatinate  and  the  country  of  the  Fichttlge- 
birpe. 

Narmalcha.  [Naarmalcha.] 

Narnia  (Namiensis:  A arm),  & town  in  Urn- 
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bria,  situated  on  a lofty  hill,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river  Nar,  originally  called  Nequinum,  was  made 
a Roman  colony  B.C.  299,  when  its  name  was 
changed  into  Narnia,  after  the  river.  This  town 
was  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  being  accessible 
only  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides.  On  the  W.  side  it 
could  only  be  approached  by  a very  lofty  bridge 
which  Augustus  built  over  the  river. 

N&ro,  sometimes  Nar  (Xu renin),  a river  in 
Dalmatia,  which  rises  in  M.  Albius,  and  falls  into 
the  Adriatic  sea. 

Nardna,  a Roman  colony  in  Dalmatia,  situated 
on  the  river  Naro,  some  miles  from  the  sea,  und  on 
the  road  to  Dyrrhachium. 

Narses,  king  of  Persia.  [Sassanidar.] 
Narses  (Naptri/r),  a celebrated  general  and 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  was  an  eunuch. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy  by 
two  brilliant  campaigns,  a.  i>.  552,  553,  and  an- 
nexed Italy  again  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  He 
was  rewarded  by  Justinian  with  the  government 
of  the  country,  which  he  held  for  many  years.  He 
was  deprived  of  this  office  by  Justin,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Justinian,  whereupon  he  invited  the 
Langobards  to  invade  Italy.  His  invitation  was 
eagerly  accepted  by  their  king  Alboin  ; but  it  is 
said  that  Narses  soon  after  repented  of  his  conduct, 
and  died  of  grief  at  Rome  shortly  after  the  Lango- 
bards had  crossed  the  Alps  (568).  Narses  was  95 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Narthaclum  (Nap0tb»o»'),  a town  in  Thessaly, 
on  M.  Narthacius,  S.W.  of  Pharsalus. 

Naryx,  also  Nar^cus  or  Nar^clum  (Ndpof, 
Ndpuitos,  tiapuKiov : NapvKiot,  N apuKcuos : Talanda 
or  Talanti),  a town  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  on  the 
Euboean  sea,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Ajax,  son 
of  Oileut,  who  is  hence  called  Xarycius  hertn. 
Since  Locri  Epizephyrii  in  the  S.  of  Italy  claimed 
to  be  a colony  from  Naryx  in  Greece,  we  find  tho 
town  of  Locri  called  Narycia  by  the  poets,  and  the 
pitch  of  Bnittium  also  named  Naryda. 

N&s&mones  (Nao-ajuvrfi),  a powerful  butBavago 
Libyan  people,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the  shores 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  but  were  driven  inland  by  the 
Greek  settlers  of  Cyrenaica,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Romans.  An  interesting  account  of  their  manners 
and  customs  is  given  by  Herodotus  (iv.  172),  who 
also  tells  (ii.  32)  a curious  Story  respecting  an  ex- 
pedition beyond  the  Libyan  Desert,  undertaken  by 
5 Nasamonian  youths,  the  result  of  which  was 
certain  important  information  concerning  the  interior 
of  Africa.  [Nig ei r.] 

Naslca,  Sciplo.  [Scipio.] 

Nisidienus,  a wealthy  (beaius)  Roman,  who 
gave  a supper  to  Maecenas,  which  Horace  ridi- 
cules in  the  8th  satire  of  his  2nd  book.  It  appears 
from  v.  58,  that  Rufus  was  the  cognomen  of  Nasi- 
dienus. 

Nasidlus,  Q.  or  L.,  was  sent  by  Pompey,  in 
b.  c.  49,  with  a fleet  of  16  ships  to  relieve  Mns- 
silia,  when  it  was  besieged  by  D.  Brutus.  He 
was  defeated  by  Brutus,  and  fled  to  Africa,  where 
he  had  the  command  of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  He 
served  in  Sicily  under  Sex.  Pompey,  whom  he  de- 
serted in  35.  He  joined  Antony,  and  commanded 
part  of  hit  fleet  in  the  war  with  Octavian,  31. 
Naso.  Ovidlua.  [Ovidius.] 

Nasus  or  Nesua.  [Okniadak.J 
Natlao  ( Natisone ),  a small  river  in  Venetia  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  which  flows  by  Aquileio,  and  fulls 
into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus . 
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Natta  or  N&cca,  “a  fuller,"  the  name  of  an 
ancient  family  of  the  Pinaria  pens.  The  Natta 
satirised  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  6.  124)  for  his  dirty 
meanness,  was  probably  a member  of  the  noble 
Pinarian  family,  and  therefore  attacked  by  the 
poet  for  such  conduct. 

Naucr&tes  (fiavKpdrrit),  of  Erythrae,  a Greek 
rhetorician,  and  a disciple  of  Isocrates,  is  mentioned 
among  the  orators  who  competed  (n.c.  352)  for  the 
prize  offered  by  Artemisia  for  the  best  fanerai 
oration  delivered  over  Mausolus. 

Naucr&ti*  (Nawrpan*:  Nauicparlrnt : So-el- 
Iladjar , Ru.),  a city  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Nomus  of  Sa'is,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was  hence  called  also 
Nnucraticum  Ostium.  It  was  a colony  of  the 
Milesians,  founded  probably  in  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
about  b.  c.  550,  and  remained  a pure  Greek  city. 
It  was  the  only  place  in  Egypt,  where  Greeks  were 
permitted  to  settle  and  trade.  After  the  Greek 
and  Roman  conquests  it  continued  a place  of  great 
prosperity  and  luxury,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  Aphrodite.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Athcnaeus,  Lvceas,  Phylarchua,  Polyckarmus,  and 
Julius  Pollux. 

Naucydea  (Naucftps),  an  Argive  statuary,  son 
of  Mothon,  and  brother  and  teacher  of  Polycle- 
tus  II.  of  Argos,  flourished  b.  c.  420. 

Naulochus  (NooAox®*),  that  is,  a place  where 
ships  can  anchor.  1.  A naval  station  on  the  E. 
part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicilv  between  Mylae  and 
the  promontory  Pelorus.— 2.  A small  island  off 
Crete,  near  the  promontory  Sammoniam.— 3.  A 
naval  station  belonging  to  Meaembria  in  Thrace. 

Naumachlus  (Naw^dx«os),  a Gnomic  poet,  of 
uncertain  age,  some  of  whose  verses  are  preserved 
by  Stolaeus. 

Naupactus  ( Nai/rcurror : NainrcUnos:  Ze- 
pantn),  an  ancient  and  strongly  fortified  town  of ! 
the  Locri  Ozolae  near  the  promontory  Antirrhium, 
possessing  the  largest  and  best  harbour  on  the  | 
whole  of  the  N.  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Hera- 
clidac  having  here  built  the  fleet,  with  which  they  ] 
crossed  over  to  the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Per-  1 
sian  wars  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athenians, 
who  settled  here  the  Messenians  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  country  at  the  end  of  the 
3rd  Mcssenian  war,  b.  c.  455;  and  daring  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  operations  against  the  W.  of 
Greece.  At  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Messenians  were  obliged  to  leave  Naupactus,  which 
unwed  into  the  hands  first  of  the  Locrians  and 
afterwards  of  the  Achaeans.  It  was  given  by 
Philip  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Locrian  terri- 
tory to  Actolia,  but  it  was  again  assigned  to  Locris 
by  the  Romans. 

Nauplia  ( NainrMa:  NovitXisvj:  Xavptia\  the 
port  of  Argos,  situated  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  was  | 
never  a place  of  importance  in  antiquity,  and  was 
in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  inhabitants 
had  been  expelled  by  the  Argive*  as  early  os  the 
2nd  Messenian  war  on  suspicion  of  favouring  the 
Spartans,  who  in  consequence  settled  them  at  Me* 
thone  in  Messenia.  At  the  present  day  Nauplia 
is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in  Greece. 

Nauplltt*  (NcwfirAies).  1.  Of  Argos,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Amymone,  a famous  navigator,  and 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Nauplia.  — 2.  Son  of 
Clytoneus,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  and  a de- 
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•Cendant  of  the  preceding.  — 3.  King  of  Euboea, 
and  father  of  Palamedes,  Oeax,  and  Nausime- 
don,  by  Clymene.  Catreus  had  given  his  daughter 
Clymcne  and  her  sister  Aerope  to  Nauplius,  to 
bo  carried  to  a foreign  land  ; but  Nauplius  mar- 
ried Clymene,  and  gave  Adrope  to  Plisthenes,  who 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus.  His  son  Palamedes  had  been  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  Greeks  during  the  siege 
of  Troy ; and  as  Nauplius  considered  his  condem- 
nation to  be  an  act  of  injustice,  he  watched  for  tho 
return  of  the  Greeks,  and  os  they  approached  the 
ooast  of  Euboea  he  lighted  torches  ou  the  danger- 
ous promontory  of  Caphareus.  The  sailors  thus 
misguided  suffered  shipwreck,  and  perished  in  the 
waves  or  by  ihe  sword  of  Nauplius. 

Nauportus  ( Obcr  or  Upper  Laibach),  an  ancient 
and  important  commercial  town  of  the  Taurisci, 
situated  on  the  river  Nauportus  ( Laibach),  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Saras,  in  Pannonia  Superior.  The 
town  fell  into  decay  after  the  foundation  of  Aemona 
(Laibach),  which  was  only  15  miles  from  it.  The 
name  of  Nauportus  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  Argonauts  having  sailed  up  the  Danube 
and  the  Savus  to  this  place  aBd  here  built  the 
town  ; and  it  is  added  that  they  afterwards  car- 
ried their  ships  across  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic 
sea,  where  they  again  embarked.  This  legend, 
like  many  others,  probably  owes  its  origin  to  a 
piece  of  lad  etymology. 

Nauslc&a  (Nawnada),  daughter  of  Alcinous, 
king  of  the  Phacacians,  and  Arete,  who  conducted 
Ulysses  to  the  court  of  her  father,  when  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast. 

Nauslthous  (Nauerifloor),  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Pcriboea,  the  daughter  of  Eurymedon,  was  the 
father  of  Alcinous  and  Rhexenor,  and  king  of 
the  Phaeacians,  whom  he  led  from  Hyperi  in 
Thrinacia  to  the  island  of  Scheria,  in  order  to 
escape  from  the  Cyclopes. 

Nautaca  (Nai/roxo ; Xalraheb  or  Kesh).  a city  of 
Sogdiana,  near  the  Oxus,  towards  the  E.  part  of  its 
course. 

Nantes.  [Nautia  Gbns.) 

Nautia  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  claimed 
to  be  descended  from  Nantes,  one  of  the  companions 
of  Aeneas,  who  was  said  to  have  brought  with 
him  the  Palladium  from  Troy,  which  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Nautii  at  Rome.  The  Nautii, 
all  of  whom  were  surnamed  Hutili , frequently  held 
the  highest  offices  of  state  in  the  early  times  of  the 
republic,  but  like  many  of  the  other  ancient  gentes 
they  disappear  from  history  about  the  time  of  the 
Samnite  wars. 

N ava  (Xa  he),  a W.  tributary  of  the  Rhine  in  Gaul, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhino  at  the  modem  Itimten. 

Navalla  or  Nab&lla,  a river  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  probably  the  E. 
arm  of  the  Rhine. 

Navi  us,  Attui.  a renowned  augur  in  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Prisms.  This  king  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries,  and 
to  name  the  three  new  ones  after  himself  and  two 
of  his  friends,  but  was  opposed  by  Navius,  because 
Romulus  had  originally  arranged  the  equites  under 
the  sanction  of  the  auspices,  and  consequently  no 
alteration  could  be  made  in  them  without  the  same 
sanction.  The  t&lo  then  goes  on  to  say  that  Tar- 
quinius thereupon  commanded  him  to  divine  whe- 
ther what  he  was  thinking  of  in  his  mind  could  be 
done,  and  that  when  Navius,  after  consulting  the 
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heaven*,  declared  that  it  could,  the  king  held  out  a 
whetstone  and  a razor  to  cut  it  with.  Naviu*  im- 
mediately cut  it.  Hi*  statue  was  placed  iu  the 
com  ilium,  on  the  steps  of  the  senate- house,  the  place 
where  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and  beside 
the  6tatue  the  whetstone  was  preserved.  Attu* 
Naviu*  seems  to  be  the  best  orthography,  making 
Attus  an  old  praenomen,  though  we  frequently  find 
the  name  written  Attius. 

Naxos  (Nd£os  : Nd^ioj).  1.  (Aaria),  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades, 
is  situated  nearly  half  way  between  the  coast*  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  about  18  miles  in 
length  and  12  in  breadth.  It  was  very  fertile  in 
antiquity,  os  it  is  in  the  present  day,  producing  an 
abundance  of  com,  wine,  oiL,  and  fruit.  It  was 
especially  celebrated  for  its  wine,  and  hence  plays 
a prominent  part  in  the  legends  about  Dionysus. 
Here  the  god  is  said  to  have  found  Ariadne  after 
she  had  been  deserted  by  Theseus.  The  marble 
of  the  island  was  also  much  prized,  and  was  con- 
sidered equal  to  the  Parian.  — Naxos  is  frequently 
called  Dia  (Ala)  by  the  poets,  which  was  one  of 
its  ancient  names.  It  was  likewise  called  Slrongyle 
(irpoyyvArj)  on  account  of  its  round  shape,  and 
IMonytia*  (Awyuoids)  from  its  connection  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysus.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Thracians  and  then  by 
Cariana,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
Carian  chief,  Naxos.  In  the  historical  age  it  was 
inhabited  by  lonians,  who  had  emigrated  from 
Athens.  Naxos  was  conquered  by  Piaistratus,  who 
established  Lygdamis  as  tyrant  of  the  island  about 
B.C.  540.  The  Persians  in  501  attempted,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Aristagoras,  to  subdue  Naxos  ; and 
upon  the  failure  of  their  attempt,  Aristagoras, 
fearing  punishment,  induced  the  Ionian  cities  to 
revolt  from  Persin.  In  400  the  Persians,  under 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  conquered  Naxos,  and 
reduced  the  inhabitant*  to  slavery.  The  Naxians 
recovered  their  independence  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis  (480).  They  were  the  first  of  the  allied 
states  whom  the  Athenians  reduced  to  subjection 
(471),  after  which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned 
in  history.  The  chief  town  of  the  island  was  also 
called  Naxo*  ; and  we  also  have  mention  of  the 
small  towns  of  Tragaea  and  Lestadae.  — 2.  A 
Oreek  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  S.  of  Mt. 
Taurus,  was  founded  b.  c.  735  by  the  Chalcidians 
of  Euboea,  and  was  the  first  Greek  colony  esta- 
blished in  the  island.  It  grew  so  rapidly  in  power 
that  m only  5 or  6 years  after  its  foundation  it 
sent  colonies  to  Catana  and  Leontini.  It  was  for 
a time  subject  to  Hieronymus,  tyrant  of  Gela ; but 
it  soon  recovered  it*  independence,  carried  on  a 
successful  war  against  Messana,  and  was  subse- 
quently an  ally  of  the  Athenians  against  Syracuse. 
In  403  the  town  was  taken  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse and  destroyed.  Nearly  50  years  afterwards 
(358)  the  remains  of  the  Naxians  scattered  over 
Sicily  were  collected  by  Andromachus,  and  a new 
city  was  founded  on  Mt.  Taurus,  to  which  the  name 
of  Tauromenium  was  given.  [Taukomknium.] 

Naxu&na  (Nafovaya:  Nalc$hwan ),  a city  of 
Armenia  Major,  on  the  A raxes,  near  the  confines 
of  Media. 

Nazareth,  Nazari  (N d£ap4$,  or  -fr,  or  -d  : 
Nafapcuos,  Nafwpaios,  NazarCnus,  Nnznr£us : en- 
Nasirah),  a city  of  Palestine,  in  Galilee,  S.  of  Cana, 
on  a hill  in  the  midst  of  the  range  of  mountains  N. 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
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Nazianzus  (Na£iav£*ds : Nafiavfjjvds),  a city  of 
Cappadocia,  on  the  road  from  Arehelais  to  Tyana, 
celebrated  as  the  diocese  of  the  Father  of  the 
Church,  Gregory  Nazianzen.  Its  site  is  doubtful. 

Neaera  (N§atpa\  the  name  of  several  nymphs, 
and  also  of  several  maidens  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

Neaethus  (Nfcu0ot  : Nieto),  a river  in  Bruttium 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  falling  into  the  Tarentine  gulf  a 
little  N.  of  Croton.  Here  the  captive  Trojan  women 
are  said  to  have  burnt  the  ships  of  the  Greeks. 

Nealces  (N«L\irnr),  a painter  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Aratus,  fi.  c.  245. 

Neandria  (NcdvSpua : NtarSptls,  pL),  a town 
of  the  Troad,  upon  the  Hellespont,  probably  an 
Aeolian  colony.  By  the  time  of  Augustus  it  had 
disappeared. 

Neanthea  (N«£r0Tjr),  of  Cyzicum,  lived  about 
B.  c.  241,  and  was  a disciple  of  the  Milesian  Phi- 
lifccus,  who  himself  had  been  a disciple  of  Isocrates. 
He  was  a voluminous  writer,  principally  of  history. 

Neapolis  (KtdvoAts:  H*a*oAln}s,  Neapolita- 
ns). I.  In  Europe.  1.  (Napoli  or  Naples),  a city  in 
Campania  in  Italy,  on  the  W.  slope  of  Mt.  Vesuvius 
and  on  the  river  Sebethus,  was  founded  by  the 
Chalcidians  of  Cnmae,  on  the  site  of  on  ancient 
place  called  Parthenope  (X\apQev6irt)),  after  the 
Siren  of  that  name.  Hence  we  find  the  town 
called  Parthenope  by  Virgil  and  Ovid.  The  year 
of  the  foundation  of  Neapolis  is  not  recorded.  It 
was  called  the  44  New  City,”  because  it  was  re- 
garded simply  as  a new  quarter  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Cumae.  When  the  town  is  first  mentioned 
in  Roman  history,  it  consisted  of  2 parts,  divided 
from  each  other  by  a wall,  and  called  respectively 
Palaeopolis  and  Neapolis.  This  division  probably 
arose  after  the  capture  of  Cumae  by  the  Saturates, 
when  a large  number  of  the  Cumacans  took  refuge 
in  the  city  they  had  founded  ; whereupon  the  old 
quarter  was  called  Palaeopolis,  and  the  new  quarter, 
built  to  accommodate  the  new  inhabitants,  was 
named  Neapolis.  There  has  been  a dispute  re- 
specting the  site  of  these  2 quarters ; but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Palaeopolis  was  situated  on  the  W.  side 
near  the  harbour,  and  Neapolis  on  tho  E.  side  near 
the  river  Sebethus.  In  B.  c.  327  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Samnites,  and  in  290  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  allowed  it  however 
to  retain  it*  Greek  constitution.  At  a later  period 
it  became  a municipium,  and  finally  a Roman 
colony.  Under  the  Romans  the  2 quarters  of  the 
city  were  united,  and  the  name  of  Palaeopolis  dis- 
appeared. It  continued  to  be  a prosperous  and 
flourishing  place  till  the  time  of  the  empire ; and 
its  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  luxurieus  life  of 
its  Greek  population,  made  it  a favourite  resi- 
dence with  many  of  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of 
Titus  the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  this  emperor  in  the  Roman 
style.  The  modem  city  of  Naples  does  not  stand 
on  exactly  the  same  site  as  Neapolis.  The  ancient 
city  extended  further  E.  than  the  modem  city, 
since  the  former  was  situated  on  the  Sebethus, 
whereas  the  latter  does  not  reach  so  far  as  the 
Fiume  della  Jifadalena  ; but  the  modem  city  on 
the  other  hand  extends  further  N.  and  W.  than 
the  ancient  one,  since  the  island  of  Megaria,  on 
which  the  Casiel  del  Oro  now  stands,  was  situated 
in  ancient  times  between  Pausilypum  and  Neapolis. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Neapolis  there  were  warm 
baths,  the  celebrated  villa  of  Lucullut,  and  the 
villa  Pausilvpi  or  Pausilypum,  bequeathed  by  Ve- 
il it  3 
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diu*  Pollio  to  Augustus,  and  which  has  given  iu 
name  to  the  celebrated  grotto  of  Posilippo  between 
Naples  and  Puzzaoli,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the 
tomb  of  Virgil  is  still  shown.— 2.  A part  of  Syra- 
cuse. [Svracusak.]  — 3.  (Napoli),  a town  ou  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  celebrated  for  its 
warm  baths. —4.  (KanxUlo\  a sea  port  town  in 
Thrace,  subsequently  Macedonia  adjecta,  on  the 
Stryraonic  gulf,  between  the  Strymon  and  Nessus. 

— II.  In  Asia  and  Africa.  L (Soala  Nuevo,  or 
near  it),  a small  Ionian  city,  on  the  coast  of 
Lydia,  N.  of  Mycale  and  S.W.  of  Ephesus.  The 
Ephesians,  to  whom  it  at  first  belonged,  exchanged 
it  with  the  Samians  for  Marathbsium.  — 2,  3. 
Two  towns  of  Cam,  the  one  near  Harpasa,  the 
other  on  the  coast,  perhaps  the  new  town  of  Myn- 
dus.  — 4.  (Tutinek  9 Uu.),  in  Pisidia  S.  of  Antioch; 
afterwards  reckoned  to  Galatia.  — 5.  In  Palestine, 
the  Sychem  or  Sychar  of  Scripture  (3ux*Vi  2u- 
xdp,  xluo,  Joseph.:  Nations ),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Samaria,  stood  in  the  narrow  valley 
between  Mts.  Ebal  and  Gerixira,  and  was  the  re- 
ligious capital  of  the  Samaritans,  whose  temple  was 
built  upon  Ml  Gerixim.  This  temple  was  destroyed 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  b.  c.  129.  Iu  full  name,  under 
the  Romans,  was  Flavia  Neapolis.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Justin  Martyr.  — 6.  A small  town  of 
Babylonia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  op- 
posite to  the  opening  of  the  King's  CanaL  — 7.  In 
Egypt  [Caknk].  — 8.  In  N.  Africa  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  by  some  identified  with 
Leptis  Magna,  by  others  with  the  modem  Tripoli 

— 9.  (Nahal),  a very  ancient  Phoenician  colony, 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Zeugitana,  near  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  great  gulf  which  was  called  after  it  Sinus 
Neapolitanus  (Gulf  of  Hammamet).  Under  the 
Romans  It  was  a libera  civitas,  and,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  a colony. 

Nearchus  (Neapx°0»  a distinguished  friend 
and  officer  of  Alexander,  was  a native  of  Crete, 
but  settled  at  Amphipolis.  He  appears  to  have 
occupied  a prominent  position  at  the  court  of  Phi- 
lip, by  whom  he  was  banished  for  participating  in 
the  intrigues  of  Alexander.  After  the  death  of 
Philip  he  was  recalled,  and  treated  with  the  ut- 
most distinction  by  Alexander.  He  accompanied 
the  king  to  Asia ; and  in  ac.  325,  he  was  entrusted 
by  Alexander  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  which 
he  had  caused  to  be  constructed  on  the  Hydaspes. 
Upon  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  Alexander 
resolved  to  send  round  his  ships  by  sea  from  thence 
to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the 
offer  of  Nearchus  to  undertake  the  command  of 
the  fleet  during  this  long  and  perilous  navigation. 
Nearchus  set  out  on  the  21st  of  September,  326, 
and  arrived  at  Susa  in  safety  in  February,  325. 
He  was  rewarded  with  a crown  of  gold  for 
his  distinguished  services,  and  at  the  same  time 
obtained  in  marriage  a daughter  of  the  Rhodian 
Mentor  and  of  Barsine,  to  whom  Alexander  him- 
self had  been  previously  married.  In  the  division  , 
of  the  provinces  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
received  the  government  of  Lycia  and  Paraphylia, 
which  he  held  as  subordinate  to  Antigonus.  In 
317  he  accompanied  Antigonus  in  his  march  against 
Eumenes,  and  in  3)4  he  is  mentioned  again  as  one 
of  the  generals  of  Antigonus. — Nearchus  left  a 
history  of  the  voyage,  the  substance  of  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Arrian,  who  has  derived 
from  it  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  his  **  Indica." 

Nebo,  a mountain  of  Palestine,  on  the  E.  side 
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of  the  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho,  was  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  range  called  Abarim.  It  was  on  a 
summit  of  this  mountain,  called  Pisgah,  that  Moses 
died. 

Nebr&des  Montes,  the  principal  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  Sicily,  running  through  the  whole  of  the 
island,  and  a continuation  of  the  Apennines. 

Neco  or  Necho  (Nexus,  N*xws,  Nexoos,  Ni- 
X«Bf,  N*x«»),  son  of  Psammetichus,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  in  B.C.  617. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  considerable  energy  and 
enterprise.  He  began  to  dig  the  canal  intended  to 
connect  the  Nile  with  the  Arabian  Gulf ; but  he 
desisted  from  the  work,  according  to  Herodotus, 
on  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he  was  con- 
structing it  only  for  the  use  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vader. But  the  greatest  and  most  interesting 
enterprise  with  which  his  name  is  connected,  is 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  the  Phoenicians, 
in  his  service,  who  set  sail  from  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  accomplishing  the  voyage  in  somewhat  more 
than  2 years,  entered  the  Mediterranean,  and  re- 
turned to  Egypt  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
His  military  expeditions  w ere  distinguished  at  first 
by  brilliant  success,  which  was  followed,  however, 
by  the  roost  rapid  and  signal  reverses.  On  his 
march  against  the  Babylonians  and  Modes,  whose 
joint  forces  had  recently  destroyed  Nineveh,  he 
was  met  at  Magdolus  (Megiddo)  by  Josiah,  king 
of  Judah,  who  was  a vassal  of  Babylon.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued,  Josiah  was  defeated  and 
mortally  wounded,  and  Necho  advanced  to  the 
Euphrates,  where  he  conquered  the  Babylonians 
and  took  Carchemish  or  Circesium,  where  be  ap- 
pears to  have  established  a garrison.  After  the 
battle  at  Megiddo,  he  took  the  town  of  Cadvtis, 
probably  Jerusalem.  In  606,  Nebuchadnezzar 
i attacked  Carchemish,  defeated  Necho,  and  would 
1 appear  also  to  have  invaded  Egypt  itself  In  601 
| Necho  died  after  a reign  of  16  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Psammis  or  Psammuthis. 

Nectanhbis,  Nectanebus,  or  NectanSbes  (N#x- 
xd ra€n,  Ncxrdwffof,  NtxroxdtfTjf).  L King  of 
Egypt,  the  1st  of  the  3 sovereigns  of  the  Scben- 
nite  dynasty,  succeeded  Nepherntes  on  the  throne 
about  b.c.  374,  and  in  the  following  year  success- 
fully resisted  the  invasion  of  the  Persian  force 
under  Phamabazus  and  Iphicrates.  He  died  after 
a reign  of  10  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tachos. 
— 2.  The  nephew  of  Tachos,  deprived  the  latter 
of  the  sovereignty  in  36 1,  with  the  assistance  of 
Agesilau*.  For  some  time  he  defeated  all  the 
attempts  of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus)  to  recover 
Egypt,  but  he  was  at  length  defeated  himself,  and 
despairing  of  making  any  further  resistance,  he 
fled  into  Aethiopia,  350.  Nectanabis  was  the  3rd 
king  of  the  Sebennite  dynasty,  and  the  last  native 
sovereign  who  ever  ruled  in  Egypt. 

Nfcda  (Nd5a.*  Buzi),  a river  in  Peloponnesus, 
rises  in  Arcadia  in  Ml  Ccrausion,  a branch  of 
Ml  Lycaeus,  and  (alls  into  the  Ionian  sea  after 
forming  the  boundary  between  Arcadia  and  Mes- 
senia,  and  between  Me— cnia  and  Elis. 

Negra  or  Negrana  (ri  Neypoxa : El-Nokra,  N. 
of  Mareb ),  a city  of  Arabia  Felix,  destroyed  by 
Aelius  Gallus. 

Neleus  (NsjA«/»).  1.  Son  of  Tyro,  the  daughter 
of  Salmoneus.  Poseidon  once  visited  Tyro  in 
the  form  of  the  river-god  Enipeus,  and  she  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Pclias  and  Neleus. 
To  conceal  her  shame  she  exposed  the  two  boys, 
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but  they  were  found  and  reared  by  some  country- 
men. They  subsequently  learnt  their  parentage  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  Cretheus,  king  of  Ioicos, 
who  had  married  their  mother,  they  seized  the 
throne  of  Ioicos,  excluding  Aeson,  the  son  of 
Cretheus  and  Tyro.  But  Pelias  soon  afterwards 
expelled  his  brother,  and  thus  became  sole  king. 
Thereupon  Neleus  went  with  Melampus  and  Bias 
to  Pylos,  which  his  uncle  Apbareus  gave  to  him, 
and  of  which  he  thus  became  king.  Several  towns 
of  this  name  claimed  the  honour  of  lieing  the  city 
of  Neleus  or  of  his  son  Nestor,  such  as  Pylos  in 
Messenia,  Pylos  in  Elis,  and  Pylos  in  Triphylia ; 
the  last  of  which  is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by 
Homer  in  connection  with  Neleus  and  Nestor. 
Neleus  was  married  to  Chloris,  a daughter  of  Am- 
phion  of  Orchomenos,  according  to  Homer,  and 
a Theban  woman  according  to  others.  By  her  he 
became  the  father  of  Nestor,  Chroniius,  Periclv- 
menus,  and  Pero,  though  he  had  in  all  12  sons. 
When  Hercules  had  killed  Iphitua,  he  went  to 
Neleus  to  be  purified;  but  Neleus,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Eurytus,  the  father  of  Iphitua,  refused  to 
grant  the  request  of  Hercules.  In  order  to  take 
vengeance,  Hercules  afterwards  marched  against 
Pylos,  and  slew  all  the  sons  of  Neleus,  with  the 
exception  of  Nestor:  some  later  writers  add  that 
Neleus  himself  was  also  killed.  Neleus  was  now 
attacked,  and  his  dominions  plundered  by  Augeas, 
king  of  the  Epeans ; but  the  attacks  of  the  latter 
were  repelled  by  Nestor.  The  descendants  of 
Neleus,  the  Nelldae,  were  eventually  expelled  from 
their  kingdom  by  the  Heraclidae,  and  migrated  for 
the  most  part  to  Athens.  — 2.  The  younger  son  of 
Codrus,  disputed  the  right  of  his  elder  brother 
Medon  to  the  crown  on  account  of  his  lameness, 
and  when  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  in  favour  of 
Medon,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  colo- 
nists who  migrated  to  Ionia,  and  himself  founded 
Miletus.  His  son  Aepytus  headed  the  colonists 
who  settled  in  Priene.  Another  son  headed  a 
body  of  settlers  who  reinforced  the  inhabitants  of 
lasus,  after  they  had  lost  a great  number  of  their 
citizens  in  a war  with  the  Carians.  — 3.  Of  Scep- 
sis, the  son  of  Coriscus,  was  a disciple  of  Aristotle 
and  Theophrastus,  the  latter  of  whom  bequeathed 
to  him  his  library,  and  appointed  him  one  of  his 
executors.  The  history  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle 
as  connected  with  Neleus  and  his  heirs,  is  related 
elsewhere  [p.  86,  a]. 

Nelldes,  Nelei&des,  and  Nililui  (NnXsfArjs, 
NijAtjrdStjj,  NtjA^wj),  patronymics  of  Neleus,  by 
which  either  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus,  or  Antilo- 
chus,  his  grandson,  is  designated. 

Nemausus  (Nemausensis  : AVsmes),  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  was 
the  capital  of  the  Arecomici  and  a Roman  colony. 
It  was  situated  inland  E.  of  the  Rhone  on  the 
highroad  from  Italy  to  Spain,  and  on  the  S.  slope 
of  M.  Cevenna.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  place 
from  which  the  family  of  the  Antonines  came. 
Though  rarely  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  the 
Roman  remains  at  iVirmes,  which  are  some  of  the 
most  perfect  N.  of  the  Alps,  prove  that  the  ancient 
Nemausus  was  a large  and  flourishing  city.  Of 
these  remains  the  most  important  are  the  am- 
phitheatre, the  Afaison  Carrie  a name  given  to 
a beautiful  Corinthian  temple,  and  the  magnificent 
aqueduct,  now  called  Pont  du  Hard , consisting  of 
3 rows  of  arches,  raised  one  above  the  other,  and 
180  feet  in  height. 
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N?m?a  (N Ion.  Ns.u^tj),  a valley  in  Ar- 
golis  between  Cleonae  and  Phlins,  celebrated  in 
mythical  story  as  the  place  where  Hercules  slew 
the  Neraean  lion.  [See  p.  308,  b.]  In  this 
valley  there  was  a splendid  temple  of  Zeus  Ne- 
m£ua  surrounded  by  a sacred  grove,  in  which  the 
Nemean  games  were  celebrated  every  other  year. 
(See  Die t.  of  Antiq.  art.  Nemea.) 

Hemeaiknua,  M.  Aurelius  Oljnnplus,  a Roman 
poet,  probably  a native  of  Africa,  flourished  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  Carus  (a.  d.  283),  carried  off 
the  prize  in  all  the  poetical  contests  of  the  day,  and 
was  esteemed  second  to  the  youthful  prince  Nume- 
rianus  alone,  who  honoured  him  so  far  as  to  permit 
him  to  dispute,  and  to  yield  to  the  palm  of  verse. 
We  are  told  that  Nemesianus  was  the  author  of 
poems  upon  fishing,  hunting,  and  aquatics ; all  of 
which  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  a frag- 
ment of  the  Cynegetica , extending  to  325  hexameter 
lines,  which,  in  so  far  as  neatness  and  purity  of 
expression  are  concerned,  in  some  degree  justifies 
the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  The  best 
edition  of  this  fragment  is  by  Stern,  published  along 
with  Gratius  Fall  sc  us,  Hal.  Sax.  1832. 

NSmesis  a Greek  goddess,  is  most 

commonly  described  as  a daughter  of  Night,  though 
some  call  her  a daughter  of  Erebus  or  of  Oceanus. 
She  is  a personification  of  the  moral  reverence  for 
law,  of  the  natural  fear  of  committing  a culpable 
action,  and  hence  of  conscience.  In  later  writers, 
as  Herodotus  and  Pindar,  Nemesis  measures  out 
happiness  and  unhappiness  to  mortals ; and  he  who 
is  blessed  with  too  many  or  too  frequent  gifts  of 
fortune,  is  visited  by  her  with  losses  and  sufferings, 
in  order  that  he  may  become  humble.  This  notion 
arose  from  a belief  that  the  gods  were  envious  of 
excessive  human  happiness.  Nemesis  was  thus  a 
check  upon  extravagant  favours  conferred  upon 
man  by  Tyche  or  Fortune  ; and  from  this  idea  lastly 
arose  that  of  her  being  an  avenging  and  punishing 
fate,  who,  like  Justice  (Dike)  and  the  Erinnyes, 
sooner  or  later  overtakes  the  reckless  sinner.  She 
is  frequently  mentioned  under  the  surnames  Adras- 
tia  [Adrastia,  No.  2],  and  Rhamnusia  or  Rham- 
nusit,  the  latter  of  which  she  derived  from  the 
town  of  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  where  she  had  a cele- 
brated sanctuary.  She  was  usually  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a virgin  divinity:  in  the  more 
ancient  works  she  seems  to  have  resembled  Aphro- 
dite, whereas  in  the  Inter  ones  she  was  more  grave 
and  serious.  But  there  is  an  allegorical  tradition 
that  Zeus  begot  by  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus  an  egg, 
which  Leda  found,  and  from  which  Helena  and 
the  Dioscuri  sprang,  whence  Helena  herself  is 
called  Rhamnusis. 

Nfimfislna  (Nsu&riof),  the  author  of  a Greek 
treatise  On  the  Nature  of  Afnny  is  called  bishop  of 
Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  probably  lived  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  or  beginning  of  the  5th  centnry  after 
Christ.  His  treatise  is  an  interesting  philosophical 
work,  which  has  generally  been  highly  praised  by 
all  who  have  read  it.  Edited  by  Matthaei,  Hnlae, 
8 vo.  1802. 

Nemetacum.  [Nrmbtocenna.] 

NemStes  or  NemStae,  a people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica  on  the  Rhine,  whose  chief  town  was  Novio- 
magus,  subsequently  Nemetae  (Speyer  or  Spires). 

Nemetocenna  or  Nemetacum  Mrrrw),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Atrehates  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
subsequently  Atrebati,  whence  its  modern  name. 

Nemorensis  Lacus.  [Aricia.] 
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Nemossus.  [Arverni.] 

Neobille.  [Archilochus.] 

Neocaesarea  (XtoKcuaaptici:  N«©Kaurap«t5r,Xeo- 
caesnriensis).  1.  (jYiAsar),  the  capital,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  stood  on  the  river  Lycus,  63  Raman  miles 
E.  of  Anuisia.  It  was  a splendid  city,  and  is  famous 
in  ecclesiastical  history  for  the  council  held  there 
in  a.  D.  31 4.— 2.  (Kulat-*n-Xrjur?  Ru.),  a fortress 
established  by  Justinian,  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
district  of  Syria  called  Chalyhonitis. 

Neon  (N^«k:  Ntuviot,  NccvvaTos),  an  ancient 
town  in  Phocis  at  the  E.  foot  of  ML  Tithorea, 
a branch  of  Mt.  Parnassus,  was  60  stadia  from 
Delphi  across  the  mountains.  Neon  was  destroyed 
by  the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  but  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt  and  named  Tith5r$a  (Tidopea: 
TtQoptuf)  after  the  mountain  on  which  it  wns 
situated.  The  new  town  however  was  not  on 
«xactly  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  one.  Tithorea 
was  situated  at  the  modem  Vrhtza,  and  Neon  at 
Palea-Fivay  between  4 and  5 miles  N.  of  Velitza. 
Tithorea  was  destroyed  in  the  Sacred  war,  and 
was  again  rebuilt,  but  remained  an  unimportant, 
though  fortified  place. 

Neontichos  (N«ov  r«lxof»  >•  Afao  Wall).  1. 
(Ainadsjik\  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Aeolis  on  the 
coast  of  Mynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Hermus,  on  the  slope  of  M.  Sardene, 
30  stadia  inland  from  Larissa.  One  tradition 
makes  it  older  than  Cyme;  but  the  more  probable 
account  is  that  it  was  built  by  the  Acolians  of 
Cyme  as  a fortress  against  the  Pelasgians  of  Larissa. 
— 2.  A fort  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  near  the 
Cheraonesus. 

NeoptdlSmus  (N«ott3\«^os).  1.  Also  called 
Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia,  the 
daughter  of  Lycomedes  ; according  to  some  he  was 
a son  of  Achilles  and  Iphigenia,  and  after  the 
sacrifice  of  his  mother  was  carried  by  his  father  to 
the  island  of  Scyros.  The  name  of  Pyrrhus  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  him  by  Lycomedes,  because 
he  had  fair  (wffls)  hair,  or  because  Achilles, 
while  disguised  as  a girl,  had  borne  the  name  of 
Pyrrha.  He  was  called  Neoptolemus,  that  is, 
young  or  late  warrior,  either  because  he  had  fought 
in  early  youth  or  because  he  had  come  late  to 
Troy.  From  his  father  he  is  sometimes  called 
A chit  fairs,  and  from  his  grandfather  or  great- 
grandfather, Pttides  and  Aeacides.  Neoptolemus 
was  brought  up  in  Scyros  in  the  palace  of  Lyco- 
medes, and  was  fetched  from  thence  by  Ulysses  to 
join  the  Greeks  in  the  war  against  Troy,  because 
it  had  been  prophesied  by  Helenus  that  Neopto- 
lemus and  Philoctetes  were  necessary  for  the 
capture  of  Troy.  At  Troy  Neoptolemus  showed 
himself  worthy  of  his  great  father.  He  was  one 
of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  At 
the  capture  of  the  city  he  killed  Priam  at  the 
sacred  hearth  of  Zeus,  and  sacrificed  Polyxena  to 
the  spirit  of  his  father.  When  the  Trojan  captives 
were  distributed  among  the  conquerors,  Andro- 
mache, the  widow  of  Hector,  was  given  to  Neopto- 
lemus, and  by  her  he  became  the  father  of  Molossus, 
Pielus,  Pergamus,  and  Amphialus.  Respecting  his 
return  from  Troy  and  the  subsequent  events  of  his 
life  tho  traditions  differ.  It  U related  that  Neo- 
ptolemus returned  home  by  land,  because  he  had 
been  forewarned  by  Helenus  of  the  dangers  which 
the  Greeks  would  have  to  encounter  nt  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  Neoptolemus  lived  in  Phthia,  J 
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the  kingdom  of  his  father,  and  here  be  married 
Hermione,  whom  her  father  Menelaus  sent  to  him 
from  Sparta.  According  to  others  Neoptolemus 
himself  went  to  Sparta  to  receive  Hermione,  be- 
cause he  had  heard  a report  that  she  was  betrothed 
to  Orestes.  Most  writers  relate  that  he  aban- 
doned his  native  kingdom  of  Phthia,  and  settled 
in  Epirus,  where  he  became  the  ancestor  of  the 
Molossian  kings.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  with 
Hermione,  Neoptolemus  went  to  Delphi,  where  he 
was  murdered ; but  the  reason  of  his  visiting 
Delphi,  as  well  as  the  person  by  whom  he  was 
slain,  are  differently  related.  Some  say  he  went 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo,  others  to  present 
part  of  the  Trojan  booty  as  an  offering  to  the  god, 
and  others  again  to  consult  the  god  about  the  means 
of  obtaining  children  by  Hermione.  Some  relate 
that  he  was  slain  at  the  instigation  of  Orestes,  who 
was  angry  at  being  deprived  of  Hermione,  and 
others,  by  the  priest  of  the  temple,  or  by  Machae- 
reua,  the  ton  of  Daetas.  His  body  was  buried  at 
Delphi ; and  he  was  worshipped  there  as  a hero.— 
2.  I.  King  of  Epirus,  was  son  of  Alcetas  I.,  and 
father  of  Alexander  I.,  and  of  Olympias,  the  mother 
of  Alexander  the  Great  Neoptolemus  reigned  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Arymbas  or  Arrybas 
till  his  death,  about  b.  c.  360.  — 3.  II.  King  of 
Epirus,  son  of  Alexander  I.  and  grandson  of  the 
preceding.  At  his  father’s  death  in  326,  he  was 
probably  a mere  infant,  and  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne  were  passed  over  in  favour  of  Aeacidcs.  It 
was  not  till  302  that  the  Epirots,  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Aeacides,  rose 
in  insurrection  against  him,  and  set  up  Neoptolemus 
in  his  stead.  The  latter  reigned  for  the  space  of  6 
years,  but  was  obliged  to  share  the  throne  with 
Pyrrhus  in  296.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  as- 
sassinated by  Pyrrhus.  — 4.  A Macedonian  officer 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  after  whose  death  he  ob- 
tained the  government  of  Armenia.  In  321  he 
revolted  from  Perdiccas,  and  joined  Craterus,  but 
he  was  defeated  by  Eumenes,  and  was  slain  in 
battle  by  the  hands  of  the  latter.— 5.  A general  of 
Mithridates,  and  brother  of  Archeiaus.  — 6.  An 
Athenian  tragedian,  who  performed  at  the  games 
in  which  Philip  of  Macedon  was  slain,  336.-7. 
Of  Paros,  a Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  several  works  quoted  by  Athenaeus  and  the 
Scholiasts. 

Nepete,  Nepe  or  Nepet  (Nepesinus:  Asps), 
an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  but  not  one  of  the 
12  cities,  was  situated  near  the  salt  us  Ciminius 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  keys  and  gates 
of  Etruria  ( ciauitra  portacque  Etruriat^  Liv.  vi.  9) 
It  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans  at  an  early 
period,  soon  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  and  was  subsequently  made  a Roman 
colony.  There  arc  still  remains  at  Ntpi  of  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  city. 

NephSle  (NcjpcArj),  wife  of  Athama*  and  mother 
of  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Hence  Hello  is  called  A«- 
pfulti*  by  Ovid.  For  details  see  Athamas. 

NephSlis  (N«<p«Af  j),a  small  town  and  promontory 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  between  An e murium 
and  Antiochia. 

NSpherifl  (N4«p«pis),  a fortified  town  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  on  a rock  near 
the  coast. 

Nepos,  Cornelius,  the  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Catullus,  was  probably  a 
native  of  Verona,  or  of  some  neighbouring  village. 
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and  died  daring  the  reign  of  Augustus.  No  other 
particulars,  with  regard  to  his  personal  history, 
have  been  transmitted  to  us.  He  it  known  to  have 
written  the  following  pieces,  all  of  which  are  now 
lost.  1.  Chronica , an  Epitome  of  Universal  History, 
probably  in  3 books,  to  which  Catullus  appears  to 
allude  in  dedicating  his  poems  to  Cornelius  Nepos. 
2.  Exentplorum  Eibri,  probably  a collection  of  re- 
markable sayings  and  doings.  3.  Do  Viris  llius- 
triius , perhaps  the  same  work  os  the  preceding, 
quoted  under  a different  title.  4.  Vita  Cicero  nis. 
5.  Epistoiae  ad  Cicerottem.  6.  De  Ihsloricis. — There 
is  still  extant  a work  entitled  Vitae  ExceUentium 
JmperaUtrum,  containing  biographies  of  several 
distinguished  commanders,  which  is  supposed  by 
many  critics  to  have  been  the  production  of  Corne- 
lius Nepos.  In  all  MSS.,  however,  this  work  is 
ascribed  to  an  unknown  Aemilius  Probus,  living 
under  Theodosius  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of 
the  Christian  aera,  with  the  exception  however  of  the 
life  of  Atticus,  and  the  fragment  of  a life  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  which  are  expressly  attributed  to  Corne- 
lius Nepos.  These  2 lives  may  safely  be  assigned 
to  Cornelius  Nepos;  but  the  L&tiuity  of  the  other 
biographies  is  such  that  we  cauuot  suppose  them 
to  have  been  written  by  a learned  contemporary  of 
Cicero.  At  the  same  time  their  style  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  meretricious  finery  of  the 
later  empire  ; and  hence  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  Probus  abridged  the  work  of  Nepos,  and  that 
the  biographies,  as  they  now  exist,  are  in  reality 
epitomes  of  lives  actually  written  by  Nepos.  The 
most  useful  editions  of  these  lives  are  by  Van  Sta- 
veren,  8va  Lug.  Bat.  1773;  by  Tzschucke,  8vo. 
Gotting.  1804  ; by  Bremi,  8vo.  Zurich,  1820 ; and 
bv  Roth,  Basil.  8vo.  1841. 

Nepos,  J filius,  last  emperor  but  one  of  the  West, 
a.  d.  474 — 475,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Leo, 
the  emperor  of  the  East.  Nepos  easily  deposed 
Glycerius,  who  was  regarded  at  Constantinople  as 
an  usurper  [Glyckrujs]  ; but  he  was  in  his  turn 
deposed  in  the  next  year  by  Orestes,  who  pro- 
claimed his  son  Romulus.  Nepos  fled  into  Dal- 
matia, where  he  was  killed  in  480. 

Nepotianus,  Flavius  Popilius,  son  of  Eutropia, 
the  half-sister  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Rome  in  a.  d.  350,  but  was 
slain  by  Marcelliuus,  the  general  of  the  usurper 
Magncntius,  after  a reign  of  28  days. 

NeptfLnus,  called  Poseidon  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Greek  god  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article.  [ Po- 
5EIDON. ] Neptunus  was  the  chief  marine  divinity 
of  the  Romans.  As  the  early  Romans  were  not  a 
maritime  people,  the  marine  divinities  are  rarely 
mentioned,  and  we  scarcely  know  with  certainty 
what  day  in  the  year  was  set  apart  as  the  festival 
of  Neptunus,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
23rd  of  July  (AT.  KaL  Sext.).  His  temple  stood 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  not  far  from  the  septa.  At 
his  festival  the  people  formed  tents  (umbrae)  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  in  which  they  enjoyed  themselves 
in  feasting  and  drinking.  (Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Nep- 
tunalia).  When  a Roman  commander  set  sail  with 
a fleet,  he  first  offered  up  a sacrifice  to  Neptunus, 
which  was  thrown  into  the  sea.  In  the  Roman 
poets  Neptunus  is  completely  identified  with  the 
Greek  Poseidon,  and  accordingly  all  the  attributes 
of  the  latter  are  transferred  by  them  to  the  former. 

Neratlus  Prisons,  a Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  It  is  said  that  Trajan 
sometimes  had  the  design  of  making  Neratius  his 
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successor  in  place  of  Hadrian.  He  enjoyed  a high 
reputation  under  Hadrian,  and  was  one  of  his  con- 
siliarii.  His  works  are  cited  in  the  Digest. 

NerSis  or  NSreis  (Nijp«t*,  in  Horn.  Nijprjts ),  a 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris,  and  used  esnecially 
in  the  plural,  Nereides  (N»?p«f5«,  to 

indicate  the  50  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
The  Nereides  were  the  marine  nymphs  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  contradistinction  from  the  Naiades , 
or  the  nymphs  of  fresh  water,  and  the  Ocea- 
n ides,  or  the  nymphs  of  the  great  ocean.  Their 
names  are  not  the  same  in  all  writers  ; one  of  the 
most  celebrated  was  Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles. 
They  are  described  as  lovely  divinities,  dwelling 
with  their  father  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
were  believed  to  be  propitious  to  all  sailors,  and 
especially  to  the  Argonauts.  They  were  worshipped 
in  several  parts  of  Greece,  but  more  especially  in 
seaport  towns.  The  epithets  given  them  by  the  poets 
refer  partly  to  their  beauty  and  partly  to  their 
place  of  abode.  They  are  frequently  represented 
in  works  of  art,  and  commonly  as  youthful,  beau- 
tiful, and  naked  maidens ; and  they  are  often 
grouped  with  Tritons  and  other  marine  beings. 
Sometimes  they  appear  on  gems  as  half  maidens 
and  half  fishes. 

NSrelus,  a name  given  by  the  poets  to  a de- 
scendant of  Nereus,  such  as  Phocus  and  Achilles. 

NerStum  or  Neritum  (Neretinus:  Narbo),  a 
town  of  the  Salentini  in  Calabria  in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

Nereus  (Nrjpvus),  son  of  Pontus  and  Gaea,  and 
husband  of  Doris,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  the  50  Nereides.  He  is  described  as  the  wise 
and  unerring  old  man  of  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  he  dwelt.  His  empire  is  the  Mediterranean 
or  more  particularly  the  Aegean  sea,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  the  Aegean.  He  was  believed, 
like  other  marine  divinities,  to  have  the  power  of 
prophesying  the  future  and  of  appearing  to  mortals 
in  different  shapes ; and  in  the  story  of  Hercules 
he  acts  a prominent  part,  just  as  Proteus  in  the 
story  of  Ulysses,  and  Glaucus  in  that  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  418)  mentions  the  trident 
os  his  attribute,  and  the  epithets  given  him  by  the 
poets  refer  to  his  old  age,  his  kindliness,  and  his 
trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  future.  In  works 
of  art,  Nereus,  like  other  sea-gods,  is  represented 
with  pointed  sea-wccds  taking  the  place  of  hair  in 
the  eyebrows,  the  chin,  and  the  breast. 

NericuB.  [Lkccas.] 

Nerine,  equivalent  to  Nereis,  a daughter  of 
Nereus.  [Nereis.] 

Nerio,  Neriine,  or  Nerienis.  [Mars.] 

Neritum,  a mountain  in  Ithaca.  [Ithaca.] 

Nfiritus,  a snially  rocky  island  near  Ithaca, 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  be  Ithaca  itself. 

Nerfum,  also  called  Celtlcum  (C.  Finisterre ), 
a promontory  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of  Spain,  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  Nerii,  a tribe  of  the  Celtic 
Artabri,  whence  the  promontory  is  also  called 
Artabrum. 

Nero,  Claudius.  Nero  is  said  to  hnve  signified 
M brave  M in  the  Sabine  tongue.  1.  Tib.,  one  of 
the  4 sons  of  App.  Claudius  Caecus,  censor  b.  c. 
312,  from  whom  all  the  Claudii  Nerones  were  de- 
scended.—2.  C.,  a celebrated  general  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war.  He  was  praetor  212,  and  was  sent 
into  Spain  to  oppose  lJasdruhal,  who  eluded  his 
attack,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Scipio  Africanus. 
Nero  was  consul  in  207  with  M.  Livius  Salinator. 
Nero  marched  into  the  S.  of  Italy  against  Ilanui- 
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bal,  whom  he  defeated.  He  then  marched  into 
the  N.  of  Italy,  effected  a junction  with  his  col- 
league M.  Livjuj  in  Picenum,  and  proceeded  to 
crush  Hasdrubal  before  his  brother  Hannibal  could 
come  to  his  assistance.  Hasdrubal  was  defeated 
and  slain  on  the  river  Metaurus.  This  great 
battle,  which  probably  saved  Rome,  gave  a lustre 
to  the  name  of  Nero,  and  consecrated  it  among  the 
recollections  of  the  Romans. 

Quid  debeaa,  o Roma,  Neronibus, 

Testis  Metaurum  fluraen  et  Hasdrubal 
Derictus.  Horat.  Cam.  ir.  4. 

Nero  was  censor,  204,  with  M.  Livius.  — 3. 
Tib.,  praetor,  204,  with  Sardinia  for  his  pro- 
vince ; and  consul  202,  when  he  obtained  Africa 
as  his  province,  but  his  fleet  suffered  so  much  at 
sea,  that  he  was  unable  to  join  Scipio  in  Africa.— 
4.  Tib.,  served  under  Pompey  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  B.C.  67.  He  is  probably  the  Tib. 
Nero  who  recommended  that  the  members  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  who  bad  been  seized,  should 
be  kept  confined  till  Catiline  was  put  down.  — 5. 
Tib.,  father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  was  probably 
the  son  of  the  last.  He  served  as  quaestor  under 
Caesar  (48)  in  the  Alexandrine  war.  He  sided 
with  L.  Antonius  in  the  war  of  Perusia  (41)  ; and 
when  this  town  surrendered,  he  passed  over  to 
Sex.  Pompey  in  Sicily,  and  subsequently  to  M. 
Antony  in  Achaca.  On  a reconciliation  being 
effected  between  Antony  and  Octavian  at  the 
close  of  the  year  (40),  he  returned  with  his  wife 
to  Rome.  Li  via,  who  possessed  great  beauty, 
excited  the  passion  of  Octavian,  to  whom  she 
was  surrendered  by  her  husband,  being  then  6 
months  gone  with  child  of  her  second  son  Drusus. 
Nero  died  shortly  after,  and  left  Octavian  the  tutor 
of  his  two  sons. 

Nero.  L Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  54 — 68,  was 
the  son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  of 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  Caesar,  and 
sister  of  Caligula.  Nero's  original  name  was  L. 
Domitius  Ahen'ibartuSy  but  after  the  marriage  of 
his  mother  with  her  uncle,  the  eropemr  Claudius, 
he  was  adopted  by  Claudius  (a.  d.  50),  and  was 
called  Aero  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus  Germanicus. 
Nero  was  born  at  Antium,  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, a.  d.  37.  Shortly  after  his  adoption  by  Clau- 
dius, Nero,  being  then  16  years  of  age,  married 
Octavio,  the  daughter  of  Claudius  and  Messalina 
(53).  Among  his  early  instructors  was  Seneca. 
Nero  had  some  talent  and  taste.  He  was  fond  of 
the  arts,  and  made  verses  ; but  he  was  indolent 
and  given  to  pleasure,  and  had  no  inclination  for 
laborious  studies.  On  the  death  of  Claudius  (54), 
Agrippina  secured  the  succession  for  her  son,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius.  His 
mother  wished  to  govern  in  the  name  of  her  son, 
and  her  ambition  was  the  cause  of  Nero’s  first 
crime.  Jealousy  thus  arose  between  Nero  and  his 
mother,  which  soon  broke  out  into  a quarrel,  and 
Agrippina  threatened  to  join  Britannicus  and  raise 
him  to  his  father’s  place  ; whereupon  Nero  caused 
Britannicus  to  be  poisoned,  at  an  entertainment 
where  Agrippina  and  Octavia  were  present  (55). 
During  the  early  part  of  Nero's  reign,  the  govern- 
ment of  Rome  was  in  the  hands  of  Seneca,  and 
of  Burrhus,  the  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  who 
opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of  Agrippina.  Mean- 
time the  young  emperor  indulged  his  licentious 
inclinations  without  restraint.  He  neglected  his 
wife  for  the  beautiful,  but  dissolute  Poppaea  Sa- 
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bina,  the  wife  of  Otho.  This  abandoned  woman 
aspired  to  become  the  emperor's  wife  j but  since 
she  had  no  hopes  of  succeeding  in  her  design  while 
Agrippina  lived,  she  used  all  her  arts  to  urge  Nero 
to  put  his  mother  to  death.  Accordingly  in  59, 
Agrippina  was  assassinated  by  Nero's  order,  with 
the  approbation  at  least  of  Seneca  and  Burrhus, 
who  saw  that  the  time  was  come  for  the  destruc- 
tion cither  of  the  mother  or  the  son.  Though  Nero 
had  no  longer  any  one  to  oppose  him,  he  felt  the 
punishment  of  his  guilty  conscience,  and  said  that 
he  was  haunted  by  his  mother's  spectre.  He 
attempted  to  drown  his  reflections  in  fresh  riot, 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  a band  of  flat- 
terers. He  did  not,  however,  immediately  marry 
Poppaea,  being  probably  restrained  by  fear  of 
Burrhus  and  Seneca.  But  the  death  of  Burrhus 
in  62,  and  the  retirement  of  Seneca  from  public 
affairs,  which  immediately  followed,  left  Nero 
more  at  liberty.  Accordingly  he  divorced  his 
wife  Octavia,  and  in  18  days  married  Poppaea. 
Not  satisfied  with  putting  away  his  wife,  he  falsely 
charged  her  with  adultery,  and  banished  her  to 
the  island  of  Pandataria,  where  she  was  shortly 
after  put  to  death.  — In  64  the  great  fire  at  Rome 
happened.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  for  it  is  hardly 
credible  that  the  city  was  fired  by  Nero's  order, 
as  some  ancient  writers  assert.  Out  of  the  14 
regiones  of  Rome  into  which  Rome  was  divided, 
3 were  totally  destroyed,  and  in  7 others  only  a 
few  half-burnt  houses  remained.  The  emperor 
set  about  rebuilding  the  city  on  an  improved  plan, 
with  wider  streets.  He  found  money  for  his  pur- 
poses by  acts  of  oppression  and  violence,  and  even 
temples  were  robbed  of  their  wealth.  With  these 
means  he  began  to  erect  his  sumptuous  golden 
palace,  on  a scale  of  magnitude  and  splendour 
which  almost  surpasses  belief.  The  vestibule  con- 
tained a colossal  statue  of  himself  120  feet  high. 
The  odium  of  the  conflagration  which  the  emperor 
could  not  remove  from  himself,  he  tried  to  throw 
on  the  Christians,  who  were  then  numerous  in 
Rome,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to  a cruel 
death.  — The  tyranny  of  Nero  at  last  (65)  led  to 
the  organisation  of  a formidable  conspiracy  against 
him,  usually  called  Piso's  conspiracy,  from  the 
name  of  one  of  the  principal  accomplices.  The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  many  distinguished  per- 
sons were  put  to  death,  among  whom  was  Piso 
himself,  the  poet  Lucan,  and  the  philosopher 
Seneca,  though  the  latter  appears  to  have  taken 
no  part  in  the  plot  In  the  same  year,  Pop- 
paea died  of  a kick,  which  her  brutal  husband 
gave  her  in  a fit  of  passion  when  she  was  with 
child.  Nero  now  married  Statilia  Messallina.  The 
history  of  the  remainder  of  Nero's  reign  is  a cata- 
logue of  his  crimes.  Virtue  in  any  form  was  the 
object  of  his  fear  ; and  almost  every  month  was 
marked  by  the  execution  or  banishment  of  some 
distinguished  man.  Among  his  other  victims 
were  Th ruses  Paetus  and  Barca  Soranns,  both 
men  of  high  rank,  but  of  spotless  integrity.  In 
67  Nero  paid  a visit  to  Greece,  and  took  part  in 
the  contests  of  both  the  Olympic  and  Pythian 
games.  He  commenced  a canal  across  the  I sthmus 
of  Corinth,  but  the  works  were  afterwnrds  sus- 
pended by  his  own  orders.  While  in  Greece  he 
sent  orders  to  put  to  death  his  faithful  general 
Domitius  Corbulo,  which  the  old  soldier  anti- 
cipated by  stabbing  himself.  The  Roman  world 
had  long  been  tired  of  iu  oppressor ; and  the 
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•torra  at  length  broke  out  in  Gaul,  where  Julios 
Vindex,  the  governor,  openly  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt.  His  example  whs  followed  by  Galba, 
who  was  governor  of  Hispania  Tarraconensia. 
Galba  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops,  but 
he  only  assumed  the  title  of  legatus  of  the  senate 
and  the  Roman  people.  Soon  after  these  news 
reached  Rome,  Nymphidius  Sabinus,  who  was 
praefectus  praetorio  along  with  Tigellinus,  per- 
suaded the  troops  to  proclaim  Galba.  Nero  was 
immediately  deserted.  He  escaped  from  the  palace 
at  night  with  a few  freedmen,  and  made  his  way  to 
a house  about  4 miles  from  Rome,  which  belonged 
to  his  freed  man  Phaon.  Here  he  gave  himself 
a mortal  wound,  when  he  heard  the  trampling 
of  the  horses  on  which  his  pursuers  were  mounted. 
The  centurion  on  entering  attempted  to  stop  the 
flow  of  blood,  but  Nero  saying,  u It  is  too  late. 
Is  this  your  fidelity?"  expired  with  a horrid 
stare.  Nero's  progress  in  crime  is  easily  traced, 
and  the  lesson  is  worth  reading.  Without  a good 
education,  and  with  no  talent  for  his  high  station, 
he  was  placed  in  a position  of  danger  from  the 
first.  He  was  sensual,  and  fond  of  idle  display,  ; 
and  then  he  became  greedy  of  money  to  satisfy 
his  expenses  ; he  was  timid,  and  by  consequence 
he  became  cruel  when  he  anticipated  danger  ; and, 
like  other  murderers,  his  first  crime,  the  poisoning 
-of  Britannicus,  made  him  capable  of  another.  But, 
contemptible  and  cruel  as  he  was,  there  are  many 
persons  who,  in  the  same  situation,  might  run  the 
eame  guilty  career.  He  was  only  in  hit  31st 
3*ear  when  he  died,  and  he  had  held  the  supreme 
ijower  for  18  years  and  8 months.  He  was  the 
last  of  the  descendants  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  the 
dictator  Caesar.  — The  most  important  external 
events  in  the  reign  of  Nero  were  the  conquest 
of  Armenia  by  Domitius  Corbulo  [Corbulo],  and 
the  insurrection  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea, 
‘which  was  quelled  by  Suetonius  Paulinua.  [Pa  tJLI- 
;nus].—  2.  Eldest  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina, fell  a victim  to  the  ambition  of  Sejanus,  who 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  sons  of  Germanicus  in 
order  to  obtain  the  imperial  throne  for  himself. 
Drusus,  the  brother  of  Nero,  was  persuaded  to 
second  the  designs  of  Sejanus,  in  hopes  that  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  would  secure  him  the 
succession  to  the  throne.  There  was  no  difficulty 
in  exciting  the  jealousy  of  Tiberius  ; and  accord- 
ingly in  a.  d.  29,  Nero  was  declared  an  enemy 
of  the  state,  was  removed  to  the  island  of  Pontia, 
and  was  there  either  starved  to  death  or  perished 
by  his  own  hands. 

Nertobrfga.  L ( Valera  la  n ‘^Ja\  a town  in 
Hispania  Raetica,  with  the  surname  Concordia 
Julia,  probably  the  same  place  which  Polybius 
calls  (xxxv.  2)  Ercobrica  (*EpK68piKa).  — 2.  ( Al • 
minia),  a town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesar- 
augnsta. 

Ner&lum,  a fortified  place  in  Lucania  on  the 
Via  Popilia. 

Nerva,  Cocceius.  1.  M.,  consul  b.  c.  36,  brought 
alxrat  the  reconciliation  between  M.  Antonius  and 
Octavianus,  40,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Cocceius 
mentioned  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  5.  28).— 8.  M., 
probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  grand- 
lather  of  the  emperor  Nerva.  He  was  consul 
a.  n.  22.  In  33,  he  resolutely  starved  himself 
to  death,  notwithstanding  the  intreaties  of  Ti- 
berius, whose  constant  companion  he  was.  He  , 
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was  a celebrated  jurist  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  Digest.— 8.  M.,  the  son  of  the  last,  and  pro- 
bably father  of  the  emperor,  was  also  a celebrated 
jurist,  and  is  often  cited  in  the  Digest  under  the 
name  of  Nerva  Filius.  — 4.  M.,  Roman  emperor, 
a.  d.  96-98,  was  born  at  Narnia,  in  Umbria,  a.  d. 
32.  He  was  consul  with  Vespasian,  71,  and  with 
Domitian,  90.  On  the  assassination  of  Domitian, 
in  September,  96,  Nerva,  who  had  probably  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy,  was  declared  emperor  at 
Rome  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  his 
administration  at  once  restored  tranquillity  to  the 
state.  He  stopped  proceedings  against  those  who 
had  been  accused  of  treason  (majestas),  and  al- 
lowed many  exiled  persons  to  return  to  Rome. 
The  class  of  informers  were  suppressed  by  penal- 
ties, and  some  were  put  to  death.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  Nerva  swore  that  be 
would  put  no  senator  to  death  ; and  he  kept  his 
word,  even  when  a conspiracy  had  been  formed 
against  his  life  by  Calpumius  Crassus.  Though 
Nerva  was  virtuous  and  humane,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess much  energy  and  vigour  ; and  his  feebleness 
was  shown  by  a mutiny  of  the  Praetorian  soldiers. 
The  soldiers  demanded  the  punishment  of  the 
assassins  of  Domitian,  which  the  emperor  refused. 
Though  his  body  was  feeble,  his  will  was  strong, 
and  he  offered  thpm  his  own  neck,  and  declared 
his  readiness  to  die.  However,  it  appears  that 
the  soldiers  effected  their  purpose,  and  Nerva 
was  obliged  to  put  Petronius  Secundus  and  Par- 
thenius  to  death,  or  to  permit  them  to  be  mas- 
sacred by  the  soldiers.  Nerva  felt  his  weakness, 
but  he  showed  his  noble  character  and  his  good 
sense  bv  appointing  os  his  successor  a man  who 
possessed  both  vigour  and  ability  to  direct  public 
affairs.  He  adopted  as  bis  son  and  successor, 
without  any  regard  to  his  own  kin,  M.  Ulpius 
Trajan  us,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  Germany.  Nerva  died  suddenly  on  the  27th 
of  January,  a.  d.  98,  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

Nervli,  a powerful  and  warlike  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  whose  territory  extended  from  the  river 
Sabis  (&m//re)  to  the  Ocean,  and  part  of  which 
was  covered  by  the  wood  Arduenna.  They  were 
divided  into  several  smaller  tribes,  the  Ccntrones, 
Grudii,  Levaci,  Plenmoxii  and  Geiduni.  In  b.  c. 
58  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar  with  such 
slaughter  that  out  of  60,000  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms  only  500  were  left 

Nesactlum,  a town  in  Istria  on  the  river  Arsut, 
taken  by  the  Romans,  B.  c.  177. 

Nesis  (Arm/a),  a small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Campania  between  Puteoli  and  Neapolit,  and 
opposite  Mt  Pausilvpus.  This  island  was  a fa- 
vourite residence  of  some  of  the  Roman  nobles. 

Nessdnis  (Ne <r<rmvh\  a lake  in  Thessaly,  a 
little  S.  of  the  river  Peneus,  ahd  N.  E.  of  Larissa, 
is  in  summer  merely  a swamp,  but  in  winter  is 
not  only  full  of  water,  but  even  overflows  its 
banks.  Nessonis  and  the  neighbouring  lake  Boe- 
beis  were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  remains 
of  the  vast  lake,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
covered  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  till  an  outlet  was 
made  for  its  waters  through  the  rocks  of  Tempe. 

Nesaus  (Nrirtror),  a centaur,  who  carried  Deia- 
nira  across  the  river  E venue,  but,  attempting  to 
run  away  with  her,  was  shot  by  Hercules  with  a 
poisoned  arrow,  which  afterwards  became  the  cause 
of  the  death  of  Hercules.  See  pp.  310,  311. 

Nestor  (N4trr wp),  king  of  Pyloa,  son  of  Neleus 
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and  Chloris,  husband  of  Eurydice  and  father  of  Pi- 
sidice,  Polycaste,  Perseus  Stratius,  Aretus  Eche- 
phron,  Pisistratus,  Antilochus  and  Thrasymedes. 
Some  relate  that,  after  the  death  of  Eurydice,  Nes- 
tor married  Anaxibia,  the  daughter  of  Atreus,  and 
sister  of  Agamemnon  ; but  this  Anaxibia  is  else- 
where described  as  the  wife  of  Strophins  and  the 
mother  of  Pylades.  When  Hercules  invaded  the 
country  of  Neleus,  and  slew  his  sons,  Nestor  alone 
was  spared,  either  because  he  was  absent  from 
Pylos,  or  because  he  had  taken  no  part  in  carrying 
off  from  Hercules  the  oxen  of  Geryones.  In  his 
youth  and  early  manhood,  Nestor  was  a distin- 
guished warrior.  He  defeated  both  the  Arcadians 
and  Elcans.  He  took  port  in  the  fight  of  the  La- 
pithae  against  the  Centaurs,  and  he  is  mentioned 
among  the  Calydoninn  hnnters  and  the  Argonauts. 
Although  far  advanced  in  age,  he  sailed  with  the 
other  Greek  heroes  against  Troy.  Having  ruled 
over  three  generations  of  men,  his  advice  and 
authority  were  deemed  equal  to  that  of  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  he  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom, 
his  justice,  and  his  knowledge  of  war.  After  the 
fall  of  Troy  he  returned  home,  and  arrived  safely 
in  Pylos,  where  Zeus  granted  to  him  the  full  en- 
joyment of  old  age,  surrounded  by  intelligent  and 
brave  sons.  Various  towns  in  Peloponnesus,  of 
the  name  of  Pylos,  laid  claim  to  being  the  city 
©f  Nestor.  On  this  point  see  p.  471,  a. 

Nestdrldes  (Sf<rTopiSrit\  L e.  a son  of  Nestor, 
as  Antilochus  and  Pisistratus. 

Restoring,  a celebrated  Haeresiarch,  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Constantinople  a.  d.  4'28,  but 
in  consequence  of  his  heresy  was  deposed  at  the 
council  of  Ephesus,  481.  His  great  opponent  was 
Cyril.  Nestorius  was  subsequently  banished  to 
one  of  the  Oases  in  Egvpt,  and  he  died  in  exile 
probably  before  450.  Nestorius  carefully  distin- 
guished between  the  divine  and  human  nature 
attributed  to  Christ,  and  refused  to  give  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  Theotocus  (0eord*os)  or 
‘‘Mother  of  God/’  The  opinions  of  Nestorius 
are  still  maintained  by  the  Nestorinn  Christians. 

Nestus,  sometimes  Nessus  (NArros:  Mmto 
by  the  Greeks,  Karasu  by  the  Turks),  a river  in 
Thrace,  which  rises  in  Mb  Rhodope,  flows  $.  E., 
and  falls  into  the  Aegaean  sea  W.  of  Abdera  and 
opposite  the  island  of  Thasos.  The  Nestus  formed 
the  E.  boundary  of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

NeSUfl.  [0  KNI X DAK.] 

Netum  (Notions:  Note  Antupto  near  Arofo),  a 
town  in  Sicily  S.  W.  of  Syracuse,  and  a de- 
pendency of  the  latter. 

Neuri  (Ntupoi,  N«i >pol),  a people  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  whom  Herodotus  describes  as  not  of 
Scythian  race,  though  they  followed  Scythian 
customs.  Having  been  driven  out  from  their  earlier 
abodes  by  a plague  of  serpents,  they  settled  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  sources  of  the  Tyras  (Dniester). 
They  were  esteemed  skiiful  in  enchantment. 

Hevirnum.  [Noviodunum,  No.  2.] 

Nlcaea  (Nixaia:  Nixcucus,  Ntxacos,  Nicaeensis, 
Niccnsis).  1.  ( Iznik , Ku.),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated cities  of  Asia,  stood  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
lake  Ascnnia  (Iznik)  in  Bithynia.  Its  site  appears 
to  have  been  occupied  in  very  ancient  times  by  a 
town  called  Attaea,  and  afterwards  by  a settlement 
of  the  Bottiaeans,  called  Ancore  or  Ilelicore,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Mysians.  Not  long  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonus  built  on 
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the  same  spot  a city  which  he  named  after  himself, 
Antigon6a;  but  Lysimachus  soon  after  changed  the 
name  into  Nicaea,  in  honour  of  his  wife.  Under 
the  kings  of  Bithynia  it  was  often  the  royal  resi- 
dence, and  it  long  disputed  with  Nicomedia  the 
rank  of  capital  of  Bithynia.  The  Roman  emperors 
bestowed  upon  it  numerous  honours  and  benefits, 
which  are  recorded  on  its  coins.  Its  position,  at 
the  junction  of  several  of  the  chief  roads  leading 
through  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople,  made  it  the 
centre  of  a large  traffic.  It  is  very  famous  in  ec- 
clesiastical history  as  the  seat  of  the  great  Oecu- 
menical Council,  which  Constantine  convoked  ia 

a.  d.  325,  chiefly  for  the  decision  of  the  Arian 
controversy,  and  which  drew  up  the  Nicene  Creed; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  part  of  the  well  known 
creed  so  called,  the  latter  part  of  which  was  added 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  381. 
The  Council  of  Nice  (as  we  commonly  call  it)  alio 
settled  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.  A second 
council  held  here  in  787  decided  in  favour  of  the 
worship  of  images.  In  the  very  year  of  the  great 
Council,  Nicaea  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake, 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Valens  in  368. 
Under  the  later  emperors  of  the  East,  Nicaea  long 
served  as  the  bulwnrk  of  Constantinople  against 
the  Arabs  and  Turks : it  was  taken  by  the  Seljuks 
in  1078,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Sultan 
Soliman;  it  was  retaken  by  the  First  Crusaders  in 
1097.  After  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Venetians  and  the  Franks,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Latin  empire  there  in  1204,  the  Greek  emperor 
Theodorus  Lascaris  made  Nicaea  the  capital  of 
a separate  kingdom  ; in  which  his  followers  main- 
tained themselves  with  various  success  against  the 
Latins  of  Constantinople  on  the  one  side,  and  tho 
Seljuks  of  Iconiura  on  the  other,  and  in  1261  re- 
gained Constantinople.  At  length,  in  1330,  Nicaea 
was  finally  taken  by  Orchon  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Othman.  Iznik,  the  modern 
Nicaea,  is  a poor  village  of  about  100  houses  ; but 
the  double  walls  of  the  ancient  city  still  remain 
almost  complete,  exhibiting  4 large  and  2 small  gates. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  the  2 moles  which 
formed  the  harbour  on  the  lake,  of  an  aqueduct,  of 
the  theatre,  and  of  the  gymnasium  ; in  this  last 
edifice,  we  are  told,  there  was  a point  from  which 
all  the  4 gates  were  visible,  so  great  was  the  regu- 
larity with  which  the  city  was  built.  — 2.  (Xuab) 
a city  of  India,  on  the  borders  of  the  Paroj>ami^adae, 
on  the  W.  of  the  river  Cophen.  —3.  (Prob.  Dara- 
poor,  Ru.),  a city  of  India,  on  the  river  Hydaspes 
(Jelum)  built  by  Alexander  to  commemorate  his 
victory  over  Porus.  — 4.  A fortress  of  the  Epicne- 
midian  Locrians  on  the  sea,  near  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, which  it  commanded.  From  its  important 
position,  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  Greece 
with  Macedonia  and  with  the  Romans.  In  the  for- 
mer, its  betrayal  to  Philip  by  the  Thracian  dynast 
Phalaecus  led  to  the  decision  of  the  Sacred  War, 

b.  c.  346;  and  after  various  changes,  it  ia  found,  at 
the  time  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Aetolians.  — 5.  In  Illyria.  [Nicia].  — 6. 
An  ancient  name  of  Mariana  in  Corsica.  — 7. 
(*Vuza,  Nice)%  a city  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  a 
little  E.  of  the  river  Var;  a colony  of  Maaailia,  and 
subject  to  that  city ; hence  it  was  considered  as 
belonging  to  Gaul,  though  it  was  just  beyond  the 
frontier.  It  first  became  important  as  a stronghold 
of  the  Christian  religion,  which  was  preached  there 
by  N a*arius  at  an  early  period. 
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Nicander  (NUat'Spof).  1.  King  of  SpartA,  son 
of  Charilaus  and  father  of  Theopompus,  reigned 
about  b.  c.  809 — 770.  — 2.  A Greek  poet,  gram- 
marian and  physician,  was  a native  of  Claros  near 
Colophon  in  Ionia,  whence  he  is  frequently  called 
a Colophonian.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  one  of 
the  hereditary  priests  of  Apollo  Clarius.  He  appears 
to  have  flourished  about  B.  c.  185 — 135.  Of  the 
numerous  works  of  Nicander  only  two  poems  are  ex- 
tant, one  entitled  7%eriaca(&iipiaxd)y  which  consists 
of  nearly  1000  hexameter  lines,  and  treats  of  veno- 
mous animals  and  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them,  and 
another  entitled  Al&ripharmaca  (’A\((i<pdpiuv<a)y 
which  consists  of  more  than  600  hexameter  lines, 
and  treats  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes.  Among 
the  ancients  his  authority  in  all  matters  relating 
to  toxicology  seems  to  have  been  considered  high. 
His  works  are  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny,  Galen, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  His  style  is  harsh  and 
obscure  ; and  his  works  are  now  scarcely  ever 
read  as  poems,  and  are  only  consulted  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  points  of  zoological  and 
medical  antiquities.  The  best  edition  is  by  Schnei- 
der, who  published  the  AUjrrpharmaca  in  1792 
Halae  ; and  the  Theriaca  in  1816,  Lips. 

Nic&nor  (Niadiwp).  1.  Son  of  Parmenion,  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander, 
died  during  the  king's  advance  into  Bactria,  b.  c. 
330.  — 2.  A Macedonian  officer,  who,  in  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
(321),  obtained  the  government  of  Cappadocia. 
He  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Antigonus, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Media  and  the  ad- 
joining provinces,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
312,  when  he  was  deprived  of  them  by  Seleucus. 
— 3.  A Macedonian  officer  under  Cassandcr,  by 
whom  he  was  secretly  despatched,  immediately  on 
the  death  of  Antipater,  319,  to  take  the  command 
of  the  Macedonian  garrison  at  M onychia.  Nicanor 
arrived  at  Athens  before  the  news  of  Antipater's 
death,  and  thus  readily  obtained  possession  of  the 
fortress.  Soon  afterwards  he  surprised  the  Piraeus 
also,  and  placed  both  fortresses  in  the  hands  of 
Casaunder  on  the  arrival  of  the  lntter  in  Attica  in 
318.  Nicanor  was  afterwards  despatched  by  Cas- 
sander  with  a fleet  to  the  Hellespont,  where  he 
gained  a victory  over  the  admiral  of  Polysperchon. 
On  his  return  to  Athens  he  incurred  the  suspicion 
of  Cassander,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Nicarchns  (N(*rapx°*)»  the  author  of  38  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology,  appears  to  have 
lived  at  Rome  near  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era. 

Nicator,  Seleucus.  [Sklbucus.] 

Nice  (Nbtif),  called  Victoria  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  victory,  is  described  as  a daughter 
of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and  as  a sister  of  Zelus  (zeal), 
Cratos  (strength),  and  Bia  (force).  When  Zeus 
commenced  fighting  against  the  Titans,  and  called 
upon  the  gods  for  assistance,  Nice  and  her  2 sisters 
were  the  first  who  came  forward,  and  Zeus  was  so 
pleased  with  their  readiness,  that  he  caused  them 
ever  after  to  live  with  him  in  Olympus.  Nice  had 
a celebrated  temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens, 
which  is  still  extant  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
She  is  often  seen  represented  in  ancient  works  of 
art,  especially  with  other  divinities,  such  as  Zeus 
and  Athena,  and  with  conquering  heroes  whose 
horses  she  guides.  In  her  appearance  she  resembles 
Athena,  but  has  wings,  and  carries  a palm  or  a 
wreath,  and  is  engaged  in  raising  a trophy,  or 
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in  inscribing  the  victory  of  the  conqneror  on  a 
shield. 

Nicephorlum  (HiKijtpdpiov).  1.  (RaA-kah),  a 
fortified  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Euphrates, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bilechn  (el  Behkh), 
and  due  S.  of  Edessa,  built  by  order  of  Alexander, 
and  probably  completed  under  Seleucus.  It  is 
doubtless  the  same  place  as  the  Callinicus  or  Cal- 
linicum  (KoAAfruroy  or  ov),  the  fortifications  of 
which  were  repaired  bv  Justinian.  Its  name  was 
again  changed  to  LeontSpdlis,  when  it  was  adorned 
with  fresh  buildings  by  the  emperor  Leo.  — 2.  A 
fortress  on  the  Propontis,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Pergamus. 

NIcephorlus  (Nurn^ptos),  a river  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  which  Tigranes  built  his  residence  Ti- 
granockrta.  It  was  a tributary  of  the  Upper 
Tigris  ; probably  identical  with  the  Crntrites, 
or  a small  tributary  of  it. 

NioephSras  (N<#o74*W>.  L Callistns  Xan- 
thopulus,  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
was  bom  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1 3th  century,  and 
died  about  1450.  His  Ecclesiastical  history  was 
originally  in  23  books,  of  which  there  are  1 8 extant, 
extending  from  the  birth  of  Christ  down  to  the 
death  of  the  tyrant  Phocas,  in  610.  Although  Ni- 
cephoros compiled  from  the  works  of  bis  predecessors, 
he  entirely  remodelled  his  materials,  and  his  style 
is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries. 
Edited  by  Duracus,  Paris,  1630,  2 vols.  ml. — 2. 
Gregoras.  [Gregoras.]  — 3.  Patriarchs,  ori- 
ginally the  notary  or  chief  secretary  of  state  to  the 
emperor  Constantine  V.  Copronymns,  subsequently 
retired  into  a convent,  and  was  raised  to  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  in  806.  He  was  deposed 
in  815,  and  died  in  828.  Several  of  his  works 
have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  the  moat  important 
is  entitled  lirevktrium  ffistoricvm , a Byzantine 
history,  extending  from  602  to  770.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  works  of  the  Byzantine  period.  Edited 
by  Petavius,  Paris,  1616. 

Nicer  ( Neckar ),  a river  in  Germany  falling 
into  the  Rhine  at  the  modem  Mannheim. 

Niceratus  (NunfraTos).  L Father  of  Nicias,  the 
celebrated  Athenian  general. — 2.  Son  of^Nicias, 
put  to  death  by  the  30  tyrants,  to  whom  his  great 
wealth  was  no  doubt  a temptation.  — 8.  A Greek 
writer  on  plants,  one  of  the  followers  of  Asclepiades 
of  Rithvnia. 

Nicetas  (Noofras).  1.  Acominatus,  also  called 
Choniates,  because  he  was  a native  of  Chonae, 
formerly  Colossae,  in  Phrygia,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant Byzantine  historians,  lived  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  12th,  and  the  former  half  of  the  13th 
centuries.  He  held  important  public  offices  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  a faithful  description.  He  escaped  to 
Nicaea,  where  he  died  about  1216.  The  history 
of  Nicetas  consists  of  10  distinct  works,  each  of 
which  contains  one  or  more  books,  of  which  there 
are  21,  giving  the  history  of  the  emperors  from 
1118  to  1206.  The  best  edition  is  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1835. — 2.  Eugenianus,  lived  probably 
towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and  wrote 
u The  History  of  the  Lives  of  Drusilla  and  C ha- 
rides,"  which  is  the  worst  of  all  the  Greek  romances 
that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Boissonade,  Paris  1819,  2 vols. 

Nicla  (Enxa  ?),  a tributary  of  the  Po  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina. 
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Nicias  (Nuttor).  L A celebrated  Athenian 
general  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  the  son 
of  Niceratus,  from  whom  he  inherited  a large  for- 
tune. Hi*  property  was  valued  at  100  talent*. 
From  this  cause,  combined  with  hi*  un&mbitioua 
character,  and  hi*  aversion  to  all  dangerou*  inno- 
vations, he  was  naturally  brought  into  connection 
with  the  aristocratical  portion  of  hi*  fellow-citizens. 
He  was  several  time*  associated  with  Pericles,  as 
strategus  ; and  his  great  prudence  and  high  cha- 
racter gained  for  him  considerable  influence.  On 
the  death  of  Pericles  he  came  forward  more  openly 
as  the  opponent  of  Cleon,  and  the  other  demagogues 
of  Athens  ; but  from  his  military  reputation,  the 
mildness  of  hit  character,  and  the  liberal  use 
which  he  made  of  his  great  wealth,  he  was  looked 
upon  with  respect  by  all  classes  of  the  citizens. 
His  timidity  led  him  to  buy  off  the  attacks  of  the 
Rvcophants.  He  was  a man  of  strong  religious 
feeling,  and  Aristophanes  ridicules  him  in  the 
Equiles  for  his  timidity  and  superstition.  His  cha- 
racteristic caution  was  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  military  career  ; and  his  military  operations 
were  almost  Always  successful.  He  frequently 
commanded  the  Athenian  armies  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After  the  death 
of  Cleon  (b.  c.  422)  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to 
bring  about  a peace,  which  was  concluded  in  the 
following  year  (421).  For  the  next  few  years 
Nicias  used  all  his  efforts  to  induce  the  Athenians 
to  preserve  the  peace,  and  was  constantly  opposed 
by  A lei  hiades,  who  had  now  become  the  leader  of 
the  popular  party.  In  4l«pi,  the  Athenians  resolved 
on  sending  their  great  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  ap- 
pointed Nicias,  Alcibiadea  and  Lamacbus  to  the  com- 
mand. Nicias  disapproved  of  the  expedition  alto- 
gether, and  did  all  that  he  could  to  divert  the 
Athenians  from  this  course.  But  his  representa- 
tions produced  no  effect ; and  he  set  sail  for  Sicily 
with  his  colleague*.  Alcibiades  was  soon  after- 
wards recalled  [Alcibiades]  ; and  the  sole  com- 
mand was  thus  virtually  left  in  the  hands  of  Nicias. 
His  early  operations  were  attended  with  success. 
He  defeated  the  Syracusans  in  the  autumn,  and 
employed  the  winter  in  securing  the  co-opcraiion  of 
several  of  the  Grefek  cities,  and  of  the  Sicel  tribes 
in  the  island.  In  the  spring  of  next  year  he  re- 
newed his  attacks  upon  Syracuse  ; he  seized  Epi- 
polae,  in  which  he  was  successful,  and  commenced 
the  circurovallation  of  Syracuse.  About  this  time 
Lamachus  was  slain,  in  a skirmish  under  the 
walls.  All  the  attempts  of  the  Syracusans  to 
stop  the  circumrallatiou  foiled.  The  works  were 
nearly  completed,  and  the  doom  of  Syracuse  seemed 
sealed,  when  Gylippus,  the  Spartan,  arrived  in 
Sicily.  [Gylippus.]  The  tide  of  success  now 
turned  ; and  Nicias  found  himself  obliged  to  send 
to  Athens  for  reinforcements,  and  requested  at  the 
same  time  that  another  commander  might  be  sent 
to  supply  his  place,  as  his  feeble  health  rendered 
him  unequal  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The 
Athenians  voted  reinforcements,  which  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  and  Euryme- 
don  ; but  they  would  not  allow  Nicias  to  resign 
his  command.  Demosthenes,  upon  his  arrival  in 
Sicily  (413),  made  a vigorous  effort  to  recover 
Epipolae,  which  the  Athenians  had  lost.  He  was 
nearly  successful,  but  was  Anally  driven  back  with 
severe  loss.  Demosthenes  now  deemed  any  further 
attempts  against  the  city  hopeless,  and  therefore 
proposed  to  abandon  the  siege  and  return  to  Athens. 
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To  this  Nicias  would  not  consent  He  professed 
to  stand  in  dread  of  the  Athenians  at  home  ; but  be 
appears  to  have  had  reasons  for  believing  that  a 
party  amongst  the  Syracusans  themselves  were 
likely  in  no  long  time  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of 
the  city.  But  meantime  fresh  succours  arrived  for 
the  Syracusans  ; sickness  was  making  ravages 
among  the  Athenian  troops,  and  at  length  Niciat 
himself  *aw  the  necessity  of  retreating.  Secret 
orders  were  given  that  every  thing  should  be  in 
readiness  for  departure,  when  an  eclipse  of  the 
moon  happened.  The  credulous  superstition  of 
Nicias  led  to  the  total  destruction  of  the  Athenian 
armament  The  soothsayers  interpreted  the  event 
as  an  injunction  from  the  gods  that  they  should 
not  retreat  before  the  next  full  moon,  and  Nicias 
resolutely  determined  to  abide  by  their  decision. 
The  Syracusans  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
an  engagement,  and,  in  a decisive  naval  battle, 
defeated  the  Athenians.  They  were  now  master* 
of  the  harbour,  and  the  Athenians  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  making  a desperate  effort  to  escape. 
The  Athenians  were  again  decisively  defeated  ; 
and  having  thus  lost  their  fleet,  they  were  obliged 
to  retreat  by  land.  They  were  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  and  were  finally  compelled  to  surrender. 
Both  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  death 
by  the  Syracusans.  — 2.  The  physician  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  who  offered  to  the  Roman  consul 
to  poison  the  king,  for  a certain  reward.  Fabricius 
not  only  rejected  his  base  offer  with  indignation, 
but  immediately  sent  him  back  to  Pyrrhus  with 
notice  of  his  treachery.  He  it  sometimes,  but 
erroneously,  called  Cineas.  — 3.  A Coan  gramma- 
rian, who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  with 
whom  he  was  intimate.  — 4.  A celebrated  Athe- 
nian painter,  flourished  about  b.  c.  320.  He  was 
the  most  distinguished  disciple  of  Euphranor.  His 
works  seem  to  have  been  all  painted  in  encaustic. 
One  of  his  greatest  paintings  was  a representation 
of  the  infernal  regions  as  described  by  Homer.  He 
refused  to  sell  this  picture  to  Ptolemy,  although 
tbeprice  offered  for  it  was  60  talents. 

Hicoch&rea  (Nucox*^*)*  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  the  son  of  Philonides,  was  con- 
temporary with  Aristophanes. 

Nicocies  (NikokAtji).  L King  of  Salami*  in 
Cyprus,  son  of  Evasjoras,  whom  he  succeeded  b.  c. 
374.  Isocrates  addressed  him  a long  panegyric 
upon  his  father's  virtues,  for  which  Nicocies  re- 
warded the  orator  with  the  magnificent  present  of 
20  talents.  Scarcely  any  particulars  are  known  of 
the  reign  of  Nicocies.  — He  is  said  to  haTe  pe- 
rished by  a violent  death,  but  neither  the  period 
nor  circumstances  of  this  event  are  recorded.  — 2. 
Prince  or  ruler  of  Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  during  the 
period  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander.  He 
was  at  first  one  of  those  who  took  part  with  Pto- 
lemy against  Antigonus  ; but  having  subsequently 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Antigonus,  he 
was  compelled  by  Ptolemy  to  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  310. «— fc.  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  was  deposed 
by  Aratus,  after  a reign  of  only  4 months,  251. 

NioocrSon  (NuroKpsW),  king  of  Salami*  in 
Cyprus,  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he  took  part 
with  Ptolemy  against  Antigonus,  and  was  entrusted 
by  Ptolemy  with  the  chief  command  over  the 
whole  island.  Nicocreon  is  said  to  have  ordered 
the  philosopher  Anaxarchus  to  be  pounded  to 
death  in  a stone  mortar,  in  revenge  for  an  insult 
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which  the  latter  had  offered  the  king,  when  he 
visited  Alexander  at  Tyre. 

Nicol&ua  Chalcocondylet.  [Chalcocondylbs.] 

Nicolaus  Damaacenus,  a Greek  historian,  and 
an  intimate  friend  both  of  Herod  the  Great  and  of 
Augustus.  He  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  a native 
of  Damascus,  and  a son  of  Antipater  and  Stmtonice. 
He  received  an  excellent  education,  and  he  car- 
ried on  his  philosophical  studies  in  common  with 
Herod,  at  whose  court  he  resided.  In  B.c.  13  he 
accompanied  Herod  on  a visit  to  Augustus  at 
Home  ; on  which  occasion  Augustus  made  Nicolaus 
a present  of  the  finest  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  which 
the  emperor  called  Nicolai^  — a name  by  which  it 
continued  to  be  known  down  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
Nicolaus  rose  so  high  in  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
that  he  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  great 
service  to  Herod,  when  the  emperor  was  incensed 
against  the  latter.  Nicolaus  wrote  a large  number 
of  works,  of  which  the  most  important  were  : — 1. 
A life  of  himself  of  which  a considerable  portion 
is  still  extant.  2.  An  universal  history,  which 
consisted  of  144  books,  of  which  we  have  only  a 
few  fragment*.  3.  A life  of  Augustus,  from  which 
we  have  some  extracts  made  by  command  of  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus.  He  also  wrote  commen- 
taries on  Aristotle,  and  other  philosophical  works, 
and  was  the  author  of  several  tragedies  and  co- 
medies : Stobaeus  has  preserved  a fragment  of  one 
of  his  comedies,  extending  to  44  lines.  The  best 
edition  of  his  fragments  is  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1804. 

Nicom&chus  (Nutd/iaxor).  1.  Father  of  Aris- 
totle. See  p.  84,  a.  — 2.  Son  of  Aristotle  by  the 
slave  Herpyllis.  He  was  himself  a philosopher, 
nnd  wrote  some  philosophical  works.  A portion  of 
Aristotle's  writings  bears  the  name  of  Nicomacketin 
Kihics , but  why  we  cannot  tell  ; whether  the 
father  go  named  them,  as  a memorial  of  his  affection 
for  his  young  son,  or  whether  they  derived  their 
title  from  being  afterwards  edited  and  commented 
on  by  Nicomachus.  — 3.  Called  Gerasmus,  from 
his  native  place,  Gerasa  in  Arabia,  was  a Py- 
thagorean, and  the  writer  of  a life  of  Pythagoras, 
now  lost.  Hia  date  is  inferred  from  his  mention 
of  Thrasyllus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius.  Ho  wrote 
on  arithmetic  and  music  ; and  2 of  his  works  on 
these  subjects  are  still  extant.  The  work  on  arith- 
metic was  printed  by  Wechel,  Paris,  1538  ; also, 
after  the  Theologumena  Arithmetics , attributed  to 
Iamblichus,  Lips.  1817.  The  work  on  music  was 
printed  by  Meursius,  in  his  collection,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1C  16,  and  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  Amst. 

1 652.  — 4.  Of  Thebes,  a celebrated  painter,  was 
the  elder  brother  and  teacher  of  the  great  painter 
Aristides.  He  flourished  B.c.  360,  and  onwards. 
He  was  an  elder  contemporary  of  Apelles  and  Pro- 
togenes. He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient writers  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Cicero 
says  that  in  his  works,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Echion, 
Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  every  thing  was  already 
perfect.  ( Brutus , 18.) 

NIcSmedes  (Nocoft^Sijj).  1.  I.  King  of  Bi- 
thynia, was  the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  whom  he 
succeeded,  B.  c.  278.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Gauls,  whom  he  invited  into  Asia,  he  defeated  and 
put  to  death  his  brother  Zipoetes,  who  had  for 
some  time  held  the  independent  sovereignty  of  a 
considerable  part  of  Bithynia.  The  rest  of  his 
reign  appears  to  have  been  undisturbed,  and  under 
his  sway  Bithynia  rose  to  a high  degree  of  power 
and  prosperity.  He  founded  the  city  of  N icomedia. 
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which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  The 
length  of  his  reign  is  uncertain,  but  he  probably 
died  about  250.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ziklas.  — 2.  II.  Sumamed  Epiphanks,  king  of 
Bithynia,  reigned  b.  c.  149 — 91.  He  was  the 

son  and  successor  of  Pnisias  II.,  and  4th  in  descent 
from  the  preceding.  He  was  brought  up  at  Rome, 
where  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
senate.  Pnisias,  in  consequence,  became  jealous  of 
his  son,  and  sent  secret  instructions  for  his  assas- 
sination. The  plot  was  revealed  to  N icoraedes,  who 
thereupon  returned  to  Asia,  and  declared  open  war 
against  his  father.  Prusias  was  deserted  by  his 
subjects,  and  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  his  son, 
149.  Of  the  long  and  tranquil  reign  of  Nicomedes 
few  event*  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  He 
courted  the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  whom  he 
assisted  in  the  war  against  Ariatonicus,  131.  He 
subsequently  obtained  possession  of  Paphlagonia, 
and  attempted  to  gain  Cappadocia,  by  marrying 
Laodice,  the  widow  of  Ariarathes  VI.  He  was, 
however,  expelled  from  Cappadocia  by  Mithridatea ; 
and  he  was  also  compelled  by  the  Romans  to 
abandon  Paphlagonia,  when  they  deprived  Mithri- 
dates  of  Cappadocia.  —3.  IIL  Sumamed  Philo- 
pator,  king  of  Bithynia  (91 — 74),  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Nicomedes  II.  Immediately  after  hi* 
accession,  he  was  expelled  by  Mithridates,  who  set 
up  against  him  his  brother  Socrates  ; but  he  was 
restored  by  the  Romans  in  the  following  year  (90). 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Romans,  Nicomedes  now 
proceeded  to  attack  the  dominions  of  Mithridates, 
who  expelled  him  a second  time  from  his  kingdom 
(88).  This  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  1st 
Mithridatic  war  ; at  the  conclusion  of  which  (84) 
Nicomedes  was  again  reinstated  in  his  kingdom. 
He  reigned  nearly  10  years  after  this  second  re- 
storation. He  died  at  the  beginning  of  74,  and 
having  no  children,  by  hi*  will  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  the  Roman  people. 

NIcdmSdIa  (Nixoprjbtla  j Nutoftij8«vs,  fern.  Ni- 
Kon-hbifftra  : Izmid  or  Jxmhnul%  Ru.),  a celebrated 
city  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  king 
Nicomedes  1.  (b.c.  264),  at  the  N.E.  comer  of 
the  Sinus  Astacenus  {Gnlf  of  Izmid  : comp.  As- 
taci/8).  It  was  the  chief  residence  of  the  kings 
of  BithyntA,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
splendid  cities  of  the  then  known  world.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  was  a colony,  and  a favourite  resi- 
dence of  several  of  the  later  emperors,  especially  of 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  the  Great.  Though 
repeatedly  injured  by  earthquakes,  it  was  always 
restored  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperors.  Like 
its  neighbour  and  rival,  Nicaba,  it  occupies  an 
important  place  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks  ; 
but  it  is  still  more  memorable  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  Hannibal's  death.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  historian  Arrian. 

Nicdnla  or  NioSnlum,  a town  in  Scythia  on 
the  right  hank  of  the  Tvraa  {Dniester). 

NIcfiphon  and  NIc&phron  (Nwro^wp,  N«fd<powv), 
an  Athenian  comic  poet,  son  of  Theron,  and  a con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes  at  the  close  of  hit 
career. 

Nlc5p61is  (Ni*dxoA<r : NwoxoAfnji,  Nicopo- 
litinus).  1.  {Dudeoprevyza^  Ru.),  a city  at  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  Epirus,  on  the  point  of  land  which 
forms  the  N.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Ambracia,  opposite  to  Actium.  It  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
was  peopled  from  Ambracia,  Anac  tori  uni,  and 
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other  neighbouring  cities,  and  also  with  settlers 
from  Aetolia.  Augustus  also  built  a temple  of 
Apollo  on  a neighbouring  hill,  and  founded  games 
in  honour  of  the  god,  which  were  held  every  5th 
year.  The  city  was  received  into  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  league  in  place  of  the  Doiopes.  It  is  spoken 
of  both  as  a libera  ci vitas,  and  as  a colony.  It  had 
a considerable  commerce  and  extensive  fisheries. 
It  was  made  the  capital  of  Epirus  by  Constantine, 
and  its  buildings  were  restored  both  by  Julian  and 
by  Justinian.  — 2.  (AY copoti)*  a city  of  Moesia 
Inferior,  on  the  Danube,  built  by  Trajan  in  me- 
mory of  a victory  over  the  Dacians,  and  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  the  great  defeat  of  the  Hungarians 
and  Franks  by  the  sultan  Bajazet,  on  Sept.  28, 
1396. — 3.  (Enderex*  or  Itevrign i?),  a city  of 
Armenia  Minor,  on  or  near  the  Lycus,  and  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Halys,  founded  by  Pompey 
on  the  spot  where  he  gained  his  first  victory  over 
Milhridates : a flourishing  place  in  the  time  of 
Augustus:  restored  by  Justinian.  — 4.  A city  in 
the  N.  E.  comer  of  Cilicia,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Taurus  and  Amanus.  — 5.  (Aar*,  Kiasstra*  or 
Caesar's  Castle*  Ru.),  a city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
about  2 or  3 miles  E.  of  Alexandria,  on  the  canal 
between  Alexandria  and  Canopus,  was  built  by 
Augustus  in  memory  of  his  last  victory  over  An- 
tonius.  Here  also,  as  at  Nicopolis  opposite  to 
Actium,  Augustus  founded  a temple  of  Apollo, 
with  games  every  5th  year.  Not  being  mentioned 
after  the  time  of  the  first  Caesars,  it  would  seem 
to  have  become  a mere  suburb  of  Alexandria. 

Nicostxatus  (NiKoarparot ),  the  youngest  of  the 
3 sons  of  Aristophanes,  was  himself  a comic  poet. 
His  plays  belonged  both  to  the  middle  and  the 
new  comedy. 

Nigeir,  Nigir,  or  Nigri*  (Nfysip,  Hlyip*  a com- 
pounded form  of  the  word  Geir  or  Gir , which 
seems  to  be  a native  African  term  for  a river  in  gene- 
ral), changed,  by  a confusion  which  was  the  more 
easily  made  on  account  of  the  colour  of  the  people 
of  the  region,  into  the  Latin  word  Niger,  a great 
river  of  Aethiopia  Interior,  which  modem  usage 
has  identified  with  the  river  called  Joli-ba  (i.  e. 
Great  River)  and  Quorra  (or  rather  Kowara)*  in  W. 
Africa.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  we  find 
an  authentic  statement  concerning  a river  of  the  in- 
terior of  Libya,  which  is  evidently  identical  both 
with  the  Nigir  of  most  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
and  with  the  Quorra.  He  tells  us  (ii.  32)  that  5 
young  men  of  the  Nasamonea,  a Libyan  people  on 
the  Great  Svrtis,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  started 
to  explore  the  desert  parts  of  Libya  ; that,  after 
crossing  the  inhabited  part,  and  the  region  of  the 
wild  beasts,  they  journeyed  many  days  through 
the  Desert  towards  the  \V.,  till  they  came  to  a 
plain  where  fruit  trees  grew  ; and  as  they  eat  the 
fruit,  they  were  seized  by  some  little  black  men, 
whose  language  they  could  not  understand,  who 
led  them  through  great  marshes  to  a city,  inha- 
bited by  the  same  sort  of  little  black  men,  who 
were  all  enchanters  ; and  a great  river  flowed  by 
the  city  from  W.  to  E.,  and  in  it  there  were  cro- 
codiles. Herodotus,  like  his  informants,  inferred 
from  the  course  of  the  river,  and  from  the  cro- 
codiles in  it,  that  it  was  the  Nile  ; but  it  can 
hardly  be  any  river  but  the  Quorra  ; and  that  the 
city  was  Timbuctoo  is  far  more  probable  than  not. 
The  opinion,  that  the  Niger  was  a W.  branch  of 
the  Nile,  prevailed  very  generally  in  ancient 
times  ; but  by  no  means  universally.  Pliny  gives 
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the  same  account  in  a very  confused  manner,  and 
makes  the  Nigris  (as  he  calls  it)  the  boundary 
between  N.  Africa  and  Aethiopia.  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, who  evidently  had  new  sources  of  information 
respecting  the  interior  of  Africa,  makes  the  Nigeir 
rise  not  far  from  its  real  source  (allowing  for  the 
imperfect  observations  on  which  his  numerical  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  are  founded)  and  follow  a 
direction  not  very  different  from  what  that  of  the 
Joli-ba  and  Quorra  would  be  if  we  suppose  that 
the  Zirmi*  Koji,  and  Yeo*  form  an  unbroken  com- 
munication between  the  Quorra  and  the  lake  Tchad . 
But  Ptolemy  adds,  what  the  most  recent  disco- 
veries render  a very  remarkable  statement,  that  a 
branch  of  the  Nigeir  communicates  with  the  lake 
Libya  (AxSv^),  which  he  places  in  16°  30*  N.  lat. 
and  35°  E.  long.  (i.e.  from  the  Fortunate  I.=  17° 
from  Greenwich ).  This  is  almost  exactly  the  po- 
sition of  lake  Tchad;  and,  if  the  Tchadda  really 
flows  out  of  this  lake,  it  will  represent  the  branch 
of  the  Nigeir  spoken  of  by  Ptolemy,  whose  in- 
formants, however,  seem  to  have  inverted  the 
direction  of  its  stream.  It  is  further  remarkable 
that  Ptolemy  places  on  the  Nigeir  a city  named 
Thamondocana  in  the  exact  position  of  Timbuctoo , 
and  that  the  length  of  the  river,  computed  from 
his  position,  agrees  very  nearly  with  its  real  length. 
The  error  of  connecting  the  Niger  and  the  Nile 
revived  after  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  has  only 
been  exploded  by  very  recent  discoveries. 

Niger,  C.  Pescennlus,  was  governor  of  Syria 
daring  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Commodus,  on 
whose  death  he  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  legions 
in  the  East,  a.  d.  1 93.  But  in  the  following  year 
he  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Septimius 
Severn*.  Many  anecdotes  have  been  preserved  of 
the  firmness  with  which  Niger  enforced  the  most 
rigid  discipline  among  his  troops  ; but  he  preserved 
his  popularity  by  the  impartiality  which  he  dis- 
played, and  by  the  example  of  frugality,  temperance, 
and  hardy  endurance  of  toil  which  he  exhibited  in 
his  own  person. 

Nigira  (Kiyetpa*  Ptol. : Jennch  ?),  a city  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  river  Nigir,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Nigritab. 

Nigritae  or  -etes  (Nryprrcu,  Niyptrai  Aldioirer, 
Nlypyrst)*  the  N.-most  of  the  Ethiopian  (i.  e. 
Negro)  peoples  of  Central  Africa,  dwelt  about  the 
Nigir,  in  the  great  plain  of  Soudan. 

Nigrfti*  Lacns  (Ntypins  Alpvij)*  a lake  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  out  of  which  Ptolemy  represents 
the  river  Nigir  as  flowing.  He  places  it  about  at 
the  true  source  of  the  Nigir  (i.  e.  the  Joli-ba ) ; but 
it  is  not  yet  discovered  whether  the  river  has  its 
source  in  a lake.  Some  modem  geographers  iden- 
tify it  with  the  lake  Debo , S.  W.  of  Timbuctoo. 

Nlldpdlis  or  Nllm  (N tlAov  *6ku%  N«?Aoy),  a 
city  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  in  the 
Nomos  Hemcleopolites,  wna  built  on  un  island  in 
the  Nile,  20  geographical  miles  N.  K.  of  Hera- 
cleopolis.  There  was  a temple  here  in  which,  as 
throughout  Egypt,  the  river  Nile  was  worshipped 
as  a er*d. 

NHui  ( * N«IXos,  derived  probably  from  a ward 
which  still  exists  in  the  old  dialects  of  India, 
Nilas,  i.  e.  black,  and  sometimes  called  M/\at  by 
the  Greeks:  NetXof  occurs  first  in  Hesiod ; Homer 
calls  the  river  Ktyxnrris : Nile , Arab.  Bahr-Nil* 
or  simply  Hakr , i.  e.  the  River : the  modem  names 
of  its  upper  course,  in  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  are 
various).  This  river,  one  of  the  most  important  in 
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the  world,  flows  through  a channel  which  forms  a 
sort  of  cleft  extending  N.  and  S.  through  the  high 
rocky  and  sandy  land  of  N.E.  Africa.  I ts  W . or  main 
branch  has  not  yet  been  traced  to  its  source,  but 
it  has  been  followed  up  to  a point  in  4°  42'  N.  lat. 
and  30°  58'  E.  long.,  where  it  is  a rapid  mountain 
stream,  running  at  the  rate  of  6 knots  an  hour  over 
a rocky  bed,  free  from  alluvial  soil.  After  a course  ! 
in  the  general  direction  of  N.  N.  K.  as  far  as  a 
place  called  Khartum , in  15°  34'  N.  lat.  and  32°  I 
30'  E.  long.,  this  river,  which  is  called  the  Buhr- 
cl-AUad , i.  e.  White  River , receives  another  large 
river,  the  Bahr-cl-Azrek,  i.  e.  Blue  River , the 
sources  of  which  are  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia, 
about  1 1°  N.  lat.  and  37  E.  long : this  is  the 
middle  branch  of  the  Nile  system,  the  Astapus 
of  the  ancients.  The  third,  or  E.  branch,  called 
Tacaxze , the  Asta boras  of  the  ancients,  rises 
also  in  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia , in  about  1 1° 
40'  N.  lat,  and  39°  40'  E.  long.,  and  joins  the 
Nile  (i.  e.  the  main  stream  formed  by  the  union  of 
thfs  Abiad  and  the  Azrek),  in  17°  4.V  N.  lat,  and 
about  34°  5'  E.  long. : the  point  of  junction  was  the 
apex  of  the  island  of  Mrrob.  Here  the  united 
river  is  about  2 miles  broad.  Hence  it  flows 
through  NuUa,  in  a magnificent  rocky  valley,  fall- 
ing over  6 cataracts,  the  N.-most  of  which,  called 
the  First  cataract  (i.  e.  to  a person  going  up  the 
river),  is  and  lias  always  been  the  S.  boundary 
of  Egypt  Of  its  course  from  this  point,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mediterranean,  a sufficient  ge- 
neral description  has  been  given  under  Abgyptus 
{p.  14).  Tne  branches  into  which  it  parted  at  the 
S.  point  of  the  Delta  were,  in  ancient  times,  3 in 
number,  and  these  again  parted  into  7,  of  which, 
Herodotus  tells  us,  5 were  natural  and  2 artificial. 
These  7 mouths  were  nearly  all  named  from  cities 
which  stood  upon  them : they  were  called,  pro- 
ceeding from  E.  to  W.,  the  Pelusiac,  the  Tanitic 
or  Saitic,  the  Mendesian,  the  Phatnitic  or  Path- 
mctic  or  Bucolic,  the  Sebennytic,  the  Bolbitic  or 
Bolbitine,  and  the  Canobic  or  Canopic.  Through 
the  alterations  caused  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  river,  they  have  now  all  shifted  their  positions, 
or  dwindled  into  little  channels,  except  2,  and 
these  are  much  diminished  ; namely,  the  Damiat 
mouth  on  the  E.  and  the  Rosetta  mouth  on  the  W. 
Of  the  canals  connected  with  tho  Nile  in  the  Delta, 
the  most  celebrated  were  the  Canobic,  which  con- 
nected the  Canobic  mouth  with  the  lake  Mareotis 
and  with  Alexandria,  and  that  of  Ptolemy  (after- 
wards called  that  of  Trajan)  which  connected  the 
Nile  at  the  beginning  of  the  Delta  with  the  bay 
of  Heroopolis  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea : the 
formation  of  the  latter  is  ascribed  to  king  Necho, 
and  its  repair  and  improvement  successively  to 
Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  and  Trajan.  That  tne  Delta,  and  indeed 
the  whole  alluvial  soil  of  Egypt  has  been  created  | 
by  the  Nile,  cannot  be  doubted  ; but  the  present 
small  rate  of  deposit  proves  that  the  formation 
must  have  been  made  long  before  the  historical 
period.  The  periodical  rise  of  the  river  has  been 
spoken  of  under  Abgyptus.  It  is  caused  by 
the  tropical  rains  on  the  highlands  in  which  it  rises. 
Tho  best  ancient  accounts,  preserved  by  Ptolemy, 
place  its  source  in  a range  of  mountains  in  Central 
Africa,  called  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ; and 
the  most  recent  information  points  to  a range  of 
mountains,  a little  N.  of  the  Equator,  called  Je/jel- 
d-Kumri , or  the  Blue  Mountain,  os  containing  the 
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probable  sources  of  tho  Bahr  A bind.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  deified  the  Nile,  and  took  the  utmost 
care  to  preserve  its  water  from  pollution. 

Ninus,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city  of  Ninus 
or  Nineveh.  An  account  of  his  exploits  is  given 
under  Serairamis,  his  wife,  whose  name  was  more 
celebrated.  [Skmikamis.] 

Ninus,  Nlnlve  (Nfpor,or  less  correctly  NiVor:  0. 
T.  Nineveh,  LXX.  'Nivevi : NiVtor,  Nini- 

vltae,pl.),  the  capital  ofthegreat  Assyrian  monarchy, 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  the  world,  stood 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  in  the  district  of  Aturia.  The  accounts  of 
its  foundation  and  history  are  as  various  os  those 
respecting  the  Assyrian  monarchy  in  general  [As- 
syria]. The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ascribe 
its  foundation  to  Ninus  ; but  in  tho  book  of  Gene- 
sis (x.  11)  we  are  told,  immediately  after  the 
mention  of  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod  and  his 
foundation  of  Bahel  and  other  cities  in  Shinar 
(i.  e.  Babylonia),  that  **  out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur”  (or  otherwise,  whc  — *.  e.  Nimrod  — 
went  forth  into  Assyria  ”),  * and  builded  Nine- 
veh.'’ There  is  no  further  mention  of  Nineveh  in 
Scripture  till  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  about  b.c. 
825,  when  the  prophet  Jonah  was  commissioned  to 
preach  repentance  to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  then 
described  as  “an  exceeding  great  city,  of  3 days* 
journey,”  and  as  containing  '‘more  than  120,000 
persona  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand 
and  their  left  hand,”  which,  if  this  phrase  refers  to 
children,  would  represent  a population  of  000,000 
souls.  The  other  passages,  in  which  the  Hebrew 
prophets  denounce  ruin  against  it,  bear  witness  to 
its  size,  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  the  latest  of  them 
(Zeph.  ii.  13)  is  dated  only  a few  years  before  the 
final  destruction  of  the  city,  which  was  effected  by 
the  Medes  and  Babylonians  about  b.  c.  606.  It  is 
said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  larger  than  Babylon, 
and  Diodorus  describes  it  as  an  oblong  quadrangle 
of  150  stadia  by  90,  making  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  480  stadia  (more  than  55  statute  miles)  : if 
so,  the  city  was  twice  as  large  as  London  together 
with  its  suburbs.  In  judging  of  these  statements, 
not  only  must  allowance  be  made  for  the  immense 
space  occupied  by  palaces  and  temples,  but  also  for 
the  Oriental  mode  of  building  a city,  so  as  to  in- 
clude large  gardens  and  other  open  spaces  within 
the  walls.  The  walls  of  N ineven  are  described  ns 
100  feet  high,  and  thick  enough  to  allow  3 chariots 
to  pass  each  other  on  them  ; with  1500  towers,  200 
feet  in  height.  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  fire  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Medes  and  Babylonians,  about  b.  c.  606  ; And  fre- 
quent allusions  occur  to  its  desolate  state.  Under 
the  Roman  empire,  however,  we  again  meet  with 
a city  Nineve,  in  the  district  of  Adiabene,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus,  and  again  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cel linus,  and  a medieval  historian  of  the  1 3th  cen- 
tury mentions  a fort  of  the  same  munc : but  state- 
ments like  these  must  refer  to  some  later  place 
built  among  or  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Nine- 
veh. Thus,  of  all  the  great  cities  of  the  world, 
none  was  thought  to  have  been  more  utterly  lost 
than  the  capital  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  great 
monarchies.  Tradition  pointed  out  a few  shnpeless 
mounds  opposite  Mosul  on  the  Upper  Tigris,  as  all 
that  remained  of  Nineveh  ; and  a few  fragments  of 
masonry  were  occasionally  dug  up  there,  and  else- 
where in  Assyria,  bearing  inscriptions  in  an  almost 
unknown  character,  called,  from  its  shape,  cunei- 
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form  or  arrow-headed.  Within  the  last  10  years, 
however,  those  shapeless  mounds  have  been  shown 
to  contain  the  remains  of  great  palaces,  on  tbo 
wall*  of  which  the  scenes  of  Assyrian  life  and  the 
records  of  Assyrian  conquests  arc  sculptured  ; while 
the  efforts  which  had  long  been  made  to  decipher 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  found  in  Persia  and 
Babylonia,  as  well  as  Assyria,  have  been  so  far 
successful  as  to  make  it  probable  that  we  may  soon 
read  the  records  of  Assyrian  history  from  her  own 
monuments.  It  is  as  yet  premature  to  form  defi- 
nite conclusions  to  any  great  extent  The  results 
of  Major  Rawlinson's  study  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions of  Assyria  are  only  in  process  of  publica- 
tion. The  excavations  conducted  by  Dr.  Layard 
and  M.  Botta  have  brought  to  light  the  sculptured 
remains  of  immense  palaces,  not  only  at  the  tradi- 
tional site  of  Nineveh,  namely  Kouyuujik  and 
Nebbi- Yunus,  opposite  to  Afornd,  and  at  Kltorsukcui, 
about  10  miles  to  the  N.N.E.,  but  also  in  a mound, 
18  miles  lower  down  the  river,  in  the  tongue  of 
land  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Great  Zab,  which 
still  bears  the  name  of  Nimroud ; and  it  is  clear 
that  their  remains  belong  to  different  periods,  em- 
bracing the  records  of  two  distinct  dynasties,  ex- 
tending over  several  generations  ; none  of  which 
can  he  later  than  B.  c.  606,  while  some  of  them 
probably  belong  to  a period  at  least  as  ancient  as 
the  13th,  and  perhaps  even  the  15th  century  n.c.  , 
There  are  other  mounds  of  ruins  as  yet  unexplored. 
Which  of  these  ruins  correspond  to  the  true  site  of 
Nineveh,  or  whether  (as  Dr.  Layard  suggests) 
that  vast  city  may  have  extended  all  the  way  ; 
along  the  Tigris  from  Kouyunji k to  Nimroud , and  j 
to  a corresponding  breadth  N.  E.  of  the  river,  as  j 
far  as  KhonahoiL,  are  questions  still  under  discus-  j 
•ion.  Meanwhile,  the  study  of  the  monuments 
and  inscriptions  thus  discovered  must  soon  throw 
fresh  light  on  the  whole  subject.  Some  splendid 
fragments  of  sculpture,  obtained  by  Dr.  Layard 
from  Nimroud,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Ninyns  (Nm'as),  son  of  Ninus  and  Semirarais. 
See  Sbmibamis. 

Niobe  (N i6€v).  1.  Daughter  of  Phoroneua,  and 
by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Argus  and  Pelasgus.  — 2. 
Daughter  "Tantalus  by  the  Pleiad  Taygete  or 
the  IlyajLDIone.  She  was  the  Bister  of  Pclops, 
and  thft^ftfe  of  Amphion,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  6 sous  and  6 daughters. 
Being  proud  of  the  number  of  her  children,  she 
deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto,  who  had  given 
birth  to  only  2 children.  Apollo  and  Artemis,  in- 
dignnnt  at  such  presumption,  slew  all  her  children 
with  their  arrow's.  For  9 days  their  bodies  lay  in 
their  blood  without  any  one  burying  them,  for 
Zeus  had  changed  the  people  into  stones  ; but  on 
the  10th  day  the  gods  themselves  buried  them. 
Niobe  herself,  who  had  gone  to  Mt.  Sipylus,  was 
metamorphosed  into  stone,  and  even  thus  continued 
to  feel  the  misfortune  with  which  the  gods  had 
visited  her.  This  is  the  Homeric  story,  which 
later  writers  have  greatly  modified  and  enlarged. 
The  number  and  names  of  the  children  of  Niobe 
van*  very  much  in  the  different  accounts  ; for  while 
Homer  states  that  their  number  was  12,  Hesiod 
and  others  mentioned  20,  Aleman  only  6,  Sappho 
1H,  and  Herodotus  4;  but  the  most  commouly  re- 
ceived number  in  later  times  appears  to  have  been 
14,  namely  7 sons  and  7 daughters.  According  to  i 
Homer  all  the  children  of  Niobe  fell  by  the  arrows  | 
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of  Apollo  and  Artemis  ; but  later  writers  state  that 
one  of  her  sons.  Amphion  or  Arayclas,  and  one  of 
her  daughters,  Meliboea,  were  saved,  but  that  Me- 
liboea, having  turned  pale  with  terror  at  the  sight 
of  her  dying  brothers  and  sisters,  was  afterwards 
called  Chloris.  The  time  and  place  at  which  the 
children  of  Niobe  were  destroyed  are  likewise 
stated  differently.  According  to  Homer,  they  pe- 
rished in  their  mother's  house.  According  to  Ond, 
the  sons  were  slain  while  they  were  engaged  in 
gymnastic  exercises  in  a plain  near  Thebes,  and 
the  daughters  during  the  funeral  of  their  brothers. 
Others,  again,  transfer  the  scene  to  Lydia,  or  make 
Niobe,  after  the  death  of  her  children,  go  from 
Thebes  to  Lydia,  to  her  father  Tantalus  on  Ml 
Sipylus,  where  Zeus,  at  her  own  request,  meta- 
morphosed her  into  a stone,  which  during  the 
summer  always  shed  tears.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  people  still  fancied  they  could  see  the  petri- 
fied figure  of  Niobe  on  Ml  Sipylus.  The  tomb  of 
the  children  of  Niobe,  how'ever,  was  shown  at 
Thebes.  The  story  of  Niobe  and  her  children  was 
frequently  taken  as  a subject  by  ancient  artists. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  works  of 
art  still  extant  is  tho  group  of  Niobe  and  her 
children,  w-hich  filled  the  pediment  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Rome,  and  which  was  dis- 
covered at  Rome  in  the  year  1583.  This  group  is 
now  at  Florence,  and  consists  of  the  mother,  who 
holds  her  youngest  daughter  on  her  knees,  and  13 
statues  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  besides  a figure 
usually  called  the  paedagogus  of  the  children.  The 
Romans  themselves  were  uncertain  whether  the 
group  was  the  work  of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles. 

Niphates  (6  NnparTjy,  i.  e.  Suotc-monntain  : 
Bulan),  a mountain  chain  of  Armenia,  forming  on 
E.  prolongation  of  the  Taurus  from  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  Euphrates  towards  the  Lake  of  Faa, 
before  reaching  which  it  turns  to  the  S.,  and  ap- 
proaches the  Tigris  below  Tigranocerta  ; thus  sur- 
rounding on  the  N.  and  E.  the  basin  of  the  highest 
course  of  the  Tigris  (which  is  enclosed  on  the  S. 
and  S.W.  by  Mu  Masius),  and  dividing  it  from 
the  valley  of  the  Arsania*  (Murad)  or  S.  branch 
of  the  Euphrates.  The  continuation  of  Ml  Ni- 
phatefl  to  the  S.E.  along  the  E.  margin  of  the  Tigris 
valley  is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Carduchi 
(Alt*,  of  Kurdistan). 

NIreus  (Nip«us),  son  of  Charopus  and  Aglaia, 
was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  handsomest  among  the 
Greeks  at  Troy.  He  came  from  the  island  of 
Syme  (between  Rhodes  and  Cnidus).  Later  writers 
relate  that  he  was  slain  by  Eurypylus  or  Aeneas. 

Nisaea.  [Mkgara.] 

Nisaea,  Nisaei,  Nisaeus  Campus  (NiVcuo, 
Ntooloi,  rb  Nurcuov  Tt&oy),  these  names  are  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  used  for  various 
places  on  the  S-  and  S.E.  of  the  Caspian  : thus  one 
writer  mentions  a city  Nisaea  in  Margiana,  and 
another  a people  N isaei  in  the  N.  of  Aria  ; but 
most  apply  the  term  Nisaean  Plain  to  a plain  in 
the  N.  of  Great  Media,  near  Rhagae,  the  pasture 
grouud  of  a great  number  of  horses  of  the  finest 
breed,  which  supplied  the  studs  of  the  king  and 
nobles  of  Persia.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this 
breed  of  horses  was  called  Nisaean  from  their  ori- 
ginal homo  in  Morgiana  (a  district  famous  for  its 
horses^  and  that  the  Nisaean  plain  received  its 
name  from  tho  horses  kept  in  it. 

Kislbis  < Nicri&s  : Nurifip'rfs).  1.  Also  Antio- 
chla  Mygdoniae  (O.  T.  Aram  Zoba  ? Ru.  nr.  A us* 
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Un\  a celebrated  city  of  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Mvgdonia,  stood  on  the 
river  Mygdonius  (A Jahr-<rt-Huali)  37  Roman  miles 
S.W.  of  Tigranocerta,  in  a very  fertile  district.  It 
was  the  centre  of  a considerable  trade,  and  was  of 
great  importance  as  a military  post.  In  the  sue* 
cessive  ware  between  the  Romans  and  Tigranes, 
the  Parthians,  and  the  Persians,  it  was  several 
times  taken  and  retaken,  until  at  last  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Jovian.  — 2. 
A city  of  Aria  at  the  foot  of  M.  Paropamisus. 

Nisus  (Nioor).  L King  of  Megara,  was  son 
of  Pandion  and  Pylia,  brother  of  Aegeus,  Pallas, 
and  Lycus,  and  husband  of  Abrote,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Scylla.  When  Megara  was 
besieged  by  Minos,  Scylla,  who  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Minos,  pulled  out  the  purple  or  golden  hair 
which  grew  on  the  top  of  her  father’s  head,  and  on 
which  his  life  depended.  Nisus  thereupon  died, 
and  Minos  obtained  possession  of  the  city.  Minos, 
however,  was  so  horrified  at  the  conduct  of  the  un- 
natural daughter,  that  he  ordered  Scylla  to  be 
fastened  to  the  poop  of  his  Bhip,  and  afterwards 
drowned  her  in  the  Saronic  gulf.  According  to 
others,  Minos  left  Megara  in  disgust ; Scylla  leapt 
into  the  sea,  and  swam  after  his  ship  ; but  her 
father,  who  had  been  changed  into  a sea-eagle  (Aa- 
liaeetus ),  pounced  down  upon  her,  whereupon  she 
was  metamorphosed  into  either  a fish  or  it  bird 
called  Ciris. — Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  is 
sometimes  confounded  by  the  poets  with  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Phorcus.  Hence  the  latter  is 
sometimes  erroneously  called  Niteia  Tir^o,  and 
Niseis.  [Scylla.]  — Nisaea,  the  port  town  of 
Megara,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Nisus,  and  the  promontory  of  Scyllaeum  from  his 
daughter.  — • 2.  Sou  of  Hyrtacus,  and  a friend  of 
Euryalus.  The  two  friends  accompanied  Aeneas 
to  Italy,  and  perished  in  a night  attack  against  the 
Rutulian  camp. 

Nisyrus  (Nitrovpos  : A7Am>),  a 6raall  island  in 
the  Carpathian  Sea,  a little  distance  off  the  pro- 
montory of  Caria  called  Triopium,  of  a round  form, 
80  stadia  (8  geog.  miles)  in  circuit,  and  composed 
of  lofty  rocks,  the  highest  being  *227 1 feet  high.  Its 
voleauie  nature  gave  rise  to  the  fable  respecting  its 
origin,  that  Poseidon  tore  it  off  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Cos  to  hurl  it  upon  the  giant  Poly  botes. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  warm  springs,  wine,  and 
mill-stones.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  stood 
on  the  N.W.  of  the  island,  where  considerable 
ruins  of  its  Acropolis  remain.  Its  first  inhabitants 
are  said  to  have  been  Carians  ; but  already  in  the 
heroic  age  it  had  received  a Dorian  population, 
like  other  islands  near  it,  with  which  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  sending  troops  to  the  Greeks. 
It  received  other  Dorian  settlements  in  the  histori- 
cal age.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  War,  it  be- 
longed to  the  Carian  queen  Artemisia:  it  next 
became  a tributary  ally  of  Athens : though  trans- 
ferred to  the  Spartan  alliance  by  the  issue  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  it  was  recovered  for  Athens 
by  the  victory  at  Cnidus,  8.  c.  394.  After  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  the  Great, 
it  was  assigned  to  Rhodes  ; and,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Rhodinn  republic,  was  united  to  the  Roman 
empire  about  a c.  70. 

Nitiobrlges,  a Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica  between  the  Garumna  and  the  Liger,  whose 
fighting  force  consisted  of  5000  men.  Their  chief 
town  was  Aoiknum  {Ayen). 
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NitScris  (N/roncpif).  1.  A queen  of  Babylon, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  to  hex 
many  important  works  at  Babylon  and  its  vicinity. 
It  is  supposed  by  most  modem  writers  that  she 
was  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  mother 
or  grandmother  of  Labynetus  or  Belshazzar,  the 
last  king  of  Babylon.  —2.  A queen  of  Egypt,  was 
elected  to  the  sovereignty  in  place  of  her  brother, 
whom  the  Egyptians  had  killed.  In  order  to  take 
revenge  upon  the  murderers  of  her  brother,  she 
built  a very  long  chamber  under  ground,  and  when 
it  was  finished  invited  to  a banquet  in  it  those  of 
the  Egyptians  who  had  had  a principal  share  in  the 
murder.  While  they  were  engaged  in  the  banquet 
she  let  in  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by 
means  of  a large  concealed  pipe,  and  drowned  them 
all,  and  then,  in  order  to  escape  punishment,  threw 
herself  into  a chamber  full  of  ashes.  This  is  the 
account  of  Herodotus.  We  learn  from  other  au- 
thorities that  she  was  a celebrated  personage  in 
Egyptian  legends.  She  is  said  to  have  built  the 
third  pyramid,  by  which  we  arc  to  understand,  that 
she  finished  the  third  pyramid,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Mvccrinus.  Modem  writers  moke 
her  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Gth  dynasty,  and 
state  that  she  reigned  6 years  in  place  of  her  mur- 
dered husband  (not  her  brother,  as  Herodotus 
states),  whose  name  was  Menthudphia.  The  latter 
is  supposed  to  be  the  son  or  grandson  of  the  Moe- 
ris  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Nitriae,  Nitrariae  (NtTpfai,  Nfrpto,  N irpaiai : 
Birkrt-cl-Duarah ),  the  celebrated  ‘natron  lakes  in 
Lower  Egypt,  which  lay  in  a valley  on  the  S.W. 
margin  of  the  Delta,  and  gave  to  the  surrounding 
district  the  name  of  the  Norths  N irpiurts  or  N 4- 
rptufTTis , and  to  the  inhabitants,  whose  chief  occu- 
pation was  the  extraction  of  the  natron  from  the 
lakes,  the  name  of  Utrpi&rai.  This  district  was 
the  chief  scat  of  the  worship  of  Senipis,  and  the 
only  place  in  Egypt  where  sheep  were  sacrificed. 

Nixl  Dii,  a general  term,  applied  by  the  Romans 
to  those  divinities  who  were  believed  to  assist 
women  in  child-birth. 

Nobilior,  Fulvlus,  plebeians.  This  family  was 
originally  called  Paetinus,  and  thu  name  of  No- 
bilior  was  first  assumed  by  No.  1,  to  indicate  that 
he  was  more  noble  than  any  others  of  this  name. 
L Ser.,  consul  b.  c.  255,  with  M.  Aemilius  Paulus, 
about  the  middle  of  the  1st  Punic  war.  The  2 
consuls  were  sent  to  Africa,  to  bring  off  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  army  of  Regulus.  On  their  way  to 
Africa  they  gained  a naval  victory  over  the  Car- 
thaginians ; but  on  their  return  to  Italy,  they  were 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  most  of  their 
ships  were  destroyed.  — 2.  M.,  grandson  of  the 
receding,  curule  aedile  195;  praetor  193,  when 
o defeated  the  Ccltiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  the 
town  of  Toletum  ; and  consul  189,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Aetolians. 
He  took  the  town  of  Ambracia,  and  compelled  the 
Aetolians  to  sue  for  peace.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
in  187,  he  celebrated  a most  splendid  triumph. 
In  179  he  was  censor  with  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus, 
the  pontifex  niaximua.  Fulvius  Nobilior  had  a 
taste  for  literature  and  nrt ; ho  was  a patron  of  the 
poet  Ennius,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  Aetolian 
campaign  ; and  he  belonged  to  that  party  among 
the  Roman  nobles  who  were  introducing  into  the 
city  a taste  for  Greek  literature  and  refinement. 
He  was,  therefore,  attacked  by  Cato  the  censor, 
who  made  merry  with  his  name,  calling  him  mo- 
ll 2 
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bilior  instead  of  nabilior.  Fulvius,  in  hi*  censor- 
ship, erected  a temple  to  Hercules  and  the  Muses 
in  the  Circus  Flaminius,  as  a proof  that  the  state 
ought  to  cultivate  the  liberal  arts  ; and  he  adorned 
it  with  the  paintings  and  statues  which  he  had 
brought  from  Greece  upon  his  conquest  of  Aetolia. 
— 3.  M.,  sou  of  No.  2,  tribune  of  the  plebs  171  ; 
curule  sedile  166,  the  year  in  which  the  Andrus  of 
Terence  was  performed  ; and  consul  159.— 4.,  Q., 
also  son  of  No.  2,  consul  153,  when  he  had  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain, 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  with  great  loss.  He 
was  censor  in  136.  He  inherited  his  father's  love 
for  literature : he  presented  the  poet  Ennius  with 
the  Roman  franchise  when  he  was  a triumvir  for 
founding  a colony. 

Nola  (Nolan us : Nola),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Campania,  21  Roman  miles  S.  E.  of 
Capua,  on  the  road  from  that  place  to  Nuceria, 
was  founded  by  the  Ausoniani,  but  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tyrrhcni  (Etruscans),  whence 
some  writers  call  it  an  Etruscan  city.  In  n.  c.  327 
Nola  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  send  2000  soldiers 
to  the  assistance  of  Neapolis.  In  313  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Romans.  It  remained  faithful 
to  the  Romans  even  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
when  the  other  Campanian  towns  revolted  to  Han- 
nibal ; and  it  was  allowed  in  consequence  to  retain 
its  own  constitution  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  Social  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
federates. and  when  taken  by  Sulla  it  was  burnt 
to  the  ground  by  the  Samnitc  garrison.  It  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  was  made  a Roman  colony 
by  Vespasian.  The  emperor  Augustus  died  at 
Nola.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  Campanian  vases  have  been 
found  in  modem  times.  According  to  an  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  church  bells  were  invented  at 
Nola,  and  were  hence  called  Campunae. 

Nomentanus,  mentioned  by  Horace  as  pro- 
verbially noted  for  extravagance  and  a riotous 
mode  of  living.  The  Scholiasts  tell  us  that  his 
full  name  was  L.  Cassius  Nomentanus. 

Nomentum  (Nomentanus:  La  Mcntana ),  ori- 
ginally a Latin  town  founded  by  Alba,  hut  subse- 
quently a Sabine  town,  14  (Roman)  miles  from 
Rome,  from  which  the  Via  Nommlana  (more  an- 
ciently Via  Ficulcnsis)  and  the  Porta  Nomentana 
at  Rome  derived  their  name.  The  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  was  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Nomla  (to  Nd/ua),  a mountain  in  Arcadia  on 
the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a nymph  Nomia. 

Ndnuus  (Ndfuos),  a surname  of  divinities  pro- 
tecting the  pastures  and  shepherds,  such  as  Apollo, 
Pan,_Hermea,  and  Aristaeus. 

Nonacris  (KciraKpiS : NuraKpiarvi,  Nuvaxpi- 
*ds),  a town  in  the  N.  of  Arcadia,  N.W.  of  Phe- 
neus,  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  in  which 
the  river  Styx  took  its  origin.  The  town  is  said 
to  hare  derived  its  name  from  Nonacris,  the  wife 
of  Lycaon.  From  this  town  Hermes  is  called 
Nonacriata,  Kvander  Nona  onus,  Atalanta  Nona- 
cri«,  and  Callisto  Nonacrina  Virgo , in  the  general 
sense  of  Arcadian. 

Nonius  Marcellos.  [Marckllus.] 

Nonius  Sufenas.  [Sufknas.] 

Nonnus  (N ivvot).  L A Greek  poet,  was  a 

native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  the  6th 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  Respecting  his  life 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  a Christian. 
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He  is  the  author  of  an  enormous  epic  poem,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Diony 
tiaca  or  Bassarica  (Atorwuucd  or  BaaaapiKd),  and 
which  consists  of  48  books.  The  work  has  no 
literary  merit ; the  style  is  bombastic  and  inflated  ; 
and  the  incidents  are  patched  together  with  little 
or  no  coherence.  Edited  by  Graefe,  Lips.  1819 — 
1826,  2 vols.  Ovo.  Nonnus  also  made  a paraphrase 
of  the  gospel  of  St.  John  in  Hexameter  verse,  which 
is  likewise  extant  Edited  by  Heinsius,  Lugd. 
Bat.  1627.  — 2.  Theophanes  Nonnus,  a Greek 
medical  writer  who  lived  in  the  10th  century  after 
Christ  His  work  is  entitled  a M Compendium  of 
the  whole  Medical  art”  and  is  compiled  from  pre- 
vious writers.  Edited  by  Bernard,  Gothae  et 
Amstel.  1794,  1795,  2 vols. 

N5ra  (rd  N ipa:  N otpavis,  Norensis).  L(7bm» 
Foroadiso ),  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Sardinia, 
founded  by  Iberian  settlers  under  Norax,  Btood  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Caralitanus,  32  Roman  miles 
S.W.  of  Caralis.  — 2.  A mountain  fortress  of  Cap- 
padocia, on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Taurus,  noted  for  the  siege  sustained  in 
it  by  Eumenes  against  Antigonns  for  a whole 
winter.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it  Nrjpo- 
cunrdf,  it  was  the  treasury  of  Sisinas,  a pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Cappadocia. 

Norba  (Norbanensis,  Norbanus).  1.  (JVonaaX 
a strongly  fortified  town  in  Latium  on  the  slope  of 
the  Volscian  mountains  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Nymphaeus,  originally  belonged  to  the  Latin  and 
subsequently  to  the  Volscian  league.  As  early  as 
B.C.  492  the  Romans  founded  a colony  at  Norba. 
It  espoused  the  cause  of  Marius  in  the  civil  war, 
and  was  destroyed  by  fire  by  its  own  inhabitants, 
when  it  was  taken  by  one  of  Sulla’s  generals. 
There  are  still  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  a 
subterraneous  passage  at  Norma.- 2.  Sumamed 
Caesarea  ( Alcantara),  a Roman  colony  in  Lusi- 
tania on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  N.W.  of 
Augusta  Emcrita.  The  bridge  built  by  order  of 
Trajan  over  the  Tagus  at  this  place  is  still  extant. 
It  is  600  feet  long  by  28  wide,  and  contains  6 
arches. 

Norbanus,  C.,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.  c.  95, 
when  he  accused  Q.  Scrvilius  Caepio  of  majestas, 
but  was  himself  accused  of  the  same  crime  in  the 
following  year,  on  account  of  disturbances  which 
took  place  at  the  trial  of  Caepio.  In  90  or  89, 
Norbanus  was  praetor  in  Sicily  during  the  Marsic 
war  ; and  in  the  civil  wars  he  espoused  the  Marian 
party.  He  was  consul  in  83,  when  he  was  de- 
feated by  Sulla  near  Capua.  In  the  following 
year,  82,  he  joined  the  consul  Carbo  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  but  their  united  forces  were  entirely  defeated 
by  Metellus  Pius.  Norbanus  escaped  from  Italy, 
and  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he  put  un  end  to  his 
life,  when  his  person  was  demanded  by  Sulln 

Norbanus  Flaccus.  [Flaccus.] 

Noreia  (N t*p4)ua:  Neumarkt  in  Styria ),  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  Norici  in  Noricura, 
from  which  the  whole  couutry  probably  derived  its 
name.  It  was  situated  in  the  centra  of  Noricum, 
a little  S.  of  the  river  Murius,  and  on  the  road 
from  Vinipura  to  Ovilaba.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
place,  yv^e, Carbo  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri, 
li.  c.  1 13.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Boil  in  the 
time. of  Julius  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5.) 

Ndrfcum,  a Roman  province  S.  of  the  Danube, 
which  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Norkia,  was  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  the  Danube,  on 
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the  W.  by  Rhnctia  and  Vindelicia,  on  the  E.  by 
Pannonia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Pannonia  and  Italy. 
It  wu  separated  from  Rhaetia  and  Vindelicia  by 
the  river  Aeuus  ( Inn),  from  Pannonia  on  the  E. 
by  M.  Cetius,  and  from  Pannonia  and  Italy  on  the 
S.  by  the  river  Sarus,  the  Alpea  Camicac,  nnd 
M.  Ocra.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the  greater  part 
of  Styria  and  Cnrinthia,  and  a part  of  Austria, 
Bavaria,  and  Salzburg.  Noricum  was  a moun- 
tainous country,  for  it  was  not  only  surrounded  on 
the  S.  and  E.  by  mountains,  but  one  of  the 
main  branches  of  the  Alps,  the  Alpes  Norica* 
(in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salzburg),  ran  right 
through  the  province.  In  those  mountains  a large 
quantity  of  excellent  iron  was  found  ; and  the 
None  swords  were  celebrated  in  antiquity.  Gold 
also  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  mountains  in 
ancient  times.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  Celts,  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  which 
the  Taurisci,  also  called  Norici,  after  their  capital 
Noreia,  were  the  most  important.  They  were 
conquered  by  the  Romans  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  after  the  subjugation  of  Raetia 
by  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  and  their  conntry  was 
formed  into  a Roman  province.  In  the  later  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  empire  into  smaller  provinces, 
Noricum  was  formed  into  2 provinces,  A'.  Ripense, 
along  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  N.  Mediterra- 
neum,  separated  from  the  former  by  the  mountains, 
which  divide  Austria  and  Styria : they  both  be- 
longed to  the  diocese  of  Illyricura  and  the  prefec- 
ture of  Imly. 

Nortla  or  Nurtla,  an  Etruscan  divinity,  wor- 
shipped at  Volsinii,  where  a nail  was  driven  every 
year  into  the  wall  of  her  temple,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  number  of  years. 

Nossis,  a Greek  poetess,  of  Locri  in  Italy,  lived 
about  b.  c.  310,  and  is  the  author  of  12  epigrams 
of  considerable  beauty  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Notus.  [Ai'stkr.] 

Novarla  (Norarensis:  Aroraro),  a town  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same 
name  (Gogna),  nnd  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum 
to  Vercellne,  subsequently  a Roman  municipium. 

Novati&nus,a  heretic,  who  insisted  upon  the  per- 
petual exclusion  from  the  Church  of  all  Christians, 
who  had  fallen  away  from  the  faith  under  the 
terrors  of  persecution.  On  the  election  of  Corne- 
lias to  the  see  of  Rome,  A.  D.  251,  Novntianus 
was  consecrated  bishop  by  a rival  party,  but  was 
condemned  by  the  council  held  in  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year.  After  a vain  struggle  to  main- 
tain his  position,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a new  sect,  who  from  him 
derived  the  name  of  Novatians.  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  individual  who  first  proclaimed 
these  doctrines  was  not  Novatianus,  but  an  African 
presbyter  under  Cyprian,  named  No  vat  us.  Hence 
much  confusion  has  arisen  between  Novaius  nnd 
Novatianus,  who  ought,  however,  to  be  carefully 
distinguished.  A few  of  the  works  of  Novatianus 
are  extant.  The  best  edition  of  them  is  by  Jack- 
son.  Ix>nd.  1728. 

Nov&tua.  [Novatianus.] 

Novenslles  or  NovenBides  Dii,  Roman  gods 
whose  name  is  probably  composed  of  wore  and 
insides,  and  therefore  signifies  the  new  gods  in 
opposition  to  the  Indigetes,  or  old  native  divinities. 
It  was  customary  ntnong  the  Romans,  after  the 
conquest  of  a neighbouring  town,  to  carry  its  gods 
to  Rome,  and  there  establish  their  worship. 
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NovesTum  (Xeuss),  a fortified  town  of  the  Ubll 
on  the  Rhine,  nnd  on  the  road  leading  from  Colonia 
Agrippina  (Chfogne),  to  Castra  Vetera  ( Xanten), 
The  fortifications  of  this  place  were  restored  by 
Julian  in  a.  d.  359. 

Koviodflnum,  a name  given  to  many  Celtic 
places  from  their  being  situated  on  a hill  (dun). 
1.  (Aouaw),  a town  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  E.  of  their  capital  Avaricum.  — 2. 
(A  ever*),  a town  of  the  Aedui  in  Gallia  Lugdunen  • 
sis,  on  the  road  from  Augustodunum  to  Lutetia, 
and  nt  the  confluence  of  the  Niveris  nnd  the  Liger, 
whence  it  was  subsequently  called  Nevimum,  and 
thus  acquired  its  modern  name.  — 3.  A town  of 
the  Suessones  in  Gallia  Belgica,  probably  the  same 
as  Augusta  Sueaaonum.  [Augusta,  No. 6.) —4. 

( A'iow),  a town  of  the  Hclvetii  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  was  made 
a Roman  colony  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.c.  45,  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Equestris.  —5.  (fsacxi),  a for- 
tress in  Moesia  Inferior  on  the  Danube,  near 
which  Valens  built  his  bridge  of  boats  across  the 
Danube  in  his  campaign  against  the  Goths. 

Noviomagusor  Noeoraagus.  1 . (Castelnan  de 
Medoc ),  a town  of  the  Biturigcs  Vivisci  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  N.  W.  of  Btirdigala.  —2.  A town  of 
the  Tricastim  in  Gallia  Nnrbonensis,  prolwibly  the 
modem  Nions.  though  some  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  place  as  Augusta  Tricastinorum  (Aovstc).  — 
3.  (Spires),  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes.  [Neme- 
tks.]  — 4.  (A 'cuiuugen),  a town  of  the  Treviri  in 
Gallia  Belgica  on  the  MoBella.— 5.  (Nimxceytn),  a 
town  of  the  Batavi. 

Novlus,  Q.,  a celebrated  writer  of  AteRar.e 
plays,  a contemporary  of  the  dictator  Sulla. 

Novum  Comum.  [Comum.] 

NUba  Palus  (Nov€a  \lunj:  prob.  L.  Fillreh , 
in  Dur  Zaleh ),  a lake  in  Central  Africa,  receiving 
the  great  river  Gir,  according  to  Ptolemy,  who 
places  it  in  15°  N.  lat.  and  40°  E.  long.  (=22 ° 
from  Greenwich.) 

Niibae,  Nubaei  (NoPfat,  NootfaToi),  an  African 
people,  who  arc  found  in  2 places,  namely  about 
the  lake  Nuba,  and  nlso  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
N.  of  Meroe,  that  is,  in  the  N.  central  part  of 
Nubia : the  latter  were  governed  by  princes  of 
their  own,  independent  of  Meroe.  By  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  they  hod  advanced  N.- wards  as  for  as 
the  frontier  of  Egypt. 

Nucifrla  (Nuccrinus.)  1.  Sumamcd  Alfatcrna 
(A Tocera),  a town  in  Campania  on  the  Samus 
(Santo),  nnd  on  the  Via  Appia,  S.  E.  of  Nola,  and 
9 (Roman)  miles  from  the  coast,  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  in  tiie  Samnite  wars,  and  was  again  taken 
by  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  it 
was  burnt  to  the  ground.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
built, and  both  Augustus  and  Nero  planted  here 
colonies  of  veterans.  Pompeii  was  used  as  the 
harbour  of  Nuceria.  — 2.  Sunuuned  Camellaria 
(AWa),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the 
Via  Klaminia.  — -3.  ( Luzzara ),  a small  town  in  Gal- 
lia Cispadana  on  the  Po,  N.  E.  of  Brixcllura.— 4.  A 
town  in  Apulia,  more  correctly  called  Luckria. 

Nuithones,  a people  of  Germany,  dwelling  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Albis  (Elbe),  S.  W.  of  the 
Saxone*,  and  N.  of  the  Langohardi,  in  the  S.  E. 
part  of  the  modem  Mecklenburg. 

Numa,  Marclus.  L An  intimate  friend  of 
Numa  Pompilius,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  accom- 
panied to  Rome,  where  Numa  made  him  the  1st 
Pontifex  Maximus.  Marcius  aspired  to  the  kingly 
u 3 
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dignity  on  the  death  of  Pompilius,  and  he  starred 
himself  to  death  on  the  election  of  Tullus  Host  i)ius. 
a—  2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  is  said  to  have  married 
Pompilia,  the  danghter  of  Nuroa  Pompilius,  and 
to  have  become  by  her  the  father  of  Arietta  Marcias. 
Numn  Mnrcir.s  was  appointed  by  Tullus  Hostilius 
praef-'ctus  urbi. 

Numa  Pompilius,  the  2nd  king  of  Rome,  who 
belongs  to  legend  and  not  to  history.  He  was  a 
native  of  Cures  in  the  Sabine  country,  and  was 
elected  king  one  year  after  the  death  of  Romulus, 
when  the  people  became  tired  of  the  interregnum  of 
the  senate.  He  was  renowned  for  his  wisdom  and 
his  piety  ; and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
had  derived  his  knowledge  from  Pythagoras.  His 
reign  was  long  and  peaceful,  and  he  devoted  his 
chief  care  to  the  establishment  of  religion  among 
his  rude  subjects.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Ca- 
mena  Kgeria,  who  visited  him  in  a grove  near 
Rome,  and  who  honoured  him  with  her  love.  He 
was  revered  by  the  Romans  as  the  author  of  their 
whole  religious  worship.  It  was  he  who  first  ap- 
pointed the  pontiffs,  the  augurs,  the  flamens,  the  vir- 
gins of  Vesta,  and  the  Salii.  He  founded  the  temple 
of  Janus,  which  remained  always  shut  during  his 
reign.  The  length  of  his  reign  is  stated  differently. 
Livy  makes  it  43  years  ; Polybius  and  Cicero,  .’19 
years.  The  sacred  books  of  Numn,  in  which  he  pre- 
scribed nil  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  were 
said  to  have  been  buried  near  him  in  a separate  tomb, 
and  to  have  been  discovered  by  accident,  500  years 
afterwards,  in  B.  c.  181.  They  were  carried  to  the 
city-praetor  Petilius,  and  were  found  to  consist  of 
12  or  7 books  in  Latin  on  ecclesiastical  law,  and 
the  same  number  of  books  in  Greek  on  philosophy  : 
the  latter  were  burnt  on  the  command  of  the  senate, 
but  the  former  were  carefully  preserved.  The 
story  of  the  discovery  of  these  books  is  evidently  a 
forgery  ; and  the  books,  which  were  ascribed  to 
Numa,  and  which  were  extant  at  a later  time, 
were  evidently  nothing  more  than  works  containing 
an  account  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  religion. 

Humana  ( Umana  Distrutta ),  a town  in  Pice- 
nnm,  on  the  road  leading  from  Ancona  to  Atemum 
along  the  coast,  was  founded  by  the  Siculi,  and 
was  subsequently  a municipium. 

H^bnantla  (N liman tinus : nr.  Puente  de  Don  , 
Quarray  Ru.l,  the  capital  of  the  Arevacae  or  Are- 
vaci  in  Hispanin  Tnrraconensis,  nnd  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  all  Celtiberia,  was  situated  near  j 
the  sources  of  the  Durius.  on  a small  tributary  of , 
this  river,  and  on  the  road  leading  from  Avturica 
to  Cacsara'jgusta.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by  i 
nature,  being  built  on  a steep  and  precipitous,  j 
though  not  lofty,  hill,  and  accessible  by  only  one  < 
path,  which  was  defended  by  ditches  and  pali- 
sades. It  was  24  stadia  in  circumference,  but  was 
not  surrounded  by  regular  walls,  which  the  natural 
strength  of  its  position  rendered  unnecessary.  It 
was  long  the  head-quarters  of  the  Celtiberians  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans  : and  its  protracted 
siege  ami  final  destruction  by  Scipio  Africanug  the 
younger  (b.  c.  1.13)  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
events  in  the  early  history  of  Spain. 

Numcnlus  (Nou/nji'for),  of  Apamca  in  Svria,  a 
Pythagoreo- Platonic  philosopher,  who  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Plotinus  and  hia  school,  as  well  as  by 
Origen.  He  probably  belongs  to  the  age  of  the 
Antonineg.  His  object  was  to  trace  the  doctrines 
of  Plato  up  to  Pythagoras,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
show  that  they  were  not  at  variance  with  the 
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dogmas  and  mysteries  of  the  Brahmins,  Jews,  Magi, 
and  Egyptians.  Considerable  fragments  of  his 
works  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius,  in  his 
Praeparatio  EvaHydica. 

Numerianus,  M.  Aurelius,  the  younger  of  the 
2 sons  of  the  emperor  Carus,  who  accompanied  his 
father  in  the  expedition  against  the  Persians,  a.  d. 
283.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  w hich  hap- 
pened iu  the  same  year,  Numerianus  was  acknow- 
ledged as  joint  emperor  with  his  brother  Carinas. 
The  array,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  Caras,  who  was 
struck  dead  by  lightning,  compelled  Numerianus 
to  retreat  towards  Europe.  Daring  the  greater 
part  of  the  march,  which  lasted  for  8 months,  he 
was  confined  to  his  litter  by  an  affection  of  the 
eyes  ; but  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers  having 
become  excited,  they  at  length  forced  their  way 
into  the  imperial  tent,  and  discovered  the  dead 
body  of  their  prince.  Arrius  Aper,  praefect  of  the 
praetorians,  ami  father-in-law  of  the  deceased,  was 
arraigned  of  the  murder  in  a military  council,  held 
at  Chalcedon,  and,  without  being  permitted  to 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  was  stabbed  to  the 
heart  by  Diocletian,  whom  the  troops  had  already 
proclaimed  emperor.  [Dioclbtianur.] 

Hfinucius  or  Numlcus  (Xu»iico\  a small  river 
in  Latium  flowing  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea  near 
Ardea,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Aeneas,  whom  the  inhabitants  called  Jupiter 
Indices. 

Numldla  (Nou^tSfo,  v NouaSia  and  Hopaiucfi : 
Nofiar,  Nunuda,  pi.  No^aScr  or  Nojxd&cr  A(A«t, 
Niimidae:  Algitr),  a country  of  N.  Africa,  which, 
in  its  original  extent,  was  divided  from  Mauretania 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Malva  or  Mulucha,  and  on 
the  E.  from  the  territory  of  Carthage  (aft.  the 
Roman  Province  of  Africa)  by  the  river  Tnsca:  its 
N.  boundary  was  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
S.  it  extended  indefinitely  towards  the  chain  of 
the  Great  Atlas  nnd  the  country  of  the  Gactuli. 
Intersected  by  the  chain  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and 
watered  by  the  streams  running  down  from  it,  it 
abounded  in  fine  pastures,  which  were  early  taken 
possession  of  by  wandering  tribes  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  from  their  occupation  as  herdn  ore  called 
by  the  Greeks,  here  as  elsewhere,  No^dSes,  and 
this  name  was  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  country. 
A sufficient  account  of  these  tribes,  and  of  their 
connection  with  their  neighbours  on  the  W.,  is 
given  under  Matrktaxia.  The  fertility  of  the 
country,  inviting  to  agriculture,  gradually  gave  a 
somewhat  more  settled  character  to  the  people ; 
and,  at  their  first  appearance  in  Roman  history, 
we  find  their  2 great  tribes,  the  Massrlians  and 
the  Massaesy  liana,  forming  2 monarchies,  which 
were  united  into  one  under  Masinissa,  b.  c.  201. 
(For  the  historical  details,  see  Ma9INI8Sa).  On 
Masinissa’s  death  in  148,  his  kingdom  was  divided, 
by  his  dying  directions,  between  his  3 sons  Mi- 
cipsa.  Mas  tana  bal,  and  Gulusaa ; but  it  was  soon 
reunited  under  MiciPBa,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  both  his  brothers.  His  death,  in  118, 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  usurpation  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  an  account  of  which  and  of  the  ensuing 
war  with  the  Romans  is  given  under  Jugi.’RTHa. 
On  the  defeat  of  Jngurtha  in  106,  the  country  be- 
came virtually  subject  to  the  Romans,  but  they 
permitted  the  family  of  Mastnissa  to  govern  it, 
with  the  royal  title  (see  Hikmpsal,  No.  2 ; J 1‘ba, 
No.  1),  until  ii.  c.  46,  w’hen  Juba,  who  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Porapey  in  the  Civil  Wars, 
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was  defeated  and  dethroned  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
Numidia  was  made  a Roman  provinca.  It  seems 
to  have  been  about  the  same  time  or  a little 
later,  under  Augustus,  that  the  W.  part  of  the 
country  was  taken  from  Numidia,  and  added  to 
Mauritania,  as  far  E.  as  Saldae.  In  b. c.  30 
Augustus  restored  Juba  II.  to  his  father's  king- 
dom of  Numidia  ; but  in  b.  c.  25  he  exchanged  it 
for  Mauretania,  and  Numidia,  that  is.  the  country 
between  Saldae  on  the  W.  and  the  Tusca  on  the 
E.,  became  a Roman  province.  It  waa  again 
diminished  by  near  a half,  under  Claudius  (see 
Mauritania)  ; and  henceforth,  until  the  Arab 
conquest,  the  senatorial  province  of  Numidia  de- 
notes the  district  between  the  river  Ampsaga  on 
the  W.  and  the  Tusca  on  the  E.:  its  capital  wtu 
Cirta  (Conxtantmeh).  The  country,  in  its  later 
restricted  limits,  is  often  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  New  Numidia  or  Numidia  Proper.  The 
Nuraidians  are  celebrated  in  military  history  as 
furnishing  the  best  light  cavalry  to  the  armies, 
first  of  Carthage,  and  afterwards  of  Rome. 

Numldlcua  Sinus  (Novpititcbt  k(Ja»os:  Bay  of 
Storah :),  the  great  gulf  E.  of  Pr.  Tretum  (&rr« 
Capet ),  on  the  N.  of  Numidia. 

Numistro  ( NumistrUnus),  a town  in  Lucania 
near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia. 

Numltor.  [Romulus] 

Nursla  (Nnrslnus  : Arorda),  a town  in  the  N. 
of  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  situated  near  the 
sources  of  the  Nar  and  amidst  the  Apennines, 
whence  it  is  called  by  Virgil  ( Aen . vii.  716) 
frigtda  Nursia.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Sertorius 
and  of  the  mother  of  Vespasian. 

Nycteia  (Nwmjfy),  that  is,  Antiope,  daughter 
of  Nycteus,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zcthus. 
[Antiop*  ; Nyctkus.] 

Nycteus  (Nuktcvj),  son  of  Hyrieus  by  the 
nymph  Clonia,  and  husband  of  Polvxo,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Antiope  ; though,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Antiope  was  the  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Asopus.  Antiope  was  carried  off  by 
Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon  ; whereupon  Nycteus,  who 
governed  Thebes,  as  the  guardian  of  Labdncus. 
invaded  Sicyon  with  a Theban  army.  Nvctens 
was  defeated,  and  being  severely  wounded,  he  was 
carried  back  to  Thebes,  where,  previous  to  his  death, 
he  appointed  his  brother  Lycos  guardian  of  Lab- 
dacus,  and  at  the  same  time  required  him  to  take 
vengeance  on  Epopeus.  [Lycur.] 

NyctlmSne,  daughter  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Les- 
bos, or,  according  to  others,  of  Nycteus.  Pursued 
and  dishonoured  by  her  amorous  father,  she  con- 
cealed herself  in  the  shade  of  forests,  where  she 
was  metamorphosed  by  Athena  into  an  owl. 

Nymphae  (Nup<pai\  the  name  of  a numerous 
class  of  female  divinities  of  a lower  rank,  though 
they  are  designated  by  the  title  of  Olympian,  are 
called  to  the  meetings  of  the  gods  in  Olympus,  and 
are  described  as  the  daughters  of  Zeus.  They  may 
be  divided  into  2 great  classes.  The  1 st  class  em- 
braces those  who  were  recognised  in  the  worship 
of  nature.  The  early  Greeks  saw  in  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  ordinary  nature  some  manifestation  of 
the  deity  ; springs,  rivers,  grottoes,  trees,  nnd 
mountains,  all  seemed  to  them  fraught  with  life  ; 
and  all  were  only  the  visible  embodiments  of  so 
many  divine  agents.  The  salutary  nnd  beneficent 
powers  of  nature  wrcre  thus  personified,  nnd  re- 
garded as  so  many  divinities.  The  2nd  class  of 
nymphs  are  personifications  of  tribes,  races,  and 
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states,  such  as  Cyrene,  and  many  otners.  —I. 
The  nymphs  of  the  1st  class  roust  again  be  sub- 
divided into  various  species,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  nature  of  which  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives. 1.  Nymphs  of  the  watery  element.  To 
these  belong  first  the  nymphs  of  the  ocean,  Ocea- 
aides  (‘tlKtavivcu,  ’{ltttayiba,  yi\u<f>ai  ftAiai),  who 
were  regarded  ns  the  daughters  of  Oceanus  ; and 
next  the  nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean  or  inner 
sea,  who  were  regarded  ns  the  daughters  of  Nereus, 
and  hence  were  called  Nereides  (Nypeftes).  The 
rivers  were  represented  by  the  Potameidrs  (flora- 
pijtiss),  who,  as  local  divinities,  were  named  after 
their  rivers,  as  Acheloides,  Anigrides,  Ismenidet, 
Amnisiades,  Pactolides.  The  nymphs  of  fresh 
water,  whether  of  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  or  springs, 
were  also  designated  by  the  general  name  Naiades 
(Nutt«),  though  they  had,  in  addition,  specific 
names  (Kprjyaiai,  lUiyauai,  'LAvtoyinoi,  A ipyariSes, 
or  Aiuvdhti).  Even  the  rivers  of  the  lower  regions 
were  described  as  having  their  nymphs  ; hence  we 
read  of  Nymphae  infermte  pul w Its  and  A re  mules. 
Many  of  these  nymphs  presided  over  waters  or 
springs  which  were  believed  to  inspire  those  who 
drank  of  them.  The  nymphs  themselves  were,  there- 
fore, thonght  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic  power, 
and  to  inspire  men  with  the  same,  and  to  confer  npon 
them  the  gift  of  poetry.  Hence  all  persons  in  a 
state  of  rapture,  such  as  seers,  poet*,  madmen,  &c., 
were  said  to  be  caught  by  the  nymphs  ( vvfnp6- 
Arjrrot,  in  Lat  lymphatic  lymphatics) ■ As  water 
is  necessary  to  feed  all  vegetation  as  well  as  all 
living  beings,  the  water-nymphs  frequently  appear 
in  connection  with  higher  divinities,  as.  for  oxnmple, 
with  Apollo,  the  prophetic  god  and  the  protector 
of  herds  and  flocks  ; with  Artemis,  the  huntress 
and  the  protectress  of  game,  who  was  herself  ori- 
ginally an  Arcadian  nymph  ; with  Hermes,  the 
fructifying  god  of  flocks  ; with  Dionysus ; and  with 
Pan,  the  Sileni  and  Satyrs,  whom  they  join  in 
their  Bacchic  revels  and  dances.  — 2.  Nymphs  of 
mountains  and  grottoes,  called  Oreades  (’OpadJfts, 
'OpollefividSes),  but  sometimes  also  by  names  de- 
rived from  the  particular  mountains  they  inhabited 
(e.  g.  Ktdatptevlfcs,  TIuAtdScr,  Kopt'ocmt).  — 3. 
Nymphs  of  forests,  groves , and  glens , were  believed 
sometimes  to  appear  to  and  frighten  solitary  tra- 
vellers. They  are  designated  by  the  names  ’AA- 
crq/5fj.  *TArja>pol,  AiiAa/yidSes,  and  Nairaiai. — 4. 
Nymphs  of  trees , were  believed  to  die  tngrther 
with  the  trees  which  had  been  their  abode,  nnd 
with  which  they  had  come  into  existence.  They 
were  called  Dryades  and  Hamadrya>ie$  (Apwi5«, 
‘A pa$pvd&ts  or  ’A&pudJer),  from  Spvr , which  sig- 
nifies not  only  an  oak,  but  any  wild-growing  lofty 
tree  ; for  the  nymphs  of  fruit  trees  were  called 
Melides  (MijAiSfr,  also  MijAidSer,  *Eiri/uTjA«8«,  or 
'ApatirfKlhts).  They  seem  to  be  of  Arcadian  ori- 
gin, and  never  appear  together  with  any  of  the 
great  gods.— II.  The  2nd  class  of  nymphs,  who  were 
connected  with  certain  races  or  localities  (Nvyupas 
Xflrfruu),  usually  have  a name  derived  from  the 
places  with  which  they  are  associated,  as  Nysiades, 
Dodonides,  Lemnine.  — The  sacrifices  offered  to 
nymphs  usually  consisted  of  goats,  lambs,  milk, 
and  oil,  but  never  of  wine.  They  were  worshipped 
in  many  parts  of  Greece,  especially  near  springs, 
groves,  and  grottoes.  They  are  represented  in  works 
of  art  »b  beautiful  maidens,  either  quite  naked  or 
only  half-covered.  Later  poets  sometimes  describe 
them  as  having  sea-coloured  hair. 
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Nymphaeum  (Nu/x<paZo»/,  i.  e.  Nymph's  abode). 
L A mountain,  with  perhaps  a village,  by  the  river  J 
A on  s,  near  Apollonia,  in  Illyricum.  — 2.  A port 
and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Ulyricuin,  3 Roman 
miles  from  Lissus.— 3.  ( C.Ghiorgi ),  the  8.W.  pro- 
montory of  Acte  or  Athoa,  in  Chalcidice.  — 4.  A 
sea-port  town  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  ( Crimea)  j 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  25  stadia  (2}  geog.  j 
miles)  from  Panticapaeum.  — 5.  A place  on  the  | 
coast  of  Bithynia,  30  stadia  (3  geog.  miles)  W.  of  : 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oxines.  — 6.  A place  in 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Soloe. 

Nymphaeus  (NtV<p<uoj).  1.  (Ninfa  or  Nimpa), 
a small  river  of  Latium,  falling  into  the  sea  above 
Astura;  of  some  note  as  contributing  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pomptine  marshes.  It  now  no  longer 
reaches  the  sea,  but  falls  into  a little  lake,  called 
Lago  di  Monad  — 2.  A harbour  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  between  the  Prom.  Mer- 
curii  and  the  town  of  Tillium.  — 3.  Also  called 
Nymphlus  (Basilimfa),  a small  river  of  Sophene 
in  Armenia,  a tributary  of  the  upper  Tigris,  flow- 
ing from  N.  to  S.  past  Martyropolis,  in  the  valley 
between  M.  Niphates  and  M.  Masius. 

Nymphidlos  Sabinas,  commander  of  the  prae- 
torian troops,  together  w'ith  Tigellinus,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  Nero’s  reign.  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  a.  d.  68,  he  attempted  to  seize  the  throne, 
but  was  murdered  by  the  friends  of  Galba. 

Nymphis  (N opupts),  son  of  Xenagoras,  a native 
of  the  Pontic  Hcraclea,  lived  about  a c.  250.  He 
was  a person  of  distinction  in  his  native  land,  as 
well  as  an  historical  writer  of  some  note.  He 
wrote  a work  on  Alexander  and  his  successors,  in 
24  books,  and  also  a history  of  Heraclca  in  1 3 books. 

NymphodorUB  (Nu/i<p48wpoy).  1.  A Greek  his- 
torian of  Amphipolis,  of  uncertain  date,  the  author 
of  a work  on  the  Laws  or  Customs  of  Asia  (Vipupa 
*A<rfas).—  2.  Of  Syracuse,  likewise  an  historian, 
seems  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  wrote  a Periplus  of 
Asia,  and  a work  on  Sicily. 

N?sa  or  Kyssa  (Nutra,  Nu<r<ra),  was  the  le- 
gendary scene  of  the  nurture  of  Dionysus,  whence 
the  name  was  applied  to  several  places  which  were 
sacred  to  that  god.  1.  In  India,  in  the  district  of 
Goryaea,  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  Punjab,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Copben  and  Choaspcs, 
probably  the  same  place  as  Nagira  or  Dionysopolis 
(A'a^ar  or  Saggar),  Near  it  was  a mountain  of 
like  name. —6.  A city  or  mountain  in  Aethiopia. 

— 3.  ( Sultan-Hisar, , Itu.,  a little  W.  of  Afatefr),  a 
city  of  Curia,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Messogis,  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Eudon, 
which  falls  into  the  Mm* under.  It  was  said  to  | 
have  been  named  after  the  queen  of  one  of  the  ( 
Antiochi,  having  been  previously  called  Athyrabra 
and  Py thopolis.  — 4.  A city  of  Cappadocia,  near 
the  Halys,  on  the  road  from  Caesarea  to  Ancyra : 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  — 5.  A town 
in  Thrace  between  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Strymon. 

— 6.  A town  in  Boeotia  near  Mt  Helicon. 

Kysaeus,  Nyslns,  Nyseus,  or  NysigSna,  a 

surname  of  Dionysus,  derived  from  Nysa,  a moun- 
tain or  city  (see  above),  where  the  god  was  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  nymphs. 

N^seldea  or  Nysi&des,  the  nymphs  of  Nysa, 
who  are  said  to  have  reared  Dionysus,  and  whose 
names  are  Cisscis,  Nysa,  Erato,  Eripbia,  Bromia, 
and  Polyhymno. 

Nyx  (No{),  called  Nox  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
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personification  of  Night.  Homer  calls  her  the 
subduer  of  gods  and  men,  and  relates  that  Zeus 
himself  stood  in  awe  of  her.  In  the  ancient  cos- 
mogonies Night  is  one  of  the  very  first  created 
beings,  for  she  is  described  as  the  daughter  of 
Chaos,  and  the  sister  of  Erebus,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Aether  and  Iiemera.  She  us 
further  said  to  have  given  birth,  without  a hus- 
band, to  Moros,  the  Kerct,  Thanatos,  Hypnns, 
Dreams,  Momus,  Oizys,  the  Hesperides,  Moerae, 
Nemesis,  and  similar  beings.  In  later  poets,  with, 
whom  she  is  merely  the  personification  of  the  dark- 
ness of  night,  she  is  sometimes  described  as  a 
winged  goddess,  and  sometimes  as  riding  in  a 
chariot,  covered  with  a dark  garment  and  accom- 
panied by  the  stars  in  her  course.  Her  residence 
was  in  the  darkness  of  Hades. 
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Oanus  (‘'flavor:  Frasootari\  a small  river  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Sicily  near  Camarina. 

O&rus  (•'Oapor),  a considerable  river  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  rising  in  the  country  of  the 
Thyasagetae,  and  foiling  into  the  Palus  Maeotis 
(Sea  of  Azov ) E.  of  the  Tanais  (Don).  As  there 
is  no  river  which  very  well  answers  this  description, 
Herodotus  is  supposed  to  refer  to  one  of  the  E. 
tributaries  of  the  Don , such  as  the  Sal  or  the 
Manyteh. 

Oisis  (‘'Ocwir,  Affair,  and  in  later  writers 
"flaair)  is  the  Greek  form  of  an  Egyptian  word 
(in  Coptic  oiuihi,  an  inhabited  place),  which  was 
used  to  denote  an  island  in  the  sea  of  sand  of  the 
great  Libyan  Desert : the  word  has  been  adopted 
into  our  language.  The  Oases  are  depressions  in 
the  great  table-land  of  Libya,  preserved  from  the 
inroad  of  the  shifting  sands  by  steep  hills  of  lime- 
stone round  them,  and  watered  by  springs,  which 
make  them  fertile  and  habitable.  With  the  sub- 
stitution of  these  springs  for  the  Nile,  they  closely 
resemble  that  greater  depression  in  the  Libyan 
table-land,  the  valley  of  Egypt.  The  chief  specific 
applications  of  the  word  by  the  ancient  write  rs  are 
to  the  2 Oases  on  the  W.  of  Egypt,  which  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Egyptians  at  an  early 
period.  — L Oasis  Minor,  the  Lesser  or  Second 
Oasis  (‘'Oatm  M<*/x£,  or  ^ rrlpa:  \Vah-<l-Bah- 
ryeh  or  Wah- el-Behnesa),  lay  W.  of  Oxyrynchus, 
and  n good  day’s  journey  from  the  S.W.  end  of 
the  lake  Moeris.  It  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
the  Heptnnomis,  or  Middle  Egypt ; and  formed  a 
separate  Nomas.  — 2.  Oasis  Major,  the  Greater, 
Upper,  or  First  Oasis  (‘'0.  fitydk-n,  7}  wpthn j,  7} 
dvu  ‘'O.,  and,  in  Herodotus,  v6\ts  "Oatris  and  vij<rof 
Maxdpxv,  Wdh-el-Khargeh),  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  7 days’  journey  W.  of  Abydog,  which  applies 
to  its  N.  end,  os  it  extends  over  more  than  1|3  of 
latitude.  It  belonged  to  Upper  Egypt,  and,  like 
the  other,  formed  a distinct  nome  : these  2 nomes 
are  mentioned  together  as  u duo  Oasitae  ” (ai  8vo 
‘OaoiTat).  When  the  ancient  writers  use  the  word 
Oasts  alone,  the  Greater  Oasis  must  generally  be 
understood.  The  Greater  Oasis  contains  consider- 
able ruins  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  and  Roman 
periods.  Between  and  near  these  were  other  Oases, 
about  which  we  learn  little  or  nothing  from  the 
ancient  writers,  though  in  one  of  them,  the  TToA- 
el-G’karbec  or  Wah-el-Dakhleh , 3 days  W.  of  the 
Greater  Oasis,  there  are  the  ruins  of  a Roman 
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temple,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Nero  and  of 
Titus.  The  Greater  Oasis  is  about  level  with  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  the  Lesser  is  about  200  feet 
higher  than  the  Nile,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude. 
— 3.  A still  more  celebrated  Oasis  than  either  of 
these  was  that  called  Ammon,  Gammon,  Ammo- 
nium, Hammonis  Oraculum,  from  its  being  a 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  and  oracle  of  the  god 
Ammon.  It  was  called  by  the  Arabs  in  the  middle 
ages  Santariah,  and  now  Sitcah.  It  is  about  15 
grog,  miles  long,  and  12  wide:  its  chief  town, 
Sitcah,  is  in  29°  12'  N.  lat,  and  26®  W E.  long.: 
its  distance  from  Cairo  is  12  days,  and  from  the 
N.  coast  about  160  statute  miles:  the  ancients 
reckoned  it  12  days  from  Memphis,  and  5 days 
from  Paractoniura  on  the  N.  coast.  It  was  inha- 
jj  bited  by  various  Libyan  tribes,  but  the  ruling 
j people  were  a race  kindred  to  tho  Aethiopian.s 
above  Egypt,  who,  at  a period  of  unknown  anti- 
quity, had  introduced,  probably  from  Meroe,  the 
worship  of  Ammon:  the  government  was  mo- 
narchical. The  Ammonians  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  subject  to  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy.  Cam- 
byscs,  after  conquering  Egypt  in  a.  c.  525,  sent  an 
army  against  them,  which  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  sands  of  the  Desert.  In  a c.  331,  Alexander 
the  Great  visited  the  oracle,  which  hailed  him  as 
the  son  of  Zeus  Ammon.  The  oracle  was  also 
visited  by  Cato  of  Utica.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Romans,  it  was  subject  to  Egypt,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Nomos  Libya.  The  most  re- 
markable objects  in  the  Oasis,  besides  the  temple 
of  Ammon,  were  the  palace  of  the  ancient  kings, 
abundant  springs  of  salt  water  (as  well  as  fresh) 
from  which  salt  was  made,  and  a well,  called  Fons 
Solis,  the  water  of  which  wag  cold  at  noon,  and 
warm  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Considerable 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  are  still  standing  at 
the  town  of  Sitcah.  In  ancient  times,  the  Oasis 
had  no  town,  but  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  scattered 
villages.  — 4.  In  other  parts  of  the  Libyan  Desert, 
there  were  oases  of  which  the  ancients  had  some 
knowledge,  but  which  they  do  not  mention  by  the 
name  of  Oases,  but  by  their  specific  names,  Buch 
as  Augila,  Phazania,  and  others. 

* Oaxes.  [Oaxus.] 

Oaxus  ("Oo^ot : ’Oc^ioj),  called  Axus  ("A^oi) 

• by  Herodotus,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Crete  on 
j the  river  Oaxes,  and  near  Eleuthema,  is  said  to 

have  derived  its  name  from  Oaxes  or  Oaxus,  who 
; was,  according  to  some  accounts,  a son  of  Acacallis, 
, the  daughter  of  Minos,  and,  according  to  others,  a 
son  of  Apollo  by  Anchiale. 

Obila  (Avila),  a town  of  the  Vettones  in  His- 
panic Tarraconeneis. 

Oblividnis  Flumen.  [Limaea.] 

Obrlmas  ( Koja-Chai  or  Sandukli-CHai ),  an  E. 
tributary  of  the  Maeander,  in  Phrygia. 

Obringa  (^ar),  a W.  tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Germania  Superior 
and  Inferior. 

Obs&qnens,  JfiUna,  the  name  prefixed  to  a frag- 
ment entitled  Dt  Prodigiit  or  Prodigiorum  Libel! us, 
containing  a record  of  the  phenomena  classed  by 
the  Romans  under  the  general  designation  of 
Prodi/jia  or  Ostenta.  The  series  extends  in  chrono- 
logical order  from  the  consulship  of  Scipio  and 
Laelius,  b.  c.  190,  to  the  consulship  of  Fabius  and 
Aelius,  b.  c.  11.  The  materials  are  derived  in  a 
great  measure  from  Livy,  whose  very  words  are 
frequently  employed.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
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piler  we  know  nothing.  The  style  is  tolerably 
pure,  but  does  not  belong  to  the  Augustan  age. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Scheffer,  Amst.  1679,  and 
by  Oudendorp,  Lug.  Bat.  1720. 

Obucdla,  Obuctda  or  ObnlciLIa  ( Moncfora ),  a 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica  on  the  road  from  Hispalis 
to  Emerita  and  Cordubo. 

Obulco  ( Porcuna ),  sumamed  Pontiflcense,  a 
Roman  municipium  in  Hispania  Baetica,  300  stadia 
from  Corduba. 

Ocil&a  (’OiraA/a,  *0 Kahili,  also  'Clxa- 

\4ou : ’n*aA«vs),  an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  be- 
tween Haliartus  and  Alalcomennc,  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  falling  into  the  lake  Copais, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Tilphusion. 

Oce&nldet.  [Nympiiak.] 

Oceanus  (’ftxecu'dj),  in  the  oldest  Oreek  poets, 
is  the  god  of  the  water  which  was  believed  to 
surround  the  whole  earth,  and  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  source  of  all  the  rivers  and  other  waters 
of  the  world.  This  water-god,  in  the  Thcopontt  of 
Hesiod,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and  Earth  (Otipavot 
and  ram),  the  husband  of  Tethys,  and  the  father 
of  all  the  river-gods  and  water-nymphs  of  the 
whole  earth.  He  is  introduced  in  person  in  the 
Prometheus  of  Aeschylus.  As  to  the  physical  idea 
attached  by  the  early  Greeks  to  the  word,  it  seems 
that  they  regarded  the  earth  as  a fiat  circle,  which 
was  encompassed  by  a river  perpetually  flowing 
round  it,  and  this  river  was  Oceanus.  (This  notion 
is  ridiculed  by  Herodotus.)  Out  of  and  into  this 
river  the  sun  and  the  start  were  supposed  to  rise 
and  set  ; and  on  its  banks  were  the  abodes  of  the 
dead.  From  this  notion  it  naturally  resulted  that, 
as  geographical  knowledge  advanced,  the  name  was 
applied  to  the  great  outer  waters  of  the  earth,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  inner  seas,  and  especially 
to  the  Atlantic ; or  the  sea  without  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  (y  doAcfrTa,  Mare  Exterius)  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Mediterranean , or  the  Sea  with- 
in that  limit  (jivris  ddAorro,  Mare  Internum); 
and  thus  the  Atlantic  is  often  called  simply  Ocea- 
nus. The  epithet  Atlantic  (if  * AtAoktijc ^ baAcurtra, 
Herod.,  6 lA.  v6vros,  Kurip.;  Atlanticum  Mare) 
was  applied  to  it  from  the  mythical  position  of 
Atlas  being  on  its  shores.  The  other  great  water* 
which  were  denoted  by  the  same  term  are  de- 
scribed under  their  specific  names. 

Ocelis  (*Okt)Ais:  Ghela),  a celebrated  harbour 
and  emporium,  at  the  S.W.  point  of  Arabia  Felix, 
just  at  the  entrance  to  the  Red  Sea. 

Ocellus  Luc&nus,  a Pythagorean  philosopher, 
was  a native  of  some  Greek  city  in  Lucania,  but 
we  have  no  particulars  of  his  life.  YVe  have 
still  extant  under  his  name  a considerable  fragment 
of  a work,  entitled, u On  the  Nature  of  the  YY'hole,’* 
( wfpl  T7js  rov  Tambs  iputriot),  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect ; but  it  is  much  disputed  whether  it  is  a 
genuine  work.  In  this  work  the  author  maintain* 
that  the  whole  (rb  vuy,  or  6 nic/sos)  had  no  be- 
ginning, and  will  have  no  end.  Edited  by  Ru- 
dolphi.  Lips.  1801 — 8. 

Oc&lum.  L A town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Lusitania 
between  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius,  whose  inha- 
bitants, the  Ocelenses,  also  bore  the  pame  of  Lau- 
cienses.  — 2.  (Ucello  or  Ujreau),  a town  in  the 
Cottian  Alps,  was  the  last  place  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
before  entering  the  territories  of  king  Cottius. 

Ocha  C°Xyi\  the  highest  mountain  in  Euboea, 
was  in  the  S.  of  the  island  near  Caryitus,  running 
out  into  the  promontory  Caphareus. 
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Ochus.  [Artaxbrxes  III.] 

Ochus  (vOxoj,  ynxo$),  a great  river  of  Central 
Asia,  flowing  from  the  N.  side  of  the  P&ropamisus 
{Hindoo  Kooth\  according  to  Strabo,  through 
Hyrcania,  into  the  Caspian ; according  to  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  through  Bnctria,  into  the  Orus.  Some 
suppose  it  to  be  only  another  name  for  the  Oxus. 
In  the  Pehlvi  dialect  the  word  denotes  a river  in 
general. 

OcricSlum  (Ocriculanns:  nr.  Otrieoli  Ru.),  an 
important  nmnicipium  in  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Tiber  near  its  confluence  with  tho  Nar.  and  on  the 
Via  Flaminia,  leading  from  Rome  to  Narnia,  &c. 
There  are  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre 
and  temples  near  the  modem  Otricoli. 

Ocrisla  or  Oclisla,  mother  of  Servius  Tullius. 
For  details,  see  Tullius. 

Octavia.  L Sister  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
was  married  first  to  C.  Marcellus,  consul,  b.  c.  50, 
and  subsequently,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  to 
Antony,  the  triumvir,  in  40.  This  marriage  was 
regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  a lasting  peace.  Au- 
gustus was  warmly  attached  to  his  sitter,  and  she 
possessed  all  the  charms  and  virtues  likely  to 
secure  a lasting  influence  over  the  mind  of  a hus- 
band. Her  beauty  was  universally  allowed  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  Cleopatra,  and  her  virtue  was 
such  as  to  excite  admiration  in  an  age  of  growing 
licentiousness  and  corruption.  For  a time  Antony 
seemed  to  forget  Cleopatra  ; but  he  soon  became 
tired  of  his  virtuous  wife,  and  upon  his  return  to 
the  East,  he  forbade  her  to  follow  him.  When  at 
length  the  war  broke  out  between  Antony  and 
Augustus,  O eta  via  was  divorced  by  her  husband  ; 
but  instead  of  resenting  the  insults  she  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  she  brought  up  with  care  his 
children  by  Fulvia  and  Cleopatra.  She  died  b.  c, 
11.  Octavia  had  5 children,  3 by  Marcellos  a 
son  and  2 daughters,  and  2 by  Antony,  both 
daughters.  Her  son,  M.  Marcellus,  was  adopted 
by  Augustus,  and  was  destined  to  be  his  successor, 
but  died  in  23.  [Marcellus,  No.  9.]  The 
descendants  of  her  2 daughters  by  Antonins  suc- 
cessively ruled  the  Roman  world.  The  elder  of 
them  married  L.  Domttin  Abenobarbua,  and  be- 
came the  grandmother  i*i  i he  emperor  Nero  ; the 
younger  of  them  married  Drums,  the  brother  of 
the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  necame  the  mother  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  and  the  grandmother  of  the 
emperor  Caligula.  [Antonia.] —2.  The  daughter 
of  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  his  3rd  wife,  Valeria 
Messalina,  was  born  about  a.  d.  42.  She  was  at 
first  betrothed  by  Claudius  to  L.  Silanus,  who  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  as  Agrippina  had  destined  Oc- 
tavia to  be  the  wife  of  her  son,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Nero.  She  was  married  to  Nero  m a.  d. 
53,  but  was  soon  deserted  by  her  young  and  pro- 
fligate husband  for  Poppaca  Sabina.  After  living 
with  the  latter  as  his  mistress  for  some  time,  he 
resolved  to  recognise  her  as  his  legal  wife  ; and 
accordingly  he  divorced  Octavia  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  sterility,  and  then  married  Poppaea, 
a.  d.  62.  Shortly  afterwords,  Octavia  was  falsely 
accused  of  adultery,  and  was  banished  to  the  little 
island  of  Pandataria,  where  she  was  {nit  to  death. 
Her  nntimely  end  excited  general  commiseration. 
Octavia  is  the  heroine  of  a tragedy,  found  among 
the  works  of  Seneca,  but  the  author  of  which  was 
more  probably  Curiatins  Maternus. 

Oc  to  vianua . [ A uo  ustus.  ] 

Octavius.  1.  Cn.,  sumamed  Rufus,  quaestor 
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about  a c.  230,  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  family.  The  Octavii  originally  came  from  the 
Volscian  town  of  Velitrae,  where  a street  and  an 
altar  bore  the  name  of  Octavius.  — 2.  Cn.,  son  of 
No.  7,  plebeian  aedile  206,  and  praetor  205,  when 
he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  province.  He  was  ac- 
tively employed  during  the  remainder  of  the  2nd 
Punic  war,  and  he  was  present  at  the  battle,  of 
Zama.—  3.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  168, 
and  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war 
against  Perseus.  He  was  consul  165.  In  162  he 
was  one  of  3 ambassadors  sent  into  Syria,  but 
was  assassinated  at  Laodicea,  by  a Greek  of  the 
name  of  Leptines,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  sup- 
posed, of  Lysias,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king 
Antiochus  V.  A statue  of  Octavius  was  placed  on 
the  rostra  at  Rome,  where  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Cicero.  — 4.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  8,  consul  128.  — 6. 
M.,  perhaps  younger  son  of  No.  3,  was  the  col- 
league of  Tib.  Gracchus  in  the  tribunate  of  the 
plebs,  138,  when  he  oppooed  his  tribunitian  veto 
to  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  law.  He  was  in 
consequence  deposed  from  his  office  by  Tib.  Grac- 
chus. — 6.  Cn.,  a supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
party,  was  consul  87  with  L.  Cornelius  Cinna. 
After  Sulla's  departure  from  Italy,  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Mithridates,  a vehement 
contest  arose  between  the  2 consuls,  which  ended 
in  the  expulsion  of  Cinns  from  the  city,  and  his 
being  deprived  of  the  consulship.  Cinna  soon 
afterwards  returned  at  the  head  of  a powerful 
array,  and  accompanied  by  Marins.  Rome  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  and  Octavius  was  one  of 
the  first  victims  in  the  massacres  that  followed. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  suspended  on  the  rostra. 
—7.  L.,  son  of  No.  6,  consul  75,  died  in  74,  as 
proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
command  of  the  province  by  L.  Lucullus.  — 8.  Cn., 
son  of  No.  7,  consul  76.-9.  M.,  son  of  No.  8, 
was  curule  aedile  50,  along  with  M.  Caelins.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Octavius 
espoused  the  aristocratical  party,  and  served  as 
legate  to  M.  Bibulus,  who  had  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  After  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  Octavius  sailed  to  Illyricum  ; but 
having  been  driven  out  of  this  country  (47)  by 
Caesar's  legates,  he  fled  to  Africa.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Actium  (31 ),  when  be  com- 
manded part  of  Antony’s  fleet  — 10.  C.,  younger 
son  of  No.  1,  and  the  ancestor  of  Augustus, 
remained  a simple  Roman  cques,  without  attempt- 
ing to  rise  any  higher  in  the  state.  — 11.  C.,  son 
of  No.  10,  and  great-grandfather  of  Augustus, 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  in  which 
he  served  as  tribune  of  the  soldiers.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Cannae  (216),  and  was  one  of 
the  few  who  survived  the  engagement.  — 12.  C., 
son  of  No.  11,  and  grandfather  of  Augustus, 
lived  quietly  at  his  villa  at  Velitrae,  without 
aspiring  to  the  dignities  of  the  Roman  state. 
— 13.  C.,  son  of  No.  12,  and  father  of  Augustus, 
was  praetor  61,  and  in  the  following  year  succeeded 
C.  Antonins  in  the  government  of  Macedonia, 
which  he  administered  with  equal  integrity  and 
energy.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  59,  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  58,  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  in  the  very 
same  room  in  which  Augustus  afterwards  breathed 
his  last.  By  his  2nd  wife  Atia,  Octavius  had  a 
daughter  and  a son,  the  latter  of  whom  was  subse- 
quently the  emperor  Augustus.  [Augustus.]-** 
14  L.,  a legate  of  Potnpey  in  the  war  against  the 
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pirates,  67,  was  sent  by  Pompey  intc  Crete  to 
supersede  Q.  Meteiius  in  the  command  of  the 
island  ; but  Meteiius  refused  to  surrender  the 
command  to  him.  [Mktbllus,  No.  16.] 

Oct&vlos  Bui  bus.  [B  ALnrs.j 

Octodurus  (Octodurensis : Martigny),  a town 
of  the  Veragri  in  the  country  of  the  Hclvetii,  is 
situated  in  a valley  surrounded  by  lofty  moumtains, 
and  on  the  river  Drance  near  the  spot  where  it 
flows  into  the  Rhone.  The  ancient  town,  like  the 
modern  one,  was  divided  by  the  Drance  into  2 
parts.  The  inhabitants  had  the  Jus  Latii. 

Octogesa,  a town  of  the  llergetes  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  near  the  Iberus,  probably  S.  of  the 
Sicoris. 

OctolSphus,  a place  of  uncertain  site,  in  the  N. 
of  Thessaly  or  the  S.  of  Macedonia. 

Ocjfpitt.  [Harpyiak.] 

Oc^rh5d(*A«4poi}.)  1.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Ocean  us  and  Tcthys.—  2.  Daughter  of  the  cen- 
taur Chiron,  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  is 
said  to  hare  been  changed  into  a mare. 

Odenatlms,  the  ruler  of  Palmyra,  checked  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Persians  after  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  Valerian,  a.  d.  260,  and  drove  Sapor 
out  of  Syria.  In  return  for  these  services,  Gallie- 
nus  bestowed  upon  Odenathus  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus. Odenathus  was  soon  afterwards  murdered 
by  some  of  his  relations,  not  without  the  consent, 
it  is  said,  of  his  wife  Zenobia,  266.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Zbnobia. 

Odessus  (OHr\<r<r6s : ’O ’05i?<r(rei5r).  1. 
(Vama\  also  called  Odyssus  and  Odissus  at  a 
later  time,  a Greek  town  in  Thracia  (in  the  later 
Moesia  Inferior)  on  the  Pontus  Kuxinus  nearly 
due  E.  of  Marcianopolis,  was  founded  by  the  Mi- 
lesians in  the  territory  of  the  Crobvzi  in  the  reign 
of  Astyages,  king  of  Media  (b.c.  694 — 559). 
The  town  possessed  a good  harbour,  and  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce.  — 2.  A seaport  in  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  on  the  N.  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  and 
on  the  river  Sangarius,  W.  of  Olbia  and  tho  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes.  It  was  some  distance  N.E.  of 
the  modem  Odessa. 

Odo&cer,  usually  called  king  of  the  Henili,  was 
the  leader  of  the  barbarians,  who  overthrew  the 
Western  empire,  a.  d.  476.  He  took  the  title  of 
king  of  Italy,  and  reigned  till  his  power  was  over- 
thrown by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths.  Odoaccr 
was  defeated  in  3 decisive  battles  by  Theodoric 
(439 — 490),  and  then  took  refuge  in  Ravenna, 
where  he  was  besieged  for  3 years.  He  at  last 
capitulated  on  condition  that  he  and  Theodoric 
should  be  joint  kings  of  Italy  ; but  Odoacer  was 
soon  afterwards  murdered  by  bis  rival. 

Odomantlce  ('OSouayriicn ),  a district  in  the 
N.E.  of  Macedonia  between  the  Strymon  and  the  ■ 
Nestus,  inhabited  by  the  Thracian  tribe  of  the  ! 
Odomanti  or  Odomantes. 

Odrjtaae  (*Otrf<rai\  the  most  powerful  people  j 
in  Thrace,  dwelt,  according  to  Herodotus,  on  hoth 
sides  of  the  river  Artiscus,  a tributary  of  the  He- 
lms, but  also  spread  further  W.  over  the  whole 
plain  of  the  Hebnis.  Soon  after  the  Persian  wars 
Teres,  king  of  the  Odrysne,  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty over  several  of  the  other  Thracian  tribes, 
and  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as  the  Black 
sea.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sitalces,  who 
became  the  master  of  almost  the  whole  of  Thrace. 
His  empire  comprised  all  the  territory  from 
Abdera  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  from 
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Byzantium  to  the  sources  of  the  Strymon ; and  it 
is  described  by  Thucydides  as  the  greatest  of  all 
the  kingdoms  between  the  Ionian  gulf  and  the 
Euxine,  both  in  revenue  and  opulence.  Sitalces 
assisted  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
against  Pcrdiccas,king  of  Macedonia.  [Sitalces.] 
He  died  B.  c.  424,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew Seuthes  I.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  about 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  power  of 
theOdrysae  declined  For  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  Odrysae,  see  Thracia. 

Odyssea  ('08t/<r<r«m),  a town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  situated  N.  of  Abdera  amidst  the  mountains 
of  Turdetania,  with  a temple  of  Athena,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Odysseus  ( Ulysses).  Its  position 
is  quite  uncertain.  Some  of  the  ancients  supposed 
it  to  be  the  same  as  Olisipo. 

Odysseus.  [Ulyssrs.] 

Oea  ( rE»a,  Ptol. : Oeensis:  Tripoli  9 Ru.),  a city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica 
(i.  e.  between  the  Syrtes),  was  one  of  the  3 cities 
of  the  African  Tripolis,  and,  under  the  Romans,  a 
colony  by  the  name  of  Aelia  Augusta  Felix.  It 
had  a mixed  population  of  Libyans  and  Sicilians. 

Oea  (Ola),  a town  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  20 
stadia  from  the  capital. 

Oeagrus,  or  Oe&ger  (Otarypos),  king  of  Thrace, 
was  the  father,  by  the  muse  Calliope,  of  Orpheus 
and  Linus.  Hence  the  sisters  of  Orpheus  are 
called  Oeagrideu,  in  the  sense  of  the  Muses.  The 
adjective  Oeagrius  is  also  used  by  the  poets  as 
equivalent  to  Thracian.  Hence  Oeagrius  Haemus, 
Oeagrius  Helms,  See. 

Oean the  or  Oeanthla  (OldpOrj,  oiayBtia  : Omv- 
9t6s  : Galaxidbi),  a town  of  the  Locri  Ozolse  on 
the  coast,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Crissnean  gulf. 

Oe&so  or  Oeasso  ( Oyarxun ),  a town  of  the  Va- 
scones  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  TarraconenMa 
situated  on  a promontory  of  the  same  name,  and 
on  the  river  Magrada. 

Oeax  (Ota(),  son  of  Nanplius  and  Clymene,  and 
brother  of  Palamedes  and  Nausimedon. 

Oobalus  (OttsAn),  L Son  of  Cvnortas,  hus- 
band of  Gorgophone,  and  father  of  Tyndareus, 
Pirene,  and  Arenc,  was  king  of  Sparta,  where  he 
was  afterwards  honoured  with  an  heroum.  Ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  son  of  Perieres  and 
grandson  of  Cvnortas,  and  was  married  to  tho 
nymph  Batea,  by  whom  he  bad  several  children. 
The  patronymic  Oebalides  is  not  only  applied  to  his 
descendants,  but  to  the  Spartans  generally,  as 
Hyacinth  us.  Castor,  Pollux,  &c.  The  feminine 
patronymic  Oebalis  and  the  adjective  Oebalius  are 
applied  in  the  same  way.  Hence  Helen  is  called 
by  the  poets  Oebalis , and  Oebalia  peUex  ; the  city 
of  Tarentum  is  termed  Oebalia  arx,  because  it  was 
founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians  ; and  since  the 
Sabines  were,  according  to  one  tradition,  a Lace- 
daemonian colony,  we  find  the  Sabine  king  Titus 
Tatius  named  Oebalius  Titus , and  the  Sabine 
women  Oebalides  mat  res.  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  260,  iiJ. 
230.)— 2.  Son  of  Telon  by  a nymph  of  the  stream 
Scbcthus,  near  Naples,  ruled  in  Campania. 

Oechalla  (Oi’xaAfa:  Oi’xaAicifv,  OtxaXicZn)*). 
L A town  in  Thessaly  on  the  Peneus  near  Trieca. 
| —2.  A town  in  Thessaly,  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Tracbis.  — 3.  A town  in  Messenia  on  the 
frontier  of  Arcadia,  identified  by  Pausanins  with 
Caroasium,  by  Strabo  with  Andania.  — 4.  A town 
of  Euboea  in  the  district  Eretria. — The  ancients 
were  divided  in  opinion  which  of  these  places  was 
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the  residence  of  Eurytus,  whom  Hercules  defeated 
and  slew.  The  origins!  legend  probably  belonged 
to  the  Thessalian  Oechalia,  and  was  thence  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  towns. 

OectlmSnlus  (Ourot/uli'iof),  bishop  of  Tricca  in 
Thessaly,  a Greek  commentator  on  various  parts  of 
the  New  Testament,  probably  flourished  about  a.d. 
950.  He  has  the  reputation  of  a judicious  com- 
mentator, careful  in  compilation,  modest  in  offering 
his  own  judgment,  and  neat  in  expression.  Most 
of  his  commentaries  were  published  at  Paris,  1631. 

Oedipus  (Ot9lwovs\  son  of  Laius  and  Jocaste 
■>f  Thebes.  The  tragic  fate  of  this  hero  is  more 
celebrated  than  that  of  any  other  legendary  per- 
sonage, on  account  of  the  frequent  use  which  the 
tragic  poets  have  made  of  )L  In  their  hands  it 
underwent  various  changes  and  embellishments  ; 
but  the  common  story  ran  as  follows.  Laius,  son 
of  Lahdacus,  was  king  of  Thebes,  and  husband  of 
Jocaste,  a daughter  of  Mcnoeceus  and  sister  of 
Creon.  An  oracle  had  informed  Laius  that  be  was 
destined  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  own  son. 
Accordingly,  when  Jocaste  gave  birth  to  a son, 
they  pierced  his  feet,  bound  them  together,  and 
exposed  the  child  on  Mt.  Cithaeron.  There  he  was 
found  by  a shepherd  of  king  Poly  bus  of  Corinth, 
and  was  called  from  his  swollen  feet  Oedipus. 
Having  been  carried  to  the  palace,  the  king  and 
his  wife  Merope  (or  Periboea)  brought  him  up  as 
their  own  child.  Once,  however,  Oedipus  was 
taunted  by  a Corinthian  with  not  being  the  king's 
son,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  Delphi  to  consult 
the  oracle.  The  oracle  replied  that  he  was  destined 
to  slay  his  father  and  commit  incest  with  his 
mother.  Thinking  that  Polvbus  was  his  father, 
he  resolved  not  to  return  to  Corinth ; but  on  his 
road  between  Delphi  and  Daulis  he  met  his  real 
father  Lnins.  Polyphonies,  the  charioteer  of  Laius 
bade  Oedipus  make  way  for  them ; whereupon  a 
scuffle  ensu-d  in  which  Oedipus  slew  both  Laius 
and  his  charioteer.  In  the  mean  time  the  celebrated 
Sphinx  had  appeared  in*  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes.  Seated  on  a rock,  she  put  a riddle  to 
every  Theban  that  passed  by,  and  whoever  was 
unable  to  solve  it  was  killed  by  the  monster.  This 
calamity  induced  the  Thebans  to  proclaim  that 
whoever  should  deliver  the  country  of  the  Sphinx, 
should  be  made  king,  and  should  receive  Jocaste 
as  his  wife.  Oedipus  came  forward,  and  when  he 
approached  the  Sphinx  she  gave  the  riddle  os 
follows:  44  A being  with  4 feet  has  2 feet  aud  3 
feet,  and  only  one  voice ; but  its  feet  vary,  and 
when  it  has  most  it  is  weakest."  Oedipus  solved 
the  riddle  by  saying  that  it  was  man,  who  in 
infancy  crawls  upon  all  fours,  in  manhood  stands 
erect  upon  2 feet,  and  in  old  age  supports  his  tot- 
tering legs  with  a staff.  The  Sphinx,  enraged  at 
the  solution  of  the  riddle,  thereupon  threw  her- 
self down  from  the  rock.  Oedipus  now  obtained 
the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  and  married  his  mother, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Eteoclcs,  Poly- 
Btces,  Antigone,  and  Ismenc.  In  consequence  of 
this  incestuous  alliance  of  which  no  one  was  aware, 
the  country  of  Thebes  was  visited  by  a plague. 
The  oracle,  on  being  consulted,  ordered  that  the 
murderer  of  Laius  should  be  expelled.  Oedipus 
accordingly  pronounced  a solemn  curse  upon  the 
unknown  murderer,  and  declared  him  an  exile ; 
but  when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  him,  he  was 
informed  by  the  seer  Tiresias  that  he  himself  was 
both  the  parricide  and  the  husband  of  his  mother. 
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Jocaste  now  hung  herself,  and  Oedipus  put  out  his 
own  eyes.  From  this  point  traditions  differ,  for 
according  to  some,  Oedipus  in  his  blindness  was 
expelled  from  Thebes  by  his  sons  and  brother-in- 
law,  Creon,  who  undertook  the  government,  and 
he  was  accompanied  by  Antigone  in  his  exile  to 
Attica;  while  according  to  others  he  was  imprisoued 
by  his  sons  at  Thebes,  in  order  that  his  disgrace 
might  remain  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
The  father  now  cursed  his  sons,  who  agreed  to  rule 
over  Thebes  alternately,  but  became  involved  in  a 
dispute,  in  consequence  of  which  they  fought  in 
single  combat,  and  slew  each  other.  Hereupon 
Creon  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  expelled 
Oedipus.  After  long  wanderings  Oedipus  arrived 
in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides,  near  Colonua,  in 
Attica;  be  was  there  honoured  by  Theseus  in  his 
misfortune,  and.  according  to  an  oracle,  the  Eume- 
nides removed  him  from  the  earth,  and  no  one 
was  allowed  to  approach  his  tomb.  According  to 
Homer,  Oedipus,  tormented  by  the  Erinnyes  of  bis 
mother,  continued  to  reiga  at  Thebes,  after  her 
death;  he  fell  in  battle,  and  was  honoured  at 
Thebes  with  funeral  solemnities. 

OenSon  (Oiytwy:  Oirfwy«ur\  a seaport  town  of 
the  I^ocri  Oxolae,  E.  of  Naupactus. 

Oeneua  (O/est/r),  son  of  Porthcus,  husband  of 
Althaea,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Tydeus 
and  Meleager,  and  was  thus  the  grandfather  of 
Diomedes.  He  w as  king  of  Pleuron  and  Culydon 
in  Aetnlia.  This  is  Homer's  account;  but  according 
to  later  authorities  he  was  the  son  of  Porthaon  and 
Euryte,  and  the  father  of  Toxeus,  whom  he  himself 
killed,  Thyreui  (Phereus),  Clynienus,  Pcriphas, 
Agclaus,  Meleager,  Gorge,  Eurymede,  Melanippe, 
Moth  one,  and  Deianira.  His  second  wife  was 
Melanippe,  the  daughter  of  Hipponous,  by  whom 
he  had  Tydeus  according  to  some  accounts;  though 
according  to  others  Tydeus  was  his  son  by  his  own 
daughter  Gorge.  He  is  said  to  have  been  deprired 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of  bis  brother  Agrius, 
who  imprisoned  and  ill  used  him.  He  was  subse- 
quently avenged  by  Diomedes,  who  slew  Agrius 
and  his  sons,  and  restored  the  kingdom  either  to 
Oeneus  himself,  or  to  his  son-in-law  Andraemon, 
as  Oeneus  w'&s  too  old.  Diomedes  took  his  grand- 
father with  him  to  Peloponnesus,  but  some  of  the 
sons  who  lay  in  ambush,  slew’  the  old  man,  near 
the  altar  ofTelephus  in  Arcadia.  Diomedes  buried 
his  body  at  Argos,  and  named  the  town  of  Oenoe 
after  him.  According  to  others  Oeneus  lived  to 
extreme  old  age  with  Diomedcs  at  Argos,  and  died 
a natural  death.  Homer  knows  nothing  of  all 
this  ; he  merely  relates  that  Oeneus  once  neglected 
to  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  in  consequence  of  which 
she  sent  a monstrous  boor  into  the  territory  of  Ca- 
lydon,  which  was  hunted  by  Meleager.  The  hero 
Bellerophon  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Oeneua, 
and  received  from  him  a costly  girdle  as  a present. 

Oenlldae  ( OtyidSai : Trujardon  or  Tnkkardo\ 
an  ancient  town  of  Acamania,  situated  on  tba 
Achelous  near  its  mouth,  and  surrounded  by 
marshes  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
w’hich  thus  protected  it  from  hostile  attacks.  It 
was  called  in  ancient  times  Erysiche  (*Epwrfx*X 
and  its  inhabitants Erysichaei  {'Epuaxcuoi)  ; and 
it  probably  derived  its  later  name  from  the  mythi- 
cal Oeneus.  the  grandfather  of  Diomedes.  Unlike 
the  other  cities  of  Acarnania,  Oeuiadae  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  At  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
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town  was  taken  by  the  Aetolians,  who  expelled 
the  inhabitants;  but  the  Aetolians  were  expelled 
in  their  turn  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  surrounded  the  place  with  strong  fortifications. 
The  Romans  restored  the  town  to  the  Acarnanians. 
The  fortress  Nesus  or  Nasus  belonging  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Oeniadae  was  situated  in  a small  lake  near 
Oeniadae. 

Oenldes,  a patronymic  from  Oeneus,  and  hence 
given  to  Meleager,  the  son  of  Oeneus,  and  Dio- 
mede*, the  grandson  of  Oeneus. 

Oenoanda  or  Oeneanda,  a town  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  N.W.  cf  Pisidia,  or  the  district  of  Cabal ia, 
subject  to  Cibvra. 

Oenobaras  (Oi*o€4pat\  a tributary  of  the 
Orontes,  Honing  through  the  plain  of  Antioch,  in 
Syria. 

Oenoe  (O iv6g ; Oivoatas).  L A demus  of  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  II ippothoontis,  near  Eleu- 
theme  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Peloponnesian  war.— 2.  A demus  of 
Attica,  near  Marathon,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Aiantis,  and  also  to  the  Tetrapolis.— 3.  A fortress 
of  the  Corinthians,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf,  be- 
tween the  promontory  Olmiac  and  the  frontier  of 
Megans.  — 4.  A town  in  Argolia  on  the  Arcadian 
frontier  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Artemisinin.  — 5.  A 
town  in  Elis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sclleis.  — 6. 
A town  in  the  island  Icarus  or  Icaria. 

Oenomaus  (Oiv6p.aos),  1.  King  of  Pisa  in  Elis, 
was  son  of  Ares  and  Harpinna,  the  daughter  of 
Asopus,  and  husband  of  the  Pleiad  Sterope,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hippodamia.  Ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  a son  of  Ares  and  Sterope 
or  a son  of  Alxion.  An  oracle  had  declared  that 
he  should  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  son- in  law; 
and  os  his  horses  were  swifter  than  those  of  any 
other  mortal,  he  declared  that  'all  who  came  for- 
ward as  suitors  for  Hippodamia’s  hand  should 
contend  with  him  in  the  chariot-race,  that  whoever 
conquered  should  receive  her,  and  that  whoever 
was  conquered  should  suffer  death.  The  race-course 
extended  from  Pisa  to  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  on  the 
Corinthian  isthmus.  The  suitor  started  with  Hip- 
podamia  in  a chariot,  and  Oenomaus  then  hastened 
with  his  swift  horses  after  the  lovers.  He  had 
overtaken  and  slain  many  a suitor,  when  Pciops, 
the  son  of  Tantalus,  came  to  Pisa.  Pelops  bribed 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  to  take  out 
the  linch-pins  from  the  wheels  of  his  master's 
chariot,  and  he  received  from  Poseidon  a golden 
chariot,  and  most  rapid  horses.  In  the  race  which 
followed,  the  chariot  of  Oenomaus  broke  down,  and 
he  fell  out  and  was  killed.  Thus  Pelops  obtained 
Hippodamia  and  the  kingdom  of  Pisa.  There  are 
some  variations  in  this  story,  such  ns,  that  Oenomaus 
was  himself  in  love  with  his  daughter,  and  for  this 
reason  slew  her  lovers.  Myrtilus  nlso  is  said  to 
have  loved  Hippodamia,  and  as  she  favoured  the 
suit  of  Pelops,  she  persuaded  Myrtilus  to  take  the 
linch-pins  out  of  the  wheels  of  her  father’s  chariot. 
As  Oenomaus  was  breathing  his  last  he  pronounced 
n curse  upon  Myrtilus.  This  curse  had  its  desired 
effect,  for  as  Pelops  refused  to  give  to  Myrtilus 
the  reward  he  had  promised,  or  as  Myrtilus  had 
attempted  to  dishonour  Hippodamia,  Pelops  thrust 
him  down  from  Cape  Geraestus.  Myrtilus,  while 
dying,  likewise  pronounced  a curse  upon  Pelops, 
which  was  the  cause  of  all  the  calamities  that 
afterwards  befell  his  house.  The  tomb  of  Oeno- 
maus  was  shown  on  the  river  Cladeus  in  Elis.  His 
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house  was  destroyed  by  lightning,  and  only  one 
pillar  of  it  remained  standing. -—2.  Of  Gadara.  a 
cynic  philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  or  somewhat  later,  but  before  Porphyry. 
He  wrote  a work  to  expose  the  oracles,  of  which 
considerable  fragments  are  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
— 3.  A tragic  poet.  [Diogenes,  No.  5.] 

Oenone  (OteweTj),  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Cebren,  and  wife  of  Paris,  before  he  carried  off 
Helen.  [Paris.] 

Oenone  or  Oenopla,  the  ancient  name  of 
Aegina. 

Oenoph^ta  (t&  Olv6<pvra : fnia ),  a town  in 
Boeotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  nnd  on 
the  road  from  Tanagra  to  Oropus,  memorable  for 
the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Athenians  over  the 
Boeotians,  b.  c.  456. 

Oendpldes  (Olwnrl&ijf)  of  Chios,  a distinguished 
astronomer  and  mathematician,  perhaps  a contem- 
porary of  Anaxagoras.  Oenopides  derived  most  of 
his  astronomical  knowledge  from  the  priests  and 
astronomers  of  Egypt,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
some  time.  He  obtained  from  this  source  his  know- 
ledge of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  discovery 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  claimed.  The  length 
of  the  solar  year  was  fixed  by  Oenopides  at  365 
days,  and  somewhat  less  than  9 hours.  He  is  said 
to  have  discovered  the  12th  and  23rd  propositions 
of  the  1st  book  of  Euclid,  and  the  quadrature  of 
the  meniscus. 

Oendplon  (OuwriW),  son  of  Dionysus  and  hus- 
band of  the  nymph  Helice,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Thalus,  Eunnthes,  Me  las,  Salagus, 
Athamns,  and  Mcrope,  Aerope  or  Haero.  Some 
writers  call  Oenopion  a son  of  Rhadamanthus  by 
Ariadne,  and  a brother  of  Staphvlus.  From  Crete 
he  migrated  with  his  sons  to  Chios,  which  Rha- 
dnmanthus  had  assigned  to  him  as  his  habitation. 
When  king  of  Chios,  the  giant  Orion  sued  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Meropo.  As  Oenopion  refused 
to  give  her  to  Orion,  the  latter  violated  Merope, 
whereupon  Oenopion  put  out  his  eyes,  and  expelled 
him  from  the  island.  Orion  went  to  Lemnos  ; he 
was  afterwards  cured  of  his  blindness,  and  returned 
to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  on  Oenopion.  But  the 
latter  was  not  to  be  found  in  Chios,  for  his  friends 
bad  concealed  him  in  the  earth,  so  that  Orion,  un- 
able to  discover  him,  went  to  Crete. 

Oenotri,  Oenotrla.  [Italia.] 

Oendtrldes,  2 small  islands  in  the  Tyrrhene 
sea,  off  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and  opposite  tho 
town  of  Elea  or  Velia  and  the  mouth  of  the  IIclos. 

Oendtrdpae.  [Am  us.] 

Oenotras  (OWr pot),  youngest  son  of  Lycaon, 
emigrated  with  a colony  from  Arcadia  to  Italy,  nnd 
gave  the  name  of  Oenotria  to  the  district  in  which 
he  settled. 

Oonus  (OlroDf : KeUsina ),  a river  in  Laconia, 
rising  on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  and  flowing  into 
the  Eurotaa,  N.  of  Sparta.  There  was  a town  of  the 
same  name  upon  this  river,  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

OennBS&e  (O ivou<r<rat,  O ivovffcu).  1.  A group 
of  islands  lying  off  the  S.  point  of  Messenia,  oppo- 
site to  the  port  of  Phocnicus:  the  2 largest  of  them 
are  now  called  Sapitnza  and  Cabrera  —2.  (Sf, al- 
ma do  ri  or  Egon  uses) ' a group  of  5 islands  between 
Chios  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

Oednus  (Owrit),  son  of  Licymnius  of  Midea 
in  Argolis,  first  victor  at  Olympia,  in  the  foot-race. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Sparta  by  tho 
sons  of  Hippocoon,  but  was  avenged  by  Hercules, 
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■whose  kinsman  he  was.  and  was  honoured  with  a 
monument  near  the  temple  of  Hercules. 

Oertie  (’flcprftj),  an  island  in  Boeotia,  formed  by 
the  river  Asopus  and  opposite  Plataeae. 

Oescus  ( I Jeer  or  Esher)  called  Osclus  (‘'Otratoj) 
by  Thucydides,  and  Scius  (2«fot)  by  Herodotus, 
a river  in  Mocsio,  which  rises  in  Mt.  Scomius 
according  to  Thucydides,  or  in  Mt.  Rhodope  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  but  in  reality  on  the  W.  slope  of 
Mt.  Ilaemus,  and  flows  into  the  Danube  near  a 
town  of  the  same  name  (Oreszovitz), 

(yesfma  {Oiavfirf : Ourufiatos),  called  Aesyma 
(Auni/xij)  by  Homer  (//.  viii.  304).  an  ancient  town 
in  Thrace  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus,  a 
colony  of  the  Thasians. 

Oeta  (Ofrij,  rh  Oiraltev  oCpta:  Katavothra ),  a 
rugged  pile  of  mountains  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  an 
eastern  branch  of  Mt.  Pindus,  extended  S.  of  Mt. 
Othrys  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sperchius  to  the 
Maliac  gulf  at  Thermopylae,  thus  forming  the  N. 
barrier  of  Greece.  Strabo  and  Livy  give  the  name 
of  Callidromus  to  the  eastern  part  of  Oi  ta,  an 
appellation  which  does  not  occur  in  Herodotus  and 
the  earlier  writers.  Respecting  the  pass  of  Mt. 
Oeta,  see  Thermopylae.  Oeta  was  celebrated 
in  mythology  as  the  mountain  on  which  Her- 
cules burnt  himself  to  death.  From  this  moun- 
tain the  S.  of  Thessaly  bordering  on  Phocis  was 
called  Oetaea  (OiVald)  and  its  inhabitants  Oetaei 
(Olraioi). 

Oetylus  (OfruAor : O irvKios  ; Viiylo),  also 
called  TylttS  (TuAor),  an  ancient  town  in  Laconia, 
on  the  Messeninn  gulf,  S.  of  Thalama,  called  after 
an  Argive  hero  of  this  name. 

Ofella,  a man  of  sound  sense  and  of  a straight- 
forward character,  whom  Horace  contrasts  with  the 
Stoic  attacks  of  his  time. 

Ofella,  Q,  Lucretius,  originally  belonged  to  the 
Marian  part}*,  but  deserted  to  Sulla,  who  appointed 
him  to  the  command  of  the  array  employed  in  the 
blockade  of  Praeneste,  n.  c.  8*2.  Ofella  became  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship  in  the  following  year, 
although  he  had  not  yet  been  either  quaestor  or 

f tractor,  thus  acting  in  defiance  of  one  of  Sulla's 
aws.  He  was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by 
Sulla's  orders. 

Oflllufi,  a distinguished  Roman  jurist,  was  one 
of  the  pupils  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  a friend  of 
Cicero  and  Caesar.  His  works  are  often  cited  in 
the  Digest. 

Oglasa  {Monte  Christo),  a small  island  OS'  the 
const  of  Etruria. 

Ogulnli,  Q.  and  Cn.,  2 brothers,  tribunes  of 
the  plebs,  a c.  300,  carried  a Law  by  which  the 
number  of  the  pontiffs  was  increased  from  4 to  8, 
■nd  that  of  the  augurs  from  4 to  9,  and  which 
enacted  that  4 of  the  pontiffs  and  5 of  the  augurs 
should  be  taken  from  the  plebs.  Besides  these  8 
pontiffs  there  was  the  pontifex  maximus,  who  is 
generally  not  included  when  the  number  of  pontiffs 
is  spoken  ot 

Ogjfgla  ('nyvyla),  the  mythical  island  of  Ca- 
lypso, is  placed  by  Homer  in  the  navel  or  central 
point  of  the  sea,  far  away  from  all  lauds.  Later 
writers  pretended  to  find  it  in  the  Ionian  sea,  near 
the  promontory  Lncinium,  in  Bruttium. 

Ogygua  or  Ogygea  {'Clyvyqs),  sometimes  called 
a Boeotian  autochthon,  and  sometimes  son  of  Boe- 
otus,  and  king  of  the  Hectcnes,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  ruler  of  the  territory  of  Thebes, 
wliich  was  called  after  him  Ogygia.  In  his  reign 
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the  waters  of  lake  Copais  rose  above  its  banks,  and 
inundated  tike  whole  valley  of  Boeotia.  This  flood 
is  usually  called  after  him  the  Ogygian.  The  name 
of  Ogyges  is  al*o  connected  with  Attic  story,  for 
in  Attica  an  Ogygian  flood  is  likewise  mentioned, 
ai  d he  is  described  as  the  father  of  the  Attic  hero 
Kh-usis,  and  as  the  father  of  Daira,  the  daughter 
of  Ocean  us.  In  the  Boeotian  tradition  he  was  the 
father  of  Alalcomenia,  Thelxinoea  and  Aulis.  — 
Bacchus  is  called  Ogyyius  deus,  because  he  is  said 
to  have  been  bora  at  Thebes. 

Ogyris  C'tlyupis),  an  island  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea  i Indian  Ocean),  off  the  coast  of  Carmnnia,  at 
a distance  of  2000  stadia  (20  gcog.  miles),  noted 
os  the  alleged  burial-place  of  the  ancient  king 
Erythras. 

Oicles  or  Oicleus  (’OmcAtji,  ’OwcAsdj),  son  of 
Antiphates,  grandson  of  Melampus  and  father  of 
Ainphiaraus,  of  Argos.  He  is  also  called  a son  of 
Amphiaraus,  or  a son  of  Mantius,  the  brother  of 
Antiphates.  Oiclcs  accompanied  Hercules  on  his 
expedition  against  Laomedon  of  Troy,  and  was 
there  slain  in  battle.  According  to  other  traditions 
he  returned  home  from  the  expedition,  and  dwelt 
in  Arcadia,  where  he  was  visited  by  his  grandson 
Alcuiaeou,  und  where  his  tomb  was  shown. 

Oileus  ('OiAtuj),  son  of  Hodoedocus  and  Lao- 
nnme,  grandson  of  Cyutis.  and  great-grandson  of 
Opus,  was  a king  of  the  Loeriant,  and  married  to 
Eriopis,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ajax, 
who  is  hence  called  OiUdes,  Offi&des,  and  A joe 
OileL  0‘ileua  was  also  the  father  of  Medon  by 
Rhene.  lie  is  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts. 

Olba  or  Olbe  (*OA6u),  an  ancient  inland  city  of 
Cilicia,  in  the  mountains  above  Soloe,  and  between 
the  rivers  Lauras  and  Cydnus.  Its  foundation  was 
ascribed  by  mythical  tradition,  to  Aj&x  the  son  of 
Teucer,  whose  alleged  descendants,  the  priests  of 
the  very  ancient  temple  of  Zeus,  once  ruled  over 
all  Cilicia  Aspt-ra.  In  later  times  it  belonged  to 
Isauria,  and  was  the  sec  of  a bishop. 

Olb&sa  ("OAgttUtt).  1.  A city  of  Cilicia  Aspera, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus,  N.  of  Seiinus,  and  N.W. 
of  Cafttrus;  not  to  be  confounded  with  Olba.— 2. 
A city  in  the  S.E.  of  Lycaonia,  S.W.  of  Cybistra, 
in  the  district  called  Antiochian  a.  — 3.  A city  in 
the  N.  of  Pisidia,  between  Pednelissus  aud  Selge. 

Olbe.  [Olha.] 

Olbia  (*OA6ia).  1.  (Prob.  Eouhe *,  near  IIicrts\ 
a colony  of  Massilia,  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  K&rlo- 
nensis,  on  a hill  called  Olbianus,  E.  of  Telo  Mar- 
ti us  (Toulon).  — «•  2.  (Prob.  Terra  Nova),  a very 
ancient  city,  near  the  N.  end  of  the  E.  side  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  with  the  only  good  harbour  on 
tikis  coast ; and  therefore  the  usual  landing  place 
for  persons  coining  from  Rome.  A mythical  tra- 
dition ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  Thespiadae.— 
3.  In  Bithynia  [Astacl’s].  The  gulf  of  Astacus 
was  also  called  from  it.  Sinus  Olbianus.  — 1 A 
fortress  on  the  W.  frontier  of  Pamphylia,  on  the 
coast,  W.  of  the  river  Catarhamctes  ; not  impro- 
bably ou  the  same  site  as  the  later  Att alia.— 5. 
[Borystuknes.] 

Olc&dcs,  ati  ancient  people  in  Hispaaia  Tarraco- 
nensis,  N.  of  Carthago  Nova,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Anas,  in  a part  of  the  country  afterwards  in- 
habited by  the  Orctani.  They  arc  mentioned 
only  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Spain.  Hannibal  transplanted  some 
of  the  Olcades  to  Africa.  Tbeir  chief  towns  were 
Althaea  aud  Carteia,  the  site  of  both  of  which  is 
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uncertain  ; the  latter  place  must  not  be  confounded  ' 
with  the  celebrated  Cart  El  a in  Baetica. 

Olcinlum  (Oiciniatae  : Dulcigno),  an  ancient 
town  on  the  coast  of  Illyria,  S.  \V.  of  Scodra,  be- 
longing to  the  territory  of  Gentius. 

Ole&rus.  [Oliarus.] 

Oleastrum.  L A town  of  the  Cosetani,  in 
llispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Dertosa 
to  Tarraco,  probably  the  place  from  which  the 
plumbum  Olcastrcnse  derived  its  name.  — 2.  A 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  near  Glides. 

Olen  (’GA^k),  a mythical  personage,  who  is  re- 
presented as  the  earliest  Greek  lyric  poet,  and  the 
first  author  of  sacred  hymns  in  hexameter  verse. 
He  is  closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
of  whom,  in  one  legend,  be  was  made  the  prophet. 
His  connection  with  Apollo  is  also  marked  by  his 
being  called  Hyperborean,  and  one  of  the  esta- 
blishes of  oracles ; though  the  more  common  story 
made  him  a native  of  Lycia.  He  is  said  to  have 
settled  at  Dtdos.  His  name  seems  to  signify  simply 
the  /lute -player.  Of  the  ancient  hymns,  which 
went  under  his  name,  Pausanias  mentions  those  to 
Here,  to  Achacia,  and  to  Ilithyia  ; the  lost  was  in 
celebration  of  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Olenus  (VGA sros:  *X1A moj).  L An  ancient 
town  in  Aetolia,  near  New  Pleurou,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Aracynthus,  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
but  was  destroyed  by  the  Actolians  at  an  early 
period.  — 2.  A town  in  Aclmia,  between  Patrue 
and  Dymc,  refused  to  join  the  Achaean  league  on 
its  restoration,  in  me.  280.  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  town  was  deserted.  The  goat  Am  althaea, 
which  suckled  the  infant  Zeus,  is  called  Olenia 
capelin  by  the  poets,  either  because  the  goat  was 
supposed  to  have  been  born  near  the  town  of 
Olenus,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  transferred 
to  Crete,  or  because  the  nymph  Amallhaea,  to 
whom  the  goat  belonged,  w-as  a daughter  of 
Olenus. 

01  g assy s {OXyaamjs : Al-Gex  Dayh\  a lofty, 
steep,  and  rugged  mountain  chain  of  Asia  Minor, 
extending  nearly  W.  and  E.  through  the  E.  of 
Bithynia,  and  the  centre  of  Paphlagonia  to  the 
river  Halva,  nearly  parallel  to  the  chain  of  Olympus, 
of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a branch.  Nu- 
merous temples  were  built  upon  it  by  the  Papilla* 
gonians. 

OliSros  (’GAfopoj,  '{iAsapos  : *GA«fpi os : Anti- 
paros ),  a small  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  W.  of  Paros,  originally  colonized  by 
the  Phoenicians,  is  celebrated  in  modem  times  for 
its  stalactite  grotto,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writer*. 

Oligyrtus  (’OAbyvpros),  a fortress  in  the  N.  E. 
of  Arcadia  on  a mountain  of  the  same  name,  be- 
tween Stvmphalus  and  Caphyae. 

Olislpo  (Lisbon),  a town  in  Lusitania,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tagus  near  its  mouth,  and  a 
Roman  municipium  with  the  surname  Fclicitas 
Julia.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  swift  horses.  Its 
name  is  sometimes  written  TJlyssippo,  because  it 
was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  town 
which  Ulysses  was  said  to  have  founded  in  Spain  ; 
but  the  town  to  which  this  legend  referred  was 
situated  in  the  mountains  of  Turdetania. 

Ollzon  (’OAiflrfv),  a town  of  Thessaly  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia  and  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf, 
mentioned  by  Homer. 

Olllus  ((jglio),  a river  in  Gallia  Transpadom, 
falls  into  the  Po,  S.  W.  of  Mantua. 
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Olmlae  (’OAjuaf),  a promontory  in  the  territory 
of  Corinth,  which  separated  the  Corinthian  and 
Alcyonian  gulfs. 

Oloossdn  ('OXooaawv : *OA oo<t<t6viq\  : Elat- 
sima),  a town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly,  in  the 
district  of  Hestiaeotia.  Homer  (II.  ii.  739)  calls  it 
“ white,”  an  epithet  which  it  obtained,  according 
to  Strabo,  from  the  whiteness  of  its  soil. 

Olophyxua  (’OA 6<pv£ot ; *OAo<py{«os),  a town  of 
Macedonia,  on  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos. 

Olpae  or  Olpe  ("OAtiu,  ’OAmf : ’OAircuos) 
L ( Arupi ),  a town  of  the  Amphilochi  in  Acar- 
nania,  on  the  Ambrncian  gulf,  N.  W.  of  Argot  Am- 
pbih>chicum.— 2.  A town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae. 

Oltirus  ("OAoupos : ’OAovpios)  1.  A town  in 
A chain,  near  Pellene,  on  the  Sicvonian  frontier.— 

2.  Also  Oiuria  (’'OAoupis),  called  Dorium  (Aw- 
piov)  by  Homer,  a town  in  Messcnia,  S.  of  the 
river  Neda. 

Olua  (’OAoiis:  ’OA obrrtos),  a town  and  harbour 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Crete,  near  the  promontory  of 
Zephyrium. 

Olybrlus,  Anicius,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  472, 
was  raised  to  this  dignity  by  Ricimer,  who  deposed 
Anthemius.  He  died  in  the  course  of  the  6ame 
year,  after  a reign  of  3 months  and  13  days.  His 
successor  was  GlYCERIUS. 

Olympene,  and  Olympeni,  or  Olympieni 
(’OKvfivrirfj,  ’ 0\vumjyoi , ’OAvftnvrot),  the  names 
of  the  district  about  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and  of 
its  inhabitants. 

Olympia  (’OAv/Axfa),  the  name  of  a small  plain 
in  Elis,  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated. It  was  surrounded  on  the  N.  and  N.  E. 
by  the  mountains  Cronion  and  Olympus,  on  the  S. 
by  the  river  AlphStU,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river 
Cladfus.  In  this  plain  was  the  sacred  grove  of 
Zeus,  called  Allis  ('AArif,  an  old  Eicon  form  of 
&A<ros,  a grove),  situated  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  C lade  us, 
and  300  stadia  distant  from  the  town  of  Pisa. 
The  Altis  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
adorned  with  numerous  temples,  statues,  and  public 
buildings,  to  which  thegencralappellationofOlympia 
was  given  ; but  there  was  no  town  of  this  name. 
The  Altis  was  surrounded  by  a wall.  It  contained 
the  following  temples  : — - 1.  The  Olympiiun , or 
temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  which  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  buildings  at  Olympia,  and 
which  contained  the  master-piece  of  Greek  art,  the 
colossal  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias.  The  statue 
was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  god  was 
represented  as  seated  on  a throne  of  cedar  wood, 
adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  precious 
stones.  [Phidias.]  2.  The  Ileraeum,  or  temple 
of  Hera,  which  contained  the  celebrated  chest  of 
Cypselus,  and  was  situated  N.  of  the  OlympiCum. 

3.  The  Metroum , or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the 
gods.  The  other  public  buildings  in  the  Altis 
most  worthy  of  notice  were,  the  Thesauri,  or  trea- 
suries of  the  different  states,  which  bad  sent  dedi- 
catory offerings  to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Cronion  : the  Zaues,  or  statues  of 
Zeus,  which  had  been  erected  from  flues  imposed 
upon  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  fraud  or  other 
irregularities  in  the  Olympic  contests,  and  which 
were  placed  on  a stone  platform  near  the  Thesauri: 
the  Prytaneum,  in  which  the  Olympic  victors  dined 

• after  the  contests  had  been  brought  to  a close : the 
| Baulculcrion , in  which  all  the  regulations  relating 
I to  the  games  were  made,  and  which  contained  a 
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statue  of  Zeus  Horcius,  before  which  the  usnal 
oaths  were  taken  by  the  judges  and  the  com- 
batants : the  Philippevm , a circular  building  of 
brick,  surmounted  with  a dome,  which  was  erected 
by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  and  which 
was  situated  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  Altis, 
close  to  the  Prytaneum : the  HippodamXumy  a 
sacred  enclosure  erected  in  honour  of  Hippodamla : 
the  Petopiumy  a sacred  enclosure,  erected  in  honour 
of  Pelops.  The  2 chief  buildings  outside  the  Altis 
were  the  Stadium  to  the  E.  of  Mt  Cronion,  in 
•which  the  gymnastic  games  were  celebrated,  and 
the  I/ippodromus , a little  S.  E.  of  the  Stadium,  in 
which  the  chariot  races  took  place.  At  the  place 
which  formed  the  connection  between  the  Stadium 
and  Hippodromus,  the  llellanodicoe,  or  judges  of 
the  Olympic  games  had  their  seats.  (For  details 
see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  arts.  I/ippodromus  and  Sta- 
dium.) The  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  from 
the  earliest  times  in  Greece,  and  their  establish- 
ment was  assigned  to  various  mythical  personages. 
There  was  an  interval  of  4 years  between  each 
celebration  of  the  festival,  which  interval  was 
called  an  Olympiad  ; but  the  Olympiads  were  not 
employed  as  a chronological  aera  till  the  victory  of 
Coroebus  in  the  foot-race,  ».  c.  776.  An  account 
of  the  Olympic  games  and  of  the  Olympiads  is  given 
in  the  Did.  of  Antiq.  arts.  Olympia  and  Olympias. 

Olympias  (’OKvpm&i),  wife  of  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
wns  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  I.,  king  of  Epirus. 
She  was  married  to  Philip  B.  c.  359.  The  nu- 
merous amours  of  Philip,  and  the  passionate  and 
jealous  character  of  Olympias  occasioned  frequent 
disputes  between  them  ; and  when  Philip  married 
Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attains  (337),  Olympias 
withdrew  from  Macedonia,  and  took  refuge  at  the 
court  of  her  brother  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  she  lent  her  support  to 
the  assassination  of  Philip,  336 ; but  it  is  nnrdly 
credible  that  she  evinced  her  approbation  of  that 
deed  in  the  open  manner  asserted  by  some  writers. 
After  the  death  of  Philip  she  returned  to  Mace- 
donia, where  she  enjoyed  great  influence  through 
the  affection  of  Alexander.  On  the  death  of  the 
latter  (3*23),  she  withdrew  from  Macedonia,  where 
her  enemy  Antipater  had  the  undisputed  control 
of  affairs,  and  took  refuge  in  Epirus.  Here  she 
continued  to  live,  as  it  were,  in  exile,  until  the 
death  of  Antipater  (319)  presented  a new  opening 
to  her  ambition.  She  gave  her  support  to  the  new 
regent  Polvsperchon,  in  opposition  to  Cassandcr, 
who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Eurydice  the 
wife  of  Philip  Arrhidaeus,  the  nominal  king  of 
Macedonia.  In  317  Olympins,  resolving  to  obtain 
the  supreme  power  in  Macedonia,  invaded  that 
country,  along  with  Polvsperchon,  defeated  Eury- 
dice in  battle,  and  put  both  her  and  her  husband 
to  death.  Olympias  followed  up  her  vengeance  by 
the  execution  of  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander, 
ns  well  as  of  100  of  his  leading  partisans  among 
the  Macedonian  nobles.  Cassander,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  the  Peloponnesus,  hastened  to  turn 
his  arms  against  Macedonia.  Olympias  on  his 
approach  threw  herself  (together  with  Roxana  and 
the  voting  Alexander)  into  Pydna,  where  she  was 
closely  blockaded  by  Cassander  throughout  the 
winter.  At  length  in  the  spring  of  316,  she  was 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Cassander,  who  caused 
her  t»»  be  put  to  death.  Olympias  was  not  without 
kv-*c  ming  of  the  grandeur  and  loftiness  of  spirit 
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which  distinguished  her  son,  bnt  her  ungovernable 
passions  led  her  to  acts  of  sanguinary  cruelty  that 
must  for  ever  disgrace  her  name. 

01ympl$d6rus  ('OAvpmobwpas).  1.  A native 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  who  lived  in  the  5th  century 
after  Christ.  He  wrote  a work  in  22  books  (entitled 
‘IffropiKol  \6yoi)%  which  comprised  the  history  of 
the  Western  empire  under  the  reign  of  Hnnorius, 
from  a.  d.  407  to  October,  a.d.  425.  Olympic- 
dorus  took  up  the  history  from  about  the  point  at 
which  Eunapius  had  ended.  [EtfNAPlua]  The 
original  work  of  Oiympiodorus  is  lost,  but  an 
abridgment  of  it  has  been  preserved  by  Photius. 
After  the  death  of  Honorius  Oiympiodorus  removed 
to  Byzantium,  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius. Hierodes  dedicated  to  this  Oiympiodorus 
his  work  on  providence  and  fate  [HikroclksJ. 
Oiympiodorus  was  a heathen.  — 2.  A peripatetic 
philosopher,  who  taught  at  Alexandria,  where 
Proclus  was  one  of  his  pupils.  — 3.  The  last  phi- 
losopher of  celebrity  in  the  Neo-Platonic  school  of 
Alexandria.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th 
century  after  Christ,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  His  life  of  Plato,  and  commentaries  on 
several  of  Plato's  dialogues  arc  6till  extant.— *4. 
An  Aristotelic  philosopher,  the  author  of  a com- 
mentary on  the  Meteorologica  of  Aristotle,  which 
is  still  extant,  lived  at  Alexandria,  in  the  latter 
half  of  -the  6th  century  after  Christ.  Like  Sim- 
plicius, to  whom,  however,  he  is  inferior,  he 
endeavours  to  reconcile  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

Olymplua  (’OAtf/nrior),  the  Olympian,  occurs  as 
a surname  of  Zeus,  Hercules,  the  Muses  (O/ym- 
piades ),  and  in  general  of  all  the  gods  who  were 
believed  to  live  in  Olympus,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  gods  of  the  lower  world. 

Olymplua  Nemesi&nus.  [Nbmbsiakwl] 

Olympus  ( ',OKvpwos)y  the  name  of  2 Greek 
musicians,  of  whom  one  is  mythical,  and  the  other 
historical  — 1.  The  elder  Olympus  belongs  to  the 
mythical  genealogy  of  Mysion  and  Phrygian  flute- 
players — Hyagnis,  Marsyns,  Olympus  — to  each 
of  whom  the  invention  of  the  flute  was  ascribed, 
under  whose  names  we  have  the  mythical  repre- 
sentation of  the  contest  between  the  Phrygian 
auletic  and  the  Greek  citharoedic  music.  Olympus 
was  said  to  have  been  a native  of  Mysia,  and  to 
have  lived  before  the  Trojan  war.  Olympus  not 
unfrequently  appears  on  works  of  art,  as  a boy, 
sometimes  instructed  by  Marsyas,  and  sometimes 
as  witnessing  and  lamenting  his  fate.  — 2.  The 
true  Olympus  was  a Phrygian,  and  perhaps  be- 
longed to  a family  of  native  musicians,  since  he 
was  said  to  be  descended  from  the  first  Olympus. 
He  flourished  shout  b.  c.  660 — 620.  Though  a 
Phrygian  by  origin,  Olympus  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  Greek  musicians ; for  all  the  accounts 
make  Greece  the  scene  of  his  artistic  activity  ; and 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  naturalized  in 
Greece  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  had  previously 
been  nlmost  peculiar  to  Phrygia. 

Olympus  ('OA vpwos).  I.  In  Europe.  1.  (Grk. 
Elymboy  T urk.  Semavat-Eriy  l e.  A bode  of  the  Ce- 
lestials). The  E.  part  of  the  great  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  extends  W.  and  E.  from  the  A croc*- 
reunion  promontory  on  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Thcr- 
maic  Gulf,  and  which  formed  the  N.  boundary  of 
ancient  Greece  proper.  In  a wide  sense,  the  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  all  that  part  of  this  great 
chain  which  lies  E.  of  the  central  range  of  Pindos, 
and  which  is  usually  called  the  Cambunian  moun- 
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tains ; but  the  more  specific  and  ordinary  use  of 
the  name  Olympus  is  to  denote  the  extreme  E. 
part  of  the  chain,  which  striking  off  from  the  Cam* 
banian  mountains  to  the  S.E.,  skirts  the  S.  end  of 
the  slip  of  coast  called  Pieria,  and  forms  at  its 
termination  the  N.  wall  of  the  vale  of  Tkmpe. 
Its  shape  is  that  of  a'  blunt  cone,  with  its  outline 
picturesquely  broken  by  minor  summits;  its  height 
is  about  £>700  feet;  and  its  chief  summit  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  From  its  position  as  the 
boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  it  is 
sometimes  reckoned  to  the  former,  sometimes  to 
the  latter.  — In  the  Greek  mythology,  Olympus 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  third  dynasty  of  gods,  of 
which  Zeus  was  the  head.  It  was  a really  local 
conception  with  the  early  poets,  to  be  understood 
literally,  and  not  metaphorically,  that  these  gods 
**  on  the  snowy  top 
Of  cold  Olympus  ruled  the  middle  «i>. 

Their  highest  heaven ." 

Indeed,  if  Homer  uses  either  of  the  terms ‘'OAi/juror 
and  ovpavSs  metaphorically,  it  is  the  latter  that  is 
a metaphor  for  the  former.  Even  the  (able  of  the 
giants  scaling  heaven  must  be  understood  in  this 
sense;  not  that  they  placed  Pclion  and  Ossa  upon 
the  top  of  Olympus  to  reach  the  still  higher  heaven, 
but  that  they  piled  Pclion  on  the  top  of  Ossa,  and 
both  on  the  lotcer  slopes  of  Olympus,  to  scale  the 
summit  of  Olympus  itself,  the  abode  of  the  gods. 
Homer  describes  the  gods  as  having  their  several 
palaces  on  the  summit  of  Olympus  ; as  spending 
the  day  in  the  palace  of  Zeus,  round  whom  they 
sit  in  solemn  conclave,  while  the  younger  gods 
dance  before  them,  and, the  Muses  entertain  them 
with  the  lyre  and  song.  They  are  shut  in  from 
the  view  of  men  upon  the  earth  by  a wall  of  clouds, 
the  gates  of  which  are  kept  by  the  Hours.  The 
same  conceptions  are  found  in  Hesiod,  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  later  poets ; with  whom,  how- 
ever, even  as  early  as  the  lyric  poets  and  the  tra- 
gedians, the  idea  becomes  less  material,  and  the 
real  abode  of  the  gods  is  gradually  transferred  from 
the  summit  of  Olympus  to  the  vault  of  heaven 
(i.  e.  the  sky)  itself.  This  latter  is  also  the  con- 
ception of  the  Roman  poets,  so  far  at  least  as  any 
definite  idea  can  be  framed  out  of  their  compound 
of  Homer’s  language  with  later  notions.  — 2.  A 
hill  in  Laconia,  near  Sell  ns  ia,  overhanging  the  river 
Ocnus.  — 3.  Another  name  for  Lycacum  in  Ar- 
cadia.—IL  In  Asia,  ■—»  L The  Mysian  Olympus 
{OXvpno s h Mutrior : Keshish  Dagh,  Ala  Dagh, 
Ishik  Daft,  and  Kush- Dagh ),  a chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor,  forming, 
with  Ida,  the  W.  part  of  the  N.-mosi  line  of  the 
mountain  system  of  that  peninsula.  It  extends 
from  W.  to  E.  through  the  N.  E.  of  Mvsia  and 
the  S.W.  of  Bithynia,  and  thence,  inclining  a little 
N.-wardi,  it  first  passes  through  the  centre  of 
Bithynia,  then  forms  the  boundary  between  Bi- 
thynia and  Galatia,  and  then  extends  through  the 
S.  of  Panhlagonia  to  the  river  Halys.  Beyond  the 
Halys,  the  mountains  in  the  N.  of  Pontus  form  a 
continuation  of  the  chain.  — 2.  ( Yanar  Dagh  ),  a 
volcano  on  the  E.  coast  of  Lycm,  above  the  city  of 
Phoenicus  ( Yanar).  The  names  of  the  mountain 
and  of  the  city  are  often  interchanged.  [Piiob- 
Nirus.] 

Olynthus  (’'OAvx'flor:  *OAi irBios:  A io  Mamas), 
a town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of 
the  Toronaic  gulf,  and  at  a little  distance  from  the 
coast,  between  the  peninsulas  of  Pallene  and  Si* 
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thonia.  It  was  the  most  important  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  though  we  have 
no  record  of  its  foundation.  It  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Thracian  Bottiaei,  when  they 
were  expelled  from  their  own  country  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians. [Bottiaki  ) It  was  taken  by  Arta- 
baxtis,  one  of  the  generals  of  Xerxes,  who  peopled 
it  with  Chalcidians  from  Torone  ; but  it  owed  its 
greatness  to  Perdiccas,  who  persuaded  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Chalcidice 
to  abandon  their  own  abodes  and  settle  in  Olynthus. 
This  happened  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ; and  from  thi6  time  Olynthus 
appears  as  a prosperous  and  flourishing  town,  with 
a population  of  5000  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  It  became  the  head  of  a confederacy  of  all 
the  Greek  towns  in  this  part  of  Macedonia,  and  it 
long  maintained  its  independence  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Athenians,  Spartans  and  Macedonians ; 
but  in  B.C.  379  it  was  compelled  to  submit  to  Sparta, 
after  carrying  on  war  with  this  state  for  4 years. 
When  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by 
the  Thebans,  Olynthus  recovered  its  independence, 
and  even  received  an  accession  of  power  from 
Philip,  who  was  anxious  to  make  Olynthus  a 
counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  Athens  in  the  N. 
of  the  Aegean.  With  this  view  Philip  gave 
Olynthus  the  territory  of  Potidaea,  after  he  had 
wrested  this  town  from  tho  Athenians  in  35C. 
But  when  he  had  sufficiently  consolidated  his 
power  to  be  able  to  set  at  defiance  both  Olynthus 
and  Athens,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  former  city.  The  Olynthians  earnestly 
besought  Athens  for  assistance,  and  were  warmly 
supported  by  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiac  ora- 
tions ; but  as  the  Athenians  did  not  render  the 
city  any  effectual  assistance,  it  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Philip,  and  all  its  inhabitants  sold 
as  skives  (347).  Olynthus  was  never  restored, 
and  the  remnants  of  its  inhabitants  were  at  a later 
time  transferred  by  Cassander  to  Cassandrca.  At 
the  time  of  its  prosperity  Olynthus  used  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Mecyhbrna  as  its  seaport. 

Omana  or  Om&num  (''Opava,  'O pavop).  1.  A 
celebrated  port  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix, 
a little  above  the  E.-most  point  of  the  peninsula, 
Pr.  Syogros  (lias  el  Had),  on  a large  gulf  of  the 
same  name.  The  people  of  this  part  of  Arabia 
were  called  Omanltae  (’Opavirat)  or  Omani,  and 
the  name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  district, 
Oman. —2.  (Prob.  Schaina),  a sea- port  town  in 
the  E.  of  Cnnnania  ; the  chief  emporium  on  that 
coast,  for  the  trade  between  India,  Persia,  and 
Arabia, 

Omanitao  and  Omanum.  [Omana.] 

Ombi  {"OpSoi : ’O piirat : Koum  Oinbou , i.  c. 
Hill  of  Ombon,  Ru.),  the  last  great  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  except  Syene,  from  which  it  was  distant 
about  30  miles,  stood  on  the  E.  bonk  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  Ombitcs  Nomos,  and  was  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  the  crocodile. 
Juvenal's  loth  satire  is  founded  on  a religious  war 
between  the  people  of  Ombi  and  those  of  Tentyrn, 
who  bated  the  crocodile  ; but,  as  Tentyra  lies  so 
much  further  down  the  Nile,  with  several  inter- 
vening cities  celebrated,  as  well  as  Ombi,  for 
crocodile-worship,  critics  have  suspected  an  error 
in  the  names,  and  some  have  proposed  to  read 
Cojitos  or  Cojiion  for  Otnbos  in  v.  35.  It  seems, 
however,  better  to  suppose  that  Juvenal  used  the 
name  without  reference  to  topographical  precision. 

K E. 
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Opposite  to  Ombi,  on  the  left  bank,  was  the  town 
of  Contm-Ombos. 

Omphale  (*0 fjupd\ij\  daughter  of  the  Lvdian 
king  lardanua,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  after  whose 
death  she  undertook  the  government  herself.  When 
Hercules,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Iphitus, 
was  afflicted  with  a serious  disease,  and  was  in- 
formed by  the  oracle  that  he  could  only  be  cured 
by  serving  some  one  for  wages  for  the  space  of  3 . 
years,  Hermes  sold  Hercules  to  Omphale.  The 
hero  became  enamoured  of  his  mistress,  and  to 
please  her,  he  is  said  to  have  spun  wool  and  put 
on  the  garments  of  a woman,  while  Omphale  wore 
his  lion's  skin.  She  bore  Hercules  several  children. 

Omphallum  (’OfxtpdAiov  : ’O/upaAirTjs),  a town 
in  Crete  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus. 

On.  [H  KLIOPOLI8.] 

On&tas  (’Ordrcu),  of  Aegina,  the  son  of  Micon, 
was  a distinguished  statuary  and  painter,  con- 
temporary with  Polygnotus,  Agelados,  and  Hcgios. 
He  flourished  down  to  about  b.  c.  460,  that  is,  in 
the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Phidias. 

Oncae  ("Oyiccu),  a village  in  Boeotia  near 
Thebes,  from  which  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 
derived  its  name  (’Oyfccucu),  and  which  contained 
a sanctuary  of  Athena,  who  was  hence  called 
Athena  Onca. 

Onchesmus  or  Onchismus  (*OyxW°*»  *Oy- 
Xttr/xox  : Orchido)^  a seaport  town  of  Epirus  in 
Chaonia,  opposite  the  W.  extremity  of  Corcyra. 
The  ancients  derived  its  name  from  Anchises, 
whence  it  is  named  by  Dionysius  the  44  Harbour  of 
Anchises " (*Ayx‘0°u  Alftijv).  From  this  place 
Cicero  calls  the  wind  blowing  from  Epirus  towards 
Italy  Onchtsmile*. 

Onchestus  {'OyxT}<rr6$  : *Oyxrf<rrtos)  1.  An 
ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Onchestus,  son  of  Poseidon,  was  situated  a little 
S.  of  the  lake  Copais  near  Haliartus.  It  contained 
a celebrated  temple  and  grove  of  Poseidon,  and 
was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Boeotian  Amphic- 
tyony.  The  mins  of  this  town  are  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  mountain  Faga.—  2.  A 
river  in  Thessaly,  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eretria,  and  flows  by  Cynoscephalae,  and  falls 
into  the  lake  Boebdis.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  as 
the  river  Onochonus  (’O y6x&vos)  mentioned  by 
Herodotus. 

Onesicritus  ( OrntrtKptrosX  a Greek  historical  , 
writer,  who  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  cam-  i 
paigns  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a history  of  them,  which  | 
is  frequently  cited  by  later  authors.  He  is  called 
by  some  authorities  a native  of  Astvpalaea,  and  j 
by  others  of  Aegina.  When  Alexander  constructed 
his  fleet  on  the  Ilydnspes,  he  appointed  Onesicritus 
chief  pilot  of  the  fleet,  a post  which  he  held  not 
only  during  the  descent  of  the  Indus,  but  through- 
out the  voyage  from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the 
Persian  gulf,  which  was  conducted  under  the  com- 
mand of  Nearchus.  Though  an  eye-witness  of 
much  that  he  described,  it  appears  that  he  inter- 
mixed many  fables  and  falsehoods  with  his  nar- 
rative, so  that  he  early  fell  into  discredit  as  an 
authority. 

Oningis  nr  Oringis.  [Orinoir.] 

Onlros  C'Oi'eipos),  the  Dream-God,  was  a per- 
sonification of  dreams.  According  to  Homer 
Dreams  dwell  on  the  dark  shores  of  tho  W.  Ocea- 
nus,  and  the  deceitful  dreams  come  through  an 
ivory  gate,  while  the  true  ones  issue  from  a gate 
taade  of  horn.  Hesiod  calls  dreams  the  children 
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| of  night ; and  Ovid,  who  calls  them  children  of 
j Sleep,  mentions  3 of  them  by  name,  via.  Morpheus, 
i Icelus  or  Phobetor,  and  Phantasus.  Euripides 
called  them  *ons  of  Gaea,  and  conceived  them  as 
genii  with  black  wings. 

On$bo,  sumamed  Aestuaria  (//uc/ra),  a sea- 
port town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispanin  Baetica, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Baetis  and  Anas,  on  an 
aostuary  formed  by  the  river  Luxia.  There  are 
remains  of  a Roman  .aqueduct  at  Iliwlra. 

Onomocritus  ('Oro/uurprros),  an  Athenian,  who 
occupies  an  interesting  position  in  the  hi# ton*  of 
the  early  Greek  religious  poetry.  He  lived  about 
B.  c.  520 — 485.  He  enjoyed  the  pntronnge  of 
Hipparchus,  until  he  wns  detected  by  Lasus  of 
Hermione  (the  dithyrambic  poet)  in  making  an  in- 
terpolation in  an  oracle  of  Musaeus,  for  which  Hip- 
parchus banished  him.  He  seems  to  have  gone 
into  Persia,  where  tho  Pisistratids,  after  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Athens,  took  him  again  into  favour, 
and  employed  him  to  persuade  Xerxes  to  engage 
in  his  expedition  against  Greece,  by  reciting  to 
him  all  the  ancient  oracles  which  seemed  to  favour 
the  attempt.  It  appears  that  Onomacritus  had 
made  a collection  and  arrangement  of  the  oracles 
ascribed  to  Musaeus.  It  is  further  stated  that  he 
made  interpolations  in  Homer  as  well  as  in  Mn- 
sneus,  and  that  he  was  the  real  author  of  some  of 
the  poems  which  went  under  the  name  of  Orpheus. 

Onomarchus  (’OKojiapx05)*  general  of  the  Pho- 
cians  in  the  Sacred  war,  succeeded  his  brother  Phi- 
lomelus  in  this  command,  b.  c.  353.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  wns  defeated  in  Thessaly  by  Philip^ 
and  perished  in  attempting  to  reach  by  swimming 
the  Athenian  ships  which  were  lying  off  the  shore. 
His  body  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  who  caused 
it  to  be  crucified,  as  a punishment  for  his  sacri- 
lege. 

Onosander  (*Or<f<raySpos%  the  author  of  a cele- 
brated work  on  military  tactics  (entitled  2rpar^- 
yitcbs  Ady-m),  which  is  still  extant.  All  subsequent 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  on  the  same  suhj.-ct 
made  this  work  their  text-book,  and  it  is  still  held 
in  considerable  estimation.  He  appears  to  have 
lived  about  a.  d.  50.  In  his  style  he  imitated 
Xenophon  with  some  success.  Edited  by  Schwebel, 
NUmberg,  1761  ; and  by  Coraet,  Paris.  1822. 

Onu-gnathus  ("O voi»  yyddos : Elaphoniii).  an 
island  nnd  a promontory  on  the  S.  coast  of  Lnconia. 
W.  of  C.  Malea. 

Onflphis  (■'Oi fov<pis\  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Onuphites  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  Its  site  is  un- 
certain; but  it  was  probably  near  the  middle  of  the 
Delta. 

Ophellon  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 

probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  b.  c.  330. 

Ophelias  (’0^>#AAar),  of  Pella  in  Macedonia, 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  whose  death  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Ptolemy.  In  n.  c.  322,  he  conquered  Cyrene  for 
Ptolemy,  of  which  city  he  held  the  government  on 
behalf  of  the  Egyptian  king  for  some  years.  But 
soon  after  313  he  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Pto- 
lemy, and  continued  to  govern  Cyrene  a*  an  inde- 
pendent state  for  nearly  5 years.  In  308  he  formal 
an  alliance  with  Agathocles,  nnd  marched  against 
Carthage  ; but  he  was  treacherously  attacked  by 
Agathocles  near  this  city,  and  was  slain. 

Opheltes  (’0<p4xTi7r).  1.  Also  called  Arche- 
morus.  [Archkmori  s.]  — 2.  One  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian pirates,  who  attempted  to  carry  off  Diony- 
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bus,  and  were  therefore  metamorphosed  into  dol- 
phins. 

Ophion  ('Oiftlttv).  1.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Titans  was  married  to  Eurynome,  with  whom  he 
ruled  over  Olympus,  but  being  conquered  by  Cro- 
nos and  Rhea,  he  and  Eurynome  were  thrown  into 
Oceanus  or  Tartarus."— 2.  A giant,  who  perished 
in  the  battle  with  Zeus.  —8.  Father  of  the  cen- 
taur Amycua,  who  is  hence  called  Op/uon  idrs. 

Ophionenses  or  Ophiensea  ('O^wvwj,  ’Opmt), 
a people  in  the  N.E.  of  Aetolia. 

Ophir  (0.  T.  LXX.  2ov<pip,  Xaxplp,  2a »pdpa)y  a 
place  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  proverbial  for  its  gold,  and  to  which  Solomon, 
in  conjunction  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a 
fleet,  which  brought  back  gold  and  sandal- wood 
and  precious  stones.  These  ships  were  sent  from 
Eaiongeber,  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence 
also  king  Jehoshaphat  built  ships  to  go  to  Ophir 
for  gold,  but  this  voyage  was  stopped  by  a ship- 
wreck. It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  Ophir  was  on 
the  shores  of  the  Erythraeura  Mare  of  the  ancients, 
or  our  Indian  Ocean.  Among  the  most  plausible 
conjectures  as  to  its  site  are:  (1)  that  it  was  on 
the  coast  of  India,  or  a name  for  India  itself ; (2) 
that  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  in  which  case 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Arabia  furnished 
all  the  articles  of  commerce  which  were  brought 
from  Ophir,  for  Ophir  may  have  been  a great 
emporium  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  trade  ; (3)  | 
that  it  is  not  the  name  of  any  specific  place,  but  a 
general  designation  for  the  countries  (or  any  of 
them)  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
supplied  the  chief  articles  of  Indian  and  Arabian 
commerce. 

Ophis  ( 0<pi%)7  a river  in  Arcadia,  which  flowed 
by  Mantinga. 

OphitUa  or  Ophiussa  ('0<pi6te<ra,  ’0<>i oe<r<ro, 
’O tfnovoa.  i.  e.  abounding  in  tnakes).  L [PiTYU- 
sak.]  — 2.  Or  Ophiussa  (Perhaps  Palama\  a 
town  of  Europaean  Scythia  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tyras  (Dniester). —3.  A little  island  near 
Crete.  — 4.  (Afiia  or  fitMi «),  a small  island  in  the 
Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmara ),  off  the  coast  of 
Mysia,  N.VV.  of  Cyzicus  and  S.W.  of  Proconn es us. 
—5.  [Rhodus.]  — 6.  [Timm.] 

Ophrynlum  {'OQpvvetov : prob.  Fren-Kevi\  a 
small  town  of  the  Troad,  near  the  lake  of  Ptelcos, 
between  Dardanus  and  Rhoeteum,  with  a grove 
consecrated  to  Hector. 

Oplci.  [Osci.) 

Opillus  Macrinus.  [Machines.] 

Op  ill  os,  Aurelius,  the  freed  man  of  an  Epi- 
curean, taught  at  Rome,  first  philosophy,  then  rhe- 
toric, and,  finally,  grammar.  He  gave  up  his  school 
upon  the  condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus  (b.  c.  92 ), 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Smyrna,  and  there  the 
two  friends  grew  old  together  in  the  enjoyment  of 
each  other's  society.  He  composed  several  learned 
works,  one  of  which,  named  Musae^  is  referred  to 
by  A.  Gellius. 

Opimlus.  L Q.,  consul  B.c.  154,  when  he 
subdued  some  of  the  Ligurian  tribes  N.  of  the 
Alps,  who  had  attacked  Masai  I ia.  He  was  noto- 
rious in  his  youth  for  his  riotous  living.  — 2. 
L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  praetor  125,  in  which 
year  he  took  Fregcllae,  which  had  revolted  against 
the  Romans.  He  belonged  to  the  high  oristocra- 
ticai  party,  and  was  a violent  opponent  of  C. 
Gracchus.  He  was  consul  in  121,  and  took  the 
•ending  part  in  the  proceedings  which  ended  in  the 
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murder  of  Gracchus.  Opimius  and  his  party  abused 
their  victory  most  savagely,  and  are  said  to  have 
killed  more  than  300  persons.  For  details  see 

288,  a.  In  the  following  year  (120),  he  was 
accused  of  having  put  Roman  citizens  to  death 
without  trial  ; hut  he  was  defended  by  the  consul, 
C.  Papirius  Garbo,  and  was  acquitted.  In  112  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commission  which  was 
sent  into  Africa  in  order  to  divide  the  dominions 
of  Micipsa  between  Jugurtha  and  Adherbal,  and 
was  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  to  assign  to  him  the 
better  part  of  the  country.  Three  years  after  he 
was  condemned  under  the  law  of  the  tribune,  C. 
Momilius  Li  me  tan  us,  by  which  an  inquiry  was 
made  into  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  had  re- 
ceived bribes  from  Jugurtha.  Opimius  went  into 
exile  to  Dyrrhachium  in  Epirus,  where  he  lived  for 
some  years,  hated  and  insulted  by  the  people,  and 
where  he  eventually  died  in  great  poverty.  He 
richly  deserved  his  punishment,  and  met  with  a 
due  recompense  for  his  cruel  and  ferocious  conduct 
towards  C.  Gracchus  and  his  party.  Cicero,  on 
the  contrary,  who,  after  his  consulship,  had  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  aristocratical  party,  fre- 
quently laments  the  late  of  Opimius.  The  year  in 
which  Opimius  was  consul  (121)  was  remarkable 
for  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  autumn,  and  thus 
the  vintage  of  this  year  was  of  on  unprecedented 
quality.  This  wine  long  remained  celebrated  as 
tiie  Vinton  ( fpimianum , and  was  preserved  for  an 
almost  incredible  space  of  time. 

Opia  (*n*tf),  an  important  commercial  city  of 
Assyria,  in  the  district  of  Apolloniatis,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Physcus  (Odortieh)  with  the  Tigris; 
not  mentioned  later  than  the  Christian  era. 

Opitergium  (Opiterginus : Oderzo ),  a Homan 
colony  in  Venetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river 
Liquentia  near  its  source,  and  on  the  high  road 
from  Aquileia  to  Verona.  In  the  Marcomannic 
war  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Quadi,  but  it  was  re- 
built, and  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Exarchate. 
From  it  the  neighbouring  mountains  were  called 
Montes  OpiUrgini. 

Oppianua  (’OwTiavoT),  the  author  of  2 Greek 
hexameter  poems  still  extant,  one  on  fishing,  en- 
titled Halieutica  (’AAiei/Tocd),  and  the  other  ou 
hunting,  entitled  Cyneift-tica  (Kvkit)vtm4).  Mo- 
dem critics,  however,  have  shown  that  these  2 
poems  were  written  by  2 different  persons  of  this 
name.  I.  The  author  of  the  HaUeutiea,  was  bom 
either  at  Corycus  or  at  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia,  and 
flourished  about  A.  d.  180.  The  poem  consists  of 
about  3500  hexameter  lines,  divided  into  5 books, 
of  which  the  first  2 treat  of  the  natural  history  of 
fishes,  and  the  other  3 of  the  art  of  fishing.— 2. 
The  author  of  the  Cyntgetictu,  was  a native  of  Apa- 
inea  or  Pella,  in  Syria,  and  flourished  a little  later 
than  the  other  Oppianns,  about  a.  d.  200.  His 
poem,  which  is  addressed  to  the  emperor  Carocalla, 
consists  of  about  2100  hexameter  lines,  divided  into 
4 books.  The  best  edition  of  the  2 poems  is  by 
Schneider.  Argent.  1776,  and  2nd  ed.  Lips.  1813. 
There  is  also  a prose  paraphrase  of  a poem  on  hacking 
(’HeuTiicd)  attributed  to  Oppianus,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful to  which  of  the  2 authors  of  this  name  it  be- 
longs. Some  critics  think  that  the  work  was  pro- 
bably written  by  Dionysius. 

OppIus.  1.  G.,  tribune  of  the  plcbs  b.  c.  213, 
carried  a law  to  curtail  the  expenses  and  luxuries 
of  Roman  women.  It  enacted  that  no  woman 
should  have  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor 
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■wear  a dress  of  different  colour*,  nor  ride  in  a car- 
riage in  the  city,  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a mile 
of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices.  This 
law  was  repealed  in  195,  notwithstanding  the  ve- 
hement opposition  of  the  elder  Cato.—  2.  Q.,  a 
Roman  general  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  B.  c.  88, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Mithri dates,  but  was  subse- 
sequently  surrendered  by  the  latter  to  Sulla.— 8.  C., 
an  intimate  friend  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whose 
private  affairs  he  managed  in  conjunction  with 
Cornelius  Balbus.  Oppius  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral works,  referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers,  but 
all  of  which  have  perished.  The  authorship  of  the 
histories  of  the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish 
wars,  was  a disputed  point  os  early  as  the  time  of 
Suetonius,  some  assigning  them  to  Oppius  and 
others  to  Hirtius.  But  the  similarity  in  style  and 
diction  between  the  work  on  the  Alexandrine  war 
and  the  lost  book  of  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Gallic  war,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former, 
at  all  events,  was  the  work  of  Hirtius.  The  book 
on  the  African  war  was  probably  written  by  Op- 
pius. He  also  wrote  the  lives  of  several  distin- 
guished Romans,  such  as  Scipio  Africanus  the 
elder,  Marius,  Pompey,  and  probably  Caesar. 

Ops,  a female  Roman  divinity  of  plenty  and  fer- 
tility, as  is  indicated  by  her  name,  which  is 
connected  with  opimus,  opulent ut,  inopsy  and  copia. 
She  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  Satumus,  and 
the  protectress  of  every  thing  connected  with 
agriculture.  Her  abode  was  in  the  earth,  and 
hence  those  who  invoked  her  used  to  touch  the 
ground.  Her  worship  was  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  her  husband  Satumus,  for  she  had 
both  temples  and  festivals  in  common  with  him  ; 
but  she  had  likewise  a separate  sanctuary  on  the 
Capitol,  and  in  the  vicus  jugarius,  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Satumus,  she  had  an  altar  in  common 
with  Ceres.  The  festivals  of  Ops  are  called  Opalia 
and  Opioonsivia,  from  her  surname  Consiva , con- 
nected with  the  verb  aererr,  to  sow. 

Optatus,  bishop  of  Milevi  in  Numidia,  flou- 
rished under  the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Valens. 
He  wrote  a work,  still  extant,  against  the  errors 
of  the  Donatists,  entitled,  Dt  Schismate  Donatis- 
i 'arum  atirenms  Parmenianum.  Edited  by  Dupin, 
Paris  fol.  1700. 

Opus  ('Orovi,  contr.  of  'Oirdm:  ’Owodmof). 

1.  ( Talanda  or  Talanti  ?),  the  capital  of  the  Opun- 
tinn  Locrinns,  was  situated,  according  to  Strabo, 
15  stadia  (2  miles)  from  the  sea,  and  60  stadia  from 
its  harbour  Cynos ; hut,  according  to  Livy,  it  was 
only  1 mile  from  the  coast.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Patroclns.  The  hay  of  the  Euboean  sea  near 
this  town  was  called  Opuntius  Sinus.  [Locri.]  — 

2.  A small  town  in  Elis. 

Ora.  1.  ("O pa)  a city  of  Carmania,  near  the 
borders  of  Gedrosia.— 2.  ("flpa),  a city  in  the  N.  W. 
of  India,  near  the  sources  of  the  Indus. 

Orae.  [Oritab.] 

Orbelus  ("O p$i)Aos),  a mountain  in  the  N.E.  of 
Macedonia,  on  the  borders  of  Thrace,  extends  from 
Mt  Rhodope  along  the  Strymon  to  Mt.  Pangneus. 

Orbillus  Pnpillus,  a Roman  grammarian  and 
schoolmaster,  best  known  to  us  from  his  having 
been  the  teacher  of  Horace,  w’ho  gives  him  the 
epithet  of  plagosus  from  the  severe  floggings  which 
his  pupils  received  from  him.  (ilor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  71.) 
He  was  a native  of  Beneventum,  and  after  serving 
as  an  apparitor  of  the  magistrates,  and  also  ns  a 
soldier  in  the  army,  he  settled  at  Rome  in  the  50th 
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year  of  his  age,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  B.C.  63. 
He  lived  nearly  100  years,  but  had  lost  his  memory 
long  before  his  death. 

Orbona,  a female  Roman  divinity,  was  invoked 
by  parents  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  children, 
and  desired  to  have  others,  and  also  in  dangerous 
maladies  of  children. 

Orc&des  Insulae  ( Orkney  and  Shetland  Jsles\  a 
group  of  several  small  islands  off  the  N.  coast  of 
Britain,  with  which  the  Romans  first  became  ac- 
quainted when  Agricola  sailed  round  the  N.  of 
Britain. 

OrchSmenus  £Opx6p*ros : ’Opxopiyws).  L 
(Scrtpu)y  an  ancient,  wealthy,  and  powerful  city  of 
Boeotia,  the  capital  of  the  Minyean  empire  in  the 
ante-historical  ages  of  Greece,  and  hence  called  by 
Homer  the  Minvean  Orchomenos  (’Opx*  Mowiof). 
It  was  situated  N.W.  of  the  lake  Copais,  on  the 
river  Cephissus,  and  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill 
on  the  summit  of  which  stood  the  acropolis.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  called  Andreis  (*Av- 
8pt(s\  from  Andreus.  the  son  of  Peneus,  who 
emigrated  from  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly  ; to  hare 
been  afterwards  called  Phleyyu  (♦AryiJa),  from 
Phlegyas,  a son  of  Ares  and  Chryse  ; and  to  have 
finally  obtained  its  later  name  from  Orchoineniis, 
son  of  Zeus  or  Eteocles  and  the  Danaid  Hesione, 
and  father  of  Minyas.  This  Orchomenus  was  re- 
garded as  the  real  founder  of  the  Minyean  empire, 
which  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  W.  of  Boeotia.  The  cities  of 
Coronet,  Ilaliartus,  Lebed  ea,  and  Chaeronea  were 
subject  to  it ; and  even  Thebes  at  one  time  was 
compelled  to  pay  it  tribute.  It  lost,  however, 
much  of  its  power  after  its  capture  by  Hercules, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it  still  ap- 
pears as  a powerful  city.  Sixty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Boeotians  ; its 
empire  was  completely  destroyed  ; and  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  league.  All  this  belongs 
to  the  mythical  period.  In  the  historical  age  it 
continued  to  exist  as  an  independent  town  tilt 
n.  c.  367,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Thebans,  and  its  inhabitants  murdered  or  sold  as 
slaves.  In  order  to  weaken  Thebes,  it  was  rebuilt 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians,  but  was  soon 
destroyed  again  by  the  Thebans  ; and  although  it 
was  again  restored  by  Philip  in  338,  it  never  re- 
covered its  former  prosperity ; and  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  was  in  ruins.  The  most  celebrated  building 
in  Orchomenos  was  the  so-called  treasury  of  Minyas, 
but  which,  like  the  similar  monument  at  Mycenae, 
was  more  probably  a family-vault  of  the  ancient 
heroes  of  the  place.  It  was  a circulnr  vault  of 
massive  masonry  embedded  in  the  hill,  with  an 
arched  roof,  and  had  a side  door  of  entrance.  The 
remains  of  this  building  are  extant ; and  its  form 
may  still  be  traced,  though  the  whole  of  the  stone- 
work of  the  vault  has  disappeared.  Orchomenos 
possessed  a very  ancient  temple  of  the  Charites  or 
Graces  ; and  here  was  celebrated  in  the  most  ancient 
times  a musical  festival,  which  was  frequented  by 
poets  and  singers  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  There  was  a temple  of  Hercules  7 stadia 
N.  of  the  town,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Meins. 
Orchomenos  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  great 
victory  which  Sulla  gained  in  its  neighbourhood 
over  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridatcs,  86.— 
2.  ( Kalpaki ),  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadia,  mentioned 
by  Homer  with  the  epithet  vokvpri\o$t  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Minyean  Orchomenus,  is  said  to 
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have  been  founded  by  Orchomenus,  ton  of  Lycaon. 
It  wn»  situated  on  n hill  N.W.  of  Mantinea,  and 
its  territory  included  the  towns  of  Methydrium, 
Theisoa,  Teuthis,  and  the  Tripoli*.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  Orchomenus  sided  with  Sparta,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians.  After  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  the  Orchomenians  did  not  join  the  Arcadian 
confederacy  in  consequence  of  it*  hatred  against 
Mantinca.  In  the  contest*  between  the  Achaeans 
and  Aetolians,  it  was  taken  successively  by  Cleo- 
menes  and  Antigonus  Doson  ; but  it  eventually 
became  a member  of  the  Achaean  League.  — 3.  A 
town  on  the  confines  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
and  hence  sometimes  said  to  belong  to  the  former, 
and  sometimes  to  the  latter  country. 

Orcus.  [Hades.] 

Ordetsus  (’Op8ij<r<r6t\  a tributary  of  the  Ister 
(Danube)  in  Scythia,  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
but  which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  modern 
river. 

Ordovlces,  a people  in  the  W.  of  Britain,  oppo- 
site the  island  Mona  (Awo/cwy),  occupying  the  N. 
portion  of  the  modern  Wales. 

OreadoB.  [Nymph  a it.] 

Orestae  ('Opdtrrcu),  a people  in  the  N.  of  Epirus 
on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  inhabiting  the  district 
named  after  them,  Orestis  or  Orestias.  They  were 
originally  independent,  but  were  afterwards  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  monarch*.  They  were  declared 
free  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  they  derived  their  name 
from  Orestes,  who  is  said  to  have  fled  into  this 
country  after  murdering  his  mother,  and  to  have 
there  founded  the  town  of  Argos  Oresticum. 

Orestes  (’O t.  Son  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytaemuestm,  and  brother  of  Chrysothcmis,  Lao- 
dice  (Electm),  and  Iphianassa  (Iphigenia).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Homeric  account,  Agamemnon  on 
his  return  from  Troy  was  murdered  by  Aegisthus 
and  Clvtaemnestra  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  him.  In  the  8th  year  after  his  father's 
murder  Orestes  came  from  Athens  to  Mycenae  and 
slew  the  murderer  of  his  father.  This  simple  story 
of  Orestes  has  been  enlarged  and  embellished  in 
various  ways  by  the  tragic  poets.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  at  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  it  was  intended 
to  despatch  Orestes  also,  but  that  by  means  of 
Electro  he  was  secretly  carried  to  Strophius,  king 
in  Phocia,  who  wns  married  to  Anaxihia,  the  sister 
of  Agamemnon.  According  to  some,  Orestes  was 
saved  by  his  nurse,  who  allowed  Aegisthus  to  kill 
her  own  child,  supposing  it  to  lie  Orestes.  In  the 
bouse  of  Strophius,  Orestes  grew  up  with  the  king's 
son  Pylades,  with  whom  he  had  formed  that  dose 
and  intimate  friendship  which  has  become  pro- 
verbial. Being  frequently  reminded  by  messengers 
from  Electro  of  the  necessity  of  avenging  his  father’s 
death,  he  consulted  the  orocle  of  Delphi,  which 
strengthened  him  in  his  plan.  He  therefore  re- 

ired  in  secret  to  Argos.  Here  he  pretended  to 
a messenger  of  Strophius,  who  had  come  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  Orestes,  and  brought  the  ashes 
of  the  deceased.  After  visiting  his  father’s  tomb, 
and  sacrificing  upon  it  a lock  of  his  hair,  he  made 
himself  known  to  his  sister  Electro,  and  soon  after- 
wards slew  both  Aegisthus  and  Clytacmnestm  in 
the  palace.  Immediately  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother  he  was  seized  with  madness.  He  now  fled 
from  land  to  land,  pursued  by  the  Erinnves  of  his 
mother.  At  length  by  Apollo's  advice,  he  took 
refuge  with  Athena  at  Athens.  The  goddess  af- 
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forded  him  protection,  and  appointed  the  court  of 
the  Areopagus  to  decide  his  fate.  The  Erinnycs 
brought  forward  their  accusation,  and  Orestes  made 
the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  his  excuse. 
When  the  court  voted,  and  was  equally  divided, 
Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the  command  of  Athena. 
According  to  another  modification  of  the  legend, 
Orestes  consulted  Apollo  how  he  could  be  delivered 
from  his  madness  and  incessant  wandering.  Tho 
god  advised  him  to  go  to  Tnuris  in  Scythia,  and 
to  fetch  from  that  country  the  image  of  Artemis, 
which  was  believed  to  have  fallen  there  from  hea- 
ven, and  to  cam'  it  to  Athens.  Orestes  and  Pylades 
accordingly  went  to  Tauris,  where  Thoas  was  king. 
On  their  arrival  they  were  seized  by  the  natives, 
in  order  to  be  sacrificed  to  Artemis,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country.  But  Iphigenia,  the 
priestess  of  Artemis,  was  the  sister  of  Orestes,  and, 
after  recognising  each  other,  all  three  escaped  with 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  After  his  return  to  Pe- 
loponnesus Orestes  took  possession  of  his  father’s 
kingdom  at  Mycenae,  which  had  been  usurped  by 
Aletes  or  Menelaus.  When  Cvlarobes  of  Argos 
died  without  leaving  any  heir,  Orestes  also  became 
king  of  Argo*.  The  Lacedaemonians  likewise  made 
him  their  king  of  their  own  accord,  because  they 
preferred  him,  the  grandson  of  Tyndareus,  to  Nico- 
strntus  and  Megapcnthes,  the  sons  of  Menelaus  by 
a slave.  The  Arcadians  and  Phocians  increased 
his  power  by  allying  themselves  with  him.  He 
married  llermione,  the  daughter  of  Mcnebtus,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Tisamenus.  The  story 
of  his  marriage  with  Hcrmione,  who  had  previously 
been  married  to  Ncoptolemus,  is  related  elsewhere. 
[Hkrmionr;  Neoptolemus.]  He  died  of  the 
bite  of  a snake  in  Arcndia,  and  his  body,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  oracle,  was  afterwards  carried 
from  Tegea  to  Sparta,  and  there  buried.  His  bones 
are  said  to  have  been  found  at  a later  time  in  a 
war  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegea  tans, 
and  to  have  been  conveyed  to  Sparta.— 2.  Regent 
of  Italy  during  the  short  reign  of  his  infant  son 
Romulus  Augustulus,  a.d.  475 — 476.  He  was  bom 
in  Pannonia,  and  served  for  some  years  under  At- 
tila ; after  whose  death  he  rose  to  eminence  at  tho 
Roman  conrt.  Having  been  entrusted  with  tho 
command  of  an  army  by  Julius  Nepos,  he  deposed 
this  em|>eror,  and  placed  his  son  Romulus  Angus- 
tulus  on  tho  throne;  but  in  the  following  year  ho 
was  defeated  by  Odoncer  and  put  to  death.  [Odoa- 
ckr.  ] — 3.  L.  Aurelius  Orestes,  consul  u.c.  1*26, 
received  Sardinia  as  his  province,  where  he  remained 
upwards  of  3 years.  C.  Gracchus  was  quaestor  to 
Orestes  in  Sardinia.— 4.  Cn.  Aufldius  Orestes, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Aurelia  gens,  whence  his 
surname  of  Orestes,  and  was  adopted  by  Cn.  Au- 
fidius,  the  historian,  when  the  latter  was  an  old 
man.  Orestes  was  consul,  71. 

Oresteum,  Orestheum,  or  Oresthaslum  (’Op*- 
trrcior,  ’O piadttov,  * Optffdaunov ).  a town  in  the  S- 
of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  not  iar  from 
Megalopolis. 

Orestias.  L The  country  of  the  Orestae. 
[Orestae.]— 2.  A name  frequently  given  by  the 
; Byzantine  writers  to  Hadrianopolis  in  Thrace. 

Ore  still  a,  Aurelia.  [Aurelia.] 

Oretani,  a powerful  people  in  the  S.W.  of  His- 
pania  Tnrraconensis.  bounded  on  the  S.  by  Baetica, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Carpetani,  on  the  W.  by  Lusita- 
nia, and  on  the  E.  by  the  Bastetani  ; their  territory 
[ corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Granada , tho 
K K 3 
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whole  of  La  Mancha, , and  the  western  part  of 

Murcia.  Their  chief  town  was  Caktulo. 

Oreus  (’Xty«ds : a town  in  the  N.  of 

Euboea,  on  the  river  Callas,  at  the  foot  of  th« 
mountain  Telethrium,  and  in  the  district  Hes- 
tiaeotis,  was  itself  originally  called  Hcstiaca  or  His- 
tiaca.  After  the  Persian  wars  Oreus,  with  the 
rest  of  Euboea,  became  subject  to  the  Athenians  ; 
but  on  the  revolt  of  the  island,  in  b.  c.  445,  Oreus 
was  taken  by  Pericles,  its  inhabitants  expelled, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  2000  Athenians.  The 
site  of  OreuB  made  it  an  important  place,  and  its 
name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Grecian  wars  down 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Achaean  league. 

OrgetSrix,  the  noblest  and  richest  among  the 
Helvetii,  formed  a conspiracy  to  obtain  the  royal 
power  B.c.  61,  and  persuaded  his  countrymen  to 
emigrate  from  their  own  country.  Two  years  were 
devoted  to  makiug  the  necessary  preparations ; but 
the  real  designs  of  Orgetorix  having  meantime 
transpired,  and  the  Helvetii  having  attempted  to 
bring  him  to  trial,  he  suddenly  died,  probably,  as 
was  suspected,  by  his  own  hands. 

Oribasius  (’Opttidatos  or  ’Opi&urmj),  an  emi- 
nent Greek  medical  writer,  bom  about  a.  d.  325, 
either  at  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or  at  Pergamus  in  Mvsia. 
He  early  acquired  a great  professional  reputation. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  several  years 
before  Julian's  accession  to  the  throne.  He  was 
almost  the  only  person  to  whom  Julian  imparted 
the  secret  of  his  apostasy  from  Christianity.  He 
accompanied  Julian  in  his  expedition  against  Persia, 
and  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  363. 
The  succeeding  emperors,  Valentinian  and  V&lcns, 
confiscated  the  property  of  Oribasius  and  banished 
him.  He  was  afterwards  recalled  from  exile,  and 
was  alive  at  least  as  late  as  395.  Of  the  personal 
character  of  Oribasius  we  know  little  or  nothing, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  much  attached  to  pa- 
ganism and  to  the  heathen  philosophy.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Eunapius,  who  praises  him 
very  highly,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  life.  We 
possess  at  present  3 works  of  Oribasius : 1 . Col- 
lecia  Mcdicinalia  (Jovcryuryal  Torpixof),  or  some- 
times IfrbdumccontabiUos  (‘ES6o/XTjicoi'TdU>i$Aos)> 
which  was  compiled  at  the  command  of  Julian, 
when  Oribasius  was  still  a young  man.  It  contains 
but  little  original  matter,  but  is  very  valuable  on 
account  of  tho  numerous  extract*  from  writers  whose 
works  ore  no  longer  extant  More  than  half  of 
this  work  is  now  lost,  and  what  remains  is  in  some 
confusion.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of  the 
work.  2.  An  abridgment  (2woijns)  of  the  former 
work,  in  9 books.  It  was  written  30  years  after 
the  former.  3.  Enporista  or  De  fiicile  PanJnlibus 
( ZlnripitTra ),  in  4 books.  Both  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding work  were  intended  as  manuals  of  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

Oricum  or  OlictLB  (* ilpitcovy  *{lputos : ’f Ipinios : 
Ericho ),  an  important  Greek  town  on  the  coast  of 
Illyria,  near  the  Ceraunian  mountains  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Epirus.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  the  Eubocans,  who  were  cast  here  by  a 
storm  on  their  return  from  Troy  ; but,  according  to 
another  legend,  it  was  a Colchian  colony.  The 
town  w'as  strongly  fortified,  but  its  harbour  was 
not  very  secure.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  Herodes  Atticus.  The  turpen- 
tine tree  ( tercbinlJius ) grew  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Oreus. 
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Origenes  (*Qpty£vtts),  usually  called  Origan, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  1 86.  He 
received  a careful  education  from  bis  father,  Leo- 
nides, who  was  a devout  Christian ; and  he  subse- 
quently became  a pupil  of  Clement  of  Alexandria. 
His  father  haring  been  put  to  death  in  tbe  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians  in  the  10th  year  of  Scverus 
(202),  Origen  was  reduced  to  destitution ; where- 
upon he  became  a teacher  of  grammar,  and  soon 
acquired  a great  reputation.  At  the  same  time  he 
gave  instruction  in  Christianity  to  several  of  the 
heathen  ; and  though  only  in  his  18th  year,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Catechist,  which  was 
vacant  through  the  dispersion  of  the  clergy  conse- 
quent on  the  persecution.  The  young  teacher 
showed  a seal  and  self-denial  beyond  his  years. 
Deeming  his  profession  as  teacher  of  grammar  in- 
consistent with  his  sacred  work,  he  gave  it  up  ; 
and  be  lived  on  the  merest  pittance.  His  food  and 
his  periods  of  sleep  were  restricted  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits ; and  he  performed  a strange  act  of  self- 
mutilation,  in  obedience  to  w'hat  he  regarded  as  the 
recommendation  of  Christ  (Matth.  xix.  12.)  At  a 
later  time  however  he  repudiated  this  literal  under- 
standing of  our  Lord's  words.  About  211  or  212 
Origen  visited  Rome,  where  he  made  however  a very 
short  stay.  On  his  return  to  Alexandria  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  his  duties  as  Catechist,  and  to 
pursue  his  biblical  studies.  About  21 6 be  paid  a 
visit  to  Caesarea  in  Palestine,  and  about  230  he  tra- 
velled into  Greece.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  .Alex- 
andria, he  had  to  encounter  the  open  enmity  of 
Demetrius,  the  bishop  of  the  city.  He  was  first 
deprived  of  his  office  of  Catechist,  and  was  compelled 
to  leave  Alexandria ; and  Demetrus  afterwards 
procured  his  degradation  from  the  priesthood  and  his 
excommunication.  The  charges  brought  against  him 
are  not  specified  ; but  his  unpopularity  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  the  obnoxious  character  of  some  of 
his  opinions,  and  was  increased  by  tbe  circumstance 
that  even  in  his  lifetime  bis  writings  were  seriously 
corrupted.  Origen  withdrew  to  Caesarea  in  Pales- 
tine, where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness. Among  his  pupils  at  this  place  was  Gregory 
Thauraaturgus,  who  afterwards  became  bis  pane- 
gyrist In  235  Origen  fled  from  Caesarea  in 
Palestine,  and  rook  refuge  at  Caesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia, where  he  remained  concealed  2 years.  It 
was  subsequent  to  this  that  he  undertook  a 2nd 
journey  into  Greece,  the  date  of  which  is  doubtful 
In  the  Decian  persecution  (‘249 — 251),  Origen  was 
put  to  the  torture  ; but  though  his  life  was  spared, 
the  sufferings  which  he  underwent  hastened  his 
end.  He  died  in  253  or  254,  in  his  69th  year  at 
Tyre,  in  which  city  he  was  buried. — The  following 
are  the  most  important  of  Origen's  works:  1.  Tbe 
fTejroploy  which  consisted  of  6 copies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  ranged  in  parallel  columns.  The  1st 
column  contained  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew 
characters,  the  2nd  the  same  text  in  Greek  cha- 
racters. the  3rd  the  version  of  Aquila,  the  4th 
that  of  Syromachus,  the  5th  the  Septuagint,  the 
6th  the  version  of  Theodution.  Beside  the  com- 
pilation and  arrangement  of  these  versions,  Origen 
added  marginal  notes,  containing,  among  other 
things,  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  names.  Only 
fragments  of  this  valuable  work  are  extant;  tbe 
best  edition  of  which  is  by  Montfaucon,  Paris,  1714. 
2.  Ejrgctical  works,  which  comprehend  3 classes : 
(1.)  7'omi,  which  Jerome  renders  Volnnuna,  coo- 
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taining  ample  commentaries,  in  which  he  gave  full 
scope  to  hia  intellect.  (2.)  HrJudia,  brief  notea  on 
detached  passages.  (3.)  Uomiliae , popular  expo- 
sitions, chiefly  delivered  at  Caesarea.  In  his  various 
expositions  Origen  sought  to  extract  from  the 
Sacrvd  Writings  their  historical,  mystical  or  pro- 
phetical, and  moral  significance.  11  is  desire  of 
folding  continually  a mystical  sense  led  him  fre- 
quently into  the  neglect  of  the  historical  sense,  and 
even  into  the  denial  of  its  truth.  This  capital  fault 
has  at  all  times  furnished  ground  for  depreciating 
his  labours,  and  has  no  doubt  materially  diminished 
their  value : it  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  his  denial  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Sacred 
Writings  is  more  than  occasional,  or  that  it  has 
been  carried  out  to  the  full  extent  which  some  of 
his  accusers  have  charged  upon  him.  3.  De  Prin- 
cijni $ <n«pl  &pxw).  This  work  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  attack  with  Origen's  enemies,  and  the  source 
from  which  they  derived  their  chief  evidence  of  his 
various  alleged  heresies.  It  was  divided  into  4 
books.  Of  this  work  some  important  fragments  are 
extant ; and  the  Latin  version  of  Ruflnus  has 
come  down  to  us  entire ; but  Rufinus  took  great 
liberties  with  the  original,  and  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  his  version  is  denounced  in  the  strongest 
terms  by  Jerome.  4.  Exkortatio  ad  Afar/yrium 
(E  it  yaprvpiov  -wporptirriKbs  AJ70S),  or  De  Mat - 
tyria  {Utp\  yapruplov ),  written  during  the  perse- 
cution under  the  emperor  Maximin  (‘236-— 238), 
and  still  extant  6.  Contra  Celtum  Libri  VIII. 
(Korrd  K«A<rou  rifioi  tj'),  still  extant  In  this 
important  work  Origen  defends  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity against  the  attacks  of  Celsus.  [CILSV&]  — 
There  is  a valuable  work  entitled  Phi/ocalia 
AoaaAfa),  which  is  a compilation  by  Basil  of  Cae- 
sarea and  his  friend  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  made 
almost  exclusively  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  of 
which  many  important  fragments  have  been  thus 
preserved.  Few  writers  have  exercised  greater 
influence  by  the  force  of  their  intellect  and  the 
variety  of  their  attainments  than  Origen,  or  have 
been  the  occasion  of  longer  and  more  acrimonious 
disputes.  Of  his  more  distinctive  tenets,  several 
had  refeience  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  to  the 
subject  of  the  incarnation,  and  to  the  pre-existence 
of  Christ's  human  seal,  which,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
existence of  other  human  souls,  he  affirmed.  He 
was  charged  also  with  holding  the  corporeity  of 
angels,  and  with  other  errors  as  to  angels  and 
daemons.  He  held  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  and  ascribed  to  man  a nature  less  corrupt  and 
depraved  than  was  consistent  with  orthodox  views 
of  the  operation  of  divine  grnce.  He  held  the  doc- 
trine of  the  universal  restoration  of  the  guilty, 
conceiving  that  the  devil  alone  would  suffer  eternal 
punishment.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Deinrue,  Paris,  1733 — 1752,  4 vols.  fa 

Oringis  0.*  Oningis,  probably  the  same  place  as 
Aurinx,  a wealthy  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  with 
silver  mines,  near  Munda. 

Orion  (*OgtW),  son  of  Hyrieus,  of  Hyria,  in 
Boeotia,  a handsome  giant  and  hunter,  said  to  have 
been  called  by  the  Boeotians  Candaon.  Once  he 
came  to  Chios  (Ophiusa),  and  fell  in  love  with 
Aero,  or  Merope,  the  daughter  of  Oenopion,  by  the 
nymph  Hclice.  He  cleared  the  island  from  wild 
beasts,  and  brought  the  spoils  of  the  chase  ns  pre- 
sents to  his  beloved  ; but  as  Oenopion  constantly 
deferred  the  marriage,  Orion  once  when  intoxicated 
offered  violence  to  the  maiden.  Oenopion  now 
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implored  the  assistance  of  Dionysus,  who  caused 
Orion  to  be  thrown  into  a deep  sleep  by  satyrs,  in 
which  state  Oenopion  deprived  him  of  his  sight- 
Being  informed  by  an  oracle  that  lie  should  recover 
his  sight,  if  he  would  go  towards  the  east  and  ex- 
pose his  eye-halls  to  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun, 
Orion  followed  the  sound  of  a Cyclops'  hammer, 
went  to  Lemnos,  where  Hephaestus  gave  to  him 
Cedalion  as  his  guide.  Having  recovered  his  sight, 
Orion  returned  to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  on 
Oenopion  ; but  as  the  latter  had  been  concealed  by 
his  friends,  Orion  was  unable  to  find  him,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Crete,  where  he  lived  ns  a hunter 
with  Artemis.  The  cause  of  his  death,  which  took 
place  either  in  Crete  or  Chios,  is  differently  Btated. 
According  to  some,  Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  Orion 
for  his  beauty,  carried  him  off,  but  as  the  gods 
were  angry  at  this,  Artemis  killed  him  with  an 
arrow  in  Ortygia.  According  to  others,  he  was 
beloved  by  Artemis,  and  Apollo,  indignant  at  his 
sister’s  affection  for  him,  asserted  that  she  was  un- 
able to  hit  with  her  arrow  a distant  point  which 
he  showed  her  in  the  sea.  She  thereupon  took  aim, 
and  hit  it,  but  the  point  was  the  head  of  Orion, 
who  had  been  swimming  in  the  sea.  A third  ac- 
count, which  Horace  follows  ( Carrn . ii.  4.  72), 
states  that  he  attempted  to  violate  Artemis  (Duuia), 
and  was  killed  by  the  goddess  with  one  of  her 
arrows.  A fourth  account,  lastly,  states  that  he 
boosted  he  would  conquer  every  animal,  and  would 
clear  the  earth  from  all  wild  beasts  ; but  the  earth 
sent  forth  a scorpion  which  destroyed  him.  Aescu- 
lapius attempted  to  recall  him  to  life,  but  was  slain 
by  Zens  with  a flash  of  lightning.  The  accounts 
of  his  parentage  and  birth-place  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent writers,  for  some  call  him  a son  of  Poseidon 
and  Euryale,  and  others  say  that  he  was  born  of 
the  earth,  or  a son  of  Oenopion.  He  is  further 
called  a Theban,  or  Tanagmean,  but  probably  lo- 
calise Hyria,  his  native  place,  sometimes  belonged 
to  Tanagra,  and  sometimes  to  Thebes.  After  his 
death,  Orion  was  placed  among  the  stars  where  he 
appears  as  a giant  with  a girdle,  sword,  a lion's 
skin  and  a club.  The  constellation  of  Orion  set  at 
the  commencement  of  November,  at  which  time 
storms  and  rain  were  frequent ; hence  he  is  often 
called  imhri/rr,  nimbomt,  or  aquonu. 

Orion  and  Orus  and  TX1  por),  names  of 

several  ancient  grammarians,  who  are  frequently 
confounded  with  each  other.  It  appears,  however, 
that  we  may  distinguish  3 writers  of  these  names. 
1.  Orion,  a Theban  grammarian,  who  taught  at 
Caesarea,  in  the  5th  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
the  author  of  a lexicon,  still  extant,  published  by 
Stunt,  Lips.  1820.— 2.  Orus,  of  Miletus,  a gram- 
marian, lived  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  works  mentioned  by  Suidas. 
— 3.  OrtLS,  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Constantinople  not  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ 

Orippo,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  road 
between  Gadet  and  Hispalis. 

Oritae,  Horitae,  or  Orae  ('fipcfrcu,  THpai),  a 
people  of  Gcdrosia,  who  inhabited  a district  on 
the  coast  nearly  200  miles  long,  abounding  in 
wine,  corn,  rice,  and  palm-trees,  the  modern  Urboo 
on  the  coast  of  Beloocliistan.  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  assert  that  they  were  of  Indian  origin, 
while  others  say  that,  though  they  resembled  the 
Indians  m man}*  of  their  customs,  they  spoke  a 
different  language. 
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Orithyia  (*Opf/0i/ia),  daughter  of  Erechtheus, 
king  of  Athens,  and  Praxithea.  Once  as  she  had 
strayed  beyond  the  river  Ilissus  she  was  seized  by 
Boreas,  and  carried  off  to  Thrace,  where  she  bore 
to  Boreas  Cleopatra,  Chione,  Zetes,  and  Calais. 

Ormenus  (‘’Opn^os^aonof  Ccrcaphus,  grandson 
of  Aeolus  and  father  of  Amyntor,  was  believed  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Ormenium,  in  Thessaly. 
From  him  Amyntor  is  sometimes  called  Ormenides, 
and  Astydamia,  bis  grand-daughter,  Ortnenis. 

Orneae  ('O pvtal:  ’Oprednjr),  an  ancient  town 
of  Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of 
Phlius,  and  120  stadia  from  Argos.  It  was  origi- 
rally  independent  of  Argos,  but  was  subdued  by 
the  Argives  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  a 415. 

Orneus  ( ’O prtvs),  son  of  Erechtheus,  father  of 
Peteua,  and  grandfather  of  Mcnestheus  ; from  him 
the  town  of  Orneae  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name. 

Oro&nda  ('O piavia:  *OpoavZtvs%  or  -uedt,  Oro- 
audensis),  a mountain  city  of  Pisidia,  S.  E.  of 
Antiochia,  from  which  the  “Oroandicus  tractus" 
obtained  its  name. 

Oroatis  (’O podnt : Tali)%  the  largest  of  the 
minor  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Persian  Gulf, 
formed  the  boundary  between  Susiana  and  Persis. 

Orfcblae  (’Opo&ou),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Eu- 
boea, not  far  from  Aegne,  with  an  oracle  of  Apollo. 

Ordde3  {'OpciZrjs),  the  name  of  2 kings  of  Par- 
thia.  [Aupacks  XIV.,  XV1I.J 

Oroetes  (’O/kuttjv),  a Persian,  was  made  satrap 
of  Sardis  by  Cyrus,  which  government  he  retained 
under  Cambyscs.  In  b.  c.  522,  he  decoyed  Poly- 
eratks  into  his  power  by  specious  promises,  and 
put  him  to  death.  But  being  suspected  of  aiming 
at  the  establishment  of  an  independent  sovereignty, 
he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  order  of  Darius. 

Oronte8  (*Op6rTT}t).  1.  (Nahr-el-Asy),  the 
.argest  river  of  Syria,  has  2 chief  sources  in  Coe-  ( 
esyria,  the  one  in  the  Antilibanus,  the  other  fur-  i 
thcr  N.  in  the  Libantts  ; flows  N.  E.  into  a lake  j 
S.  of  Emesa,  and  thence  N.  past  Epiphania  and 
Apamea,  till  near  Antioch,  where  it  suddenly 
sweeps  round  to  the  S.  W.  and  falls  into  the  sea 
at  the  foot  of  M.  Picria.  According  to  tradition 
its  earlier  name  was  Typhon  (Tvpdv),  and  it  xvas 
called  Orontes  from  the  person  who  first  built  a 
bridge  over  it.  — 2.  A mountain  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Caspian,  between  Parthia  and  Hyrcania.— 
3.  A people  of  Assyria,  E.  of  Gaugamela. 

Oropus  ('CLpunrds : ‘IlpcZwos : Oropo ),  a town  on 
the  eastern  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and  Attica,  near 
the  Euripus,  originally  belonged  to  the  Boeotians, 
but  was  at  an  early  time  seized  by  the  Athenians, 
and  was  long  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
2 peoples.  At  length,  after  being  taken  nnd  re- 
taken several  times,  it  remained  permanently  in 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  and  is  always  reckoned 
by  later  writers  as  a town  of  Attica.  Its  seaport 
was  Delphinium  at  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus,  about 

mile  from  the  town. 

Orosius.  PauluB,  a Spanish  presbyter,  a native 
of  Tarrag  ma,  flourished  under  Arcadius  and  Hono- 
rius.  Having  conceived  a warm  admiration  for 
St.  Augustine,  he  passed  over  into  Africa  about 
a.  0.413.  After  remaining  in  Africa  about  2 
years,  Augustine  sent  him  into  Syria,  to  counteract 
the  influence  of  Pelagius,  who  had  resided  for 
some  years  in  Palestine.  Orosius  found  a warm 
friend  in  Jerome,  but  was  unable  to  procure  the 
condemnation  of  Pelagius,  and  was  himself  anathe- 
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matized  by  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when  he 
brought  a formal  charge  against  Pelagius.  Orosius 
subsequently  returned  to  Africa,  and  there,  it  is 
believed,  died,  but  at  what  period  is  not  known. 
The  following  works  by  Orosius  are  still  extant. 
1.  Hutoriarum  adversus  Paganot  Libri  VI 1 \ 
dedicated  to  St.  Augustine,  at  whose  suggestion 
the  task  was  undertaken.  The  pagans  having 
been  accustomed  to  complain  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  empire  must  be  ascribed  to  the  wroth  of 
the  ancient  deities,  whose  worship  had  been  aban- 
doned, Orosius,  upon  his  return  from  Palestine, 
composed  this  history  to  demonstrate  that  from  the 
earliest  epoch  the  world  had  been  the  scene  of 
calamities  as  great  as  the  Roman  empire  was  then 
suffering.  The  work,  which  extends  from  the 
Creation  down  to  a.  d.  41 7,  is, with  exception  of  the 
concluding  portion,  extracted  from  Justin,  Eutro- 
pius,  and  inferior  second-hand  authorities.  Edited 
by  Havercamp,  Lug.  Bat.  1738.  2.  Liber  Apolo- 

geticus  de  Arbilrii  Libertat e,  written  in  Palestine, 
a. d.  415,  nppended  to  the  edition  of  the  History 
by  Havercamp.  3.  Commontiorium  ad  A ugutti- 
»«/w,  the  earliest  of  the  works  of  Orosius,  composed 
soon  after  his  first  arrival  in  Africa. 

Orospeda  or  Ortospeda  ( Sierra  del  Mundo\  the 
highest  range  of  mountains  in  the  centre  of  Spain, 
began  in  tho  centre  of  Mt.  Idubeda,  ran  first  \V. 
nnd  then  S.,  and  terminated  near  Calpe  at  the 
Fretum  Herculeum.  It  contained  several  silver 
mines,  whence  the  part  in  which  the  Bactis 
rises  was  called  Mt  Argentarius  or  tho  Silver 
Mountain. 

Orpheus  (’O p4*vs\  a mythical  personage,  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  early  poets,  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Ilomer.' 
His  name  docs  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  or  II  e- 
siodic  poems  ; but  it  already  had  attained  to  great 
celebrity  in  the  lyric  period.  There  were  numerous 
legends  about  Orpheus,  but  the  common  story  ran 
as  follows.  Orpheus,  the  son  of  Oeagrus  and  Cal- 
liope, lived  in  Thrace  at  the  period  of  the  Argonauts, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  their  expedition.  Pre- 
sented with  the  lyre  by  Apollo,  and  instructed  by 
the  Muses  in  its  use,  he  enchanted  with  its  music 
not  only  the  wild  beasts,  but  the  trees  and  rocks 
upon  Olympus,  so  that  they  moved  from  their  places 
to  follow  the  sound  of  his  golden  harp.  The  power 
of  his  music  caused  the  Argonauts  to  Beek  his  aid, 
which  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  their 
expedition : at  the  sound  of  his  lyre  the  Argo 
glided  down  into  the  sea  ; the  Argonauts  tore 
themselves  away  from  the  pleasures  of  I^mnos  ; 
the  Svmplegadae,  or  moving  rocks,  which  threatened 
to  crush  the  ship  between  them,  were  fixed  in  their 
places  ; and  the  Colchian  dragon,  which  guarded 
the  golden  fleece,  was  lulled  to  sleep : other  legi  ndt 
of  the  same  kind  rnay  be  read  in  the  Argonauticc i, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Orpheus.  After  his 
return  from  the  Argonautic  expedition  he  took  up 
his  abode  in  a cave  in  Thrace,  and  employed  him- 
self in  the  civilisation  of  its  wild  inhabitants.  There 
is  also  a legend  of  his  having  visited  Egypt.  The 
legends  respecting  the  loss  and  recovery  of  his 
wife,  and  his  own  death,  are  very  various.  His 
wife  was  a nymph*  named  Agriope  or  F.urydice. 
In  the  older  accounts  the  cause  of  her  death  is  not 
referred  to.  The  legend  followed  in  the  well  known 
passages  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  which  ascribes  the 
death  of  Eurydice  to  the  bite  of  a serpent,  is  no 
doubt  of  high  antiquity ; but  the  introduction  of 
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Aristaeus  into  the  legend  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
writer  older  than  Virgil  himself.  He  followed  his 
lost  wife  into  the  abodes  of  Hades,  where  the 
charms  of  his  lyre  suspended  the  torments  of  the 
damned,  and  won  back  his  wife  from  the  most 
inexorable  of  all  deities  ; but  his  prayer  was  only 
granted  upon  this  condition,  that  he  should  not 
look  back  upon  his  restored  wife,  till  they  had 
arrived  in  the  upper  world : at  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  about  to  pass  the  fatal  bounds,  the 
anxiety  of  love  overcame  the  poet  ; he  looked 
round  to  see  that  Eurydice  was  following  him  ; 
and  he  beheld  her  caught  back  into  the  infernal 
regions.  His  grief  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice  led  him 
to  treat  with  contempt  the  Thracian  women,  who 
in  revenge  tore  him  to  pieces  tinder  the  excitement 
of  their  Bacchanalian  orgies.  After  his  death,  the 
Muses  collected  the  fragments  of  his  body,  and 
buried  them  at  Libethra  at  the  foot  of  Olympus, 
where  the  nightingale  sang  sweetly  over  his  grave. 
His  head  was  thrown  into  the  Hebrus,  down  which 
it  rolled  to  the  sea,  and  was  borne  across  to  Lesbos, 
where  the  grave  in  which  it  was  interred  was  shown 
at  Antissa.  His  lyre  was  also  said  to  have  been 
carried  to  Lesbos  ; and  both  traditions  are  simply 
poetical  expressions  of  the  historical  fnct  that  Les- 
bos was  the  first  great  scat  of  the  music  of  the  lyre : 
indeed  Antissa  itself  was  the  birth-place  of  Ter- 
pander,  the  earliest  historical  musician.  The  astro- 
nomers taught  that  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  was  placed 
by  Zeus  among  the  stars,  at  the  intercession  of 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  In  these  legends  there 
are  some  points  which  are  sufficiently  clear.  The 
invention  of  music,  in  connection  with  the  services 
of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  its  fifst  great  application 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  which  Orpheus  is  there- 
fore said  to  have  introduced,  its  power  over  the 
passions,  and  the  importance  which  the  Greeks 
attached  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  as  intimately 
allied  with  the  very  existence  of  all  social  order, 
— are  probably  the  chief  elementary  ideas  of  the 
whole  legend.  But  then  comes  in  one  of  the  dark 
features  of  the  Greek  religion,  in  which  the  gods 
envy  the  advancement  of  man  in  knowledge  and 
civilisation,  and  severely  punish  any  one  who 
transgresses  the  bounds  assigned  to  humanity.  In 
a later  age,  the  conflict  was  no  longer  viewed  as 
between  the  gods  and  man,  but  between  the 
worshippers  of  different  divinities  ; and  especially 
between  Apollo,  the  symbol  of  pure  intellect, 
and  Dionysus,  the  deity  of  the  senses  ; hence 
Orpheus,  the  servant  of  Apollo,  falls  a victim  to 
the  jealousy  of  Dionysus,  and  the  fury  of  his  wor- 
shippers.— Orphic  Societies  and  Mysteries.  About 
the  time  of  the  first  development  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy, societies  were  formed,  consisting  of  persons 
called  the  follotccrs  of  Orphcut  ( ol  ’OpQixol)*  who, 
under  the  pretended  guidance  of  Orpheus,  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus.  They  per- 
formed the  rites  of  a mystical  worship,  but  instead 
of  confining  their  notions  to  the  initiated,  they 
published  them  to  others,  and  committed  them  to 
literary  works.  The  Dionysus,  to  whose  worship 
the  Orphic  rites  were  annexed,  was  Dionysus  Za- 
greus,  closely  connected  with  Demeter  and  Cora 
(Persephone).  The  Orphic  legends  and  poems 
related  in  great  part  to  this  Dionysus,  who  was 
combined,  as  an  infernal  deity,  with  Hades  ; and 
upon  whom  the  Orphic  theologers  founded  their 
hopes  of  the  purification  and  ultimate  immortality 
of  the  soul.  But  their  mode  of  celebrating  this 
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worship  was  very  different  from  the  popular  rites 
nf  Bacchus.  The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus 
did  not  indulge  in  unrestrained  pleasure  and 
frantic  enthusiasm,  but  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic 
purity  of  life  and  manners.  All  this  part  of  the 
mythology  of  Orpheus,  which  connects  him  with 
Dionysus,  must  bo  considered  as  a later  invention, 
quite  irreconcilable  with  the  original  legend,  in 
which  he  is  the  servant  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  : 
but  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  explain  the  transition. 

— Many  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus  were  current 
ns  early  as  the  time  of  the  Pisistratids  [Onoma- 
criti's ].  They  are  often  quoted  by  Plato,  and 
the  allusions  to  them  in  later  writers  are  very  fre- 
quent. The  extant  poems,  which  bear  the  nnme 
of  Orpheus,  are  the  forgeries  of  Christian  gram- 
marians and  philosophers  of  the  Alexandrian  school ; 
but  among  the  fragments,  which  form  a part  of  the 
collection,  are  some  genuine  remains  of  that  Orphic 
poetry  which  was  known  to  Plato,  and  which  must 
he  assigned  to  the  period  of  Onomacritus,  or  perhaps 
a little  earlier.  The  Orphic  literature,  which  in 
this  sense  may  be  called  genuine,  teems  to  have 
included  Hymns,  a Theogony,  Oracle »,  &c.  The 
apocryphal  productions  which  have  come  down  to 
us  are,  1.  Argonautica*  an  epic  poem  in  1384 
hexameters,  giving  an  account  of  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.  2.  Hymns*  87  or  88  in  num- 
ber, in  hexameters,  evidently  the  productions  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  school.  3.  Lithica  (AiBixa)*  treats 
of  properties  of  stones,  both  precious  and  common, 
and  their  uses  in  divination.  4.  Fragments, 
chiefly  of  the  Theogony,  It  is  in  this  class  that 
we  find  the  genuine  remains  of  the  literature  of 
the  early  Orphic  theology,  but  intermingled  with 
others  of  a much  later  date.  The  best  edition  is 
by  Hermann,  Lips.  1805. 

Orthla,  ('0 p6iat  'Op0ts,  or  ’OpQtaaia),  a surname 
of  the  Artemis  who  is  also  called  Iphigenia  or 
Lygodesma,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  the  moon.  Her  worship  was  probably  brought 
to  Sparta  from  Lemnos.  It  was  at  the  altar  of 
Artemis  Orthia  that  Spartan  boys  had  to  undergo 
the  flogging,  called  d ia  mas  t i go  sis . 

Orthosia  (’Opduxria).  1.  A city  of  C&ria,  on  the 
Maeander,  with  a mountain  of  the  same  nnme, 
where  the  Rhodians  defeated  the  Cnrians,  u.  c.  167. 

— 2.  A city  of  Phoenice,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Eleuthcrus,  and  12  Roman  miles  from  Tripolis. 

Orthrua  ( 'OpQpos ),  the  two-headed  dog  of  Gery- 
ones,  who  was  begotten  by  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
and  was  slain  by  Hercules.  [See  p.  309,  b.j 

Ortospana  ur  -tun  (’Oprifrxava : Cabal?)*  a 
considerable  city  of  the  Paropamisadae,  at  the 
sources  of  a W.  tributary  of  the  river  Coes,  and 
at  the  junction  of  3 roads,  one  leading  N.  into 
Bactria,  and  the  others  S.  and  E.  into  India.  It 
was  also  called  Car  urn  or  Cabura. 

Ortygla  (’Oprvyla).  L The  ancient  name  of 
Delos.  Since  Artemis  (Diana)  and  Apollo  were 
bom  at  Delos,  the  poets  sometimes  call  the  goddess 
Orlygia , and  give  the  name  of  Orlygiae  bo  vet  to  the 
oxen  of  Apollo.  The  ancients  connected  the  name 
with  Oriyjr  (T) pru()  a quail.  [See  p.  379,  a.] 

— 2.  An  island  near  Syracuse.  [SyracusabJ.— 
3.  A grove  near  Ephesus,  in  which  the  Ephesians 
pretended  that  Apollo  and  Artemis  were  born. 
Hence  Propertius  calls  the  Cayster,  which  flowed 
near  Ephesus  Ortygius  Cay  tier. 

Orus.  [Horuh  ; Orion.] 

Osca.  1.  {Iluetca  in  Arragonia),  on  important 
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town  of  the  Uergctes  and  a Roman  colony  in  His- 
paiiii  Ta.  mconensis,  on  the  road  from  Tarraco  to 
llerdn,  with  silver  mines ; whence  Livy  speaks  of 
argentum  Oscicnse , though  these  words  may  perhaps 
mean  silver  money  coined  at  Osca.—  2.  (W.  of 
Hueacar  in  Granada),  a town  of  the  Turdetani  in 
Hispania  Baetica. 

Oscela.  [Lkpontii.] 

Osci  or  Oplci  (’'Oiticoi,  ’Oin *cof),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  inhabited  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  from  which  they  had  driven  out  the 
Siculi.  Their  principal  settlement  was  in  Campania, 
but  we  also  find  them  in  parts  of  Latirnn  and  Sam- 
nium.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Sabines  and 
Tyrrhenians,  and  disappeared  from  history  at  a 
comparatively  early  period.  They  were  called  in 
their  own  language  Uskus.  They  are  identified  by 
many  writers  with  the  Ausones  or  Auninci ; but 
others  think  that  the  latter  is  a collective  name  for 
all  the  people  dwelling  in  the  plain,  and  that  the 
Osci  were  a branch  of  the  Ausones.  The  Oscan 
language  was  closely  connected  with  the  other  an- 
cient Italian  dialects,  out  of  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  formed  ; and  it  continued  to  be  spoken 
by  the  people  of  Campania  long  after  the  O scans 
had  disappeared  as  a separate  people.  A know- 
ledge of  it  was  preserved  at  Rome  by  the  Fab u Lie 
Atcllanac,  which  were  a species  of  farce  or  comedy 
written  in  Oscan. 

Osi,  a people  in  Germany,  probably  in  the  moun- 
tains between  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  the 
Gran,  were,  according  to  Tacitus,  tributary  to  the 
Sarmatiana,  and  spoke  the  Pannonion  language. 

Osieerda.  [Ossigbrda.] 

Osiris  ("Ompij),  the  great  Egyptian  divinity, 
and  husband  of  Isis.  According  to  Herodotus 
they  were  the  only  divinities  who  were  worshipped 
by  all  the  Egyptians.  His  Egyptian  name  is  said 
to  have  been  Hysiris,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean 
“son  of  Isis  though  some  said  that  it  meant 
“many-eyed.”  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
king  of  Egypt,  and  to  have  reclaimed  his  subjects 
from  a barbarous  life  by  teaching  them  agriculture, 
and  enacting  wise  laws.  He  afterwaid*  travelled 
into  foreign  lands,  spreading,  wherever  he  went, 
the  blessings  of  civilisation.  On  his  return  to 
Egypt,  he  was  murdered  by  bis  brother  Typhon, 
who  cut  his  body  into  pieces,  and  threw  them  into  j 
the  Nile.  After  a long  search  Isis  discovered  the  ; 
mangled  remains  of  her  husband,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  her  son  Horns  defeated  Typhon,  and 
recovered  the  sovereign  power,  which  Typhon  had 
usurped.  See  I sir 

Osismli,  a people  in  Gallia  Lugduneuiis,  at  the 
N.W.  extremity  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modern  Quimper  aud  Brest. 

Osroene  fO<rpor]rf\ : ‘Otrpoiji'of,  pi. : Paskalik 
of  Orfuh ),  the  W.  of  the  2 portions  into  which  N. 
Mesopotamia  was  divided  by  the  river  Chaboras 
( Khabour ),  which  separated  it  from  Mygdouia  on 
the  E.  and  from  the  rest  of  Mesopotamia  on  the 
S. : the  Euphrates  divided  it,  on  the  W.  and 
N.  W.,  from  the  Syrian  districts  of  Chalybonitis, 
Cyrrhestice,  and  Coramagene  ; and  on  the  N.  it 
was  separated  by  M.  Mas i us  from  Armenia.  Its 
name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Osroes,  an 
Arabian  chieftain,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Seleu- 
cidac,  established  over  it  a petty  principality,  with 
Edkssa  for  its  capital,  which  lasted  till  the  reign 
of  Caracal  la,  and  respecting  the  history  of  which, 
see  Abgarus. 
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Ossa  C'Oirtra : Kissara,  i.  e.  irp-daif),  a cel©- 
| brated  mountain  in  the  N.  of  Mugrcsta,  in  Thes- 
saly, connected  with  Pelion  on  the  S.  E.,  and 
divided  from  Olympus  on  the  N.W.  by  the  vale 
of  Tempo.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in 
Greece,  but  much  less  lofty  than  Olympus.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  in  the  legend  of  the  war  of 
the  Giants,  respecting  which  see  Olympus. 

Osset,  with  the  surname  Constantin  Julia , a 
town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Baetis,  opposite  Hispalis. 

Ossigerda  or  Osieerda  (Ossigerdensis),  a town 
of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a 
Roman  municipium. 

Osslgi  (Muquiz  a town  of  the  Turduli  in  Hi»> 
pania  Baetica,  on  the  spot  where  the  Baetis  rirst 
enters  Baetica. 

Ossonoba  (Estoy  N.  of  Faro),  a town  of  the 
Turdetani  in  Lusitania;  between  the  Tagus  aud 

Anas. 

Ostoodes  (’0<TT«w5ijf  yrjaos  : Alicur),  an  island 
at  some  distance  from  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  oppo- 
site the  town  of  Soli. 

Ostia  (Ostiensis : Ostia),  a town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tiber,  and  the  harbour  of  Rome,  from 
which  it  was  distant  16  miles  by  land,  was  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  left  ann  of  the  river.  It 
was  founded  by  Ancus  Martius,  the  4th  king  of 
Rome,  was  a Roman  colour,  and  eventually  be- 
came an  important  and  flourishing  town.  In  the 
civil  wars  it  was  destroyed  by  Marius,  but  it  was 
soon  rebuilt  with  greutef  splendour  than  before.  The 
emperor  Claudius  constructed  a new  and  belter 
harbour  on  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  which  was 
enlarged  and  unproved  by  Trajan.  This  new  har- 
bour was  called  simply  Partus  Jlomantts  or  Partus 
Augustu  and  around  it  there  sprung  up  a flourishing 
town,  also  called  Portus  (the  inhabitants  Portu- 
enses).  The  old  town  of  Ostia,  whose  harbour  had 
been  already  partly  filled  up  by  sand,  now  sank 
into  insignificance,  and  only  continued  to  exist 
through  its  Bait-works  (sa'inae),  which  had  been 
established  by  Ancus  Martius.  The  ruins  of  Ostia 
are  between  2 and  3 miles  from  the  coast,  as  the 
sea  has  gradually  receded  in  consequence  of  the 
accumulation  of  sand  deposited  by  the  Tiber. 

Ostia  Kill.  (Nil us.] 

Ostorlus  ScapiUa.  [Scapula.] 

Ostra  (Osirituus),  a town  in  Umbria  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Senones. 

T.  Otaolllus  Crassus,  a Roman  general  during 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  was  praetor  B.  c.  217,  and 
subsequently  pro-praetor  in  Sicily.  In  215  he 
crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  laid  waste  the  Car- 
thaginian const.  He  was  praetor  for  the  2nd  time, 
21 4,  aud  his  command  was  prolonged  during  the 
next  3 years.  He  died  in  Sicily.  211. 

L.  Otacillus  Pilitus,  a Roman  rhetoric  an,  who 
opened  a school  at  Rome  B.C.  81,  was  originally  a 
slave  ; but  having  exhibited  talent,  and  a love  of 
literature,  he  was  manumitted  by  his  master.  Cn. 
Pompoms  Magnus  was  one  of  his  pupils,  and  he 
wrote  the  history  of  Pompey,  and  of  Lis  tather 
likewise. 

Otanes  (*Ot({v7;i).  L A Persian,  son  of  Phar- 
naspet,  was  the  first  who  suspected  the  imposture 
of  Smerdis  the  Magian,  and  took  the  chief  part  in 
organizing  the  conspiracy  against  the  pr»  vnder 
(b.  c.  521).  After  the  accession  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis,  he  was  piac**d  in  command  of  tin*  Persian 
force  which  invaded  Samos  for  the  purpose  of 
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placing  SjIomb,  brother  of  Polycrates,  in  the 
government.  — 2 A Persian,  son  of  Sisamnes, 
succeeded  Megabyzus  (b.  a 506)  in  the  command 
of  the  forces  on  the  sea-coast,  and  took  Byzantium, 
Chalcedon,  Antandrus,  and  I<amponium,  as  well  as 
the  islands  of  Leinuos  and  Imbros.  He  was  pro- 
bably the  same  Otanes  who  is  mentioned  as  a son- 
in-law  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  as  a general  em- 
ployed against  the  revolted  Ionions  in  499. 

Otho,  L.  Roscius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  67, 
was  a warm  sup{>orter  of  the  aristncratical  party. 
He  opposed  the  proposal  of  Oabiuius  to  bestow 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  agaiust  the 
pirates  ; ajid  in  the  same  year  he  proposed  and 
carried  the  law  which  gave  to  the  equites  a special 
place  at  the  public  spectacles,  in  fourteen  rows  or 
seats  (in  quuttuonh  dm  yradibus  sice  ordinibus ), 
next  to  the  place  of  the  senators,  which  was  in  the 
orchestra.  This  law  was  very  unpopular  ; and  in 
Cicero's  consulship  (63)  there  was  such  a riot 
occasioned  by  the  obnoxious  measure,  that  it  re- 
quired all  his  eloquence  to  allay  the  agitation. 

Otho,  Salvlus.  L M.,  grandfather  of  the  em- 
peror Otho,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  the  town  of  Ferentinum,  in  Etruria. 
His  father  was  a Roman  eques  ; his  mother  was 
of  low  origin,  perhaps  even  a freed  woman.  Through 
the  influence  of  Livia  Augusta,  in  whose  house  he 
had  been  brought  up.  Otho  was  made  a Roman 
senator,  and  eventually  obtained  the  praetorship, 
but  was  not  advanced  to  any  higher  honour. — 2. 
L.,  sou  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of  the  emperor 
Otho,  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  Tiberius  and 
resembled  this  etnperor  so  strongly  in  person,  that 
it  was  supposed  by  most  that  he  was  his  son.  He 
was  consul  suflectus  in  a.  d.  33;  was  afterwards 
proconsul  in  Africa ; and  in  4*2  was  sent  into  II- 
lyric  urn,  where  he  restored  discipline  among  the 
soldiers,  who  had  lately  rebelled  against  Claudius. 
At  a Later  time  he  detected  a conspiracy  which  had 
been  formed  against  the  life  of  Claudius.  — 3.  L., 
surnamed  Titi a nus,  elder  son  of  No.  2,  was  con- 
sul 52,  and  proconsul  in  Asia  63,  when  he  had 
Agricola  for  his  quaestor.  It  is  related  to  the 
honour  of  the  latter  that  he  wws  not  corrupted  by 
the  example  of  his  superior  officer,  who  indulged 
in  every  kind  of  rapacity.  On  the  death  of  Galba 
in  January  69,  Titianus  was  a second  time  made 
consul,  with  his  brother  Otho,  the  emperor.  On 
the  death  of  the  latter,  he  wras  pardoned  by  Vi- 
tellius.  — 4.  M.,  Roman  emperor  from  January 
15th  to  April  1 6th.  a.  d.  69,  w*as  the  younger  son  of 
No.  2.  He  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  32.  He 
was  of  moderate  stature,  ill-made  in  the  legs, 
and  hod  an  effeminate  appearance.  He  was  one  of 
the  companions  of  Nero  in  his  debaucheries ; but 
when  the  emperor  took  possession  of  his  wife,  the 
beautiful  but  profligate  Poppaca  Sabina,  Otho  was 
sent  as  governor  to  Lusitania,  which  he  adminis 
tcred  with  credit  during  the  last  10  years  of  Nero's 
life.  Otho  attached  himself  to  Galba  when  he 
revolted  against  Nero,  in  the  hope  of  being  adopted 
by  him  and  succeeding  to  the  empire.  But  when 
Galba  adopted  L.  Piso,  on  the  10th  of  January. 
69,  Otho  formed  a conspiracy  against  Galba,  and 
was  proclaimed  einperor  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome, 
who  put  Gallia  to  death.  Meantime  Yitellius  had 
been  proclaimed  emperor  at  Cologne  by  the  German 
troops  on  the  3rd  of  January;  and  his  generals 
forthwith  set  out  for  Italy  to  place  their  master  on 
the  throne.  When  these  news  reached  Otho,  he 
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marched  into  the  N.  of  Italy  to  oppose  the  generals 
of  Yitellius.  The  fortune  of  war  was  at  first  in 
his  favour.  He  defeated  Caecina,  the  general  of 
Yitellius,  in  more  than  one  engagement ; but  his 
army  wna  subsequently  defeated  in  a decisive  battie 
near  Bedriacum  by  the  united  forces  of  Caecina  and 
Valens,  whereupon  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
at  Brixellum  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age. 

Othryades  ('OflpodJrjs).  L A patronymic  given 
to  Panthous  or  Panthus.  the  Trojan  priest  of 
Apollo,  as  the  son  of  Othrys.  — 2 .A  Spartan,  one 
of  the  300  selected  to  fight  with  an  equal  number 
of  Argives  for  the  possession  of  Thyrea.  Othryades 
was  the  only  Spartan  who  survived  the  battle,  and 
was  left  for  dead.  He  spoiled  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  and  remained  at  his  post,  while  Al- 
cenor  and  Chromius,  the  two  survivors  of  the 
Argive  party,  hastened  home  with  the  news  of 
victory,  supposing  that  nil  their  opponents  had  been 
slain.  As  the  victory  was  claimed  by  both  sides, 
a general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Argives  were 
defeated.  Othrvadcs  slew  himself  on  the  field, 
being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the  one  sur- 
vivor of  her  300  champions. 

Othrys  ( Otipvr),  a lofty  range  of  mountains  in 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  which  extended  from  Ml  Tym- 
phrestus,  or  the  most  S.-Iy  part  of  Pindus,  to  the 
EL  const  and  the  promonton'  between  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf  and  the  N.  point  of  Euboea.  It  shut  in 
the  great  Thessalian  plain  on  the  S. 

Otus,  and  his  brother,  Bphialtes,  are  better 
known  by  their  name  of  the  Aloidae.  [Alokus.] 

P.  Ovfdlus  Naso,  the  Roman  poet,  was  born  at 
Subno,  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni,  on  the  20th 
March,  n.  c.  43.  He  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient equestrian  family,  but  possessing  only  mode- 
rate wealth.  He,  as  well  as  his  brother  Lucius, 
who  was  exactly  a year  older  tlian  himself,  was 
destined  to  be  a pleader,  and  received  a careful 
education  to  qualify  him  for  that  calling.  He 
studied  rhetoric  under  Arellius  Fuscus  and  Porcius 
Latro,  and  attained  to  considerable  proficiency  in 
the  art  of  declamation.  But  the  bent  of  his  genius 
showed  itself  very  early.  The  hours  which  should 
have  been  spent  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence  were 
employed  in  cultivating  bis  poetical  talent.  The 
elder  Seneca,  who  had  heard  him  d claim,  tells  us 
that  his  oratory  resembled  a scutum  carmen , and 
that  any  thing  in  the  way  of  argument  was  irksome 
to  him.  His  father  denounced  his  favourite  pur- 
suit as  leading  to  inevitable  poverty  ; but  the  death 
of  his  brother,  at  the  early  age  of  20,  probably 
served  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  his  father’s  oppo- 
sition, for  the  patrimony  which  would  have  been 
scanty  for  two  might  amply  suffice  fi  t one.  Ovid’s 
education  was  completed  at  Athens,  where  he  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  Greek  language. 
Afterwards  he  travelled  with  the  poet  Macer,  in 
Asia  and  Sicily.  It  is  a disputed  point  whether 
ho  ever  actually  practised  us  an  advocate  after 
his  return  to  Rome.  The  picture  Ovid  himself 
draws  of  his  weak  constitution  and  indolent  tem- 
per prevents  us  from  thinking  that  he  ever  followed 
his  profession  with  perseverance,  if  indeed  at  all. 
The  same  causes  deterred  him  from  entering  the 
senate,  though  he  hud  put  on  the  loins  claims  when 
he  assumed  the  toya  virilis„  as  being  by  birth  entitled 
to  aspire  to  the  senatorial  dignity.  ( Trist.  iv.  10.  29.) 
He  became,  however,  one  of  the  Triumviri  Capilulcs; 
and  he  was  subsequently  made  one  of  the  CetUum- 
viriy  or  judges  who  tried  testamentary  and  even 
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criminal  causes  ; and  in  due  time  he  was  promoted 
to  be  one  of  the  Dscemvirt,  who  assembled  and 
presided  over  the  court  of  the  Centumviri.  — Such 
is  all  the  account  that  enn  be  given  of  Ovid's  busi- 
ness life.  He  married  twice  in  early  life  at  the 
desire  of  his  parents,  but  he  speedily  divorced 
each  of  his  wives  in  succession.  The  restraint  of 
a wife  was  irksome  to  a man  like  Ovid,  who  was 
devoted  to  gallantry  and  licentious  life.  His  chief 
mistress  in  the  early  port  of  his  life  was  the  one 
whom  he  celebrates  in  his  poems  under  the  name 
of  Corinnn.  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
Sidonius  Apollinnris,  Corinna  was  no  less  a person- 
age than  Julia,  the  accomplished,  but  abandoned 
daughter  of  Augustus.  There  are  several  passages 
in  Ovid’s  A mores  which  render  the  testimony  of 
Sidonius  highly  probable.  Thus  it  appears  that 
his  mistress  was  a married  woman,  of  high  rank, 
but  profligate  morals ; all  which  particulars  will 
suit  Julia.  How  long  Ovid's  connection  with  Co- 
rinna lasted  there  are  no  means  of  deciding;  but  it 
probably  ceased  before  his  marriage  with  bis  3rd 
wife,  whom  he  appears  to  have  sincerely  loved.  Wc 
can  hardly  place  his  3rd  marriage  later  than  his  30th 
year,  since  a daughter,  Perilla,  was  the  fruit  of  it 
( Trisi . iii.  7*  3),  who  was  grown  up  and  married 
at  the  time  of  his  banishment  Perilla  was  twice 
married,  and  had  a child  by  each  husband.  Ovid 
was  a grandfather  before  he  lost  his  father  at  the 
age  of  90  ; soon  after  whose  decease  his  mother 
also  died.  Till  his  50th  year  Ovid  continued  to 
reside  at  Rome,  where  he  had  a house  near  the 
Capitol,  occasionally  taking  a trip  to  his  Pelignan 
farm.  He  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a 
large  circle  of  distinguished  men,  but  the  regard 
and  favour  of  Augustus  and  the  imperial  family. 
But  in  a.  d.  9 Ovid  was  suddenly  commanded  by 
an  imperial  edict  to  transport  himself  to  Tomi,  a 
town  on  the  Euxine,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  very  border  of  the  empire.  He 
underwent  no  trial,  and  the  sole  reason  for  his 
banishment  stated  in  the  edict  was  his  having 
published  his  poem  on  the  Art  of  Love  (Ars  Ama- 
toria).  It  was  not,  however,  an  rxsilium,  but  a 
relepatio ; that  is,  he  was  not  utterly  cut  off  from 
all  hope  of  return,  nor  did  he  lose  his  citizenship. 
The  real  cause  of  his  banishment  has  long  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  scholars.  The  publication 
of  the  Art  Amatoria  was  certainly  a mere  pretext. 
The  poem  had  been  published  nearly  1 0 years  pre- 
viously ; and  moreover,  whenever  Ovid  alludes  to 
that,  the  ostensible  cause,  he  invariably  couples  with 
it  another  which  he  mysteriously  conceals.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  the  real  cause  was  his  intrigue 
with  Julia.  But  this  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the 
fact  that  Julia  had  been  an  exile  since  b.  c.  2. 
Other  writers  suppose  that  he  had  been  guilty  of 
an  intrigue  with  the  younger  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  the  elder  one  ; and  the  remarkable  fact  that  the 
younger  Julia  was  banished  in  the  same  year  with 
< )vid  leads  very  strongly  to  the  inference  that  his 
fate  was  in  some  way  connected  with  hers.  But 
Ovid  states  himself  that  his  fault  was  nn  involun- 
tary one ; and  the  great  disparity  of  years  between 
the  poet  and  the  younger  Julia  renders  it  impro- 
bable that  there  had  been  an  intrigue  between 
them.  He  may  more  probably  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Julia’s  profligacy  by  accident,  and 
by  his  subsequent  conduct,  perhaps,  for  instance, 
by  concealing  it,  have  given  offence  to  Livin,  or 
Augustus,  or*  both.  Ovid  draws  an  affecting  pic- 
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ture  of  the  miseries  to  which  he  was  exposed  in 
his  place  of  exile.  He  complains  of  the  inhos- 
pitable soi1,  of  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  of 
the  perils  to  which  he  was  exposed,  when  the 
barbarians  plundered  the  surrounding  country,  and 
insulted  the  very  walls  of  Tomi.  In  the  most 
abject  terms  he  supplicated  Augustus  to  change  bis 
place  of  banishment,  and  besought  his  friends  to 
use  their  influence  in  his  behalC  In  the  midst  of 
all  his  misfortunes  he  sought  some  relief  in  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  Not  only  did  he 
finish  his  Fasti  in  his  exile,  besides  writing  the 
Ibis , the  Tristia , Ex  Ponto , Ac.,  but  he  likewise 
acquired  the  language  of  the  Gctae,  in  which  he 
composed  some  poems  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
These  he  publicly  recited,  and  they  were  received 
with  tumultuous  applause  by  the  Tomitae.  With 
his  new  fellow-citizens,  indeed,  he  had  succeeded 
in  rendering  himself  highly  popular,  insomuch  that 
they  honoured  him  with  a decree,  declaring  him 
exempt  from  all  public  burthens.  He  died  at 
Tomi  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  18.  — The 
following  is  a list  of  Ovid’s  works,  arranged,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  chronological  order : — 1.  Amormm 
Libri  III the  earliest  of  the  poet’s  works.  Ac- 
cording to  the  epigram  prefixed,  the  work,  as  we 
now  possess  it,  is  a 2nd  edition,  revised  and 
abridged,  the  former  one  having  consisted  of  5 
books.  2.  Epistolae  Hero ulum,  21  in  number. 
3,  Ars  Amatoria,  or  De  Arte  Amandi,  written 
about  b.  c.  2.  At  the  time  of  Ovid’s  banishment 
this  poem  was  ejected  from  the  public  libraries  by 
command  of  Augustus.  4.  Remedia  Amoris , in  1 
book.  5.  Nux,  the  elegiac  complaint  of  a nut- 
tree  respecting  the  ill-treatment  it  receives  from 
wayfarers,  and  even  from  its  own  master.  6. 
Mdamorphoseon  IAbri  XV.  This,  the  greatest 
of  Ovid's  poems  in  bulk  and  pretensions,  appears 
to  have  been  written  between  the  age  of  40  and 
50.  It  consists  of  such  legends  or  fables  as  in- 
volved a transformation,  from  the  Creation  to  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  last  being  that  emperor’s 
change  into  a star.  It  is  thus  a sort  of  cyclic  poem 
made  up  of  distinct  episodes,  but  connected  into 
one  narrative  thread,  with  much  skill.  7.  Fasto- 
rum  Libri  XII.,  of  which  only  the  first  6 are 
extant.  This  work  was  incomplete  at  the  time  of 
Ovid’s  banishment.  Indeed  be  had  perhaps  done 
little  more  than  collect  the  materials  for  it ; for 
that  the  4th  book  was  written  in  Pontus  appears 
from  ver.  88.  The  Fasti  is  a sort  of  poetical 
Roman  calendar,  with  its  appropriate  festivals  and 
mythology,  and  the  substance  was  probably  taken 
in  a great  measure  from  the  old  Roman  annalists. 
The  work  shows  a good  deal  of  learning,  but  it  has 
been  observed  that  Ovid  makes  frequent  mistake* 
in  his  astronomy,  from  not  understanding  the  books 
from  which  he  took  it.  8.  Tristium  Libri  T.,  elegies 
written  during  the  first  4 years  of  Ovid's  banish- 
ment They  are  chiefly  made  up  of  descriptions 
of  his  afflicted  condition,  and  petitions  for  mercy. 
The  10th  elegy  of  the  4th  book  is  valuable,  as 
containing  many  particulars  of  Ovid's  life.  9. 
Epistolarum  ex  Ponto  Libri  7K,  are  also  in  the 
elegiac  metre,  and  much  the  same  in  substance  as 
the  Tristia , to  which  they  were  subsequent  It 
must  be  confessed  that  age  and  misfortune  seem 
to  have  damped  Ovid’s  genius  both  in  this  and  the 
preceding  work.  Even  the  versification  is  more 
slovenly,  and  some  of  the  lines  very  prosaic.  10. 
Ibis,  a satire  of  between  COO  and  700  elegiac 
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verse*,  also  written  in  exile.  The  poet  inveigh* 
in  it  against  an  enemy  who  had  traduced  him. 
Though  the  variety  of  Ovid’s  imprecations  displays 
learning  and  fancy,  the  piece  leaves  the  impression 
of  an  impotent  explosion  of  rage.  The  title  and 
plan  were  borrowed  from  Callimachus.  11.  Con- 
sola  tio  ad  Liviam  A input  am,  is  considered  by  most 
critics  not  to  be  genuine,  though  it  is  allowed  on 
all  hands  to  he  not  unworthy  of  Ovid's  genius. 
12.  The  Afedicamina  Faciei  and  Halieuticon  are 
mere  fragments,  and  their  genuineness  not  alto- 
gether certain.  — Of  his  lost  works,  the  most  cele- 
brated was  his  tragedy,  A fedea.  of  which  only  two 
lines  remain.  That  Ovid  possessed  a great  poetical 
genius  is  unquestionable ; which  makes  it  the  more 
to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  always  under  the 
control  of  a sound  judgment.  He  possessed  great 
vigour  of  fancy,  warmth  of  colouring,  and  facility 
of  composition.  Ovid  ha*  himself  described  how 
spontaneously  his  verses  flowed  ; but  the  facility  of 
composition  possessed  more  charms  for  him  than 
the  irksome,  but  indispensable  labour  of  correction 
and  retrenchment  Ovid  was  the  first  to  depart 
from  that  pure  and  correct  taste  which  charac- 
terises the  Greek  poets,  and  their  earlier  Latin 
imitators.  His  writings  abound  with  those  false  i 
thoughts  and  frigid  conceits  which  we  find  so  fre- 
quently in  the  Italian  poets ; and  in  this  respect 
he  must  be  regarded  as  unantique.  The  best 
edition  of  Ovid’s  complete  works  is  by  Burmann, 
Amsterdam,  1727,  4 volt.  4to. 

Oxla  Pains,  is  first  mentioned  distinctly  by 
A mm  kin  us  Marcellinus  as  the  name  of  the  Sea  of 
Am/,  which  the  ancients  in  general  did  not  dis- 
tinguish from  the  Caspian.  When  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  the  Oxiana  Pal  us  (ij 
Ai'uvtj)  ns  a small  lake  in  the  steppes  of  Sogdiana, 
he  is  perhaps  following  some  vague  account  of  the 
separate  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral , and  the  same 
remark  may  be  applied  to  Pliny’s  account  that  the 
source  (instead  of  the  termination)  of  the  river  Oxus 
was  in  a lake  of  the  same  name. 

Oxiani  (’n^iayof,  Od^iavof),  a people  of  Sog- 
diana, on  the  N.  of  the  Oxus. 

Oxli  Montes  (*rck  or  Off£fuz,  Cprj : prob. 

Ak-taffh ),  a range  of  mountains  between  the  rivers 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes ; the  N.  boundary  of  Sogdiana 
towards  Scythia. 

Oxus  or  O&xus  (1'0£of,  "Cl^os : Jihoun  or 
Amou\  a great  river  of  Central  Asia,  rose,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  geographers,  on  the 
N.side  of  the  Paropamisus  M.  {Hindoo Koosh).  and, 
according  to  others,  in  the  Emodi  M.,  and  flowed 
N.  W.,  forming  the  boundary  between  Sogdiana 
on  the  N.  and  Bactria  and  Margiana  on  the  S., 
and  then,  skirting  the  N.  of  Hyrcania,  it  fell  into 
the  Cnspian.  The  Jihoun  now  flows  into  the 
S.  W.  comer  of  the  Sea  of  Aral;  but  there  are 
still  distinct  traces  of  a channel  extending  in  a 
S.  W.  direction  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the 
Caspian,  by  which  at  least  n portion,  and  probably 
the  whole,  of  the  waters  of  the  Oxus  found  their 
way  into  the  Caspian  ; and  very  probably  the  Sea 
of  Aral  itself  was  connected  with  the  Caspian  by 
this  channel.  The  ancient  geographers  mention, 
as  important  tributaries  of  the  Oxus,  the  Ociius, 
the  Marous,  and  the  Bactrus,  which  are  now 
intercepted  by  the  sands  of  the  Desert.  The 
Oxus  is  a broad  and  rapid  river,  navigable  through 
a considerable  portion  of  its  course.  It  formed,  in 
ancient  times,  a channel  of  commercial  intercourse 
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between  India  and  W.  Asia,  goods  being  brought 
down  it  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  up  the  Cyrus 
and  across  Armenia,  into  Asia  Minor.  It  occupies 
also  an  important  place  in  history,  having  been  in 
nearly  all  ages  the  extreme  boundary  between  the 
great  monarchies  of  S.  W.  Asia  and  the  hordes 
which  wander  over  the  central  steppes.  Cyrus 
and  Alexander  both  crossed  it;  but  the  former 
effected  no  permanent  conquests  on  its  N.  side; 
and  the  conquests  of  the  latter  in  Sogdiana,  though 
for  a time  preserved  under  the  Bactrian  kings,  were 
always  regarded  os  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
civilised  world,  and  were  lost  nt  the  fall  of  the 
Bactrian  kingdom. — Herodotus  does  not  mention 
the  Oxus  by  name,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
river  which  he  calls  Araxes. 

Oxybli,  a Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  W.  of  the  Alps,  and  between  the 
Klumcn  Argenteum  ( Arpens ) and  Antipolis  (An- 
tibes). They  were  neighbours  of  the  Sailuvii  and 
Deciates. 

Oxydracae  (*0£u$ptUai),  a warlike  people  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  Punjab , between  the 
rivers  Hydaspes  ( Jhelum ) and  Acesines  ( Chenab ), 
in  whose  capital  Alexander  was  wounded.  They 
called  themselves  descendants  of  Dionysus. 

Oxylus  f'Ofi/Aor),  the  leader  of  the  Heraclidae 
in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  subse- 
quently king  of  Elis.  [See  p.  306,  b.] 

OxyThynchua  (’O £vpvyxos  : Behncseh , Ru.), 
a city  of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
canal  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Nile  on  its  VV. 
side  (BaJir  Yussut).  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Nomos  Oxyrhynchites,  and  the  chief  scat  of  the 
worship  of  the  fish  called  oxyrynchus. 

Ozogardana,  a city  of  Mesopotamia  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  people  of  which  preserved  a lofty 
throne  or  chair  of  stone,  which  they  called  Tra- 
jan's judgment-seat. 


P. 

Paeiris.  [Hypacyris.] 

Pacatiana.  [Phrygia]. 

Pace! ob  or  Pacclas  Antiochus,  a physician 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  who  was 
a pupil  of  Philonides  of  Catana,  and  lived  probably 
at  Rome.  He  made  a large  fortune  by  the  sale  of 
a certain  medicine  of  his  own  invention,  the  com- 
position of  which  he  kept  a profound  secret.  At 
his  death  he  left  his  prescription  ns  a legacy  to  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  who,  in  order  to  give  it  as  w'ide 
a circulation  as  possible,  ordered  a copy  of  it  to  bo 
placed  in  all  the  public  libraries. 

P aches  (Flaxes),  an  Athenian  general  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  took  Mytilcnc  and  reduced 
Lesbos,  R.C.  427.  On  his  return  to  Athens  he 
was  brought  to  trial  on  some  charge,  and,  per- 
ceiving his  condemnation  to  be  certain,  drew  his 
■word  and  stabbed  himself  in  the  presence  of  his 
judges. 

Pachymeres,  Georgius,  an  important  Byzan- 
tine writer,  was  bom  about  a.d.  1242  at  Nicaea, 
but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  was  a priest,  and  opposed  the  union  ot 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Pachymeres  wrote 
several  works,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a 
Byzantine  History,  containing  an  account  of  the 
emperors  Michael  Palaeologus  and  Andronictxs 
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Palaeclogus  the  elder,  in  13  books.  The  style  is 
remarkably  good  and  pure  for  the  age.  Edited  by 
Possinus,  Rome,  1666 — 1669,  2 vols.  foL,  and  by 
Bekker,  Bonn.  1835,  2 vols.  8vo. 

£ eh^nus  or  Pachynum  (Cu;>o  Passaro),  a pro- 
montory  at  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Sicily,  and  one 
of  the  3 promontories  which  give  to  Sicily  its  trian- 
nlv  figure,  the  other  2 being  Pelorum  and  Lily- 
baeum.  By  the  side  of  Pachynus  was  a bay, 
which  was  used  as  a harbour,  and  which  is  called 
by  Cicero  Portus  Pachyni  { Porto  di  Palo). 

Pacllus,  the  ume  of  a family  of  the  patrician 
Furia  gens,  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  the 
republic. 

Pacorus.  L Son  of  Orodes  I.,  king  of  Parthia. 
His  history  is  given  under  Arsackb  XIV.— 
2.  King  of  Parthia.  [Arsacss  XXIV.] 

Pactolus  (IlarfTwAdr : SaraUtf),  a small  but 
celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rose  on  the  N.  side  of 
Mt.  Tmolus.  and  flowed  N.  past  Sardis  into  the 
Hermus,  which  it  joined  30  stadia  below  Sardis. 
The  golden  sands  of  Pactolus  have  passed  into  a 
proverb.  Lydia  was  long  the  California  of  the 
ancient  world,  its  streams  forming  so  many  gold 
u washing!  ; ” and  hence  the  wealth  of  the  Lydian 
kings,  and  the  alleged  origin  of  gold  money  in  that 
country.  But  the  supply  of  gold  was  only  on  the 
surface,  and  by  the  beginning  of  our  era,  it  was  60 
far  exhausted  as  not  to  repay  the  trouble  sf  col- 
lecting it. 

Pactyas  (Ila/m/aj),  a Lydian,  who  on  the  con- 
quest of  Sardis  (b.c.  546),  was  charged  by  Cyrus 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the  province. 
When  Cyrus  left  Sardis  on  his  return  to  Ecbatana, 
Pactyas  induced  the  Lydians  to  revolt  against 
Cyrus  ; but  when  an  army  was  sent  against  him  he 
first  fled  to  Cyme,  then  to  Mytilcne,  and  eventually 
to  Chios.  He  was  surrendered  by  the  Chians  to 
the  Persians. 

Pactye  (Iloicrvif:  St.  George),  a town  in  the 
Thracian  Chcrsonesus,  on  the  Propontis,  36  stadia 
from  Cardia,  to  which  Alcibiadcs  retired  when  he 
was  banished  by  the  Athenians,  b.  c.  407. 

Pactylca  (naxrulirij),  the  country  of  the  Pac- 
tyes  (ria/rrofy),  in  the  N.W.  of  India,  W.  of  the 
Indus,  and  in  the  13th  satrapy  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  is  most  probably  the  N.E.  part  of  Af- 
ghanistan^ about  JfUahthud. 

M.  Pacuvius,  one  of  the  early  Roman  trage- 
dians, was  bom  about  b.  c.  220,  at  Brundisium, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  sister  of 
Ennius.  Pacuvius  appears  to  have  been  brought 
up  at  Brundisium,  but  he  afterwards  repaired  to 
Rome.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  painting  and 
poetry,  and  obtained  so  much  distinction  in  the 
former  art,  that  a painting  of  his  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  in  the  forum  boarium,  was  regarded 
as  only  inferior  to  the  celebrated  painting  of  Fabius 
Pictor.  After  living  many  years  at  Rome,  for  he 
was  still  there  in  his  80th  year,  he  returned  to 
Brundisium,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health, 
and  died  in  his  native  town,  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  b.  c.  130,  We  have  no  further  particulars 
of  his  life,  save  that  his  talents  gained  him  the 
friendship  of  Laelius,  and  that  he  lived  on  the 
most  intimate  terras  with  his  younger  rival  Acciua. 
Pacuvius  was  universally  allowed  by  the  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Latin  tragic  poet*.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  56.)  He  is 
especially  praised  for  the  loftiness  of  his  thoughts, 
the  vigour  of  his  language,  and  the  extent  of  his 
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knowledge.  Hence  we  find  the  epithet  doctus 
frequently  applied  to  him.  He  wosnlso  a favourite 
with  the  people,  with  whom  his  verses  continued 
to  be  esteemed  in  the  time  of  Juiius  Caesar.  His 
tragedies  were  taken  from  the  great  Greek  writers; 
but  he  did  not  confine  himself,  like  his  predecessors 
to  a mere  translation  of  the  latter,  but  worked  up 
his  materials  with  more  freedom  and  independent 
judgment.  Some  of  the  plays  of  Pacuvius  were 
not  based  upon  the  Greek  tragedies,  hut  belonged 
to  the  class  called  Praetexiatae.  in  which  the  sub- 
jects were  taken  from  Roman  story.  One  of  these 
was  entitled  Pautus,  which  had  as  its  hero  L.  Atv 
milius  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  fragments  of  Pacuvius  are  pub- 
lished by  Bothe,  Poet  Lat.  Scenic.  Fragm.  Lips. 
1834. 

Pidtu  (Po\  the  chief  river  of  Italy,  who*© 
name  is  said  to  have  been  of  Celtic  origin,  and  to 
have  been  given  it  on  account  of  the  pine  trees  (in 
Celtic  peuii)  which  grew  on  its  banks.  In  the 
Ligurian  language  it  was  called  B&iencus  or  Do- 
d incus.  Almost  all  later  writers  identified  the 

Padus  with  the  fabulous  Eridanus,  from  which 
amber  was  obtained  ; and  hence  the  Roman  poets 
frequently  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  to  the  Padus. 
The  rens  in  of  this  identification  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  Phoenician  vessels  received  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Padus  the  amber  which  had  been 
transported  by  land  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  to 
those  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Padus  rise*  from  2 
springs  on  the  E.  side  of  Mt  Vesula  (Monte  Viso) 
in  the  Alps  and  flows  with  a general  E.-ly  direction 
through  the  great  plain  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which 
it  divides  into  2 parts  Gallia  C is  pad  ana  and  Gallia 
Trnnspadana.  It  receives  numerous  affluents  which 
drain  the  whole  of  this  vast  plain,  descending  from 
the  Alps  on  the  N.  and  the  Apennines  on  the  S. 
These  affluent*,  increased  in  the  summer  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  frequently 
bring  down  such  a large  body  of  water  as  to  cause 
the  Padus  to  overflow  its  banks.  The  whole  course 
of  the  river,  including  its  windings  is  about  450 
miles.  About  20  miles  from  the  sea  the  river 
divides  itself  into  2 main  branches  of  which  the  X. 
one  was  called  Padoa  (Maestro,  Po  Grande, , or 
Po  delle  Fomaci)  and  the  S.  one  Olana  (Po 
d'Ariano)  ; and  each  of  these  now  fulls  into  the 
Adriatic  by  several  mouths.  The  ancient  writers 
enumerate  7 of  these  mouths,  some  of  which  were 
canals.  They  lay  between  Ravenna  and  Aitinum, 
and  bore  the  following  names  according  to  Pliny, 
b<  ginning  with  the  S.  and  ending  with  (he  N.  1. 
Pad usa,  also  called  Augusta  Fossa,  was  a canal  dug 
by  Augustus  which  connected  Ravenna  with  the  Po. 
2.  Vatrenus  also  called  Eridanum  (Mium  or  i>pinc- 
ticum  Ostium  (Po  di  Primaro),  from  the  town  of 
Spina  at  its  mouth.  3.  Ostium  Capnuiae  ( Porto 
Ivtento  di  belt'  Ochio).  4.  Ostium  Sagis  ( Porto  di 
Magnavacca).  5.  Olane  or  Volane,  the  S-  main 
branch  of  the  river,  mentioned  above.  6.  Padoa, 
the  N.  main  branch,  subdivided  into  several  small 
branches  called  Ostia  Carbonari  a.  7.  Fossae  Phi- 
listinae,  connecting  the  river,  by  means  of  the  Tar- 
tarus with  the  A thesis. 

Padusa.  [Padus.] 

Paean  (llaidr,  n tufay  or  n cuuy),  that  is  u the 
healing,"  is  according  to  Homer  the  designation  of 
the  physician  of  the  Olympian  gods  who  heals,  for 
example,  the  wounded  Area  and  Hades.  After 
the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  word  Paean 
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became  a surname  of  Aesculapius.  the  god  who  had 
the  power  of  healing.  The  name  was,  however, 
used  also  in  the  more  general  sente  of  deliverer 
from  any  evil  or  calamity,  and  was  thus  applied  to 
Apollo  and  Thanatos,  or  Death,  who  are  conceived 
as  delivering  men  from  the  pains  and  sorrows  of 
life.  With  regard  to  Apollo  and  Thanatos,  how- 
ever, the  name  may  at  the  same  time  contain 
an  allusion  to  waist »>,  to  strike,  since  both  arc 
also  regarded  as  destroyers.  From  Apollo  himself 
the  name  Paean  w;ts  transferred  to  the  song 
dedicated  to  him,  that  is,  to  hymns  chaunted  to 
Apollo  for  the  purpose  of  averting  an  evil,  and  to 
warlike  songs,  which  were  sung  before  or  during  a 
battle. 

Pneanla  (Ilcticu'/a ; na<cu'«vs),  a demus  in 
Attica,  on  the  E.  slope  of  Sit.  liymcttus,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  It  was  the  demus  of 
the  orator  Demosthenes. 

Pnemani,  a people  of  German  origin  in  Gallia 

Belgica. 

Paeones  (Flafoyst),  a powerful  Thracian  people, 
who  in  early  times  were  Bpreud  over  a great  part  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  According  to  a legend 
preserved  by  Herodotus  they  were  of  Teucrian 
origin  ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  Phrygian  people,  a portion  of 
which  seems  to  have  settled  in  Europe.  In  Homer 
the  Puconintis  appear  os  allies  of  the  Trojans,  and 
are  represented  ns  having  come  from  the  river 
Axius.  In  historical  times  they  inhabited  the 
whole  of  the  N.  of  Macedonia,  from  the  frontiers 
of  Illyria  to  some  little  distance  E.  of  the  river 
Strymon.  Their  country  was  called  PaeSnla 
(flatoria).  The  Paeonians  were  divided  into  se- 
veral tribes,  independent  of  each  other,  and  go- 
verned by  their  own  chiefs  ; though  at  a later 
period  they  appear  to  have  owned  the  authority  of 
one  king.  The  Pacouian  tribes  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  Strymon  were  subdued  by  the  Per- 
sians, B.  C.  513,  and  many  of  them  were  trans- 
planted to  Phrygia  ; but  the  tribes  in  the  N.  of 
the  country  maintained  their  independence.  They 
were  long  troublesome  neighbours  to  the  Mace- 
donian monarch*,  whose  territories  they  frequently 
invaded  and  plundered  ; but  they  were  eventually 
subdued  by  Philip,  the  hither  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  allowed  them  nevertheless  to  retain 
their  own  monarch*.  They  continued  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  kings  till  a much  later  period  ; and 
these  kings  were  often  virtually  independent  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy.  Thus  we  read  of  their 
king  Audoleon,  whom*  daughter  Pyrrhus  married. 
After  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans, 
1G8,  the  part  of  Paconia  E.  of  the  Axius  formed 
the  ‘2nd,  and  the  part  of  Paconia  W.  of  the  Axius 
formed  the  3rd,  of  the  4 districts  into  which  Ma- 
cedonia was  divided  by  the  Romans. 

Paediuus  (llaudvios).  L Of  Ephesus,  an  archi- 
tect, probably  lived  between  b.  c.  420  and  300. 
In  conjunction,  with  Demetrius,  he  finally  com- 
pleted the  great  temple  of  Artemis,  at  Ephesus, 
which  Chersiphron  liad  begun  ; and,  with  Daphnis 
the  Milesian,  he  began  to  build  at  Miletus  a tem- 
ple of  Apollo,  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  latter  was 
the  famous  Didymaeum%  or  temple  of  Apollo  Didy- 
mus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  he  seen  near 
Miletus.  The  former  temple,  in  which  the  Bran- 
chidae  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  was  burnt  at  the 
capture  of  Miletus  by  the  army  of  Darius,  498. 
The  new  temple,  which  was  on  a scale  only  in- 
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ferior  to  that  of  Artemis,  was  never  finished.  — 2. 
Of  Mende,  in  Thrace,  a statuary  and  sculptor, 
Hourished  about  435. 

Paeoplae  (ncudirXai),  a Paeonian  people  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Strymon  and  the  Angites,  who 
were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  and  transplanted  to 
Phrygia  by  order  of  Darius,  b.  c.  513.  They  ra- 
turued  to  their  native  country  with  the  help  of 
Aristagoras,  500  ; and  we  find  them  settled  N.  of 
Mt.  PangaeuH  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  480. 

Pacrisades  or  Paris&des  (natpiadStfs  or  I7api- 
od8ip),  the  name  of  2 kings  of  Bosporus.  L Son 
of  Leucon,  succeeded  his  brother  Spartacus  ku 
349,  and  reigned  38  years.  He  continued  the 
same  friendly  relations  with  the  Athenians  which 
were  begun  by  his  father  Leucon.  — 2.  The  last 
monarch  of  the  first  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Bos- 
porus. The  pressure  of  the  Scythian  tribes  induced 
Pacrisades  to  cede  his  sovereignty  to  Mithridates 
the  Great.  The  date  of  this  event  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  112,  nor  later  than  88. 

Paestanus  Sinus.  [Paestum.] 

Paestum  (Paestanus),  called  Poddonla  (IIo- 
otiSuvia:  IWeidwvidnjj)  originally,  was  a city 
in  Lucania,  situated  between  4 and  5 miles  S.  E. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus,  and  near  the  bay 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  town  (Iloo-sdta- 
ytdriji  kuAvos,  Paestanus  Sinus  : G.  of  Salerno). 
Its  origin  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  in  ex- 
istence before  it  was  colonized  by  the  Sybarites 
about  b.  c.  524.  It  soon  became  a powerful  and 
flourishing  city  ; but  after  its  capture  by  the 
Lucanians  (between  438  and  424),  it  gradually 
lost  the  characteristics  of  a Greek  city,  and  its  in- 
habitants at  length  ceased  to  speak  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. Its  ancient  name, of  Posidonia  was  pro- 
bably changed  into  that  of  Paestum  at  this  time. 
Under  the  supremacy  of  the  Romans,  who  founded 
a Latin  colony  at  Paestum  about  b.  c.  274,  the 
town  gradually  sank  iu  importance  ; and  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  it  is  only  mentioned  on  account 
of  the  beautiful  roses  grown  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  ruins  of  Paestum  arc  striking  and  magnifi- 
cent. They  consist  of  the  remains  of  walls,  of  an 
amphitheatre,  of  2 fine  temples,  and  of  another 
building.  The  2 temples  are  in  the  Doric  style, 
and  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ruins  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Paesus  (n<uodj),  a town  in  the  Troad,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  destroyed  before  the  time 
of  Strabo,  its  population  having  been  transplanted 
to  Lompsacus.  Its  site  was  on  a river  of  the  same 
name  (lldram-Derc)  between  Lampeacus  and  Pa- 
rium. 

Pactinus,  the  name  of  a family  of  the  Fulvia 
Gens,  which  was  eventually  superseded  by  the 
name  of  Nobilior.  [Nobilior.] 

PaetUB,  a cognomen  iu  many  Roman  Rentes, 
signified  a person  who  bad  a slight  cast  in  the  eye. 

Paetus,  Aellus.  1.  P.,  probably  the  son  of  Q. 
A el  ius  Paetus,  a pontifex,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae.  He  was  plebeian  aedile  a.  c.  204;  praetor 
203;  magister  cquitum  202;  and  consul  201.  In 
his  consulship  he  fought  a battle  with  the  Boii,  and 
made  a treaty  with  the  inganni  Ligures.  In  199, 
he  was  censor  with  P.  Scipio  African  us.  He  after- 
wards became  an  augur,  and  died  174,  during  a 
pestilence  at  Rome.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  Roman  jurists.  — 2.  Sax.,  brother  of  the  last, 
j curule  aedile  200;  consul  198;  and  censor  193 
| with  Cn.  Ccthegus.  He  was  a jurist  of  eminence, 
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and  a prudent  man,  whence  he  got  the  cognomen 
Catus.  He  is  described  in  a line  of  Ennius  as 
“ Egregie  cordatus  homo  Catus  Aelius  Sextus.” 
He  is  enumerated  among  the  old  jurists  who  col- 
lected or  arranged  the  matter  of  law,  which  he  did 
in  a work  entitled  Tripartita  or  Jus  Aclianmn. 
This  was  a work  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  which 
contained  the  original  text,  on  interpretation,  and 
the  Legis  actio  subjoined.  It  was  probably  the 
first  commentary  written  on  the  Twelve  Tables.  — 
3.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1.,  was  elected  augur  17*1,  in 
place  of  his  father,  and  was  consul  167,  wheu  he 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Ligurians. 

Paetus,  P.  Autrfinitis,  was  elected  consul  for 
b.  c.  65  with  P.  Cornelius  Sulla ; but  he  and  Sulla 
were  accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Aurelius  Cotta  and 
L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  condemned.  Their 
election  a as  accordingly  declared  void  : and  their 
accusers  were  chosen  consuls  in  their  stead.  En- 
raged at  his  disappointment  Paetus  conspired  with 
Catiline  to  murder  the  consuls  Cotta  and  Tor- 
quatus ; and  this  design  is  said  to  have  been 
frustrated  solely  by  the  impatience  of  Catiline, 
who  gave  the  signal  prematurely  before  the  w*hole 
of  the  conspirators  had  assembled.  [Catilina.] 
Paetus  afterwards  took  an  active  part  in  the  Cnti- 
linnrian  conspiracy,  which  broke  out  in  Cicero's 
consulship,  63.  After  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
spiracy Paetus  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  share 
he  had  had  in  it ; he  was  condemned,  and  went 
into  exile  to  Epirus,  where  he  was  living  when 
Cicero  himself  went  into  banishment  in  58.  Cicero 
was  then  much  alarmed  lest  Paetus  should  make 
an  attempt  upon  his  life. 

Paetus,  C.  Caesennlua,  sometimes  called  Cae- 
Bonlus,  consul  a.  d.  61,  was  sent  by  Nero  in  63 
to  the  assistance  of  Domitius  Corbulo  in  Armenia. 
He  was  defeated  by  Vologeses,  king  of  Parthia, 
and  purchased  peace  of  the  Parthians  on  the  most 
disgraceful  terms.  After  the  accession  of  Ves- 
pasian, he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and 
deprived  Antiochus  IV.,  king  of  Comroagene,  of 
his  kingdom. 

Paetus  Thrasea.  [Thraska.] 

Pagae  or  Pegae  ( 11070!,  Att  111770! : IlcryaSbs : 
Prntho),  a town  in  Megaris,  a colony  from  Megara, 
was  situated  at  the  E.  extremity  of  tbe  Alcyonian 
sen,  and  was  tbe  most  important  town  in  the 
country  after  Megara.  It  possessed  a good  harbour. 

Pagasae,  called  by  the  Romans  P&g&sa  -ae 
(1107000! : Volo),  a town  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia,  and  on  the  bay  called  after  it 
Sinus  Pagasaeus  or  Pagasicus  (IloTaoTjTiKis 
koKttos:  O.  of  Volo).  It  was  the  port  of  lolcos, 
and  afterwards  of  Pherae,  and  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  place  where  Jason  built  the 
Bhip  Argo.  Hence  some  of  the  ancients  derived 
its  name  from  iriiyvuni ; but  others  connected 
the  name  with  the  fountains  (fnjyal ) in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.— The  adjective  Pagasaeus  is  applied 
to  Jason  on  account  of  his  building  the  ship  Argo, 
and  to  Apollo  because  he  had  a sanctuary  at 
Pagasae.  The  adjective  is  also  used  in  the  general 
sense  of  Thessalian  : thus  Alcestis,  the  wife  of 
Admctus,  is  called  by  Ovid  Papasaea  conjux. 

Pagrae  (Tldypcu : Papnu , Bagraf  Barpas),  a 
city  of  Syria,  on  the  E.  side  of  Mt  Amanu*,at  the 
foot  of  the  pass  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Syrian 
Gates,  on  the  road  between  Antioch  and  Alex- 
andria : the  scene  of  the  battle  between  Alexander 
Baias  and  Demetrius  Nicntor,  u.  c.  145. 
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Pagus  (nd7or),a  remarknble  conical  hill,  about 
500 — 600  feet  high,  a little  N.  of  Smyrna  in 
Ionia.  It  was  crowned  with  a ahriue  of  Nemesis, 
and  had  a celebrated  spring. 

Palaemon  (TJaXaiputr).  1.  Son  of  Athamas 
and  I no,  was  originally  called  Melicertes.  When 
his  mother,  who  was  driven  mad  hv  Hera,  had 
thrown  herself,  with  her  boy.  into  the  sea,  both 
were  changed  into  marine  divinities,  Ino  becoming 
Leucothea,  and  Melicertes  Palaemon.  [ For  details 
sec  Athamas.]  According  to  some,  Melicertes 
after  his  apotheosis  was  called  Glaucus,  whereas, 
according  to  another  version,  Glaucus  is  said  to 
have  leaped  into  the  sea  from  his  love  of  Meli- 
certes. The  body  of  Melicertes,  according  to  the 
common  tradition,  was  washed  by  the  waves,  or 
carried  by  dolphins  into  the  port  Schoenus  on  the 
Corinthian  isthmus,  or  to  that  spot  on  the  coast 
where  the  altar  of  Palaemon  subsequently  stood. 
There  the  body  was  found  by  his  uncle  Sisyphus, 
who  ordered  it  to  he  carried  to  Corinth,  and  on 
the  command  of  the  Nereides  he  instituted  the 
Isthmian  gnmes  and  sacrifices  of  black  bulls  in 
honour  of  the  deified  Palaemon.  In  the  island  of 
Tenedos,  it  is  said  that  children  were  sacrificed  to 
him,  and  the  whole  worship  seems  to  have  had 
something  gloomy  about  it.  The  Romans  identified 
Palaemon  with  their  own  god  Portunus,  or  Por- 
tumnus.  [Portunus.]  — 2.  Q.  Remmius  Pa- 
laemon, a grammarian  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius.  He  was  a native  of  Vi* 
centia  ( Vicenza),  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  was 
originally  a slave ; but  having  been  manumitted, 
he  opened  a school  at  Rome,  where  he  became  the 
most  celebrated  grammarian  of  his  time,  though 
his  moral  character  was  infamous.  He  is  twice 
mentioned  by  Juvenal  (vi.  451,  vii.  251).  He 
was  the  master  of  Quintilian. 

Palaeopdlis.  [Neapoli&] 

Palaeph&tus  (naAahparor).  L Of  Athens,  a 
mythical  epic  poet  of  the  ante-Homeric  period. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  hut  be 
appears  to  have  been  usually  placed  after  Pbe- 
monoe  [Phemoxoe],  though  some  writers  assigned 
him  even  an  earlier  date.— 2.  Of  Paros,  or  Priene, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxcrxes.  Suidas  attribute* 
to  him  the  work  “On  Incredible  Tales, spoken 
of  below.  — 3.  Of  Abydus,  an  historian,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  loved  by  the  philosopher  Aristotle.— 
4.  An  Egyptian  or  Athenian,  and  a grammarian. 
His  most  celebrated  work  was  entitled  Troica 
(Tpwtfcd),  which  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
ancient  grammarians.  — There  is  extant  a small 
work  in  51  sections,  entitled  IIoA  alQaros  ire  pi 
iwitrrur,  or  M On  Incredible  Tales"  jfiving  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
legends.  It  is  an  abstract  of  a much  larger  work, 
which  is  lost.  It  was  to  the  original  work  to 
which  Virgil  refers  (CVris,  88) : 44  Docta  Palne- 
phatia  testa tur  voce  papyrus.”  It  is  doubtful  who 
was  the  author  of  this  work  ; but  as  he  adopts  the 
rationalistic  interpretation  of  the  myths,  he  must 
be  looked  upon  as  a disciple  of  Evemerus  [Evi- 
mbrus],  and  may  thus  have  been  an  Alexandrine 
Greek,  and  the  same  person  as  No.  4.  The  best 
edition  is  by  Westermann,  in  the  Mythopraphi, 
Brunswick,  *1843. 

Palaerus  (flaAcupd*:  IlaAaipevr),  a town  on 
the  coast  of  Acamania  near  Leucas. 

Palaeste  (Patasa),  a town  of  Epirus,  on  the 
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PALAESTINA. 

coast  of  Chaonia,  and  a little  S.  of  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  mountain*:  here  Caesar  landed  hi*  force* 
when  he  crossed  over  to  Greece  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Pompey. 

Paiaestina  ( naXaunlrn,  ri  naXaurrltn)  2 vpi tj  : 
II aAaj err i yds,  Palaestinus,  and  rarely  Palae«tinen*i* : 
Palestine , or  the  Holy  Land\  ia  the  Greek  and 
Roman  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  was  used 
to  denote  the  country  of  the  Philistines,  and  which 
was  extended  to  the  whole  country.  In  the  Scrip- 
tures it  is  called  Canaan,  from  Canaan,  the  son  of 
Ham,  whose  descendants  were  its  first  inhabitants  ; 
the  Land  of  Israel,  the  Land  of  Promise,  the 
Land  of  Jehovah,  and  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Romans  usually  called  it  Judaea,  extending  to  the 
whole  country  the  name  of  its  S.  part.  It  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a part  of 
Syria.  Its  extent  is  pretty  well  defined  by  natural 
boundaries  ; namely,  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
W.  ; the  mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the  N.  ; the 
Jordan  and  its  lakes  on  the  E.,  in  the  original 
extent  of  the  country  as  defined  in  the  0.  T., 
but  in  the  wider  and  usual  extent  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Arabian  Desert  was  it*  boundary  on 
the  E. ; and  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  the  deserts 
which  stretch  N.  of  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean : 
here  it  was  separated  from  Egypt  by  the  small 
stream  called  in  Scripture  the  River  of  Egypt 
(prob.  the  brook  El-Aruh\  which  fell  into  the 
Mediterranean  at.  Rhinocolura  ( El~Arisk ),  the 
frontier  town  of  Egypt.  The  S.  boundary  of  the 
territory  E.  of  Jordan  was  the  river  Amon  (Wady- 
el-Mojtb).  The  extent  of  country  within  these 
limits  was  about  11,000  square  miles.  The  poli- 
tical boundaries  varied  at  different  periods.  By 
the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18), 
the  whole  land  was  given  to  his  descendants,  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates  ; but  the  Is- 
raelites never  had  the  faith  or  courage  to  take 
permanent  possession  of  this  their  lot ; the  nearest 
approach  made  to  the  realisation  of  the  promise 
was  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the 
conquests  of  the  former  embraced  a large  part  of 
Syria,  and  the  latter  built  Tadmor  (aft.  Palmyra) 
in  the  Syrian  Desert ; and,  for  a time,  the  Eu- 
phrates seems  to  have  been  the  border  of  the  king- 
dom on  the  N.E.  (See  2 Sam.  viii.  3,  1 Chron. 
xviii.  3).  On  the  W.  again,  the  Israelites  never  had 
full  possession  of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  a strip  of 
which,  N.of  Mt. Carmel,  was  always  retained  by  the 
Phoenicians  [ Phoknicr]  ; and  another  portion  in 
the  S.  W.  was  held  by  the  Philistines,  who  were  in- 
dependent, except  during  brief  intervals.  On  the  S. 
and  E.  again,  portions  of  the  land  were  frequently 
subjugated  by  the  neighbouring  peoples  of  Ama- 
lek,  Edom,  Midian,  Moab,  Ammon,  &e.  On  the 
N.,  except  during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
Palestine  ceased  at  the  S.  entrance  of  the  valley  of 
Coelesyria,  and  at  M.  Heraon  in  Antilibanus. — 
In  the  physical  formation  of  Palestine,  the  most 
remarkable  feature  ia  the  depression  which  forms 
by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  [Jor- 
danss],  between  which  and  the  Mediterranean 
the  country  is  intersected  by  mountains,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  Lebanon  system,  and  running 
N.  and  S.  Between  these  ranges,  and  between 
the  central  range  and  the  W.  coast,  are  some 
comparatively  extensive  plains,  such  os  those  of 
Esdraelon  and  Sharon,  and  several  smaller  valleys  ; 
in  the  S.  of  the  country  the  mountains  gradually 
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subside  into  the  rocky  desert*  of  Arabia  Petr  sea. 
The  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  hill*  are  extremely 
fertile,  and  were  much  more  so  in  ancient  times, 
when  the  soil  on  the  mountain  sides  was  preserved 
by  terrace*  which  are  now  destroyed  through  neglect 
or  wantonnes*.  This  division  of  the  country  has 
only  a few  small  rivers  (besides  mountain  streams), 
which  fell  into  the  Mediterranean : the  chief  of 
them  are  the  Belus,  just  S.  of  Ptolemai*  ( Acre)% 
the  Kishon,  flowing  from  M.  Tabor,  through  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  felling  into  the  Pay  oj 
Acre  N.  of  M.  Carmel,  the  Chorseus,  N.  of  Caesarea, 
the  Kanah,  \V.  of  Sebaste  (Samaria),  the  Jarkon, 
N.  of  Joppa,  the  Eshcol,  near  Askelon,  and  the 
Besor,  near  Gaza.  On  the  E.  of  the  Jordan,  the 
land  rises  towards  the  rocky  desert  of  the  Hauran 
(the  ancient  Auranitis),  and  the  hills  bordering  the 
Syrian  Desert,  its  lower  .portion,  near  the  river, 
forming  rich  pastures,  watered  by  the  E.  tribu- 
taries of  the  Jordan,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Hieromax,  the  Jabbok,  and  the  Arnon,  the  last 
flowing  into  the  Dead  Sea. — The  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Palestine  were  the  several  tribes  of  Canaanitea. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  in  detail  those  events 
with  which  we  are  familiar  through  the  sacred  his- 
tory : the  divine  call  of  Abraham  from  Mesopotamia 
to  live  as  a stranger  in  the  land  which  God  promised 
to  his  descendants,  and  the  story  of  his  and  his 
son's  and  his  grandson's  residence  in  it,  till  Israel 
and  his  family  removed  to  Egypt:  their  return 
and  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan  and  of  the 
portion  of  territory  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  parti- 
tion of  the  whole  among  the  12  tribes : the  contests 
with  the  surrounding  nations,  and  the  government 
by  Judges,  till  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
under  Saul : the  conquests  of  David,  the  splendid 
reign  of  Solomon,  and  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom under  Rehoboam  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
including  2-3rds  of  the  country  W.  of  Jordan,  and 
all  E.  of  it,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  including 
the  S.  portion  which  was  left,  between  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  W.  and  the  Dead  Sea  and  a small 
extent  of  Jordan  on  the  E.  : and  the  histories  of 
these  2 monarchies  down  to  their  overthrow  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  respectively.  The 
former  of  these  conquests  made  an  important 
change  in  the  population  of  Palestine,  by  the 
removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  settlement  in  their 
place  of  heathen  peoples  from  other  parts  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  thus  restricting  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  genuine  Israelites  within  the  limits  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Hence  the  names  of  Judaea 
and  Jews  applied  to  the  country  and  the  people  in 
their  subsequent  history.  Between  these  last  and 
the  mixed  people  of  N.  Palestine  a deadly  enmity 
arose  ; the  natural  dislike  of  the  pure  race  of  Israel 
to  heathen  foreigners  being  aggravated  by  the 
wrongs  they  suffered  from  them,  especially  at  their 
return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  still 
more  by  the  act  of  religious  usurpation  of  which 
the  remnant  of  the  N.  Israelites  were  guilty  at  a 
later  period,  in  setting  up  a temple  for  themselves 
on  M.  Gerizim  [Samaria].  The  date  assigned 
to  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
is  B.  c.  721.  The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  (passing  over  its  religious  his- 
tory, which  is  most  important  during  this  period) 
consists  of  alternate  contest*  with,  and  submissions 
to,  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  and  Babylon,  till 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
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and  the  removal  of  a part  of  its  people  to  Baby- 
lonia, in  598,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  after  the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah,  in 
588,  when  a still  larger  portion  of  the  people  were 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  while  others  escaped  to 
Egypt,  in  584,  during  the  siege  of  T}t«,  Ne- 
buchadnezzar sent  a further  portion  of  the  Jews 
into  captivity  ; but  there  was  still  a considerable 
remnant  left  in  the  land,  and  (what  is  very  im- 
portant) foreign  settlers  were  not  introduced  ; bo 
that,  when  Cyrus,  after  overthrowing  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  issued  his  edict  for  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land  (b.  c.  586),  there  was  no 
great  obstacle  to  their  quiet  settlement  in  it  They 
experienced  some  trouble  from  the  jealousy  and 
attacks  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  changeful  dis- 
positions of  the  Persian  court ; but  at  length,  by 
the  efforts  of  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua,  and  the 
preaching  of  Haggai  and  Zechariab,  the  new 
temple  was  finished  and  dedicated,  in  516,  and  Je- 
rusalem was  rebuilt  Fresh  bonds  of  Jewish  exiles 
returned  under  Ezra,  458,  and  Nehemiah,  445  ; 
and,  between  this  time  and  that  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  Judaea  was  repeopled  by  the  Jews,  and 
through  the  tolerance  of  the  Persian  kings,  it  was 
governed  virtually  by  the  high-priests.  In  b.  c. 
352,  after  Alexander  had  taken  Tyre  and  Gaza, 
he  visited  Jerusalem,  and  received  the  quiet  sub- 
mission of  the  Jews,  paying  the  most  marked 
respect  to  their  religion.  Under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  Palestine  belonged  alternately  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  contests  between  whose  kings  for 
its  possession  are  too  complicated  to  recount  here  ; 
but  its  internal  government  seems  to  have  been 
pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  high-priests,  until 
the  tyranny  of  Antiochua  Epiphanes  provoked  the 
successful  revolt  under  the  Maccabees,  or  Asmo- 
naeans,  whose  history  is  given  under  Magcabaki, 
and  the  history  of  the  Idumaean  dynasty,  who 
succeeded  them,  is  given  under  Antipatkr,  H e- 
rodks,  and  Archkxaur.  The  later  Asmonaean 
princes  had  regained  the  whole  of  Palestine,  in- 
cluding the  districts  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and 
Galilee  (besides  Idumaea),  W.  of  the  Jordan,  and 
the  several  districts  of  Peraea,  Batanea,  Ganbnitis, 
Itnraea,  and  Trachonitia  or  Auranitis,  E.  of  it ; and 
this  was  the  extent  of  Herod's  kingdom.  But, 
from  b.  c.  68,  when  Pompey  took  Jerusalem,  the 
country  was  really  subject  to  the  Homans.  At 
the  death  of  Herod,  his  kingdom  was  divided 
between  his  sons  as  tetrarchs,  under  the  sanction  of 
Augustus,  Archelaua  receiving  Judaea,  Samaria, 
and  Idumaea,  Herod  Antipas  Galilee  and  Peraea, 
and  Philip  Batanaea,  Gnulonitis,  and  Trachonitis  ; 
all  standing  to  the  ILnnan  empire  in  a relation  of 
virtual  subjection,  which  successive  events  converted 
into  on  integral  union.  First,  a.i>.  7,  Archclnua  was 
deposed  by  Augustus,  and  Judaea  was  placed  under  a 
Homan  procurator  : next,  about  31,  Philip  died,  and 
his  government  was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria,  ! 
and  was  in  37  again  conferred  on  Herod  Agrippa 
I.,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  with  the  addition  of 
Abilene,  the  district  round  Damascus.  In  39,  j 
Herod  Antipas  was  banished  to  Gaul,  and  his  ' 
tetrarchy  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
Agrippa ; and  2 years  later  he  received  from 
Claudius  the  government  of  Judaea  mid  Samaria, 
and  thus  Palestine  was  reunited  under  a nominal 
king.  On  his  death,  in  44,  Palestine  ngain  be- 
came a part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria 
under  the  name  of  Judaea,  which  was  governed 
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by  a procurator.  The  Jews  were,  however,  most 
turbulent  subjects  of  the  Homan  empire,  and  at 
last  they  broke  out  into  a general  rebellion,  which, 
after  a most  sanguinary  war,  was  crushed  by  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus ; and  the  latter  took  and  destroyed 
Jerusalem  in  a.  d.  70.  Under  Constantine,  Pales- 
tine was  divided  afresh  into  the  three  provinces 
of  P.  Prima  in  the  centre,  P.  Secunda  in  the  N., 
and  P.  Tertia,  the  8.  of  Judaea,  with  Idumaea. 

Pal&med$s  (riaAcmp5rjs).  L Son  of  Nauplius 
and  Clymeoc.  He  joined  the  Greeks  in  their 
expedition  against  Troy  ; but  Agamemnon,  Dio- 
medes,  and  Ulysses,  envious  of  hit  fame,  caused 
a captive  Phrygian  to  write  to  Palnmedes  a letter 
in  the  name  of  Priam,  and  bribed  a servant 
of  Palamede*  to  conceal  the  letter  under  his 
master’s  bed.  They  then  accused  Palamedes  of 
treachery  ; upon  searching  bis  tent  they  found 
the  letter  which  they  themselves  had  dictated  ; 
and  thereupon  they  caused  him  to  be  stoned  to 
death.  When  Palamedes  was  led  to  death,  he 
exclaimed,  “Truth,  I lament  thee,  for  thou  hast 
died  even  before  me.”  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions, it  was  Ulysses  alone  who  hated  and 
persecuted  Palamedes.  The  cause  of  this  hatred 
is  also  stated  differently.  According  to  some, 
Ulysses  hated  him  because  he  hnd  been  compelled 
by  him  to  join  the  Greeks  against  Troy;  according 
to  others,  because  he  had  been  severely  censured 
I by  Palamedes  for  returning  with  empty  bands 
from  a foraging  excursion  into  Thrace.  The 
manner  in  which  Palamedes  perished  is  likewise 
related  differently.  Some  say  that  Ulysses  and 
Diomedes  induced  him  to  descend  into  a well, 
where  they  pretended  they  had  discovered  a trea- 
sure, and  when  he  was  below  they  cast  stones 
upon  him,  and  killed  him  ; others  state  that  he 
was  drowned  by  them  whilst  fishing ; and  others 
that  he  was  killed  by  Paris  with  an  arrow.  The 
place  where  he  was  killed  is  either  Colonae  in 
Troas,  or  in  Tenedos,  or  at  Geraestus.  The  story 
of  Palamedes,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
seems  to  have  been  first  related  in  the  Cypria,  and 
wns  afterwards  developed  by  the  tragic  poets, 
especially  by  Euripides,  and  lastly  by  the  sophists, 
who  liked  to  look  upon  Palamedes  as  their  pattern. 
The  tragic  poets  and  sophists  describe  him  os  a 
sage  among  the  Greeks,  and  as  a poet ; and  he  is 
said  to  have  invented  light-houses,  measures,  scale*, 
the  discus,  dice,  the  alphabet,  and  the  art  of  regu- 
lating sentinels.  — 2.  A Greek  grammarian,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Athenaeus,  who  introduces  him 
as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his  work. 

Palatinus  Mons.  [Roma.] 

Palitlum.  [Roma.] 

Pale  (IldAt j : naAtiv,  Ion.  IlaX/es,  Alt.  IlaAf/j, 
in  Polyb.  IlaAami : nr.  Lixuri,  Ru.),  one  of  the 
4 cities  of  Cephallctro,  situated  on  a height  op- 
posite Zacynthus. 

Pales,  a Roman  divinity  of  flocks  and  shep 
herds,  is  described  by  some  as  a male,  and  by 
others  as  a female  divinity.  Hence  some  modem 
writers  have  inferred  that  Pales  was  a combination 
of  both  sexes ; but  such  a monstrosity  is  altogether 
foreign  to  the  religion  of  the  Romans.  Some  of 
the  rites  performed  at  the  festival  of  Pales,  which 
was  celebrated  on  tbe  21st  of  April,  the  birth-day 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  would  seem  to  indicate,  that 
the  divinity  was  a female  ; but  besides  the  express 
statements  to  the  contrary,  there  are  also  other 
reasons  for  believing  that  Pales  was  a male  div> 
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nity.  The  name  teems  to  he  connected  with 
Pnlatinus,  the  centre  of  all  the  earliest  legends  of 
Rome,  and  the  god  himself  was  with  the  Romans 
the  embodiment  of  the  same  idea  as  Pan  among 
the  Greeks.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the  Palilia 
see  Diet,  of  A ntiq.  *.  v. 

Palicanns.  Lolllus.  [Loli.ius.] 

Palici  ( II0A1  koI),  were  Sicilian  gods,  twin  sons 
of  Zeus  and  the  nymph  Thalia,  the  daughter  of 
Hephaestus.  Sometimes  they  are  called  sons  of 
Hephaestus  by  Aetna,  the  daughter  of  Oceanns. 
Thalia,  from  fear  of  Hera,  prayed  to  be  swallowed 
np  by  the  earth  ; her  prayer  was  granted  ; but  in 
due  time  she  sent  forth  from  the  earth  twin  boys, 
who,  according  to  the  absurd  etymology  of  the 
ancients,  were  called  IIoAikoI,  from  rov  wd\ iv 
Utffdai.  They  were  worshipped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mt.  Aetna,  near  Palice;  and  in  the 
earliest  times  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
them.  Their  sanctuary  vrns  an  asylum  for  run- 
away slaves,  and  near  it  there  gushed  forth  from 
the  earth  two  sulphureous  fountains,  called  Deilloi, 
or  brothers  of  the  Palici ; at  which  solemn  oaths 
were  taken.  The  oaths  were  written  on  tablets, 
and  thrown  into  one  of  the  fountains ; if  the  tablet 
swam  on  the  water,  the  oath  was  considered  to  be 
true,  but  if  it  sank  down,  the  oath  was  regarded 
as  a perjury,  and  was  believed  to  be  punished  in- 
stantaneously by  blindness  or  death. 

PalinGnun  (C.  Paiinuro),  a promontory  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Lucania,  which  was  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Palinuros,  the  son  of  Jasus, 
and  pilot  of  the  ship  of  Aeneas,  who  fell  into  the 
sea,  and  was  murdered  on  the  coast  by  the  natives. 

P&llacdpas  (riaAAax^iraT),  a canal  in  Baby- 
x>nia,  cut  from  the  Euphrates,  at  a point  800  stadia 
( 80  geog.  miles)  S.  of  Babylon,  W.-ward  to  the 
edge  of  the  Arabian  Desert,  where  it  lost  itself  in 
marshes. 

Palladaa  (riaAAaSa*),  the  author  of  a large 
number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  was 
a pagan  and  nn  Alexandrian  grammarian.  He 
Jived  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  centory  of  the 
Christian  era,  for  in  one  of  his  epigrams  he  speaks 
of  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  as  still  olive. 
Hypatia  was  murdered  in  A.  D.  4(5. 

Palladium  ( naAAdSiov),  properly  any  image  of 
Pallas  Athena  (Minerva),  hut  generally  applied  to 
an  ancient  image  of  this  goddess,  which  was  kept 
hidden  and  secret,  and  was  revered  as  a pledge  of  the 
safety  of  the  town,  where  it  existed.  Among  these 
ancient  images  of  Pallas  none  is  more  celebrated  than 
the  Trojan  Palladium,  concerning  which  there  was 
the  following  tradition.  Athena  was  brought  up 
by  Triton;  and  when  his  daughter,  Pallas,  and 
Athena  were  once  wrestling  together  for  the  sake 
of  exercise,  Zeus  interfered  in  the  struggle,  and 
suddenly  held  the  aegis  before  the  face  of  Pallas. 
Pallas,  while  looking  up  to  Zeus,  was  wounded  by 
Athena,  and  died.  Athena  in  her  sorrow  caused 
an  image  of  the  maiden  to  be  made,  round  which 
she  hung  the  aegis.  When  Electra  had  come  as 
a suppliant  to  the  Palladium,  Zens  hurled  it  down 
from  heaven  upon  the  earth,  because  it  had  been 
sullied  by  the  bands  of  one,  who  was  no  longer  a 
pure  maiden.  The  image  fell  upon  the  earth  at 
Troy,  when  Ilus  was  just  beginning  to  build  the 
city.  I Ins  erected  a sanctuary  to  it.  According 
to  some,  the  image  was  dedicated  by  Electro,  and 
according  to  others  it  was  given  by  Zeus  to  Dar- 
danus.  The  image  itself  is  said  to  have  been  8 
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cubits  in  height,  with  its  legs  close  together,  and 
holding  in  its  right  hand  a spear,  and  in  the  left  a 
spindle  and  a distaff.  This  Palladium  remained 
at  Troy  until  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  contrived  to 
carry  it  away,  because  the  city  could  not  be  taken 
so  long  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  that  sacred  trea- 
sure. According  to  some  accounts  Troy  contained 
two  Palladia,  one  of  which  was  carried  off  by 
Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  while  the  other  was  con- 
veyed by  Aeneas  to  Italy,  or  the  one  taken  by 
the  Greeks  was  a mere  imitation,  while  that  which 
Aeneas  brought  to  Italy  was  the  genuine  image. 
But  this  twofold  Palladium  was  prohably  a mere 
invention  to  account  for  its  existence  in  more  than 
one  place.  Several  towns  both  in  Greece  and  Italy 
claimed  the  honour  of  possessing  the  genuine 
Trojan  Palladium  ; as  for  example,  Argos  and 
Athens,  where  it  was  believed  that  Demophon 
took  it  from  Diomedes  on  his  return  from  Troy. 
[Demophon.]  This  Palladium  at  Athens,  how- 
ever, was  different  from  another  image  of  Pallas 
there,  which  was  also  called  Palladium,  and  stood 
on  the  acropolis.  In  Italy  the  cities  of  Rome, 
Laviniuxn,  Lucrria,  and  Siris  likewise  pretended 
to  possess  the  Trojan  Palladium. 

Palladios  (ILzAAdSior).  — 1.  Of  Methone,  a 
sophist  or  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  theGreaL— 2.  Bishop  of  Helenopolis, 
in  Bitbynia,  to  which  he  wns  raised  a.  d.  400. 
He  was  ordained  by  Chrysostom ; and  on  the 
banishment  of  the  latter,  Palladios  was  accused  of 
holding  the  opinions  of  Origen,  and,  fearful  of  tho 
violence  of  his  enemies,  he  fled  to  Rome,  405. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  ventured  to  return  to  the 
East,  but  was  arrested  and  banished  to  the  extre- 
mity of  Upper  Egypt.  He  was  afterwards  re- 
stored to  his  bishopric  of  Helenopolis,  from  which 
he  was  translated  to  that  of  Aspona  or  Aspuna  in 
Galatia,  perhaps  about  4 19  or  4*20.  Three  works 
in  Greek  have  come  down  to  ns  under  the  name 
of  Palladius ; but  there  has  been  considerable 
dispute,  whether  they  were  written  by  one  indi- 
vidual or  more;  — (1.)  Historia  Lattsiaea.  “/Ac 
IjCLusiac  History"  so  called  from  its  being  dedi- 
cated to  Iaiusus,  a chamberlain  at  the  imperial 
court.  This  work  contains  internal  proofs  of 
having  been  written  by  the  bishop  of  Helenopolis. 
It  gives  biographical  notices  or  characteristic  anec- 
dotes of  a number  of  ascetics,  with  whom  Palladius 
was  personally  acquainted,  or  concerning  whom  he 
received  information  from  those  who  had  known 
them  personally.  Edited  by  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1616.  (2.)  The.  Life  of  Chrysostom*  was  probably 
written  by  a different  person  front  the  bishop  of 
Helenopolis.  Edited  by  Bigotius,  Paris,  1680. 
(3.)  De  Gentibus  l mime  et  Brtujmanibnt  (Brah- 
mans). The  authorship  of  this  work  is  uncertain. 
It  appears  that  the  writer  himself  had  visited 
India.  Edited  by  Camerarius  in  Liber  Gnomo- 
toffiem i,  8vo.  Lips,  without  date  ; and  by  Bissaeus. 
London,  1665. —3.  Sumamed  latrotopkuia , a 
Greek  medical  writer,  of  whose  life  nothing  is 
known.  He  lived  after  Galen.  We  possess  3 
works  commonly  attributed  to  him : namely,  *2 
books  of  commentaries  on  Hippocrates,  and  a short 
treatise  on  Fevers,  all  of  which  are  taken  chiefly 
from  Galen.  — 4.  Palladius  Until  ms  Taurus 
Acmilianus,  the  author  of  a treatise  De  He 
Rustics  in  the  form  of  a Fanner’s  Calendar,  the 
varions  operations  connected  with  agriculture  and 
a rural  life  being  arranged  in  regular  order,  ao- 
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cording  to  the  seasons  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
performed.  It  is  comprised  in  14  books : the  first 
is  introductory,  the  12  following  contain  the  duties 
of  the  12  months  in  succession,  commencing  with 
January  ; the  last  is  a poem,  in  85  elegiac  couplets, 
upon  the  art  of  grafting  (De  Insitione).  A con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work  is  taken  from 
Columella.  The  date  of  the  author  is  uncertain  ; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  lived  in  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  The 
work  was  very  popular  in  the  middle  ages.  Edited 
in  the  SarijAores  Rei  Rust  tea*  by  Gesner,  Lips, 
1735 ; reprinted  by  Emesti  in  1773,  and  by 
Schneider,  Lips.  1794. 

P&llantla  ( Pallantinus  : Palencia ),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  the  N.  of  HisponiaTarraco- 
nensis.  and  on  a tributary  of  the  Durius. 

Pallantlas  and  Pallantii,  patronymics,  given 
to  Aurora,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas. 

PallantXom  (noAAdrrio*:  naAAarricfc),  an 
ancient  town  of  Arcadia,  near  Tegea,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Pallas,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Evander 
is  said  to  have  come  from  this  place,  and  to  have 
called  the  town,  which  he  founded  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  Pallantium  (afterwards  Palaatium  and 
Palafium),  after  the  Arcadian  town.  On  the  foun- 
dation of  Megalopolis,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
PalUntium  settled  in  the  new  city  ; and  the  town 
remained  nlmost  deserted,  till  it  was  restored  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  exempted  from  taxes  on  ac- 
count of  its  supposed  connection  with  the  imperial 
city. 

Pallas  (ndAAor).  — 1.  One  of  the  Titans,  son 
of  Criui  and  Eurybia,  husband  of  Styx,  and  father 
of  Zelus,  C rates,  Bia,  and  Nice.  — 2.  A giant, 
slain  by  Athena  in  the  battle  with  the  gods.  — 3. 
According  to  some  traditions,  the  father  of  Athena, 
who  slew  him  when  he  attempted  to  violate  her. 
— 4.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  grandfather  of  Evander, 
is  said  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Pallantium  in 
Arcadia.  Hence  Evander  is  called  by  the  poets 
Pallaa  ti  us  heros. — 5.  Son  of  Evander,  and  an  ally 
of  Aeneas,  was  slain  by  the  Rutulian  Turnus.  — 6. 
Son  of  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  and  father  of 
Clytus  and  Butes.  His  2 sons  were  sent  with 
Cephalus  to  implore  assistance  of  Aeacus  against 
Minos.  Pallas  was  slain  by  Theseus.  The  cele- 
brated family  of  the  Pallantidae  at  Athens  traced 
their  origin  from  this  Pallas. 

Pallas  (riaXAdt),  a surname  of  Athena.  In 
Homer  this  name  always  appears  united  with  that 
of  Athena,  as  IlaAAdj  'Attyvrj  or  IlaAAdv  'Afy- 
raiy  ; but  in  later  writers  we  also  find  Pallas 
alone  instead  of  Athena.  Some  ancient  writers 
derive  the  name  from  irdWetr,  to  brandish,  in 
reference  to  the  goddess  brandishing  the  spear  or 
aegis,  others  derive  it  from  the  giant  Pallas,  who 
was  slain  by  Athena.  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  Pallas  is  the  same  word  as  wdAAa£,  Le.  a 
▼irgin  or  mAiden. 

Pallas,  a favourite  freedman  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  In  conjunction  with  another  freedman, 
Narcissus,  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire. After  the  death  of  Messalina,  Pallas  per- 
suaded the  weak  emperor  to  marry  Agrippina  ; and 
as  Narcissus  had  been  opposed  to  this  marriage,  he 
now  lost  his  former  power,  and  Pallaa  and  Agrip- 
pina became  the  rulers  of  the  Roman  world.  It 
was  Pallaa  who  persuaded  Claudius  to  adopt  the 
young  Domitius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Nero), 
the  son  of  Agrippina  ; and  it  was  doubtless  with 
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the  assistance  of  Pallas  that  Agrippina  poisoned 
her  husband.  Nero  soon  after  his  accession  be- 
came tired  of  his  mother's  control,  and  as  one  step 
towards  emancipating  himself  from  her  authority, 
he  deprived  Pallas  of  all  his  public  offices,  and 
dismissed  him  from  the  palace  in  56.  He  was 
suffered  to  live  unmolested  for  some  years,  till  at 
length  his  immense  wealth  excited  the  rapacity  of 
Nero,  who  had  him  removed  by  poison  in  63. 
His  enormous  wealth,  which  was  acquired  during 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  had  become  proverbial,  as 
we  see  from  the  line  in  Juvenal  (i.  J 07 ),  ego  pos- 
sideo  plus  PaUante  et  Licinin.  The  brother  of 
Pallas  was  Antonius  or  Claudius  Felix,  who  was 
appointed  by  Claudius  procurator  of  Judaea. 
[Felix,  Antonius.] 

Pallas  Lac  us.  [Triton.] 

Pallene  (noAA^ni).  1.  (naAArjvcuov,  IlaAA^- 
v»or),  the  most  W.-ly  of  the  3 peninsulas  running 
out  from  Cbalcidice  in  Macedonia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  called  Phlegra  (4»A*y pa),  and 
on  the  narrow  isthmus,  which  connected  it  with 
the  main  land,  stood  the  important  town  of  Poti- 
daea.— 2.  (IlaAAiji'cib,  rarely  IlaAAip'cubs),  a 
demua  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochit, 
was  situated  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  Pentelicus,  a 
few  miles  S.  W.  of  Marathon.  It  possessed  a 
temple  of  Athena,  sumamed  Pallmis  (IlaAAijvft) 
from  the  place  ; and  in  its  neighbourhood  took 
place  the  contest  between  Pisistraius  and  the  party 
opposed  to  him. 

Palma  (Palma),  a Roman  colony  on  the  S.W. 
coast  off  the  island  Balearis  Major  (Majorca). 

Palmarla  ( Palmaruola ),  a small  uninhabited 
island  off  the  coast  of  Latium  and  the  promontory 
Circcitun. 

Palmyra  (ndA^upa:  Jla\pvprjr6s%  PalmvrCnus: 
0.  T.  Tadmor : Tadmor , Ru.),  a celebrated  city  of 
Syria,  stood  in  an  oasis  of  the  great  Syrian  Desert, 
which  from  its  position  must  have  been  in  the 
earliest  times  a halting  place  for  the  caravans  be- 
tween Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  Here  Solomon 
built  a city,  which  was  called  in  Hebrew  Tadmor, 
that  is,  the  city  of  palm-trees ; and  of  this  name 
the  Greek  TldXfivpa  is  a translation.  It  lies  in  34° 

1 8'  N.  lat  and  38°  1 4'  E.  long.,  and  was  reckoned 
237  Roman  miles  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  176 
N.E.  of  Damascus,  80  E.  of  Erae.«a,  and  113  S.E. 
of  Apamea.  With  the  exception  of  a tradition 
that  it  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  hear 
nothing  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  government  of  the 
East  by  M.  Antonius,  who  marched  to  surprise  it, 
but  the  inhabitants  retreated  with  their  moveable 
property  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Under  the  early 
Roman  emperors  it  was  a free  city  and  a great 
commercial  emporium.  Its  position  on  the  border 
between  the  Parthian  and  Roman  dominions  gave 
it  the  command  of  the  trade  of  both,  but  also  sub- 
jected it  to  the  injuries  of  war.  Under  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines  it  was  highly  favoured  and 
reached  its  greatest  splendour.  The  history  of  its 
temporary  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a capital,  in  the 
3rd  century,  is  related  under  Odenathus  and  Ze- 
nobia.  On  its  capture  by  Aurelian,  in  270,  it  was 
plundered,  and  soon  afterwards  an  insurrection  of 
its  inhabitants  led  to  its  partial  destruction.  It 
was  fortified  by  Justinian,  but  never  recovered 
from  its  fall.  In  the  Arabian  conquest  it  was  one 
of  the  first  cities  taken  ; but  it  was  still  inhabited 
by  a small  population,  chiefly  of  Jews,  till  it  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Tim  our  (Tamerlane)  in 
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1400.  It  ha*  long  been  entirely  deserted,  except 
when  a horde  of  Bedouins  pitch  their  tents  among 
its  splendid  ruin*.  Those  ruins,  which  form  a 
most  striking  object  in  the  midst  of  the  Desert,  are 
of  the  Roman  period,  and  decidedly  inferior  in  the 
style  of  architecture,  as  well  as  in  grandeur  of 
effect,  to  those  of  Baalbek  [Heliopolis],  the  sister 
deserted  city  of  Syria.  The  finest  remains  are 
those  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  ; the  most  interest- 
ing are  the  square  sepulchral  towers  of  from  3 to 
5 stories.  The  streets  and  the  foundations  of  the 
houses  are  traceable  to  some  extent ; and  there  are 
several  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  in  the  native 
Palmyrene  dialect,  besides  one  in  Hebrew  and  one 
or  two  in  Latin.  The  surrounding  district  of 
Palmyrene  contained  the  Syrian  Desert  from  the 
E.  border  of  Coelesyria  to  the  Euphrates. 

Pamisua  (Ildfucrot).  L A southern  tributary  of 
the  Peneus  in  Thessaly.  — 2.  ( Pimatca ),  the  chief 
river  of  Messenia,  rises  in  the  E.  part  of  the  coun- 
try, 40  stadia  E.  of  Ithome,  flows  first  S.  W.,  and 
then  S.  through  the  Messenian  plain,  and  falls 
into  the  Messenian  gulf.  — 3.  A small  river  in 
Laconia,  falls  into  the  Messenian  gulf  near  Leuc- 
tra.  It  was  at  one  time  the  ancient  boundary  be- 
tween Laccnia  and  Messenia. 

Pamphla  or  Pamphlum  (Ila^a,  Tldiuptov),  a 
village  of  Aetolia,  destroyed  by  the  Macedonians. 

Pamphlla  (ria^<p(ATj),  a female  historian  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  She  is  described  by  some  writers  as  a 
native  of  Epidaurus,  by  others  as  an  Egyptian. 
Her  principal  work,  of  which  Photius  has  given 
some  extracts,  was  a kind  of  Historical  Miscellany 
(entitled  av/xfiliermy  laropiK&ytoopyripdTuyXAyoi). 
It  was  not  arranged  according  to  subjects  or  ac- 
cording to  any  settled  plan,  but  it  was  more  like  a 
common -place  book,  in  which  each  piece  of  in- 
formation was  set  down  as  it  fell  under  the  notice 
of  the  writer.  Modem  scholars  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  Pampbila,  from  a statement  in 
her  work,  preserved  by  A.  Gclliua  (xv.  23),  by 
which  is  ascertained  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Hel- 
lanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides  respectively. 

Pamphilus  (IlajpfiAtf).  1.  A disciple  of 
Plato,  who  is  only  remembered  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Epicurus,  when  a young  man,  heard 
him  at  Samos.  Epicurus  used  to  speak  of  him 
with  great  contempt,  that  he  might  not  be  thought 
to  owe  anything  to  his  instruction  ; for  it  was  the 
great  boast  of  Epicurus,  that  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  his  own  philosophy.— 2.  An  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus,  and  the 
author  of  a lexicon,  which  is  supposed  by  some 
scholars  to  have  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
lexicon  of  Hcsychius.  He  appears  to  have  lived 
in  the  1st  century  of  our  era.— 3.  A philosopher 
or  grammarian  of  Nicopolis,  the  author  of  a work 
on  agriculture,  of  which  there  are  considerable 
fragments  in  the  Geoponica.  — 4.  Presbyter  of 
Caesarea,  in  Palestine,  saint  and  martyr,  and  cele- 
brated for  his  friendship  with  Eusebius,  who,  as  a 
memorial  of  this  intimacy,  assumed  the  surname  of 
Pamphilus,  [Eusebius.]  He  suffered  martyrdom 
A.  d.  307.  The  life  of  Pamphilus  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  biblical 
literature.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  follower 
of  Origen.  He  formed,  at  Caesarea,  an  impor- 
tant public  library  chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  authors. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  the  contents  of  this 
library  were  the  Teirapla  and  Htxapla  of  Origen, 
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from  which  Pamphilus,  in  conjunction  with  Euse- 
bius, formed  a new*  recension  of  the  Septaagint, 
numerous  copies  of  which  were  put  into  circulation. 
— 5.  Of  Amphipolis,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Greek  painters,  flourished  about  b.  c.  390 — 
350.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Eupompus,  the 
founder  of  the  Sicyonian  school  of  painting,  for 
the  establishment  of  which,  however,  Pamphilus 
seems  to  have  done  much  mure  than  even  Eupompus 
himself.  Of  his  own  works  we  have  roost  scanty 
accounts  ; but  as  a teacher  of  his  art  he  was  sur- 
passed by  none  of  the  ancient  masters.  According 
to  Pliny,  he  was  the  first  artist  who  possessed 
a thorough  acquaintance  with  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  especially  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
without  which  he  used  to  say  that  the  art  could 
not  be  perfected.  All  science,  therefore,  which 
could  in  any  way  contribute  to  form  the  perfect 
artist,  was  included  in  his  course  of  instruction, 
which  extended  over  ten  years,  and  for  which  the 
fee  was  no  less  than  a talent.  Among  those  who 
paid  this  price  for  his  tuition  were  Apelles  and 
Melanthius.  Not  only  was  the  school  of  Para- 
philus  remarkable  for  the  importance  which  the 
master  attached  to  general  learning,  but  also  for 
the  minute  attention  which  he  paid  to  accuracy  in 
drawing. 

Pamphds  (nd/Kpojj),  a mythical  poet,  who  is 
placed  by  Pausanias  later  than  Olen,  and  much 
earlier  than  Homer.  His  name  is  connected  par- 
ticularly with  Attica. 

Pamphylia  (IlctyupvAfa:  nd/t'PvAot,  na,u<pu- 
[ Aios,  PampbfHus),  in  its  original  and  more  re- 
stricted sense,  was  a narrow  strip  of  the  S.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  extending  in  a sort  of  arch  along  the 
Sinus  Pamphyllus  (G.  of  Adalia),  between  Lycia 
on  the  W,  and  Cilicia  on  the  E.,  and  on  the  N. 
bordering  on  Pisidia.  Its  boundaries,  os  commonly 
stated,  were  Mt.  Climax  on  the  W.,  the  river 
Melas  on  the  E.,  and  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taurus  on  the 
N. ; but  the  statements  are  not  very  exact : Strabo 
gives  to  the  coast  of  Pamphylia  a length  of  640 
stadia,  from  Olbia  on  the  W.  to  Ptolema’is,  some 
distance  E.  of  the  Melas,  and  he  makes  its  width 
barely  2 miles  ; and  there  are  still  other  different 
accounts.  It  was  a belt  of  mountain  coast  land, 
intersected  by  rivers  flowing  down  from  the  Taurus 
in  a short  course,  but  several  of  them  with  a con- 
siderable body  of  wrater:  the  chief  of  them,  going 
from  W.  to  En  were  the  Catarrhactes,  Oes- 
trus, Eurymbdon,  and  Melas  [No.  6],  all 
navigable  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths. 
The  inhabitants  were  a mixture  of  races,  whence 
their  name  ITd/4$>i/Aoi,  of  all  races  ( the  genuine  old 
form,  the  other  in  -lot  is  later).  Besides  the  abori- 
ginal inhabitants,  of  the  Semitic  (Syro- Arabian) 
family,  and  Cilicians,  there  were  very  early  Greek 
settlers  and  later  Greek  colonies  in  the  land.  Tra- 
dition ascribed  the  first  Greek  settlements  to  Mop- 
bus,  after  the  Trojan  War,  from  whom  the  country 
was  in  early  times  called  Mopsopia.  It  was  suc- 
cessively a part  of  the  Persian.  Macedonian,  Greco- 
Syrian,  and  Pergamene  kingdoms,  and  passed  by 
the  will  of  Attalus  III.  to  the  Romans  (a.  c.  1 30), 
under  whom  it  was  made  a province  ; but  this  pro- 
vince of  Pamphylia  included  also  Pisidia  nnd  Isau- 
ria,  and  afterwards  a part  of  Lycia.  Under  Con- 
stantine Pisidia  was  again  separated  from  Pam- 
phylia. 

Pamphyllum  Mare,  Pamphyllus  8inus  (rb 
TlaptpvXiov  xfXayoSy  Tla/i<f>v\ios  k6\ttos  ; Gulf  of 
l L 3 
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Adalia\  the  great  gulf  formed  in  the  8.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  by  the  direction  of  th  Taurus  chain 
and  by  Ml  Solyma.  between  the  Pr.  Sacrum  or 
Chelidonium  (C  KUtlidoma ),  the  S.E.  point  of 
Lycia,  and  Pr.  Anemuriura  (C  Ancmour)^  the  S. 
point  of  Cilicia.  Its  depth  from  N.  to  S.,  from 
Pr.  Sacrum  to  Olbia,  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at 
867  stadia  (367  geog.  mile*),  which  is  too  little. 

Pamphjlua  (nifi<f>u\oj),  son  of  Aegimius  and 
brother  of  Drama,  was  king  of  the  Dorians  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Hindus,  and  along  with  the  Hccaclidse 
invaded  Peloponnesus. 

Pan  (neb*),  the  great  god  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds among  the  Greeks.  He  is  usually  called  a 
son  of  Hermes  by  the  daughter  of  Dryops  ; but  he 
is  also  described  as  a son  of  Hermes  by  Callisto, 
by  Oeneis  or  Thymbris,  or  by  Penelope,  whom  the 
god  visited  in  the  shape  of  a ram,  or  as  a son  of 
Penelope  by  Ulysses,  or  by  all  her  suitors  in  com- 
mon. He  was  perfectly  developed  from  his  birth  ; 
and  when  his  mother  saw  him,  she  ran  away 
through  fear;  but  Hermes  carried  him  to  Olympus, 
where  all  the  gods  were  delighted  with  him,  and 
especially  Dionysus.  From  his  delighting  all  the 
gods,  the  Homeric  hymn  derives  his  name.  He 
was  originally  only  au  Arcadian  god  ; and  Arcadia 
was  always  the  principal  seat  of  his  worship. 
From  this  country  his  name  and  worship  after- 
wards spread  over  other  parts  of  Greece  ; hut  at 
Athens  his  worship  was  not  introduced  till  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  In  Arcadia  he 
was  the  god  of  forests,  pastures,  flocks,  and  shep- 
herds, and  dwelt  in  grottoes,  wandered  on  the 
summits  of  mountains  and  rocks,  and  in  valleys, 
either  amusing  himself  with  the  chase,  or  leading 
the  dances  of  the  nymphs.  As  the  god  of  flocks, 
both  of  wild  and  tame  animals,  it  was  his  province 
to  increase  and  guard  them  ; but  he  was  also  a 
hunter,  and  hunters  owed  their  success  or  failure 
to  him.  The  Arcadian  hunters  used  to  scouige  | 
the  statute  of  the  god,  if  they  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  chase.  During  the  heat  of  mid-day 
he  used  to  slumber,  and  was  very  indignant  when  , 
any  one  disturbed  him.  As  the  god  of  flocks,  bees 
also  were  under  his  protection,  as  well  as  the  coast 
where  fishermen  carried  on  their  pursuit.  As  the 
god  of  every  thing  connected  with  pastoral  life,  he 
was  fond  of  music,  and  the  inventor  of  the  syrinx 
or  shepherd's  flute,  which  he  himself  played  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  in  which  he  instructed 
others  also,  such  as  Daphnis.  He  is  thus  said  to 
have  loved  the  poet  Pindar,  and  to  have  sung  and 
danced  his  lyric  songs,  in  return  for  which  Pindar 
erected  to  him  a sanctuary  in  front  of  his  house. 
Pan,  like  other  gods  who  dwelt  in  forests,  was 
dreaded  by  travellers  to  whom  he  sometimes  ap-  1 
peared,  and  whom  he  startled  with  sudden  awe  or 
terror.  Thus  when  Phidippides,  the  Athenian,  1 
was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  its  aid  against  the 
Persians,  Pan  accosted  him,  and  promised  to  terrify 
the  barbarians,  if  the  Athenians  would  worship 
him.  Hence  sudden  fright  without  any  visible 
cause  was  ascribed  to  Pan,  and  was  called  a Panic 
fear.  He  is  further  said  to  have  had  n terrific 
voice,  and  by  it  to  have  frightened  the  Titans  in 
their  fight  with  the  gods.  It  seems  that  this  fea- 
ture, namely,  his  fondness  of  noise  and  riot,  was 
the  cause  of  his  being  considered  the  minister 
and  companion  of  Cybele  and  Dionysus.  He  was 
at  the  same  lime  believed  to  be  possessed  of  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  to  hare  even  instructed  Apollo 
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j in  this  art.  While  roaming  in  his  forests  he  fell 
in  love  with  Echo,  by  whom  or  by  Pitho  he  be- 
came the  father  of  lynx.  His  love  of  Syrinx,  after 
whom  he  named  his  flute,  is  well  known  from 
Ovid  (Aft/.  L 691,  seq.).  Fir-trees  were  sacred  to 
him,  since  the  nymph  Pitye,  whom  he  loved,  had 
been  metamorphosed  into  that  tree  ; and  the  sacri- 
fices offered  to  him  consisted  of  cows,  rams,  lambs, 
milk,  and  honey.  Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to 
him  in  common  with  Dionysus  and  the  nymphs. 
The  various  epithets  which  are  given  him  by  the 
poets  refer  cither  to  his  singular  appearance,  or  are 
derived  from  the  names  of  the  places  in  which  he 
was  worshipped.  The  Romans  identified  with 
Pan  their  own  god  Inuua,  and  also  Faun  us,  which 
name  is  merely  another  form  of  Pan.  In  works 
of  art  Pan  is  represented  as  a voluptuous  and 
sensual  being,  with  horns,  puck-noee,  and  goat's 
feet,  sometimes  in  the  act  of  dancing,  and  some- 
times playing  on  the  syrinx. 

Panacea  (IWdima),  i.  e.  a the  all- healing,''  a 
daughter  of  Aesculapius,  who  had  a temple  at 
Oropus. 

Panachaieus  Hons  (r'o  Ilamxcuxh*'  fyw),  a 
mountain  in  Achaia,  6300  feet  high,  immediately 
behind  Patrae. 

Panacra  (Tldvaicpa},  a mountain  in  Crete,  a 
branch  of  Ml  Ida. 

P ana c turn  (ndeairrov),  a town  on  the  frontiers 
of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  originally  belonged  to 
Boeotia,  and  after  being  a frequent  object  of  con- 
tention between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  at 
length  became  permanently  annexed  to  Attica. 

Panaenus  (ndyairos),  a distinguished  Athenian 
painter,  who  flourished  b.  c.  448.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Phidias,  whom  he  assisted  in  decorating 
the  temple  of  Zeus,  at  Olympia.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a series  of  paintings,  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  the  Poecile  at  Athens. 

Panaetlui  (rWainos),  a native  of  Rhodes,  and 
a celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  studied  first  at 
Pcrgnruum  under  the  grammarian  Crates,  and 
subsequently  at  Athens  under  the  stoic  Diogenes, 
of  Babylon,  and  bis  disciple  Antipater  of  Tarsus. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  became 
an  intimate  friend  of  Laclius  and  of  Scipio 
African  us  the  younger.  In  b.  c.  144  he  accom- 
panied Scipio  on  the  embassy  which  he  undertook 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Asia  in  alliance  with 
Rome.  Ponaetius  succeeded  Antipater,  as  head 
of  the  stoic  school,  and  died  at  Athens,  at  all 
events  before  111.  The  principal  work  of  Panae- 
tius  was  his  treatise  on  the  theory  of  moral  obli- 
gation (wepl  tov  fca6^icorro$),in  3 books, from  which 
Cicero  took  the  greater  part  of  his  work  De  Officii*. 
Ponaetius  had  softened  doom  the  harsh  severity  of 
the  older  stoics,  and,  without  giving  up  their 
fundamental  definitions,  had  modified  them  so  as 
to  make  them  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
had  clothed  them  in  the  garb  of  eloquence. 

Panaetollum,  a mountain  in  Aetolia  near  Ther- 
mon,  in  which  town  the  Panaetolium  or  general 
assembly  of  the  Aetolians  was  held. 

Panda,  a river  in  the  country  of  the  Siraces  in 
the  interior  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
16). 

Pand&rSot  (ITavSd^fwf),  son  of  Merops  of  Mi- 
letus, is  said  to  have  stolen  from  the  temple  of  Zeus 
in  Crete  the  golden  dog  which  Hepnaeatus  had 
made,  and  to  have  carried  it  to  Tantalus.  When 
Zeus  sent  Hermes  to  Tantalus  to  claim  the  dog 
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back,  Tantalus  declared  that  it  was  not  in  his  pos- 
session. The  god,  however,  took  the  animal  by 
force,  and  threw  mount  Sipylus  upon  Tantalus. 
Pandareoa  fled  to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Sicily, 
where  he  perished  with  his  wife  Harmothoe.  The 
story  of  Pandareoa  derive*  more  interest  from  that 
of  his  3 daughters.  Aedon,  the  eldest  of  them, 
was  married  to  Zethua,  the  brother  of  Amphion, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Itylus.  From 
envy  of  Amphion,  who  had  many  children,  she 
determined  to  murder  one  of  his  sons,  Amaleus, 
but  in  the  night  she  mistook  her  own  son  for  her 
nephew,  and  killed  him.  The  2 other  daughters 
of  Pandareoa,  Merope  and  Cleodora  (according  to 
Pauaaniaa,  Camira  and  Clytia),  were,  according 
to  Homer,  deprived  of  their  parents  by  the  gods, 
and  remained  as  helpless  orphans  in  the  palace. 
Aphrodite,  however,  fed  them  with  milk,  honey, 
and  wine.  Hera  gave  them  beauty  and  under- 
standing far  above  other  women.  Artemis  gave 
them  dignity,  and  Athena  skill  in  the  arts.  When 
Aphrodite  went  up  to  Olympus  to  arrange  the 
nuptials  for  her  maidens,  they  were  carried  off  by 
the  Harpies. 

Pand&ras  (ndvbapos.)  L A Lycian,  son  of 
Lycaon,  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  Zelea  on 
Mt  Ida,  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  distinguished 
in  the  Trojan  army  as  an  archer,  and  was  said  to 
have  received  his  bow  from  Apollo.  He  was  slain 
by  Diomedes,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Stheneius. 
He  was  afterwards  honoured  os  a hero  at  Pinara 
in  Lycia.  — 2.  Son  of  Alcan  or,  and  twin-brother  of 
Bitims,  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  and 
was  slain  by  Turn  us. 

Panda tarla  ( Y'endutene),  a small  island  in  the 
Tj'rrhenian  sea  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  to  which 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  banished. 

Pandemos  (ncb'dtytos),  i. e.  “common  to  all 
the  people,”  a surname  of  Aphrodite,  used  in  a 
twofold  sense : 1.  as  the  goddess  of  low  sensual 
pleasures  as  Venus  vuLjivagci  or  popularity  in  oppo- 
sition to  Venus  Urania,  or  the  heavenly  Aphrodite; 
2.  as  the  goddess  uniting  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
oountry  into  one  social  or  political  body.  Under 
the  latter  view  she  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
along  with  Peitho  (persuasion),  and  her  worship 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  at  the 
time  when  he  united  the  scattered  townships  into 
one  great  body  of  citizens.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  her  consisted  of  white  goats. 

Pandlon  (flavSiW).  1.  L King  of  Athens,  son 
of  Erichthonius,  by  the  Naiad  Paaithea,  was  mar- 
ried to  Zeuxippe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Procne  and  Philomela,  and  of  the  twins  Erech- 
theus  and  Bute*.  In  a war  against  Labdacus, 
king  of  Thebes,  he  called  upon  Tereus  of  Daulis 
in  Phocis,  for  assistance,  and  afterwards  rewarded 
him  by  giving  him  his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage. 
[Txrkus.]  It  was  in  his  reign  that  Dionysus  and 
Decoder  were  said  to  have  come  to  Attica.  — 2.  IL 
King  of  Athens,  son  of  Cecrope  and  Metiaduuu 
Being  expelled  from  Athens  by  the  Metionidae,  he 
fled  to  M egara,  and  there  married  Py  lia,  the  daughter 
of  king  Pylas.  When  the  latter,  in  consequence 
of  a murder,  migrated  into  Peloponnesus,  Pandion 
obtained  the  government  of  M egara.  He  became 
the  father  of  Aegeus,  Pallas,  NUus,  Lycus,  and  a 
natural  son,  Oeneus,  and  also  of  a daughter,  who 
was  married  to  Sciron.  After  his  death  his  4 sons, 
called  the  PandVinidae  (IlavStovIStu),  returned  from 
Megara  to  Athens,  and  expelled  the  Metionidae. 
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| Aegeus  obtained  Athens,  Lycus  the  E.  coast  of 
[ Attica,  Nisus  Megans,  and  Pallas  the  S.  coast 
Pandora  (nap&epa),  the  name  of  the  first 
woman  on  earth.  When  Prometheus  had  stolen 
the  fire  from  heaven,  Zeus  in  revenge  caused  He- 
phaestus to  make  a woman  out  of  earth,  who  by 
her  charms  and  beauty  should  bring  misery  upon 
the  human  race.  Aphrodite  adorned  her  with 
beauty;  Hermes  bestowed  upon  her  boldness  nnd 
cunning ; and  the  gods  called  her  Pandora,  or  All- 
gifted,  as  each  of  the  gods  had  given  her  some 
power  by  which  she  was  to  work  the  ruin  of  man. 
Hermes  took  her  to  Epimetheus,  who  made  her 
his  wife,  forgetting  the  advice  of  his  brother  Pro- 
metheus that  he  should  not  receive  any  gifts  from 
Zeus.  In  the  house  of  Epimetheus  was  a closed 
jar,  which  he  had  been  forbidden  to  open.  But 
the  curiosity  of  a woman  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  know  its  contents ; and  when  she 
opened  the  lid  all  the  evils  incident  to  man  poured 
out.  She  had  only  time  to  shut  down  the  lid,  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  hope.  Later  writers  relate 
that  Pandora  brought  with  her  from  heaven  a box 
(and  not  a jar),  containing  all  human  ills,  upon 
opening  which  all  escaped  and  spread  over  the 
earth,  Hope  alone  remaining.  At  a still  later  pe- 
riod, the  box  is  said  to  have  contained  all  the 
blessings  of  the  gods,  which  would  have  been  pre- 
served for  the  human  race,  had  not  Pandora  opened 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  winged  blessings  escaped. 

P&nd&sla  (Ila^ocrfa).  1.  (Kaslri),  a town  of 
Epirus  in  the  district  Thesprotia,  on  the  river 
Acheron,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Caasopaei.  — 
2.  ( Catiel  Franco  9),  a town  in  Bruttium  near  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania,  situated  on  the  river  Acheron, 
and  also  either  upon  or  at  the  foot  of  3 hills,  was 
originally  a residence  of  native  Ocnotrian  chiefs. 
It  was  here  that  Ale  zander  of  Epirus  fell,  & c.  326, 
in  accordance  with  an  oracle. 

Pandrdsos  (nds'Spooos),  Le.  “the  all-bedewing,” 
or  “ refreshing,”  was  a daughter  of  Cecrops  and 
Agrnulos,  and  a sister  of  Erysichthon,  Hersc,  and 
Aglauroa  She  was  wonhipped  at  Athens,  along 
with  Thallo,  and  had  a sanctuary  there  near  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polios. 

Paneas.  [Caesarea,  No.  2.] 

Paneum  or  -ium  (Ilcu'eior,  Udviov,  i.  e.  Pan's- 
abode),  the  Greek  name  of  the  cave,  in  a mountain 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  range  of  Antilibanus,  out 
of  which  the  river  Jordan  takes  its  rise,  a little 
above  the  town  of  Paneas  or  Caesarea  Philippi 
The  mountain,  in  whose  S.  side  the  cave  is,  was 
called  by  the  same  name  ; and  the  surrounding 
district  was  called  Paneas. 

Pangaeum  or  Pangaeus  (naryytuov,  ndyyaios : 
Pangea),  a celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Mace- 
donia, between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philippi,  with  gold  and 
silver  mines,  and  with  splendid  rosea 

Panhellenlus  (na*’«AAn*'«>r),  i e.  the  god  wor- 
shipped by  all  the  Hellenea  This  surname  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  Zeus  by  Aeacus,  when  he 
offered  a propitiatory  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Greeks,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a famine.  In 
Aegina  there  was  a sanctuary  of  Zeus  Panhclienius, 
which  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aeacus; 
and  a festival,  Panhellenia,  was  celebrated  there. 

Fanionlum.  [Mycalk:  and  DkL  of  Ant. 

i.  V.  Pamonia.] 

Panlum  ( ndvtot'),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace 
near  ileraclea. 
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Pann&itfa,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Homan  province*  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Alp*,  wa*  separated  on  the  W.  from  Noricum  by 
the  Mona  Cetius,  and  from  Upper  Italy  by  the 
Alpes  Juliae,  on  the  S.  from  Illyria  by  the  Savus, 
on  the  E.  from  Dacia  by  the  Danube,  and  on  the 
N.  from  Germany  by  the  same  river.  It  thus 
corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Austria,  Styna , 
(hrinihia,  Camiola , the  whole  of  Hungary  between 
the  Danube  and  the  Save,  Slavonia,  and  a part  of 
Croatia  and  Bosnia.  The  mountain*  in  the  S.  and 
W.  of  the  country  on  the  border*  of  Illyria,  Italy, 
and  Noricum,  belonged  to  the  Alps,  and  are  therefore 
called  by  the  general  name  of  the  Alpes  Panno- 
nicae,  of  which  the  separate  names  are  Ocra,  Car- 
van  caa,  Cetius,  and  Albii  or  Albani  Montes.  The 
principal  river*  of  Pannonia,  beside*  the  Danube, 
were  the  Dravus  (Draw),  Savus  {Save),  and 
Arrabo  ( Raab ),  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Danube. 
— The  Pannonians  (Pannonii),  sometimes  called 
Paeonians  by  the  Greek  writers,  were  probably  of 
Illyrian  origin,  and  were  divided  into  numerous 
tribes.  They  were  a brave  and  warlike  people, 
but  are  described  by  the  Roman  writers  as  cruel, 
faithless,  and  treacherous.  They  maintained  their 
independence  of  Rome,  till  Augustus,  after  his 
conquest  of  the  Illyrian*  (n.  c.  35),  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Pannonians,  who  were  shortly  after- 
wards Bubdued  by  his  general  Vibios.  In  a.  d.  7 
the  Pannonians  joined  the  Dalmatians  and  the 
other  Illyrian  tribe*  in  their  revolt  from  Rome,  and 
were  with  difficulty  conquered  by  Tiberius,  after  a 
desperate  struggle,  which  lasted  3 years  (a.  d. 

7 — 9).  It  was  after  the  termination  of  thi*  war 
that  Pannonia  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a Roman  province,  and  was  garrisoned  by 
several  Roman  legions.  The  dangerous  mutiny  of 
these  troops  after  the  death  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  14) 
was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  Drusus.  From  this 
time  to  the  end  of  the  empire,  Pannonia  always 
contained  a large  number  of  Roman  troops,  on  ac- 
count of  its  bordering  on  the  Quadi  and  other 
powerful  barbarous  nations.  We  find  at  a later 
time  that  Pannonia  was  the  regular  quarters  of  7 
legions.  In  consequence  of  this  large  number  of 
troops  always  stationed  in  the  country,  several 
towns  were  founded  and  numerous  fortresses  were 
erected  along  the  Danube.  Pannonia  originally 
formed  only  one  province,  but  was  soon  divided  | 
into  2 provinces,  called  Pannonia  Superior  and  ! 
Pannonia  Inferior.  These  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  a straight  line  drawn  from  the  river 
Arrabo  S.  as  far  as  the  Savus,  the  country  W.  of 
this  lino  being  P.  Superior,  and  the  part  E. 
P.  Inferior.  Each  of  the  provinces  was  governed 
by  a separate  propraetor  ; but  they  were  fre- 
quently spoken  of  in  the  plural  under  the  name 
of  Pannoniae.  In  the  4th  century  the  part  of 
P.  Inferior  between  the  Arrabo,  the  Danube,  and 
the  Dravus,  was  formed  into  a separate  province 
by  Galerius,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Valeria  in 
honour  of  his  wife.  But  as  P.  Inferior  had  thus  lost 
a great  part  of  its  territory,  Constantine  added  to 
it  a portion  of  P.  Superior,  comprising  the  upper 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Dravus  and  the  Savus. 
P.  Superior  was  now  called  Pannonia  /.,  and  P.  In- 
ferior Pannonia  II.;  and  all  3 Pannonian  pro- 
vinces (together  with  the  2 Noric  provinces  and 
Dalmatia)  belonged  to  the  6 Illyrian  provinces  of 
the  Western  Empire.  In  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century  Pannonia  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
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Huns.  After  the  death  of  Attila  it  pasted  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoth*,  and  subsequently  into 
those  of  the  Langobards. 

Panomphaena  (n avoptpalos),  i.e.  the  author  of 
all  signs  and  omens,  a surname  of  Zeus,  who  had  a 
sanctuary  on  the  Hellespont  between  capes  Ilhoe- 
teum  and  Sigenm. 

P&nfipe  (naedinj),  anymph  of  the  sea,  daughter 
of  Nereus  and  Doris. 

P&nftpeus  (Ilawrctfc),  son  of  Phocus  and  Aste- 
ropaea,  accompanied  Amphitryon  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Taphian*  or  Teleboans,  and  took  an 
oath  not  to  embezzle  any  part  of  the  booty ; but 
having  broken  his  oath,  he  was  punished  by  his 
son  Epeus  becoming  imwarlike.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  Calydonian  hunters. 

P&nopeus  (ria»oirtuj,  Horn.),  P&nfipeae  (Ilavo- 
Wcu),  or  P&ndpe  (IIa*dinj,  Thuc. ; ethnic  riaj-o- 
wcur.  Agio  Vlad),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis  on 
the  Cephissus  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia, 
20  stadia  W.  of  Cbacronea,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Panopeus,  son  of  Phocus. 

Pantip&is.  [Chkmmis.] 

Panopte*.  [Argus.] 

Panorama  (n<£*opfu>j),  that  is,  u All  •Port,’'  or 
a place  always  fit  for  landing,  the  name  of  several 
harbours.  1.  (Tlayopplrijs,  Panormlta,  Panormi- 
tanus:  Palermo ),  an  important  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ore- 
thus,  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  at  a 
later  time  received  it*  Greek  name  from  its  ex- 
cellent harbour.  From  the  Phoenicians  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  whose 
power  it  remained  for  a long  time,  and  who  made 
it  one  of  the  chief  station*  for  their  fleet.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Roman*  in  the  1st  Punic  war,  b,c. 
254,  and  was  subsequently  made  a Roman  colony. 
— 2.  ( Porto  Raphti ),  the  principal  harbour  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Attica,  near  the  deinus  Prnsiae,  and 
opposite  the  S.  extremity  of  Euboea.  — 3.  ( Tekitk), 
a harbour  in  Achaia,  15  stadia  E.  of  the  promon- 
tory Khium.  — 4.  A harbour  in  Epirus  in  the 
middle  of  the  Acroceraunian  rocks.  — 5.  (Nr.  Mylo- 
potamo  Rn.),  a town  and  harbour  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Crete.  — 6.  The  outer  harbour  of  Ephesus  formed 
by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Carter.  [See  p.  242,  a.] 

Pansa,  C.  Viblus,  a friend  and  partisan  of 
Caesar,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  5 1 , and  was 
appointed  by  Caesar  in  46  to  the  government  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul  as  successor  to  M.  Brutus.  Caesar 
subsequently  nominated  him  and  Hirtius,  consul* 
for  43.  Pansa  was  consul  in  that  year  along  with 
Hirtius,  and  fell  before  Mutina  in  the  month  of 
April.  The  details  are  given  under  Hirtius. 

Pant&cyas,  Pantagias,  or  Pantigies  (Ilav- 
rauvas : Fiume  di  Porcari),  a small  river  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Sicily,  which  flowed  into  the  sea  be- 
tween Megara  and  Syracuse. 

Pantaleon  (narraA^j/),  son  of  Omphalion,  king 
or  tyrant  of  Pisa  in  Elis  at  the  period  of  the  34th 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  644),  assembled  an  array,  with 
which  he  made  hirotelf  master  of  Olympia,  and 
assumed  by  force  the  sole  presidency  of  the  Olympic 
games.  The  E leans  on  this  account  would  not 
reckon  thi*  as  one  of  the  regular  Olympiads. 
Pantaleon  assisted  the  Messenians  in  the  2nd 
Meaaenian  war. 

Panthea.  [ A bra  data*.] 

Pantheum  (TlayBfiov),  a celebrated  temple  at 
Rome  in  the  Campus  Martius,  which  is  still  extant 
and  used  as  a Christian  church.  It  is  in  a circular 
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form,  surmounted  by  a dome,  and  contains  a noble 
Corinthian  portico  of  16  pillars.  In  its  general 
form  it  resembles  the  Colosseum  in  the  Regent’s 
Park.  It  was  built  by  M.  Agrippa  in  his  3rd 
consulship,  a.  c.  27,  as  the  inscription  on  the  por- 
tico still  testifies.  All  the  ancient  authors  call  it 
a temple,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  as 
some  modem  writers  hare  done,  that  it  was  origi- 
nally an  entrance  to  the  public  baths.  The  name 
is  commonly  derived  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
■acred  to  all  the  gods  ; but  Dion  Cassius  expressly 
states  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Mars  and  Venus. 
The  temple  of  Julius  Caesar  was  erected  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  and  that  of 
Augustus  in  the  pronaos.  It  was  restored  by  the  j 
emperor  Septimius  Severn*,  ▲.  p.  202.  Between 
608  and  610  it  was  consecrated  as  a Christian  j 
church  by  the  pope  Boniface  IV.,  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  emperor  Phocas.  In  655,  the  plates  1 
of  gilded-bronze  that  covered  the  roof  were  carried 
to  Constantinople  by  command  of  Constans  II. 
The  Pantheon  is  the  largest  circular  bnilding  of 
antiquity  ; the  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is 
142  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  pavement  to  the 
summit  about  148  feet.  The  portico  is  103  feet 
wide,  and  the  columns  47  feet  high. 

Panthfius  contr.  Panthfls  (ndvdoor,  ndyflot/s), 
one  of  the  elders  at  Troy,  husband  of  Pbrontis,  and 
father  of  Euphorbus,  Polydamaa,  and  Hyperenor. 
Hence  both  Euphorbus  and  Polydamas  arc  called 
Panthoides.  He  is  said  to  have  been  originally  a 
priest  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  to  have  been  carried 
to  Troy  by  Antenor,  on  account  of  his  beauty.  He 
continued  to  be  a priest  of  Apollo,  and  is  called  by 
Virgil  (Act*,  ii.  319)  (HJtryarUs,  or  son  of  Othryas. 

Panticapaeum  (naarnKdvaior : navrocoircuot, 
IlavnKaircueur,  nayrucawidrijs : Kerttck ),  a town 
in  the  Tauric  Chersoncsus,  was  situated  on  a hill 
20  stadia  in  circumference  on  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus, and  opposite  the  town  of  Phanagorin  in 
Asia.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  river  Pan- 
ticapes.  It  was  founded  by  the  Milesians,  about 
&c.  541,  and  from  its  position  and  excellent  har- 
bour soon  became  a place  of  great  commercial  im- 
portance. It  was  the  residence  of  the  Qreek  kings 
of  the  Bosporus,  and  hence  is  sometime  called 
Bosporus.  Justinian  caused  it  to  be  surrounded 
with  new  walls. 

P&nticapes  (neu<Tiicd*Tj»),  a river  in  European 
Somalia,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  rises  in 
a lake,  separates  the  agricultural  and  nomad  Scy- 
thians, flows  through  the  district  Hylaea,  and  falls 
into  the  Borysthencs.  It  is  usually  identified 
with  the  modern  Somartx , but  without  sufficient 
grounds. 

Panyasis  (Tlanfcurts).  L A Greek  epic  poet, 
was  a native  of  Halicarnassus,  and  a relation  of  the 
historian  Herodotus,  probably  his  unde.  Panyasis 
began  to  be  known  about  B.  c.  489,  continued  in 
reputation  till  467,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Lvg- 
darais,  the  tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  about  457.  The 
most  celebrated  of  the  poems  of  Panyasis  was 
his  HeracUa  or  Ilcradeas,  which  gave  a detailed 
account  of  the  exploits  of  Hercules.  It  consisted 
of  14  books  and  9000  verses.  Another  poem  of 
Panyasis  bore  the  name  of  Ionica  ( ’Issued),  and 
contained  7000  verses;  it  related  the  history  of 
Neleus,  Codrug,  and  the  Ionic  colonies.  In  later 
times  the  works  of  Panyasis  were  extensively  read, 
and  much  admired  ; the  Alexandrine  grammarians 
ranked  him  with  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pisandcr,  and 
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Antimachus,  as  one  of  the  5 principal  epic  poets.— 
2.  A philosopher,  also  a native  of  Halicarnassus, 
who  wrote  2 books  “ On  Dreams  ” (II tpl  ovttpuv), 
was  perhaps  a grandson  of  the  poet 

Paphligdnla  (ria^Atryoda:  TlaepKay&v,  pi. 
~6vtsy  Paphligo),  a district  on  the  N.  side  of  Asia 
Minor,  between  Bithynia  on  the  W.  and  Pontus 
on  the  E.,  being  separated  from  the  former  by  the 
river  Parthenius,  and  from  the  latter  bv  the  Halys; 
on  the  8.  it  was  divided  by  the  chain  of  Mt 
Olympus  (according  to  others  by  Olgassys)  from 
Phrygia,  in  the  earlier  times,  but  from  Galatia 
afterwards;  and  on  the  N.  it  bordered  on  the 
Euxine.  These  boundaries,  however,  are  not  al- 
ways exactly  observed.  Xenophon  brings  the 
Paphlagonians  as  far  E.  as  Themiscyra  and  the 
Jason ian  promontory.  It  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Greeks  in  the  mythical  period.  The 
Argonautic  legends  mentioned  Papbiagon,  the  son 
of  Phineus,  as  the  hero  eponytnus  of  the  country. 
In  the  Homeric  Catalogue,  Pylaeraenes  leads  the 
Paphlagonians,  ns  allies  of  the  Trojans,  from  the 
land  of  the  Heneti,  about  the  river  Parthenius,  a 
region  famed  for  its  mules : and  from  thin  Pylae- 
menes  the  later  princes  of  Paphlagonia  claimed 
their  descent,  and  the  country  itself  was  sometimes 
called  Pylaemenia.  Herodotus  twice  mentions 
the  Halys  as  the  boundary  between  the  Paphlago- 
nians and  the  Syrians  of  Cappadocia  ; but  we 
learn  also  from  him  and  from  other  authorities  that 
the  Paphlagonians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Cappadocians  (i.  e.  the  Semitic  or  Syro- Arabian) 
and  quite  distinct,  m their  language  and  their  cus- 
toms, from  their  Thracian  neighbours  on  the  W. 
They  were  good  soldiers,  especially  as  cavalry ; 
but  uncivilised  and  superstitious.  The  country 
had  also  other  inhabitants,  probably  of  a different 
race,  namely  the  Heneti  and  the  Caucones  ; and 
Greek  settlements  were  established  on  the  coast  at 
an  early  period.  The  Paphlagonians  were  first 
subdued  by  Croesus.  Under  the  Persian  empire 
they  belonged  to  the  third  satrapy,  but  their  sa- 
traps mode  themselves  independent  and  assumed 
the  regal  title;  maintaining  themselves  in  this 
position  (with  a brief  interruption,  during  which 
Paphlagonia  was  subject  to  Eumenes)  until  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  Mithridates,  who  added 
the  E.  part  of  his  own  kingdom,  and  made  over 
the  W.  part  to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
gave  it  to  his  son  Pylaemenes.  After  the  fall  of 
Mithridates  the  Romans  added  the  N.  of  Paphla- 
gonia, along  the  coast,  to  Bithynia ; and  the  inte- 
rior was  left  to  the  native  princes,  as  tributaries  to 
Rome;  but,  the  race  of  these  princes  becoming 
soon  extinct,  the  whole  of  Paphlagonia  was  made 
Roman,  and  Augustus  made  it  a part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Galatia.  It  was  made  n separate  province 
under  Constantine ; but  the  E.  part,  from  Sinope 
to  the  Halys,  was  assigned  to  Pontus,  under  the 
name  of  Hellespontua.  Paphlagonia  was  a moun- 
tainous country,  being  intersected  from  W.  to  E. 
by  3 chains  of  the  Olympus  system,  namely  the 
Olympus  itself  on  the  S.  border,  Olgassys  in  the 
centre,  and  a minor  chain  with  no  specific  name 
nearer  to  the  coast.  The  belt  of  land  between 
this  Inst  chain  and  the  sea  was  very  fertile,  and 
the  Greek  cities  of  Amastris  and  Sinope  brought  a 
considerable  commerce  to  its  shore ; but  the  inland 
ports  were  chiefly  covered  with  native  forests, 
which  were  celebrated  as  hunting  grounds.  The 
country  was  famed  for  its  horses  and  mules,  and 
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in  some  parts  there  were  extensive  sheepwalks; 
and  its  riven  were  particularly  famous  for  their 
fish.  The  country  was  divided  into  9 districts, 
the  names  of  which  are  not  of  enough  importance 
to  be  specified  here. 

Piphus  (n<f<por),  son  of  Pygmalion  by  the 
statue  into  which  life  had  been  breathed  by  Aphro- 
dite. From  him  the  town  of  Paphus  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name ; and  Pygmalion  himself  is 
called  the  Paphian  hero.  (Ov.  Met.  x.  290.) 

Paphus  (ILtyoj  : nd^iosj,  the  name  of  2 towns 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyprus,  near  each  other,  and 
called  respectively  “Old  Paphos”  (IlaXaiira^oj) 
and  u New  Paphos  ” (Jldfos  via).  Old  Paphoe 
was  situated  near  the  promontory  Zephyrium  on 
the  river  Bocarus  10  stadia  from  the  ooast,  where 
it  had  a good  harbour;  while  New  Paphos  lay 
more  inland,  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  plain,  60 
stadia  from  the  former.  Old  Paphos  was  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  (Vernis), 
who  is  said  to  hare  landed  at  this  place  after  her 
birth  among  the  waves,  and  who  is  hence  fre- 
quently called  the  Paphian  goddess  (Paphia). 
Here  she  had  a celebrated  temple,  the  high  priest 
of  which  exercised  a kind  of  religious  superin- 
tendence over  the  whole  island.  Every  year  there 
was  a grand  procession  from  New  Paphos  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess  in  the  old  city.  There  were 
2 legends  respecting  the  foundation  of  Paphos,  one 
describing  the  Syrian  king  Cinyras  as  its  founder, 
and  the  other  the  Arcadian  Agapenor  on  his 
return  from  Troy.  These  statements  are  reconciled 
by  the  supposition  that  Cinyras  was  the  founder  of 
Old  Paphos  and  Agapenor  of  New  Paphos.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Phoenician  origin  of  Old 
Paphos,  and  that  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  was 
introduced  here  from  the  East ; but  an  Arcadian 
colony  cannot  be  admitted.  When  Paphos  is 
mentioned  by  later  writers  without  any  epithet, 
they  usually  mean  the  New  City ; but  when  the 
name  occurs  in  the  poets,  we  are  generally  to 
understand  the  Old  City,  as  the  poets,  for  the 
most  part,  speak  of  the  place  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  Old  Paphos  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
but  was  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  emperor,  and  called 
Augusta.  Under  the  Romans  New  Paphos  was 
the  capital  of  one  of  the  4 districts  into  which  the 
island  was  divided.  Old  Paphos  corresponds  to 
the  modern  Kukia  or  KonuJdia,  and  New  Paphos 
to  the  modern  Baff'a. 

Papiaa  (n«irtas),an  esurly  Christian  writer,  said 
to  have  been  a hearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  a 
companion  of  Poly  carp,  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis, 
on  the  border  of  Phrygia.  He  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  Millennium,  maintaining  that  there  will  be  for 
1 000  years  after  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a 
bodily  reign  of  Christ  on  this  earth.  Only  frag- 
ments of  his  works  are  extant. 

Papinianus,  Aemilius,  a celebrated  Roman 
jurist,  was  praefectus  pmetorio,  under  the  emperor 
Septimiu*  Severus,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Britain. 
The  emperor  died  at  York  a.  d.  211,  and  is  said 
to  have  commended  his  2 sons  Careealla  and  Geta 
to  the  care  of  Popinian.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Caracalln  dismissed  Papin ian  from  his  office,  and 
shortly  afterwards  put  him  to  death.  There  are 
595  excerpts  from  Papin  ian's  works  in  the  Digest. 
These  excerpts  are  from  the  37  books  of  Quaestionee, 
a work  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  the  Edict, 
the  1 9 books  of  Rttponea,  the  2 books  of  Definition**, 
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the  2 books  De  Adulterii s,  a single  book  D t Advl- 
/mwq  and  a Greek  work  or  fragment,  which  pro- 
bably treated  of  the  office  of  Aediie  both  at  Rome 
and  in  other  towns.  No  Roman  jurist  had  a higher 
reputation  than  Papinian.  Nor  is  his  reputation 
unmerited.  It  was  not  solely  because  of  the  high 
station  that  he  filled,  his  penetration  and  his  know- 
ledge, that  he  left  an  imperishable  name ; his  ex- 
cellent understanding,  guided  by  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, has  made  him  the  model  of  a true  lawyer. 

Papinius  Statius.  [Statius.] 

Papirla  Gens,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The  pa- 
trician Papirii  were  divided  into  the  families  of 
CrnntLs,  Cursor,  Afaso , and  Afugillanux  ; and  the 
Plebeian  Papirii  into  those  of  Carlo,  Partus,  and 
Turd  us.  Of  these  the  families  of  Carbo,  Cursor, 
Maso,  and  Mugillanus,  alone  require  mention. 

P&piriinae  Fossae,  a village  in  Etruria  on  the 
Via  Aemilia,  between  Luna  and  Pisa. 

Pijnrlns,  C.  or  Sex.,  the  author  of  a supposed 
collection  of  the  Leges  Regiae,  which  was  called 
Jus  Papiriunum,  or  Jta  Civile  Paf/irianum.  He 
is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinins 
Superbus. 

Papins  Muffins.  [Mutilus.] 

Pappua  (naxwoi/a),  a lofty  rugged  mountain  an 
the  extreme  border  of  Numidia,  perhaps  the  same 
ns  the  Thamraes  of  Ptolemy,  and  as  the  mountain 
abounding  with  wild  cats,  near  the  city  of  Meli- 
tene,  to  which  Diodorus  Siculus  refers  (xx.  58), 
but  without  mentioning  its  name. 

Pappus  (ndxiroj),  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the 
later  Greek  geometers,  is  said  by  Saidas  to  have 
lived  under  Theodosius  (a.  d.  379 — 395).  Of  the 
works  of  Pappus,  the  only  one  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  his  celebrated  Mathematical  Col- 
tertions-  (McdhjfAOTiKUir  avrayx^yvr  fttSMa).  This 
work,  as  we  have  it  now  in  print,  consists  of  the 
last  6 of  8 books.  Only  portions  of  these  books 
have  been  published  in  Greek.  There  are  2 Latin 
editions  of  Pappus  ; the  first,  by  Comraandinus, 
Pisauri,  1588  ; and  the  second  by  Manolessiuj, 
Bononiae,  1660. 

Papremis  (n&rpwut),  a dty  of  Lower  Egypt, 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Papremitea,  and  sacred  to  the 
Egyptian  god  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
Area.  It  is  only  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  Chois  of  later  times. 

Papus,  Ae  mill  ns  L M.,  dictator  b.  c.  321 . — 

2.  Q>.,  twice  consul  282,  and  278  ; and  censor 
275.  In  both  his  consulships  and  in  his  censor- 
ship he  had  as  colleague  C.  Fabricius  L use  in  us.— 

3.  L,  consul  225,  defeated  the  Cisalpine  Gauls 
with  great  slaughter.  He  was  censor  220  with  C. 
Flaminius. 

ParacheldStis  ( napaxcAcrlTi* ),  the  name  of  the 
plain  in  Acamania  and  Aetolia,  near  the  mouth  oi 
the  Achelous,  and  through  which  that  river  flows. 

Par&choathras  (Ilapaxodflpar,  ra  Uapaxoddpa : 
Mnts.  of  Lomrittan),  a port  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains forming  the  K.  margin  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  valley,  was  the  boundary  between  Su- 
fiiana  and  Media.  The  same  name  is  given  to  an 
E.  branch  of  the  chain,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Parthia  and  the  desert  of  Carmania. 
Strabo  places  it  too  far  N. 

Paraetacene  (TlapaiTaKiryfi : riapav curat,  Ila- 
pcuram\vol,  Paraet&cae,  Paraetac&ii),  the  name  o. 
various  mountainous  regions  in  the  Persian  empire, 
is  the  Greek  form  of  a Persian  word,  signifying 
mountitinou*.  1.  The  best  known  of  those  districts 
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wins  on  the  border*  of  Media  and  Persia,  and  was 
inhabited  by  a people  of  Median  origin,  who  are 
mentioned  several  times  by  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors.  — 2.  A district  between 
the  rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartea,  on  the  borders  of 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  — 3.  A district  between 
Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  also  called  Sacastana, 
from  its  inhabitants,  the  Scythian  Sacae. 

P&raetdnltun  or  Amm6nla  (HapatrStno^  d 
’A jiuvtla : Ei-Barrinn  or  Marta- Ijabeii),  an  im- 
portant city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  belonged  to 
Marmarica  in  its  widest  sense,  but  politically  to 
Egypt,  namely  to  the  Nomos  Libya:  hence  this 
city  on  the  W.  and  Pelusinro  on  the  E.  are  called 
“ cornua  Aegypti.”  It  stood  near  the  promontory 
Artos  or  Pythis  {Rat-el- Uazeit);  and  was  reck- 
oned 200  Roman  miles  W.  of  Alexandria,  between 
70  and  80,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  900  stadia  (all 
too  small)  E.  of  the  Catabathmns  Major,  and  1300 
stadia  N.  of  Ammonium  in  the  Desert  (.S'nooA), 
which  Alexander  the  Great  visited  by  the  way  of 
Paraetonium.  The  city  was  40  stadia  in  circuit 
It  was  an  important  tea  port,  a strong  fortress,  and 
a renowned  seat  of  the  worship  of  Isis.  It  was 
restored  by  Justinian,  and  continued  a place  of  some 
consequence  till  its  complete  destruction  by  the 
late  Pasha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  AIL,  in  1820. 

P&r&gon  8 in  us  (flapaywv  mtkm s:  GtJf  of 
Oman),  a gulf  of  the  Indicus  Oceanus,  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  namely,  the  gulf  formed  in  1 
the  N.  W.  of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  approach  of 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  Arabia  to  that  of  Beloockislan 
and  Persia,  outside  of  the  entrance  to  the  Pertian 
Gulf. 

P axilla  (riapaXta),  the  sea-coast  district  of 
Attica,  around  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  extend- 
ing upwards  as  far  as  Halae  Axonides  on  the  W. 
coast  and  Prasiae  on  the  E.  coast  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  district,  the  Paralii  (riapcUioi),  were 
one  of  the  3 political  parties,  into  which  Attica 
was  divided  at  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  the  other  2 
being  the  Diacrii  (Aufxpioi),  or  Highlanders,  and 
the  Pediatii  (n*W<rioi),  or  inhabitants  of  the 
plain. 

P&r&ltLB  (IlapaAor),  the  younger  of  the  2 legiti- 
mate sons  of  Pericles.  He  and  his  brother  Xan- 
thippus  were  educated  by  their  Esther  with  the 
greatest  care,  but  they  both  appear  to  have  been 
of  inferior  capacity,  which  was  anything  but  com- 
pensated by  worth  of  character,  though  Paralns 
seems  to  have  been  a somewhat  more  hopefnl 
youth  than  his  brother.  They  both  fell  victims  to 
the  plague,  b.  c.  429. 

P&rapot&mli  or  la  (napa-rordaioi,  -a fua : Be- 
tissi),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocia,  situated  on  a 
steep  hill,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ce- 
phissus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  was 
near  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  being  only  40  stadia 
from  Chaeronea  and  60  stadia  from  Orchomenus. 
It  is  probably  mentioned  by  Homer  ( IL  iL  522). 
It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  but  was  rebuilt,  and 
was  destroyed  a second  time  in  the  Sacred  War. 

Fnrasopla.  (Tlapeurwia),  a district  in  the  S.  of 
Boeotia,  on  both  banks  of  the  Asopua,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  called  Paratopli  (riopa- 
adrwun). 

Parcae.  [Moira*.] 

Parentlom  ( Parmzo),  a town  in  Istria,  with  a 
good  harbour,  inhabited  by  Roman  citizens,  but 
not  a Roman  colony,  31  miles  from  Pola. 

Piris  (ndptr),  also  called  Alexander  (’AA«(av- 
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8pos\  was  the  second  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba. 
Before  his  birth  Hecuba  dreamed  that  she  had 
brought  forth  a firebrand,  the  flames  of  which 
spread  over  the  whole  city.  Accordingly  as  soon 
as  the  child  was  born,  he  was  given  to  a shepherd, 
who  was  to  expose  him  on  Mt.  Ida.  After  the 
lapse  of  5 days,  the  shepherd,  on  returning  to 
Mt.  Ida,  found  the  child  still  alive,  and  fi-d  by 
a she-bear.  Thereupon  he  carried  the  boy  borne, 
and  brought  him  up  along  with  his  own  child,  and 
called  him  Paris.  When  Paris  had  grown  up,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a valiant  defender  of  the 
flocks  and  shepherds,  and  hence  received  the  name 
of  Alexander,  i.  e.  the  defender  of  men.  He  also 
succeeded  in  discovering  his  real  origin,  and  was 
received  by  Priam  as  his  ion.  He  now  married 
Oenone,  the  daughter  of  tbe  river  god  Cebren,  by 
whom,  according  to  some,  he  became  the  father  of 
Corythus.  But  the  most  celebrated  event  in  the 
life  of  Paris  was  his  abduction  of  Helen.  This 
came  to  pass  in  the  following  way.  Once  upon  a 
time,  when  Peleus  and  Thetis  solemnized  their 
nuptials,  nil  the  gods  were  invited  to  the  marriage, 
with  the  exception  of  Eris,  or  Strife.  Enraged  at 
her  exclusion,  the  goddess  threw  a golden  apple 
among  the  guests,  with  the  inscription,  * to  the 
fairest.”  Thereupon  Hera,  Aphrodite  and  Athena 
each  claimed  the  apple  for  herself.  Zeus  ordered 
Hermes  to  take  the  goddesses  to  Mt  Gargarus, 
a portion  of  Ida,  to  the  beautifnl  shepherd  Paris, 
who  was  there  tending  his  flocks,  and  who  was  to 
decide  the  dispute.  The  goddesses  accordingly  ap- 
peared before  him.  Hera  promised  him  the  sove- 
reignty of  Asia  and  great  riches,  Athena  great 
glory  and  renown  in  war,  and  Aphrodite  the  fairest 
of  women  for  hit  wife.  Paris  decided  in  favour  of 
Aphrodite,  and  gave  her  the  golden  apple.  This 
judgment  called  forth  in  Hera  and  Athena  fierce 
hatred  against  Troy.  Under  the  protection  of 
Aphrodite,  Paris  now  sailed  to  Greece,  and  was 
hospitably  received  in  the  palace  of  Meneinns  at 
Sparta.  Here  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  Helen, 
the  wife  of  Menelaus,  who  was  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world.  — The  accounts  of  this  rape 
are  not  the  same  in  all  writers.  According  to 
the  more  usual  account  Helen  followed  her  seducer 
willingly,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Aphrodite, 
while  Menelaus  was  absent  in  Crete.  Others 
relate  that  the  goddess  deceived  Helen,  by 
giving  to  Paris  the  appearance  of  Menelaus  ; and 
others  again  say  that  Helen  was  carried  off  by 
Paris  by  force,  either  during  a festival  or  during 
the  chase.  — On  his  return  to  Troy,  Paris  passed 
through  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  and  at  length  arrived 
at  Troy  with  Helen  and  the  treasures  which  he 
had  treacherously  taken  from  the  hospitable  house 
of  Menelaus. — In  regard  to  this  voyage  the  ac- 
counts again  differ,  for  according  to  some  Paris  and 
Helen  reached  Troy  3 days  after  their  departure  ; 
whereas,  according  to  later  traditions,  Helen  did 
not  reach  Troy  at  all,  for  Zeus  and  Hera  allowed 
only  a phantom  resembling  her  to  accompany 
Paris  to  Troy,  while  the  real  Helen  was  carried 
to  Proteus  in  Egypt,  and  remained  there  until  she 
was  fetched  by  Menelaus.  — Tbe  abduction  of 
Helen  gave  rise  to  the  Trojan  war.  Before  her 
marriage  with  Menelaus,  she  had  been  wooed  by 
the  noblest  chiefs  in  all  parts  of  Greece.  Her 
former  suitor*  now  resolved  to  revenge  her  ab- 
duction, and  sailed  against  Troy.  [Agamemnon.] 
Homer  describes  Paris  as  a handsome  man,  fond 
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of  the  female  sex  and  of  music,  and  not  ignorant  of 
war,  but  as  dilatory  and  cowardly,  and  detested 
by  his  own  friends  for  having  brought  upon  them 
the  fatal  war  with  the  Greeks.  He  fought  with 
Menelaua  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  de- 
feated, but  was  carried  off  by  Aphrodite.  He  is 
said  to  have  killed  Achilles,  either  by  one  of  his 
arrows,  or  by  treachery  in  the  temple  of  the 
Thymbraean  Apollo.  [Achillks.]  On  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  Paris  was  wounded  by  Philoctetea 
with  an  arrow  of  Hercules,  and  then  returned  to 
his  long  abandoned  wife  Oenone.  But  she,  re- 
membering the  wrongs  she  had  suffered,  or  accord- 
ing to  othera  being  prevented  by  her  father,  refused 
to  heal  the  wound.  He  then  went  back  to  Troy 
and  died.  Oenone  quickly  repented,  and  hastened 
after  him  with  remedies,  but  came  too  late,  and  in 
her  grief  hung  herself.  According  to  others  she 
threw  herself  from  a tower,  or  rushed  into  the 
flames  of  the  funeral  pile  on  which  the  body  of 
Paris  was  burning.  Paris  is  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  a beautiful  youth,  without  a beard,  with 
a Phrygian  cap,  and  sometimes  with  an  apple  in 
his  hand,  which  he  presented  to  Aphrodite. 

P&ria,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  pantomimes. 
L.  The  elder  Paris  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  em- 

ror  Nero,  with  whom  he  was  a great  favourite. 

e was  originally  a slave  of  Domitia,  the  aunt  of 
the  emperor,  and  he  purchased  his  freedom  by  pay- 
ing her  a large  sum  of  money.  Paris  was  after- 
wards declared,  by  order  of  the  emperor,  to  have 
been  free-bom  (ingemau),  and  Domitia  was  com- 
pelled to  restore  to  bim  the  sum  which  she  had 
received  for  his  freedom.  When  Nero  attempted 
lo  become  a pantomime,  he  put  Paris  to  death  as  a 
dangerous  rival.  — 2.  The  younger  Paris,  and  the 
more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  a native  of  Egypt, 
and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domiti&n,  with  whom  he 
was  also  a great  favourite.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Domitian,  because  he  had  an  intrigue  with 
Domitia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor. 

Parisli.  [Lutstia  Parisiorum.] 

P&rlum  (t b Uaptov : TlaptoLvAs,  TlapnjvAs,  TTa- 
piavvis  : Kemer,  Ru.),  a city  of  Mysia,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Troad,on  the  Propontis,  between  Lamp- 
sac  us  and  Priapua,  was  founded  by  a colony  from 
Miletus,  mingled  with  natives  of  Parosond  Erythrae, 
and  became  a flourishing  seaport,  having  a better 
harbour  than  that  of  Priapus.  Under  Augustus  it 
was  made  a Roman  colony,  by  the  name  of  Co- 
lonia  Pariana  Julia  Augusta.  It  was  a renowned 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Eros,  Dionysus,  and  Apollo. 
The  surrounding  district  was  called  tJ  Raptori). 

Parma  (Pamiensis : Parma),  a town  in  Gallia 
Cispadana,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name 
and  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Placentia  and 
Mutina,  was  originally  a town  of  the  Boii,  but 
was  made  a Roman  colony  B.C.  183,  along  with 
Mutina,  and  from  that  time  became  a place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  suffered  some  injury 
in  the  civil  wnr  after  Caesar's  death,  but  was 
enlarged  and  embellished  by  Augustus,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  A u frusta.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  was  for  a time 
called  Ckrympolis , or  the  u Gold-City,”  but  for 
what  reason  we  do  not  know.  The  country  around 
Parma  was  originally  marshy;  bat  the  marshes 
were  drained  by  the  consul  Scaurus,  and  converted 
into  fertile  land.  The  wool  of  Parma  was  par- 
ticularly good. 

Parmenides  (fl apptylSqs),  a distinguished 
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Greek  philosopher,  was  a native  of  Elea  m Italy. 
According  to  Plato,  Parmenides,  at  the  age  of  65, 
came  to  Athens  to  the  Panathenaea,  accompanied 
by  Zeno,  then  40  years  old,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Socrates,  who  at  that  time  was  quite  young. 
Supposing  Socrates  to  have  been  19  or  20  years  of 
age  at  the  time,  we  may  place  the  visit  of  Par- 
menides to  Athens  in  B.  c.  448,  and  consequently 
his  birth  in  513.  Parmenides  was  regarded  with 
great  esteem  by  Plato  and  Aristotle  ; and  his 
fellow-citizens  thought  so  highly  of  him,  that  every 
year  they  bound  their  magistrates  to  render  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  which  he  had  enacted  for  them. 
The  philosophical  opinions  of  Parmenides  were 
developed  in  a didactic  poem,  in  hexameter  verse, 
entitled  On  Nairn*,  of  which  only  fragments  re- 
main. In  this  poem  he  maintained  that  the  phaeno- 
mena  of  sense  were  delusive  ; and  that  it  was  only 
by  mental  abstraction  that  a person  could  attain  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  only  reality,  a One  and  All, 
a continuous  and  self-existent  substance,  which 
could  not  be  perceived  by  the  senses.  But  al- 
though he  believed  the  phaenomena  of  sense  to  be 
delusive,  nevertheless  he  adopted  2 elements. 
Warm  and  Cold,  or  Light  and  Darkness.  The 
best  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Parmenides  is  by 
Karsten,  in  Philosophorum  Grace.  Vcterum  Opcr. 
Reliquiae.  Amstelod.  1835. 

Parmenion  (Uappsvioiv).  1.  Son  of  Philotas, 
a distinguished  Macedonian  general  in  the  service 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
Philip  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  used  to  say 
of  him,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  End  more 
than  one  general,  and  that  was  Parmenion.  In 
Alexander's  invasion  of  Asia,  Parmenion  was  re- 
garded as  second  in  command.  At  the  three  great 
battles  of  the  Granicus,  Issut  and  Arbela,  while 
the  king  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  army, 
Parmenion  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  left,  and 
contributed  essentially  to  the  victory  on  all  those 
memorable  occasions.  The  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  Alexander  appears  to  have  been  unbounded, 
and  he  is  continually  spoken  of  as  the  most  attached 
of  the  king’s  friends,  and  os  holding,  beyond  all 
question,  the  second  place  in  the  state.  But  when 
Philotas,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Parmenion, 
was  accused  in  Drengiana  (B.C.  330)  of  being 
privy  to  the  plot  against  the  king'to  life,  he  not 
only  confessed  his  own  guilt,  when  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, but  involved  his  father  also  in  the  plot. 
Whether  the  king  really  believed  in  the  guilt  of 
Parmenion,  or  deemed  his  life  a necessary  sacrifice 
to  policy  after  the  execution  of  his  son,  he  caused 
his  aged  friend  to  be  assassinated  in  Media  before 
he  could  receive  the  tidings  of  bis  son’s  death. 
The  death  of  Parmenion,  nt  the  age  of  70  years, 
will  ever  remain  one  of  the  darkest  stains  upon  the 
character  of  Alexander.  It  is  questionable  whether 
even  Philotas  was  really  concerned  in  the  conspi- 
racy, and  we  may  safely  pronounce  that  Parmenion 
had  no  connection  with  it  — 2.  Of  Macedonia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  whose  verses  were  included  in 
the  collection  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica  ; whence 
it  is  probable  that  he  flourished  in,  or  shortly  be- 
fore, the  time  of  Augustus. 

Parnassus  (TlapvacrcrSf,  Tlappairis,  Ion.  flap- 
mjais),  the  name,  in  its  widest  signification,  of  a 
range  of  mountains,  which  extends  from  Oeta  and 
Corax  S.  E.  through  Doris  and  Pbocis,  and  under 
the  name  of  Cirphi*  (Kipfis)  terminates  at  the 
Corinthian  gulf  between  Cirrha  and  Anticyra. 
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Rut  in  its  narrower  sense,  Parnassus  indicates  the 
highest  part  of  the  range  a few  miles  N.  of  Delphi. 
Its  2 highest  summits  were  called  Tithorea  (Ti- 
Bopta : Veliiza ),  and  Lycorfia  (Awcwpfia:  Liakura ), 
tho  former  being  N.  W.  and  the  latter  N.  E.  of 
Delphi  ; and  hence  Parnassus  is  frequently  de- 
scribed by  the  poets  as  double- headed.  Imme- 
diately above  Delphi  the  mountain  forms  a semi- 
circular range  of  lofty  rocks  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  town  was  built  These  rocks  were  called 
Phaedriades  (4*ai8 pidS(t)  or  the  u Resplendent,” 
from  their  facing  the  S.,  and  thus  receiving  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun  during  the  most  brilliant  part 
of  the  day.  The  sides  of  Parnassus  were  well 
wooded  : at  its  foot  grew  myrtle,  laurel  and  olive- 
trees,  and  higher  up  firs  ; and  its  summit  was 
covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  It  contained  numerous  caves,  glens  and 
romantic  ravines.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an 
inspiring  source  of  poetry  and  song.  On  Mt.  Ly- 
corea  was  the  Corycian  cave,  from  which  the 
Muses  are  sometimes  called  the  Corycian  nymphs. 
Just  above  Delphi  was  the  far-famed  Castalian 
spring,  which  issued  from  between  2 cliffs,  called 
Naujdia  and  Hyamplia.  These  cliffs  are  frequently 
called  by  tho  poets  the  summits  of  Parnassus, 
though  they  are  in  reality  only  small  peaks  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain.  The  mountain  also  was 
sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  on  one  of  its  summits 
the  Thyades  held  their  Bacchic  revels.  Between 
Parnassus  Proper  and  ML  Cirphis  was  the  valley 
of  the  Plistus,  through  which  the  sacred  road  ran 
from  Delphi  to  Daulis  and  Stiris  ; and  at  the 
point  where  the  road  branched  off  to  these  2 places 
(called  <rxi<rrh\  Oedipus  slew  his  father  Laiua.— 
2.  A town  in  the  N.  of  Cappadocia,  on  a mountain 
of  the  same  name  ( Pascha  lJagh)y  probably  on  the 
river  Dalys,  and  on  the  road  between  Ancyra  and 
Arcbelais. 

Parncs  (Udpyrjs,  gen.  Udpfnjdoi : Ozia  or  No- 
aa),  a mountain  in  the  N.  E.  of  Attica,  in  some 
parts  as  high  as  4000  feet,  was  a continuation  of 
Mt.  Cithaeron,  from  which  it  extended  E.- wards 
as  far  as  the  coast  at  Rhamnus.  It  was  well 
wooded,  abounded  in  game,  and  on  its  lower  slopes 
produced  excellent  wine.  It  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Boeotia  and  Attica;  and  the 
pass  through  it  between  these  2 countries  was 
easy  of  access,  and  was  therefore  strongly  fortified 
by  the  Athenians.  On  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain there  was  a statue  of  Zeus  Pamethius,  and 
there  were  likewise  altars  of  Zeus  Semaleos  and 
Zeus  Ombrius  or  Apemius. 

Parnon  (n dpywr:  A/a/ero),  a mountain  6335 
feet  high,  forming  the  boundary  between  Laconia 
and  the  territory  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 

Paropamisidae  (Tlapo-rapiadbou)  or  Paropa- 
misii,  the  collective  name  of  several  peoples  dwell- 
ing in  the  S.  slopes  of  Ml  Paropamisus  (see  next 
article),  and  of  the  country  they  inhabited,  which 
was  not  known  by  any  other  name.  It  was  divided 
on  the  N.  from  Bactria  by  the  Paropamisus  ; on 
the  W.  from  Aria,  and  o > the  S.,  from  Drangiana 
and  Arachosia,  by  indefinite  boundaries;  and  on 
the  E.  from  India  by  the  river  Indus : thus  cor- 
responding to  the  E.  part  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
strip  of  the  Punjab  W.  of  the  Indus.  Under  the 
Persian  empire  it  was  the  N.E.-most  district  of 
Ariana.  It  was  conquered  by  Alexander,  when 
he  passed  through  it  on  his  march  to  India  ; but 
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the  people  soon  regained  their  independence,  though 
parts  of  the  country  were  nominally  included  in 
the  limits  of  the  Greco- Syrian  and  Bactrian  king- 
doms. It  is  a rugged  mountain  region,  intersected 
by  branches  of  the  Paropamisus.  In  the  N.  the 
climate  is  so  severe  that,  according  to  the  ancient 
writers,  confirmed  by  modem  travellers,  the  snow 
almost  buries  the  houses  ; but  in  the  S.  the  valleys 
of  the  lower  mountain  slopes  yield  all  the  products 
of  tho  warmer  regions  of  Asia.  In  its  N.  was  the 
considerable  river  Cophes  or  Cophrn  ( Cabool\ 
flowing  into  the  Indus,  and  having  a tributary, 
Choas,  Choes,  or  Choaspbs  (No.  2).  The  parti- 
cular tribes,  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Paropamisadae,  were  the  Cabolltae  (Ko^oAirai)  in 
the  N.,  whose  name  and  position  point  to  Cahooi, 
the  Parsii  (Tlapoiol)  in  the  S.W.,  the  Ambautae 
('Ap§ai/Tai ) in  the  E^  on  the  river  Choas,  the 
Parsuetae  (Tlapoirrp-at)  on  the  S.,  and  the  "Apt- 
trr6<pvAoiy  probably  a dominant  tribe  of  a different 
race,  on  the  W.  At  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest  the  people  were  little  civilised,  but  quiet 
and  inoffensive.  The  chief  cities  were  Ortospana 
and  Alexandria,  the  latter  founded  by  Alexander 
the  GreaL 

Paropamisui  ( napovdfutrot , and  several  other 
forms,  of  which  the  truest  is  probably  napovavtaus : 
Hindoo- Koosh),  a word  no  doubt  derived,  as 
many  other  words  beginning  like  it,  from  the  Old 
Persian  pant , a mountain , is  the  name  of  a part  of 
the  great  mountain -chain  which  runs  from  W.  to 
E.  through  the  centre  of  the  S.  portion  of  the  high- 
lands of  Central  Asia,  and  divides  the  part  of  the 
continent,  which  slopes  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
from  the  great  central  table-land  of  Tartary  and 
Thibet.  It  is  a prolongation  of  the  chain  of  Anti- 
Taurus.  The  name  was  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
chain  between  the  Sariphi  M.  (Af.  of  Kohistan) 
on  the  W.  and  M.  Imaus  ( Himalaya ) on  the  E^ 
or  from  about  the  sources  of  the  river  Margus  on 
the  W.  to  the  point  where  the  Indus  breaks 
through  the  chain  on  the  E.  They  were  believed 
by  the  ancients  to  be  among  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  world  (which  they  are),  and  to  contain  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Indus  ; the  last  state- 
ment being  an  error  which  naturally  arose  from 
confounding  the  cleft  by  which  the  Indus  breaks 
through  the  chain  with  its  unknown  source.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  crossed  these  mountains,  his 
followers  — regarding  the  achievement  as  equiva- 
lent to  what  a Greek  considered  as  the  highest 
geographical  adventure,  namely  the  passage  of  the 
Caucasus — conferred  this  glory  on  their  chief  by 
simply  applying  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the 
mountain  chain  which  he  had  thus  passed  ; and 
then,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  this  chain  was 
called  Caucasus  Indicus,  and  this  name  has  come 
down  to  our  times  in  the  native  form  of  Hindoo- 
Koosh , and  in  others  also.  The  name  Paropamisus 
is  also  applied  sometimes  to  the  great  S.  branch  of 
this  chain  ( Soliman  A/.)  which  skirts  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  on  the  W.,  and  which  is  more  speci- 
fically called  Paryeti  or  Parsyrtae. 

Paropus  (Paropinus),  a small  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Sicily,  N.  of  the  Nebrodes  Montes. 

Par6r$a  (llapwpua).  L A town  in  Thrace 
on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  whose  inhabitants 
were  the  same  people  as  the  Paroraei  of  Pliny.  — 
2.  Or  P&rdrla  (Ilapwpla),  a town  in  the  S.  of 
Arcadia,  N.  of  Megalopolis,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Parorcus,  son  of  Tricolonus,  and  a 
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grandson  of  Lycaon,  the  inhabitants  of  which  took 

part  in  the  building  of  Megalopolis. 

Pardrt&tae  (napwpcdrai),  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  mountains  in  Triphylia  in  Elis, 
who  were  expelled  by  the  Minyae. 

Parorios.  [Phrygia.] 

Paros  (ndpot : TlAptos : Pare),  an  island  in  the 
Aegean  e-a,  one  of  the  larger  of  the  Cyclades,  was 
situated  S.  of  Delos  and  W.  of  Naxos,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  a channel  5 or  6 miles 
wide.  It  is  about  36  miles  in  circumference.  It 
is  said  to  hare  been  originally  colonised  by  Cre- 
tans, but  was  afterwards  inhabited  by  Ionian*,  and 
became  so  prosperous,  even  at  an  early  period,  as 
to  send  out  colonies  to  Thasos  and  to  Parium  on 
the  Propontis.  In  the  first  invasion  of  Greece  by 
the  generals  of  Darius,  Paros  submitted  to  the 
Persians  ; and  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Mil- 
tiades  attempted  to  reduce  the  island,  but  failed 
in  bis  attempt,  and  received  a wound,  of  which  he 
died.  [Miltiadxs  ] After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes, 
Paros  came  under  the  supremacy  of  Athens  and 
•hared  the  fate  of  the  other  Cyclades.  Its  name 
rarely  occurs  in  subsequent  history.  The  most 
celebrated  production  of  Paros  was  its  marble, 
which  was  extensively  nted  by  the  ancient  sculp- 
tors. It  was  chiefly  obtained  from  a mountain 
called  Marpesm*.  The  Parian  figs  were  also  highly 
prized.  The  chief  town  of  Paros  was  situated  on 
the  W.  coast,  and  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
island.  The  ruins  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
modern  Paroikia.  Pams  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet  Archilochus.—  In  Paros  was  discovered  the 
celebrated  inscription  called  the  Parian  Chronicle, 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Oxford,  The  inscrip- 
tion is  cut  on  a block  of  marble,  and  in  its  perfect 
state  contained  a chronological  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  in  Greek  history  from  Cecrops,  b.  c. 
1582  to  the  arehonship  of  Diognetus,  264. 

Parrhksla  (Uatyaoria:  Tlafif>acrioi  \ a district  in 
the  S.  of  Arcadia,  to  which,  according  to  Pausanias, 
the  towns  Lycosura,  Thocnia,  Trapezus,  Proseis, 
A ca cesium,  Acontium,  Macaria,  and  Dasea  be- 
longed. The  Parrhasii  are  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arcadian  tribe*.  At 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were 
under  the  supremacy  of  Mantinea,  but  were  ren- 
dered independent  of  that  city  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. Homer  {FI.  ii.  608)  mentions  a town 
Parr  has i a,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Par- 
rhasus,  son  of  Lycaon,  or  by  Pelasgns,  son  of 
Arestor.  — The  adjective  Parrhasius  is  frequently 
used  by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 

Parrh&slus  (Ua^pdtuos),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  painters,  was  a native  of  Ephesus, 
the  son  and  pupil  of  F.venor.  He  practised  his  art 
chiefly  at  Athens:  and  by  some  writers  he  is 
called  an  Athenian,  probably  because  the  Athe- 
nians had  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship. He  flourished  about  b.  c.  400.  Parrhasitis 
did  for  painting,  at  least  in  pictures  of  gods  and 
heroes,  what  hnd  been  done  for  sculpture  by  Phi- 
dias in  divine  subjects,  and  by  Polycletus  in  the 
human  figure  : lie  established  a canon  of  proportion, 
which  was  followed  by  all  the  artists  that  came 
after  him.  Several  interesting  observations  on  the 
principles  of  art  which  he  followed  are  made  in  a 
dialogue  with  Socrates,  as  reported  by  Xenophon 
{Mem.  iii.  10).  The  character  of  Parrhasius  was 
marked  in  the  highest  degree  by  that  arrogance 
which  often  accompanies  the  consciousness  of  pro- 
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eminent  ability.  In  epigrams  inscribed  on  bis 
works  he  not  only  made  a boast  of  bis  luxurious 
habits,  but  he  also  claimed  the  honour  of  having 
assigned  with  his  own  hand  the  precise  limits  of 
the  art,  and  fixed  a boundary  which  never  was  to 
be  transgressed.  Respecting  the  story  of  his  con- 
test with  Zeuxis,  see  Zvuxi&-  Of  the  works  of 
Parrhasius,  the  most  celebrated  seems  to  have  been 
his  picture  of  the  Athenian  People. 

Farsli.  [Paropamisadab- j 

Partlci  Montes  (rd  IlapoiKik  Buskknrri  M. 
in  the  W.  of  Bdoochistan ),  a chain  of  mountains 
running  N.E.  from  the  Paragon  Sinus  {G.  of  Oman) 
and  forming  the  boundary  between  Carmania  and 
Oedrosia.  At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  in  the 
W.  of  Oedrosia,  were  a people  called  Par&Xdae, 
with  a capital  Partis  (perhaps  SrrAaA). 

Parsyitae  (napov^rat),  a people  on  the  borders 
of  Arnchosia  and  the  Paroparaisadae,  with  a moun- 
tain of  the  same  name,  which  is  probably  identical 
with  the  Pakcrti  M.  and  with  the  Soliman 
mountains. 

Parthilis,  the  chief  city  of  the  Calingae,  a tribe 
of  the  Oangaridae,  in  India  intra  Gan  gem,  at  the 
head  of  the  Sinus  Gangetkus  {Sm  of  Benpal). 

Partheni-  [Parthini.] 

ParthSnlas  {napBtrlar\  also  called  Parthfnla, 
a small  river  in  Elis,  which  flows  into  the  Alphens 
E.  of  Olympia  not  far  from  Harpinna. 

Partheni  urn  ( napBirtor).  1.  A town  in 
Mysia,  S.  of  Pergamum.  — 2.  (PeJenk-buru*),  a 
promontory  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  on  which 
stood  a temple  of  the  Tauric  Artemis,  from  whom 
it  derived  its  name.  It  was  in  this  temple  that 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess. 

Parthenlum  More  (t6  TlapOfrucAr  »« Aery  or), 
the  S.E.  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt 
and  Cyprus. 

Partheni ua  (Tlapflmot),  of  Nicaea,  or  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Myriea,  a celebrated  grammarian, 
is  said  by  Saidas  to  have  been  taken  prisoner  by 
Cinna,  in  the  Mithridatic  tear,  to  have  been 
manumitted  on  account  of  his  learning,  and  to 
have  lived  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  If  this  state- 
ment is  true,  Partbenius  must  have  attained  a 
great  age,  since  there  were  77  years  from  the 
death  of  Mithridates  to  the  accession  of  Tiberius. 
Partbenius  taught  Virgil  Greek  ; and  he  seems  to 
have  been  very  popular  among  the  distinguished 
Romans  of  his  time.  The  emperor  Tiberius  imi- 
tated his  poems,  and  placed  his  works  and  statues 
in  the  public  libraries,  along  with  the  most  cele- 
brated ancient  writers.  Parthenius  wrote  many 
Interns,  but  the  only  one  of  his  works  which  has 
come  down  to  us  is  in  prose,  and  entitled  IDpl 
ipurruttiv  -ra&riuaTutv.  It  contains  36  brief  love- 
stories,  which  ended  in  an  unfortunate  manner. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Cornelius  Callus,  and  was  com- 
piled for  his  use,  that  he  might  avail  himself  of 
the  materials  in  the  composition  of  epic  and  elegiac 
poems.  The  best  edition  is  by  Westennann,  in 
the  Mythoprapfii,  Brunswick,  1843. 

Parthenius  (IlapOfvioy).  1.  A mountain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  through 
which  was  an  important  pass  hading  from  Arg\lis 
to  Tegeu.  This  pas*  is  still  called  Partheni,  but 
the  mountain  itself,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
3993  feet,  bears  the  name  of  Roino.  It  was  on 
this  mountain  that  Tclephns.  the  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge,  was  said  to  have  been  suckled  by  a 
hind ; and  it  was  here  also  that  the  god  Pan  is 
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said  to  have  appeared  to  Phidippides,  the  Athenian  the  square  apace*  between  the  projections  answer- 
courier,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Marathon.— 2.  ing  to  the  ends  of  beams  if  the  roof  had  been  of 
(also  Tlap04rni : OuiiiS*  or  Bartun-Su),  the  chief  wood)  were  filled  with  sculptures  in  high  relief, 
river  of  Papblagonia,  rites  in  Mt.  01  gassy  i,  and  92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on  euch  side, 
flows  N.W.  into  the  Euxine  90  stadia  W.  of  representing  subjects  from  the  Attic  mythology, 
Ara&stris,  forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  among  which  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
the  boundary  between  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia.  Centaurs  forms  the  subject  of  the  15  metopes  from 
Parthenon  (6  Tlapdtpvv,  is.  the  vwpm's  cham-  the  S.side,  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
5er),  was  the  usual  name  of  one  of  the  finest  and,  (3.)  Along  the  top  of  the  external  wall  of  the 
in  its  influence  upon  art,  one  of  the  roost  important  cello,  under  the  ceiling  of  the  peristyle,  ran  a frieze 
edifices  ever  built,  the  temple  of  Athena  Porthenos  sculptured  with  a representation  of  the  Panathenaic 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Athena  It  was  also  called  precession,  in  very  low  relief.  A Large  number  of 
Hecatomp&don  ('E*ar<fmr«3ov)  or  Hecatompedos  the  slabs  of  this  frieze  were  brought  to  England 
(*E*aTdfnr*8oi,  sc  v*6t)  from  its  being  100  feet  in  by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  15  metopes  just  men- 
ane  of  its  chief  dimensions,  probably  in  the  breadth  tioned,  and  a considerable  number  of  other  frag- 
of  the  top  step  on  which  the  front  pillars  stand,  ments,  including  some  of  the  most  important. 
It  was  erected,  under  the  administration  of  Pe-  though  mutilated,  statues  from  the  pediments;  and 
rides,  on  the  site  of  the  older  temple  of  Athena,  the  whole  collection  was  purchased  by  the  nation 
burnt  during  the  Persian  invasion,  and  was  com-  in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
pleted  by  the  dedication  of  the  statue  of  the  god-  where  may  also  be  seen  excellent  models  of  the 
dess,  b.c.  438.  Its  architects  were  Ictinus  and  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  temple  as  con- 
Calli crates,  but  all  the  works  were  under  the  jecturally  restored.  The  worst  of  the  injuries 
superintendence  of  Phidias.  It  was  built  entirely  which  it  has  suffered  from  war  and  pillage  was 
of  Pentelic  marble : its  dimensions  were,  227  En-  inflicted  in  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians 
giish  feet  long,  101  broad,  and  65  high:  it  was  in  1687,  when  a bomb  exploded  in  the  very  centre 
50  feet  longer  than  the  edifice  which  preceded  it  of  the  Parthenon,  and  threw  down  much  of  both 
Its  architecture  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  the  the  side  walls.  Its  ruins  are  still,  however,  in 
purest  kind.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  central  sufficient  preservation  to  giro  a good  idea  of  the 
building  (the  cUla  or  wws),  surrounded  on  all  sides  construction  of  all  its  principal  parts, 
by  a peristyle  of  pillars,  46  in  number,  8 at  each  ParthSnfipaeus  (IlapfltKoiriuut),  one  of  the  7 
end  and  17  at  each  side  (reckoning  the  comer  pil-  heroes  who  accompanied  Adraatus  in  his  expe- 
lart  twice),  elevated  on  a platform,  which  was  dition  against  Thebes.  He  is  sometimes  called  a 
ascended  by  3 steps  all  round  the  building.  Within  son  of  Ares  or  Milanion  and  Atalanta,  sometimes 
the  porticoes  at  each  end  was  another  row  of  6 of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  and  sometimes  of 
pillars,  standing  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the  Talaus  and  Lysimache.  His  son,  by  the  nymph 
etUo,  and  2 steps  higher  than  that  of  the  peristyle.  Clymene,  who  marched  against  Thebes  as  one  of 
The  cella  was  divided  into  2 chambers  of  unequal  the  Epigoni,  is  called  Pro  much  us,  Stratolaus,  The- 
sis*, the  prodomnt  or  pronaos  (wpSdopot, irpdvaoj),  simencs,  or  Tlesiraenes.  Parthenopaeus  was  killed 
and  the  opisthodomus  (6inod6$ouos)  or  paeticum  ; at  Thebes  by  Aspbodicus,  Amphidicus  or  Peridy- 
the  former,  which  was  the  larger,  contained  the  menus. 

statue  of  the  goddess,  and  was  the  true  sanctuary,  Parthenopolis  (T\apB*v6xo\it\  a town  in 
the  latter  being  probably  used  as  a treasury  and  Moesia  Inferior  near  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and 
vestry.  Both  these  chambers  had  inner  rows  of  between  C&latis  and  Tomi. 
pillars  (in  2 stories,  one  over  the  other),  16  in  the  Parthia,  Parthyaea,  Parthienc  (riapflfa,  nap. 
fonner  and  4 in  the  latter,  supporting  the  partial  0imuo,  Tlapdvrirfi : ndpfloi,  noptfvaTot,  Parthi,  Par- 
roof,  for  the  large  chamber,  at  least,  had  its  centre  thifini : Khonusau),  a country  of  Asia,  to  the  S.E. 
open  to  the  sky.  Technically,  the  temple  is  called  of  the  Caspian.  Its  extent  was  different  at  dif- 
peripteral  octastyle.  hypaethrai.  It  was  ndorned,  ferent  times  *,  but,  as  the  term  was  generally  undeiv 
within  and  without,  with  colours  and  gilding,  and  stood  by  the  ancient  geographers,  it  denoted  the 
with  sculptures  which  arc  regarded  as  the  master-  partly  mountainous  and  partly  desert  country  on  the 
pieces  of  ancient  art.  The  colossal  chryselephan-  S.  of  the  mountains  which  hem  in  the  Caspian  on 
tine  (ivory  and  gold)  statue  of  Athena,  which  the  S.E.  (M.  Labuta),and  which  divided  Parthia 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  prodomm*,  opposite  to  on  the  N.  from  Hyrcania.  On  the  N.E.  and  E.,  a 
the  entrance,  was  the  work  of  Phidias  himself,  branch  of  the  same  chain,  called  Masdonuius, 
and  surpassed  every  other  statue  in  the  ancient  divided  it  from  Aria;  on  the  S.  the  deserts  of 
world,  except  that  of  Zeu*  at  Olympia  by  the  same  Parthia  joined  those  of  Carmania,  and  further 
artist.  The  other  sculptures  were  executed  under  W.-wanl  the  M.  Parachoathra*  divided  Parthia 
the  direction  of  Phidias  by  different  artists,  as  may  from  Persis  and  Susiana:  on  the  W.  and  N.W.  it 
still  be  seen  by  differences  in  their  style ; but  the  was  divided  from  Media  by  boundaries  which  can- 
most  important  of  them  were  doubtless  from  the  not  be  exactly  marked  out.  Of  this  district,  only 
hand  of  Phidias  himself.  (1.)  The  tympana  of  the  the  N.  port,  in  and  below  the  mountains  of  llyr- 
pediments.  (i.  e.  the  inner  flat  portion  of  the  trian-  can  in,  seems  to  have  formed  the  proper  country*  of 
gular  gable-ends  of  the  roof  above  the  2 end  porti-  the  Parthi,  who  were  a people  of  Scythian  origin, 
coes),  were  filled  with  group*  of  detached  colossal  The  ancient  writers  tell  us  that  the  name  means 
statues,  those  of  the  E.  or  principal  front  repre*  exiles ; but  this  is  uncertain.  They  were  a very 
renting  the  birth  of  Athena,  and  those  of  the  W.  warlike  people,  and  were  especially  celebrated  as 
front  the  contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  horse-archers.  Their  tactics,  of  which  the  Romans 
for  the  land  of  Attica.  (2.)  In  the  fries te  of  tie  had  fatal  experience  in  their  first  wars  with  them, 
entablature  (i.  e.  the  upper  of  the  2 portions  into  Iwcame  so  celebrated  as  to  pass  into  a proverb, 
which  the  surface  between  the  columns  and  the  Their  mail-clad  horsemen  spread  like  a cloud 
roof  is  divided),  the  metopes  between  the  trvjlyphs  (i.  e.  round  the  hostile  army,  and  poured  in  a shower  of 
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darts ; and  then  evaded  any  closer  conflict  by  a 
rapid  flight,  during  which  they  still  shot  their 
arrow  backwards  upon  the  enemy.  Under  the 
Persian  empire,  the  Parthians,  with  the  Chorasmii, 
Sogdii,  and  Arii,  formed  the  16th  satrapy:  under 
Alexander  and  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  Parthia 
and  Hyrcania  together  formed  a satrapy.  About 
B.C.  250  they  revolted  from  the  Seleucidae,  under 
a chieftain  named  Arsaces,  who  founded  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy,  the  history  of  which  is  given 
under  Arsacbs.  During  the  period  of  the  down- 
fall of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  the  Parthians  overran 
the  provinces  K.  of  the  Euphrates,  and  about 
ii.c.  130  they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Bactrio, 
so  that  their  empire  extended  over  Asia  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Paropamisus,  or  even  to  the  Oxus ; 
but  on  this  N.  frontier  they  had  to  maintain  a 
continual  conflict  with  the  nomad  tribes  of  Central 
Asia.  On  the  VV.  their  progress  was  checked  by 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  till  those  kings  fell  suc- 
cessively before  the  Romans,  who  were  thus  brought 
into  collision  with  the  Parthians.  After  the  me- 
morable destruction  of  Crass  us  and  his  army, 
n.  c.  53  [Crassus],  the  Parthians  threatened 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor;  but  their  progress  was 
stopped  by  2 signal  defeats,  which  they  suffered 
from  Antony's  legate  Ventidius,  in  39  and  38. 
The  preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with  Rome 
were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  contest  for  the  Par- 
thian throne  between  Phraates  IV.  and  Tiridates, 
which  led  to  an  appeal  to  Augustus,  and  to  the 
restoration  of  the  standards  of  Crassus,  b.  c.  20  ; 
an  event  to  which  the  Roman  poets  often  allude 
in  terms  of  flattery  to  Augustus,  almost  as  if  he 
had  conquered  the  Parthian  empire.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age  use 
the  names  Parthi,  Persae,  and  Medi  indifferently. 
The  Parthian  empire  had  now  begun  to  decline, 
owing  to  civil  contests  and  the  defection  of  the 
governors  of  provinces,  and  had  ceased  to  be  for- 
midable to  the  Romans.  There  were,  however, 
continual  disputes  between  the  2 empires  for  the 
protectorate  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  con- 
sequence of  one  of  these  disputes  Trajan  invaded 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  obtained  possession  for  a 
short  time  of  Mesopotamia ; but  his  conquests  were 
surrendered  under  Hadrian,  and  the  Euphrates 
again  became  the  boundary  of  the  2 empires. 
There  were  other  wars  at  iater  periods,  which  re- 
sulted in  favour  of  the  Romans,  who  took  Seleucia 
and  Ctcsiphon,  and  made  the  district  of  Osroene  a 
Roman  province.  The  exhaustion  which  was  the 
effect  of  these  wars  at  length  gave  the  Persians 
the  opportunity  of  throwing  off  the  Parthian  yoke. 
Led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardshir)  they  put  an  end  to 
the  Parthian  kingdom  of  the  Arsacidae,  after  it 
had  lasted  476  years,  and  established  the  Persian 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidae,  a.  d.  226.  [ Arsacbs  ; 
Sassanidak.] 

P&rthlni  or  Partheni  (n apdoW,  nap6?jvol), 
an  Illyrian  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dyr- 
rhachium. 

Parthiscus  or  Parthissus,  a river  in  Dacia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Tibiscus.  [Tibiscus.] 

Paryadres  (napedfynjs ; Kara -be l Dagh^  or  Kut 
Tagh)s  a mountain  chain  of  \V.  Asia,  running  S.W. 
and  N.E,  from  the  E.  of  Asia  Minor  into  the 
centre  of  Armenia,  and  forming  the  chief  connecting 
link  between  the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.  It  was  considered  as  the  boundary 
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between  Cappadocia  (i.  e.  Pontus  Cappadocias)  and 
Armenia  (L  e.  Armenia  Minor).  In  a wide  sense 
the  name  seems  sometimes  to  extend  so  far  N.E. 
as  to  include  M.  Abus  {Ararat)  in  Armenia. 

Paryeti  Montes  (ri  Hap\n\Ti>v  dpi,  from  the 
Indian  word  paruta , L e.  a mountain : Soiiman  3/.), 
the  great  mountain  chain  which  runs  N.  and  S.  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  and  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  mountains  which 
skirt  the  N.  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  the  parallel  chain,  further  N., 
called  the  Paropamisus  or  Indian  Caucasus  ; or,  be- 
tween the  E.  extensions  of  the  Taurus  and  Anti- 
Taurus  systems,  in  the  widest  sense.  This  chain 
formed  the  boundary  between  Arachosia  and  the 
Paropamisadae : it  now  divides  IMoockistan  and 
Afghanistan  on  the  W.  from  Sonde  and  the  Punjab 
on  the  E.,  and  it  meets  the  J/indoo-Koosh  in  the 
N.E.  corner  of  Afghanistan , between  Cahool  and 
Peshaumr . Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  called 

Paryetae  (UapinjTCu)  ; and  the  name  Paruta  is 
found  in  old  Persian  inscriptions  and  in  the  Zend* 
avesta  (the  old  Persian  sacred  book),  as  that  of  a 
people. 

Parya&tia  (IlaptWnj  or  riapeod-m),  daughter 
of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  was 
given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  her  own  brother 
Darius,  s urn  am  ed  Ochus,  who  in  b.  c.  424  suc- 
ceeded Xerxes  II.  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  The 
feeble  character  of  Darius  threw  the  chief  power 
into  the  hands  of  Parysatis  ; whose  administration 
was  little  else  than  a series  of  murders.  Four  of 
her  sons  grew  up  to  manhood.  The  eldest  of 
these,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  bom  before  Da- 
rius had  obtained  the  sovereign  power,  and  on  this 
pretext  Parysatis  sought  to  set  aside  his  claims  to 
the  throne  in  favour  of  her  second  son  Cyrus. 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  she  nevertheless  interposed 
after  the  death  of  Darios,  405,  to  prevent  Arta- 
xerxes from  putting  Cyrus  to  death  ; and  prevailed 
with  the  king  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  satrapy 
in  Asia  Minor.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  (401),  she  did  not  hesitate  to 
display  her  grief  for  the  death  of  her  favourite  son, 
by  bestowing  funeral  honours  on  his  mutilated 
remains ; and  she  subsequently  succeeded  in  getting 
into  her  power  all  the  authors  of  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  whom  she  put  to  death  by  the  most  cruel 
tortures.  She  afterwards  poisoned  Statira,  the 
wife  of  Artaxerxes.  The  feeble  and  indolent  king 
was  content  to  banish  her  to  Babylon  ; and  it  was 
not  long  before  he  recalled  her  to  his  court, 
where  she  soon  recovered  all  her  former  influence. 
Of  this  she  availed  herself  to  turn  his  suspicions 
against  Ti&saphemes,  whom  she  had  long  hated  as 
having  been  the  first  to  discover  the  designs  of 
Cyrus  to  his  brother,  and  who  was  now  put  to 
death  by  Artaxerxes  at  her  instigation,  396.  She 
appears  to  have  died  soon  afterwards. 

Pas&rgida  or  -ae  (IIa<ro pyaJa,  natrapydSat), 
the  older  of  the  2 capitals  of  Penis  (the  other 
and  later  being  Persepolis),  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  on  the  spot  where  be 
gained  his  great  victory  over  Astyages.  The  tomb 
of  Cyrus  stood  here  in  the  midst  of  a beautiful 
park.  The  exact  site  is  doubtful.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  lying  in  the  hollow  part  of  Persis  on  the  river 
Cyrus,  S.E.  of  Persepolis,  and  near  the  borders  of 
Carraania.  Most  modem  geographers  identify  it 
with  Murghab , N.E.  of  Persepolis,  where  there  are 
the  remains  of  a great  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
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undent  Persians.  Others  place  it  at  Farsa  or  at 
Darab-gkerd^  both  S.E.  of  PersepoUs,  but  not 
answering  Strabo's  description  in  other  respects  so 
well  as  Murghalx.  Others  identify  it  with  Perse- 
polis;  which  is  almost  certainly  an  error. 

Pasarg&dae  ( TlatrapydScu),  the  most  noble  of 
the  3 chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians,  the  other 
2 being  the  Maraphii  and  Maspii.  The  royal  house 
of  the  Achaemenidae  were  of  the  race  of  the  Pa- 
sargadiie.  They  had  their  residence  chiefly  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Pa6arg  .da. 

Paslaa,  a Greek  painter,  belonged  to  the  Sicy- 
onian  school,  and  flourished  about  b.  c.  220. 

Paslon  (IlaolwK),  a wealthy  banker  at  Athens, 
was  originally  a slave  of  Antisthcnes  and  Arches- 
tratus,  who  were  also  bankers.  In  their  service 
he  displayed  great  fidelity  as  well  as  aptitude  for 
business,  and  was  manumitted  as  a reward.  He 
afterwards  set  up  a banking  concern  on  his  own  ac- 
count, by  which,  together  with  a shield  manufactory, 
he  greatly  enriched  himself,  while  he  continued  all 
along  to  preserve  his  old  character  for  integrity, 
and  his  credit  stood  high  throughout  Greece.  He 
did  not  however  escape  an  accusation  of  fraudu- 
lently keeping  back  some  money  which  had  been 
entrusted  to  him  by  a foreigner  from  the  Buxine. 
The  plaintiff's  case  is  stated  in  an  oration  of  Iso- 
crates (rpaw*£iTiK6s)i  still  extant.  Pasion  did 
good  service  to  Athens  with  his  money  on  several 
occasions.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  freedom 
of  the  city,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  deraus  of 
Achamae.  He  died  at  Athens  in  B.C.  370,  after 
a lingering  illness,  accompanied  with  failure  of 
sight  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  his  affairs 
were  administered  to  a great  extent  by  his  freed- 
tnan  Phorruion,  to  whom  he  let  his  banking  shop 
and  shield  manufactory,  and  settled  in  his  will 
that  he  should  marry  his  widow  Archippe,  with  a 
handsome  dowry,  and  undertake  the  guardianship 
of  his  younger  son  Pasicles.  His  elder  son,  Apol- 
lodoms,  grievously  diminished  his  patrimony  by 
extravagance  and  law-suits. 

Paslph&e  ( riao-updTj),  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
Sun)  and  Perscis,  and  a sister  of  Circe  and  Aectca, 
was  the  wife  of  Minos,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Androgeoa,  Catreus,  Deucalion,  Glaucus, 
Acalle,  Xenodice,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  Hence 
Phaedra  is  called  Pasipftacia  (Ov.  Met.  xv.  500.) 
Respecting  the  passion  of  Pasiphae  for  the  beau- 
tiful bull,  and  the  birth  of  the  Minotaurus,  see 
p.  450,  a. 

PasitSles  (rLunWArjs).  1.  A statuary,  who 
flourished  about  B.C.  468,  and  was  the  teacher  of 
Colotes,  the  contemporary  of  Phidias.  — 2.  A sta- 
tuary, sculptor,  and  silver-chaser,  of  the  highest 
distinction,  was  a native  of  Magna  Graecio,  and 
obtained  the  Roman  franchise  with  his  countrymen 
in  b.  c.  00.  He  flourished  at  Rome  from  about  60 
to  30.  Pasiteles  also  wrote  a treatise  in  5 books 
upon  celebrated  works  of  sculpture  and  chasing. 

Paslthea  (neunflea).  L One  of  the  Charitcs, 
or  Graces,  also  called  Aglaia.  — 2.  One  of  the  Ne- 
reids. 

Paaitigris  (ria<r<T«*yp7jy  or  Tlcuuriypis:  prob. 
Karoon),  a considerable  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the 
mountains  E.  of  Mesobatene,  on  the  confines  of 
Media  and  Persis,  and  flowing  first  W.  by  N.  to 
M.  Zagros  or  Paracboathraa,  then,  breaking  through 
this  chain,  it  turns  to  the  S.,  and  flows  through 
Susiana  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after 
receiving  the  Eulaeus  on  its  W.  side.  Some  geo- 
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graphers  make  the  Pasitigris  a tributary  of  the 
Tigris. 

P&ss&rdn  {Ucuraapu/v : near  Dhramitius  S.W. 
of  Joannina ),  a town  of  Epirus  in  Molossia,  and 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Molossian  kings.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  together  with  70 
other  towns  of  Epirus,  after  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia, B.C.  168. 

Passienus  Crisp  us.  [Ckispus.] 

Passienus  Paulus.  [Pa ulus.] 

Pataeci  (ndroixot),  Phoenician  divinities  whose 
dwarfish  figures  were  attached  to  Phoenician 
ships. 

Pat&la,  PatalSne.  [Pattala,  Pattalene.] 

Patara  (to  ndro^a : TlaTap«vs : Patara , Ru.), 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Lyria,  was  a flourishing 
sea-port,  on  a promontory  of  the  same  name  (jt 
n arapwv  dxpa),  60  6tadia  (6  geog.  miles)  E,  of  the 
mouth  of  the  X&nthus.  It  was  early  colonised  by 
Dorians  from  Crete,  and  became  a chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  who  had  here  a very  celebrated 
oracle,  which  uttered  responses  in  the  winter  only, 
and  from  whose  son  Patarua  the  name  of  the  city 
was  mythically  derived.  It  was  restored  and  en- 
larged by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  who  called  it 
Arainoe,  but  it  remained  better  known  by  its  old 
name. 

P&t&vium  (Patavinus:  Padova  or  Padua),  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Veneti  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on 
the  Medoacus  Minor,  and  on  the  road  from  Mutina 
to  Altinum,  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Trojan  Antenor.  It  became  a flourishing  and 
important  town  in  early  times,  and  was  powerful 
enough  in  B.  c.  302  to  drive  back  the  Spartan 
king  Cleomenes  with  great  loss,  when  he  attempted 
to  plunder  the  surrounding  country.  Under  the 
Romans  Patavium  was  the  most  important  city  in 
the  N.  of  Italy,  and,  by  its  commerce  and  manu- 
factures (of  which  its  woollen  stuffs  were  the  most 
celebrated),  it  attained  great  opulence.  According 
to  Strabo  it  possessed  500  citizens,  whose  fortune 
entitled  them  to  the  equestrian  rank.  It  was 
plundered  by  Attila  ; and,  in  consequence  of  a 
revolt  of  its  citizens,  it  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  Agilolf,  king  of  the  Langobards,  and  razed  to 
the  ground  ; hence  the  modem  town  contains  few 
remains  of  antiquity.  — Patavium  is  celebrated  as 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Livy.  — In  its 
neighbourhood  were  the  Aqua e Patavinae , also 
called  Aponi  Foru , respecting  which,  see  p.  65,  b. 

Paterculus,  C.  Velleius,  a Roman  historian, 
was  probably  bom  about  B.C.  19,  and  was  de- 
scended from  a distinguished  Campanian  family. 
He  adopted  the  profession  of  arms ; and,  soon  after 
he  had  entered  the  army,  he  accompanied  C.  Caesar 
in  his  expedition  to  the  East,  and  was  present  with 
the  latter  at  his  interview  with  the  Parthian  king, 
in  A.  D.  2.  T wo  years  afterwards,  a.  d.  4,  he  served 
under  Tiberius  in  Germany,  succeeding  his  father 
in  the  rank  of  Praefectus  Equitum,  having  pre- 
viously filled  in  succession  the  offices  of  tribune  of 
the  soldiers  and  tribune  of  the  camp.  For  the 
next  8 years  Paterculus  served  under  Tiberius, 
either  as  praefectus  or  legatua,  in  tho  various  cam- 
paigns of  the  latter  in  Germany,  Pannonia,  and 
Dalmatia,  and,  by  his  activity  and  ability,  gained 
the  favour  of  the  future  emperor.  He  was  quaestor 
a. o.  7,  but  he  continued  to  serve  as  legatus  under 
Tiberius.  He  accompanied  his  commander  on  his 
return  to  Rome  in  12,  and  took  a prominent  part 
in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Tiberius,  along  with 
M M 
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his  brother  Magius  Celer.  The  *2  brothers  were 
praetors  in  15.  Paterculus  was  alive  in  30,  as  he 
drew  up  his  history  in  that  year  for  the  use  of 
M.  Vinicius,  who  was  then  consul  ; and  it  is  con- 
jectured, witli  much  probability,  that  he  perished 
in  the  following  year  (31),  along  with  the  other 
friends  of  Sejiuius.  The  favourable  manner  in 
which  he  had  so  recently  spoken  in  his  history  of 
this  powerful  minister  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
his  condemnation  on  the  fall  of  the  latter.  The 
work  of  Paterculus,  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  a brief  historical  compendium  in  two  books,  and 
bears  the  title  C.  Velleii  Paierctdi  Historian  Ho - 
mamte  ad  A f.  Virndum  Cos.  Lilri  II.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  work  is  wanting,  and  there  is  also 
a portion  lost  after  the  8th  chapter  of  the  first 
book.  The  object  of  this  compendium  was  to  give 
a brief  view  of  universal  history,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  events  connected  with  Rome,  the  his- 
tory of  which  occupies  the  main  portion  of  the 
book.  1 1 commenced  apparently  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  and  ended  with  the  year  30.  In  the 
execution  of  his  work,  Velleius  has  shown  great 
skill  and  judgment.  He  does  not  attempt  to  give 
a consecutive  account  of  all  the  events  of  history ; 
ho  seizes  only  upon  a few  of  the  more  prominent 
facts,  which  he  describes  at  sufficient  length  to 
leave  them  impressed  upon  the  recollection  of  his 
hearers.  His  style,  which  is  a close  imitation  of 
Sallust’s,  is  characterised  by  clearness,  conciseness, 
and  energy.  In  his  estimate  of  the  characters  of 
the  leading  actors  in  Roman  history  he  generally 
exhibits  both  discrimination  and  judgment ; but 
ho  lavishes  the  most  indiscriminate  praises,  ns 
might  have  been  expected,  upon  his  patron  Ti- 
berius. Only  one  manuscript  of  Paterculus  has 
come  down  to  us  ; and  as  this  manuscript  abounds 
with  errors,  the  text  is  in  a very  corrupt  state. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat. 
1789;  by  Orelli,  Lips.  1835;  and  by  Bothe, 
Turici,  1837. 

Patemua,  Tarruntfiims,  a jurist,  is  probably 
the  same  person  who  was  praefectus  praetorio 
under  Commodus,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  on  a charge  of  treason.  He  was  the  author 
of  a work  in  4 books,  entitled  I)e  He  MUitari  or 
Afilitartum , from  which  there  are  two  excerpts  in 
the  Digest. 

Patmos  (ndrfjLot:  Pat  mo),  one  of  the  islands 
called  Sporades,  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  at  about  equal 
distances  S.  of  Samos,  and  W.  of  the  Prom.  Posi- 
dium  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  celebrated  as  the  place 
to  which  the  Apostle  John  was  banished,  and  in 
which  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  The  natives  still 
affect  to  show  the  cave  where  St.  John  saw  the 
apocalyptic  visions  (rd  atrfj\atoy  riji  itwotc oAitycws). 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  island  was  a city  with  a 
harbour. 

Patrae  (Tldrpcu,  riarp4et  Herod.:  riarpevi : 
Patras ),  one  of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia,  was  situated 
W.  of  Rhium,  near  the  opening  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Aroe  (’Apd^),  and  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
autochthon  Eumehis ; and  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Inmans  to  hare  been  taken  possession  of  by 
Pntrens,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  The 
town  is  rarely  mentioned  in  early  Greek  history, 
and  was  chiefly  of  importance  as  the  place  from 
which  the  Peloponnesians  directed  their  attacks 
against  the  opposite  coast  of  Aetolia.  Patrae  was 
one  of  the  4 towns  which  took  the  leading  part  in 
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founding  the  2nd  Achaean  league.  In  conse- 
quence of  assisting  the  Aelolians  against  the  Gauls 
in  B.C.  *279,  Patrae  became  so  weakened  that  most 
of  the  inhabitants  deserted  the  town  and  took  up 
their  abodes  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Under 
the  Romans  it  continued  to  be  an  insignificant 
place  till  the  thne  of  Augustus,  who  rebuilt  the 
town  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  again  collected 
its  inhabitants,  and  added  to  them  those  of  Rhypae. 
Augustus  further  gave  Patrae  dominion  over  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  even  over  Locris,  and 
also  bestowed  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a Roman 
colony : hence  we  find  it  called  on  coins  Colonies 
Augusta  Aroe  Patrensis.  Strabo  describes  Patrae 
in  his  time  as  a flourishing  and  populous  town 
with  a good  harbour  ; and  it  was  frequently  the 
place  at  which  persons  landed  sailing  from  Italy  to 
Greece.  The  modem  Patras  is  still  an  im- 
portant place,  but  contains  few  remains  of  anti- 
quity. 

Patrocles  (narpoKAJjt),  a Macedonian  general 
in  the  service  of  Seleucus  I.  and  Antiochus  I., 
kings  of  Syria.  Patrocies  held,  both  under  Sc- 
Icucus  and  Antiochus,  an  important  government 
over  some  of  the  E.  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire. 
During  the  period  of  his  holding  this  position,  he 
collected  accurate  geographical  information,  which 
he  afterwards  published  to  the  world  ; but  though 
he  is  frequently  cited  by  Strabo,  who  placed  the 
utmost  reliance  on  his  accuracy,  neither  the  title 
nor  exact  subject  of  his  work  is  mentioned.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  it  included  a general 
account  of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  countries  on  the 
l*anks  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Patrocles 
regarded  the  Caspian  Sea  as  a gulf  or  inlet  of  the 
ocean,  and  maintained  the  possibility  of  soiling 
thither  by  sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

P&trocli  Insula  (narpdirAov  yrfaos : Ghdaro- 
nest  or  Gmdronm),  a small  island  off  the  S.W. 
coast  of  Attica,  near  Suniura. 

Patroclus  (UdrpoKAos  or  naTpoxArjj),  the  cele- 
brated friend  of  Achilles,  was  son  of  Menoetiua  of 
Opus,  and  grandson  of  Actor  and  Aegina,  whence 
he  is  called  Adorides.  His  mother  is  commonly 
called  Sthenele,  but  some  mention  her  under  the 
name  of  Periapis  or  Polymele.  Aeacus,  the 
grandfather  of  Achilles,  was  a brother  of  Menoe- 
titis,  so  that  Achilles  and  Patroclus  were  kins- 
men as  well  as  friends.  While  still  a boy 
Patroclus  involuntarily  slew  Clysonymus,  son  of 
Atnphidamas.  In  consequence  of  this  accident  he 
was  token  by  his  father  to  Peleus  at  Phthia, 
where  he  was  educated  together  with  Achilles. 
He  is  said  to  hare  taken  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
Achilles.  He  fought  bravely  against  the  Trojans, 
until  his  friend  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  action, 
when  Patroclus  followed  his  example.  But  when 
the  Greeks  were  hard  pressed,  he  begged  Achilles 
to  allow  him  to  put  on  his  armour,  and  with  his 
men  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks. 
Achilles  granted  the  request,  and  Patroclus  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  the  Trojans  and  extin- 
guishing the  fire  which  was  raging  among  the 
ships.  He  slew  many  enemies,  and  thrice  made 
an  assault  upon  the  walls  of  Troy  ; but  on  a 
sudden  he  was  struck  by  Apollo,  and  became 
senseless.  In  this  state  Euphorbus  ran  him 
through  with  his  lance  from  behind,  and  Hector 
gave  him  the  last  and  fatal  blow.  Hector  also 
took  possession  of  his  armour.  A long  struggle 
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now  ensued  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  for 
the  body  of  Patroclus  ; but  the  former  obtained 
possession  of  it*  and  brought  it  to  Achillea*  who 
was  deeply  grieved,  and  vowed  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  friend.  Thetis  protected  the  body 
with  ambrosia  against  decomposition*  until  Achillea 
had  leisure  solemnly  to  burn  it  with  funeral  sacri- 
fices. His  ashes  were  collected  in  a golden  urn 
which  Dionysus  had  once  given  to  Thetis,  aud 
were  deposited  under  a mound,  where  the  remains 
of  Achilles  were  subsequently  buried.  Funeral 
games  were  celebrated  in  his  honour.  Achilles 
and  Patroclus  met  again  in  the  lower  world  ; or, 
according  to  others,  they  continued  after  their 
death  to  live  together  in  the  island  of  Leuce. 

Patron*  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  lived  for 
some  time  in  Rome*  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Cicero  and  others.  From  Rome  he  removed 
to  Athens,  and  there  succeeded  Phaedrus  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Epicurean  school,  b,  c.  52. 

Patt&la.  [Pattalbnb.] 

Pattalene  or  Patalene  (rian-aA  ijrn,  naraAijiWj : 
Lower  Scinde),  the  name  of  the  great  delta  formed 
by  the  2 principal  arms  by  which  the  Indus  falls  into 
the  sea.  At  tne  apex  of  the  delta  stood  the  city 
Patt&la.  or  Pat&la  (prob.  Hyderabad).  The  name 
is  probably  a native  Indian  word,  namely  the 
Sanscrit  pathla,  which  means  lie  If',  country , and 
is  applied  to  the  W.  part  of  N.  India  about  the 
Indus,  in  contradistinction  to  the  E.  part  about 
the  Ganges. 

Patulclus,  a surname  of  Janus.  [Janus.] 

Patumus  ( Uarovnos : 0.  T.  Pi  thorn : prob.  near 
Ilabaeeyh,  or  Belleis),  an  Egyptian  city  in  the 
Arabian  Desert,  on  the  E.  margin  of  the  Delta, 
near  Bu  bast  is*  and  near  the  commencement  of* 
N echo's  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea;  built 
by  the  Israelites  during  their  captivity  (Exod.  L 1 1). 

Paulina  or  Paulllna.  L Lollia.  [Lollia.] 
— 2.  Pompeia,  wife  of  Seneca  the  philosopher* 
and  probably  the  daughter  of  Pompeius  Paulinus, 
who  commanded  in  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
When  her  husband  was  condemned  to  death,  she 
opened  her  veius  along  with  him.  After  the  blood 
had  flowed  some  tune*  Nero  commanded  her  veins 
to  lie  bound  up ; she  lived  a few  years  longer,  but 
with  a paleness  which  testified  how  near  she  had 
been  to  death. 

Paulinas.  L Pompeius,  commanded  in  Ger- 
many along  with  L.  Autislius  Vetusin  a.d.  58*  and 
completed  the  dam  to  restrain  the  inundations  of 
the  Rhine*  which  Drusus  bad  commenced  63  years 
before.  Seneca  dedicated  to  him  his  treatise  IM 
Brevitaie  Vitae  ; and  the  Pompeia  Paulina,  whom 
the  philosopher  married,  was  probably  the  daughter 
of  this  Paulinus.— 2.  C.  Suetonius,  propraetor  in 
Mauretania,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
a.  n.  42,  when  he  conquered  the  Moore  who  had  re- 
volted, and  advanced  as  far  as  Mt.  Atlas.  lie 
had  the  command  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  from  59  to  62.  For  the  first  2 years  all 
his  undertakings  were  successful ; but  during  his 
absence  on  an  expedition  against  tbo  island  of 
Mona  (Anglesey),  the  Britons  rose  in  rebellion 
under  Boadicea  (61).  They  at  first  met  with 
great  success,  but  were  conquered  by  Suetonius 
on  his  return  from  Mona.  [Boadicka.]  In  66 
he  was  consul ; and  after  the  death  of  Nero  in  68 
he  was  one  of  Otho’s  generals  in  the  war  against 
Vitellius.  It  was  against  his  advice  that  Otho 
fought  the  battle  at  Bedriacura.  He  was  pardoned 
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by  Vitellius  after  Nero’s  death.— 3.  Of  Milan  (J/e- 
diolaneusis).  was  the  secretary  of  St.  Ambrose,  after 
whose  death  he  became  a deacon,  and  repaired  to 
Africa,  where,  at  the  request  of  St  Augustine,  he 
composed  a biography  of  his  former  patron.  This 
biography,  and  2 other  small  works  by  Paulinus, 
are  still  extant— 4.  Meropius  Pontius  Anicius 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  and  hence  generally 
designated  Paulinus  Nolanus , was  born  at  Bour- 
deaux,  or  at  a neighbouring  town,  which  he  calls 
Embromagum*  about  a.  d.  353.  His  parents  were 
wealthy  and  illustrious,  and  he  received  a careful 
education,  enjoying  in  particular  the  instructions  of 
the  poet  Ausonius.  After  many  years  spent  in 
worldly  honours  he  withdrew  from  the  world,  and 
was  eventually  chosen  bishop  of  Nola  in  409.  Ho 
died  in  431.  The  works  of  Paulinus  are  still 
I extant,  and  consist  of  Epistolae  (51  in  number)* 
Carmina  (32  in  number,  composed  in  a great  va- 
riety of  metres),  and  a short  tract  entitled  Passio 
S.  (Jemrii  Arrlatensis.  Edited  by  Le  Brun,  4 to. 
Paris,  1685,  reprinted  at  Veron.  1736. 

Pauli  us  or  Paulns*  a Roman  cognomen  in  many 
gentes,  but  best  known  as  the  name  of  a family  of 
the  Aemilia  gens.  The  name  was  originally 
written  with  a double  /,  but  subsequently  with 
only  one  L 

Paulas  (IlaoAor),  Greek  writers.  1.  Aegineta* 
a celebrated  medical  writer*  of  whose  personal  his- 
tory nothing  is  known  except  that  he  was  born  in 
Aegina,  and  that  he  travelled  a good  deal,  visiting, 
among  other  places,  Alexandria.  He  probably 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century  after 
Christ.  He  wrote  several  medical  works  in  Greek, 
of  which  the  principal  one  is  still  extant,  with 
no  exact  title,  but  commonly  called  De  lie  J/e* 
dica  Ubri  Septem.  This  work  is  chiefly  a compila- 
tion from  former  writers.  The  Greek  text  has 
been  twice  published,  Venct.  1528,  and  Basil. 
1538.  There  is  an  excellent  English  translation  by 
Adams,  London,  1834,  seq.  — 2.  Of  Alexandria, 
wrote,  in  a.  d.  378,  an  Introduction  to  Astro - 
logy  (E loaymy)}  sis  tV  larortKftTfseerurijv),  which 
has  come  dowo  to  us,  edited  by  Schatus  or  Schato, 
Wittenberg,  1586.— 3.  Of  8&moset&*  a cele- 
brated heresiarch  of  the  3rd  century,  was  made 
bishop  of  Antioch,  about  a.  d.  260.  He  was 
condemned  and  deposed  by  a council  held  in 
269.  Paulas  denied  the  distinct  personality  of 
the  Son  of  God,  and  maintained  that  the  Word 
came  and  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus.  — 4.  8ilen- 
tiarius,  so  called,  because  he  was  chief  of  the  si- 
lentiarii,  or  secretaries  of  the  emperor  Justinian. 
He  wrote  various  poems*  of  which  the  following 
are  extant: — (1.)  A Description  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia  ( "Exippaair  tov  vtutv  Tijs  ary  las  2o- 
•pla t),  consisting  of  1029  verses,  of  which  the 
first  134  are  iambic,  the  rest  hexameter.  This 
poem  gives  a clear  and  graphic  description  of  the 
superb  structure  which  forma  its  subject*  and  was 
recited  by  its  author  at  the  second  dedication  of 
the  church  (a. 0.562),  after  the  restoration  of 
the  dome,  which  had  fallen  in.  Edited  by  Graefe, 
Lips.  1822,  and  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837,  in  the 
Bonn  edition  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  (2.) 
A Description  of  the  Pulpit  ( 'E  top  pacts  tov  &p~ 
euros),  consisting  of  304  verses,  is  a supplement  to 
the  former  poem.  It  is  printed  in  the  editions 
mentioned  above.  (3.)  Epigrams,  83  in  all,  given 
in  the  Authologia.  Among  these  is  a poem  On  the 
Pythian  Baths  (E is  to  Ir  n vOtois  dspfto). 
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Paulas,  AemMui.  L M.,  consol  b.  c.  302, 
and  magister  cquitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus  Rullianus,  301.  — 2.  M.,  consul  255 
with  Ser.  Fulvius  Paetinus  Nobilior,  about  the 
middle  of  the  1st  Punic  war.  See  Nobilior, 
No.  1.  — 3.  L.,  son  of  No.  2*,  consul  219,  when 
he  conquered  Demetrius  of  the  island  of  Pharos  in 
the  Adriatic,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  for  refuge 
to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  was  consul  a 
2nd  time  in  216  with  C.  Terentius  Varro.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  memorable  defeat  at  Cannae. 
[Hannibal.]  The  battle  was  fought  against  the 
advice  of  Paulus  ; and  he  was  one  of  the  many 
distinguished  Romans  who  perished  in  the  engage- 
ment, refusing  to  fly  from  the  field,  when  a tribune 
of  the  soldiers  offered  him  his  horse.  Hence  we 
find  in  Horace  (Garni,  i.  12) : “animaeque  magnae 
prodigum  Paulura  superante  Poeno."  Paulus  was 
a staunch  adherent  of  the  aristocracy,  and  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  latter  party  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  plebeian  Te- 
rentius Varro.  — 4.  L.,  afterwards  sumamed  M acb- 
donicvs,  son  of  No.  3,  was  bom  about  230  or  229, 
since  at  the  time  of  his  2nd  consulship,  168,  he 
was  upwards  of  60  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  high  Roman  nobles.  He 
would  not  condescend  to  flatter  the  people  for  the 
offices  of  the  state,  maintained  with  strictness 
severe  discipline  in  the  army,  was  deeply  skilled 
in  the  law  of  the  augurs,  to  whose  college  he  be- 
longed, and  maintained  throughout  life  a pure  and 
unspotted  character.  He  was  elected  curule  aedile 
192  ; was  praetor  191,  and  obtained  Further  Spain 
os  his  province,  where  he  carried  on  war  with  the 
Lusitoni ; and  was  consul  181,  when  he  conquered 
the  Ingauni,  a Ligurian  people.  For  the  next  13 
years  he  lived  quietly  at  Rome,  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  the  education  of  his  children.  He  was 
consul  a 2nd  time  in  168,  and  brought  the  war 
against  Perseus  to  a conclusion  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Macedonian  monarch  near  Pydna,  on  the  22nd 
of  June.  Perseus  shortly  afterwards  surrendered 
himself  to  Paulus.  [PiRSXUft.]  Paulus  remained 
in  Macedonia  during  the  greater  part  of  the  follow- 
ing year  as  proconsul,  and  arranged  the  affairs  of 
Macedonia,  in  conjunction  with  10  Roman  commis- 
sioners, whom  the  senate  had  despatched  for  the 
purpose.  Before  leaving  Greece,  he  marched 
into  Epirus,  where,  in  accordance  with  a cruel 
command  of  the  senate,  he  gave  to  his  soldiers  70 
towns  to  be  pillaged,  because  they  bad  been  in 
alliance  with  Perseus.  The  triumph  of  Paulus, 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  November, 
167,  was  the  most  splendid  that  Rome  had  yet 
seen.  It  lasted  three  days.  Before  the  triumphal 
car  of  Aemilins  walked  the  captive  monarch  of 
Macedonia  and  his  children,  and  behind  it  were 
his  two  illustrious  sons,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and 
P.  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  both  of  whom 
had  been  adopted  into  other  families.  But  the 
glory  of  the  conqueror  was  clouded  by  family  mis- 
fortune. At  this  very  time  he  lost  his  two  younger 
sons ; one,  1 2 years  of  age,  died  only  5 days  be- 
fore his  triumph,  and  the  other,  14  years  of  age, 
only  3 days  after  his  triumph.  The  loss  was  all 
the  severer,  since  he  had  no  son  left  to  carry  his 
name  down  to  posterity.  In  164  Paulus  was  censor 
with  Q.  Marcius  Philippas,  and  died  in  160,  after 
a long  and  tedious  illness.  The  fortune  he  left 
behind  him  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  sufficient 
to  pay  his  wife's  dowry.  The  Adelphi  of  Terence 
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was  brought  out  at  the  funeral  games  exhibited  in 
his  honour.  Aemilius  Paulus  was  married  twice. 
By  his  first  wife,  Papiria,  the  daughter  of  C.  Pa- 
pirius  Maso,  consul  231,  he  had  4 children,  2 sons, 
one  of  whom  was  adopted  by  Fabins  Maximus  and 
the  other  by  P.  Scipio,  and  2 daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  married  to  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  and  the 
other  to  M.  Cato,  son  of  Cato  the  censor.  He 
afterward*  divorced  Papiria  ; and  by  his  2nd  wife, 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  he  had  2 sons,  whose 
death  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  a daughter, 
who  was  a child  at  the  time  that  her  father  was 
elected  to  his  2nd  consulship. 

Paulus,  JfRIus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Roman  jurists,  has  been  supposed,  without 
any  good  reason,  to  be  of  Greek  origin.  He  was  in 
the  auditorium  of  Papinian,  and  consequently  was 
acting  as  a jurist  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 
He  was  exiled  by  Elagabalus,  but  he  was  recalled 
by  Alexander  Severus  when  the  latter  became  em- 
peror, and  wa9  made  a member  of  his  consilium. 
Paulus  also  held  the  office  of  praefectus  praetorio : 
he  survived  his  contemporary  Ulpian.  Paulus  was 
perhaps  the  roost  fertile  of  all  the  Roman  law- 
writers,  and  there  is  more  excerpted  from  him  in 
the  Digest  than  from  any  other  jurist,  except  Ul- 
pian. Upwards  of  70  separate  works  by  Paulus 
are  quoted  in  the  Digest.  Of  these  his  greatest 
work  was  Ad  Edictum,  in  80  books. 

Paulus,  Passienus,  a contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  younger  Pliny,  was  a distinguished  Roman 
equea,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  elegiac  and  lyric 
poems.  He  belonged  to  the  same  municipium 
(Mevania  in  Umbria)  as  Propertius,  whom  he 
numbered  among  his  ancestors. 

Pausanlas  (riaixravfar).  1.  A Spartan  of  the 
Agid  branch  of  the  royal  family,  the  son  of  Cleom- 
brotus  and  nephew  of  Leonidas.  Several  writers 
incorrectly  call  him  king;  but  he  only  succeeded 
his  father  Cleombrotns  in  the  guardianship  of  his 
cousin  Plistarchus,  the  son  of  Leonidas,  for  whom 
he  exercised  the  functions  of  royalty  from  b.  c.  479 
to  the  period  of  his  death.  In  479,  when  the 
Athenians  called  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  for  aid 
against  the  Persians,  the  Spartans  sent  a body  of 
5000  Spartans, each  attended  by  7 Helots,  under  the 
command  of  Pausanias.  At  the  Isthmus  Pansa- 
nias  was  joined  by  the  other  Peloponnesian  allies, 
and  at  Eieuiis  by  the  Athenians,  and  forthwith 
took  the  command  of  the  combined  forces,  the  other 
| Greek  generals  forming  a sort  of  council  of  war. 

I The  allied  forces  amounted  to  nearly  1 10,000  men. 
Near  Plataeae  in  Boeotia,  Pausanias  defeated  the 
Persian  army  under  the  command  of  Mardonius. 
This  decisive  victory  secured  the  independence  of 
Greece.  Pausanias  received  as  his  reward  a tenth 
of  the  Persian  spoil*.  In  477  the  confederate 
Greeks  sent  out  a fleet  under  the  command  of 
Pausanias,  to  follow  up  their  success  by  driving 
the  Persians  completely  out  of  Europe  and  the 
islands.  Cyprus  was  first  attacked,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  subdued.  From  Cyprus  Pausanias  sailed 
to  Byzantium,  and  captured  the  city.  The  capture 
of  this  city  afforded  Pausanias  an  opportunity  for 
commencing  the  execution  of  the  design  which  he 
had  apparently  formed  even  before  leaving  Greece. 
Dazzled  by  bis  success  and  reputation,  his  station 
as  a Spartan  citizen  had  become  too  restricted  for 
his  ambition.  His  position  os  regent  was  one 
which  must  terminate  when  the  king  became  of 
age.  He  therefore  aimed  at  becoming  tyrant  over 
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the  whole  of  Greece,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Persian  king.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  By- 
zantium were  some  Persians  connected  with  the 
royal  family.  These  he  sent  to  the  king,  with  a 
letter,  in  which  he  offered  to  bring  Sparta  and  the 
rest  of  Greece  under  his  power,  and  proposed  to 
many  his  daughter.  His  offers  were  gladly  ac- 
cepted, and  whatever  amount  of  troop*  and  money 
he  required  for  accomplishing  his  designs.  Pausa- 
nias  now  set  no  bounds  to  his  arrogant  and  do- 
mineering temper.  The  allies  were  so  disgusted 
by  his  conduct,  that  they  all,  except  the  Pelopon- 
nesians and  Aeginetans,  voluntarily  offered  to 
transfer  to  the  Athenians  that  pre-eminence  of 
rank  which  Sparta  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  In  this 
way  the  Athenian  confederacy  first  took  its 
rise.!  Reports  of  the  conduct  and  designs  of  Pau- 
sanias  reached  Sparta,  and  he  was  recalled  and  put 
upon  his  trial ; but  the  evidence  respecting  his 
meditated  treachery  was  not  yet  thought  sufficiently 
strong.  Shortly  afterwards  he  returned  to  By- 
zantium, without  the  orders  of  the  ephors,  and 
renewed  his  treasonable  intrigues.  He  was  again 
recalled  to  Sparta,  was  again  put  on  his  trial,  and 
again  acquitted.  But  even  after  this  second  escape 
he  still  continued  to  cam'  on  his  intrigues  with 
Persia.  At  length  a man,  who  was  charged  with 
a letter  to  Persia,  having  his  suspicions  awakened 
by  noticing  that  none  of  those  sent  previously  on 
similar  errands  had  returned,  counterfeited  the  seal 
of  Pausanias  and  opened  the  letter,  in  which  he 
found  directions  for  his  own  death.  He  carried 
the  letter  to  the  ephors,  who  prepared  to  arrest 
Pausanias:  but  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Athena  Chalcioecus.  The  ephors  stripped  off  the 
roof  of  the  temple  and  built  up  the  door  ; the 
aged  mother  of  Pausanias  is  said  to  have  been 
among  the  first  who  laid  a stone  for  this  purpose. 
When  he  was  on  the  point  of  expiring,  the  ephors 
took  him  out  lest  his  death  should  pollute  the 
sanctuary.  He  died  as  soon  as  he  got  outside, 
b.  c.  470.  He  left  3 sons  behind  him,  Plistoanax, 
afterwards  king,  Cieomenes  and  Aristocles.  — 2. 
Son  of  Plistoanax,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  king  of  Sparta  from  b.  c.  408  to  394.  In  403 
he  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Attica,  and  secretly 
favoured  the  cause  of  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athe- 
nian exiles,  in  order  to  counteract  the  plans  of 
Lysander.  In  395  Pausanias  was  sent  with  an 
army  against  the  Thebans  ; but  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Lysander,  who  was  slain  under  the 
walls  of  Halutrtns,  on  the  day  before  Pausanias 
reached  the  spot,  the  king  agreed  to  withdraw 
his  forces  from  Boeotia.  On  his  return  to  Sparta 
he  was  impeached,  and  seeing  that  a fair  trial  was 
not  to  be  hoped  for,  went  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
was  condemned  to  death.  He  was  living  at  Tegea 
in  385,  when  M&ntinea  was  besieged  by  his  son 
Agesipolit,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  — 3. 
King  of  Macedonia,  the  son  and  successor  of  Aero- 
pus.  lie  was  assassinated  in  the  year  of  his  ac- 
cession by  Amyntas  II.,  394.  — 4.  A pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  made  his  appearance  in 
367,  after  Alexander  II.  had  been  assassinated 
by  Ptolemaeui.  Eurydice,  the  mother  of  Alex- 
ander, sent  to  request  the  aid  of  the  Athenian 
general,  Iphicrates,  who  expelled  Pausanias  from 
the  kingdom.  — 5.  A Macedonian  youth  of  dis- 
tinguished family,  from  the  province  of  Orcstis. 
Having  been  shamefully  treated  by  Attalu«,  he 
complained  of  the  outrage  to  Philip  ; but  as  Philip 
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took  no  notice  of  his  complaints,  he  directed  his 
vengeance  against  the  king  himself.  He  shortly 
afterwards  murdered  Philip  at  the  festival  held  at 
Apgae,  336,  but  was  slain  on  the  spot  by  some 
officers  of  the  king's  guard.  Suspicion  rested  on 
Olympias  and  Alexander  of  having  been  privy  to  the 
deed ; but  with  regard  to  Alexander  at  any  rate 
the  suspicion  is  probably  totally  unfounded.  There 
was  a story  that  Pausanias,  while  meditating  re- 
venge, having  asked  the  sophist  Hermocrates 
which  was  the  shortest  way  to  fame,  the  latter  re- 
plied, that  it  was  by  killing  the  man  who  had  per- 
formed the  greatest  achievements.  — 6.  The  traveller 
and  geographer,  was  perhaps  a native  of  Lydia. 
He  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius, 
and  wrote  his  celebrated  work  in  the  reign  of  the 
latter  emperor.  This  work,  entitled  'EAAdSoj  n«pi- 
a PeriegesU  or  Itinerary  of  Greece , is  in  10 
books,  and  contains  a description  of  Attica  and 
Megari*  (L),  Corinth  ia,  Sicyonia,  Phliatia,  and 
Argolia  (ii.),  Laconica  (iii.),  Messenia  (iv.),  Elis 
(v.  vi. ),  Achaea  (vii. ),  Arcadia  (viii.),  Boeotia 
(ix.),  Phocis  (x.).  The  work  shows  that  Pausa- 
nias visited  most  of  the  places  in  these  divisions 
of  Greece,  a fact  which  is  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  minuteness  and  particularity  of  his  description. 
The  work  is  merely  an  Itinerary.  Pausanias  gives 
no  general  description  of  a country  or  even  of  a 
place,  but  he  describes  the  things  as  he  comes  to 
them.  His  account  is  minute  ; but  it  mainly  refers 
to  objects  of  antiquity,  and  works  of  art,  such  as 
buildings,  temples,  statues,  and  pictures.  He  also 
mentions  mountains,  rivers,  and  fountains,  and  the 
mythological  stories  connected  with  them,  which 
indeed  are  his  chief  inducements  to  speak  of  them. 
His  religions  feeling  was  strong,  and  his  belief 
sure,  for  he  tells  many  old  legends  in  truo  good 
faith  and  seriousness.  His  style  has  been  much 
condemned  by  modern  critics ; but  if  we  except 
some  corrupt  passages,  and  if  we  allow  that  his 
order  of  words  is  not  that  of  the  best  Greek  writers, 
there  is  hardly  much  obscurity  to  a person  who  is 
competently  acquainted  with  Greek,  except  that 
obscurity  which  sometimes  is  owing  to  the  matter. 
With  the  exception  of  Herodotus,  there  is  no 
writer  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  none  of  modem 
times,  who  has  comprehended  so  many  valuable 
facts  in  a small  volume.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Siebelis,  Lips.  1822 — 1828,  5 vols.  8vo.  and  by 
Schubartand  Walz,  Lips.  1838 — 40,  3 vols.  8vo. 

Pausias  ( riao<riaj),  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
Greek  painters,  was  a contemporary  of  Aristides, 
Melanthiua,  and  Apelles  (about  u.  c.  360 — 330), 
and  a disciple  of  Pamphilus.  He  had  previously 
been  instructed  by  his  father  Brietes,  who  lived  at 
Sicyon,  where  also  Pausias  passed  his  life.  The 
department  of  the  art  which  Pausias  most  prac- 
tised was  painting  in  encaustic  with  the  ceslrttm. 
His  favourite  subjects  were  small  panel-pictures, 
chiefly  of  boys.  One  of  his  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures was  the  portrait  of  Glycera,  a flower-girl  of 
his  native  city,  of  whom  he  was  enamonred 
when  a young  man.  Most  of  his  paintings  were 
probably  transported  to  Home  with  the  other  trea- 
sures of  Sicyonian  art,  in  the  aedileship  of  Scaurus, 
when  the  state  of  Sicyon  was  compelled  to  sell  all 
the  pictures  which  were  public  property,  in  order 
to  pay  its  debts. 

Pausiljrpum  (t&  navcriAi/To*-),  that  is,  the 
44  grief-assuaging,”  was  the  name  of  a splendid 
villa  near  Neapolis  in  Campania,  which  Vedius 
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Pollio  bequeathed  to  Augustas.  The  name  was 
transferred  to  the  celebrated  grotto  (now  Posilippa) 
between  Naples  and  Putzuoli,  which  was  formed 
by  a tunnel  cut  through  the  rock  by  the  architect 
C orceins,  by  command  of  Agrippa.  At  its  entrance 
the  tomb  of  Virgil  is  still  shown. 

Panson  (II awrwr),  a Greek  painter,  who  ap- 
pears from  the  description  of  Aristotle  (Port  2.  § 2.) 
to  hare  lived  somewhat  earlier  than  the  time  of  this 
philosopher. 

Pausillae  (Pausul&nus : Monte  deW  C>lmn)y  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Picenum,  between  Urbs 
Salvia  and  Asculttm. 

Pavor.  [Pallor.] 

Pax,  the  goddess  of  Peace,  called  IrSne  by  the 
Greeks.  [Irene.] 

Pax  JiU!a  or  Pax  Augusta  (Bya),  a Roman 
colony  in  Lusitania,  and  the  seat  of  a Conventus 
juridicus,  N.  of  Julia  Myrtilis. 

Paxi  ( Paxo  and  Aa/r/xwo),the  name  of  2 small 
islands  off  the  W\  coast  of  Greece,  between  Corcyra 
and  Leucas. 

Pedaeum  or  Pedaeus  (TUjjtam\  accus.,  Horn.  H. 
xiii.  172),  a town  of  the  Troad. 

Pedal!  tun  (nifWAiw).  L (C.  Okmazi ),  a pro- 
montory of  Caria,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus 
Glaucua,  ealied  also  Artemisinin  from  a temple  of 
Artemis  npon  it.  — 2.  (Oipo  della  (rny ti)  a pro- 
montory on  the  E.  side  of  Cyprus. 

Pedasa  (II^8a<ra : ni)5a«rcdj,  pi.  IlTfJaWf  j, 
Herod.),  a very  ancient  city  of  Caria,  was  originally 
a chief  abode  of  the  Leleges.  Alexander  assigned  it 
to  Halicarnassus.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire 
it  had  entirely  vanished,  though  its  name  was  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  district  aronnd  its  site,  namely 
Ped&sis  (Tlri&atrit).  Its  locality  is  only  known 
thus  far,  that  it  must  have  stood  somewhere  in  the 
triangle  formed  by  Miletus,  Halicarnassus,  and 
Stratonicea. 

P£d&sus  (n^&woj),  a town  of  Mysia  on  the 
Satniois,  mentioned  several  times  by  Homer.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  says 
that  it  was  a settlement  of  the  Leleges  on  M.  Ida. 

Pedl&nus,  As  coni  us.  [Asconius.] 

Pedius.  L Q.,  the  great-nephew  of  the  dic- 
tator C.  Julius  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of  Julia, 
Caesar's  eldest  sister.  He  served  under  Caesar  in 
Gaul  as  his  lcgatus,  b.  c.  57.  In  55,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  curulc  aedileship  with  Cn.  Plan- 
cius  and  others,  but  he  lost  his  election.  In  the 
civil  war  he  fought  on  Caesar's  side.  He  was 
praetor  in  48,  and  in  that  year  he  defeated  and 
slew  Milo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thurii.  In  45, 
he  served  against  the  Pompeian  party  in  Spain. 
In  Caesar’s  will  Pedius  was  named  one  of  his  heirs 
along  with  his  two  other  great-nephews,  C.  Octa- 
vius and  L.  Pinarius,  Octavius  obtaining  3~4ths  of 
the  property,  and  the  remaining  1 -4th  being  divided 
between  Pinarius  and  Pedius  : the  latter  resigned 
his  shnre  of  the  inheritance  to  Octavius.  After 
the  fall  of  the  consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  at  the 
battle  of  Mutina  in  April,  43,  Octavius  marched 
upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  on  army,  and  in  the  month 
of  August  he  was  elected  consul  along  with  Pedius. 
The  latter  forthwith  proposed  a law,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lex  Pedia^  by  which  all  the  murderers 
of  Julius  Caesar  were  punished  with  aquae  ft  ignis 
intrnlirtio.  Pedius  was  left  in  charge  of  the  city, 
while  Octavius  marched  into  the  N.  of  Italy.  He 
died  towards  the  end  of  the  year  shortly  after  the 
naws  of  the  proscription  bnd  reached  Rome.  — 2 
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Sextus,  a Roman  jnrirt,  frequently  cited  byPaulus 
and  Ulpian.  lived  before  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Pednelis9Us(TIf5KTj\*<r(rdr),n  city  in  the  interior 
of  Pisidia,  and  apparently  on  the  Eurymedon, 
above  Aspendua  and  Selge.  It  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state ; but  was  almost  constantly  at  war 
with  Selge.  Mr.  Fellowes  supposes  its  site  to  be 
marked  by  the  mins  of  the  Roman  period  near 
Polkas- Koi  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Eurymedon. 

Pedo  Albinovanus.  [ALiUNOVANta.] 

Peducaeus,  Sex.  L Propraetor  in  Sicily,  b.  c. 
76  and  75,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  Cicero 
served  under  him  as  quaestor.  — 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Atticus  and 
Cicero.  In  the  civil  war  Peducaeus  sided  with 
Caesar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  48  to  the 
government  of  Sardinia.  In  39,  he  was  propraetor 
in  Spain. 

Pedum  (Pedftnus  : Callirano ),  an  ancient  town 
of  Latium  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  which  fell  into 
decay  at  an  early  period. 

Pegae.  [Pag  as.] 

Pegasis’  cnrjTaixfj),  i.  e.  sprung  from  Pegasus, 
was  applied  to  the  fountain  Hippocrenc,  which 
was  called  forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  TJbe 
Muses  are  also  called  Prgasides , because  the  foun- 
tain Hippocrene  was  sacred  to  them. 

Peg&sus  (n liycuros).  1.  The  celebrated  winged 
horse,  whose  origin  is  thus  related.  When  Perseus 
struck  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  whom  Posei- 
don had  had  intercourse  in  the  form  of  a horse  ora 
bird,  there  sprang  from  her  Chrysaor  and  the  horse 
Pegasus.  The  latter  received  this  name  because 
he  was  believed  to  have  made  his  appearance  near 
the  sources  (sr^*ym)  of  Oceanns.  He  ascended  to 
the  seats  of  the  immortals,  and  afterwards  lived  in 
the  palace  of  Zeus,  for  whom  he  carried  thunder 
and  lightning.  According  to  this  view,  which  is 
apparently  the  most  ancient,  Pegasus  was  the 
thundering  horse  of  Zeus  ; but  later  writers  de- 
scribe him  as  the  horse  of  Eos  (Aurora),  ami  place 
him  among  the  stars.  — Pegasus  also  acts  a promi- 
nent part  in  the  combat  of  Bellerophon  against  tho 
Chimaera.  In  order  to  kill  the  Chimaera,  it 
was  necessary  for  Bellerophon  to  obtain  possession 
of  Pegasus.  For  this  purpose  the  soothsayer  Po- 
lvidus  at  Corinth  advised  him  to  spend  a night  in 
the  temple  of  Athena.  As  Bellerophon  was  asleep 
in  the  temple,  the  goddess  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  commanding  him  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon, 
and  gave  him  a golden  bridle.  When  he  awoke 
he  found  the  bridle,  offered  tho  sacrifice,  and  caught 
Pegasus,  while  he  was  drinking  at  the  well  Pirene. 
According  to  some  Athena  herself  tamed  and  bridled 
Pegasus,  and  surrendered  him  to  Bellerophon, 
After  he  bad  conquered  the  Chimaera,  he  endea- 
voured to  rise  up  to  heaven  upon  his  winged  horse, 
but  fell  down  upon  the  earth.  [Bellerophon.] 
Pegasus  however  continued  his  flight  to  heaven. 
— Pegasus  was  also  regarded  as  the  horse  of  the 
Muses,  and  in  this  connection  is  more  celebrated 
in  modem  times  than  in  antiquity  ; for  with  the  an- 
cients he  had  no  connection  with  the  Muses,  except 
producing  with  his  hoof  the  inspiring  fountain 
Hippocrene.  The  story  about  this  fountain  runs 
as  follows.  When  the  9 Muses  engaged  in  a con- 
test with  the  9 daughters  of  Pierus  on  Mt.  Heli- 
con, all  beeame  darkness  when  the  daughters  of 
Piems  l>egan  to  sing  ; whereas  during  the  song  of 
the  Muses,  heaven,  the  sea,  and  all  the  rivers 
stood  still  to  listen,  and  Helicon  rose  heavenward 
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with  delight,  until  Pegasus,  on  the  advice  of  i 
Poseidon,  stopped  its  ascent  by  kicking  it  with  his  | 
hoof.  From  this  kick  there  arose  Hippocrene, 
the  inspiring  well  of  the  Muses,  on  Mt.  Helicon,  ; 
which,  for  this  reason,  Persia*  culls  fous  caLailuuui. 
Others  again  relate  that  Pegasus  caused  the  well 
to  gush  forth  because  he  was  thirsty.  Pegasus  is 
often  seen  represented  in  ancient  works  of  art  j 
along  with  Athena  and  llcllerophon.  — 2.  A Ho-  ; 
man  jurist,  one  of  the  followers  or  pupils  of  Procu-  i 
lus  and  praefectus  urbi  under  Domitian  (Juv.  iv.  I 
76).  The  benatnsconsultum  Pegasianutn,  which 
was  passed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  Pegasus 
was  consul  suffectus  with  Pusio,  probably  took  its 
name  from  him. 

Peiso  Lacus.  [Pklso  Lacus.] 

Pelagias,  probably  a native  of  Britain,  cele- 
brated as  the  propagator  of  those  heretical  opinions, 
which  have  derived  their  name  from  him,  and  I 
which  were  opposed  with  great  energy  by  his  con-  1 
temporaries  Augustine  and  Jerome.  He  first  ap- 
pears in  history  about  the  beginning  of  the  .5th  | 
century,  when  we  find  him  residing  at  Home.  In  ] 
the  year  409  or  410,  when  Alaric  was  threatening  ! 
t|ie  metropolis,  Pelagias  accompanied  by  his  dis-  j 
ciple  and  ardent  admirer  Coelestius,  passed  over  i 
to  Sicily,  from  thence  proceeded  to  Africa,  and 
leaving  Coelestius  at  Carthage,  sailed  for  Palestine. 
The  fame  of  his  sanctity  had  preceded  him,  for  i 
upon  his  arrival  he  was  received  with  great  warmth 
by  Jerome  and  many  other  distinguished  fathers 
of  the  church.  Boon  afterwards  the  opinions  of ! 
PeUgius  were  denounced  ns  heretical  ; and  in 
a.  D-  4 1 7 Pelagius  and  Coelestius  were  anathema- 
tised by  Pope  Innocentins.  A very  few  only  of  | 
the  numerous  treatises  of  Pelagias  have  descended  j 
to  us.  They  arc  printed  with  the  works  of  Je-  i 
rome. 

Pelagdnla  (TltXaryovia : IlfAftyorif,  pi.).  1.  A 
district  in  Macedonia.  The  Pelagonea  were  an 
ancient  people,  probably  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and 
seem  originally  to  have  inhabited  the  valley  of  the 
Axius,  since  Homer  calls  Pelagon,  a son  of  Axius. 
The  Pelagones  afterwards  migrated  W .-wards  to 
the  Erigon,  the  country  around  which  received  the 
name  of  Pelagonia,  which  thus  lay  S.  of  Paeonia. 
The  chief  town  of  this  district  was  also  called 
Pelagonia  (now  VitiJta  or  Mon cutir),  which  was 
under  the  Homans  tho  capital  of  the  4th  division 
of  Macedonia.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia 
not  far  from  the  narrow  passes  leading  into  Illyria. 
— 2.  A district  in  Thessaly,  called  the  Pelagonian 
Tripoli*,  because  it  consisted  of  the  3 towns  of 
Azdrua,  Pythinm,  and  Dolichc.  It  was  situated 
W.  of  Olympus  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Titare- 
sius,  and  belonged  to  Perrhaebia,  whence  these  3 
towns  are  sometimes  called  the  Perrhaebian  Tri- 
poli*. Some  of  the  Macedonian  Pelagonians,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  their  homes  by  the  Paeo- 
nians,  migrated  into  this  part  of  Thessaly,  which 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Dorians. 

Pelasgi  ( TltKcuryoi ),  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Greece  who  established  the  worship  of  the  Dodo- 
naean  Zeus,  Hephaestus,  the  Cabiri,  and  other  divi- 
nities that  belong  to  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  They  claimed  descent  from  a mythical 
hero  Pelasgus,  of  whom  we  bare  different  accounts 
in  the  different  parts  of  Greece  inhabited  by  Pelas- 
gians.  The  nation  was  widely  spread  over  Greece 
and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago  ; and 
the  name  of  Peiatt/kt  was  given  at  one  time  to 
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Greece.  One  of  the  most  ancient  traditions  repre- 
sented Pelasgus,  ns  a descendant  of  Phoroneus,  king 
of  Argos  ; and  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  be- 
lieved by  the  Greeks  that  the  Pelasgi  spread  from 
Argos  to  the  other  countries  of  Greece.  Arcadia, 
Attica,  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  were,  in  addition  to 
Argos,  some  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Pelasgi. 
They  were  also  found  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  according  to  some  writers  in  Italy  as  well.  Of 
the  language,  habits,  and  civilisation  of  this  people, 
we  possess  no  certain  knowledge.  Herodotus  says 
they  spoke  a barbarous  language,  that  is,  a lan- 
guage not  Greek  ; but  from  the  facility  with  which 
the  Greek  and  Pelasgic  languages  coalesced  in  all 
parts  of  Greece,  and  from  the  fact  that. the  Athe- 
nians and  Arcadians  ore  said  to  have  been  of  pure 
Pelasgic  origin,  it  is  probable  that  the  2 languages 
had  a close  affinity.  The  Pelasgi  are  farther  said 
to  have  been  an  agricultural  people,  and  to  have 
possessed  a considerable  knowledge  of  the  useful 
arts.  The  most  ancient  architectural  remains  of 
Greece,  such  as  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  Athens  at 
Mycenae,  are  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians,  and  are 
cited  as  specimens  of  Pelasgian  architecture,  thoug  h 
there  is  no  positive  authority  for  these  statements. 

P§lasgla  (n«Aa<ryfa),  an  ancient  name  of  the 
islands  of  Delos  and  Lesbos,  referring,  of  course,  to 
their  having  been  early  seats  of  tbe  Pelasgiana. 

Pela*gidti8  (rif  Acmt7iwti  t),  a district  in  Thessaly, 
between  Hestiaeotisand  Magnesia.  [Thzssalia.J 

Pelasgus.  [Pelasgi.] 

Pelendones.  a Celtiberian  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  between  the  sources  of  the  Darius 
and  the  I bents. 

Pelethrdnlum  ( Tl*\t8p6viov),  a mountainous  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly,  part  of  Mt.  Pelion,  where  tbe 
Lapithac  dwelt,  and  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Pelethronius,  king  of  the  Lapithae, 
who  invented  the  use  of  the  bridle  and  the  saddle. 

Peleus  (nTjAetft),  son  of  Aeacus  and  Endeis, 
was  king  of  the  Myrmidons  at  Phthia  in  Thessaly. 
He  was  a brother  of  Telamon,  and  step-brother  of 
Phocus,  the  son  of  Aeacus,  by  the  Nereid  Paamathe. 
Peleus  and  Telamon  resolved  to  get  rid  of  Phocus, 
because  he  excelled  them  in  their  military  gnmes, 
and  Telamon,  or,  according  to  others,  Peleus,  mur- 
dered their  step-brother.  The  2 brothers  concealed 
their  crime  by  removing  the  body  of  Phocus,  but 
were  nevertheless  fonnd  out,  and  expelled  by 
Aeacus  from  Aegina.  Peleus  went  to  Phthia  in 
Thessaly,  where  he  wtvs  purified  from  the  mnrder 
by  Kurytion,  the  son  of  Actor,  married  his  daughter 
Antigone, and  received  with  hern  3rd  of  Eurytion’s 
kingdom.  Others  relate  that  he  went  to  Ceyx  at 
Trachis;  and  as  he  had  come  to  Thessaly  without 
companions,  he  prayed  to  Zeus  for  an  army  ; and 
the  god,  to  please  Peleus,  metamorphosed  the  ants 
(fuipfiriKis)  into  men,  who  were  accordingly  called 
Myrmidons.  Peleus  accompanied  Eurytion  to  the 
Calydonian  hnnt,  and  involuntarily  killed  him 
with  his  spear,  in  consequence  of  which  he  fled 
from  Phthia  to  Iolcus,  where  he  was  again  purified 
by  Acastus.  the  king  of  the  place.  While  residing 
at  Iolcus,  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  fell  in 
| love  with  him  ; but  as  her  proposals  were  rejected 
by  Peleus,  she  accused  him  to  her  husband  ot 
having  attempted  her  virtue.  Acastus,  unwilling 
to  stain  his  hand  with  the  blood  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  hospitably  received,  and  whom  he  had  puri- 
fied from  his  guilt,  took  him  to  Mt.  Pelion,  where 
they  hunted  wild  beasts  ; and  when  Peleus,  over- 
M M 4 
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come  with  fatigue*  had  fallen  asleep,  Acastus  left 
him  alone,  and  concealed  hii  sword,  that  he  might 
be  destroyed  by  the  wild  beasts.  When  Peleus 
awoke  and  sought  his  sword,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  Centaurs,  but  was  saved  by  Chiron,  who  also  re- 
stored to  him  his  sword.  There  arc  some  modifi- 
cations of  this  account  in  other  writers : instead  of 
Astydamia,  some  mention  Hippolyte,  the  daughter 
of  Crelheus  ; and  others  relate  that  after  Acastus 
had  concealed  the  sword  of  Peleus,  Chiron  or  Her- 
mes brought  him  another,  which  had  been  made 
by  Hephaestus.  While  on  Alt.  Pelion,  Peleus 
married  the  Nereid  Thetis,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Achilles,  though  some  regarded  this 
Thetis  as  different  from  the  marine  divinity,  and 
called  her  a daughter  of  Chiron.  The  gods  took 
part  in  the  marriage  solemnity ; Chiron  presented 
Peleus  with  a lance,  Poseidon  with  the  immortal 
horses,  Bali  us  and  Xanthus,  and  the  other  gods 
with  arms.  Eris  or  Strife  was  the  only  goddess 
who  was  not  invited  to  the  nuptials,  and  she  re- 
venged herself  by  throwing  an  apple  among  the 
guests,  with  the  inscription  44  to  the  fairest” 
[Paris.]  Homer  mentions  Achilles  as  the  only 
son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  but  later  writers  state 
that  she  bad  already  destroyed  by  fire  6 children, 
of  whom  she  was  the  mother  by  Peleus,  and  that 
as  she  attempted  to  make  away  with  Achilles,  her 
7th  child,  she  was  prevented  by  Peleus.  After 
this  Peleus,  who  is  nlso  mentioned  among  the 
Argonauts,  in  conjunction  with  Jason  and  the 
Dioscuri,  besieged  Acastus  and  Iolcus,  slew  Asty- 
damia, and  over  the  scattered  limbs  of  her  body 
led  his  warriors  into  the  city.  The  docks  of  Peleus 
were  at  one  time  worried  by  a wolf,  which 
Psamathe  had  sent  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  son 
Phocus,  but  she  herself  afterwards,  on  the  request  of 
Thetis,  turned  the  animal  into  stone.  Peleus, 
who  had  in  former  times  joined  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  Troy,  was  too  old  to  accompany 
his  son  Achilles  against  that  city : he  remained  at 
home  and  survived  the  death  of  his  son. 

Pell&des  (FIcAloScs),  the  daughters  of  Polios. 
See  Pelias. 

Pfillas  (n«.\las),  son  of  Poseidon  and  Tyro,  a 
■daughter  of  Salmoneus.  Poseidon  once  visited 
Tyro  in  the  form  of  the  river-god  Enipeus,  with 
whom  she  was  in  love,  and  she  became  by  him  the 
mother  of  Pelias  and  Neleus.  To  conceal  her 
shame,  their  mother  exposed  the  2 boys,  but  they 
were  found  and  reared  by  some  countrymen.  They 
subsequently  learnt  their  parentage ; and  after  the 
death  of  Crelheus,  king  of  lolcos,  who  had  married 
their  mother,  they  seized  the  throne  of  lolcos,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Aeson,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro. 
Pelias  soon  afterwards  expelled  his  own  brother 
Neleus,  and  thus  became  sole  ruler  of  lolcos.  After 
Pelias  had  long  reigned  over  lolcos,  Jason,  the 
son  of  Aeson,  came  to  lolcos  and  claimed  the  king- 
dom as  his  right.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  Pe- 
lias sent  him  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece. 
Hence  arose  the  celebrated  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. After  the  return  of  Jason,  Pelias  was  cut 
to  pieces  and  boiled  by  his  own  daughters  (the 
Pchadcs),  who  had  been  told  by  Alcdea  that 
in  this  manner  they  might  restore  their  father 
to  vigour  and  youth.  His  son  Acastus  held 
funeral  games  in  his  honour  at  Iolcus,  and  ex- 
pelled Jason  and  Medea  from  the  country.  [For 
details,  see  Jason;  Medea;  Aroonautae.] 
Tbs  names  of  several  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias 
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are  recorded.  The  most  celebrated  of  them  was 
Alcestis,  the  wife  of  Admetus,  who  is  therefore 
called  by  Ovid  Peliae  gtntr. 

Pelldes  (nrjAtldris,  IItjAsiW),  a patronymic 
from  Peleus,  generally  given  to  his  son  Achilles, 
more  rarely  to  his  grandson  Neoptolemus. 

PeUgni,  a brave  and  warlike  people  of  Sabine 
origin  in  central  Italy,  bounded  S.E.  by  the  Marsi, 
N.  by  the  Marrucini,  S.  by  Samnium  and  the 
Frentani,  and  E.  by  the  Frentani  likewise.  The 
climate  of  their  country  was  cold  (Hor.  Carm.  iil, 
19.  8.);  but  it  produced  a considerable  quantity 
of  flax  and  was  celebrated  for  its  honey.  The 
Peligni,  like  their  neighbours,  the  Marsi,  were 
regarded  as  magicians.  Their  principal  towns 
were  Corpinium  and  Sulmo.  They  offered  a 
brave  resistance  to  the  Romans,  but  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  republic  along  with  their  neighbours 
the  Marsi,  Marrucini  and  Frentani  in  ».  c.  304. 
They  took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war  (90, 89), 
and  their  chief  town  Corfiniumwas  destined  by  the 
allies  to  be  the  new  capital  of  Italy  in  place  of 
Rome.  They  were  subdued  by  Potnpeius  Strabo, 
after  which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned. 

Pfilinaeus  Mons  (to  FUAiircubi'  6pos , or  IleAAjf- 
vcuov : M.  Elias) y the  highest  mountain  of  the 
island  of  Chios,  a little  N.  of  the  city  of  Chios,  with 
a celebrated  temple  of  Ztvs  TltAtvcuos . 

Pelinna,  or  more  commonly  Pelinnaeum  (n«- 
Ah'i'a,  UtKivvaTov  : Gardhiki ),  a town  of  Thessaly 
in  Hestiaeotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Antiochus. 

Pelion,  more  rarely  Pellos  (rb  nvjAtoe  opos: 
PUssidhi  or  Zayora),  a lofty  range  of  mountains  in 
Thessaly  in  the  district  of  Magnesia,  was  situated  be- 
tween the  lake  Boebfiis  and  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  and 
formed  the  promontories  of  Sepias  and  Aeantium. 
Its  sides  were  covered  with  wood,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit was  a temple  of  Zeus  Actacus,  where  the  cold 
was  so  severe,  that  the  persons  who  went  in  pro- 
cession to  this  temple  once  a year  wore  thick  skins 
to  protect  themselves.  Mt.  Pelion  was  celebrated 
in  mythology.  The  giants  in  their  xvar  with  the 
gods  are  said  to  have  attempted  to  heap  Ossa  and 
Olympus  on  Pelion,  or  Pelion  and  Ossa  on  Olym- 
pus in  order  to  scale  heaven.  Near  the  summit  of 
this  mountain  was  the  cave  of  the  Centaur  Chiron, 
whose  residence  was  probably  placed  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  the  medicinal  plants  which 
grew  upon  the  mountain,  since  he  was  celebrated 
for  his  skill  in  medicine.  On  Pelion  also  the 
timber  was  felled,  with  which  the  ship  Argo  was 
built,  whence  Ovid  applies  the  term  Pelias  arbor 
to  this  ship. 

Pella  (IlcAAa:  n«AAa<o*,  Pellacns).  1.  ( Ala - 
Uisi),  an  ancient  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district 
Bottiaea,  was  situated  upon  a hill,  and  upon  a lake 
formed  by  the  river  Lydias,  120  stadia  from  its 
mouth.  It  continued  to  be  a place  of  small  im- 
portance till  the  time  of  Philip,  who  made  it  his 
residence  and  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy, and  adorned  it  with  many  public  buildings. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  subsequent  writers 
on  account  of  its  being  the  birth-place  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  1 1 was  the  capital  of  one  of  the  4 districts 
into  which  the  Romans  divided  Macedonia  [see  p. 
404,a.], and  was  subsequently  made  a Roman  colony 
under  the  name  of  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Pella.  — 2.  (A7- 
Itujck  ?),  the  S.-inost  of  the  10  cities  which  com- 
posed the  Decapolis  in  Peraea,  that  is  in  Pales- 
tine E.  of  the  Jordan,  stood  5 Roman  miles  S.E. 
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of  Scy thopolis,  and  was  also  called  Bovro.  It  was 
taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  the  wars  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  was  held  by  a Macedonian 
colony,  till  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
on  account  of  the  refusal  of  its  inhabitants  to  em> 
brace  the  Jewish  religion.  It  was  restored  and  given 
back  to  its  old  inhabitants  by  Pompey.  It  was  the 
place  of  refuge  of  the  Christians  who  fled  from 
Jerusalem  before  its  capture  by  the  Romans.  The 
exact  site  of  Pella  is  very  uncertain.  — 3.  A city 
of  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  formerly  called  Phamace, 
was  named  Pella  by  the  Macedonians,  and  after- 
wards Apamea  (No.  1.)— 4.  In  Phrygia.  [Pel- 
tab.] 

Pellaeus  Pagus  was  the  name  given  by  Alex- 
ander, after  PeUa  in  Macedonia,  to  the  district  of 
Susiana  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  ; in  which 
he  built  the  city  of  Alexandria,  afterwards  called 
Cb&rax. 

Pellana.  [Pellene,  No.  2.] 

Pellene  Dor.  nvAAdya:  neAATjytw*). 

1.  A city  in  Achaia  bordering  on  Sicyonia,  the 
most  E.-ly  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated 
on  a hill  60  stadia  from  the  city,  and  was  strongly 
fortified.  Its  port-town  was  Aristonautae.  The 
ancients  derived  its  name  from  the  giant  Pallas, 
or  from  the  Argive  Pcllen,  the  son  of  Phorbos.  It 
is  mentioned  in  Homer  ; and  the  inhabitants  of 
Scione  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia 
professed  to  be  descended  from  the  Pcllcnaeans  in 
Achaia,  who  were  shipwrecked  on  the  Macedonian 
coast  on  their  return  from  Troy.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  Pellene  sided  with  Sparta.  In  the 
later  wars  of  Greece  between  the  Achaean  and 
Aetolian  leagues,  the  town  was  several  times  taken 
by  the  contending  parties.  — Between  Pellene  and 
Aegae  there  was  a smaller  town  of  the  same  name, 
where  the  celebrated  Pellenian  cloaks  (IlfAAif- 
Viaxal  xKeuvai)  were  made,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  to  the  victors  in  the  games  at  this  place. 
— 2.  Usually  called  Pellana,  a town  in  Laconia 
on  the  Eurotaa,  about  50  stadia  N.W.  of  Sparta, 
belonging  to  the  Spartan  Tripolis. 

Pelddes  (Ht}Awt)s  in  App.  rioAdsis ; 

Armyro ),  a port- town  belonging  to  Buthrotum  in 
Epirus,  and  on  a bay  which  probably  bore  the 
same  name. 

Pelopea  or  Pelopla  (n«Adv«ia),  daughter  of 
Thyestcs,  dwelt  at  Sicyon,  where  her  father  offered 
her  violence,  without  knowing  that  she  was  his 
daughter.  While  pregnant  by  her  father,  she 
married  her  uncle  Atreua.  Shortly  afterwards  she 
bore  a son  Aegisthus,  who  eventually  murdered 
Atreus.  [For  details,  see  Aegistiiur.] 

Pelopidas  (n«Aowt5as ),  the  Theban  general  and 
statesman,  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family  and  inherited  a large  estate,  of  which 
he  made  a liberal  use.  He  lived  always  in  the 
closest  friendship  with  Epaminondas,  to  whose 
simple  frugality,  as  he  could  not  persuade  him  to 
share  his  riches,  he  is  said  to  have  assimilated  his 
own  mode  of  life.  He  took  a leading  part  in  ex- 
pelling the  Spartans  from  Thebes,  B.c.  379  ; and 
from  this  time  until  his  death  there  was  not  a 
year  in  which  he  was  not  entrusted  with  some  im- 
portant command.  In  371  he  was  one  of  the 
Theban  commanders  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  so 
fatal  to  tho  Lacedaemonians,  and  joined  Epami- 
nondas in  urging  the  expediency  of  immediate 
action.  In  369,  he  was  also  one  of  the  generals  in 
tbs  1st  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans. 
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Respecting  his  accusation  on  bis  return  from  this 
campaign,  see  p.  241,  b.  In  368  Pclopidas  was 
sent  again  into  Thessaly,  on  2 separate  occasions, 
in  consequence  of  complaints  against  Alexander  of 
Pherae.  On  his  1st  expedition  Alexander  of 
Pherae  sought  safety  in  flight ; and  Pelopidas  ad- 
vanced into  Macedonia  to  arbitrate  between  Alex- 
ander II.  and  Ptolemy  of  Alorus.  Among  the 
hostages  whom  he  took  with  him  from  Macedonia 
was  the  famous  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  On  his  2nd  visit  to  Thessaly,  Pelo- 
pidas went  simply  as  an  ambassador,  not  expecting 
any  opposition,  and  unprovided  with  a military 
force.  He  was  seized  by  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
and  was  kept  in  confinement  at  Pherae  till  his 
liberation  in  367,  by  a Theban  force  under  F.pa- 
m in  on  das.  In  the  some  year  in  which  be  was  re- 
leased he  was  sent  os  ambassador  to  Susa,  to  coun- 
teract the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athenian  nego- 
tiations at  the  Persian  court.  In  364,  the  Thessalian 
towns  again  applied  to  Thebes  for  protection  against 
Alexander,  and  Pelopidas  was  appointed  to  aid 
them.  His  forces,  however,  were  dismayed  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  (June  13),  and,  therefore,  leaving 
them  behind,  he  took  with  him  into  Thessaly  only 
300  horse.  On  his  arrival  at  Pharsalus  he  col- 
lected a force  which  he  deemed  sufficient,  and 
marched  against  Alexander,  treating  lightly  the 
great  disparity  of  numbers,  and  remarking  that  it 
was  better  as  it  was,  since  there  would  be  more 
for  him  to  conquer.  At  Cynoscephalae  a battle 
ensued,  in  which  Pelopidas  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  ground,  but  be  himself  was  slain  as,  burning 
with  resentment,  he  pressed  rashly  forward  to 
attack  Alexander  in  person.  The  Thebans  and 
Thessalians  made  great  lamentations  for  his  death, 
and  the  latter,  having  earnestly  requested  leave  to 
bury  him,  celebrated  bis  funeral  with  extraor- 
dinary splendour. 

PeloponnSsus  (rj  n«A<r*6yyy(ror : Morta\  the 
S.  part  of  Greece  or  the  peninsula,  which  was  con- 
nected with  Hellas  proper  by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  Peloponnesus 
or  the  **  island  of  Pelops,”  from  the  mythical  Pelopa. 
[Pblops.]  This  name  does  not  occur  in  Homer. 
In  his  time  the  peninsula  was  sometimes  called 
Apia,  from  Apis,  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Argos, 
and  sometimes  A ryot ; which  names  were  given  to 
it  on  account  of  Argos  being  the  chief  power  in 
Peloponnesus  at  that  period.  Peloponnesus  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Libyan,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Cretan  and  My  rtoan 
seas.  On  the  E.  and  S.  there  are  3 great  gulfs, 
the  Argolic,  Laconian,  and  Messenian.  The  ancients 
compared  the  shape  of  the  country  to  the  leaf  of 
a plane  tree  ; and  its  modem  name,  the  A/orea 
(6  M»p«os),  which  first  occurs  in  the  12th  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  was  given  it  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  a mulberry-leaf.  Peloponnesus 
was  divided  into  various  provinces,  all  of  which 
were  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Arcadia,  which  was  in  the  icmre  of 
the  country.  These  provinces  were  Achaia  in 
the  N.,  Elis  in  the  VV.,  Mkhsenia  in  the  W. 
and  S.,  Laconia  in  the  S.  and  E.,  and  Cohinthia 
in  the  E.  and  N.  An  account  of  the  geography 
of  the  peninsula  is  given  under  these  nameB.  The 
area  of  Peloponnesus  is  computed  to  be  777 9 Eng- 
lish miles ; and  it  probably  contained  a population  of 
| upwards  of  a million  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
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Greek  history.  — Peloponnesus  was  originally  in- 
habited by  Pelesgians.  Subsequently  the  Acbaeans, 
who  belonged  to  the  Aeolic  race,  settled  in  the  E. 
and  S.  parts  of  the  peninsula,  in  Argolis,  Laconia, 
and  Messenia  ; and  the  louians  in  the  N.  part,  in 
Achaia ; while  the  remains  of  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  the  Pelasgians,  collected  chiefly 
in  the  central  part,  in  Arcadia.  Eighty  yean  after 
the  Trojan  war,  according  to  mythical  chronology, 
the  Dorians,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Heraclidae, 
invaded  and  conquered  Peloponnesus,  and  esta- 
blished Doric  states  in  Aigolis,  Laconia,  and  Mes- 
senia, from  whence  they  extended  their  power  over 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Megara.  Port  of  the  Achaean 
population  remained  in  these  provinces  as  tributary 
subjects  to  the  Dorians  under  the  name  of  Perioeci  ; 
while  others  of  the  Achaeans  passed  over  to  the  N. ! 
of  Peloponnesus,  expelled  the  Ionians,  and  settled 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  was  called  after 
them  Achaia.  The  Aetoliana,  who  had  invaded 
Peloponnesus  along  with  the  Dorians,  settled  in 
Elis  and  became  intermingled  with  the  original 
inhabitants.  The  peuinsula  remained  under  Doric 
influence  during  the  most  important  period  of  Greek 
history,  and  opposed  to  the  great  Ionic  city  of 
Athens.  After  the  conquest  of  Messenia  by  the 
Spartans,  it  was  under  the  supremacy  of  Sparta, ; 
till  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  latter  by  the 
Thelmas  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  a.c.  371. 

Pelops  (IIlAoilr),  grandson  of  Zens,  and  son  of 
Tantalus  and  Dione,  the  daughter  of  Atlas.  Some 
writers  call  his  mother  Euryanassa  or  Clytia.  He 
was  married  to  Hippodamia,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Atoms,  Thyestes,  Dias,  Cynosorus, 
Corinthiut,  Hippalmus  (Hippalcmus  or  Hippol- 
cimus),  Hippasus,  Cleon,  Argiua,  Alcathous,  Aelius, 
Fitthcus,  Troexen,  Nicippe,  and  Lysidice.  By 
Axiocho  or  the  nymph  Danais  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Chrysippus.  Pelops  was  king 
of  Pisa  iu  Elis,  and  from  him  the  great  southern 
peninsula  of  Greece  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  name  Peloponnesus.  According  to  a tradition 
which  became  very  general  in  later  times,  Pelops  was 
a Phrygian,  who  was  expelled  by  Ilus  from  Phrygia 
(hence  called  by  Ovid,  Mel.  viii.  622,  Pdopeiu. 
ami),  and  thereupon  migrated  with  his  great  wealth 
to  Pisa.  Others  describe  him  as  a Paphlagoni&n, 
and  call  the  Paphlagonians  themselves  IDAoirijtoi. 
Others  again  represent  him  as  a native  of  Greece  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  earliest 
traditions  Pelops  was  described  as  a native  of 
Greece  and  not  as  a foreign  immigrant;  and  in 
them  he  is  called  the  tamer  of  horses  and  the 
favourite  of  Poseidon.  The  legends  abont  Pelops 
consist  mainly  of  the  story  of  his  being  cut  to 
pieces  and  boiled,  of  his  contest  with  Oenomaus 
and  Hippodamia,  and  of  his  relation  to  his  sons; 
to  which  we  may  add  the  honours  paid  to  his 
remains.  1.  Pelops  cat  to  pieces  and  boiled 
(K ptovpyla  TUAovos).  Tantalus,  the  favourite  of  j 
the  gods,  once  invited  them  to  a repast,  and  on  ! 
that  occasion  killed  his  own  son,  and  having 
boiled  him  set  the  flesh  before  them  that  they 
might  eat  it.  But  the  immortal  gods,  knowing 
what  it  was,  did  not  touch  it;  Demeter  alone, 
being  absorbed  by  grief  for  her  lost  daughter,  con- 
sumed the  shoulder  of  Pelops.  Hereupon  the  gods 
ordered  Hermes  to  put  the  limbs  of  Pelops  into  a 
cauldron,  and  thereby  restore  him  to  life.  When 
the  process  was  over,  Clotho  took  him  out  of  the 
cauldron,  and  as  the  shoulder  consumed  by  Demeter 
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was  wanting,  the  goddess  supplied  its  place  by  one 
made  of  ivory ; his  descendants  (the  Pelopidae), 
os  a mark  of  their  origin,  were  believod  to  have 
one  shoulder  as  white  as  ivory.  2.  Contest  with 
Oenomaus  and  Hippodamia.  As  an  oracle  had 
declared  to  Oenomaus  that  he  should  be  killed  by 
his  son-in-law,  he  refused  giving  his  fair  daughter 
Hippodamia  in  marriage  to  any  one.  But  since 
many  suitors  appeared,  Oenomaus  declared  that  he 
would  bestow  her  hand  upon  the  man  who  should 
conquer  him  in  the  chariot-race,  but  that  he  should 
kill  all  who  were  defeated  by  him.  Among  other 
suitors  Pelops  also  presented  himself,  but  when  ho 
saw  the  heads  of  his  conquered  predecessors  stuck 
up  above  the  door  of  Oenomaus,  he  was  seized 
with  fear,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  favour  of 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  Oenomaus,  promising 
him  half  the  kingdom  if  he  would  assist  him  in 
conquering  his  master.  Myrtilus  agreed,  and  left 
out  the  linch-pins  of  the  chariot  of  Oenomaos.  In 
the  race  the  cnariot  of  Oenomaus  broke  down,  and 
he  was  thrown  out  and  killed.  Thus  Hippodamia 
became  the  wife  of  Pelops.  But  ns  Pelops  had 
now  gained  his  object,  he  was  unwilling  to  keep 
faith  with  Myrtilus  ; and  accordingly  as  they  were 
driving  along  a cliff  he  threw  Myrtilos  into  the 
sea.  As  Myrtilus  sank,  be  cursed  Pelops  and  his 
whole  race.  Pelops  returned  with  Hippodamia  to 
Pisa  in  Elis,  and  soon  also  made  himself  master  of 
Olympia,  where  he  restored  the  Olympian  games 
with  greater  splendour  than  they  had  ever  been 
celebrated  before.  3.  The  sons  of  Pelops.  Chry- 
sippus was  the  favourite  of  bis  father,  and  was  in 
consequence  envied  by  his  brothers.  The  two 
eldest  among  them,  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  with  the 
connivance  of  Hippodamia,  accordingly  murdered 
Chrysippus,  and  threw  his  body  into  a well.  Pe- 
lops, who  suspected  his  sons  of  the  murder,  expelled 
them  from  the  country.  Hippodamia,  dreading 
the  anger  of  her  husband,  fled  to  Midea  in  Argo- 
lis,  from  whence  her  remains  were  afterwards  con- 
veyed by  Pelops  to  Olympia.  Pelops,  after  his 
death,  was  honoured  at  Olympia  above  all  other 
heroes.  His  tomb  with  an  iron  sarcophagus  existed 
cm  the  banks  of  the  Aipheus,  not  far  from  the 
temple  of  Artemis  near  Pisa.  The  spot  on  which 
his  sanctuary  (II«A<fjriov)  stood  in  the  Altis,  was 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Hercules,  who  also 
offered  to  him  the  first  sacrifices.  The  magistrates 
of  the  Eleans  likewise  offered  to  him  there  an 
annual  sacrifice,  consisting  of  a black  ram,  with 
special  ceremonies.  The  name  of  Pelops  was  so 
celebrated  that  it  was  constantly  used  by  the  poets 
in  connection  with  his  descendants  and  the  cities 
they  inhabited.  Hence  we  find  Atreus,  the  son 
of  Pelops,  called  Pelopeius  Atreus , and  Agamem- 
non, the  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Atreus, 
called  Pdopetus  Agamemnon.  In  the  same  way 
Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  and  Her- 
mione,  the  wife  of  Menelans,  are  each  called  by 
Ovid  Pelopeta  virpo.  Virgil  (Aeu.  ii.  193)  uses 
the  phrase  Pelopca  tnoenia  to  signify  the  cities  in 
Peloponnesus,  which  Pelops  and  his  descendants 
ruled  over  ; and  in  like  manner  Mycenae  is  called 
by  Ovid  Pdope'iailes  Mycenae. 

Peloris,  Pelorias,  or  Peldrus  (IleAwpD,  JI«- 
Awpidy,  ITfAupor:  C\  Faro),  the  N.E.  point  of 
Sicily,  was  N.E.  of  Messana  on  the  Fretum  Sicu- 
lum,and  one  of  the  3 promontories  which  formed 
the  triangular  figure  of  the  island.  According 
to  the  usual  story  it  derived  its  name  from 
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Pclorus,  the  pilot  of  Hannibal's  ship,  who  was 
buried  here  after  being  killed  by  Hannibal  in 
a fit  of  anger ; but  the  name  was  more  ancient 
than  Hannibal's  time,  being  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides. On  the  promontory  there  waa  a temple  of 
Poseidon,  and  a tower,  probably  a light-house, 
from  which  the  modem  name  of  the  Cape  {Faro) 
appears  to  have  come. 

Peldrus  (IleAwpos : prob.  Lori  or  Luri),  a river 
of  Iberia  in  Asia,  appears  to  have  becna  S.  tributary 
of  the  Cyrus  (Kovr.) 

Pelao  or  Peiso  {Plottm$ec\  a great  lake  in 
Pannonia,  the  waters  of  which  were  conducted  into 
the  Danube  by  the  emperor  Galerius,  who  thus 
gained  a great  quantity  of  fertile  land  for  his  newly 
formed  province  of  Valeria. 

Peltae  (II^Ara*  : IlcA-njvdi),  an  ancient  and 
flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  N.  of  Phrygia, 
10  paraaangs  from  Celacnnc  (Xcnoph.),  and  no 
doubt  the  same  place  as  the  Pella  of  the  Roman 
writers,  26  Roman  miles  N.  or  N.E.  of  Apamen 
Cibotus,  to  the  ooncenlue  of  which  it  belonged. 
The  surrounding  district  is  called  by  Strabo  rb 
rifArvjrdv  WSiop.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Some 
identify  it  with  the  ruin*  8 miles  S.  of  Stmdaldi; 
others  with  those  near  ItkdUi. 

Peltrulnum  ( Peltulnas,  -fltia : Manic  Bello), 
a town  of  the  Vestini  in  central  Italy. 

PSlftsIum  (riTjAouertoi' : Egypt.  Peremoun  or 
Peromi ; O.T.  Sin.:  all  these  names  arc  derived 
from  nouns  meaning  tnvd : IIijAouitjwttij  ; Pelu- 
eidta:  Tineh,  Ru.),  also  called  Abaris  in  early 
times,  a celebrated  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  E.-most  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  called  after  it  the  Pelitsiac  mouth,  20  stadia 
(2  geo g.  miles)  from  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  mo- 
nuses, from  which  it  obtained  its  name.  As  the 
key  of  Egypt  on  the  N.  E.,  and  the  frontier  city 
towards  Syria  and  Arabia,  it  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  was  the  scene  of  many  battles  and  sieges,  in 
the  wars  of  Egypt  with  Assyria,  Persia,  Syria,  and 
Rome,  from  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  near  it  by 
Sethon,  down  to  its  capture  by  Octavianus  after 
the  battle  of  Actium.  In  later  times  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  district  of  Augustamnica.  It  wns 
the  birth-place  of  the  geographer  Claudius  Ptole- 
maeus. 

Penates,  the  household  gods  of  the  Romans, 
both  those  of  a private  family  and  of  the  state,  as 
the  great  family  of  citixena.  Hence  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  private  and  public  Penates 
The  name  is  connected  with  penut ; and  the  images 
of  those  gods  were  kept  in  the  penetralia , or  the 
central  part  of  the  house.  The  Lares  were  in- 
cluded among  the  Penates ; both  names,  in  fact, 
are  often  used  synonymously.  The  Lores,  how- 
ever, though  included  in  the  Penates,  were  not  the 
only  Penates ; for  each  family  had  usually  no 
more  than  one  Lar,  whereas  the  Penates  are 
always  spoken  of  in  the  plural.  Since  Jupiter  and 
Juno  were  regarded  as  the  protectors  of  happiness 
and  peace  m the  family,  these  divinities  were 
worshipped  a*  Penates.  Vesta  was  also  reckoned 
among  the  Penates,  for  each  hearth,  being  the 
symbol  of  domestic  union,  had  its  Vesta.  All  other 
Penates,  both  public  and  private,  seem  to  have 
consisted  of  certain  sacred  relics  connected  with 
indefinite  divinities,  and  hence  Varro  says  that 
the  number  and  names  of  the  Penates  were  indefi- 
nite. Most  ancient  writers  believe  that  the  Penates 
of  the  state  were  brought  by  Aeneas  from  Troy 
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into  Italy,  and  were  preserved  first  at  Lavinium, 
afterwards  at  Alba  Longa,  and  finally  at  Rome. 
At  Rome  they  had  a chapel  near  the  centre  of  tho 
city,  in  a place  called  sub  Velio.  As  the  public 
Lares  were  worshipped  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city,  and  at  the  public  hearth,  so  the  private  Pe- 
nates hod  their  place  at  the  hearth  of  every  house ; 
and  the  table  also  was  sacred  to  them.  On  the 
hearth  a perpetual  fire  was  kept  up  in  their  honour, 
and  the  tabic  always  contained  the  salt-cellar  and 
tbe  firstlings  of  fruit  for  these  divinities.  Every 
meal  thnt  was  taken  in  the  house  thus  resembled 
a sacrifice  offered  to  the  Penates,  beginning  with  a 
purification  and  ending  with  a libation  which  was 
poured  either  on  the  table  or  upon  the  hearth. 
After  every  absence  from  the  hearth,  the  Penates 
were  saluted  like  the  living  inhabitants  of  tho 
house ; and  whoever  went  abroad  prayed  to  the 
Penates  and  Lares  for  a happy  return,  and  when 
he  came  bock  to  his  house,  he  hung  up  his  armour, 
staff,  and  the  like  by  the  side  of  their  images. 

Pendia,  that  is,  Daphne,  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Pencils. 

PeneledB  (rhjvfAews),  son  of  Hippolcmus  and 
Asteropc,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  the 
father  of  Opheltea,  and  is  also  mentioned  among 
the  suitors  of  Helen.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  where 
he  slew  Ilioneus  and  Lycon,  and  was  wounded  by 
Polydamas.  He  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by 
Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telcphus. 

Penelope  lie vt Aomj,  IlTjvcAcnrcia), 

daughter  of  Icarius  and  Periboea  of  Sparta,  married 
Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca.  [Respecting  her  mar- 
riage, see  Icarius,  No.  2.]  By  Ulysses  she  had 
an  only  child,  Tclemachus,  who  was  an  infant  when 
her  husband  sailed  against  Troy.  During  tbe  long 
absence  of  Ulysses  she  was  beleaguered  by  nume- 
rous and  importunate  suitors,  whom  she  deceived 
by  declaring  that  she  must  finish  a large  robe 
which  she  was  making  for  Laertes,  her  aged 
father-in-law,  before  she  could  make  up  her  mind. 
During  the  daytime  she  accordingly  worked  at  the 
robe,  and  in  the  night  she  undid  the  w'ork  of  the 
day.  By  this  means  she  succeeded  in  putting  oft 
the  suitors.  But  at  length  her  stratagem  was  be- 
trayed by  her  servants ; and  when,  in  consequence, 
the  faithful  Penelope  was  pressed  more  and 
more  by  the  impatient  suitors,  Ulysses  at  length 
arrived  in  Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  20  years. 
Having  recognised  her  husband  by  several  signs, 
she  heartily  welcomed  him,  and  the  days  of  her 
grief  and  sorrow  were  at  an  end.  [Ulysses.] 
While  Homer  describes  Penelope  as  a most  chaste 
and  faithful  wife,  some  later  writers  charge  her 
with  the  very  opposite  vice,  and  relate  that  by 
Hermes  or  by  all  tbe  suitors  together  she  became 
the  mother  of  Pan.  They  add  that  Ulysses  on  his 
return  repudiated  her,  whereupon  she  went  to 
Sparta,  and  thence  to  Man  tinea,  where  her  tomb 
was  shown  in  after-times.  According  to  another 
tradition,  she  married  Telegouus,  after  he  had 
killed  his  father  UlysBes. 

Peneus  1.  (SalamMa  or  Salamria ), 

the  chief  river  of  Thessaly,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  in  all  Greece,  rises  near  Alalcomenae  in 
Mt.  Lncmon,  a branch  of  Mt.  Hindus,  flows  first 
S.E.  and  then  N.E.,  and  after  receiving  many 
affluents,  of  which  the  most  important  were  the 
Enipeus,  the  I«ethaeus,  and  the  Titnresius,  forces 
its  way  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  between  Mts. 
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Ossa  and  Olympus  into  the  sea.  [Temp*.]  As 
a god  Peneus  was  called  a son  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys.  By  the  Naiad  Creusa  he  became  the 
father  of  Hypseus,  Stilbe,  and  Daphne.  Cyrene 
also  is  called  by  some  his  wife,  and  by  others  his 
daughter ; and  hence  Peneus  is  described  as  the 
genitor  of  Aristaeus.—  2.  (Gastun »),  a river  in 
Elis,  which  rises  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  flows 
by  the  town  of  Elis,  and  falls  into  the  sea  between 
the  promontory  Chelonatas  and  Ichthys. 

Penlus,  a little  river  of  Pontus  failftig  into  the 
Euxine.  (Ovid,  E*  Ponto,  iv.  10.) 

Penninae  Alpes.  [Alpks.] 

Pent&p61is  (IlevTchroXir),  the  name  for  any 
association  of  5 cities,  was  applied  specifically  to 
— L The  5 chief  cities  of  Cyrcnaica  in  N.  Africa, 
Cyrene,  Berenice,  ArsinoS,  Ptoiemais,  and  Apol- 
lon ia,  from  which,  under  the  Ptolemies,  Cyrenaica 
received  the  name  of  Pentapolis,  or  Pentapolis 
Libyae,  or,  in  the  Roman  writers,  Pentapolitana 
Regio.  When  the  name  occurs  alone,  this  is  its 
usual  meaning  ; the  other  applications  of  it  are  but 
rare. —2.  The  5 cities  of  the  Philistines  in  the 
S.  W.  of  Palestine,  namely,  Gaza,  Ashdod  (Azo- 
tus),  Askalon,  Gath,  and  Ekron.  — 3.  In  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  (x.  6.) 
the  name  is  applied  to  the  5 “ cities  of  the  plain  ” 
of  the  southern  Jordan,  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Adama, 
Zeboim,  and  Zoar,  all  of  which  (except  the  last, 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot)  were 
overthrown  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  the  valley  in 
which  they  stood  was  buried  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Penteleum  (IlerrAeior),  a fortified  place  in  the 
N.  of  Arcadia  near  Pheneus. 

Pentellcus  Mons  (rb  6pos:  Pen- 

Uli)y  a mountain  in  Attica,  celebrated  for  its  marble, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  demus  of  PentiSle 
(nerrcAif),  lying  on  its  S.  slope.  It  is  a branch 
of  Ml  Pames,  from  which  it  runs  in  a S.E.-ly 
direction  between  Athens  and  Marathon  to  the 
coast  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  mountain 
called  Brilessus  (Bpi\yocr6s)  by  Thucydides  and 
others. 

PentheBilea  (ntvdstriXeut),  daughter  of  Ares 
and  Otrera,  and  queen  of  the  Amazons.  After  the 
death  of  Hector,  she  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Trojans,  but  was  slain  by  Achilles,  who  mourned 
over  the  dying  queen  on  account  of  her  beauty, 
youth  and  valour.  Thersites  ridiculed  the  grief  of 
Achilles,  and  was  in  consequence  killed  by  the 
hero.  Thereupon  Diomedcs,  a relative  of  Ther- 
sites, threw  the  body  of  Penthesilca  into  the  river 
Scnmander ; but,  according  to  others,  Achilles  him- 
self buried  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Xanthus. 

Pentheus  (nerfevr),  son  of  Ecbion  and  Agftve, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  He  succeeded  Cadmus 
as  king  of  Thebes  ; and  having  resisted  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  his  king- 
dom, he  was  driven  mad  by  the  god,  his  palace  was 
hurled  to  the  ground,  and  he  himself  was  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  own  mother  and  her  two  sisters,  Ino 
and  Autonoe,  who  in  their  Bacchic  frenzy  believed 
him  to  be  a wild  beast  The  place  where  Pentheus 
suffered  death,  is  said  to  have  been  Mt  Cithaeron 
or  Mt.  Parnassus.  It  is  related  that  Pentheus  got 
upon  a tree,  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  in  secret 
the  revelry  of  the  Bacchic  women,  but  on  being 
discovered  by  them  was  tom  to  pieces.  According 
to  a Corinthian  tradition,  the  women  were  after- 
wards commanded  by  an  oracle  to  discover  that 
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tree,  and  to  worship  it  like  the  god  Dionysus  ; and 
accordingly  out  of  the  tree  two  carved  images  of 
the  god  were  made.  The  tragic  fate  of  Pentheus 
forms  the  subject  of  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides. 

PenthIluj(n«V0(Aoj),  son  of  Orestes  and  Erigone, 
is  said  to  have  led  a colony  of  Aeolians  to  Thrace. 
He  was  the  father  of  Echelatus  and  Damasias. 

Pentri,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tribes 
in  Sainnium,  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  along 
with  the  other  Samnites,  and  were  the  only  one  of 
the  Samnite  tribes  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
Romans  when  the  rest  of  the  nation  revolted  to 
Hannibal  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Their  chief  town 
was  Bovianum. 

Peor,  a mountain  of  Palestine,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  only  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  was 
probably  one  of  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
called  Abarim,  which  ran  N.  and  S.  through 
Moabitis,  along  the  E.  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
southern  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

PSoa  Artemldos  (n4or,  probably  corrupted  from 
care,  ‘Agrs^fSos  : Beni  Ilassan , Ru.),  a 
city  of  the  Hcptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  to  Hermopolis 
the  Great  on  the  W.  bank.  It  is  remarkable  as 
the  site  of  the  most  extensive  rock-hewn  catacombs 
in  all  Egypt,  the  walls  of  which  ore  covered  with 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  elucidating  Egyptian  antiquities. 

Peparethus  (Tlfirtlpi}6os : ntnarfdios  : Piperi ), 
a small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  and  E.  of  Halonesus,  with  a town  of  the 
same  name  upon  it  and  2 other  small  places.  It 
produced  a considerable  quantity  of  wine.  It  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Halonesus  in  the 
war  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  [Halo- 
nbsus.] 

Pephredo  (Ilsfpii&f).  [Graear.] 

Pepftza  (rufxoofo:  Ru.  near  Beslt-Shehr\  a 
city  in  the  W.  of  Phrygia,  of  some  note  in  ecclesi- 
astical history. 

PSraea  nepaio,  sc.  yn  or  country  on 

the  opposite  side),  a general  name  for  any  district  be- 
longing to  or  closely  connected  with  a country,  from 
the  main  part  of  which  it  was  separated  by  a sea  or 
river,  was  used  specifically  for  — L The  part  of 
Palestine  E.  of  the  Jordan  in  general,  but  usually, 
in  a more  restricted  sense,  for  a port  of  that  region, 
namely,  the  district  between  the  rivers  Hicromax 
on  the  N.,  and  Arnon  on  the  S.  Respecting  its 
political  connections  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
see  Palabstina.— 2.  Peraea  Rhodiorum  (i) 
n- tpala  tS»v  ’PoSivp),  also  called  the  Rhodian  Cher- 
sonese, a district  in  the  S.  of  Caria,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  from  Mt  Phoenix  on  the  W.  to 
the  frontier  of  Lycia  on  the  E.  This  strip  of 
coast,  which  was  reckoned  1500  stadia  in  length 
(by  sen),  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest 
spots  on  the  earth,  was  colonised  by  the  Rhodians 
at  an  early  period,  and  was  always  in  close 
political  connection  with  Rhodes  even  under  the 
successive  rulers  of  Caria ; and,  after  the  victory 
of  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  itc.  190, 
it  was  assigned,  with  the  whole  of  Carian  Doris, 
to  the  independent  republic  of  the  Rhodians. 

( R no  dor  ]— 3.  P.  Tenedioram  (wepaia  TcrsSiwr), 
a strip  of  the  W.  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to  tho 
island  of  Tencdos,  between  C.  Sigeum  on  the  N., 
and  Alexandria  Troas  on  the  S.  — 4.  A city  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Mysia,  near  Adramyttium,  one  of 
the  colonies  of  the  Mytilenacans,  and  not  im- 
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probably  preserving  in  its  name  that  of  a district 
once  called  Peraea  Mytilenaeorum ; for  the  people 
of  Mytilene  are  known  to  have  had  many  settle- 
ments on  this  coast 

Perchte  (n*p*dm],  formerly  n«pic»v7j,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo : Boryas  or  Burgas,  Turk.,  and  Per • 
cate,  Grk.),  a very  ancient  city  of  Mysia,  between 
Abydos  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  Hellespont,  on  a 
river  called  Percates,  in  a beautiful  situation.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Homer. 

Perdiccas  (n«p8f**ar)  1. 1.  The  founder  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchy,  according  to  Herodotus, 
though  later  writers  represent  Curanus  os  the  1st 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  make  Perdiccas  only  the 
4th.  [Car anus.]  According  to  Herodotus,  Per- 
diccas and  his  two  brothers,  (xauanes  and  A crop  us, 
were  Argives  of  the  race  of  Temenus,  who  settled 
near  Mt.  Bermius,  from  whence  they  subdued 
the  rest  of  Macedonia  (Herod,  viii.  137, 138).  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas 
and  his  immediate  successors,  comprised  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  country  subsequently  known 
under  that  name.  Perdiccas  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Argaeus.  — 2.  IL  King  of  Macedonia, 
from  about  B.C.  454  to  413,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Alexander  I.  Shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war  Perdiccas 
was  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  who  sent  a force 
to  support  his  brother  Philip,  and  Derdas,  a 
Macedonian  chieftain,  against  the  king,  while  the 
latter  espoused  the  cause  of  Potidaca,  which  had 
shaken  off  the  Athenian  yoke,  b.  c.  432.  In  the 
following  year  peace  was  concluded  between  Per- 
diccas and  the  Athenians,  but  it  did  not  last 
long,  and  he  was  during  the  greater  part  of  his  i 
reign  on  hostile  terms  with  the  Athenians.  In 
429  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Sitalces, 
king  of  the  powerful  Thracian  tribe  of  the  Odry- 
sians  but  the  enemy  was  compelled,  by  want  of 
provisions,  to  return  home.  It  was  in  great 
part  at  his  instigation  that  Brasidas  in  424  set  out 
on  his  celebrated  expedition  to  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  In  the  following  year  (423)  however  a 
misunderstanding  arose  between  him  and  Brasidas  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  abandoned  the  Spartan 
alliance,  and  concluded  peace  with  Athens.  Sub- 
sequently we  find  him  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Spartans,  and  at  another  time  with  the 
Athenians  ; and  it  is  evident  that  he  joined  one  or 
other  of  the  belligerent  parties  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  interest  at  the  moment  — 3. 
III.  King  of  Macedonia,  b.  g.  364 — 359,  was  the 
second  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  by  his  wife  Eurydice. 
On  the  assassination  of  his  brother  Alexander  II., 
by  Ptolemy  of  Alorus,  367,  the  crown  of  Mace- 
donia devolved  upon  him  by  hereditary  right,  but 
Ptolemy  virtually  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power  as 
guardian  of  Perdiccas  till  364,  when  the  latter 
caused  Ptolemy  to  be  put  to  death,  and  took  the 
government  into  his  own  hands.  Of  the  reign  of 
Perdiccas  we  have  very  little  information.  We 
learn  only  that  he  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Athens  on  account  of  Amphipolis, 
and  that  he  was  distinguished  for  his  patronage  of 
men  of  letters.  He  fell  in  battle  against  the  Illy- 
rians, 359.  — 4.  Son  of  Orontes,  a Macedonian  of 
the  province  of  Orestia,  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great 
He  accompanied  Alexander  throughout  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia  ; and  the  king  on  his  death-bed 
is  said  to  have  taken  the  royal  signet  riog  from 
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| his  finger  and  given  it  to  Perdiccas.  After  the 
death  of  the  king  (323),  Perdiccas  had  the  chief 
authority  entrusted  to  him  under  the  commnnd 
of  the  new  king  Arrhidaeus,  who  was  a mere 
puppet  in  his  hands,  and  he  still  further 
strengthened  his  power  by  the  assassination  of  his 
rival  Meleager.  [Melkagkr.]  The  other  gene- 
rals of  Alexander  regarded  him  with  fear  and 
suspicion  ; and  at  length  his  ambitious  schemes 
induced  Antipater,  Craterus,  and  Ptolemy,  to  unite 
in  a league  and  declare  open  war  against  Perdiccas. 
Thus  assailed  on  all  sides,  Perdiccas  determined  to 
leave  Eumcnes  in  Asia  Minor,  to  make  head  against 
their  common  enemies  in  that  quarter,  while  he 
himself  inarched  into  Egypt  against  Ptolemy.  He 
advanced  without  opposition  as  far  as  Peluaium, 
but  found  the  banks  of  the  Nile  strongly  fortified 
and  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  and  was  repulsed  in  re- 
peated attempts  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  ; in 
the  last  of  which,  near  Memphis,  he  lost  great 
numbers  of  men.  Thereupon  his  troops,  who  had 
long  been  discontented  with  Perdiccas,  rose  in 
mutiny  and  put  him  to  death  in  his  own  tent. 

Perdix  (IJ«p9t^),  the  sister  of  Daedalus,  and 
mother  of  Talos,  or  according  to  others,  the  sister's 
son  of  Daedalus,  figures  in  the  mythological  period 
of  Greek  art,  as  the  inventor  of  various  implements, 
chiefly  for  working  in  wood.  Perdix  is  sometimes 
confounded  with  Talos  or  Calos,  and  it  is  best  to 
regard  the  various  legends  respecting  Perdix,  Talos, 
and  Calos,  as  referring  to  one  and  the  same  person, 
namely,  according  to  the  mythographers,  a nephew 
of  Daedalus.  The  inventions  ascribed  to  him  are : 
the  saw,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  back-bone  of  a fish,  or  the 
teeth  of  a serpent  ; the  chisel  ; the  compasses  ; the 
potter’s  wheel  His  skill  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Daedalus,  who  threw  him  headlong  from  the  temple 
of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  but  the  goddess  caught 
him  in  his  fall,  and  changed  him  into  the  bird 
which  was  named  after  him,  perdix,  the  partridge. 

Peregrin  us  Proteus,  a cynic  philosopher,  bom 
at  Parium,  on  the  Hellespont,  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines.  After  a youth  spent  in 
debauchery  and  crimes,  he  visited  Palestine,  where 
he  turned  Christian,  and  by  dint  of  hypocrisy  at- 
tained to  some  authority  in  the  Church.  He  next 
assumed  the  cynic  garb,  and  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where,  to  obliterate  the  memory  of  his 
crimes,  he  divided  his  inheritance  among  the  popu- 
lace. He  again  set  out  on  his  travels,  and  after 
visiting  many  places,  and  adopting  every  method 
to  make  himself  conspicuous,  he  at  length  resolved 
on  publicly  burning  himself  at  the  Olympic  games  ; 
and  carried  his  resolution  into  effect  in  the  236th 
Olympiad,  a.  d.  165.  Lucian,  who  knew  Pere- 
priniis,  and  who  was  present  at  his  strange  self- 
immolation,  has  left  us  an  account  of  his  life. 

Perenna,  Anna.  [Anna.] 

Perennis,  succeeded  Patemus  in  a.  d.  183,  as 
sole  praefect  of  the  praetorians,  and  Commodui 
being  completely  sunk  in  debauchery  and  sloth, 
virtually  ruled  the  empire.  Having,  however, 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  soldiery,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  them  in  186  or  187.  Dion  Cassius 
represents  Perennis  as  a man  of  a pure  and  upright 
life  ; but  the  other  historians  charge  him  with 
having  encouraged  the  emperor  in  all  his  excesses, 
and  urged  him  on  in  his  career  of  profligacy. 

Perga  (Tltpyri:  Utp^tuos  • Murtana , Hu.),  an 
ancient  and  important  city  of  Pamphylia,  lay  a 
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little  inland,  N.  E.  of  Attnlia.  between  the  river* 
Catarrhactes  and  Oestrus,  60  stadia  (6  grog,  miles) 
from  the  mouth  of  the  former.  It  itm  a cele- 
brated seat  of  the  worship  of  Artemi#.  On  an 
eminence  near  the  city  stood  a very  ancient  and 
renowned  temple  of  the  goddess,  at  which  a yearly 
festival  was  celebrated;  and  the  coins  of  Perga 
bear  images  of  the  goddess  and  her  temple.  Under 
the  later  Roman  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Pamphylia  Secunda.  It  was  the  first  place  in 
Asia  Minor  visited  by  the  apostle  Paul  on  his 
first  missionary  journey  (Acts,  xiii.  13.;  see  also 
xiv.  25).  Splendid  ruins  of  the  city  are  still 
visible  nbout  16  miles  N.  E.  of  Adalia. 

Perg&ma  and  Perg&mla  [Pbrgamon,  No.  1]. 

Perg&mon  or  -urn,  Pergimos  or  -us  (rb 
lUpyauoi \ if  nipjafiov : the  former  by  far  the 
most  usual  form  in  the  classical  writers,  though 
the  latter  is  more  common  in  English,  probably  on 
account  of  its  use  in  our  version  of  the  Bible, 
/fee.  ii  13.  ; in  Latin  it  seldom  occurs  in  the 
nominative,  but,  when  used,  tbs  form  is  Perga- 
mum  : n*pyat*7jt'6f,  PergamCnua.  The  word  is 
significant,  connected  with  rri>pyot,  a totoer ; it  is 
used  in  the  plural  form,  W/rya/ut,  as  a common 
noun  by  Aeschylus,  Prom.  956 ; Euripides,  Phoen. 
1098,  1176). — L The  citadel  of  Troy,  and  used 
poetically  for  Troy  itself : the  poets  also  use  the 
forms  Pergima  (ra  TUpyapa)  and  Pergamia  (tj  i 
n«p7<tyua,  sc.  vdAu) ; the  king  of  Troy,  Laomedon, 
is  called  Ilfp-ycuiiSn*,  and  the  Homans  are  spoken 
of  by  Silius  Italicus  as  “sanguis  Pergameus.” — 
2.  (burpama  or  Pergamo^  Ru.),  a celebrated  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  afterwards  of  the  ilnirmn  province  of  I 
Asia,  was  situated  in  the  district  of  S.  Mysia 
called  Teuthrania,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  vallies  in  the  world.  It  stood  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  river  C&tcut,  at  a spot  where  that 
river  receives  the  united  waters  of  2 small  tribu- 
taries, the  Selin  us,  which  flowed  through  the  city, 
and  the  Cetius.  which  wished  its  walls.  The 
navigable  river  Ca'icus  connected  it  with  the  sea, 
at  the  Eiaitic  Gulf,  from  which  its  distance  was 
somewhat  leu  than  20  miles.  It  was  built  at  the 
foot,  and  on  the  lowest  slopes,  of  2 steep  hills,  on 
one  of  which  the  ruins  of  the  acropolis  are  still 
visible,  and  in  the  plain  below  are  the  remains  of 
the  Asclepieum  and  other  temples,  of  the  stadium, 
the  theatre,  and  the  amphitheatre,  and  of  other 
buildings.  The  origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  my- 
thical traditions,  which  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
a colony  from  Arcadia  under  the  Heracleid  Te- 
lephus,  and  its  name  to  Pcrgamus,  a son  of  Pyr- 
rhus and  Andromache,  who  made  himself  king  of 
Teuthrania  by  killing  the  king  Arius  in  single 
combat.  There  is  also  a tradition,  that  a colony 
of  Epidaurians  settled  here  under  Asclepius.  At 
all  events,  it  was  already,  in  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon, a very  ancient  city,  with  a ranted  population 
of  Teuthranians  and  Greeks;  but  it  was  not  a 
place  of  much  importance  until  the  time  of  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tigonns  at  Ipsus,  in  301,  the  N.W.  part  of  Asia 
Minor  was  united  to  the  Thracian  kingdom  of 
Lysimachub,  who  enlarged  and  beautified  the 
city  of  Pergaxnns,  and  used  it  as  a treasury  on 
account  of  its  strength  as  a fortress.  The  command 
of  the  fortress  was  entrusted  to  Philktaxrus, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Lysimacbus, 
revolted  to  Seleocus,  king  of  Syria,  retaining. 
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however,  the  fortress  of  Pergiunns  in  his  own 
hands  ; and  upon  the  death  of  Scleucua,  in  280, 
Philetaems  established  himself  as  an  independent 
ruler.  This  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  though  the  royal  title 
\vas  only  assumed  by  the  second  successor  of  Phi- 
letaerus,  Attai.VS  I.,  after  his  great  victory  over 
the  Gauls.  The  successive  kings  of  Pcrgamus 
were  : Philetakrus,  280 — 263  ; Eumknks  I., 
263 — 241 ; Attalus I., 241 — 197;  Euiienks  II., 
197 — 159;  Attalus  IL  Philadelphia  159 — 
138;  Attalus  III.  Philometor,  138 — 433. 
For  the  outline  of  their  history,  see  the  articles. 
The  kingdom  reached  its  greatest  extent  after  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Romans,  in 
ilc.  190,  when  the  Homans  bestowed  upon  Eu- 
menes  IL  the  whole  of  Mysia,  Lydia,  both  Phry- 
gias,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia.  It  was 
under  the  same  king  that  Pergamus  reached  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  and  that  the  celebrated 
library  was  founded,  which  for  a long  time  rivalled 
that  of  Alexandria,  and  the  formation  of  which 
occasioned  the  invention  of  parchment,  charia  per- 
(famtma.  This  library  was  afterwards  united  to 
tliat  of  Alexandria,  having  been  presented  by  An- 
tony to  Cleopatra.  During  its  existence  at  Per- 
gamus, it  formed  the  centre  of  a great  school  of 
literature,  which  rivalled  that  of  Alexandria.  On 
the  death  of  Attalus  III.  in  b.  c.  133,  the  king- 
dom, by  a bequest  in  his  will,  passed  to  the 
Romans,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  130  after 
a contest  with  the  usurper  Aristonicus,  and 
erected  it  into  the  province  of  Asia,  with  the 
city  of  Pergamus  for  its  capital,  which  continued 
in  such  prosperity,  that  Pliny  calls  it  “louge 
cfamasi— m Asiae.”  The  city  was  an  early  sent 
of  Christianity,  and  is  one  of  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  to  whom  the  apocalyptic  epistles  are  ad- 
dressed. St.  John  describes  it  as  the  scene  of  a 
persecution  of  Christianity,  and  the  seat  of  gross 
idolatry,  which  had  even  infected  the  Church. 
The  expression  **  where  Satan’s  seat  is”  is  thought 
by  some  to  refer  to  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  as 
the  symbol  of  Asclepius,  the  patron  god  of  the 
city.  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Asia  was  transferred  to  Ephesus, 
and  Pergamus  lost  much  of  its  importance.  Among 
the  celebrated  natives  of  the  city  were  the  rheto- 
rician ApoUodorus  and  the  physician  Galen.  — 
2.  A very  ancient  city  of  Crete,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  the  Trojans  who  survived 
their  city.  The  legislator  Lycurgus  was  said  to 
have  died  here,  and  his  grave  was  shown.  The 
site  of  the  city  is  doubtful.  Some  place  it  at 
Perrnma,  others  at  Plaiania. 

Pergimus.  [Peroamon.] 

Porge.  [Perga.] 

Pgriander  (Htplaripos).  L Son  of  Cypselus, 
whom  he  succeeded  os  tyrant  of  Corinth,  il  c.  625, 
and  reigned  40  years,  to  B-C.  585.  His  rule  was 
mild  and  beneficent  at  first,  but  afterwards  became 
oppressive.  According  to  the  common  story  this 
change  was  owing  to  the  advice  of  TUrasybulus, 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  whom  Periander  had  consulted 
on  the  beat  mode  of  maintaining  his  power,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  taken  the  messenger  through  a 
corn-field,  cutting  off,  as  he  went,  the  tallest  ears, 
and  then  to  have  dismissed  him  without  committing 
himself  to  a verbal  answer.  The  action,  however, 
was  rightly  interpreted  by  Periander,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  rid  himself  of  the  most  powerful  nobles 
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in  the  state.  He  made  hi*  power  respected  abroad 
a#  well  as  at  home  ; and  beside*  hi*  conquest  of 
Epidaurus,  mentioned  below,  ho  kept  Corcyra  in 
subjection.  He  was,  like  many  of  the  other  Greek 
tyrant*,  a patron  of  literature  and  philosophy  ; 
and  Arion  and  Anacharsis  were  in  favour  at  his 
court.  He  was  very  commonly  reckoned  among 
the  Seven  Sages,  though  by  some  he  wa*  excluded 
from  their  number,  and  Myson  of  Chenae  in  Lap 
conia  was  substituted  in  his  room.  The  private 
life  of  Periander  was  marked  by  misfortune  and 
cruelty.  He  married  Melissa,  daughter  of  Prodes, 
tyrant  of  Epidaurus.  She  bore  him  two  sons, 
Cypselus  and  Lvcophron,  and  was  passionately 
beloved  by  him  ; but  he  is  said  to  have  killed  her 
by  a blow  during  her  pregnancy,  having  been 
roused  to  a fit  of  anger  by  a false  accusation  brought 
against  her.  His  wife's  death  embittered  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  partly  through  the  remorse 
which  he  felt  for  the  deed,  partly  through  the 
alienation  of  his  younger  sou  Lvcophron,  inexorably 
exasperated  by  his  mother’s  fate.  Ths  young 
man’s  anger  had  been  chiefly  excited  by  Prodes, 
and  Periander  in  revenge  attacked  Epidaurus,  and, 
having  reduced  it,  took  his  father-in-law  prisoner. 
Periander  sent  Lycophron  to  Corcyra  ; but  when 
he  was  himself  advanced  in  years,  he  summoned 
Lycophron  back  to  Corinth  to  succeed  to  the  ty- 
ranny, seeing  that  Cypselus,  his  elder  son,  was 
unfit  to  hold  it,  from  deficiency  of  understanding. 
Lycophron  refused  to  return  to  Corinth,  as  long  as 
his  father  was  there.  Thereupon  Periander  offered 
to  withdraw  to  Corcyra,  if  Lycophron  would  come 
home  and  take  the  government.  To  this  he  as- 
sented ; but  the  Corcyraeans,  not  wishing  to  have 
Periander  among  them,  put  Lycophron  to  death. 
Periander  shortly  afterwards  died  of  despondency, 
at  the  age  of  80,  and  after  a reign  of  40  years, 
according  to  Diogenes  Lafertius.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a relative,  Psammetichus,  son  of  Gordias.  — 2. 
Tyrant  of  Arabracia,  was  contemporary  with  his 
more  famous  namesake  of  Corinth,  to  whom  he  was 
also  related,  being  the  son  of  Gorgua,  who  was  son 
or  brother  to  Cypselus.  Periander  was  deposed  by 
the  people,  probably  after  the  death  of  the  Corinthian 
tyrant J(585). 

Periboea  (ITepteota).  1.  Wife  of  Icarius,  and 
mother  of  Penelope.  [Tcariuo,  No.  2.]  — 2. 
Daughter  of  Alcathous,  and  wife  of  Telamon,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Ajax  and  Teucer. 
Some  writers  call  her  Eriboea.  — 3.  Daughter  of 
llipponous,  and  wife  of  Oeneus,  by  whom  she  be- 
came the  mother  of  Tydeus.  [Oknmus.]  —4. 
Wife  of  king  Polybus  of  Corinth. 

Pericles  (n«pi*cA7}r).  1.  The  greatest  of  Athe- 
nian statesmen,  was  the  son  of  Xonthipput,  and 
Agariste,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the  noblest 
families  of  Athens.  The  fortune  of  his  parents 
procured  for  him  a careful  education,  which  his 
extraordinary  abilities  and  diligence  turned  to  the 
best  account  He  received  instruction  from  Da- 
mon, Zeno  of  Elea,  and  Anaxagoras.  With  An- 
axagoras he  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship,  till  the  philosopher  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  Athens.  From  this  great  and  original 
thinker  Pericles  was  believed  to  have  derived  not 
only  the  cast  of  his  mind,  but  the  character  of  his 
eloquence,  which,  in  the  elevation  of  its  sentiments, 
and  the  purity  and  loftiness  of  its  style,  was  the 
fitting  expression  of  the  force  and  dignity  of  his 
character  and  the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions.  Of 
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the  oratory  of  Pericles  no  specimens  remain  to  us, 
but  it  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as  charac- 
terised by  singular  force  and  energy.  He  was 
described  as  thundering  and  lightning  when  he 
spoke,  and  os  carrying  the  weapons  of  Zeus  upon 
his  tongue.  — In  a c.  469,  Pericles  began  to  take 
part  in  public  affairs,  40  years  before  his  death, 
and  was  soon  regarded  ns  the  head  of  the  more 
democratical  part  in  the  state,  in  opposition  to 
Cimon.  He  gained  the  favour  of  the  people  by  the 
laws  which  he  got  passed  for  their  benefit.  Thus 
it  was  enacted  through  his  means  that  the  citizens 
should  receive  from  the  public  treasury  the  price  of 
their  admittance  to  the  theatre,  amounting  to  2 
oboli  apiece  ; that  those  who  served  in  the  courts  of 
the  Heliaoa  should  be  paid  for  their  attendance  ; 
and  that  those  citizens  who  served  as  soldiers 
should  likewise  be  paid.  It  was  at  his  instigation 
that  his  friend  Ephialtes  proposed  in  461  the 
measure  by  which  the  Areopagus  was  deprived  of 
those  functions  which  rendered  it  formidable  as  an 
antagonist  to  the  democratical  party.  This  success 
was  followed  by  the  ostracism  of  Cimon,  who  was 
charged  with  Laconism  ; and  Pericles  was  thus 
placed  at  the  head  of  public  affairs  at  Athens. 
Pericles  was  distinguished  as  a general  as  well  as 
a statesman,  and  frequently  commanded  the  Athe- 
nian armies  in  their  wars  with  the  neighbouring 
states.  In  454  he  commanded  the  Athenians  in 
their  campaigns  against  the  Sicyonians  and  Acarna- 
nians  ; in  448  he  led  the  army  which  assisted  the 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  War  ; and  in  445  he 
rendered  the  most  signal  service  to  the  state  by 
recovering  the  island  of  Euboea,  which  had  revolted 
from  Athens.  Cimon  had  been  previously  recalled 
from  exile,  without  any  opposition  from  Pericles, 
but  had  died  in  449.  On  his  death  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  was  headed  by  Thucydides,  the  son 
of  Meleaias,  but  on  the  ostracism  of  the  latter  in 
444,  the  organized  opposition  of  the  nristocratical 
party  was  broken  up,  and  Pericles  was  left  without 
a rival  Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  political 
course  no  one  appeared  to  contest  his  supremacy  ; 
but  the  boundless  influence  which  he  possessed  was 
never  perverted  by  him  to  sinister  or  unworthy 
purposes.  So  far  from  being  a mere  selfish  dema- 
gogue, he  neither  indulged  nor  courted  the  multi- 
tude. The  next  important  event  in  which  Pericles 
was  engaged  was  the  war  against  Samos,  which 
had  revolted  from  Athens,  and  which  he  subdued 
after  an  arduous  campaign,  440.  The  poet  Sopho- 
cles was  one  of  the  generals  who  fought  with  Pericles 
against  Samos.  For  the  next  10  years  till  the  out- 
break of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  were 
not  engaged  in  any  considerable  military  operations. 
During  this  period  Pericles  devoted  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  Athenian  navy,  as  her  supremacy  rested 
on  her  maritime  superiority,  and  he  adopted  various 
judicious  means  for  consolidating  and  strengthening 
her  empire  over  the  islands  of  the  Aegnean.  The 
funds  derived  from  the  tribute  of  the  allies  and 
from  other  sources  were  to  a large  extent  devoted 
by  him  to  the  erection  of  those  magnificent  temples 
and  public  buildings  which  rendered  Athens  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  Greece.  Under  his 
administration  the  Propylaea,  and  the  Parthenon, 
and  the  Odeum  were  erected,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  temples  and  public  buildings.  With  the 
stimulus  afforded  by  these  works  architecture  and 
sculpture  reached  their  highest  perfection,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  artist*  of  antiquity  were  em- 
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ployed  in  erecting  or  adorning  the  buildings.  The 
chief  direction  and  oversight  of  the  public  edifices 
was  entrusted  to  Phidias.  [Phidias.]  These 
works  calling  into  activity  almost  every  branch  of 
industry  and  commerce  at  Athens,  diffused  uni- 
versal prosperity  while  they  proceeded,  and  thus 
contributed  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  to 
maintain  the  popularity  and  influence  of  Pericles. 
But  he  still  hod  many  enemies,  who  were  not  slow 
to  impute  to  him  base  and  unworthy  motives. 
From  the  comic  poets  Pericles  had  to  sustain  nu- 
merous attacks.  They  exaggerated  his  power, 
spoke  of  his  party  as  Pisistratids,  and  called  upon 
him  to  swear  that  he  was  not  about  to  assume  the 
tyranny.  His  high  character  and  strict  probity, 
however,  rendered  all  these  attacks  harmless.  But 
as  his  enemies  were  unable  to  ruin  his  reputation 
by  these  means,  they  attacked  him  through  his 
friends.  His  friends  Phidias  and  Anaxagoras, 
and  his  mistress  A spasm  were  all  accused  before 
the  people.  Phidias  was  condemned  and  cast  into 
prison  [Phidias]  ; Anaxagoras  urns  also  sentenced 
to  pay  a fine  and  quit  Athens  [Anaxagoras]  ; 
and  Aspasia  was  only  acquitted  through  the  en- 
treaties and  tears  of  Pericles.  — The  Peloponnesian 
war  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Pericles.  It  is  true  that  he  counselled 
the  Athenians  not  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  he  pointed  out  the  immense 
advantages  which  the  Athenians  possessed  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war  ; but  be  did  this  because  be  saw  that 
war  was  inevitable  ; and  that  as  long  ns  Athens 
retained  the  great  power  which  Bhe  then  possessed, 
Sparta  would  never  rest  contented.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  431  a Peloponnesian  army 
under  Archidamus  invaded  Attica  ; and  upon  his 
advice  the  Athenians  conveyed  their  moveable 
property  into  the  city,  and  their  cattle  and  beasts 
of  burden  to  Euboea,  and  allowed  the  Peloponne- 
sians to  desolate  Attica  without  opposition.  Next 
year  (430),  when  the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded 
Attica,  Pericles  pursued  the  same  policy  as  before. 
In  this  summer  the  plague  made  its  appearance  in 
Athena  The  Athenians,  being  exposed  to  the 
devastation  of  the  war  and  the  plague  at  the  same 
time,  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  peace,  and 
looked  upon  Pericles  as  the  author  of  all  their 
distresses,  inasmuch  as  he  had  persuaded  them  to 
go  to  war.  Pericles  attempted  to  calm  the  public 
ferment  ; but  such  was  the  irritation  against  him, 
that  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a fine.  The  ill  feel- 
ing of  the  people  having  found  this  vent,  Pericles 
soon  resumed  his  accustomed  sway,  and  was  again 
elected  one  of  the  generals  for  the  ensuing  year 
(42 9).  Meantime  Pericles  had  suffered  in  common 
with  his  fellow-citizens.  The  plague  carried  off 
most  of  his  near  connections.  His  son  Xanthippua, 
a profligate  and  undutifnl  youth,  his  sister,  and 
most  of  his  intimate  friends  died  of  it  Still  he 
maintained  unmoved  his  calm  hearing  and  philo- 
sophic composure.  At  Inst  his  only  surviving 
legitimate  son,  Paralus,  a youth  of  greater  promise 
than  his  brother,  fell  a victim.  The  firmness  of 
Pericles  then  at  last  gave  way  ; as  he  placed  the 
funeral  garland  on  the  head  of  the  lifeless  youth 
he  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed  aloud.  He  had  one 
son  remaining,  his  child  by  Aspasia ; and  he  was 
allowed  to  enrol  this  son  in  his  own  tribe  and  give 
him  his  own  name.  In  the  autumn  of  429  Pericles 
himself  died  of  a lingering  sickness.  When  at  the 
point  of  death,  as  hu  friends  were  gathered  round 
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his  bed,  recalling  his  virtues  and  enumerating  his 
triumphs,  Pericles  overhearing  their  remarks,  said 
that  they  had  forgotten  his  greatest  praise  : that 
no  Athenian  through  his  means  had  been  made  to 
put  on  mourning.  He  survived  the  commencement 
of  the  war  2 years  and  6 months.  The  name  of 
the  wife  of  Pericles  is  not  mentioned.  She  had 
been  the  wife  of  Hipponicus,  by  whom  she  was  the 
mother  of  Callias.  She  bore  two  sons  to  Pericles, 
Xanthippus  and  Paralus.  She  lived  unhsppily 
with  Pericles,  and  a divorce  took  place  by  mutual 
consent,  when  Pericles  connected  himself  with 
Aspasia.  Of  his  strict  probity  he  left  the  decisive 
proof  in  the  fact  that  at  his  death  he  was  found 
not  to  have  added  a single  drachma  to  his  here- 
ditary property.  — 2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  by 
Aspasia,  was  one  of  the  generals  at  the  battle  of 
Arginusae,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians 
with  the  other  generals,  406. 

PericljhnSnuz  (TUpiitAvutvot).  1.  One  of  the 
Argonants,  was  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  and 
brother  of  Nestor.  Poseidon  gave  him  the  power 
of  changing  himself  into  different  forms,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  great  strength,  but  he  was  never- 
theless slain  by  Hercules  at  the  capture  of  Pylos. 
— 2.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Chloris,  the  daughter 
of  Tiresias,  of  Thebes.  In  the  war  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes  he  was  believed  to  have  killed 
Parthenopaeus  ; and  when  he  pursued  Amphiaraus, 
the  latter  by  the  command  of  Zeus  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth. 

Pirieres  (nspjtynjs),  80n  Aeolus  and  Enarete, 
king  of  Messene,  was  the  father  of  Aphareus  and 
Leucippus  by  Gorgophone.  In  some  traditions 
Perieres  was  called  a son  of  Cynortas,  and  besides 
the  sons  above  mentioned  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Tyndareos  and  Icarius. 

Pnilitts  (n#plXao»),  Bon  of  Icarius  and  Peri- 
boea,  and  a brother  of  Penelope. 

Perillus  (IIvpiAAos),  a statuary,  was  the  maker 
of  the  bronze  bull  of  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  respecting 
which  see  further  under  Phalaris.  Like  the 
makers  of  other  instruments  of  death,  Perillus  is 
said  to  have  become  one  of  the  victims  of  his  own 
handiwork. 

Penn  thus  (ntptvQos  : n*plv€ios  : Eski  Erryli), 
an  important  town  in  Thrace  on  the  Propontis, 
was  founded  by  the  Samians  about  b.  c.  6 59.  It 
was  situated  22  miles  W.  of  Selymbria  on  a snmll 
peninsula,  and  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill  with 
row's  of  houses  rising  above  each  other  like  seats 
in  an  amphitheatre.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  which  it  offered  to  Philip  of 
Macedon,  at  which  time  it  was  a more  powerful 
place  than  Byzantium.  Under  the  Homans  it  still 
continued  to  be  a flourishing  town,  being  the  point 
at  which  most  of  the  roads  met  leading  to  Byzan- 
tium. The  commercial  importance  of  the  town  is 
attested  by  its  numerous  coins  which  are  still 
extant.  At  a later  time,  but  not  earlier  than  the 
4th  century  of  the  Christian  aern,  we  find  it  called 
//eraefeo,  which  occurs  sometimes  alone  without 
any  addition  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
Heradea  Tkraciae  or  Heraclta  Perinthu *. 

Periphas  (lUpi^ai),  an  Attic  autochthon,  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Cecrops,  was  a priest  of  Apollo, 
and  on  account  of  his  virtues  was  made  king  of  the 
country.  In  consequence  of  the  honours  paid  to 
him,  Zeus  wished  to  destroy  him ; but  at  the  re- 
quest of  Apollo  he  wfas  metamorphosed  by  Zeus 
into  an  eagle,  and  his  wife  into  a bird. 
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Bird'a-cye  View  of  the  Forum  of  Pompeii.  See  page  001. 


A.  Temple  of  Jupiter. 

U.  Temple  of  Vr nu>. 

C.  Temple  of  Mercury. 

D.  Ba.il.ca, 

K.  Kdiflce  of  Eumachia. 

F.  Thermae. 

0.  Pantheon  or  Temple  of  Augustus. 

1.  K,  L.  Tribunal*  or  Court*  of  Justice. 


N.  Granaries. 

1*.  Curia  or  Scnaculum. 

K.  Part  not  yet  excavated. 

S.  Street  of  the  Dried  Fruit*. 

T.  Street  leading  to  the  Tctnple  of  Fortune. 

V.  Triumphal  Arch. 

W.  Pedestal*. 

Y.  Street  of  the  Silversmith*. 

[To/ucr  M4. 
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Patrac  In  Acliala.  Page  530. 


Pella  in  Macedonia.  Page  538. 


riiwcll*  in  Lytlo.  Page  554.. 
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Pheneiu  in  Arcadia.  Page  555. 


Philippi  In  Macedonia.  Page  559. 


Populonla  In  Etruria.  Page  WT. 


Pcliene  in  AchoLa.  Page  537. 


Perga  in  Pamphylia.  Page  541. 
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Perinthtu  In  Thrace.  Page  544. 
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PERIPHETES. 

Periphetes  (TUpupJirvs),  son  of  Hephaestus  and 
Anticlfia,  surnamed  Corynetes,  that  is.  Club- 
bearer,  was  a robber  at  Epidaurus,  who  slew 
travellers  with  an  iron  club.  Theseus  at  last  killed 
him  and  took  his  club  for  his  own  use. 

Pennessus  (n«p/K»j(r<r<Jj : Kefalari ),  a river  in 
Boeotia,  which  descends  from  Mt.  Helicon,  unites 
with  the  Olmins,  and  falls  into  the  lake  Copais 
near  Haliartus. 

Perne  (n«pKTy),  a little  island  off  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  opposite  to  the  territory  of  Miletus,  to  which 
an  earthquake  united  it. 

Pero  (IltjpoJ),  daughter  of  Nelcus  and  Chloris, 
was  married  to  Bias,  and  celebrated  for  her  beauty. 

PorperSna  (TUpwepfira,  and  other  forms),  a 
small  town  of  Mysia,  8.  of  Adramyttium,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  there  were  copper-mines 
and  celebrated  vineyards.  It  was  said  to  be  the 
place  at  which  Thucydides  died. 

Perperna  or  Perpenna  (the  former  is  the  pre- 
ferable form).  1.  M.,  praetor  B.C.  135,  when  he 
carried  on  war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily ; and 
consul  1 30,  when  he  defeated  Aristonicus  in  Asia, 
and  took  him  prisoner.  He  died  near  Pergamum 
on  his  return  to  Rome  in  129.—  2.  M.,  son  of  the 
last,  consul  92,  and  censor  86.  He  is  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers  as  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  longevity.  He  attained  the  age  of  98  years, 
and  died  in  49,  the  year  in  which  the  civil  war 
broke  ont  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  took 
no  prominent  part  in  the  agitated  times  in  which 
he  lived.— 3.  M.  Perperna  Vento,  son  of  the 
last,  joined  the  Marian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
was  raised  to  the  praetorship.  After  the  conquest 
of  Italy  by  Sulla,  in  82,  Perperna  fled  to  Sicily, 
which  he  quitted  however  upon  the  arrival  of  Pom- 
pey shortly  afterwards.  On  the  death  of  Sulla,  in 
78,  Perperna  joined  the  consul  M.  Lepidus  in  his 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  new  aristocratical  consti- 
tution, and  retired  with  him  to  Sardinia  on  the 
failure  of  this  attempt  Lepidus  died  in  Sardinia 
in  the  following  year,  77,  and  Perperna  with  the 
remains  of  his  army  crossed  over  to  Spain  and 
joined  Sertorius.  Perperna  was  jealous  of  the 
ascendancy  of  Sertorius,  and  after  serving  under 
him  some  years  he  and  his  friends  assassinated 
Sertorius  at  a banquet  in  72.  His  death  soon 
brought  the  war  to  a close.  Perpema  was  de- 
feated by  Pompey,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
put  to  death. 

Perrhaebi  (XletyaiGot  or  n*pai€oi),  a powerful 
and  warlike  Pelasgic  people,  who,  according  to 
Strabo,  migrated  from  Euboea  to  the  mainland, 
and  settled  in  the  districts  of  Hostiaeotis  and  Pe- 
lasgiotis  in  Thessaly.  Hence  the  northern  part  of 
this  country  is  frequently  called  Perrliaebia(n«f}- 
Ilfpau&a),  though  it  never  formed  one  of 
the  regular  Thessalian  provinces.  Homer  places 
the  Perrhaebi  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Thes- 
salian Dodona  and  the  river  Titaresius  ; and  at  a 
later  time  the  name  of  Perrhacbia  was  applied  to 
the  district  bounded  by  Macedonia  and  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountains  on  the  N.,  by  Hindus  on  the  W., 
by  the  Peneus  on  the  S.  and  S.E.,  and  by  the 
Peneus  and  Ossa  on  tho  E.  The  Perrhaebi  were 
members  of  the  Arophictyonic  league.  At  an  early 
period  they  were  subdued  by  the  Lapithae;  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were  subject 
to  the  Thessalians,  and  subsequently  to  Philip  of 
Macedon  ; but  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece  they  appear  independent  of  Macedonia. 
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Perrhldae  (IIf/^/5ai),  an  Attic  demus  near 
Aphidna,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis. 

Persabora  or  Perisabdra  (TUpaaGc&pa  : Anbar ), 
a strongly  fortified  city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  point  where  the  canal 
called  Maarsares  left  the  river. 

Persae.  [Persia.] 

Persaeus  (Ileptrcuoy),  a Stoic  philosopher,  was 
a native  of  Cittium  in  Crete,  and  a disciple  of 
Zeno.  He  lived  for  some  years  at  the  court  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  high  favour.  Antigonus  appointed  him  to 
the  chief  command  in  Corinth,  where  he  was  slain, 
when  the  citv  was  taken  by  Aratus,  b.  c.  243. 

Perse  (n/fwvj),  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  wife 
of  Helios  (the  Sun),  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Aeetes  and  Circe.  She  is  further  called 
the  mother  of  Pasiphae  and  Perses.  Homer  and 
Apollonius  Rhodius  call  her  Perse,  while  others 
call  her  Perseis  or  Persea. 

PersSis,  n name  given  to  Hecate,  as  the  daughter 
of  Perses  by  Asteria. 

PersSphonS  (I ltp<r«p6mr)\  called  Proserpina 
by  the  Homans,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Deme- 
ter. In  Homer  she  is  called  Persephonla  (I1cp<r«- 
<p6vtia) ; the  form  Persephone  first  occurs  in  He- 
siod. But  besides  these  forms  of  the  name,  we 
also  find  Pertephassa , Phersephatsa , Pmxphatta, 
Phervphatta , Pherrephassa , Pherephatta , and  Phcr- 
sephonla,  for  which  various  etymologies  have  been 
proposed.  The  Latin  Proserpina  is  probably  only 
a corruption  of  the  Greek.  In  Attica  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Cora  (K Ion. 
KovpTj ),  that  is,  the  Daughter,  namely,  of  Demeter; 
and  the  two  were  frequently  called  The  Mother 
and  the  Daughter  (jj  Mijr^p  xal  ij  Kdprj).  Being 
the  infernal  goddess  of  death,  she  is  also  called  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Styx.  In  Arcadia  she  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Despoena,  and  was 
called  a daughter  of  Poseidon  Hippius  and  Deme- 
ter, and  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  the  Titan 
Anytus.  Homer  describes  her  as  the  wife  of 
Hades,  and  the  formidable,  venerable,  and  majestic 
queen  of  the  Shades,  who  rules  over  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  along  with  her  husband.  Hence  she  is 
called  by  later  writers  Juno  Infemay  Avcma,  and 
Stygia  ; and  the  Erinnyes  are  said  to  have  been 
her  daughters  by  Pluto.  Groves  sacred  to  her  are 
placed  by  Homer  in  the  western  extremity  of  tho 
earth,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  lower  world,  which 
is  itself  called  the  house  of  Persephone.  The  story 
of  her  being  carried  off  by  Hades  or  Pluto  against 
her  will  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  simply 
describes  her  as  the  wife  and  queen  of  Hades.  Her 
abduction  is  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod.  The  ac- 
count of  her  abduction,  which  is  the  most  celebrated 
part  of  her  story,  and  the  wanderings  of  her  mother 
in  search  of  her,  and  the  worship  of  the  2 goddesses 
in  Attica  at  the  festival  of  the  Kleusinia,  are  related 
under  Dkmktbr.  In  the  mystical  theories  of  the 
Orphics,  Persephone  is  described  as  the  all- per- 
vading goddess  of  nature,  who  both  produces  and 
destroys  every  thing ; and  she  is  therefore  men- 
tioned along,  or  identified  with,  other  mystic  divi- 
nities, such  as  Isis,  Rhea,  Ge,  Hestia,  Pandora, 
Artemis,  Hecate.  This  mystic  Persephone  is  fur- 
ther said  to  have  become  by  Zeus  the  mother  of 
Dionysus,  Iacchus,  Zagreus  or  Sabazius.  — Perse- 
phone frequently  appears  in  works  of  art.  She  is 
represented  cither  with  the  grave  and  severe  cha- 
racter of  an  infernal  Juno,  or  as  a mystical  divinity 
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with  ft  sceptre  and  a little  box,  in  the  act  of  being 

carried  off  by  Pluto. 

PersepSlIa  (n«p<rriroA«,  nepfrofiroAts : in  the 
middle  ages,  Jstakhar : now  Takhti-J emskid,  i.  e. 
Tyrone  of  Jemshid , or  ChU-Minar , i.  e.  Forty  Pil- 
lars: largo  Ru.)  is  the  Greek  name,  probably 
translated  from  the  Persian  name,  which  w not 
recorded,  of  the  great  city  which  succeeded  Pasar- 
gada  sis  the  capital  of  Persia  and  of  the  Persian 
empire.  From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Babylonian  empire  taking  place 
about  the  time  when  Persepolis  attained  this  dig- 
nity, it  appears  to  have  been  seldom  used  os  the 
royal  residence.  Neither  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
Ctesias,  nor  the  sacred  writers  during  the  Persian 
period,  mention  it  at  all  ; though  they  often  speak 
of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Ecbatana,  as  the  capitals  of 
the  empire.  It  is  only  from  the  Greek  writers 
after  the  Macedonian  conquest  that  we  learn  its 
rank  in  the  empire,  which  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  its  being  one  of  the  2 burial  places 
of  the  kings  (the  other  being  Posargada),  and  also 
a royal  treasury ; for  Alexander  found  in  the 
palace  immense  riches,  which  were  said  to  have  ac- 
cumulated from  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Its  foundation 
is  sometimes  ascribed  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  more 
generally  to  his  son  Cambyset.  It  wa6  greatly 
enlarged  and  adorned  by  .Darius  I.  and  Xerxes, 
and  preserved  its  splendour  till  after  the  Macedo- 
nian conquest,  when  it  was  burnt ; Alexander,  as 
the  story  goes,  setting  fire  to  the  palace  with  his 
own  hand,  at  the  end  of  a revel,  by  the  instigation 
of  the  courtezan  Thais,  B.C.  331.  It  was  not, 
however,  so  entirely  destroyed  as  some  historians 
represent.  It  appears  frequently  in  subsequent 
history,  both  ancient  and  medieval.  It  is  now 
deserted,  but  its  ruins  are  considerable,  though  too 
dilapidated  to  give  any  good  notion  of  Persian 
architecture,  and  they  are  rich  in  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. It  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  Penis, 
in  the  part  called  Hollow  Persia  (koI\t]  lUptris), 
not  far  from  the  border  of  the  Carmanian  Desert, 
in  a beautiful  and  healthy  valley,  watered  by  the 
river  Araxes  (Bmd-Fmir).  and  its  tributaries  the 
Medus  and  the  Cyrus.  The  city  stood  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Araxes,  and  had  a citadel  (the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  seen)  built  on  the  levelled  surface 
of  a rock,  and  enclosed  by  triple  walls  rising  one 
above  the  other  to  the  heights  of  16,  48,  and  60 
cubits,  within  which  was  the  palace,  with  its  royal 
sepulchres  and  treasuries. 

Perses  (lUpm^s).  L Son  of  the  Titan  Crius 
and  Eurybia,  and  husband  of  Asteria,  by  whom 
he  became  the  hither  of  Hecate.— >2.  Son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  described  by  the  Greeks  as 
the  founder  of  the  Persian  nation.  — 3.  Son  of 
Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Perse,  and  brother  of  Aeetes 
and  Circe. 

Perseus  (n«p<r«uj),  the  famous  Argivc  hero, 
was  a son  of  Zeus  and  Danae,  and  a grandson  of 
Acrisius.  An  oracle  had  told  Acrisius  that  he  was 
doomed  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  DanotTs  son  ; 
and  he  therefore  shat  np  his  daughter  in  an  apart- 
ment made  of  brass  or  stone.  But  Zeus  having 
metamorphosed  himself  into  a shower  of  gold, 
came  down  through  the  roof  of  the  prison,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Perseus.  From  this 
circumstance  Perseus  is  sometimes  called  aurigena. 
As  soon  as  Acrisius  discovered  that  Danae  had 
piven  birth  to  a son,  he  put  both  mother  and  son 
into  a chest,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea ; but 
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Zeus  caused  the  chest  to  land  in  the  island  of 
Seriphos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  Dictys,  a 
fisherman,  found  them,  and  carried  them  to  Poly- 
dectes, the  king  of  the  country.  They  were  treated 
with  kindness  by  Polydectes ; but  the  latter  hav- 
ing afterwards  fallen  in  love  with  Danae,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  gratify  his  desires  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  Perseus,  who  had 
meantime  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  sent  Perseus 
away  to  fetch  the  head  of  Medusa,  one  of  the 
Gorgons.  Guided  by  Hermes  and  Athena,  Per- 
seus first  went  to  the  Graeae,  the  sisters  of  the 
Gorgons,  took  from  them  their  one  tooth  and  their 
one  eye,  and  would  not  restore  them  until  they 
showed  him  the  way  to  the  nymphs,  who  pos- 
sessed the  winged  sandals,  the  magic  wallet,  and 
the  helmet  of  Hades,  which  rendered  the  wearer 
invisible.  Having  received  from  the  Nymphs 
these  invaluable  presents,  from  Hermes  a sickle, 
and  from  Athena  a mirror,  he  mounted  into  the 
air,  and  arrived  at  the  Gorgons,  who  dwelt  near 
Tartessus  on  the  coast  of  the  Ocean,  whose  heads 
were  covered,  like  those  of  serpents,  with  scales, 
and  who  had  large  tusks  like  boars,  brazen  hands, 
and  golden  w ings.  He  found  them  asleep,  and 
cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  looking  at  her  figure 
through  the  mirror,  for  a sight  of  the  monster  her- 
self would  have  changed  him  into  stone.  Perseus 
put  her  head  into  the  wallet  which  he  carried  oa 
his  back,  and  as  he  went  away  he  was  pursued  by 
2 other  Gorgons ; but  his  helmet,  which  rendered 
him  invisible,  enabled  him  to  escape  in  safety. 
Perseus  then  proceeded  to  Aetbiopia,  where  he 
saved  and  married  Andromeda.  [Andromkda.] 
Perseus  is  also  said  to  lmve  come  to  the  Hyper- 
boreans, by  whom  he  was  hospitably  received,  and 
to  Atlas,  whom  he  changed  into  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name  by  the  Gorgon's  head.  On  his 
return  to  Seriphos,  he  found  his  mother  with  Dictys 
in  a temple,  whither  they  bad  fled  from  the  vio- 
lence of  Polydectes.  Perseus  then  went  to  the 
palace  of  Polydectes,  and  metamorphosed  him  and 
all  his  guests,  and,  6omc  say,  the  whole  island, 
into  stone.  He  then  presented  the  kingdom  to 
Dictys.  He  gave  the  winged  sandals  and  the 
helmet  to  Hermes,  who  restored  them  to  tlie 
nymphs  and  to  Hades,  and  the  head  of  Gorgon  to 
Athena,  who  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  her  shield 
or  breastplate.  Perseus  then  weut  to  Argos,  ac- 
companied by  Danae  and  Andromeda.  Acrisius, 
remembering  the  oracle,  escaped  to  Larissa,  in  the 
country  of  the  Pelasgians ; but  Perseus  followed 
him,  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  return.  Some 
writers  state  that  Perseus,  on  his  return  to  Argos, 
found  Proetus,  who  had  expelled  his  brother 
Acrisius,  in  possession  of  the  kingdom  ; and  tliat 
Perseus  slew  Proetus,  and  was  afterwards  killed 
by  Mcgapenthcs,  the  son  of  Proetus.  The  more 
common  tradition,  however,  relates  that  when  Teu- 
tamidas,  king  of  Larissa,  celebrated  gomes  in  honour 
of  his  guest  Acrisius,  Perseus,  who  took  part  in 
them,  accidentally  hit  the  foot  of  Acrisius  with  the 
discus,  and  thus  killed  him.  Acrisius  was  buried 
outside  the  city  of  Larissa,  and  Perseus,  leaving 
the  kingdom  of  Argos  to  Megapenthcs,  the  son  of 
Proetus,  received  front  him  in  exchange  the  govern- 
ment of  Tiryns.  According  to  others,  Perseus 
remained  iu  Algos,  and  successfully  opposed  the 
introduction  of  the  Bacchic  orgies.  Perseus  is  said 
to  have  founded  the  towns  of  Midea  and  Mycenae. 
By  Andromeda  he  became  the  father  of  Perses, 
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Alcaeus,  Sthcnelns,  Heleus,  Mestor,  Electryon, 
Gorgophone,  and  Autochthe.  Perseus  was  wor- 
shipped as  a hero  in  several  places. 

PerMOfl  or  Perses  (Fkfxrevr),  the  last  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V.,  and 
reigned  11  years  from  B.  c.  178  to  168.  Before 
bis  accession  he  persuaded  his  father  to  put  to 
death  his  younger  brother  Demetrius,  whom  he 
suspected  that  the  Roman  senate  intended  to  set 
up  as  a competitor  for  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Philip.  Immediately  after  his  accession  he  began 
to  make  preparations  for  war  with  the  Romans, 
which  he  knew  to  be  inevitable,  though  7 years 
elapsed  before  actual  hostilities  commenced.  The 
war  broke  out  in  171*  The  1st  year  of  the  war 
was  marked  by  no  striking  action.  The  consul 
P.  Licinius  Crass  us  first  suffered  a defeat  in  Thes- 
saly in  an  engagement  between  the  cavalry  of  the 
2 armies,  but  subsequently  gained  a slight  advan- 
tage over  the  king’s  troops. — The  2nd  year  of  the 
war  (170),  in  which  the  consul  A.  Hostiiius  Man- 
sinus  commanded,  also  passed  over  without  any  im- 
portant battle,  but  was  on  the  wbole  favourable  to 
Perseus. — The  3rd  year  (169),  in  which  the  con- 
sul Q.  Marcius  Pbilippus  commanded,  again  pro- 
duced no  important  results.  The  length  to  which 
the  war  had  been  unexpectedly  protracted,  and  the 
ill  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  had  by  this  time 
excited  a general  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Macedo- 
nian monarch  ; but  the  ill-timed  avarice  of  Perseus, 
who  refused  to  advance  the  sum  of  money  which 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  demanded,  deprived 
him  of  this  valuable  ally  ; and  the  same  unseason- 
able niggardliness  likewise  deprived  him  of  the 
services  of  20,000  Gaulish  mercenaries,  who  had 
actually  advanced  into  Macedonia  to  his  support, 
but  retired  on  failing  to  obtain  their  stipulated 
pay.  He  was  thus  led  to  carry  on  the  contest 
against  Rome  single-handed. — The  4th  year  of  the 
war  (168)  was  also  the  last.  The  new  consul, 
L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  defeated  Perseus  with  great 
loss  in  a decisive  battle  fought  near  Pvdna  on 
June  22,  168.  Perseus  took  refuge  in  the  island  of 
Samothrace,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  surren- 
dered with  his  children  to  the  praetor  Cn.  Octa- 
vius. When  brought  before  Aemilius,  he  is  said 
to  have  degraded  himself  by  the  roost  abject  sup- 
plications: but  he  was  treated  with  kindness  by 
the  Roman  general.  The  following  year  he  was 
carried  to  Italy,  where  he  was  compelled  to  adorn 
the  splendid  triumph  of  his  conqueror  (Nov.  30. 
167).  and  afterwards  cast  into  a dungeon,  from 
whence,  however,  the  intercession  of  Aemilius  pro- 
cured his  release,  and  he  was  permitted  to  end  his 
days  in  an  honourable  captivity  at  Alba.  He  sur- 
vived his  removal  thither  a few  years,  and  died, 
according  to  some  accounts,  by  voluntary  starva- 
tion, while  others — fortunately  with  less  proba- 
bility— represent  him  as  falling  a victim  to  the 
cruelty  of  his  guards,  who  deprived  him  of  sleep. 
Perseus  had  been  twice  married  ; the  name  of  his 
first  wife,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  killed  with  hi* 
own  hand  in  a fit  of  passion,  is  not  recorded  ; his 
second,  Laodice,  was  the  daughter  of  Seleucua  IV. 
Philopator.  He  left  two  children ; a son,  Alex- 
ander, and  a daughter,  both  apparently  by  his 
second  marriage,  as  they  were  mere  children  when 
carried  to  Rome.  Besides  these,  he  had  udopted 
his  younger  brother  Philip,  who  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  by  him  as  the  heir  to  his  throne, 
and  became  the  partner  of  his  captivity. 
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Persia.  [Persis.] 

Perslci  Uontos.  [Parsici  Montis.] 
Persians  Sinus,  Perslcum  Mare  (6  ntpautos 
k 6\*os,  d UtpaiKi)  ddAouroa,  and  other  forms : the 
Persian  Gulf),  is  the  name  given  by  the  later  geo- 
graphers to  the  great  gulf  of  the  Mare  Erythrneum 
(Indian  Ocean),  extending  in  a S.E.  direction  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Tigris,  between  the  N.E.  coast 
of  Arabia  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Susi&na,  Persis, 
and  Kamiania,  to  the  narrow  strait  formed  by  the 
long  tongue  of  land  which  projects  from  the  N. 
side  of  Oman  in  Arabia,  by  which  strait  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  more  open  gulf  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  called  Paragon  Sinus  (Gulf  of  Oman).  The 
earlier  Greek  writers  know  nothing  of  it.  Hero- 
dotus does  not  distinguish  it  from  the  Erythraean 
Sea.  The  voyage  of  Alexander's  admiral  Nearchua 
from  the  Indus  to  the  Tigris  made  it  better  k no wn, 
but  Btill  the  ancient  geographers  in  general  give 
very  inaccurate  statements  of  its  size  and  form. 

Per  sides  (TlspotUrff,  Jltpc-rjldSTjs),  a patrony- 
mic given  to  the  descendants  of  Perses. 

Persis,  and  very  rarely  Persia  (if  TUpcis,  and 
r}  n*p<ri/cfi,  sc.  yfj,  the  fern,  adjectives,  the  ma*c. 
being  II epaueds.  from  the  ethnic  noun  n« peris,  pi. 
lUpaou,  fern.  II 4pcn,  Latin  Persa  and  Perses, 
pi.  Persae:  in  modern  Persian  and  Arabic,  Fare 
or  Farsistan , i.  e.  elan,  land  of,  / cirs  = old  Persian 
pars,  horse  or  horseman:  Eng.  Persia),  originally 
a small  mountainous  district  of  W.  Asia,  lying  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  surrounded 
on  the  other  sides  by  mountains  and  deserts.  On 
the  N.W.  and  N.  it  was  separated  from  Susiana, 
Media,  and  Parthia,  by  the  little  river  Omaris  or 
Orosis,  and  by  M.  Parnell oathras ; and  on  the  E. 
from  Cat-mania  by  no  definite  boundaries  in  the 
Desert  The  only  level  part  of  the  country  was 
the  strip  of  sca-coast  called  Persis  Paralia : the 
rest  was  intersected  with  branches  of  M.  Pam- 
choathras,  the  valleys  between  which  were  watered 
by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  were  the 
Araxkk,  C vk us,  and  Mrous:  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  which  was  called  Koile  Persis,  stood 
the  capital  cities  Pasargada  and  Pekshpolis. 
The  country  has  a remarkable  variety  of  climate 
and  of  product*  ; the  N.  mountainous  regions  being 
comparatively  cold,  but  with  good  pastures,  esjie- 
cially  fur  camels  ; the  middle  slopes  having  a tem- 
perate climate  and  producing  abundance  of  fruit 
and  wine  ; and  the  S.  strip  of  coast  being  intensely 
hot,  and  sandy,  with  little  vegetation  except  the 
palm-tree.  The  inhabitants  were  a collection  of 
nomad  peoples  of  the  Indo-European  stock,  who 
called  themselveB  by  a name  which  is  given  in 
Greek  as  Artaei  ('Apraloi),  and  which,  like  the 
kindred  Median  name  of  Arii  (*A pioi),  signifies 
noble  or  honourable,  and  is  applied  especially  to  the 
true  worshippers  of  Ormuzd  and  followers  of  Zo- 
roaster : it  was  in  fnct  rather  a title  of  honour 
than  a proper  name ; the  true  collective  name  of 
the  people  seems  to  have  been  Parnca.  According 
to  Herodotus,  they  were  divided  into  3 classes  or 
castes:  1st,  the  nobles  or  warriors,  containing  the 
3 tribes  of  the  Pakargadak,  who  were  the  most 
noble,  and  to  whom  the  royal  family  of  the  Achae- 
inenidac  belonged,  the  Mnrnphii  and  the  Ma-pii 
2ndly,  the  agricultural  and  other  settled  tribes, 
namely,  the  Pnnthialaei,  Derusiaei,  and  Germanii 
3rdly,  the  tribes  which  remained  nomadic,  namely 
the  Daae,  Mardi,  Dropici,  and  Sagartii,  names  com- 
mon to  other  parts  of  W.  and  Central  Asia.  The 
N N 2 
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Persians  had  a close  ethnical  affinity  to  the  Medea, 
and  followed  the  same  customs  and  religion  [Magi; 
Zoroaster].  The  simple  and  warlike  habits, 
which  they  cultivated  in  their  native  mountains, 
preserved  them  from  the  corrupting  influences 
which  enervated  their  Median  brethren;  so  that 
from  being,  as  we  find  them  at  the  beginning  of 
their  recorded  history,  the  subject  member  of  the 
Medo-Persian  kingdom,  they  obtained  the  supre- 
macy under  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  great  Per- 
sian Empire,  B.C.  559.  Of  the  Persian  history 
before  this  date,  we  know  but  little ; the  native 
poetical  annalists  of  a later  period  are  perfectly 
untrustworthy : the  additional  light  lately  ob- 
tained from  the  Persian  inscriptions  is,  so  far  ns  it 
goes,  confirmatory  of  the  Greek  writers,  from  whom, 
and  from  some  small  portions  of  Scripture,  all  our 
knowledge  of  ancient  Persian  history  is  derived. 
According  to  these  accounts,  the  Persians  were 
first  subjected  by  the  Modes  under  Phraortes,  about 
B.  c.  688.  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Great 
Median  Empire ; but  they  continued  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  princes,  the  Achaomenidae.  An 
account  of  the  revolution,  by  which  the  supremacy 
was  transferred  to  the  Persians,  is  given  under 
Cyrus.  At  this  time  there  existed  in  W.  Asia 
two  other  great  kingdoms,  the  Lydian,  which  com- 
prised nearly  the  wnole  of  Asia  Minor,  W.  of  the 
river  Halys,  which  separated  it  from  the  Medo- 
Pcrsian  territories;  and  the  Babylonian,  which, 
besides  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  embraced 
Syria  and  Palestine.  By  the  successive  conquest 
of  these  kingdoms,  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  were 
extended  on  the  W.  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxinc,  the  Aegean,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
to  the  frontier  of  Egypt  Turning  his  arms  in  the 
opposite  direction,  he  subdued  Bactria,  and  effected 
some  conquests  beyond  the  Oxus,  but  fell  in  battle 
with  the  Masengetae.  [Cyrus.]  His  son  Cam- 
byses  added  Egypt  to  the  empire.  [Cambyses.] 
Upon  his  death  the  Magian  priesthood  made  an 
effort  to  restore  the  supremacy  to  the  Modes 
[Magi  ; Smkrdis],  which  was  defeated  by  the 
conspiracy  of  the  7 Persian  chieftains,  whose  success 
conferred  the  crown  upon  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes.  This  king  was  at  first  occupied  with 
crushing  rebellions  in  every  part  of  the  empire, 
and  with  the  two  expeditions  against  Scythia  and 
CyrenaYca,  of  which  the  former  entirely  foiled,  and 
the  latter  was  only  partially  successful.  He  con- 
quered Thrace ; and  on  the  E.  he  added  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  to  the  kingdom;  but  in  this  quarter 
the  power  of  Persia  seems  never  to  have  been 
much  more  than  nominal.  The  Persian  Empire 
had  now  reached  its  greatest  extent,  from  Thrace 
and  CyrenaTca  on  the  W.  to  the  Indns  on  the  E., 
and  from  tho  Euxinc,  the  Caucasus  (or  rather  a 
little  below  it),  the  Caspian,  and  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes  on  the  N.  to  Aethiopia,  Arabia,  and  the 
Erythraean  Sea  on  the  S.,  and  it  embraced,  in  Eu- 
rope, Thrace  and  some  of  the  Greek  cities  N.  of 
the  Euxine ; in  Africa,  Egypt  and  CyrenaTca ; in 
Asia,  on  the  W.,  Palestine,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  the 
several  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Atropatenc, 
Great  Media ; on  the  N.,  Hyrcania,  Margiana, 
Bactriana.  and  Sogdiana ; on  the  E.,  the  Pnropa- 
raisus,  Arachosia,and  India  (i.  e.  part  of  the  Punjab 
and  Scinde);  on  the  S.  Persis,  Carmania  and 
Gedrosia ; and  in  the  centre  of  the  E.  port,  Parthia, 
Aria,  and  Drangiana.  The  capital  cities  of  the 
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empire  were  Babylon,  Susa,  Ecbatana  in  Media, 
and,  though  these  were  seldom,  if  ever,  used  as 
residences,  Pasargada  and  Persepolis  in  Persis. 
(See  the  several  articles.)  Of  this  vast  empire 
Darius  undertook  the  organisation,  and  divided  it 
into  20  satrapies,  of  which  a full  account  is  given 
by  Herodotus.  For  the  other  details  of  his  reign, 
and  especially  the  commencement  of  the  wars  with 
Greece,  see  Darius.  Of  the  remaining  period  of 
the  ancient  Persian  history,  till  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  n sufficient  abstract  will  be  found  under 
the  names  of  the  several  kings,  a list  of  whom  is 
now  subjoined: — (1)  Cyrus,  b.  c.  559 — 529: 
(2)  Cambyses,  529 — 522:  (8)  Usurpation  of  the 
pseud o-Smbrd is,  7 months,  522 — 521  : (4)  Da- 
rius I.,  son  of  Hystaspes,  521 — 485  : (5)  Xerxes 
I.  485—465:  (6)  Usurpation  of  Artabanus, 
7 months,  465 — 464 : (7)  Artaxerxks  I.  Lon- 
gim anus,  464 — 425:  (8)  Xerxes  1 I.,  2 months: 
(9)  Sogdianus,  7 months.425 — 4*24  : (10)  Ochus, 
or  Darius  II.  Nothus,  424 — 405:  (11)  Artax- 
krxxs  II.  Mnemon,  405 — 359:  (12)  Ochus,  or 
Artaxbkxes  III.,  359 — 338:  (13)  Arses,  338 
— 336:  (14)  Darius  III.  Codomannus,  336 — 
331  [Alexander].  Here  the  ancient  history  of 
Persia  ends,  as  a kingdom ; but,  as  a people,  the 
Persians  proper,  under  the  influence  especially  of 
their  religion,  preserved  their  existence,  and  at 
length  regained  their  independence  on  the  downfall 
of  the  Parthian  Empire  [Sassanidab].  — In  read- 
ing the  Roman  poets  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  constantly  use  /Vrsae,  as  well  os  Afedi,  as  a 
general  term  for  the  peoples  E.  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  especially  for  the  Parthians. 

A.  Persius  Flaccus,  the  poet,  was  a Roman 
knight  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  born  at  Vola- 
terrae  in  Etruria  on  the  4th  of  December,  a.  d.  34. 
He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  in  his 
native  town,  remaining  there  until  the  age  of  1 2, 
and  then  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
grammar  under  the  celebrated  Remmius  Palaemon, 
and  rhetoric  under  Verginius  Flavius,  lie  was 
afterwards  the  pupil  of  Comutus  the  Stoic,  who  be- 
came the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  his  future 
life,  and  to  whom  he  attached  himself  so  closely 
that  he  never  quitted  his  side.  While  yet  a youth 
he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  Lucan,  with  Coesius 
Basstis  the  lyric  poet,  and  with  several  other  per- 
sons of  literary  eminence.  He  was  tenderly  be- 
loved by  the  high-minded  Poetus  Th rosea,  and 
seems  to  have  been  well  worthy  of  such  affection, 
for  he  is  described  as  a virtuous  and  pleasing  youth. 
He  died  of  a disease  of  the  stomach,  on  the  24  th 
of  November,  a.  d.  62,  before  he  had  completed  his 
28th  year.  The  extant  works  of  Persius,  who,  we 
are  told,  wrote  seldom  and  slowly,  consist  of  6 short 
satires,  extending  in  all  to  650  hexameter  lines, 
and  were  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  They  were 
slightly  corrected  after  his  death  by  Cornutus,  while 
Cacsius  Bassos  was  permitted,  at  his  own  earnest 
request,  to  be  the  editor.  In  boyhood  Persius  had 
written  some  other  poems,  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  advice  of  Cornutus.  Few  productions  have 
ever  enjoyed  more  popularity  than  the  Satires  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  Persius  owes  not  a little  of 
his  fame  to  a cause  which  naturally  might  have 
produced  an  effect  directly  the  reverse,  we  mean 
the  multitude  of  strange  terms,  proverbial  phrases, 
far-fetched  metaphors,  and  abrupt  transitions  which 
every  where  embarrass  our  progress.  The  difficulty 
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experienced  in  removing  the*e  impediments  neces- 
sarily impresses  both  the  words  and  the  ideas  upon 
every  one  who  has  carefully  studied  his  pages,  and 
hence  no  author  clings  more  closely  to  our  memory. 
The  first  satire  is  superior  both  in  plan  and  exe- 
cution to  the  rest ; and  those  passages  in  the  5th, 
where  Persius  describes  the  process  by  which  his 
own  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  were  ex- 
panded, are  remarkable  for  their  grace  and  beauty. 
The  best  editions  are  by  John,  Lips.  1843,  and  by 
Heinrich,  Lips.  1844. 

Pertinax,  Kelvins,  Roman  emperor  from  Ja- 
nuary 1st  to  March  28th,  a.  d.  193,  was  of  humble 
origin,  and  rose  from  the  post  of  centurion  both  to 
the  highest  military  and  civil  commands  in  the 
reigns  of  M.  Aurelius  and  Coinmodus.  On  the 
murder  of  Commodus  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
192,  Pertinax,  who  was  then  66  years  of  age,  was 
reluctantly  persuaded  to  accept  the  empire.  He 
commenced  hi#  reign  by  introducing  extensive 
reforms  into  the  civil  and  military  administration 
of  the  empire ; but  the  troops,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed both  to  ease  and  license  under  Commodus, 
were  disgusted  with  the  discipline  which  he  at- 
tempted to  enforce  upon  them,  and  murdered  their 
new  sovereign  after  a reign  of  2 months  and  27 
days.  On  his  death  the  praetorian  troops  put  up 
the  empire  to  sale,  which  was  purchased  by  M. 
Didius  Salvius  Julianus.  [Sec  p.  219,  b.] 

P&rusla  (Perusinus:  Perugia),  an  ancient  city 
in  the  E.  part  of  Etruria  between  the  lake  Trasi- 
raenus  and  the  Tiber,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  confederacy.  It  was  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by 
art.  In  conjunction  with  the  other  cities  of  Etruria, 
it  long  resisted  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  at  a 
later  period  it  was  made  a Roman  colony.  It  is 
memorable  in  the  civil  wars  as  the  place  in  which 
L.  Antonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir  took 
refuge,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  Oc- 
tavianus  in  tho  field,  and  where  he  was  kept  closely 
blockaded  by  Octavianus  for  some  months,  from 
the  end  of  B-  c.  41  to  the  spring  of  40.  Famine 
compelled  it  to  surrender  ; but  one  of  its  citizens 
having  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  the  flames  spread, 
and  the  whole  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
war  between  L.  Antonius  and  Octavianus  is  known 
from  the  long  siege  of  this  town  by  the  name  of 
the  Bellum  Perusinum.  It  was  rebuilt  and  colo- 
nised anew  by  Augustus,  from  whom  it  received 
the  surname  of  Augusta.  In  the  later  time  of  the 
empire  it  was  the  most  important  city  in  all  Etruria, 
and  long  resisted  the  Goths.  Part  of  the  walls 
and  some  of  the  gates  of  Pcrusia  still  remain.  The 
best  preserved  of  the  gates  is  now  called  Arvo 
<f  Augusta,  from  the  inscription  Avgvsta  Pbr- 
vvbi a over  the  arch : the  whole  structure  is  at 
least  60  or  70  feet  high.  Several  interesting  tombs 
with  valuable  remains  of  Etruscan  art  have  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

Pescennlus  Niger.  [Nigxr.] 

Pesslnu.8  or  P$sInfU  (II eaaivovs,  TUatuovs: 
TUtrffivovrrios,  fem.  n«<raiyovyrls  : Bala-// tsar 
Itu.),  a city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  S.W.  comer  of 
Galatia,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Dindymus  or  Agdis- 
tis,  was  celebrated  as  a chief  sent  of  the  worship  of 
Cybele,  under  the  surname  of  Agdistis,  whose 
temple,  crowded  with  riches,  stood  on  a hill  out- 
side the  city.  In  this  temple  was  a wooden  (Livy 
Bays  stone ) image  of  the  goddess,  which  was  re- 
moved to  Rome,  to  satisfy  an  oracle  in  the  Sibyl- 
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line  books.  Under  Constantine  the  city  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Galatia  Salutaris,  but 
it  gradually  declined  until  the  6th  century,  after 
which  it  is  no  more  mentioned. 

Pet&lla  or  Pet&llae  ( Petalius ),  an  uninhadited 
and  rocky  island  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Euboea  at 
the  entrance  into  the  Euripus. 

Petella  orPetilla  (nsrijAlo:  Petellnus:  Stron- 
470/1),  an  ancient  Greek  town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Bruttium,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Phi- 
loctetcs.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  402.)  It  was  situated 
N.  of  Croton,  to  whose  territory  it  originally  be- 
longed, but  it  was  afterwards  conquered  by  tho 
Luconians.  It  remained  faithful  to  the  Romans, 
when  the  other  cities  of  Bruttium  revolted  to 
Hannibal,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a long  and 
desperate  resistance  that  it  was  taken  by  one  of 
Hannibal's  generals.  It  was  repeoplcd  by  Han- 
nibal with  Bruttians;  but  the  Romans  subsequently 
collected  the  remains  of  the  former  population,  and 
put  them  again  in  possession  of  the  town. 

Peteon  (II«r«6r:  n*Ttd?vtos),  a small  town  in 
Boeotia,  of  uncertain  site,  dependent  upon  Hali- 
artus,  according  to  some,  and  upon  Thebes,  ac- 
cording to  others. 

PeteOB  (n«T€»r),  son  of  Orncus,  and  father  of 
Menestheus,  was  expelled  from  Athens  by  Aegeus, 
and  went  to  Phocis.  where  he  founded  Stiris. 

Pgtillus  or  Pe tilll us.  L CapitoIInus.  [Capi- 
tolinus.]— 2.  Cercalis.  [Ckrealis.]— 3.  Spu- 
rinus.  (Spu  rinds.] 

Petoslris  (Utroaipn),  on  Egyptian  priest  and 
astrologer,  generally  named  along  with  Nechepsos, 
an  Egyptian  king.  The  two  are  said  to  be  the 
founders  of  astrology.  Some  works  on  astrology 
were  extant  under  his  name.  Like  our  own  Lilly, 
Petosiris  became  the  common  name  for  an  astro- 
loger. (Juv.  vi.  580.) 

Petovio  or  Poetovio  ( Pdiau ),  a town  in  Pan- 
nonia  Superior,  on  the  frontiers  of  Noricum,and  on 
the  Dravus  (Drape),  was  a Roman  colony  with  tho 
surname  U/jna,  having  been  probably  enlarged  and 
mode  a colony  by  Trajan  or  Hadrian.  It  was  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  Pannonin,  bad  an  imperial 
palace,  and  was  the  head-quarters  of  a Roman 
legion.  The  ancient  town  was  probably  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Drave,  opposite  the  modem 
Pettau,  os  it  is  only  on  the  former  spot  that  in- 
scriptions, coins,  and  other  antiquities  have  been 
found. 

Petra  (g  rierpa : Tlerptuos,  Pctraeus,  later  Pe- 
trensis),  the  name  of  several  cities  built  on  rocks, 
or  in  rocky  places.— 1.  A small  place  in  the  Co- 
riuthian  territory,  probably  on  the  coast,  near  the 
borders  of  Argolis  — 2.  A place  in  Elis,  not  far 
from  the  city  of  Elis,  of  which  some  suppose  it 
to  have  been  the  Acropolis.  The  sepulchral  mo- 
nument of  the  philosopher  Pyrrho  was  shown  here. 
— 3.  ( Casa  della  Pietra ),  also  called  Petraea  and 
Petrine  (the  people  nsrpiKoiand  Petrini),  an  in- 
land town  of  Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Agrigentum 
to  Panormus.  —4.  A town  on  the  coast  of  Illyri- 
cum,  with  a had  harbour.  — 5.  A city  of  Pieria  in 
Macedonia.  — 6.  A fortress  of  the  Maedi,  in 
Thrace.  — 7.  (PI.  neut.),  a place  in  Dacia,  on  one 
of  the  3 great  roods  which  crossed  the  Danube.  — 
8.  In  Pontus,  a fortress  built  by  Justinian,  on  a 
precipice  on  the  sea-coast,  between  the  rivers  Ba- 
thys  and  Acinosis.  — 9.  In  Sogdiana,  near  the 
Oxus  (Q.  Curt  tii.  II).  — 10.  By  far  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  places  of  this  name  was  Petra 
N N 3 
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or  Petrae  ( Wady-Muta)^  in  Arabia  Petraea,  the  ca- 
pital, first  of  the  Idumaeana,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Nabathaeans.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  which 
is  called  Selah  (which  means,  like  wrrpa,  a rock) 
and  .Toktheel,  in  the  0.  T.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of 
the  mountains  of  Seir,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hor,  just 
half-way  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  head  of 
the  Aelanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  a valley,  or 
rather  ravine,  surrounded  by  almost  inaccessible 
precipices,  which  is  entered  % a narrow  gorge  on 
ihe  E„  the  rocky  walls  of  which  approach  so 
closely  as  sometimes  hardly  to  permit  2 horsemen  to 
ride  abreast.  On  the  hanks  of  the  river  which  runs 
through  this  ravine  stood  the  city  itself,  a mile  in 
length,  and  half-a-tnile  in  breadth  between  the 
sides  of  the  valley,  and  some  fine  ruins  of  its  public 
buildings  still  remain.  But  this  is  not  all : the 
rocks  which  surround,  not  only  the  main  valley, 
but  all  its  lateral  ravines,  are  completely  honey- 
combed with  excavations,  some  of  which  were 
tombs,  some  temples,  and  some  private  houses,  at 
the  entrances  to  which  the  surface  of  the  rock  is 
sculptured  into  magnificent  architectural  facades, 
and  other  figures,  whose  details  are  often  so 
well  preserved  as  to  appear  but  just  chiselled, 
while  the  effect  is  wonderfully  heightened  by 
the  brilliant  variegated  colours  of  the  rock,  where 
red,  purple,  yellow,  sky-blue,  black,  and  white,  are 
seen  in  distinct  layers.  These  ruins  are  chiefly  of 
the  Roman  period,  when  Petra  had  become  an  im- 
portant city  as  a centre  of  the  caravan  traffic  of  the 
Xabathacans.  At  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  Strabo 
learnt  from  a friend  who  bnd  resided  there,  it  con- 
tained many  Romans  and  other  foreigners,  and  was 
governed  by  a native  prince.  It  had  maintained 
its  independence  against  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria, 
and  retained  it  under  the  Romans,  till  the  time  of 
Trajan,  by  whom  it  was  taken.  It  was  the  chief 
city  of  the  whole  conntry  of  Arabia  Petraea,  which 
probably  derived  its  name  from  Petra  ; and  under 
the  later  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of  Palaestina 
Tertia. 

M.  Petreius,  a man  of  great  military  experience, 
is  first  mentioned  in  d.  c.  62,  when  he  served  as 
legates  to  the  proconsul  C.  Antonins,  and  com- 
manded the  army  in  the  battle  in  which  Catiline 
perished.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party; 
and  in  55  he  was  sent  into  Spain  along  with  L. 
Afranius  as  legatns  of  Pompey,  to  whom  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  two  Spains  had  been  granted.  Soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  49, 
Caesar  defeated  Afranius  and  Petreius  in  Spain, 
wherenpon  the  latter  joined  Pompey  in  Greece. 
After  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  Pe- 
treius crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign  in  46,  which  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Pompeian 
army  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus.  Petreius  then  fled 
with  Juba,  and  despairing  of  snfety  they  fell  by 
each  other's  hands. 

Petrinus  ( Rocca  di  monti  Ragoni\  a mountain 
near  Sinuessa  on  the  confines  of  Latiura  and  Cam- 
pania, on  which  good  wine  was  grown. 

Petrdcdrii,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  in 
the  modern  Perigord . Their  country  contained 
iron-mines,  and  their  chief  town  was  Vesunna 
( Pcritjueur). 

Petronlus,  C.,  orT.,  an  accomplished  voluptuary 
at  the  court  of  Nero.  He  was  one  of  the  chosen 
companions  of  Nero,  and  was  regarded  ns  director- 
in-chief  of  the  imperial  pleasures,  the  judge  whose 
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decision  upon  the  merits  of  any  proposed  scheme 
of  enjoyment  was  held  as  final  {Elnjantiae  arbiter). 
The  influence  thus  acquired  excited  the  jealous 
suspicions  of  Tigcllinus:  he  was  accused  of  treason ; 
and  believing  that  destruction  was  inevitable,  he 
resolved  to  die  as  he  had  lived,  and  to  excite  ad- 
miration by  the  frivolous  eccentricity  of  his  end. 
Having  caused  his  veins  to  he  opened,  he  from 
time  to  time  arrested  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  ap- 
plication of  bandages.  During  the  intervals  he 
conversed  with  his  friends,  and  even  showed  him- 
self in  the  public  streets  of  Cumae,  where  these 
events  took  place ; so  that  at  last,  when  he  sunk 
from  exhaustion,  his  death  (a.  d.  66),  although 
compulsory,  appeared  to  he  the  result  of  natural 
and  gradual  decay.  He  is  said  to  have  despatched 
in  his  last  moments  a sealed  document  to  the 
prince,  taunting  him  with  bis  brutal  excesses. — A 
work  has  come  down  to  us  bearing  the  title  Pc- 
tronii  A rbitri  Satyricon , which,  as  ft  now  exists,  is 
composed  of  n series  of  fragments,  chiefly  in  prose, 
but  interspersed  with  numerous  pieces  of  poetry. 
It  is  a sort  of  comic  romance,  in  which  the  adven- 
tures of  a certain  Encolpius  and  his  companions 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  chiefly  in  Naples  or  its  environs, 
ore  made  a vehicle  for  exposing  the  false  taste  and 
vices  of  the  age.  Unfortunately  the  vices  of  the 
personages  introduced  are  depicted  with  such  fi- 
delity that  we  are  perpetually  disgusted  by  the 
obscenity  of  the  descriptions.  The  longest  section 
is  generally  known  as  the  Supper  of  Trimalcfrio , 
presenting  ns  with  a detailed  account  of  a fantastic 
banquet,  such  os  the  gourmands  of  the  empire  were 
wont  to  exhibit  on  their  tables.  Next  in  interest 
is  the  well-known  tale  of  the  Ephesian  Matron. — 
A great  number  of  conflicting  opinions  have  been 
formed  by  scholars  with  regard  to  the  author  of 
the  Satyricon.  Many  suppose  that  he  is  the  same 
person  os  the  C.  or  T.  Pctronius  mentioned  above; 
and  though  there  are  no  proofs  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis,  yet  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  work  belongs  to  the  first  century,  or,  nt  all 
events,  is  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
The  best  edition  is  by  P.  Burmannus,  4to.  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.  1709,  and  again  Amst.  1743. 

Peucfi  (JDiboj:  Piczina)*  an  island  in  Moosia 
Inferior  formed  by  the  2 southern  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  of  which  the  most  southemly  was  also 
called  Pence,  but  more  commonly  the  Sacred  Mouth. 
This  island  is  of  a triangular  form,  and  is  said  by 
the  ancients  to  be  as  large  as  Rhodes.  It  was  in- 
habited by  the  Peuclni,  who  were  a tribe  of  the 
Bastarnae,  and  took  their  name  from  the  island. 

PeucSla.  Peucelaotis  (, n<t/«*Aa,  n<t/Kt\awnr ; 
Pckhdi  or  Pakholi)%  a city  and  district  in  the  N.W. 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  between  the  rivers  Indus 
and  Suastus. 

Peucestas  (nevreforar),  a Macedonian,  and  a 
distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
had  the  chief  share  in  saving  the  life  of  Alexander 
in  the  assault  on  the  city  of  the  Malli  in  India, 
nnd  was  afterwards  appointed  by  the  king  to  the 
satrapy  of  Persia.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  c.  323)  ho  ob- 
tained the  renewal  of  his  government  of  Persia. 
He  fought  on  the  side  of  Eumenes  against  Anti- 
gonus  (317 — 316),  but  displayed  both  arrogance 
and  insubordii.ntion  in  these  campaigns.  Upon 
the  surrender  of  Eumenes  by  the  Argyraspids, 
Peucestas  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who 
deprived  him  of  his  satrapy. 
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PencStf a.  [Apulia.] 

Peucini.  [Pkucb.] 

Phacium  (♦daiov:  ♦cutifvt : Ali/aka\  a moun- 
tain fortress  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Hcstioeotis 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneus,  N.E.  of  Liranaca. 

Phacussa  (Gatovo-tra  : Fecussa),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaaon  sea,  one  of  the  Sporadcs. 

Phaea  (♦oid),  the  name  of  the  sow  of  Crommyon 
in  Megaria,  which  ravaged  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Phaeaces  (♦afaxsr,  ♦of*)**!),  a fabulous  people 
immortalised  by  the  Odyssey,  who  inhabited  the 
island  Scholia  (Zx«p*a),  situated  at  the  extreme 
western  part  of  the  earth,  and  who  were  governed 
by  king  Alcinous.  [Alcinoub.]  They  are  de- 
scribed by  Homer  as  a people  fond  of  the  feast,  the 
lyre,  and  the  dance,  and  hence  their  name  passed 
into  a proverb  to  indicate  persona  of  luxurious  and 
sensual  habits.  Thus  a glutton  is  called  Phaea* 
by  Horace  (Ep.  L 15.  24). — The  ancients  identified 
the  Homeric  Scheria  with  Corcyra,  whence  the 
latter  is  called  by  the  poets  Phaeaciu  tell  us ; but 
there  is  no  sound  argument  in  favour  of  the  identity 
of  the  2 islands,  and  it  is  better  to  regard  Scheria 
as  altogether  fabulous. 

Phaeax  (♦<ua£),  an  Athenian  orator  and  states- 
man, and  a contemporary  of  Nieias  and  Alcibiadea. 
Some  critics  maintain  that  the  extant  speech  against 
Alcibiadea,  commonly  attributed  to  Andocides  was 
written  by  Phaeax. 

Phaedon  {4>cuW),  a Greek  philosopher,  wns  a 
native  of  Elis,  and  of  high  birth,  but  was  taken 
prisoner,  probably  about  u»  c.  400,  and  wns  brought 
to  Athens.  It  is  said  that  he  ran  away  from  his 
master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed  by  ono  of 
the  friends  of  the  latter.  Phaedon  was  present  at 
the  death  of  Socrates,  while  he  was  still  quito  a 
youth.  He  appears  to  have  lived  in  Athens  tome 
time  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  then  returned 
to  Elis,  where  he  became  the  founder  of  a school 
of  philosophy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Piistanua, 
after  whom  the  Elean  school  was  merged  in  the 
Eretrian.  The  dialogue  of  Plato,  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  bears  the  name 
of  Phaedon. 

Phaedra  (+cu'5pa),  daughter  of  Minos  by  Pnsi- 
phae  or  Crete,  and  the  wife  of  Theseus.  She  was 
the  stepmother  of  Hippolytus,  the  son  of  Theseus, 
with  whom  she  fell  in  love  ; but  haring  been  re- 
pulsed by  Hippolytus,  sho  accused  him  to  Theseus 
of  having  attempted  her  dishonour.  After  the 
death  of  Hippolytus,  his  innocence  became  known 
to  his  lather,  and  Phaedra  mode  away  with  herself. 
For  details  see  Hippolytus. 

Phaedri&des.  [Parnassus.] 

Phaedriaa  (<Pai5ptas),  a town  ia  the  S.  of  Ar- 
cadia, S.W.  of  Megalopolis,  15  stadia  from  the 
Meseenian  frontier. 

Phaedrus  (*aI5pov.)  1.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, and  the  president  of  the  Epicurean  school 
during  Cicero's  residence  in  Athena,  b.c.  80. 
He  died  in  70,  and  was  succeeded  by  Patron,  lie 
was  the  author  of  a work  on  the  gods  (nepidswe), 
of  which  an  interesting  fragment  was  discovered  at 
Herculaneum  in  1 806,  and  published,  by  Petersen, 
Hamb.  1833.  Cicero  was  largely  indebted  to  this 
work  for  the  materials  of  the  first  book  of  the  De 
Xatura  Deorum.—2.  Tho  Latin  Fabulist,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  but  what  is  collected  or  inferred 
from  his  fables.  He  was  originally  a slave,  and 
was  brought  from  Thrace  or  Macedonia  to  Rome, 
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where  he  learned  the  Latin  language.  As  the  title 
of  hit  work  is  Phaedri  Aug.  Liherti  Fabulae  Aeso- 
piae,  we  must  conclude  that  he  had  belonged  to 
Augustus,  who  manumitted  him.  Under  Tiberius 
he  appears  to  have  undergone  some  persecution 
from  Sejanus.  Tho  fables  extant  under  the  name 
of  Phaedrus  arc  97  in  number,  written  in  iambic 
verse,  and  distributed  into  5 books.  Most  of  the 
fables  are  transfusions  of  the  Aesopian  fables,  or 
those  which  pass  as  such,  into  Latin  verse.  The 
expression  is  generally  clear  and  concise,  and  the 
language,  with  some  few  exceptions,  as  pure  and 
correct  as  we  should  expect  from  a Roman  writer 
of  the  Augustan  age.  Dut  Phaedrus  has  not  es- 
caped censure,  when  he  has  deviated  from  his  Greek 
model,  and  much  of  the  censure  is  just.  The  best 
fables  are  those  in  which  he  has  kept  the  closest  to 
his  original.  Many  of  the  fables,  however,  are  not 
Aesopian,  as  the  matter  clearly  shows,  for  they 
refer  to  historical  events  of  a much  later  period 
(v.  1,  8,  iii.  10);  and  Phaedrus  himself,  in  the 
prologue  to  the  5th  book,  intimates  that  he  had 
often  used  the  name  of  Aesop  only  to  recommend 
his  verses. — There  is  also  another  collection  of  32 
fables,  attributed  to  Aesop,  and  entitled  Epitome 
Fal/ularwHi  which  was  first  published  at  Naples, 
in  1800,  by  Cassitti.  Opinions  are  much  divided 
as  to  the  genuineness  of  this  collection.  The  pro- 
bability is.  that  the  Epitome  is  founded  on  genuine 
Roman  fables,  which,  m the  process  of  transcription 
during  many  centuries,  have  undergone  considerable 
changes.  — The  last  and  only  critical  edition  of 
Phaedrus  is  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1 831. 

PhaenarStl.  [Socrates.] 

Phaenlas.  [Phanlas.] 

Phaestus  (Qaiojis  : ^aiarios).  L A town  in 
the  S.  of  Crete  near  Gortyna,  20  stadia  from  the 
sea,  with  a port-town  Mntala  or  Mntalia,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Heraclid  Phaestus,  who 
came  from  Sicyon  to  Crete.  The  town  is  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  was  destroyed  at  an  early  period 
by  Gortyna.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Epiraenidea, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  celebrated  for  their  wit 
and  sarcasm.  — 2.  A town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
district  Thessaliotis. 

Phaethon  (♦atfW),  that  is,  w the  shining,” 
occurs  in  Homer  as  an  epithet  or  surname  of  Helios 
(the  Sun),  and  is  used  by  later  writers  us  a proper 
name  for  Helios  ; but  it  is  more  commonly  known 
as  the  name  of  a son  of  Helios  by  the  Oceanid 
Clymene,  the  wife  of  Merops.  The  genealogy  of 
Phaethon,  however,  is  not  the  same  in  all  writers, 
for  some  call  him  a son  of  Clyraenus,  the  son  of 
Helios,  by  Mcrope,  or  a son  of  Helios  by  Proto, 
or,  lastly,  a son  of  Helios  by  the  nymph  Rhode  or 
Rhodoa.  He  received  the  significant  name  of 
Phaethon  from  his  father,  and  was  afterwards 
presumptuous  and  ambitious  enough  to  request  his 
lather  to  allow  him  for  one  day  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  tho  sun  across  the  heavens.  Helios  was  induced 
by  the  entreaties  of  his  son  and  of  Clymene  to 
yield,  hut  the  youth  being  too  weak  to  check  the 
horses,  they  rushed  out  of  their  usual  track,  and 
came  so  near  the  earth,  as  almost  to  set  it  on 
fire.  Thereupon  Zeus  killed  him  with  a Hash  of 
lightning,  and  hurled  him  down  into  the  river 
Eridanus.  His  sisters,  the  Ualiadae  or  P/uidkon- 
tiade*,  who  had  yoked  the  horses  to  the  chariot, 
were  metamorphosed  into  poplars,  and  their  tears 
into  amber.  [ 1 1 XL  I a da  k.  j 

Phaethontiades.  [Hxlladae.] 
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Phaethtlsa.  [Hbliadab.] 

PhagTes  (♦foyprjs  : Orfan  or  Orfana ),  an  ancient 
and  fortified  town  of  the  Pierian*  in  Macedonia  at 
the  foot  of  Ml  Pangaeon. 

Philaecu*  (♦dAanror).  L Son  of  Onomarchus, 
succeeded  his  uncle  P hay  Hus  as  leader  of  the 
Phocians  in  the  Sacred  War,  a c.  351.  In  order 
to  secure  his  own  safety,  he  concluded  a treaty 
with  Philip,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to  withdraw 
into  the  Peloponnesus  with  a body  of  8000  merce- 
naries, leaving  the  unhappy  Phocians  to  their  late, 
346.  Phalaecus  now  assumed  the  part  of  a mere 
leader  of  mercenary  troops,  in  which  character  we 
find  him  engaging  in  various  enterprises.  He  was 
slain  at  the  siege  of  Cydonia  in  Crete.  — 2.  A 
lyric  and  epigrammatic  poet,  from  whom  the  metre 
called  Pkalaeekm  took  its  name.  Five  of  his  epi- 
grams are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His 
date  is  uncertain  ; but  he  was  probably  one  of  the 
principal  Alexandrian  poets. 

Ph&laesl&e  (*aAaurfru),  a town  in  Arcadia,  S. 
of  Megalopolis  on  the  road  to  Sparta,  20  stadia 
from  the  Laconian  frontier. 

Phalanna  (♦dAcu'wx : toLKavvalot : Karadjoli). 
a town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  the  Thessalian  district 
of  Hestiaeotis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus,  not 
far  from  Tempe. 

PhfUanthns  (4»aAa^os).  son  of  Aracus,  was 
one  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Partheniae,  or  the  off- 
spring of  some  marriages  of  disparagement,  which 
the  necessity  of  the  first  Mcssenian  war  had  in- 
duced the  Spartans  to  permit.  (See  Did.  of  Antiq. 
art  Partheniae. ) As  the  Partheniae  were  looked 
down  upon  by  their  fellow-citizens,  they  formed  a 
conspiracy  under  Phalanthus,  against  the  govern- 
ment. Their  design  having  been  detected,  they 
went  to  Italy  under  the  guidance  of  Phalanthus, 
and  founded  the  city  of  Tarentum,  about  n.c.  708. 
Phalanthus  was  afterwards  driven  out  from  Ta- 
rentum by  a sedition,  and  ended  his  days  at  Brun- 
disium. 

Ph&l&ra  ( Ttt  <t>a\apa : <f>aAapfvj),  a town  in  the 
Thessalian  district  of  Phthiotis  on  the  Sinus  Ma- 
liacus,  served  as  the  harbour  of  Lamia. 

Phal&rii  (♦aAopu),  ruler  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  has  obtained  a proverbial  celebrity  as  a 
cruel  and  inhuman  tyrant ; but  wo  have  scarcely 
any  real  knowledge  of  his  life  and  history.  His 
reign  probably  commenced  about  b.  c.  570,  and  is 
said  to  have  lasted  16  years.  He  was  a native  of 
Agrigentum,  and  appears  to  have  been  raised  by 
his  fellow-citizens  to  some  high  office  in  the  state, 
of  which  he  afterwards  availed  himself  to  assume 
a despotic  authority.  He  was  engaged  in  frequent 
wars  with  his  neighbours,  nnd  extended  his  power 
and  dominion  on  all  sides,  though  more  frequently 
by  stratagem  than  open  force.  He  perished  by  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  popular  fun*,  in  which  it 
appears  that  Telemachus,  the  ancestor  of  Theron, 
must  have  borne  a conspicuous  part.  No  circum- 
stance connected  with  Phalaris  is  more  celebrated 
than  the  brazen  bull  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
burnt  alive  the  victims  of  his  cruelty,  and  of  which 
we  are  told  that  he  made  the  first  experiment  upon 
its  inventor  Perillus.  This  latter  story  has  much 
the  air  of  an  invention  of  later  times;  but  the  fame 
of  this  celebrated  engine  of  torture  was  inseparably 
associated  with  the  name  of  Phalaris  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Pindar.  (Pind.  Pyth.  i.  185.)  That  poet 
also  speaks  of  Phalaris  himself  in  terms  which 
clearly  prove  that  his  reputation  as  a barbarous 
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tyrant  was  then  already  fully  established,  and  all 
subsequent  writers,  until  a very  late  period,  allude 
to  him  in  terms  of  similar  import.  But  in  the  later 
ages  of  Greek  literature,  there  appears  to  have 
existed  or  arisen  a totally  different  tradition  con- 
cerning Phalaris,  which  represented  him  as  a man 
of  a naturally  mild  and  humane  disposition,  and 
only  forced  into  acts  of  severity  or  occasional  cruelty, 
by  the  pressure  of  circumstances  and  the  machina- 
tions of  his  enemies.  Still  more  strange  is  it  that 
he  appears  nt  the  same  time  as  an  admirer  of  lite- 
rature and  philosophy,  and  the  patron  of  men  of 
letters.  Such  is  the  aspect  under  which  his  cha- 
racter is  presented  to  us  in  2 declamations  commonly 
ascribed  to  Lucian,  and  still  more  strikingly  in  the 
well-known  epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Pha- 
laris himselt  These  epistles  are  now  remembered 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  literary  controversy  to 
which  they  gave  rise,  and  the  masterly  dissertation 
in  w’hich  Bentley  exposed  their  spuriousness.  They 
are  evidently  tiie  composition  of  some  sophist ; 
though  the  period  at  which  this  forgery  was  com- 
posed cannot  now  be  determined.  The  first  author 
who  refers  to  them  is  Stobaeus.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Schaefer,  Lips.  1823. 

Phalarlum  (♦oA dptov),  a fortress  named  after 
Phalaris  near  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a 
hill  40  stadia  E.  of  the  river  Himera. 

Phal&sarna  (to  ♦aAforofKa),  a town  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  Crete. 

Phalerum  (*<£atj pov:  ♦oAijpvus),  the  most  E.-ly 
of  the  harbours  of  Athens,  and  the  one  chiefly 
used  by  the  Athenians  before  the  time  of  the 
Persian  wars.  Phalerum  is  usually  described  as 
the  most  E.-ly  of  the  3 harbours  in  the  peninsula 
of  Piraeus;  but  this  appears  to  be  incorrect.  The 
names  of  the  3 harbours  in  the  peninsula  were 
Piraeus,  Zea,  and  Munychia ; while  Phalerum  lay 
S.E.  of  these  3,  nearer  the  city  at  I I agios  Georgia. 
After  the  establishment  by  Theraistocles  of  the  3 
harbours  in  the  peninsula  of  Piraeus,  Phalerum 
was  not  much  used ; but  it  was  connected  with  the 
city  by  means  of  a wall  called  the  Phalerian  Wall 
(4a\ripiKbv  rtlxos).  Paleron  or  Phalerus  was  also 
an  Attic  demut,  containing  temples  of  Zens,  Dc- 
metcr,  and  other  deities. 

Phal5rla  (*aAa'pia),  a fortified  town  of  Thessaly 
in  Hestiaeotis,  N.  of  Tricca  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus. 

Phauae  (♦fo'cu,  7}  Zavala  for  pa  : C.  Mastico ), 
the  S.  point  of  the  island  of  Chios,  celebrated  for 
its  temple  of  Apollo,  and  for  its  excellent  wine. 

Phan&goria  (Qavayoptia,  and  other  forms : Pha- 
nagori^  llu.,  near  7amai>,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Strati*  of  Kajfa),  a Greek  city,  founded  by  a co- 
lony of  Teians  under  Phanagoras,  on  the  Asiatic 
coast  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  It  became  the 
great  emporium  for  all  the  traffic  between  the  coasts 
of  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  countries  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  Caucasus,  and  was  chosen  by  the  kings 
of  Bosporus  os  their  capital  in  Asia.  It  had  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Apaturos,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood was  rich  in  olive  yards.  In  the  6th  century 
of  our  era,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  surrounding 
barbarians. 

Phanaroea  (Qavdpoia),  a great  plain  of  Pontus 
in  Asia  Minor,  enclosed  by  the  mountain  chains  of 
Paryadrcs  on  the  IL,  and  Lithrus  and  Ophlimus  on 
the  W.,  was  the  most  fertile  part  of  Pontus. 

Phanlaa  or  Phaenlaa  (4 >aylas.  feuriat),  of 
Eresos  in  Lesbos,  a distinguished  Peripatetic  phi- 
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losopher,  the  immediate  disciple  of  Aristotle,  and 
the  contemporary,  fellow-citizen,  and  friend  of 
Theophrastus.  He  flourished  about  a.  c.  336. 
Phanias  does  not  seem  to  have  founded  a distinct 
school  of  his  own,  but  he  was  a most  diligent 
writer  upon  every  department  of  philosophy,  ns  it 
Mas  studied  hy  the  Peripatetics,  especially  logic, 
physics,  history,  and  literature.  His  works,  all  of 
which  are  lost,  are  frequently  quoted  by  later 
writers.  One  of  his  works  most  frequently  cited 
was  a sort  of  chronicle  of  his  native  city,  bearing 
the  title  of  Upmdvttt  ’EpfVioi. 

Phanfccles  (♦as'OKAfij),  one  of  the  best  of  the 
later  Greek  elegiac  poets,  probably  lived  in  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.  He  seems 
only  to  have  written  one  poem,  which  was  entitled 
"Eporrss  ff  KaA ot.  The  work  was  upon  jpaederasteia; 
bnt  the  subject  w-as  so  treated  as  to  exhibit  the 
retribution  which  fell  upon  those  who  addicted 
themselves  to  the  practice.  We  still  possess  a 
considerable  fragment  from  the  opening  of  the 
poem,  which  describes  the  love  of  Orpheus  for 
Calais,  and  the  vengeance  taken  upon  him  by  the 
Thracian  women.  The  fragments  of  Phanocles  are 
edited  by  Bach,  Philetae , Hermesianactis , aique 
Pkanocli s Reliquiae ; and  by  Schneidewin,  Delectus 
Poes.  Graec.  p.  158. 

Phanodemus  (♦oi'dSijfioj),  the  author  of  one  of 
those  works  on  the  legends  and  antiquities  of 
Attica,  known  under  the  name  of  Atthides.  His 
age  and  birthplace  ore  uncertain,  but  we  know 
that  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  be  is 
cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 

Plianote  ( Gardhiki ),  a fortified  town  of  Epirus 
in  Chaonia  near  the  Illyrian  frontier. 

Phantaaia  (+orra<ria),  one  of  those  numerous 
mythical  personages,  to  whom  Homer  is  said  to 
have  been  indebted  for  his  poems.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  an  Egyptian,  the  daughter  of  Nicarchus, 
an  inhabitant  of  Memphis,  and  to  have  written  an 
account  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  wanderings  of 
U1  vises. 

Phion  (*<W),  a boatman  at  Mytilene,  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  an  ugly  old  man ; but  in 
consequence  of  his  carrying  Aphrodite  across  the 
sea  without  accepting  payment,  the  goddess  gave 
him  youth  and  beauty.  After  this  Sappho  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  him,  and  to  have  leapt 
from  the  Leucadion  rock,  when  he  slighted  her; 
but  this  well-known  story  vanishes  at  the  first 
approach  of  criticism.  [Sappho.] 

Pharae  (*apaf  or  Mipcu).  L (♦apauta  or  *a- 
P*vs),  an  ancient  town  in  the  W.  part  of  Achaea, 
and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on 
the  river  Pierus,  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  150 
from  Patrae.  It  w'as  one  of  the  states  which  took 
an  active  part  in  reviving  the  Achaean  League  in 
B.&281.  Augustus  included  it  in  the  territory 
of  Patrae. —2.  {*apalrijtt  Qapaidrri!,  tapdrys  : 
Kalamata ),  an  ancient  town  in  Messenia  mentioned 
by  Homer,  on  the  river  Nedon,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Laconia,  and  about  6 miles  from  the  sea.  In 
B.C.  180  Pharae  joined  the  Achaean  League  to- 
gether with  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Tburia  and 
Abia.  It  was  annexed  by  Augustus  to  Laconia. 
— 8.  Originally  Pharia  (♦dpis:  ♦aplrrjy,  ♦ag<- 
dnjj),  a town  in  Laconia  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  S.  of  Sparta. —4.  A town  in  Crete, 
founded  by  the  Messenian  Pharae. 

Pharbaethus  (Qdp6cu0ot:  Horbeyt9  Ru.),  the 
capital  of  the  Nomos  Pharbaethites  in  Lower 
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Egypt,  lay  S.  of  Tanit,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Pe- 
lusiac  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Pharc&d6n  (GapicaSwy),  a town  of  Thessaly,  in 
the  E.  part  of  Hestiaeotis. 

Phiris.  [Pharae,  No.  3.] 

Pharmacussae  (+apfuutowr<rai).  1.  T wo  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  Salamis,  in  the 
bay  of  Eleusis,  now  called  Kyradhes  or  Megali  and 
A Ukri  Kyra : on  one  of  them  was  shown  the  tomb 
of  Circe. — 2.  Pharmacusa  (4 >apuaKov<ra),  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  120  stadia  from 
Miletus,  where  king  Attalus  died,  and  where  Julius 
Caesar  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates,  when  a very 
young  man.  The  whole  adventure  is  related  by 
Plutarch  (Coes.  1,2). 

Ph&rn&b&zus  (*apvdga(oi),  son  of  Phamaces, 
succeeded  his  father  as  satrap  of  the  Persian  pro- 
vinces near  the  Hellespont  In  B.C.  411  and  the 
following  years,  he  rendered  active  assistance  to 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  war  against  the 
Athenians.  When  Dercyllidas,  and  subsequently 
Agesilaus,  passed  over  into  Asia,  to  protect  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  ngainst  the  Persian  power,  we  find 
Phamabazus  connecting  himself  with  Conon  to 
resist  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  374  Pharnabazus 
invaded  Egypt  in  conjunction  with  Iphicrates,  but 
the  expedition  failed,  chiefly  through  the  dilatory 
proceedings  and  the  excessive  caution  of  Phama- 
bazus.  The  character  of  Phamabazus  is  eminently 
distinguished  by  generosity  and  openness.  He 
has  been  charged,  it  is  true,  with  the  murder  of 
Alcibiades  ; but  the  latter  probably  fell  by  the 
hands  of  others.  [Alcibiadxk.] 

Pharn&ce*  (Qapvdx tjt).  1.  King  of  Pontns, 

was  the  son  of  Mithridates  IV.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne,  about  b.  c.  190.  He  carried 
on  war  for  some  years  with  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  and  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
but  was  obliged  to  conclude  with  them  a disad- 
vantageous peace  in  179.  The  year  of  his  death 
is  uncertain  ; it  is  placed  by  conjecture  in  156. 
— 2.  King  of  Pontus,  or  more  properly  of  the 
Bosporus,  M'as  the  son  of  Mithridates,  the  Great, 
whom  he  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  63. 
[Mithridatks  VI.]  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  Phamaces  hastened  to  make  his  submission 
to  Pompey,  who  granted  him  the  kingdom  of  the 
Bosporus  with  the  titles  of  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Roman  people.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  Phamaces  seized  the  opportunity  to 
reinstate  himself  in  his  father's  dominions,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Colchis  and 
the  lesser  Armenia.  He  defeated  Domitius  Cal- 
vinus,  the  lieutenant  of  Caesar  in  Asia,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  defeated  by  Caesar  himself  in 
a decisive  action  near  Zela  (47).  The  battle  was 
gained  with  such  case  by  Caesar,  that  he  informed 
the  senate  of  his  victory  by  the  words,  Tern,  vidi, 
vici.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Phamaces 
was  again  defeated  and  was  slain  by  Asander,  one 
of  his  generals,  who  hoped  to  obtain  iiis  master's 
kingdom.  [A&andkr.) 

Pharnacla  ( ♦opvaxfa : Kheresoun  or  Kerasun- 
da)%  a flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus  Polemonincus,  was  built  near  (some  think 
on)  the  site  of  Cerasus,  probably  by  Pharnaces,  the 
grandfather  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  peopled 
by  the  transference  to  it  of  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
tyora.  It  had  a large  commerce  and  extensive 
fisheries  ; and  in  its  neighbourhood  wrere  the  iron- 
mines  of  the  Chalybcs.  It  was  strongly  fortified. 
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and  was  used  by  Mithridates,  in  the  war  with 

Rome,  for  the  place  of  refuge  of  his  harem. 

Pharsalus  ($dp<ra\of,  Ion.  ♦dfxrrjAot:  <t>ap<rd- 
\ios  : Pharsa  or  /Vrsu/a),  a town  in  Thessaly  in 
the  district  Thcssaliotia,  not  far  from  the  frontiers 
of  Phthiotis,  W.  of  the  river  Enipeus,  and  on  the 
N.  slope  of  Ml  Northadus.  It  was  divided  into 
an  old  and  new  city,  and  contained  a strongly  for- 
tified acropolis.  In  its  neighbourhood,  N.E.  of  the 
town  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Enipeus  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Thetis,  called  Thetidium. 
Near  Pharsalus  was  fought  the  decisive  battle  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey,  b.  c.  48,  which  mado 
Caesar  master  of  the  Roman  world.  It  is  frequently 
called  the  battle  of  Pharsulia,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  territory  of  the  town. 

Pharos  (4»dpos).  1.  (Pharos  or  IiaudJtat-al- 

tin,  i.  e.  Fuf-yartlen),  a small  island  off  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  describes  it  as  a whole  day’s  sail  distant  from 
Aegyptus,  meaning  probably,  not  Egypt  itself,  but 
the  river  Nile.  When  Alexander  the  Great 
planned  the  city  of  Alexandria,  on  the  coast  oppo- 
site to  Pharos,  he  caused  the  island  to  be  united  to 
the  coast  by  a mole  7 stadia  in  length,  thus  form- 
ing the  2 harbours  of  the  city.  [Alexandria.] 
The  island  was  chiefly  famous  for  the  lofty  tower 
built  upon  it  by  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia,  fora 
light-house,  whence  the  name  of  pltaru*  was  applied 
to  all  similar  structures.  It  was  in  this  island  too 
that,  according  to  the  common  story,  the  70  trans- 
lators of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
hence  called  the  Scptuagint,  were  confined  till  their 
work  was  finished.  The  island  was  well  peopled, 
according  to  Julius  Caesar,  but  soon  afterwards 
Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  inhabited  only  by  n few 
fishermen.—* 2.  ( Lesina  or  //car),  an  island  of  the 
Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  E.  of  Issa, 
with  a Greek  city  of  the  same  name  ( Civtia  Pec- 
c/nd,  Ru.),  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Romans  under  Acmilius  Paulus,  but  protiably 
rebuilt,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the 
name  of  Pharia. 

Pharusli  (&apov<jioi)%  a people  in  the  interim: 
(prob.  nr.  the  W.  coast  ) of  N.  Africa,  who  carried 
on  a considerable  traffic  with  Mauritania. 

Phaaaelia  (*a arariKls  : prob.  Ain-*l-Fmail),  a 
city  of  Palestine,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  N.  of 
Jericho,  built  by  Herod  the  Great 

Phaselis  (♦amjA.fr,  ♦aarfAirus:  Tckrova,  Ru.), 
an  important  sen- port  town  of  Lycia,  near  the 
borders  of  Pamphylia,  stood  on  the  gulf  of  Pnm- 
phylia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Solyma,  in  a narrow  pass 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  It  was 
founded  by  Dorian  colonists,  and  from  its  position, 
and  its  command  of  3 fine  harbours,  it  soon  gained 
an  extensive  commerce.  It  did  not  belong  to  the 
Lycion  confederacy,  but  had  an  independent  go- 
vernment of  its  own.  It  became  afterwards  the 
head-quarters  of  the  pirates  who  infested  the  S. 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  therefore  destroyed 
by  P.  Servilius  Isauricus ; and  though  the  city 
was  restored,  it  never  recovered  its  importance. 
Phaselis  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  at  which 
the  light  quick  vessels  called  <pdenj\ot  were  first 
built,  and  the  figure  of  such  a ship  appears  on  its 
coins. 

Phisis  (♦ao-ii).  1 . (Fax  or  /front),  a renowned 
river  of  the  ancient  world,  rose  in  the  Moschici  M. 
(or  according  to  others  in  the  Caucasus,  where,  in 
fact, it*  chief  tributaries  rise),  and  flowed  W.-ward 
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through  the  plain  of  Colchis  into  the  E.  end  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea ),  after  receiving  several 
affluents,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  Glaucus  and 
the  Rion : the  name  of  the  latter  was  sometimes 
transferred,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  main  river.  It 
was  navigable  about  38  miles  above  its  mouth  for 
large  vessels,  and  for  small  ones  further  up,  as  far 
as  Sara  pan  a (Sharapan),  whence  goods  were  con- 
veyed in  4 days  across  the  Moschici  M.  to  the 
river  Cyrus,  and  so  to  the  Caspian.  It  was 
spanned  by  120  bridges,  and  hod  many  towns 
upon  its  banks.  Its  waters  were  celebrated  for 
their  purity  and  for  various  other  supposed  qualities, 
some  of  a very  marvellous  nature  ; but  it  was  most 
famous  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition.  [Argonaut as.]  Some  of  the 
early  geographers  mado  it  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia ; it  was  afterwards  the  N.E.  limit 
of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and,  under  the  Romans, 
it  was  regarded  os  the  N.  frontier  of  their  empire 
in  W.  Asia.  Another  notable  circumstance  con- 
nected with  it,  is  that  it  has  given  name  to  the 
plicasani  (phaiianus,  <paffiav6s,  tpaaiaviKbs  6pv u), 
which  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Greece 
from  its  banks,  where  the  bird  is  still  found  in 
great  numbers.  — When  the  geography  of  these 
regions  was  comparatively  unknown,  it  was  natural 
that  thero  should  be  a doubt  as  to  the  identification 
of  certain  celebrated  names  ; and  thus  the  name 
Phasis,  like  Araxes,  is  applied  to  different  rivers. 
The  most  important  of  these  variations  is  Xeno- 
phon’s application  of  the  name  Phasis  to  the  river 
Araxes  in  Armenia.  (Anal.  iv.  6.)  — 2.  Near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  its  S.  side,  was  a town  of 
the  same  name,  founded  nnd  fortified  by  the  Mile- 
sians as  an  emporium  for  their  commerce,  and  used 
under  the  Kings  of  Pontus,  and  under  the  Romans, 
as  a frontier  fort,  and  now  a Russian  fortified  sta- 
tion, under  the  name  of  Pali.  Some  identify  it 
with  Sebastopolia,  but  most  likely  incorrectly.— 3. 
There  was  a river  of  the  same  name  in  the  island 
of  Taprobanc  (Ceylon). 

Phavorinus.  [Favorinur.] 

Phayllus  (♦aoAAos).  L A celebrated  athlete 
of  Crotona,  who  had  thrice  gained  the  victory  at 
the  Pythian  games.  He  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  ilc.  480,  in  a ship  fitted  out  at  his  own 
expense.  — 2.  A Phocian,  brother  of  Onomarchns, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  general  of  the  Phocians  in 
the  Sacred  War,  352.  He  died  in  the  following 
year  after  a long  and  painful  illness.  Phayllus 
made  use  of  the  sacred  treasures  of  Delphi  with  a 
far  more  lavish  hand  than  either  of  his  brothers, 
and  he  is  accused  of  bestowing  the  consecrated 
ornaments  upon  his  wife  and  mistresses. 

Phazania  (Frzzan),  a district  of  Libya  Interior. 
[Garamantb&J 

Phazeiuon  (4 •a{rjpd>r : prob.  Marsiican),  a city 
of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor,  N.W.  of  Amasia,  and 
the  capital  of  the  W.  district  of  Pontus,  called 
Phaxemonltis  (na^jUov»T»i),  which  lav  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Halys,  S.  of  Gazelonitis,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  warm  mineral  springs.  Poinpey 
changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  Neapolis,  and  the 
district  was  called  Neapolltis  ; hut  these  names 
seem  to  have  been  soon  dropt. 

Phea  (4»wa',  ♦«£,  «fr*af : 4»«uoj),  a town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Elis  and  Pisatis  with  a harbour  situated 
on  a promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
river  Iardanus.  In  front  of  the  harbour  was  a 
small  island  called  Phuas  ($<fas.) 
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Pheca  or  Pbecadum,  a fortress  in  Thessaly  in 
the  district  Ilestiaeotis. 

Phegeua  {4niyt  vs  j,  king  of  Psophis  in  Arcadia, 
father  of  Alphesiboea  or  Arsinoc,  of  Pronous  and 
Agenor,  or  of  Temenus  and  Axion.  He  purified 
Alcmacon  after  he  had  killed  his  mother,  and  gave 
him  his  daughter  Alphesiboea  in  marriage.  Alo- 
maeon  presented  Alphesiboea  with  tho  celebrated 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia  ; but  when  Alc- 
maeon afterwards  wished  to  obtain  them  again  for 
his  new  wife  Callirrhoe,  ho  was  murdered  by  the 
sons  of  Phegeua,  by  their  father’s  commnnd.  Pho- 
gcus  was  himself  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the 
sons  of  Alcmaeon-  For  details  see  Alcuabon. 

Phallus  (4»€AAos  or  ♦•AA 6s  : QeAAirTfs : Ru. 
near  &sore<),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia,  on  a moun- 
tain between  Xanthus  and  Antiphellus  ; the  latter 
haring  been  at  first  the  port  of  Phallus,  but  after- 
wards eclipsing  it. 

Phelldsa,  a small  island  near  Lesbos. 

Phemlus  (4*i ipws),  a celebrated  minstrel,  son  of 
Terpius,  who  entertained  with  his  song  the  suitors 
in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca. 

Phemonoe  (*tj fxovii)),  a mythical  Greek  poetess 
of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  mis  said  to  have  been 
the  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  his  first  priestess  at 
Delphi,  and  the  inventor  of  the  hexameter  verse. 
There  were  poems  which  went  under  the  name  of 
Phemonoe,  like  the  old  religious  poems  which  were 
ascribed  to  Orpheus,  Musaeus,  and  the  other  my- 
thological bards. 

Ph&n8uf  cos  or  fayeos : +«KedT7jr  : Foma ), 
a town  in  the  N.E.  of  Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Cyllene,  and  on  the  river  Aroanius.  Its  territory 
was  called  Phene&tis  (+«K«aris).  There  were 
extensive  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  waters 
of  which  were  partly  carried  off  by  a subterraneous 
emissary,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  Hercules.  The  town  was  of  great  antiquity. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  an  autochthon  Pheneus.  It  contained 
a strongly  fortified  acropolis  with  a temple  of 
Athena  Tritonia  ; and  in  the  town  itself  were  the 
tombs  of  Ipbicles  and  Myrtilus,  and  temples  of 
Hermes  and  Demeter. 

Pherae  (<Ptpai ; topoTos : Vulcstiuo ),  an  ancient 
town  of  Thessaly  in  the  S.E.  of  tho  Pelasgian 
plain,  W.  of  Alt.  Pelion,  S.  W.  of  the  lake  BoebCis, 
and  90  stadia  from  its  port-town  Pagasae  on  the 
Pagasae&n  gulf.  Pherac  is  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  residence  of  Admetus,  and  in  history  on 
account  of  its  tyrants  who  extended  their  power 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Of  these  the 
most  powerful  was  Jason,  who  was  made  Tagus  or 
generalissimo  of  Thessaly  about  il  c.  374.  Jason 
was  succeeded  in  370  by  his  2 brothers  Polydoms 
and  Polyphron.  The  former  was  soon  after  assas- 
sinated by  Polyphron.  The  latter  was  murdered 
in  his  turn  in  369  by  his  nephew  Alexander,  who 
was  notorious  for  his  cruelty,  and  who  was  put  to 
death  in  367  by  his  wife  Thebe  and  her  3 brothers. 
At  a later  period  we  read  that  Phene  was  sur- 
rounded by  a number  of  gardens  and  country 
houses. 

Pherae.  [Pharak.] 

PherccrStea  (&tp*Kpdrrii),  of  Athens,  one  of 
the  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  comic  poets  Cratinus,  Crates,  Kupolis, 
Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  being  somewhat  younger 
than  the  first  two,  and  somewhat  older  than  the 
others  He  gained  his  first  victory  B-c.  436,  and 
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he  imitated  the  style  of  Crates,  whose  actor  he  had 
been.  Crates  and  Pherecrates  very  much  modified 
the  coarse  satire  and  vituperation  of  which  this 
sort  of  poetry  had  previously  been  the  vehicle, 
and  constructed  their  comedies  on  the  basis  of  a 
regular  plot,  and  with  more  dramatic  action.  Phe- 
recrates did  not,  however,  abstain  altogether  from 
personal  satire,  for  wc  see  by  the  fragments  of  bis 
plays  that  he  attacked  Alcibiades,  the  tragic  poet 
Melanthius,  and  others.  He  invented  a new  metre, 
which  was  named,  after  him,  the  Pherecratean. 
The  system  of  the  verse  \%  L - 'L  y w i . 
which  may  be  best  explained  a*  a choriambus,  with 
a spondee  for  its  base,  and  a long  syllable  for  its 
termination.  The  metre  is  very  frequent  in  the 
choruses  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and  in  Horace, 
as,  for  example  — Grata  Pyrrho  mb  antra.  The 
extant  titles  of  the  plays  of  Pherecrates  are  1 8. 

Phereoydes  1.  Of  Syros,  an  island 

in  the  Aegean,  an  early  Greek  philosopher  or  rather 
theologian.  He  flourished  about  a c.  544.  He  is 
said  to  have  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the 
secret  books  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  to  have  tra- 
velled in  Egypt.  Almost  all  the  ancient  writers 
who  speak  of  nim  state  that  he  was  the  teacher  of 
Pythagoras.  According  to  a common  tradition  he 
died  of  the  lousy  disease  or  Morbus  Pediculous  ; 
though  others  give  different  accounts  of  his  death. 
The  most  important  subject  which  he  is  said  to 
have  taught  wns  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsy- 
chosis, or,  as  it  is  put  by  other  writers,  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  gave  an  ac- 
count of  his  views  in  a work,  which  was  extant  in 
the  Alexandrian  period.  It  was  written  in  prose, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ 
in  the  explanation  of  philosophical  questions.— 
2.  Of  Athens,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
early  Greek  logographen.  He  lived  in  the  former 
half  of  the  5th  century  b.  c.,  and  was  a contempo- 
rary of  Hellanicus  and  Herodotus.  His  principal 
work  was  a mythological  history  in  10  books.  It  be- 
gnn  with  a theogony,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  an 
account  of  the  heroic  age  and  of  the  great  families 
of  thnt  time.  His  fragments  have  been  collected 
by  Sturtx,  Pkerteydis  Frmpnmta%  Lips.  1824,  2nd 
ed. ; and  by  C.  and  T.  Mliller  in  Fragment  a Hi*- 
loricmn  Graecorum , vol.  i. 

Pheres  («Npiyj).  1.  Son  of  Crethens  and  Tyro, 
and  brother  of  Aeson  and  Amythaon ; ho  was 
married  to  Periclyroene,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Admetus.  Lycurgus,  Idomene,  and  Pe- 
riapis.  He  was  believed  to  hare  founded  the  town 
of  Pherae  in  Thessaly.— 2.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea. 

Phereti&des  («Np7rria5T?v),  i.  e.  a son  of  Pheres, 
is  especially  used  as  the  name  of  Admetus. 

Pheretima  (♦sperfpa),  wife  of  Rattus  III.,  and 
mother  of  Arcesilaus  III.,  successive  kings  of  Cy- 
rene.  After  the  murder  of  her  son  by  the  Bar- 
caeans  [Battiadak,  No.  6],  Pheretima  fled  into 
Egypt  to  Aryan  dea,  the  viceroy  of  Darius  Hvstas* 
pis,  and  representing  that  the  death  of  Arcesilaus 
had  been  the  consequence  of  his  submission  to  the 
Persians,  she  induced  him  to  avenge  it.  On  the 
capture  of  Barca  by  the  Persian  army,  she  caused 
those  who  had  the  principal  share  in  her  son's 
murder  to  be  impaled,  and  ordered  the  breasts  of 
their  wives  to  be  cut  off.  Pheretima  then  returned 
to  Egypt,  where  she  soon  after  died  of  a painful 
} and  loathsome  disease. 

Pheron  or  Pheros  (*t>*/>«y,  ♦fptSr),  king  of 
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Egypt,  and  son  of  Sesostris.  He  was  visited  with 
blindness,  an  hereditary  complaint,  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  preserved  in  Herodotus,  it 
was  a punishment  for  his  presumptuous  impiety  in 
throwing  a spear  into  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
it  had  overflowed  the  fields.  By  attending  to  the 
directions  of  an  oracle  be  was  cured ; and  he  dedi- 
cated an  obelisk  at  Heliopolis  in  gratitude  for  his 
recovery.  Pliny  tells  us  that  this  obelisk,  together 
with  nnother  Also  made  by  him  but  broken  in  its 
removal,  was  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  the  Circus  of 
Caligula  and  Nero  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  hill. 
Pliny  calls  the  Pheron  of  Herodotus  Nuncoreus, 
or  Nencoreus,  a name  corrupted,  perhaps,  from 
Menophtheus.  Diodorus  gives  him  his  father's 
name,  Sesoosis.  Pheron  is  of  course  the  same  word 
as  Pharaoh. 

Phldlaa  (♦«»8far),  the  greatest  sculptor  and 
statuary  of  Greece.  Of  his  personal  history  we 
possess  but  few  details.  He  was  a native  of  Athens, 
and  the  son  of  Charmides,  and  was  born  about  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  b.  c.  490.  He 
began  to  work  as  a statuary  about  464,  and  one  of 
his  first  great  works  was  the  statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
mackus,  which  may  be  assigned  to  about  460.  This 
work  must  have  established  his  reputation  ; but  it 
was  surpassed  by  the  splendid  productions  of  his 
own  hand,  and  of  others  working  under  his  direc- 
tion, during  the  administration  of  Pericles.  That 
statesman  not  only  chose  Phidias  to  execute  the 
principal  statues  which  were  to  be  set  up,  but  gave 
him  the  oversight  of  all  the  w’orks  of  art  wl  flich 
were  to  be  erected.  Of  these  works  the  chief 
were  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  and,  above 
all,  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  called 
the  Parthenon , on  which,  as  the  central  point  of 
the  Athenian  polity  and  religion,  the  highest  efforts 
of  the  best  of  artists  were  employed.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  sculptured  ornaments  of  this 
temple,  the  remains  of  which  form  the  glory  of  the 
British  Museum,  were  executed  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Phidias  ; but  the  colossal 
statue  of  the  divinity  made  of  ivory  and  gold, 
which  was  enclosed  within  that  magnificent  shrine, 
w'as  the  work  of  the  artist's  own  hand.  The  statue 
was  dedicated  in  438.  Having  finished  his  great 
work  at  Athens,  he  went  to  Elis  and  Olympia, 
which  he  was  now  invited  to  adorn.  He  was 
there  engaged  for  about  4 or  5 years  from  437  to 
434  or  433,  during  which  time  he  finished  his 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  greatest  of  ail 
his  works.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  against  his  great  patron, 
Pericles,  which  was  then  at  its  height  The 
party  opposed  to  Pericles,  thinking  him  too  power- 
ful to  be  overthrown  by  a direct  attack,  aimed  at 
him  in  the  persons  of  his  most  cherished  friends, 
Phidias,  Anaxagoras,  and  Asp&sia.  [Pericles.] 
Phidias  was  first  accused  of  peculation,  but  this 
charge  was  at  once  refuted,  os,  by  the  advice  of 
Pericles,  the  gold  had  been  affixed  to  the  statue  of 
Athena,  in  such  a manner  that  it  could  be  removed 
and  the  weight  of  it  examined.  The  accusere  then 
charged  Phidias  with  impiety,  in  having  intro- 
duced into  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  shield 
of  the  goddess,  his  own  likeness  and  that  of  Pericles. 
On  this  latter  charge  Phidias  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  he  died  from  disease,  in  432. — Of 
the  numerous  works  executed  by  Phidias  for  the 
Athenians  the  most  celebrated  was  the  statue  of 
Athena  in  the  Parthenon,  to  which  reference  has 
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already  been  made.  This  statue  w'as  of  that  kind 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  chryselephantine, 
that  is,  the  statue  was  formed  of  plates  of  ivory 
laid  upon  a core  of  wood  or  stone,  for  the  flesh 
ports,  while  the  draper)'  and  other  ornaments  were 
of  solid  gold.  The  statue  stood  in  the  foremost 
and  larger  chamber  of  the  temple  (prodomut).  It 
represented  the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a 
tunic  reaching  to  the  ancles,  with  her  spear  in  her 
left  hand  and  an  image  of  Victory  4 cubits  bigh  in 
her  right : she  was  girded  with  the  aegis,  and  had 
a helmet  on  her  head,  and  her  shield  rested  on  the 
ground  by  her  side.  The  height  of  the  statue  was 
26  cubits,  or  nearly  40  feet,  including  the  base. 
The  eyes  were  of  a kind  of  marble,  nearly  resembling 
ivory,  perhaps  painted  to  imitate  the  iris  and  pupil ; 
there  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  statement 
which  is  frequently  made,  that  they  were  of  pre- 
cious stones.  The  weight  of  the  gold  upon  the 
statue,  which,  as  above  stated,  was  removable  at 
pleasure,  is  said  by  Thucydides  to  have  been  40 
talents  (it  13).  — Still  more  celebrated  than  his 
statue  of  Athena  was  the  colossal  ivory  and  gold 
statue  of  Zeus,  which  Phidias  made  for  the  great 
temple  of  this  god,  in  the  Aliit  or  sacred  grove  at 
Olympia.  This  statue  was  regarded  as  the  master- 
piece, not  only  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  whole  range 
of  Grecian  art ; and  was  looked  upon  not  so  much 
os  a statue,  but  rather  as  if  it  were  the  actual 
manifestation  of  the  present  deity.  It  was  placed  in 
the  prodomus  or  front  chamber  of  the  temple, 
directly  facing  the  entrance.  It  was  only  visible, 
however,  on  great  festivals,  at  other  times  it  was 
concealed  by  a magnificent  curtain.  The  god 
was  represented  as  seated  on  a throne  of  cedar 
wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  stones,  and 
colours,  crowned  with  a wreath  of  olive,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  an  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Victory, 
and  in  his  left  hand  supporting  a sceptre,  which 
was  ornamented  with  all  sorts  of  metals,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  eagle.  The  throne  was  brilliant 
both  with  gold  and  stones,  and  with  ebony  and 
ivory,  and  was  ornamented  with  figures  both 
painted  and  sculptured.  The  statue  almost  reached 
to  the  roof;  which  was  about  60  feet  in  height. 
The  idea  which  Phidias  essayed  to  embody  in  this, 
his  greatest  work,  was  that  of  the  supreme  deity 
of  the  Hellenic  nation,  no  longer  engaged  in  con- 
flicts with  the  Titans  and  the  Giants,  but  haring 
laid  aside  his  thunderbolt,  and  enthroned  as  a 
conqueror,  in  perfect  majesty  and  repose,  ruling 
with  a nod  the  subject  world.  It  is  related  that 
when  Phidias  was  asked  what  model  he  meant  to 
follow  in  making  his  statue,  he  replied  that  of 
Homer  (//.  L 528 — 530).  The  imitation  of  this 
passage  by  Milton  gives  no  small  aid  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  idea  ( Paradise  Lott,  iii,  135 — 137): 

* Thus  while  God  spake,  ambrosial  fragrance 
fill'd 

All  heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 

Sense  of  new  joy  inefiable  diffused." 

The  statue  was  removed  by  the  emperor  Theo- 
dosius I.  to  Constantinople,  where  it  was  destroyed 
by  a fire  in  a.  d.  475. — The  distinguishing  character 
of  the  art  of  Phidias  was  ideal  beauty , and  that  of 
the  tMimrst  order,  especially  in  the  representation 
of  divinities,  and  of  subjects  connected  with  their 
w*orthip.  While  on  the  one  hand  he  set  himself 
free  from  the  stiff  and  unnatural  forms  which,  by 
a sort  of  religious  precedent,  had  fettered  his  pre- 
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decessors  of  the  archaic  or  hieratic  school,  he 
never,  on  the  other  hand,  descended  to  the  exact 
imitation  of  any  human  model,  however  beautiful; 
nor  did  he  ever  approach  to  that  almost  meretri- 
cious grace,  by  which  some  of  his  greatest  fol- 
lowers, if  they  did  not  corrupt  the  art  themselves, 
gave  the  occasion  for  its  corruption  in  the  hands 
of  their  less  gifted  and  spiritual  imitators. 

Phldippldfts  or  Phllippldei  (*«i8<mri,8rjr,#xAnr- 
wiStjv),  a courier,  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  to 
Sparta  in  B.  c.  490,  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  arrived  there  on  the  2nd  day  from  his 
leaving  Athens.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  re- 
lated that  on  his  way  to  Sparta  he  had  fallen  in 
with  Pan  on  Mt.  Parthenium,  near  Tegea,  and 
that  the  god  had  bid  him  ask  the  Athenians  why 
they  paid  him  no  worship,  though  he  had  been 
hitherto  their  frtend,  and  ever  would  be  so.  In 
consequence  of  this  revelation,  they  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Pan  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and 
honoured  him  thenceforth  with  annual  sacrifices 
and  a torch- race. 

Phldon  1.  Son  of  Aristodamidas,and 

king  of  Argos,  restored  the  supremacy  of  Argos 
over  Cleonae,  Phlius,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus,  Troezen, 
and  Aegina,  and  aimed  at  extending  his  dominions 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Pisans  invited  him,  in  the  8th  Olympiad  (b.  c. 
748),  to  aid  them  in  excluding  the  Eleans  from 
their  usurped  presidency  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  to  celebrate  them  jointly  with  themselves. 
The  invitation  quite  fell  in  with  the  ambitious 
pretensions  of  Phidon,  who  succeeded  in  dispos- 
sessing the  Elcans  and  celebrating  the  games  along 
with  the  Pisans;  but  the  Eleans  not  long  after  de- 
feated him,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  recovered 
their  privilege.  Thus  apparently  fell  the  power  of 
Phidon;  but  as  to  the  details  of  the  struggle  wc 
have  no  information.  The  most  memorable  act  of 
Phidon  was  his  introduction  of  copper  and  silver 
coinage,  and  a new  scale  of  weights  and  measures, 
which,  through  his  influence,  became  prevalent  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  and  ultimately  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  Greece.  The  coinage  of  Phidon 
is  said  to  have  been  struck  in  Aegina.— 2.  An 
ancient  Corinthian  legislator  of  uncertain  date. 

Phigalia  ('fuyaAfa,  ♦xyaAeia,  ♦lyaAea:  ♦xya- 
\«ds : Paolitza)^  at  a later  time  called  Phialia,  a 
town  in  the  S\V.  corner  of  Arcadia  on  the  frontiers 
of  Messenia  and  Elis,  and  upon  the  river  Lymax. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Spartans  B.  c.  559,  but  was 
afterwards  recovered  by  the  Phigalians  with  the 
help  of  the  Orcsthasiana.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  later  wars  of  the  Achaean  and 
Aetolian  Leagues. — Phigalia  however  owes  its 
celebrity  in  modern  times  to  the  remains  of  a 
splendid  temple  in  its  territory,  situated  about  G 
miles  NE.  of  the  town  at  Bassae  on  Mt.  Cotylum. 
This  temple  was  built  by  Ictinus,  the  contemporary 
of  Pericles  and  Phidias,  and  the  architect,  along 
with  Callicrates,  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It 
was  dedicated  to  Apollo  Epicurius,  or  the  Deliverer, 
because  the  god  had  delivered  the  country  from 
the  pestilence  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Pausanias  describes  this  temple  as  the  most  beau- 
tiful one  in  all  Peloponnesus  after  the  temple  of 
Athena  at  Tegra.  Most  of  the  columns  are  still 
standing.  In  1812  the  frieze  round  the  interior 
of  the  inner  cella  was  discovered,  containing  a 
series  of  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  representing  the 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae,  and  of 
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the  Greeks  and  the  Amazons.  Their  height  is  a 
little  more  than  2 feet,  and  their  total  length  is 
1 00  feet.  They  were  found  on  the  ground  under 
the  spot  which  they  originally  occupied,  and  were 
much  injured  by  their  fell,  and  by  the  weight  of 
the  ruins  lying  upon  them.  They  were  purchased 
for  the  British  Museum  in  1814,  where  they  are 
•till  preserved,  and  are  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Phigalian  Marl/ks.  They  are  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  remains  of  ancient 
art  in  this  country. 

Phil*  (*fAa),  daughter  of  Antipater,  the  regent 
of  Macedonia,  was  married  to  Cra terns  in  b.c.322, 
and  after  the  death  of  Craterus,  who  survived  his 
marriage  with  her  scarcely  a year,  she  was  again 
married  to  the  young  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Anti- 
gonus.  When  Demetrius  was  expelled  from  Mace- 
donia in  287,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  at 
Cassandrea.  She  left  2 children  by  Demetrius ; 
Antigonus,  surnamed  Gonatas,  and  a daughter, 
Stratonice,  married  first  to  Seleucus,  and  afterwards 
to  his  son  Antiochus. 

Phila (4>(Aa:  «t»iAcuor,  ♦lAdrrjr).  1.  A town  of 
Macedonia  in  the  province  Pieria,  situated  on  a 
steep  hill  on  the  Peneus  between  Dium  and  Tempe 
and  at  the  entrance  into  Thessaly,  built  by  Deme- 
trius II.  and  named  after  his  mother  Phila.— 2. 
An  island  off  the  S.  coast  of  Gaul,  one  of  the 
Stoechades. 

Philadelphia  (♦iAa5«A<p«fa : *iAa5«A<p«uy.)  L 
{Allah  Shekr,  Ru.),  a city  of  Lydia,  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Tmolus,  on  the  little  river  Cognmus,  S.E.  of 
Sardis.  It  w.is  built  by  Attalus  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Pergamus.  It  suffered  greatly  from  earth- 
quakes ; so  that  in  Strabo’s  time  (under  Augustus) 
it  had  greatly  declined.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
it  was  almost  destroyed  by  one  of  these  visitations. 
It  was  an  early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  its 
church  is  one  of  the  7 to  which  the  Apocalypse  is 
addressed.  (Rev.  Hi.  7.)  — 2.  A city  of  Cilicia 
Aspera,  on  the  Calycadnus,  above  Aphrodisins.  — 
3.  In  Palestine.  [Rabbatamana.] 

Philadelphus  (4uAd$«A<pos),  a surname  of  Pto- 
lemaeus  II.  king  of  Egypt  [Ptolbmarus]  and  of 
Attalus  II.  king  of  Pergamum  [Attalus]. 

Phllae  (♦tAaf ; Jetirei -tl-Birbeh,  i.  e.  the  Island 
of  Temples),  an  island  in  the  Nile,  just  below  the 
First  Cataract,  on  the  S.  boundary  of  the  country 
towards  Aethiopia.  It  was  inhabited  by  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians  jointly,  and  was  covered  with 
magnificent  temples,  whose  splendid  ruins  still 
remain.  It  was  celebrated  in  Egyptian  mythology 
as  the  bnrial-place  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 

Phllaeni  (♦IAcukoi),  2 brothers,  citizens  of  Car- 
thage, of  whom  the  following  story  is  told.  A dis- 
pute having  arisen  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Cyrenaeans  about  their  boundaries,  it  was  agreed 
that  deputies  should  start  at  a fixed  time  from 
each  of  the  cities,  and  that  the  place  of  their  meet- 
ing, wherever  it  might  be,  should  thenceforth  form 
the  limit  of  the  2 territoriej.  The  Philaeni  were 
appointed  for  this  service  on  the  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  advanced  much  farther  than  the 
Cyrenaean  party.  The  Cyrenaeans  accused  them  of 
having  set  forth  before  the  time  agreed  upon,  but 
at  length  consented  to  accept  the  spot  which  they 
had  reached  as  a boundary-line,  if  the  Philaeni 
would  submit  to  be  buried  alive  there  in  the  sand. 
Should  they  decline  the  offer,  they  were  willing, 
they  said,  on  their  side,  if  permitted  to  advance  as 
far  as  they  pleased,  to  purchase  for  Cyrene  an  ex- 
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tension  of  territory  by  a similar  death.  The  Phi- 
laeni  accordingly  then  and  there  devoted  themselves 
for  their  country,  in  the  way  proposed.  The  Car- 
thaginians paid  high  honours  to  their  memory,  and 
erected  altars  to  them  where  they  had  died  ; and 
from  these,  even  long  after  all  traces  of  them  had 
vanished,  the  place  still  continued  to  be  called 
u The  Altars  of  the  Philaeni.”  Our  main  authority 
for  this  story  is  Sallust,  who  probably  derived  his 
information  from  African  traditions  during  the 
time  that  he  was  proconsul  of  Numidia,  and  at 
least  300  years  after  the  event.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, accept  it  unreservedly.  The  Greek  name  by 
which  the  heroic  brothers  have  become  known  to 
us  — &i\aivoiy  or  lovers  of  praise  — seems  clearly 
to  have  been  framed  to  suit  the  tale. 

Philagrlufl  (QiKaypios),  a Greek  medical  writer, 
born  in  Epirus,  lived  after  Galen  and  before  Oriba- 
siu s,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  3rd  century 
after  Christ  He  wrote  several  works,  of  which, 
however,  only  a few  fragments  remain. 

Philammon  (*iAtfJu;ta>i'),  a mythical  poet  and 
musician  of  the  ante- Homeric  period,  was  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Chione, 
or  Philonis,  or  Lcuconoc.  By  the  nymph  Agriope, 
who  dwelt  on  Parnassus,  he  became  the  father  of 
Thamyris  and  Euraolpus.  He  is  closely  associated 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  with 
the  music  of  the  cithara.  He  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished the  choruses  of  girls,  who,  in  the  Delphian 
worship  of  Apollo,  sang  hymns  in  which  they 
celebrated  the  births  of  Latono,  Artemis,  and 
Apollo.  Pausanias  relates  that  in  the  most  ancient 
musical  contests  at  Delphi,  the  first  who  conquered 
was  Chrysothemis  of  Crete,  the  second  was  Phi- 
Jhmmon,  and  the  next  after  him  his  son  Thamyris. 

Philargyrlua  Junius,  or  Phil&rgyrus,  orJu- 
nilius  Flagging,  an  early  commentator  upon  Vir- 
gil, who  wrote  upon  the  Bucolics  and  Georgies. 
His  observations  arc  less  elaborate  than  those  of 
Servius,  and  have  descended  to  us  in  a mutilated 
condition.  The  period  when  he  flourished  is  alto- 
gether uncertain.  They  arc  printed  in  the  edition 
of  Virgil  by  Burmann. 

Phile  or  Philes,  Manuel  (Movoi^jA  6 ♦iAtjj),  a 
Byzantine  poet,  and  a native  of  Ephesus,  was  bom 
about  a.  I).  1275,  and  died  about  1340.  His  poem, 
Dt  Animalium  FrajrrutaU^  chiefly  extracted  from 
Aelian,  is  edited  by  De  Paw,  Traj.  Rhen.  1739  ; 
and  his  other  poems  on  various  subjects  are  edited 
by  Wemsdorf,  Lips.  1768. 

Phileas  (<**jA««),  a Greek  geographer  of  Athens, 
whose  time  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty, 
but  who  probably  belonged  to  the  older  period  of 
Athenian  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  a Pc* 
riplus,  which  was  divided  into  2 ports,  one  on  Asia, 
and  the  other  on  Europe. 

Philemon  1.  An  aged  Phrygian 

and  husband  of  Baucis.  Once  upon  a time,  Zeus 
and  Hermes,  assuming  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
mortals,  visited  Phrygia ; but  no  one  was  willing  ! 
to  receive  the  stranger!,  until  the  hospitable  hut  of 
Philemon  and  Baucis  was  opened  to  them,  where 
the  two  gods  were  kindly  treated.  Zeus  rewarded 
tlie  good  old  couple  by  taking  them  to  an  eminence, 
while  all  the  neighbouring  district  was  visited  with 
a sudden  inundation.  On  that  eminence  Zeus  ap- 
pointed them  the  guardians  of  his  temple,  and 
allowed  them  both  to  die  at  the  same  moment,  and 
then  metamorphosed  them  into  trees.  — 2.  An 
Athenian  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  the  son  1 
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of  Damon,  and  a native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  hut  at 
an  early  age  went  to  Athena,  and  there  received 
the  citizenship.  Ho  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  a little  earlier  than  Menander,  whom, 
however,  he  long  survived.  He  began  to  exhibit 
about  B.  c.  330.  He  was  the  first  poet  of  the 
New  Comedy  in  order  of  time,  and  the  second 
in  celebrity;  and  he  shares  with  Menander 
the  honour  of  its  invention,  or  rather  of  reducing 
it  to  a regular  form.  Philemon  lived  nearly 
100  years.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  dif- 
ferently related ; some  ascribing  it  to  excessive 
laughter  at  a ludicrous  incident ; others  to  joy  at 
obtaining  a victory  in  a dramatic  contest;  while 
Another  story  represents  him  as  quietly  called 
away  by  the  goddesses  whom  he  served,  in  the 
midst  of  the  composition  or  representation  of  his 
last  and  best  work.  Although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Philemon  was  inferior  to  Menander  as 
a poet,  yet  he  was  a greater  favourite  with  the 
Athenians,  and  often  conquered  his  rival  in  the 
dramatic  contests.  [Mknandkr.]  The  extant 
fragments  of  Philemon  display  much  liveliness, 
wit,  elegance,  and  practical  knowledge  of  life. 
His  favourite  subjects  seem  to  have  been  love  in- 
trigues, and  his  characters  were  the  standing  ones 
of  the  New  Comedy,  with  which  Plautus  and 
Tcrcncc  have  made  us  familiar.  The  number  of 
his  plays  was  97  ; the  number  of  extant  titles, 
after  the  doubtful  and  spurious  ones  are  rejected, 
amounts  to  about  53  ; but  it  is  very  probable  tbat 
some  of  these  should  be  assigned  to  the  younger 
Philemon.  The  fragments  of  Philemon  are  printed 
with  those  of  Menander  by  Mcineke,  in  his  Frag- 
menta  Comicorum  Qraecoruxn,  Berol.  1841.  — 
3.  The  younger  Philemon,  also  a poet  of  the  New 
Comedy,  was  a son  of  the  former,  in  whose  fame 
nearly  all  that  belongs  to  him  has  been  absorbed  ; 
so  that,  although  he  was  the  author  of  54  dramas, 
there  ore  only  2 short  fragments,  and  not  one  title, 
quoted  expressly  under  his  name.— 4.  The  author 
of  a At^tKbv  rexyo\oytK6y,  the  extant  portion  of 
which  was  first  edited  by  Burney,  Loud.  1812, 
and  afterwards  by  Osann,  Berlin,  1821.  The  au- 
thor informs  us  that  his  work  was  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  a similar  Lexicon  by  the  Grammarian 
Hypcrechius.  The  work  of  Hyperechius  was  ar- 
ranged in  8 books,  according  to  the  8 different 
parts  of  speech.  Philemon’s  lexicon  was  a meagre 
epitome  of  this  work ; and  the  part  of  it  which  is 
extant  consists  of  the  1st  book  and  the  beginning 
of  the  2nd.  Hyperechius  lived  about  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  of  our  era,  and  Philemon  may 
probably  be  placed  in  the  7th. 

Phlletaerus  (♦tArroigor).  1.  Founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  was  a native  of  Tieium  in 
Paphlagonia,  and  an  eunuch.  He  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  service  of  Dociraus,  the  general 
of  Antigonus,  from  which  he  passed  into  thnt 
of  Lysimachus,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  charge 
of  the  treasures  which  he  had  deposited  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Pergamus.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Lysimachus  he  declared  in  favour  of 
Seleucus;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter  (b.  c. 
280),  he  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  in  Asia 
to  establish  himself  in  virtual  independence.  At 
his  death  he  transmitted  the  government  of  Perga- 
mus, as  an  independent  Btate,  to  his  nephew  Eu- 
nienes.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  80,  and  died  appa- 
rently in  263.-2.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the 
Middle  Comedy.  Some  said  he  was  the  third  son 
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of  Aristophanes,  but  others  maintained  that  it  was 
Nicostratus.  He  wrote  *21  plays. 

Philetas  («frtA7 rras),  of  Cos,  the  son  of  Tele- 
phus,  a distinguished  Alexandrian  poet  and  gram- 
marian, flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  who  appointed  him  tutor  of  his  son, 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphia.  His  death  may  be 
placed  about  B.  c.  280.  Philetas  seems  to  have 
been  naturally  of  a very  weak  constitution,  which 
at  last  broke  down  under  excessive  study.  He 
was  so  remarkably  thin  as  to  become  an  object  for 
the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets,  who  represented 
him  as  wearing  leaden  soles  to  his  shoes,  to  prevent 
his  being  blown  away  by  a strong  wind.  His 
poetry  was  chiefly  elegiac.  Of  all  the  writers  in 
that  department  he  was  esteemed  the  best  after 
Callimachus  ; to  whom  a taste  less  pedantic  than 
that  of  the  Alexandrian  critics  would  probably 
have  preferred  him  ; for,  to  judge  by  his  fragments, 
he  escaped  the  snare  of  cumbrous  learned  affecta- 
tion. These  2 poets  formed  the  chief  models  for 
the  Roman  elegy : nay,  Propertius  expressly  states, 
in  one  passage,  that  he  imitated  Philetas  in  prefer- 
ence to  Callimachus.  The  elegies  of  Philetas  were 
chiefly  amatory,  and  a large  portion  of  them  was 
devoted  to  the  praises  of  his  mistress  Bittis,  or,  as 
the  Latin  poets  give  the  name,  Battis.  Besides 
hb  poems,  Philetas  wrote  in  prose  on  grammar 
and  criticism.  His  most  important  grammatical 
work  was  entitled  'ATeurra,  The  fragments  of 
Philetas  have  been  collected  by  Bach,  with  those 
of  Hermesianax  and  Phanocles,  Halis  Sax.  1829. 

Phileus,  an  eminent  Ionian  architect,  built  the 
Mausoleum,  in  conjunction  with  Satyrur,  and 
the  temple  of  Athena  Poliaa,  at  Priene.  The  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  Mausoleum  was  soon  after 
B.  c.  353,  the  year  in  which  Mausolus  died  ; that 
of  the  temple  at  Priene  must  have  been  about  20 
years  later. 

Phil  mu  n (+t\lyos).  1.  A Greek  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  accompanied  Hannibal  in  his  campaigns 
against  Rome,  and  wrote  a history  of  the  Punic 
wars,  in  which  he  exhibited  much  partiality 
towards  Carthage.  — 2.  An  Attic  orator,  a con- 
temporary of  Demosthenes  and  Lycurgus.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  against 
Midias,  who  calls  him  the  son  of  Nicostratus,  and 
says  that  he  was  trie  rare  h with  him.  Three  ora- 
tions of  Philinus  are  mentioned  by  the  gram- 
marians. — 3.  A Greek  physician,  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos,  and  the  reputed  founder  of  the  sect  of 
the  Empiric!,  probably  lived  in  the  3rd  century  n.  c. 
He  wrote  a work  on  part  of  the  Hippocratic  col- 
lection, and  also  one  on  botany. 

Philippi  (♦(Annroi : ♦lAra-refa,  Qt\nnrfi<riofy 
QiAi-nrrivoi : FiliUih  or  Fdibejik ),  a celebrated  city 
in  Macedonia  adjecta  [see  p.  401,  a],  was  situated 
on  a steep  height  of  Mt.  Pangaeas,  and  on  the 
river  Gangas  or  Gangites,  between  the  rivers 
Ncstus  and  Strymon.  It  was  founded  by  Philip 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  Crenides  (K plotter), 
a colon)*  of  the  Thasians,  who  settled  here  on 
account  of  the  valuable  gold  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Philippi  is  celebrated  in  history  in 
consequence  of  the  victory  gained  here  by  Octa- 
vianus  and  Antony  over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  b.  c. 
42,  and  as  the  place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  first 
preached  the  gospel  in  Europe,  a.d.  53.  The  church 
at  Philippi  soon  became  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  early  Christian  churches  : one  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  is  addressed  to  it  It  was  made  a Roman 
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colony  by  Octavianus  after  the  victory  over  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  under  the  nnme  of  Col.  Augusta  Julia 
Philippensis ; and  it  continued  to  be  under  the 
empire  a flourishing  and  important  city.  Its  sea- 
port was  Datum  or  Da  tits  on  the  Strymonic  gulf. 

PhRippIdes  (♦lAmriSryr).  1.  Bee  Phidippi- 
dks.  —2.  Of  Athens,  the  son  of  Philocles,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  6 principal  comic  poets  of  the 
New  Comedy  by  the  grammarians.  He  flourished 
about  B.  c.  323.  Philippides  seems  to  have  de- 
served the  rank  assigned  to  him,  as  one  of  the  best 
poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  attacked  the 
luxury  and  corruptions  of  his  age,  defended  the 
privileges  of  his  art,  and  made  use  of  personal 
satire  with  a spirit  approaching  to  that  of  the  Old 
Comedy.  HU  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  excessive  joy  at  an  unexpected  victory : similar 
tales  are  told  of  the  deaths  of  other  poets,  as  for 
example,  Sophocles,  Alexis,  and  Philemon.  The 
number  of  his  dramas  is  stated  at  45.  There  arc 
15  titles  extant. 

Philippopolis  (4*iAf7nrdiroAir : Philippopol i) , an 
important  town  in  Thrace  founded  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  on  the  site  of  a place  previously  called 
Eumolpiaa  or  Ponernpolis.  It  was  situated  in  a 
large  plain  S.E.  of  the  Hebnis  on  a hill  with  3 
summit*,  whence  it  was  sometimes  called  Trimon- 
tirnn.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Thmcia  in  its  narrower  sense,  nnd 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  country. 

Philippas  (♦lAnrxoi).  I.  Minor  historical 
persons.  L Son  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedonia, 
and  brother  of  Perdiccas  II.,  against  whom  he  re- 
belled in  conjunction  with  IVrdaa.  The  rebeU 
were  aided  by  the  Athenians,  u.  c.  432.-2.  Son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judea,  by  his  wife 
Cleopatra,  was  appointed  by  his  father’s  will  te- 
trnrch  of  Ituraea  nnd  Tmchonitis,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  decision  of 
Augustus.  He  continued  to  reign  over  the  domi- 
nions thus  entrusted  to  his  charge  for  37  years 
(b.  c.  4 — a.  D.  34).  He  founded  the  city  of  Cae- 
sarea, sumamed  Panens,  but  more  commonly  known 
as  Caesarea  Philippi,  near  the  sonrevs  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  he  named  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
[Caksahka,  No.  2.]  — 3.  Son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
by  Mariamne,  whose  proper  name  was  H erodes 
Pkilippus.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
preceding  Philip.  He  was  the  first  husband  of 
Herodias,  who  afterwards  divorced  him,  contrary 
to  the  Jewish  law,  and  married  his  half-brother, 
Herod  Antipas.  It  is  Herod  Philip,  and  not  the 
preceding,  who  is  meant  by  the  Evangelists  (Matt, 
xiv.  3;  Mark,  vi.  17  ; Luke,  iii.  19),  when  they 
speak  of  Philip,  the  brother  of  Herod. 

II.  Kings  of  Macedonia. 

I.  Son  of  Argneus,  was  the  3rd  king,  according 
to  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  who,  not  reckoning 
Car  ANUS  nnd  his  two  immediate  successors  (Cot- 
nus  and  Thurimas  or  Turimmas),  look  upon  Per- 
diccas  I.  as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  Philip 
left  n son,  named  Aeropus,  who  succeeded  him.— 
IL  Youngest  son  of  Amyntu*  II.  and  Eurydicc, 
reigned  n.  c.  359 — 336.  He  was  bom  in  .'182,  and 
was  brought  up  at  Thebes,  whither  he  had  been 
carried  as  a hostage  by  Pelopidas,  and  where  he 
received  a most  careful  education.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  brother  Penliccaa  I II.,  who  was  slain  in 
battle  ngainst  the  Illyrians,  Philip  obtained  the 
government  of  Macedonia,  at  first  merely  as  regent 
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and  guardian  to  his  infant  nephew  Amyntat ; bnt 
at  the  end  of  a few  months  he  was  enabled  to  set 
aside  the  claims  of  the  young  prince,  and  to  assume 
for  himself  the  title  of  king.  Macedonia  was  beset 
by  dangers  on  every  side.  Its  territory  was  ra- 
vaged by  the  Illyrians  on  the  W.,  and  the  Paeo- 
nians  on  the  while  Pausanias  and  Argaeus 
took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  put  forward  their 
pretensions  to  the  throne.  Philip  was  fully  equal 
to  the  emergency.  By  his  tact  and  eloquence  he 
sustained  the  failing  spirits  of  the  Macedonians, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  introduced  among  them 
a stricter  military  discipline,  and  organised  their 
army  on  the  plan  of  the  phalanx.  He  first  turned 
his  arms  against  Argaeus,  the  most  formidable  of 
the  pretenders,  since  he  was  supported  by  the 
Athenians.  He  defeated  Argaeus  in  battle,  and 
then  concluded  a peace  with  the  Athenians.  He 
next  attacked  the  Paeonians,  whom  he  reduced  to 
subjection,  and  immediately  afterwards  defeated 
the  Illyrians  in  a decisive  battle,  and  compelled  | 
them  to  accept  a peace,  by  which  they  lost  a portion  1 
of  their  territory.  Thus  in  the  short  period  of  one 
year,  and  at  the  age  of  24,  had  Philip  delivered  j 
himself  from  his  dungerous  position,  and  provided 
for  the  security  of  his  kingdom.  But  energy  and 
talents  such  as  his  were  not  satisfied  with  mere 
security,  and  henceforth  his  views  were  directed, 
not  to  defence,  but  to  aggrandisement.  His  first 
efforts  were  directed  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
various  Greek  cities  upon  the  Macedonian  coast. 
Soon  after  his  accession  he  had  withdrawn  his 
garrison  from  Amphipolis,  and  had  declared  it  a 
free  city,  because  the  Athenians  had  supported 
Argaeus  with  the  hope  of  recovering  Amphipolis, 
and  his  continuing  to  hold  the  place  would  have 
interposed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a peace  with 
Athens,  which  was  at  that  time  an  object  of  great 
importance  to  him.  But  he  bad  never  meant  se- 
riously to  abandon  this  important  town  ; and  ac- 
cordingly haring  obtained  pretexts  for  war  with 
the  Amphipolitans,  he  laid  siege  to  the  town  and 
gained  possession  of  it  in  358.  The  Athenians 
had  sent  no  assistance  to  Amphipolis,  because 
Philip  in  a secret  negotiation  with  the  Athenians, 
led  them  to  believe  that  he  was  willing  to  restore 
the  city  to  them  when  he  had  taken  it,  and  would 
do  so  on  condition  of  their  making  him  master  of 
Pydna.  After  the  capture  of  Amphipolis,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  Pydna,  which  seems  to  have 
yielded  to  him  without  a struggle,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  which,  by  his  own  arms,  and  not  through 
the  Athenians,  gave  him  a pretext  for  declining  to 
stand  by  his  secret  engagement  with  them.  The 
hostile  feeling  which  such  conduct  necessarily 
excited  against  him  at  Athens,  made  it  most  im- 
portant for  him  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the 
powerful  town  of  Olynthus,  and  to  detach  the 
Olynthians  from  the  Athenians.  Accordingly  he 
gave  to  the  Olynthians  the  town  of  Potidaea, 
which  he  took  from  the  Athenians  in  356.  Soon 
after  this,  he  attacked  and  took  a settlement  of 
the  Thasians,  called  Crenides,  and,  having  intro- 
duced into  the  place  a number  of  new  colonists,  he 
named  it  Philippi  after  himself.  One  great  ad- 
vantage of  this  acquisition  was,  that  it  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  district.  From 
this  point  there  is  for  some  time  a pause  in  the 
active  operations  of  Philip.  In  352  he  took  Mc- 
thone  after  a lengthened  siege,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  himself  Tost  an  eye.  The  capture  of  this 
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place  was  a necessary  preliminary  in  any  movement 
towards  the  S.,  lying  as  it  did  between  him  and 
the  Thessalian  border.  He  now  marched  into 
Thessaly  to  aid  the  Aleuadae  against  Lycophron, 
the  tyrant  of  Pherae.  The  Phocians  sent  a force 
to  support  Lycophron,  but  they  were  defeated  by 
Philip,  and  their  general  Onomarchus  slain.  This 
victory  gave  Philip  the  ascendancy  in  Thessaly. 
He  established  at  Pherae  what  he  wished  the 
Greeks  to  consider  a free  government,  and  then 
advanced  S.-ward  to  Thermopylae.  The  pass, 
however,  he  found  guarded  by  a strong  Athenian 
force,  and  he  was  compelled,  or  at  least  thought  it 
expedient  to  retire.  He  now  turned  his  arms 
against  Thrace,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
ascendancy  in  that  country  also.  Meanwhile  Philip’s 
movements  in  Thessaly  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
Demosthenes  to  the  real  danger  of  Athens  and 
Greece,  and  his  first  Philippic  (delivered  in  352) 
was  his  earliest  attempt  to  rouse  his  countrymen 
to  energetic  efforts  against  their  enemy ; but  he  did 
not  produce  much  effect  upon  the  Athenians.  In 
349  Philip  commenced  his  attacks  on  the  Chalcidian 
cities.  Olynthus,  in  alarm,  applied  to  Athens  for 
aid,  and  Demosthenes,  in  his  3 Olynthiac  orations, 
roused  the  people  to  efforts  against  the  common 
enemy,  not  very  vigorous  at  first  and  fruitless  in 
the  end.  In  the  course  of  3 years  Philip  gained 
possession  of  all  the  Chalcidian  cities,  and  the  war 
was  brought  to  a conclusion  by  the  capture  of 
Olynthus  itself  in  347.  In  the  following  year 
(346)  he  concluded  peace  with  the  Athenians,  and 
straightway  marched  into  Phocis,  and  brought  the 
Phocian  war  to  an  end.  The  Phocian  cities  were 
destroyed,  and  their  place  in  the  Amphictyonie 
council  was  made  over  to  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  was  appointed  also,  jointly  with  the  Thebans 
and  Thessalians,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Pythian 
games.  Ruling  as  he  did  over  a barbaric  nation, 
such  a recognition  of  his  Hellenic  character  was  of 
the  greatest  value  to  him,  especially  as  he  looked 
forward  to  an  invasion  of  the  Persian  empire  in 
the  name  of  Greece,  united  under  him  in  a great 
national  confederacy.  During  the  next  few  years 
Philip  steadily  pursued  his  ambitious  projects. 
From  342  to  340  he  was  engaged  in  an  expedition 
in  Thrace,  and  attempted  to  bring  under  his  power 
all  the  Greek  cities  in  that  country.  In  the  last 
of  these  years  he  laid  siege  to  Perinthus  and  By- 
zantium; but  the  Athenians,  who  hod  long  viewed 
Philip's  aggrandisement  with  fear  and  alarm,  now 
resolved  to  send  assistance  to  these  cities.  Phocion 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  armament 
destined  for  this  service,  and  succeeded  in  com- 
pelling Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  both  the  cities 
(339).  Philip  now  proceeded  to  carry  on  war 
against  his  northern  neighbours,  and  seemed  to  give 
himself  no  further  concern  about  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  But  meanwhile  his  hirelings  were  treache- 
rously promoting  his  designs  against  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  In  339  the  Amphictyons  declared  war 
against  the  Locrians  of  Amphissa  for  having  taken 
possession  of  a district  of  the  sacred  land  ; but  as 
the  general  they  had  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Amphictyonie  army  was  unable  to  effect 
any  thing  against  the  enemy,  the  Amphictyons  at 
their  next  meeting  in  338  conferred  upon  Philip 
the  command  of  their  army.  Philip  straight- 
way marched  through  Thermopylae  and  seized 
Elates.  The  Athenians  heard  of  his  approach  with 
alarm;  they  succeeded,  mainly  through  the  influence 
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of  Demosthenes  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Thebans ; but  their  united  army  was  defeated  by 
Philip  in  the  month  of  August,  338,  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  which  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Thebes  paid  dear  for  her 
resistance,  bat  Athens  was  treated  with  more 
favour  than  she  coaid  have  expected.  Philip  now 
seemed  to  have  within  his  reach  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  the  in- 
vasion and  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire.  In  a 
congress  held  at  Corinth,  which  was  attended  by 
deputies  from  every  Grecian  state  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sparta,  war  with  Persia  was  determined 
on,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  appointed  to 
command  the  forces  of  the  national  confederacy. 
In  337  Philip’s  t marriage  with  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Attains,  one  of  his  generals,  led  to  the 
most  serious  disturbances  in  his  family.  Olympias 
and  Alexander  withdrew  in  great  indignation 
from  Macedonia;  and  though  they  returned  home 
soon  afterwards,  they  continued  to  be  on  hostile 
terms  with  Philip.  Meanwhile,  his  preparations 
for  his  Asiatic  expedition  were  not  neglected,  and 
early  in  336  he  sent  forces  into  Asia,  under  Par- 
roenion,  to  draw  over  the  Greek  cities  to  his  cause. 
But  in  the  summer  of  this  year  he  was  murdered 
at  a grand  festival  which  he  held  at  Aegae,  to 
solemnise  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus.  His  murderer  was  a youth  of 
noble  blood,  named  Pausanias,  who  stabbed  him 
as  he  was  walking  in  the  procession.  The  assassin 
was  immediately  pursued  and  slain  by  some  of  the 
royal  guards.  His  motive  for  the  deed  is  stated 
by  Aristotle  to  have  been  private  resentment 
against  Philip,  to  whom  he  had  complained  in 
vain  of  a gross  outrage  offered  to  him  by  Attalus. 
Olympias  and  Alexander,  however,  were  suspected 
of  being  implicated  in  the  plot.  [Olympias.] 
Philip  died  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age  and  the 
24th  of  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by  Alexander 
the  Great  Philip  had  a great  number  of  wives 
and  concubines.  Besides  Olympias  and  Cleopatra, 
we  may  mention,  1.  bis  first  wife  Audata,  an  Illy- 
rian princess,  and  the  mother  of  Cynane;  2.  Phila, 
sister  of  Derdas  and  Machatas,  a princess  of  Ely- 
miotis;  3.  Nicesipolis  of  Pherae,  the  mother  of 
Thessalonica ; 4.  Philinna  of  Larissa,  the  mother 
of  Arrhidaeus ; 5.  Meda,  daughter  of  Cithelas,  king 
of  Thrace  ; 6.  Arsinoc,  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  I., 
king  of  Egypt  with  whom  she  was  pregnant  when 
she  married  Lagus.  To  these  numerous  connections 
temperament  as  well  as  policy  seems  to  have  in- 
clined him.  He  was  strongly  addicted,  indeed,  to 
sensual  enjoyment  of  every  kind;  but  his  passions, 
however  strong,  were  always  kept  in  subjection  to 
his  interests  and  ambitious  views.  He  was  fond 
of  science  and  literature,  in  the  patronage  of  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  liberal ; and  his  apprecia- 
tion of  great  minds  is  shown  by  his  connection  with 
Aristotle.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  political  objects  he 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  unscrupulous,  and  ever  ready 
to  resort  to  duplicity  and  corruption ; but  when  we 
consider  his  humanity  and  generous  clemency,  we 
may  admit  that  he  does  not  appear  to  disadvantage, 
even  morally  speaking,  by  the  side  of  his  fellow- 
conquerors  of  mankind.  — III.  The  name  of  Philip 
was  bestowed  by  the  Macedonian  army  upon  Arr- 
hidaeus, the  bastard  son  of  Philip  II.,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  He  accordingly  appears  in  the 
list  of  Macedonian  kings  as  Philip  III.  For  his 
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life  and  reign  see  Arriiidakus.  — IV.  Eldest  son 
of  Cassander.  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne, 
B.C.  296.  He  reigned  only  a few  months,  am* 
was  carried  off  by  a consumptive  disorder.  — V 
Son  of  Demetrius  II.,  reigned  a c.  220 — 178.  He 
was  only  8 years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father 
Demetrius  (229);  and  the  sovereign  power  was  con- 
sequently assumed  by  his  uncle  Antigonus  Doson, 
who,  though  he  certainly  ruled  as  king  rather  than 
merely  as  guardian  of  his  nephew,  was  faithful  to 
the  interests  of  Philip,  to  whom  he  transferred  the 
sovereignty  at  his  death  in  220,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  own  children.  Philip  was  only  17  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  but  he  soon  showed 
that  he  possessed  ability  and  wisdom  superior  to 
his  years.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Achaeans  and  Aratus  by  the  Aetolians,  the  former 
applied  for  aid  to  Philip.  This  was  granted;  and 
for  the  next  3 years  Philip  conducted  with  distin- 
guished success  the  war  against  the  Aetolians. 
This  war,  usually  called  the  Social  war,  was 
brought  to  a conclusion  in  217,  and  at  once  gained 
for  Philip  a distinguished  reputation  throughout 
Greece,  while  his  clemency  and  moderation  secured 
him  an  equal  measure  of  popularity.  But  a change 
came  over  his  character  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Social  war.  He  became  suspicious  and  cruel;  and 
having  become  jealous  of  his  former  friend  and 
counsellor  Aratus,  he  caused  him  to  be  removed  by 
a slow  and  secret  poison  in  213.  Meantime  he 
had  become  engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans.  In 
215  he  concluded  an  alliance  with  Hannibal ; but 
he  did  not  prosecute  the  war  with  any  activity 
against  the  Romans,  who  on  their  part  were  too 
much  engaged  with  their  formidable  adversary  in 
Italy  to  send  any  powerful  armament  against  the 
Macedonian  king.  In  211  the  war  assumed  a 
new  character  in  consequence  of  the  alliance  entered 
into  by  the  Romans  with  the  Aetolians.  It  was 
now  carried  on  with  greater  vigour  and  alternate 
success ; but  as  Philip  gained  several  advantages  over 
the  Aetolians,  the  tatter  people  made  peace  with 
Philip  in  205.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the 
Romans  likewise  concluded  a peace  with  Philip, 
as  they  were  desirous  to  give  their  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  war  in  Africa.  It  is  probable  that 
both  parties  looked  upon  this  peace  as  little  more 
than  a suspension  of  hostilities.  Such  was  clearly 
the  view  with  which  the  Romans  had  accepted  it; 
and  Philip  not  only  proceeded  to  carry  out  his 
views  for  his  own  aggrandisement  in  Greece,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  Roman  alliances  in  that 
country,  but  he  even  sent  a body  of  auxiliaries  to 
the  Carthaginians  in  Africa,  who  fought  at  Zama 
under  Hannibal.  As  soon  os  the  Romans  had 
brought  the  2nd  Punic  war  to  an  end,  they  again 
declared  war  against  Philip,  200.  This  war  lasted 
between  3 and  4 years,  and  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  defeat  of  Philip  by  the  consul  Flamininus 
at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae  in  the  autumn  of 
197.  [Flamininus.]  By  the  peace  finally  granted 
to  Philip  ( 1 96),  the  king  was  compelled  to  abandon 
all  his  conquests,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  sur- 
render his  whole  fleet  to  the  Romans,  and  limit 
his  standing  army  to  5000  men,  besides  paying  a 
sum  of  1000  talents.  Philip  was  now  effectually 
humbled,  and  endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  the  all-powerful  republic.  But  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  be  determined  to  try  once 
more  the  fortune  of  war,  and  began  to  make  active 
preparations  for  this  purpose.  His  declining  years 
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were  embittered  by  the  disputes  between  bis  sons 
Perseus  and  Demetrius  ; and  the  former  by  forged 
letters  at  length  persuaded  the  king  that  Demetrius 
was  plotting  against  his  life,  and  induced  him  to 
consent  to  the  execution  of  the  unhappy  prince. 
Philip  was  struck  with  the  deepest  grief  and  re- 
morse, when  he  afterwards  discovered  the  deceit 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  haunted  bv  the  avenging  spirit  of 
Demetrius,  and  died  shortly  after,  imprecating 
curses  upon  Perseus.  His  death  took  place  in  179, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  after  a reign  of  nearly 
42  years. 

Ill,  Family  of  the  Marcii  Philippi. 

L Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  praetor  180,  with 
Sicily  as  his  province,  and  consul  186,  when  he  car- 
ried on  war  in  Liguria  with  his  colleague  Sp.  Pos- 
tumius  Albinus.  He  was  defeated  by  the  enemy 
in  the  country  of  the  Apuani,  and  the  recollection 
of  his  defeat  was  preserved  by  the  name  of  the 
saltus  Marcius.  In  189  Philippus  was  consul  a 
2nd  time,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  Macedonia 
against  Perseus,  hut  accomplished  nothing  of  im- 
portance. [Pbrskus.]  Iu  164,  Philippus  was 
censor  with  L.  Aemilius  Paul  us,  and  in  his  censor- 
ship he  set  up  in  the  city  a new  sun-dial.  — 2.  L. 
Marcius  Philippus,  was  a tribune  of  the  plebs, 
104,  when  he  brought  forward  au  agrarian  law, 
and  was  consul  in  91  with  Sex.  Julius  Caesar.  In 
this  year  Philippus,  who  belonged  to  the  popular 
party,  opposed  with  the  greatest  vigour  the  mea- 
sures of  the  tribune  Drusus,  who  at  first  enjoyed 
the  full  confidence  of  the  senate.  But  his  oppo- 
sition was  all  in  vain  ; the  laws  of  the  tribune  were 
carried.  Soon  afterwards  Drusus  began  to  be  re- 
garded with  mistrust  and  suspicion  ; Philippus 
became  reconciled  to  the  senate,  and  on  his  pro- 
position a senatus  consultum  was  passed,  declaring 
all  the  laws  of  Drusus  to  be  null  and  void,  as 
having  been  carried  against  the  auspices  [Dru- 
su&]  In  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and 
Sulla,  Philippus  took  no  part.  He  survived  the 
death  of  Sulla  ; and  he  is  mentioned  afterwards 
as  one  of  those  who  advocated  sending  Pompey  to 
conduct  the  war  in  Spain  against  Sertorius.  Phi- 
iippus  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of 
his  time  (Hor.  Epist.  i.  7.  46).  As  an  orator  he 
was  reckoned  only  inferior  to  Crnssus  and  Anto- 
ni us.  He  was  a man  of  luxurious  habits,  which 
his  wealth  enabled  him  to  gratify:  his  fish-ponds 
were  particularly  celebrated  for  their  magnificence 
and  extent,  and  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
along  with  those  of  Lucullus  and  Hortensius. 
Besides  his  son,  L.  Philippus.  who  is  spoken  of 
below,  he  had  a step-son  Gellius  Publicola  [Pub- 
licola].  — 3.  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  consul  in  66.  Upon  the  death  of 
C.  Octavius,  the  lather  of  Augustus,  Philippus 
married  his  widow  Atia,  and  thus  became  the 
step-father  of  Augustus.  Philippus  was  a timid 
man.  Notwithstanding  his  close  connection  with 
Caesar's  family,  he  remained  neutral  in  the  civil 
wars;  and  alter  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  he 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  step-son,  the  young 
Octavius,  from  accepting  the  inheritance  which  the 
dictator  had  left  him.  He  lived  till  his  step-son 
had  acquired  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  world. 
He  restored  the  temple  of  Hercules  and  the  Muses, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a colonnade,  which  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  under  the  name  of  Portions 
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Philippi.  ( Clari  mommenta  Philippi , Ov.  Fast. 
ri.  801.) 

IV.  Emperors  qf  Rome. 

1.  M.  Julius  Philippus  I.,  Roman  emperor 
a.  D.  244 — 249,  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  and 
entered  the  Roman  army,  in  which  he  rose  to  high 
rank.  He  accompanied  Gordianus  III.  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians ; and  upon  the  death 
of  the  excellent  Misitheus  [Mismtsus]  be  was 
promoted  to  the  vacant  office  of  praetorian  praefecL 
He  availed  himself  of  the  influence  of  his  high 
office  to  excite  discontent  among  the  soldiers,  who 
at  length  assassinated  Gordian,  and  proclaimed 
Philippus  emperor,  244.  Philippus  proclaimed  his 
son  Caesar,  concluded  a disgraceful  peace  with 
Sapor,  founded  the  city  of  Philippopolis,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome.  In  245  he  was  engaged  in 
prosecuting  a successful  war  against  the  Carpi,  on 
the  Danube.  In  248,  rebellions,  headed  by  lota- 
pinus  and  Marinus,  broke  out  simultaneously  in 
the  East  and  in  Moesia.  Both  pretenders  speedily 
perished,  but  Decius  having  been  despatched  to 
recall  the  legions  on  the  Danube  to  their  duty,  was 
himself  forcibly  invested  with  the  purple  by  the 
troops,  and  compelled  by  them  to  march  upon  Italy. 
Philippus  having  gone  forth  to  encounter  his  rival, 
was  slain  near  Verona  either  in  battle  or  by  his  own 
soldiers.  The  great  domestic  event  of  the  reign  of 
Philippus  was  the  exhibition  of  the  secular  games, 
which  were  celebrated  with  even  more  than  the 
ordinary  degree  of  splendour,  since  Rome  had  now, 
according  to  the  received  tradition,  attained  the 
thousandth  year  of  her  existence  (a.  d.  248).— 
2.  M.  Julius  Philippus  IL,  son  of  the  foregoing, 
was  a boy  of  7 at  the  accession  (244)  of  his  father, 
by  whom  he  was  proclaimed  Caesar,  and  3 years 
afterwards  (247)  received  the  title  of  Augustus. 
In  249  he  was  slain,  according  to  Zosimus,  at  the 
battle  of  Verona,  or  murdered,  according  to  Victor, 
at  Rome  by  the  praetorians,  when  intelligence 
arrived  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor. 

V.  Literary. 

1.  Of  Medma,  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  a Greek  astro- 
nomer, and  a disciple  of  Plato.  His  observations, 
which  were  made  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in 
Locris,  were  used  by  the  astronomers  Hipparchus, 
Geminusthe  Rhodian,  and  Ptolemy.— 2.  OfThes- 
salonica,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  who,  besides  com- 
posing a large  number  of  epigrams  himself  com- 
piled one  of  the  ancient  Greek  Anthologies.  The 
whole  number  of  epigrams  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  is  nearly  90;  but  of  these,  6 
(Nos.  36—41)  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Luciliiua, 
and  a few  others  are  manifestly  borrowed  from 
earlier  poets,  while  others  are  mere  imitations. 
The  Anthology  (' Av6o\oyia)  of  Philip,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Meleager,  and  os  a sort  of  supplement 
to  it,  contains  chiefly  the  epigrams  of  poets  who 
lived  in,  or  shortly  before,  the  time  of  Philip.  The 
earliest  of  these  poets  seems  to  be  Philodeinus,  the 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  the  latest  Automedou, 
who  probably  flourished  under  Nerva.  Hence  it 
is  inferred  that  Philip  flourished  under  Trajan. 

Philiscus  (*i\l <rnoi).  L An  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Middle  Comedy,  of  whom  little  is  known.  He 
must  have  flourished  about  b.  c.  400,  or  a little  later, 
as  his  portrait  was  painted  by  Parrhasius.  — 2.  Of 
Miletus,  an  orator  or  rhetorician,  and  the  disciple 
of  Isocrates,  wrote  a life  of  the  orator  Lycurgua, 
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and  an  epitaph  on  Lysias.— 3.  Of  Aegina,  a cynic 
philosopher,  was  the  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cvnic, 
and  the  teacher  of  Alexander  in  grammar.— 4.  Of 
Corcyra,  a distinguished  tragic  poet,  and  one  of 
the  7 who  formed  the  Tragic  Pleiad  at  Alexandria, 
was  also  a priest  of  Dionysus,  and  in  that  character 
he  was  present  at  the  coronation  procession  of 
Ptolemy  Phibuielphus  in  B.C.  284.  He  wrote  42 
dramas.— 5.  Of  Rhodes,  a sculptor,  several  of 
whose  works  were  placed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
adjoining  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome.  One  of 
these  statues  was  that  of  the  god  himself : the 
others  were  Latona  and  Diana,  the  9 Muses,  and 
another  statue  of  Apollo,  without  draper}'.  He 
probably  lived  about  B.  c.  1 46.  The  group  of 
Muses,  found  in  the  villa  of  Cassitis  At  Tivoli,  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a copy  of  that  of  Philiscus. 
Others  take  the  beautiful  statue  at  Florence,  known 
as  the  Apollino,  for  the  naked  Apollo  of  Philiscus. 

Philistlnae  Fossae.  [Pad us.] 

Philistlon  (♦rAnrxiW).  1.  Of  Nicaea  or  Mag- 
nesia, a mimographer,  who  flourished  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  about  a.  d.  7.  He  was  an  actor,  as 
well  as  a writer  of  mimes,  and  is  said  to  have  died 
of  excessive  laughter.— 2.  A physician,  born  either 
at  one  of  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily,  or  at  Locri 
Epiiephyrii  in  Italy,  was  tutor  to  the  physician 
Chrysippus  of  Cnidos  and  the  astronomer  and  phy- 
sician Eudoxus,  and  therefore  must  have  lived  in 
the  4th  century  b.  c. 

Philistus  (♦iAitrror),  n Syracusan,  son  of  Ar- 
chonides  or  Archomenides,  was  bom  probably 
about  b.  c.  435.  He  assisted  Dionysius  in  obtain- 
ing the  supreme  power,  and  stood  so  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  tyrant,  that  the  latter  entrusted  him 
with  the  charge  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse.  But 
at  a later  period  he  excited  the  jeidousy  of  the 
tyrant  by  marrying,  without  his  consent,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  his  brother  Leptines,  and  was  in 
consequence  banished  from  Sicily.  He  at  first  re- 
tired to  Thorii,  but  afterwards  established  himself 
at  Adria,  where  he  composed  the  historical  work 
which  has  given  celebrity  to  hie  name.  lie  was 
recalled  from  exile  by  the  younger  Dionysius  soon 
after  his  accession,  and  quickly  succeeded  in  esta- 
blishing his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  latter. 
He  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  alienate  Dionysius 
from  his  former  friends,  and  not  only  caused  Plato 
to  be  sent  back  to  Athens,  but  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  banishment  of  Dion  also. 
Phi  Us  tua  was  unfortunately  absent  from  Sicily, 
when  Dion  first  landed  in  the  island,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  356.  He  after- 
wards raised  a powerful  fleet,  with  which  ho  gave 
battle  to  the  Syracusans,  but  having  been  de- 
feated, and  finding  himself  cut  off  from  all  hopes 
of  escape,  he  pul  an  end  to  his  own  life  to  avoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enraged  countrymen. 
Philistus  wrote  a history  of  Sicily,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  historical  works  of  antiquity, 
though  unfortunately  only  a few  fragments  of  it 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  consisted  of  2 portions, 
which  might  be  regarded  either  as  2 separate 
works,  or  as  parts  of  one  great  whole,  a circum- 
stance which  explains  the  discrepancies  in  the 
statements  of  the  number  of  books  of  which  it  was 
composed.  The  first  7 books  comprised  the  general 
history  of  Sicily,  commencing  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Agrigentum 
by  the  Carthaginians,  b.  c.  406.  The  2nd  part, 
which  formed  a sequel  to  the  1st,  contained  the 
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history  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  4 books,  and  that 
of  the  younger  in  2 : the  latter  was  necessarily  im- 
perfect. In  point  of  style  Philistus  is  represented 
by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity  as  imi- 
tating and  even  closely  resembling  Thucydides, 
though  still  falling  far  short  of  his  great  model. 
The  fragments  of  Philistus  have  been  collected  by 
Goeller  in  an  appendix  to  his  work,  De  Situ  et 
Origine  Syrticusurum , Lips.  1818,  and  by  C.  Mul- 
ler, in  the  Fragmenta  Ilistoricorum  Graeco  runt, 
Paris,  1841. 

Philo  ( L An  Academic  philosopher, 
was  a native  of  Larissa  and  a disciple  of  Clitoma- 
chut.  After  the  conquest  of  Athens  by  Mithri- 
dates  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  settled  os  a 
teacher  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  had  Cicero 
as  one  of  his  hearers.— 2.  Byblius,  also  called 
Hbrkknius  Byblius,  n Roman  grammarian,  and 
a native  of  Byblus  in  Phoenicia,  as  his  patronymic 
indicates,  was  bom  about  the  time  of  Nero,  and 
lived  to  a good  old  age,  having  written  of  the  reign 
of  Hadrian.  He  wrote  many  works,  which  are 
cited  by  Suidas  and  others  ; but  his  name  is  chiefly 
memorable  by  his  translation  of  the  writings  of 
the  Phoenician  Sanchuniathon,  of  which  consider- 
able fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Eusebius. 
[Sanchuniathon.]  — 3.  Of  Byxantium,  a cele- 
brated mechanician,  and  a contemporary  of  Ctesi- 
bius,  flourished  about  B.C.  146.  He  wrote  a work 
on  military  engineering,  of  which  the  4th  and  5th 
books  have  come  down  to  us,  and  are  printed  in 
the  Vctcrum  Malhematicorum  Opera , of  Thevenot, 
Paris,  1693.  There  is  also  attributed  to  this  Philo 
a work  On  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World ; but 
this  work  must  have  been  written  at  a later  time. 
The  7 wonders  are  the  Hanging  Gardens,  the  Pyra- 
mids, the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  the  Walls  of 
Babylon,  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  Temple  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and,  we  may  presume,  from 
the  prooeinium,  the  Mausoleum  ; but  the  last  is 
entirely  wanting,  and  we  have  only  a fragment  of 
the  Ephesian  temple.  Edited  by  Orelli,  Lips. 
1816.  — 4.  Judaeus,  the  Jew,  was  born  at  Alex- 
andria, and  was  descended  from  a priestly  family  of 
distinction.  He  had  already  reached  an  advanced 
age,  when  he  went  to  Rome  (a.  d.  40)  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  emperor  Caligula,  in  order  to  procure 
the  revocation  of  the  decree  which  exacted  from 
the  Jews  divine  homage  to  the  statue  of  the  em- 
peror. We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Philo  worthy  of  record.  His  most  important  works 
treat  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  are  generally- 
cited  under  different  titles.  His  great  object  was 
to  reconcile  the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  point  out 
the  conformity  between  the  two.  He  maintained 
that  the  fundamental  truths  of  Greek  philosophy 
were  derived  from  the  Mosaic  revelation  ; and  in 
order  to  make  the  latter  agree  more  perfectly  with 
the  former,  he  had  recourse  to  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretation of  the  books  of  Moses.  Philo  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  os  a precursor  of  the  Neo- Platonic 
philosophy.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Mangey,  Lond.  1742,  2 vols.  fo.— 5.  A Mega- 
rian  philosopher,  was  a disciple  of  Diodorus  Cro- 
nus, and  a friend  of  Zeno.  — 6.  Of  Tarsus  in  Cili- 
cia, a celebrated  physician,  frequently  quoted  by 
Galen  and  others.  — 7.  Artists.  (1).  Son  of  Anti- 
pater,  a statuary  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  made  the  statue  of  Hephae- 
stion,  and  also  the  statue  of  Zeus  Ouriot,  which 
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stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosporus,  near  Chalcedon,  and  formed  an 
important  landmark  for  sailor*.  It  was  still  per- 
fect in  the  time  of  Cicero  (t»  Verr.  iv.  58),  and  the 
base  has  been  preserved  to  modern  times,  bearing 
an  inscription  of  8 elegiac  verses.  — (2.)  A very 
eminent  architect  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  the 
immediate  successors  of  Alexander.  He  built  for 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  about  B.C.  318,  the  portico 
of  12  Doric  columns  to  the  great  temple  at  Eleusis. 
He  also  constructed  for  the  Athenians,  under  the 
administration  of  Lycurgus,  a basin  ( armamenta- 
rium) in  the  Piraeus,  in  which  1000  ships  could 
lie.  This  work,  which  excited  the  greatest  admi- 
ration, was  destroyed  in  the  taking  of  Athens  by 

Soils. 

Philo,  Q.  Publillus,  a distinguished  general  in 
the  Samnite  wars,  and  the  auther  of  one  of  the 
great  reforms  in  the  Roman  constitution.  He  was 
consul  »,  c.  339,  with  Ti.  Aemilius  Mamercinus, 
and  defeated  the  Latins,  over  whom  he  triumphed. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  dictator  by 
his  colleague  Aemilius  Mamercinus,  and,  as  such, 
proposed  the  celebrated  Publiliae  Leges*  which 
abolished  the  power  of  the  patrician  assembly  of 
the  curiae,  and  elevated  the  plebeians  to  an  equality 
with  the  patricians  for  all  practical  purposes.  {Did. 
of  Antiq.  art.  Publiliae  Leges.)  In  337  Philo  was 
the  1st  plebeian  praetor,  and  in  332  he  was  censor 
with  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus.  In  327  he  was  con- 
sul a 2nd  time,  and  carried  on  war  in  the  S.  of 
Italy.  He  was  continued  in  the  command  for  the 
following  year  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  the  1st 
instance  in  Roman  history  in  which  a person  was 
invested  with  proconsular  power.  He  took  Palae- 
polit  in  326.  In  320  he  was  consul  a 3rd  time, 
with  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  carried  on  the  war 
with  success  against  the  Samnite  a. 

Philo,  L.  Yeturlus.  L L.,  consul  b.c.  220, 
with  C.  Lutatiua  Catulus  ; dictator  217  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  comitia  ; and  censor  2 1 0 
with  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  and  died  while 
holding  this  office.— 2.  L.,  praetor  209  with  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  as  his  province.  In  207  he  served 
under  Claudius  Nero  and  Livius  Salinntor  in  the 
campaign  against  Hasdrubal.  In  206  he  was 
consul  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  and  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague  carried  on  the  war 
against  Hannibal  in  Bruttiurc.  He  accompanied 
Scipio  to  Africa,  and  after  the  battle  of  Zama, 
202,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  announce  the  news  of 
Hannibal's  defeat. 

Philftch&reB  (tiXaxdpifr),  a distinguished 
painter,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  supposed  by  the 
modem  writers  on  art  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  brother  of  Aeschines,  of  whose  artistic  per- 
formances Demosthenes  speaks  contemptuously, 
but  whom  Ulpian  ranks  with  the  most  distin- 
guished painters. 

Phil6ch6rua  a celebrated  Athe- 

nian writer,  chiefly  known  by  his  A Was,  or  work 
on  the  legends,  antiquities,  and  history  of  Attica. 
He  was  a person  of  considerable  importance  in  his 
native  city,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Antigonus 
Gonatas  when  the  latter  obtained  possession  of 
Athens,  about  B.C.  260.  His  AUhis  consisted  of 
1 7 books,  and  related  the  history  of  Attica,  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Tbeos, 
B.C.  261.  The  work  is  frequently  quoted  by  the 
scholiasts,  lexicographers,  as  well  as  other  later 
authors.  He  also  wrote  many  other  works,  the 
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titles  of  which  are  preserved  by  Suidas  and  the 
grammarians.  The  fragments  of  Philochorus  have 
been  published  by  Siebelis,  Lips.  1811,  and  by 
Muller,  Paris,  1841. 

PhllScles  (*iAo*Aqj),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
the  sister's  son  of  Aeschylus;  his  father’s  name 
was  Philopithea.  He  is  Baid  to  have  composed 
100  tragedies.  In  the  general  character  of  his 
plays  be  was  an  imitator  of  Aeschylus ; and  that 
he  was  not  unworthy  of  his  great  roaster,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  gained  a victory 
over  Sophocles,  when  the  latter  exhibited  his 
Oedipus  Tgratmus , B.C.  429.  Philodes  was  fre- 
quently ridiculed  by  the  comic  poets. 

Phiiocrates  (♦jAojrpdrTjj),  an  Athenian  orator, 
was  one  of  the  venal  supporters  of  Philip  in  oppo- 
sition to  Demosthenes. 

Philoctetes  (4>iAoKTTfnjj),  a son  of  Poeas 
(whence  he  is  called Poeantiades , Ov.  Met . xiil  3 1 3) 
and  Demonassa,  the  most  celebrated  archer  in  the 
Trojan  war.  He  led  the  warriors  from  Methone, 
Thaumacia,  Meliboea,  and  Olizon,  against  Troy, 
in  7 ships.  But  on  his  voyage  thither  he  was  left 
behind  by  his  men  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  be- 
cause he  was  ill  of  a wound  which  he  had  received 
from  the  bite  of  & snake ; and  Medon,  the  son  of 
Oileus  and  Rhene,  undertook  the  command  of  his 
troops.  This  is  all  that  the  Homeric  poems  relate 
of  Philoctetes,  with  the  addition  that  he  returned 
home  in  safety ; but  the  cyclic  and  tragic  poets 
have  added  numerous  details  to  the  story.  Thus 
they  relate  that  he  was  the  friend  and  armour- 
l>earer  of  Hercules,  who  instructed  him  in  the  use 
of  the  bow,  and  who  bequeathed  to  him  bis  bow, 
with  the  poisoned  anows.  These  presents  were  a 
reward  for  his  having  erected  and  set  fire  to  the 
pile  on  Mt.  Oeta,  where  Hercules  burnt  himself. 
Philoctetes  was  also  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen, 
and  thus  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war.  On  his 
voyage  to  Troy,  while  staying  in  the  island  of 
Chryse,  he  was  bitten  by  a 6nake.  This  misfor- 
tune happened  to  him  when  he  was  showing  to  the 
Greeks  the  altar  of  Athena  Chryse,  or  while  he 
was  looking  at  the  tomb  of  Troilus  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Thymbraeus,  or  as  he  was  pointing  out 
to  his  companions  the  altar  of  Hercules.  According 
to  some  accounts,  the  wound  in  his  foot  was  not 
inflicted  hv  a serpent,  but  by  his  own  poisoned 
arrows.  The  wound  is  said  to  have  become  ulcer- 
ated, and  to  have  produced  6uch  an  intolerable 
stench  that  the  Greeks,  on  the  advice  of  Ulysses, 
abandoned  Philoctetes  and  left  him  alone  on  the 
solitary  coast  of  Lemnos.  He  remained  in  this  island 
till  the  10th  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  when  Ulyssea 
and  Diomedes  came  to  fetch  him  to  Troy,  as  an 
oracle  had  declared  that  the  city  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  He  accompanied 
these  heroes  to  Troy,  and  on  his  arrival  Apollo 
sent  him  into  a deep  sleep,  during  which  Machaon 
(or  Podaliriua,  or  both,  or  Aesculapius  himself) 
cut  out  the  wound,  washed  it  with  wine,  and  ap- 
plied healing  herbs  to  it.  Philoctetes  was  thus 
cured,  and  soon  after  slew  Paris,  whereupon  Troy 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  On  his  return 
from  Troy  he  is  said  to  have  been  cast  upon  the 
eoast  of  Italy,  where  he  settled,  and  built  Petelia 
and  Crimissa.  In  the  latter  place  he  foonded  a 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  Alaeus,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  bow. 

PhI16d8mus  (*«a45t}^os)  of  Gadara,  in  Pa- 
lestine, an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  epigrammatic 
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poet,  contemporary  with  Cicero.  The  Greek  An- 
thology contain!  34  of  his  Epigrams,  which  are 
chiefly  of  a light  and  amatory  character,  and  which 
quite  bear  out  Cicero's  statements  concerning  the 
licentiousness  of  his  matter  and  the  elegance  of  his 
manner.  (Cic.  in  Pis.  23, 29.)  Pbilodemus  is  also 
mentioned  by  Horace  (Sal.  i.  2.  121.) 

Philolius  (♦lAdAoov),  a distinguished  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  was  a native  of  Croton  or  Ta- 
rentum.  He  was  a contemporary  of  Socrates,  and 
the  instructor  of  Simmias  and  Cebcs  at  Thebes, 
where  he  appears  to  have  lived  many  years.  Py- 
thagoras and  his  earliest  successors  did  not  commit 
any  of  their  doctrines  to  writing  ; and  the  first 
publication  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  is  pretty 
uniformly  attributed  to  Philolaus.  He  composed 
a work  on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  in  3 books, 
which  Plato  is  said  to  have  procured  at  the  cost  of 
100  minae  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  pur- 
chased it  from  Philolaus,  who  was  at  the  time  in 
deep  poverty.  Other  versions  of  the  story  repre- 
sent Plato  as  purchasing  it  himself  from  Philolaus 
or  his  relatives  when  in  Sicily.  Plato  is  said  to 
have  derived  from  this  work  the  greater  part  of 
his  Timoeus. 

PhilSmela  (♦lAo/rijAa).  daughter  of  king  Pan- 
dion  in  Attica,  who,  being  dishonoured  by  her 
brother-in-law  Tereus,  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
nightingale.  The  story  is  given  under  Terkus. 

Philhmillum  or  Philomilum  (♦tAopt^Aiov,  or 
in  the  Pisidian  dialect  : ♦lAo/iTjAewr, 

Philomelensis  or  Philomcliensia : prob.  Ak-tSkekr, 
Hu.),  a city  of  Phrygia  Parorios,  on  the  borders  of 
Lycaonia  and  Piaidia,  said  to  have  been  named 
from  the  numbers  of  nightingales  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Cicero. 
According  to  the  division  of  the  provinces  under 
Constantine,  it  belonged  to  Pisidia.  It  is  still 
found  mentioned  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  by 
the  name  of  Philomene. 

Philomelas  (*iA<^4tjAoj),  a general  of  the  Pho- 
eians  in  the  Phocian  or  Sacred  war,  was  the  person 
who  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  seize  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  and  to  apply  the  riches  of  the  temple 
to  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  against  the 
Araphictyonic  forces,  B.  c.  357.  He  commanded 
the  Phocians  during  the  early  years  of  the  war, 
hut  was  slain  in  battle  in  353.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  his  brother  Onomarchus. 

Philonides  (♦lA vytSijs),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  who  is,  however,  better  known  | 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  literary  his- 
tory' of  Aristophanes.  It  is  generally  stated  that  j 
Philonides  was  an  actor  of  Aristophanes,  who  is 
said  to  have  committed  to  him  and  to  Callistratus 
his  chief  characters ; but  the  best  modem  critics 
have  shown  that  this  is  an  erroneous  statement, 
and  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  is,  that  several 
of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  were  brought  out  in 
the  names  of  Callistratus  and  Philonides.  We 
learn  from  Aristophanes  himself,  not  only  the  fact 
that  be  brought  out  his  early  plays  in  the  names  of 
other  poets,  but  also  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  In 
the  Purabusis  of  the  Knights  (v.  514),  he  states 
that  he  had  pursued  this  course,  not  from  want  of 
thought,  but  from  a sense  of  the  difficulty  of  his 
profession,  and  from  a fear  that  he  might  suffer 
from  that  fickleness  of  taste  which  the  Athenians 
had  shown  towards  other  poets,  as  Magnes,  Crates, 
and  Cratinus.  It  appears  that  Aristophanes  used 
the  name  of  Philonides,  probably,  for  the  Clouds, 
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and  certainly  for  the  Wasps,  the  Proagon,  the 
Amphiaraus,  and  the  Frogs.  The  Daelcn'eit,  the 
Buby/ouians,  the  Achamians , the  Birds,  and  the 
Lysistrata, , were  brought  out  in  the  name  of  Callis- 
tratus. Of  the  extant  plays  of  Aristophanes,  the 
only  ones  which  he  is  known  to  have  brought  out 
in  his  own  name  are  the  KnujKLt,  the  Peace , and 
the  Plutus. 

Phil5n5me.  [Tenes.] 

Philopoemen  (tiXoirolpi/y),  of  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia,  one  of  the  few  great  men  that  Greece 
produced  in  the  decline  of  her  political  independ- 
ence. The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to  infuse 
nmong  the  Achaeans  a military  spirit,  and  thereby 
to  establish  their  independence  on  a firm  and 
lasting  basis.  He  was  the  son  of  Craugis,  a dis- 
tinguished man  at  Megalopolis,  and  was  bom  about 
& c.  252.  He  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  brought  up  by  Clcander,  an  illustrious  citizen 
of  MantinCa,  who  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his 
native  city,  and  had  taken  refuge  at  Megalopolis. 
He  received  instruction  from  Ecdemus  and  Demo- 
phanes,  both  of  whom  had  studied  the  Academic 
philosophy  under  Arcesilaua.  At  an  early  age  he 
became  distinguished  by  his  lore  of  amis  and  his 
bravery  in  war.  His  name,  however,  first  occurs 
in  history  in  b.  c.  222,  when  Megalopolis  was 
taken  by  Cleomenes,  and  in  the  following  year 
(221)  he  fought  with  conspicuous  valour  at  the 
battle  of  Sellasia,  in  which  Cleomenes  was  com- 
pletely defeated.  In  order  to  gain  additional  mi- 
litary experience,  he  soon  afterwards  sailed  to 
Crete,  and  served  for  some  years  in  the  wars  be- 
tween the  cities  of  that  island.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  country,  in  210,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  Achaean  cavalry ; and  in  208  he 
was  elected  strategus,  or  general  of  the  Achaean 
league.  In  this  year  he  defeated  Machanidas, 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  and  slew  him  in  battle  with 
his  own  hand.  In  201  he  was  again  elected  ge- 
neral of  the  league,  when  he  defeated  Nabis,  who 
had  succeeded  Machanidas  as  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 
mon. Soon  afterwards  Philopoemen  took  another 
voyage  to  Crete,  and  nssumed  the  command  of  tho 
forces  of  Gortvna.  He  did  not  return  to  Pelopon- 
nesus till  194.  He  was  made  genera]  of  the  league 
in  192,  when  he  again  defeated  Nabis,  who  was 
slain  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  some  Aetolian 
mercenaries.  Philopoemen  was  reelected  general 
of  the  league  several  times  afterwards;  but  the 
state  of  Greece  did  not  afford  him  much  further 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  military  abilities. 
The  Romans  were  now  in  fact  the  masters  of 
Greece,  and  Philopoemen  clearly  saw  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  madness  to  offer  open  resistance  to 
their  authority.  At  the  same  time  as  the  Romans 
still  recognised  in  words  the  independence  of  tho 
league,  Philopoemen  offered  a resolute  resistance  to 
all  their  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  whenever  he  could  do  so  without  affording 
them  any  pretext  for  war.  In  188,  when  he  was 
general  of  the  league,  he  took  Sparta,  and  treated 
it  with  the  greatest  severity.  He  razed  the  walls 
and  fortifications  of  the  city,  abolished  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus,  and  compelled  the  citizens  to 
adopt  the  Achaean  laws  in  their  stead.  In  183 
the  Messenians  revolted  from  the  Achaean  league. 
Philopoemen,  who  was  general  of  the  league  for 
the  8th  time,  hastily  collected  a body  of  cavalry, 
and  pressed  forward  to  Messene.  He  fell  in  with 
a large  body  of  Messeuian  troops,  by  whom  he 
o o 3 
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wns  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Memne.  Here 
he  was  thrown  into  a dungeon,  and  was  compelled 
by  Dinocrates  to  drink  poison.  The  news  of  his 
death  filled  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  with  grief 
and  rage.  An  aseembly  was  immediately  held  at 
Megalopolis ; Lycortas  was  chosen  general ; and  in 
the  following  year,  he  invaded  Messenia,  which 
was  laid  waste  far  and  wide  ; Dinocrates  and  the 
chiefs  of  his  party  were  obliged  to  pnt  an  end  to 
their  lives.  The  remains  of  Philopoemen  were 
conveyed  to  Megalopolis  in  solemn  procession ; and 
the  urn  which  contained  the  ashes  was  carried  by 
the  historian  Polybius.  His  remains  were  then 
interred  at  Megalopolis  with  heroic  honours  ; and 
soon  afterwards  statues  of  him  were  erected  in 
most  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Achaean  league. 

Philostephanus  ( ^iXoarlipayos),  of  Cyrene,  an 
Alexandrian  writer  of  history  and  geography,  the 
friend  or  disciple  of  Callimachus,  flourished  under 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  about  B.C.  249. 

Philostorglug  (♦lAotrrdpytot),  a native  of  Bo- 
rissus  in  Cappadocia,  was  born  about  a.  d.  358. 
He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  histoir,  from  the  heresy 
of  Ariua  in  300,  down  to  425.  Philostorgius  was 
on  Arian,  which  is  probably  the  reason  why  his 
work  has  not  come  down  to  us.  It  was  originally 
in  12  books;  and  we  still  possess  an  abstract  of  it, 
made  by  Photiue. 

Philostratus  (♦iAdtrrparos),  the  name  of  a 
distinguished  family  of  Lemnos,  of  which  there  arc 
mentioned  3 persons  in  the  history  of  Greek  lite- 
rature. 1.  Son  of  Verus,  taught  at  Athens  ; but 
we  know  nothing  about  him,  with  the  exception 
of  the  titles  of  his  works,  given  by  Suidas.  He 
could  not  however  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Suidas,  since  his  son 
was  not  bom  till  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  century. 
—2.  Flavius  Philostratus,  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  the  most  eminent  of  the  3,  was  bom  about 
a.  d.  182.  He  studied  and  taught  at  Athens,  and 
is  usually  called  the  Athenian  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  younger  Philostratus  [No.  3],  who  more 
usually  bears  the  surname  of  the  Lemnian.  Flavius 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  we  find  him  a 
member  of  the  circle  of  literary  men,  whom  the 
philosophic  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  Scverus,  had 
drawn  around  her.  It  was  at  her  desire  that  he 
wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius.  He  was  nlive  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Philippus  (244 — 249).  The 
following  works  of  Philostratus  have  conic  down 
to  us:  — 1.  The  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (rd 
4s  rhv  T vavla  ’ AiroAAcei'iov),  in  8 books.  [See 
Apollonius,  No.  7.] — 2.  Lives  of  the  Sophists 
(Bfoi  2o$urrw),  in  2 books,  contains  the  history 
of  philosophers  who  had  the  character  of  being 
sophists,  and  of  those  who  were  in  reality 
sophists.  It  begins  with  the  life  of  Gorgias, 
and  comes  down  to  the  contemporaries  of  Philo- 
stratus  in  the  reign  of  Philippus.  3.  Heroica 
or  Heroicus  ('HpwifcA,  'Hpwwtbs),  is  in  the  form 
of  a dialogue,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
heroes  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war.  4.  Imagines 
(EiKOvet),  in  2 books,  contains  an  account  of  various 
pointings.  This  is  the  author's  most  pleasing  work, 
exhibiting  great  richness  of  fancy,  power  and 
variety  of  delineation,  and  a rich  exuberance  of 
style.  5.  Epixtolae  (*EviovoAal),  73  in  number, 
chiefly  amatory.  The  best  editions  of  the  collected 
works  of  Philostratus  arc  by  Olearius,  Lips.  1709, 
and  by  Knyser,  Tone.  1844.  — 3.  Philostratus, 
the  younger,  usually  called  the  Lemnian,  as  mcn- 
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tinned  above,  was  a son  of  Nervianus  and  of  a 
daughter  of  Flavius  Philostratus,  hut  is  erroneously 
called  by  Suidas  a son-in-law  of  the  latter.  He 
enjoyed  the  instructions  of  his  grandfather  and  of 
the  sophist  Hippodromus,  and  had  obtained  suffi- 
cient distinction  at  the  early  age  of  24  to  receive 
exemption  from  taxes.  He  visited  Rome,  but 
he  taught  at  Athens,  and  died  in  Lemnos.  He 
wrote  several  works,  and  among  others  one 
entitled  Imai/ines , in  imitation  of  his  grandfather's 
work  with  the  wune  title,  of  which  a portion  is  still 
extant. 

PhBfitaa  (♦tAo^Tor),  son  of  Parmenion,  enjoyed 
a high  place  in  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  and 
in  the  invasion  of  Asia  obtained  the  chief  command 
of  the  iralpoi,  or  native  Macedonian  cavalry.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  battles  of  the  Gra- 
nicus  and  Arbela,  and  also  on  other  occasions;  hut 
in  h.  c.  330,  while  the  army  was  in  Drangiana,  he 
was  accused  of  being  privy  to  a plot  which  had 
been  formed  by  a Macedonian,  named  Dimnus, 
against  the  king's  life.  There  was  no  proof  of  his 
guilt;  but  a confession  was  wrung  from  him  by 
the  torture,  and  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  tbe  troops 
after  the  Macedonian  custom.  [ Parmenion. J 

PhilStlmus  (Qikiripos),  an  eminent  Greek 
physician,  pupil  of  Praxagoras,  and  fellow-pupil  of 
Herophilus,  lived  in  the  4th  and  3rd  centuries  b.  c. 

Phil  oxen  us  (♦iA<J{«roj).  L A Macedonian 
officer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  received  the  go- 
vernment of  Cilicia  from  Perdiccas  in  321.— 2.  Of 
Cythera,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  dithyrambic 
poets  of  Greece,  was  bom  u.  c.  435  and  died  380, 
at  the  age  of  55.  He  was  reduced  to  slavery  in 
his  youth,  and  was  bought  by  the  lyric  poet  Me- 
lanippidcs,  by  whom  he  was  educated  in  dithy- 
rambic poetry.  After  residing  some  years  at 
Athens,  he  went  to  Syracuse,  where  he  speedily 
obtained  the  favour  of  Dionysius,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  his  court.  But  soon  afterwards  he  offended 
Dionysius,  nnd  was  cast  into  prison  ; an  act  of 
oppression  which  most  writers  ascribe  to  the 
wounded  vanity  of  the  tyrant,  whose  poems  Phi- 
loxenus  not  only  refused  to  praise,  but,  on  being 
asked  to  revise  one  of  them,  said  that  the  best 
way  of  correcting  it  would  be  to  draw  a black  line 
through  the  whole  paper.  Another  account  ascribes 
his  disgrace  to  too  close  an  intimacy  with  the 
tyrant's  mistress  Galatea ; but  this  looks  like  a 
fiction,  arising  out  of  a misunderstanding  of  the 
object  of  his  poem  entitled  Cyclops  or  Galatea. 
After  some  time  he  was  released  from  prison,  and 
restored  outwardly  to  the  favour  of  Dionysius;  but 
he  finally  left  his  court,  and  is  said  to  have  spent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Ephesus.  — Of  the 
dithyrambs  of  Philoxenus  by  far  the  most  important 
was  his  Cyclops  or  Galatea,  the  loss  of  which  is 
greatly  to  be  lamented.  Philoxenus  also  wrote 
another  poem,  entitled  Dmpnon  (Aslwor)  or  the 
Banquet,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
popular  of  his  works,  and  of  which  w*e  have  more 
fragments  than  of  any  other.  This  poem  was  a 
most  minute  and  satirical  description  of  a banquet, 
and  the  subject  of  it  was  furnished  by  the  luxury 
of  the  court  of  Dionysius.  Philoxenus  was  included 
in  the  attacks  which  the  comic  poets  made  on  all 
the  musicians  of  the  day,  for  their  corruptions  of 
the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  music  ; but  we  have 
abundant  testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  both  during  his  life  and  after  his 
death.  — 3.  The  Leucadian,  lived  at  Athens  about 
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the  same  time  as  Philoxeuus  of  Cytbera,  with 
whom  he  is  frequently  confounded  by  the  gram- 
marians. Like  his  more  celebrated  namesake,  the 
Leucadian  was  ridiculed  by  the  poets  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  seems  to  have  spent  a part  of  his  life 
in  Sicily.  The  Leucadian  wus  a most  notorious 
parasite,  glutton,  and  effeminate  debauchee  ; but 
he  seems  also  to  have  had  great  wit  and  good- 
humour,  which  made  him  a favourite  at  the 
tables  which  he  frequented.  — 4.  A celebrated 
Alexandrian  grammarian,  who  taught  at  Rome, 
and  wrote  on  Homer,  on  the  Ionic  and  Laconian 
dialects,  and  several  other  grammatical  works, 
among  which  was  a Gloss'in /,  which  was  edited  by 
U.  Stephanos,  Paris,  1573.  *—5.  An  Aegyptian 
surgeon,  who  wrote  several  valuable  volumes  on 
surgery.  He  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first 
century  after  Christ— 6.  A painter  of  Eretria,  the 
disciple  of  Nicomachus,  who  painted  for  Cassander 
a battle  of  Alexander  with  Darius. 

Philos,  Furl  us.  I.  P.,  was  consul  n.  c.  223 
with  C.  Flaminius,  and  accompanied  his  colleague 
in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls  in  the  N.  of 
Italy.  He  was  praetor  216,  when  he  commanded 
the  fleet,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  Africa.  In 
214  he  was  censor  with  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  but 
died  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  — 2. 
L.,  consul  136,  received  Spain  as  his  province,  and 
was  commissioned  by  the  senate  to  deliver  up  to 
the  Numan tines  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  the  consul 
of  the  preceding  year.  Philus,  like  his  contempo- 
raries Scipio  African  us  the  younger  and  Loelius, 
was  fond  of  Greek  literature  and  refinement  He 
is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in 
his  dialogue  De  liepublica. 

Philylllus  (♦lAoAAior),  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle. 

Fhiljhrfis  (♦iAup?jir : prob.  the  little  island  off 
C.  Ztfrtk,  E.  of  KenuurU-  A da ),  an  island  ofF  the 
N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor  (Poutus),  E.  of  the  country 
of  the  Mosynoeci,  and  near  the  promontory  of 
Zephyrium  \Zefrtk\  where  Chiron  was  nurtured 
by  his  mother  Philyra. 

Philyros  (OlAi/per),  a people  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  Phlly- 

RHI8. 

Phineus  (*iptu s).  1.  Son  of  Belas  and  An- 
chinoe,  and  brother  of  Cepheus.  He  was  slain  by 
Perseus.  For  details  see  Andromkda  and  Pkr- 
SKt  s.  — 2.  Son  of  Agcnor,  and  king  of  Salmy- 
dess  us  in  Thrace.  He  was  first  married  to  Cleo- 
patra, the  daughter  of  Boreas  and  Orithyio,  by 
whom  he  had  2 children,  Oryithus  ( Oarthus)  and 
Crambis  ; but  their  names  are  different  in  the 
different  legends : Ovid  calls  them  Polydcctus  and 
Polydorus.  Afterwards  he  was  married  to  Idaea 
(some  call  her  Dia,  Eurytia,  or  Idothea),  by  whom 
he  again  bad  2 sons,  Thynui  and  Mariandynus. 
— Phineus  was  a blind  soothsayer,  who  had  re- 
ceived his  prophetic  powers  from  Apollo ; but  the 
cause  of  his  blindness  is  not  the  same  in  all  accounts. 
He  is  most  celebrated  on  account  of  his  being 
tormented  by  the  Harpies,  who  were  sent  by  the 
gods  to  punish  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty 
towards  his  sons  by  the  first  marriage.  His  second 
wife  falsely  accused  them  of  having  made  an  at- 
tempt upon  her  virtue,  whereupon  Phineus  put  out 
their  eyes,  or,  according  to  others,  exposed  them 
to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  or  ordered  them  to 
be  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  then  to  be  scourged. 
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Whenever  a meal  was  placed  before  Phineus  the 
Harpies  darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  off ; 
later  writers  add  that  they  either  devoured  the  food 
themselves,  or  rendered  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  When 
the  Argonauts  visited  Thrace,  Phineus  promised  to 
instruct  them  respecting  their  voyage,  if  they  would 
deliver  him  from  the  monsters.  This  was  done  by 
Zetes  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreas,  and  brothers 
of  Cleopatra.  [See  p.  76,  a.]  Phineus  now  ex- 
lained  to  the  Argonauts  the  further  course  they 
ad  to  take,  and  especially  cautioned  them  against 
the  Symplegadca.  According  to  another  story  the 
Argonauts,  on  their  arrival  at  Thrace,  found  the 
sons  of  Phineus  half  buried,  and  demanded  their 
liberation,  which  Phineus  refused.  A battle  there- 
upon ensued,  in  which  Phineus  was  slain  by  Her- 
cules. The  latter  also  delivered  Cleopatra  from  her 
confinement,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  the  sons 
of  Phineus ; and  on  their  advice  he  also  sent  the 
second  wife  of  Phineus  back  to  her  father,  who 
ordered  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Some  traditions, 
lastly,  state  that  Phineus  was  killed  by  Boreas,  or 
that  he  was  carried  off  by  the  Harpies  into  the 
country  of  the  Bistones  or  Milchcssians.  Tiiosc 
accounts  in  which  Phineus  is  stated  to  have  put  out 
the  eyes  of  his  sons,  add  that  they  had  their  sight 
restored  to  them  by  the  sons  of  Boreas,  or  by  Ae- 
sculapius. 

Phinfipdlis  (OirdroAxs),  a town  in  Thrace  on 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  near  the  entrance  to  the  Bos- 
porus. 

Phintlas  (4>iyrlas).  L A Pythagorean,  the 
friend  of  Damon,  who  was  condemned  to  die  by 
Dionysius  the  elder.  For  details  see  Damon.— 2. 
Tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  established  his  power 
over  that  city  during  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  death  of  Agathocles  (b.c.  289.)  He 
founded  a new  city  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name,  and  whither  he  re- 
moved all  the  inhabitants  from  Gelo,  which  he 
razed  to  the  ground. 

Phintdnis  Insula  ( Isola  di  Figo)t  on  island 
between  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

Phlegethon  (♦AryffW),  i.  e.  the  flaming,  a 
river  in  the  lower  world,  in  whose  channel  flowed 
flames  instead  of  water. 

Phlegon  (♦Af7<*»'),a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia, 
was  a freedman  of  the  emperor  Hndrian,  whom  he 
survived.  The  only  2 works  of  Phlegon  which 
have  come  down  to  u*,  are  a small  treatise  on 
wonderful  events  (IRpl  Oavpaaluv),  and  another 
short  treatise  on  long-lived  persons  (n «p\  peutpo- 
which  gives  a list  of  persons  in  Itnly  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  a hundred  years  and  up- 
wards. Besides  these  2 works  Phlegon  wrote 
many  others,  of  which  the  most  important  was  an 
account  of  the  Olympiads  in  17  books,  from  01.  1 
to  OL  229  (a.  d.  1 37 ).  The  best  edition  of  Phlegon 
is  by  Westermann  in  his  Paradoxoi/raphi , Bruns- 
vig.  1839. 

Phlegm  . [Pallknk.] 

Phlegraei  C&mpi  (t5  4>A*7po7a  xe$/a,  or  ^ 
4A£ypa:  Solfutara the  name  of  the  volcanic  plain 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Campania  from  Cumae 
to  Capua,  so  called  l>ecause  it  was  believed  to  have 
been  once  on  fire.  It  was  also  named  Laboriae  or 
Laborinus  Campus,  cither  on  account  of  its  great 
fertility,  which  occasioned  its  constant  cultivation, 
or  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  in- 
ternal convulsions  to  which  it  was  exposed. 

PhlSgyas  (♦A«7oas),  son  of  Ares  and  Chryse, 
00  4 
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the  daughter  of  Halmus,  succeeded  Eteocle*  in  the 
government  of  Orchomcnos  in  Boeotia,  which  he 
called  after  himself  Phlegvantis.  He  waa  the 
father  of  Ixion  and  Coronis,  the  latter  of  whom 
became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Aesculapius.  En- 
raged at  this,  Phlegyas  set  fire  to  the  temple  of  the 
God,  who  killed  him  with  his  arrows,  and  con- 
demned him  to  severe  punishment  in  the  lower 
world.  Phlegyas  is  represented  as  the  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  race  of  the  Phlegyae,  a brunch  of 
the  Minyae,  who  emigrated  from  Orchoraenos  in 
Boeotia  and  settled  in  Phocis. 

Phliasla.  [Phlius.] 

Phil  us  (♦Awds,  -oi/KTos : ♦Aubrios),  the  chief 
town  of  a small  province  in  the  N.E.  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, whose  territory  Phliasla  (♦Axcuria),  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Sicyonia,  on  the  W.  by 
Arcadia,  on  the  E.  by  the  territory  of  Cleonae,  and 
on  the  S.  by  that  of  Argos.  The  greater  part  of 
this  country  was  occupied  by  mountains,  called 
Coelossa,  Carneates,  Arnntinus  and  Tricaranon. 
According  to  Strabo  the  most  ancient  town  in  the 
country  was  Aracthyrifa,  which  the  inhabitants 
deserted,  and  afterwards  founded  Phlius;  while 
Pausanias  says  nothing  about  a migration,  but 
relates  that  the  town  was  first  called  Arantia  from 
its  founder  Aras,  an  autochthon,  afterwards  Arae- 
thyrea  from  the  daughter  of  Aras,  and  finally 
Phlius,  from  Phlius,  a grandson  of  Temenus. 
Phlius  was  originally  inhabited  by  Argives.  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians, 
with  whom  part  of  the  Argive  population  inter- 
mingled, while  part  migrated  to  Samos  and  Clazo- 
menae.  During  the  greater  part  of  its  history  it 
remained  faithful  to  Sparta. 

Phlygdnlum  (♦Airydmov),  a small  town  in 
Phocis,  destroyed  in  the  Phocian  war. 

Phdcaea  (♦evirata : 4*nc<m&,  Phocac$nsis : the 
Ru.  called  Karaja ■ Fokia*  i.  e.  Old  Fokia,  S.W.  of 
Fovfffs  or  New  Foida)*  the  N.-most  of  the  Ionian 
cities  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  tongue  of  land  which  divides 
the  Sinus  Elaiticus  (G.  of  Pongee),  on  the  N.  from  ; 
the  Sinus  Ilermaeus  (G,  of  Smyrna)*  on  the  S. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Phocian 
colonists  under  Philogcnes  and  Damon.  It  was 
originally  within  the  limits  of  Aeolia,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Cyme  ; but  the  Cymaeana  voluntarily  gave 
up  the  site  for  the  new  city,  which  was  soon  ad- 
mitted into  the  Ionian  confederacy  on  the  condition 
of  adopting  oecists  of  the  race  of  Codrus.  Ad- 
mirably situated,  and  possessing  2 excellent  har- 
bours, Naustathmus  and  Lampter,  Phocaea  became 
celebrated  as  a great  maritime  state,  and  especially 
as  the  founder  of  the  most  distant  Greek  colo- 
nies towards  the  W.,  namely  Maskilia  in  Gaul, 
and  the  still  more  distant,  though  far  less  cele- 
brated, city  of  Maenaca  in  Hispania  Baetica. 
After  the  Persian  conquest  of  Ionia,  Phocaca  had 
so  declined,  that  she  could  only  furnish  3 ships  to 
support  the  great  Ionian  revolt  ; but  the  spirit  of 
her  people  had  not  been  extinguished  ; when  the 
common  cause  was  hopeless,  and  their  city  was 
besieged  by  Harpagus,  they  embarked,  to  seek 
new  abodes  in  the  distant  W.,  and  bent  their 
course  to  their  colony  of  Aleria  in  Corsica.  During 
the  voyage,  however,  a portion  of  the  emigrants 
resolved  to  return  to  their  native  city,  which  they 
restored,  and  which  recovered  much  of  its  pros- 
perity, as  is  proved  by  the  rich  booty  gained  by 
the  Homans,  when  they  plundered  it  under  the 
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praetor  Aemilius,  after  which  it  does  not  appear  as 
a place  of  any  consequence  in  history. — Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  confound  Phocaca  with  Phocis,  or 
the  ethnic  adjectives  of  the  former  +wKatv r and 
Phocnecnsis,  with  those  of  the  latter,  Qwittvi  and 
Phocensis : some  of  the  ancient  writers  themselves 
have  fallen  into  such  mistakes.  It  should  be  ob- 
served also  that  the  name  of  Phocaean  is  often 
used  with  reference  to  Massilia  ; and,  by  an 
amusing  affectation,  the  people  of  MuneiUe  still 
call  themselves  Phocaean*. 

Phocion  ),  the  Athenian  general  and 

statesman,  son  of  Phocus,  was  a man  of  humble 
origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  b.  c. 
402.  He  studied  under  Plato  and  Xenocrates. 
He  distinguished  himself  for  the  first  time 
under  his  friend  Chabrias,  in  376,  at  the  battle 
of  Naxos  ; but  he  was  not  employed  promi- 
nently in  any  capacity  for  many  years  after- 
wards. In  354  (according  to  others  in  350) 
he  was  sent  into  Euboea  in  the  command  of  a 
small  force,  in  consequence  of  an  application  from 
Plutarch  us,  tyrant  of  Eretria  ; and  he  was  subse- 
quently employed  on  several  occasions  in  the  war 
between  the  Athenians  and  Philip  of  Macedon. 
He  frequently  opposed  the  measures  of  Demo- 
sthenes, and  recommended  peace  with  Philip  ; but 
he  must  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mercenary 
supporters  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  His  virtue 
is  above  suspicion,  and  his  public  conduct  was 
always  influenced  by  upright  motives.  When 
Alexander  was  marching  upon  Thebes,  in  335, 
Phocion  rebuked  Demosthenes  for  his  invectives 
against  the  king ; and  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  he  advised  the  Athenians  to  comply  with 
Alexander's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Demo- 
sthenes and  other  chief  orators  of  the  anti- Mace- 
donian party.  This  proposal  was  indignantly 
rejected  bv  the  people,  and  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  Alexander,  which  succeeded  in  deprecating 
his  resentment  According  to  Plutarch,  there 
were  two  embassies,  the  first  of  which  Alex- 
ander refused  to  receive,  but  to  the  second  he 
gave  n gracious  audience,  and  granted  its  prayer, 
chiefly  from  regard  to  Phocion,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  it  Alexander  ever  continued  to  treat  Pho- 
cion with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  to  cultivate 
his  friendship.  He  also  pressed  upon  him  vnluable 
presents ; but  Phocion  persisted  in  refusing  his 
presents,  begging  the  king  to  leave  him  no  less 
honest  than  he  found  him,  and  only  so  far  availed 
himst  If  of  the  royal  favour  as  to  request  the  liberty 
of  certain  prisoners  nt  Sardis,  which  was  imme- 
diately granted  to  him.  After  Alexander's  death, 
Phocion  opposed  vehemently,  and  with  all  the 
caustic  bitterness  which  characterised  him,  the 
proposal  for  war  with  Antipater.  Thus,  to  Hype- 
rides,  who  asked  him  tauntingly  when  he  would 
advise  the  Athenians  to  go  to  war,  he  answered, 
u When  I see  the  young  willing  to  keep  their 
ranks,  the  rich  to  contribute  of  their  wealth,  and 
the  orators  to  abstain  from  pilfering  the  public 
money."  When  the  Piraeus  was  seized  by  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Polysperchon  in  318,  Phocion 
was  suspected  of  having  advised  Alexander  to 
take  this  step ; whereupon,  being  accused  of 
treason  by  Agnonides,  he  fied,  with  several  of 
his  friends,  to  Alexander,  who  scut  them  with 
letter*  of  recommendation  to  his  father  Poly- 
sperchon. The  latter,  willing  to  sacrifice  them 
as  a peace-offering  to  the  Athenians,  sent  them 
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back  to  Athens  for  the  people  to  deal  with 
them  as  they  would.  Here  Phocion  was  sentenced 
to  death.  To  the  last,  he  maintained  bis  calm, 
and  dignified,  and  somewhat  contemptuous  bear- 
ing. When  some  wretched  man  spat  upon  him  as 
he  passed  to  the  prison,  “ W ill  no  one,”  said  he, 
“check  this  fellow's  indecency?”  To  one  who 
asked  him  whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave 
for  his  son  Phocus,  he  answered,  14  Only  that  he 
bear  no  grudge  against  the  Athenians.”  And  when 
the  hemlock  which  had  been  prepared  was  found 
insufficient  for  all  the  condemned,  and  the  jailer 
would  not  furnish  more  until  he  was  paid  for  it, 
“Give  the  man  his  money,”  said  Phocion  to  one 
of  his  friends,  a since  at  Athens  one  cannot  even 
die  for  nothing.”  He  perished  in  317,  at  the  age 
of  85.  The  Athenians  are  said  to  have  repented 
of  their  conduct.  A brazen  statue  was  raised  to 
the  memory  of  Phocion,  and  Agnonides  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Phocion  was  twice  married, 
and  his  2nd  wife  appears  to  have  been  as  simple 
and  frugal  in  her  habits  as  himself ; but  he  was 
less  fortunate  in  his  son  Phocus,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  father's  lessons  and  example,  was  a thorough 
profligate.  As  for  Phocion  himself,  our  commend- 
ation of  him  must  be  almost  wholly  confined  to  his 
private  qualities.  His  fellow-citizens  may  have 
been  degenerate,  but  he  made  no  effort  to  elevate 
them. 

Phocis  (d  *»*ts : *wK7j«r  Horn.,  +««««  Herod., 
+w«re*r  Attic,  Phocenses  by  the  Romans),  a country 
in  Northern  Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii,  on  the  E.  by 
Boeotia,  on  the  W.  by  the  Locri  Ozolae  and  Doris, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  At  one 
time  it  possessed  a narrow  strip  of  country  on  the 
Euboean  sea  with  the  seaport  Dnphnus,  between 
the  territory  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  and  Locri  Opuntii. 
It  was  a mountainous  and  unproductive  country, 
and  owes  its  chief  importance  in  history  to  the  fact 
of  its  possessing  the  Delphic  oracle.  Its  chief 
mountain  was  Parnassus,  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  to  which  however  Cnxmis  on  its 
N.  frontier,  ClRPHis  S.  of  Delphi,  and  Hklicon 
on  the  S.E.  frontier  all  belonged.  The  principal 
river  in  Phocis  was  the  Cephissus,  the  valley  of 
which  contained  almost  the  only  fertile  land  in  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Cris- 
saeau  plain  in  the  S.E.  on  the  borders  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae. — Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Phocis 
we  find  mentioned  Leleges,  Thracians,  Abantes 
and  Hyantes.  Subsequently,  but  still  in  the  anti- 
historical  period,  the  Phlegyac,  an  Achaean  race,  a 
branch  of  the  Minyac  at  Orchomenos,  took  pos- 
session of  the  country  ; and  from  this  time  the 
main  bulk  of  the  population  continued  to  be 
Achaean,  although  there  wero  Dorian  settlements 
at  Delphi  and  Bulis.  The  Phocians  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  an  eponymous  an- 
cestor Phocus  [Phocus], and  they  are  mentioned 
under  this  name  in  the  Iliad.  The  Phocians  played 
no  conspicuous  part  in  Greek  history  till  the  time 
of  Philip  of  Macedon  ; but  at  this  period  they  be- 
came involved  in  a war,  called  the  Phocian  or 
Sacred  War,  in  which  the  principal  states  of 
Greece  took  part.  The  Thebans  hod  long  been 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Phocians  ; and  as  tho 
latter  people  had  cultivated  a portion  of  the  Cris- 
eaean  plain,  w hich  the  Amphictyons  had  declared 
in  B.C.  585  should  lie  waste  for  ever,  the  Thebans 
availed  themselves  of  this  pretext  to  persuade  the 
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Amphictyons  to  impose  a tine  upon  the  Phocians, 
and  upon  their  refusal  to  pay  it,  the  Thebans  fur- 
ther induced  the  council  to  declare  the  Phociau 
land  forfeited  to  the  god  at  Delphi.  Thus  threat- 
ened by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  backed  by  tho 
whole  power  of  Thebes,  the  Phocians  were  per- 
suaded by  Philomelus,  one  of  their  citizens,  to 
seize  Delphi,  and  to  make  use  of  the  treasures  of 
the  temple  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
They  obtained  possession  of  the  temple  in  B.C.  357. 
The  war  which  ensued  lasted  10  years,  and  was 
carried  on  with  various  success  on  each  side.  Tho 
Phocians  were  commanded  first  by  Philomelus, 
b.  c.  357 — 353,  afterwards  by  his  brother  Ono- 
MARCHUft,  353 — 352,  then  by  Phayi.lus,  the 
brother  of  the  2 preceding,  35*2 — 351,  and  finally 
by  Phalarcur,  the  son  of  Onoraarchux,  351  — 
346.  The  Phocians  received  some  support  from 
Athens,  but  their  chief  dependence  was  upon  their 
mercenary  troops,  which  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic 
temple  enabled  them  to  hire.  The  Amphictyons 
and  the  Thebans,  finding  at  length  that  they  were 
unable  with  their  own  resources  to  subdue  the 
Phocians,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of 
Maccdon,  who  brought  the  war  to  a close  in  346. 
The  conquerors  indicted  the  moat  signal  punish- 
ment upon  the  Phocians,  who  were  regarded  ns 
guilty  of  sacrilege.  All  their  towns  were  razed  to 
the  ground  with  the  exception  of  Abac  ; and  the 
inhabitants  distributed  in  villages,  containing  not 
more  than  50  inhabitants.  The  2 votes  which  the)’ 
had  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  were  taken  away 
and  given  to  Philip. 

Fhocra  (*dicpa),  a mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in 
Mauretania  Tingitaua,  apparently  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Mulucha,  between  the  chains  of  the  Great 
and  Little  Allas. 

Phocus  (+e5*of).  1.  Son  of  Omytion  of  Co- 
rinth, or  according  to  others  of  Poseidon,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  leader  of  a colony  from  Corinth  into 
the  territory  of  Tithorca  and  Mt.  Parnassus,  which 
derived  from  him  the  name  of  Phocis.  — 2.  Son 
of  Aeacus  and  the  Nereid  Psamathe,  husband  of 
Asteria  or  Asterodia,  and  father  of  Panopeus  and 
Crissus.  He  was  murdered  by  his  half-brothers 
Telamon  and  Peleus.  [Pblkus.]  According  to 
some  accounts  the  country  of  Phocis  derived  its 
name  from  him.— 3.  Son  of  Phocion.  [Phocion.] 

Phocylldes  (♦socuAiSij*),  of  Miletus,  an  Ionian 
poet,  contemporary  with  Theognis,  was  bom  il  c. 
560.  His  poetry  was  chiefly  gnomic;  and  the  few 
fragments  of  it  which  we  possess  display  that  con- 
tempt for  birth  and  station,  and  tliat  love  for  sub- 
stantial enjoyment,  which  always  marked  the 
Ionian  character.  These  fragments,  which  are  18 
in  number,  are  included  in  all  the  chief  collections 
of  the  lyric  and  gnomic  poets.  Some  of  these  col- 
lections contain  a didactic  poem,  in  217  hexame- 
ters, entitled  woiij/ua  vovB(tik6^  to  which  the 
name  of  Phocylides  is  attached,  but  which  is  un- 
doubtedly a forgery,  made  since  the  Christian  era. 

Phoebe  (4>oi6tj).  L Daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Ge,  became  by  Coeus  the  mother  of  Asteria  and 
Leto  (Latona).— 2.  A surname  of  Artemis  (Diana) 
in  her  capacity  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon  (Luna), 
the  moon  being  regarded  as  tho  female  Phoebus  or 
sun.— 3.  Daughter  of  Tyndarcos  and  Leda,  and  a 
sister  of  Clytaemncstra.— 4.  Daughter  of  Leucip- 
pus, and  sister  of  Hilaira,  a priestess  of  Athena, 
was  carried  off  with  her  sister  by  the  Dioscuri,  and 
[ became  by  Polio*  the  mother  of  Mnesilcos. 
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Phoebldas  (4o<f&ar),  a Lacedaemonian,  who, 
in  b.  c.  382,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  destined  to  reinforce  his  brother  Eudaraidas, 
who  had  been  sent  against  Olynthus.  On  his  way 
Phocbidas  halted  at  Thebes,  and  treacherously 
made  himself  master  of  the  Cadmea.  The  Lace- 
daemonians fined  Phoebidas  100,000  drachmas, 
but  nevertheless  kept  possession  of  the  Cadmea. 
In  378  he  was  left  by  Agesihtus  as  hnrmost  at 
Thespine,  and  was  slain  in  Imttle  by  the  Thebans. 

Phoebus  (♦©?&»*),  the  Bright  or  Pure,  occurs  in 
Homer  as  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  and  is  used  to  sig- 
nify the  brightness  and  purity  of  youth.  At  a 
later  time  when  Apollo  became  connected  with 
the  Sun,  the  epithet  Phoebus  was  also  applied  to 
him  as  the  Sun-god. 

Phoenice  (+oivIktj  : Phoenicia  is  only  found  in 
a doubtful  passage  of  Cicero : pi,  ♦ofr&rtj, 

fem.  ♦ofr'urora,  Phoenix,  Phoenlces:  also,  the  adj. 
Punicus,  though  used  specifically  in  connection 
with  Carthago,  is  etymologically  equivalent  to 
by  the  well-known  interchange  of  oi  and  v: 
parts  of  the  Pashalicks  of  Acre  and  Aleppo ),  a 
country  of  Asia,  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  extending 
from  the  river  Eleutherus  ( NaJtr- cl  - Kebir ) on  the 
N.  to  below  Mt  Carmel  on  the  S.,  and  bounded 
on  the  EL  by  Coelcsyria  and  Palestine.  (Some- 
times, though  rarely,  the  name  is  extended  to  the 
whole  W.  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine).  It  was 
a mountainous  strip  of  coast  land,  not  more  than  1 0 
or  12  miles  broad,  hemmed  in  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  whose  lateral 
branches,  running  out  into  the  sea  in  bold  promon- 
tories, divided  the  country  into  valleys,  which  are 
well  watered  by  rivers  flowing  down  from  Lebanon, 
and  are  extremely  fertile.  Of  these  rivers,  the 
most  important  are,  to  one  going  from  N.  to  S., 
the  Eleutherus  ( Nahr-d-Kcbir)  ; the  Sabbaticus 
(A  riba)  ; the  river  of  Tripolis  ( Kadisha ) ; the 
Adonis  ( Wahr- Jhrah im ),  S.  of  Byblus  ; the  Lycus 
(. Nahr-el-Kelb ) N.  of  Berytus ; the  Magoras  (Nahr- 
Bdrut\  by  Berytus  ; the  Tamyras  (Xakr-el-Da- 
mur ),  between  Berytus  and  Sidon  ; the  Leo,  or 
Bostrenus  (A rahr-el-Auly)%  N.  of  Sidon  ; the  great 
river  (Litany  and  Kastmiyeh)  which  flows  from 
Heliopolis  S.S.W.  through  Coele-Syria,  and  then, 
turning  W. wards,  falls  into  the  sea  N.  of  Tyre,  , 
and  which  some  call,  but  without  sufficient  autho-  J 
rity,  the  Leontes;  the  Belus,  or  Pjagida  (Human  or  : 
Rah  win)  by  Ptolemais,  and  the  Kishon  (Alston),  \ 
N.  of  Mt.  Carmel.  Of  the  promontories  referred  to,  j 
omitting  a number  of  less  important  ones,  the  chief 
were,  Theu-prosopon  ( Rasesh-Shukah ),  between  j 
Tripolis  and  Byblus,  Pr.  Album  (Ras-d-Abiad^ 
i.  e.  White  Cb/v),  S.  of  Tyre,  and  Mt.  Carmel,  be-  j 
sides  those  occupied  by  the  cities  of  Tripolis,  Byb-  i 
lus,  Berytus,  Sidon,  Tyrus,  and  Ptolemais.  This 
conformation  of  the  coast  and  the  position  of  the 
country  rendered  it  admirably  suited  for  the  home 
of  great  maritime  states  ; and  accordingly  we  find 
the  cities  of  Phoenicia  at  the  head,  both  in  time 
and  importance,  of  all  the  naval  enterprise  of  the 
ancient  world.  For  the  history  of  those  great 
cities,  see  Sidon,  Tyrus,  and  the  other  articles 
upon  them.  As  to  the  country  in  general,  there  is 
some  difficulty  about  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants 
and  of  their  name.  In  the  O.  T.  the  name  does 
not  occur  ; the  people  seem  to  be  included  under 
the  general  designation  of  Canaan  ites,  and  they  are 
also  named  specifically  after  their  several  cities,  as 
the  Sidonians,  Giblites  (from  Gebal,  i.  e.  Byblus), 
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Sinites,  Arkites,  Arvadites,  &c.  The  name  *oi- 
vikt)  is  first  found  in  Greek  writers,  as  early  as 
Homer,  and  is  derived  by  some  from  the  abundance 
of  palm  trees  in  the  country  (<polvi£,  the  date-palm ), 
and  by  others  from  the  purple-red  ('£oun£),  which 
was  obtained  from  a fish  on  the  coasts,  and  was  a 
celebrated  article  of  Phoenician  commerce  ; be- 
sides the  mythical  derivation  from  Phoenix,  the 
brother  of  Cadmus.  The  people  were  of  the  Semi- 
tic (Syro- Arabian)  race,  and  closely  allied  to  the 
Hebrews  ; and  they  are  said  to  have  dwelt  origin- 
ally on  the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  sea.  Tneir 
language  was  a dialect  of  the  Aramaic,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  Their  written 
characters  were  the  same  as  the  Samaritan  or  Old 
Hebrew ; and  from  them  the  Greek  alphabet,  and 
through  it  most  of  the  alphabets  of  Europe,  were 
undoubtedly  derived  ; hence  they  were  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  inventors  of  letters.  Other 
inventions  in  the  sciences  and  arts  are  ascribed  to 
them  ; such  as  arithmetic,  astronomy,  navigation, 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  the  coining  of  money. 
That,  at  a very  early  time,  they  excelled  in  the 
fine  arts,  is  clear  from  the  aid  which  Solomon  re- 
ceived from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  the  building 
and  the  sculptured  decorations  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  and  from  the  references  in  Homer  to 
Sidonian  artists.  Respecting  Phoenician  litera- 
ture, we  know  of  little  beyond  the  celebrated  work 
of  Sanchuniathon.  In  the  sacred  history  of  the 
Israclitish  conquest  of  Canaan,  in  that  oi  the  He- 
brew monarchy,  and  in  the  earliest  Greek  poetry, 
we  find  the  Phoenicians  already  a great  maritime 
people.  Early  formed  into  settled  states,  supplied 
with  abundance  of  timber  from  Lebanon,  and 
placed  where  the  caravans  from  Arabia  and  the  E. 
came  upon  the  Mediterranean,  they  carried  over  to 
the  coasts  of  this  sea  the  products  of  those  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  of  their  own,  which  was  rich  in 
metals,  and  on  the  shores  of  which  furnished  the 
materials  of  glass  and  the  purple-fish  already  men- 
tioned. Their  voyages  and  their  settlements  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  W. 
coasts  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  even  as  far  as  our 
own  islands.  [Britannia,  p.  126,  a.]  Within  the 
Mediterranean  they  planted  numerous  colonies,  on 
its  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  especially  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  the  chief  of  which  was 
Carthago;  they  had  also  settlements  on  the 
Euxine  and  in  Asia  Minor.  In  the  E.  seas,  we 
have  records  of  their  voyages  to  Ophir,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  navy  of  Solomon,  and  to  the  coasts 
of  Africa  under  the  kings  of  Egypt.  [Africa,  p. 
22,  b.]  They  were  successively  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians,  Ifabylonians,  Persians,  Macedonians, 
and  Romans  ; but  neither  these  conquests,  nor  the 
rivalry  of  Carthage,  entirely  ruined  their  com- 
merce, which  was  still  considerable  at  the  Chris- 
tian era ; on  the  contrary,  their  ships  formed  the 
fleet  of  Persia  and  the  Syrian  kings,  and  partly  of 
the  Romans.  [Sidon,  Tyrus,  &c.J  Under  the 
Romans,  Phoenice  formed  a part  of  the  province  of 
Syria;  and,  under  the  E.  empire,  it  was  erected, 
with  the  addition  of  Coele-Syria,  into  the  province 
of  Phoenice  Libnnosia  or  Libanensis. 

Phoenice  (*otpUaf).  1.  (Fmiki\  an  important 
commercial  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Epirus  in  the 
district  Chaonia,  56  miles  N.W.  of  Buthrotum,  in 
the  midst  of  a marshy  country.  It  was  strongly 
fortified  by  Justinian.— 2.  A small  island  offiGalUa 
Narboneniis,  belonging  to  the  Stoechade*. 
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Phoenlclum  Mare  (r&  #ow(n«r  w&srysf : 2 1- 
Zovi-T)  SdAacraraX  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  washes  the  coast  of  Phoenice. 

Phoenicia  (♦ojvikoCs:  ♦ojkikoiWioj, 4>oi viKoixr- 
<rio»).  1.  Also  Phoenix  (♦otw£),  a harbour  on 

the  S.  of  Crete,  visited  by  St,  Paul  during  his  voy- 
age to  Rome.  (Acta,  xxrii.  12.)—  2.  The  harbour 
of  the  city  of  Colone,  in  Messenia.— 3.  A sea-port 
of  the  island  of  Cythera.— 4.  ( Ckumtkot  Rgri 
Liman  ?),  a harbour  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the 
foot  of  Ml.  Mimas.  — 5.  ( Miktusk , Ru.),  a flou- 
rishing city  in  tho  S.  of  Lycia,  on  Mt  Olympus, 
with  a harbour  below  it  It  is  often  called  Olym- 
pus. Having  become,  under  the  Romans,  one  of 
the  head-quarters  of  the  pirates,  who  celebrated 
here  the  festival  and  mysteries  of  Mithras,  it  was 
destroyed  by  Servilius  Iaaurinu. 

Phoenicia,  [Akolub  Insulas.] 

Phoenix  (+ofri^).  L Son  of  Agenor  by  Agriope 
or  Telenbassa,  and  brother  of  Europe,  but  Homer 
makes  him  the  father  of  Europa.  Being  sent  by 
his  father  in  search  of  his  sister,  who  was  carried 
off  by  Zeus,  he  settled  in  the  country,  which  was 
called  after  him  Phoenicia.— 2.  Son  of  Amyntor 
by  Cleobule  or  Hippodamia,  and  king  of  the  Do- 
lopes,  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt.  His 
father  Amyntor  neglected  his  legitimate  wife,  and 
attached  himself  to  a mistress  ; whereupon  Cleobule 
persuaded  her  son  to  seduce  her  rival.  When 
Amyntor  discovered  the  crime,  he  cursed  Phoenix, 
who  shortly  afterwards  fled  to  Peleus.  Pcleus  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  made  him  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Dolopes,  on  the  frontiers  of  Phthia,  and 
entrusted  to  him  his  son  Achilles,  whom  he  was  to 
educate.  He  afterwards  accompanied  Achillea  on 
his  expedition  against  Troy.  According  to  another 
tradition,  Phoenix  did  not  dishonour  his  father’s 
mistress,  but  she  merely  accused  him  of  having 
made  improper  overtures  to  her,  in  consequence  of 
which  hi*  father  put  out  his  eyes.  But  Peleus 
took  him  to  Chiron,  who  restored  to  him  his  sight. 
Phoenix  moreover  is  said  to  have  called  tho  son  of 
Achilles  Neoptolemus,  after  Lycotnedes  had  called 
him  Pyrrhus.  Neoptolemus  was  believed  to  have 
buried  Phoenix  at  Efon  in  Macedonia  or  at  Trachis 
in  Thessaly.— 3.  A fabulous  bird  Phoenix,  which, 
according  to  a tale  related  to  Herodotus  (ii.  73)  at 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  visited  that  place  once  in 
every  500  years,  on  his  father’s  death,  and  buried 
him  in  the  sanctuary  of  Helios.  For  this  purpose  the 
Phoenix  was  believed  to  come  from  Arabia,  and  to 
make  an  egg  of  myrrh  as  large  ns  possible  ; this 
egg  he  then  hollowed’out  and  put  into  it  his  father, 
closing  it  up  carefully,  and  the  egg  was  believed 
then  to  be  of  exactly  the  same  weight  as  before. 
This  bird  was  represented  as  resembling  an  eagle, 
with  feathers  partly  red  and  partly  golden.  It  is 
farther  related,  that  when  his  life  drew  to  a close, 
he  built  a nest  for  himself  in  Arabia,  to  which  he 
imparted  the  power  of  generation,  so  that  after  his 
death  a new  phoenix  rose  out  of  it  As  soon  as 
the  latter  was  grown  up,  he,  like  his  predecessor, 
proceeded  to  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  and  burned  and 
buried  his  father  in  the  temple  of  Helios. — Accord- 
ing to  a story  which  has  gained  more  currency  in 
modern  times,  the  Phoenix,  when  he  arrived  nt  a 
very  old  age  (some  say  500  and  others  1461  years), 
committed  himself  to  the  flames. — Others,  again, 
state  that  only  one  Phoenix  lived  at  a time,  and 
that  when  he  died  a worm  crept  forth  from  his 
body,  and  was  developed  into  a new  Phoenix  by 
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the  heat  of  the  sun.  His  death,  further,  took  place 
in  Egypt  after  a life  of  7006  years. — Another 
modification  of  the  same  story  relates,  that  when 
the  Phoenix  arrived  at  the  age  of  500  years,  he 
built  for  himself  a funeral  pile,  consisting  of  spices, 
settled  upon  it,  and  died.  Out  of  the  decomposing 
body  he  then  rose  again,  and  having  grown  up,  he 
wrapped  the  remains  of  his  old  body  up  in  myrrh, 
carried  them  to  Heliopolis,  and  burnt  them  there. 
Similar  stories  of  marvellous  birds  occur  in  many 
parts  of  the  East,  as  in  Persia,  the  legend  of  the 
bird  Simorg,  and  in  India  that  of  tho  bird  Semendar. 

Phoenix  (♦ofri^),  a small  river  in  the  S.E.  of 
Thessaly,  flowing  into  tho  Asopus  near  Thermo- 
pylae. 

Phoenix.  [Phobnicus,  No.  1.] 

Phoetiae  or  Phytia  (4>orret(u,  ‘Poniou,  ♦uric, 
Thuc.),  a town  in  Acnmonia  on  a hill,  W.  of 
Stratus. 

Pholegandros  (&o\*-yavZpos ; Polylcandro ),  an 
island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  smaller  Cy- 
clades, situated  betwreon  Melos  and  Sicinos. 

Pholoe  (♦oAtfy : G/ono),  a mountain  forming 
tho  boundary  between  Arcadia  and  Elia;  being  a 
S.  continuation  of  ML  Kry  man  thus,  in  which  the 
rivers  ScllGis  and  Ladou  took  their  origin.  It  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  scats  of  tho  Centaurs. 
[PhoLUR.] 

Pholus  (♦ifAos),  a Centaur,  a son  of  Lilenus 
and  tho  nymph  Melia.  Hu  was  accidentally  slain 
by  one  of  the  poisoned  arrow’s  of  Hercules.  The 
mountain,  between  Arcadia  and  Elis,  where  he 
was  buried,  was  called  Pholoe  after  him.  Tho 
details  of  his  story  are  given  on  p.  309,  a. 

Phorb&ntla.  [Aeuatks.] 

Phorbas  (♦<Jp£ar).  1.  Son  of  Lapithes  and 
Orsinome,  and  brother  of  Periphas.  The  Rhodians, 
in  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  are  said  to  have  invited 
him  into  their  island  to  deliver  it  from  snakes,  and 
afterwards  to  have  honoured  him  with  heroic  wor- 
ship. From  this  circumstance  he  was  called  Ophi- 
uchna,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  placed 
among  the  stars.  According  to  another  tradition, 
Phorbas  went  from  Thesuuy  to  Olenos,  where 
Aicctor,  king  of  Elis,  made  use  of  his  assistance 
against  Pclops,  and  shared  his  kingdom  with  him. 
Phorbas  then  gave  his  daughter  I)iogenia  in  mar- 
riage to  Alector,  and  he  himself  married  Hyrmine, 
a sister  of  Aicctor,  by  whom  be  became  the  father 
of  Augeas  and  Actor.  He  is  also  described  as  a bold 
boxer,  and  is  said  to  have  plundered  the  temple  of 
Delphi  along  with  the  Phlegyae,  but  to  have  been 
defeated  by  Apollo. 

Phorrides,  Phorcjfdos,  or  Phorcynldes,  that 

is,  the  daughters  of  Phorcus  and  Ceto,  or  tho 
Gorgons  and  Graeae.  [Gorgon ks  and  Grarae.] 

Phorcus,  Phorcys,  or  Phorcyn  (*dp*oi, 

Kvsy  Qipttvv).  L A sea-deity,  is  described  by 
Homer  as  **  the  old  man  of  the  sea,”  to  whom  a 
harbour  in  Ithaca  was  dedicated,  and  is  called  the 
father  of  tho  nymph  Thoosa.  Later  writers  call 
him  a son  of  Pontus  and  Ge,  and  a brother  of 
Thaumas,  Nereus,  Eurybia,  and  Ceto.  By  his 
sister  Ceto  he  became  the  father  of  the  Graeae  and 
G organ es,  the  Hesperian  dragon,  and  the  Hespe- 
rides  ; and  by  Hecate  or  C rata  is,  he  was  the  father 
of  Scylla.  — 2.  Son  of  Phaetiops,  commander  of 
the  Phrygians  of  Ascanio,  assisted  Priam  in  the 
Trojan  war,  but  was  slain  by  Ajax. 

Phormlon  ( Qoppuwv ).  1.  A celebrated  Athe- 
nian general,  the  son  of  Asopius.  He  distinguished 
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himself  particularly  in  the  command  of  on  Athe- 
nian fleet  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  where  with  far 
inferior  forces  he  gained  some  brilliant  victories 
over  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  B.  c.  429.  In  the 
ensuing  winter  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Acama- 
nia,  and  advanced  into  the  interior,  where  he  also 
gained  some  successes.  He  was  a man  of  remark- 
ably temperate  habits,  and  a strict  disciplinarian.— 
2.  A peripatetic  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  of  whom 
is  told  the  story  that  he  discoursed  for  several 
hours  before  Hannibal  on  the  military  art  and  the 
duties  of  a general.  When  his  admiring  auditory 
asked  Hannibal  what  he  thought  of  him,  the  latter 
replied,  that  of  all  the  old  blockheads  whom  he 
had  seen,  none  could  match  Phormion. 

Phormis  or  Phonnus  (♦dp^ui,  a native 

of  Maenalus  in  Arcadia,  removed  to  Sicily,  where 
he  became  intimate  with  Oelon,  whose  children  he 
educated.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a soldier, 
both  under  Oelon  and  Ilieron  his  brother.  In 
gratitude  for  his  martial  successes,  he  dedicated 
gifts  to  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  to  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
He  is  associated  by  Aristotle  with  Epicharmus,  as 
one  of  the  originators  of  comedy,  or  of  a particular 
form  of  it. 

PhdrSneus  (♦opwre ur),  son  of  Inachus  and  the 
Oceanid  Meliai  or  Arch  in,  was  a brother  of  Aegin- 
leus  and  the  ruler  of  Argos.  He  was  married  to 
the  nymph  Laodice,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Niobe,  Apis,  and  Car.  According  to  other 
writers  his  sons  were  Pelasgus,  I ns  us,  and  Agenor, 
who,  after  their  father’s  death,  divided  the  king- 
dom of  Argos  among  themselves.  Phoronens  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  offered  sacrifices 
to  Hera  at  Argos,  and  to  hare  united  the  people, 
who  until  then  had  lived  in  scattered  habitations, 
into  a city  which  was  called  after  him  &otw  *opc*- 
vi k6v.  The  patronymic  Phoronidei  is  sometimes 
used  for  Argivet  in  general,  and  especially  to  de- 
signate Amphiaraus  and  Adrastus. 

Phoronls  (♦opouds),  a surname  of  Io,  being 
according  to  some  a descendant,  and  according  to 
others  a sister  of  Phoroneus. 

Phot! us  (+Jrioj),  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  9th  century,  played  a distinguished  part  in 
the  political  and  religious  history  of  his  age.  After 
holding  various  high  offices  in  the  Byzantine  court, 
he  was,  although  previously  a layman,  elected 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  d.  858,  in  place 
of  Ignatius,  who  had  been  deposed  by  Bard  as, 
who  was  all-powerful  at  the  court  of  his  nephew 
Michael  III-,  then  a minor.  The  patriarchate  of 
Photini  was  a stormy  one,  and  full  of  vicissitudes. 
The  cause  of  Ignatius  was  espoused  by  the  Romish 
church  ; and  Photius  thus  became  one  of  the  great 
romoters  of  the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Vestern  Churches.  In  867  Photius  was  himself 
deposed  by  the  emperor  Basil  I.,  and  Ignatius  was 
restored ; but  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  877, 
Photius,  who  had  meantime  gained  the  favour  of 
Basil,  was  again  elevated  to  the  patriarchate.  On 
the  death  of  Basil  in  886,  Photius  was  accused 
of  a conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  new  emperor 
I*eo  VI.,  and  was  banished  to  a monastery  in 
Armenia,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  till 
his  death.  Photius  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time,  and  in  the  midst  of  a busy  life 
found  time  for  the  composition  of  numerous  works, 
several  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  entitled  MyriobiUion  sett 
JJiUiodteoa  {Mupio€iG?u>v  ^ BitfAtotWjioj).  It  may 
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be  described  as  an  extensive  review  of  ancient 
Greek  literature  by  a scholar  of  immense  erudition 
and  sound  judgment.  It  is  an  extraordinary  monu- 
ment of  literary  energy,  for  it  was  written  while 
the  author  was  engaged  in  on  embassy  to  Assyria, 
at  the  request  of  Photius’  brother  Tarasius,  who 
desired  an  account  of  the  books  which  Photius  bad 
read  in  his  absence.  It  contains  tbe  analyses  of 
or  extracts  from  280  volumes  ; and  many  valuable 
works  are  only  known  to  us  from  the  account  which 
Photius  has  given  of  them.  The  best  edition  of 
this  work  is  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1 824 — 1 825.  Pbo- 
tius  was  also  the  author  of  a Nomoctmomy  and  of  a 
Lexicon  or  Glossary,  which  has  reached  us  in  a very 
imperfect  state.  It  was  first  published  by  Her- 
mann, Lips.  1808,  and  subsequently  at  London, 
1 822,  from  the  papers  of  Porson.  Photius  like- 
wise wrote  many  theological  works,  some  of  which 
have  been  published,  and  others  still  remain  in  MS. 

Phra&ta  (rd  ^pdara,  and  other  forms),  a great 
city  of  Media  Atropatene,  the  winter  residence  of 
the  Parthian  kings,  especially  as  a refuge  in  time 
of  war,  lay  S.E.  of  Gaza,  near  the  river  Amardtu. 
The  mountain  fortress  of  Vera  (OWpa),  w hich  was 
besieged  by  Antony,  was  probably  the  same  place. 

Phraat&cea,  king  of  Parthia.  [ A r sales  XVI.] 

Phraates,  the  name  of  4 kings  of  Parthia. 
[AR8ACK8,  V.  VII.  XII.  XV.] 

Phranxa  or  Phranzes  (♦parr^ij  or  ♦payr^i), 
the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important  Byzantine 
historians,  was  frequently  employed  on  important 
public  business  by  Constantine  XIII.,  the  last 
emperor  of  Constantinople.  On  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1453,  Phranza 
was  reduced  to  slavery,  but  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape.  He  subsequently  retired  to  a monas- 
tery, where  he  wrote  his  Ckronicom.  This  work 
extends  from  1259  to  1477,  and  is  the  most  valu- 
able authority  for  the  history  of  the  author’s  time, 
especially  for  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  It  is 
edited  by  Alter,  Vienna,  1796,  and  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1838. 

Phraortes  ( 4*padpnjj),  2nd  king  of  Media,  and 
son  of  Deioces,  whom  he  succeeded,  reigned  from 
b.c.  656  to  634.  He  first  conquered  the  Persians, 
and  then  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia,  but  was 
at  length  defeated  and  killed  while  laying  siege  to 
Ninus  (Nineveh),  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares. 

Phrlclum  (♦pbcwr),  a mountain  in  the  E.  of 
Locris  near  Thermopylae. 

Phriconis.  [Cyme:  Larissa,  II.  2.J 

Phrira  (•pty a,  4*pi£<u,  Gpl£cu : Palcofunaro ),  a 
town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia  on  the  borders  of  Pisatis, 
was  situated  upon  a steep  hill  on  the  river  Alpbens, 
and  was  30  stadia  from  Olympia.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Minyae,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Phrixus. 

Phrixus  (♦pl{or),  son  of  Athamas  and  Nephcle, 
and  brother  of  Helle.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
trigues of  his  stepmother.  Ino,  he  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  Zeus  ; but  Nephele  rescued  her  2 children, 
who  rode  away  through  the  air  upon  the  ram  with 
the  golden  fieecc,  the  gift  of  Hermes.  Between 
Sigeum  and  the  Chersonesus,  Helle  fell  into  the 
sea  which  was  called  after  her  tbe  Hellespont ; 
but  Phrixus  arrived  in  safety  in  Colchis,  the  king- 
dom of  Acetes,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  Cbal> 
ciope  in  marriftge.  Phrixus  sacrificed  the  ram 
which  had  carried  him,  to  Zeus  Phyxius  or  La- 
phystius,  and  gave  its  fleece  to  Aeetes,  who  fast- 
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ened  it  to  an  oak  tree  in  the  grove  of  Are*.  This 
fleece  was  afterward*  carried  away  by  Jason  and 
the  Argonauts.  [Jason.]  By  Chalciope  Phrixus 
became  the  father  of  Argus,  Mela*,  Phrontis,  Cy- 
tisorus,  and  Presbon.  Phrixus  cither  died  of  old 
age  in  the  kingdom  of  Aeetes,  or  was  killed  by 
Aeete*  in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  or  returned  to 
Orchomenua,  in  the  country  of  the  Minynns. 

Phrixus  (*pl£ot),  a river  in  Argolis,  which 
flows  into  the  Argolic  gulf  between  Temenium  and 
Lerna. 

Phrygia  Mater,  a name  frequently  given  to 
Cybele,  because  she  was  especially  worshipped  in 
Phrygia. 

Phrygia  (tpvyla : pi.  tpvjtr,  Phryx, 

Phrfges),  a country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was  of 
very  different  extent  at  different  periods.  Accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  provinces  under  the  Ro- 
man empire,  Phrygia  formed  the  E.  part  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  and  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  on  the  S.  by  Lycia  and 
Pisidia,  on  the  E.  by  Lycaonia  (which  is  often 
reckoned  as  a part  of  Phrygia)  and  Galatia  (which 
formerly  belonged  to  Phrygia),  and  on  the  N.  by 
Bithynia.  With  reference  to  its  physical  geogra- 
phy, it  formed  the  W.  part  (a*  Cappadocia  did  the 
E.)  of  the  great  central  table-land  of  Asia  Minor, 
supported  by  the  chains  of  Olympus  on  the  N. 
and  Taurus  on  the  S.,  and  breaking  on  the  W. 
into  the  ridges  which  separate  the  great  valleys  of 
the  Hkrmi's,  the  Makander,&c.,  and  which  form 
the  headlands  of  the  W.  coast.  This  table-land 
itself  was  intersected  by  mountain-chains,  and 
watered  by  the  upper  courses  and  tributaries  of  the 
nvers  just  mentioned  in  its  W.  part,  and  in  its 
N.  part  by  those  of  the  Rhyndacur  and  Sanoa- 
rius.  These  ports  of  the  country  were  very  fer- 
tile, especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius,  but 
in  the  S.  and  E.  the  streams  which  descend  from 
Taurus  lose  themselves  in  extensive  salt  marshes 
and  salt  lakes,  some  of  which  are  still  famous,  as 
in  ancient  times,  for  their  manufactures  of  salt 
The  Phrygians  were  a distinct  and  remarkable 
people,  whose  origin  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  antiquity.  They  claimed  a very  high 
antiquity;  and  according  to  the  amusing  account 
given  by  Herodotus  of  the  absurd  experiment  of 
Psammetkhus,  king  of  Egypt,  on  the  first  sponta- 
neous speech  of  children,  they  were  thought  to 
have  been  proved  the  most  ancient  of  people.  Else- 
where, Herodotus  mentions  a Macedonian  tradi- 
tion, that  the  Phryges  formerly  dwelt  in  Mace- 
donia, under  the  name  of  Briges ; and  later  writer* 
add,  that  they  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  100 
years  after  the  Trojan  war.  They  are,  however, 
mentioned  by  Homer  ns  already  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangarius,  where  later  writers  tell 
us  of  the  powerful  Phrygian  kingdom  of  Gordius 
and  Midas.  Although  any  near  approach  to  cer- 
tainty is  hopeless,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  a 
branch  of  the  great  Thracian  family,  settled,  in 
time*  of  unknown  antiquity,  in  the  N.W.  of  A*ia 
Minor,  a*  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Propontis,  and  perhaps  of  the  Euxine,  and  that  the 
successive  migrations  of  other  Thracian  peoples,  as 
the  Thyni,  Bithyni,  Mysians,  and  Teucrians,  drove 
them  further  inland,  till,  from  this  cause,  and  per- 
haps too  by  the  conquests  of  the  Phrygian  kings 
in  the  opposite  direction,  they  reached  the  Halys 
on  the  E.  and  the  Taurus  on  the  S.  They  were  not, 
however, entirely  displaced  by  the  Mysians  and  Teu- 
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crians  from  the  country  between  the  shores  of  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis  and  Mt*.  Ida  and  Olym- 
pus, where  they  continued  side  by  side  with  the 
Greek  colonies,  and  where  their  name  was  preserved 
in  that  of  the  district  under  all  subsequent  changes, 
namely  Phrygia  Minor  or  Phrygia  HeUespontui. 
The  kingdom  of  Phrygia  was  conquered  by  Croe- 
sus, and  formed  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian, 
and  Syro-Grecian  empires  ; but,  under  the  last, 
the  N.E.  part,  adjacent  to  Paphlagonia  and  the 
Halys,  was  conquered  by  the  Gauls,  and  formed 
the  W.  port  of  Galatia  ; and  a part  W.  of  this, 
containing  the  richest  portion  of  the  country,  about 
the  Sangarius,  was  subjected  by  the  kings  of  Bithy- 
nia: this  last  portion  was  the  object  of  a contest 
between  the  kings  of  Bithynia  and  Pergamus,  but 
at  last,  by  the  decision  of  the  Romans,  it  was 
added,  under  the  name  of  Phrygia  Epictetus  (♦. 
^rfmjror,  i.  e.  the  acquired  Phryt/ia),  to  the  king- 
dom of  Pergamus,  to  which  the  whole  of  Phrygia 
was  assigned  by  the  Romans,  after  the  overthrow 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  in  B.C.  190.  With  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  Phrygia  passed 
to  the  Romans  by  the  testament  of  Attalus  III., 
and  thus  became  a part  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
».  c.  130.  As  to  the  distinctive  names:  the  in- 
land district  usually  understood  by  the  name  of 
Phrygia,  when  it  occurs  alone,  was  also  called 
Great  Phrygia  or  Phrygia  Proper,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Lesser  Phrygia  or  Phrygia  on  the 
Hellespont  ; and  of  this  Great  or  Proper  Phrygia, 
the  N.  part  was  called,  as  just  stated,  Phrygia 
Epictetus,  and  the  S.  part,  adjacent  to  the  Taurus, 
was  called,  from  its  position,  Phrygia  Paroring 
(♦.  *ap6pios).  At  the  division  of  the  provinces  in 
the  4th  century,  the  last  mentioned  part,  also 
called  Phrygia  Pisidicus,  was  assigned  to  Pisidia  ; 
and  the  S.W.  portion,  about  the  Macander,  to 
Caria  : and  the  remainder  was  divided  into  Phrygia 
Salutaris,  on  the  EM  with  Srnnada  for  its  capital, 
and  Phrygia  Pacationa  on  the  W„  extending  N. 
and  S.  from  Bithynia  to  Pamphvlia.  — Phrygia 
was  rich  in  products  of  every  kind.  Its  moun- 
tains furnished  gold  and  marble  ; its  valleys  oil  and 
wine  ; the  less  fertile  hills  in  the  W.  afforded  pas- 
ture for  sheep,  whose  wool  was  highly  celebrated  ; 
and  even  the  marshes  of  the  S.E.  furnished  abun- 
dance of  salt.  — In  connection  with  the  early  in- 
tellectual culture  of  Greece,  Phrygia  is  highly 
important.  The  earliest  Greek  music,  especially 
that  of  the  flute,  was  borrowed  in  part,  through 
the  Asiatic  colonies,  from  Phrygia,  and  one  of  the 
three  musical  modes  was  called  the  Phrygian. 
With  this  country  aUo  were  closely  associated  the 
orgies  of  Dionysus,  and  of  Cybele,  the  Mother  >f 
the  Gods,  the  Phrygia  Mater  of  the  Roman  ports. 
After  the  Persian  conquest,  however,  the  Phry- 
gians seem  to  have  lost  all  intellectual  activity.  And 
they  became  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and  H»- 
mans  for  submissiveness  and  stupidity. — It  shorn  i 
be  observed  that  the  Roman  poets  constantly  umj 
the  epithet  Phrygian  as  equivalent  to  Trojan. 

Phryne  (♦pfonj),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  hetairae,  was  a native  of  Thespine  in 
Boeotia.  Her  beauty  procured  for  her  so  much 
wealth  that  she  is  said  to  have  offered  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  after  they  had  been  destroyed 
by  Alexander,  if  she  might  be  allowed  to  put  up 
this  inscription  on  the  walls : — **  Alexander  de- 
stroyed them,  but  Phryne,  the  hetaira,  rebuilt 
them.*’  She  had  among  her  admirers  many  of  the 
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moat  celebrated  men  of  the  age  of  Philip  and 
Alexander,  and  the  beauty  of  her  form  gave  rue 
to  Borne  of  the  greatest  works  of  art.  The  most 
celebrated  picture  of  Apelles,  his  “ Venus  Ana- 
dyomene”  [Apki.lksJ,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
representation  of  Phryne,  who,  at  a public  festival 
at  Eleusis,  entered  the  sea  with  dishevelled  hair. 
The  celebrated  Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  who 
was  one  of  her  lovers,  was  taken  from  her. 

Phrynlohos  (♦gdnxov).  L An  Athenian,  and 
one  of  the  early  tragic  poets,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  disciple  of  Thespis.  He  gained  his  first  tragic 
victory  in  a.  c.  511,  24  years  after  Thespis  (535), 
12  years  after  Choerilus  (523),  and  12  years  before 
Aeschylus  (499) ; and  his  last  in  476,  on  which  oc- 
casion Themistocles  was  his  ckoragtu , nnd  recorded 
the  event  by  an  inscription.  Phrynichus  probably 
went,  like  other  poets  of  the  age,  to  the  court  of 
Hiero,  and  there  died.  In  all  the  accounts  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  tragedy,  the  chief  place 
after  Thespis  is  assigned  to  Phrynichus  ; and  the 
improvements  which  he  introduced  in  the  internal 
poetical  character  of  the  drama,  entitle  him  to  be 
considered  as  the  real  inventor  of  tragedy.  For 
the  light,  ludicrous.  Bacchanalian  stories  of  Thes- 
pis, he  substituted  regular  and  serious  subjects, 
taken  either  from  the  heroic  age,  or  the  heroic 
deeds  which  illustrated  the  history  of  his  own 
time.  In  these  he  aimed,  not  so  much  to  amuse 
the  audience  as  to  move  their  passions  ; and  so 
powerful  was  the  effect  of  his  tragedy  on  the  cap- 
ture of  Miletus,  that  the  audience  burst  into  tears, 
and  fined  the  poet  1 000  drachmae,  because  he  had 
exhibited  the  sufferings  of  a kindred  people,  and 
even  passed  a law  that  no  one  should  ever  again 
make  use  of  that  drama.  To  the  light  mimetic 
chorus  of  Thespis  he  added  the  sublime  music  of 
dithyrambic  choruses.  Aristophanes  more  than 
once  contrasts  these  ancient  and  beautiful  melodies 
with  the  involved  refinements  of  later  poets. 
Phrynichus  was  the  first  poet  who  introduced 
masks,  representing  female  persons  in  the  drama. 
He  also  paid  particular  attention  to  the  dances  of 
the  chorus.  In  the  drama  of  Phrynichus,  how- 
ever, the  chorus  still  retained  the  principal  place, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles 
to  bring  the  dialogue  and  action  into  their  due 
position.— 2.  A distinguished  comic  poet  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  was  a contemporary  of  Eupolis,  and  flou- 
rished B.c.  429.-8.  A Gieek  sophist  and  gram- 
marian, described  by  some  as  an  Arabian,  nnd  by 
others  as  a Bithynian,  lived  under  M.  Aurelius 
and  CommoduB.  His  great  work  was  entitled 
lotpicrriK^  UaparTKtvi)  in  37  books,  of  which  we 
still  possess  a fragment,  published  by  Bekker,  in 
his  Anecdota  Grae&u,  Berol.  1814,  vol.  i He  also 
wrote  a Lexicon  of  Attic  words  (’EicXeyb  fnjuArw 
tfed  ovoudruv  *Arr iKvr).  which  is  extant : the  best 
edition  is  by  Lnbeck,  Lips.  1830. 

Phrynnis  (♦piVni),  or  Phrynis  (♦pvm),  a 
celebrated  dithyrambic  poet,  of  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  was  n native  of  Mytilene,  but 
flourished  at  Athens.  His  innovations,  effemi- 
nacies, nnd  frigidnesa,  are  repeatedly  attacked  by 
the  comic  poets.  Among  the  innovations  which 
he  is  raid  to  have  made,  was  the  addition  of  2 
strings  to  the  heptachord.  He  was  the  first  who 
gained  the  victory  in  the  musical  contests  esta- 
blished by  Pericles,  in  connection  with  the  Pann- 
thenaic  festival,  probably  in  B.C.  445. 

PMhl*.  [PitTiuoTia.] 
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Phthldtis  (+0twrij : ♦0ifi*rjjs),  a district  in  the 
S.E.  of  Thessaly,  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Ma- 
liac  gulf,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pagasaeon  gulf,  and 
inhabited  by  Achaeans.  [Thessalu.]  Homer 
calls  it  Phthla  (Wtri),  and  mentions  a city  of  the 
same  name,  which  was  celebrated  as  the  residence 
of  Achilles.  Hence  the  poets  call  Achilles  Fhlhius 
hero , and  his  father  Peleus  I'htitius  rex. 

Phthlra  (vA  ♦0/pa,  4>dftpwv  tipos),  a mountain 
of  Cario,  forming  a part  or  a branch  of  La  tin  us,  in- 
habited by  a people  called  ♦0/p* j. 

PhthlrSphagi  (Q9up6<payoi,  L e.  eaters  of  /«*), 
a Scythian  people  near  the  Caucasus,  or,  according 
to  some,  beyond  the  river  Rha,  in  Sarmatia  Asia- 
tics. 

Phya.  [Pisistratus.] 

Phyetls  (♦tnrour:  Ras-Sem  or  Jiae-el-Kazat),  a 
promontory  on  the  const  of  Cyrenaica,  a little  W. 
of  Apollonia  and  N.W.  of  Cyrene.  It  is  the  N.- 
inost  headland  of  Libya  E.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
and  the  nearest  point  of  this  coast  to  that  of 
Europe,  the  distance  from  Phycus  to  Taenarura, 
the  S.  promontory  of  Peloponnesus,  being  208 
miles.  There  was  a small  town  of  the  same  name 
on  the  headland. 

Phyl&ce  (♦vXdsTj).  1.  A small  town  of  Thes- 
saly in  Phtliiotis,  S.E.  of  Eretria,  and  E.  of  Enipeus, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt  Othrys.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Protesilaus.—  2.  A town  of  Epirus  in 
Mol  ostia.  —3.  A town  in  Arcadia  near  the  sources 
of  the  Alpheua,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tegea  and 
Laconia. 

Phylicns  (♦isAa*o*),  son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 
mede, and  husband  of  Periclymene  or  Clymene, 
the  daughter  of  Minyas,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Iphiclus  and  Alcimede.  He  was  believed 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Phylace,  in  Thes- 
saly. Either  from  his  name  or  that  of  the  town, 
his  descendants,  Phy Incus,  Iphiclus,  and  Prote- 
silaus, are  called  Phvlacidae. 

Phylarchus  (♦uAapx°»)*  a Greek  historical 
writer,  and  a contemporary  of  Aratus,  was  probably 
a native  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  but  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athens.  His  great  work 
was  a history  in  28  books,  which  embraced  a 
period  of  52  years,  from  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus 
into  Peloponnesus,  b.  c.  272,  to  the  death  of  CUo- 
raenes,  220.  Phylarchus  is  vehemently  attacked 
by  Polybius,  who  charges  him  with  falsifying 
history  through  his  partiality  to  Cleoroenet,  and 
his  hatred  against  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans.  The 
accusation  is  probably  not  unfounded,  but  it  might 
be  retorted  with  equal  justice  upon  Polybius,  who 
has  fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  exaggerating 
the  merits  of  Aratus  and  his  party,  and  depre- 
ciating Cleomencs.  The  style  of  Phylarchus  ap- 
pears to  have  been  too  oratorical  and  declamatory ; 
but  it  was  at  the  same  time  lively  and  attractive. 
The  fragments  of  Phylarchus  have  been  collected 
by  Lucht,  Lips.  1836;  by  Bruckner,  Vratisl.  1838; 
and  by  MUller,  Fragm.  Hietor.  Oraec.  Paris,  1840. 

Phylas  (♦yA.ar).  L King  of  the  Dry  opes,  was 
attacked  and  slain  by  Hercules,  because  he  had 
violated  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi  By  his  daughter 
Midea,  Hercules  became  the  father  of  Antiochu*. 
— 2.  Son  of  Antiochus,  and  grandson  of  Hercules 
and  Midea,  was  married  to  Dciphile,  by  whom  he 
had  2 sons,  Hippotas  and  Thera.  — 3.  King  ot 
Ephyra  in  Thesprotia,  and  the  father  of  Polymele 
and  Astyoche,  by  the  latter  of  whom  Hercules 
was  the  father  of  Tlepolcmus. 
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PhjHe  (♦uAtj : QuKatnos : Fili),  a demus  in 
Attica,  and  a strongly  fortified  place,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Oeneia,  wai  situated  on  the  confines  of 
Boeotia,  and  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  Ml  Parnes.  It 
is  memorable  os  the  place  which  Thrasybulua  and 
the  Athenian  patriots  seised,  soon  after  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  404,  and  from  which 
they  directed  their  operations  against  the  30  Ty- 
rants at  Athens. 

Phylens  (♦vAeor),  son  of  Augena,  was  expelled 
by  his  father  from  Ephyra,  because  he  gave  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  Hercules.  [See  p.  300,  a.] 
He  then  emigrated  to  Dulichium.  By  Ctimene  or 
Timandra  he  became  the  father  of  Meges,  who  is 
hence  called  Phylldes. 

Phyllis.  [Dbmophon,  No.  2.) 

Phyllis  (♦i/AA.is),  a district  in  Thrace  S.  of  the 
Strymon,  near  Mt.  Pangaea  a. 

Phyllus  (♦i/AAos : Petrmo\  a town  of  Thes- 
saly in  the  district  Thessaliotis,  N.  of  Metropolis. 

Physca  (4>utnra),  a town  of  Macedonia  in  the 
district  Eordaaa. 

Physcon.  [Ptolkmavs.] 

Physcns  (♦i$<tao»).  1 A city  of  the  Ozolian 
Locrians  in  N.  Greece.  — 2.  ( Faitckshin),  a town 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  in  the  Rhodinn  territory, 
with  an  excellent  harbour,  which  was  used  as  the 
port  of  Mylasa,  and  was  the  landing-place  for  tra- 
vellers coming  from  Rhodes.  — Z.(Otlornek),nn  E. 
tributary  of  the  Tigris  in  Lower  Assyria.  The 
town  of  Opis  stood  at  its  junction  with  the  Tigris. 

Phytaeum  ( Qirrcuov ; ♦irraiby),  a town  in  Aeto- 
lia,  S.E.  of  Thermum,  ou  the  lake  Trichonis. 

PiceuL  [Picenum.] 

Picentes.  [Picenum.] 

Picentla  (Picentinus:  Viomxa\  a town  in  the 
S.  of  Campania  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Paesta- 
nus,  and  between  Salernum  and  the  frontiers  of 
Lucania,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  compelled 
by  the  Romans,  in  consequence  of  their  revolt  to 
Hannibal,  to  abandon  their  town  and  live  in  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Between  the  town  and  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania,  there  was  an  ancient  temple 
of  the  Argive  Juno,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Jason,  the  Argonaut. — The  name  of  Picentini  was 
not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  Picentia,  but  was 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Pnestanus,  from  the  promontory  of  Minerva 
to  the  river  Silarua.  They  were  a portion  of  the 
Sabine  Picentes,  who  were  transplanted  by  the 
Romans  to  this  part  of  Campania  after  the  conquest 
of  Picenum,  b.  c.  268,  at  which  time  they  founded 
the  town  of  Picentia. 

Pioentini.  [Picentia.) 

PicSnum  (Picentes  sing.  Picens,  more  rarely 
Picentini  and  Piceni),  a country  in  central  Italy, 
was  a narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Um- 
bria, from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river 
Aesis,  on  the  W.  by  Umbria  and  the  territory  of 
the  Sabines,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  territory  of  the 
Marsi  and  Vettini,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
a range  of  bilk  and  by  the  river  Matrinus.  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  bird  pic  us, 
which  directed  the  Sabine  immigrants  into  the 
land,  or  from  a mythical  leader  Picu*  : some  mo- 
dem writers  connect  the  name  with  the  Greek 
a pine-tree,  on  account  of  the  pine-trees 
growing  in  the  country  on  the  slopes  of  the  Apen- 
nines ; but  none  of  these  etymologies  can  be  re- 
ceived. Picenum  formed  the  5th  region  in  the 
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division  of  Italy  made  by  Augustus.  The  country 
was  traversed  by  a number  of  hills  of  moderate 
height,  eastern  offshoots  of  the  Apennines,  and 
was  drained  by  several  small  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Adriatic  through  the  valleys  between  these  hilk. 
The  country  was  upon  the  whole  fertile,  and  was 
especially  celebrated  for  its  apples  ; but  the  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants  was  the  feeding  of 
cattle  and  swine.  — The  Picentes,  as  already  re- 
marked, were  Sabine  immigrants;  but  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
mixed  nature.  The  Umbrians  were  in  possession 
of  the  land,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Sabine 
Picentes,  and  some  of  the  Umbrian  population  be- 
came intermingled  with  their  Sabine  conquerors. 
In  addition  to  this  the  8.  part  of  the  country  was 
for  a time  in  possession  of  the  Libumians,  and 
Ancona  was  occupied  by  Greeks  from  Syracuse. 
In  ac  299  the  Picentes  made  a treaty  with  the 
Homans  ; but  having  revolted  in  269,  they  were 
defeated  by  the  consul  Sempitmius  Soph  us  in  the 
following  year,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
Roman  supremacy.  A portion  of  the  people  was 
transplanted  to  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Paestanus, 
where  they  founded  the  town  Picentia.  [Picbn- 
tia.)  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  the  Romans 
sent  colonies  to  Finmim  and  Castrum  Novum  in 
Picenum,  in  order  to  secure  their  newly  conquered 
possession.  The  Picentes  fought  with  the  other 
Socii  against  Rome  in  the  Social  or  Marsi  c war 
(90 — 89),  and  received  the  Roman  franchise  at 
the  close  of  it. 

Picti,  a people  inhabiting  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  appear  to  have  been  either  a tribe  of  the 
Caledonians,  or  the  same  people  as  the  Caledo- 
nians, though  under  another  name.  They  were 
callfd  Picti  by  the  Romans  from  their  practice  of 
painting  their  bodies.  They  are  first  mentioned  by 
the  rhetorician  Eumenius  in  an  oration  addressed 
to  Constantius  Chlorus,  a.  d.  296 ; and  after  this 
time  their  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Roman 
writers,  and  often  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
Scoti.  In  the  next  century  we  find  them  divided 
into  2 tribes,  the  Dicaledonae  or  Dicaledones,  and 
the  Vecturiones  or  Vecturonea.  At  a still  later 
period  their  principal  seat  was  in  the  N.E.  of 
Scotland. 

Pictdnes,  subsequently  Pict&vi,  a powerful 
people  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
territory  extended  N.  as  far  as  the  Liger  (Aorre), 
and  E.  probably  as  far  as  the  river  Crruse.  Their 
chief  town  was  Limonum,  subsequently  Pictavi 
(Poitiers). 

Pictor,  Fabkif.  L C.,  painted  the  temple  of 
Solus,  which  the  dictator  C.  Junius  Brutus  Bubul- 
ens  contracted  for  in  his  censorship,  b.  c.  307,  and 
dedicated  in  hk  dictatorship,  302.  This  painting, 
which  must  have  been  on  the  walls  of  the  temple, 
was  probably  a representation  of  the  battle  which 
Bnbulus  had  gained  against  the  Samnites.  Thk 
is  the  earliest  Roman  painting  of  which  we  have 
any  record.  It  was  preserved  till  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
In  consequence  of  this  painting  C.  Fabius  received 
the  surname  of  Pictor,  which  was  borne  by  his 
descendants.  — 2.  C.,  son  of  No.  1,  consul  269.— 
3.  N.,  (i.  e.  Numerius),  also  son  of  No.  1,  consul, 
266.-4.  son  of  No.  2,  was  the  most  ancient 
writer  of  Roman  history  in  prose.  He  served  in 
the  Oallic  war,  225,  and  also  in  the  2nd  Punic 
I war.  His  history,  which  was  written  in  Greek,  be- 
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gon  with  the  arrival  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  and  came  given  to  it  by  the  Macedonian*  after  their  con- 
down  to  his  own  time.  Hence,  Polybius  speak*  of  quest  of  the  East.  In  this  district  was  the  city  of 
him  as  one  of  the  historian*  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Sclcucia,  which  is  distinguished  from  other  cities 
— 5.  0.,  praetor  189,  and  flamen  Quirinalis.  — 6.  of  the  same  name,  as  Seleucia  in  Pieria. 

Ser.,  i*  said  by  Cicero  to  have  been  well  skilled  in  Piirides  (IhepOw).  1.  A surname  of  the 
Jaw,  literature,  and  antiquity.  He  lived  about  Muses,  which  they  derived  from  Pieria,  near  Mt, 
b.c.  150.  He  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Olympus,  where  they  were  first  worshipped  among 
Fabius  Pictor  who  wrote  a work  Dt  Jure  Ponti-  the  Thracian*.  Some  derived  the  name  from  an 
JiciOy  in  several  books.  He  probably  wrote  Annuli  ancient  king  Pierus,  who  is  said  to  have  emigrated 
likewise  in  the  Latin  language,  since  Cicero  (de  from  Thrace  into  Bocotia,  and  to  have  established 
OrxiL  ii.  12)  speaks  of  a Latin  annalist,  Pictor,  their  worship  at  Thespiae.  Pieris  also  occurs  in 
whom  he  places  after  Cato,  but  before  Piso;  the  singular.  — 2.  The  nine  daughters  of  Pierus, 
which  corresponds  with  the  time  at  which  Ser.  king  of  Emathia  (Macedonia),  whom  he  begot  by 
Pictor  lived,  but  could  not  apply  to  Q.  Pictor,  Euippe  or  Antiope,  and  to  whom  be  gave  the  names 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  of  the  9 Muses.  They  afterwards  entered  into  a 

Picumnus  and  Pilumnni,  2 Roman  divinities,  contest  with  the  Muses,  and,  being  conquered,  they 
were  regarded  as  2 brothers,  and  as  the  beneficent  were  metamorphosed  into  birds  called  Colymbas, 
gods  of  matrimony  in  the  rustic  religion  of  tho  an-  Iyngx,  Cenchris,  Cissa,  Chloris,  Acalanthis,  Nessa, 
cient  Romans.  A couch  was  prepared  for  them  in  Pipo,  and  Dracontis. 

the  house  in  which  there  was  a newly-bora  child.  Pi£ras  (II lepos).  1.  Mythological.  [Pixrides.} 
Pilumnus  was  believed  to  ward  off  all  sufferings  —2.  A mountain.  [Pixria,  No.  l.J 
from  the  infant  with  his  pilunv,  with  which  he  Piet&s,  a personification  of  faithful  attachment, 
taught  to  pound  the  grain  ; and  Picumnus,  who,  love,  and  veneration  among  the  Romans.  At  first 
under  the  name  of  Sterquilinius,  was  believed  to  she  had  only  a small  sanctuary  at  Rome,  but  in 
have  discovered  the  use  of  manure  for  the  fields,  ac.  191  a larger  one  was  built.  She  is  repre- 
conferred  upon  the  infant  strength  and  prosperity,  sented  on  Roman  coins,  as  a matron  throwing  in- 
Hence  both  were  also  looked  upon  as  the  gods  of  cense  upon  an  altar,  and  her  attributes  are  a s:ork 
good  deeds,  and  were  identified  with  Castor  and  and  children.  She  is  sometimes  represented  as  a 
Pollux.  When  I)nnae  landed  in  Italy,  Picumnus  female  figure  offering  her  breast  to  an  aged  parent, 
is  said  to  have  built  with  her  the  town  of  Ardea,  PiStaa  Julia.  [Pola.] 

and  to  have  become  by  her  the  father  of  Daunus.  Pigres  (IIiTprji),  of  Halicarnassus,  either  th© 

Plena  (llucoj),  a Latin  prophetic  divinity,  is  brother  or  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Artemisia, 
described  as  a son  of  Satumus  or  Stcrculus,  as  the  queen  of  Caria.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
husband  of  Canens,  and  the  father  of  Faunus.  In  thor  of  the  Margites,  and  the  Batrachorayomachta. 
some  traditions  he  was  called  the  first  king  of  Pilla,  the  wife  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  to 
Italy.  He  was  a famous  soothsayer  and  augur,and  whom  she  w'as  married  on  the  12th  of  February, 
as  he  made  use  in  his  prophetic  art  of  a picus  (a  n.  c,  56.  In  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
wood-pecker),  he  himself  was  also  called  Picus.  He  she  bore  her  husband  a daughter,  who  subsequently 
was  represented  in  a rude  and  primitive  manner  as  married  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 

a wooden  pillar  with  a wood-pecker  on  the  top  of  PildruB  (nlAwpor),  a town  of  Macedonia  in 
it,  but  afterwards  as  a young  man  with  a wood-  Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Singitic  gulf, 
pecker  on  his  head.  The  whole  legend  of  Picus  is  PQumnus.  [Picumnus.] 
founded  on  the  notion  that  the  wood-pecker  is  a Pimplea  (rh^xAsm),  a town  in  the  Macedonian 
prophetic  bird,  sacred  to  Mars.  Pomona,  it  is  said,  province  of  Pieria,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  who  were 
was  beloved  by  him,  and  when  Circe’s  love  for  hence  called  Pimpleidcs.  Horace  (Carm.  i.  26.9) 
him  was  not  requited,  she  changed  him  into  a wood-  uses  the  form  Pimplea  in  the  singular,  and  not 
pecker,  who,  however,  retained  the  prophetic  Pimpliis. 

powers  which  he  had  formerly  possessed  as  a man.  Pin&ra  (tA  Hivapa  ; Tlivapevi:  Pinara  or  Afi- 
Plerla  (riivpia:  IL's/mf).  1.  A narrow  slip  of  naro,  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  Lycia,  some  distance 
country  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  Macedonia,  extending  W.  of  the  river  Xanthus,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ciagus. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  in  Thessaly  to  the  Here  Pandoras  was  worshipped  as  a hero, 
llaliocmon,  and  bounded  on  the  \V.  by  Mt.  Olyra-  Pin  aria  Gena,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
pus  and  its  offshoots.  A portion  of  these  mountains  gentes  at  Rome,  traced  its  origin  to  a time  long 
was  called  by  the  ancient  writers  Pierus,  or  the  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  legend 
Pierian  mountain.  The  inhabitants  of  this  country,  related  that  when  Hercules  came  into  Italy  he  was 
the  Piere*,  were  a Thracian  people,  and  are  cele-  hospitably  received  on  the  spot,  where  Rome  was 
brated  in  the  early  history  of  Greek  poetry  and  afterwards  built,  by  the  Potitii  and  the  Pin&riL, 
music,  since  their  country  was  one  of  the  earliest  two  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  the  coun- 
seats of  the  worship  of  the  Muses,  and  Orpheus  is  try.  The  hero,  in  return,  taught  them  the  way  in 
said  to  have  been  buried  there.  After  the  csta-  which  he  was  to  be  worshipped  ; but  ns  the  Pi- 
biishment  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  Emathia  narii  were  not  at  hand  when  the  sacrificial  banquet 
in  the  7th  century  b.  c.  Pieria  was  conquered  by  was  ready,  and  did  not  come  till  the  entrails  of  the 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  inhabitants  were  driven  victim  were  eaten,  Hercules,  in  anger,  determined 
out  of  the  country.  — 2.  A district  in  Macedonia  that  the  Pinarii  should  in  all  future  time  be  ex- 
E.  of  the  Strymon  near  Ml  Pangaeum,  where  the  eluded  from  partaking  of  the  entrails  of  the  vic- 
Pierian*  settled,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their  tims,and  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  worship 
original  abodes  by  the  Macedonians,  as  nlready  they  should  be  inferior  to  the  Potitii.  These  two 
related.  They  possessed  in  this  district  the  forti-  families  continued  to  be  the  hereditary  priests  of 
fied  towns  of  Phagres  and  Pergamus.— 3.  A dis-  Hercules  till  the  censorship  of  App.  Claudius  (b.  c. 
trict  on  the  N.  coast  of  Syria,  so  called  from  the  312),  who  purchased  from  the  Potitii  the  know- 
mountain  Pieria,  a branch  of  the  Amanus,  a name  ledge  of  the  sacred  rites,  and  entrusted  them  to 
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public  slaves ; whereat  the  god  was  so  angry,  that 
the  whoie  Potitia  gent,  containing  12  families  and 
SO  grown  up  men,  perished  within  a year,  or 
according  to  other  accounts  within  SO  days,  and 
Appius  himself  became  blind.  The  Pinarii  did 
not  share  in  the  guilt  of  communicating  the  sacred 
knowledge,  and  therefore  did  not  receive  the  same 
punishment  as  the  Potitii,  but  continued  in  exist- 
ence to  the  latest  times.  It  appears  that  the  wor- 
ship of  Hercules  by  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii  was  a 
sacrum  yen tilitium  belonging  to  these  gentes,  and 
that  in  the  time  of  App.  Claudius  these  sacra  pri- 
vata  were  made  sacra  publico.  The  Pinarii  were 
divided  into  the  families  of  Mamerdnus , Natta, 
Posca , Jiusca,  and  Scarpus,  but  none  of  them  ob- 
tained sufficient  importance  to  require  a separate 
notice. 

PIn&rlus,  L-,  the  great-nephew  of  the  dictator 
C.  Julius  Caesar,  being  the  grandson  of  Julia, 
Caesar's  eldest  sister.  In  the  will  of  the  dictator, 
Pinarius  was  named  one  of  his  heirs  along  with 
his  two  other  great-nephews,  C.  Octavius  and  L. 
Pinarius,  Octavius  obtaining  three-fourths  of  the 
property,  and  the  remaining  fourth  being  divided 
between  Pinarius  and  Pedius. 

Plnarus  (nirapor),  a river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in 
M.  Amanus,  and  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Issus  near 
Issus,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Py ramus  and  the 
Syrian  frontier. 

Pind&rus  (iUrfapot),  the  greatest  lyric  poet  of 
Greece,  was  bora  either  at  Thebes  or  at  Cynosce- 
phalae,  a village  in  the  territory  of  Thebes,  about 
b.  c.  522.  Hit  family  was  one  of  the  noblest  in 
Thebes,  and  seems  also  to  have  been  celebrated  for 
its  skill  in  music.  The  father  or  uncle  of  Pindar 
was  a flute-player,  and  Pindar  at  an  early  age  re- 
ceived instruction  in  the  art  from  the  flute-player 
Scopelinus.  But  the  youth  soon  gave  indications 
of  a genius  for  poetry,  which  induced  his  father  to 
send  him  to  Athens  to  receive  more  perfect  instruc- 
tion in  the  art.  Later  writers  tell  us  that  his  future 
glory  as  a poet  was  miraculously  foreshadowed  by  a 
swarm  of  bees  which  rested  upon  his  lips  while  he 
was  asleep,  and  that  this  miracle  first  led  him  to 
compose  poetry.  At  Athens  Pindar  became  the 
pupil  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  school  of  dithyrambic  poetry.  He  re- 
turned to  Thebes  before  he  completed  his  20th 
year,  and  is  said  to  have  received  instruction  there 
from  Myrtis  and  Corinna  of  Tanagra,  two  poet- 
esses, who  then  enjoyed  great  celebrity  in  Boeotia. 
With  both  these  poetesses  Pindar  contended  for 
the  prise  in  the  musical  contests  at  Thebes ; and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  defeated  five  times  by 
Corinna.  Pindar  commenced  his  professional  ca- 
reer as  a poet  at  an  early  age,  and  was  soon  em- 
ployed by  different  states  and  princes  in  all  parts 
of  the  Hellenic  world  to  compose  for  them  choral 
songs  for  special  occasions.  He  received  money 
and  presents  for  his  works ; but  he  never  degene- 
rated into  a common  mercenary  poet,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  preserve  to  his  latest  days  the  respect  of 
all  parts  of  Greece.  He  composed  poems  for  Hieron, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Alexander,  son  of  Amyntas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
tum,  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  as  well  os  for 
many  free  states  and  private  persons.  He  was 
courted  especially  by  Alexander,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  Hieron,  tyrant  of  Syracuse  ; and  the 
praises  which  ho  bestowed  upon  the  former  are 
said  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  which  led  his 
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descendant,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  to  spare 
the  house  of  the  poet,  when  he  destroyed  the  rest  of 
Thebes.  Pindar's  stated  residence  was  at  Thebes, 
though  he  frequently  left  home  in  order  to  wit- 
ness the  great  public  games,  and  to  visit  the  states 
and  distinguished  men  who  courted  his  friendship 
and  employed  his  services.  Thus  about  B.  c.  473  he 
visited  the  court  of  Hieron  at  Syracuse,  where  he 
remained  4 years.  He  probably  died  in  his  80th 
year  in  442. — The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which 
have  come  down  to  us  entire  are  his  Epinicia,  or 
triumphal  odes.  But  these  were  but  a small  por- 
tion of  his  works.  Besides  his  triumphal  odes  he 
wrote  hymns  to  the  gods,  paeans,  dithyrambs,  odes 
for  processions  (xpoaSSia),  songs  of  maidens  (vap- 
Otvna),  mimic  dancing  songs  (mropx^Maro),  drink- 
ing-songs (o*<fAia),  dirges  (dpfjKoi),  and  encomia 
(iyicslfua\  or  panegyrics  on  princes.  Of  these  we 
have  numerous  fragments.  Most  of  them  are 
mentioned  in  the  well-known  lines  of  Horace 
(Carm.  iv.  2): 

“ Seu  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos 
Verba  devolvit,  numerisque  fertur 
Lege  solutis : 

Seu  deos  ( hymns  and  paeans)  regesve  (encomia) 
can  it,  deorura 
Sanguinem  : . . . 

Sive  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  caelestos  ( the  Epinicia ) : . , . 

Flebili  sponsae  juvenemve  raptum 
Plorat  ” (the  diryes). 

In  all  of  these  varieties  Pindar  equally  excelled,  as 
we  see  from  the  numerous  quotations  made  from 
them  by  the  ancient  writers,  though  they  are  gene- 
rally of  too  fragmentary  a kind  to  allow  us  to  form 
a judgment  respecting  them.  Our  estimate  of 
Pindar  as  a poet  must  be  formed  almost  exclusively 
from  his  Epinida,  which  were  composed  in  com- 
memoration of  some  victory  in  the  public  games. 
The  Epinicia  are  divided  into  4 books,  celebrating 
respectively  the  victories  gained  in  the  Olympian, 
Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isthmian  games.  In  order 
to  understand  them  properly  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  nature  of  the  occasion  for  which  they  were  com- 
posed, and  the  object  which  the  poet  had  itt  view. 
A victory  gained  in  one  of  the  4 great  national 
festivals  conferred  honour  not  only  upon  the  con- 
queror and  his  family,  but  also  upon  the  city  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  accordingly  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Such  a celebra- 
tion began  with  a procession  to  a temple,  where  a 
sacrifice  was  offered,  and  it  ended  with  a banquet 
and  the  joyous  revelry,  called  by  the  Greeks  cotnus 
(ku/xos).  For  this  celebration  a poem  was  ex- 
pressly composed,  which  was  sung  by  a chorus. 
The  poems  were  sung  either  during  the  procession 
to  the  temple  or  at  the  com  us  at  the  close  of  the 
banquet  Those  of  Pindar's  Epinician  odes  which 
consist  of  strophes  without  epodes  were  sung  during 
the  procession,  but  the  majority  of  them  appear  to 
have  been  sung  at  the  comus.  In  these  odes  Pin- 
dar rarely  describes  the  victory  itself,  as  the  scene 
was  familiar  to  all  the  spectators,  but  he  dwells 
upon  the  glory  of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chiefly 
either  his  wealth  (5A€o?)  or  his  skill  (dper^), — 
his  wealthy  if  he  had  gained  the  victory  in  the 
chariot-race,  since  it  was  only  the  wealthy  that 
could  contend  for  the  prize  in  this  contest;  his 
skilly  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  peril  in  the  con- 
test.— The  instres  of  Pindar  are  too  extensive  and 
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difficult  a subject  to  adroit  of  explanation  in  the 
present  work.  No  two  odes  possess  the  same 
metrical  structure.  The  Doric  rhythm  chiefly  pre- 
vails. but  he  also  makes  frequent  use  of  the  Aeolian 
and  Lydian  as  well.  The  best  editions  of  Pindar 
are  by  Bbckh,  Lips.  1811 — 1821,  2 volx.  4to.,  and 
by  Dissen,  of  which  there  is  a 2nd  edition  by 
Schneidewin,  Gotha,  1848,  seq. 

Pindiaus  (IlMcuror),  a S.  branch  of  M.  Tem- 
nus  in  Mysia,  extending  to  the  Elaitic  Gulf,  and 
containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Cetius. 

Pindus  ( ntr8os).  L A lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains in  northern  Greece,  a portion  of  the  great 
back  bone,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  Greece 
from  N.  to  S.  The  name  of  Pindus  was  confined 
to  that  part  of  the  chain  which  separates  Thessaly 
and  Epirus ; and  its  most  N.-ly  and  also  highest 
part  was  called  Lacmon.— 2.  One  of  the  4 towns 
in  Doris,  near  the  sources  of  a small  river  of  the 
same  name  which  flowed  through  Locris  into  the 
Cepbissus. 

Pinna  (Pinnensis : doi/A  di  Penna\  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vestini  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
surrounded  bv  beautiful  meadows. 

Pinnes,  Pinneus,  or  Pineni,  was  the  son  of 
Agron,  king  of  Illyria,  by  his  first  wife,  Triteuta. 
At  the  death  of  Agron  (b.c.  231),  Pinnes,  who  was 
then  a child,  was  left  in  the  guardianship  of  his 
step-mother  Teutn,  whom  Agron  had  married  after 
divorcing  Triteuta.  When  Teuta  was  defeated  by 
the  Romans,  the  care  of  Pinnes  devolved  upon 
Demetrius  of  Pharos ; but  when  Demetrius  in  his 
turn  made  war  against  the  Romans  and  was  de- 
feated, Pinnes  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the 
Romans,  but  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute. 

Pintuaria  (n irrouapla:  Tenerife),  one  of  the 
Insulas  Fortunata*  {Canary  Is.)  off  the  W. 
coast  of  Africa,  also  called  Convallis,  and,  from 
the  perpetual  snow  on  its  peak,  Nivaria. 

Plraeens  or  Piraeus  (nsipatefe : Porio  Leone  or 
Porto  Dracone ),  the  most  important  of  the  harbours 
of  Athens,  was  situated  in  the  peninsula  about  5 
miles  S.W.  of  Athena  This  peninsula,  which  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  general  name  of  Piraeeus, 
contained  3 harbours,  Piraeeus  proper  on  the  W. 
side,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  3,  Zea  on  the  E.  side 
separated  from  Piraeeus  by  a narrow  isthmus,  and 
Munyehia  {Phamari)  still  further  to  the  E.  The 
position  of  Piraeeus  and  of  the  Athenian  har- 
bours has  been  usually  misunderstood.  In  conse- 
quence of  a statement  in  an  ancient  Scholiast,  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  the  great  harbour  of 
Piraeeus  was  divided  into  3 smaller  harbours,  Zea 
for  corn-vessels,  Aphrodisium  for  merchant-ships  in 
general,  and  Cantharus  for  ships  of  war  ; but  this 
division  of  the  Piraeeus  is  now  rejected  by  the 
best  topographers.  Zea  was  a harbour  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Piraeeus,  as  is  stated  above  ; theN. 
portion  of  the  Piraeeus  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  the  merchant  vessels,  and  the  Cantharus,  where 
the  ships  of  war  were  stationed,  was  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  harbour  near  the  entrance.  It  was  through 
the  suggestion  of  Themistodes  that  the  Athenians 
were  induced  to  make  use  of  the  harbour  of  Pi- 
raeeus. Before  the  Persian  wars  their  principal 
harbour  was  Phalerum,  which  was  not  situated  in 
the  Piraean  peninsula  at  all,  but  lay  to  the  E.  of 
Munyehia.  [Phalxrum.]  At  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  of  Piraeeus  there  were  2 promontories, 
the  one  on  the  right-hand  called  Alcimus  ("AAxi- 
«•*),  on  which  was  the  tomb  of  Themistodes,  and 
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the  other  on  the  left  called  E'c&onZa  (’Hertciyeia), 
on  which  the  Four  Hundred  erected  a fortress. 
The  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  was  narrow 
by  nature,  was  rendered  still  narrower  by  two 
mole-heads,  to  which  a chain  was  attached  to  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  hostile  ships.  The  town  or 
demus  of  Piraeeus  was  surrounded  with  strong 
fortifications  by  Themistodes,  and  was  connected 
with  Athens  by  means  of  the  edebrated  Long 
Wails  under  the  administration  of  Pericles.  [See 
p.  102,  b.]  The  town  possessed  a considerable 
population,  and  many  public  and  private  buildings. 
The  roost  important  of  its  public  buildings  were : 
the  Agora  Hippodamia,  a temple  of  Zeus  Soter, 
a large  stoa,  & theatre,  the  Phreattys  or  tribunal 
for  the  admirals,  the  arsenal,  the  docks,  &c. 

PIrenS  (Utip^yn),  a edebrated  fountain  at  Co- 
rinth, which,  according  to  tradition,  took  its  origin 
from  Pirene,  a daughter  of  Oebalus,  who  here 
melted  away  into  tears  through  grief  for  the  lose 
of  her  son  Cenchri&s.  At  this  fountain  Bellerophon 
is  raid  to  have  caught  the  hone  Pegasus.  It 
gushed  forth  from  the  rock  in  the  Acrocorinthus, 
was  conveyed  down  the  hill  by  subterraneous  con- 
duits, and  fell  into  a marble  brain,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  supplied  with 
water.  The  fountain  was  celebrated  for  the  purity 
and  salubrity  of  its  water,  and  was  so  highly  valued 
that  the  poets  frequently  employed  its  name  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  Corinth  itself, 

PIrSsIae  (n«p«<rial),  probably  the  same  as  the 
Iresiae  of  Livy,  a town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Thessaliotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus. 

Plrithfluj  (YlfiplQoot),  son  of  Ixion  or  Zeus  by 
Dia,  was  king  of  the  Lapithac  in  Thessaly,  and 
married  to  Hippodamia,  by  whom  ho  became  the 
father  of  Polypoete*.  When  Pirithoiis  was  cele- 
brating his  marriage  with  Hippodamia,  the  intoxi- 
cated Centaur  Eurytion  or  F.urytus  carried  her  off, 
and  this  act  occasioned  the  celebrated  fight  between 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae,  in  which  the  Centaur* 
were  defeated.  Pirithoils  once  invaded  Attica,  but 
when  Theseus  came  forth  to  oppose  him,  he  con- 
ceived a warm  admiration  for  the  Athenian  king ; 
and  from  this  time  a most  intimate  friendship 
sprung  up  between  the  2 heroes.  Theseus  was 
present  at  the  wedding  of  Pirithoils,  and  assisted 
him  in  his  battle  against  the  Centaurs.  Hippo- 
damia afterwards  died,  and  each  of  the  two  friends 
resolved  to  wed  a daughter  of  Zeus.  With  the 
assistance  of  Pirithoiis,  Theseus  carried  off  Helen 
from  Sparta, and  placed  her  at  Aethra  under  the  care 
of  Phaedra.  Pirithoiis  was  still  more  ambitious, 
and  resolved  to  carry  off  Persephone  ( Proserpina), 
the  wife  of  the  king  of  the  lower  world.  Theseus 
would  not  desert  his  friend  in  the  enterprise, 
though  he  knew  the  risk  which  they  ran.  The  2 
friends  accordingly  descended  to  the  lower  world, 
but  they  were  seised  by  Pluto  and  fastened  to  a 
rock,  where  they  both  remained  till  Hercules 
visited  the  lower  world.  Hercules  delivered 
Theseus,  who  had  made  the  daring  attempt  only 
to  please  his  friend,  but  Pirithoiis  remained  for  ever 
in  torment  ( amatorem  treeeniae  Pirilhoum  cohihent 
catenae , Hor.  Can a,  hi.  4.  80).  Pirithoiis  was 
worshipped  at  Athens,  along  with  Theseus,  as  a 
hero. 

Pirns  (nripo*),  Pierua  (nfrpor),  or  Achelons, 
the  chief  river  of  Achaia,  which  falls  into  the  gulf 
of  Patrae,  near  Olenus. 

Pimstae,  a people  in  Illyria,  exempted  from 
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taxes  by  the  Romans,  because  they  deserted  Gen- 
tius  and  passed  over  to  the  Romans. 

Pisa  ( nTea : nurdr^r),  the  capital  of  Pisatis 
(ILoS-m),  the  middle  portion  of  the  province  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  [Elis.]  In  the  most  an- 
cient times  Pisatis  formed  an  union  of  8 states,  of 
which,  in  addition  to  Pisa,  we  find  mention  of 
Salmons,  Hcraclea,  Harpinna,  Cycesium  and  Dys- 
pontium.  Pisa  itself  was  situated  N.  of  the  Alpheus, 
at  a very  short  distance  E.  of  Olympia,  and,  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  latter  place, 
was  frequently  identified  by  the  poets  with  it 
The  history  of  the  Pisatae  consists  of  their  struggle 
with  the  Eieans,  with  whom  they  contended  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games.  The  Pisatae 
obtained  this  honour  in  the  8th  Olympiad  (b.  c. 
748)  with  the  assistance  of  Phidon,  tyrant  of 
Argos,  and  also  a 2nd  time  in  the  34th  Olympiad 
(644)  by  means  of  their  own  king  Pantaloon.  In 
the  52nd  Olympiad  (572)  the  struggle  between 
the  2 peoples  was  brought  to  a close  by  the  con- 
quest and  destruction  of  Pisa  by  the  Eleans.  So 
complete  was  the  destruction  of  the  city,  that  not  a 
trace  of  it  was  left  in  later  times  ; and  some  per- 
sona, as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  even  questioned 
whether  it  had  ever  existed,  supposing  that  by  the 
name  of  Pisa,  the  kingdom  of  the  Pisatae  was 
alone  intended.  The  existence,  however,  of  the 
city  does  not  admit  of  dispute.  Even  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  the  Pisatae  did  i>ot  relin- 
quish their  claims  ; and  in  the  104th  Olympiad 
(364),  they  bad  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic 
games  along  with  the  Arcadians,  when  the  latter 
people  were  making  war  with  the  Eleans. 

Pisae,  more  rarely  Pi*a  (Pisanus:  Pita),  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  important  of  the  cities 
of  Etruria,  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Am  us  and  Ansar  (Serehio),  about  6 miles  from  the 
sea  ; but  the  latter  river  altered  its  course  in  the 
12th  century,  and  now  flows  into  the  sea  by  a sepa- 
rate channel.  According  to  some  traditions,  Pisae 
was  founded  by  the  companions  of  Nestor,  the 
inhabitants  of  Pisa  in  Eiis,  who  were  driven  upon 
the  coast  of  Italy  on  their  return  from  Troy  ; 
whence  the  Roman  poets  give  the  Etruscan  town 
the  surname  of  Alphea.  This  legend,  however, 
like  many  others,  probably  arose  from  the  acci- 
dental similarity  of  the  names  of  the  2 cities^  It 
would  seem  that  Pisa  was  originally  a Pelasgic 
town,  that  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Ligyae,  and  from  them  iato  those  of  the  Etrus- 
cans. It  then  became  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
Etruria,  and  was  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  the 
most  N.-ly  city  in  the  country.  Pisa  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Ligurian  wars  as  the  head-quartan 
of  the  Roman  legions.  In  & c.  180  it  was  made  a 
Latin  colony,  and  appears  to  have  been  colonised 
again  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  since  we  And  it 
called  in  inscriptions  Colonia  Julia  Pitana.  Its 
harbour,  called  Partus  Pisanus,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amus,  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  ; and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Pisa  was  still  a place  of 
considerable  importance  on  account  of  the  marble- 
quarries  hi  its  neighbourhood,  and  the  quantity  of 
timber  which  it  yielded  for  ship-building.  About 
3 miles  N.  of  the  town  were  mineral  spring*, 
called  Aquae  Pisanae. , which  wore  less  celebrated 
in  antiquity  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
There  is  scarcely  a vestige  of  the  ancient  city  in 
the  modem  Paa, 

Pis  under  (UtiiraySpof).  L Son  of  Polyctor, 
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and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  — 2.  An  Athe- 
nian, of  the  dcraus  of  Achumae,  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  attacked  by 
the  comic  poets  for  his  rapacity  and  cowardice.  In 
412  he  comes  before  us  as  the  chief  ostensible 
ent  in  effecting  the  revolution  of  the  Four 
undred.  In  all  the  measures  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, of  which  he  was  a member,  he  took  an 
active  part ; and  when  Thcramenes  and  others 
withdrew  from  it,  he  sided  with  the  more  violent 
aristocrats,  and  was  one  of  those  who,  on  the 
counter-revolution,  took  refuge  with  Agis  at  De- 
celea.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  returned  to  Athena  — 

3.  A Spartan,  brother-in  law  of  Agesilaus  II.,  who 
made  him  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  395.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  ho  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  sea- 
fight  off  Cnidus,  against  Conon  and  Phamabazua— 

4.  A poet  of  Camirus  in  Rhodes,  flourished  about 
b.  c.  648 — 645.  He  was  the  author  of  a poem  in 
2 books  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  called  If  ero- 
ded (*H/xUAfia).  The  Alexandrian  grammarians 
thought  so  highly  of  the  poem  that  they  received 
Pisander,  as  well  as  Antimachus  and  Panyasis, 
into  the  epic  canon  together  with  Homer  and  He- 
siod. Only  a few  lines  of  it  have  been  preserved. 
In  the  Greek  Anthology  we  find  an  epigram  attri- 
buted to  Pisander  of  Rhodes,  perhaps  the  poet 
of  Camirus.  — 5.  A poet  of  Laranda,  in  Lycia  or 
Lycaonia,  was  the  son  of  Nestor,  and  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus  (a.  d.  222 — 235). 
He  wrote  a poem,  called  'Hptuocal  ^toy<mLai,  which 
probably  treated  of  the  marriages  of  gods  and  god- 
desses with  mortals,  and  of  the  heroic  progeny 
thus  produced. 

Pisatis.  [Pisa.] 

Pisaurum  ( Pisaurensis : Petaro),  an  ancient 
town  of  Umbria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pi- 
aaurus  (/'op/ia),  on  the  road  to  Ariminom.  It 
was  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  186,  and 
probably  colonised  a 2nd  time  by  Augustus,  since 
it  is  railed  in  inscriptions  Colamia  Julia  Felix. 

Plsaurus.  [Pisaurum.] 

Pisgah.  [Nsbo] 

PlsifUa  n«o-i$oc^:  IIurf&TjT,  pi.  fbeftcu,  also 
Ilc«ri8a<,  riurfiSoi  and  IlurtStxoi,  P lSlda  pi.  Pisi- 
dae,  anc.  Peisidae),  an  inland  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  on  the 
Sl  ; Cilicia  on  the  S.E.  ; Lycaonia  and  Isauria 
(the  latter  often  reckoned  a part  of  Pisidia)  on  the 
E.  and  N.  E. ; Phrygia  Parorios  on  the  N.,  where 
the  boundary  varied  at  different  times,  and  was 
never  very  definite  ; and  Caria  on  the  \Y.  It  was 
a mountainous  region,  formed  by  that  part  of  the 
main  chain  of  Ml  Taurus  which  sweeps  round  in 
a semicircle  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Painphylian 
gulf ; the  strip  of  shore  itself,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  constituting  the  district  of  Pamphylia. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  a warlike 
aboriginal  people,  related  apparently  to  the  Isau- 
rians  and  Cilicians.  They  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence, under  petty  chieftains,  against  all  the 
successive  rulers  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Romans 
never  subdued  the  Pisidiaus  in  their  mountain 
fortresses,  though  they  took  some  of  the  towns  on 
the  outskirts  of  their  country  ; tor  example,  Anti- 
och in,  which  was  made  a colony  with  the  Jus 
Italic  uni.  In  fact  the  N.  part,  in  which  Antiochia 
stood,  had  originally  belonged  to  Phrygia,  and  was 
more  accessible  and  more  civilised  than  the  moun- 
tains which  formed  the  proper  country  of  the 
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Pisidians.  Nominally,  the  country  was  considered 
a part  of  Pamphylia,  till  the  new  sub  division  of 
the  empire  under  Constantine,  when  Pisidia  was 
made  a separate  province.  The  country  is  still 
inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  among  whom  travelling 
is  dangerous ; and  it  is  therefore  little  known. 
Ancient  writers  say  that  it  contained,  amidst  its 
rugged  mountains,  6ome  fertile  valleys,  where  the 
olive  flourished  ; and  it  also  produced  the  gum 
storax,  some  medicinal  plants,  and  salt.  On  the 
S.  slope  of  the  Taurus,  several  rivers  flowed  through 
Pisidia  and  Pamphylia,  into  the  Pampbylian  gulf^ 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  Cestrus  and  the  Ca- 
tarrhactes ; and  on  the  N.  the  mountain  streams 
form  some  large  salt  lakes,  namely,  Ascania 
( Hoiran  and  Egerdir)  S.  of  Antiochia,  Caralius  or 
Pusgusa  (Bei  Shehr  or  Kercli)  S.  E.  of  the  former, 
and  Trogitis  (SogfUa)  further  to  the  S.E.,in  Isauria. 
Special  names  were  given  to  certain  districts,  which 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  parts  of  Pisidia,  some- 
times as  distinct  countries  ; namely,  Cibyrfitis,  in 
the  S.  W.  along  the  N.  of  Lycia,  and  Cabalia,  the 
S.  W.  comer  of  Cibyratis  itself ; Milyas,  the  dis- 
trict E.  of  Cibyratis,  N.E.  of  Lycia,  and  N.  W.  of 
Pamphylia,  and  Isauria,  in  the  E.  of  Pisidia,  on 
the  borders  of  Lycaonia. 

Plaistr&tldae  (II«itr«rrpaTl8tu),  the  legitimate 
sons  of  Pisistratus.  The  name  is  used  sometimes 
to  indicate  only  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  and 
sometimes  in  a wider  application,  embracing  the 
grandchildren  and  near  connections  of  Pisistratus 
(as  by  Herod,  viii.  52.  referring  to  a time  when 
both  Hippias  and  Hipparchus  were  dead). 

Plsiatritus  (n«i<ri<rrparoj),  the  youngest  son 
of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  was  a friend  of  Telema- 
chus,  and  accompanied  him  on  his  journey  from 
Pylos  to  Menelaus  at  Sparta. 

Plsistr&tus  (n*itrhrrpaToj),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Hippocrates,  was  so  named  after  Pisistratus,  the 
youngest  son  of  Nestor,  since  the  fhmilv  of  Hippo- 
crates was  of  Pylian  origin,  and  traced  their  descent 
to  Neleus,  the  father  of  Nestor.  The  mother  of 
Pisistratus  (whose  name  we  do  not  know)  was 
cousin-german  to  the  mother  of  Solon.  Pisistratus 
grew  up  equally  distinguished  for  personal  beauty 
and  for  mental  endowments.  The  relationship  be- 
tween him  and  Solon  naturally  drew  them  toge- 
ther, and  a close  friendship  sprang  up  between 
them.  He  assisted  Solon  by  his  eloquence  in  per- 
suading the  Athenians  to  renew  their  struggle 
with  the  Megarians  for  the  possession  of  Salamis, 
:ud  he  afterwards  fought  with  bravery  in  the  ex- 
pedition which  Solon  led  against  the  island.  When 
Solon,  after  the  establishment  of  his  constitution, 
retired  for  a time  from  Athens,  the  old  rivalry 
between  the  parties  of  the  Plain,  the  Highlands 
and  the  Coast  broke  out  into  open  feud.  The 
party  of  the  Plain,  comprising  chiefly  the  landed 
proprietors,  was  beaded  by  Lycurgus  ; that  of  the 
Coast,  consisting  of  the  wealthier  classes  not  be- 
longing to  the  nobles,  by  Megacles,  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon  ; the  party  of  the  Highlands,  which 
aimed  at  more  of  political  freedom  and  equality 
than  either  of  the  two  others,  was  the  one  at  the 
head  of  which  Pisistratus  placed  himself,  because 
they  seemed  the  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  ambitious  designs.  His  libe- 
rality, as  well  as  his  military  and  oratorical  abili- 
ties, gained  him  the  support  of  a large  body  of 
citizens.  Solon,  on  his  return,  quickly  saw  through 
the  designs  of  Pisistratus,  who  listened  with  re- 
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spect  to  his  advice,  though  he  prosecuted  his  schemes 
none  the  less  diligently.  When  Pisistratus  found 
his  plans  sufficiently  ripe  for  execution,  he  one 
day  made  his  appearance  in  the  agora  with  his 
mules  and  his  own  person  exhibiting  recent  wounds, 
pretending  that  he  had  been  nearly  assassinated 
by  his  enemies  as  he  was  riding  into  the  country. 
An  assembly  of  the  people  was  forthwith  called, 
in  which  one  of  his  partisans  proposed  that  a 
body-guard  of  50  citizens,  armed  with  clubs,  should 
be  granted  to  him.  It  was  in  vain  that  Solon 
opposed  this ; the  guard  was  given  him.  Through 
the  neglect  or  connivance  of  the  people  Pisistratus 
took  this  opportunity  of  raising  a much  larger 
force,  with  which  he  seized  the  citadel,  b.  a 560, 
thus  becoming,  what  the  Greeks  called  Tyrant  of 
Athena.  Having  secured  to  himself  the  substance 
of  power,  he  made  no  further  change  in  the  con- 
stitution, or  in  the  laws,  which  he  administered 
ably  and  well.  His  first  usurpation  lasted  but  a 
short  time.  Before  his  power  was  firmly  rooted, 
the  factions  headed  by  Megncles  and  Lycurgus 
combined,  and  Pisistratus  was  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate Athens.  He  remained  in  banishment  6 years. 
Meantime  the  factions  of  Megacles  and  Lycurgus 
revived  their  old  feuds,  and  Megacles  made  over- 
tures to  Pisistratus,  offering  to  reinstate  him  in 
the  tyranny  if  he  would  connect  himself  with  him 
by  receiving  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  pro- 
posal was  accepted  by  Pisistratus,  and  the  follow- 
ing stratagem  w'as  devised  for  accomplishing  his 
restoration,  according  to  the  account  of  Herodotus. 
A damsel  named  Phya,  of  remarkable  stature  and 
beauty,  was  dressed  up  as  Athena  in  a full  suit  of 
armour,  and  placed  in  a chariot,  with  Pisistratus 
by  her  side.  The  chariot  was  then  driven  towards 
the  city,  heralds  being  sent  on  before  to  announce 
that  Athena  in  person  was  bringing  back  Pisistra- 
tus to  her  Acropolis.  The  report  spread  rapidly, 
and  those  in  the  city  believing  that  the  woman 
was  really  their  tutelary  goddess,  worshipped  h«*r, 
and  admitted  Pisistratus.  Pisistratus  nominally 
performed  his  part  of  the  contract  with  Megacles  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  insulting  manner  in 
which  he  treated  his  wife,  Megacles  again  made 
common  cause  with  Lycurgus,  and  Pisistratus  w'as 
a second  time  compelled  to  evacuate  Athena  He 
retired  to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  employed  the 
next  10  years  in  making  preparations  to  regain  his 
power.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  invaded  Attica, 
with  the  forces  he  had  raised,  and  also  supported 
by  Lygdamis  of  Naxos  with  a considerable  body  of 
troops.  He  defeated  his  opponents  near  the  temple 
of  Athena  at  Pallene,  and  then  entered  Athens 
without  opposition.  Lygdamis  was  rewarded  by 
being  established  as  tyrant  of  Naxos,  which  island 
Pisistratus  conquered.  [Lygdamis.]  Having  now 
become  tyrant  of  Athens  for  the  third  time,  Pisis- 
tratus adopted  measures  to  secure  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  supremacy.  He  took  a body  of 
foreign  mercenaries  into  his  pay,  and  seized  as 
hostages  the  children  of  several  of  the  principal 
citizens,  placing  them  in  the  custody  of  Lvgdnmis, 
in  Naxos.  He  maintained  at  the  same  time  the 
form  of  Solon's  institutions,  only  taking  care,  as 
his  sons  did  after  him,  that  the  highest  offices 
should  always  be  held  by  some  member  of  the 
family.  He  not  only  exacted  obedience  to  the  law-* 
from  his  subjects  and  friends,  but  himself  set  the 
example  of  submitting  to  them.  On  one  occasion 
he  even  appeared  before  the  Areopagus  to  answer 
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a charge  of  murder,  which  however  waa  not  prose- 
cuted.  Athens  was  indebted  to  him  for  many 
stately  and  useful  buildings.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  a temple  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and 
a magnificent  temple  to  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which 
remained  unfinished  for  several  centuries,  and  was 
at  length  completed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Be- 
sides these,  the  Lyceum,  a garden  with  stately 
buildings  k short  distance  from  the  city,  was  the 
work  of  Pisistratus,  as  also  the  fountain  of  the 
Nine  Springs.  Pisistratus  also  encouraged  litera- 
ture in  various  ways.  It  was  apparently  under 
his  auspices  that  Thespis  introduced  at  Athens  his 
rude  form  of  tragedy  (u.  c.  535),  and  that  dramatic 
contests  were  made  a regular  part  of  the  Attic 
Dionysia.  It  is  to  Pisistratus  that  we  owe  the 
first  written  text  of  the  whole  of  the  poems  of 
Homer,  which,  without  his  care,  would  most  likely 
now  exist  only  in  a few  disjointed  fragments. 
[Homkkuh.]  Pisistratus  is  also  said  to  have  been 
the  first  person  in  Greece  who  collected  a library, 
to  which  he  generously  allowed  the  public  access. 
By  his  first  wife  Pisistratus  had  2 sons,  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus.  By  his  2nd  wife,  Timonassa,  he 
had  also  2 sons,  Iophon  and  Thessalus,  who  are 
rarely  mentioned.  He  had  also  a bastard  son, 
Hegesistratus,  whom  he  made  tyrant  of  Sigeuro, 
after  taking  that  town  from  the  Mytilenaeans. 
Pisistratus  died  at  an  advanced  nge  in  527,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  his  eldest  son 
Hippias:  but  Hippias  and  his  brother  Hipparchus 
appear  to  have  administered  the  affairs  of  the  state 
with  so  little  outward  distinction,  that  they  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  though  they  had  been  joint 
tyrants.  They  continued  the  government  on  the 
same  principles  as  their  father.  Thucydides  (vi. 
54)  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  with  which  their  rule  was 
exercised  till  the  death  of  Hipparchus.  Hippar- 
chus inherited  his  father’s  literary  tastes.  Several 
distinguished  poets  lived  at  Athens  under  the 
patronage  of  Hipparchus,  as,  for  example,  Simo- 
nides of  Ceos,  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Lasus  of  Her- 
mione,  and  Onomacritus.  After  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus  in  514,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
under  H ah  modi  us,  a great  change  ensued  in  the 
character  of  the  government.  Under  the  influence 
of  revengeful  feelings  and  fears  for  his  own  safety 
Hippias  now  became  a morose  and  suspicious 
tyrant.  He  put  to  death  great  numbers  of  the 
citizens,  and  raised  money  by  extraordinary  imposts. 
His  old  enemies  the  Alcmaeonidae,  to  whom  Me- 
gncles  belonged,  availed  themselves  of  the  growing 
discontent  of  the  citizens  ; and  after  one  or  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  they  at  length  succeeded, 
supported  by  a large  force  under  Cleomcnes,  in 
expelling  the  Pisistratidae  from  Attica.  Hippias 
and  his  connections  retired  to  Sigcum,  510.  The 
family  of  the  tyrants  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment,  a sentence  which  was  maintained  even 
in  after-times,  when  decrees  of  amnesty  were 
passed.  Hippias  afterwards  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Darius,  and  looked  forward  to  a restoration  to 
his  country  by  the  aid  of  the  Persians.  He  ac- 
companied the  expedition  sent  under  Datis  and 
Artaphcrnes,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Persians  the 
plain  of  Marathon, as  the  most  suitable  place  for  their 
landing.  He  was  now  (490)  of  great  age.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  he  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Marathon  ; according  to  others  he  died  at  Lemnos 
on  his  return.  Hippias  was  the  only  one  of  the 
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legitimate  sons  of  Pisistratus  who  had  children  ; 
but  none  of  them  attained  distinction. 

Plso,  Calpumlus,  the  name  of  a distinguished 
plebeian  family.  The  name  of  Piso,  like  many 
other  Roman  cognomens,  is  connected  with  agri- 
culture, the  noblest  and  most  honourable  pursuit 
of  the  ancient  Romans:  it  comes  from  the  verb 
pisere  or  pin  sere,  and  refers  to  the  pounding  or 
grinding  of  com.  — 1.  Was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  B.  c.  216  ; was  praetor  urbanus 
211,  and  afterwards  commanded  as  propraetor  in 
Etruria,  210.  Piso  in  his  praetorship  proposed  to 
the  senate,  that  the  Ludi  Apollinarca,  which  had 
been  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  the  preceding 
year  (212),  should  be  repeated,  and  should  be 
celebrated  in  future  annually.  The  senate  passed 
a decree  to  this  effect.  The  establishment  of  these 
games  by  their  ancestor  was  commemorated  on 
coins  by  the  Pisones  in  later  times.  — 2.  C,,  son  of 
No.  1,  was  praetor  186,  and  received  Further 
Spain  as  his  province.  He  returned  to  Rome  in 
184,  and  obtained  a triumph  for  a victory  he  had 
gained  over  the  Lusitani  and  Celtiberi.  He  was 
consul  in  180,  and  died  during  his  consulship. 

Pisones  with  the  agnomen  Caesoninus. 

3.  L.,  received  the  agnomen  Caesoninus,  because 
he  originally  belonged  to  the  Caesonia  gens.  He 
was  praetor  in  154,  and  obtained  the  province 
of  Further  Spain,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
Lusitani.  He  was  consul  in  148,  and  was  sent 
to  conduct  the  war  against  Carthage ; he  was 
succeeded  in  the  command  in  the  following  year 
by  Scipio.  — 4.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  112  with 
M.  Livius  Drusus.  In  107  he  served  as  legatus 
to  the  consul,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  who  was  sent 
into  Gaul  to  oppose  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies, 
and  he  fell  togetner  with  the  consul  in  the  battle 
in  which  the  Roman  army  was  utterly  defeated  by 
the  Tigurini  in  the  territory  of  the  Aliobrogcs. 
This  Piso  was  the  grandfather  of  Caesar's  father- 
in-law,  a circumstance  to  which  Caesar  himself 
alludes  in  recording  his  own  victory  over  the  Tigu- 
rini at  a later  time.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  7,  12.)— 5.  L., 
son  of  No.  4,  never  rose  to  any  of  the  offices  of 
state,  and  is  only  known  from  the  account  given  of 
him  by  Cicero  in  his  violent  invective  against  his 
son.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Calventius, 
a native  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  came  from 
Placentia  and  settled  nt  Rome ; and  hence  Cicero 
calls  his  son  in  contempt  a semi-Placentian.— 
6.  L.,  son  of  No.  5,  was  an  unprincipled  de- 
bauchee and  a cruel  and  corrupt  magistrate. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  59,  when  he  was  brought 
to  trial  by  P.  Clodius  for  plundering  a province, 
of  which  he  had  the  administration  after  his 
praetorship,  and  he  was  only  acquitted  by  throw- 
ing himself  at  the  feet  of  the  judges.  In  the 
same  year  Caesar  married  his  daughter  Cal- 
purnia ; and  through  his  influence  Piso  obtained 
the  consulship  for  58,  having  for  his  colleague  A. 
Gabinius,  who  wo6  indebted  for  the  honour  to 
Pompoy.  Both  consuls  supported  Clodius  in  his 
| measures  against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in  the 
banishment  of  the  orator.  The  conduct  of  Piso  in 
support  of  Clodius  prodneed  that  extreme  resent- 
ment in  the  mind  of  Cicero,  which  he  displayed 
against  Piso  on  many  subsequent  occasions.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  consulship  Piso  went  to  his 
province  of  Macedonia,  where  he  remained  during 
2 years  (57  and  56),  plundering  the  province  in  tho 
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most  shameless  manner  In  the  latter  of  these 
years  the  senate  resol red  that  a successor  should  be 
appointed  ; and  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  which 
led  to  his  recall,  Cicero  attacked  him  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms  in  an  oration  which  has  come 
down  to  us  (De  Provineii $ Commlaribus).  Piso 
on  his  return  (55)  complained  in  the  senate  of  the 
attack  of  Cicero,  and  justified  the  administration 
of  his  province,  whereupon  Cicero  reiterated  his 
charges  in  a speech  which  is  likewise  extant  (In 
Pixmem).  Cicero,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
bring  to  trial  the  father-in-law  of  Caesar.  In 
50  Piso  was  censor  with  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (49  ) Piso 
accompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight  from  tbe  city  ; 
and  nlth  ugh  he  did  not  go  with  him  across  the 
sea.  he  still  kept  aloof  from  Caesar.  He  subse- 
quently returned  to  Rome,  and  remained  neutral 
during  the  remainder  of  the  civil  war.  After 
Caesar's  death  (44)  Piso  at  first  opposed  Antony, 
but  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  one  of  his  partisans. 
— T.  L.,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul  15,  mid  afterwards 
obtained  the  province  of  Pamphylia  ; from  thence 
he  was  recalled  by  Augustus  in  1 1,  in  order  to  make 
war  upon  the  Thracians,  who  had  attacked  the 
province  of  Macedonia.  He  was  appointed  by 
Tiberius  praefectus  urbl  While  retaining  the 
favour  of  the  emperor,  without  condescending  to 
servility,  he  at  the  same  time  earned  the  good-will 
of  his  fellow-citizens  by  tbe  integrity  and  justice 
with  which  he  governed  the  city.  He  died  in 
a.  D.  32,  at  the  age  of  80,  and  was  honoured  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  with  a public  funeral.  It 
was  to  this  Piso  and  his  2 sons  that  Horace  ad- 
dressed his  epistle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

Pitonet  wkk  tie  agnomen  Frw/i. 

8.  L.,  received  from  his  integrity  and  conscien- 
tiousness the  surname  of  Frugi,  which  is  perhaps 
nearly  equivalent  to  our  u man  of  honour."  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plcbs,  149,  in  which  year  he  proposed 
the  first  law  for  the  punishment  of  extortion  in  the 
provinces.  He  was  consul  in  133,  and  carried  on 
war  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  He  was  a staunch 
supporter  of  the  ariatocratical  party,  and  offered  a 
strong  opposition  to  the  measures  of  C.  Gracchus. 
Piso  was  censor,  but  it  is  uncertain  in  what  year. 
He  wrote  Annals,  which  contained  the  history  of 
Rome  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  age  in  which 
Piso  himself  lived.  — 9.  L.,  son  of  No.  8,  served 
with  distinction  under  his  father  in  Sicily  in  133, 
and  died  in  Spain  about  111,  whither  he  had  gone 
as  propraetor.  — 10.  L.,  son  of  No.  9,  was  a col- 
league of  Verres  in  the  praetorship,  74,  when  he 
thwarted  many  of  the  unrighteous  schemes  of  the 
latter. — 11.  C.,  son  of  No.  10,  married  Tullia, 
the  daughter  of  Cicero,  in  63,  but  was  betrothed  to 
her  as  early  as  67.  He  was  quaestor  in  58,  when 
ha  used  every  exertion  to  obtain  the  recall  of  his 
father-in-law  from  banishment  ; but  he  died  in  57 
before  Cicero's  return  to  Rome.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  terras  of  gratitude  on  ac- 
count of  the  zeal  which  he  had  manifested  in  his 
behalf  during  his  banishment. 

Pino  nr  $ * citfioui  an  agnomen. 

12.  C.,  consul  67,  belonged  to  the  high  nristo- 
cratical  party  ; and  in  his  consulship  opposed  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  the  law  of  the  tribune  Ga- 
binius,  for  giving  Pompey  the  command  of  the 
war  against  the  pirates,  in  66  and  65,  Piso  ad- 
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ministered  the  province  of  Narbonese  Gaul  os  pro- 
consul,  and  while  there  suppressed  an  insurrection 
of  the  Allobroges.  In  63  he  was  accused  of  plun- 
dering the  province,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero. 
The  latter  charge  was  brought  against  Piso  at  the 
instigation  of  Caesar ; and  Piso,  in  revenge,  im- 
plored Cicero,  but  without  success,  to  accuse  Caesar 
as  one  of  the  conspirators  of  Catiline. — 18.  K., 
usually  called  X.  Pupius  Piso,  because  he  was 
adopted  by  M.  Pupius,  when  the  kilter  was  an  old 
man.  He  retained,  however,  hit  family-name  Piso, 
just  as  Scipio,  after  his  adoption  by  Metellus,  was 
called  Metellus  Scipio.  [Mktsllur,  No.  15.J  On 
the  death  of  L.  China,  in  84,  Piso  married  his  wife 
Annia.  In  83  he  was  appointed  quaestor  to  the  con- 
sul L.  Scipio;  but  he  quickly  deserted  this  party,and 
went  over  to  Sulla,  who  compelled  him  to  divorce 
his  wife  on  account  of  her  previous  connection  with 
Cinna.  After  his  praetorship,  the  year  of  which 
is  uncertain,  he  received  the  province  of  Spain 
with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  in  69,  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a triumph.  He 
served  in  the  Mithridatic  war  as  a legatus  of  Pom- 
pey. He  was  elected  consul  for  61  through  the 
influence  of  Pompey.  In  his  consulship  Piso  gave 
great  offence  to  Cicero,  by  not  asking  the  orator 
first  in  the  senate  for  his  opinion,  and  by  taking  P. 
Clodius  under  bis  protection  after  his  violatiou  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Cicero  revenged 
himself  on  Piso,  by  preventing  him  from  obtaining 
the  province  of  Syria,  which  had  been  promised 
him.  Piso,  in  his  younger  days,  hod  so  high  a 
reputation  as  an  orator,  that  Cicero  was  taken  to 
him  by  his  father,  in  order  to  receive  instruction 
from  him.  He  belonged  to  the  Peripatetic  school 
in  philosophy,  in  which  he  received  instructions 
from  Staseas.  — 14.  Cn.,  a young  noble  who  had 
dissipated  his  fortune  by  his  extravagance  and 
profligacy,  and  therefore  joined  Catiline  in  what  is 
usually  called  his  first  conspiracy  (66).  [For  de- 
tails see  p.  155,  b.]  The  senate  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  Piso  sent  him  into  Nearer  Spain  as  quaestor, 
but  with  the  rank  and  title  of  propraetor.  HU 
exactions  in  the  province  soon  made  him  so  hateful 
to  the  inhabitants,  that  he  was  murdered  by  them. 
It  was,  however,  supposed  by  some  that  he  was 
murdered  at  the  instigation  of  Pompey  or  of  Cras- 
sus.  — 15.  Cn.,  fought  against  Caesar  in  Africa 
(46),  and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator,  joined 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned, and  re tu red  to  Rome  ; but  he  disdained  to 
ask  Augustus  for  any  of  the  honours  of  the  state, 
and  was,  without  solicitation,  raised  to  the  consul- 
ship in  23.  — 16.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  15,  inherited  all 
the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  hU  father.  He  was 
consul  B.  c.  7,  and  was  sent  by  Augustus  as  legate 
into  Spain,  where  he  made  himself  hated  by  his 
cruelty  and  avnrice.  Tiberius  after  his  accession 
was  chiefly  jealous  of  Germanicus,  his  brother's 
son  ; and  accordingly,  when  the  eastern  provinces 
were  assigned  to  Germanicus  in  a.  d.  18,  Tiberius 
conferred  upon  Piso  the  command  of  Syria,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  do  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  thwart  and  oppose  Germanicus.  Plancina,  the 
wife  of  Piso,  was  also  urged  on  by  Li  via,  the  mo- 
ther of  the  emperor,  to  vie  with  and  annoy  Agrip- 
pina. Germanicus  and  Agrippina  were  thus  ex- 
posed to  every  species  of  insult  and  opposition  from 
Piso  and  Plancina  ; and  when  Germanicus  fell  ill 
in  the  autumn  of  19,  he  believed  that  be  had  been 
poisoned  by  them.  Piso  on  his  return  to  Rome 
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(20)  was  accused  of  murdering  German  icus ; the 
matter  was  investigated  by  the  senate  ; but  before 
the  investigation  came  to  an  end,  Piso  was  found 
one  morning  in  his  room  with  his  throat  cut,  and 
his  sword  lying  by  his  side.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that,  despoiling  of  the  emperor's  protection, 
he  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  ; but  others  be- 
lieved that  Tiberius  dreaded  his  revealing  his 
secrets,  and  accordingly  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  powerful  influence  of  Livia  secured 
the  acquittal  of  Plancma.  — 17.  0.,  the  leader  of 
the  well-known  conspiracy  against  Nero  in  a.  d. 
65.  Piso  himself  did  not  form  the  plot ; but  as 
soon  as  he  had  joined  it,  his  great  popularity 
gained  him  many  partizans.  He  possessed  most 
of  the  qualities  which  the  Romans  prized,  high 
birth,  an  eloqneut  address,  liberality  and  affa- 
bility ; and  he  also  displayed  a sufficient  love  of 
magnificence  and  luxnry  to  suit  the  taste  of  the 
day,  which  would  not  have  tolerated  austerity  of 
manner  or  character.  The  conspiracy  was  disco- 
vered by  Milichus,  a freedman  of  Flavins  Scevinus, 
one  of  the  conspirators.  Piso  thereupon  opened 
his  veins,  and  thus  died.  There  is  extant  a poem 
in  261  lines,  containing  a panegyric  on  a certain 
Cal purn ius  Piso,  who  is  probably  the  same  person 
as  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  against  Nero.— 
18.  L.,  su rimmed  Licinianus,  was  the  son  of 
M.  Licinius  Crassus  Frugi,  and  was  adopted  by 
one  of  tbe  Pisones.  On  the  accession  of  Galba  to 
the  throne,  he  adopted  as  his  son  and  successor 
Piso  Licinianus ; but  the  latter  onlv  enjoyed  the 
distinction  4 days,  for  Otho,  who  had  hoped  to 
receive  this  honour,  induced  the  praetorians  to  rise 
against  the  emperor.  Piso  fled  for  refuge  into  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  but  was  dragged  out  by  tbe  sol- 
diers, and  despatched  at  the  threshold  of  the 
temple,  a.  d.  69. 

Pistor,  that  is,  the  baker,  a surname  of  Jupiter 
at  Rome,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  When  the  Gauls  were  besieging 
Rome,  tbe  god  suggested  to  the  besieged  the  idea 
of  throwing  loaves  of  bread  among  the  enemies,  to 
make  them  believe  that  the  Romans  had  plenty  of 
provisions,  and  thus  caused  them  to  give  up  the 
siege. 

Pistdria  or  Pistdrium  (Pistoriensis : Pistoia\ 
a smnll  place  in  Etruria,  on  the  road  from  Luca  to 
Floreniia,  rendered  memorable  by  the  defeat  of 
Catiline  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Pit&nA.  [Sparta.] 

Pi  tine  (III  rdinj : Sanderli),  a seaport  town  of 
Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Elaitic  gulf,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenus  or,  according  to  some,  of  the 
Ca'icus  ; almost  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  under 
Titus.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Academic 
philosopher  Arcesilaus. 

Pith$ctUa.  [Arnaria.] 

Pitho  (TI*iM),  called  Soada  or  Suadela  by 
the  Romans,  the  personification  of  Persuasion.  She 
was  worshipped  as  a divinity  at  Sieyon,  where  she 
was  honoured  with  a temple  in  the  agora.  Pitho 
also  occurs  as  a surname  of  Aphrodite,  whose  wor- 
ship was  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Athens 
by  Theseus,  when  he  united  the  country  commu- 
nities into  towns.  At  Athens  the  statues  of  Pitho 
and  Aphrodite  Panderoo*  stood  close  together ; 
and  at  Megara  the  statue  of  Pitho  stood  in  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  ; so  that  the  2 divinities  must 
be  conceived  as  closely  connected,  or  the  one,  per- 
haps, merely  os  an  attribute  of  the  other. 
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Pithon  also  Tleffor  and  Ilrffar).  1.  Son 

of  Agenor,  a Macedonian  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  received  from  Alexander  the  govern- 
ment of  part  of  the  Indian  provinces,  in  which  he 
was  confirmed  after  the  king's  death.  In  b.  c.  316, 
he  received  from  Antigonus  the  satrapy  of  Babylon. 
He  afterwards  fought  with  Demetrius  against  Pto- 
lemy, and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gaza,  312.— 
2.  Son  of  Crateuas  orCrateas,  a Macedonian  officer 
of  Alexander,  who  is  frequently  confounded  with 
the  preceding.  After  Alexander's  death  he  received 
fromPerdiccasthcsfttrapyofMedia.  He  accompanied 
Perdiccas  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  (321),  but 
he  took  part  in  the  mutiny  against  Perdiccas,  which 
terminated  in  the  death  of  the  latter.  Pithon  ren- 
dered important  service  to  Antigonus  in  hia  war 
against  Eumenes;  but  after  the  death  of  Eumenes, 
he  began  to  form  scheme*  for  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment, and  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  Anti- 
gonnt,  316. 

Pitlnum  (Pitinas,  -itis).  L (Pitino),  a munici- 
pium  in  the  interior  of  Umbria  on  the  river  Pisau- 
rus.  whence  its  inhabitants  arc  called  in  inscriptions 
Pitinatra  Pisattrenacs.  The  town  also  bore  the 
surname  Mergens.  — 2.  A town  in  Picenum,  on 
the  road  from  Castrum  Novum  to  Prifemum. 

Pittacus  (riiTTaadf),  one  of  tho*e  early  culti- 
vators of  letters,  who  were  designated  as  u the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,”  was  a native  of 
MyttletM  in  Lesbos,  and  was  born  about  b.  C. 
652.  He  was  highly  celebrated  as  a warrior, 
a statesman,  a philosopher,  and  a poet  He  is 
first  mentioned,  in  public  life,  as  an  opponent  of 
the  tyrants  of  Mytilene.  In  conjunction  with 
the  brothers  of  Alcaeus,  he  overthrew  and  killed 
the  tyrant  Melanchrus,  b.  c.  612.  In  606,  he 
commanded  the  Mytilenaeans,  in  their  war  with 
the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  Sigeum,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Troad,  and  signalized  himself  by  killing 
in  single  combat  Phrynon,  the  commander  of  the 
Athenians.  This  feat  Pittacus  performed  by  en- 
tangling his  adversary  in  a net,  and  then  despatch- 
ing him  with  a trident  and  a dagger,  exactly  after 
the  fashion  in  which  the  gladiators  called  retiarii 
long  afterwards  fonght  at  Rome.  This  war  was 
terminated  by  tbe  mediation  of  Periandcr,  who 
assigned  the  disputed  territory  to  the  Athenians  ; 
but  the  internal  troubles  of  Mytilene  still  continued. 
The  supreme  power  was  fiercely  disputed  between 
a succession  of  tyrants,  and  the  aristocratic  party, 
headed  by  Alcaeus  and  his  brother  Antimenidas; 
and  the  latter  were  driven  into  exile.  As  the 
exiles  tried  to  effect  their  return  by  force  of  arms, 
the  popular  party  chose  Pittacus  as  their  ruler, 
with  absolute  power,  under  the  title  of  Aesymnetes 
laltrvurirryii).  He  held  this  office  for  10  years 
(589 — 579)  and  then  voluntarily  resigned  it,  haring 
by  his  administration  restored  order  to  the  state, 
and  prepared  it  for  the  safe  enjoyment  of  a repub- 
lican form  of  government.  He  lived  in  great 
honour  at  Mytilene  for  10  years  after  the  re- 
signation of  his  government ; and  died  in  569,  at 
an  advanced  age.  Of  the  proverbial  maxims  of 
practical  wisdom,  which  were  current  under  the 
names  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  two  were 
ascribed  to  Pittacus,  namely,  XaAc*5?  loQKbv  fu- 
utvat.  and  K tupitv  yrwBt. 

Pittheus  (n*r0#dj),  king  of  Troezene,  was  son 
of  Pelops  and  Dia,  father  of  Aethra,  and  grand- 
father and  instructor  of  Theseus.  When  Theseus 
married  Phaedra,  Pittheus  took  Hippolvtus  into 
r p*4 
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his  house.  His  tomb  and  the  chair  on  which  he  ] 
had  sal  in  judgment  were  shown  at  Troezene  down  | 
to  a late  time.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  the  art 
of  speaking,  and  even  to  have  written  a book  upon 
it.  Aethra  as  his  daughter  is  called  Pitthcis. 

PItyla  (flUnfeia:  prob.  Skamelik\  a town  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  in  the  N.  of  Mysia,  between 
P&rium  and  Priapus,  evidently  named  from  the 
pine  forests  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Pityonesus  (n irvdyrjcos:  Anghxttri ),  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  Argalis. 

PItytis  (IIituovi  : prob.  Pitzunda ),  a Greek 
city,  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  360  stadia  N.W.  of  Dioscurias.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  a considerable  city  and 
port.  It  was  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring tribe  of  the  Heniocbi,  but  it  was  restored, 
and  long  served  as  an  important  frontier  fortress  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

Pitytlsa,  Pityussa  (IIiTvoS<ra,  TUrvovvaa,  con- 
tracted from  *nv6tc<ra  fem.  of  wirudsis),  i.  e. 
abounding  in  pine-trees.  L The  ancient  name  of 
Lampsacut,  Salami*,  and  Chios.— 2.  A small 
island  in  the  Argolic  gulf — 3.  The  name  of  2 
islands  off  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  W.  of  the  Ba- 
1 cares.  The  larger  of  them  was  called  Ebusus 
(/ptco),  the  smaller  Ophiussa  (Formeniera) : the 
latter  was  uninhabited. 

Pixodkms  (n«4»8afxj5),  prince  or  king  of  Caria, 
was  the  youngest  of  the  3 sons  of  Hecatomnus,  all 
of  whom  successively  held  the  sovereignty  of  Caria. 
Pixodarus  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  by 
the  expulsion  of  his  sister  Ada,  the  widow  and 
successor  of  her  brother  Idrixus,  and  held  it  with- 
out opposition  for  5 years,  b.c.  340 — 335.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  Orontobates. 

Placentia  (Placentia us : Piacenza ),  a Roman 
colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  founded  at  the  same  time 
as  Cremona,  b.c.  219.  It  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Anamares,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Po,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Trebia,  and 
on  the  road  from  Mediolanum  to  Parma.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Gauls  in  200,  but  was 
soon  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  became  an  im- 
portant place.  It  continued  to  be  a flourishing 
town  down  to  the  time  of  the  Goths. 

Pl&cla  (IIAaxfifo  Ion. : nAouuTjvdr),  an  ancient 
Pelasgian  settlement,  in  Mysia,  E.  of  Cyzicus,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus,  seems  to  have  been  early 
destroyed. 

Placldla,  Gall  a.  [Galla.] 

Placltus,  Sex.,  the  author  of  a short  Latin  i 
work,  entitled  De  Afedidna  (or  Mcdicamcntti)  ex  i 
AnimaliLus , consisting  of  34  chapters,  each  of 
which  treats  of  some  animal  whose  body  was  sup- 
posed  to  possess  certain  medical  properties.  As 
might  be  expected,  it  contains  numerous  absurdities,  ( 
and  is  of  little  or  no  value  or  interest.  The  date  of  | 
the  author  is  uncertain,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  4 th  century  after  Christ.  The  work 
is  printed  by  Stephanus  in  the  Mcdicat  A riis  Prin- 
cipe*, Paris,  fol.  1567,  and  elsewhere. 

PULcils  (IIAtbfoj),  a mountain  of  Mysia,  above 
the  city  of  Thebe : not  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
PlaCia,  ns  the  resemblance  of  the  names  had  led 
some  to  suppose. 

Planarla  (prob.  Canaria  ^ Canary ),  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  Atlantic,  called  Fortunatae. 

Planasla.  L ( Pianosa ),  an  island  between 
Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Etruria,  to  which  Augus- 
tus banished  his  grandson  Agrippa  Posturous.— 
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2.  An  island  off  the  & coast  of  Gaul,  E.  of  the 
Stoecbades. 

Planci&des,  Fulgentiux.  [Fulgkxtius.] 

Plancina,  Munatla,  the  wife  of  Cn.  Piso,  who 
was  appointed  governor  of  Syria  in  a.  d.  1 8.  While 
her  husband  used  every  effort  to  thwart  Ger- 
manicus,  she  exerted  herself  equally  to  annoy  and 
insult  Agrippina.  She  was  encouraged  in  this 
conduct  by  Livia,  the  mother  of  the  emperor,  who 
saved  her  from  condemnation  by  the  senate  when 
she  was  accused  along  with  her  husband  in  20. 
[Piso,  No.  16.]  She  was  brought  to  trial  again 
in  33,  a few  years  after  the  death  of  Livia;  and 
having  no  longer  any  hope  of  escape,  she  put  tin 
end  to  her  own  life. 

Plancius,  Cn.,  first  served  in  Africa  under  the 
propraetor  A.  Torquatus,  subsequently  in  b.  c.  68 
under  the  proconsul  Q.  Metellus  in  Crete,  and  next 
in  62  as  military  tribune  in  the  army  of  C.  Anto- 
nins in  Macedonia.  In  58  he  was  quaestor  in 
Macedonia  under  the  propraetor  L.  Appuleius,  and 
here  he  showed  great  kindness  to  Cicero,  when  the 
latter  came  to  this  province  during  his  banishment. 
He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  56 ; and  was 
elected  curule  aedile  with  A.  Plotius  in  54.  But 
before  Plancius  and  Plotius  entered  upon  their 
office  they  were  accused  by  Juventius  Latcrensis, 
and  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  of  the  crime  of  sodafitium , 
or  the  bribciy  of  the  tribes  bv  means  of  illegal 
associations,  in  accordance  with  the  Lex  Licinia, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  consul  Liciniut 
Crassua  in  the  preceding  year.  Cicero  defended 
Plancius  in  an  oration  still  extant,  and  obtained 
his  acquittal  Plancius  espoused  the  Pompeian 
party  in  the  civil  wars,  and  after  Caesar  had  gained 
the  supremacy  lived  in  exile  in  Corcyia. 

Plancus,  Munatlus,  the  name  of  a distinguished 
plebeian  family.  The  surname  Plancua  signified  a 
person  having  flat  splay  feet  without  any  bend  in 
them.  1.  L.,  was  a friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  and 
served  under  him  both  in  the  Gallic  and  the  civil 
wars.  Caesar  shortly  before  his  death  nominated 
him  to  the  government  of  Transalpine  Gaul  for 
I*,  c.  44,  with  the  exception  of  the  Narbonese  and 
Belgic  portions  of  the  province,  and  also  to  the 
consulship  for  42,  with  D.  Brutus  as  his  colleague. 
After  Caesar's  death  Plancus  hastened  into  Gaul, 
and  took  possession  of  his  province.  Here  he  pre- 
pared at  first  to  support  the  senate  against  Antony; 
but  when  Lepidus  joined  Antony,  and  their  united 
forces  threatened  to  overwhelm  Plancus,  the  latter 
was  persuaded  by  Asinius  Pollio  to  follow  his  ex- 
ample, and  to  unite  with  Antony  and  Lepidus. 
Plancus  during  his  government  of  Gaul  founded 
the  colonies  of  Lugdunum  and  Raurica.  He  was 
consul  in  42  according  to  the  arrangement  made  by 
Caesar,  and  he  subsequently  followed  Antony  to 
Asia,  where  he  remained  for  some  years,  and  go- 
verned in  succession  the  provinces  of  Asia  and 
Syria.  He  deserted  Antony  in  32  shortly  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  the  latter 
and  Octavian.  He  was  favourably  received  by 
Octavian,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Rome  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  on  his  proposal 
that  Octavian  received  the  title  of  Augustus  in  27 ; 
and  the  emperor  conferred  upon  him  the  censorship 
in  22  with  Paulus  Acmilius  Lepidus.  Both  the 
public  and  private  life  of  Plancus  was  stained  by 
numerous  vices.  One  of  Horace's  odes  ( Carm . i.  7) 
is  addressed  to  him.  — 2.  T.,  sumamed  Bursa, 
brother  of  the  former,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
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b.  c.  52,  when  he  supported  the  views  of  Pompey, 
who  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  dictatorship.  With 
this  object  he  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  in- 
crease the  confusion  which  followed  upon  the  death 
of  Clodioa.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  as  soon  as 
his  tribunate  had  expired,  Plancos  was  accused  by 
Cicero  of  Vis  and  was  condemned.  After  his  con- 
demnation Plancus  went  to  Ravenna  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Caesar. 
Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
restored  to  his  civic  rights  by  Caesar  ; but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  civil  war.  After 
Caesar's  death  Plancus  fought  on  Antony's  side  in 
the  campaign  of  Mutinn.  He  was  driven  out  of 
Pollentia  by  Pontius  Aquila,  the  legate  of  D.  Brutus, 
and  in  his  flight  broke  his  leg.  — 3.  Cil,  brother 
of  the  two  preceding,  praetor  elect  44,  was  charged 
by  CaeBar  in  that  year  with  the  assignment  to  his 
soldiers  of  lands  at  Buthrotum  in  Epirus.  As 
Attictu  possessed  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Cicero  commended  to  Plancus  with  much  earnest- 
ness the  interests  of  his  friend.  He  was  praetor  in 
43  and  was  allowed  by  the  senate  to  join  his 
brother  Lucius  [No.  1]  in  Transalpine  Gaul.  — 4. 
L.  Planting  Plancos,  brother  of  the  3 preceding, 
was  adopted  by  a L.  Plautius,  and  therefore  took 
his  praenomen  as  well  as  nomen,  but  retained  his 
original  cognomen,  as  was  the  case  with  Metellus 
Seipio  [Metbllus,  No.  15],  and  Pupius  Piso. 
[Piso,  No.  13.]  Before  his  adoption  his  praeno- 
men was  Caius.  He  was  included  in  the  proscription 
of  the  triumvirs,  43,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother 
Lucius,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Planlldes  Maximus,  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Constantinopolitan  monks  of  the  last 
age  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  was  greatly  distin- 
guished as  a theologian,  grammarian,  and  rheto- 
rician; but  his  name  is  now  chiefly  interesting  as 
that  of  the  compiler  of  the  latest  of  those  collections 
of  minor  Greek  poems,  which  were  known  by  the 
names  of  Garlands  or  Anthologies  (2rt<paroi,  ’A v- 
6o\oylcu).  Planudcs  flourished  at  Constantinople 
in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century,  under  the 
emperors  Androniccs  II.  and  III.  Palaeologi.  In 
A.  d.  1327  he  was  sent  by  Andronicus  II.  as  am- 
bassador to  Venice.  As  the  Anthology  of  Planudes 
was  not  only  the  latest  compiled,  but  was  also  that 
which  was  recognised  as  The  Greek  Anthology^  until 
the  discovery  of  the  Anthology  of  Constantinus 
Cephalas,  this  is  chosen  as  the  fittest  place  for  an 
account  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Greek  An- 
thology. 1 . Materials.  The  various  collections,  to 
which  their  compilers  gave  the  name  of  Garlands 
and  Anthologies , were  made  up  of  short  poems, 
chiefly  of  an  epigrammatic  character,  and  in  the 
elegiac  metre.  The  earliest  examples  of  such  poetry 
were  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  on  monuments, 
such  as  those  erected  to  commemorate  heroic 
deeds,  the  statues  of  distinguished  men,  especially 
victors  in  the  public  games,  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  dedicatory  offerings  in  temples  (hyadhuara); 
to  which  may  be  added  oracles  and  proverbial  ray- 
ing!. At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Greek 
literature,  poets  of  the  highest  fame  cultivated  this 
species  of  composition,  which  received  its  most 
perfect  development  from  the  hand  of  Simonides. 
Thenceforth,  as  a set  form  of  poetry,  it  became  a 
fit  vehicle  for  the  brief  expression  of  thoughts  and 
sentiments  on  any  subject ; until  at  last  the  form 
came  to  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
literati  of  Alexandria  and  Byzantium  deemed  the 
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ability  to  make  epigrams  an  essential  part  of  the 
character  of  a scholar.  Hence  the  mere  trifling, 
the  stupid  jokes,  and  the  wretched  personalities, 
which  form  so  large  a part  of  the  epigrammatic 
poetry  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology. — 2.  The 
Garland  of  Meleager.  At  a comparatively  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  various 
persons  collected  epigrams  of  particular  classes, 
and  with  reference  to  their  use  as  historical  au- 
thorities; but  the  first  person  who  made  such  a 
collection  solely  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  preserve 
epigrams  of  all  kinds,  was  Mklkagkr,  a cynic 
philosopher  of  Gndara,  in  Palestine,  about  n.  c.  60. 
His  collection  contained  epigrams  by  46  poets,  of 
all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  up  to  the  most  ancient 
lyric  period.  He  entitled  it  The  Garland  (2r4- 
4>avot),  with  reference  to  the  common  comparison 
of  small  beautiful  poems  to  flowers.  The  same  idea 
is  kept  up  in  the  word  Anthology  (hvQo\oyla\ 
which  was  adopted  by  the  next  compiler  as  the 
title  of  his  work.  The  Garland  of  Meleager  was 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the 
initial  letters  of  the  first  line  of  each  epigram.  — 3. 
The  A nthology  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica , was  com- 
piled in  the  time  of  Trajan,  avowedly  in  imitation 
of  the  Garland  of  Meleager,  and  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  adding  to  that  collection  the  epigrams  of 
more  recent  writers.  — 4.  Dtogenianus.  Stratony  and 
Diogenes  Laertius.  Shortly  after  Philip,  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  the  learned  grammarian,  Dioge- 
nianus  of  Ileraclea,  compiled  an  Anthology,  which 
is  entirely  lost.  It  might  have  been  well  if  the 
same  fate  had  befallen  the  very  polluted  collection 
of  his  contemporary,  Straton  of  Sardis.  About  the 
same  time  Diogenes  Laertius  collected  the  epigrams 
which  are  interspersed  in  his  lives  of  the  philoso- 
phers, into  a separate  book.  — 5 .Agathias  Scholasti- 
cus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  made  a 
collection  entitled  K(>k\os  twiypaupdrur.  It  was 
divided  into  7 hooks,  according  to  subjects.  The 
poems  included  in  it  were  those  of  recent  writers, 
and  chiefly  those  of  Agathias  himself  and  of  his 
contemporaries,  such  as  Paulus  Silentiarius  and 
Macedonia*. — 6.  The  Anthology  of  Constantinus 
Cephalas^  or  the  Palatine  Anthology.  Constantinus 
Cephalas  appears  to  have  lived  about  4 centuries 
after  Agathias,  and  to  have  flourished  in  the  10th 
century,  under  the  emperor  Constantinus  Porphyro- 
genitus.  The  labours  of  preceding  compilers  may 
be  viewed  a*  merely  supplementary  to  the  Garland 
of  Meleager;  but  the  Anthology  of  Constantinus 
Cephalas  was  an  entirely  new  collection  from  the 
preceding  Anthologies  and  from  original  sources. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Constantine  himself.  The 
MS.  of  the  Anthology  was  discovered  by  Salmasius 
in  1606,  in  the  library  of  the  Electors  Palatine  at 
Heidelberg.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Vatican,  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
(1623),  and  has  become  celebrated  under  the 
names  of  the  Palatine  Anthology  and  the  Vatican 
Codex  of  the  Greek  Anthology.  This  MS.  was  re- 
stored to  its  old  home  at  Heidelberg  after  the  peace 
of  1 81 5. — 7.  The  Anthology  of  Planudes  is  arranged 
in  7 books,  each  of  which,  except  the  5th  and  7th, 
is  divided  into  chapters  according  to  subjects,  and 
these  chapters  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
The  contents  of  the  books  are  as  follows: — 1. 
Chiefly  DriluKTind,  that  is,  displays  of  skill  in 
this  species  of  poetry,  in  91  chapter*.  2.  Jocular 
or  satiric  (<Nc&nrnird),  chaps.  53.  3.  Sepulchral 
(briTupgia),  chaps.  32.  4.  Inscriptions  on  statues 
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of  athletes  and  other  works  of  art,  descriptions  of 
places,  Ac.  chape.  33.  5.  The  EepkrasU  of  Christo- 
dorus,  and  epigrams  on  statues  of  charioteers  in 
the  Hippodrome  at  Constantinople.  6.  Dedicatory 
( ium&TjfiaTuea)%  chaps.  27.  7.  Amatory  {iparriKO.). 
Planudes  did  little  more  than  abridge  and  re- 
arrange the  Anthology  of  Constantinus  Cephnlas. 
Only  a few  epigrams  are  found  in  the  Planudean 
Anthology,  which  are  not  in  the  Palatine.  — The 
best  editions  of  the  Greek  Anthology  are  by 
Brunck  and  Jacobs.  Brunck’s  edition,  which  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  Analecta  Veterum  Poe- 
taruni  GrtzacoranuArgentoratL,  1772 — 1776,  3 vols. 
8vo,  contains  the  whole  of  the  Greek  Anthology, 
besides  some  poems  which  are  not  properly  in- 
cluded under  that  title.  Brunck  adopted  a new 
arrangement : he  discarded  the  books  and  chapters 
of  the  early  Anthology,  placed  together  all  the 
epigrams  of  each  poet,  and  arranged  the  poets 
themselves  in  chronological  order,  placing  those 
epigrams,  the  authors  of  which  were  unknown, 
under  the  separate  head  of  EUa-mora.  Jacobs' 
edition  is  founded  upon  Brunch's,  but  is  much 
superior,  and  ranks  as  the  standard  edition  of  the 
Greek  Anthology.  It  is  in  13  vols.  8vo,  namely, 
4 vols.  of  the  Text,  one  of  Indices,  and  3 of  Com- 
mentaries, divided  into  8 parts.  Lips.  1795 — 1814. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  MS.  of  the  Palatine 
Anthology  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  Jacobs 
published  a separate  edition  of  the  Palatine  An- 
thology, Lips.  1813 — 1817,  3 vols. 

Plitaea,  more  commonly  Plataeae  (IIAstnua, 
n\aroMu  : IXAarcufur),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Asopus,  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Attica.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Thebes ; and  its  name  was  commonly  derived  from 
Plataea,  a daughter  of  Asopus.  The  town,  though 
not  large,  played  an  important  part  in  Greek  his- 
tory, and  experienced  many  striking  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  At  an  early  period  the  Plataeans 
deserted  the  Boeotian  confederacy  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens  ; and 
wheu  the  Persians  invaded  Attica,  in  B.C.  490, 
they  sent  1000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  had  the  honour  of  fighting  on  their  side 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Ten  years  afterwards 
(480)  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian 
army  under  Xerxes  at  the  instigation  of  the  The- 
bans; and  the  place  was  still  in  ruins  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (479),  when  the  memorable  battle 
was  fought  in  their  territory,  in  which  Mardonius 
was  defeated,  and  the  independence  of  Greece 
secured.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  terri- 
tory of  Plataea  was  declared  inviolable,  and  Pau- 
sanias  and  the  other  Greeks  swore  to  guarantee  its 
independence.  The  sanctity  of  the  city  was  still 
further  secured  by  its  being  selected  as  the  place 
in  which  the  great  festival  of  the  Eleutheria  was 
to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of  those  Greeks  who  had 
fallen  in  the  war.  (See  DicL  of  Antiq.  art  EUtt- 
tkeria.)  The  Plataeans  further  received  from  the 
Greeks  the  large  sura  of  80  talents.  Plataea  now 
enjoyed  a prosperity  of  50  years  ; but  in  the  3rd 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (429)  the  Thebans 
persuaded  the  Spartans  to  attack  the  town,  and 
after  a siege  of  2 years  at  length  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  place  (427).  Plataea  was 
now  razed  to  the  ground,  but  was  again  rebuilt 
after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (387).  It  was  de- 
stroyed the  3rd  time  by  its  inveterate  enemies  the 
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Thebans  in  374.  It  was  once  more  restored  tinder 
the  Macedonian  supremacy,  and  continued  in 
existence  till  a very  late  period.  Its  walls  were 
rebuilt  by  Justinian. 

Platamodes  (IlAaTa^a>5qr : Aja  KyrioJa^,  a 
promontory  in  the  W.  of  Messenia. 

Pl&t&na,  -am,  -US  (nAarcuaj,  riAdravov,  riAa- 
ravos),  a fortress  in  Phoenicia,  in  a narrow  pass 
between  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  near  the  river  Da- 
rn uras  or  Tamyras  (Damur). 

Pl&t&L  (nAarro,  also  -cux,  -ala),  an  island 
on  the  coast  of  Cjrenaka,  in  N.  Africa,  the  first 
place  taken  possession  of  by  the  Greek  colonists 
under  Battus.  [Cyrbnaica.] 

Plato  (nAdr»r).  L The  comic  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes, 
Phrynichus,  Eupolis,  and  Pherecrates,  and  flou- 
rished from  b-c.  428  to  389.  He  ranked  among 
the  very  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy.  From  the 
expressions  of  the  grammarians,  and  from  the  large 
number  of  fragments  which  are  preserved,  it  is 
evident  that  his  plays  were  only  second  in  popu- 
larity to  those  of  Aristophanes.  Purity  of  lan- 
guage, refined  sharpness  of  wit,  and  a combination 
of  the  vigour  of  the  Old  Comedy  with  the  greater 
elegance  of  the  Middle  and  the  New,  were  his 
chief  characteristics.  Suidas  gives  the  titles  of  30 
of  his  dramas.— 2.  The  philosopher,  was  the  son 
of  Ariston  and  Perictione  or  I’otone,  and  was  bora 
at  Athens  cither  in  B.C.  429  or  428.  According 
to  others,  he  was  born  in  the  neighbouring  island 
of  Aegina.  His  paternal  family  boasted  of  being 
descended  from  Codrus ; bis  maternal  ancestors  of 
a relationship  with  Solon.  Plato  himself  mentions 
the  relationship  of  Critios,  his  maternal  uncle,  with 
Solon.  Originally,  we  are  told,  he  was  named 
after  his  grandfather  Aristocles,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  fluency  of  his  speech,  or,  as  others  have  it, 
the  breadth  of  bis  chest,  he  acquired  that  name 
under  which  alone  we  know  him.  One  story  made 
him  the  son  of  Apollo ; another  related  that  bees 
settled  upon  the  lips  of  the  sleeping  child.  He  is 
also  said  to  have  contended,  when  a youth,  in  the 
Isthmian  and  other  games,  as  well  as  to  have 
made  attempts  in  epic,  lyric,  and  dithyrambic 
poetry,  and  not  to  have  devoted  himself  to  philo- 
sophy till  a later  time,  probably  after  Socrates  had 
drawn  him  within  the  magic  circle  of  his  influence. 
Plato  was  instructed  in  grammar,  music,  and  gym- 
nastics by  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  that 
time.  At  an  early  age  he  had  become  acquainted, 
through  Cratylui,  with  the  doctrines  of  Heraclitus, 
and  through  other  instructors  with  the  philoso- 
phical dogmas  of  the  Eleatics  and  of  Anaxagoras. 
In  his  20th  year  he  is  said  to  have  betaken  him- 
self to  Socrates,  and  became  one  of  his  most  ardent 
admirers.  After  the  death  of  Socrates  (399)  he 
withdrew  to  Megara,  where  he  probably  composed 
several  of  his  dialogues,  especially  those  of  a dia- 
lectical character.  He  next  went  to  Gyrene  through 
friendship  for  the  mathematician  Theodoras;  and 
iB  said  to  have  visited  afterwards  Egypt,  Sicily, 
and  the  Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  through  his 
eagerness  for  knowledge.  The  more  distant  jour- 
neys  of  Plato  into  the  interior  of  Asia,  to  the 
Hebrews,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians,  to  the  Magi 
and  Persians,  are  mentioned  only  by  writers  on 
whom  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  That  Plato, 
during  his  residence  in  Sicily,  became  acquainted, 
through  Dion,  with  the  elder  Dionysius,  but  very 
soon  fell  out  with  the  tyrant,  is  asserted  by  credible 
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witnesses.  But  more  doubt  attaches  to  the  story, 
which  relates  that  he  was  given  op  by  the  tyrant 
to  the  Spartan  ambassador  Pollis,  by  him  sold  into 
Aegina,  and  set  at  liberty  by  the  Cyrenian  Anni- 
eeris.  Plato  is  said  to  have  visited  Sicily  when 
40  years  old,  consequently  in  389.  After  his 
return  he  began  to  teach,  portly  in  the  gymnasium 
of  the  Academy  and  its  shady  avenues,  near  the 
city,  between  the  exterior  Cerarr.icus  and  the  hill 
Colonus  Hippius,  aud  partly  in  his  garden,  which 
was  situated  at  Colonus.  He  taught  gratuitously, 
and  without  doubt  mainly  in  the  form  of  lively 
dialogue  ; yet  on  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his 
doctrinal  system  he  probably  delivered  also  con- 
nected lectures.  The  more  narrow  circle  of  his 
disciples  assembled  themselves  in  his  garden  at 
common  simple  meals,  and  it  w as  probably  to  them 
alone  that  the  inscription  said  to  have  been  set  up 
over  the  vestibule  of  the  house,  “ let  no  one  enter 
who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry,”  had  refer- 
ence. From  this  house  came  forth  his  nephew 
SpensippuA,  Xenocrales  of  Chaicedon,  Aristotle, 
Heraclidee  Ponticus,  Heetiaeus  of  Perinthus,  Phi- 
lippus  the  Opuntian,  and  others,  men  from  the  most 
different  parts  of  Greece.  To  the  wider  circle  of 
those  who,  without  attaching  themselves  to  the 
more  narrow  community  of  the  school,  sought  in- 
struction and  incitement  from  him,  such  distin- 
guished men  as  Chabrias,  Iphicratcs,  Timothcus, 
Phocion,  Hypcrides,  Lycurgus,  and  Isocrates,  are 
•aid  to  hare  belonged.  Whether  Demosthenes 
was  of  the  number  is  doubtful.  Even  women  are 
•aid  to  have  attached  themselves  to  him  as  his 
disciples.  Plato's  occupation  as  an  instructor  was 
twice  interrupted  by  his  voyages  to  Sicily;  first 
when  Dion,  probably  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  persuaded  him  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  win  the  younger  Dionysius  to  philosophy  ; 
the  2nd  time,  a few  years  later  (about  360),  when 
the  wish  of  his  Pythagorean  friends,  and  the  invi- 
tation of  Dionysius  to  reconcile  the  disputes  which 
had  broken  out  between  him  and  his  step-uncle 
Dion,  brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.  His  efforts 
were  both  times  unsuccessful,  and  he  owed  his  own 
safety  to  nothing  but  the  earnest  intercession  of 
Archytos.  That  Plato  cherished  the  hope  of  re- 
alising through  the  conversion  of  Dionysius  his  ; 
idea  of  a state  in  the  rising  city  of  Syracuse,  was 
a belief  pretty  generally  spread  in  antiquity,  and 
which  finds  some  confirmation  in  the  expressions 
of  the  philosopher  himself,  and  of  the  7th  Platonic 
letter,  which,  though  spurious,  is  written  with  the 
most  evident  acquaintance  with  the  matters  treated 
of.  With  the  exception  of  these  2 visits  to  Sicily, 
Plato  was  occupied  from  the  time  when  he  opened 
the  school  in  the  Academy  in  giving  instruction 
and  in  the  composition  of  his  works.  He  died  in 
the  82nd  year  of  his  age,  b.  c.  347.  According  to 
some  bo  died  while  writing,  according  to  others  at 
a marriage  feast.  According  to  his  last  will  his 
garden  remained  the  property  of  the  school,  and 
passed,  considerably  increased  by  subsequent  ad- 
ditions, into  the  hands  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  who 
kept  as  a festival  his  birth-day  as  well  as  that  of 
Socrates.  Athenians  and  strangers  honoured  his 
memory  by  monuments.  Still  he  had  no  lack  of 
enemies  and  enviers.  He  was  attacked  by  con- 
temporary comic  poets,  as  Theopompus,  Alexis, 
Cratinus  the  younger,  and  others,  by  one-sided 
Socratics,  as  Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  and  the  later 
Megarics,  and  also  by  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  cer- 
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tain  Peripatetics,  and  later  writers  eager  for  de- 
traction. Thus  even  Antisthenes  and  Aristoxenus 
charged  him  with  sensuality,  avarice,  and  syco- 
phancy ; and  others  with  vanity,  ambition,  and 
envy  towards  other  Socratics,  Protagoras,  Epichar- 
mus,  and  Philolaus.  — - The  Writings  of  Plato. 
These  writings  have  come  down  to  us  complete, 
and  have  always  been  admired  as  a model  of  the 
union  of  artistic  perfection  with  philosophical  acute- 
ness and  depth.  They  are  in  the  form  of  dialogue ; 
but  Plato  was  not  the  first  writer  who  employed 
this  style  of  composition  for  philosophical  instruc- 
tion. Zeno  the  Eleatic  had  already  written  in 
the  form  of  question  and  answer.  Alexamenus 
the  Teian  and  Sophron  in  the  mimes  had  treated 
ethical  subjects  in  the  form  of  dialogue.  Xeno- 
phon, Aeschines,  Antisthenes,  Euclides,  and  other 
Socratics  also  had  made  use  of  the  dialogical 
form ; but  Plato  has  handled  this  form  not  only 
with  greater  mastery  than  any  one  who  preceded 
him,  but,  in  all  probability,  with  the  distinct 
intention  of  keeping  by  this  very  means  true  to 
the  admonition  of  Socrates,  not  to  communicate 
instruction,  but  to  lead  to  the  spontaneous  dis- 
covery of  it.  The  dialogues  of  Plato  are  closely 
connected  with  one  another,  and  various  arrange- 
ments of  them  have  been  proposed.  Schleierma- 
cher  divides  them  into  3 series  or  classes.  In  the 
1st  he  considers  that  the  germs  of  dialectic  and  of 
the  doctrine  of  ideas  begin  to  unfold  themselves  in 
all  the  freshness  of  youthful  inspiration;  in  the 
2nd  those  germs  develop  themselves  further  by 
means  of  dialectic  investigations  respecting  the 
difference  between  common  and  philosophical 
acquaintance  with  things,  respecting  notion  and 
knowledge  (M£a  and  in  the  3rd  they 

receive  their  completion  by  means  of  an  objectively 
scientific  working  out,  with  the  separation  of  ethics 
and  physics.  The  1st  series  embraces,  according 
to  Schleiermacher,  the  Pkacdrux,  Lysis , Protagoras , 
Ladies , Charm  ides,  Euthyphron^  and  Parmenides;  to 
which  may  be  added  as  an  appendix  the  Aftologia, 
Onto,  Ion,  Hippias  Minor,  Hipparchus , Minos  and 
Alcibiades  II.  The  2nd  series  contains  the  Gonjias, 
Theuetetus , Mmo , Euthydemus , Cratylus , Sophistes, 
Poliiiass , Symposium,  Phaetio,  and  Pkilebus  ; to 
which  may  be  added  as  an  appendix  the  Tkrages, , 
Erustae , Alcibiades  /.,  Menerenus,  Hippias  Major , 
aud  Clitof>hon.  The  3rd  series  comprises  the  Re- 
public^ T i mucus.  Critias,  and  the  Laics.  This 
arrangement  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  hitherto 
been  made  of  the  dialogues,  though  open  to  ex- 
ception in  several  particulars.  The  genuineness  of 
several  of  the  dialogues  has  been  questioned,  but 
for  the  moat  part  on  insufficient  grounds.  The 
Eptnmtus,  however,  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  the  Minos  and  Hipparchus  to  a 
Socratic.  The  '2nd  Alcibiades  was  attributed  by 
ancient  critics  to  Xenophon.  The  Anterastae  and 
C/itophon  are  probably  of  much  later  origin.  The 
Platonic  letters  were  composed  at  different  periods; 
the  oldest  of  them,  the  7th  and  8th,  probably  by 
disciples  of  Plato.  The  dialogues  Demodoeus , 
Sisyphus,  Eryxias , Axiochus,  and  those  on  justice 
and  virtue,  were  with  good  reason  regarded  by 
ancient  critics  as  spurious,  and  with  them  may  be 
associated  the  Hipparchus , Theaget,  and  the  Defi- 
nitions. The  genuineness  of  the  1 st  Alcibiades  seems 
doubtful.  The  smaller  Hippias , the  Jon,  and  the 
Mcncjeenus , on  the  other  hund,  which  are  assailed 
by  many  modem  cities,  may  very  well  maintain 
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their  ground  u occasional  compositions  of  Plato.— 
The  Philosophy  of  Plato.  The  nature  of  thia 
work  will  allow  only  a few  brief  remarks  upon  this 
subject.  The  attempt  to  combine  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy (the  two  fundamental  tendencies  of  the 
Greek  mind),  gives  to  the  Platonic  dialogues  a 
charm,  which  irresistibly  attracts  us,  though  we 
may  have  but  a deficient  comprehension  of  their 
subject-matter.  Plato,  like  Socrates,  was  pene- 
trated with  the  idea  that  wisdom  is  the  attribute 
of  the  Godhead  ; that  philosophy,  springing  from 
the  impulse  to  knoxc.  is  the  necessity  of  the  intel- 
lectual man,  and  the  greatest  of  the  blessings  in 
which  be  participates.  When  once  we  strive  after 
Wisdom  with  the  intensity  of  a lover,  she  becomes 
the  true  consecration  and  purification  of  the  soul, 
adapted  to  lead  us  from  the  night-like  to  the  true 
day.  An  approach  to  wisdom,  however,  presup- 
poses an  original  communion  with  Being,  truly  so 
called  ; and  this  communion  again  presupposes  the 
divine  nature  or  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
impulse  to  become  like  the  Eternal.  This  impulse 
is  the  love  which  generates  in  Truth,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  it  is  termed  Dialectics.  Out  of  the 
philosophical  impulse  which  is  developed  by  Dia- 
lectics not  only  correct  knowledge,  but  also  correct 
action  springs  forth.  Socrates’  doctrine  respecting 
the  unity  of  virtue,  and  that  it  consists  in  true, 
vigorous,  and  practical  knowledge,  is  intended  to 
be  set  forth  in  a preliminary  manner  in  the  Prota- 
goras and  the  smaller  dialogues  attached  to  it 
They  are  designed,  therefore,  to  introduce  a foun- 
dation for  ethics,  by  the  refutation  of  the  common 
views  that  were  entertained  of  morals  and  of  vir- 
tue. For  although  not  even  the  words  ethics  and 
physics  occur  in  Plato,  and  even  dialectics  are  not 
treated  of  os  a distinct  and  separate  province,  yet 
he  must  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of 
the  threefold  division  of  philosophy,  inasmuch  as 
be  had  before  him  the  decided  object  to  develop 
the  Socratic  method  into  a scientific  system  of  dia- 
lectics, that  should  supply  the  grounds  of  our 
knowledge  as  well  as  of  our  moral  action  (physics 
and  ethics),  and  therefore  he  separates  the  general 
investigations  on  knowledge  and  understanding,  at 
least  relatively,  from  those  which  refer  to  physics 
and  ethics.  Accordingly,  the  Theactetus,  Sophistcs, 
Parmenides,  and  Cratvlus,  are  principally  dialecti- 
cal ; the  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Politicus,  Philebus, 
and  the  Politics,  principally  ethical  ; while  the 
Timaeus  is  exclusively  physical.  Plato’s  dialectics 
and  ethics,  however,  have  been  more  successful 
than  his  physics. — Plato’s  doctrine  of  ideas  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  parts  of  his  system. 
He  maintained  that  the  existence  of  things,  cogni- 
sable only  by  means  of  conception,  is  their  true 
essence,  their  idea.  Hence  he  asserts  that  to 
deny  the  reality  of  ideas  is  to  destroy  all  scien- 
tific research.  He  departed  from  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word  idea  (namely,  that  of  form 
or  figure),  inasmuch  as  he  understood  by  it  the 
unities  (Setoff,  fxovd&a)  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  the  visible,  the  changeable,  and  which  can 
only  be  reached  by  pure  thinking.  He  included 
under  the  expression  idea  every  thing  stable  amidst 
the  changes  of  mere  phenomena,  all  really  existing 
and  unchangeable  definitudes,  by  which  the  changes 
of  things  and  our  knowledge  of  them  are  condi- 
tioned, such  as  the  ideas  of  genus  and  species,  the 
laws  and  ends  of  nature,  as  also  the  principles 
of  cognition,  and  of  moral  action,  and  the  essences 
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of  individual,  concrete,  thinking  souls.  His  system 
of  ethics  was  founded  upon  nis  dialectics,  as  is 
remarked  above.  Hence  he  asserted  that  not  being 
in  a condition  to  grasp  the  idea  of  the  good  with 
full  distinctness,  we  are  able  to  approximate  to  it 
only  so  far  as  we  elevate  the  power  of  thinking  to 
its  original  purity.  — The  best  editions  of  the  col- 
lected works  of  Plato  are  by  Bekker,  Berol.  1816 
— 1818,  by  Stallbaum,  Gotha,  1827,  seq.,  and  by 
Orelli  and  others,  Turic.  1839. 

Plautia  Gena,  a plebeian  gens  at  Rome.  Th« 
name  is  also  written  Plotius,  just  as  we  have  both 
Clodius  and  Claudius.  The  gens  was  divided  into 
the  families  of  Ilypsaeus , Proculus , 6*/cu»»t«,  Venno, 
Venor;  and  although  several  members  of  these 
families  obtained  the  consulship,  none  of  them  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a separate  notice. 

Plautiinus,  Fulviua,  an  African  by  birth,  the 
fellow-townsman  of  Septimius  Severus.  He  served 
as  praefect  of  the  praetorium  under  this  emperor, 
who  loaded  him  with  honours  and  wealth,  and 
virtually  made  over  much  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity into  his  hands.  Intoxicated  by  these  dis- 
tinctions, Plautianus  indulged  in  the  most  despotic 
tyranny,  and  perpetrated  acts  of  cruelty  almost 
beyond  belief!  In  a.  d.  202  his  daughter  Plautilla 
was  married  to  Caracalla ; but  having  discovered 
the  dislike  cherished  by  Caracalla  towards  both 
his  daughter  and  himself,  and  looking  forward 
with  apprehension  to  the  downfall  which  awaited, 
him  upon  the  death  of  the  sovereign,  he  formed  a 
plot  against  the  life  both  of  Septimius  and  Cara- 
calla. His  treachery  was  discovered,  and  he  was 
immediately  put  to  death,  203.  HU  daughter 
Plautilla  was  banished  first  to  Sicily,  and  subse- 
quently to  Lip&ra,  where  she  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  harshness.  After  the  murder  of  Geta,  in 
212,  Plautilla  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  her 
husband. 

PlautHla.  [Plautianus.] 

Plautlus.  1.  A.,  a man  of  consular  rank,  who 
was  sent  by  the  emperor  Claudius  in  a.  d.  43  to 
subdue  Britain.  He  remained  in  Britain  4 years, 
and  subdued  the  S.  part  of  the  island.  He  ob- 
tained an  ovation  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  47.— 
2.  A Roman  jurist,  who  lived  about  the  time  of 
Vespasian,  and  U cited  by  subsequent  jurists. 

Plautus,  the  most  celebrated  comic  poet  of 
Rome,  was  a native  of  Sarsina,  a small  village  in 
Umbria.  He  is  usually  called  M.  Aoctus  Plautus, 
but  his  real  name,  as  an  eminent  modern  scholar 
has  shown,  was  T.  Maccius  Plautus.  The  date  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  be  placed  about 
b.  c.  254.  He  probably  came  to  Rome  at  an  early 
age,  since  he  displays  such  a perfect  mastery  of 
the  Latin  language,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
Greek  literature,  which  he  could  hardly  hare  ac- 
quired in  a provincial  town.  Whether  he  ever 
obtained  the  Homan  franchise  is  doubtful.  When 
he  arrived  at  Rome  he  was  in  needy  circumstances, 
and  was  first  employed  in  the  service  of  the  actors. 
With  the  money  he  had  saved  in  this  inferior 
station  he  left  Rome  and  set  up  in  business : but 
his  speculations  failed  ; he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
his  necessities  obliged  him  to  enter  the  service  of 
a baker,  who  employed  him  in  turning  a hand- 
mill.  While  in  this  degrading  occupation  he  wrote 
3 plays,  the  sale  of  which  to  the  managers  of  the 
public  games  enabled  him  to  quit  his  drudgery, 
and  begin  hi*  literary  career.  He  was  then  pro- 
bably about  30  years  of  age  (224 ),  and  accordingly 
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commenced  writing  comedies  a few  years  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  2nd  Punic  war.  He  con- 
tinued his  literary  occupation  for  about  40  years, 
and  died  in  184,  when  he  was  70  years  of  nge. 
His  contemporaries  at  first  were  Livius  Andronicus 
and  Naerius,  afterwards  Ennius  and  Caeciliua: 
Terence  did  not  rise  into  notice  till  almost  20  years 
after  bis  death.  During  the  long  time  that  he 
held  possession  of  the  stage,  he  was  always  a great 
favourite  of  the  people ; and  he  expressed  a bold 
consciousness  of  his  own  powers  in  the  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  for  his  tomb,  and  which  has  come 
down  to  us : — 

“Postquam  est  mortem  aptus  Plautus,  comocdia 
luget 

Scena  deserts,  dein  risus,  ludus  jocusque 

Et  numeri  iunumeri  simul  omnes  collacrumarunt." 

Plautus  wrote  a great  number  of  comedies,  and  in 
the  last  century  of  the  republic  there  were  1 30  plays, 
which  bore  his  name.  Most  of  these  however  were 
not  considered  genuine  by  the  best  Roman  critics. 
There  were  several  works  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject; and  of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
treatise  of  Varro,  entitled  Quaestiones  Plautina e. 
Varro  limited  the  undoubted  comedies  of  the  poet 
to  21,  which  were  hence  called  the  Tabulae  Varro - 
nianae.  These  Varronian  comedies  are  the  same 
as  those  which  have  come  down  to  our  own  time, 
with  the  loss  of  one.  At  present  we  possess 
only  20  comedies  of  Plautus  ; but  there  were  ori- 
ginally 21  in  the  manuscripts,  and  the  Vidularia, 
which  was  the  21st,  and  which  came  last  in  the 
collection,  was  tom  off  from  the  manuscript  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  titles  of  the  21  Varronian  plays 
are:  \.  Ampkitruo.  2.  Arinaria.  3.  Aulularia. 
4.  Captivi.  5.  Curculio.  6.  Carina.  7.  Cistellaria. 
8.  Epidicus.  9.  Bacchida t.  10.  Mostellaria.  11. 
Menaechmi.  12 .Miles.  1 3.  Monitor.  14.  Pseu- 
dolus.  15.  Poenulus.  16.  Pena.  17.  Rudens. 
18.  Stick* s.  19.  Trmummus.  20.  Truculentus. 
21.  Vidularia.  This  is  the  order  in  which  they 
occur  in  the  manuscripts,  though  probably  not  the 
one  in  which  they  were  originally  arranged  by 
Varro.  The  present  order  is  evidently  alphabeti- 
cal ; the  initial  letter  of  the  title  of  each  play  is 
alone  regarded,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  those 
which  follow:  hence  we  find  Captivi,  Curculio , 
Carina , Cistellaria  : Mostellaria,  Menaechmi , Miles, 
Mercator  : Pseudolus , Poenulus,  Persa.  The  play 
of  the  Bacchides  forms  the  only  exception  to  the 
alphabetical  order.  It  was  probably  placed  after  the 
Epidicus  by  some  copyist,  because  he  had  observed 
that  Plautus,  in  the  Bacchides  (ii.  2.  36),  referred 
to  the  Epidicus  as  an  earlier  work.  The  names  of 
the  comedies  are  either  taken  from  some  leading 
character  in  the  play,  or  from  some  circumstance 
which  occurs  in  it : those  titles  ending  in  arta  are 
adjectives,  giving  a general  description  of  the  play: 
thus  Asinaria  is  the  “ Ass- Comedy.”  The  come- 
dies of  Plautus  enjoyed  unrivalled  popularity  among 
the  Romans,  and  continued  to  be  represented  down 
to  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  continued  popu- 
larity of  Plautus  through  so  many  centuries  was 
owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  his  being  a national 
poet.  Though  he  founds  his  plays  upon  Greek 
models,  the  characters  in  them  act,  speak,  and 
joke  like  genuine  Romans,  and  he  thereby  secured 
the  sympathy  of  his  audience  more  completely  than 
Terence  could  ever  have  done.  Whether  Plautus 
borrowed  the  plan  of  all  his  plays  from  Greek  mo- 
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dels,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  Cistellaria , Hoc- 
chides , Poenulus,  and  Stick  us,  were  taken  from 
Menander,  the  Carina  and  Rudens  from  Diphilus, 
and  the  Mercator  and  the  Trinummus  from  Phile- 
mon, and  many  others  were  undoubtedly  founded 
upon  Greek  originals.  But  in  all  cases  Plautus 
allowed  himself  much  greater  liberty  than  Terence; 
and  in  some  instances  he  appears  to  have  simply 
taken  the  leading  idea  of  the  play  from  the  Greek, 
and  to  have  filled  it  up  in  his  own  fashion.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  a well-known  line  of  Horace 
(Epist.  ii.  1.  58),  “ Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi 
properare  Epicharrai,”  that  Plautus  took  great 
pains  to  imitate  Epicharmus.  But  there  is  no 
correspondence  between  any  of  the  existing  plays 
of  Plautus  and  the  known  titles  of  the  comedies 
of  Epicharmus ; and  the  verb  properare  probably 
has  reference  only  to  the  liveliness  and  energy  of 
Plautus’s  style,  in  which  he  bore  a resemblance  to 
the  Sicilian  poet.  It  was,  however,  not  only  with 
the  common  people  that  Plautus  was  a favourite; 
educated  Romans  read  and  admired  his  works 
down  to  the  latest  times.  Cicero  {do  Off.  i.  29) 
places  his  wit  on  a par  with  that  of  the  old  Attic 
comedy,  and  St.  Jerome  used  to  console  himself 
with  the  perusal  of  the  poet  after  spending  many 
nights  in  tears,  on  account  of  his  past  sins.  The 
favourable  opinion  which  the  ancients  entertained 
of  the  merits  of  Plautus  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  judgment  of  the  best  modern  critics,  and  by 
the  fact  that  several  of  his  plays  have  been  imi- 
tated by  many  of  the  best  modem  poets.  Thus 
the  Ampkitruo  has  been  imitated  by  Moliere  and 
Drydeu,  the  Aulularia  by  Moliere  in  his  Avan r, 
the  Mostellaria  by  Regnard,  Addison,  and  others, 
the  Menaechmi  by  Shakspere  in  his  Comedy  of 
Errors,  the  Trinummus  by  Lessing  in  his  Schatz, 
and  so  with  others.  Horace  ( De  Arte  Poet.  270), 
indeed,  expresses  a less  favourable  opinion  of 
Plautus ; but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  taste 
of  Horace  had  been  formed  by  a different  school  of 
literature,  and  that  he  disliked  the  ancient  poets 
of  his  country.  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the 
censure  of  Horace  does  not  refer  to  the  general 
character  of  Plautus’s  poetry,  but  merely  to  his 
inharmonious  verses  and  to  some  of  his  jests.  The 
text  of  Plautus  has  come  down  to  us  in  a very 
corrupt  Btate.  It  contains  many  lacunae  and  inter- 
polations. Thus  the  Aulularia  has  lost  its  con- 
clusion, the  Bacchides  its  commencement,  Ac.  Of 
the  present  complete  editions  the  best  are  by  Bothe, 
Lips.  1834,  2 volt.  8vo.,  and  by  Weise,  Quedlinb. 
1837—1838,  2 vols.  8vo. ; but  Hitachi's  edition, 
of  which  the  1st  volume  has  only  yet  appeared 
(Bonn,  1849),  will  far  surpass  all  others. 

Plavii  (/We),  a river  in  Venetia  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  which  fell  into  the  Sinus  Tcrgestinus. 

PlelAdes  (riActdSct  or  IlcAcid3<r),  the  Pleiads, 
are  usually  called  the  daughters  of  Altos  and 
Plfiidne,  whence  they  bear  the  name  of  the  Allan - 
tides.  They  were  called  Vertfliae  by  the  Romans. 
They  were  the  sisters  of  the  Hyadea,  and  7 in 
number,  6 of  whom  are  described  as  visible,  and 
the  7th  as  invisible.  Some  call  the  7th  Sterope, 
and  relate  that  she  became  invisible  from  shame, 
because  she  alone  among  her  sisters  had  had  inter- 
course with  a mortal  man ; others  call  her  Electro, 
and  make  her  disappear  from  the  choir  of  her 
sisters  on  account  of  her  grief  at  the  destruction  of 
the  house  of  Dardanus.  The  Pleiades  are  said  to 
have  made  away  with  themselves  from  grief  at  the 
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death  of  their  sisters,  the  Hyades,  or  at  the  fate  of 
their  father  Atlas,  and  were  afterwards  placed  as 
stars  at  the  back  of  Taurus,  where  they  formed  a 
cluster  resembling  a bunch  of  grapes,  whence  they 
were  sometimes  called  $6rpvs.  According  to  an- 
other story,  the  Pleiades  were  virgin  companions 
of  Artemis,  and,  together  with  their  mother  Pleione, 
were  pursued  by  the  hunter  Orion  in  Boeotia  ; 
their  prayer  to  be  rescued  from  him  was  heard  by 
the  gods,  and  they  were  metamorphosed  into  doves 
(t €Afu(5«),  and  placed  among  the  stars.  The 
rising  of  the  Pleiades  in  Italy  was  about  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  and  their  setting  about  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  Their  names  are  Electro,  M&ia, 
Taygele,  Alcyone,  Celaeno,  Sterope,  and  Merrpe. 

Plemmyrium  (UXtp^vpiov ; Punta  di  GiganU\ 
a promontory  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  immedi- 
ately S.  of  Syracuse. 

PISISnd  (nAijUrrj),  a daughter  of  Oceanus.  and 
mother  of  the  Pleiades  by  Atlas.  [Atlas  ; Plei- 
ades ] 

Pleumoxli,  a small  tribe  in  Gallia  Belgica,  sub- 
ject to  the  NerriL 

Pleuratus  (nAefywros),  king  of  Illyria,  was 
the  son  of  Scerdilaidaa.  His  name  occurs  as  an 
ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  2nd  Punic  war,  and  in 
their  subsequent  wars  in  Greece. 

Pleurdn.  (IIAcvpuv:  IlAevpwviof),  an  ancient 
city  in  Aetolia,  and  along  with  Calydon  the  most 
important  in  the  country,  was  situated  at  a little 
distance  from  the  coast,  N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Evenus,  and  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Aracynthus  or 
Curius.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Cu- 
retes.  This  ancient  city  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  when  Demetrius  II.  King  of  Ma- 
cedon,  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country,  and  a 
new  city  was  built  under  the  same  name  to  the 
W.  of  the  ancient  one.  The  2 cities  are  dis- 
tinguished by  geographers  under  the  names  of  Old 
Pleuron  and  New  Pleuron  respectively. 

Plinloi.  1.  C.  Plinins  Secondua,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Iluioria  Naturalise  and  fre- 
quently called  Pliny  the  Elder,  was  born  a.  d.  23, 
either  at  Verona  or  Novum  Comum  (Como)  in  the 
N.  of  Italy.  But  whichever  was  the  place  of  his 
birth,  it  is  certain  that  his  family  belonged  to 
Novum  Comum,  since  the  estates  of  the  elder  Pliny 
were  situated  there,  the  younger  Pliny  was  bom 
there,  and  several  inscriptions  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood relate  to  various  members  of  the  family. 
He  came  to  Rome  while  still  young,  and  being 
descended  from  a family  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
he  had  the  means  at  his  disposal  for  availing  him- 
self of  the  instruction  of  the  beat  teachers  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  city.  At  the  age  of  about 
23  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he  served  under 
L.  Pomponius  Secundus,  of  whom  he  afterwards 
wrote  a memoir,  and  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a troop  of  cavalry  ( praefeetus  aloe).  It 
appears  from  notices  of  his  own  that  he  travelled 
over  most  of  the  frontier  of  Germany,  haring  visited 
the  Cauci,  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  Ac.  It  was 
in  the  intervals  snatched  from  his  military  duties 
that  he  composed  bis  treatise  de  Jaculatione  equet- 
tri.  At  the  same  time  he  commenced  a history  of 
the  Germanic  wars,  which  he  afterwards  completed 
in  20  books.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  Pompo- 
nius (52),  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
jurisprudence.  He  practised  for  some  time  as  a 
pleader,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  distinguished 
himself  very  greatly  in  that  capacity.  The  greater 
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part  of  the  reign  of  Nero  he  spent  in  retirement, 
chiefly,  no  doubt,  at  his  native  place.  It  may  hare 
been  with  a view  to  the  education  of  his  nephew 
that  he  composed  the  work  entitled  Studiofusy  an 
extensive  treatise  in  3 books,  occupying  6 volumes, 
in  which  he  marked  out  the  course  that  should 
be  pursued  in  the  training  of  a young  orator, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  completion  of  his  education 
and  his  entrance  into  public  life.  During  tbe 
reign  of  Nero  he  wrote  a grammatical  work  in  8 
books,  entitled  Dvbius  Sermo  ; and  towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  this  emperor  he  was  appointed 
procurator  in  Spain.  He  was  here  in  71,  when  his 
brother-in-law  died,  leaving  his  son,  the  younger 
Pliny,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  who,  on 
account  of  his  absence,  was  obliged  to  entrust  the 
care  of  him  to  Vhginius  Rufus.  Pliny  returned  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  shortly  before  73, 
when  be  adopted  his  nephew.  He  had  known 
Vespasian  in  the  Germanic  wars,  and  the  emperor 
received  him  into  the  number  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he 
wrote  a continuation  of  the  history  of  Aufldius 
Bassus,  in  31  books,  carrying  the  narrative  down 
to  his  own  times.  Of  his  manner  of  life  at  this 
period  an  interesting  account  has  been  preserved 
by  his  nephew  (EpitL  iii.  5).  It  was  his  practice 
to  begin  to  spend  a portion  of  the  night  in  study- 
ing by  candle-light,  at  the  festival  of  the  Vulcanalia 
( towards  the  end  of  August),  at  first  at  a late  hour 
of  the  night,  in  winter  at  I or  2 o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Before  it  was  light  he  betook  himself 
to  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  after  executing  such 
commissions  as  he  might  be  charged  with,  returned 
home  and  devoted  rite  time  which  he  still  bad 
remaining  to  study.  After  a slender  meal  he 
would,  in  the  summer-time.  He  in  the  sunshine 
while  some  one  read  to  him,  he  himself  making 
notes  and  extracts.  He  never  read  anything  with- 
out making  extracts  in  this  way,  for  he  used  to  say 
that  there  was  no  kook  so  bad  but  that  some  good 
might  be  got  out  of  it.  He  would  then  take  a cold 
bath,  and  after  a slight  repast  sleep  a very  little,  and 
then  pursue  his  studies  till  the  time  of  the  coena. 
During  this  meal  some  book  was  read  to,  and  com- 
mented on  by  him.  At  table,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, he  spent  but  a short  time.  Such  was  his 
mode  of  life  when  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and 
confusion  of  the  city.  When  in  retirement  in  the 
country,  the  time  spent  in  the  bath  was  nearly  tbe 
only  interval  not  allotted  to  study,  and  that  he 
reduced  to  the  narrowest  limits  ; for  during  all  the 
process  of  scraping  and  rubbing  he  had  some  book 
read  to  him,  or  himself  dictated.  When  on  a jour- 
ney he  had  a secretary  by  his  side  with  a book 
and  tablets.  By  this  incessant  application,  per- 
severed in  throughout  life,  he  mi ss si!  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  materials,  and  nt  his  death  left 
to  bis  nephew  160  volumina  of  notes  ( electorum 
commeniarii ),  written  extremely  small  on  both 
sides.  With  some  reason  might  his  nephew  say 
that,  when  compared  with  Pliny,  those  who  had 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  literary  pursuits  seemed 
as  if  they  had  spent  them  in  nothing  else  than  sleep 
and  idleness.  From  the  materials  which  he  had  in 
this  way  collected  he  compiled  his  celebrated  His- 
toria  Natural^  which  he  published  about  77.  The 
details  of  Pliny's  death  are  given  in  a letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus  (Ep.  vi.  1 6).  He  perished 
in  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
overwhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  in  79 
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being  56  year*  of  age.  He  was  at  the  time  sta- 
tioned  at  Misenum  in  the  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet;  and  it  was  his  anxiety  to  examine  more 
closely  the  extraordinary  phaenotnenon,  which  led 
him  to  sail  to  Stabiae,  where  he  landed  and  pe- 
rished. The  only  work  of  Pliny  which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  his  llistoria  JValwralis.  By  Natural 
History  the  ancients  understood  more  than  modern 
writers  would  usually  include  in  the  subject  It 
embraced  astronomy,  meteorology,  geography, 
mineralogy,  zoology,  botany, — m short,  every 
thing  that  does  not  relate  to  the  results  of  human 
skill  or  the  products  of  human  faculties.  Pliny, 
however,  has  not  kept  within  even  theBe  extensive 
limits.  He  has  broken  in  upon  the  plan  implied 
by  the  title  of  the  work,  by  considerable  digres- 
sions on  human  inventions  and  institutions  (hook 
vii.),  and  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  (xxxv. — 
xxxvii.)  Minor  digressions  on  similar  topics  are 
also  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  the 
arrangement  of  which  in  other  respects  exhibits 
hut  little  scientific  discrimination.  It  comprises, 
as  Pliny  says  in  the  preface,  20,000  matters  of 
importance,  drawn  from  about  2000  volumes.  It 
is  divided  into  37  books,  the  1st  of  which  consists 
of  a dedicatory  epistle  to  Titus,  followed  by  a 
table  of  contents  of  the  other  books.  When  it  is 
remembered  that  this  work  was  not  the  result  of 
the  ondistracted  labour  of  a life,  but  written  in 
the  hours  of  leisure  secured  from  active  pursuits, 
and  that  too  by  the  author  of  other  extensive 
works,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a wonderful  monu- 
ment of  human  industry.  It  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed that  Pliny,  with  his  inordinate  appetite  for 
accumulating  knowledge  out  of  books,  was  not  the 
man  to  produce  a scientific  work  of  any  value. 
He  was  not  even  an  original  observer.  The  mate- 
rials which  he  worked  up  into  his  huge  encyclo- 
paedic compilation  were  almost  all  derived  at 
second-hand,  though  doubtless  he  has  incorporated 
the  results  of  his  own  observation  in  a larger  num- 
ber of  instances  than  those  in  which  he  indicates 
such  to  bo  the  case.  Nor  did  he,  as  a compiler, 
show  either  judgment  or  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials,  so  that  in  his  accounts 
the  true  and  the  false  are  found  intermixed.  His 
love  of  the  marvellous,  and  his  contempt  for  human 
nature,  lead  him  constantly  to  introduce  what  is 
strange  or  wonderful,  or  adapted  to  illustrate  the 
wickedness  of  man,  and  the  unsatisfactory  arrange- 
ments of  Providence.  His  work  is  of  course  valu- 
able to  us  from  the  vast  number  of  subjects  treated 
of,  with  regard  to  many  of  which  we  have  no  other 
sources  of  information.  But  what  he  tells  us  is 
often  unintelligible,  from  his  retailing  accounts  of 
things  with  which  he  was  himself  personally  unac- 
quainted, and  of  which  he  in  consequence  gives  no 
satisfactory  idea  to  the  reader.  Though  a writer 
on  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  he  has  no 
pretensions  to  be  called  a naturalist.  His  com- 
pilations exhibit  scarcely  a trace  of  scientific  ar- 
rangement ; and  frequently  it  can  be  shown  that 
he  does  not  give  the  true  sense  of  the  authors 
whom  he  quotes  and  translates,  giving  not  uncom- 
monly wrong  Latin  names  to  the  objects  spoken  of 
by  his  Greek  authorities.  The  best  editions  of 
Pliny’s  Natural  History,  with  a commentary,  are 
by  Ilardouin  (Paris,  1685,  5 vols.  4 to. ; 2nd  edit. 
1723,  3 vols.  foL),  and  by  Panckoucke  (Paris, 
1829—1833,  20  vols.),  witn  a French  translation 
and  notes  by  Cuvier  and  other  eminent  scientific 
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and  literary  men  of  France.  The  most  valuable 
critical  edition  of  the  text  of  Pliny  is  by  Sillig 
(Lips.  1831 — 1836, 5 vols.  12mo.).~2.  C.  Plinius 
Caecilius  Secundua,  frequently  called  Pliny  the 
younger,  was  the  son  of  C.  Caecilius,  and  of  Plinia, 
the  sister  of  the  elder  Pliny.  He  was  bom  at 
Comum  in  a.  d.  61 ; and  having  lost  his  father  at 
an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  as  has 
been  mentioned  above.  His  education  was  con- 
ducted under  the  care  of  his  unde,  his  mother,  and 
his  tutor,  Yirginius  Rufus.  From  his  youth  he 
was  devoted  to  letters.  In  his  1 4th  year  he  wrote 
a Greek  tragedy.  He  studied  eloquence  under 
Quintilian.  His  acquirements  finally  gained  him 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  age ; and  his  friend  Tacitus,  the  histo- 
rian, had  the  same  honourable  distinction.  He 
was  alio  an  orator.  In  his  19th  year  he  began  to 
speak  in  the  forum,  and  he  was  frequently  em- 
ployed as  an  advocate  bofore  the  court  of  the  Cea- 
tumviri  and  before  the  Roman  senate.  He  filled 
numerous  offices  in  succession.  While  a young 
man  he  served  in  Syria  as  tribunus  militum,  and 
was  there  a hearer  of  the  stoic  Euphrates  and  of 
Arteinidorus.  He  was  subsequently  quaestor  Cae- 
saris,  praetor  in  or  about  93,  and  consul  100,  in 
which  year  he  wrote  his  Pantgyricm,  which  is 
addressed  to  Trajan.  In  103  he  was  appointed 
propraetor  of  the  province  Pontica,  where  he  did 
not  stay  quite  2 years.  Among  his  other  functions 
he  also  discharged  that  of  curator  of  the  channel 
and  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  2nd  wife  was  Calpumia,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Calpurnius  Fabatus,  and  an  accom- 
plished woman:  she  was  considerably  younger 
than  her  husband,  who  has  recorded  her  kind 
attentions  to  him.  He  had  no  children  by  either 
wife  bom  alive.  The  life  of  Pliny  is  chiefly  known 
from  his  letters.  So  far  as  this  evidence  shows,  he 
was  a kind  and  benevolent  man,  fond  of  literary 
pursuits,  and  of  building  on  and  improving  his 
estates.  He  was  rich,  and  he  spent  liberally.  He 
was  a kind  master  to  his  slaves.  His  body  was 
feeble,  and  his  health  not  good.  Nothing  is  known 
ns  to  the  time  of  his  death.  The  extant  works  of 
Pliny  are  his  Panegyrieus  and  the  1 0 books  of  his 
Epikolae.  The  Panegyrieus  is  a fulsome  culogium 
on  Trajan  ; it  is  of  small  value  for  the  information 
which  it  contains  about  the  author  himself  and  his 
times.  Pliny  collected  his  own  letters,  as  appears 
from  the  1st  letter  of  the  1st  book,  which  looks 
something  like  a preface  to  the  whole  collection. 
It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  he  may 
have  written  many  of  bis  letters  with  a view  to 
publication,  or  that  when  he  was  writing  some  of 
them  the  idea  of  future  publication  was  in  his 
mind.  However,  they  form  a very  agreeable  col- 
lection, and  make  us  acquainted  with  many  in- 
teresting facts  in  the  life  of  Pliny  and  that  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  letters  from  Pliny  to  Trajan 
and  the  emperor’s  replies  are  the  moat  valuable 
part  of  the  collection : they  form  the  whole  of  the 
1 0th  book.  The  letter  on  the  punishment  of  the 
Christians  (x.  97),  and  the  emperor's  answer  (x. 
98),  have  furnished  matter  for  much  remark.  The 
fact  of  a person  admitting  himself  to  be  a Christian 
was  sufficient  for  his  condemnation;  and  the 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  death.  The 
Christians,  on  their  examination,  admitted  nothing 
further  than  their  practice  of  meeting  on  a fixed 
day  before  it  was  light,  and  singing  a hymn  to 
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Christ,  as  God  {quasi  Deo) ; their  oath  (whatever 
Pliny  may  mean  by  sacramentum)  was  not  to 
bind  them  to  any  crime,  but  to  avoid  theft,  rob- 
bery, adultery,  breach  of  faith,  and  denial  of  a 
deposit.  T wo  female  slaves,  who  were  said  to  be 
deaconesses  (ministrae)%  were  put  to  the  torture  by 
Pliny,  but  nothing  unfavourable  to  the  Christians 
could  be  got  out  of  them  : the  governor  could  de- 
tect nothing  except  a perverse  and  extravagant 
superstition  (superttitionem  pravam  el  immoJicam). 
Hereupon  he  asked  the  emperor's  advice,  for  the 
contagion  of  the  superstition  was  spreading;  yet 
he  thought  that  it  might  be  stopped.  The  em- 
peror in  his  reply  approves  of  the  governor’s  con- 
duct, as  explained  in  his  letter,  and  observes  that 
no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Persons  sup- 
posed to  be  Christians  are  not  to  be  sought  for : if 
they  are  accused  and  the  charge  is  proved,  they 
are  to  be  punished ; but  if  a man  denied  the  charge, 
and  could  prove  its  falsity  by  offering  his  prayers 
to  the  heathen  gods  (diw  nostris),  however  sus- 
pected he  may  have  been,  he  shall  be  excused  in 
respect  of  his  repentance.  Charges  of  accusation 
(i UheUi ) without  the  name  of  the  informant  or  ac- 
cuser, were  not  to  be  received,  as  they  had  been : 
it  was  a thing  of  the  worst  example,  and  unsuited 
to  the  age.  One  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Epis- 
iolae  and  Panetjyricus  is  by  Schaefer,  Lips.  1805. 
The  best  editions  of  the  Epistolae  are  by  Cortius 
and  Longolius,  Amsterdam,  1734,  and  by  Gierig, 
Lips.  1800. 

Plinthlnfi  (TIAtyfifn;),  a city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  bay  called  from  it  Sinus  PlinthinStes 
(TWirdtrfrrrjs  k6\itos),  was  the  W.-most  city  of 
Egypt  (according  to  its  narrower  limits)  on  the 
frontier  of  Marmarica.  It  stood  a little  N.  of 
Taposiris  (Atovsir). 

Plistarchus  (IlAshrrapxoO*  king  of  Sparta, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Leonidas,  who  was 
killed  at  Thermopylae,  B.c.  480.  He  reigned  from 
480  to  458,  but  being  a mere  child  at  the  time  of 
his  father’s  death,  the  regency  was  assumed  by  his 
cousin  Pausanias.  It  appears  that  the  latter  con- 
tinued to  administer  affairs  in  the  name  of  the 
young  king  till  his  own  death,  about  467. 

PliathSnes  (IIA€t<r^n?s),  son  of  Atreus,  and 
husband  of  ASrope  or  Eriphyle,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Agamemnon,  Menclaus,  and 
Anaxibia ; but  Homer  makes  the  latter  the  children 
of  Atreus.  See  Agamemnon,  Atreus. 

Plistia  (Prcxti.i\  a village  in  Samnium  in  the 
valley  between  M.  Tifata  and  Tabumus. 

PUstS&naz  or  Pllstdn&x  (FIA IIAtt- 
«rr»va£),  king  of  Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Pausanias  who  conquered  at  Plataea,  B.C.  479. 
On  the  death  of  Plistarchus,  in  458,  without  issue, 
Plistoanax  succeeded  to  the  throne,  being  yet  a 
minor.  He  reigned  from  458  to  408.  In  445  he 
invaded  Attica ; but  the  premature  withdrawal  of 
his  army  from  the  enemy’s  territory  exposed  him 
to  the  suspicion  of  having  been  bribed  by  Pericles. 
He  was  punished  by  a heavy  fine,  which  he  was 
unable  to  pay,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave 
his  country.  He  remained  19  years  in  exile, 
taking  up  his  abode  near  the  temple  of  Zeus  on 
Mt  Lycaeut  in  Arcadia,  and  having  half  his  house 
within  the  sacred  precincts  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  sanctuary.  During  this  period  his 
son  Pausanias,  a minor,  reigned  in  his  stead.  The 
Spartans  at  length  recalled  him  in  426,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  injunctions  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  But 
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he  was  accused  of  having  tampered  with  the  Py- 
thian priestess  to  induce  her  to  interpose  for  him, 
and  his  alleged  impiety  in  this  matter  was  con- 
tinually assigned  by  his  enemies  as  the  cause  of 
all  Sparta’s  misfortunes  in  the  war ; and  therefore 
it  was  that  he  used  all  his  influence  to  bring  about 
peace  with  Athens  in  421.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pausanias. 

Pllstus  (nAeurrdr ; Xeropolamo),  a small  river 
in  Phocis,  which  rises  in  Mt.  Parnassus,  flows 
past  Delphi,  where  it  receives  the  small  stream 
Castalia,  and  falls  into  the  Crissaean  gulf  near 
Cirrha. 

Plotlna,  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  and  a woman  of  extraordinary  merit  and 
virtue.  As  she  had  no  children,  she  persuaded 
her  husband  to  adopt  Hadrian.  She  died  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  who  honoured  her  memory  by 
mourning  for  her  9 days,  by  building  a temple  in 
her  honour,  and  by  composing  hymns  in  her  praise. 

Plotin5p61ii  {n\orriv6iroKit),  a town  in  Thrace 
on  the  road  from  Trajanopolis  to  Hadrianopolis, 
founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  in  honour  of  hi* 
wife  Plotina. 

Plotinus  (nAwrivof),  the  originator  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  system,  was  bom  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt, 
about  a.  n.  203.  The  details  of  his  life  have  been 
preserved  by  his  disciple  Porphyry  in  a biography 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  From  him  we  learn 
that  Plotinus  began  to  study  philosophy  in  his 
28th  year,  and  remained  1 1 years  under  the  in- 
struction of  Ammonius  Saccas.  In  his  39th 
year  he  joined  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Gor- 
dian (242)  against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Persians 
and  Indians.  After  the  death  of  Gordian  he  fled 
to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  (244).  For 
the  first  10  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome  he  gave 
only  oral  instructions  to  a few  friends;  but  he  was 
at  length  induced  in  254  to  commit  his  instructions 
to  writing.  In  this  manner  when,  10  years  later 
(264)  Porphyry  came  to  Rome  and  joined  himself 
to  Plotinus,  21  books  of  very  various  contents  had 
been  already  composed  by  him.  During  the  6 
years  that  Porphyry  lived  with  Plotinus  at  Rome, 
the  latter,  at  the  instigation  of  Amelius  and  Por- 
phyry, wrote  23  books  on  the  subjects  which  had 
been  discussed  in  their  meetings,  to  which  9 books 
were  afterwards  added.  Of  the  54  books  of  Plo- 
tinus, Porphyry  remarks,  that  the  first  21  books 
were  of  a lighter  character,  that  only  the  23  fol- 
lowing were  the  production  of  the  matured  power* 
of  the  author,  and  that  the  other  9,  especially  the 
4 last,  were  evidently  written  with  diminished 
vigour.  The  correction  of  these  54  books  was 
committed  by  Plotinus  himself  to  the  care  of  Por- 
phyry. On  account  of  the  weakness  of  his  sight, 
Plotinus  never  read  them  through  a second  time, 
to  say  nothing  of  making  corrections;  intent  simply 
upon  the  matter,  he  was  alike  careless  of  ortho- 
graphy, of  the  division  of  the  syllables,  and  the 
clearness  of  his  handwriting.  The  54  books  was 
divided  by  Porphyry  into  6 Emteads,  or  sets  of  9 
books.  Plotinus  was  eloquent  in  his  oral  commu- 
nications, and  was  said  to  be  very  clever  in  finding 
the  appropriate  word,  even  if  he  failed  in  accuracy 
on  the  whole.  Besides  this,  the  beauty  of  his 
person  was  increased  when  discoursing  ; his  coun- 
tenance was  lighted  up  with  genius,  and  covered 
with  small  drops  of  perspiration.  He  lived  on  the 
scantiest  fare,  and  his  hours  of  sleep  were  restricted 
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to  the  briefest  time  possible.  He  was  regarded 
-with  admiration  and  respect  not  only  by  men  of 
science  like  the  philosophers  Amelins,  Porphyry, 
the  physicians  Paulinas,  Eustochius,  and  Zethus 
the  Arab,  but  even  by  senators  and  other  states- 
men. He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Gal- 
lienus,  and  the  empress  Salonina,  and  almost  ob- 
tained from  them  the  rebuilding  of  two  destroyed 
towns  in  Campania,  with  the  view  of  their  being 
governed  according  to  the  laws  of  Plato.  He  died 
at  Puteoli  in  262.  The  philosophical  system  of 
Plotinus  is  founded  upon  Plato’s  writings,  with 
the  addition  of  various  tenets  drawn  from  the 
Oriental  philosophy  and  religion.  He  appears 
however  to  avoid  studiously  all  reference  to  the 
Oriental  origin  of  his  tenets  ; he  endeavours  to  find 
them  all  under  the  veil  of  the  Greek  mythology, 
and  points  out  here  the  germ  of  his  own  philoso- 
phical and  religious  convictions.  Plotinus  is  not 
guilty  of  that  commixture  and  falsification  of  the 
Oriental  mythology  and  mysticism,  which  is  found 
in  Iamblichus,  Proclus,  and  others  of  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school.  The  best  edition  of  the  Enneads 
of  Plotinus  is  by  Kreuzer,  Oxonii,  1835, 3 vole.  4 to. 

Plotius,  whose  full  name  was  Marius  Plotius 
S ac erdos,  a Latin  grammarian,  the  author  of  Dt 
Mclria  Liber , who  probably  lived  in  the  5th  or 
6th  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  His  work  is 
published  by  Putschius  in  the  Grammaticae  Lotinoe 
A uclorts,  llannov.  1605,  and  by  Gaisford  in  the 
Scripture*  Latini  Rei  Afeiricue,  Oxon.  1837. 

Plutarchus  (IlAo«>rapxos).  L Tyrant  of  Eretria 
in  Euboea,  whom  the  Athenians  assisted  in  B.  c. 
354  against  his  rival,  Callios  of  Cholcis.  The 
Athenian  army  was  commanded  by  Phocion,  who 
defeated  Cal  lias  at  Tamynae ; but  Phocion  having 
suspected  Plutarchus  of  treachery,  expelled  him 
from  Eretria.— 2.  The  biographer  and  philosopher, 
was  bom  at  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia.  The  year  of 
his  birth  is  not  known;  but  we  leamfrom  Plutarch 
himself,  that  he  was  studying  philosophy  under 
Ammonius  at  the  time  when  Nero  was  making  his 
progress  through  Greece,  in  a.  d.  66;  from  which 
we  may  assume  that  he  was  a youth  or  a young 
tnan  at  that  time.  He  spent  some  time  at  Rome, 
nnd  in  other  parts  of  Italy;  but  he  tells  us  that  he 
did  not  learn  the  Latin  language  in  Italy,  because 
he  was  occupied  with  public  commissions,  and  in 
giving  lectures  on  philosophy;  and  it  was  late  in 
life  before  he  busied  himself  with  Roman  literature. 
He  was  lecturing  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  but  the  statement  of  Suidas  that  Plutarch 
was  the  preceptor  of  Trajan,  ought  to  be  rejected. 
Plutarch  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life  at  Chae- 
rnnea,  where  he  discharged  various  magisterial 
offices,  and  held  a priesthood.  The  time  of  his 
death  is  unknown. — The  work  which  has  immor- 
talised Plutarch’s  name  is  his  Parallel  Live a (Bloi 
ITapdAAijXoi)  of  46  Greek*  and  Romans.  The  46 
Lives  are  arranged  in  pairs;  each  pair  contains  the 
life  of  a Greek  and  a Roman,  and  is  followed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  two  men : in  a few  pairs  the 
comparison  is  omitted  or  lost.  He  seems  to  have 
considered  each  pair  of  Lives  and  the  Parallel  as 
making  one  book  (BitfAfoy).  The  46  Lives  are  the 
following:  — 1.  Theseus  and  Romulus;  2.  Lycurgus 
and  Numa  ; 3.  Solon  and  Valerius  Publicola  ; 4. 
Themistocles  and  Camillus  ; 5.  Pericles  and  Q. 
Fab i us  Maximus  ; 6.  Alcibindes  and  Coriolanus  ; 
7.  Timoleon  and  Aemilius  Paulus  ; 8.  Pelopidas 
and  Marcellus ; 9.  Aristides  and  Cato  the  Elder ; 
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10.  Philopoemen  and  Flarnininus;  11.  Pyrrhus  and 
Marius;  12.  Lysander  and  Sulla  ; 13.  Cimon  and 
Lucullus;  14.  Nicias  and  Crass  us ; 15.  Eumenes 
and  Sertorius  ; 16.  Agesilaus  and  Pompeius  ; 17. 
Alexander  and  Caesar;  18.  Phocion  and  Cato  the 
Younger  ; 19.  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  and  Tiberius 
and  Caius  Gracchi  ; 20.  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ; 
21.  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  M.  Antonius;  22. 
Dion  and  M.  Junius  Brutus.  There  are  also 
the  Lives  of  Artaxerxe*  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Galba, 
and  Otho,  which  are  placed  in  the  editions  after 
the  46  Lives  Perhaps  no  work  of  antiquity  has 
been  so  extensively  read  in  modem  times  as  Plu- 
tarch’s Lives  The  reason  of  their  popularity  is 
that  Plutarch  has  rightly  conceived  the  business  of 
a biographer:  his  biography  is  true  portraiture. 
Other  biography  is  often  a dull,  tedious  enumeration 
of  facts  in  the  order  of  time,  with  perhaps  a 
summing  up  of  character  at  the  end.  The  reflections 
of  Plutarch  are  neither  impertinent,  nor  trifling : 
his  sound  good  sense  is  always  there  : his  honest 
purpose  is  transparent ; his  love  of  humanity 
warms  the  whole.  His  work  is  and  will  remain, 
in  spite  of  all  the  fault  that  can  be  found  with  it 
by  plodding  collectors  of  facts,  and  small  critics, 
the  book  of  those  who  can  nobly  think,  and  dare 
and  do.  The  best  edition  of  the  Lives  is  by  Sin- 
tenis,  Lips.  1839 — 1846,  4 vols.  8vo.  — Plutarch’s 
other  writings,  above  60  in  number,  are  placed 
under  the  general  title  of  Morolia  or  Ethical  works, 
though  some  of  them  are  of  an  historical  and  anec- 
dotical  character,  such  as  the  essay  on  the  malignity 
(Kcuco^0€ia)  of  Herodotus,  which  neither  requires 
nor  merits  refutation,  and  his  Apophthegmata, 
many  of  which  are  of  little  value.  Eleven  of  these 
essays  are  generally  classed  among  Plutarch’s  his- 
torical  works:  among  them,  also,  are  his  Roman 
Questions  or  Inquiries,  his  Greek  Questions,  and 
the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  But  it  is  likely 
enough  that  several  of  the  essays  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Morelia  of  Plutarch,  are  not  by  him. 
At  any  rate,  some  of  them  are  not  worth  reading. 
The  best  of  the  essays  included  among  the  Moralia 
are  of  a different  stamp.  There  is  no  philosophical 
system  in  these  essays : pure  speculation  was  not 
Plutarch's  province.  His  best  writings  are  prac- 
tical ; and  their  merits  consist  in  the  soundness  of 
his  views  on  the  ordinary  events  of  human  life, 
and  in  the  benevolence  of  his  temper.  His  “ Mar- 
riage Precepts"  are  a sample  of  his  good  sense, 
and  of  his  happiest  expression.  He  rightly  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  a good  education,  and  he 
gives  much  sound  advice  on  the  bringing  up  of 
children.  The  best  edition  of  the  Moralia  is  by 
Wyttenbach : it  consists  of  6 volumes  of  text 
(Oxon.  1795 — 1800),  and  2 volumes  of  notes 
(Oxon.  1 810 — 1 82 1 ).  The  best  editions  of  all  the 
works  of  Plutarch  are  by  Reiske,  Lips.  1774 — 
1782,  12  vols.  8vo.,  and  by  Hutten,  1791 — 1805, 
14  vols.  8vo.  — 3.  The  younger,  was  a son  of  the 
last,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
author  of  several  of  the  works  which  pass  usually 
for  his  father's,  as  e.  g.  the  Apophthrymaia.  — 4. 
An  Athenian,  son  of  Nestorius,  presided  with  dis- 
tinction over  the  Neo-Platonic  school  at  Athens 
in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century,  and  was 
sumamed  the  Great.  He  numbered  among  his 
disciples  Syrianus  of  Alexandria,  who  succeeded 
him  as  head  of  the  school,  and  Proclus  of  Lycia. 
He  wrote  commentaries,  which  are  lost,  on  the 
| w Timacus  ” of  Plato,  and  on  Aristotle's  treatise 
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“ On  the  Soul."  He  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
about  a.  D.  430. 

Plflto  or  Plflton  (TTAovtw),  the  giver  of  wealth, 
at  first  a surname  of  Hades,  the  god  of  the  lower 
world,  and  afterwards  used  as  the  real  name  of  the 
god.  In  the  latter  sense  it  first  occurs  in  Euripides. 
An  account  of  the  god  is  given  under  Hades. 

Plutus  (ITAoOtoj),  sometimes  called  Pluton,  the 
personification  of  wealth,  is  described  as  a son  of 
Iasion  and  Demeter.  [Iasiox.]  Zeus  is  said  to 
have  deprived  him  of  sight,  that  he  might  not  be- 
stow his  favours  on  righteous  men  exclusively,  but 
that  he  might  distribute  his  gifts  blindly  and 
without  any  regard  to  merit.  At  Thebes  there 
was  a statue  of  Tyche  or  Fortune,  at  Athens  one 
of  Irene  or  Peace,  and  at  Thespiae  one  of  Athena 
Ergnne ; and  in  each  of  these  cases  Plutus  was 
represented  as  the  child  of  those  divinities,  sym- 
bolically expressing  the  sources  of  wealth.  He 
seems  to  have  been  commonly  represented  as  a boy 
with  a Cornucopia. 

PluviSlIa  (ITAoi/iTdAa,  Ptol. : prob.  Ferro), 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  called  Fortu- 
natae. 

PHtofai,  i.  e.  the  sender  of  rain,  a surname  of 
Jupiter  among  the  Romans,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  during  long  protracted  droughts. 

Pnytagtiras  (Thvrayopav).  1.  Eldest  son  of 
Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  was  assassi- 
nated along  with  his  father,  B.  c.  374.  — >2.  King 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  probably  succeeded  Jficocles, 
though  we  have  no  account  of  his  accession,  or  his 
relation  to  the  previous  monarchs.  He  submitted 
to  Alexander  in  332,  and  served  with  a fleet  under 
that  monarch  at  the  siege  of  Tyre. 

Pftd&llrlas  (UoJSa\*lpios),  son  of  Aesculapius 
and  Epione  or  Arsinoe,  and  brother  of  Macbaon, 
along  with  whom  he  led  the  Thessalians  of  Tricon 
against  Troy.  He  was,  like  his  brother,  skilled  in 
the  medical* art.  On  his  return  from  Troy  he  was 
cast  by  a storm  on  the  coast  of  Syros  in  Caria, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  settled.  He  was  wor- 
shipped as  a hero  on  Mt.  Drin. 

Pfldarces  ( UoSdpicris).  L The  original  name  of 
Priam.  [Priamus.]  — 2.  Son  of  Iphiclus  and 
gmndson  of  Phylacus,  was  a younger  brother  of 
Protesilaus,  and  led  the  Thessalians  of  Phyiace 
against  Troy. 

Podarge.  [Harpyiak.] 

Poeas  (Iloiar),  son  of  Phylacus  or  Thaumncus, 
husband  of  Methone.and  the  father  of  Philoctetes, 
who  is  hence  called  Poeantiades . Poeantius  keros , 
Poeantia  proles,  and  Poeautc  satus.  Poeas  is  men- 
tioned among  the  Argonauts,  and  is  said  to  have 
killed  with  an  arrow,  Talaus,  in  Crete.  Poeas  set 
fire  to  the  pile  on  which  Hercules  burnt  himself, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  hero  with  his  arrows. 
[Hercules  ; Philoctetbs.] 

Poemander  (TTolparSpos),  son  of  Chaeresilans 
and  Stratonice,  was  the  husband  of  Tanagra,  a 
daughter  of  Aeolus  or  Aesopus,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Ephippus  and  Leucippus.  He 
was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town  of  Tanagra  in 
Bocotia  which  was  hence  called  Po^mandria.  When 
Poemander  had  inadvertently  killed  hia  own  son, 
he  was  purified  by  Elcphenor. 

Poemanenus  (Yloinartivds  ; ethnic,  the  same  : 
prob.  A/oxtyox),  a fortified  place  in  Mysia,  S.  of 
Cvxicus,  with  a celebrated  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

Poena  (TToipfi),  a personification  of  retaliation, 
sometimes  mentioned  as  one  being,  and  sometimes 
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in  the  plural.  The  Poenae  belonged  to  the  train 
of  Dice,  and  are  akin  to  the  Erinnyes. 

Poetovlo.  [PBTovia] 

Pdgon  (nw-yw*),  the  harbour  of  Troezen  in 

Ana. 

Pola  (Pola),  an  ancient  town  in  Istria,  situated 
on  the  W.  coast,  and  near  the  promontory  Polati- 
cum,  which  was  the  most  S.-ly  point  in  the  coun- 
try. According  to  tradition  Pola  was  founded  by 
the  Colchians,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of 
Medea.  It  was  subsequently  a Roman  colony, 
with  the  surname  Pietas  Julia , and  became  an  im- 
portant commercial  town,  being  united  by  good 
roads  with  Aquileia  and  the  principal  towns  of 
Illyria.  Its  importance  in  antiquity  is  attested  by 
its  magnificent  ruins,  of  which  the  principal  are 
those  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a triumphal  arch 
( Porta  aurea ),  erected  to  L.  Sergius  by  his  wife 
Salvia  Postuma,  and  of  several  temples. 

Polemdn  (IIoA^/mv*').  L I.  King  of  Pontus  and 
the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Zenon,  the  orator  of 
Laodicca.  As  a reward  for  the  services  rendered 
by  his  father  as  well  as  himself  he  was  appointed 
by  Antony  in  B.  c.  39  to  the  government  of  a part  of 
Cilicia ; and  he  subsequent!}'  obtained  in  exchange 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus.**  He  accompanied  Antony 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians  in  36.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  able  to  make  his  peace 
with  Octavian,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom. 
About  the  year  16  he  was  intrusted  by  Agrippa 
with  the  charge  of  reducing  thn  kingdom  of  Bos- 
porus, of  which  he  was  made  king  after  conquering 
the  country.  His  reign  after  this  was  long  and 
prosperous ; he  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as 
the  river  Tana  is  ; but  having  engaged  in  an  expe- 
dition against  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Aspurgians 
he  was  not  only  defeated  by  them,  but  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  By  his  2nd  wife  Py- 
thodoris,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  he  left 
2 sons,  P< demon  II.,  and  Zenon,  king  of  Armenia, 
and  1 daughter  who  was  married  to  Cotys  king  of 
Thrace.  — 2.  II.  Son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Py- 
thodoris,  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  Pontus 
and  Bosporus  by  Caligula  in  a.  n.  39.  Bosporus 
was  afterwards  taken  from  him  by  Claudius,  who 
assigned  it  to  Mithridates,  while  he  gave  Polemon 
a portion  of  Cilicia  in  its  stead,  41.  In  62  Polemon 
was  induced  by  Nero  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and 
Pontus  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a Roman 
province.  — 3.  Of  Athens,  an  eminent  Platonic 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Philostratus,  a man  of 
wealth  and  political  distinction.  In  his  youth, 
Polemon  was  extremely  profligate ; but  one  day, 
when  he  was  about  30,  on  his  bursting  into  the 
school  of  Xenocratea,  at  the  head  of  a band  of 
revellers,  his  attention  was  so  arrested  by  the  dis- 
course which  chanced  to  be  upon  temperance,  that 
he  tore  off  his  garland  and  remained  an  attentive 
listener,  and  from  that  day  he  adopted  an  abste- 
ntious course  of  life,  and  continued  to  frequent  the 
school,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  Xenocratea,  he 
became  the  head,  b.  c.  315.  He  died  in  273  at  a 
great  age.  He  esteemed  the  object  of  philosophy 
to  be,  to  exercise  men  in  things  and  deeds,  not  in 
dialectic  speculation.  He  placed  the  summum  bonum 
in  living  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. —4.  Of 
Athens  by  citixenship,  but  by  birth  either  of  Ilium, 
or  Samoa,  or  Sicyon,  a Stoic  philosopher  and  an 
eminent  geographer,  sumamed  Perieyrtes  (5  wtpt- 
rrylnv 0*  lived  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Epiphancs,  at 

the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century  b.c.  In  philosophy 
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be  was  a disciple  of  Panactius.  He  made  exten- 
sive journeys  through  Greece,  to  collect  materials 
for  his  geographical  works,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  paid  particular  attention  to  the  inscriptions  on 
votive  offerings  and  on  columns.  As  the  collector 
of  these  inscriptions,  he  was  one  of  the  earlier 
contributors  to  the  Greek  Anthology.  Athenaeus 
and  other  writers  make  very  numerous  quotations 
from  his  works.  They  were  chiefly  descriptions  of 
different  ports  of  Greece ; some  were  ou  the  paint- 
ings preserved  in  various  places,  and  several  are 
controversial,  among  which  is  one  against  Erato- 
sthenes. — 5.  Antonins,  a celebrated  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  flourished  under  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
the  first  Antoninus,  and  was  in  high  favour  with 
the  2 former  emperors.  He  was  bom  of  a consular 
family,  at  Laodicea,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Smyrna.  His  most  celebrated  disciple 
was  Aristides.  Among  his  imitators  in  subsequent 
times  was  Gregory  N&zianzen.  His  style  of  ora- 
tory was  imposing  rather  than  pleasing  ; and  his 
character  was  haughty  aud  reserved.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  be  was  so  tortured  by  the 
gout,  that  be  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  exist- 
ence ; he  had  himself  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors  at  Laodicea,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  at 
the  age  of  65.  The  only  extant  work  of  Polemon 
is  the  funeral  orations  for  Cynaegfrus  and  Callima- 
chus, the  generals  who  fell  at  Marathon,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  their  fathers.  These 
orations  are  edited  by  Orelli,  Lips.  18 Ilf.— 6.  The 
author  of  a short  Greek  work  on  Physiognomy, 
which  is  still  extant.  He  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  3rd  century  after  Christ,  as  he  is  men- 
tioned by  Origen,  and  from  his  style  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  lived  much  earlier  than  this  time. 
His  work  consists  of  2 books:  in  the  1st,  which 
contains  23  chapters,  after  proving  the  utility  of 
physiognomy,  he  lays  down  the  general  principles 
of  the  science  ; in  the  2nd  book,  which  consists  of 
27  chapters,  be  goes  on  to  apply  the  principles  he 
had  before  laid  down,  and  describes  in  a few  words 
the  characters  of  the  courageous  man,  the  timid, 
the  impndent,  the  passionate,  the  talkative,  Ac. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  by  Fran*  in  his  44  Scrip- 
tores  Physiognomoniae  Veteres,"  Altenburg.  1780. 

P61£m6nlum  (TLoKtfuivton : IloAfuwrtov,  and 
noAc^Mficos : PoUmm\  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Pontns  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  King  Polkmon 
(probably  the  2nd),  on  the  site  of  the  older  city 
of  Side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sidenus  ( Po - 
lemon  Choi ),  and  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  gulf, 
with  a good  harbour.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Polemon,  comprising  the  central  part 
of  Pontus,  E.  of  the  Iris,  which  was  hence  called 
Pontus  Polemon  incus. 

P 6 lias  (no Aids),  is.  44 the  goddess  protecting 
the  city,4*  a surname  of  Athena  at  Athens,  where 
she  was  worshipped  as  the  protecting  divinity  of 
the  acropolis. 

Pdlicima  (noAi'xK7?,  Dor.  IIoA/x^a  • Uo\i^vl- 
n|v),a  town:  — 1.  In  the  N.W.  of  Messenia,  W. 
of  Andania.  — 2.  In  the  N.E.  of  Laconia.— 8.  In 
Chios.- 4.  In  Crete,  whose  territory  bordered  on 
that  of  Cydonia.  — 5.  In  Myaia,  in  the  district 
Troaa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aesepus  near  its 
source. 

Pdlleus  (IToAiefe),  **  the  protector  of  the  city,*’ 
a surname  of  Zeus,  under  which  he  had  an  altar 
on  the  acropolis  at  Athens. 

Poliorcetes,  Demetrius.  [Dbmktiuis.] 
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Polls  (ndAn),  a village  of  the  Locri  Opuntii, 
subject  to  Hvle. 

PollLes  ( noAinjj),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
and  father  of  Priam  the  younger,  was  a valiant 
warrior,  but  was  slain  by  Pyrrhus. 

Politdrium,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Latium, 
destroyed  by  Ancus  Martins. 

PollQehus  (IUAuwx°*)*  i.  e.  44  protecting  the 
city,**  occurs  as  a surname  of  several  divinities, 
such  as  Athena  Chalcioecus  at  Sparta,  and  of 
Athena  at  Athens. 

Polls,  Argentarla,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Lucan. 

Pollentia  (Pollentinus).  1,  (iVewza),  a town 
of  the  Statielli  in  Liguria  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sturia  and  the  Tananis,  and  subsequently  a Roman 
muniripium.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wool.  In 
its  neighbourhood  Stilicho  gained  a victory  over 
the  Goths  under  Alaric.— 2.  A town  in  Picenum, 
probably  identical  with  Urbs  Salvia.  — 3.  (PoP 
lenza),  a Roman  colony  on  the  N.E.  point  of  the 
Balearis  Major. 

Polllo,  AjulIus,  wns  accused  of  treason  (ma- 
ywtas)  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
but  was  not  brought  to  trial.  He  was  subsequently 
one  of  Nero's  intimate  friends,  but  was  accused  of 
taking  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy  against  that  em- 
peror in  a.  D.  63,  and  was  in  consequence  banished. 

Polllo,  C.  Arinins,  a distinguished  orator,  poet 
and  historian  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  was  born 
at  Rome  in  b.  c.  76,  and  became  distinguished  as 
an  orator  at  an  early  age.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  he  joined  Caesar,  and  in  49  he  ac- 
companied Curio  to  Africa.  After  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Curio,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and  fought 
on  Caesar's  side  at  the  battle  of  Pkarsalia  (48). 
He  also  accompanied  Caesar  in  his  campaigns 
against  the  Pompeian  party  in  Africa  (46)  and 
Spain  (45).  He  returned  with  Caesar  to  Rome, 
but  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  back  to  Spain, 
with  the  command  of  the  Further  Province,  in 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey. 
He  was  in  his  province  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death  (44).  He  took  no  part  in  the  war  between 
Antony  and  the  senate  ; but  when  Antony  was 
joined  by  Lepidus  and  Octavian  in  43,  Pollio  es- 
poused their  cause,  and  persuaded  L.  Plancus  in 
Gaul  to  follow  his  example.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces  among  the  triumvirs,  Antony  received 
the  Gauls.  The  administration  of  the  Transpadane 
Gaul  was  committed  to  Pollio  by  Antony,  and  he 
had  accordingly  the  difficult  task  of  settling  the 
veterans  in  tne  lands  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them  in  this  province.  It  was  upon  this  occasion 
that  he  saved  the  property  of  the  poet  Virgil  at 
Mantua  from  confiscation,  whom  he  took  under  his 
protection  from  his  love  of  literature.  In  40  Pollio 
took  an  active  part  in  effecting  the  reconciliation 
between  Octavian  and  Antony  at  Brundusium.  In 
the  same  year  he  was  consul ; and  it  was  during 
his  consulship  that  Virgil  addressed  to  him  his 
4th  Eclogue.  In  39,  Antony  went  to  Greece,  and 
sent  Pollio  with  & part  of  his  army  against  the 
Parthini,  an  Illyrian  people.  Pollio  defeated  the 
Parthini  and  took  the  Dalmatian  town  of  Salonae; 
and  in  consequence  of  his  success  obtained  the 
honour  of  a triumph  on  the  25th  of  October  in  this 
year.  He  gave  his  son  Asinius  Gailus  the  agnomen 
of  Saloniims  after  the  town  which  he  had  taken. 
It  was  during  his  Illyrian  campaign  that  Virgil 
addressed  to  him  the  Uth  Eclogue.  From  this  time 
Pollio  withdrew  altogether  from  political  life*  and 
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devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  literature.  He  still 
continued  however  to  exercise  his  oratorical  powers, 
and  maintained  his  reputation  for  eloquence  by  his 
speeches  both  in  the  senate  and  the  courts  of 
justice.  He  died  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  a.  d.  4,  in 
the  80th  year  of  his  age,  preserving  to  the  last  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  health  and  of  all  his  faculties. 
— Pollio  deserves  a distinguished  place  in  the 
history  of  Roman  literature,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  his  works,  as  of  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  literature.  He  was  not  only  a patron  of 
Virgil,  Horace  (6ee  Carm.  ii.  1),  and  other  great 
poets  and  writers,  but  he  has  the  honour  of  having 
been  the  first  person  to  establish  a public  library 
at  Rome,  upon  which  he  expended  the  money  he 
had  obtained  in  his  Illyrian  oampaign.  None  of 
Pollio's  own  works  have  come  down  to  us,  but 
they  possessed  sufficient  merit  to  lead  his  contem- 
poraries and  successors  to  class  his  name  with  those 
of  Cicero,  Virgil  and  Sallust,  as  an  orator,  a poet 
and  an  historian.  It  was  however  as  an  orator 
that  he  possessed  the  greatest  reputation.  Catullus 
describes  him  in  his  youth  (Carm.  xii.  9)  as  “ le- 
porum  disertus  puer  et  facetiarum,”  and  Horace 
speaks  of  him  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers 
( Carm,  ii.  1.  13)  as  44  Insigne  maestis  pracsidiwn 
re  is  et  consulenti,  Pollio,  curiae  and  we  have 
also  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Quintilian,  the 
two  Senecas  and  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Orators  to  the  greatness  of  his  oratorical  powers. 
— Pollio  wrote  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  in  17 
books.  It  commenced  with  the  consulship  of  Me- 
telius  and  Afranius,  a c.  60,  in  which  year  the 
first  triumvirate  was  formed,  and  appears  to  have 
come  down  to  the  time  when  Augustus  obtained 
the  undisputed  supremacy  of  the  Roman  world. — 
As  a poet  Pollio  was  best  known  for  his  tragedies, 
which  ore  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Virgil  and 
Horace,  but  which  probably  did  not  possess  any 
great  merit,  as  they  are  hardly  mentioned  by  sub- 
sequent writers.  The  words  of  Virgil  (Ed.  iiL  86), 
44  Pollio  et  ipse  facit  nova  carraiua,"  probably  refer 
to  tragedies  of  a new  kind,  namely,  such  as  were  not 
borrowed  from  the  Greek,  but  contained  subjects 
entirely  new,  taken  from  Roman  story.  — Pollio 
also  enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a critic,  but  he  is 
chiefly  known  in  this  capacity  for  the  severe  judg- 
ment which  he  passed  upon  his  great  contempo- 
raries. Thus  he  pointed  out  many  mistakes  in  the 
speeches  of  Cicero,  censured  tile  Commentaries  of 
Caesar  for  their  want  of  historical  fidelity,  and 
found  fault  with  Sallust  for  affectation  in  the  use 
of  antiquated  words  and  expressions.  He  also 
complained  of  a certain  Pataviniiy  in  Livy,  re- 
specting which  some  remarks  are  made  in  the  life 
of  Livy.  [p.  387,  a.]  Pollio  had  a son,  C.  Asinins 
Callus  Saloninus.  [See  p.  276.]  Asinius  Gal  lug 
married  Vipsania,  the  former  wife  of  Tiberius,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children  : namely,  1 . Asinius 
Saloninus.  2.  Asinius  Gnllus.  3.  Asinius  Pollio, 
consul  a.  D.  23.  4.  Asinius  Agrippa,  consul  a.  d. 
25.  5.  Asinius  Celer. 

Pollio,  Vedlni,  a Roman  eques  and  a friend  of 
Augustus,  was  by  birth  a freedman,  and  has  ob- 
tained a place  in  history  on  account  of  his  riches 
and  his  cruelty.  He  was  accustomed  to  feed  his 
lampreys  with  human  flesh,  and  whenever  a slave 
displeased  him,  the  unfortunate  wretch  was  forth- 
with thrown  into  the  pond  as  food  for  the  fish.  On 
one  occasion  Augustus  was  supping  with  him,  when 
a slave  had  the  misfortune  to  break  a crystal 
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goblet,  and  his  master  immediately  ordered  him  to 
be  thrown  to  the  fishes.  The  slave  fell  at  the  feet 
of  Augustus,  praying  for  mercy  ; and  when  the 
emperor  could  not  prevail  upon  Pollio  to  pardon 
him,  he  dismissed  the  slave  of  his  own  accord,  and 
commanded  all  Pollio's  crystal  goblets  to  be  broken 
and  the  fish-pond  to  be  filled  up.  Pollio  died 
b.  c.  1 5,  leaving  a large  part  of  his  property  to 
Augustus.  It  was  this  Pollio,  who  built  tho  cele- 
brated villa  of  Pausilypum  near  Naples. 

Pollux  or  Polydeueet.  [Dioscuri.] 

Pollux,  JfUIua  (’louAior  rioAoiSsuinjj).  L Of 
Naucratis  in  Egypt,  was  a Greek  sophist  and 
grammarian.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Athens  under 
the  sophist  Adrian,  and  afterwards  opened  a private 
school  in  this  city,  where  he  gave  instruction  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric.  At  a later  time  he  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  Commodus  to  the  chair 
of  rhetoric  at  Athens.  He  died  during  the  reigi> 
of  Commodus  at  the  age  of  58.  We  may  therefore 
assign  a.d.  183  as  the  year  in  which  he  flourished. 
He  seems  to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries  on  account  of  the  inferior  character 
of  his  oratorr,  and  especially  by  Lucian  in  bis 
'P irripwv  5i5<£rKoAor.  Pollux  was  the  author  of 
several  works,  all  of  which  have  perished,  with 
the  exception  of  the  OnomasUcon.  This  work  i» 
divided  into  10  books,  each  of  which  contains  a 
short  dedication  to  the  Caesar  Commodus : it  was 
therefore  published  before  a.  n.  177,  since  Com- 
modus became  Augustus  in  that  year.  Each  book 
forms  a separate  treatise  by  itself,  containing  the 
most  important  words  relating  to  certain  subjects, 
with  short  explanations  of  the  meanings  of  the 
words.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  not  adopted, 
but  the  words  are  given  according  to  the  subjects 
treated  of  in  each  book.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Lederlin  and  llemstershuis,  Amsterdam,  1706;  by 
Dindorf,  Lips.  1 824 ; and  by  Imm.  Bekker,  BcroL 
1846.-2.  A Byzantine  writer,  the  author  of  a 
Chronicon,  which  treats  at  some  length  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
' l<rropla  <pwrncfi.  Like  most  other  Byzantine  his- 
tories, it  is  an  universal  history,  beginning  with 
the  creation  of  the  world  and  coming  down  to  the 
time  of  the  writer.  The  two  manuscripts  from 
which  this  work  is  published  end  with  the  reign 
of  Valens,  but  the  Paris  manuscript  is  said  to  come 
down  as  low  as  the  death  of  Romanus,  a.  d.  963. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Hardt,  Munich,  1792. 

Pdlus  ( riwAot).  L A sophist  and  rhetorician,  a 
native  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  a disciple  of  Gor- 
gias,  and  wrote  a treatise  on  rhetoric,  as  well  as 
other  works  mentioned  by  Suidas.  He  is  intro- 
duced by  Plato  as  an  interlocutor  in  the  Gorgias. 
—2.  A celebrated  tragic  actor,  the  son  of  Charicles 
of  Sunium,  and  a disciple  of  Archias  of  Thurii.  It 
is  related  of  him,  that  at  the  age  of  70,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  he  acted  in  8 tragedies  on  4 suc- 
cessive days. 

Pol^aegOB  (IToAoaryoj ; Polybos  or  Antime- 
los ),  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  Acgaean  sea, 
near  Melos. 

FoljNtenns  (noAfamu).  L Of  Lampsacus,  a 
mathematician  and  a friend  of  Epicurus,  adopted 
the  philosophical  system  of  his  friend,  and,  although 
he  nad  previously  acquired  great  reputation  ns  a 
mathematician,  he  now  maintained  with  Epicurus 
the  worthlessness  of  geometry.  — 2.  Of  Sardis,  a 
sophist,  lived  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  He  is 
the  author  of  4 epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
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Hi*  full  name  was  Julius  Polyaetms.  — 3.  The  Ma- 
cedonian, the  author  of  the  work  on  Stratagems  in 
war  (STpar-iyy^fiaTa),  which  is  still  extant,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
aera.  Suidas  calls  him  a rhetorician,  and  we  learn 
from  Polyaenui  himself  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
plead  causes  before  the  emperor.  He  dedicated  his 
work  to  M.  Aurelius  and  Verus,  while  they  were 
engaged  in  the  Parthian  war,  about  a.  d.  163,  at 
which  time,  he  says,  he  was  too  old  to  accompany 
them  in  their  campaigns.  This  work  is  divided 
into  8 books,  of  which  the  first  6 contain  an  account 
of  the  stratagems  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  ge- 
nerals, the  7th  of  those  of  barbarous  or  foreign 
people,  and  the  8th  of  the  Romans,  and  illustrious 
women.  Parts,  however,  of  the  6th  and  7th  books 
are  lost,  so  that  of  the  900  stratagems  which  Po- 
lyaenus  described,  only  833  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  work  is  written  in  a clear  and  pleasing  style, 
though  somewhat  tinged  with  the  artificial  rhetoric 
of  the  age.  It  contains  a vast  number  of  anecdotes 
respecting  many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  an- 
tiquity ; but  its  value  as  an  historical  authority 
is  very  much  diminished  by  the  little  judgment 
which  the  author  evidently  possessed,  and  by  our 
ignorance  of  the  sources  from  which  he  took  his 
statements.  The  best  editions  nre  by  Maasvicius, 
Leyden,  1690  ; by  Mursinna,  Berlin,  1756  ; and 
by  Coray,  Paris,  1809. 

Polybius  (IIoAiteior).  L The  historian,  the 
son  of  Lycortas,  and  a native  of  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia,  was  born  about  b.  c.  204.  His  father 
Lycortas  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  Achaean  league  ; and  Polybius  received  the 
advantages  of  his  father's  instruction  in  political 
knowledge  and  the  military  art.  He  must  also 
have  reaped  great  benefit  from  his  intercourse  with 
Philopoemcn,  who  was  a friend  of  his  father's,  and 
on  whose  death,  in  182,  Polybius  carried  the  urn 
in  which  his  ashes  were  deposited.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Polybius  was  appointed  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors to  Egypt,  but  he  did  not  leave  Greece,  as  the 
intention  of  sending  an  embassy  was  abandoned. 
From  this  time  he  probably  began  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  he  appears  to  hare  soon  obtained 
great  influence  among  his  countrymen.  After  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia,  in  168,  the  Roman  com- 
missioners, who  were  sent  into  the  S.  of  Greece, 
commanded,  at  the  instigation  of  Callicrates,  that 
1000  Achaeons  should  be  carried  to  Rome,  to 
answer  the  charge  of  not  having  assisted  the 
Romans  against  Perseus.  This  number  included 
all  the  best  and  noblest  part  of  the  nation,  and 
among  them  was  Polybius.  They  arrived  in  Italy 
in  b.  c.  1 67,  but,  instead  of  being  put  upon  their 
trial,  they  were  distributed  among  the  Etruscan 
towns.  Polybius  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  probably  be- 
come acquainted  in  Greece  with  Aemilius  Paulus, 
or  his  sons  Fabius  and  Scipio,  and  the  two  young 
men  now  obtained  permission  from  the  praetor  for 
Polybius  to  reside  at  Rome  in  the  house  of  their 
father  Paulus.  Scipio  was  then  18  years  of  nge, 
and  soon  became  warmly  attached  to  Polybius. 
Scipio  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  in  all  his 
military  expeditions,  and  received  much  advantage 
from  his  experience  and  knowledge.  Polybius, 
on  tho  other  hand,  besides  finding  a liberal  patron 
and  protector  in  Scipio,  was  able  by  bis  means  to 
obtain  access  to  public  documents,  and  to  accumu- 
late materials  for  his  great  historical  work.  After 
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remaining  in  Italy  17  years,  Polybius  returned  to 
Peloponnesus  in  151,  with  the  surviving  Achaean 
exiles,  who  were  at  length  allowed  by  the  senate 
to  revisit  their  native  land.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  in  Greece.  He  joined  Scipio  in  his 
campaign  against  Carthage,  and  was  present  at  the 
destruction  of  that  city  in  146.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  hurried  to  Greece,  where  the  Achaeans 
were  waging  a mad  and  hopeless  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  appears  to  have  arrived  in  Greece 
soon  after  the  capture  of  Corinth  ; and  he  exerted 
all  his  influence  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his 
countrymen,  and  to  procure  favourable  terms  for 
them.  His  grateful  fellow-countrymen  acknow- 
ledged the  great  services  he  had  rendered  them, 
and  statues  were  erected  to  his  honour  at  Mega- 
lopolis, Mantinea,  Pallantium,  Tegea,  and  other 
places.  Polybius  seems  now  to  have  devoted  him- 
self to  the  composition  of  the  great  historical  work, 
for  which  he  had  long  been  collecting  materials. 
At  what  period  of  bis  life  he  made  the  journeys 
into  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the 
places  which  he  hod  to  describe  in  his  history,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  He  tells  us  (iii.  59) 
that  he  undertook  long  and  dangerous  journeys 
into  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
Atlantic,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed respecting  those  parts.  Some  of  these 
countries  he  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio, 
who  afforded  him  every  facility  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  design.  At  & later  period  of  his  life  he 
visited  Egypt  likewise.  He  probably  accompanied 
Scipio  to  Spain  in  134,  and  was  present  at  the  fall 
of  Numantia,  since  Cicero  states  {ad  Fam.  v.  12) 
that  Polybius  wrote  a history  of  the  Numantine 
war.  He  died  at  the  age  of  82,  in  consequence  of 
a fall  from  his  horee,  about  122.  — The  history  of 
Polybius  consisted  of  40  books.  It  began  b.  c. 
220,  where  the  history  of  Aratus  left  off,  and 
ended  at  146,  in  which  year  Corinth  was  destroyed, 
and  the  independence  of  Greece  perished.  It  con- 
sisted of  2 distinct  parts,  which  were  probably 
published  at  different  times  and  afterwards  united 
into  one  work.  The  first  part  comprised  a period 
of  35  years,  beginning  with  the  2nd  Punic  war, 
and  the  Social  war  in  Greece,  and  ending  with 
the  conquest  of  Perseus  and  the  downfal  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  in  168.  This  was  in  fact 
the  main  portion  of  his  work,  and  its  great  object 
was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had  in  this  brief 
period  of  53  years  conquered  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  ; but  since  the  Greeks  were  ignorant  for 
the  most  part  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  he 
gives  a survey  of  Roman  history  from  the  taking 
of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  in  the  first  2 books,  which 
thus  form  an  introduction  to  the  body  of  the  work. 
With  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  dominion  was  decided,  and 
nothing  more  remained  for  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  than  to  yield  submission  to  the  Romans. 
The  second  part  of  tho  work,  which  formed  a kind 
of  supplement  to  the  former  part,  comprised  the 
period  from  the  conquest  of  Perseus  in  168,  to  the 
fall  of  Corinth  in  146.  The  history  of  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  completed  in 
the  39th  book ; and  the  40th  book  probably  con- 
tained a chronological  summary  of  the  whole  work. 
The  history  of  Polybius  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
works  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity. 
, He  had  a clear  apprehension  of  the  knowledge 
Q Q 3 
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which  an  historian  must  posses* ; and  his  prepara- 
tory studies  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
energy  and  perseverance.  Thus  he  not  only  col- 
lected with  accuracy  and  care  an  account  of  the 
events  that  he  intended  to  narrate,  but  he  also 
studied  the  history  of  the  Roman  constitution,  and 
made  distant  journeys  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  geography  of  the  countries  that  he  had  to  de- 
scribe in  his  work.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  a 
strong  judgment  and  a striking  love  of  truth,  aud, 
from  having  himself  taken  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tical life,  he  was  able  to  judge  of  the  motives  and 
actions  of  the  great  acton  in  history  in  a way  that 
no  mere  scholar  or  rhetorician  could  possibly  do. 
But  the  characteristic  feature  of  his  work,  and  the 
one  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  histories 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  is  it* 
didactic  nature.  He  did  not,  like  other  historians, 
write  to  afford  amusement  to  his  readers  ; his  ob- 
ject was  to  teach  by  the  past  a knowledge  of  the 
future,  and  to  deduce  from  previous  events  lessons 
of  practical  wisdom.  Hence  he  calls  his  work 
a Pragmakda  (vpaypartla),  and  not  a History 
(Lrropla).  The  value  of  history  consisted,  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  instruction  that  might  be  obtained 
from  it.  Thus  the  narrative  of  events  became  in 
his  view  of  secondary  importance ; they  formed 
only  the  text  of  the  political  and  moral  discourses 
which  it  wras  the  province  of  the  historian  to  de- 
liver. Excellent,  however,  as  these  discourses  are, 
they  materially  detract  from  the  merits  of  the  his- 
tory as  a work  of  art ; their  frequent  occurrence 
interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  narrative,  and  de- 
stroys, to  a great  extent,  the  interest  of  the  reader 
in  the  scenes  which  are  described.  Moreover  he 
frequently  inserts  long  episodes,  which  have  little 
connection  with  the  main  subject  of  his  work,  be- 
cause they  have  a didactic  tendency.  Thus  we 
find  that  one  whole  book  (the  6th ) was  devoted  to 
a history  of  the  Roman  constitution ; and  the  34  th 
book  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  a treatise  on 
geography.  The  style  of  Polybius  bears  the  im- 
press of  his  mind  ; and,  as  instruction  and  not 
amusement  was  the  great  object  for  which  he  wrote, 
he  did  not  seek  to  please  his  readers  by  the  choice 
of  his  phrases  or  the  composition  of  his  sentences. 
Hence  the  later  Greek  critics  were  severe  in  their 
condemnation  of  his  style.  The  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  Polybius  has  perished  We  possess 
the  first  5 books  entire,  but  of  the  rest  we  have 
only  fragments  and  extracts,  some  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  of  considerable  length,  such  as  the  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  army,  which  belonged  to  the 
6th  book.  There  have  been  discovered  at  different 
times  4 distinct  collections  of  extracts  from  the  lost 
books-  The  first  collection,  discovered  soon  after 
the  revival  of  learning  in  a MS.  brought  from  Corfu, 
contained  the  greater  part  of  the  6th  book,  and 
portions  of  the  following  11.  In  1582  Ursinus 
published  at  Antwerp  a 2nd  collection  of  Extracts, 
entitled  Excerpia  dc  fsguiiotiibus,  which  were  made 
in  the  10th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  1634, 
Valesius  published  a 3rd  collection  of  extracts  from 
Polybius,  also  taken  from  the  Excerpta  of  Con- 
ttantinus,  entitled  Excerpta  dc  Virtmtibus  ct  Vitiis. 
The  4th  collection  of  extracts  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1827  by  Angelo  Mai,  who  discovered  in  the 
Vatican  library  at  Rome  the  section  of  the  Excerpta 
of  C'oustantinus  Porphyrogenitua,  entitled  Excerpta 
de  Ssntentiu.  The  best  edition  of  Polybius  with  a 
commentary  is  by  Schweighaouser,  Lips.  1789 — 
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! 1795,  8 vols.  8vo.  The  best  edition  of  the  text 
alone  is  by  Rekker  { Berol.  1844,  2 vols.  8vo.), 
who  has  added  the  Vatican  fragments.  Livy  did 
not  use  Polybius  till  he  came  to  the  2nd  Punic 
war,  but  from  that  time  he  followed  him  very 
closely.  Cicero  likewise  chiefly  followed  Polybius 
in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Roman 
constitution  in  his  De  Republica.  The  history 
of  Polybius  was  continued  by  Posidonius  and 
Strabo.  [Posidonius  ; Strabo.]  Besides  the 
great  historical  work  of  which  we  have  keen  speak- 
ing, Polybius  wrote,  2.  The  Life  of  PkUojtocmen 
in  3 books.  3.  A treatise  on  Tactics.  4.  A His- 
tory of  the  Numantinc  War.  — 2.  A freed  mail  of 
the  emperor  Augustus,  read  in  the  senate  the  will 
of  the  emperor  after  his  decease.  — 3.  A favourite 
freedm&n  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  He  was  the 
companion  of  the  studies  of  Claudius  ; and  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Seneca  addressed  to  him  a 
Cvusolatiuy  in  which  he  bestows  the  highest  praises 
upon  his  literary  attainments.  Polybius  was  put 
to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Messaiina,  al- 
though he  had  been  one  of  her  paramours. 

Polybotee  (noAu§«T7f»),  one  of  the  giants  who 
fought  against  the  gods,  was  pursued  by  Poseidon 
across  the  sea  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cos.  There 
Poseidon  tore  away  a part  of  the  island,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Nisyrion,  and  throwing  it 
upon  the  giant  buried  him  under  it. 

PoljfbfitttS  (IToAotfoTos ; Bulawadin,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Great  Phngia,  E.  of  Synnada. 

P81ybna(ndAu€oj).  L King  of  Corinth,  by  whom 
Oedipus  was  brought  up.  [Oedipus.]  He  was  the 
husband  of  Pcriboea  or  Meropc.  Pausania*  makes 
him  king  of  Sicyon,  and  describes  him  as  a son  of 
Hermes  and  Chthonophyle,  and  as  the  father  of 
Lysianassa,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Talaus, 
king  of  the  Argives.  — 2.  A Greek  physician,  was 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Hippocrates,  who  was  also  his 
son-in-law,  and  lived  in  the  island  of  Cos,  in  the 
4th  century  a.  c.  With  his  brothers-in-law,  Thes- 
salus  and  Dm  con,  Poly  bus  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  ancient  medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici.  He 
was  sent  abroad  by  Hippocrates,  with  his  fellow- 
pupils,  during  the  time  of  the  plague,  to  assist  dif- 
ferent cities  with  his  medical  skill,  and  he  after- 
wards remained  in  his  native  country.  He  has  been 
supposed,  both  by  ancient  aud  modern  critics,  to 
be  tho  author  of  several  treatises  in  the  Hippocratic 
collection. 

Polycarpus  (rioAt'icapirot),  one  of  the  apos- 
tolical fathers,  was  a native  of  Smyrna.  The 
date  of  his  birth  and  of  his  martyrdom  are  uncer- 
tain. He  is  said  to  have  bceu  a disciple  of  the 
apostle  John,  and  to  have  been  consecrated  by  this 
apostle  bishop  of  the  church  at  Smyrna.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  angel  of  the 
church  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Jesus  Christ  directed 
the  letter  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii.  8 — 11);  and  it  is 
certain  that  ho  was  bishop  of  Smyrna  at  the  time 
when  Ignatius  of  Antioch  passed  through  that 
city  on  his  way  to  suffer  death  at  Rome,  some  time 
between  1 07  and  116.  Ignatius  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  much  this  intercourse  with  Poly  carp, 
whom  he  had  known  in  former  days,  when  they 
were  both  hearers  of  the  apostle  John.  The  mar- 
tyrdom of  Polycarp  occurred  in  the  persecution 
under  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucias 
Verus.  As  he  was  led  to  death  the  proconsul 
offered  him  his  life,  if  he  would  revile  Christ. 
“ Eighty  and  six  years  have  I served  him,”  was 
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the  reply,  w and  he  never  did  me  wrong : how  then 
can  I revile  my  King  and  my  Saviour  ?"  We 
have  remaining  only  one  short  piece  of  Polycarp, 
his  Letter  to  tJte  Philippian*,  which  is  published 
along  with  Ignatius  and  the  other  apostolical 
writers.  (.Ignatius.  ] 

Polycles  (IIoAwcAtjj),  the  name  of  2 artists. 
The  elder  Polycles  was  probably  an  Athenian,  and 
flourished  about  a.  c.  370.  He  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  artists  of  the  later  Athenian  school, 
who  ob mined  great  celebrity  by  the  sensual  charms 
exhibited  in  their  works.  One  of  his  chief  works 
was  a celebrated  statue  of  an  Hermaphrodite. 
The  younger  Polycles  is  placed  by  Pliny  iu  155, 
and  is  said  to  have  made  a statue  of  Juno,  which 
was  placed  in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Home, 
when  that  portico  was  erected  by  Metellus  Mace- 
donian. But  since  most  of  the  works  of  art,  with 
which  Metell.is  decorated  his  portico,  were  not  the 
original  productions  of  living  artists,  but  the  works 
of  former  masters,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
Polycles  may  be  no  other  than  the  Athenian  artist 
already  mentioned. 

Polycletus  (floAvKAcirot).  I.  The  Elder,  of 
Argos,  probably  by  citizenship,  and  of  Sicyou, 
probably  by  birth,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
statuaries  of  the  ancient  world  ; he  was  also  a 
sculptor,  an  architect,  and  an  artist  in  toreutic. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  the  great  Argive  statuary' 
Ageladas,  under  whom  he  had  Phidias  and  My- 
ron for  his  fellow-disciples.  He  was  somewhat 
younger  than  Phidias,  and  about  the  same  age  as 
Myron.  He  flourished  about  u.  c.  452 — 412. 
Of  his  persooal  history  we  know  nothing  further. 
As  an  Artist,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  schools 
of  Argos  and  Sicyon,  and  approached  more  nearly 
than  any  other  to  an  equality  with  Phidias,  the 
great  head  of  the  Athenian  school.  The  essential 
difference  between  these  artists  was  that  Phidias 
was  unsurpassed  in  making  the  images  of  the  gods, 
Polycletus  in  those  of  men.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Polycletus  was  his  Doryjikortu 
or  Spear -bearer,  a youthful  figure,  but  with  the 
full  proportions  of  a man.  This  was  the  statue 
which  became  known  by  the  name  of  datum,  be- 
cause in  it  the  artist  had  embodied  a perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  ideal  of  the  human  figure.  Another 
of  his  great  works  was  his  ivory  and  gold  statue 
of  Hera  in  her  temple  between  Argos  and  Mycenae. 
This  work  was  executed  by  the  artist  in  his  old 
age,  and  was  doubtless  intended  by  him  to  rival 
Phidias's  chryselephantine  statues  of  Athena  and 
of  Zeus,  though  it  was  surpassed  by  them  in  costli- 
ness and  size.  The  goddess  was  seated  on  a throne, 
her  head  crowned  with  a garland,  on  which  were 
worked  the  Graces  and  the  Hours,  the  one  hand 
holding  the  symbolical  pomegranate,  and  the  other 
a sceptre,  surmounted  by  a cuckoo,  a bird  sacred 
to  Hera,  on  account  of  her  having  been  once 
changed  into  that  form  by  Zeus.  This  statue  re- 
mained always  the  ideal  model  of  Hera.  In  the 
department  of  toreutic,  the  fame  of  Polycletus  no 
doubt  rested  chiefly  on  the  golden  ornaments  of 
his  statue  of  Hera ; but  be  also  made  small  bronzes 
(mg ilia),  and  drinking- vessels  (pkialae).  As  an 
architect  Polycletus  obtained  great  celebrity  by 
the  theatre,  and  the  circular  building  ( tholes ), 
which  he  built  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Aescula- 
pius at  Kpidaurus.  — 2.  The  Younger,  also  a sta- 
tuary of  Argos  of  whom  very  little  is  known,  be- 
cause his  tame  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  more 
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celebrated  namesake,  and,  in  part,  contemporary. 
The  younger  Polycletus  may  be  placed  about  400. 
— 3.  Of  Larissa,  a Greek  historian,  and  one  of  the 
numerous  writers  of  the  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great.— 4.  A favourite  frecdinan  of  Nero,  who 
sent  him  into  Britain  to  inspect  the  stale  of  the 
island. 

Polycrates  (noXvicpdriis).  L Of  Samos,  one 
of  the  most  fortunate,  ambitious,  and  treacherous 
of  the  Greek  tyrants.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
brothers  Pantagnotus  and  Syloion,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  island  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
rcigu  of  Cyrus.  At  first  he  shared  the  supreme 
power  with  his  brothers  ; but  he  shortly  afterwards 
put  Pantagnotus  to  death,  and  banished  Syloton. 
Having  thus  become  sole  despot,  he  raised  a pow- 
erful fleet,  and  extended  his  sway  over  several  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  and  even  conquered  some 
towns  on  the  mainland.  He  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  however,  finally 
renounced  it  through  alarm  at  the  amazing  good 
fortune  of  Poly  crates,  which  never  met  with 
any  check  or  disaster,  and  which  therefore  was 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  incur  the  envy  of  the  gods. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who 
has  narrated  the  story  of  the  rupture  between 
Amasis  and  Polycrates  in  hit  most  dramatic  man- 
ner. In  a letter  which  Amasis  wrote  to  Poly- 
crates,  the  Egyptian  monarch  advised  him  to  throw 
away  one  of  his  most  valuable  possessions,  in  order 
that  he  might  thus  inflict  some  injury  upon  him- 
sel£  In  accordance  with  this  advice  Polycrates 
threw  into  the  sea  a seal-ring  of  extraordinary 
beauty  ; but  in  a few  days  it  was  found  in  the 
belly  of  a fish,  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  a fisherman.  In  the  reign  of  Cambysea,  the 
Spartans  and  Corinthians  sent  a powerful  force  to 
Samos,  in  order  to  depose  the  tyrant ; but  their 
expedition  failed,  and  after  besieging  the  city  40 
days,  they  left  the  island.  The  power  of  Poly- 
crates now  became  greater  than  ever.  The  great 
works  which  Herodotus  saw  at  Samos  w'ere  pro- 
bably executed  by  him.  lie  lived  iu  great  pomp 
aud  luxury,  and,  like  others  of  the  Greek  tyrants, 
was  a patron  of  literature  and  the  arts.  The  most 
eminent  artists  and  poets  found  a ready  welcome 
at  his  court ; and  his  friendship  for  Anacreon  is 
particularly  celebrated.  But  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  prosperity  he  fell  by  the  most  ignominious  fate. 
Oroetes,  the  satrap  of  Sardis,  had  formed  a deadly 
hatred  against  Polycrates.  By  false  pretences,  the 
satrap  contrived  to  allure  him  to  the  mainland, 
where  he  was  arrested  soon  after  his  arrival,  and 
crucified,  52*2. —2.  An  Athenian  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  some  repute,  a contemporary  of  Socrates 
and  Isocrates,  taught  first  at  Athens  and  afterwards 
at  Cyprus.  He  was  the  teacher  of  Zoilus.  He 
wrote,  1.  An  accusation  of  Socrates,  which  was  a 
declamation  on  the  subject  composed  some  years 
after  the  death  of  the  philosopher.  2.  A defence 
of  Busiris.  The  oratiou  of  Isocrates,  entitled  lia- 
nris , is  addressed  to  Polycrates,  and  points  out  the 
faults  which  the  latter  had  committed  in  his  oration 
on  this  subject.  3.  An  obscene  poem,  which  he 
published  under  the  name  of  the  poetess  Philaenit, 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  her  reputation. 

Poljrdimas  (IIoAoSduas).  L Sou  of  Panthous 
and  Phrootis,  was  a Trojan  hero,  a friend  of 
Hector,  and  brother  of  Euphorbus.  — 2.  Of  Sco- 
i tuasa  in  Thessaly,  son  of  Nicias,  conquered  in  the 
i Pancratium  at  the  Olympic  games,  iu  01  93,  B.  C- 
Q Q 4 
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403.  His  size  was  immense,  and  the  most  mar- 
vellous stories  ore  related  of  his  strength,  how  he 
killed  without  arms  a huge  and  fierce  lion  on  Mt. 
Olympus,  how  he  stopped  a chariot  at  full  gallop, 
Ac.  His  reputation  led  the  Persian  king,  Darius 
Ochus,  to  invite  him  to  his  court,  where  he  per- 
formed similar  feats.  — * 3.  Of  Pharsalus  in  Thes- 
saly, was  entrusted  by  his  fellow-citizens  about 
»».  c.  375,  with  the  supreme  government  of  their 
native  town.  He  afterwards  entered  into  a treaty 
with  Jason  of  Pherae.  On  the  murder  of  J&sou  in 
370,  his  brother  Polyphron  put  to  death  Poly  damns. 

Polydectes  (noAi/jeVnjr).  L King  of  the  island 
of  Seriphos,  was  son  of  Magnes,  and  brother  of 
Dictys.  He  received  kindly  Danae  and  Perseus, 
when  the  chest,  in  which  they  had  been  exposed 
by  Acrisius,  floated  to  the  island  of  Seriphos.  His 
story  is  related  under  Pbrsbus.  — 2.  King  of 
Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Eunomus,  the  brother 
of  Lvcurgus  the  lawgiver,  and  the  father  of  Chari- 
latis,  who  succeeded  him.  Herodotus,  contrary  to 
the  other  authorities,  makes  Polydectes  the  father 
of  Eunomus. 

PolydeucSs  (noAuJee/njr),  one  of  the  Dioscuri, 
and  the  twin-brother  of  Castor,  called  by  the  Ro- 
mans Pollux.  [Dioscuri.] 

Polydorus  (IJo\u8afpos).  L King  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  husband  of  Nycteis, 
and  father  of  Labdacus.— 2.  The  youngest  among 
the  sons  of  Priam  and  Laotoe,  was  slain  by  Achilles. 
This  is  the  Homeric  account  ; but  later  traditions 
make  him  a son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  give  a 
different  account  of  his  death.  One  tradition  re- 
lates, that  when  Ilium  was  on  the  point  of  hilling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  Priam  entrusted  Po- 
lydoms  and  a large  sum  of  money  to  Polyraestor 
or  Polymnestor,  king  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 
After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  Polymestor  killed 
Polydorus  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession  of 
his  treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  sea.  His 
body  was  afterwards  washed  upon  the  coast,  where 
it  was  found  and  recognised  by  his  mother  Hecuba, 
who,  together  with  other  Trojan  captives,  took 
vengeance  upon  Polymestor  by  killing  his  two 
children,  and  putting  out  his  eyes.  Another  tra- 
dition stated  that  Polydorus  was  entrusted  to  his 
sister  Iliona,  who  was  married  to  Polymestor.  She 
brought  him  up  as  her  own  son,  while  she  made 
every  one  else  believe  that  her  own  son  Deiphilus 
or  De’ipylus  was  Polydorus.  The  Greeks,  anxious 
to  destroy  the  race  of  Priam,  promised  to  Polymes- 
tor Electra  for  his  wife,  and  a large  amount  of  gold, 
if  he  would  kill  Polydorus.  Polymestor  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  and  he  accordingly  slew  his  own  son. 
Polydorus,  thereupon,  persuaded  his  sister  Iliona  to 
kill  Polymestor. —3.  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  son  j 
of  Alcamenes  and  the  father  of  Eurycrates,  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  assisted  in  bringing  the  1st  Mes- 
senian  war  to  a conclusion,  ii.  c.  724.  He  was 
murdered  by  Polemarchus,  a Spartan  of  high  fa-  i 
mily  ; but  his  name  was  precious  among  his  people 
on  account  of  his  justice  and  kindness.  Crotona 
and  the  Epizcphyrian  Locri  were  founded  in  his 
reign.  — 4.  Brother  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  obtained 
the  supreme  power  along  with  his  brother  Poly- 
phron, on  the  death  of  Jason  in  b.  c.  370,  but  was 
shortly  afterwards  assassinated  by  the  latter.  — 5. 
A sculptor  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  associates  of 
Agesander,  in  the  execution  of  the  celebrated 
group  of  the  Laocoon.  [Acjksandbr.] 

Pblyeuctna  (IIoAi/svktoi),  an  Athenian  orator 
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of  the  demus  Sphettus,  was  a political  friend  of 
Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  worked  in  resisting 
the  Macedonian  party, 

Polygnotus  (noA6yvurror),  one  of  the  most  ce- 
lebrated Greek  painters,  was  a native  of  the  island 
of  Thasos,  and  was  honoured  with  the  citizenship 
of  Athens,  on  which  account  he  is  sometimes  called 
an  Athenian.  His  father,  Aglaophon,  was  his  in- 
structor in  his  art  ; and  he  had  a brother,  named 
Aristophon,  who  was  also  a painter.  Polygnotus 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cimon  and  his  sister 
Elpinice  ; and  he  probably  came  to  Athens  in  b.c. 
463,  after  the  subjugation  of  Thasos  by  Cimon. 
He  appears  to  have  been  at  that  time  an  artist  of 
some  reputation,  and  he  continued  to  exercise  his 
art  almost  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  (431).  The  period  of  bis  greatest 
artistic  activity  at  Athens  seems  to  have  been  that 
which  elapsed  from  his  removal  to  Athens  (463) 
to  the  death  of  Cimon  (449),  who  employed  him 
in  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  public  buildings 
with  which  he  began  to  adorn  the  city,  such  os  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  the  AnacCum,  and  the  Poecile. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Delphi,  when  he  was  em- 
ployed with  other  artists  in  decorating  the  build- 
ings connected  with  the  temple.  He  appears  to 
have  returned  to  Athens  about  435,  where  he  ex- 
ecuted a aeries  of  paintings  in  the  Propylaea  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  Propylaea  were  commenced  in 
437,  and  completed  in  432.  The  subjects  of  the 
pictures  of  Polygnotus  were  almost  invariably  taken 
from  Homer  and  the  other  poets  of  the  epic  cycle. 
They  appear  to  have  been  mostly  painted  on  panels, 
which  were  afterwards  let  into  the  walls  where 
they  were  to  remain. 

Polyhymnia.  [Polymnia.] 

Polyidus  (noAufSoj).  L Son  of  Coeranus, 
grandson  of  Abas  and  great-grandson  of  Molampus. 
He  was,  like  his  ancestor  Melampus,  a celebrated 
soothsayer  at  Corinth,  and  is  described  as  the  father 
of  Euchenor,  Astycratia,  and  Manto.  When  Alca- 
thous  had  murdered  his  own  son  Callipolisat  Megnra, 
he  was  purified  by  Polyidus,  who  erected  atMegara 
a sanctuary  to  Dionysus,  and  a statue  of  the  god.  — 
2.  A dithynunbic  poet  of  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyramb,  and  also 
skilful  as  a painter,  was  contemporary  with  Philo- 
xenus,  Timotheus,  and  Telestes,  about  b.  c.  400. 

Polymestor  or  Polymnestor.  [Polydorus.] 

Polymnestus,  or  Polymnastas  (noAv^npros), 
the  son  of  Meles  of  Colophon,  was  an  epic,  elegiac, 
and  lyric  poet,  and  a musician.  He  flourished  b.c. 
675-644.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  Dorian 
music,  which  flourished  at  this  time  at  Sparta, 
where  he  carried  on  the  improvements  of  Thaletas. 
The  Attic  comedians  attacked  his  poems  for  their 
erotic  character.  As  an  elegiac  poet,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  predecessor  of  his  fellow-country- 
man, Mimnermus. 

Polymnla  or  Polyhymnia  (IJo\0pyia)t  daugh- 
ter of  Zeus,  and  one  of  the  9 Muses.  She  pre- 
sided over  lyric  poetry,  and  was  believed  to  have 
invented  the  lyre.  In  works  of  art  she  was  usually 
represented  in  a pensive  attitude.  [Musak.] 

Poiynices  (noAu«’«fin)s),  son  of  Oedipus  and 
Jocosta,  and  brother  of  Etcocles  and  Antigone. 
His  story  is  given  under  Etboclbs  and  Adrastus. 

Polyphemus  (IIoAwpiBios).  1.  Son  of  Po- 
seidon, and  the  nymph  Thoosa,  was  one  of  the  Cy- 
clopes in  Sicily.  [Cyclopes.]  He  is  represented 
as  a gigantic  monster,  having  only  one  eye  in  the 
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centre  of  his  forehead,  caring  nought  for  the  gods, 
and  devouring  human  Hesh.  He  dwelt  in  a cave 
near  Mt.  Aetna,  and  fed  his  flocks  upon  the  moun- 
tain. He  fell  in  lovo  with  the  nymph  Galatea,  but 
os  she  rejected  him  for  Acia,  he  destroyed  the  latter 
by  crushing  him  under  a huge  rock.  When 
Ulysses  was  driven  upon  Sicily,  Polyphemus  de- 
voured some  of  his  companions  ; and  Ulysses 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  he  not  put 
out  the  eye  of  the  monster,  while  he  was  asleep. 
[Ulysses.]  — 2.  Son  of  Hiatus  or  Poseidon  and 
Hippea,  was  one  of  the  Lapithae  at  Larissa  in 
Thessaly.  He  was  married  to  Laonome,  a sister 
of  Hercules.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
but  being  left  behind  by  them  in  Mysia,  he  founded 
Cios,  and  fell  against  the  Chalybes. 

PSlyphron  (rioAi/<ppw>'),  brother  of  Jason  of 
Pherae,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  with  his 
brother  Polydorus  on  the  death  of  Jason  in  B.  c. 
370.  Shortly  afterwards  he  murdered  Polydorus. 
He  exercised  his  power  with  great  cruelty,  and  was 
murdered  in  his  turn,  369,  by  his  nephew  Alex- 
ander, who  proved  a still  greater  tyrant. 

PSlypoetes  (noA.tnrotT7jj),  son  of  Pirithous  and 
Hippodamia,  was  one  of  the  Lapithae,  and  joined 
the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Polyrrhenia  or  -lum  (rioAo^ijWa : 
s'lot),  a town  in  Crete,  whose  territory  embraced 
the  whole  western  corner  of  the  island.  It  pos- 
sessed a sanctuary  of  Dictynna,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  colonised  by  Achaeans  and  Lacedaemonians. 

Polysperchon  (noAy<nr«pxa'*')i  a Macedonian, 
and  a distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
In  b.  c.  3*23  he  was  appointed  by  Alexander  2nd 
in  command  of  the  army  of  invalids  and  veterans, 
which  Craterus  hod  to  conduct  home  to  Macedonia. 
He  afterwards  served  under  Antipatcr  in  Europe, 
and  so  great  was  the  confidence  which  the  latter 
reposed  in  him,  that  Antipater  on  his  death-bed 
(319)  appointed  Polysperchon  to  succeed  him  as 
regent  and  guardian  of  the  king,  while  he  assigned 
to  his  own  son  Cassonder  the  subordinate  station  of 
Chiliarch.  Polysperchon  soon  became  involved  in 
war  with  Cassander,  who  was  dissatisfied  with  this 
CTangement.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  war  that 
Polysperchon  basely  surrendered  Phocion  to  the 
Athenians,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  adherence 
of  Athens.  Although  Polysperchon  was  supported 
by  Olympias,  and  possessed  great  influence  with 
the  Macedonian  soldiers,  he  proved  no  match  for 
Cassander,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  pos- 
session of  Macedonia  about  316.  For  the  next 
few*  years  Polysperchon  is  rarely  mentioned,  but  in 
310,  he  again  assumed  an  important  part  by  re- 
viving the  long-forgotten  pretensious  of  Hercules, 
the  sun  of  Alexander  and  Barsine  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Cassander  marched  against  him,  but 
distrusting  the  fidelity  of  his  owrn  troops,  he  en- 
tered into  secret  negotiations  with  Polysperchon, 
and  persuaded  the  latter,  by  promises  and  flatteries, 
to  murder  Hercules.  From  this  time  he  appears 
to  have  served  under  Cassander  ; but  the  period  of 
his  death  is  not  mentioned. 

Polytimetus  (noAurfyiip-of : Sopd  or  Kohik  in 
Bokhara),*  considerable  river  of  Sogdiana,  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  vanished  underground  near 
Maracanda  ( Samarkand ),  or,  as  Arriau  says,  was 
lost  in  the  sands  of  the  steppes. 

PdlyxSna  (IIoAu(«V*j),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  beloved  by  Achilles.  When  the 
Greelu,  on  their  voyage  home,  were  still  lingering 
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on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the  shade  of  Achilles  ap- 
peared to  them,  demanding  that  Polyxena  should 
be  sacrificed  to  him.  Neoptolemus  accordingly  sa- 
crificed her  on  the  tomb  of  his  father.  It  was  re- 
lated that  Achilles  bad  promised  Priam  to  bring 
about  a peace  with  the  Greeks,  if  the  king  would 
give  him  his  daughter  Polyxena  in  marriage  ; and 
that  when  Achilles  had  gone  to  the  temple  of  the 
Thymbraean  Apollo,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating 
the  marriage,  he  was  treacherously  killed  by  Paris. 
Another  tradition  stated  that  Achilles  and  Po- 
lyxena fell  in  love  with  each  other  when  Hector's 
body  was  delivered  up  to  Priam  ; and  tiiat  Po- 
lyxena fled  to  the  Greeks  after  the  death  of 
Achilles,  and  killed  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her 
beloved  with  a sword. 

Polyxo  (IIoAp£w).  1.  The  nurse  of  queen 
Hypsipyle  in  Lemnos,  was  celebrated  as  a pro- 
phetess. — 2.  An  Argive  woman,  married  to  Tlepo- 
lemus,  son  of  Hercules,  followed  her  husband  to 
Rhodes,  where,  according  to  some  traditions,  she 
is  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  celebrated  Helen. 
[Helena.] 

Polyzelus  (rioAofqAot).  1.  Brother  of  Hieron, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  [Huron.]— -2.  Of  Rhodes, 
an  historian,  of  uncertain  date,  wrote  a history  of 
his  native  country.  — 3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet, 
belonging  to  the  last  period  of  the  Old  Comedy  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle. 

Pomdna,  the  Roman  divinity  of  the  fruit  of 
trees,  hence  called  Pomorum  Patrona.  Her  name 
is  evidently  derived  from  Pomum.  She  is  repre- 
sented by  the  poets  ns  beloved  by  several  of  the 
rustic  divinities,  such  as  Silvanus,  Picu.%  Vcrtura- 
nus,  and  others.  Her  worship  must  originally  have 
been  of  considerable  importance,  since  a special 
priest,  under  the  name  of  Jtamen  Pomonalit , was 
appointed  to  attend  to  her  service. 

Pomp$ia.  1.  Daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
son  of  the  consul  of  b.  c.  88,  and  of  Cornelia,  the 
daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  She  married  C. 
Caesar,  subsequently  the  dictator,  in  67,  but  was 
divorced  by  him  in  61,  because  she  was  suspected 
of  intriguing  with  Clodius,  who  stealthily  intro- 
duced himself  into  her  husband's  house  while  she 
was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  — 
2.  Sister  of  Cn.  Pompey,  the  triumvir,  married  C. 
Memmius,  who  was  killed  in  the  war  against  Ser- 
toriua,  in  75.-3.  Daughter  of  the  triumvir  by  his 
third  wife  Mucia.  She  married  Faustus  Sulla,  the 
son  of  the  dictator,  who  perished  in  the  African 
war,  46.  She  afterwards  married  L.  Cornelius 
Cinna,  and  her  son  by  this  marriage,  Cn.  Cinna 
Magnus,  entered  into  a conspiracy  against  Au- 
gustus. As  her  brother  Sextus  survived  her,  she 
must  have  died  before  35.-4.  Daughter  of  Sex. 
Pompey,  the  son  of  the  triumvir  and  of  Scribonia. 
At  the  peace  of  Misenum  in  39  she  was  betrothed 
to  M.  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Octavi&n,  but  was  never  married  to  him.  She 
accompanied  her  father  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  36.— 
5.  Paulina.  [Paulina.] 

Pompeiinus,  Tib.  Claudius,  son  of  a Roman 
knight  originally  from  Antioch,  rose  to  the  highest 
dignities  under  M.  Aurelius.  This  emperor  gave 
him  his  daughter  Lucilla  in  marriage.  He  lived  to 
the  reign  of  Several. 

Pompeii  ( U()fxin]loiy  rio^vaia,  Uo/xirrjia  : Pom- 
peianus),  a city  of  Campania,  was  situated  on  the 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarnus,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  j but  in  consequence  of.  the 
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physical  changes  which  the  surrounding  country  ; 
has  nndergone.  the  rains  of  Pompeii  are  found  at 
present  about  2 mile*  from  the  sea.  Pompeii  was 
first  in  the  hands  of  the  Oscans,  afterwards  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  and  finally  became  a Roman  munici- 
pimn.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  a.  d.  63,  but  was  overwhelmed  in  79,  along  with 
Herculaneum  and  Stabiae,  by  the  great  eruption  of 
Mt.  Vesuvius.  The  lava  did  not  reach  Pompeii, 
but  the  town  was  covered  with  successive  layers  of 
ashes  and  other  volcanic  matter,  on  which  a soil 
was  gradually  formed.  Thus  a great  part  of  the 
city  has  been  preserved  with  its  market-places, 
theatres,  baths,  temples,  and  private  houses  ; and 
the  excavation  of  it  in  modem  times  has  thrown 
great  light  upon  many  points  of  antiquity,  such  as 
the  construction  of  Roman  houses,  and  in  general 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  private  life  of  the 
ancients.  The  first  traces  of  the  ancient  city  were 
discovered  in  1689,  rising  above  the  ground  ; but 
it  was  not  till  1721  that  the  excavations  were 
commenced.  These  have  been  continued  with 
various  interruptions  down  to  the  present  day ; and 
now  about  half  the  city  is  exposed  to  view.  It 
was  surrounded  by  walls,  which  were  about  2 
miles  in  circumference,  surmounted  at  intervals  by 
towers,  and  containing  6 gates. 

Pompelopfilis  (noumjloinrokii),  the  name  of 
several  cities  founded  or  enlarged  by  Pompey. 

1.  (Toth  Kopri),  an  inland  city  of  Cappadocia, 
S.W.  of  Sinope,  on  the  river  Amnia*  (Gok  Irmak), 
a W.  tributary  of  the  Halys.  — 2.  [Pompklon.] 
— 3.  [Solo it.] 

Pompeius.  1 Q.  Pompeius,  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a flute-player,  was  the  first  of  the  family, 
who  rose  to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  was  consul 
in  141,  when  he  carried  on  war  against  the  Nu- 
mantines  in  Spain.  Having  been  defeated  by  the 
enemy  in  several  engagements,  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  them  ; but  on  the  arrival  of  his  succes- 
sor in  the  command,  he  disowned  the  treaty,  which 
was  declared  invalid  by  the  senate.  He  was  censor 
in  131  with  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus.— 2.  Q.  Pom- 
peius Bufus,  i ither  son  or  grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  a zealous  supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  lie  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  100  ; praetor, 
91  ; and  consul,  88,  with  L.  Sulla.  When  Sulla 
set  out  for  the  East  to  conduct  the  war  against 
Mitbridates,  he  left  Italy  in  charge  of  Pompeius 
Rufus,  and  assigned  to  him  the  arm}’  of  Cn.  Pom- 
peius Strabo,  who  was  still  engaged  in  carrying  on 
war  against  the  Marsl  Strabo,  however,  who  was 
unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  command,  caused 
Pompeius  Rufus  to  be  murdered  by  the  soldiers. 
Cicero  mentions  Pompeius  Rufus  among  the  ora- 
tors whom  he  had  heard  in  his  youth.  — 3.  Q. 
Pompeius  Bufus,  son  of  No.  2,  married  Sulla’s 
daughter,  and  was  murdered  by  the  party  of  Sul- 
picius  and  Marius  in  the  forum,  during  the  consul- 
ship of  his  father,  88.-4.  Q.  Pompeius  Bufus, 
son  of  No.  3 and  grandson  of  the  dictator  Sulla, 
was  tribune  of  the  p!eb«  52,  when  he  distinguished 
himself  as  the  great  parti zan  of  the  triumvir  Pom- 
pey, and  assisted  the  latter  in  obtaining  the  Bole 
consulship.  Rufus  however  on  the  expiration  of 
bis  office  was  accused  of  Vis,  was  condemned, 
and  went  into  exile  at  Bauli  in  Campania.  — A.  Q . 
Pompeius  Bufus,  praetor  G3,  was  sent  to  Capua 
to  watch  over  Campania  and  Apulia  during  Cati- 
line’s conspiracy.  In  61  be  obtained  the  province 
of  Africa,  with  the  title  of  proconsul.  — 6.  Sex. 
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Pompeius,  married  Ludlia,  a sister  of  the  poet  C. 
Lucilius.  — 7.  Sex.  Pompeius,  elder  son  of  No.  6, 
never  obtained  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  state, 
but  acquired  great  reputation  as  a man  of  learning, 
and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for  his  accurate  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence,  geometry,  and  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phy.—8.  Sex.  Pompeius,  a descendant  of  No.  7, 
consul  a.  D.  14,  with  Sex.  Appuleius,  in  which  year 
the  emperor  Augustus  died.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a patron  of  literature.  Ovid  addressed  him 
several  letters  during  his  exile  ; and  it  was  proba- 
bly this  same  8ex.  Pompeius,  whom  the  writer 
Valerius  Maximus  accompanied  to  Asia,  and  of 
whom  he  speaks  as  his  Alexander.  — 9.  Cn.  Pom- 
peius 8trabo,  younger  son  of  No.  6,  and  father  of 
the  triumvir.  He  was  quaestor  in  Sardinia  103, 
praetor  94,  and  propraetor  in  Sicily  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  consul  89,  when  he  carried  on  war 
with  success  against  the  allies,  subduing  the  greater 
number  of  the  Italian  people  who  were  still  in 
arms.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  brought 
forward  the  law  (lex  Pompeia),  which  gave  to  all 
the  towns  of  the  Transpadani  the  Jus  I^atii  or 
Latinitas.  He  continued  in  the  S.  of  Italy  as 
prAconsul  m the  following  year  (88),  and  when 
Pompeius  Rufus  [No.  2.]  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  command  of  the  army,  Strabo 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated  by  the  troops.  Next 
year  (87)  the  Marian  party  obtained  the  upper 
hand.  Strabo  was  summoned  by  the  aristocratical 
party  to  their  assistance ; and  though  not  active 
in  their  cause,  he  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city, 
and  fought  a battle  near  the  Colline  Gate  with 
Cinna  and  Sertorius.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  waa 
killed  by  lightning.  His  avarice  and  cruelty  had 
made  him  hated  by  the  soldiers  to  such  a degree, 
that  they  tore  his  corpse  from  the  bier  and  dragged 
it  through  the  streets.  Cicero  describes  him 
(Brut.  47)  uas  worthy  of  hatred  on  account  of 
his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  perfidy.”  He  possessed 
some  reputation  as  an  orator,  and  still  more  as  a 
general.  He  left  behind  him  n considerable  pro- 
perty, especially  in  Picenom.  —10.  Cn.  Pompeius 
Magnus,  the  Triumvir,  son  of  No.  9,  was  born 
on  the  30th  of  September,  b.  c.  106,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Atilius  Seiran  ns  and  Servilius  Caepio,  and 
was  consequently  a few  months  younger  than 
Cicero,  who  was  bom  on  the  3d  of  January  in 
this  year,  and  6 years  older  than  Caesar.  He 
fought  under  his  father  in  89  against  the  Italians, 
when  he  waa  only  1 7 years  of  age,  and  continued 
with  him  till  his  death  two  years  afterwards.  For 
the  next  few  years  the  Marian  party  bad  pos- 
session of  Italy ; and  accordingly  Pompey,  who 
adhered  to  the  aristocratical  party,  was  obliged  to 
keep  in  the  back  ground.  But  when  it  became 
known  in  84,  that  Sulla  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning from  Greece  to  Italy,  Pompey  hastened 
into  Piccnum,  where  he  raised  an  army  of  3 le- 
gions. Although  only  23  years  of  age,  Pompey 
displayed  great  military  abilities  in  opposing  the 
Marian  generals  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  ; 
and  when  he  succeeded  in  joining  Sulla  in  the 
course  of  the  year  (83),  he  was  saluted  by  the 
latter  with  the  title  of  Imperator.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  war  in  Italy  Pompey  distiiv- 
guished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
Sulla’s  generals  ; and  when  the  war  in  Italy  was 
brought  to  a close,  Sulla  sent  Pompey  against  the 
Marian  party  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  Pompey  first 
proceeded  to  Sicily,  of  which  he  easily  made  him- 
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self  master  (82) : here  he  pat  Carbo  to  death.  In 
81  Pompey  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he  de- 
feated Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and  the  Numi- 
dian  king  Hiarbas,  after  a hard  fought  battle.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  re- 
ceived with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  and  was 
greeted  by  Sulla  with  the  surname  of  Magncs,  a 
name  which  he  bore  ever  afterwards,  and  handed 
down  to  his  children.  Pompey,  however,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  this  distinction,  sued  for  a triumph, 
which  Sulla  at  first  refused  ; but  at  length  over- 
come by  Pompey's  importunity,  he  allowed  him  to 
have  his  own  way.  Accordingly  Pompey,  who  ! 
had  not  yet  held  any  public  office,  and  was  still  a 
simple  eques,  entered  Rome  in  triumph  in  Sep- 
tember 81,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  25th 
year.  Pompey  continued  faithful  to  the  aristo- 
cracy after  Sulla’s  death  (78),  and  supported  the 
consul  Catulus  in  resisting  the  attempts  of  his  col- 
league Lepidus  to  repeal  the  laws  of  Sulla ; and  when 
Lepidus  had  recourse  to  arms  in  the  following  year 
(77),  Pompey  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against 
him,  and  succeeded  in  driviiq;  him  out  of  Italy.  - — j 
The  aristocracy,  however,  now  began  to  fear  the 
young  and  successful  general  ; but  since  Sertorius 
in  Spain  had  for  the  last  three  years  successfully 
opposed  Metellus  Pius,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Sulla's 
generals,  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  send  the 
latter  some  effectual  assistance,  the  senate,  with 
considerable  reluctance,  determined  to  send  Pompey 
to  Spain,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  with 
equal  powers  to  Metellus.  Pompey  remained  in 
Spain  between  5 and  6 years  (76 — 71);  but 
neither  be  nor  Metellus  was  able  to  gain  any  de- 
cisive advantage  over  Sertorius.  But  when  Ser- 
torius  was  treacherously  murdered  by  his  own  of- 
ficer Perperna,  in  8*2,  the  war  was  speedily  brought 
to  a dose.  Perperna  was  easily  defeated  by 
Pompey  in  the  first  battle,  and  the  whole  of  Spain 
was  subdued  by  the  early  part  of  the  following 
year  (71).  Pompey  then  returned  to  Italy  at  the 
head  of  his  army.  In  his  march  towards  Rome  he 
fell  in  with  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Spartacus, 
which  M.  Craasus  had  previously  defeated.  Pom- 
pey cut  to  pieces  these  fugitives,  and  therefore 
claimed  for  himself,  in  addition  to  all  his  other 
exploits,  the  glory  of  finishing  the  Servile  war. 
Pompey  was  now  a candidate  for  the  consulship  ; 
and  although  he  was  ineligible  by  law,  inasmuch 
as  be  was  absent  from  Rome,  had  not  yet  reached 
the  legal  age,  and  had  not  held  any  of  the  lower 
offices  of  the  state,  still  his  election  was  certain. 
His  military  glory  hod  charmed  the  people ; and 
as  it  was  known  that  the  aristocracy  looked  upon 
Pompey  with  jealousy,  they  ceased  to  regard  him 
ns  belonging  to  this  party,  and  hoped  to  obtain, 
through  him,  a restoration  of  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  which  they  bad  been  deprived  by  Sulla. 
Pompey  was  accordingly  elected  consul,  along  with 
Jff.  Craasus  ; and  on  the  31st  of  December,  71,  be 
entered  the  city  a second  time  in  his  triumphal 
car,  a simple  eques.  — In  his  consulship  (70), 
Pompey  opeuly  broke  with  the  aristocracy,  and 
became  the  great  popular  hero.  He  proposed  and 
carried  a law,  restoring  to  the  tribunes  the  power 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sulla.  He 
also  afforded  his  all-powerful  aid  to  the  Lex 
Aurelia,  proposed  by  the  praetor  L.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
by  which  the  judiccs  were  to  be  taken  in  future 
from  the  senatus,  equites,  and  tribum  aerarii,  in- 
stead of  from  the  senators  exclusively,  us  Sulla 
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had  ordained.  In  carrying  both  these  measures 
> Pompey  was  strongly  supported  by  Caesar,  with 
, whom  he  was  thus  brought  into  close  connection. 
— For  the  next  two  years  (60  and  68)  Pompey 
remained  in  Rome.  In  67  the  tribune  A.  Gabinius 
brought  forward  a bill,  proposing  to  confer  upon 
Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
i pirates  with  extraordinary  powers.  This  bill  was 
! opposed  by  the  aristocracy  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence, but  was  notwithstanding  carried.  The 
pirates  were  at  this  time  masters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  bad  not  only  plundered  many  cities  on 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia,  hut  had  even  made 
descents  upon  Italy  itself!  As  soon  as  Pompey 
received  the  command,  he  began  to  make  his  pre- 
parations for  the  war,  and  completed  them  by  the 
end  of  the  winter.  His  plans  were  formed  with 
great  skill  and  judgment,  and  were  crowned  with 
complete  success.  In  40  days  he  cleared  the 
western  sea  of  pirates,  and  restored  communication 
between  Spain,  Africa,  and  Italy.  He  then  fol- 
lowed the  main  body  of  the  pirates  to  their  strong- 
holds on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  ; and  after  defeating 
their  fleet,  he  induced  a great  part  of  them,  by 
promises  of  pardon,  to  surrender  to  him.  Many  of 
these  he  settled  at  Soli,  which  was  henceforward 
called  Pompeiopolis.  The  2nd  part  of  the  cam- 
paign occupied  only  49  days,  and  the  whole  war 
was  brought  to  a conclusion  in  the  course  of  3 
months  ; so  that,  to  adopt  the  panegyric  of  Cicero 
( pro  Leg.  Mau.  12)  u Pompey  made  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  war  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  entered 
upon  it  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  and  finished 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  summer."  Pompey  was 
employed  during  the  remainder-  of  this  year  and 
the  beginning  of  the  follow'ing  in  visiting  the  cities 
of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  and  providing  for  the 
government  of  the  newly -conquered  districts, — 
During  his  absence  from  Rome,  Pompey  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Lucullns  in  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates  (66).  The  bill,  conferr.ng 
upon  him  this  command,  was  proposed  by  the 
tribune  C.  Manilius,  and  was  supported  by  Cicero, 
in  an  oration  which  has  come  down  to  us  (/Vo 
Lege  Manilia),  Like  the  Gabinian  law*,  it  was 
opposed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  aristocracy, 
but  was  carried  triumphantly.  The  power  of 
Mithridates  had  been  broken  by  the  previous  vic- 
tories of  Lucullus,  and  it  was  only  left  to  Pompey 
to  bring  the  war  to  a conclusion.  On  the  approach 
of  Pompey,  Mithridates  retreated  tow*ards  Armenia, 
but  he  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  general  ; and 
as  Tigran  e*  now  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
dominions,  Mithridates  resolved  to  plunge  into  the 
heart  of  Colchis,  and  from  thence  make  his  way  to 
his  ow-n  dominions  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
Pompey  now  turned  his  arms  against  Tigranes  ; 
but  the  Armenian  king  submitted  to  him  without 
a contest,  and  was  allowed  to  conclude  a peace 
with  the  republic.  In  65  Pompey  set  out  in  par- 
suit  of  Mithridates,  but  he  met  with  much  opposi- 
tion from  the  Iberians  and  Albanians  ; and  after 
advancing  as  far  as  the  river  Phasis  (Faz),  he  re- 
! solved  to  leave  these  savage  districts.  He  accord- 
ingly retraced  his  steps,  and  spent  the  winter  at 
Pontus,  which  he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Ro- 
man province.  In  64  he  marched  into  Syria,  de- 
posed the  king  Antioch  us  Asiaticus,  and  made 
| that  country  also  a Roman  province.  In  63  he 
advanced  further  south,  in  order  to  establish  the 
{ Roman  supremacy  in  Phoenicia,  Coele-Syria,  and 
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Palestine.  The  Jews  refused  to  submit  to  him, 
and  shut  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  against  him  ; and 
it  was  not  till  after  a siege  of  3 months  that  the 
city  was  taken.  Pompey  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  first  time  that  any  human  being,  except 
the  high -priest,  had  dared  to  penetrate  into  this 
sacred  spot.  It  was  during  the  war  in  Palestine 
that  Pompey  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Mithridates.  [Mithridates  VI.]  Pompey 
spent  the  next  winter  in  Pontus ; and  after  settling 
the  affairs  of  Asia,  he  returned  to  Italy  in  62.  He 
disbanded  his  army  almost  immediately  after  land- 
ing at  Brundisium,  and  thus  calmed  the  apprehen- 
sions of  many,  who  feared  that,  at  the  head  of  his 
victorious  troops,  he  would  seise  upon  the  supreme 
power.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to  Rome  till 
the  following  year  (61),  and  he  entered  the  city  in 
triumph  on  the  30th  of  September.  He  had  just 
completed  his  45th  year,  and  this  was  the  third 
time  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a triumph. 
With  this  triumph  the  first  and  most  glorious  part 
of  Pompey ’s  life  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 
Hitherto  his  life  had  been  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  military  glory.  But  now  he  was 
called  upon  to  play  a prominent  part  in  the  civil 
commotions  of  the  commonwealth,  a port  for  which 
neither  his  natural  talents  nor  his  previous  habits 
had  in  the  least  fitted  him.  It  would  seem,  that 
on  his  return  to  Rome,  Pompey  hardly  knew  what 
part  to  take  in  the  politics  of  the  city.  He  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  against  the  pirates 
and  Mithridates  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy, 
and  they  still  regarded  him  with  jealousy  and 
distrust.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not  disposed 
to  unite  himself  to  the  popular  party,  which  had 
risen  into  importance  during  his  absence  in  the 
East,  and  over  which  Caesar  possessed  unbounded 
influence.  The  object,  however,  which  engaged 
the  immediate  attention  of  Pompey  was  to  obtain 
from  the  senate  a ratification  for  all  his  acts  in 
Asia,  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  he  had 
promised  to  his  veterans.  The  senate,  however, 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  put  an  affront  upon  a 
man  whom  they  both  feared  and  hated,  resolutely 
refused  to  unction  his  measures  in  Asia.  This 
was  the  nnwisest  thing  the  senate  could  have  done. 
If  they  had  known  their  real  interests,  they  would 
have  sought  to  win  Pompey  over  to  their  side,  as 
a counterpoise  to  the  growing  and  more  dangerous 
influence  of  Caesar.  But  their  short-sighted  policy 
threw  Pompey  into  Caesar’s  arms,  and  thus  sealed 
the  downfal  of  their  party.  Caesar  promised  to 
obtain  for  Pompey  the  ratification  of  his  acts ; and 
Pompey,  on  his  part,  agreed  to  support  Caesar  in 
all  his  measures.  That  they  might  be  more  sure 
of  carrying  their  plans  into  execution,  Caesar  pre- 
vailed upon  Pomncy  to  become  reconciled  to  Cras- 
sus,  with  whom  he  was  at  variance,  but  who,  by 
his  immense  wealth,  had  great  influence  at  Rome. 
The  3 agreed  to  assist  one  another  against  their 
mutual  enemies  ; and  thus  was  first  formed  the  first 
triumvirate.  — This  union  of  the  3 most  powerful 
men  at  Rome  cnished  the  aristocracy  for  the  time. 
Supported  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  Caesar  was 
able  in  his  consulship  (59)  to  carry  all  his  mea- 
sures. Pompey’a  acts  in  Asia  were  ratified ; and 
Caesar’s  agrarian  law,  which  divided  the  rich 
Campanian  land  among  the  poorer  citizens,  enabled 
Pompey  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made  to  his 
veterans.  In  order  to  cement  their  union  more 
closely,  Caesar  gave  to  Pompey  his  daughter  Julia 
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in  marriage.  Next  year  (58)  Caesar  went  to  his 
province  in  Gaul,  but  Pompey  remained  in 
Rome.  While  Caesar  was  gaining  glory  and  in- 
fluence in  Gaul,  Pompey  was  gradually  losing  the 
confidence  of  all  parties  at  Rome.  The  senate 
hated  and  feared  him  ; the  people  had  deserted 
him  for  their  favourite  Clodius  ; and  he  had  no 
other  resource  left  but  to  strengthen  his  connection 
with  Caesar.  Thus  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
second  man  in  the  state,  and  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  proud  position  which  he  had  occupied  for  so 
many  years.  According  to  an  arrangement  made 
with  Caesar,  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  consuls  for 
a second  time  in  55.  Pompey  received  as  his  pro- 
vinces the  two  Spains,  Crassus  obtained  Syria, 
while  Caesar’s  government  was  prolonged  for  5 
years  more,  namely  from  the  1st  of  January,  53, 
to  the  end  of  the  year  49.  At  the  end  of  his  con- 
sulship Pompey  did  not  go  in  person  to  his  pro- 
vinces, hut  sent  his  legates,  L.  Afiranius  and  M. 
Petreius  to  govern  the  Spains,  while  he  himself 
remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  His 
object  now  was  to  obtain  the  dictatorship,  and  to 
make  himself  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  Caesar’s  increasing  power  and  influence 
had  at  length  made  it  clear  to  Pompey  that  a 
struggle  must  take  place  between  them,  sooner  or 
later.  The  death  of  his  wife  Julia,  in  54,  to  whom 
he  was  tenderly  attached,  broke  one  link  which 
still  connected  him  with  Caesar  ; and  the  fall  of 
Crassus  in  the  following  year  (53),  in  the  Par- 
thian expedition,  removed  the  only  person  who 
had  the  least  chance  of  contesting  the  supremacy 
with  them.  In  order  to  obtain  the  dictatorship, 
Pompey  secretly  encouraged  the  civil  discord  with 
which  the  state  was  tom  asunder ; and  such 
frightful  scenes  of  anarchy  followed  the  death  of 
Clodius  at  the  beginning  of  52,  that  the  senate 
had  now  no  alternative  but  calling  in  the  assistance 
of  Pompey,  who  was  accordingly  made  sole  consul 
in  52,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  order  to  the  state. 
Soon  afterwards  Pompey  became  reconciled  to  the 
aristocracy,  and  was  now  regarded  as  their  ac- 
knowledged head.  The  history  of  the  civil  war 
which  followed  is  related  in  the  life  of  Caesar. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  after  the 
battle  of  Pbarsalia  (48)  Pompey  sailed  to  Egypt, 
where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  a favourable  recep- 
tion, since  he  had  been  the  means  of  restoring  to 
his  kingdom  the  father  of  the  young  Egyptian 
monarch.  The  ministers  of  the  latter,  however, 
dreading  Caesar’s  anger  if  they  received  Pompey, 
and  likewise  Pompey's  resentment  if  they  forbade 
him  to  land,  resolved  to  release  themselves  from 
their  difficulties  by  putting  him  to  death.  Thej 
accordingly  sent  out  a small  boat,  took  Pompey  on 
board,  and  rowed  for  the  shore.  His  wife  and 
friends  watched  him  from  the  ship,  anxious  to  see 
in  what  manner  he  would  be  received  by  the  king, 
w'ho  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  sea  with  his 
troops  ; but  just  as  the  boat  reached  the  shore,  and 
Pompey  was  in  the  act  of  rising  from  his  seat,  in 
order  to  step  on  land,  he  was  stabbed  in  the  back 
by  Scptimius,  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  bis 
centurions,  and  was  now  in  the  service  of  the 
Egyptian  monarch.  Pompey  was  killed  on  the 
29th  of  September,  fl.  c.  48,  and  had  just  completed 
his  58th  year.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  his 
body,  which  was  thrown  out  naked  on  the  shore, 
was  buried  by  his  freedman  Phiiippus,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  the  ship.  The  head  was 
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brought  to  Caesar  when  he  arrived  in  Egypt  soon 
afterwards,  but  he  turned  away  from  the  sight, 
shed  tears  at  the  melancholy  death  of  his  rival,  and 
put  his  murderers  to  death.  Pompey's  untimely 
death  excites  pity  ; but  no  one.  who  has  well 
studied  the  state  of  parties  at  the  close  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  can  regret  his  fall.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  that  had  Pompey’s 
party  gained  the  mastery,  a proscription  far  more 
terrible  than  Sulla’s  would  have  taken  place, 
and  Italy  and  the  provinces  been  divided  as  booty 
among  a few  profligate  and  unprincipled  nobles. 
From  such  horrors  the  victory  of  Caesar  saved  the 
Roman  world.  Pompey  was  married  5 times. 
The  names  of  his  wives  were  1.  Antiitia.  2. 
Aemilia.  3.  Mucia.  4.  Julia.  5.  Cornelia.— 
11.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  elder  son  of  the 
triumvir  by  his  third  wife  Mucin.  In  the  civil 
war  in  48,  he  commanded  a squadron  of  the  fleet 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  After  his  father’s  death,  at 
Pharsalia,  he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  after  re- 
maining there  a short  time,  he  sailed  to  Spain  in 
47.  In  Spain  he  was  joined  by  bis  brother  Sextus 
and  others  of  his  party,  who  had  fled  from  Africa 
after  their  defeat  at  Thapsoa.  Here  the  2 brothers 
collected  a powerful  army,  but  were  defeated  by 
Caesar  himself  at  the  battle  of  Munda,  fought  on 
the  1 7th  of  March,  45.  Cneius  escaped  from  the 
field  of  battle,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  — 12.  Sex.  Pompeius 
Magna*,  younger  son  of  the  triumvir  by  his  third 
wife  Mucia,  was  bom  75.  After  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  he  accompanied  his  father  to  Egypt,  and 
saw  him  murdered  before  his  eyes.  After  the 
battle  of  Munda  and  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Sextus  lived  for  a time  in  concealment  in  the 
country  of  the  Lacetani,  between  the  Iberus  and 
the  Pyrenees  ; but  when  Caesar  quitted  Spain,  he 
collected  a body  of  troops,  and  emerged  from  his 
lurking-place.  In  the  civil  wars,  which  followed 
Caesar’s  death,  the  power  of  Sextus  increased.  He 
obtained  a large  fleet,  became  master  of  the  sea, 
and  eventually  took  possession  of  Sicily.  His  fleet 
enabled  him  to  stop  all  the  supplies  of  com  which 
were  brought  to  Rome  from  Egypt  and  the  eastern 
provinces  ; and  such  scarcity  began  to  prevail  in 
the  city,  that  the  triumvirs  were  compelled  by  the 
popular  discontent  to  make  peace  with  Pompey. 
This  peace  was  concluded  at  Misenum  in  39,  but 
the  war  wag  renewed  in  the  following  year.  Oc- 
tavian  made  great  efforts  to  collect  n large  and 
powerful  fleet,  which  he  placed  under  the  command 
of  Agrippa.  In  36  Pompey’s  fleet  was  defeated  off 
Naulochus,  with  great  loss.  Pompey  himself  fled 
from  Sicily  to  Lesbos  and  from  Lesbos  to  Asia. 
Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a body  of  Antony’s 
troops,  and  carried  to  Miletus,  where  he  was  put 
to  death  (35),  probably  by  command  of  Antony, 
though  the  latter  sought  to  throw  the  responsibility 
of  the  deed  upon  his  officers. 

Pompeius  Festus.  [Fkstua.] 

Pompeius  Trogus.  [Justinus.] 

PompSldn  (Pamplona),  which  name  is  equiva- 
lent to  Pompeiopolia,  so  called  by  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey, was  the  chief  town  of  the  Vascones  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Asturica  to 
Burdigala. 

Pomponla.  1.  Sister  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus, 
was  married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator, 
b.  c.  68.  The  marriage  proved  an  extremely  un- 
happy one.  Q.  Cicero,  after  leading  a miserable 
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life  with  his  wife  for  almost  24  years,  at  length 
divorced  her  at  the  end  of  45,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  the  following  year.  — 2.  Daughter  of  T.  Pom- 
ponius Atticus.  She  it  also  called  Caecilia,  be- 
cause her  father  was  adopted  by  Q.  Caecilius,  and 
likewise  Attica.  She  was  bom  in  51,  and  she 
was  still  quite  young  when  she  was  married  to 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  Her  daughter  Vipsania 
Agrippina  married  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Au- 
gustus. 

Pomponi&na.  [Stoxchadks.] 

Pomponius,  Sextus,  a distinguished  Roman 
jurist,  who  lived  under  Antnniniua  Pius  and  M. 
Aurelius.  Some  modern  writers  think  that  there 
were  2 jurists  of  this  name.  The  works  of  Pom- 
ponius are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest. 
Pomponius  Atticus.  [Atticus  ] 

Pomponius  Bononiensis,  the  most  celebrated 
writer  of  Fabulae  AtelUtnae,  was  a native  of  Bo- 
nonia  (Bologna)  in  northern  Italy,  os  his  surname 
shows,  and  flourished  B.  a 91. 

PompSnlus  Mela.  [Mkla.] 

Pomptlnae  Paludes  (Tloyrlyat  Ai/twac  Palu- 
de  Pontine , in  English  the  Pontine  Marshes ),  the 
name  of  a low  marshy  plain  on  the  coast  of  Latium 
between  Circeii  and  Terracina,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  after  an  ancient  town  Pontla,  which  dis- 
appeared at  an  early  period.  The  plain  is  about 
24  miles  long,  and  from  8 to  10  miles  in  breadth. 
The  marshes  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  rivers 
Nymphaeus,  Ufens,  and  Amasenus,  and  some 
other  small  streams,  which,  instead  of  finding  their 
way  into  the  sea,  spread  over  this  plain.  Hence  the 
plain  is  turned  into  a vast  number  of  marshes,  the 
miasmas  arising  from  which  are  exceedingly  un- 
healthy in  the  summer.  At  on  early  period,  how- 
ever, they  appear  not  to  have  existed  at  all,  or  at 
any  rate  to  have  been  confined  to  a narrow  dis- 
trict We  are  told  that  originally  there  were  23 
towns  situated  in  this  plain;  and  in  b.  c.  432 
the  Pomptinus  Ager  is  mentioned  as  yielding  a 
large  quantity  of  com.  Even  as  late  as  312,  the 
greater  part  of  the  plain  must  still  have  been  free 
from  the  marshes,  since  the  censor  Appius  Clau- 
dius conducted  the  celebrated  Via  Appia  in  that 
year  through  the  plain,  which  must  then  have  been 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight  of  this  road. 
In  the  course  of  a century  and  a half  after  this,  the 
marshes  had  spread  to  a great  extent ; and  accord- 
ingly attempts  were  made  to  drain  them  by  tho 
consul  Cethegus  in  160,  by  Julius  Cnesar  and  by 
Augustus.  It  is  usually  said  that  Augustus  caused 
a navigable  canal  to  be  dug  along  side  of  the  Via 
Appia  from  Forum  Appii  to  the  grove  of  Feronia, 
in  order  to  carry  off  a portion  of  the  waters  of  the 
marshes : but  this  canal  must  have  been  dug  be- 
fore the  time  of  Augustus,  since  Horace  embarked 
upon  it  on  his  celebrated  journey  from  Rome  to 
Bnmdisium  in  37.  at  which  time  Octavian,  as  he 
was  then  called,  could  not  have  undertaken  any 
of  his  public  works.  Subsequently  the  marshes 
again  spread  over  the  whole  plain,  and  the  Via 
Appia  entirely  disappeared  ; and  it  was  not  until 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  VI.  that  any  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  drain  them.  The  works  were  com- 
menced in  1778,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
marshes  was  drained  ; but  the  plain  is  still  un- 
healthy in  the  great  heats  of  the  summer. 

C.  Pomptinus,  was  praetor  n.  c.  63,  when  ho 
was  employed  by  Cicero  in  apprehending  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Allobroges.  He  afterwards  ob- 
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tained  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  in 
61  defeated  the  Allobroges,  who  had  invaded  the 
province.  He  triumphed  in  54,  after  suing  in  vain 
for  this  honour  for  some  years. 

Pons,  a common  name  for  stations  on  the 
Roman  roads  at  the  passage  of  rivers,  some  of 
which  stations  on  the  more  important  roads  grew 
into  villages  or  towns.  L P.  Aeni  (/yiiazen),  in 
Vindelicia,  at  the  passage  of  the  Inn,  was  a for- 
tress with  a Roman  garrison.  — 2.  P.  Anreoli 
( Pontirolo ),  in  Gallia  Transpadana  on  the  road 
from  Bergnraum  to  Mediolanum,  derived  its  name 
from  one  of  the  30  Tyrants,  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Claudius  in  this  place. —3.  P.  Campa- 
nils, in  Campania  between  Sinuesua  and  Urbana 
on  the  Savo.—  Respecting  the  bridges  of  Rome, 
see  Roma. 

Pontla  (Ponza),  a rocky  island  off  the  coast  of 
Latium  opposite  Formiae,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Volscians,  and  colonised,  b.  c. 
313.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  used  as  a place 
of  banishment  for  state  criminals.  There  is  a 
group  of  smaller  islands  round  Pontia,  which  arc 
sometimes  called  Insulae  Pontiae.  , 

P on  tin  us  (norriVof),  a river  and  mountain  in 
Argolis  near  Lerna,  with  a sanctuary  of  Athena 
Saitis. 

C.  Pontius,  son  of  Herennius  Pontius,  the 

general  of  the  Saranite*  in  b.  c.  321,  defeated  the 
Roman  army  under  the  two  consuls  T.  Veturins 
Calvinus  and  Sp.  Poatumius  Albums  in  one  of  the 
mountain  passes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caudium. 
The  survivors,  who  were  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Samnitcs,  were  dismissed  unhurt  by  Pon- 
tius. They  had  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  to 
pass  under  the  yoke  ; and  as  the  price  of  their 
deliverance,  the  consuls  and  the  other  commanders 
swore,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  a humiliating 
peace.  The  Roman  state  howerer  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  Nearly  30  years  afterwards,  Pontius 
was  defeated  by  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  (292),  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  was  put  to  death  after  the 
triumph  of  the  consul. 

Pontius  Aqulla.  [Aquila.] 

Pontius  Pilatus,  was  the  sixth  procurator  of 
Judaea,  and  the  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus.  He 
held  the  office  for  10  years  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
from  a.  d.  26  to  36,  and  it  was  during  his  govern- 
ment that  Christ  taught,  suffered,  and  died.  By 
his  tyrannical  conduct  he  excited  an  insurrection 
at  Jerusalem,  and  at  a later  period  commotions  in 
Samaria  also,  which  were  not  put  down  without 
the  loss  of  life.  The  Samaritans  complained  of 
his  conduct  to  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria, 
who  deprived  him  of  his  office,  and  sent  him  to 
Rome  to  answer  before  the  emperor  the  accu- 
sations that  were  brought  against  him.  Eusebius 
suites  that  Pilatus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  worn 
out  by  the  many  misfortunes  he  had  experienced. 
The  early  Christian  writers  refer  frequently  to  an 
official  report,  made  by  Pilatus  to  the  emperor 
Tiberius,  of  the  condemnation  and  death  of  Christ. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  document  was 
genuine  ; and  it  is  certain  that  the  acts  of  Pilate, 
as  they  are  called,  which  arc  extant  in  Greek,  as 
well  as  his  two  Latin  letters  to  the  emperor,  are 
the  productions  of  a later  age. 

Pontius  Telesinus.  'L  A Samnite,  and  com- 
mander of  a Samnite  army,  with  which  he  fonght 
against  Sulla.  He  was  defeated  by  Sulla  in  a 
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hard-fought  battle  near  the  Colline  gate,  nc  8*2. 
He  fell  in  the  fight ; his  head  was  cut  off,  and 
carried  under  the  walls  of  Praeneste,  to  let  the 
younger  Marius  know  that  his  last  hope  of  succour 
was  gone.  — 2.  Brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
shut  up  in  Praeneste  with  the  younger  Marius, 
when  his  brother  was  defeated  by  Sulla.  After 
the  death  of  the  elder  Pontius,  Marius  and  Tele- 
sinus,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  from  Prae- 
neste, resolved  to  die  by  one  another’s  hands.  Te- 
lesinus fell  first,  and  Marius  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life,  or  was  slain  by  his  slave. 

Pontus  (6  ndi'Tor),  the  N.E.-most  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  along  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  E.  of 
the  river  Halys,  having  originally  no  specific  name, 
was  spoken  of  as  the  country  lr  Ildrrp,  on  tie  Pon~ 
tna  (Euxmm\  and  hence  acquired  the  name  of  Pcm- 
tua,  which  is  first  found  in  Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 
The  term,  however,  was  used  very  indefinitely,  un- 
til the  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  country 
as  a Roman  province.  Originally  it  was  regarded  as 
a part  of  Cappadocia  ; but  its  parts  were  best 
known  by  the  names  of  the  different  tribes  who 
dwelt  along  the  coast,  and  of  whom  some  account 
is  given  by  Xenophon,  in  the  Anabasis.  We 
learn  from  the  legends  of  the  Argonauts,  who  are 
represented  as  visiting  this  coast,  and  the  Amazons, 
whose  abodes  are  placed  about  the  river  Ther- 
modon,  E.  of  the  Iris,  as  well  as  from  other  poetical 
allusions,  that  the  Greeks  had  some  knowledge  61 
these  $.  E.  shores  of  the  Euxine  at  a very  early 
period.  A great  accession  to  such  knowledge  was 
made  by  the  information  gained  by  Xenophon  and 
his  comrades,  when  they  passed  through  the  coun- 
try in  their  famous  retreat : and  long  afterwards 
the  Romans  became  well  acquainted  with  it  by 
means  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  Pompey’s  sub- 
sequent expedition  through  Pontus  into  the  coun- 
tries at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  The  name  first 
acquired  a political  rather  than  a territorial  im- 
portance, through  the  foundation  of  a new  kingdom 
in  it,  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  B.C., 
by  Ariobarzankb  I.  The  history  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  this  kingdom  until,  under  MithridAtes  VI., 
it  threatened  the  Roman  empire  in  Asia,  is  given 
under  the  names  of  its  kings,  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing is  the  list:  — (1)  Ariobakzanes  I.,  exact 
date  unknown:  (2)  Mithridates  I.,  to  b.  c. 
363:  (3)  Aiuobarzanbs  II.,  363—337  : (4) 
Mithridates  II„  337—302  : (5)  Mithri- 
datks  III.,  302 — 266  : (6)  Ariobarzanes  HI., 
266 — 240?  (7)  Mithridates  IV.,  240 — 190? 
(8)  Pharnacbs  I.,  190 — 156?  (9)  Mithri- 
dates V.  EruRGETRs,  156 — 120?  (10) Mithri- 
dates VI.  Eupator,  120 — 63:  (11)  Phar- 
nacbs II.,  63 — 17.  After  the  death  of  Pharnaces, 
the  reduced  kingdom  retained  a nominal  existence 
under  his  son  Darius,  who  was  made  king  by 
Antony  in  B.  c.  39,  but  was  soon  deposed  ; and 
under  Polemon  I.  and  Polbmon  II.,  till  about 
a.  d.  62,  when  the  country  was  consxituted  by 
Nero  a Roman  province.  Of  this  province  the 
W.  boundary  was  the  river  Halvs,  which  divided 
it  from  Paphlagonia ; the  furthest  E.  limit  was  the 
Pbasis,  which  separated  it  from  Colchis ; but  others 
cany  it  only  as  far  as  Trapezus,  and  others  to  an 
intermediate  point,  at  the  river  Acampsis  : on  the 
S.  it  was  divided  from  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Armenia  Minor  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Parya- 
dres  and  by  its  branches.  It  was  divided  into  the 
3 districts  of  Pontus  Gala  tic  us,  in  the  W.,  bor- 
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dering  on  Galatia.  P.  Polemoniacua  in  the  centre, 
so  called  from  iu  capital  Polkmosu  m,  and  P. 
Cappadocius  in  the  E.  bordering  on  Cappadocia 
(Armenia  Minor).  In  the  new  division  of  the 
provinces  under  Constantine,  these  3 districts  were 
reduced  to  2,  Helenopontus  in  tho  W.,  so  called 
in  honour  of  the  emperor's  mother,  Helena,  and 
Pontna  Polemoniacua  in  the  E.  The  country 
was  also  divided  into  smaller  districts,  named  from 
the  towns  they  surrounded  and  the  tribes  who 
peopled  them.  Pontua  was  a mountainous  coun- 
try ; wild  and  barren  in  the  E.,  where  the  great 
chains  approach  the  Euxine ; but  in  the  W.  watered 
by  the  great  rivers  Hal  vs  and  Iris  and  their 
tributaries,  the  valleys  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
land  along  the  coast,  are  extremely  fertile.  Be- 
sides com  and  olives,  it  was  famous  for  its  fruit 
trees,  and  some  of  the  best  of  our  common  fruits 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe  from  this 
quarter;  for  example,  the  cherry  (see  Cxraaus). 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with  fine 
timber,  and  their  lower  slopes  with  box  and  other 
shrubs.  The  E.  part  was  rich  in  minerals,  and 
contained  the  celebrated  iron  mines  of  the  Cha- 
lvbks.  Pontus  was  peopled  by  numerous  tribes, 
belonging  probably  to  very  different  races,  though 
the  Semitic  (Syro- Arabian)  race  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  one,  and  hence  the  inhabitants 
were  included  under  the  general  name  of  Lbuco- 
syrl.  The  chief  of  these  peoples  are  spoken  of  in 
separate  articles. 

Pontus  Euxinus,  or  simply  Pontus  (b  ndrror, 
fl^rros  Etf(«n,os : t&  TloyriKbv  irvAayor,  Mare 
Euxinum  : the  Black  Sea,  Turk.  Kara  Denis,  Grk. 
MaurdJudasH i,  Russ.  Tcheriago  More  or  Cxarne- 
More,  all  names  of  the  same  meaning,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  originated  from  the  terror  with  which 
it  was  at  first  regarded  by  the  Turkish  mariners, 
os  the  first  wide  expanse  of  sea  with  which  they 
became  acquainted),  the  great  inland  sea  enclosed 
by  Asia  Minor  on  the  S.,  Colchis  on  the  E.,  Sar- 
matia  on  the  N.,  and  Dacia  and  Thracia  on  the 
W.,  and  having  no  other  outlet  than  the  narrow 
Bosporus  Thracius  in  its  S.W.  comer.  It  lies 
between  28°  and  41°  3(/  E.  long.,  and  between 
41°  and  46°  4fr#  N.  lat,  its  length  being  about 
700  miles,  and  its  breadth  varying  from  400  to 
160.  Its  surface  contains  more  than  180.000 
square  miles.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  an  im- 
mense extent  of  country  in  Europe  and  in  Asia ; 
but  much  the  greater  portion  of  its  waters  flows 
from  the  former  continent  by  the  fallowing  rivers : 
the  Istcr  or  Danubius  {Danube ),  whose  basin  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  central  Europe  ; the  Tyras 
or  Damaater  (Dniester),  Hypanis  or  Bogus  (Boug), 
Dory st hones  ( Dnieper ),  and  Tanais  (Don\  which 
drain  the  immense  plains  of  S.  Russia , and  flow 
into  the  N.  side  of  the  Euxine,  the  last  of  them 
(i.  e.  the  Tanais)  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  {Sea 
of  A toe).  The  space  thus  drained  is  calculated  at 
above  860,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  l-5th  of 
the  whole  surface  of  Europe.  In  Asia,  the  basin 
of  the  Euxine  contains,  first,  the  triangular  piece 
of  Sarmatia  Asiatica  between  the  Tanais  on  the 
the  Caucasus  on  the  S.,  and  on  the  E.  the 
Hippici  which  form  the  watershed  dividing 
the  tributaries  of  the  Euxine  from  those  of  the 
Caspian ; the  waters  of  this  space  flow  into  the 
Tanais  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  the  largest  of 
them  is  the  Hypanis  or  Vardanes  (Kuban),  which 
comes  down  to  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine 
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1 at  their  junction,  and  divides  its  waters  between 
them : next  we  have  the  narrow  strip  of  land  be- 
tween the  Caucasus  and  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  sea ; 
then  on  the  E.,  Colchis,  hemmed  in  between  the 
Caucasus  and  Moachici  M.,  and  watered  by  the 
Pbasis ; and  lastly,  on  the  S.,  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  between  the  Parya- 
dres  and  Antitaurus  on  the  E.  and  S.E.,  the  Taurus 
on  the  S.,  and  the  highlands  of  Phrygia  on  the  W., 
the  chief  rivers  of  this  portion  being  the  Iris 
( YcshU  Irmak ),  the  Halys  (Kizil  frmak),  and  the 
Sangarius  (Sakartyeh).  The  whole  of  the  Asiatic 
basin  of  the  Euxine  is  estimated  at  1 00,000  square 
miles.  As  might  be  expected  from  this  vast  influx 
of  fresh  water,  the  water  is  much  less  Hilt  than 
that  of  the  Ocean.  The  waters  which  the  Euxine 
receives  from  the  rivers  that  flow  directly  into  it, 
and  also  from  the  Palus  Maeotis  (&a  of  Azov) 
through  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius  (Straits  of  Kaffu 
or  Yenikaleh),  find  their  exit  at  the  S.W.  comer, 
through  the  Bosporus  Thracius  (Channel  of  Con- 
stantinople),  into  the  Propontis  (&o  of  Marmara) , 
and  thence  in  a constant  rapid  current  through  the 
Hellespontus  (Straits  of  Gallipoli  or  Dardanelles ) 
into  the  Aegeum  Mare  ( Archipelago ).  — The  Argo- 
nautic  and  other  legends  show  that  the  Greeks  had 
some  acquaintance  with  this  sea  at  a very  early 
period.  It  is  said  that  they  at  first  called  it 
"Astros  (inhospitable),  from  the  savage  character  of 
the  peoples  on  its  coast,  and  from  the  supposed 
terrors  of  its  navigation,  and  that  afterwards,  on 
their  favourite  principle  of  euphemism  (i.  e.  abstain- 
ing from  words  of  evil  omen)  they  changed  its 
name  to  E Cftroj,  Ion.  Etffeivoi,  hospitable.  The 
Greeks  of  Asin  Minor,  especially  the  people  of 
Miletus,  founded  many  colonies  and  commercial 
emporiums  on  its  shores,  and  as  early  as  the  Per- 
sian wars  we  find  Athens  carrying  on  a regular 
trade  with  these  settlements  in  the  com  grown  in 
the  great  plains  on  its  N.  side  (the  Ukraine ) and 
in  the  Chcrtonesus  Tatirica  ( Crimea ),  which  have 
ever  since  supplied  W.  Europe  with  large  quan- 
tities of  grain.  The  history  of  the  settlements 
themselves  will  be  found  under  their  several  names. 
The  Romans  had  a pretty  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  sea.  An  account  of  its  coasts  exists  in  Greek, 
entitled  “ Periplus  Maris  Euxini,**  ascribed  to 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  [Arri- 
anur.] 

Popilllus  Laenas.  [Larnas.] 

Poplic61a.  [Publicola.] 

Poppaea  Sabina.  [Sabina.] 

Poppaeus  Sablnus.  [SABi.vns.] 

PoptUdnla,  or  -lum  (Populoniensis:  Pnptdo- 
nia ),  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill,  sinking  abruptly  to  the  sea,  and  forming 
a peninsula.  According  to  one  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  the  Corsicans  ; but  according  to  an- 
other it  was  a colony  from  Vnlaterree,  or  was  taken 
from  the  Corsicans  by  the  Volaterrani.  It  was  not 
one  of  the  12  Etruscan  cities,  and  was  never  a 
place  of  political  importance  ; but  it  carried  on  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  was  the  principal  seaport 
of  Etruria.  It  was  destroyed  by  Sulla  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Populonia,  showing  that  the  city  was  only  about 
1$  mile  in  circumference. 

Porcla.  1.  Sister  of  Cato  Uticensis,  married 
L.  Domithis  Ahenobarbus,  consul  b.  c.  54,  who 
was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  She  died  in 
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46.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Cato  Uticensis  by  hit  first 
wife  Atilia.  She  was  married  first  to  M.  Bibulus, 
consol  59,  to  whom  she  bore  three  children.  Bibu- 
lus  died  in  48 ; and  in  45  she  married  M.  Brutus, 
the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar.  She  inherited  all 
her  father's  republican  principles,  and  likewise 
his  courage  and  firmness  of  will.  She  induced  her 
husband  on  the  night  before  the  15th  of  March  to 
disclose  to  her  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar's  life, 
and  she  is  reported  to  have  wounded  herself  in  the 
thigh  in  order  to  show  that  she  had  a courageous 
soul  and  could  be  trusted  with  the  secret.  She 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life  after  the  death  of 
Brutus  in  42.  The  common  tale  was,  that  her 
friends,  suspecting  her  design,  had  taken  all  wea- 
pons out  of  her  way,  and  that  she  therefore  de- 
stroyed herself  by  swallowing  live  coals.  The 
real  fact  may  have  been  that  she  sutTocated  herself 
by  the  vapour  of  a charcoal  fire,  which  we  know 
was  a frequent  means  of  self-destruction  among  the 
Romans. 

Porcius  Cato.  [Cato.] 

Porcius  Festus.  [Festus.] 

Porcius  L&tro.  [Latro.  ] 

Porcius  Liclnus.  [Licinus.] 

Porphjfrlo,  Pomponlus,  the  most  valuable 
among  the  ancient  commentators  on  Horace.  He 
lived  after  Festus  and  Aero. 

PorphjWon  (flo/Npyptw*),  one  of  the  giants  who 
fought  against  the  gods.  When  he  attempted  to 
oficr  violence  to  Hera,  or  to  throw  the  island  of 
Delos  against  the  gods,  Zeus  hurled  a thunder- 
bolt at  him,  and  Hercules  completed  his  destruc- 
tion with  his  arrows. 

Porph^ris  (Iloppupfj),  an  earlier  name  of  the 
island  of  Nisyrur. 

Porphyrias  (Uoptpvpios),  usually  called  Por- 
phyry, the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Christianity, 
was  n Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo-  Platonic 
school.  He  was  bom  a.  d.  233  either  in  Batanea 
in  Palestine  or  at  Tyre.  His  original  name  was 
Afaichus , the  Greek  form  of  the  Syrophoenician  I 
Atrlcch , a word  which  signified  king.  The  name 
Porphyrias  (in  allusion  to  the  usual  colour  of 
royal  robes)  was  subsequently  devised  for  him  by 
his  preceptor  Longinus.  After  studying  under 
Origen  at  Caesarea,  and  under  Apollonius  and 
Longinus  at  Athens,  he  settled  at  Rome  in  his 
30th  year,  and  there  became  a diligent  disciple  of 
Plotinus.  He  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  Plo- 
tinus, and  was  entrusted  by  the  latter  with  the 
difficult  and  delicate  duty  of  correcting  and  ar- 
ranging his  writings.  [Plotinus.]  After  re- 
maining in  Rome  6 years.  Porphyry  fell  into  an 
unsettled  state  of  mind,  and  began  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  suicide,  in  order  to  get  free  from  the 
shackles  of  the  flesh ; but  on  the  advice  of  Plo- 
tinus he  took  a voyage  to  Sicily,  where  he  resided 
for  some  time.  It  was  during  his  residence  in 
Sicily  that  he  wrote  his  treatise  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  15  books.  Of  the  remainder  of 
his  life  we  know  very  little.  He  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  continued  to  teach  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  about  305  or  306.  Late  in  life 
he  married  Marcella,  the  widow  of  one  of  his 
friends,  and  the  mother  of  7 children,  with  the 
view,  as  he  avowed,  of  superintending  their  educa- 
tion. As  a writer  Porphyry  deserves  consider- 
able praise.  Ilis  style  is  tolerably  clear,  and  not 
unfrequently  exhibits  both  imagination  and  vigour. 
His  learning  was  most  extensive.  A great  degree 
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of  critical  and  philosophical  acumen  was  not  to  be 
expected  in  one  so  ardently  attached  to  the  en- 
thusiastic and  somewhat  fanatical  system  of  Pio- 
tinus.  His  attempt  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
Platonic  and  Aristotelic  systems  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  show  this.  Nevertheless,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  was 
manifestly  far  from  superficial  His  most  cele- 
brated work  was  his  treatise  against  the  Christian 
religion  ; but  of  its  nature  and  merits  we  are  not 
able  to  judge,  as  it  has  not  come  down  to  us.  It 
was  publicly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Theodosius.  The  attack  was  sufficiently  vigorous 
to  call  forth  replies  from  above  30  different  antago- 
nists, the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Me- 
thodius, Apollinaris,  and  Eusebius.  A large 
number  however  of  his  works  has  come  down  to  us ; 
of  which  his  Life  of  Pythagoras  and  Life  of  Plo- 
tinus are  some  of  the  best  known. 

Porphyrias,  Publillas  Optatianus,  a Roman 
poet,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  He  wrote  a Panegyric  upon  Constantine  ; 
3 Idyllia,  namely,  1.  Ara  Pyikia,  2.  Syrinx, 
3.  Organon,  with  the  lines  so  arranged  as  to  repre- 
sent the  form  of  these  objects ; and  5 Epigrams. 

Porsena*  or  Poraenna,  Lars,  king  of  the 
Etruscan  town  of  Clusium,  marched  against  Rome 
at  the  head  of  a vast  army,  in  order  to  restore 
Tarquinius  Superbus  to  the  throne.  He  took  pos- 
session of  the  hill  Janiculum,  and  would  have 
entered  the  city  by  the  bridge  which  connected 
Rome  with  the  Janiculum,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
superhuman  prowess  of  Horatius  Codes,  who  kept 
the  whole  Etruscan  army  at  bay,  while  his 
comrades  broke  down  the  bridge  behind  him. 
[Cocles.]  The  Etruscans  proceeded  to  lay  siege 
to  the  city,  which  soon  begau  to  suffer  from  famine. 
Thereupon  a young  Roman,  named  C.  Muciua,  re- 
solved to  deliver  his  country  by  murdering  the 
invading  king.  He  accordingly  went  over  to  the 
Etruscan  camp,  but  ignorant  of  the  person  of  Por- 
sena, killed  the  royal  secretary  instead.  Seised, 
and  threatened  with  torture,  he  thrust  his  right 
hand  into  the  fire  on  the  altar,  nnd  there  let  it 
bum,  to  show  how  little  he  heeded  pain.  Asto- 
nished at  his  courage,  the  king  bade  him  depart 
I in  peace ; and  Scaevola,  as  he  was  henceforward 
called,  told  him,  out  of  gratitude,  to  make  peace 
with  Rome,  since  300  noble  youths  bad  sworn  to 
take  the  life  of  the  king,  and  he  was  the  first  upon 
whom  the  lot  had  fallen.  Porsena  thereupon 
made  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  Janiculum  after  receiving  20  hos- 
tages from  the  Romans.  Such  was  the  tale  by 
which  Roman  vanity  concealed  one  of  the  earliest 
and  greatest  disasters  of  the  city.  The  real  fact 
is,  that  Rome  was  completely  conquered  by  Por- 
sena. This  is  expressly  stated  by  Tacitus  (//i*f. 
iii.  72.),  and  is  confirmed  by  other  writers.  Piinv 
tells  us  that  so  thorough  was  the  subjection  of  the 
Romans  that  they  were  expressly  prohibited  from 
using  iron  for  any  other  purpose  but  agriculture. 
The  Romans,  however,  did  not  long  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  Etruscans.  After  the  conquest  of  Rome, 
A runs,  the  son  of  Porsena,  proceeded  to  attack 
Aricia,  but  was  defeated  before  the  city  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  Latin  cities,  assisted  by  the 
Greeks  of  Cumae.  The  Etruscans  appear,  iu  con- 


• The  quantity  of  the  penultimate  is  doubtful.  It  Is 
short  in  Horace  ami  Martial,  but  loog  in  Virgil. 
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sequence,  to  have  been  confined  to  their  own 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Romans  to  have  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  their  independence. 

Porthion  (Tlopdaoev),  son  of  Agenor  and  Epi- 
enste,  was  king  of  Pleuron  and  Calydon  in  Aetolin, 
and  married  to  Euryte,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Oencua,  Agnus,  Alcathous,  Mclas,  Lcu- 
copeus,  and  Sterope. 

Porthmus  (n 6p$nos),  a harbour  in  Euboea,  be- 
longing to  Eretria,  opposite  the  coast  of  Attica. 

PortHnus  or  Porttunnus,  the  protecting  genius 
of  harbours  among  the  Romans.  He  was  invoked 
to  grant  a happy  return  from  a voyage.  Hence  a 
temple  was  erected  to  him  at  the  port  of  the  Tiber, 
from  whence  the  road  descended  to  the  port  of 
Ostia.  At  his  temple  an  annual  festival,  the  Por- 
tunnlia,  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of  August. 
When  the  Romans  became  familiar  with  Greek  ( 
mythology,  Portunus  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
Palnemon.  [Palakmon.] 

P6rus  (Ilwpov).  1.  King  of  the  Indian  pro- 
vinces E.  of  the  river  Hydaspcs,  offered  a for- 
midable resistance  to  Alexander,  when  the  latter 
attempted  to  cross  this  river,  u.  c.  327.  The  battle 
which  he  fought  with  Alexander  was  one  of  the 
most  severely  contested  which  occurred  during  the 
whole  of  Alexander's  campaigns.  Poms  displayed 
great  personal  courage  in  the  battle ; and  when 
brought  before  the  conqueror,  he  proudly  demanded 
to  be  treated  in  a manner  worthy  of  a king.  This 
magnanimity  at  once  conciliated  the  favour  of 
Alexander,  who  not  only  restored  to  him  his  do- 
minions, but  increased  them  by  large  accessions  of 
territory.  From  this  time  Porus  became  firmly 
attached  to  his  generous  conqueror,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  the  Hyphasis.  In  321  Porus  was 
treacherously  put  to  death  by  Eudemus,  who 
commanded  the  Macedonian  troops  in  the  adjacent 
province.  We  nrc  told  that  Poms  was  a man  of 
gigantic  stature  — not  less  than  five  cubits  in 
height ; and  his  personal  strength  and  prowess  in 
war  were  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  valour.  — 
2.  Another  Indian  monarch  who,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  expedition,  ruled  over  the  district 
termed  Gandaris,  E.  of  the  river  Ilydraotes.  His 
dominions  were  subdued  by  Hcphaeation,  and  an- 
nexed to  those  of  the  preceding  Poms,  W'ho  was 
his  kinsman. 

Poseidon  (ILxrciSw*'),  called  Nepttinus  by  the 
Romans,  was  the  god  of  the  Mediterranean  sen. 
His  name  seems  to  be  connected  with  irJros, 
vovtos  and  irora/idr,  according  to  which  he  is  the 
god  of  the  fluid  element  He  was  a son  of  Cronos 
and  Rhea  (whence  he  is  called  Cronius  and  by 
Latin  poets  Satumius).  He  was  accordingly  a 
brother  of  Zeus,  Hades,  Hera,  Hestia  and  Demeter, 
and  it  was  determined  by  lot  that  he  should  rule 
over  the  sea.  Like  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he 
was,  after  his  birth,  swallowed  by  his  father  Cro- 
nos, but  thrown  up  again.  According  to  others, 
he  was  concealed  by  Rhea,  after  his  birth,  among 
a flock  of  lambs,  and  his  mother  pretended  to  have 
given  birth  to  a young  horse,  which  she  gave  to 
Cronos  to  devour.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Po- 
seidon is  described  as  equal  to  Zeus  in  dignity, 
but  less  powerful.  He  resents  the  attempts  of 
Zeus  to  intimidate  him ; he  even  threatens  his 
mightier  brother,  and  once  conspired  with  Hera 
and  Athena  to  put  him  into  chains ; but  on  other 
occasions  we  find  him  submissive  to  Zeus.  The 
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palace  of  Poseidon  was  in  the  depth  of  the  sea 
near  Aegae  in  Euboea,  where  he  kept  his  horses 
with  brnxen  hoofs  and  golden  manes.  With  these 
horses  he  rides  in  a chariot  oror  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  which  become  smooth  as  he  approaches,  and 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  recognise  him  and  play 
around  his  chariot.  Generally  he  yoked  his  horses 
to  his  chariot  himself,  but  sometimes  he  was  as- 
sisted by  Amphitrite.  Although  he  generally 
dwelt  in  the  sea,  still  he  also  appears  in  Olympus 
in  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  — Poseidon  in  con- 
junction with  Apollo  is  said  to  have  built  the 
walls  of  Troy  for  Laomedon,  whence  Troy  is  called 
Nrptunia  Pergama.  Laomedon  refused  to  give 
these  gods  the  reward  which  had  been  stipulated, 
and  even  dismissed  them  with  threats.  Poseidon 
in  consequence  sent  a marine  monster,  which  was 
on  the  point  of  devouring  IjAomcdon’s  daughter, 
when  it  was  killed  by  Hercules ; and  he  continued 
to  bear  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  Trojan*. 
He  sided  with  the  Greeks  in  the  war  against 
Troy,  sometimes  witnessing  the  contest  as  a spec- 
tator from  the  heights  of  Thrace,  and  sometimes 
interfering  in  person,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a 
mortal  hero  and  encouraging  the  Greeks,  while 
Zeus  favoured  the  Trojans.  In  the  Odyssey,  Po- 
seidon appears  hostile  to  Ulysses,  whom  he  pre- 
vents from  returning  home  in  consequence  of  his 
having  blinded  Polyphemus,  a son  of  Poseidon  by 
the  nymph  Thoosa. — Being  tho  ruler  of  the  sea 
(the  Mediterranean),  he  is  described  as  gathering 
clouds  and  calling  forth  storms,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  grant  a successful  voyage 
and  save  those  who  are  in  danger  ; and  all  other 
marine  divinities  are  subject  to  him.  As  the  sea 
surrounds  and  holds  the  earth,  he  himself  is  de- 
scribed as  the  god  who  holds  the  earth  ('yaifax05)* 
and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  shake  the  earth 
( xiyriT^ip  y as).  — He  was  further  re- 
garded as  the  creator  of  the  horse.  It  is  said  that 
when  Poseidon  and  Athena  disputed  as  to  which 
of  them  should  give  the  name  to  the  capital  of 
Attica,  the  gods  decided,  that  it  should  receive  its 
name  from  the  deity  who  should  bestow  upon  mwi 
the  most  useful  gift,  Poseidon  then  created  the 
horse,  and  Athena  called  forth  the  olive  tree,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  honour  was  conferred 
upon  the  goddess.  According  to  others,  however, 
Poseidon  did  not  create  the  horse  in  Attica,  but 
in  Thessaly,  where  he  also  gave  the  famous  horses 
to  Peleus.  Poseidon  was  accordingly  believed  to 
have  taught  men  the  art  of  managing  horses  by 
the  bridle,  and  to  have  been  the  originator  and 
protector  of  horse  races,  nonce  he  was  also  repre- 
sented on  horseback,  or  riding  in  a chariot  drawn 
by  two  or  four  horses,  and  is  designated  by  the 
epithets  Tinriot,  Lrveioj,  or  Timor  He  even 

metamorphosed  himself  into  a horse,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deceiving  Demeter. — The  symbol  of  Po- 
seidon's power  was  the  trident,  or  a spear  with 
three  points,  with  which  he  used  to  shatter  rocks 
to  call  forth  or  subdue  storms,  to  shake  the  earth, 
and  the  like. — Herodotus  states  that  the  name  and 
worship  of  Poseidon  were  brought  into  Greece  from 
Libya;  but  he  was  probably  a divinity  of  Pe- 
lasgian  origin,  and  originally  a personification  of 
the  fertilising  power  of  water,  from  which  the 
transition  to  regarding  him  as  the  god  of  the  sea 
was  not  difficult. — The  following  legends  respecting 
Poseidon  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  In  conjunction 
with  Zeus  he  fought  against  Cronos  and  the  Titans ; 
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nnd  in  the  contest  with  the  Giants  he  pursued 
Poly  botes  across  the  sea  as  far  as  Cos,  and  there 
killed  him  by  throwing  the  island  upon  him.  He 
further  crushed  the  Centaurs  when  they  were  pur- 
sued by  Hercules,  under  a mountain  in  Leucosia, 
the  island  of  the  Sirens.  He  sued  together  with 
Zeus  for  the  hand  of  Thetis;  but  he  withdrew 
when  Themis  prophesied  that  the  son  of  Thetis 
would  be  greater  than  his  father.  When  Ares 
had  been  caught  in  the  wonderful  net  by  He- 
phaestus, the  latter  set  him  free  at  the  request  of 
Poseidon ; but  the  latter  god  afterwards  brought 
a charge  against  Ares  before  the  Areopagus,  for 
having  killed  his  son  Halirrhothius.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  Poseidon  caused  a 
bull  to  rise  from  the  sea,  which  the  king  promised 
to  sacrifice;  but  when  Minos  treacherously  con- 
cealed the  animal  among  a herd  of  oxen,  the  god 
punished  Minos  by  causing  his  daughter  Pasipnae 
to  fall  in  love  with  the  bull. — Poseidon  was  married 
to  Amphitrite,  by  whom  he  had  three  children, 
Triton,  Rhode,  and  Bcnthesicyrac ; but  he  had 
also  a vast  number  of  children  by  other  divinities 
and  mortal  women.  His  worship  extended  over 
all  Greece  and  southern  Italy,  but  he  was  more 
especially  revered  in  Peloponnesus  and  in  the 
Ionic  towns  on  the  coast.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  him  generally  consisted  of  black  nnd  white 
bulls  ; but  wild  boars  and  rams  were  also  sacrificed 
to  him.  Horse  and  chariot  races  were  held  in  his 
honour  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  The  Panionia, 
or  the  festival  of  all  the  lonians  near  My  calc,  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Poseidon.  In  works  of 
art,  Poseidon  may  be  easily  recognised  by  his  at- 
tributes, the  dolphin,  the  horse,  or  the  trident,  and 
he  was  frequently  represented  in  groups  along  with 
Amphitrite,  Tritons,  Nereids,  dolphins,  the  Dios- 
curi, Palaemon,  Pegasus,  Bellerophontes,  Thalassa, 
Ino,  and  Galene.  His  figure  does  not  present  the 
majestic  calm  which  characterises  his  brother 
Zeus ; but  as  the  state  of  the  sea  is  varying,  so 
also  is  the  god  represented  sometimes  in  violent 
agitation,  nnd  sometimes  in  a state  of  repose.  The 
Roman  god  Neptunus  is  spoken  of  in  a separate 
article. 

PosidippU8  (ITo<r«f5ixiroj,  noffi'Bimroy).  1.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  a 
native  of  Cnssandrca  in  Macedonia.  He  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  6 most  celebrated  poets  of  the 
New  Comedy.  In  time,  he  was  the  last  of  all 
the  poet*  of  the  New  Corned)*.  He  began  to  ex- 
hibit dramas  in  the  third  year  after  the  death  of 
Menander,  that  is,  in  b.  c.  289.  —2.  An  epigram- 
matic poet,  who  was  probably  a different  person 
from  the  comic  poet,  though  he  seems  to  have  lived 
about  the  same  time.  Ilis  epigrams  formed  a part 
of  the  Garland  of  Meh'aprr,  and  22  of  them  are 
preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Posfdlum  (rio<rei'8io>'),  the  nnme  of  several  pro- 
montories sacred  to  Poseidon.  1.  {Punt a della 
Licosa\  in  Lucania,  opposite  the  island  Lcucosia, 
the  S.  point  of  the  gulf  of  Paestum.  — 2.  In 
Epirus,  opposite  the  N.E.  point  of  Coreyra.  — 3. 

( C '.  Stavros\  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  W.  point  of 
the  Sinus  Pagasaeus,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  pro- 
montory which  Livy  (xxxi.  46.)  calls  Zelasium.— 
4.  {('.  ffefene),  the  S.V.  point  of  Chios,  — ft.  On 
the  IV'.  coast  of  (.’aria,  between  Miletus  and  the 
Inssius  Sinus,  with  a town  of  the  same  nnme  upon 
it.  — 6.  On  the  W.  const  of  Arabia,  with  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Poseidon  by  Ariston,  whom  Ptolemy  | 
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had  sent  to  explore  the  Arabian  gulf. — 7.  (/Vi- 
Wa),  a seaport  town  in  Syria  in  the  di&trict  Ca*- 
siotis. 

Posidonla.  [Paestum.] 

Posidonium  (I loati&t&yiov : C.  Possulki  or  Kas- 
sandkrea),  a promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
peninsula  Pallene  in  Macedonia,  not  Car  from 
Mende. 

Posidonius  (rio<m5wi'ior),  a distinguished  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  a native  of  Apaiuea  in  Syria. 
The  date  of  his  birtfi  Is  not  known  with  any  ex- 
actness, but  it  may  be  placed  about  b.  c.  1 35.  He 
studied  at  Athens  under  Panactim,  after  whose 
death  (112)  Posidonius  set  out  on  his  travels. 
After  visiting  most  of  the  countries  on  the  const  of 
the  Mediterranean,  he  fixed  his  abode  at  Rhodes, 
where  he  became  the  president  of  the  Stoic  school. 
He  also  took  a prominent  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  Rhodes,  and  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Rome  in  86.  Cicero,  when  he  visited  Rhodes, 
received  instruction  from  Posidonius.  Pompey 
also  had  a great  ndmiration  for  Posidonius,  and 
visited  him  twice,  in  67  find  62.  To  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit  probably  belongs  the  story  that 
Posidonius,  to  prevent  the  disappointment  of  his 
distinguished  visitor,  though  severely  afflicted  with 
the  gout,  had  a long  discourse  on  the  topic  that 
pain  is  not  an  evil.  In  51  Posidonius  removed  to 
Rome,  and  appears  to  have  died  soon  after  at  the 
age  of  84.  Posidonius  was  a man  of  extensive 
nnd  varied  acquirements  in  almost  all  departments 
of  human  knowledge.  Cicero  thought  so  highly 
of  his  powers,  that  he  requested  him  to  write  an 
account  of  his  consulship.  As  a physical  investi- 
gator he  was  greatly  superior  to  the  Stoics  gene- 
rally, attaching  himself  in  this  respect  rather  to 
Aristotle.  Jlis  geographical  and  historical  know- 
ledge was  very  extensive.  He  cultivated  astro- 
nomy with  considerable  diligence.  He  also 
constructed  a planetary  machine,  or  revolving 
sphere,  to  exhibit  the  daily  motions  of  the  sun, 
moon  and  planets.  His  calculation  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  differed  widely  from  that  of 
Eratosthenes.  He  made  it  only  180.000  stadia, 
and  his  measurement  was  pretty  generally  adopted. 
None  of  the  writings  of  Posidonius  has  come  down 
to  us  entire.  His  fragments  are  collected  by 
Bake,  Lugd.  Bat.  1810. 

Postamla  Castra  (SaJado),  a fortress  in  Hispa- 
nia  Baetica,  on  a hill  near  the  river  Salsum 

{Salado). 

Postumla  Gens,  patrician,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  patrician  gentes  at  Rome.  Its  members  fre- 
quently held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  from 
the  banishment  of  the  kings  to  the  downfall  of  the 
republic.  The  most  distinguished  family  in  the 
gens  was  that  of  Alhus  or  Albinus  ; but  we 
also  find  nt  the  commencement  of  the  republic 
families  of  the  names  of  MegeUw  and  Tubrrtus. 

Postumus,  whose  full  nnme  was  M.  Cassiar.us 
Latin  ins  Postumus , stands  2nd  in  the  list  of  the 
so-called  30  Tyrants.  Being  nominated  by  Vale- 
rian governor  of  Gaul,  he  assumed  the  title  of 
emperor  in  a.  D.  258,  while  Valerian  was  prose- 
cuting his  campaign  against  the  Persians.  Postu- 
mus maintained  a strong  and  just  government,  and 
preserved  Gaul  from  the  devastation  of  the  war- 
like tribes  upon  the  eastern  border.  After  reign- 
ing nearly  10  years,  he  was  slain  bj*  his  soldier* 
in  267,  and  Laelianus  proclaimed  emperor  in  his 
I stead. 
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Poatverta  or  Postvorta,  properly  a surname  of 
Cannon  la,  describing  her  as  turning  backward  and 
looking  at  the  post,  which  she  revealed  to  poets 
and  other  mortals.  In  like  manner  the  prophetic 
power,  with  which  she  looked  into  the  future,  is 
indicated  by  the  surnames  Antevorta, , Prvrta  (i.  e. 
Pro  versa),  and  Purrima.  Poets,  however,  have 
personified  these  attributes  of  Carmenta,  and  thus 
describe  them  as  the  companions  of  the  goddess. 

P5timi,  or  Potimns  (norauoi,IloTap6s:  rioTd- 
fxtos : Keratia ),  a demus  in  the  S.  of  Attica,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Leontis,  where  the  tomb  of 
Ion  was  shown. 

Pdt&mon  (Xlordpttv).  L A rhetorician  of  My- 
tilcne,  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  whose 
favour  he  enjoyed.  — 2.  A philosopher  of  Alex- 
ander, who  is  said  to  have  introduced  at  Rome  an 
eclectic  sect  of  philosophy.  He  appears  to  have 
lived  at  Rome  a little  before  the  time  of  Plotinus, 
and  to  have  entrusted  his  children  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  latter. 

Paten  tla  (Potentinus).  L A town  of  Picenum 
on  the  river  Flosis,  between  Ancona  and  Castellum 
Firmanum,  was  made  a Roman  colony  in  B.C.  186. 
— 2.  (Potenza),  a town  of  Lucan ia  on  the  Via 
Popilia,  E.  of  Forum  PopiliL 

Pothlnus,  an  eunuch,  the  guardian  of  the  young 
king  Ptolemy,  recommended  the  assassination  of 
Pompey,  when  the  latter  fled  to  Egypt,  il  c.  48. 
Pothinus  plotted  against  Caesar  when  he  came  to 
Alexandria  shortly  afterwards,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Caesar’s  order. 

Potidaea  (IIoT(8a*a : TUrTtHaidrrjs : Pinaka),  n 
town  in  Macedonia  on  the  narrow  isthmus  of  the 
peninsula  Pallene,  was  a strongly  fortified  place 
and  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Corinthians,  and  must  have  been 
founded  before  the  Persian  wars,  though  the  time 
of  its  foundation  is  not  recorded.  It  afterwards 
l»e oame  tributary  to  Athens,  and  its  revolt  from  the 
latter  city  in  b,  c.  432  was  one  of  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Athenians  in  429  after  a siege  of  more  than 
2 years,  its  inhabitants  expelled,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  Athenian  colonists.  In  356  it  was 
taken  by  Philip,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  gave 
its  territory  to  the  Olynthians.  Cassander,  how- 
ever, built  a new  city  on  the  same  site,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Cassandrea  (Kaaodvtipcia : 
Kaa<ray&pcds),  and  which  he  peopled  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  population  and  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Olynthus  and  the  surrounding  towns,  so  that  it 
soon  became  the  most  flourishing  city  in  ail  Mace- 
donia. It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Huns, 
but  was  restored  by  Justinian. 

Potidania.  a fortress  in  the  N.E.  of  Aetolia, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Locris. 

PStltii  [Pinakia  Grns.] 

Potltus,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
family  of  the  Valeria  Gens.  This  family  disap- 
pears about  the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars  ; but  the 
name  was  revived  at  a later  period  by  the  Valeria 
gens,  as  a prnenomen  : thus  wc  find  mention  of  a 
Potitus  Valerius  Messala,  who  was  consul  sulfcctus 
in  B.  c.  29. 

Potnlae  (normal : TIotvisvs),  a small  town  in 
Boeotia  on  the  Asopus,  10  stadia  S.  of  Thebes,  on 
the  road  to  Plataea.  The  adjective  Potniades  (sing. 
Potnias ) is  an  epithet  frequently  given  to  the 
mares  which  tore  to  death  Glaucus  of  Potniae. 
[Glaucus,  No.  1.] 
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Praaspa.  [Phkaata.] 

Practlus  (npcbcTtos:  Borgas  or  Afuskakoi- Su ), 
a river  of  the  Troad,  rising  in  M.  Ida,  and  flowiug 
into  the  Hellespont,  N.  of  Abydtts. 

Praeneste  (Praenestinus:  Palestrina),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latium,  was  situated  on 
a steep  and  lofty  hill,  about  20  miles  S.E.  of  Rome, 
with  which  it  was  connected  by  a road,  called  Via 
Praeneetina.  It  was  probably  a Pelasgic  city,  but 
it  claimed  a Greek  origin,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Telegonua,  the  son  of  Ulysses. 
It  was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by  art,  and 
frequently  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Romans. 
Together  with  the  other  Latin  towns,  it  became 
subject  to  Rome,  and  was  at  a later  period  made  a 
Roman  colour.  It  was  here  that  the  younger 
Marius  took  refuge,  and  was  for  a considerable  time 
besieged  by  Sulla's  troops.  Praeneste  possessed  a 
very  celebrated  and  ancient  temple  of  Fortuna, 
with  an  oracle,  which  ia  often  mentioned  under  the 
mine  of  Praenestinac  sortes.  It  also  had  a temple 
of  Juno.  In  consequence  of  its  lofty  situation  Prae- 
neste was  a cool  and  healthy  residence  in  the 
great  heats  of  summer  (frigidmn  Praeneste , Hor. 
Cunrt.  iii.  4.  22),  and  was  therefore  much  fre- 
quented at  that  season  by  the  wealthy  Romans. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  some  other 
antiquities  arc  still  to  be  seen  at  Palestrina. 

Praesus  (Upaitros : Tip  Actios),  an  inland  town 
in  the  E.  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  Eteocretes, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Hierapytna. 

Praetorla  Augusta.  [Augusta,  No.  4.] 

Pros  (ripaj,  gen.  Ilpayrds  : npdvrss),  a town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  W\  of  the  district  Phthiotis,  on 
the  N.E.  slope  of  Mt  Narthacius. 

Praslae  (Jlpcurtal : n paaitvs).  L Or  Prasla 
(Tlpaffia),  a town  of  the  Eleuthero-laconcs,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Laconia,  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  — 2.  ( Prassu ),  a demus  in  Attipa,  S. 
of  Stiria,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo. 

Prating  Lac U8  (npauuds  A f/uwj : Takino),  a 
lake  in  Thrace  between  the  Stryinon  and  Nestus, 
and  near  the  Strymonic  gulf  with  silver  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Prasli,  Praesli,  and  Parrhasli  (II pdffioi : San- 
scrit, Prachinas,  i.  e.  people  of  the  E.  country),  a 
great  and  powerful  people  of  India  on  the  Ganges, 
governed  at  the  time  of  Seleucus  I.  by  king 
Sandrocottus.  Their  capital  city  was  Pali- 
bothra  (Patna)  ; and  the  extent  of  the  kingdom 
seems  to  have  embraced  the  whole  valley  of  the 
upper  Ganges,  at  least  as  far  down  as  that  city. 
At  a later  time  the  monarchy  declined,  so  that  in 
Ptolemy  we  only  find  the  name  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a small  district,  called  Prosiaca 
(npatneuefi)  about  the  river  Soa. 

Prasodis  Mare  (TJpaa-uS-ns  lodxaaaa  or  k6\- 
x os),  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  about 
the  promontory  Prasum. 

Prasum  (tlpderov  a npotriipioy  : C.  Delgado),  a 
promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  in  10£J  S. 
laL,  appears  to  have  been  the  S.*most  point  to 
which  the  ancient  knowledge  of  this  coast  ex- 
tended. 

Pratinas  (Upariyas),  one  of  the  early  tragic 
poets  at  Athens,  whose  combined  efforts  brought 
the  art  to  its  perfection,  was  a native  of  Phlius, 
and  was  therefore  by  birth  a Dorian.  It  is  not 
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stated  at  what  time  he  went  to  Athens ; but  he  was 
older  than  Choerilus  and  younger  than  Aeschylus, 
with  both  of  whom  he  competed  for  the  prize, 
about  b.  c.  500.  The  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
art,  which  was  ascribed  to  Pratinaa,  was  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  satyric  from  the  tragic  drama.  His 
lays  were  much  esteemed.  Pmtinas  also  ranked 
igh  among  the  lyric,  as  well  as  the  dramatic 
poets  of  his  age.  He  may  perhaps  be  considered 
to  have  shared  with  his  contemporary  Lasus  the 
honour  of  founding  the  Athenian  school  of  dithy- 
rambic  poetry.  • 

Praxagoras  ( Upa^ayipas),  a celebrated  phy- 
sician, was  a native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  lived 
in  the  4th  century  b.  c.  He  belonged  to  the  medi- 
cal sect  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  was  celebrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  medical  science  in  general,  and 
especially  for  his  attainments  in  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology. 

Praxlas  (ITpa^ar),  an  Athenian  sculptor  of 
the  age  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  more  archaic  school 
of  Calamis,  commenced  the  execution  of  the  statues 
in  the  pediments  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  but  died  while  he  was  still  engaged  upon 
the  work.  His  date  may  be  placed  about  B.c. 
44H,  and  onwards. 

Praxldlce  (fl i.  e.  the  goddess  who 
carries  out  the  objects  of  justice,  or  watches  that 
justice  is  done  to  men.  When  Menelaus  arrived 
in  Laconia,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  he  set  up  a 
statue  of  Praxidicc  near  Gythemn,  not  far  from 
the  8 pot  where  Paris,  in  carrying  off  Helen,  had 
founded  a sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Migonitis.  Near 
Haliartus.  in  Boeotia,  we  meet  with  the  worship 
of  Praxidicae,  in  the  plural : they  were  here  called 
daughters  of  Oxyges,  and  their  names  were  Alal- 
comcnia,  Thclxinoca,  and  Aulis.  In  the  Orphic 
poets  Praxidice  seems  to  be  a surname  of  Perse- 
phone. 

Praxilla  (ITp<f£iAAa),  of  Sicyon,  a lyric  poetess, 
who  flourished  about  B.  c.  450,  and  was  one  of  the 
9 poetesses  who  were  distinguished  as  the  Lyric 
Muses.  Her  scolia  were  among  the.  most  cele- 
brated compositions  of  that  species.  She  belonged 
to  the  Dorian  school  of  lyric  poetry,  but  there  were 
also  traces  of  Aeolic  influence  in  her  rhythms,  and 
even  in  her  dialect 

Praxlph&nes  ( npa^dvrjf),  a Peripatetic  philo- 
sopher, a native  either  of  Mytilene  or  of  Rhodes, 
was  a pupil  of  Theophrastus,  and  lived  about  b.  c. 
322.  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his 
pupils.  Praxiphanes  paid  especial  attention  to 
grammatical  studies,  and  is  hence  named  along 
with  Aristotle  as  the  founder  and  creator  of  the 
science  of  grammar. 

Praxiteles  (IIpa^iWXTji),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished artists  of  ancient  Greece,  was  both  a 
statuary  in  bronze  and  a sculptor  in  marble.  W e 
know  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  except  that 
he  was  a citizen,  if  not  a native,  of  Athens,  and 
that  his  career  as  an  artist  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  city.  He  probably  flourished  j 
about  o.  c.  364  and  onwards.  Praxiteles  stands, 
with  Scopas,  at  the  head  of  the  later  Attic  school, 
so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  earlier  Attic 
school  of  Phidias.  Without  attempting  those  sub- 
lime impersonations  of  divine  majesty,  in  which 
Phidias  had  been  so  inimitably  successful,  Praxi- 
teles was  unsurpassed  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
softer  beauties  of  the  humnn  form,  especially  in  the 
female  figure.  The  most  celebrated  work  of  Pra- 
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1 xitelcs  was  his  marble  statue  of  Aphrodite  (Venus), 
which  was  distinguished  from  other  statues  of  the 
goddess  by  the  name  of  the  Cnidi&ns,  who  pur- 
chased it.  It  was  always  esteemed  the  most  per- 
fectly beautiful  of  the  statues  of  the  goddess. 
Many  made  the  voyage  to  Cnidus  expressly  to  be- 
hold it.  So  highly  did  the  Cnidians  themselves 
esteem  their  treasure,  that  when  King  Nicomedet 
offered  them,  as  the  price  of  it,  to  pay  off  the  whole 
of  their  heavy  public  debt,  they  preferred  to  en- 
dure any  suffering  rather  than  part  with  the  work 
which  gave  their  city  its  chief  renown.  It  was 
afterwards  carried  to  Constantinople,  where  it 
perished  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Praxi- 
teles modelled  it  from  a favourite  courtezan  named 
Phryne,  of  whom  also  he  made  more  than  one  por- 
trait statue.  Another  of  the  celebrated  works  of 
Praxiteles  was  his  statue  of  Eros.  It  was  pre- 
served at  Thespiae,  where  it  was  dedicated  by 
Phryne  ; and  an  interesting  story  is  told  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  became  possessed  of  it. 
Praxiteles  had  promised  to  give  Phryne  whichever 
of  his  works  she  might  choose,  but  be  was  unwil- 
ling to  tell  her  which  of  them,  in  his  own  opinion, 
was  the  best.  To  discover  this,  she  sent  a slave 
to  tell  Praxiteles  that  a fire  had  broken  out  in  his 
house,  and  that  most  of  his  works  had  already 
perished.  On  hearing  this  message,  the  artist 
rushed  out,  exclaiming  that  all  his  toil  was  lost,  if 
the  fire  had  touched  his  Satyr  or  his  Eros.  Upon 
this  Phryne  confessed  the  stratagem,  and  chose  the 
Eros.  This  statue  was  removed  to  Home  by 
Caligula,  restored  to  Thespiae  by  Claudius,  and 
carried  back  by  Nero  to  Rome,  where  it  stood  in 
Pliny’s  time  in  the  schools  of  Octavio,  and  it  finally 
perished  in  the  conflagration  of  that  building  in 
the  reign  of  Titus.  Praxiteles  had  2 sons,  who 
were  also  distinguished  sculptors,  Timarchus  and 
CcphisodotuB. 

PraxIthSa  (ripa£i$«a),  daughter  of  Phrasimus 
and  Diogenia,  was  the  wife  of  Erechtheus,  and 
mother  of  Cecrops,  Pandoras,  Metion,  Oraeus, 
Procris,  Creusa,  Chthonia,  and  Orithyia. 

Preciani.  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitonica  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Prellns  Lacus  (Logo  di  Ca$lig1ione\  a lake  in 
Etruria  near  the  coast,  near  the  N.  end  of  which 
was  a small  island. 

Prepcsinthus  (Il/wir&’U’tfos),  one  of  the  smaller 
Cyclades,  between  Oliaros  and  Siphnos. 

Priamldes,  that  is.  a son  of  Priam,  by  which 
name  Hector,  Paris,  Helenas,  Deiphobus,  and  the 
other  sons  of  Priam,  are  frequently  called. 

Pri&mus  (riplojitoj),  the  famous  king  of  Troy,  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  a son  of 
Laomedon  and  Strymo  or  Placia.  His  original 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Podarce#,  i.  e.  “ the 
swift- footed,”  which  was  changed  into  Priamus, 
u the  ransomed  " (from  vpla/mt ),  because  he  was 
the  only  surviving  son  of  Laomedon  and  was  ran- 
somed by  his  sister  Hesione,  after  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Hercules.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  first  married  to  Arisbe,  the  daughtrr  of 
Merops,  by  whom  he  became  tho  father  of  Aesa- 
cus  ; hut  afterwards  he  gave  up  Arisbe  to  Hyrta- 
cus,  and  married  Hecuba,  by  whom  he  had  the 
following  children : Hector,  Alexander  or  Paris, 
Deiphobus,  Helenas,  Pammon,  Polites,  Antiphus. 
Hipponnus,  Polydorus,  Tro'ilus,  Creusa,  Laodiee. 
Polyxena,  and  Cassandra.  By  other  women  he 
had  a great  many  children  besides.  According  to 
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the  Homeric  tradition,  he  was  the  father  of  50 
sons,  19  of  whom  were  children  of  Hecuba,  to 
whom  others  add  an  equal  number  of  daughters. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  Priam  is  said  to 
have  supported  the  Phrygians  in  their  war  against 
the  Amazon*.  When  the  Greeks  landed  on  the 
Trojan  coast  Priam  was  already  advanced  in  years, 
and  took  no  active  part  in  the  war.  Once  only 
did  he  renture  upon  the  held  of  battle,  to  conclude 
the  agreement  respecting  the  single  combat  be- 
tween Paris  and  Menclaus.  After  the  death  of 
Hector,  Priam,  accompanied  by  Hermes,  went  to 
the  tent  of  Achilles  to  ransom  hi*  son's  body  for  bu- 
rial and  obtained  it.  His  death  is  not  mentioned 
by  Homer,  but  is  related  by  later  poets.  When 
the  Greeks  entered  Troy,  the  aged  king  put  on  his 
armour,  and  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  against 
the  enemy,  but  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Hecuba  to 
take  refuge  with  herself  and  her  daughters,  as  a 
suppliant  at  the  altar  of  Zeus.  While  he  was 
tarrying  in  the  temple,  his  son  Polites,  pursued 
by  Pyrrhus,  rushed  into  the  sacred  spot,  and  ex- 
pired at  the  feet  of  his  father,  whereupon  Priam, 
overcome  with  indignation,  hurled  his  spear  with 
feeble  hand  against  Pyrrhus,  but  was  forthwith 
killed  by  the  latter.— Virgil  mentions  (Aen.  v. 
564)  another  Priam,  a son  of  Polites,  and  a 
grandson  of  king  Priam. 

Priansua  (Ylpiaviros : IJpidu<rios,  npiavtntvs), 
a town  in  Crete  on  the  S.  coast,  S.  of  Lyctus, 
confounded  by  Strabo  with  Praesus. 

Priapus  (nplowos),  son  of  Dionysus  and  Aphro- 
dite. it  is  said  that  Aphrodite,  who  was  in  love 
with  Dionysus,  went  to  meet  the  god  on  his  return 
from  Indin,  but  soon  abandoned  him,  and  proceeded 
to  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont,  to  give  birth  to  the 
child  of  the  god.  Hera,  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
her  conduct,  caused  her  to  give  birth  to  a child  of 
extreme  ugliness,  who  was  named  Priapus.  The 
earliest  Greek  poets,  such  as  Homer  and  Hesiod,  do 
not  mention  this  divinity  ; and  it  was  only  in  later 
times  that  he  was  honoured  with  divine  worship. 
He  was  worshipped  more  especially  at  Lampsacus 
on  the  Hellespont,  whence  he  is  sometimes  called 
Hell eepontiacus . He  was  regarded  as  the  pro- 
moter of  fertility  both  in  vegetation  and  in  all  ani- 
mals connected  with  an  agricultural  life  ; and  in 
this  capacity  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  of 
docks  of  sheep  and  goats,  of  bees,  of  the  vine,  of 
all  garden  produce,  and  even  of  fishing.  Like 
other  divinities  presiding  over  agricultural  pursuits, 
he  was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  prophetic 
powers,  and  is  sometimes  mentioned  in  the  plural. 
As  Priapus  had  many  attributes  in  common  with 
other  gods  of  fertility,  the  Orphics  identified  him 
with  their  mystic  Dionysus,  Hermes,  Helios,  Ac, 
The  Attic  legends  connect  Priapus  with  such  sen- 
sual and  licentious  beings  as  Conisaius,  Orthanes, 
and  Tychon.  In  like  manner  he  was  confounded 
by  the  Italians  with  Mutuntis  or  Muttunus.  the 
personification  of  the  fructifying  power  in  nature. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  fields,  of  milk, 
honey,  cakes,  rams,  asses,  and  fishes.  He  was  re- 
presented in  carved  images,  mostly  in  the  form  of 
hermao,  carrying  fruit  in  his  garment,  and  either 
a sickle  or  cornucopia  in  his  hand.  The  hemiae 
of  Priapus  in  Italy,  like  those  of  other  rustic  divi- 
nities, were  usually  paiuted  red,  whence  the  god 
is  called  ruber  or  rubicunrlut. 

Priapus  (Tlpiaxor,  Ion.  Tlpirpros : npiarrjyds : 
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A 'arafxMi^  Ru.),  a city  of  Mysia,  on  the  Propontis, 
E.  of  Parium,  with  n small  but  excellent  harbour. 
It  was  a colony  of  the  Milesians,  and  a chief  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Priapus.  The  surrounding  dis- 
trict was  called  Pri&pis  (Tlpiawls)  and  Priapeno 

(Tlpiamirf)). 

Pri€n§  (IIpinKTj:  Tlpir)yevi,  n pianos:  Prfcneus, 
pi.  Prignenses:  Samsvn*  Ru.),  one  of  the  12  Ionian 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the 
N.W.  comer  of  Caria,  at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Mycnlc, 
and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Sinus  Latinicus.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  mythically  to  the  Neleid 
Aepytut,  in  conjunction  with  Cadmeons,  from 
whom  it  was  also  called  K afyoj.  It  stood  originally 
on  the  seashore,  and  had  2 harbours  and  a small 
fleet,  but  the  change  in  the  coast  by  the  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  Maeander  left  it  some  distance  in- 
land. It  was  of  much  religious  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  Panionian  festival  on  M.  Mycale, 
at  which  the  people  of  Prione  took  precedence  in 
virtue  of  their  being  the  supposed  descendants  of 
those  of  Helice  in  Greece  Proper.  The  city  was 
also  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Bias. 

Prifernum,  a town  of  the  Vcstini  on  the  E. 
coast  of  central  Italy. 

Primus,  M.  An  ton!  us.  a native  of  Tolosa  in 
Gaul,  was  condemned  of  forgery  ( /ahum ) in  tho 
reign  of  Nero,  was  expelled  the  senate  of  which  he 
was  a member,  and  was  banished  from  the  city. 
After  the  death  of  Nero  (68),  he  was  restored  to 
his  former  rank  by  Galba,  and  appointed  to  tho 
command  of  the  7th  legion,  which  was  stationed 
in  Pannonia.  He  was  one  of  the  first  gene- 
rals in  Europe  who  declared  in  favour  of  Ves- 
pasian ; and  he  rendered  him  the  most  important 
services.  In  conjunction  with  the  governors  of 
Moesia  and  Pannonia,  he  invaded  Italy,  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Vitellian  army  at  Bedri- 
acurn,  and  took  Cremona,  which  he  allowed  his 
soldiers  to  piilage  and  destroy.  He  afterwards 
forced  his  way  into  Rome,  notwithstanding  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  the  Vitellian  troops,  and  had 
the  government  of  the  city  till  the  arrival  of  Mu- 
cianus  from  Syria.  [Mucianus,  No.  2.]  Wo 
learn  from  Martial,  who  was  a friend  of  Antonius 
Primus,  that  he  was  alive  at  tho  accession  of 
Trajan. 

PriflciAnus,  a Roman  grammarian,  sumamed 
Caesariensii,  either  because  he  was  born  at  Caesaren, 
or  educated  there.  He  flourished  about  a.  d.  430, 
and  taught  grammar  at  Constantinople.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  the  extent  and  depth  of  his  grammatical 
knowledge,  of  which  be  has  left  the  evidence  in  his 
work  on  the  subject,  entitled  Co nuuenta rioru m pra m - 
mat ico rum  Libri  X VI //.,  addressed  to  his  friend 
and  patron,  the  consul  Julianus.  Other  titles  are, 
however,  frequently  given  to  it.  The  first  16  books 
treat  upon  the  eight  parts  of  speech  recognised  by 
the  ancient  grammarians,  letters,  syllables,  Ac. 
The  last  2 books  are  on  syntax.  This  treatise 
soon  became  the  standard  work  on  Latin  grammar, 
and  in  the  epitome  of  Kabanus  Maurus  obtained 
an  extensive  circulation.  The  other  works  of 
Priscianus  still  extant  are:  — 1.  A grammatical 
catechism  on  12  lines  of  the  Aeneid,  manifestly 
intended  os  a school  book.  2.  A treatise  on 
accents.  3.  A treatise  on  the  symbols  used  to  de- 
note numbers  and  weights,  and  on  coins  and  num- 
bers. 4.  On  the  metres  of  Terence.  5.  A trans- 
lation of  the  VlpoyufiydiTfxara  ( P r aee jeer ci lament  a) 
of  Hcrmogenes.  6.  On  the  declensions  of  nouns, 
R K 3 
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7.  A poem  on  the  emperor  Anastasius  in  312 
hexameters,  with  a preface  in  22  iambic  lines. 

8.  A picco  De  Poaderibus  et  Mcnsuri*,  in  verse. 

9.  An  Epitome  pJtaenomenon,  or  De  Sidcribus , in 
yerse.  1 0.  A free  translation  of  the  Periegesis  of 
Dionysius  in  1427  lines,  manifestly  made  for  the 
instruction  of  youth.  11.  A couple  of  epigrams. 
The  best  edition  of  Priscianus  is  by  Krehl,  Lips. 
1819—20,  2 vols.  8 vo. 

Priscianus,  Theodoras,  a physician,  and  a 
pupil  of  Vindicianug,  lived  in  the  4th  century  after 
Christ.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  and  to  have  attained  the  dignity 
of  Archiater.  He  is  the  author  of  a Latin  work, 
entitled,  ficrum  Mcdioarum  Libri  Quatuor,  pub- 
lished in  1 532,  both  at  Strasburg  and  at  Basel. 

Prisons  (nplcruos),  a Byzantine  historian,  was 
a native  of  Panium  in  Thrace,  and  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  Theodosius  the  Younger  to 
Attila,  x.  d.  445.  He  died  about  471.  Priscus 
wrote  an  account  of  his  embassy  to  Attila, 
enriched  by  digressions  on  the  life  and  reign  of 
that  king.  The  work  was  in  8 books,  but  only 
fragments  of  it  have  com;  down  to  us.  Priscus 
was  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  historian,  and  his 
style  was  remarkably  elegant  and  pure.  The  frag- 
ments are  published  with  those  of  Dexippus  and 
others,  by  Bekker  and  Niebuhr,  in  the  Bonn  Col- 
lection of  the  Byzantines,  1829,  8vo. 

Priscus,  Helvldlua,  son-in-law  of  Thrasea  Foe- 
tus, and,  like  him,  distinguished  by  his  love  of 
virtue,  philosophy,  and  liberty.  He  was  quaestor 
in  Achaia  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  tribune  of 
the  plebs  a.  d.  56.  When  Thrasea  wa3  put  to 
death  by  Nero  (66),  Priscus  wa9  banished  from 
Italy.  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Galba  (68) ; 
but  in  consequence  of  his  freedom  of  speech  and 
love  of  independence,  he  was  again  banished  by 
Vespasian,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  order  of  this  emperor.  His  life  was 
written  by  Uercnnius  Senecio  at  the  request  of  his 
widow  Fannia  ; and  the  tyrant  Domiti.ni,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  work,  subsequently  put  Scnecio  to 
death,  and  sent  Fannia  into  exile.  Priscus  left  a 
son,  Helvidius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Domititm. 

Priscus,  Servilius.  The  Prisci  were  an  an- 
cient family  of  the  Scrvilia  gens,  and  filled  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  during  the  early  years 
of  the  republic.  They  also  bore  the  agnomen  of 
Structus,  which  is  always  appended  to  their  name 
in  thu  Fasti,  till  it  was  supplanted  by  that  of  Fide- 
lias, which  was  first  obtained  by  Q.  Servilius  Pris- 
cus  Structus,  who  took  Fidenae  in  his  dictatorship, 
B.  c.  435,  and  which  was  also  borne  by  his  de- 
scendants. 

Priscus,  Tarquinlua.  [Tarquiniur.] 

Privemum  (Pri  temas,  -atis : Pipemo),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Latium  on  the  river  Amasenua,  be- 
longed to  the  Volsciana.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  at  nn  early  period,  and  was  subsequently 
made  a colony. 

Proaeresius  (npoatpfVios),  a teacher  of  rhe- 
toric, was  a native  of  Armenia,  and  was  bom  about 
a.  d.  276.  He  first  studied  at  Antioch  under 
Ulpian,  and  afterwards  at  Athens  under  Juliauus. 
He  became  at  a later  time  the  chief  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a very  high  repu- 
tation. He  died  368,  in  his  92nd  year. 

Frdbalinthus  (ripoGdAivOos : lipoSa\i<uos),  a 
demus  in  Attica,  S.  of  Marathon,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Pandiouis. 
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Probatia  (npoffa-ria),  a river  of  Boeotia,  which, 
after  passing  through  the  territory  of  Tracbin,  and 
receiving  its  tributary  the  Hercyna,  flowed  into 
the  lake  Copais. 

Prdbus,  Aemlllus.  [Nrpos,  Cornelius.] 

PrSbus,  M.  Aurelius,  Roman  emperor  a.  d. 
276 — 282,  was  a native  of  Sirmium  in  Punnonia, 
and  rose  to  distinction  by  his  military  abilities. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  Tacitus  governor 
of  the  whole  East,  and,  upon  the  death  of  that  sove- 
reign, the  purple  was  forced  upon  his  acceptance 
by  the  armies  of  Syria.  The  downfall  of  Florianua 
speedily  removed  his  only  rival  [Florianus],  and 
he  was  enthusiastically  hailed  by  the  united  voice 
of  the  senate,  the  people,  and  the  legions.  The 
reign  of  Probus  presents  a series  of  the  most  bril- 
liant achievements.  He  defeated  the  barbarians 
on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  and  lllyricum,  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  put  down 
the  rebellions  of  Satuminus  at  Alexandria,  and  of 
P roc  ulus  and  Bon  os  us  in  GauL  But,  after  crush- 
ing all  external  and  internal  foes,  he  was  killed  at 
Sirmium  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  had  risen  in 
mutiny  against  him,  because  he  had  employed 
them  in  laborious  public  works.  Probus  was  as 
just  and  virtuous  as  he  was  warlike,  and  is  de- 
servedly regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Pro  bus,  V&lfcrlua.  1.  Of  Berytus,  a Roman 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero.  To 
this  Probus  we  may  assign  those  annotations 
on  Terence,  from  which  fragments  are  quoted  in 
the  Scholia  on  the  dramatist.— 2.  A Roman  gram- 
marian, flourished  some  years  before  A.  Gellius,  and 
therefore  about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century. 
He  was  the  author  of  commentaries  on  Virgil,  and 
possessed  a copy  of  a portion  at  least  of  the 
Georgies,  which  had  been  corrected  by  the  hand  of 
the  poet  himself  These  are  the  commentaries  so 
frequently  cited  by  Scrvius  ; but  the  Scholia  in 
Bucoliaa  et  Georgian,  now  extant,  under  the  name 
of  Probus,  belong  to  a much  later  period.  This 
Probus  was  probably  the  author  of  the  life  of  Pcr- 
sius,  commonly  ascribed  to  Suetonius. — There  is 
extant  a work  upon  grammar,  in  2 books,  entitled 
M.  Valerii  Probi  Grammaticae  Institutionrs  ; but 
this  work  was  probably  not  written  by  either  of 
the  preceding  grammarians.  It  is  published  in  the 
collections  of  Putschius,  llannov.  1605,  and  of 
Lindemann,  Lips.  1831. 

Procas,  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Alba  Longa, 
succeeded  Aventinua,  and  reigned  23  years  : he  was 
the  father  of  Numitor  and  Amulius. 

Prochyta  ( Procida ),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Campania  near  the  promontory  Miscnum,  is  said 
to  have  been  tom  away  by  an  earthquake  either 
from  this  promontory  or  from  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Pithecusa  or  Aenaria. 

Prodes  (npoxAijs),  one  of  the  twin  sons  of 
Aristodemus.  For  details  see  Eurysthknks. 

Prod  us  ( ripdKAoj),  sumamed  Diadochnx  (A«<x- 
5oxos),  the  successor,  from  his  being  regarded  as  the 
genuine  successor  of  Plato  in  doctrine,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  Neoplatonic  school. 
He  was  bom  at  Byzantium  a.  d.  4 1 2,  but  was 
brought  up  at  X on  thus  in  Lycio,  to  which  city  his 
parents  belonged,  and  which  Produs  himself  re- 
garded as  his  native  place.  He  studied  at  Alexan- 
dria under  Olympiodoma,  and  afterwards  at  Athens 
under  Plutarchus  and  Syrian  us.  At  an  early  age 
his  philosophical  attainments  attracted  the  aiten- 
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tion  and  admiration  of  his  contemporaries.  He  had 
written  his  commentary  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato, 
as  well  as  many  other  treatises  by  his  28th  year. 
On  the  death  of  Svrianus  Proclus  succeeded  him 
in  his  school,  and  inherited  from  him  the  house  in 
which  he  resided  and  taught.  Marinus  in  his 
life  of  Proclus  records,  with  intense  admiration,  the 
perfection  to  which  his  master  attained  in  all  vir- 
tues. The  highest  of  these  virtues  were,  in  the 
estimation  of  ALtrinus,  those  of  a purifying  and 
ascetic  kind.  From  animal  food  he  almost  totally 
abstained  ; fasts  and  vigils  he  observed  with  sem- 
ulous  exactitude.  The  reverence  with  which  he 
onoured  the  sun  and  moon  would  seem  to  have 
been  unbounded.  He  celebrated  all  the  impor- 
tant religious  festivals  of  every  nation,  himself 
composing  hymns  in  honour  not  only  of  Grecian 
deities,  but  of  those  of  other  nations  also.  Nor 
were  departed  heroes  and  philosophers  excepted 
from  this  religious  veneration  ; and  he  even  per- 
formed sacred  rites  in  honour  of  the  departed 
spirits  of  the  entire  human  race.  It  was  of  coarse 
not  surprising  that  such  a man  should  be  favoured 
with  various  apparitions  and  miraculous  interposi- 
tions of  the  gods.  He  used  to  tell  how  a god  had 
once  appeared  and  proclaimed  to  him  the  glory  of 
the  city.  But  the  still  higher  grade  of  what,  in 
the  langtiage  of  the  school,  was  termed  the  theurgic 
virtue,  he  attained  by  his  profound  meditations  on 
the  oracl  •s.rmd  the  Orphic  and  Chaldaic  mysteries, 
into  the  profound  secrets  of  which  he  was  initiated 
by  Asclepigcnia,  the  daughter  of  Plutarchus,  who 
alone  was  iu  complete  possession  of  the  theurgic 
knowledge  and  discipline,  which  had  descended  to 
her  from  the  great  Nestorius.  He  profited  so  much 
by  her  instructions,  as  to  be  able,  according  to 
Marinus,  to  call  down  rain  in  a time  of  drought,  to 
stop  an  earthquake,  and  to  procure  the  immediate 
intervention  of  Aesculapius  to  cure  the  daughter  of 
his  friend  Archiadas.  Proclus  died  a.  d.  485. 
During  the  last  5 years  of  his  life  he  had  become 
superannuated,  his  strength  having  been  exhausted 
by  his  fastings  and  other  ascetic  practices.  As  a 
philosopher  Proclus  enjoyed  the  highest  celebrity 
among  his  contemporaries  and  successors ; but  his 
philosophical  system  is  characterised  by  vagueness, 
mysticism,  and  want  of  good  sense.  He  professed 
that  his  design  was  not  to  bring  forward  views  of 
his  own,  but  simply  to  expound  Plato,  in  doing 
which  he  proceeded  on  the  idea  that  everything 
in  Plato  must  be  brought  into  accordance  with  the 
mystical  theology  of  Orpheus.  He  wrote  a sepa- 
rate work  on  the  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato.  It  was  in  much 
the  same  spirit  that  he  attempted  to  blend  together 
the  logical  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  fanciful 
speculations  of  Neoplatonic  mysticism.  Several  of 
the  works  of  Proclus  are  still  ex  ant.  The  most  j 
important  of  them  consist  of  Commentaries  on 
Plato,  a treatise  on  various  theological  and  philo- 
sophical subjects.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of 
Proclus.  The  edition  of  Cousin  (Paris,  6 vols. 
Hvo.  1820 — 1827)  contains  the  following  treatises 
of  Proclus  : — On  Providence  and  Fate  ; On  Ten 
Doubts  about  Providence  ; On  the  Nature  of 
Evil ; a Commentary  on  the  Alcibiadcs,  and  a 
Commentary  on  the  Parmenides.  The  other  prin- 
cipal works  of  Proclus  are  : — On  the  Theology  of 
Plato,  in  8 l>ooks ; Theological  Elements ; a Com- 
mentary on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato;  five  Hymns  of 
an  Orphic  character.  Several  of  these  have  been 
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translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Taylor.  Pro- 
clus was  also  a distinguished  mathematician  and 
grammarian.  His  Commentaries  on  the  first  book 
of  Euclid,  and  on  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod 
are  still  extant. 

Procne  (n pdanj),  daughter  of  king  Pandion  of 
Athens,  and  wife  of  Tereus.  Her  story  is  given 
under  Thr  b us. 

Proconnesus  (TlpoKivrTjaos,  or  UpotKoivrtaos 
i.  e.  Faum-idandf  Marmara),  nn  island  of  the  Pro- 
pontis which  takes  from  it  its  modem  name  (Sea  uj 
Marmara ) off  the  N.  const  of  Mysia,  N.W.  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cyzicus  or  Dolionis.  The  latter  was 
also  called  Proconnesus  from  (faum)  because 
it  was  a favourite  resort  of  deer  in  the  fawning 
season,  whence  it  was  also  called  Elaphonneens 
(’EXatpdwriiTos,  i.  e.  deer-island) ; and  the  two  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Old  and  New  Pro- 
connesus. The  island  was  celebrated  for  its  marble  * 
and  hence  its  modern  name.  It  was  the  native 
place  of  the  poet  Aristkas. 

Procdplus  (ripoKOinor).  1.  A native  of  Cilicia, 
and  a relative  of  the  emperor  Julian,  served  with 
distinction  under  Constantins  II.  and  Julian. 
Having  incurred  the  suspicions  of  Jovian  and  of 
his  successor  Valens,  Procopius  remained  in  con- 
cealment for  about  2 years  ; but  in  a.  d.  365  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Constantinople,  while 
Valens  was  staying  at  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia. 
Both  parties  prepared  for  war.  In  the  following 
year  (366)  the  forces  of  Procopius  were  defeated 
in  2 great  battles.  Procopius  himself  was  taken 

Srisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Valens.  — 

. An  eminent  Byzantine  historian,  was  bom  at 
Caesarea  in  Palestine  about  a.  d.  500.  He  went 
to  Constantinople  when  still  a young  man,  and 
there  obtained  so  much  distinction  as  an  advocate 
and  a professor  of  eloquence,  that  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Belisarius,  who  appointed  him  his 
secretary  in  527.  In  this  capacity  Procopius  ac- 
companied the  great  hero  on  his  different  wars  in 
Asia,  Africa,  nnd  Italy,  being  frequently  em- 
ployed in  state  business  of  importance,  or  in  con- 
ducting military  expeditious.  Procopius  returned 
with  Belisarius  to  Constantinople  a little  before 
542.  His  eminent  talents  were  appreciated  by 
the  emperor  Justinian,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  illustria,  made  him  a senator,  and  in  562 
created  him  prefect  of  Constantinople.  Procopius 
died  about  the  same  time  as  Justinian,  565. 
As  an  historian  Procopius  deserves  great  praise. 
His  style  is  good,  formed  upon  classic  models, 
often  elegant,  and  generally  full  of  vigour.  His 
works  arc: — 1.  Historic s (Ttrroplou),  in  8 books  ; 
viz.  2 Oh  the  Persian  H«r,  containing  the  period 
from  408 — 553,  and  treating  more  fully  of  the  au- 
thor's own  times  ; 2 On  the  War  rrith  the  Vandals , 
395 — 545  ; 4 On  the  Gothic  Wart  or  properly 
speaking,  only  3 books,  the  4th  (8th)  being  a sort 
of  supplement  containing  various  matters,  and  going 
down  to  the  loginning  of  553.  It  was  continued 
by  Agnthias  till  559.  The  work  is  extremely  in- 
teresting ; the  descriptions  of  the  habits,  Ac.  of 
the  barbarians  are  faithful  and  done  in  a masterly 
style.  — 2.  On  the  Public  Buildings  erected  !>y 
Justinian  (KTur/urra),  in  6 books.  A work  equally 
interesting  and  valuable  in  its  kind,  though  appa- 
rently too  much  seasoned  with  flattery  of  the  em- 
peror.— 3.  Anecdnta  (’AveaSoTa),  a collection  of 
anecdotes,  some  of  them  witty  and  pleasant,  but 
others  most  indecent,  reflecting  upon  Justinian,  the 
R R 4 
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empress  Theodora,  Belisarius,  and  other  eminent 
persons.  It  is  a complete  Chronique  Samdalcuse  of 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  from  549  till  56*2. — 
4.  Oration*. s,  probably  extracts  from  the  “ History,” 
which  is  rather  overstocked  with  harangues  and 
speeches.  The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works 
of  Procopius  is  by  Dindorf,  Bonn,  3 vols.  8vo. 
1833—1838. 

Procria  (Ilpdiepis),  daughter  of  Erechthcus  and 
wife  of  Cephalus.  For  details  sec  Cephalus. 

Procrustes  (npo/cpouoTijy),  that  is,  “the 
Stretcher,”  a surname  of  the  famous  robber  Po- 
lypemon  or  Damastes.  He  used  to  tie  all  travel- 
lers who  fell  into  his  hands  upon  a bed : if  they 
were  shorter  than  the  bed,  he  stretched  their  limbs 
till  they  were  of  the  same  length  ; if  they  were 
longer  than  the  bed,  he  made  them  of  the  same 
size  by  cutting  off  some  of  their  limbs.  He  was 
slain  by  Theseus,  on  the  Cephissus  in  Attica.  The 
bed  of  Procrustes  is  used  proverbially  even  at  the 
present  day. 

C.  PrfcctUeius,  a Roman  eques,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Augustus,  was  sent  by  the  latter,  after 
the  victory  at  Actium,  to  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
It  is  of  this  Proculeius  that  Horace  speaks  ( Oarm . 
ii.  *2).  He  is  said  to  have  divided  his  property 
with  his  brothers  (perhaps  cousins)  Caepio  and 
Mureno,  who  had  lost  their  property  in  the  civil 
wars.  Proculeius  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  taking 
gypsum,  when  •offering  from  a disease  in  the 
stomach. 

Procfflus,  the  jurist,  was  the  contemporary  of 
the  jurist  Nerva  the  younger,  who  was  probably 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Nerva.  The  fact  that 
Proculus  gave  his  name  to  the  school  or  sect  (Pro- 
culiuni  or  Proculeiani , as  the  name  is  also  written), 
which  was  opposed  to  that  of  the  Sabiniani,  shows 
that  he  was  a jurist  of  note.  Proculus  is  often 
cited,  and  there  are  37  extracts  from  him  in  the 
Digest  from  his  8 books  of  Epistoloe.  He  appears 
to  have  written  notes  on  Labeo.  Some  writers  j 
suppose  that  Proculus  is  the  Licinius  Proculus,  i 
who  was  Pracfectus  Praetorio  under  Otho. 

Proculus,  Julius,  a Roman  senator,  is  said  in 
the  legend  of  Romulus  to  have  informed  the  sorrow- 
ing Roman  people,  after  the  strange  departure  of 
their  king  from  the  world,  that  Romulus  had  de- 
scended from  heaven  and  appeared  to  him,  bidding  J 
him  tell  the  people  to  honour  him  in  future  os  a 
god  under  the  name  of  Quirinus. 

Prodicus  (Up6ZiKos\  the  celebrated  sophist, 
was  a native  of  Iulis  in  the  island  of  Ceos.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and 
subsequently  ; hut  the  date  cannot  be  determined 
cither  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death.  Prodicus  came 
frequently  to  Athens  on  the  public  business  of  his 
native  city.  He  was  brought  forward  in  the 
Clouds  and  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  which  be- 
long respectively  to  s.  c.  4*23  and  414.  Prodicus 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  teachers  of  Isocrates, 
and  ho  was  alive  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  So- 
crates (399).  Suidas  relates  that  Prodicus  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Athenians  as  a corrupter  of 
the  youth,  but  this  statement  sounds  very  sus- 
picious. He  is  mentioned  both  by  Plato  and 
Xenophon  with  more  respect  than  the  other  so- 
phists. Like  Protagoras  and  others  he  tra\ oiled 
through  Greece,  delivering  lectures  for  money, 
nnd  in  this  way  he  amassed  a large  fortune. 
He  paid  especial  attention  to  the  correct  use  of 
words.  We  have  the  substance  of  one  of  his  lec- 
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tures  preserved  by  Xenophon  in  the  well-known 
fable,  called  “The  Choice  of  Hercules.”  When 
| Hercules,  as  he  entered  upon  manhood,  was  upon 
the  point  of  choosing  between  virtue  and  vice, 
there  appeared  to  him  two  women,  the  one  of 
dignified  beauty,  adorned  with  purity,  modesty, 
and  discretion,  the  other  of  a voluptuous  form,  and 
meretricious  look  and  dress.  The  latter  promised 
to  lead  him  by  the  shortest  road,  without  any  toil, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  every  pleasure.  The  other, 
while  she  reminded  him  of  bis  ancestors  and  his 
noble  nature,  did  not  conceal  from  him  that  the 
gods  have  granted  nothing  really  beautiful  and 
good  without  toil  and  labour.  The  former  sought 
to  deter  him  from  the  path  of  virtue  by  urging  its 
I difficulties  ; the  latter  impressed  upon  him  the 
emptiness  of  pleasure,  and  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness flowing  from  a life  of  virtue.  Thereupon 
Hercules  decided  in  favour  of  virtue. 

Proerna  (II p6*pva),  a town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  district  Phthiotis,  on  the  W.  slope 
of  M.  Narthacius,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Apidanus. 

Proetldes.  [Proetus.] 

Proetus  (IlgoiToy),  son  of  Abas  and  Ocalea, 
and  twin-brother  of  Acrisius.  In  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  2 brothers  for  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
Proetus  was  expelled,  whereupon  ho  fled  to  Iobates 
iu  Lycin,  and  married  An  ten  or  Sthcneboca,  the 
daughter  of  the  latter.  With  the  assistance  of 
Iobatcs,  Proetus  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and 
took  Tiryns,  w'hich  was  now  fortified  by  the  Cy- 
clopes. Acrisius  then  shared  his  kingdom  with 
his  brother,  surrendering  to  him  Tiryns,  Midea 
and  the  coast  of  Argolis.  By  his  wife,  Proetus 
became  the  father  of  3 daughters,  Lysippe,  Iphi- 
noe,  and  Iphianassa,  who  are  often  mentioned 
under  the  general  name  of  Proetides.  When 
these  daughters  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity, 
they  were  stricken  with  madness,  the  cause  of 
which  is  differently  related.  Some  say'  that  it 
was  a punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by  Dio- 
nysus, because  they  had  despised  his  worship  ; 
others  relate  that  they  were  driven  mad  by  Hera, 
because  they  presumed  to  consider  themselves  more 
handsome  than  the  goddess,  or  because  they  had 
stolen  some  of  the  gold  of  her  statue.  The  frenzy 
spread  to  the  other  women  of  Argos  ; till  at  length 
Proetus  agreed  to  divide  his  kingdom  between 
Mclampus  and  his  brother  Bias,  upon  the  former 
promising  that  he  would  cure  the  women  of  their 
madness.  Mclampus  then  chose  the  most  robust 
among  the  young  men,  gave  chase  to  the  mad 
women,  amid  shouting  and  dancing,  and  drove 
them  as  far  as  Sicyon.  During  this  pursuit,  Iphi- 
noe  died,  but  the  2 other  daughters  were  cured 
by  Melnmpus  by'  means  of  purifications,  and  were 
then  married  to  Mulampus  and  Bias.  The  place 
where  the  cure  was  effected  upon  his  daughters  is 
not  the  same  in  all  traditions,  some  mentioning 
the  well  Anigros,  others  the  fountain  Clitor  iu 
Arcadia,  or  Lu&i  in  Arcadia.  Besides  these  daugh- 
ters, Proetus  had  a son,  Megapenthes.  When 
Bellerophon  came  to  Proetus  to  lie  purified  of  a 
murder  which  he  had  committed,  the  wife  of  Proe- 
tus fell  in  love  with  him ; but,  ns  Bellerophon 
declined  her  advances,  she  charged  him  before 
Proetus  with  having  made  improper  proposals  to 
her.  Proetus  then  sent  Bellerophon  to  Iobates  in 
Lycin,  with  a letter  desiring  the  latter  to  murder 
Bellerophon.  [Bellerophon.]  — According  to 
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Ovid  {Met.  v.  238)  Acrisiua  was  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  by  Proetus  ; and  Perseus,  the  grandson  of 
Acrisiua,  avenged  his  grandfather  by  turning  Proe- 
tus into  stone  by  means  of  the  head  of  Medusa. 

Prometheus  (npojojflsut),  son  of  the  Titan 
Iapetus  and  Clyraene,  and  brother  of  Atlas,  Me- 
noetius,  and  Epimetheus.  His  name  signifies 
“ forethought,"  as  that  of  liis  brother  Epimetheus 
denotes  "■afterthought."  Once  in  the  reign  of 
Zeus,  when  gods  and  men  were  disputing  with 
one  another  at  Mecone  (afterwards  Sicyon),  Pro- 
metheus, with  a view  of  deceiving  Zeus,  cut  up  a 
bull  and  divided  it  into  two  parts:  he  wrapped  up 
the  best  parts  and  the  intestines  in  the  skin,  and 
at  the  top  he  placed  the  stomach,  which  is  one  of 
the  worst  parts,  while  the  second  heap  consisted 
of  the  bones  covered  with  fat.  When  Zeus  pointed 
out  to  him  how  badly  he  had  made  the  division, 
Prometheus  desired  him  to  choose,  but  Zeus,  in  his 
anger,  and  seeing  through  the  stratagem  of  Pro- 
metheus, chose  the  heap  of  bones  covered  with  the 
fat.  The  father  of  the  gods  avenged  himself  by 
withholding  fire  from  mortals,  but  Prometheus 
stole  it  in  a hollow  tube  (vdp$n^  ferula).  Zeus 
thereupon  chained  Prometheus  to  a pillar,  where 
an  eagle  consumed  in  the  daytime  his  liver,  which 
was  restored  in  each  succeeding  night  Prome- 
theus was  thus  exposed  to  perpetual  torture  ; but 
Hercules  killed  the  eagle  and  delivered  the  suf- 
ferer, with  the  consent  of  Zeus,  who  in  this  way  had 
an  opportunity  of  allowing  his  son  to  gain  immortal 
fame.  Further  in  order  to  punish  inen  Zeus  gave 
Pandora  as  a present  to  Epimetheus,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  diseases  and  sufferings  of  every 
kind  befell  mortals.  [For  details,  see  Pandora.] 
This  is  an  outline  of  the  legend  about  Prometheus, 
as  contained  in  the  poems  of  Hesiod.  — Aeschylus, 
in  his  trilogy  Prometheus , added  various  new  fea- 
tures to  this  legend.  Although  Prometheus  be- 
longed to  the  Titans,  he  is  nevertheless  represented 
by  Aeschylus  as  having  assisted  Zeus  against  the 
Titans.  But  when  Zeus  wonted  to  extirpate  the 
whole  race  *of  man,  whose  place  he  proposed  to 
fill  by  an  entirely  new  race  of  beings,  Prometheus 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  scheme,  and  saved 
mankind  from  destruction.  Prometheus  further 
deprived  them  of  their  knowledge  of  the  future, 
and  gave  them  hope  instead.  He  taught  them 
the  use  of  fire,  made  them  acquainted  with  ar- 
chitecture, astronomy,  mathematics,  writing,  the 
treatment  of  domestic  animals,  navigation,  medi- 
cine, the  art  of  prophecy,  working  in  metal,  and 
all  the  other  arts.  But,  as  he  had  actod  in  all 
these  things  contrary  to  the  will  of  Zeus,  the  latter 
ordered  Hephaestus  to  chain  him  to  a rock  in 
Scythia,  which  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
Cratos  and  Bia,  two  ministers  of  Zeus.  Prome- 
theus, however,  still  continued  to  defy  Zeus,  and 
declared  that  it  was  the  decree  of  fate,  by  which 
Zeus  was  destined  to  be  dethroned  by  his  own  son. 
As  Prometheus  steadfastly  refused  to  give  any 
explanation  of  this  decree,  Zeus  hurled  him  into 
Tartarus,  together  with  the  rock  to  which  he  was 
chained.  After  the  lapse  of  a long  time,  Prome- 
theus returned  to  the  upper  world,  to  endure  a fresh 
course  of  suffering,  for  he  was  now  fastened  to  Ml 
Caucasus,  and  his  liver  devoured  by  an  eagle,  as  re- 
lated in  the  Hesiodic  legend.  This  state  of  suffering 
was  to  last  until  some  other  god,  of  his  own  accord, 
should  take  his  place,  and  descend  into  Tartarus 
for  him.  This  came  to  pass  when  Chiron,  who 
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had  been  incurably  wounded  by  an  arrow  of  Her 
cules,  desired  to  go  into  Hades ; and  Zeus  allowed 
him  to  supply  the  place  of  Prometheus.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  however,  Zeus  himself  delivered 
Prometheus,  when  the  Titan  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  reveal  to  Zeus  the  decree  of  fate, 
which  was  that,  if  he  should  become  by  Thetis 
the  father  of  a son,  that  son  should  deprive  him  of 
the  sovereignty.  There  was  also  a legend,  which 
related  that  Prometheus  had  created  man  out  of 
earth  and  water,  either  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  human  race,  or  after  the  flood’  of  Deucalion, 
when  Zeus  is  said  to  have  ordered  him  and  Athena 
to  make  men  out  of  the  mud,  and  the  winds  to 
breathe  life  into  them.  Prometheus  is  said  to 
have  given  to  men  a portion  of  all  the  qualities 
possessed  by  the  other  animals  (Hor.  Carm.  i. 
16.  13).  The  kind  of  earth  out  of  which  Pro- 
metheus formed  men  was  shown  in  later  times 
near  Panopeus  in  Phocis.  — In  the  legend  of 
Prometheus,  he  often  appears  in  connection  with 
Athena.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  been  punished 
on  Ml  Caucasus  for  the  criminal  love  he  enter- 
tained for  her : and  he  is  further  said,  with  her 
assistance,  to  have  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there 
secretly  to  have  lighted  his  torch  at  the  chariot  of 
Helios,  in  order  to  bring  down  the  fire  to  man. 
At  Athens  Prometheus  had  a sanctuary  in  the 
Academy,  from  whence  a torch-race  took  place  in 
honour  of  him. 

Promfina  (ripwpdra : Pelrovacz  on  Ml  Pro- 
mina)y  a mountain  fortress  in  the  interior  of  Dal- 
matia. 

Pronapldes  (npovajriSrjr),  an  Athenian,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Homer.  He  is  enume- 
rated among  those  who  used  the  Pelaagic  letters, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician,  and  is 
characterised  as  a graceful  composer  of  song. 

Pronax  (npcwa{),  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysi- 
nwche,  brother  of  Adrastus  and  Eriphylc,  and 
father  of  Lycurgus  and  Amphithea.  According 
to  some  traditions  the  Ncmean  games  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  Pronax. 

Pronni  (nptWoi : npovvoTos),  a town  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Cephallenia,  and  one  of  the  4 towns  of 
the  island. 

Pronomus  (npdyo/ios),  of  Thebes,  son  of  Oeni- 
adas,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  auletic 
musicians  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  He  was  the  instructor  of  AJcibiades 
in  flute-playing.  He  invented  a new  Bort  of  flute, 
the  compass  of  which  was  such,  that  melodies 
could  be  played  upon  it  in  all  the  3 modes  of 
music,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian, 
for  each  of  which,  before  this  invention,  a separate 
flute  had  been  necessary. 

PrfinouB  (Ilpd^oov),  son  of  Phcgeus,  and  brother 
of  Agenor,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  slew 
Alcmaeon.  [For  details,  see  Agknor  and  Alc- 
If  AKON.1 

Pronfiba,  a surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans, describing  her  as  tho  deity  presiding  over 
marriage. 

Propertius,  Sex.  Aurelius,  the  Roman  poet, 
was  probably  bom  about  b.  c.  51.  He  tells  us 
that  he  was  a native  of  Umbria,  where  it  borders 
on  Etruria,  but  nowhere  mentions  the  exact  spoL 
lle  was  not  descended  from  a family  of  any  dis- 
tinction (ii.  24.  37),  and  he  was  deprived  of  his 
paternal  estate  by  an  agrarian  division,  probably 
that  in  36,  after  the  Sicilian  war.  At  the  lime 
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of  this  misfortune  he  had  not  yet  assumed  the  Propontis  Ilpowovrfr  ; Sax  of  Mttrmara\  so 
toga  ririlis,  and  was  therefore  under  1 6 years  called  from  its  position  with  reference  to  the  Pontus 
of  age.  He  had  already  lost  his  father,  who,  it  (Euxinus),  and  thus  more  fully  described  as  ^ lrpb 
has  been  conjectured,  was  one  of  the  victims  sacri-  too  Uirrov  rov  Ev^dvov  SdXaatra,  and  u Vr esti- 
ficed  after  the  taking  of  Perusia ; but  this  notion  bulum  Ponti,’*  is  the  small  sea  which  united  the 
does  not  rest  on  any  satisfactory  grounds.  We  Euxine  and  the  Aegean  [Pontus  Euxinur]  and 
have  no  account  of  Propertius's  education ; but  divides  Europe  (Throcia)  from  Asia  (Mvsia  and 
from  one  of  his  elegies  (ir.  1)  it  would  seem  that  Bithynia).  It  is  of  an  irregular  oral  shape,  running 
he  was  destined  to  be  an  advocate,  but  abandoned  out  on  the  E.  into  2 deep  gulfs,  the  Sinus  Astace- 
the  profession  for  that  of  poetry.  The  history  of  nns  (G.  of  Ismid)  and  the  Sinus  Cianus  (G.  tf 
his  life,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  is  the  history  Motion is),  and  containing  several  islands.  It  re- 
of  his  amours,  nor  can  it  be  said  how  much  of  this  ceived  the  waters  of  the  Rhykdacus  and  other 
is  fiction.  He  began  to  write  poetry  at  a very  rivers  of  E.  Mysia  and  W.  Bithynia,  flowing  from 
early  age,  and  the  merit  of  his  productions  soon  M.  Ida  and  Olympus;  and  several  important  Greek 
attracted  the  attention  and  patronage  of  Maecenas,  cities  stood  on  its  shores,  the  chief  of  which  were 
This  wns  most  probably  shortly  after  the  death  of  Byzantium ‘and  Heraclka  Peri  nth  us  on  the 
Antony  in  30,  when  Propertius  was  about  21.  N.,  and  Cyzicus  on  the  S.  Its  length  is  calculated 
It  was  probably  in  32  or  31,  that  Propertius  first  by  Herodotus  at  1400  stadia  (140  geog.  miles)  and 
became  acquainted  with  his  Cynthia.  She  was  a its  greatest  breadth  at  500  stadia  (50  g.  ra.)  which 
native  of  Tibur,  and  her  real  name  was  I [ostia,  is  very  near  the  truth. 

As  Propertius  (iii.  20.  8)  alludes  to  her  dodus  Proschlum.  [Pylenk.] 

arus,  it  is  probable  that  she  was  a grand  daughter  Proserpina.  [Persephone.] 

of  Hostius,  who  wrote  a poem  on  the  Histric  war.  Prospalta  (ra  npotrwaXra:  Upo<nriXnos\  a 

[Hostius.]  She  seems  to  have  inherited  a con-  demus  in  the  S.  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 

siderable  portion  of  the  family  talent,  and  was  Acamantis. 

herself  a poetess,  besides  being  skilled  in  music.  Prosper,  a celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer,  was 

dancing,  and  needlework.  It  appears  that  Pro-  a native  of  Aquitania,  and  flourished  during  the 

pertius  subsequently  married,  probably  after  Cyn-  first  half  of  the  5th  century.  He  distinguished 
thia's  death,  and  left  legitimate  issue,  since  the  himself  by  his  numerous  writings  in  defence  of 
younger  Pliny  twice  mentions  Passienni  Paulus  the  doctrines  of  Augustin  against  the  attacks  of 
as  descended  from  him.  This  must  have  been  the  Semipelagians.  Many  of  his  theological  works 
through  the  female  line.  The  year  of  Propertius’s  { are  extant;  and  there  are  also  2 Chronicles  bear- 
death  is  altogether  unknown.  — Propertius  resided  ing  his  name  : — 1.  Chromcon  Consular «,  extending 
on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas.  J from  a.  j>.  379,  the  date  at  which  the  chronicle  of  Je- 
He  seems  to  have  cultivated  the  friendship  of  his  j rome  ends,  down  to  455,  the  events  being  arranged 
brother  poets,  as  Pontkua,  Baasua,  Ovid,  and  according  to  the  years  of  the  Roman  consuls.  We 
others.  He  mentions  Virgil  (ii.  34.  63)  in  a way  find  short  notices  with  regard  to  the  Roman  em- 
that  shows  he  had  heard  parts  of  the  Acneid  pri-  perore,  the  Roman  bishops,  and  political  occor- 
vately  recited.  But  though  he  belonged  to  the  rences  in  general,  but  the  troubles  of  the  Church 
circle  of  Maecenas,  he  never  once  mentions  Horace,  arc  especially  dwelt  upon,  and  above  all  the  Pe- 
IIc  is  equally  silent  about  Tibullus.  His  not  men-  [ lagian  heresy.  2.  CJtromcon  Imperial e,  compre- 
tiouing  Ovid  is  best  explained  by  the  difference  headed  within  the  same  limits  as  the  preceding 
in  their  ages ; for  Ovid  alludes  more  than  once  to  (379 — 455),  but  the  computations  proceed  accord- 
Propertius,  and  with  evident  affection.  — As  an  ing  to  the  years  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  not 
elegiac  poet,  a high  rank  must  be  awarded  to  according  to  the  consuls.  While  it  agrees  with 
Propertius,  and  among  the  ancients  it  was  a dis-  the  Chronicon  Consulate  in  its  general  plan,  it 
puted  point  whether  the  preference  should  be  given  differs  from  it  in  many  particulars,  especially  in 
to  him  or  to  Tibullus.  To  the  modern  reader,  how-  the  very  brief  allusions  to  the  Pelagian  contro- 
ever,  the  elegies  of  Propertius  ore  not  nearly  so  versy,  and  in  the  slight,  almost  disrespectful  notices 
attractive  as  those  of  Tibullus.  This  arises  partly  of  Augustine.  The  2nd  of  these  Chronicles  was 
from  their  obscurity,  but  in  a great  measure  also  probably  not  written  by  Prosper  of  Aquitania,  and 
from  a certain  want  of  nature  in  them.  The  fault  is  assigned  by  most  critics  to  Prosper  Tiro,  who, 
of  Propertius  was  too  pedantic  an  imitation  of  the  it  is  imagined,  flourished  in  the  6th  century. 
Greeks.  His  whole  ambition  was  to  become  the  There  are  likewise  several  poems,  which  have 
Roman  Callimachus  (iv.  1.  63),  whom,  as  well  as  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Prosper.  The 
Philetas  and  other  of  the  Greek  elegiac  poets,  he  best  edition  of  Prosper’s  works  is  the  Benedictine, 
made  his  model.  He  abounds  with  obscure  Greek  Paris,  1711. 

myths,  as  well  ns  Greek  forms  of  expression,  and  Prosymna  (Tlp6<mpva ; n pooufivcuos),  an  an- 
the  same  pedantry  infects  even  his  versification,  cient  town  of  Argoiis,  with  a temple  of  Hera,  N 
Tibullus  generally,  and  Ovid  almost  invariably,  of  Argos. 

close  their  pentameter  with  a word  contained  in  an  Prota  (ITpwra ; Prole ),  an  island  in  the  Pro 
iambic  foot ; Propertius,  especially  in  his  first  book,  pontis  near  Chalcedon. 

frequently  ends  with  a word  of  3,  4,  or  even  5 Protagoras  (npwray^par),  a celebrated  sophist 
syllables.  The  best  editions  of  Propertius  are  by  was  born  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  probably  about 
Burmann,  Utrecht,  1780;  by  Kuinoel,  Leipzig,  b.  c.  480,  and  died  about  4 11,  at  the  age  of  nearly 
1804  ; by  Lachmann,  Leipzig,  1816;  and  by  70  years.  It  is  said  that  Protagoras  was  once  a 
iiemberg,  Ilallc,  1844,  1845.  poor  porter,  and  that  the  skill  with  which  he  had 

Prophthasla  (l\po<p6a<ria : prob.  Peskatcartm,  fastened  together,  and  poised  upon  his  shoulders. 
Ril),  the  N.-most  city  of  Dmngiann,  on  the  borders  a large  bundle  of  wood,  attracted  the  attention  of 
of  Asia,  was  probably  the  place  where  PhiloTA*  Democritus,  who  conceived  a liking  for  him,  took 
was  put  to  death.  him  under  his  care,  and  instructed  him  in  phi- 
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Josophy.  This  well-known  story,  however,  appears 
to  have  arisen  out  of  the  statement  of  Aristotle, 
that  Protagoras  invented  a sort  of  porter's  knot 
for  the  more  convenient  carrying  of  burdens.  In 
addition  to  which,  Protagoras  was  about  ‘20  years 
older  than  Democritus  Protagoras  was  the  first 
who  called  himself  a sophist,  and  taught  for  pay ; 
and  be  practised  his  profession  for  the  space  of 
40  years.  He  must  have  come  to  Athens  before 
b.  c.  44.5,  since  he  drew  up  a code  of  laws  for  the 
Thurians,  who  left  Athens  for  the  first  time  in 
that  year.  Whether  lie  accompanied  the  colonists 
to  Thurii,  we  are  not  informed ; but  at  the  time 
of  the  plague  (430)  wc  find  him  again  in  Athens. 
Between  his  first  and  second  visit  to  Athens,  he 
had  spent  some  time  in  Sicily,  where  he  had  ac- 
quired great  fame ; and  he  brought  with  him  to 
Athens  many  admirers  out  of  other  Greek  cities 
through  which  ho  had  passed.  His  instructions 
were  so  highly  valued  that  he  sometimes  received 
100  roinac  from  a pupil ; and  Plato  says  that  Pro- 
tagoras made  more  money  than  Phidias  and  10 
other  sculptors.  In  411  he  was  accused  of  im- 
piety by  Pythodorus,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred. 
His  impeachment  was  founded  on  his  book  on  the 
gods,  which  began  with  the  statement:  “Re- 
specting the  gods,  I am  unable  to  know  whether 
they  exist  or  do  not  exist**  The  impeachment 
was  followed  by  his  banishment,  or,  as  others 
affirm,  only  by  the  burning  of  his  book.  Pro- 
tagoras wrote  a large  number  of  works,  of  which 
the  most  important  were  entitled  Truth  (’AA^0«io), 
and  On  the  Gods  (TI«pl  0««v).  The  first  con- 
tained the  theory  refuted  by  Plato  in  the  Theae- 
tetus.  Plato  gives  a vivid  picture  of  the  teaching 
of  Protagoras  in  the  dialogue  that  bears  his  name. 
Protagoras  was  especially  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  the  rhetorical  art.  By  way  of  practice  in  the 
art  he  was  accustomed  to  make  his  pupils  discuss 
Theses  ( communes  loci) ; on  exercise  which  is  also 
recommended  by  Cicero.  He  also  directed  his 
attention  to  language,  and  endeavoured  to  explain 
difficult  passages  in  the  poets. 

Prot&allaus  (nparreaiAaos),  son  of  Iphiclus  and 
Astvoche,  belonged  to  Phylace  in  Thessulv.  He 
is  called  Phylacius  and  Phylacuiet*  cither  from  his 
native  place,  or  from  his  being  a grandson  of  Phv- 
lacus.  He  led  the  warriors  of  several  Thessalian 
places  against  Trey,  and  was  the  first  of  all  the 
Greeks  who  was  killed  by  the  Trojans,  being  the 
first  who  leaped  from  the  ships  upon  the  Trojan 
coast  According  to  the  common  tradition  he  was 
slain  by  Hector.  Protesilaus  is  most  celebrated 
in  ancient  story  for  the  strong  affection  existing 
between  him  and  his  wife  Laodamia,  the  daughter 
of  Acastus.  [For  details  see  Laodamia.]  His 
tomb  was  shown  near  Elcus,  in  the  Thracian 
Chertonesiis,  where  a magnificent  temple  was 
erected  to  him.  There  was  a belief  that  nymphs 
had  planted  elm-trees  around  his  grave,  which  died 
away  when  they  had  grown  sufficiently  high  to  see 
Troy,  and  that  fresh  shoots  then  sprang  from  the 
roots.  There  was  also  a sanctuary  of  Protesilaus 
at  Phylace,  at  which  funeral  games  were  celebrated. 

Proteus  (ITpwTeut),  the  prophetic  old  man  of 
».he  sea,  is  described  in  the  earliest  legends  as  a 
subject  of  Poseidon,  whose  flocks  (the  seals)  he 
tended.  According  to  Homer  he  resided  in  the 
island  of  Pharos,  at  the  distance  of  one  day's 
journey  from  the  river  Aegyptus  (Nile)  ; whereas 
Virgil  places  his  residence  in  the  island  of  Car- 
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pathos,  between  Crete  and  Rhodes.  At  midday 
Proteus  rose  from  the  sea,  and  slept  in  the  shadow 
of  the  rocks  of  the  coast,  with  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  lying  around  him.  Any  one  wishing  to  learn 
from  him  the  future,  was  obliged  to  catch  hold  of 
him  at  that  time : as  soon  as  he  was  seized,  he 
assumed  every  possible  shape,  in  order  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  prophesying,  but  whenever  he  saw 
that  his  endeavours  were  of  no  avail,  he  resumed 
his  usual  form,  and  told  the  truth.  After  finishing 
his  prophecy  he  returned  into  the  sea.  Homer 
ascril>es  to  him  a daughter  Idothea. — Another  set 
of  traditions  describes  Proteus  as  a son  of  Poseidon, 
and  as  a king  of  Egypt,  who  had  two  sons,  Tele- 
gonus  and  Polygonus  or  Tmolas.  His  Kgvptian 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Cetes,  for  which  the 
Greeks  substituted  that  of  Proteus.  His  wife  is 
called  Pmmalhe  or  Torone,  and,  besides  the  above 
mentioned  sons,  Theoclymenus  and  Theonoe  are 
likewise  called  his  children.  He  is  said  to  have 
hospitably  received  Dionysus  during  his  wanderings. 
Hermes  brought  to  him  Helena  after  her  abduction, 
or,  according  to  others,  Proteus  himself  took  her 
from  Paris,  gave  to  the  lover  a phantom,  and  re- 
stored the  true  Helen  to  Mcnclaus  after  his  return 
from  Troy. 

Protbgbnes  (npwT<r>  iyris ).  a celebrated  Greek 
painter.  He  was  a native  of  Caunus,  in  Carta,  a city 
subject  to  the  Rhodians,  and  flourished  B.C.  332 
— 300.  He  resided  at  Rhodes  almost  entirely ; 
the  only  other  city  of  Greece  which  he  is  said  to 
have  visited  is  Athens,  where  he  executed  one  of 
his  great  works  in  the  Propvlaeo.  Up  to  his  50  th 
year  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in  poverty  and  in 
comparative  obscurity,  supporting  himself  by  paint- 
ing ships,  which  at  that  period  used  to  be  deco- 
rated with  elaborate  pictorial  devices.  His  fame 
had,  however,  reached  the  ears  of  Apelles,  who, 
upon  visiting  Rhodes,  made  it  his  first  business  to 
seek  out  Protogenes.  As  the  surest  way  of  making 
the  merits  of  Protogenes  known  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  Apelles  offered  him,  for  his  finished  works 
the  enormous  sum  of  50  talents  apiece*  and  thus 
led  the  Rhodians  to  understand  what  an  artist  they 
had  among  them.  Protogenes  was  distinguished  by 
the  care  with  which  he  wrought  up  his  pictures. 
His  masterpiece  was  the  picture  of  Iulysus,  the 
tutelary  hero  of  Rhodes,  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  spent  7 years,  or  even,  according  to  another 
statement,  1 1 ; and  to  have  painted  it  4 times  over. 
This  picture  was  so  highly  prized  even  in  the 
artist's  lifetime  that  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
was  using  every  effort  to  subdue  Rhodes,  he  re- 
frained from  attacking  the  city  at  its  most  vul- 
nerable point,  lest  he  should  injure  this  picture, 
which  had  been  placed  in  that  quarter.  There  is 
a celebrated  story  about  this  picture,  relating  to  the 
accidental  production  of  one  of  the  most  effective 
parts  of  it,  the  foam  at  the  mouth  of  a tired  bound. 
The  artist,  it  is  said,  dissatisfied  with  his  repeated 
attempts  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  at  last,  in 
his  vexation,  dashed  the  sponge,  with  which  he 
had  repeatedly  effaced  his  work,  against  the  faulty 
place  ; and  the  sponge  charged  ns  it  was  by  re- 
peated use  with  the  necessary  colours,  left  a mark 
in  which  the  painter  recognised  the  very  foam 
which  his  art  had  failed  to  produce. 

Protdgenia  ( npwro7<Vem),  daughter  of  Deu- 
calion and  Pyrrho,  and  wife  of  Locrus  ; but  Zeus 
carried  her  off,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Opus. 
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Proxenus  (npd£fvos),  a Boeotian,  was  a disciple 
of  Gorgius,  and  a friend  of  Xenophon.  Being  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  hospitality  with  the  younger 
Cyrus,  the  latter  engaged  him  in  his  service.  He 
was  seized  by  Tissaphemes  and  put  to  death,  with 
the  other  Greek  generals.  It  was  at  the  invitation 
of  Proxenus  that  Xenophon  was  induced  to  enter 
the  service  of  Cyrus. 

Prudentius,  Aurelius  Clemens,  the  earliest  of 
the  Christian  poets  of  any  celebrity,  was  a native 
of  Spain,  and  was  bom  a.  d.  348.  After  practising 
as  on  advocate,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  a 
civil  and  criminal  judge  in  2 important  cities,  he 
received  from  the  emperor  Theodosius,  or  Honorius, 
a high  military  appointment  at  court ; but  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  he  became  sensible  of  the 
emptiness  of  worldly  honour,  and  earnest  in  the 
exercises  of  religion.  His  poems  are  composed  in 
a great  variety  of  metres,  but  possess  little  merit 
either  in  expression  or  in  substance.  The  Latinity 
is  impure,  abounding  both  in  words  altogether 
barbarous,  and  in  classical  words  employed  in  a 
barbarous  sense  ; and  the  author  is  totally  ignorant 
or  regardless  of  the  common  laws  of  prosody.  The 
best  editions  of  Prudentius  are  by  Arevalos,  Rom. 
1788  and  178D,  2 vols.  4 to.  and  by  Obbarius,  Tu- 
bing. 1845,  8vo. 

Prusa  or  Prdslas  (IIpou<ra : Ilpowrieuj).  1.  P. 
ad  Olympum  (n.  rj  4*1  rip  ’OAejiiry:  Jirusa ),  a 
great  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  N.  side  of  M.  Olym- 
pus, 15  Roman  miles  from  Cius  and  25  from  Nicaea, 
was  built  by  Prusias  king  of  Bithynia,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  HannibaL  — 2.  Some  writers  distin- 
guish from  this  a smaller  city,  called  P.  ad  Hypium 
or  Hyppium  (vpbs  rip  'Tmriip  *oraptpi  Ptol.;  sub 
Hypio  monte,  Plin.),  which  stood  N.W.  of  the 
former,  and  was  originally  called  CiSrus  (Kfrpos) 
and  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Heracleo,  but  was 
conquered  by  Prusias,  who  named  it  after  himself. 
It  stood  N.W.  of  the  former.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
another  name  for  Cius. 

Prdslas  (Tlpouaiat).  1.  I.  King  of  Bithynia  from 
about  b.  c.  228  to  180,  though  the  date  neither  of 
his  accession  nor  of  his  death  is  exactly  known. 
He  was  the  son  of  Zielas,  whom  he  succeeded. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a monarch  of  vigour  and 
ability,  and  raised  his  kingdom  of  Bithynia  to  a 
much  higher  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity  than  it 
had  previously  attained.  It  was  at  his  court  that 
Hannibal  took  refuge  ; and  when  the  Romans  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  Carthaginian  general, 
the  king  basely  gare  his  consent,  and  Hannibal 
only  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies 
by  a voluntary  death. — 2.  II.  King  of  Bithynia, 
son  ami  successor  of  the  preceding,  reigned  from 
about  180  to  149.  He  courted  assiduously  the 
alliance  of  the  Romans,  lie  carried  on  war  with 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  with  whom,  however, 
ho  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  conclude  pence 
in  154.  lie  was  slain  in  149  by  order  of  his 
son  Nicomedes,  ns  is  related  in  the  life  of  the 
latter.  [Nicombdeb  II.]  Prusias  is  described  to 
us  as  a man  in  whom  personal  deformity  was  com- 
bined with  a character  the  most  vicious  and  de- 
graded. His  passion  for  the  chase  is  attested  by 
the  epithet  of  the  **  Huntsman”  [Kuvriyis). 

Prymneala  or  Prymnesus  (Tlpv/xvriclai,  npo- 
pm)<r6iy  Tlpvpjnjffffos:  Stid-el-dhazi,  Ru.),  a city  in 
the  N.  of  Phrygia,  which  appears,  from  its  coins, 
to  have  been  a chief  scat  of  the  worship  of  Midas 
ns  a hero. 
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Pryt&nia  (npvr«m),  king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
Proclid  line,  was  the  son  of  Eurypon,  and  4th  king 
of  that  race. 

Psam&thtls  (VapadoCs,  -oi/yros  : ¥a fipaBouv- 
Tios,  'YanpaBowrios),  a seaport  town  in  Laconia 
near  the  promontory  Taenarum. 

Psammenitui  (¥a/^jKtTef),  king  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  his  father  Amasis  in  &c.  528.  and 
reigned  only  6 months.  He  was  conquered  by 
Cambyscs  in  525,  and  his  country  made  a province 
of  the  Persian  empire.  His  life  was  spared  h7 
Cambyscs,  but  as  he  was  detected  shortly  after- 
wards in  endeavouring  to  excite  a revolt  among  the 
Egyptians,  he  was  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  drinking  bull's  blood. 

Psammis  (Y d/z/ur),  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
his  father  Necho,  and  reigned  from  b.  c.  601  to 
595.  He  carried  on  war  against  Ethiopia,  and 
died  immediately  after  his  return  from  the  latter 
country.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Apries. 

Psammitlchus  or  Psammetlchus  (Vawunxos 
or  Vami4trixos\  the  Greek  form  of  the  Egyptian 
Pbamktik,  a king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the 
Saitic  dynasty,  reigned  from  b.c.671  to  617. 
He  was  originally  one  of  the  12  kings,  who  ob- 
tained an  independent  sovereignty  in  the  confusion 
which  followed  the  death  of  Sctho.  Having  been 
driven  into  banishment  by  the  other  kings,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  marshes : but  shortly  afterwards 
with  the  aid  of  some  Ionian  and  Carian  pirates,  he 
conquered  the  other  kings,  and  became  sole  ruler 
of  Egypt.  He  provided  a settlement  for  his  Greek 
mercenaries  on  the  Pelusiac  or  eastern  branch  of 
the  Nile,  a little  below  Bubastis,  and  he  appears 
to  have  mainly  relied  upon  them  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  power.  In  order  to  facilitate  inter- 
course between  the  Greeks  and  his  other  subjects, 
he  ordered  a number  of  Egyptian  childreu  to  live 
with  them,  that  they  might  learn  the  Greek  lan- 
guage ; and  from  them  sprung  the  class  of  inter- 
preters. The  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries 
by  Psammitichus  gave  great  offence  to  the  military 
caste  in  Egypt ; and  being  indignant  at  other 
treatment  which  they  received  from  him,  they 
emigrated  in  a body  of  240,000  men,  into  Ethiopia, 
where  settlements  were  assigned  to  them  by  the 
Ethiopian  king.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
chiefly  with  his  Ionian  and  Carian  troops  that 
Psammitichus  carried  on  his  wars  against  Syria 
and  Phoenicia.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  of 
Azotus  (the  Ashod  of  Scripture)  for  29  years,  till 
he  took  it.  As  Psammitichus  had  displeased  a 
large  portion  of  his  subjects  by  the  introduction  of 
foreigners,  he  seems  to  have  paid  especial  court  to 
the  priesthood.  He  built  the  southern  propylaea 
of  the  temple  of  Hephaestus  at  Memphis,  and  a 
splendid  aula,  with  a portico  round  it,  for  the  habi- 
tation of  Apis,  in  front  of  the  temple. 

Pselcis  (VfAjcft : Dakke. , or  Lkkkehj  Ru.\  the 
chief  city  in  the  Dodecn&cbocnus,  that  is,  the  N. 
part  of  Aethiopia,  which  was  adjacent  to  Egypt,  to 
which  it  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  belonging. 
The  city  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  be- 
tween Syene  and  Tachompso,  the  latter  of  which 
was  so  tar  eclipsed  by  Pselcis  as  to  acquire  the 
name  of  Coutrapselcis.  Under  the  later  empire, 
Pselcis  was  garrisoned  by  a body  of  German 
horsemen. 

Psellus  (¥«AA o*).  1.  Michael  Paellas,  the 

elder,  of  Andros,  flourished  in  the  9th  century 
after  Christ  He  was  a learned  man,  and  an  eager 
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student  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  He  was 
probably  the  author  of  some  of  the  works  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  younger  Psellus.  — 2.  Michael 
Constantins  Paellas,  the  younger,  a far  more 
celebrated  person,  flourished  in  the  11th  century  of 
our  era.  He  was  bom  at  Constantinople  1020, 
and  lived  at  least  till  1 105.  He  taught  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  at  Constantinople,  where 
he  stood  forth  as  almost  the  last  upholder  of  the 
falling  cause  of  learning.  The  emperors  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Philosophers. 
His  works  arc  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  a vast 
variety  of  subjects,  and  distinguished  by  an  elo- 
quence and  taste  which  are  worthy  of  a better 
period.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  place. 

Psophis  (H'axpit : VaxplSios : Khan  of  Tripo- 
tamo),  a town  in  the  N.  W.  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
river  Erymanthua,  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Phegia.  It  sided  with  the  Aetolians 
against  the  Achaean*,  but  was  taken  B.C.  219  by 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  in  al- 
liance with  the  Achaean*. 

Psyche  (¥ux^),  “ the  soul,”  occurs  in  the  later 
times  of  antiquity,  as  a personification  of  the  human 
soul.  Psyche  was  the  youngest  of  the  3 daughters 
of  a king,  and  excited  by  her  beauty  the  jealousy 
and  envy  of  Venus.  In  order  to  avenge  herself, 
the  goddess  ordered  Cupid  or  Amor  to  inspire 
Psyche  with  a love  for  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
men  : but  Cupid  was  so  stricken  with  her  beauty 
that  he  himself  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  accord- 
ingly conveyed  her  to  a charming  spot,  where  un- 
seen and  unknown  he  visited  her  every  night,  and 
left  her  as  soon  as  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Psyche 
might  have  continued  to  enjoy  this  state  of  happi- 
ness, if  she  had  attended  to  the  advice  of  her  lover, 
who  told  her  never  to  give  way  to  her  curiosity,  or 
to  inquire  who  he  was.  But  her  jealous  sisters 
made  her  believe  that  in  the  darkness  of  night  she 
was  embracing  some  hideous  monster,  and  accord- 
ingly once,  while  Cupid  was  asleep,  she  drew  near 
to  him  with  a lamp,  and,  to  her  amazement,  beheld 
the  most  handsome  and  lovely  of  the  gods.  In  her 
excitement  of  joy  and  fear,  a drop  of  hot  oil  fell 
from  her  lamp  upon  his  shoulder.  This  awoke 
Cupid,  who  censured  her  for  her  mistrust,  and  es- 
caped. Psyche's  happiness  was  now  gone,  and 
after  attempting  in  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a 
river,  she  wandered  about  from  temple  to  temple, 
inquiring  after  her  lover,  and  at  length  came  to  the 
palace  of  Venus.  There  her  real  sufferings  began, 
for  Venus  retained  her,  treated  her  as  a slave,  and 
imposed  upon  her  the  hardest  and  most  humiliating 
labours.  Psyche  would  have  perished  under  the 
weight  of  her  sufferings,  had  not  Cupid,  who  still 
loved  her  in  secret,  invisibly  comforted  and  assisted 
her  in  her  toils.  With  his  aid  she  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of 
Venus:  she  became  immortal,  and  was  united  to 
him  for  ever.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  this 
lovely  story  the  idea  of  which  it  is  merely  the 
mythical  embodiment ; for  Psyche  is  evidently  the 
human  soul,  which  is  purified  by  passions  and  mis- 
fortunes, and  is  thus  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of 
true  and  pure  happiness.  In  works  of  art  Psyche 
is  represented  as  a maiden  with  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly,  along  with  Cupid  in  the  different  situa- 
tions described  in  the  allegory. 

Psychlum  (Vlx10*),  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Crete. 
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F*ylli  (VvAAoi),  a Libyan  people,  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  N.  Africa 
called  Cyrenaica. 

Psyra  ( ra  Vupd : Vvpios : fptara ),  a small  island 
of  the  Aegean  Sea,  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles)  in 
circuit,  lying  50  stadia  (5  geog.  miles)  W.  off  the 
N.W.  point  of  Chios.  It  had  a city  of  the  same 
name. 

Psyttalea.  [Sal  amis.] 

PtelSos  (IItsAcwj),  a small  lake  in  Mvsia,  near 
Ophrvnium  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont. 

Pteleum  (IJre*«fa  : IlT«A«fn?5,  nrsAsovo’wr). 
L (/’7<s/*a),  an  ancient  seaport  town  of  Thessaly  in 
the  district  Phthiotis,  at  the  S.  W.  extremity  of 
the  Sinus  Pagasaeus,  was  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 
mans. — 2.  A town  in  Elis  Triphylia,  said  to  have 
been  a colony  from  the  preceding.  —3.  A fortress 
of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  belonging  to 
Exythrac. 

PtolSmaeuB  (nToA«jia«os)  usually  called  Pto- 
lemy.  I.  Minor  historical  persons.  1.  Nephew  of 
Antigonus,  king  of  Asia.  He  carried  on  war  in 
Greece  on  behalf  of  Antigonus,  but  in  310  he 
abandoned  the  cause  of  his  uncle  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Cassander  and  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lagus.  He  soon  gave  offence  to  the  Egyptian  king, 
and  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  put  an  end 
to  his  life  by  poison,  b.  c.  309.  —2.  Son  of  Lysi- 
machus,  king  of  Thrace.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the 
3 sons  of  that  monarch  by  his  last  wife  Arsinoe, 
and  the  only  one  who  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus.  —3.  Son  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  by  his  wife  Antigone,  the  step- 
daughter of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  When  only  15  years 
of  age  he  was  left  by  his  father  in  charge  of  his 
hereditary  dominions,  when  Pyrrhus  himself  set 
out  on  his  expedition  to  Italy,  280.  At  a later 
time  he  fought  under  his  father  in  Greece,  and  was 
slain  in  the  course  of  Pyrrhus’s  campaign  in  the 
Peloponnesus, 27*2.— 4.  Surnamed  Philadrlphus, 
son  of  M.  Antony,  the  Triumvir,  by  Cleopatra. 
After  the  death  of  Antony,  30,  his  life  was  spared 
by  Augustus,  at  the  intercession  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  Octavia  with 
her  own  children. 

II.  Kings  of  Egypt. 

I.  Sumamed  Boter,  the  Preserver,  but  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  son  of  Lagus,  reigned  b.  C. 
323 — 285.  His  father  I*agus  was  a Macedonian 
of  ignoble  birth,  but  bis  mother  Arsinoe  had  been 
a concubine  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  which  ac- 
count it  seems  to  have  been  generally  believed  that 
Ptolemy  was  in  reality  the  offspring  of  that  mo- 
narch. Ptolemy  is  mentioned  among  the  friends 
of  the  young  Alexander  before  the  death  of  Philip. 
He  accompanied  Alexander  throughout  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  and  was  always  treated  by  the 
king  with  the  greatest  favour.  On  the  division  of 
the  empire  which  followed  Alexander’s  death 
I (323),  Ptolemy  obtained  the  government  of  Egypt, 
In  321  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Perdiccas, 
the  regent;  but  the  assassination  of  Perdiccas  by  his 
mutinous  soldiers  soon  delivered  Ptolemy  from  this 
danger.  In  the  following  year  Ptolemy  enlarged 
his  dominions  by  seizing  upon  the  important 
satrapy  of  Phoenicia  and  Cocle-Syria.  It  was  pro- 
bably during  this  expedition  that  he  made  himself 
master  of  Jerusalem,  by  attacking  the  city  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  A few  years  afterwards  (316) 
Ptolemy  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Cassander 
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and  Lyaimachus  against  Antigonua,  whose  growing 
power  had  excited  their  common  apprehensions. 
In  the  war  which  followed,  Antigonut  conquered 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia  (315,  314);  but  Pto- 
lemy recovered  these  provinces  by  the  defeat  of 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  in  312.  In  311 
hostilities  were  suspended  by  a general  peace. 
This  peace,  however,  was  of  short  duration,  and 
Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  recom- 
mence the  war.  He  crossed  over  to  Greece,  where 
he  announced  himself  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks, 
but  he  effected  little.  In  306  Ptolemy  was  de- 
feated by  Demetrius  in  a great  sea-fight  off  SaJu- 
mis  in  Cyprus.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat, 
Ptolemy  lost  the  important  island  of  Cyprus,  which 
had  previously  been  subject  to  him.  Antigonus 
was  so  much  elated  by  this  victory  as  to  assume 
the  title  of  king,  an  example  which  Ptolemy,  not- 
withstanding his  defeat,  immediately  followed. 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  followed  up  tbeir  success 
by  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  but  were  compelled  to 
return  to  Syria  without  effecting  any  thing.  Next 
year  (305)  Ptolemy  rendered  the  most  important 
;Lss»tance  to  the  Rhodians,  who  were  besieged  by 
Demetrius;  and  when  Demetrius  was  at  length 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  (304),  the  Rhodians 
paid  divine  honours  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  as 
their  saviour  and  preserver  (5<rHjp),  a title  which 
appears  to  have  been  now  bestowed  upon  Ptolemy 
for  the  first  time.  Ptolemy  took  comparatively 
little  part  in  the  contest,  which  led  to  the  decisive 
battle  of  Ipsua,  in  which  Antigonus  was  defeated 
and  slain  (301).  The  latter  years  of  Ptolemy's 
reign  appear  to  have  been  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  promoting  the  internal 
prosperity  of  his  dominions,  in  205  Ptolemy  ab- 
dicated in  favour  of  his  youngest  son  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia,  the  child  of  his  latest  and  most  be- 
loved wife,  Berenice,  excluding  from  the  throne 
his  two  eldest  sons  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  and  Melea- 
ger, the  offspring  of  Eurydicc.  The  elder  Ptolemy 
survived  this  event  2 years,  and  died  in  283.  His 
reign  is  variously  estimated  at  38  or  40  years, 
according  as  we  include  or  not  these  2 years  which 
followed  his  abdication.  — The  character  of  Pto- 
lemy has  been  generally  represented  in  a very 
favourable  light  by  historians,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  if  we  compare  him  with  his  contem- 
porary and  rival  potentates  he  appears  to  deserve 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  his  mildness  and  mode- 
ration. But  it  is  only  with  this  important  qualifi- 
cation that  they  can  l>e  admitted : for  there  are 
many  evidences,  that  he  did  not  shrink  from  any 
measure  that  he  deemed  requisite  in  order  to  earn,' 
out  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  But  as  a ruler 
Ptolemy  certainly  deserves  the  highest  praise.  By 
his  able  and  vigorous  administration  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  which 
Egypt  enjoyed  for  a long  period.  Under  his  fos- 
tering care  Alexandria  quickly  rose  to  the  place 
designed  for  it  by  its  founder,  that  of  the  greatest 
commercial  city  of  the  world.  Not  less  eminent 
were  the  services  rendered  by  Ptolemy  to  the  ad-  | 
vanccment  of  literature  and  science.  In  this  de- 
partment indeed  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  | 
the  portion  of  credit  due  to  the  father  from  that  of  ! 
his  son:  but  it  seems  certain  that  to  the  elder  , 
monarch  belongs  the  merit  of  having  originated  j 
those  literary  institutions  which  assumed  a more 
definite  and  regular  form,  as  well  os  a more  pro- 
minent place,  under  his  successor.  Such  appears 
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to  have  been  the  case  with  the  two  most  celebrated 
of  all,  the  Library  and  the  Museum  of  Alexandria. 
The  first  suggestion  of  these  important  foundations 
is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  Demetrius  of  Pha- 
lerus,  who  spent  all  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at 
the  court  of  Ptolemy.  But  many  other  men  of 
literary  eminence  were  also  gathered  aronnd  the 
Egyptian  king:  among  whom  may  be  especially 
noticed  the  great  geometer  Euclid,  the  philosophers 
Stilpo  of  Megara,  Theodoras  of  Cyrene,  and  Dio- 
dorus bu reamed  Cronus;  as  well  ns  the  elegiac 
poet  Philetas  of  Cos,  and  the  grammarian  Zenodo- 
tus.  To  the  two  last  we  are  told  Ptolemy  confided 
the  literary  education  of  his  son  Philadelphia. 
Many  anecdotes  sufficiently  attest  the  free  inter- 
course which  subsisted  between  the  king  and  the 
men  of  letters  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and 
prove  that  the  easy  familiarity  of  his  manners  cor- 
responded with  his  simple  and  unostentatious 
habits  of  life.  We  also  find  him  maintaining  a 
correspondence  with  Menander,  whom  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  attract  to  his  conrt,  and  sending 
overtures  probably  of  a similar  nature  to  Theo- 
phrastus. Nor  were  the  fine  arts  neglected : the 
rival  painters  Antiphilus  and  Apelles  both  exer- 
cised their  talents  at  Alexandria,  where  some  of 
their  most  celebrated  pictures  were  produced. — 
Ptolemy  was  himself  an  author:  he  composed  a 
history  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  which  is  fre- 
quently cited  by  later  writers,  and  is  one  of  the 
chief  authorities  which  Arrian  made  the  ground- 
work of  his  own  history.  — II.  Philadelphia 
(B.  c.  28.5 — 247),  the  son  of  Ptolemy  I.  by 
bis  wife  Berenice,  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  309.  His  long  reign  was  marked  by  few 
events  of  a striking  character.  He  was  engaged  in 
war  with  his  half-brother  Magas,  who  had  go- 
verned Cyrene  as  viceroy  under  Ptolemy  Soter, 
but  on  the  death  of  that  monarch  not  only  asserted 
his  independence,  but  even  attempted  to  invade 
Egypt-  Magas  waa  supported  by  Antiochus  IL, 
king  of  Syria  ; and  the  war  waa  at  length  terminated 
by  a treaty,  which  left  Magas  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  CyrenaVca,  while  his  infant  daughter 
Berenice  was  betrothed  to  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Philadelphus.  Ptolemy  also  concluded  a treaty 
with  the  Romans.  He  waa  frequently  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Syria,  which  were  terminated  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  reign  by  a treaty  of  peace, 
by  which  Ptolemy  gave  hfr  daughter  Berenice  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  IL  Ptolemy’s  chief  care, 
however,  was  directed  to  the  internal  administra- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  and  to  the  patronage  of  lite- 
rature and  science.  The  institutions  of  which  the 
foundations  had  been  laid  by  his  father  quickly 
rose  under  his  fostering  care  to  the  highest  pros- 
perity. The  Museum  of  Alexandria  became  the 
resort  and  abode  of  all  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  letters  of  the  day,  and  in  the  library  attached  to 
it  were  accumulated  all  the  treasures  of  ancient 
learning.  Among  the  other  illustrious  names 
which  adorned  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  the  poets  Philetas  and  Theocritus, 
the  philosophers  Hcgesias  and  Theodoras,  the 
mathematician  Euclid,  and  the  astronomers  Timo- 
charis,  Aristarchus  of  Samos,  and  Aratus.  Nor 
was  his  patronage  confined  to  the  ordinary  cycle  of 
Hellenic  literature.  By  his  interest  in  natural 
history  he  gave  a stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  that 
science,  which  gave  birth  to  many  important  works, 
while  he  himself  formed  collections  of  rare  animals 
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within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace.  It  was 
during  his  reign  also,  and  perhaps  at  his  desire, 
that  Manetho  gave  to  the  world  in  a Greek  form 
the  historical  records  of  the  Egyptians  ; and  no 
cording  to  a well-known  tradition,  it  was  by  his 
express  command  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Jews  were  translated  into  Greek.  The  new  cities 
or  colonics  founded  by  Philadelphus  in  different 
parts  of  his  dominions  were  extremely  numerous. 
On  the  Red  Sea  alone  we  find  at  least  two  bearing 
the  name  of  Arsmoe,  one  called  after  another  of 
his  sisters  Philotera,  and  two  cities  named  in 
honour  of  bis  mother  Berenice.  The  same  names 
occur  also  in  Cilicia  and  Syria : and  in  the  latter 
country  he  founded  the  important  fortress  of  Pto- 
lema'is  in  Palestine.  All  authorities  concur  in 
attesting  the  great  power  and  wealth,  to  which 
the  Egyptian  monarchy  was  raised  under  Phila- 
delphia!. He  possessed  at  the  close  of  hi*  reign  a 
standing  army  of  200,000  foot,  and  40,000  horse, 
besides  war-chariots  and  elephants ; a fleet  of 
1500  ships;  and  a sum  of  740,000  talents  in  bis 
treasury  ; while  he  derived  from  Egypt  alone  an 
annual  revenue  of  14, H00  talents.  His  dominions 
comprised,  besides  Egypt  itself,  and  portions  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Libya,  the  important  pro- 
vinces of  Phoenicia  and  Cod  e-Syria,  together  with 
Cyprus,  Lvcia,  Cana,  and  the  Cyclades  : and 
during  a great  part  at  least  of  his  reign,  Cilicia 
and  Pamphylia  also.  Before  his  death  Cyrene 
was  reunited  to  the  monarchy  by  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Ptolemy  with  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Magas.  The  private  life  and  relations  of  Phila- 
delphus  do  not  exhibit  his  character  in  as  favour- 
able a light  as  we  might  have  inferred  from  the 
splendour  of  his  administration.  He  put  to  death 
*2  of  his  brothers  ; aud  he  banished  his  first  wife 
ArsinoS,  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus,  to  Coptos  in 
Upper  Egypt  on  a charge  of  conspiracy.  After 
her  removal  Ptolemy  married  his  own  sister  Ar- 
sinoe,  the  widow  of  Lysimachus  ; a flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  religioas  notions  of  the  Greeks,  but 
which  was  frequently  imitated  by  his  successors. 
He  evinced  his  affection  for  Arsinod,  not  only  by 
bestowing  her  name  upon  many  of  his  newly- 
founded  colonies,  but  by  assuming  himself  the  sur- 
name of  Philadelphus,  a title  which  some  writers 
referred  in  derision  to  his  unnatural  treatment  of 
his  2 brothers.  By  this  2nd  marriage  Ptolemy 
had  no  issue : but  his  first  wife  had  borne  him 
2 sons  — Ptolemy,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne,  and  Lysimachus ; and  a daughter,  Berenice, 
whose  marriage  to  Antiochus  II,,  king  of  Syria, 
has  been  already  mentioned.  — III.  Euergetes 
(8.C.  247  — 222),  eldest  son  and  successor  of 
Philadelphus.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  in- 
vaded Syria,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his 
sitter  Berenice.  { Berenice,  No.  2.]  He  met 
with  the  most  striking  success.  He  advanced  ns 
far  as  Babylon  and  Susa,  and  after  reducing  all 
Mesopotamia.  Babylonia,  and  Suaiana,  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia 
as  far  ns  the  confines  of  Bactria  ami  India.  From 
this  career  of  conquest  he  was  recalled  by  the  news 
of  seditions  in  Egypt,  and  returned  to  that  country*, 
carrying  with  him  an  immense  booty,  comprising, 
among  other  objects,  all  the  statues  of  the  Egyptian 
deities  which  had  been  carried  off  by  Cnmbvses  to 
Babylon  or  Persia.  These  he  restored  to  their 
respective  temples,  an  act  by  which  he  earned  the 
greatest  popularity  with  his  native  Egyptian  sub- 
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jects,  who  bestowed  on  him  in  consequence  the 
title  of  Euergetes  (the  Benefactor),  by  which  he  is 
generally  known.  While  the  arms  of  the  king 
himself  were  thus  successful  in  the  East,  his  fleets 
reduced  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia,  including 
Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Ionia,  ns  far  as  the  Hel- 
lespont, together  with  Lysimachia  and  other  im- 
portant places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  which  con- 
tinued for  a long  period  subject  to  the  Egyptian 
rule.  Concerning  the  events  which  followed  the 
return  of  Euergetes  to  his  own  dominions  (pro- 
bably m 243)  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the  dark  ; 
but  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern 
provinces  speedily  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
Seleucus,  while  Ptolemy  retained  possession  of  the 
maritime  regions  and  a great  part  of  Syria  itself. 
He  soon  obtained  a valuable  ally  in  the  person  of 
Antiochus  Hier&x,  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus, 
whom  he  supported  in  his  wars  against  his  elder 
brother.  We  find  Euergetes  maintaining  the  same 
friendly  relations  as  his  father  with  Rome.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  reign  he  subdued  the  Ethi- 
opian tribes  on  his  southern  frontier,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Adule,  a port  on  the  Red  Sea,  where  he 
established  an  emporium,  and  set  up  on  inscription 
commemorating  the  exploits  of  his  reign.  To  a 
copy  of  this,  accidentally  preserved  to  us  by  an 
Egyptian  monk.  Cosmos  Indicopleustes,  we  are 
indebted  for  much  of  the  scanty  information  we 
possess  concerning  his  reign.  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
is  scarcely  less  celebrated  than  his  father  for  his 
patronage  of  literature  and  science : he  added  so 
largely  to  the  library  at  Alexandria  that  he  has 
been  sometimes  erroneously  deemed  its  founder. 
Eratosthenes,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  Aristo- 
phanes, the  grammarian,  flourished  at  Alexandria 
during  his  reign,  — sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
literature  and  learning  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
still  retained  their  former  eminence.  By  his  wife 
Berenice,  who  survived  him,  Euergetes  left  three 
children  : 1.  Ptolemy,  his  successor;  2.  Magas; 
and  3.  ArsinoiV,  afterwards  married  to  her  brother 
Ptolemy  Philopator.— IV.  Philopator  (a, c.  222 — 
205),  eldest  sou  and  successor  of  Euergetes.  He 
was  very  far  from  inheriting  the  virtues  or  abilities 
of  his  father:  and  his  reign  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of  the  Egyptian  kingdom, 
which  had  been  raised  to  such  a height  of  power 
and  prosperity  by  his  three  predecessors.  Its  first 
beginning  was  stained  with  crimes  of  the  darkest 
kind.  He  put  to  death  his  mother,  Berenice,  and 
his  brother,  Magas,  and  his  uncle  Lysimachus,  the 
brother  of  Euergetes.  He  then  gave  himself  up 
without  restraint  to  a life  of  indolence  and  luxury, 
while  he  abandoned  to  his  minister  Sosibius  the 
care  of  all  political  affairs.  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  as  incapable  as  his  master:  and  the 
kingdom  was  allowed  to  fall  into  a state  of  the 
utmost  disorder,  of  which  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself.  In 
the  first  2 campaigns  (219,218),  Antiochus  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  Coele-Svria  and  Pales- 
tine, but  in  the  3rd  year  of  the  war  (217),  he  was 
completely  defeated  bv  Ptolemy  in  person  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Raphia,  and  was  glad  to  conclude 
a peace  with  the  Egyptian  monarch.  On  his  return 
from  his  Syrian  expedition,  Ptolemy  gave  himself 
up  more  and  more  to  every  species  of  vice  and 
debauchery.  His  mistress  Aguthodea,  and  her 
brother  Agathocles,  divided  with  Sosibius  the 
patronage  and  distribution  of  all  places  of  honour 
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or  profit.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  Ptolemy 
put  to  death  his  wife  Arsinoi*.  His  debaucheries 
shortened  his  life.  He  died  in  205,  leaving  only 
one  son,  a child  of  5 years  old.  We  find  Ptolemy 
following  up  the  policy  of  his  predecessors,  by  cul- 
tivating the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  to  whom 
he  furnished  large  supplies  of  com  during  their 
struggle  with  Carthage.  Plunged  as  he  was  in 
vice  and  debauchery,  Philopator  appears  to  have 
still  inherited  something  of  the  love  of  letters  for 
which  his  predecessors  were  so  conspicuous.  We 
find  him  associating  on  familiar  terms  with  phi- 
losophers and  men  of  letters,  and  especially  patron- 
ising the  distinguished  grammarian  Aristarchus. 
— V.  Epiphanes  (b.  c.  205 — 181),  6on  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ptolemy  IV.  He  was  a child  of 
5 years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  205. 
Philip  king  of  Macedonia  and  Antiochus  III. 
of  Syria,  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
minority  of  Ptolemy,  and  entered  into  a league  to 
divide  his  dominions  between  them.  In  pursuance 
of  this  arrangement  Antiochus  conquered  Coele- 
Svria,  while  Philip  reduced  the  Cyclades  and  the 
cities  in  Thrace  which  had  still  remained  subject 
to  Egypt.  In  this  emergency  the  Egyptian  mini- 
sters had  recourse  to  the  powerful  intervention  of 
the  Romans,  who  commanded  both  raonarchs  to 
refrain  from  further  hostilities,  and  restore  all  the 
conquered  cities.  In  order  to  evade  this  demand 
without  openly  opposing  the  power  of  Rome,  Anti- 
ochus concluded  a treaty  with  Egypt,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  young  king  should  marry 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  and  receive 
back  the  Syrian  provinces  as  her  dower.  This 
treaty  took  place  in  199,  but  the  marriage  was  not 
actually  solemnised  until  6 years  after.  The  admi- 
nistration of  Egypt  was  placed  iu  the  hands  of 
Aristomenes,  a man  who  was  every  way  worthy  of 
the  charge.  As  early,  however,  as  196  the  young 
king  was  declared  of  full  age,  and  the  ceremony  of 
his  Anacloteria,  or  coronation,  was  solemnised  with 
great  magnificence.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  decree  was  issued  which  has  been  preserved 
to  us  in  the  celebrated  inscription  known  as  the 
Rosetta  stone,  a monument  of  great  interest  in 
regard  to  the  internal  history  of  Egypt  under 
the  Ptolemies,  independent  of  its  importance  ns 
having  afforded  the  key  to  the  discovery  of  hiero- 
glyphics. In  193  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  with 
the  Syrian  priucess  Cleopatra  was  solemnised  at 
Raphia.  Ptolemy,  however,  refused  to  assist  his 
father-in-law  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  which 
was  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  and  he 
continued  steadfast  in  his  alliance  with  Rome.  Rut 
he  derived  no  advantage  from  the  treaty  which 
roncludcd  it,  and  Antiochus  still  retained  posses- 
sion of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  As  long  as 
Ptolemy  continued  under  the  guidance  and  influ- 
ence of  Aristomenes,  his  administration  was  equi- 
table and  popular.  Gradually,  however,  he  became 
estranged  from  his  able  and  virtuous  minister,  and 
threw  himself  more  and  more  into  the  power  of 
flatterers  and  vicious  companions,  until  at  length 
he  was  induced  to  rid  himself  of  Aristomenes,  who 
was  compelled  to  take  poison.  Towards  the  dose 
of  his  reign  Ptolemy  conceived  the  project  of  re- 
covering Coele-Syria  from  Seieucus,  the  successor 
of  Antiochus,  and  had  assembled  a large  mercenary 
force  for  that  purpose : but  having,  by  an  un-  j 
guarded  expression,  excited  the  apprehensions  of  ] 
some  of  his  friends,  he  was  cut  off  by  poison  in  the  ; 
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24th  year  of  his  reign  and  the  29th  of  his  age, 
181.  He  left  2 sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  who 
subsequently  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Euergetes  II.  and  a 
daughter,  who  bore  her  mother’s  name  of  Cleopatra. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  the  rapid  decline  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy,  for  the  provinces  and  cities 
wrested  from  it  during  his  minority  by  Antiochus 
and  Philip  were  never  recovered,  and  at  his  death 
Cyprus  and  the  Cyrenaica  were  almost  the  only 
foreign  possessions  still  attached  to  the  crown  of 
Egypt.—' VI.  Philometor  (b.  c.  181—146),  eldest 
son  and  successor  of  Ptolemy  V.  He  was  a child 
at  the  death  of  his  father  in  181,  and  the  regency 
was  assumed  during  his  minority  by  his  mother 
Cleopatra,  who,  by  her  able  administration,  main- 
tained the  kingdom  in  s state  of  tranquillity.  But 
after  her  death,  in  173,  the  chief  power  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Eulaeus  and  Lenaeua,  ministers  as  cor- 
rupt as  they  were  incapable ; who  had  the  rashness 
to  engage  in  war  with  Antiochus  Kpiphanes,  king 
of  Syria,  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovering  the  pro- 
vinces of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  But  their 
army  was  totally  defeated  by  Antiochus,  near  Pe- 
lusium,  and  Antiochus  was  able  to  advance  with- 
out opposition  as  far  as  Memphis,  170.  The 
young  king  himself  fell  into  his  hands,  but  was 
treated  with  kindness  and  distinction,  os  Antiochus 
hoped  by  his  means  to  make  himself  the  master  of 
Egypt.  On  learning  the  captivity  of  his  brother, 
the  younger  Ptolemy,  who  was  then  at  Alexandria 
with  his  sister  Cleopatra,  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
under  the  name  of  Euergetes  II.,  and  prepared  to 
defend  the  capital  to  the  utmost  Antiochus  here- 
upon laid  siege  to  Alexandria  ; but  he  was  unable 
to  take  the  city,  and  withdrew  into  Syria,  after 
establishing  Philometor  as  king  at  Memphis,  but 
retaining  in  his  hands  the  frontier  fortress  of  Pelu- 
sium.  This  last  circumstance,  together  with  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  Syrian  troops,  awakened 
Philometor,  who  had  hitherto  been  a mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  king,  to  a sense  of  his 
true  position,  and  he  hastened  to  make  overtures 
of  peace  to  his  brother  and  sister  at  Alexandria. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  two  brothers  should  reign 
together,  and  that  Philometor  should  marry  his 
sister  Cleopatra.  But  this  arrangement  did  not 
suit  the  views  of  Antiochus,  who  immediately  re- 
newed hostilities.  The  two  brothers  were  unable 
to  offer  any  effectual  opposition,  and  he  had  ad- 
vanced a second  time  to  the  walls  of  Alexandria, 
when  he  was  met  by  a Roman  embassy,  headed  by 
M.  Popillius  Laenas,  who  haughtily  commanded 
him  instantly  to  desist  from  hostilities.  Antiochus 
did  not  venture  to  disobey,  and  withdrew  to  his 
own  dominions,  168.  Dissensions  soon  broke  out 
between  the  2 brothers,  and  Euergetes  expelled 
Philometor  from  Alexandria.  Hereupon  Philo- 
metor  repaired  in  person  to  Rome,  164,  where  he 
was  received  by  the  senate  with  the  utmost  honour, 
and  deputies  were  appointed  to  reinstate  him  in 
the  sovereign  power.  This  they  effected  with  little 
opposition  ; but  they  settled  that  Euergetes  should 
obtain  Cyrene  as  a separate  kingdom.  Euergetes, 
however,  shortly  afterwards  laid  claim  to  Cyprus  as 
well,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  Romans  ; but 
Philometor  refused  to  surrender  the  island  to  him, 
and  in  the  war  which  ensued,  Euergetes  was  taken 
prisoner  by  his  brother,  who  not  only  spared  his 
: life,  but  sent  him  back  to  Cyrene  on  condition  that 
j he  should  thenceforth  content  himself  with  thatking- 
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PTOLEMAEUS. 

dora.  The  attention  of  Philometor  appears  to  have 
been,  from  this  time,  principally  directed  to  the  tide 
of  Syria.  Demetrius  Soter  having  sought  during 
the  dissensions  between  the  two  brothers  to  make 
himself  master  of  Cyprus,  Ptolemy  now  supported 
the  usurper  Alexander  Bains,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage,  150.  But  when 
Ptolemy  advanced  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of 
his  son-in-law.  Ammonias,  the  favourite  and  mini- 
ster of  Alexander,  formed  a plot  against  the  life  of 
Ptolemy;  whereupon  the  latter  took  away  his 
daughter  Cleopatra  from  her  faithless  husband,  and 
bestowed  her  hand  on  Demetrius  Nicator,  the 
son  of  Soter,  whose  cause  he  now  espoused.  In 
conjunction  with  Demetrius,  Ptolemy  carried  on 
war  against  Alexander,  whom  he  defeated  in  a 
decisive  battle  ; but  he  died  a few  days  afterwards 
in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a fall  from  his  horse  in  this  battle,  146. 
He  had  reigned  35  years  from  the  period  of  his  first 
accession,  and  18  from  his  restoration  by  the  Ho- 
mans. Philometor  is  praised  for  the  mildness  and 
humanity  of  his  disposition.  Polybius  even  tells  us 
that  not  a single  citizen  of  Alexandria  was  put  to 
death  by  him  for  any  political  or  private  offence. 
On  the  whole,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  he  was  at 
least  one  of  the  best  of  the  race  of  the  Ptolemies. 
He  left  three  children:  1.  A son,  Ptolemy,  who 
was  proclaimed  king  after  his  father  s death,  under 
the  name  Ptolemy  Eupator,  but  was  put  to  death 
almost  immediately  after  by  his  uncle  Euergetes. 

2.  A daughter,  Cleopatra,  married  first  to  Alexander 
Balas,  then  to  Demetrius  II.  king  of  Syria;  and 

3.  Another  daughter,  also  named  Cleopatra,  who 
was  afterwards  married  to  her  uncle  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.  — VII.  Euergetes  II.  or  Physcon 
(4u<tkwv),  that  is  Big-Belly,  reigned  B.  c.  146  — 
117.  His  history  down  to  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther has  been  already  given.  In  order  to  secure 
undisputed  possession  of  the  throne,  he  married  his 
sister  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Philo- 
metor,  and  put  to  death  his  nephew  Ptolemy,  who 
had  been  proclaimed  king  under  the  surname  of 
Eupator.  A reign  thus  commenced  in  blood  was 
continued  in  a similar  spirit.  Many  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Alexandria,  who  had  taken  port  against 
him  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  were  put  to  death, 
while  the  populace  were  given  up  to  the  cruelties  of 
his  mercenary  troops,and  the  streets  of  the  city  were 
repeatedly  deluged  with  blood.  Thousands  of  the 
inhabitants  fled  from  the  scene  of  such  horrors,  and 
the  population  of  Alexandria  was  so  greatly  thinned 
that  the  king  found  himself  compelled  to  invite 
foreign  settlers  from  all  quarters  to  re-people  his 
deserted  capital.  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus 
incurred  the  hatred  of  his  subjects  by  his  cruelties, 
he  rendered  himself  an  object  of  their  aversion  and 
contempt  by  abandoning  himself  to  the  most  de- 
grading vices.  In  consequence  of  these,  he  had  be- 
come bloated  and  deformed  in  person,  and  enor- 
mously corpulent,  whence  the  Alexandrians  gave  him 
the  nickname  of  Physcon,  by  which  appellation  he 
is  more  usually  known.  His  union  with  Cleopatra 
was  not  of  long  duration.  He  became  enamoured 
of  his  niece  Cleopatra  (the  offspring  of  his  wife  by 
her  former  marriage  with  Philometor),  and  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  divorce  the  mother,  and  receive  her 
daughter  instead,  as  his  wife  and  queen.  By  this 
proceeding  he  alienated  still  more  the  minds  of  his 
Greek  subjects  ; and  his  vices  and  cruelties  at 
length  produced  an  insurrection  at  Alexandria. 
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Thereupon  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  the  Alexan- 
drians declared  his  sister  Cleopatra  queen  (130). 
Enraged  at  this,  Ptolemy  put  to  death  Mem- 
phitis,  his  son  by  Cleopatra,  and  sent  his  head  and 
i hands  to  his  unhappy  mother.  But  Cleopatra 
having  been  shortly  afterwards  expelled  from  Alex- 
andria in  her  turn,  Ptolemy  found  himself  unex- 
pectedly reinstated  on  the  throne  (127).  His 
sister  Cleopatra  fled  to  the  court  of  her  elder  sister 
Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Demetrius  II.,  king  of 
Syria,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  fugitive. 
Ptolemy,  in  revenge,  set  up  against  him  a pre- 
tender named  Zabinas  or  Zcbina,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Alexander  II.  But  the  usurper  behaved 
with  such  haughtiness  to  Ptolemy,  that  the  latter 
suddenly  changed  his  policy,  became  reconciled  to 
his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  permitted  to  return 
to  Egypt,  and  gave  his  daughter  Tryphaena  in 
marriage  to  Antiochus  Grypus,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius. Ptolemy  died  after  reigning  29  years  from 
the  death  of  his  brother  Philometor  ; but  he  him- 
self reckoned  the  years  of  his  reign  from  the  date 
of  his  first  assumption  of  the  regal  title  in  170. 
Although  the  character  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  was 
stained  by  the  most  infamous  vices,  and  by  the 
most  sanguinary  cruelty,  he  still  retained  that  love 
of  letters  which  appears  to  have  been  hereditary  in 
the  whole  race  of  the  Ptolemies.  He  had  in  his 
youth  been  a pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  not  only 
courted  the  society  of  learned  men,  but  was  him- 
self the  author  of  a work  called  'Tiro/xi^juaTa,  or 
memoirs,  which  extended  to  24  books.  He  left 
two  sons  ; Ptolemy,  afterwards  known  as  Soter  II., 
and  Alexander,  both  of  whom  subsequently  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Egypt;  and  3 daughters  : 1. 
Cleopatra,  married  to  her  brother  Ptolemy  Soter ; 
2.  Trjrphaena,  the  wife  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  king 
of  Syria;  and  3.  Selene,  who  was  unmarried  at 
her  father's  death.  To  his  natural  son  Ptolemy, 
sumamed  Apion,  he  bequeathed  by  his  will  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Cyrene. —VHI.,  Soter  IL, 
and  also  Philometor,  but  more  commonly  called 
Lathyrus  or  Lathurus  (AdQovpos),  reigned  b.  c. 
117 — 107,  and  also  89— -81.  Although  he  was  of 
full  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  (117),  he 
was  obliged  to  reign  jointly  with  his  mother, 
Cleopatra,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  wHl  of 
her  late  husband  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
She  was  indeed  desirous  of  associating  with  herself 
her  younger  son,  Ptolemy  Alexander;  but  since 
Lathyrus  was  popular  with  the  Alexandrians,  she 
was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  6cnt  Alexander  to 
Cyprus.  After  declaring  Lathyrus  king,  she  com- 
pelled him  to  repudiate  his  sister  Cleopatra,  of 
whose  influence  she  was  jealous,  and  to  marry  his 
younger  sister  Selene  in  her  stead.  After  reigning 
10  years  jointly  with  his  mother,  he  was  expelled 
from  Alexandria  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people 
which  she  had  excited  against  him  (107).  His 
brother  Alexander  now  nssumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  while 
Lathyrus  was  able  to  establish  himself  in  the  pos- 
session of  Cyprus.  Cleopatra  indeed  attempted  to 
dispossess  him  of  that  island  also,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  Ptolemy  held  it  as  an  independent  king- 
dom for  the  1 8 years  during  which  Cleopatra  and 
Alexander  reigned  in  Egypt.  After  the  death  of 
Cleopatra  and  the  expulsion  of  Alexander  in  89, 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  was  recalled  by  the  Alexan- 
drians, and  established  anew  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  which  he  occupied  thenceforth  without  in- 
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terruption  till  hia  death  in  81.  The  most  impor- 
tant event  of  this  period  was  the  revolt  of  Thebes, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  which  was  still  powerful  enough 
to  hold  out  for  nearly  3 years  against  the  amis  of 
Ptolemy,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  taken 
and  reduced  to  the  state  of  ruin  in  which  it  has 
ever  since  remained.  Lathy rus  reigned  in  all  35i 
▼ears;  10  in  conjunction  with  his  mother  (117 — 
*107),  18  in  Cyprus  (107 — 89),  and  7^  as  sole 
ruler  of  Egypt.  He  left  only  one  daughter  Here-  \ 
nice,  called  also  Cleopatra,  who  succeeded  him  on  | 
the  throne:  and  2 sons,  both  named  Ptolemy, 
who,  though  illegitimate,  became  severally  kings  of  j 
Egypt  and  Cyprus.— IX.  Alexander  I.,  youngest 
son  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  reigned  conjointly  with  his 
mother  Cleopatra  from  the  expulsion  of  his  brother 
Lathy  rus,  b.  C.  107  to  90.  In  this  year  he  assas- 
sinated his  mother  ; but  he  had  not  reigned  alone 
a year,  when  he  was  compelled  by  a general  sedi-  j 
tion  of  the  populace  and  military  to  quit  Alexan-  j 
dria.  He,  however,  raised  fresh  troops,  but  was  , 
totally  defeated  in  a sea-fight  by  the  rebels;  where- 
upon Lathyrus  was  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians  to 
Egypt,  as  has  been  already  related.  Alexander 
now  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus, 
and  invaded  that  island,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain.  He  left  a son,  Alexander,  who  afterwards 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt.— X.  Alexander  IL, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  at  Rome  at  the  death  of 1 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  in  81.  Sulla,  who  was  then  . 
dictator,  nominated  the  young  Alexander  ( who  | 
had  obtained  a high  place  in  his  favour)  king  of 
Egypt,  and  sent  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
crown.  It  was,  however,  agreed,  in  deference  to 
the  claims  of  Cleopatra  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Lathyrus,  whom  the  Alexandrians  had  already 
placed  on  the  throne,  that  Alexander  should  marry 
her,  and  admit  her  to  share  the  sovereign  power. 
He  complied  with  the  letter  of  this  treaty  by  mar- 
rying Cleopatra,  but  only  19  days  afterwards 
caused  her  to  be  assassinated.  The  Alexandrians, 
thereupon,  rose  against  their  new  monarch,  and  put 
him  to  death. —XI.  Dionysus,  but  more  com- 
monly known  by  the  appellation  of  Auletes,  the 
flute-player,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus.  When  the  assassination  of  Berenice 
and  the  death  of  Alexander  II.  had  completed  the 
extinction  of  the  legitimate  race  of  the  Lagidae. 
Ptolemy  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  Alexan- 
drians, b.  c.  80.  He  was  anxious  to  obtain  from 
tbe  Roman  senate  their  ratification  of  his  title  to 
the  crown,  but  it  was  not  till  the  consulship  of 
Caesar  (59)  that  he  was  able  to  purchase  by  vast 
bribes  the  desired  privilege.  He  had  expended 
immense  sums  in  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  which 
lie  was  compelled  to  raise  by  tbe  imposition  of  fresh 
taxes,  and  the  discontent  thus  excited  combining 
with  the  contempt  entertained  for  his  character, 
led  to  his  expulsion  by  the  Alexandrians,  in  58. 
Thereupon  he  proceeded  in  person  to  Rome  to  pro- 
cure from  the  senate  his  restoration.  His  first  re- 
ception was  promising ; and  he  procured  a decree 
from  the  senate,  commanding  his  restoration,  and 
entrusting  the  charge  of  effecting  it  to  P.  Lcutulus 
Spinther,  then  proconsul  of  Cilicia.  Meanwhile, 
the  Alexandrians  sent  an  embassy  of  100  of  their 
leading  citizens  to  plead  their  cause  with  the 
Roman  senate  ; but  Ptolemy  had  the  audacity  to 
cause  the  deputies,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  to  be 
waylaid,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  murdered. 
The  indignation  excited  at  Rome  by  this  proceed- 
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ing  produced  a reaction : the  tribunes  took  up 
the  matter  against  the  nobility  ; and  an  oracle 
was  produced  from  the  Sibylline  books,  forbid- 
ding the  restoration  of  the  king  by  an  armed 
force.  The  intrigues  and  disputes  thus  raised  were 
protracted  throughout  the  year  68,  and  at  length 
Ptolemy,  despairing  of  a favourable  result,  quitted 
Rome  in  disgust,  and  withdrew  to  Ephesus.  But 
in  55,  A.  Gabinius,  who  was  proconsul  in  Syria, 
was  induced,  by  tbe  influence  of  Pompey,  aided  by 
tbe  enormous  bribe  of  10,000  talents  from  Ptolemy 
hi  in  self,  to  undertake  his  restoration.  The  Alex- 
andrians had  in  the  meantime  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt,  Berenice,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy, 
who  had  married  Arcbelaus,  the  son  of  the  general 
of  Mithridates,  and  they  opposed  Gabinius  with  an 
army  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom.  They  were, 
however,  defeated  in  3 successive  battles,  Archelaus 
was  slain,  and  Ptolemy  once  more  established  on  the 
throne,  55.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  put  to  death 
his  daughter  Berenice,  and  many  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Alexandria.  He  survived  his  restoration  only 
3|  years,  during  which  time  he  was  supported  by  a 
Large  body  of  Roman  soldiers  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind by  Gabinius  for  his  protection.  He  died  in  51, 
after  a reign  of  29  years  from  the  date  of  his  first 
accession.  He  left  2 sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  and 
2 daughters,  Cleopatra  and  Arsinoc.—  XIL  Eldest 
son  of  the  preceding.  By  hia  father's  will  the 
sovereign  power  was  left  to  himself  and  his  sister 
Cleopatra  jointly,  and  this  arrangement  was  carried 
into  effect  without  opposition,  51.  Auletes  had 
also  referred  the  execution  of  his  will  to  the  Roman 
senate,  and  the  latter  accepted  the  office,  confirmed 
its  provisions  and  bestowed  on  Pompey  the  title  of 
guardian  of  the  young  king.  But  the  approach  of 
the  civil  war  prevented  them  from  taking  any  ac- 
tive part  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  which  fell 
into  the  hands  of  an  eunuch  named  Pothinus.  It 
was  not  long  before  dissensions  broke  out  between 
the  latter  and  Cleopatra,  which  ended  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  princess,  after  she  had  reigned  in 
conjunction  with  her  brother  about  3 years,  48. 
Hereupon  she  took  refuge  in  Syria,  and  assembled 
an  array,  with  which  she  invaded  Egypt.  The 
young  king,  accompanied  by  his  guardians,  met 
I her  at  Peluaium,  and  it  was  while  the  two  armies 
| were  here  encamped  opposite  to  one  another,  that 
| Pompey  landed  in  Egypt,  to  throw  himself  as  a 
* suppliant  on  the  protection  of  Ptolemy ; but  he 
was  assassinated  by  the  orders  of  Pothinus, 
before  he  could  obtain  an  interview  with  the  king 
himself.  Shortly  after,  Caesar  arrived  in  Egypt, 
and  took  upon  himself  to  settle  the  dispute  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  his  sister.  But  os  Cleopatra* 
charms  gained  for  her  tho  support  of  Caesar,  Pothi- 
nus determined  to  excite  an  insurrection  ugainst 
Caesar.  Honoe  arose  what  is  usually  called  the 
Alexandrian  war.  Ptolemy,  who  was  at  first  in 
Caesar's  hands,  managed  to  escape,  and  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  tbe  insurgent*,  but  be  was  de- 
feated by  Caesar,  and  was  drowned  in  an  attempt 
to  escape  by  the  river  (47).  — XHI.  Youngest 
son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  was  declared  king  by 
Cuuaar  in  conjunction  with  Cleopatra,  after  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother  Ptolemy  XIL,  47  : and 
although  be  was  a mere  boy,  it  was  decreed  that 
he  should  marry  his  sister,  with  whom  he  was  thus 
to  share  the  power.  Both  his  marriage  and  regal 
title  were,  of  course,  purely  nominal ; and  in  48 
Cleopatra  put  him  to  death. 
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III.  Kings  of  other  Countries. 

1.  Surnamed  Alorites,  that  is,  of  Alorus,  regent, 
or,  according  to  some  authors,  king  of  Macedonia. 
He  obtained  the  snpreme  power  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  Alexander  II.,  the  eldest  son  of  Amyntas, 
k.  c.  367,  but  tvas,  in  his  turn,  assassinated  by 
Perdiccas  III.,  364.-2.  Surnamed  Apion,  king 
of  Cyreno  (117 — 96)  was  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of  Egypt,  who  left  him  by 
his  will  the  kingdom  of  the  Cyrena'ica.  At  his  death 
in  96,  Apion  bequeathed  his  kingdom  by  his  will  to 
the  Roman  people.  The  senate,  however,  refused  to 
accept  the  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  the 
CyrenaYca  free.  They  were  not  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a province  till  near  30  years  after- 
wards.—3.  Sumamed  Centrums,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, was  the  son  of  Ptolemy  I.  king  of  Egypt, 
by  his  2nd  wife  Eurydice.  When  his  father  in 
285  set  aside  the  claim  of  Ceraunus  to  the  throne, 
and  appointed  his  younger  son,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphia his  successor,  Ceraunus  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Lysimachus.  After  Lysimachns  had  pe- 
rished in  battle  against  Seleucus  (281)  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  was  received  by  the  latter  in  the  most 
friendly  manner;  but  shortly  afterwards  (280)  he 
basely  assassinated  Seleucus,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Macedonian  throne.  After  reigning  a few 
months  he  was  defeated  in  battle  by  the  Gauls, 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  — 4.  Tetrarch  of 
Chalcis  in  Syria,  the  son  of  Mennaeus.  lie  nppears 
to  have  held  the  cities  of  Heliopolis  and  Chalcis  as 
well  as  the  mountain  district  of  Ituraea,  from 
whence  he  was  in  the  habit  of  infesting  Damascus 
and  the  more  wealthy  parts  of  Coele-Syria  with 
predatory  incursions.  He  reigned  from  about  70 
to  40,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lysanias. 
— 5.  King  of  Cyprus,  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  being  like  him  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  I>athyrus.  He  was 
acknowledged  as  king  of  Cyprus  at  the  same  time 
that  his  brother  Auletes  obtained  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Egypt,  80.  He  had  offended  P. 
Clodius,  by  neglecting  to  ransom  him  when  he  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Cilician  pirates  ; and 
accordingly  Clodius,  when  he  became  tribune  (58), 
brought  forward  a law  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of  his 
kingdom,  and  reduce  Cyprus  to  a Roman  province.  | 
Cato,  who  had  to  cany  into  execution  this  nefarious  ! 
decree,  sent  to  Ptolemy,  advising  him  to  submit,  and 
offering  him  his  personal  safety,  with  the  office  of 
bigh-pricst  at  Paphos,  and  a liberal  maintenance. 
But  the  unhappy  king  refused  these  offers,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  57.-6.  King  of  Epirus, 
was  the  2nd  son  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  Olympias,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Pyrrhus. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
cider  brother,  Pyrrhus  1 1.,  but  reigned  only  a very 
abort  time.  The  date  of  his  reign  cannot  be  fixed 
•with  certainty,  but  as  he  was  contemporary  with 
Demetrius  II. king  of  Macedonia,  it  maybe  placed 
between  239 — 229.-7.  King  of  Mauretania, 
was  the  son  and  successor  of  Juba  II.  By  his 
mother  Cleopatra  he  was  descended  from  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  whose  name  he  bore.  The  period  of  his 
accession  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but 
we  know  that  he  was  on  the  throne  in  a.  d.  18. 
He  continued  to  reign  without  interruption  till 
A.  d.  40,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  and  shortly  after  put  to  death,  his  great 
riches  haring  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  emperor. 


IV.  Literary. 

1.  Claudius  Ptolemaeus,  a celebrated  mathe- 
matician. astronomer,  and  geographer.  Of  Ptolemy 
himself  we  know  absolutely  nothing  but  his  date. 
He  certainly  observed  in  a.  d.  139,  at  Alexandria; 
and  since  he  survived  Antoninus  he  was  alive 
a.  d.  161.  His  writings  are  as  follows  : — 
1.  MeydAvj  5i tyrants  Trjy  'Aarpovouias.  usually 
known  by  its  Arabic  name  of  Almagest.  Since 
the  TetrabiUus,  the  work  on  astrology,  was  also 
entitled  rrvvra^ts,  the  Arabs  to  distinguish  the 
two,  probably  called  the  greater  work  psydA-rj, 
and  afterwards  fityltrrrj : the  title  Almagest  is  a 
componnd  of  this  last  adjective  and  the  Arabic 
article.  The  Almagest  is  dividod  into  13  books. 
It  treats  of  the  relations  ol  the  earth  and  heaven  ; 
the  effect  of  position  upon  the  earth  ; the  theory  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  without  which  that  of  the  stars 
cannot  be  undertaken  ; the  sphere  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  those  of  the  five  stars  called  planets.  The 
7th  and  8th  books  are  the  most  interesting  to  the 
modern  astronomer  as  they  contain  a catalogue  of 
the  stars.  This  catalogue  gives  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  102*2  stars,  described  by  their  positions 
in  the  constellations.  It  seems  that  this  catalogue 
is  in  the  main  really  that  of  Hipparchus,  altered  to 
Ptolemy’s  own  time  by  assuming  the  valne  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  given  by  Hipparchus 
as  the  least  which  could  be  ; some  changes  having 
also  been  made  by  Ptolemy’s  own  observations. 
Indeed  the  whole  work  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have 
been  based  upon  the  observations  of  Hipparchus, 
whom  he  constantly  cites  as  his  authority.  The 
best  edition  of  the  Almagest  is  by  Halma,  Paris, 
1813,  1816,  2 vols.  4 to.  There  are  also  2 other 
volumes  by  Halma  (1819 — 1820),  which  contain 
some  of  the  other  writings  of  Ptolemy. — 2.  T trpd- 
iifAos  currants,  generally  called  Tetrabiblon , or 
Quadripartitum  tie  Apotelesmatibus  et  Judieiit  As- 
trorum.  With  this  goes  another  small  work,  called 
k apnbs,  or  fYuetm  Librorum  Suorum,  often  called 
CenHtoqnium , from  its  containing  a hundred  apho- 
risms. Both  of  these  works  are  astrological,  and 
it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether  they  be 
genuine.  But  the  doubt  merely  arises  from  the 
feeling  that  the  contents  are  unworthy  of  Ptolemy. 
— 3.  Kavaiv  BaoiAeW.  a catalogue  of  Assyrian, 
Persian.  Greek,  and  Roman  sovereigns,  with  the 
length  of  their  reigns,  several  times  referred  to  by 
Syncellus. — 4.  ♦cbrcis  avAayuu  aardpvv  nai  avva- 
yoryb  fvunjuarmwi',  De  Apfxirentiis  et  Significa- 
tion ibus  inerr antiurn , an  annual  list  of  sidereal  phe- 
nomena. — 5,  6.  De  A natemmaie  and  P/anisphae- 
rium.  These  works  are  obtained  from  the  Arabic. 
The  Anaiemma  is  a collection  of  graphical  processes 
for  facilitating  the  construction  of  sun-dials.  The 
Planisphere  is  a description  of  the  stenographic 
projection,  in  which  the  eye  is  at  the  pole  of  the 
circle  on  which  the  sphere  is  projected.  — 7.  Tlepl 
bnoQtaetev  tw  nAavwutvurv,  De  Planctarum  Hy- 
pothesibus.  This  is  a brief  statement  of  the  prin- 
cipal hypotheses  employed  in  the  Almagest  for  the 
explanation  of  the  heavenly  motions.  — 8.  'Apuo- 
uiKwv  fit SKia  •/„  a treatise  on  the  theory  of  the 
musical  scale.  — 9.  Ilepl  Kprrnplov  ko!  1ix*uovikov 
De  Jndieandi  Fucultate  et  Animi  Prtneipatv , a 
metaphysical  work,  attributed  to  Ptolemy. — 10. 
rt«»7pa4ur>j  'Tgrbyn*1**  in  8 books,  the  great  geo- 
graphical work  of  Ptolemy.  This  work  was  the 
last  attempt  made  by  the  ancients  to  form  a com- 
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plete  geographical  system  ; it  was  accepted  as  the 
text-book  of  the  science  ; and  it  maintained  that 
position  during  the  middle  ages,  and  until  the 
15th  century,  when  the  rapid  progress  of  maritime 
discovery  caused  it  to  be  superseded.  1 1 contains, 
however,  very  little  information  respecting  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  connected  with  the  different  coun- 
tries and  places  ; for  with  the  exception  of  the 
introductory  matter  in  the  first  book,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  work,  it  is  a mere  catalogue  of  the 
names  of  places,  with  their  longitudesand  latitudes, 
and  with  a few  incidental  references  to  objects  of 
interest.  The  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  are  tolerably  cor- 
rect ; but  his  longitudes  are  very  wide  of  the  truth, 
his  length  of  the  known  world,  from  cast  to  west, 
being  much  too  great  It  is  well  worthy,  however, 
of  remark  in  passing,  that  the  modem  world  owes 
much  to  this  error  ; for  it  tended  to  encourage  that 
belief  in  the  practicability  of  a western  passage  to 
the  Iudiee,  which  occasioned  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  The  1st  book  is  introduc- 
tory. The  next  books  (ii — vii.  4)  are  occupied 
with  the  description  of  the  known  world,  beginning 
with  the  West  of  Europe,  the  description  of  which 
is  contained  in  book  ii.  ; next  comes  the  East  of 
Europe,  in  book  iii.  ; then  Africa,  in  book  iv.  ; 
then  Western  or  Lesser  Asia,  in  book  v.  ; then 
the  Greater  Asia,  in  book  vL  ; then  India,  the 
Chcrsonesus  Aurca,  S erica,  the  Sinac,  and  Tapro- 
bano,  in  book  vii.  cc.  1 — 4.  The  form  in  which 
the  description  is  given  is  that  of  lists  of  places 
with  their  longitudes  and  latitudes,  arranged  under 
the  heads,  first,  of  the  three  continents,  and  then 
of  the  several  countries  and  tribes.  Prefixed  to 
each  section  is  a brief  general  description  of  the 
boundaries  and  divisions  of  the  part  about  to  be 
described  ; and  remarks  of  a miscellaneous  charac- 
ter are  interspersed  among  the  lists,  to  which,  how- 
ever, they  bear  but  a small  proportion.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  7th,  and  the  w’hole  of  the  8th 
book,  are  occupied  with  a description  of  a set  of 
maps  of  the  known  world.  These  maps  are  still 
extant.  The  best  edition  of  the  Gco<jraphia  of 
Ptolemy  is  by  Petrus  Dertius,  Lugd.  Bat.  1619, 
fol.  ; reprinted  Antwerp,  1G24,  foL — 2.  Of  Mega- 
lopolis, the  son  of  Agesarchus,  wrote  a history  of 
king  Ptolemy  IV.  Philopator.  — 3.  An  Egyptian 
priest,  of  Meudes,  who  wrote  on  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  Egypt.  He  probably  lived  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors.  — 4.  Sumamed  Chemnus,  a 
grammarian  of  Alexandria,  flourished  under  Trajan 
and  Hadrian.  An  epitome  of  one  of  his  works  is 
preserved  by  Photius. 

Ptolemais  (riroAs/xaij : IlToA«/xafT7jy  and  IIto- 
A ffiatvt).  1.  Also  called  Ace  (’A *t^,  a corruption 
of  the  native  name  Acco,  0.  T. : Arab.  Akka,  Fr. 
St.  Jean  d'Acre.  Eng.  Acre),  a celebrated  city  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  S.  of  Tyre,  and  N.  of  M. 
Carmel,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a bay  surrounded  by 
mountains,  in  a position  marked  out  by  nature  ns 
a key  of  the  passage  between  Coele-Syria  and 
Palestine.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Phoe- 
nicia, being  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (i. 
31).  Under  the  Persians,  it  was  made  the  head- 
quarters of  the  expeditions  against  Egypt ; but  it 
was  not  till  the  decline  of  Tyre  that  it  acquired  its 
great  importance  as  a military  and  commercial  city. 
The  Ptolemy  who  enlarged  and  strengthened  it, 
and  from  whom  it  obtained  its  Greek  name,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Ptolemy  I.  the  son  of  Lagus. 
After  the  change  of  its  name,  its  citadel  continued 
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to  be  called  Ace.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a 
colony,  and  belonged  to  Galilee.  To  recount  its 
great  celebrity  in  medieval  and  modem  history 
does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  work.— 2. 
(At  or  near  El-lMhum),  a small  town  of  Middle 
Egypt,  in  the  Nomos  Arsinottes,  between  Arsinoe 
and  Heracleopoiis  the  Great  — 3.  P.  Hermii  (II.  tj 
'E pfxdou,  nroA</xcu«h  -w6\ts : Mendiich,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
below  A by  do*,  was  a place  of  great  importance 
under  the  Ptolemies,  who  enlarged  and  adorned  it, 
and  made  it  a purely  Greek  city,  exempt  from  all 
peculiarly  Egyptian  laws  and  customs. —4.  P. 
Theron,  or  Epitheras  (II.  &r\p*>v,  tj  M frfjpas),  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Troglo- 
dytae,  an  emporium  for  the  trade  with  India  and 
Arabia;  but  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
mathematical  geography,  inasmuch  as,  the  sun 
having  been  observed  to  be  directly  orer  it  45 
days  before  and  after  the  summer  solstice,  the 
place  was  taken  as  one  of  the  fixed  points  for  de- 
termining the  length  of  a degree  of  a great  circle 
on  the  earth’s  surface.— 5.  ( Tulmeita,  or  Tolometa, 
Ru.),  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  one  of  the 
5 great  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  at  first 
only  the  port  of  Barca,  which  lay  100  stadia  (10 
geog.  miles)  inland,  but  which  was  so  entirely 
eclipsed  by  Ptolemais  that,  under  the  Romans, 
even  the  name  of  Barca  was  transferred  to  the 
latter  city.  From  which  of  the  Ptolemies  it  took 
its  name,  wc  are  not  informed.  Its  magnificence 
is  attested  by  its  splendid  ruins,  which  are  now 
partly  covered  by  the  sea.  They  are  4 miles  in 
circumference,  and  contain  the  remains  of  several 
temples,  3 theatres,  and  an  aqueduct. 

Ptdon  (II two*  : Palea  and  Sinitzina),  a moun- 
tain in  Bocotia,  an  offshoot  of  Helicon,  which 
extends  from  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  lake  Copais 
S.- wards  to  the  coast. 

Publlcola,  or  Popllc&la,  or  Popllcflla,  a Ro- 
man cognomen,  signified  “one  who  courts  the 
people”  (from  populua  and  cola),  and  thus 
friend  of  the  people.”  The  form  Poplicula  or 
Poplicola  was  the  more  ancient,  but  Puhlicola  was 
the  one  usually  employed  by  the  Romans  in  later 
times. 

PubllcdLa,  Gelllus.  1.  L.,  consul  with  Cn. 
Lentulus  Clodianus,  B.  c.  72.  Both  consuls  carried 
on  war  against  Spartacus,  but  were  defeated  by 
the  latter.  In  70,  Gcllius  was  censor,  and  in  67 
and  66  he  served  as  one  of  Poinpey’s  legates  in 
the  war  Against  the  pirates.  He  belonged  to  the 
aristocratical  party.  In  63  he  warmly  supported 
Cicero  in  the  suppression  of  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy. In  59  he  opposed  the  agrarian  law  of 
Caesar,  and  in  57  he  spoke  in  favour  of  Cicero’s 
recall  from  exile.  He  was  alive  in  55,  when 
Cicero  delivered  his  speech  against  Piso,  but  he 
probably  died  soon  afterwards.  He  was  married 
twice.  He  must  have  reached  a great  age,  since 
he  is  mentioned  as  the  contubemalis  of  C.  Papirius 
Carbo,  who  was  consul  in  120.  — 2.  L.,  son  of  the 
preceding  by  his  first  wife.  He  espoused  the  re- 
publican party  after  Caesar’s  death  (44),  and  went 
with  M.  Brutus  to  Asia.  After  plotting  against 
the  lives  of  both  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  deserted 
to  the  triumvirs,  Octavian  and  Antony.  He  was 
rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  the  consulship  in 
36.  In  the  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony, 
he  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  commanded 
5 the  right  wing  of  Antony’s  fleet  at  the  battle  of 
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Actium.  — 3.  Brother  probably  of  No.  1.  Is  called 
step-son  of  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  conaul  91,  and 
brother  of  L.  Marcius  Philippua,  consul  5G.  Ac- 
cording to  Cicero's  account  he  was  a profligate  and 
a spendthrift,  and  having  dissipated  his  property, 
united  himself  to  P.  Clodius. 

PubllcSla,  P.  Valerius,  took  an  active  part  in 
expelling  the  Tarquins  from  the  city,  and  was 
thereupon  elected  consul  with  Brutus  (b.  c.  509). 
lie  secured  the  liberties  of  the  people  by  proposing 
several  laws,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  every  citizen  who  was  condemned  by  a 
magistrate  should  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
people.  He  also  ordered  the  lictors  to  lower  the 
fasces  before  the  people,  as  an  acknowledgment 
that  their  power  was  superior  to  that  of  the  con- 
suls. Hence  he  became  so  great  a favourite  with 
the  people,  that  he  received  the  surname  of  Puh- 
licola.  He  was  consul  3 times  again,  namely  in 
508,  507  and  504.  He  died  in  503.  He  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense,  and  the  matrons 
mourned  for  him  10  months,  as  they  had  done 
for  Brutus.  — The  descendants  of  Publicola  bore 
the  same  name,  and  several  of  them  held  the 
highest  offices  of  state  during  the  early  years  of 
the  republic. 

Publilia,  the  2nd  wife  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
whom  he  married,  B.  c.  46.  As  Cicero  was  then 
60  years  of  age,  and  Publilia  quite  young,  the 
marriage  occasioned  great  scandal.  It  appears 
that  Cicero  was  at  the  time  in  jireat  pecuniary 
embarrassments ; and  after  the  divorce  of  Terentia, 
he  was  anxious  to  contract  a new  marriage  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  money  to  pay  his  debts. 
Publilia  had  a large  fortune,  which  had  been  left 
to  Cicero  in  trust  for  her.  The  marriage  proved 
an  unhappy  one,  as  might  have  been  expected ; 
and  Cicero  divorced  her  in  45. 

PublMus  Philo.  [Philo.] 

Publillus,  VolSro,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a c. 
472,  and  again  471,  effected  an  important  change 
in  the  Roman  constitution.  In  virtue  of  the 
laws  which  he  proposed,  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs 
and  the  aedilca  were  elected  by  the  comitia 
tributa,  instead  of  by  the  comitia  ccnturiata,  as 
had  previously  been  the  case,  and  the  tribes  ob- 
tained the  power  of  deliberating  and  determining 
in  all  matters  affecting  the  whole  nation,  and  not 
such  only  as  concerned  the  plebs.  Some  said  that 
the  number  of  the  tribunes  was  now  for  the  first 
time  raised  to  5,  having  been  only  2 previously. 

Publius  Syrus.  [Syr us.] 

Puclnum  (nouKivoy),  a fortress  in  Istria  in  the 
N.  of  I tidy,  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Pola, 
was  situated  on  a steep  rock,  which  produced  wine, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Virium 
Putin  um. 

Pudlcltla  (A tSus\  a personification  of  modesty, 
was  worshipped  both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome.  At 
Athens  an  altar  was  dedicated  to  her.  At  Rome 
two  sanctuaries  were  dedicated  to  her,  one  under 
the  name  of  Pwlicitia  patricia , and  the  other  under 
that  of  Pudicilia  plcbeia.  The  former  was  in  the 
forum  Roariuin  near  the  temple  of  Hercules. 
When  the  patrician  Virginia  was  driven  from  this 
sanctuary  by  the  other  patrician  women,  because 
she  had  married  the  plebeian  consul  L.  Volumnius, 
she  built  a separate  sanctuary  to  Pudidtia  plcf>eia 
in  the  Vicus  Longus. 

Pulcher,  Claudius.  [Claudius.] 

Pulcherla,  eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Ar- 
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cadius,  was  bora  a.  d.  399.  In  414,  when  she 
was  only  15  years  of  age,  she  became  the  guar- 
dian of  her  brother  Theodosius,  and  was  de- 
clared Augusta  or  empress.  She  had  the  virtual 
government  in  her  hands  during  the  whole  lifetime 
of  her  brother,  who  died  in  450.  On  his  death 
she  remained  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  married  Marcian,  with  whom  she 
continued  to  reign  in  common  till  her  death  in 
453.  Pulcheria  was  a woman  of  ability,  and  was 
celebrated  for  her  piety,  and  her  public  and  private 
virtues. 

Pulchrum  Promontorium  (naxbv  aKpcrrriptov\ 
a promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory  in  N.  Africa,  where  the  elder  Scipio 
Africanus  landed ; probably  identical  with  the 
Apollinis  Promontorium. 

Pullus,  L.  Jilnlus,  consul  b.c.  249,  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a storm, 
on  account,  it  was  said,  of  his  neglecting  the 
auspices.  In  despair  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Pupienus  Maximus,  M.  Clodius.  was  elected 
emperor  with  Balbinus,  in  a.  d.  238  when  the 
senate  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the  two 
Gordians  in  Africa ; but  the  new  emperors  were 
slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome  in  the  same  year. 

Pflplus,  a Roman  dramatist,  whose  composi- 
tions are  characterised  by  Horace,  as  the  **  lacry- 
mosa  |>oemata  Pupi.” 

Pura  (IToiJpa:  prob.  Dunpur),  the  capital  of 
Gedrosia,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  the 
borders  of  Carman ia. 

Purpur&rlae  Insfilae  (prob.  the  Madeira 
group),  a group  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Africa,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  the  purple  muscles 
which  abound  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa 
(Gaetulia).  The  islands  of  Hern  (*Hpa)  and 
Autolala  (A£>roAdAa),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  group. 

PurpurSo,  L.  Furfus,  praetor  b.c.  200,  obtained 
Cisalpine  Gaul  as  his  province,  and  gained  a bril- 
liant victor}'  over  the  Gauls,  who  had  lnid  siege  to 
Cremona.  He  was  consul  196,  when  he  defeated 
the  Boii. 

PfltSdlanum,  a country-house  of  Cicero  near 
Puteoli,  where  he  wrote  his  Quaestiones  Aca- 
demicac , and  where  the  emperor  Hadrian  was 
buried, 

Put851anus  Sinus  (Day  of  Naples),  a bay  of 
the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Campania  between  the 
promontory  Misenum  and  the  promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  was  originally  called  Cumanus,  but 
afterwards  Puteolanua  from  the  town  Puteoli. 
The  N.  W.  comer  of  it  was  separated  by  a dike  8 
stadia  in  length  from  the  rest  of  the  bay,  thus 
forming  the  Lucrinus  Lacus. 

PuteSli  (Puteolunus:  Pozzuoli ),  originally 
named  Dicaearchia  (Aucaiapxfa,  AiKaidp\(ia : 
Aiuaiapxfvs,  AiKcuapxflTTjt,  -xfTTfs),  a celebrated 
seaport  town  of  Campania,  situated  on  a promon- 
tory on  the  E.  side  of  the  Puteolonus  Sinus,  and  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  Cumae,  was  founded  by  the 
Greeks  of  Cumae,  B.C.  521,  under  the  name  of 
Dicaearchia.  In  the  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  fortified 
by  the  Romans,  who  changed  its  name  into  that 
of  Puteoli,  either  from  its  numerous  wells  or  from 
the  stench  arising  from  the  mineral  springs  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  town  was  indebted  for  its 
importance  to  its  excellent  harbour,  which  was 
protected  by  an  extensive  mole  formed  from  the 
S 4 3 
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celebrated  reddish  earth  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 
This  earth,  coiled  Pozzolana , when  mixed  with 
chalk,  forms  aa  excellent  cement,  which  in  course 
of  time  becomes  as  hard  in  water  ns  stone.  The 
mole  was  built  on  arches  like  a bridge,  and  17  of 
the  piers  are  still  visible  projecting  above  the 
water.  To  this  mole  Caligula  attached  a lloating 
bridge,  which  extended  as  far  as  Bniae,  a distance 
of  2 miles.  Pitted i was  the  chief  emporium  for 
the  commerce  with  Alexandria  and  with  the  greater 
part  of  Spain.  The  town  was  colonised  by  the 
Romans  in  H.C.  194,  and  also  anew  by  Augustus, 
Nero,  and  Vespasian.  It  was  destroyed  by  Alaric 
in  a.  d.  4 1 0,  by  (Jcnseric  in  455,  and  also  by  Totiias 
in  545,  hut  was  on  each  occasion  speedily  rebuilt. 
There  are  still  many  rains  of  the  nneiont  town  at 
the  modem  1'ozzuoli.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Scrapis, 
of  the  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  mole  already  de- 
sari  bed. 

Putput  fprob.  I I a nut  met ),  a seaport  town  of 
Africa  Propria  (Zeugitnna)  on  the  gulf  of  Neapolis 
(G.  of  Hawamei).  Its  name  is  evidently  Phoe- 
nician. 

Pydna  ( lluSva : TluSnuor:  A'sAron),  a town  of 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Pieria,  was  situated  nt 
a small  distance  W.  of  the  Thermaic  gulf,  on  which 
it  had  a harbour.  It  was  originally  a Greek 
colony,  but  it  was  subdued  by  the  Macedonian  i 
kings,  from  whom,  however,  it  frequently  revolted. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was 
taken  after  a long  siege  by  Archelaus,  and  its 
inhabitants  removed  20  stadia  inland  ; but  at  n 
later  period  we  still  find  the  town  situated  on  the 
coast  It  again  revolted  from  the  Macedonians, 
and  was  subdued  by  Philip,  who  enlarged  and 
fortified  the  place.  It  was  here  that  Olympias 
sustained  a long  siege  against  Cassander,  u.  c.  317 
— 316.  It  is  especially  memorable  on  account  of 
the  victory  gained  under  its  walls  by  Aemilius 
Paulus  over  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedonia, 

1 68.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  also  called  Citruxn 
or  Citrus. 

or  Phygela  (TI^ysAo,  Aa),  a small  | 
town  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  with  a tern-  ! 
pie  of  Artemis  M onychia.  Tradition  osenhed  its  ^ 
foundation  to  Agamemnon,  on  his  return  from  Troy.  : 

Pygmaei  (livyucuoi,  ue,  men  of  the  height  of  a 
mryni j,  L c.  134  inches),  a fabulous  people,  first 
mentioned  by  Homer  (/?.  iii.  5),  as  dwelling  on 
the  shores  of  Ocean,  and  attacked  by  cranes  in 
spring  time.  The  fable  is  repeated  by  numerous 
writers,  in  various  forms,  especially  as  to  the 
locality.  Some  placing  them  in  Aethiopia,  others 
in  India,  and  others  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the 
earth.  The  story  is  referred  to  by  Ovid  and 
Juvenal,  and  forms  the  subject  of  several  works 
of  art. 

Pygm&IIon  (ntryjuaAlwv).  1.  King  of  Cyprus 
and  father  of  Metharmc.  He  is  said  to  have  fallen 
in  love  with  the  ivory  image  of  a maiden  which  he 
himself  had  made,  and  therefore  to  have  prayed  to 
Aphrodite  to  breathe  life  into  it.  When  the  re- 
quest was  granted,  Pygmalion  married  the  maiden, 
and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Pnphus.  — 2.  Son 
of  Bolus  and  brother  of  Dido,  who  murder  d Si- 
chiieua.  Dido’s  husband.  For  details  see  Drno. 

Py  Hides  (riuAclSTjf).  1.  Son  of  Stroj  bins  .and 
Anaxibia,  a sister  of  Agamemnon.  His  father 
was  king  of  Phocis ; and  after  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon, Orestes  was  secretly  carried  to  his  father’s 
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conrt.  Here  Pylades  contracted  that  friendship 
with  Orta  las,  which  became  proverbial.  He  as- 
sisted Orestes  in  murdering  his  mother  Clytaera- 
nestra,  and  also  accompanied  him  to  the  Tanric 
Chereonesus ; and  he  eventually  married  his  sister 
Electra,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hel- 
lanicus,  Mcdon,  and  Strophius.  For  details  see 
Okk-tbb.  — 2.  A pantomime  dancer  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  spoken  of  under  Bathyllts. 

Pjrlae  (IleAaq  Gates).  1.  A general  name  for 
any  narrow  pass,  such  as  Thermopylae,  Pylae 
Albaniae,  Caspiae,  &c.  (See  the  several  specific 
names).  — 2.  Two  small  islands  at  the  entrance 
into  the  Arabicus  Sinus  ( Red  Sea)  from  the  Ery- 
thraean Sea. 

Pylaemenes  i rieAcuuseTjr),  appears  to  have 
been  the  nmne  of  many  kings  of  Paphlngonia,  so 
as  to  have  become  a kind  of  hereditary  appellation, 
like  that  of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  Arsaces  in 
Pnrthia.  We  have,  however,  very  little  definite 
information  concerning  them. 

Pylaa  (IH/Aas),  son  of  Otcson,  and  king  of  Me- 
gan, who,  after  slaying  Bias,  his  own  father\i 
brother,  founded  the  town  of  Pylos  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  gave  Megara  to  Pandion  who  had 
married  his  daughter  Pylia,  and  accordingly  was 
his  son-in-law. 

Pyifine  ( risA^nf),  an  ancient  town  of  Aetolia 
on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Aracynthus,  on  whose  site 
Prosehium  was  subsequently  built. 

Pflos  ( riuAor),  the  name  of  3 towns  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.  I.  In  Elis,  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Scollis,  and  about  70  or  80  stadia  from  the 
city  of  Elis  on  the  road  to  Olympia,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  La  don  nnd  the  Psoras.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Pylon  or  Phylas  of  Me- 
gara, to  have  been  destroyed  by  Hercules,  and  to 
have  been  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Eleans.—  2. 
In  Triphylin,  about  30  stadia  from  the  coast,  on 
the  river  Mainaus,  W.  of  the  mouutain  Minthe, 
and  N.  of  Lepreum.  — 3.  In  the  S.  W.  of  Mes- 
senia,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Aegaleos  on 
a promontory  at  the  N.  entrance  of  the  basin,  now 
called  the  Bay  of  Xuvarino,  the  largest  and  safest 
harbour  in  all  Greece.  This  harbour  was  fronted 
and  protected  by  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria 
(Spkagia),  which  stretched  along  the  coast  about 
1*  mile,  leaving  only  2 narrow  entrances  at  each 
end.  In  the  2nd  Messenian  war  the  inhabitants 
of  Pylos  otfrred  a long  and  brave  resistance  to  the 
Spartans  ; but  after  the  capture  of  Ira,  they  were 
obliged  to  quit  their  native  country  with  the  rest 
of  the  Messenians.  Pylos  now  remained  in  ruins 
but  again  became  memorable  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  Athenians  under  Demosthenes 
built  a fort  on  the  promontory  Cory  phasi uin  a little 
S.  of  the  ancient  city,  and  just  within  the  N.  en- 
trance to  the  harbour  (b.c.  4*25).  The  attempts 
of  the  Spartans  to  dislodge  the  Athenians  proved 
unavailing ; and  the  capture  by  Cleon  of  tho 
Spartans,  who  had  landed  in  the  island  of  Sphac- 
teria, was  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
whole  war. — There  has  been  much  controversy, 
which  of  these  3 places  was  the  Pylos  founded  by 
Noleus,  and  governed  by  Nestor  and  his  descend- 
ants. The  town  in  Elis  lias  little  or  no  claim  to 
the  honour,  and  the  choice  lies  between  the  towns 
in  Triphylia  and  Messenia.  The  ancients  usually 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Messenmn  Pylos  ; but 
some  modem  critics,  without  sufficient  grounds, 
support  the  claims  of  the  Triphylian  city. 
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Pyramla  (t&  Tlvpdtua ),  a town  of  Argolia,  in 
the  district  Thyreatis,  where  Damns  is  said  to 
hare  landed. 

Pyramon.  [Cyclopes.] 

Pyr&mus.  [Thisbk.] 

Pyranma  (ndpcytos:  Jihan\  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  the  Anti-Taurus 
range,  near  Ambissus  in  Cataonia  (the  S.  E.  part 
of  Cappadocia),  and  after  running  8.  E.,  first 
underground,  and  then  as  a navigable  river,  breaks 
through  the  Taurus  chain  by  .a  deep  and  narrow 
ravine,  and  then  flows  S.  W.  through  Cilicia,  in  a 
deep  and  rapid  stream,  about  1 stadium  (606  feet) 
in  width,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  Mallus.  Its 
ancient  name  is  said  to  have  been  Lcncosyrua, 
from  the  Lbocosvri,  who  dwelt  on  its  banks. 

Pyrtne  or  Pyrenaei  Montes  (n vplirn,  ri  riu- 
prjvt ua  5pn:  Pyrenees),  a range  of  mountains, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  forming  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Spain.  The  length  of  these  mountains  is  about 
270  miles  in  a straight  line  ; their  breadth  varies 
from  about  40  miles  to  20 ; their  greatest  height 
is  between  1 1,000  and  12,000  feet.  'Hie  Romans 
first  became  acquainted  with  these  mountains  by 
their  campaigns  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain 
in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  Their  name  however  had 
travelled  E.-ward  at  a much  earlier  period,  since 
Herodotus  (ii.  33)  speaks  of  a citv  Pyrene  belong- 
ing to  the  Celts,  near  which  the  lster  rises.  The 
ancient  writers  usually  derived  the  name  from  irup, 
**  fire,”  and  then,  according  to  a common  practice, 
invented  a story  to  explain  the  false  etymology, 
relating  that  a great  fire  once  raged  upon  the 
mountains.  The  name,  however,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Celtic  Byrin  or  Bryn,  “a  mountain.” 
The  continuation  of  the  mountains  nlong  the  Mare 
Cantabricum  was  called  Saltus  Vasconura,  and  still 
further  W.  Mono  Vindius  or  Vinnius.  The  Ro- 
mans were  acquainted  with  only  3 passes  over  the 
Pyrenees,  the  one  on  the  W.  near  Curasao  ( Oaris ) 
not  far  from  the  Mare  Cantabricnm,  the  one  in 
the  middle  leading  from  Caesaraugusta  to  Bene- 
httrnutn  (Bartges),  and  the  one  on  the  E.,  which 
was  most  frequently  used,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  Juncaria  (Junquera). 

Pyrenes  Promon  tori  urn,  or  Prom.  V?n$ris 
(C.  Crew),  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
Spain,  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul,  derived  its  2nd 
name  from  a temple  of  Venus  on  the  promontory. 

Pyrgi.  L (flupyoi  or  Tlvpyos:  Ihfpyinjs ),  the 
most  S.-lv  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  near  the 
Messenian  frontier,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Minyae.— 2.  (Pyrgensis:  Santa  Severn),  an 
ancient  Pelasgic  town  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  was 
used  as  the  port  of  Caere  or  Agylla,  and  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance  as  a commercial 
emporium.  It  was  at  an  early  period  the  head-  j 
quarters  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  It  possessed  a 
very  wealthy  temple  of  Ilitnyin,  which  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse  plundered  in  a.  c.  384.  Pyrgi  is  men- 
tioned at  a later  time  ns  a Roman  colony,  but  lost 
its  importance  under  the  Roman  dominion.  There 
are  still  remains  at  Sta  Severn  of  the  ancient  poly- 
gonnl  walls  of  Pyrgi. 

PyrgfitSlei  (nupTOTcXTjj),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  gem-engravers  of  nncient  Greece,  was  a 
contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  placed 
him  on  a level  with  Apelles  and  Lysippus,  by 
naming  him  as  the  only  artist  who  was  permitted 
to  engrave  seal-rings  for  the  king. 
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Pyrlcui,  a Greek  painter,  who  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  production  of  small 
pictures  of  low  and  mean  subjects. 

PyriphlSgfithon  (nypi4>A.«7«0»i'),  that  is, 
flaming  with  fire,  the  name  of  one  of  the  rivers  in 
the  lower  world. 

Pyromichus,  the  name  of  2 artists.  The  name 
occurs  in  4 different  forms,  namely,  Pkyromachus , 
Phylomochus,  Philomachus,  and  Pyromachus.  — 
L An  Athenian  sculptor,  who  executed  the  bas- 
reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias, 
about  r c.  4 1 5.  The  true  form  of  his  name  appears 
to  have  been  Phyromachus.— 2.  An  artist  who  flou- 
rished b.  c.  295 — 240,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8.  s.  19)  os  one  of  those  statuaries  who 
represented  the  battles  of  Attalus  and  Eumenes 
against  the  Gauls.  Of  these  battles  the  most  cele- 
brated was  that  which  obtained  for  Attalus  I.  the 
title  of  king,  about  241.  It  is  supposed  by  the 
best  writers  on  ancient  art  that  the  celebrated 
statue  of  a dying  combatant,  popularly  called  the 
Dying  Gladiator,  is  a copy  from  one  of  the  bronze 
statues  in  the  works  mentioned  by  Pliny.  It  is 
evidently  the  statue  of  a Celt. 

Pyrrha  (riu/tya:  nuf^euoi).  1.  A town  on  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  on  the  inner  part 
of  the  deep  bay  named  after  it,  and  consequently 
on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island.— *2.  A town 
and  promontory  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the 
Pagasaean  gulf  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Magnesia. 
Off  this  promontory  there  were  2 small  islands, 
named  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion.— »3.  A small  Ionic 
town  in  Caria  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Sinus  Latmicus 
and  50  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Maeonder. 

Pyrrhi  Castra  {TlOfyou  xdpa£>,a  fortified  place 
in  the  N.  of  Laconica,  where  Pyrrhus  probably  en- 
camped in  his  invasion  of  the  country  in  b.  c.  272. 

Pyrrhlchtui  (flw^ixot),  a town  of  the  Elenthe- 
ro-lacones  in  the  S.W.  of  Laconica. 

Pyrrho  (IIu/Mw),  the  founder  of  the  Sceptical 
or  Pyrrhonian  school  of  philosophy,  was  a native  of 
Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  He  is  said  to  have  been  poor, 
and  to  have  followed,  at  first,  the  profession  of  a 
painter.  lie  is  then  said  to  have  been  attracted 
to  philosophy  by  tho  books  of  Democritus,  to  have 
attended  the  lectures  of  Bryson,  a disciple  of 
Stilpon,  to  have  attached  himself  closely  to  Anax- 
archus,  and  with  him  to  have  joined  the  expedition 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  During  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  he  lived  in  retirement,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  himself  independent  of  all  external  cir- 
cumstances. His  disciple  Timon  extolled  with 
admiration  his  divine  repose  of  soul,  and  his  indif- 
ference to  pleasure  or  pain.  So  highly  was  he 
valued  by  his  fellow-citizens  that  they  made  him 
their  high  priest,  and  erected  a monument  to  him 
after  his  death.  The  Athenians  conferred  upon 
him  the  rights  of  citizenship.  We  know  little 
respecting  the  principles  of  his  sceptical  philosophy ; 
and  the  ridiculous  tales  told  about  him  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  are  probably  the  invention  of  his  enemies. 
He  asserted  that  certain  knowledge  on  any  subject 
was  unattainable  ; and  that  the  great  object  of 
man  ought  to  be  to  lead  a virtuous  life.  Pyrrho 
wrote  no  works,  except  a poem  addressed  to  Alex- 
ander, which  was  rewarded  by  the  latter  in  a royal 
manner.  Ilia  philosophical  system  was  first  re- 
duced to  writing  by  his  disciple  Timon.  He 
reached  the  age  of  90  years, but  we  have  no  mention 
of  the  year  either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death. 
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Pyrrhus  (Thffifiot).  1.  Mythological.  [Nio- 
ptolhmus.].  — 2.  I.  King  of  Epirus,  son  of 
Aeacides  and  Phthia,  was  bom  b.  c.  318.  His 
ancestors  claimed  descent  from  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  who  was  said  to  have  settled  in  Epi- 
rus after  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  become  the 
founder  of  the  race  of  Molossian  kings.  On  the 
deposition  of  his  father  by  the  Epirots  [Aba- 
cuses], Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  a child  of  only 
two  years  old,  wns  saved  from  destruction  by  the 
faithful  adherents  of  the  king,  who  carried  him  to 
Glauciaa,  the  king  of  the  Taulantians,  an  Illyrian 
people.  Glaucias  took  the  child  under  his  core, 
and  brought  him  up  with  his  own  children.  He 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  Pyrrhus  to  Cassander, 
but  about  10  years  afterwards  he  marched  into 
Epinis  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  placed  Pyrrhus 
on  the  throne,  leaving  him,  however,  under  the 
care  of  guardians,  as  he  was  then  only  12  years  of 
age.  In  the  course  of  4 or  5 years,  however,  Cas- 
sauder,  who  had  regained  his  supremacy  in  Greece, 
revailed  upon  the  Epirots  to  expel  their  young 
ing.  Pyrrhus,  who  was  still  only  17  years  of 
age,  joined  Demetrius,  who  had  married  his  sister 
DeVdamo,  accompanied  him  to  Asia,  and  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301,  in  which  he 
gained  great  renown  for  his  valour.  Antigonus 
fell  in  the  battle,  and  Demetrius  became  a fugitive; 
but  Pyrrhus  did  not  desert  his  brother-in-law  in 
his  misfortunes,  and  shortly  afterward*  went  for  him 
as  a hostage  into  Egypt  Here  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  win  the  favour  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy,  and  received  in  marriage  Antigone,  her 
daughter  by  her  first  husband.  Ptolemy  now 
supplied  him  with  a fleet  and  force*,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Epirus.  Neoptolcmus,  who  had 
reigned  from  the  time  that  Pyrrhus  hnd  been 
driven  from  the  kingdom,  agreed  to  share  the 
sovereignty  with  Pyrrhus.  But  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  not  List  long  ; and  Pyrrhus  anticipated 
his  own  destruction  by  putting  his  rival  to  death. 
This  appears  to  have  happened  in  295,  in  which 
year  Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  begun  to  reign.  He 
was  now  23  years  old,  and  he  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  princes  of  his  time.  His  daring 
courage  made  him  a favourite  with  his  troops,  and 
his  affability  and  generosity  secured  the  love  of  his 
people.  He  seems  at  an  early  age  to  have  taken 
Alexander  as  his  model,  and  to  have  been  fired 
with  the  ambition  of  imitating  his  exploits  nnd 
treading  in  his  footsteps.  His  eyes  were  first  di- 
rected to  the  conquest  of  Macedonia.  By  assisting 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander,  against  his  brother 
Antipater,  he  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  Macedonian  dominions  on  the  western  side  of 1 
Greece.  But  the  Macedonian  throne  itself  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  greatly  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  Pyrrhus.  The  two  former  friends  now 
became  the  most  deadly  enemies,  and  open  war 
broke  out  between  them  in  291.  After  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  various  vi- 
cissitudes for  4 years,  Pyrrhus  joined  the  coalition 
formed  in  237  by  Seleucua,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysima- 
chus  against  Demetrius.  Lysimnclius  nnd  Pyrrhus 
invaded  Macedonia ; Demetrius  was  deserted  by  his 
troops,  nnd  obliged  to  fly  in  disguise ; and  the  king- 
dom was  divided  between  Lysimachusaml  Pyrrhus. 
But  the  latter  did  not  long  retain  his  portion  ; the 
Macedonians  preferred  the  rule  of  their  old  general 
Lysimachus  ; and  Pyrrhus  was  accordingly  driven 
out  of  the  country  after  a reign  of  7 ninths  (236).  | 
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For  the  next  few  year*  Pyrrhus  reigned  quietly  in 
Epirus  without  embarking  in  any  new  enterprize. 
But  a life  of  inactivity  was  insupportable  to  him  ; 
and  accordingly  he  readily  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  Tarentines  to  assist  them  in  their  war 
against  the  Romans.  He  crossed  over  to  Italy 
early  in  280,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.  He  took 
with  him  20,000  foot,  3000  horse,  2000  archers, 
500  slingers,  and  cither  50  or  20  elephants,  having 
previously  sent  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  with  a 
detachment  of  3000  men.  As  soon  as  he  arrived 
at  Tarentum,  he  began  to  make  vigorous  prepa- 
rations for  carrying  on  the  war ; and  as  the  giddy 
and  licentious  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  complained 
of  the  severity  of  his  discipline,  he  forthwith  treated 
them  os  their  master  rather  than  as  their  ally, 
shut  up  the  theatre  and  all  other  public  places, 
and  compelled  their  young  men  to  serve  in  his 
ranks.  In  the  1 st  campaign  (280)  the  Roman  consul 
M.  Valerius  Laevinus  was  defeated  by  Pynhus 
near  Hcraclca,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Siris. 
The  battle  was  long  and  bravely  contested,  and  it 
was  not  till  Pyrrhus  brought  forward  his  elephants, 
which  bore  down  every  thing  before  them,  that 
the  Homans  took  to  flight.  The  loss  of  Pyrrhus, 
though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  was  still 
very  considerable.  A largo  proportion  of  his 
officers  and  best  troops  had  fallen  ; and  he  said,  as 
he  viewed  the  field  of  battle,  “ Another  such 
victory,  and  I must  return  to  Epirus  alone.”  He 
therefore  availed  himself  of  his  success  to  send  his 
minister  Cincas  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace, 
while  he  himself  marched  slowly  towards  the  city. 
His  proposals,  however,  were  rejected  by  the 
senate.  He  accordingly  continued  his  march, 
ravaging  the  Roman  territory  as  he  went  along. 
He  advanced  within  24  miles  of  Rome;  but  as  he 
found  it  impossible  to  compel  the  Romans  to  accept 
the  peace,  he  retraced  his  steps  and  withdrew 
into  winter- quarters  to  Tarentum.  As  soon  as  the 
armies  were  quartered  for  the  winter,  the  Homans 
sent  an  embassy  to  Pyrrhos,  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
the  ransom  of  the  Roman  prisoners.  The  ambas- 
sadors were  received  by  Pyrrhus  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished manner ; and  his  interviews  with  C.  Fa- 
bricius.  who  was  nt  the  head  of  the  embassy,  forra  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  history. 
[Fabric!  tra.]  In  the  2nd  campaign  (279)  Pyrrhus 
gained  nnother  victory  near  Asculum  over  the 
Romans,  who  were  commanded  by  the  consuls 
P.  Dccius  Mus  and  P.  Sulpicins  Saverrio.  The 
battle,  however,  was  followed  by  no  decisive 
results,  and  the  brunt  of  it  had  again  fallen,  as  in 
the  previous  year,  almost  exclusively  on  the  Greek 
troops  of  the  king.  He  was  therefore  unwilling  to 
hazard  his  surviving  Greeks  by  another  campaign 
with  the  Romans,  and  accordingly  he  lent  a ready 
ear  to  the  invitations  of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  who 
begged  him  to  come  to  their  assistance  against  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Romans  were  likewise  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  so  formidable  an  opponent  that  they 
might  complete  the  subjugation  of  southern  Italy 
without  further  interruption.  When  both  parties 
had  the  same  wishes,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a 
fair  pretext  for  bringing  the  war  to  a conclusion. 
This  was  afforded  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  (278),  by  one  of  the  servants  of  Pyrrhus  de- 
serting to  the  Romans  and  proposing  to  the  consuls 
to  poison  his  master.  The  consuls  Fabricias  and 
Aemilius  sent  back  the  deserter  to  the  king,  stating 
that  they  abhorred  a victory  gained  by  treason. 
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Thereupon  Pyrrhus,  to  show  his  gratitude,  sent 
Cineas  to  Rome  with  all  the  Roman  prisoners 
without  ransom  and  without  conditions ; and  the 
Romans  granted  him  a truce,  though  not  a 
formal  peace,  as  he  had  not  consented  to  evacuate 
Italy.  Pyrrhus  now  crossed  over  into  Sicily, 
where  he  remained  upwards  of  2 years,  from 
the  middle  of  478  to  the  latter  end  of  476.  At 
first  he  met  with  brilliant  success,  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  and  took  Eryx  ; but  having  failed 
in  an  attempt  upon  Lilybaeum,  he  lost  his  popu- 
larity with  the  Greeks,  who  began  to  form  cabals 
and  plots  against  him.  This  led  to  retaliation  on 
the  part  of  Pyrrhus,  and  to  acts  which  were  deemed 
both  cruel  and  tyrannical  by  the  Greeks.  His 
position  in  Sicily  at  length  became  so  uncomfortable 
and  dangerous,  that  he  soon  became  anxious  to  aban- 
don the  island.  Accordingly,  when  his  1 talian  allies 
again  begged  bim  to  come  to  their  assistance,  he 
gladly  complied  with  their  request.  Pyrrhus  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of  276.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (275)  the  war  was  brought  to  a close. 
Pyrrhus  was  defeated  with  great  loss  near  Bene- 
ventum  by  the  Roman  consul  Curius  Dentatus,  and 
was  obliged  to  leave  Italy.  He  brought  back  with 
him  to  Epirus  only  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  and 
had  not  money  to  maintain  even  these  without 
undertaking  new  wars.  Accordingly,  in  273,  he 
invaded  Macedonia,  of  which  Antigonus  Gonatas, 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  was  then  king.  His  only 
object  at  first  seems  to  have  been  plunder  ; but 
his  success  far  exceeded  his  expectations.  Anti- 
gonus was  deserted  by  his  own  troops,  and  Pyrrhus 
thus  became  king  of  Macedonia  a second  time. 
But  scarcely  had  he  obtained  possession  of  the 
kingdom  before  his  restless  spirit  drove  him  into 
new  enterprises.  On  the  invitation  of  Cleonymus 
he  turned  his  arms  against  Sparta,  but  was  repulsed 
in  an  attack  upon  this  city.  From  Sparta  he  marched 
towards  Argos  in  order  to  support  Aristeas,  one  of 
the  leading  citisens  at  Argos,  against  his  rival 
Aristippus,  whose  cause  was  espoused  by  Antigonus. 
In  the  night-time  Aristeas  admitted  Pyrrhus  into 
the  city ; but  the  alarm  having  been  given,  the 
citadel  and  all  the  strong  places  were  seized  by 
the  Argives  of  the  opposite  faction.  On  the  dawn 
of  day  Pyrrhus  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  retreat ; and  as  he  was  fighting  his  way  out 
of  the  city,  an  Argive  woman  hurled  down  from  the 
house-top,  a ponderous  tile,  which  struck  Pyrrhus  on 
the  back  of  his  neck.  He  fell  from  his  horse  stunned 
with  the  blow,  and  being  recognised  by  some  of 
the  soldiers  of  Antigonus,  was  quickly  despatched. 
His  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Antigonus, 
who  turned  away  from  the  sight,  and  ordered 
the  body  to  be  interred  with  becoming  honours. 
Pyrrhus  perished  in  272,  in  the  46th  year  of  his 
age,  and  in  the  23rd  of  his  reign.  He  was  the 
greatest  warrior  and  one  of  the  best  princes  of  his 
time.  With  his  daring  courage,  his  military  skill, 
and  his  kingly  bearing,  be  might  have  become  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  his  day,  if  he  had 
steadily  pursued  the  immediate  object  before  him. 
But  he  never  rested  satisfied  with  any  acquisition, 
and  was  ever  grasping  at  some  fresh  object : hence 
Antigonus  compared  him  to  a gambler,  who  made 
many  good  throws  with  the  dice,  but  was  unable 
to  make  the  proper  use  of  the  game.  Pyrrhus  was 
regarded  in  subsequent  times  as  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  that  had  ever  lived.  Hannibal  said  that 
of  all  generals  Pyrrhus  was  the  first,  Scipio  the 
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second,  and  himself  the  third ; or,  according  to 
another  version  of  the  story,  Alexander  was  the 
first,  Pyrrhus  the  second,  and  himself  the  third. 
Pyrrhus  wrote  a work  on  the  art  of  war,  which 
was  read  in  the  time  of  Cicero ; and  his  com- 
mentaries are  quoted  both  by  Dionysius  and 
Plutarch.  Pyrrhus  married  4 wives.  1.  Antigone, 
the  daughter  of  Berenice.  2.  A daughter  of  Au- 
doleon,  king  of  the  Paeonians.  3.  Bircenna,  a 
daughter  of  Bardylia,  king  of  the  Illyrians.  4.  La- 
nnssa,  a daughter  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  Mis 
children  were:  — 1.  Ptolemy,  born  295;  killed 
in  battle,  272.  2.  Alexander,  who  succeeded  his 
lather  as  king  of  Epirus.  3.  Helenus.  4.  Ne- 
reis, who  married  Gelon  of  Syracuse.  5.  Olym- 
pias, who  married  her  own  brother  Alexander. 
6.  Deidamia  or  Laodamia.  — 3.  IL  King  of  Epi- 
rus, son  of  Alexander  II.  and  Olympias,  and 
grandson  of  Pyrrhus  I.  was  a child  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  (between  262  and  258).  During 
his  minority  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  his 
mother  Olympias.  According  to  one  account 
Olympias  survived  Pyrrhus,  who  died  soon  after 
he  had  grown  up  to  manhood ; according  to  another 
account  Olympias  had  poisoned  a maiden  to  whom 
Pyrrhus  was  attached,  and  was  herself  poisoned 
by  him  in  revenge. 

Pyth&gdras  (Uv6ay6pas).  L A celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  was  a native  of  Samos,  and  the 
son  of  Mnesarchus,  who  was  either  a merchant, 
or,  according  to  others,  an  engraver  of  signets. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain ; but  all  autho- 
rities agree  that  he  flourished  in  the  times  of  Poly- 
crates and  Tarquinius  Supcrbus  (b.  c.  540 — 510). 
He  studied  in  his  own  country  under  Creophilus, 
Pherecydea  of  Syros,  and  others,  and  is  said  to 
have  visited  Egypt  and  many  countries  of  the  East 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge.  W e have 
not  much  trustworthy  evidence,  either  as  to  the 
kind  and  amount  of  knowledge  which  he  ncquired, 
or  as  to  his  definite  philosophical  views.  It  is 
certain  however  that  he  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  ; and  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
tended that  he  had  been  Euphorbus,  the  son  of 
Panthus,  in  the  Trojan  war,  as  well  as  various  other 
characters.  He  is  further  said  to  have  discovered 
the  propositions  that  the  triangle  inscribed  in  a 
semi-circlc  is  right-angled,  that  the  square  on 
the  hypotenuse  of  a right-angled  triangle  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides.  There  is 
a celebrated  story  of  his  having  discovered  the 
arithmetical  relations  of  the  musical  scale  by  ob- 
serving accidentally  the  various  sounds  produced 
by  hammers  of  different  weights  striking  upon  an 
anvil,  and  suspending  by  strings  weights  equal  to 
those  of  the  different  hammers.  The  retailers  of 
the  story  of  course  never  took  the  trouble-to  verify 
the  experiment,  or  they  would  have  discovered 
that  different  hammers  do  not  produce  different 
sounds  from  the  same  anvil,  any  more  than  dif- 
ferent clappers  do  from  the  same  bell.  Discoveries 
in  astronomy  are  also  attributed  to  Pythagoras. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  arithmetic,  and  its  application  to  weights, 
measures,  and  the  theory  of  music.  Apart  from 
all  direct  testimony,  however,  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed,  that  the  very  remarkable  influence  ex- 
erted by  Pythagoras,  and  even  the  fact  that  he 
was  made  the  hero  of  so  many  marvellous  stories, 
prove  him  to  have  been  a roan  both  of  singular 
capabilities  and  of  great  acquirements.  It  may 
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also  be  affirmed  with  safety  that  the  religious 
element  was  the  predominant  one  in  the  character 
of  Pythagoras,  and  that  religions  ascendancy  in 
connection  with  a certain  mystic  religious  system 
was  the  object  which  he  chiefly  laboured  to  secure. 
It  was  this  religious  element  which  made  the  pro- 
foondest  impression  upon  his  contemporaries.  They 
regarded  him  as  standing  in  a peculiarly  close 
connection  with  the  gods.  The  Crotoniates  even 
identified  him  with  the  Hyperborean  Apollo.  And 
without  viewing  him  as  an  impostor,  we  may  easily 
believe  that  ho  himself  to  some  extent  shared  the 
same  views.  He  pretended  to  divination  and 
prophecy ; and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a 
mode  of  life  calculated  to  raise  his  disciples  above 
the  level  of  mankind,  and  to  recommend  them  to 
the  favour  of  the  gods.  — No  certainty  can  be 
arrived  at  as  to  the  length  of  time  spent  by  Pytha- 
goras in  Egypt  or  the  East,  or  as  to  his  residence 
and  efforts  in  Samos  or  other  Grecian  cities,  before 
he  settled  at  Crotona  in  Italy.  He  probably  re- 
moved to  Crotona  because  he  found  it  impossible 
to  realise  his  schemes  in  his  native  country,  while 
under  the  tyranny  of  Polycrates.  The  reason 
why  he  selected  Crotona  as  the  sphere  of  his  opera- 
tions, it  is  impossible  to  ascertain ; but  soon  after 
his  arrival  in  that  city  he  attained  extensive  in- 
fluence, and  gained  over  great  numbers  to  enter 
into  his  views.  His  adherents  were  chiefly  of  the 
noble  and  wealthy  classes.  Three  hundred  of 
these  were  formed  into  a select  brotherhood  or 
club,  bound  by  a sort  of  vow  to  Pythagoras  and 
each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  re- 
ligious and  ascetic  observances  enjoyed  by  their 
master,  and  of  studying  his  religious  and  philoso- 
phical theories.  Every  thing  that  was  done  and 
tanght  among  the  members  was  kept  a profound 
secret  from  all  without  its  pale.  It  was  an  old 
Pythagorean  maxim,  that  every  thing  was  not  to 
be  told  to  every  body.  There  wore  also  gradations 
among  the  members  themselves.  In  the  admission 
of  candidates  Pythagoras  is  said  to  hnve  placed 
great  reliance  on  his  physiognomical  discernment. 
If  admitted,  they  had  to  pass  through  a period  of 
probation,  in  which  their  powers  of  maintaining 
silence  were  especially  tested,  as  well  os  their 
general  temper,  disposition,  and  mental  capacity. 
As  regards  the  nature  of  the  esoteric  instruction 
to  which  only  the  most  approved  members  of  the 
fraternity  were  admitted,  some  have  supposed 
that  it  had  reference  to  the  political  views  of  Py- 
thagoras. Others  hnve  maintained,  with  greater 
probability,  that  it  related  mainly  to  the  orgies  * or 
secret  religious  doctrines  and  usages,  which  un- 
doubtedly formed  a prominent  feature  in  the  Py- 
thagorean system,  and  were  peculiarly  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo.  There  were  some 
outward  peculiarities  of  an  ascetic  kind  in  the 
mode  of  life  to  which  the  members  of  the  brother- 
hood were  subjected.  .Some  represent  him  as  for- 
bidding all  animal  food ; but  all  the  members 
cannot  have  been  subjected  to  this  prohibition  ; 
sine*'  the  athletic  Milo,  for  instance,  could  not 
possibly  have  dispensed  with  animal  food.  Ac- 
cording to  some  ancient  authorities,  he  allowed 
the  uso  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food  except  the  flesh 
of  oxen  used  for  ploughing,  and  rams.  There  is  a 
similar  discrepancy  as  to  the  prohibition  of  fish  and 
beans.  But  tem{H‘rance  of  all  kinds  seems  to  have 
been  strictly  enjoined.  It  is  also  stated  that  they 
had  common  meals,  resembling  the  Spartan  sys- 
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sitia,  at  which  they  met  in  companies  of  ten.  Con- 
siderable importance  seems  to  have  been  attached 
to  music  and  gymnastics  in  the  daily  exercises  of 
the  disciples.  Their  whole  discipline  is  repre- 
sented as  tending  to  produce  a lofty  serenity  and 
self-possession,  regarding  the  exhibition  of  which 
various  anecdotes  were  current  in  antiquity.  Among 
the  best  ascertained  features  of  the  brotherhood  are 
the  devoted  attachment  of  the  members  to  each 
other,  and  their  sovereign  contempt  for  those  who 
did  not  belong  to  their  ranks.  It  appears  that 
they  had  some  secret  conventional  symbols,  by 
which  members  of  the  fraternity  could  recognise 
each  other,  even  if  they  had  never  met  before. 
Clubs  similar  to  that  at  Crotona  were  established 
at  Svbaria,  Metapontum,  Tarentum,  and  other  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia.—  The  institutions  of  Pythago- 
ras were  certainly  not  intended  to  withdraw  those 
who  adopted  them  from  active  exertion,  that  they 
might  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  religious  and 
philosophical  contemplations.  He  rather  aimed  at 
the  production  of  a calm  bearing  and  elevated  tone 
of  character,  through  which  those  trained  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Pythagorean  life  should  exhibit 
in  their  personal  and  social  capacities  a reflection 
of  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe.  Whether 
he  had  any  distinct  political  designs  in  the  foun- 
dation of  his  brotherhood,  is  doubtful ; but  it  was 
perfectly  natural,  even  without  any  express  design 
on  his  part,  that  a ebb  such  as  the  Three  Hundred 
of  Crotona  should  gradually  come  to  mingle  po- 
litical with  other  objects,  and  by  the  facilities 
afforded  by  their  secret  and  compact  organisation 
should  speedily  gain  extensive  political  influence. 
That  this  influence  should  be  decisively  on  the 
side  of  aristocracy  or  oligarchy,  resulted  naturally 
both  from  tho  nature  of  the  Pythagorean  insti- 
tutions, and  from  the  rank  and  social  position  of 
the  members  of  tbe  brotherhood.  Through  them, 
of  course,  Pythagoras  himself  exercised  a large 
amount  of  indirect  influence  over  the  affairs  both 
of  Crotona  and  of  other  Italian  cities.  This  Py- 
thagorean brotherhood  or  order  resembled  in  many 
respects  the  one  founded  by  Loyoliw  It  is  easy 
to  understand  how  this  aristocrat!  cal  and  exclusive 
club  would  excite  the  jealousy  and  hostility  not 
only  of  the  democrat! cal  party  in  Crotona,  but  also 
of  a considerable  number  of  the  opposite  faction. 
The  hatred  which  they  had  excited  speedily  led 
to  their  destruction.  The  populace  of  Crotona 
rose  against  them ; and  an  attack  was  made  upon 
them  while  assembled  cither  in  the  house  of  Milo, 
or  in  some  other  place  of  meeting.  The  building 
was  set  on  fire,  and  many  of  the  assembled  mem- 
bers perished  ; only  the  younger  and  more  active 
escaped.  Similar  commotions  ensued  in  the  other 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia  in  which  Pythagorean 
clubs  had  been  formed.  As  an  active  and  organ- 
ised brotherhood  the  Py  thngorean  order  was  every- 
where suppressed ; but  the  Pythagoreans  still 
continued  to  exist  as  a sect,  the  members  of  which 
kept  up  among  themselves  their  religious  observ- 
ances and  scientific  pursuits,  while  individuals,  as 
in  the  case  of  Archytas,  acquired  now  and  then 
great  political  influence.  Respecting  the  fate  of 
Pythagoras  himself,  the  accounts  varied.  Some 
say  that  he  perished  in  the  temple  with  his  dis- 
ciples, others  that  he  fled  first  to  Tarentum,  and 
thnt,  being  driven  thence,  he  escaped  to  Meta- 
pnntum.  and  there  starved  himself  to  death.  His 
tomb  was  shown  at  Metapontum  in  the  time  of 
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Cicero.  — According  to  some  account*  Pythagoras 
married  T beano,  a lady  of  Crotona,  and  had  a 
daughter  Damo,  and  a son  Tclauges,  or,  according 
to  others,  two  daughters,  Damo  and  Mvia;  while 
other  notices  seem  to  imply  that  he  had  a wife 
and  a daughter  grown  up,  when  he  came  to  Cro- 
tona. — When  we  come  to  inquire  what  were  the 
philosophical  or  religious  opinions  held  by  Py- 
thagoras himself,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  by  the 
difficulty  that  even  the  authors  from  whom  we 
have  to  draw  possessed  no  authentic  records  bear- 
ing upon  the  age  of  Pythagoras  himself.  If  Py- 
thagoras ever  wrote  any  thing,  his  writings  perished 
with  him,  or  not  long  after.  The  probability  is 
that  he  wrote  nothing.  Every  thing  current  under 
his  name  in  antiquity  was  spurious.  It  is  all  but 
certain  that  Philolaus  was  the  hrst  who  published 
the  Pythagorean  doctrines,  at  any  rate  in  a written 
form  [Philolaus].  Still  there  was  so  marked  a 
peculiarity  running  through  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
loeophy,  that  there  can  be  little  question  os  to  the 
germs  of  the  system  at  any  rate  having  been  de- 
rived from  Pythagoras  himselt  Pythagoras  re- 
sembled the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  school,  who 
undertook  to  solve  by  means  of  a single  primordial 
principle  the  vague  problem  of  the  origin  and  con- 
stitution of  the  universe  as  a whole.  His  predi- 
lection for  mathematical  studies  led  him  to  trace 
the  origin  of  all  things  to  number*  his  theory  being 
suggested,  or  at  all  events  confirmed,  by  the  ob- 
servation of  various  numerical  relations,  or  analo- 
gies to  them,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  universe. 
— Musical  principles  likewise  played  almost  as 
important  a part  in  the  Pythagorean  system  as 
mathematical  or  numerical  ideas.  W e find  running 
through  the  entire  system  the  idea  that  order,  or 
harmony  of  relation,  is  the  regulating  principle  of 
the  whole  universe.  The  intervals  between  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  be  determined 
according  to  the  laws  and  relations  of  musical 
harmony.  Hence  arose  the  celebrated  doctrine  of 
the  harmony  of  the  spheres ; for  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  their  motion  could  not  but  occasion  a 
certain  sound  or  note,  depending  on  their  distances 
and  velocities;  and  as  these  were  determined  by 
the  laws  of  harmonical  intervals,  the  notes  alto- 
gether formed  a regular  musical  scale  or  harmony. 
This  harmony,  however,  we  do  not  hear,  either 
because  we  have  been  accustomed  to  it  from  the 
first,  and  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
trasting it  with  stillness,  or  because  the  sound  is 
so  powerful  as  to  exceed  our  capacities  for  hearing. 
Tho  ethics  of  the  Pythagoreans  consisted  more  in 
ascetic  practice,  and  maxims  for  the  restraint  of 
the  passions,  especially  of  anger,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  power  of  endurance,  than  in  scientific 
theory.  What  of  tho  latter  they  had  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  intimately  connected  with  their 
number- theory.  Happiness  consisted  in  the  science 
of  the  perfection  of  the  virtues  of  the  soul,  or  in 
the  perfect-  science  of  numbers.  Likeness  to  the 
Deity  was  to  be  the  object  of  all  our  endeavours, 
man  becoming  better  as  he  approaches  the  gods, 
who  ore  the  guardians  and  guides  of  men.  Great 
importance  was  attached  to  the  influence  of  music 
in  controlling  the  force  of  the  passions.  Self- 
examination  was  strongly  insist'd  on.  The  trans- 
migration of  souls  was  viewed  apparently  in  the 
light  of  a process  of  purification.  Souls  under  the 
dominion  of  sensuality  either  passed  into  the  bodies 
of  animals,  or,  if  incurable,  were  thrust  down 
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into  Tartarus,  to  meet  with  expiation,  or  condign 
punishment.  The  pure  were  exalted  to  higher 
modes  of  life,  and  at  last  attained  to  incorporeal 
existence.  As  regards  the  fruits  of  this  system 
of  training  or  belief,  it  is  interesting  to  remark, 
that  wherever  we  have  notices  of  distinguished 
Pythagoreans,  we  usually  hear  of  them  as  men 
of  great  uprightness,  conscientiousness,  and  self- 
restraint,  and  as  capable  of  devoted  and  enduring 
friendship.  [See  Archytas  ; Damon  and  Phin- 
tias.]  — 2.  Of  Hhegium,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated statuaries  of  Greece,  probably  flourished 
8.  c.  480—430.  His  most  important  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  statues  of  athletes. 

Pytheas  (riufleas).  L An  Athenian  orator, 
distinguished  by  his  unceasing  animosity  against 
Demosthenes.  He  had  no  political  principles, 
made  no  pretensions  to  honesty,  and  changed  sides 
as  often  as  suited  his  convenience  or  his  interest.  Of 
the  part  that  he  took  in  political  oflairs  only  two  or 
three  facts  are  recorded.  He  opposed  the  honours 
which  the  Athenians  proposed  to  confer  upon 
Alexander,  but  he  afterwards  espoused  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Macedonian  party.  "He  accused  Demo- 
sthenes of  having  received  bribes  from  Harpalus. 
In  the  Lamian  war,  u.  c.  322,  he  joined  Antipater, 
and  had  thus  the  satisfaction  of  surviving  his  great 
enemy  Demosthenes.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  well-known  saying,  that  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  smelt  of  the  lamp.  — 2.  Of 
Masailiu,  in  Gaul,  a celebrated  Greek  navigator, 
who  sailed  to  tho  western  and  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  and  wrote  a work  containing  the  results  of 
his  discoveries.  He  probably  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  tho  Great,  or  shortly  afterwards.  He 
appears  to  have  undertaken  voyages,  one  in  which 
he  visited  Britain  nnd  Thule,  and  of  which  he 
probably  gave  an  account  in  his  work  On  the  Ocean  ; 
and  a second,  undertaken  after  his  return  from  his 
first  voyage,  in  which  he  coasted  along  the  whole 
of  Europe  from  Gadira  ( Cadiz ) to  the  Tanais,  and 
the  description  of  which  probably  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Periplus.  Pytheas  made  Thule  a 6 
days’  sail  from  Britain  ; and  said  that  the  day 
and  the  night  were  each  6 months  long  in  Thule. 
Hence  some  modern  writers  have  supposed  that 
he  must  have  reached  Iceland  ; while  others  have 
maintained  that  he  advanced  as  far  os  the  Shetland 
Islands.  Bat  either  supposition  is  very  improbable, 
and  neither  is  necessary  ; for  reports  of  the  great 
length  of  the  day  and  night  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  had  already  reached  tho  Greeks,  before 
the  time  of  Pytheas.  There  has  been  likewise 
much  dispute  ns  to  what  river  we  nre  to  understand 
by  the  Tanais.  Tho  most  probable  conjecture  is 
that  upon  reaching  the  Elbe,  Pytheas  concluded 
that  he  had  arrived  at  tho  Tanais,  separating  Eu- 
rope from  Asia.  — 3.  A silver-chaser,  who  flourished 
at  Rome  in  the  age  immediately  following  that  of 
Pompey,  and  whose  productions  commanded  a re- 
markably high  price. 

Pythias  ( riu&dr).  1.  The  sister  or  adopted 
daughter  of  Hernias,  and  the  wife  of  Aristotle. 
—2.  Daughter  of  Aristotle  and  Pythias. 

Pythlam  (Itfftior).  1.  A place  in  Attica,  not 
far  from  Eleusii.  — 2.  A town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
B.  part  of  the  district  Hestiaootis.  which  with 
Azores  nnd  Doliohe  formed  a Tripoli*. 

Pythias  (Ildltor),  a Lydian,  the  son  of  Atys, 
was  a man  of  enormous  wealth,  which  he  derived 
from  his  gold  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ce- 
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laenac  in  Phrygia.  When  Xerxes  arrived  at 
Celaenac,  Pythius  banqueted  him  and  his  whole 
army.  His  five  sons  accompanied  Xerxes.  Pythiua, 
alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  happened, 
came  to  Xerxes,  and  begged  that  the  eldest  might 
be  left  behind.  This  request  so  enraged  the  king 
that  he  had  the  young  man  immediately  killed 
and  cut  in  two,  and  the  two  portions  of  his  body 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  then  ordered 
the  army  to  march  between  them. 

Pythoclides  (IIwfloKAfttifs),  a celebrated  musi- 
cian of  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  a native  of  Ceos, 
and  flourished  at  Athens,  under  the  patronage  of 
Pericles  whom  he  instructed  in  his  art. 

Pythodoria  (nu0o8wpfs),  wife  of  Polemon  I. 
king  of  Pontus.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  retained  possession  of  the  government.  She 
subsequently  married  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia, but  after  his  death  (a.  d.  17)  returned  to 
her  own  kingdom,  of  which  she  continued  to  admi- 
nister the  affairs  herself  until  her  decease,  which 
robably  did  not  take  place  until  a.  d.  38.  Of 
er  two  sons  the  one,  Zenon,  became  king  of 
Armenia,  while  the  other,  Polemon,  succeeded  her 
on  the  throne  of  Pontus. 

Pythfin  (Ili/fW).  1.  The  celebrated  serpent, 
which  was  produced  from  the  mud  left  on  the  earth 
after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  He  lived  in  the 
caves  of  Ml  Parnassus,  but  was  slain  by  Apollo, 
who  founded  the  Pythian  games  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory,  and  received  in  consequence  the  sur- 
name Pythius.  — 2.  Of  Catana,  a dramatic  poet  of 
the  time  of  Alexander,  whom  he  accompanie^^Uo 
Asia,  and  whose  army  he  entertained  witn  a 
satyric  dranm,  when  they  were  celebratiugrthe 
Dionysia  on  the  banks  of  the  llydaspA  The 
drama  was  in  ridicule  of  Harpalus  and  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Pyxltes  (nu£rr7jr : Vitzek),  a river  of  Pontus, 
falling  into  the  Euxine  near  Trapezus. 

Pyxus.  [Buxkntum.] 


Q. 

Quadi,  a powerful  German  people  of  the  Suevic 
race,  dwelt  in  the  S.E.  of  Germany,  between  Mt. 
Gabreta,  the  Hercynian  forest,  the  Sarmatian 
mountains  and  the  Danube.  They  were  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Marcomanni,  with  whom  they 
were  always  closely  united,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Gothini  and  Osi,  on  the  E.  by  the  Iazyges  Meta- 
nastae,  from  whom  they  were  separated  by  the 
river  Granuns  (6’nwi),  and  on  the  8.  by  the  Pan- 
noni&ns  from  whom  they  were  divided  by  the 
Danube.  They  probably  settled  in  this  district  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Marcomanni  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Bohemia  [Marcomanni];  but 
wc  have  no  account  of  the  earlier  settlements  of 
the  Quadi.  When  Maroboduus,  and  shortly  lifter- 
wards  his  successor  Catualda,  had  been  expelled 
from  their  dominions  and  had  taken  refuge  with 
the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  Homans 
assigned  to  the  barbarians  who  had  accompanied 
these  monarch*,  and  who  consisted  chiefly  of  Mar- 
comanni and  Quadi,  the  country  between  the 
Mams  (March?  Morava  ? or  Marosch  f)  and  Cu- 
sus  ( Hoop?),  and  gave  to  them  as  king  Vannius, 
who  belonged  to  the  Quadi.  Vannius  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  nephews  Vaugio  and  Sido,  but  this 
new  kingdom  of  the  Quadi  continued  for  a long 
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time  afterwards  under  Roman  protection.  In  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius  however,  the  Quadi  joined 
the  Marcomanni  and  other  German  tribes  in  the 
long  and  bloody  war  against  the  empire,  which 
lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  that  emperor's 
reign.  The  independence  of  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comanni was  secured  by  the  peace  which  Commo- 
dus  made  with  them  in  a.  d.  180.  Their  name  is 
especially  memorable  in  the  history  of  this  war  by 
the  victory  which  M.  Aurelius  gained  over  them 
in  174,  when  his  army  was  in  great  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  and  was  said  to 
have  been  saved  by  a sudden  storm,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  prayers  of  his  Christian  soldiers 
[See  p.  1 1 1,  a.]  The  Quadi  disappear  from  his- 
tory towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  They 
probably  migrated  with  the  Suevi  further  W. 

Quadra  tug.  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  an 
early  apologist  for  the  Christian  religion.  He 
passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  w'as  afterwards  bishop  of  the  Church  at  Athens 
He  presented  his  Apology  to  Hadrian,  in  the  10th 
year  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  126).  This  apology  has 
been  long  lost. 

Quadratus,  Asinlus,  lived  in  the  times  of 
Philippus  I.  and  II.,  emperors  of  Rome  (a.  d.  244 
— 249),  and  wrote  two  historical  works  in  the 
Greek  language.  1.  A history  of  Rome,  in  15 
books,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  called  XiXtrr^pu,  because 
it  related  the  history  of  the  city,  from  its  founda- 
tion to  the  1000th  year  of  its  nativity  (a.  n.  248), 
when  the  Ludi  Saeculares  were  performed  with 
extraordinary  pomp.  2.  A histoly  of  Parthia. 

Quadratus,  Fannlus,  a contemporary  of  Horace, 
was  one  of  those  envious  Roman  poets  who  tried 
to  depreciate  Horace,  because  his  writings  threw 
their  own  into  the  shade. 

Quadritua,  L.  Ninnlus,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.  c.  58,  distinguished  himself  by  his  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  his  colleague  P.  Clodius  against 
Cicero. 

Quadr&tus,  Ummidlua.  1.  Governor  of  Syria 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  from  about 
a.  d.  51  to  60.  •— 2.  A friend  and  admirer  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  whom  he  took  as  his  model  in 
orator}'. 

Quadrlfrons,  a surname  of  Janus.  It  is  said 
that  after  the  conquest  of  the  Faliscans  an  image 
of  Janus  was  found  with  4 foreheads.  Hence  a 
temple  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  was  afterwards  built 
in  the  Forum  tmnsitorium,  which  had  4 gates. 
The  fact  of  the  god  being  represented  with  4 heads 
is  considered  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  indication  of 
his  being  the  divinity  presiding  over  the  year  with 
its  4 seasons. 

Quadrigarlus,  Q.  Claudius,  n Roman  historian 
who  flourished  b.  c.  100 — 78.  His  work,  which 
contained  at  least  23  books,  commenced  imme- 
diately after  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  and  must  in  all  probability  have  come  down 
to  the  death  of  Sulla,  since  the  7th  consulship  of 
Marius  was  commemorated  in  the  1 9th  book.  By 
Livy  he  is  uniformly  referred  to  simply  as  Claudim s 
or  Clodius.  By  other  authors  he  is  cited  as  Quin- 
tius , ns  Claudius%  as  Q.  Claudius , ns  Claudius  Qua- 
drigarius , or  ns  Quadriga ri us . From  the  caution 
evinced  by  Livy  in  making  use  of  him  as  an 
authority,  especially  in  matters  relating  to  num- 
bers, it  would  appear  that  he  was  disposed  to  in- 
dulge, although  in  a less  degree,  in  those  exaggera- 
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tions  which  disfigured  the  productions  of  his  con- 
temporary Valerius  Autias.  It  it  somewhat  re- 
markable that  he  it  nowhere  noticed  by  Cicero. 
By  A.  Gellius,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  quoted  re- 
peatedly, and  praised  in  the  warmest  terms. 

Quariates,  a people  in  Gallia  Narbonentis,  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae,  in  the  Talley  of 

Queiras. 

Quies,  the  personification  of  tranquillity,  was 
worshipped  as  a divinity  by  the  Romans.  She 
had  one  sanctuary  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  probably  a 
pleasant  resting-place  for  the  weary  traveller  ; and 
another  outside  the  Porta  Collina. 

Quietus,  Q.  Luslus,  an  independent  Moorish 
chief,  served  with  distinction  under  Trajan  both  in 
the  Dacian  and  Parthian  wars.  Trajan  made  him 
governor  of  Judaea,  and  raised  him  to  the  consul- 
ship in  a.d.  116  or  117.  After  Trajan's  death  he 
returned  to  his  native  country,  but  he  was  suspected 
by  Hadrian  of  fomenting  the  disturbances  which 
then  prevailed  in  Mauretania,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  order  of  Hadrian. 

Quintillus  Varus.  [Varus.] 

Quintla,  or  Quinctla  Gens,  an  ancient  patrician 
gens  at  Rome,  was  one  of  the  Alban  houses  re- 
moved to  Rome  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  enrolled 
by  him  among  the  patricians.  Its  members  often 
held  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  republic 
the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  Its  3 roost  dis- 
tinguished families  bore  the  names  of  Capitolinas, 
C'incifinatus,  and  Flamininus. 

Quintlll&nus,  M.  Fablus,  the  most  celebrated 
of  Roman  rhetoricians,  was  bom  at  Calagurris 
( CalaJtorra ),  in  Spain,  a.  d.  40.  If  not  reared  at 
Rome,  he  must  at  least  have  completed  his  edu- 
cation there,  for  he  himself  informs  us  that,  while 
yet  a very  youug  man,  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Domitius  Afer,  who  died  in  59.  Having  revisited 
Sonin,  he  returned  from  thence  (68)  in  the  train  of 
Galba,  and  forthwith  began  to  practise  at  the  bar, 
where  he  acquired  considerable  reputation.  But 
he  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  a teacher  of  elo- 
quence, bearing  away  the  palm  in  this  deportment 
from  all  his  rivals,  and  associating  his  name,  even 
to  a proverb,  with  pre-eminence  in  the  art.  Among 
his  pupils  were  numbered  Pliny  the  younger  and 
the  two  grand-nephews  of  Domitian.  By  this 
prince  he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  and  title 
of  consul  {consularia  omamenta ),  and  is,  moreover, 
celebrated  os  the  first  public  instructor,  who,  in 
▼irtdc  of  the  endowment  by  Vespasian,  received  a 
regular  salary  from  the  imperial  exchequer.  After 
having  devoted  20  years,  commencing  probably 
with  69,  to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  retired 
into  private  life,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
118.  The  great  work  of  Quintilian  is  a complete 
system  of  rhetoric  in  12  books,  entitled  De  Insti- 
tutions Oratorio  Libri  XII.,  or  sometimes.  Institu- 
tions Oratorios , dedicated  to  his  friend  Marcellus 
Vic  tori  us,  himself  a celebrated  orator,  and  a favour- 
ite at  court.  It  was  written  during  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  while  the  author  was  discharging  his 
duties  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  emperor’s 
niece.  In  a short  preface  to  his  bookseller  Trypho, 
he  acquaints  us  that  he  commenced  this  under- 
taking after  he  had  retired  from  his  labours  os  a 
public  instructor  (probably  in  89),  and  that  he 
finished  his  task  in  little  more  than  2 years.  The 
1st  book  contains  a dissertation  on  the  preliminary 
training  requisite  before  a youth  can  enter  directly 
upon  the  studies  necessary  to  mould  an  accom- 
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plished  orator,  and  presents  us  with  a carefully 
sketched  outline  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in 
educating  children,  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
cradle  until  they  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  gram- 
marian. In  the  2nd  book  wc  find  an  exposition  of 
the  first  principles  of  rhetoric,  together  with  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  art. 
The  5 following  are  devoted  to  invention  and 
arrangement  ( [istventio , dispositio );  the  8tb,  9th, 
10th,  and  1 1th  to  composition  (including  the  proper 
use  of  the  figures  of  speech)  and  delivery,  com- 
prised under  the  general  term  elocutio ; and  the 
last  is  occupied  with  what  the  author  considers 
by  far  the  most  important  portion  of  his  project, 
an  inquiry,  namely,  into  various  circumstances  not 
included  in  a course  of  scholastic  discipline, 
but  eseential  to  the  formation  of  a perfect  public 
speaker ; such  as  bis  manners  — his  moral  cha- 
racter, — the  principles  by  which  he  must  be 
guided  in  undertaking,  in  preparing,  and  in  con- 
ducting causes,  — the  peculiar  style  of  eloquence 
which  he  may  adopt  with  greatest  advantage  — 
the  collateral  studies  to  be  pursued  — the  age  at 
which  it  is  most  suitable  to  commence  pleading  — 
the  necessity  of  retiring  before  the  powers  begin 
to  fail  — and  various  other  kindred  topics.  This 
production  bears  throughout  the  impress  of  n clear, 
sound  judgment,  keen  discrimination,  and  pure 
taste,  improved  by  extensive  reading,  deep  reflec- 
tion, and  long  practice.  The  diction  is  highly 
polished,  and  very  graceful.  The  sections  which 
possess  the  greatest  interest  for  general  readers  are 
those  chapters  in  the  first  book  which  relate  to 
elementary  education,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  10th  book,  which  furnishes  us  with  a compressed 
but  spirited  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature. 
There  are  also  extant  164  declamations  under  the 
name  of  Quintilian,  1 9 of  considerable  length  ; the 
remaining  145,  which  form  the  concluding  portion 
only  of  a collection  which  originally  extended  to 
388  pieces,  are  mere  skeletons  or  fragments.  No 
one  believes  these  to  be  the  genuine  productions  of 
Quintilian,  and  few  suppose  that  they  proceeded 
from  any  one  individual.  They  apparently  belong 
not  only  to  different  persons,  but  to  different 
periods,  and  neither  in  style  nor  in  substance  do 
they  offer  any  thing  which  is  cither  attractive  or 
useful.  Some  scholars  suppose  that  the  anonymous 
Dialogue  de  Oratoribus , usually  printed  among  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  Quin- 
tilian. The  best  editions  of  Quintilian  arc,  by 
Bnmmnn,  2 voU.  4to.,  Lug.  Bat  1720  ; by  Gesner, 
4to.  Gott.  1738;  and  by  Spalding  and  Zumpt,  6 
vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1798 — 1829. 

Quintillus,  M.  Aurelius,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius  Claudius,  was  elevated  to  the 
throne  by  the  troops  whom  he  commanded  at  Aqui- 
leia,  in  a.  d.  270.  But  as  the  army  at  Sirmium, 
where  Claudius  died,  bad  proclaimed  Aurelian  em- 
peror, Quintillus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  seeing 
himself  deserted  by  his  own  soldiers,  to  whom  the 
rigour  of  his  discipline  bad  given  offence. 

T.  Quint! us  Capitolinas  B&rb&tus,  a celebrated 
general  in  the  early  history  of  the  republic,  and 
equally  distinguished  in  the  internal  history  of  the 
state.  He  frequently  acted  as  mediator  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians,  with  both  of  whom  he 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  He  was  six 
times  consul,  namely,  in  ac.  471,  468,  465,  446, 
443,  439.  — Several  of  his  descendants  held  the 
consulship,  but  none  of  these  require  mention  ex- 
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cept  T.  Quintius  Pennus  Capitolinas  Crispinai, 
who  was  consul  208,  and  was  defeated  by  Han- 
nibal. 

Quintus,  on  eminent  physician  at  Rome,  in  the 
former  half  of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ.  He 
was  so  much  superior  to  his  medical  colleagues  that 
they  grew  jealous  of  his  eminence,  and  formed  a sort 
of  coalition  against  him,  and  forced  him  to  quit  the 
city  by  charging  him  with  killing  his  patients.  He 
died  about  a.  d.  148. 

Quintus  Curtius.  [Curtjus.] 

Quintus  Smyrnaeus  ( KdZrros  jjuupyaloj),  com- 
monly called  Quintus  Calaber,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  first  oopy  through  which  his  poem 
became  known  was  found  in  a convent  at  Otranto 
in  Calabria.  He  was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem 
in  14  books,  entitled  "O/uijpou,  or  vrapaAct - 

■*6fitva  'O Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  of  his 
personal  history  ; but  it  appears  most  probable  that 
he  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  after 
Christ.  The  matters  treated  of  in  his  poem  ore  the 
events  of  the  Trojan  war  from  the  death  of  Hector 
to  the  return  of  the  Greeks.  In  phraseology, 
similes,  and  other  technicalities,  Quintus  closely 
copied  Homer.  The  materials  for  his  poem  he 
found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the  epic 
cycle.  But  not  a single  poetical  idea  of  his  own 
seems  ever  to  have  inspired  him.  His  gods  and 
heroes  are  alike  devoid  of  all  character:  every  thing 
like  pathos  or  moral  interest  was  quite  beyond  his 
powers.  With  respect  to  chronology  his  poem  is 
as  punctual  os  a diary.  Ills  style,  however,  is  clear, 
and  marked  on  the  whole  by  purity  aud  good  taste, 
without  any  bombast  or  exaggeration.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  his  work  is  nothing  more  than 
an  amplification  or  remodelling  of  the  poems  of  Arc- 
tinus  and  Leaches.  He  appears  to  have  also  made 
diligent  use  of  Apollonius.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Tychseo,  Strasburg,  1807. 

‘Qamn&lis  Mons.  [Roma.] 

Quirinus,  a Sabine  word,  perhaps  derived  from 
quirts , a lance  or  spear.  It  occurs  first  of  all  as 
the  name  of  Romulus,  after  he  had  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a divinity ; and  the  festival  celebrated 
in  his  honour  bore  the  name  of  Quirwalia.  It  is 
also  used  as  a surname  of  Mars,  Janus,  and  even 
of  Augustus. 

Quirinus,  F.  Sulpicius,  was  a native  of  Lanu- 
rium,  and  of  obscure  origin,  but  was  raised  to  the 
highest  honours  by  Augustus.  He  was  consul  b.  c. 
12,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war  against  some 
of  the  robber  tribes  dwelling  in  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia.  In  B.  c.  1,  Augustus  appointed  him  to 
direct  the  counsels  of  his  grandson  C.  Caesar,  then 
in  Armenia.  Some  years  afterwards,  but  not  be- 
fore a.  d.  5,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and 
while  in  this  office  he  took  a census  of  the  Jewish 
people.  This  is  the  statement  of  Josephus,  and 
appears  to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  Luke,  who 
speaks  as  if  the  census  or  enrolment  of  Cyrenius 
(i.  e.  Quirinus)  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Quirinus  had  been  married  to  Aemilia 
Lepida,  whom  he  divorced ; but  in  a.  d.  20,  twenty 
years  after  the  divorce,  he  brought  an  accusation 
against  her.  The  conduct  of  Quirinus  met  with 
general  disapprobation  as  harsh  and  revengeful. 
He  died  in  a.  d.  21,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
public  funeral. 

Quiza  (Kotftfa:  Giza  near  Oran),  a munici- 
pium  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania  Caesarensis  in 
N.  Africa,  40  Roman  miles  W.  of  Arsenoria. 
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R. 

Raamses  or  Ramctes  (lxx.  a dty 

of  Lower  Egypt,  built  as  a treasure  city'  by  the 
captive  Israelites  under  the  oppression  of  the  Pha- 
raoh “ who  knew  not  Joseph  " (Exod.  i.  11);  and 
usually  identified  with  Hkroopolis. 

Rabathmoba  ('PaSafy*a>6a,  i.  e.  Rabbath-Moab, 
0.  T.,  also  called  Kabbah,  Ar,  Ar.-Moab  and  aft. 
Areopdlis : IiuU*ah)y  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Moabites,  lay'  in  a fertile  plain,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  S.  of  the  river  Amon,  in  the 
district  of  Moabitis  in  Arabia  Petraeu,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  later  division  of  the  provinces,  in  Pa- 
laestinn  Tertia. 

Rabbatamana  ('PaSxrifiaua,  i.  e.  Rabbath- 
Aramon,  O.  T. : Ammon,  Ru.),  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Ammonites,  lay  in  Pcraea  on  a S.  tributary 
of  the  Jabbok,  N.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Ptolemy  II. 
Philadelphus  gave  it  the  name  of  Philadelphia; 
and  it  long  continued  a flourishing  and  splendid 
city. 

Rabirfua.  L C.,  on  aged  senator,  was  accused 
in  B.c.  63,  by  T.  Labienus,  tribune  of  the  pleb&,of 
having  put  to  death  the  tribune  L.  Appuleius 
Saturninus  in  100,  nearly  40  years  before.  [Sa- 
turnin  us.]  The  accusation  was  set  on  foot  at 
the  instigation  of  Caesar,  who  judged  it  necessary 
to  deter  the  senate  from  resorting  to  arms  against 
the  popular  party.  To  make  the  warning  still 
more  striking,  Labienus  did  not  proceed  against  him 
on  the  charge  of  iruyestas , but  revived  the  old  accu- 
sation of  perdudlioy  which  had  been  discontinued 
for  some  centuries,  since  persons  found  guilty  of 
the  latter  crime  were  given  over  to  the  public  exe- 
cutioner and  hanged  on  the  accursed  tree.  The 
Duumviri  PerduellUmis  appointed  to  try  Rabirius 
were  C.  Caesar  himself  and  his  relative  L.  Caesar. 
With  such  judges  the  result  could  not  be  doubt- 
ful; Rabirius  was  forthwith  condemned;  and  the 
sentence  of  death  would  have  been  carried  into 
effect,  had  he  not  availed  himself  of  his  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 
The  case  excited  the  greatest  interest ; since  it  was 
not  simply  the  life  or  death  of  Rabirius,  but  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  senate,  which  were  at 
stake.  Rabirius  was  defended  by  Cicero ; but  the 
eloquence  of  his  advocate  was  of  no  avail,  and  the 
people  would  have  ratified  the  decision  of  the 
duumvirs,  had  not  the  meeting  been  broken  up  by 
the  praetor,  Q.  Meteilus  Celer,  who  removed  the 
military  flag  which  floated  on  the  Janiculum. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom, 
which  was  intended  to  prevent  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius  from  being  surprised  by  an  enemy,  when  the 
territory  of  Rome  scarcely  extended  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  city.  — -2.  C.  Rabirius  Postn- 
mus,  was  the  son  of  the  sister  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  born  after  the  death  of  his  father,  whenoe 
his  surname  Postumus ; and  he  was  adopted  by 
his  uncle,  whence  his  name  C.  Rabirius.  He  had 
lent  large  sums  of  money  to  Ptolemy  Auletes;  and 
after  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom  by 
means  of  Gabinius,  in  b.  c.  55,  Rabirius  repaired 
to  Alexandria,  and  was  invested  by  the  king  with 
the  office  of  DiocctlcSi  or  chief  treasurer.  In  this 
office  he  had  to  amass  money  both  for  himself  and 
for  Gabinius  ; but  his  extortions  were  so  terrible 
that  Ptolemy  had  him  apprehended,  either  to  secure 
him  against  the  wrath  of  the  people,  or  to  satisfy 
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their  indignation,  lest  they  should  drive  him  again 
from  his  kingdom.  Rabirius  escaped  from  prison, 
probably  through  the  connivance  of  the  kins,  and 
returned  to  Home.  Here  a trial  awaited  him.  , 
Gabinius  had  been  sentenced  to  pay  n heavy  line 
on  account  of  his  extortions  in  Egypt  ; and  as  he 
was  unable  to  pay  this  fine,  a suit  was  instituted 
against  Rabirius,  who  was  liable  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  re- 
ceived any  of  the  money  of  which  Gabtnina  had 
illegally  become  possessed.  Rabirius  was  defended 
by  Cicero,  and  was  probably  condemned.  lie  is 
mentioned  at  a later  time  (46)  as  serving  under 
Caesar,  who  sent  him  from  Africa  into  Sicily,  in 
order  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  army.— 3.  A 
Roman  poet,  who  lived  in  the  last  years  of  the 
republic,  and  wrote  a poem  on  the  Civil  Wars.  A 
portion  of  this  poem  was  fotmd  at  Herculaneum,  and 
was  edited  by  Kreyssig,  under  the  title  “ Carminis 
Latin i de  bello  Actiaco  s.  Alexandrine  fragmenta," 
4to.  Schneebcrg,  1814. 

L.  Bacillus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  ».  c.  56,  and  a 
warm  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  Lentulus  Spinther. 
In  the  civil  war  Racilius  espoused  Caesar's  party, 
and  was  with  his  array  in  Spain  in  48.  There' 
be  entered  into  the  conspiracy  formed  against  the 
life  of  Q.  Cassius  Longinus,  the  governor  of  that 
province,  and  was  put  to  death,  with  the  other 
conspirators,  by  Longinus. 

Radagaisus,  a Scythian,  invaded  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a formidable  host  of  barbarians,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius.  He  was  defeated 
by  Stilicho,  near  Florence,  in  a.  i>.  408,  and  was 
put  to  death  after  the  battle,  although  he  had  capi- 
tulated on  condition  that  his  life  should  be  saved. 

Rama  or  Arimathaca  ('Pafia,  ’ApLfiaQaia : Er- 
Ram),  a town  of  Judaea,  N.  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  frequently  mentioned  both 
in  the  O.  and  N.  T. 

R&mbacia  ('Pa^,6atcla\  the  chief  city  of  the 
Orijae,  on  the  coast  of  Gedrotia,  colonised  by 
Alexander  the  Great 

Ramitha.  [Laodicba,  No.  3.] 

Ramses,  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Egypt  of 
the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties.  It  was  during 
this  era  that  most  of  the  great  monuments  of  Egypt 
were  erected,  and  the  name  is  consequently  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  these  monuments,  where  it 
appears  under  the  form  of  Ramessu.  In  Julius 
Africanus  and  Eusebius  it  is  written  Ramses , Ra- 
ineses, or  Ammmi.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
kings  of  this  name  is,  however,  usually  called  Se- 
sostris  by  the  Greek  writers.  [Sksostris.] 
Raph&na  or  Raphaneac  ('Pa<paviai:  Raf uniat, 
Ru.),  a city  of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Costiotia, 
at  the  N.  extremity  of  Lebanon. 

Rapbla  or  Raphea  (’P atftla,  ‘Pcupeuz:  Repha), 
a sea-port  town  in  the  extreme  S.W.  of  Palestine, 
beyond  Gaza,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  It  was 
restored  by  Gabinius. 

Rascnae.  [Etruria.] 

Ratiaria  (Jrzer  Palanka),  an  important  town 
in  Moesia  Superior  on  the  I>anube,  the  head- 
quarters of  a Roman  legion,  and  the  station  of  one 
of  the  Roman  fleets  on  the  Danube. 

Ratom&gus  or  Rotom&gus  (Rouen),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vcllocasses  in  Gallia  Ludgunensis. 
Raudli  Campi.  [Cawpi  Raudii.] 

Rauraci,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  the  Helvetii,  on  the  W.  by  the  Sc- 
quani,  on  the  N.  by  the  Tribocci,  and  on  the  E. 
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j by  the  Ilhine.  They  must  have  been  a people  of 
1 considerable  importance,  as  23,000  of  them  are 
said  to  have  emigrated  with  the  Helvetii  in  b.c. 
58,  and  they  possessed  several  towns,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  Augusta  (August)  and  Baailia 
(Btisel  or  Itfde). 

Rauranum  (Rom  or  Raurn  nr.  CXeaay),  a town 
of  the  Pictones  in  Gallia  Aqui tonics,  S.  of  Li- 
monum. 

Bauslum  or  Rauaia  (Rapum),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  ia  not  mentioned  till  a late 
period,  and  only  rose  into  importance  after  the 
destruction  of  Epidaurus. 

Ravenna  (Ravennas,  Ravenna),  an  im- 

portant town  in  Gallia  Cisaipina,  on  the  river 
Bedesis  and  about  a mile  from  the  sea,  though  it  is 
now  about  5 miles  in  the  interior  in  consequence  of 
the  sea  having  receded  all  along  this  coast.  Ra- 
venna was  situated  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  and 
was  only  Accessible  in  one  direction  by  land,  pro- 
bably by  the  road  leading  from  Ariminum.  The 
town  laid  claim  to  a high  antiquity.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Thessalians  (Pelatgians), 
and  afterwards  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Umbrians,  but  it  long  remained  an  insignificant 
place,  and  its  greatness  does  not  begin  till  the  time 
of  the  empire,  when  Augustus  made  it  one  of  the  2 
chief  stations  of  the  Roman  fleet.  This  emperor  not 
I only  enlnrgcd  the  town,  but  caused  a large  harbour 
to  be  constructed  on  the  coast,  capable  of  contain- 
ing 240  triremes,  and  he  connected  this  hnrbour 
with  the  Po  by  means  of  a canal  called  Padusa  or 
Augusta  Fossa.  This  harbour  was  called  Classes, 
and  between  it  and  Ravenna  a new  town  sprung 
up,  to  which  the  name  of  Caesarea  was  given.  All 
three  were  subsequently  formed  into  one  town,  and 
were  surrounded  by  strong  fortifications.  Ravenna 
thus  suddenly  became  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  N.  of  Italy.  The  town  itself  how- 
ever was  mean  in  appearance.  In  consequence  of 
the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  most  of  the  houses 
were  built  of  wood,  and  since  an  arm  of  the  cnnal 
was  carried  through  some  of  the  principal  streets, 
the  communication  was  carried  on  to  a great  extent 
by  gondolas,  as  in  modem  Venice.  The  town  nlso 
was  very  deficient  in  a supply  of  good  drinking- 
water;  but  it  was  not  considered  unhealthy,  since 
the  canals  drained  the  marshes  to  a great  extent, 
and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  prevented  the 
waters  from  stagnating.  In  the  neighbourhood 
good  wine  was  grown,  notwithstanding  the  marshy 
nature  of  the  soil.  When  the  Homan  empire  was 
threatened  by  the  barbarians,  the  emperors  of  the 
West  took  up  their  residence  at  Ravenna,  which 
on  account  of  its  situation  and  its  fortifications  was 
regarded  as  impregnable.  After  the  downfall  of 
the  Western  empire,  Theodoric  also  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom  ; and  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  Gothic  dominion  by  Narses,  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Exarchs  or  the  governors  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  Italy,  till  the  Lombards  took 
the  town,  a.  d.  752.  The  modem  Ravenna  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  ; the  village  Porto 
di  Fuori  on  the  site  of  Caesarea  ; and  the  ancient 
harbour  is  called  Porto  Vecekio  del  Camliano, 

Re&te  (Reatlnus:  Ricti),  an  ancient  town  of 
the  Sabines  in  central  Italy,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Aborigines  or  Pelasgians,  was 
situated  on  the  Lacus  Velinus  and  the  Via  Solaria. 
It  was  the  chief  place  of  assembly  for  the  Sabines, 
and  was  subsequently  a praefectura  or  a munici- 
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pium.  The  valley,  in  which  Rente  was  situated, 
was  so  beautiful  that  it  received  the  name  of  Tempe; 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  is  the  celebrated  water- 
fall, which  is  now  known  under  the  name  of  the 
fall  of  Term  or  the  Cascade  deUe  Afarmorc.  This 
waterfall  owed  its  origin  to  a canal  constructed  by 
M\  Curius  Dentatus,  in  order  to  carry  off  the 
superfluous  waters  from  the  lake  Velinus  into  the 
river  Nar.  It  falls  into  this  river  from  a height 
of  140  feet.  By  this  undertaking,  the  Reatini 
gained  a large  quantity  of  land,  which  was  called 
Rosea  Rnru.  — Reate  was  celebrated  for  its  mules 
and  asses. 

Rebllus,  C.  Caninlus  one  of  Caesar’s  legates  in 
Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  On  the  last  day  of 
December  in  b.  c.  45,  on  the  sudden  death  of  the 
consul  Q.  Fab i us  Maximus,  Caesar  made  Rebilus 
consul  for  the  few  remaining  hours  of  the  day. 

Redicillus,  a Roman  divinity,  who  had  a temple 
near  the  Porta  Capenn,  and  who  was  believed  to 
have  received  his  name  from  having  induced  Han- 
nibal, when  he  was  near  the  gates  of  the  city,  to 
return  ( redire ) southward.  A place  on  the  Appian 
road,  near  the  2nd  mile-stone  from  the  city,  was 
called  Campus  Ilediculi.  This  divinity  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  Lares  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

RedSnes,  a people  in  the  interior  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Condate 
(Ren  lies). 

Redox,  i.  e.  “ the  divinity  who  leads  the  traveller 
back  to  his  home  in  safety,”  occurs  as  a surname  of 
Fortuna. 

Regalianus,  Regal li anus  or  Regill ianus,  a 

Dacian,  who  served  with  distinction  under  the 
emperors  Claudius  and  Valerian.  The  Moesians, 
terrified  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  Gallienus  on 
those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion  of  In- 
genuus,  suddenly  proclaimed  Regalianus  emperor, 
and  quickly,  with  the  consent  of  the  soldiers,  in  a 
new  tit  of  alarm,  put  him  to  death,  a.  d.  263. 
Hence  he  is  enumerated  among  the  30  Tyrants. 

Regi&na  ( Villa  de  Rama ),  a town  in  Hispania 
Bai'tica  on  the  road  from  Hispalis  to  Emerita. 

Rogillum,  a small  place  in  the  Sabine  territory, 
from  which  Appius  Claudius  migrated  to  Rome. 
Its  site  is  uncertain,  as  it  disappeared  at  an  early 
period. 

Regillus,  Aomlll us.  1 M.,  had  been  declared 
consul,  with  T.  Otacilius,  for  b.  c.  214,  by  the  cen 
turia  praerogativa,  aud  would  have  been  elected, 
had  not  Q.  l'abius  Maximus,  who  presided  at  the 
comitia,  pointed  out  that  there  was  need  of  generals 
of  more  experience  to  cope  w'ith  Hannibal.  Re- 
gillus died  in  205,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  of 
;u  Flamen  Mariialis.— 2.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  praetor  190,  when  he  received  the  command 
of  the  tleet  in  the  war  against  Antiochus. 

Regillus  L&cus,  a lake  in  Lntium,  memorable 
for  the  victory  gained  on  its  banks  by  the  Romans 
over  the  Latins,  a.  c.  493.  It  was  E.  of  Rome  in 
the  territory  of  Tusculum,  and  between  Laricum 
and  Gabii  ; but  it  caunot  be  identified  with  cer- 
tainty with  any  modern  lake.  It  perhaps  occupied 
the  site  of  the  valley  of  Isidore,  which  is  now  dry. 

Reglnum  or  Castra  Regina  (Regensburg),  ’a 
Roman  fortress  in  Vindclicia  on  the  Danube,  and 
on  the  road  leading  to  Vindobona,  was  the  head- 
quarters of  a Roman  legion. 

Regium  Flumen.  [Naarmalcha.] 

Re  glum  Lepldi,  Regium  Lepldum,  or  simply 
Regium,  also  Forum  Lepidi  (Regie uses  a Lepido : 
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i Rnrgio),  a town  of  the  Boii  in  Gallia  Cisalpina 
between  Mutina  and  T&rentum,  which  was  pro- 
bably made  a colony  by  the  consul  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus,  when  he  constructed  the  Acmilia  Via 
through  Cisalpine  Gaul,  though  we  have  no  record 
of  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 

Regillus,  M.  Aquillus,  was  one  of  the  dela- 
tors or  informers  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  thus 
rose  from  poverty  to  great  wealth.  Under  Domitian 
he  resumed  his  old  trade,  and  became  one  of  the 
instruments  of  that  tyrant’s  cruelty.  He  survived 
Domitian,  and  is  frequently  spoken  of  by  Pliny 
with  the  greatest  detestation  and  contempt.  Mar- 
tial, on  the  contrary,  who  flattered  all  the  creatures 
of  Domitian,  celebrates  the  virtues,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  eloquence  of  Regulus. 

Regains,  Atillus.  1 1L,  consul  a a 335, 
carried  on  war  against  the  Sidicini.— 2.  M.,  consol 
294,  carried  on  war  against  the  Samnites.— 3.  M., 
consul  267,  conquered  the  Sallcntini,  took  the  town 
of  Brunduaium,  and  obtained  in  consequence  the 
honour  of  a triumph.  In  256,  he  was  consul  a 
2nd  time  with  L.  Manlius  Vulso  Longus.  The  2 
consuls  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  after- 
' wards  landed  in  Africa  with  a large  force.  They 
met  with  great  and  striking  success  ; and  after 
Manlius  returned  to  Rome  with  half  of  the  army. 
Regulus  remained  in  Africa  with  the  other  half 
and  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
The  Carthaginian  generals  Hasdmbal,  Bostar,  and 
Haroilcar  avoided  the  plains,  where  their  cavalry 
and  elephants  would  have  given  them  an  advantage 
over  the  Roman  army,  and  withdrew  into  the 
mountains.  There  they  were  attacked  by  Regulus, 
and  defeated  with  great  loss;  15,000  men  ore  said 
to  have  been  killed  in  battle,  and  5000  men  with 
1 8 elephants  to  have  been  taken.  The  Carthaginian 
troops  retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
Regulus  now  overran  the  country'  without  oppo- 
sition. Numerous  towns  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Romans,  and  among  others  Tunis,  at  the  distance 
of  only  20  miles  from  the  capital.  The  Cartha- 
ginians in  despair  sent  a herald  to  Regulus  to 
solicit  peace.  But  the  Roman  general  would  only 
grant  it  on  such  intolerable  terms  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and  hold  out 
i to  the  last.  In  the  midst  of  their  distress  and 
alarm,  success  came  to  them  from  an  unexpected 
quarter.  Among  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  had 
lately  arrived  nt  Cartilage,  was  a Lacedaemonian 
of  the  name  of  Xanthippus,  He  pointed  out  to  the 
Carthaginians  that  their  defeat  was  owing  to  the 
incompetency  of  their  generals,  and  not  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  Roman  arms;  and  he  inspired  such 
confidence  in  the  people,  that  he  was  forthwith 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  Relying  on  his 
! 4000  cavalry  and  100  elephants,  Xanthippus  boldly 
marched  into  the  open  country  to  meet  the  enemy. 
In  the  battle  which  ensued,  Regulus  was  totally 
! defeated  ; 30,000  of  his  men  were  slain  ; scarcely 
| 2000  escaped  to  Clypea ; and  Regulus  himself  was 
taken  prisoner  with  500  more  (255).  Regulus 
remained  in  captivity  for  the  next  5 years,  till  250, 
when  the  Carthaginians,  after  their  defeat  by  the 
proconsul  Mctellus,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
solicit  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  prisoners. 
They  allowed  Regulus  to  accompany  the  ambas- 
sadors on  the  promise  that  he  would  return  to 
Rome  if  their  proposals  were  declined,  thinking 
that  he  would  persuade  his  countrymen  to  agree  to 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  in  order  to  obtain  his  own 
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liberty.  This  embassy  of  Regulus  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  history.  The 
orators  and  poets  related  how  Regulus  at  first  re- 
fused to  enter  the  city  as  a slave  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians ; how  afterwards  he  would  not  give  his 
opinion  in  the  senate,  as  he  had  ceased  by  his 
captivity  to  be  a member  of  that  illustrious  body  ; 
how,  at  length,  when  he  was  allowed  by  the 
Romans  to  speak,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the 
senate  from  assenting  to  a peace,  or  even  to  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  when  he  saw  them 
warering,  from  their  desire  of  redeeming  him  from 
captivity,  how  he  told  them  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  given  him  a slow  poison,  which  would  soon 
terminate  his  life;  and  how,  finally,  when  the  senate 
through  his  influence  refused  the  offers  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, he  firmly  resisted  all  the  persuasions  of 
his  friends  to  remain  in  Rome,  and  returned  to 
Carthage,  where  a martyr's  death  awaited  him.  On 
his  arrival  at  Carthage  be  is  said  to  have  been  put 
to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  tortures.  It 
was  related  that  he  was  placed  in  a chest  covered 
over  in  the  inside  with  iron  nails,  and  thus  perished; 
and  other  writers  stated  in  addition,  that  after  his 
eyelids  had  been  cut  off,  he  was  first  thrown  into 
a dark  dungeon,  and  then  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
full  rays  of  a burning  sun.  When  the  news  of  the 
barbarous  death  of  Regulus  reached  Rome,  the 
senate  is  said  to  have  given  Hamilcor  and  Bostar, 
2 of  the  noblest  Carthaginian  prisoners,  to  the ; 
family  of  Regulus,  who  revenged  themselves  by  j 
putting  them  to  death  with  cruel  torments.  This 
celebrated  tale,  however,  has  not  been  allowed  to  j 
pass  without  question  in  modem  times.  Many 
writers  supposed  that  it  was  invented  in  order  to  : 
excuse  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  family  of 
Regulus  on  the  Carthaginian  prisoners  committed 
to  their  custody.  Regulus  was  one  of  the  favourite 
characters  of  early  Roman  story.  Not  only  was 
he  celebrated  on  account  of  his  heroism  in  giving 
the  senate  advice  which  secured  him  a martyr’s 
death,  but  also  on  account  of  his  frugality  and 
simplicity  of  life.  Like  Fabricius  and  Curius  he 
lived  on  his  hereditary  farm  which  he  cultivated 
with  his  own  hands  ; and  subsequent  ages  loved  to 
tell  how  he  petitioned  the  senate  for  his  recall  from 
Africa  when  he  was  in  the  full  career  of  victory,  as 
his  farm  was  going  to  min  in  his  absence,  and  his 
tamilv  was  suffering  from  want.  — 4.  C.  sumamed 
Serranos,  consul  257,  when  he  defeated  the  Car- 
thaginian fleet  off  the  Liparaean  islands,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  islands  of  Lipara  and 
Melite.  He  was  consul  a 2nd  time  in  250,  with 
L.  Manlius  Vulso.  The  2 consuls  undertook  the 
siege  of  Lilybacum  ; but  they  were  foiled  in  their 
attempts  to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  and  after 
losing  a great  number  of  men,  were  obliged  to  turn 
the  siege  into  a blockade.  This  Regulus  is  the  first 
Atilius  who  bears  the  surname  Herranut.  which 
afterwards  became  the  name  of  a distinct  family  in 
the  gens.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  spoken  of 
under  Skrranus.—  5.  M-,  son  of  No.  3.  was 
consul  227,  and  again  217,  in  the  latter  of  which 
years  he  was  elected  to  supply  the  place  of  C. 
Flaminius,  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  the 
Trasiraene  lake.  He  was  censor  in  214.  — 6.  C., 
consul  225,  conquered  the  Sardinians,  who  had 
revolted.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  fought  against 
the  Gauls,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

Reil  Apollinarea  (/?i«),  a Roman  colony  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  with  the  surname  Julia  Au- 
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| gusia.  E.  of  the  river  Druentia,  N.  of  Forum  Vo- 
| conii  and  N.W.  of  Forum  JuliL 

Remesiana  or  Romesiana  ( MuaUipha  Palauka). 
j a town  in  Moesia  Superior,  between  Naisus  and 
Serdica. 

• Remi  or  Rhemi,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  inhabited  the  country 
through  which  the  Axona  flowed,  and  were 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Nervii,  on  the  S.  E.  by 
the  Veromandui,  on  the  E.  by  the  Suessioues  and 
Bellovaci,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Nervii.  They 
formed  an  alliance  with  Caesar,  when  the  rest  of 
the  Belgae  made  war  against  him,  b.  c.  57.  Their 
chief  town  was  Durocortorum,  afterwards  called 
Remi  (Rheims). 

Bamming  Palaemon.  [Palaemon.] 

Remus.  [Romulus.] 

Resaina,  Resaena,  Resina  ('P6romi,'P«Wa: 
fiaa-d-Ain). a city  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  ChAboras,  on  the  rood  from  Carrae  to  Nisibis. 
After  its  restoration  and  fortification  by  Theodosius, 
it  was  called  Theodosiopolis  (0«o6ocno«/*oAis). 
Whether  it  is  the  same  as  the  Resen  of  the  O.  T. 
(Gen.  x.  12)  seems  very  doubtful. 

Restio,  Anti  us.  1.  The  author  of  a sumptuary 
law  of  uncertain  date, but  passed  after  the  sumptuary 
law  of  the  consul  Acmilius  Lepidus,  n.  c.  78,  and 
before  the  one  of  Caesar.  — 2.  Probably  a son  of 
the  preceding,  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  43, 
but  preserved  by  the  fidelity  of  a slave. 

Reudigni,  a people  in  the  N.  of  Germany  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Albis,  N.  of  the  Lango- 
bardi. 

Rex,  Marclus.  L ft.,  praetor  n.c.  144,  built 
the  aqueduct,  called  Aqua  Marcia,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  at  Rome  (Did.  of  Antiq.  art. 
Aqwtfductus).  — 2.  Q.,  consul  118,  founded  in  this 
year  the  colony  of  Narbo  Marti  us  in  Gaul,  and 
carried  on  war  against  the  Stocni, a Ligurian  people 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  — 3.  Q.,  consul  68,  and 
proconsul  in  Cilicia  in  the  following  year.  On  his 
return  to  Rome  in  66  be  sued  for  a triumph,  hut 
as  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  by  certain 
parties,  he  remained  outside  the  city  to  prosecute 
his  claims,  and  was  still  there  when  the  Catilinarinn 
conspiracy  broke  out  in  63.  The  senate  sent  him 
to  Facsutae,  to  watch  the  movements  of  C.  Mallius 
or  Manlius,  Catiline’s  general. 

Rha  ('Pd:  Volga),  a great  river  of  Asia,  first 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as  rising 
in  the  N.  of  Sarmatio,  In  2 branches,  Rha  Occi- 
dentalis  and  Rha  Orientalis  (the  Volga  and  the 
A'anta),  after  the  junction  of  which  it  flowed  SAW, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Sormatia  Asiatica 
and  Scythia,  till  near  the  Tanais  (Don),  where  it 
suddenly  turns  to  the  S.E.,  and  falls  into  the  N.W. 
part  of  the  Caspian. 

Rhadamanthus  ('P aSdpapBos).  son  of  Zeus  and 
Europa,and  brother  of  king  Minos  of  Crete.  From 
fear  of  his  brother  he  fled  to  Ocalea  in  Boeotia. 
and  there  married  Alcmenc.  In  consequence  of 
his  justice  throughout  life,  he  became,  after  his 
death,  one  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  world. 

Rhaetla,  a Roman  province  S.  of  the  Danube, 
was  originally  distinct  from  Vindelicia,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Helvetii,  on  the  E.  by 
Noricum,  on  the  N.  by  Vindelicia,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  thus  corresponding  to  the  (Iriaona 
in  Switzerland,  and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  first  century,  however, 
Vindelicia  was  added  to  the  province  of  Khactuw 
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whence  Tacitus  speak*  of  Augusta  Vindelicorum  as 
situated  in  Rhaetia.  At  a later  time  Rhaetia  was 
subdivided  into  2 prorinces  Riaetia  Prima  and 
Rhaetia  Secunda , the  former  of  which  answered  to 
the  old  province  of  Rhaetia,  and  the  latter  to  that 
of  Vindelicia.  The  boundaries  between  the  2 
provinces  are  not  accurately  defined,  but  it  may  be 
stated  in  general  that  they  were  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  Brigantimis  I.acus  (Luke  of 
Constance)  and  the  river  Oonus  (Inn).  Vindelicia 
is  apokeu  of  in  a separate  article.  [ Vindelicia.] 
Rhaetia  was  a very  mountainous  country,  since 
the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  ran  through  the  greater 
port  of  the  province.  These  mountains  were  called 
Alpes  Rhaeticae,  and  extended  from  the  St.  Go- 
thard  to  the  Orteler  by  the  pass  by  the  Stelvio  ; 
and  in  them  rose  the  Oenus  (Inn)  nnd  most  of  the 
chief  rivers  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  such  as  the  Athesis 
(Adige),  and  the  Addua  (Adda).  The  valleys 
produced  com  and  excellent  wine,  the  latter  of 
which  was  much  esteemed  in  Italy.  Augustus 
drank  Rhaetion  wine  in  preference  to  all  others. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the 
Rhaeti,  are  said  by  most  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  Tuscans,  who  were  driven  out  of  the  N.  of 
Italy  by  the  invasion  of  the  Celts,  and  who  took 
refuge  in  this  mountainous  district  under  a leader 
called  Rhaetus.  Many  modem  writers  suppose 
the  Rhaeti  and  the  Etruscans  to  have  been  the 
same  people,  only  they  invert  the  ancient  tradition, 
and  believe  that  the  Rhaeti  descended  from  their 
original  abodes  on  the  Alps,  and  settled  first  in 
the  N.  of  I Uil)'  and  next  in  the  country  afterwards 
called  Etruria.  They  support  this  view  by  the 
fact  that  the  Etruscans  were  called  in  their  own 
language  Rasena,  which  seems  merely  another  form 
of  Rhaeti,  as  well  as  by  other  argumeuls,  into  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  this  place.  It  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion  respect- 
ing the  original  population  of  the  country.  In  the 
time  of  the  Romans  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
various  Celtic  tribes.  The  Rhaeti  are  first  men- 
tioned by  Polybius.  They  were  a brave  and  war- 
like people,  and  caused  the  Romans  much  trouble 
by  their  marauding  incursions  into  Gaul  and  the 
N.  of  Italy.  They  were  not  subdued  by  the 
Romans  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  they  offered 
a brave  and  desperate  resistance  against  both 
Drusus  and  Tiberius,  who  finally  conquered  them. 
Rhaetia  was  then  formed  into  a Roman  province, 
to  which  Vindelicia  was  afterwards  added,  as  has 
been  already  stated.  The  victories  of  Drusus  and 
Tiberius  were  celebrated  by  Horace  (Carm.  iv. 
14.)  The  Rhaeti  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
such  as  the  Lkpontii,  Vknnunhk,  Tridentini, 
dec.  The  only  town  in  Rhaetia  of  any  importance 
was  Tridkvti.vc.v  ( Trent). 

Rhagae  ('Payal,  'Ptvya,  'Pcrysid:  ’Paynvds: 
Rai,  Ru.  S.  E.  of  Tehran),  the  greatest  city  of 
Media,  lay  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Great  Media,  at 
the  S.  foot  of  the  mountains  (Cnspius  M.),  which 
border  the  S.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sen,  and  on 
the  W.  side  of  tiie  great  pass  through  those  moun- 
tains called  the  Cnspiae  Pylae.  It  was  therefore 
the  key  of  Media  towards  Parthia  and  Hyitania. 
Having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was 
restored  by  Seleucus  Nicntor,  and  named  Eurdpus 
(E vpw*6s).  In  the  Parthian  wars  it  was  again 
destroyed,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  Arsaces,  and  called 
Arsacia  ('  Apoautla  ).  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
still  a great  city  under  its  original  name,  slightly 
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altered  (Rai)  ; and  it  was  finally  destroyed  by 
the  Tartars  in  the  12th  century.  The  surrounding 
district,  which  was  a rugged  volcanic  region,  sub- 
ject to  frequent  earthquakes,  was  called  'PayiaHfr. 

Rkamnus  ( ’Pa+iyovs,  — over  os  : 'Pa*  eovaios : 
Obrio  Kastro),  a demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Aeanti-,  which  derived  iu  name  from 
the  r hum  nut,  a kind  of  prickly  shrub.  ('Pouvoot 
is  an  adjective,  a contraction  of  faipieis,  which 
comes  from  fxifivos.)  Rhamnus  was  situated  on  a 
small  rocky  peninsula  on  the  E.  coast  of  Attica, 
GO  stadia  from  Marathon.  It  possessed  a celebrated 
temple  of  Nemesis,  who  is  hence  called  by  the 
Latin  poets  lihamuusia  dea  or  r into.  In  this 
temple  there  was  a colo&sal  statue  of  the  goddess 
made  by  Agoracritus,  the  disciple  of  Phidias. 
Another  account,  but  less  trustworthy,  relates  that 
the  statue  was  the  work  of  Phidias,  and  was  made 
out  of  the  block  of  Parian  marble,  which  the 
Persians  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a trophy,  when  they  were  defeated  at 
Marathon.  There  are  still  remains  of  this  temple, 
as  well  as  of  a smaller  one  to  the  same  goddess. 

Rhampsinltus  ('Pa/nfmros),  one  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Proteus,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cheops.  This  king  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed immense  wealth;  and  in  order  to  keep  it  safe 
he  had  n treasury  built  of  stone,  respecting  the 
robbery  of  which  Herodotus  (ii.  121)  relates  a 
romantic  story,  which  bears  a great  resemblance 
to  the  one  told  about  the  treasury  built  by  the  2 
brothers  Agamodes  and  Trophonius  of  Orchomenus. 
[Auamedes.]  Rbampsinitus  belongs  to  the  20th 
dynasty,  and  is  known  iu  inscriptions  by  the  name 
of  Rammtu  Xeter-ktk-pen. 

Rhapta  (rh  'Pairra),  the  S.-raost  sea-port  known 
to  the  ancients,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Bar- 
Ikaria,  or  Amnia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  It 
stood  on  a river  called  Rhaptos  ( Doara\  and 
near  a promontory  called  Rhaptum  (Formosa), 
and  the  people  of  the  district  were  called  *P ctyioi 
Aldioirts. 

RhSa  ('Pea,  Epic  and  Ion.  'Pela,  'Pefrj,  or  'P«|), 
an  ancient  Greek  goddess,  appears  to  have  been  a 
goddess  of  the  earth.  She  is  represented  as  a 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gc,and  the  wife  of  Cronos, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Hestia,  De- 
meten,  Hera.  Hades,  Poseidon  and  Zeus.  Cronos 
devoured  all  his  children  by  Rhea,  but  when  she 
was  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Zeus,  she  went 
to  Lyctug  in  Crete,  by  the  advice  of  her  parents. 
When  Zeus  was  bom  she  gave  to  Cronos  a stone 
wrapped  up  like  an  infant,  which  the  god  swallowed 
supposing  it  to  be  his  child.  Crete  was  undoubtedly 
the  earliest  seat  of  the  worship  of  Rhea;  though 
many  other  parts  of  Greece  laid  claim  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  the  birth-place  of  Zeus.  Rhea  was 
afterwards  identified  by  the  Greeks  in  Asia  Minor 
with  th«*  Great  Asiatic  goddess,  known  under  the 
name  of  M the  Great  Mother,"  or  the  44  Mother  of 
the  Gods,”  and  also  bearing  other  names  such  as 
Cybele,  Agdistis,  Dindymene,  Sic.  Hence  her 
worship  became  of  a wild  and  enthusiastic  cha- 
racter, and  various  Eastern  rites  were  added  to  it, 
which  soon  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece. 
From  the  orgiastic  nature  of  these  rites,  her  worship 
became  closely  connected  with  that  of  Dionysus. 
Under  the  name  of  Cybele  her  worship  was  uni- 
versal in  Phrygia.  Under  the  name  of  Agdistis, 
she  was  worshipped  with  great  solemnity  at  Pessi- 
nus  in  Galatia,  which  town  was  regarded  as  tbs 
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principal  seat  of  her  worship.  Under  different 
names  we  might  trace  the  worship  of  Rhea  even 
much  further  east,  ft*  far  os  the  Euphrates  and 
even  Ractriana.  She  was,  in  fact,  the  grent  god- 
dess  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  we  find  her  wor- 
shipped there  under  a variety  of  forms  and 
names  As  regards  the  Homans,  they  had  from 
the  earliest  times  worshipped  Jupiter  and  his 
mother  Ops,  the  wife  of  Saturn.  During  the  war 
with  Hannibal  the  Romans  fetched  the  image  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  from  Pessinus  ; but  the 
worship  then  introduced  was  quite  new  to  them, 
and  either  maintained  itself  as  distinct  from  the 
worship  of  Ops,  or  became  united  with  it.  A 
temple  was  built  to  her  on  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Roman  matrons  honoured  her  with  the  festival  of 
the  Megalesia.  In  all  European  countries  Rhea 
was  conceived  to  be  accompanied  by  the  Curetes, 
who  are  inseparably  connected  with  the  birth  and 
bringing  up  of  Zeus  in  Crete,  and  in  Phrygia  by 
the  Corybantes,  Atys,  and  Agdistis.  The  Cory- 
b&ntes  were  her  enthusiastic  priests,  who  with 
drums,  cymbals,  horns,  and  in  full  armour,  per- 
formed their  orgiastic  dances  in  the  forests  and  on 
the  mountains  of  Phrygia.  In  Rome  the  Galli 
were  her  priests.  The  lion  was  sacred  to  her.  In 
works  of  art  she  is  usually  represented  seated  on  a 
throne,  adorned  with  the  mural  crown,  from  which 
a veil  hangs  down.  Lmms appear  crouching  on  the 
right  and  left  of  her  throne,  and  sometimes  she  is 
seen  riding  in  a chariot  drawn  by  lions. 

Rh6a  Silvia.  [Romulus.] 

Rhebas  (*Pfj/3av,  'Pii&atos : 7?tea),  a river  of 
Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the  Euxine 
N.  E.  of  Chalcedon  ; very  small  and  insignificant 
in  itself  but  much  celebrated  in  the  Argonautic 
legends. 

RhSdfines.  [Redone*.] 

Rhegium  (’Piiyiov:  Rbeglnus : Reggio),  a ce- 
lebrated Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium  in 
the  S.  of  Italy,  was  situated  on  the  Fretum  Si- 
culum,  or  the  Straits  which  separate  Italy  and 
Sicily.  The  ancients  derived  ita  name  from  the 
verb  frfryvupi  (“  break  because  it  was  supposed 
that  Sicily  was  at  this  place  tom  asunder  from 
Italy.  Rhegiura  was  founded  about  the  beginning 
of  the  first  Measenian  war,  rc.  743,  by  Aeolian 
Chalcidians  from  Euboea  and  by  Doric  Messenians, 
who  had  quitted  their  native  country  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  Sparta  and  Mes- 
senia.  At  the  end  of  the  2nd  Measenian  war, 
668,  a large  body  of  Messenians,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  sons  of  Aristomenea  settled  at  Rhegiura, 
which  now  became  a flourishing  and  important 
city,  and  extended  its  authority  over  several  of 
the  neighbouring  towns.  Even  before  the  Persian 
wars  Rhegiura  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  send 
3000  of  its  citizens  to  the  assistance  of  the  Ta- 
ren tines,  and  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius  it 
possessed  a fleet  of  80  ships  of  war.  The  govern- 
ment was  an  aristocracy,  but  in  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  a c.,  Anaxilau*,  who  was  of  a 
Messenian  family,  made  himself  tyrant  of  the 
place.  In  494  this  Anaxilaus  conquered  /ancle 
in  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  into 
Messuna.  He  ruled  over  the  2 cities,  and  on  his 
death  in  476  he  bequeathed  his  power  to  his  sons. 
About  10  years  afterwards  (466)  his  sons  were 
driven  out  of  Khegium  and  Messana,  and  repub- 
lican governments  were  established  in  both  cities, 
which  now  became  independent  of  one  another. 
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1 At  a later  period  Rhegium  incurred  the  deadly 
| enmity  of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  consequence  of  a 
personal  insult  which  the  inhabitants  hod  offered 
hitn.  It  is  said  that  when  he  asked  the  Hhegians 
to  give  him  one  of  their  maidens  for  his  wife, 
they  replied  that  they  could  only  grant  him  the 
daughter  of  their  public  executioner.  Dionysius 
carried  on  war  against  the  city  for  a long  time, 
and  after  two  or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  he  at 
length  took  the  place,  which  he  treated  with  the 
greatest  severity.  Rhegium  never  recovered  its 
former  greatness,  though  it  still  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  considerable  importance.  The  younger 
Dionysius  gave  it  the  name  of  Phocbia,  but  this 
name  never  came  into  general  use,  and  was  spee- 
dily forgotten.  The  Rnegiaus  having  applied  to 
Rome  for  assistance  when  Pyrrhus  was  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  the  Romans  placed  in  the  town  a gar- 
rison of  4000  soldiers,  who  had  been  levied  among 
the  Latin  colonies  in  Campania.  These  troops 
seized  the  town  in  279,  killed  or  expelled  the 
male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their 
wives  and  children.  The  Romans  were  too  much 
engaged  at  the  time  with  their  war  against  Pyrrhus 
to  take  notice  of  this  outrage ; but  when  Pyrrhus 
was  driven  out  of  Italy,  they  took  signal  vengeance 
upon  these  Campanians,  and  restored  the  surviving 
Rhegians  to  their  city.  Rhegium  suffered  greatly 
from  an  earthquake  shortly  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Social  war,  90  ; but  its  population  was 
augmented  by  Augustus  who  settled  here  a number 
of  veterans  from  his  fleet,  whence  the  town  bears 
in  Ptolemy  the  surname  JuHum . Rhegium  was 
the  place  from  which  persons  usually  crossed  over 
to  Sicily,  but  the  spot,  at  which  they  embarked, 
was  called  Columna  Rhegina  (’Prrr^wy  arrtjKls : 
Torre  di  CaraUo ),  and  was  1 00  stadia  N . of  the  town. 
The  Greek  language  continued  to  be  spoken  at 
Rhegium  till  a very  late  time,  and  the  town  was 
subject  to  the  Byzantine  court  long  after  the  down- 
fall of  the  Western  empire. 

Rhenea  (*PV«io,  also  ‘PVji'if,  *P rjyaia),  formerly 
called  Ortygia  and  Cdadus* i,  an  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  W.  of  Delos, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  a narrow  strait  only 
4 stadia  in  width.  When  Polycrates  took  the 
island,  he  dedicated  it  to  Apollo,  and  united  it  by 
a chain  to  Delos ; and  N icias  connected  the  2 
islands  by  means  of  a bridge.  When  the  Athe- 
nians purified  Delos  in  b.c.  426,  they  removed  all 
the  dead  from  the  latter  island  to  Rhenea. 

Rhenus-  1,  ( Rhein  in  German,  Rhine  in  Eng- 
lish), one  of  the  greet  rivers  in  Europe,  forming 
in  ancient  times  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Germany,  rises  in  Mons  Adula  ( St.  Gotha  rd ) not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhone,  and  flows  first 
in  a W.-ly  direction,  passing  through  the  Lacus 
Brignntinus  ( bike  of  Constance),  till  it  reaches 
Basilia  (Rasle\  where  it  takes  a N.-ly  direction  and 
eventually  flows  into  the  Ocean  by  several  mouths. 
The  ancients  spoke  of  2 main  arms,  into  which  the 
Rhine  was  divided  in  entering  the  territory  of  the 
itatavi,  of  which  the  one  on  the  E.  continued  to 
bear  the  name  of  Rhenus,  while  that  on  the  W., 
into  which  the  Mosa  (Moat  or  Meuse)  flowed, 
was  called  Vahalis  ( Waal).  After  Dry  sus  in  B.c. 
12  had  connected  the  Flevo  Lacus  (Zuyder-See) 
with  the  Rhine  by  means  of  a canal,  in  making 
which  he  probably  made  use  of  the  bed  of  the 
Yssel,  we  find  mention  of  3 mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
Of  these  the  names,  as  given  by  Pliny,  are  on  the 
T t 2 
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W.  Helium  (the  Vahalis  of  other  writers),  in  the 
centre  Rhenus,  and  on  the  E.  Flevum  ; but  at  a 
later  time  we  again  find  mention  of  only  2 mouths. 
The  Rhine  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  a broad, 
rapid  and  deep  river.  It  receives  many  tribu- 
taries, of  which  the  most  important  were  the  Mo* 
sella  (Moselle)  and  Moaa  ( Maas  or  Meuse)  on  the 
left,  and  the  Nicer  (Xeckar),  Moenus  (Main)  and 
Luppia  ( Lippe ) on  the  right.  It  passed  through 
various  tribes,  of  which  the  principal  on  the  W. 
were  the  Nantuates,  Helvetii,  Sequani,  Medioma- 
trici,  Tribocci,  Treviri,  Ubii,  Batavi,  andCannine- 
fiites,  and  the  principal  on  the  E.  were  the  Rhaeti, 
Vindelici,  Mattiaci,  Sigambri,  Tcncteri,  Usipetes, 
Bructeri,  and  Friaii.  The  length  of  the  Rhine  is 
stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writers.  Its 
whole  course  amounts  to  about  950  miles.  The 
inundations  of  the  Rhine  near  its  mouth  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients.  Caesar  was  the  first  Ro- 
man general  who  crossed  the  Rhine.  He  threw  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  river,  probably  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cologne.  — The  etymology  of 
the  name  is  doubtful ; some  connect  it  with  rinnen 
or  rirmtin , according  to  which  it  would  mean  the 
“current”  or  “stream;”  others  with  then  or 
rein , that  is,  the  **  clear  ” river.  — 2.  (Reno),  a 
tributary  of  the  Padus  ( Po ) in  Gallia  C'isalpina 
near  Bononia,  on  a small  island  of  which  Octavian, 
Antony  and  Lepidus  formed  the  celebrated  trium- 
virate. The  small  river  Lavinius  (Latino)  flows 
into  the  Rhenus;  and  Appion  places  in  the  La- 
vinius the  island  on  which  the  triumvirate  was 
formed. 

Rhephaim,  a valley  of  Judaea,  continuous  with 
the  valley  of  Ilinnom,  S.W.  of  Jerusalem.  Rhe- 
phai’m  was  also  the  name  of  a very  ancient  people 
of  Palestine. 

Rhesus  ('P»)<roj).  L A river-god  in  Bithynia, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  — 2.  Son 
of  king  Eioneus  in  Thrace,  marched  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Trojans  in  their  war  with  the  Greeks. 
An  oracle  had  declared  that  Troy  would  never  be 
taken,  if  the  snow-white  horses  of  Rhesus  should 
once  drink  the  water  of  the  Xanthus,  and  feed 
upon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan  plain.  But  ns  soon 
as  Rhesus  had  reached  the  Trojan  territory  and 
had  pitched  his  tents  late  at  night,  Ulysses  and 
Diomcdes  penetrated  into  his  camp,  slew  Rhesus 
himself,  and  carried  off  his  horses.  In  later  writers 
Rhesus  is  described  as  a son  of  Strymon  and 
Euterpe,  or  Calliope,  or  Terpsichore. 

Rhi&nus  ('Piaros),  of  Crete,  a distinguished 
Alexandrian  poet  and  grammarian,  flourished  n.  C. 
2*22.  He  wrote  several  epic  poems,  one  of  which 
was  on  the  Messcnian  wars.  lie  also  wrote  epi- 
grams, 10  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Palatine 
Anthology',  and  one  by  Athenaeum  His  fragments 
are  printed  in  Gaisford's  Pociae  Minorca  Graeci ; 
and  separately  edited  by  Nic.  Saal.  Bonn,  1831. 

Rhidagus,  a tributary  of  the  river  Zioberis  in 
Parthia. 

RMnocoldra  or  RhinocortLra  (rd  'PivoK6\ovpa 
or  ’P trondpoupa,  and  ij  'P tyono\oi/pa  or ' PtvoKopovpa : 
KuhU-tl-Arish),  the  frontier  town  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  brook  ( EX- A rish),  which  was  the 
boundary  between  the  countries,  and  which  is 
called  in  Scripture  the  river  of  Egypt.  It  was 
sometimes  reckoned  to  Syria,  sometimes  to  Egypt. 
Its  name  u The-cut-off-nuw.sf'  is  derived  from  its 
having  been  the  place  of  exile  of  criminals  who 
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had  first  been  so  mutilated,  under  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty  of  kings  of  Egypt. 

Rhinthon  (‘PlyQwy),  of  Syracuse  or  Tarentum, 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a potter,  was  a drama- 
tic poet,  of  that  species  of  burlesque  tragedy,  which 
was  called  <p\iKUtoypcupla  or  iKaporpayipSta,  and 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I.  king  of 
Egypt.  When  he  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
composers  of  this  burlesque  drama,  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  he  actually  invented  it,  but  that  he 
was  the  first  to  develope  in  a written  form,  and  to 
introduce  into  Greek  literature,  a species  of  dra- 
matic composition,  which  had  already  long  existed 
as  a popular  amusement  among  the  Greeks  of 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  especially  at  T&ren- 
tum.  The  species  of  drama  which  he  cultivated 
may  be  described  as  an  exhibition  of  the  subjects 
of  tragedy,  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  comedy.  A 
poet  of  this  description  was  called  ^>Aua£  This 
name,  and  that  of  the  drama  itself  <p\ van oypaqtla, 
seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  terms  used  at 
Tarentum.  Rhinthon  wrote  38  dramas. 

Rhipaei  Montes  (ri  'PmoZa  5pij,  also  ’Pftroi), 
the  name  of  a lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  earth,  respecting  which  there 
are  diverse  statements  in  the  ancient  writers.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  by  the  Greek 
poets  quite  indefinitely  to  all  the  mountains  in  the 
northern  ports  of  Europe  Aid  Asia.  Thus  the 
Rhipaei  Montes  are  sometimes  called  the  Hyper- 
borei  Montes.  [HvPKRBORKI.]  The  later  geo- 
graphical writers  place  the  Rhipaean  mountains 
N.  E.  of  M.  Aiaunus  on  the  frontiers  of  Asiatic 
Surma  tin,  and  state  that  the  Tnnais  rises  in  theje 
mountains.  According  to  this  account  the  Rhi- 
pacan  mountains  may  be  regarded  os  a western 
branch  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Rhium  ('Ploy : Costello  di  Mono ),  a promontory 
in  Achaia,  opposite  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium 
( Costello  di  Romelia),  on  the  borders  of  Actolia 
and  Locris,  with  which  it  formed  the  narrow 
entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  which  Straits  are 
now  called  the  Little  Dardanelles.  It  is  sometimes 
called  *A x<uir5r  'Ploy,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
opposite  promontory,  which  was  surnamed  MoAu- 
KpiKoy  or  AlruKinhy.  On  the  promontory  of 
Rhium  there  was  a temple  of  Poseidon. 

Rhizon  or  Rhizinium  (*P ifoy : 'Pifrsvtrrit : 
Risano ),  an  ancient  town  in  Dalmatia,  situated  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  gulf,  called  after  it  Rhi- 
zonaous  Sinus  (G.  of  Cat  taro). 

RhSda  or  RhSdus  ('P 68rj,  'P 68ot  : Rozas), 
a Greek  emporium  on  the  coast  of  the  Indigetae 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  founded  by  the  Rho- 
dians, and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Massilia. 

Rhod&nus  (Rhone),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of 
Gaul,  rises  in  M.  Adula  on  the  Penniue  Alps,  not 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  flows  first  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  after  passing  through  the 
Locus  Lemanus,  turns  to  the  S.,  passes  by  the 
town*  of  Lugdunum,  Vienna,  Avcnio  and  Arclate, 
receives  several  tributaries,  and  finally  falls  by 
several  mouths  into  the  Sinus  Gallicus  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone 
is  stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writers  ; which 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  river  has  frequently  altered 
its  course  near  the  sea.  Pliny  mentions  3 mouths, 
of  which  the  most  important  was  called  Os  Mae- 
salioticum , while  the  2 others  bore  the  general 
name  of  Libyca  ora,  being  distinguished  from  each 
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other  as  the  Os  Hispaniense  and  the  Os  Me- 
tapinvm.  Besides  these  months  there  was  a 
canal  to  the  E.  of  the  Os  Massalioticum,  called 
Fossae  Marianne,  which  was  dug  by  order  of 
Marius  during  his  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order 
to  make  an  easier  connection  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  mouths  of  the  river 
were  frequently  choked  up  with  sand.  The  Rhone 
is  a very  rapid  river,  and  its  upward  navigation  is 
therefore  difficult,  though  it  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  as  high  as  Lugdunum,  and  by  means  of  the 
Arnr  still  further  N. 

Bhdde.  [Rhodos.] 

RhSdia  and  Rhodi5p51ia  ('Pod/a,  'Po&dvoAoj  : 
*Po3i«uy,  'PoSioiroXiTijy : Eski-Histar,  Ru.),  ft 

mountain  city  of  Lycia,  near  Corydallus,  with  a 
temple  of  Asclepius. 

Rhddlus  ('Pddi#r  : prob.  the  brook  of  the  Darda- 
nelles) ^ a small  river  of  the  Tread,  mentioned  both 
by  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  rose  on  the  lower 
slopes  of  Mt.  Ida,  and  flowed  N.  W.  into  the  Hel- 
lespont, between  Abydus  and  Dardanus,  after  re- 
ceiving the  Selle’is  from  the  W.  It  is  identified 
by  some  with  the  river  II 6810s,  which  Thucydides 
mentions,  between  Cynossema  and  Abydus.  Some 
made  it  erroneously  a tributary  of  the  Aesepus. 
It  is  found  mentioned  on  the  coins  of  Dardanus. 

Rh&ddpe  ('Po96mj),  one  of  the  highest  range  of 
mountains  in  Thrace,  extending  from  Mt  Scomius, 
E.  of  the  river  Nestus  and  the  boundaries  of 
Macedonia,  in  a S.  E.-ly  direction  almost  down  to 
the  coast  It  is  highest  in  its  northern  part,  and 
is  thickly  covered  with  wood.  Rhodope,  like  the 
rest  of  Thrace,  was  sacred  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus), 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  in  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  this  god. 

Rh5d5pis  ('PoSwim),  a celebrated  Greek  courte- 
san, of  Thracian  origin,  was  a fellow-slave  with 
the  poet  Aesop,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Samian  Iadmon.  She  afterwards  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Xanthes,  another  Samian,  who  carried 
her  to  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis, 
and  at  this  great  sea-port  she  carried  on  the  trade 
of  an  hetaera  for  the  benefit  of  her  master.  While 
thus  employed,  Charaxus,  the  brother  of  the  poetess 
Sappho,  who  had  come  to  Naucratis  as  a merchant, 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  ransomed  her  from 
slavery  for  a large  sum  of  money.  She  was  in 
consequence  attacked  by  Sappho  in  a poem.  She 
continued  to  live  at  Naucratis,  and  with  the  tenth 
part  of  her  gains  she  dedicated  at  Delphi  10  iron 
spits,  which  were  seen  by  Herodotus.  She  is 
called  Rhodopis  by  Herodotus,  but  Sappho  in  her 
poem  spoke  of  her  under  the  name  of  Doricha.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  Doricha  was  her  real 
name,  and  that  she  received  that  of  Rhodopis, 
which  signifies  the  u rosy-cheeked,"  on  account  of 
her  beauty.  There  was  a tale  current  in  Greece 
that  Rhodopis  built  the  third  pyramid.  It  has 
been  conjectured,  with  great  probability,  that  in 
consequence  of  her  name  Rhodopis,  the  w rosy- 
cheeked,"  she  was  confounded  with  Nitocris,  the 
beautiful  Egyptian  queen,  and  the  heroine  of  many 
an  Egyptian  legend,  who  is  said  by  the  ancient 
chronologers  to  have  built  the  third  pyramid. 

BhSdos  (*Pd$or),  sometimes  called  Rh5de, 
daughter  of  Poseidon  nnd  II  alia,  or  of  Helios  and 
Ampbitrite,  or  of  Poseidon  and  Aphrodite,  or  lastly 
of  Oceanus.  From  her  the  island  of  Rhodes  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  ; and  in  this  island 
she  bore  to  Helios  7 sons. 
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RhSdus  (rj  '?6bos : 'PdSios,  Rhodius : Rho^ios, 
Rhodes ),  the  E.-most  island  of  the  Aegaenn,  or  more 
specifically,  of  the  Carpathian  Sea,  lies  off  the  S. 
coast  of  Caria,  due  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Cynos- 
sema ( G . Aloupo),nt  the  distance  of  about  12  geog. 
miles.  Its  length,  from  N.  E.  to  S.W.  is  about 
45  miles  ; its  greatest  breadth  about  20  to  25.  In 
early  times  it  was  called  Aethraea  and  Ophiussn, 
and  several  other  names.  The  earliest  Greek  re- 
cords make  mention  of  it.  Mythological  stories 
ascribed  its  origin  to  the  power  of  Apollo,  who 
raised  it  from  beneath  the  waves  ; and  its  first 
peopling  to  the  Telchines,  children  of  Thalatta  (the 
.Sen),  upon  whose  destruction  hy  a deluge,  the  He- 
liadae  were  planted  in  the  island  by  Helios,  where 
they  formed  7 tribes,  and  founded  a kingdom, 
which  soon  became  flourishing  by  their  skill  in  as- 
tronomy and  navigation,  and  other  sciences  nnd 
nrts.  These  traditions  appear  to  signify  the  early 
peopling  of  the  island  by  some  of  the  civilised  rares 
of  W.  Asia,  probably  the  Phoenicians.  After  other 
alledged  migrations  into  the  island,  we  come  to  its 
Hellenic  colonisation,  which  is  ascribed  to  Tlepo- 
lemus.  the  son  of  Hercules,  before  the  Trojan  war, 
and  after  that  war  to  Althaemenes.  Homer  men- 
tions the  3 Dorian  settlements  in  Rhodes,  namely, 
Lindus,  Ialysus,  and  Camirus  ; and  these  cities,  with 
Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Halicarnassus,  formed  the  Dorian 
Hexapolis,  which  was  established,  from  a period  of 
unknown  antiquity,  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  Asia 
Minor.  Rhodes  soon  became  a great  maritime 
state,  or  rather  confederacy,  the  island  being  par- 
celled out  between  the  3 cities  above  mentioned. 
The  Rhodians  made  distant  voyages,  and  founded 
numerous  colonies,  of  which  the  chief  were,  Rhoda 
in  Iberia  ; Gela,  in  Sicily  ; Parthcnope,  Salacia, 
Siris,  and  Svbaris,  in  Italy  ; settlements  in  the 
Balearic  islands  ; and,  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 
Soli  in  Cilicia,  nnd  Gagne  and  Corydalla  in  Lycia. 
During  this  early  period  the  government  of  each  of 
the  3 cities  seems  to  have  been  monarchical  ; but 
about  b.  c.  6fi0  the  whole  island  seems  to  have 
been  nnited  in  nn  oligarchical  republic,  the  chief 
magistrates  of  which,  called  pry  tan  es,  were  taken 
from  the  family  of  the  Eratidae,  who  had  been  the 
royal  family  of  Ialysus.  [Diagokas:  Doriiui.] 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Rhodes 
was  one  of  those  Dorian  maritime  states  which 
were  subject  to  Athens  ; but  in  the  20th  year  of 
the  war,  4 12,  it  joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  nnd  the 
oligarchical  party,  which  had  been  depressed  and 
their  leaders,  the  Eratidae,  expelled,  recovered  their 
former  power,  under  Dorians.  In  408,  the  new 
capital,  called  Rhodns,  was  built,  nnd  peopled  from 
the  3 ancient  cities  of  Ialysus,  Lindus,  and  Camirus. 
The  history  of  the  island  now  presents  a series  of 
conflicts  between  the  democratical  and  oligarchical 
parties,  nnd  of  subjection  to  Athens  and  Sparta  in 
turn,  till  the  end  of  the  Social  war,  355,  when  its 
independence  was  acknowledged.  Then  followed 
a conflict  with  the  princes  of  Caria,  during  which 
the  island  was  for  a time  subject  to  Artemisia, 
and,  nominally  at  least,  to  Idrieus.  During  this 
period  there  were  great  internal  dissensions,  which 
were  at  length  composed  by  a mixed  form  of  go- 
vernment, uniting  the  elements  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy.  At  the  Macedonian  conquest,  they 
submitted  to  Alexander  ; but,  upon  his  death,  they 
expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison.  In  the  ensuing 
wars  they  formed  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Logos,  and  their  city,  Rhodes,  successfully 
T T 3 
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endured  a most  famous  siege  by  the  forces  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  who  at  length,  in  admiration 
of  the  valour  of  the  besieged,  presented  them  with 
the  engines  he  had  used  against  the  city,  from  the 
sale  of  which  they  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  cele- 
brated Colossus,  which  is  described  under  the 
name  of  its  artist,  Chakks.  The  state  now  for  a 
long  time  flourished,  with  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  with  such  a maritime  power,  that  it  compelled 
the  Byzantines  to  remit  the  toll  which  they  levied 
on  ships  passing  the  Bosporus.  At  length  they 
came  into  connection  with  the  Romans,  whose 
alliance  they  joined,  with  AttaluB.  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  in  the  war  against  Philip  III.  of  Macedon. 
In  the  ensuing  war  with  Anliochus,  the  Bhodians 
gave  the  Romans  great  aid  with  their  fleet ; and, 
in  the  subsequent  partition  of  the  Syrian  posses- 
sions of  Asia  Minor,  they  were  rewarded  by  the 
supremacy  of  S.  Caria,  where  they  had  had  settle- 
ments from  an  early  period.  [Pkraka  Rhodio- 
Rum.]  A temporary  interruption  of  their  alliance 
with  Rome  was  caused  by  their  espousing  the 
cause  of  Perseus,  for  which  they  were  severely 
lished,  168  ; but  they  recovered  the  favour  of 
me  by  the  important  naval  aid  they  rendered  in 
the  Mithndatic  war.  In  the  Civil  wars,  they 
took  part  with  Caesar,  and  suffered  in  consequence 
from  Cassius,  4*2.  but  were  afterwards  compensated 
for  their  losses  by  the  favour  of  Antonius.  They 
were  nt  length  deprived  of  their  independence  by 
Claudius  ; and  their  prosperity  received  its  Anal 
blow  from  an  earthquake,  which  laid  the  city  of 
Rhodes  in  ruiua,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius, 

A.  d.  165.  The  celebrated  medieval  history  of  the 
island,  as  the  seat  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  does  not 
belong  to  this  work.  The  island  is  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility,  with  a delicious  climate.  It  was 
further  celebrated  as  the  home  of  distinguished 
schools  of  Greek  art  and  of  Greek  oratory.  The 
city  of  Rhodes  was  famous  for  the  beauty  and  re- 
gularity of  its  architecture,  and  the  number  of  statues 
which  adorned  it ; it  was  designed  by  Hippodamua 
of  Miletus.  [Comp.  IaLYsus,  Lind  us,  and  Ca- 
acnu/s.] 

Rhoecus  ('Poocoj).  L A Centaur,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Hy  incus,  pursued  Atalanta  in  Ar- 
cadia, but  was  killed  by  her  with  an  arrow.  The 
Roman  poets  call  him  Rhoetus,  and  relate  that  he 
was  wounded  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithous.  — 2. 
Son  of  Phileas  or  Philaeus,  of  Samos  an  architect 
and  statuary,  belonging  to  the  earliest  period  in 
the  history  of  Greek  art.  is  mentioned  as  the  head 
of  a family  of  Samian  artists.  He  flourished  about 

B.  c.  640.  He  was  the  first  architect  of  the  great 
temple  of  Hera  at  Samos,  which  Theodoras  com- 
pleted. In  conjunction  with  Smilis  and  Theodoras, 
Le  constructed  the  labyrinth  at  Lemnos  ; and  he, 
and  the  members  of  his  family  who  succeeded  him, 
invented  the  art  of  casting  statues  in  bronze  and 
iron. 

Rhoeteum  (rb  'Polrtioy  fapoy,  7}  'PotTfstkj  farJ]% 
■poirvai  fared ; Virg.  Rboetea  litora  : C.  Intrpeh 
or  Harbieti),  a promontory,  or  a strip  of  rocky 
coast,  breaking  into  several  promontories,  in  Myaia, 
on  the  Hellespont,  near  Aeantiuin,  with  a town  of 
the  same  name  (prob.  Pedro  Castro). 

Rhoetus.  1.  A centaur.  [Rhorcuk.]— 2.  One 
of  the  giants,  who  was  slain  by  Dionysus  ; he  is 
usually  called  Eurytus. 

Rhoxol&ni  or  Roxolani,  a warlike  people  in 
European  Snnnatin,  on  the  coast  of  the  Palus 
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Maeotis,  and  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the 
Tana  is,  usually  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of 
the  modem  Russians.  They  frequently  attacked 
and  plundered  the  Roman  provinces  S.  of  the 
Danube  ; and  Hadrian  was  even  obliged  to  pay 
them  tribute.  They  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the 
1 1 th  century.  They  fought  with  lances  and  with 
long  swords  wielded  with  both  hands  ; and  their 
armies  were  composed  chiefly  of  cavalry. 

Rhynd&cus  ('Pvpbtut6% : Edrm os),  or  Lycos.  a 
considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in  Mt. 
Dindymene,  opposite  to  the  sources  of  the  Hennus, 
it  flows  N.  through  Phrygia,  then  turns  N.  W. 
then  W.  and  then  N.  through  the  lake  Apollo- 
niatis  into  the  Propontis.  From  the  point  where 
it  left  Phrygia,  it  formed  the  boundary  of  Mysia 
and  Bithynio.  Its  chief  tributary,  which  joins  it 
from  the  W.  below  the  lake  Apoiloniatis,  was 
called  Macbotus.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhynda- 
cus,  Lucullus  gained  a great  victory  over  Mithri- 
dates,  a c.  73. 

Rhypes  (’Pfarsr  and  other  forms:  'Pinraioj),  one 
of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia,  situated  between  Ae- 
gium  and  Patrae.  It  was  destroyed  by  Augustas 
and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Patrae. 

Rbytlum  (’Potiov),  a town  in  Crete,  mentioned 
by  Homer,  which  is  identifled  by  modern  writers, 
but  without  any  sufficient  reasons,  with  the  later 
Ritymna. 

Ricimer,  the  Roman  u King-Maker,”  was  the 
son  of  a Suevian  chief,  and  was  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Valentinian  III.  He  served  with  distinc- 
tion nnder  Aetius,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian 
III.  In  a.  d.  456  he  commanded  the  fleet  of  the 
emperor  A vitus,  with  which  he  gained  a great  vic- 
tory over  the  Vandals,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
deposed  A vitus  ; but  as  he  was  a barbarian  by 
birth,  he  would  not  assume  the  title  of  emperor, 
but  gave  it  to  MAjorian,  intending  to  keep  the  real 
power  in  his  own  hands.  But  as  Mujorian  proved 
more  able  and  energetic  than  Ricimer  had  ex- 
pected, he  was  put  to  death  in  461  by  order  of 
Ricimer,  who  now  raised  Libius  Severn*  to  the 
throne.  On  the  death  of  Sevcros  in  465,  Ricimer 
kept  the  government  in  his  own  hands  for  the  next 
18  mouths  ; but  in  467  Anthemius  was  appointed 
emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo,  emperor  of  the  East. 
Ricimer  acquiesced  in  the  appointment,  and  re- 
ceived the  daughter  of  Anthemius  in  marriage; 
but  in  472  he  made  w*ar  against  his  father-in-  law, 
and  took  Rome  by  storm.  Anthemius  perished  in 
the  assault,  and  Olybrius  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  Ricimer,  who  died  however  only  40  days  after 
the  vick  of  Rome. 

Ricina.  L (Ricinensis),  a town  in  P iceman, 
colonised  by  the  emperor  Severus.  Its  mines  are 
on  the  river  Pntenza  near  Macerata.— 2.  One  of 
the  Ebudac  Insulae,  or  the  Hcbride*. 

Rigodulum  ( Reol\  a town  of  the  Treviri  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  distant  3 days*  march  from  Mo- 
gontiacum. 

Robigus,  or  Roblgo,  is  described  by  some 
Latin  writers  as  a divinity  worshipped  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  blight  or  too  great  heat  from  the 
young  cornfields.  The  festival  of  the  Robigalia 
was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of  April,  nnd  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  But  consider- 
ing the  uncertainty  of  the  ancients  themselves  as 
to  whether  the  divinity  was  masculine  or  feminine, 
and  that  the  Romans  did  not  pay  divine  honours  to 
! any  evil  demon,  it  is  probable  that  the  divinity 
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ROBUS. 

Robigus,  or  Robigo,  is  only  an  abstraction  of  the 
later  Homans  from  the  festival  of  the  Robigalia. 

Bobos,  a fortress  in  the  territory  of  the  Ranraci 
in  Gallia  BeJgica,  -which  was  built  by  Valentinian 
near  Basilia,  a.  d.  37  4. 

Roma  (Komanus:  Rome),  the  capital  of  Italy 
and  of  the  world,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Tiber,  on  the  N.W.  confines  of 
Latiura,  about  16  miles  from  the  sea.  — A. 
History  of  the  City.  Rome  is  said  to  have 
been  a colony  from  Alba  Longa,  and  to  have 
been  founded  by  Romulus,  about  a.  c.  753.  [Ro- 
mulus.] All  traditions  agree  that  the  original 
city  comprised  only  the  Mona  Paiatinu*  or  Fa- 
tal turn  and  some  portion  of  the  ground  immediately 
below  it.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  which 
followed  the  line  of  the  Pomoerium  (see  Did.  of 
Antiq.  $.  e.),  and  was  built  in  a square  form, 
whence  it  was  called  Roma  Quad  rata.  This  city 
on  the  Palatine  was  inhabited  only  by  Lutins. 
On  the  neighbouring  bills  there  also  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  settlements  of  Sabines  and  Etrus- 
cans.  The  Sabine  town,  probably  called  Quirium, 
and  inhabited  by  Qniriles,  was  situated  on  the 
hills  to  the  N.  of  the  Palatine,  that  is,  the  Quiri- 
naU*  and  Capitolinas,  or  CapUoUmn,  on  the  latter 
of  which  hills  was  the  Sabine  Arx  or  citadel. 
These  Latin  and  Sabine  towns  afterwards  became 
united,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  reign  of  Romu- 
lus, and  the  2 peoples  formed  one  collective  body, 
known  under  the  name  of  u Populus  Roman  us  (et) 
Qui rites.”  The  Etruscans  were  settled  on  Mohs 
Caeliu*,  and  extended  over  Mans  Cupius  and  Mont 
Oppius , which  are  part  of  the  Esquiline.  These 
Etruscans  were  at  an  early  period  incorporated  in 
the  Roman  state,  but  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  seats  on  the  hills,  and  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  plains  between  the  Caelius  and  the  Esqui- 
line,  whence  the  Vicu*  Tuscus  derived  its  name. 
Under  the  kings  the  city  rapidly  grew  in  popu- 
lation and  in  sixe.  Ancus  Martins  added  the 
Mans  Arentinus  to  the  city.  The  same  king  also 
built  a fortress  on  the  Jamcutus.  a hill  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber,  as  a protection  against  the 
Etruscans  and  connected  it  with  the  city  by  means 
of  the  Pons  Sublicius.  Rome  was  still  further 
improved  and  enlarged  by  Tarquiniut  Priscus  and 
Servius  Tullius.  The  former  of  these  kings  con- 
structed the  vast  sewers  ( cloacae ),  by  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  city  between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitol  was  drained,  and  which  still  remain  with- 
out a stone  displaced.  He  also  laid  out  the  Circus 
Maximus  and  the  forum,  and,  according  to  some 
traditions,  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitol ine 
temple,  which  was  finished  by  Tarquinius  Superbus. 
The  completion  of  the  city  however  was  ascribed 
to  Servius  Tullius.  This  king  added  the  Mohs  Vi* 
miimiis  and  Motts  Ksquilinus , and  surrounded  the 
whole  city  with  a line  of  fortifications,  which 
comprised  all  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  ( Palatmus , 
Capito'irms.  Quirt  not ts.  Caelius , Avcntiuus , Vimi- 
n alia,  Esquilmtu).  Hence  Rome  was  called  Urb* 
Septicolii*.  These  fortifications  were  about  7 miles  in 
circumference.  At  the  same  time  Servius  extended 
the  pomocrium  so  as  to  make  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  city  identical  with  its  walls.  In  n.  c.  390 
Rome  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  houses  on  the  Palatine. 
On  the  departure  of  the  barbarians  it  was  rebuilt 
in  great  haste  and  confusion,  without  any  attention 
to  regularity,  and  with  narrow  and  crooked  streets. 
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After  the  conquest  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of 
the  inonarchs  of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the  city 
began  to  be  adorned  with  many  public  buildings 
and  handsome  private  booses;  and  it  was  still 
further  embellished  by  Augustus,  who  introduced 
great  improvements  into  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
both  erected  many  public  buildings  himseif  and 
induced  all  the  leading  nobles  of  his  court  to  follow 
his  example.  So  greatly  had  the  appearance  of 
the  dty  improved  during  bis  long  and  prosperous 
reign  that  he  used  to  boast  that  he  had  found  the 
city  of  brick,  and  had  left  it  of  marble.  Still  the 
main  features  of  the  city  remained  the  same ; and 
the  narrow  streets  and  mean  houses  formed  a 
striking  and  disagreeable  contrast  to  the  splendid 
public  buildings  and  magnificent  palaces  which  had 
been  recently  erected.  The  great  fire  at  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  64)  destroyed  two-thirds 
of  the  city.  Nero  availed  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  indulge  his  passion  for  building ; and  the 
city  now  assumed  a more  regular  and  stately  ap- 
pearance. The  new  streets  were  made  both  wide 
and  straight ; the  height  of  the  houses  was  re- 
stricted ; and  a certain  part  of  each  was  required 
to  be  built  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  fire.  Rome  had  long  since  extended 
beyond  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  ; but  down  to 
the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  aera  the  walls  of 
this  monarch  continued  to  mark  the  limits  of  the 
city  properly  so  called.  These  walls  however  had 
long  since  been  rendered  quite  useless,  and  the 
city  was  therefore  left  without  any  fortifications. 
Accordingly  the  emperor  Aurclian  determined  to 
surround  Rome  with  new  walls,  which  embraced 
the  city  of  Servius  Tullius  and  all  the  suburbs 
which  had  subsequently  grown  up  around  it,  such 
as  the  M.  Janiculus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  Colli*  /fortulorum  or  Mont  Pincianus  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  to  the  N.  of  the  Quirinalis. 
The  walls  of  Aurelian  were  commenced  by  this 
emperor  before  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  against 
Zcnobia  (a.  n.  271),  and  were  terminated  by  his 
successor  Probus.  They  were  about  1 1 miles  in 
circumference.  They  were  restored  by  Honorius, 
and  were  also  partly  rebuilt  by  Belisarius.  — B. 
Divisions  of  the  City.  Rome  was  divided  by 
Servius  Tullius  into  4 Region? $ or  districts,  corre- 
sponding to  the  4 city  tribes.  Their  names  were  : 
1.  Suburana , comprehending  the  space  from  the 
Subura  to  the  Caelius,  both  inclusive.  2.  Es- 
quilina , comprehending  the  Esquiline  hill.  3.  Col- 
lina,  extending  over  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal. 

4.  PalatinOy  comprehending  the  Palatine  hill.  The 
Capitoline,  as  the  seat  of  the  gods,  and  the  Aven- 
tine,  were  not  included  in  these  Regiones.  These 
Regioncs  were  again  subdivided  into  27  Sacella 
Argacorum,  which  were  probably  erected  where 
two  streets  (compila)  crossed  each  other.  It  is 
probable  that  each  of  the  4 Regiones  contained  6 
of  these  sacella,  and  that  the  remaining  3 belonged 
to  the  Capitoline.  The  division  of  Servius  Tullius 
into  4 Regiones  remained  unchanged  till  the  time  of 
Augustus;  but  this  emperor  made  a fresh  division 
of  the  city  into  14  Regiones,  which  comprised 
both  tho  ancient  city  of  Servius  Tullius  and  all  the 
suburbs  which  had  been  subsequently  added.  This 
division  was  made  by  Augustus  to  facilitate  the 
internal  government  of  the  city.  The  names  of 
the  Regiones  were  : — 1.  Porta  Capo/to,  at  the 

5.  E.  corner  of  the  city  by  the  Porta  Capena.  2. 
Caelimontium , N.  E.  of  the  preceding,  embracing 
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M.  Cnelius.  3.  Isis  ct  Seraph  N.  W.  of  No.  2, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Caelius,  the  Palatine 
and  Ksquiline.  4.  Via  Sacra,  N.W.  of  No.  3, 
embracing  the  valley  between  the  Ksquiline,  Vimi- 
nal  and  Quirin&l  towards  the  Palatine.  5. 
Esquilina  cum  Colie  Viminali , N.E.  of  No.  4,  com- 
prehending the  whole  of  the  Ksquiline  and  Viminal. 
6.  Alta  Semita,  N.W.  of  No.  5,  comprising  the 
Quirinal.  7.  Via  Lata,  W.  of  No.  6,  between  the 
Quirinal  and  Campus  Martius.  8.  Forum  Ho- 
rn anum,  S.  of  No.  7,  comprehending  the  Capitoline 
and  the  valley  between  it  and  the  Palatine.  9. 
Circus  Flamiuius,  N.W.  of  No.  8,  extending  as 
far  as  the  Tiber,  and  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  Campus  Martius.  10.  Palatum , S.E.  of  No.  8, 
containing  the  Palatine.  11.  Circus  Maximus , 
S.W.  of  No.  10,  comprehending  the  plain  between 
the  Palatine,  Aventine  and  Tiber.  12.  Piscina. 
Publico,  S.E.  of  No.  11.  13.  Atmtinus,  N.W.  of 

No.  12,  embracing  the  Aventine.  14.  Trans  7Y- 
berim,  the  only  region  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  containing  the  Insula  Tiberina,  the  valley 
between  the  river  and  the  J&niculus,  and  a part  of 
this  mountain.  Each  of  these  Regiones  was  sub- 
divided into  a certain  number  of  Fid,  analogous  to 
the  sacella  of  Servius  Tullius.  The  houses  were 
divided  into  2 different  classes,  called  respectively 
Hnmus  and  insulae.  The  former  were  the  dwellings 
of  the  Roman  nobles,  corresponding  to  the  modern 
palazzi  ; the  latter  were  the  habitations  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes.  Each  insula  contained 
several  apartments  or  sets  of  apartments,  which 
were  let  to  different  families,  and  it  was  frequently 
surrounded  with  shops.  The  insulae  contained 
several  stories ; and  ns  the  value  of  ground  in- 
creased in  Rome,  they  were  frequently  built  of  a 
dangerous  height.  Hence  Augustus  restricted  the 
height  of  all  new  houses  to  70  feet,  and  Trajan  to 
60  feet  No  houses  of  any  description  were  al- 
lowed to  be  built  close  together  at  Rome,  and  it 
was  provided  by  the  12  Tables  that  a space  of  at 
least  5 feet  should  be  left  between  every  house. 
The  number  of  insulae  of  course  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  domi.  It  is  stated  that  there  were 
46,602  insulae  at  Rome,  but  only  1790  domus.— 
C.  Size  and  Population  of  the  City.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  the  circumference  of  the 
walls  of  Servius  Tullius  was  about  7 miles ; but  a 
great  part  of  the  space  included  within  these  walls 
w*as  at  first  not  covered  with  buildings.  Subse- 
quently, ns  we  have  seen,  the  city  greatly  extended 
beyond  these  limits ; and  a measurement  has  come 
down  to  us,  made  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  by 
which  it  appears  to  have  been  nbout  13  miles  in 
circumference.  It  was  probably  abont  this  time 
that  Rome  reached  its  greatest  size.  The  walls  of 
Aurclian  were  only  about  11  miles  in  circuit.  It 
is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  population  of  the 
city  at  any  given  period.  We  learn  however 
from  the  Montimentum  Ancyranum,  that  the  plebs 
urbana  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  320,000.  This 
did  not  include  the  women  nor  the  senators  nor 
knights ; so  that  the  free  population  could  not  have 
been  less  than  650,000.  To  this  number  we  must 
add  the  slaves,  who  must  have  been  at  least  ns 
numerous  ns  the  free  population.  Consequently 
the  whole  population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus must  hare  been  at  least  1,300.000,  and  in 
all  probability  greatly  exceeded  that  number. 
Moreover,  ns  we  know  that  the  city  continued  to 
inc.1  ase  in  size  and  population  down  to  the  time  of 
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Vespasian  and  Trajan,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  city  contained  nearly  2 mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  in  the  reigns  of  those  emperors. 
— D.  Walls  and  Gates.  I.  Wall  of  Romulns. 
The  direction  of  this  wall  is  described  by  Tacitus. 
Commencing  at  the  Forum  Boorium,  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  the  arch  erected  there  to  Sep- 
timius  Sevcrus,  it  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine, having  the  valley  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Circus  Maximus  on  the  right,  as  far  ns  the  altar  of 
Contra,  nearly  opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Circus ; thence  it  turned  round  the  southern  angle 
of  the  Palatine,  followed  the  foot  of  the  hill  nearly 
in  a straight  line  to  the  Curiae  Veteres,  which  stood 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine; 
thence  ascended  the  steep  slope,  at  the  summit  of 
which  stands  the  Arch  of  Titus,  nnd  descended 
again  on  the  other  side  to  the  nnglc  of  the  Forum, 
which  was  then  a morn*.*.  In  this  wall  there  were 
3 gates,  the  number  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the 
Etruscan  religion.  1.  Porta  Miujonia  or  Mupiouis, 
also  called  Porta  ret  us  Palatii,  at  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Palatine  at  the  point  where  the  Via 
Sacra  and  the  Via  Nova  met.  2.  Porta  Homunula, 
at  the  western  angle  of  the  hill  near  the  temple  of 
Victory,  and  between  the  modern  churches  of  8. 
Tcodoro  and  S&ntA  Anastasia.  3.  The  name  and 
position  of  the  3rd  gate  is  not  mentioned,  for  the 
Porta  Janualis  appears  to  l>c  identical  with  the 
Janus  or  archway,  commonly  known  as  the  temple 
of  Janus,  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
forum,  and  could  have  had  no  connection  with  the 
original  city  of  Romulus.  — II.  Walls  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius.  It  is  stated  that  this  king  sur- 
rounded the  whole  city  with  a wall  of  hewn  stone; 
but  there  are  many  reasons  for  questioning  this 
statement.  The  7 hills  on  which  Rome  was  built, 
were  most  of  them  of  great  natural  strength,  having 
sides  actually  precipitous  nr  easily  rendered  so  by 
cutting  away  the  soft  tufo  rock.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  building  a w ill  around  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  city,  Servius  Tullus  appears  only  to  have  con- 
nected the  several  hills  by  walls  or  trenches  drawn 
ncro68  the  narrow  valleys  which  separated  them. 
The  most  formidable  part  of  these  fortifications  was 
the  Agger  or  mound,  which  extended  across  the 
broad  table-land  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
Quirinal,  Esquilino,  and  Viminal,  since  it  was  on 
this  side  that  the  city  was  most  open  to  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy.  The  agger  was  a great  ram- 
part or  mound  of  earth,  50  feet  wide  and  al>o?e 
60  high,  faced  with  flagstones  and  Honked  with 
towers,  and  at  its  foot  was  a moat  100  feet 
broad  and  30  deep.  There  are  still  traces  of  this 
work.  Starting  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
this  mound  at  the  Porta  Esqnilina,  the  fortifications 
of  Servius  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the  Cndian 
and  Aventine  hills  to  the  river  Tiber  by  the  1‘orta 
Trigemina.  From  this  point  to  the  Porta  Fln- 
mentana  near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Capitoline 
hill,  there  appears  to  have  been  no  wall,  the  river 
itself  being  considered  n sufficient  defence.  At  the 
Porta  FJnmentnna  the  fortifications  again  com- 
menced ; and  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the 
Capitoline  nnd  Quirinal  hills,  till  they  reached  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  agger  at  the  Porta  Col- 
lina.  The  number  of  the  gates  in  the  wails  of 
Servius  is  uncertain,  nnd  the  position  of  many  of 
them  in  doubtful.  Plinv,  indeed,  states  that  their 
nnmber  was  37  ; hut  it  is  almost  certain  that  this 
number  includes  many  mere  openings  made  through 
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Inxula  Tlborina,  with  the  Ton*  Fobridus  anil  Pona  Caatiua.  Pa*re  (V19.  Britlirea,  Non.  4,  5 
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Gates  in  the  Walla  </Sr  m'uA. 


1.  Port*  Collin*. 

2.  P. 

Viminali*. 

3.  P. 

Eaquilina. 

4.  P. 

Qncrquctulana? 

3.  P. 

Coellinontan*. 

6.  P. 

Capena.' 

7.  r. 

Ratiduaculan*  ? 

8.  P. 

Nacvi*. 

0.  P. 

Minuet*. 

10.  P. 

Trigemina. 

11.  p. 

Flumcntana. 

12.  P. 

C*rment*lls. 

13.  P. 

Kutnmen*  ? 

W.  P. 

Fontinalla. 

Gates  in  the  WatU  of  Aurtlkm. 

15.  ft>rt*  Flammia. 

10.  P. 

PI  nri  *u*. 

17.  P. 

Salaria. 

18.  P. 

Numentana. 

To /ace  p. 

049.] 

19.  Port*  CUuna. 

20.  r.  Tiburtin*  (8.  Lorenxo). 

SI.  P.  PYaenestin*  (MaggioreX- 

22.  P.  Aainnria. 

SI.  P.  Metro  Tin  ? 

14.  P.  l.Btina. 

29*  P.  Appi*  (8.  ScbaatlanoV 

2H.  P.  Ardent  in*  ? 

27.  P.  Oslienal*. 

28.  P.  Purl  oemitf. 

29.  P.  Aurcli*  (8.  Pancraxio). 

90.  P.  Septimiana. 

31.  P.  Aurcli*  of  Proeoplu*. 

Bridges. 

32.  Pone  Aelitt#  (Ponte  8.  Angelo). 


83.  P. 

Vatkauma  1 

34.  I*. 

Janie  uleneia  f 

85.  P. 

Fabric  iu*. 

3G.  P. 

Ceatiua. 

37.  P. 

Palalinua  ( Aemlliu*  ? ). 

38.  P. 

Sappmvd  remain*  of  tbe  Subllcian  Bridge 
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the  walls  to  connect  different  parts  of  the  city  with 
the  suburbs,  since  the  walls  of  Servius  had  long 
since  ceased  to  be  regarded.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  gates  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  : 
— 1.  Porta  CoUina,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
agger,  and  the  most  N.-ly  of  all  the  gates,  stood  at 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via  Salaria  and  Via 
Nomcntana,  just  above  the  N.  angle  of  the  Vigna 
dei  Certosini.  2.  P.  Viminalis,  S.  of  No.  1,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  agger.  3.  P.  Esquilina,  S.  of 
No.  2,  on  the  site  of  the  arch  of  Gallienus,  which 
probably  replaced  it;  the  Via  Praenestina  and 
JLabieaim  began  here.  4.  P.  Quenjuetulana,  S.  of 
No.  3.  5.  P.  Caeliomontana , S.  of  No.  4,  on  the 
heights  of  M.  Caelius,  behind  the  hospital  of  S. 
Giovanni  in  Laterano,  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  2 modern  streets  which  bear  the  name  of 

5.  Stefano  Rotondo,  and  the  SS.  Quattro  Coronati. 

6.  P . Capena,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Roman  gates,  from  which  issued  the  Via  Appia.  It 
stood  S.  W.  of  No.  5,  and  at  the  S.  W.  foot  of  the 
Caelian,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  grounds 
of  the  Villa  Mattei.  7,  8,  8.  P.  Larernalis , P. 
Raudusculana , and  P.  Nacvia,  3 of  the  most  S.-ly 
gates  of  Rome,  lying  between  the  Caelian  and  the 
Aventine.  The  walls  of  Servius  probably  here 
took  a great  bend  to  the  S.,  inclosing  the  heights 
of  Sta  Balbina  and  Sta  Saba.  10.  P.  Minuda , 
probably  W.  of  the  3 preceding,  and  on  the  S.  of 
the  Aventine.  11.  P.  Trigemina,  on  the  N.W.  of 
the  Aventine,  near  the  Tiber  and  the  great  salt- 
magazines.  12.  P.  Fiumcntana , N.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  the  8.  W.  slope  of  the  Capitol  and 
close  to  the  Tiber.  13.  P.  Carmentalis , N.  of 
No.  12,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  S.W.  slope  of  the 
Capitoline,  near  the  altar  of  Carmenta,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  Forum  Olitorium  and  the  Theatre  of 
Morcellus.  This  gate  contained  2 passages,  of 
which  the  right  band  one  was  called  Porta  Sce- 
lerata  from  the  time  that  the  300  Fabii  passed 
through  it.  and  was  always  avoided.  1 4.  P.  Haiu- 
menalis,  N.  of  No.  13,  and  at  the  N.W.  slope  of 
the  Capitoline,  leading  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan 
to  the  Campus  Martins.  1 5.  P.  Fontinalis,  N.  of 
No.  14,  on  he  W.  slope  of  the  Quirinal,  also  lead- 
to  the  Campus  Martins.  16.  P.  Sunqualis,  N.  of 
No.  15.  also  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  same  hill. 
17-  P.  oalutaris,  N.  of  No.  16,  on  the  N.W.  slope 
of  the  same  hill,  near  the  temple  of  Salus.  18.  P. 
Triumph alU.  The  position  of  this  gate  is  quite 
uncertain,  except  that  it  led,  more  or  less  directly, 
to  the  Campus  Martius. — IIL  Walls  of  Aure- 
lian.  These  wails  are  essentially  the  some  as 
those  which  surround  the  modem  city  of  Rome, 
with  the  exception  of  the  part  beyond  the  Tiber. 
The  Janiculus  and  the  adjacent  suburb  was  the 
only  portion  beyond  the  Tiber  which  was  in- 
cluded within  the  fortifications  of  Aurelian ; for 
the  Vatican  was  not  surrounded  with  walls  till 
the  time  of  Leo  IV.  in  the  9th  century.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  walls  of  Aurelian 
embraced  on  the  N.  the  Collis  Hortulorum  or 
Pincianus,  on  the  W.  the  Campus  Martius.  on  the 
E.  the  Campus  Esquilinus,  and  on  the  S.  the  Mons 
Testaceus.  There  were  14  gates  in  the  Aurelian 
walls,  most  of  which  derived  their  names  from  the 
roads  issuing  from  them.  These  were,  on  the  N. 
side  :!./*.  Aurelia,  on  the  Tiber  in  front  of  the 
Pons  Aelius.  2.  P.  Pinciana , on  the  hill  of  the 
same  name.  3.  P.  Salaria,  extant  under  the  same 
name,  but  restored  in  modem  times.  4.  P.  No- 
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mentana , leading  to  the  ancient  P.  Collina.  On 
the  E.  side:  5.  P.  Tiburtina,  leading  to  the  old  P. 
Esquilina,  now  Porta  S.  Ixirenzo.  6.  P.  Prae- 
nestina, now  Porta  Maggiore.  On  the  S.  side : 7. 
P.  Asittaria,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Porta  S. 
Giovanni.  8.  P.  Metronis,  or  Metronii,  or  Metro - 
via,  which  has  now  disappeared,  probably  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Caelian,  between  S.  Stefano  Ro- 
tondo and  the  Villa  Mattei.  9.  P.  Latina,  now 
walled  up.  10.  P.  Appia,  now  Porta  S.  Pan- 
ernxio.  The  roads  through  this  gate  and  through 
No.  9,  both  led  to  the  old  Porta  Capena.  11.  P. 
Ostiensis,  leading  to  Ostia,  now  Porta  S.  Paolo. 
On  the  W.  side:  12.  P.  Portuensis,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber  near  the  river,  from  which  issued 
the  road  to  Portus.  13.  A second  P.  Aurelia,  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Janiculus,  uow  Porta  S.  Pan- 
crazio.  14.  P.  Scptimiana , near  the  Tiber,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Alexander  VI.  — E.  Bridges. 
There  were  8 bridges  across  the  Tiber,  which  pro- 
bably ran  in  the  following  order  from  N.  to  S : — 

1.  Pons  Aelius , which  was  built  by  Hadrian,  and 
led  from  the  city  to  the  mausoleum  of  that  em- 
peror, now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

2.  Pons  Neronianus,  or  Vaticanus,  which  led  from 
the  Campus  Martius  to  the  Vatican  and  the  gar- 
dens of  Caligula  and  Nero.  The  remains  of  its 
piers  may  still  be  seen,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  low,  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of  San 
Spirito.  3.  P.  Aurelius,  sometimes,  but  errone- 
ously, called  Janieulensis , which  led  to  the  Jani- 
culus and  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  occupied  the  site 
of  the  present  u Ponte  Sisto,”  which  was  built  by 
Sistus  IV.  upon  the  mins  of  the  old  bridge.  4,  6. 
P.  Fabricius  and  P.  Cestius,  the  two  bridges  which 
connected  the  Insula  Tiberina  with  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  the  former  with  the  city,  the 
latter  with  the  Janiculus.  Roth  are  still  remain- 
ing. The  P.  Fabricius,  which  was  built  by  one 
L.  Fabricius,  curator  viorum,  a short  time  before 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  now  bears  the  name  of 
**  Ponte  Quattro  Capi.”  The  P.  Cestius,  which 
was  built  at  a much  later  age,  is  now  called  “ Ponte 
S.  Bartolommeo.”  6.  P.Senatorius,  or  Palatinus , 
below  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  formed  the  com- 
munication between  the  Palatine  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood and  the  Janiculus.  7.  P.  Sublidus,  the 
oldest  of  the  Roman  bridges,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Ancus  Martius,  when  he  erected  a fort  on 
the  Janiculus.  It  was  built  of  wood,  whence  its 
name,  which  comes  from  snblioes,  “ wooden  beams.” 
It  was  carried  away  several  times  by  the  river, 
but  from  a feeling  of  religious  respect  was  always 
rebuilt  of  wood  down  to  the  latest  times.  8.  P. 
MUvius , or  Muleius , now  u Ponte  Molle,”  was  situ- 
ated ontside  the  city,  N.of  the  P.  Aelius,  and  was 
built  by  Aemilius  Scnurus  the  censor.  — F.  Inte- 
rior of  the  City.  I.  Fora  and  Campi.  The 
Fora  were  open  spaces  of  ground,  paved  with 
stones, surrounded  by  buildings,  and  used  as  market 
places,  or  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  An 
account  of  the  Fora  is  given  elsewhere.  [Forum.] 
The  Campi  were  also  open  spaces  of  ground,  but 
much  larger,  covered  with  grass,  planted  with  trees, 
and  adorned  with  works  of  art.  They  were  used 
by  the  people  as  plnccs  of  exercise  and  amusement, 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  London  parks. 
These  Campi  were : 1.  Campus  Martius , the  open 
plain  lying  between  the  city  walls  and  the  Tiber,  of 

| which  the  southern  part,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
[ the  Circus  Flaminius,  was  called  Campus  Flaminius , 
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or  Praia  Flaminia.  This  plain,  which  was  by  far 
the  most  celebrated  of  all,  is  spoken  of  separately. 
[Campus  Martitw.]  *2.  Campus  Soelcra/us, close 
to  the  Porta  Collina  and  within  the  walls  of  Ser- 
vius,  where  the  vestals  who  had  broken  their  vows 
of  chastity  were  entombed  alive.  3.  Campus 
Agrippac,  probably  on  the  S.  W.  slope  of  the  Pin- 
cian  hill,  E.  of  the  Campus  Martius,  on  the  right 
of  the  Corso,  and  N.  of  the  Piazza  degli  Apostoli. 
4.  Campus  Enptiliuus,  outside  of  the  agger  of  Ser- 
vius  and  near  the  Porta  Eaquilina,  where  criminals 
were  executed,  and  the  lower  classes  were  buried. 
The  greater  part  of  this  plain  was  afterwards  con- 
verted into  pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  the  palace 
of  Maecenas.  5.  Campus  Vtminalis,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Viininal  near  the  Villa  Negroni.— II. 
Streets  and  Districts.  There  arc  said  to  have 
been  in  all  215  streets  in  Rome.  The  broad  streets 
were  called  Viae  and  Fun*;  the  narrow  streets 
Angiportns.  The  chief  streets  were:  1.  ViaSuera , 
the  principal  street  in  Rome.  It  began  near  the 
Sacellum  Streniae,  in  the  valley  between  the  Cae- 
lian  and  the  Esquiline,  and  leaving  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre  (Colosseum)  on  the  left  ran  along 
the  N.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  passing  under  the 
arch  of  Titus,  and  past  the  Forum  Romanum,  till  it 
reached  the  Capitol.  2.  Via  Lata , led  from  the  N. 
side  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Porta  R&tumena  to  the 
Porta  Flaminta,  whence  the  N.  part  of  it  was 
called  Via  Flammia.  3.  Via  Nova,  by  the  side 
of  the  W.  slope  of  the  Palatine,  led  from  the 
ancient  Porta  Romanula  and  the  Velabrum  to  the 
Forum,  and  was  connected  by  a Bide  street  with 
the  Via  Sacra.  4.  View  Jugariw , led  from  the 
Porta  Carmentalb  under  the  Capitol  to  the  Forum 
Romanum,  which  it  entered  near  the  Basilica  Julia 
and  the  Lacus  Servilius.  5.  View  Tuscus.  connected 
the  Velabrum  with  the  Forum,  running  W.  of,  and 
nearly  parallel  with,  the  Via  Nova.  It  contained  a 
great  number  of  shops,  where  articles  of  luxury  were 
sold,  and  its  inhabitants  did  not  possess  the  best  of 
characters  ( Tusci  turba  impia  rid,  Hor.  Sal.  iL  3. 
228).  6.  Vicus  Ltynius,  ran  from  the  Forum  to 

the  Esquiline.  The  upper  part  of  it,  turning  on  the 
right  to  the  Urbius  Clivus,  was  called  Scderatus 
View,  because  Tulliu  here  drove  her  chariot  over 
the  corpse  of  her  lather  Servius.  7.  Vicus  Patridus, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Vimi- 
n.il  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  Via  Urbana  and 
Via  di  S.  Pudenxiana.  8.  Vicus  A ficus , in  the 
district  of  Esquiline,  but  the  exact  situation  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  said  to  have  been  so  called, 
because  African  hostages  were  kept  here  during 
the  first  Punic  war.  9.  Ficus  Sandalarius , also  in 
the  district  of  the  Esquiline,  extending  as  far  as 
the  heights  of  the  Carinae.  Besides  the  shops  of 
the  shoemakers,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  it 
contained  several  booksellers'  shops.  10.  Vicus 
Vttiiarius  or  Vitrarius,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  city,  j 
near  the  Porta  Capcna.  11.  Vicus  Longw , in  the 
Vallis  Quirini  between  the  Quirinal  and  Viniinal, 
now  S.  Vitale.  12.  Capul  Africa?,  near  the  Co- 
losseum, the  modem  Via  de  S.  Quattro  Coronati. 
13.  Subura  or  Suburra,  a district,  through  which  a 
street  of  the  same  name  ran,  was  the  whole  valley 
between  the  Esquiline,  Quirinal  and  Viminal.  It 
was  one  of  the  must  frequented  parts  of  the  town 


• Vicus,  properly  signified  a quarter  of  the  city,  but 
the  principal  street  in  a vlcu*  wa«  frequently  called  by 
the  name  of  the  Vicuf  to  which  it  belonged. 
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and  contained  a great  number  of  shops  and  brothels. 
14.  Velio,  a height  near  the  forum,  which  extended 
from  the  Palatine  near  the  Arch  of  Titus,  to  the 
Esquiline,  and  which  separated  the  valley  of  the 
forum  from  that  of  the  Colosseum.  On  the  V«*lia 
were  situated  the  Basilica  of  Constantine  and  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Rome.  15.  Gxrmae,  a district 
on  the  S.W.  port  of  the  Esquiline,  or  the  modern 
height  of  S.Pietroin  Vincoli,  where  Pompey,  Cicero 
and  many  other  distinguished  Romans  lived.  16. 
Velabrum , a district  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  Palatine 
between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Forum  Boarium, 
was  originally  a morass.  1 7.  Acqmmeliujn.  a place 
at  the  E.  foot  of  the  Capitol  and  by  the  side  of  the 
Vicus  Jugarius,  where  the  house  of  Sp.  Maelius 
once  stood.  [See  p.  407.  a.]  18.  ArgiLtum,  a dis- 
trict of  uncertain  site,  but  probably  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Quirinal  between  the  Subura,  the 
Forum  of  Nerva  and  the  Temple  of  Peace.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain  ; some  of  the 
ancients  derived  it  from  argilla  “ white  day " ; 
others  from  a hero  Argus,  a friend  of  Evander,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  here.  1 9.  Lautumiae, 
a district  near  the  Argiletum  and  the  Forum  Pis- 
catorium,  on  which  subsequently  the  Basilica  Ponaa 
was  built.  In  this  district  was  one  of  the  state 
prisons,  called  Lautumiae  or  Career  Lautumiamm. 
—III.  Temples.  There  are  said  to  have  been  400 
temples  in  Rome.  Of  these  the  following,  enume- 
rated for  the  most  part  in  chronological  order, 
were  the  principal: — 1.  Tenrplum  Jons  Feretrii, 
on  the  Capitoline,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Roman 
temples,  built,  according  to  tradition,  by  Romulus, 
and  restored  by  Augustus.  2.  T.  Fidei,  likewise  on 
the  Capitoline,  built  by  Numa,  and  restored  suc- 
cessively by  A.  Atilius  Collatinus  and  M.  Aerailius 
Sc&urus.  3.  T.  Jam,  also  called  Janus  Bifrons  or 
11  if  or  mis,  Janus  C minus  and  Justus  Qutrinw,  also 
built  by  Numa,  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a 
temple,  but  a passage  with  an  entrance  at  each  end, 
the  gates  of  which  were  opened  during  war  and 
closed  in  times  of  peace.  It  was  situated  N.E.  of 
the  forum  towards  the  Quirinal.  There  were  also 
other  temples  of  JanOs  at  Rome,  of  which  one  was 
near  the  Theatre  of  Maroellus,  and  the  other  near 
the  forum  of  Nerva.  4.  Aedcs  Vestae . a round 
temple  built  by  Numa,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  fornm 
or  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine,  ad  joining  the  Regis 
Numa?,  probably  near  Sta  Maria  Liberutice.  The 
Atrium  Vestae , also  called  Atrium  Regium,  probably 
formed  a port  of  the  Regia  Numac,  which  may  he 
regarded  as  forming  a portion  of  the  building  sacred 
to  Vesta.  5.  T.lJiawu, on  the  Aventioe,wbich  hill  is 
hence  called  by  Martial  Collis  Diana? , built  by  Ser- 
vius Tullius,  ns  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Ramans 
and  the  members  of  the  Latin  league,  and  restored 
by  Augustus,  probably  near  the  modern  church 
S.  Priaca.  6.  T.  Lunar,  frequently  confounded  with 
the  preceding,  also  built  by  Servius  Tullius,  and  on 
the  Aventine.  probably  on  the  side  adjoining  the 
Circus.  7.  T.  Jovis,  usually  called  the  Capitalism, 
situated  on  the  S.  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
was  vowed  by  Tarquinius  Prisons  and  built  by 
Tarquiniui  Superbus.  It  was  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  temples  in  Rome,  and  is  described  else- 
where. [Capitolium.]  8.  T.  Satumi,  which  was 
also  used  as  the  Aerarium,  on  the  Clivus  Capitoli- 
nus  and  by  the  Forum,  to  which  it  is  supposed  that 
the  3 pillars  in  the  forum  belong.  It  was  built  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus  and  restored  successively  by 
L.  Munatius  Plancus  and  Scptimius  Severn*,  9. 
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Aedes  Cadoris  or  T.  Castoris  et  Potlucis,  by  the 
Forum,  near  the  fountain  of  Jtitunm,  in  which  the 
senate  frequently  assembled.  It  was  vowed  by  the 
dictator  A.  Postumius  in  the  great  battle  with  the 
Latins  near  the  lake  Regillus,  and  was  successively 
restored  by  L.  Metellus  Dalmaticus,  Tiberius,  Ca- 
ligula and  Claudius.  10.  T.  Mercuric  between  the 
Circus  Maximus  and  the  Aventine.  11.7*.  Cereris, 
on  the  slope  of  the  Aventine  near  the  Circus.  12. 
T.ApoUmUy  between  the  Circus  Maximus  and  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellas  near  the  Porticua  Octaviae, 
where  the  senate  often  assembled.  13.  T.  Junonis 
Reginas,  on  the  Aventine.  14.  T.  Mortis  Extra- 
muraw  i,  before  the  Porta  Capena  on  the  Via  Appia. 

15.  T.  Junonis  Monetae^  on  the  area  of  the  Capi- 
toline,  where  the  house  of  M.  Manlius  had  stood. 

16.  7*.  Junonis  Ludnae,  on  the  W.  summit  of  the 
Esquiline.  17.  7*.  Concordias , on  the  slope  of  the 
Capitoline  above  the  forum  in  which  the  senate 
frequently  assembled.  There  were  probably  two 
temples  of  Concordia,  both  by  the  fomm.  ofwhich  the 
more  ancient  was  consecrated  by  Camillas,  and  the 
other  by  L.  Opimius  after  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Concordia  are 
to  be  seen  behind  the  arch  of  Scptimius  Severus. 

18.  T.  Sal utii,  on  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal  near 
the  Porta  Salutaria,  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Fabius  Pictor,  burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

19.  T.  Beilomu\  before  the  Circus  Flaminius,  and 
near  the  confines  of  the  Campus  Martius,  in  which 
the  senate  assembled,  in  order  to  give  audience  to 
foreign  ambassadors  and  to  receive  applications 
from  generals  who  solicited  the  honour  of  a triumph. 

20.  T.  Joris  Victoris,  on  the  Palatine,  between  the 
Damns  Augusti  and  the  Curia  Vetus.  21.7*.  Vie- 
toriue,  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine,  or  the  Clivus 
Victoriae  above  the  Porta  Romanula  and  the 
circus,  in  which  the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods  wns  at  first  preserved.  22.  T.  Magnae  Afatris 
I dame,  near  the  preceding  and  the  Casa  Romali,  in 
which  the  above  named  statue  of  the  goddess  was 
placed  13  years  after  its  arrival  in  Rome.  23.  T. 
Joris  Statons,  near  the  arch  of  Titus  on  the  Via 
Sacra,  where  the  senate  frequently  assembled.  24. 
T.  Quirini,  on  the  Quirinal,  where  also  the  senate 
frequently  assembled,  enlarged  and  adorned  by 
Augustus.  25.  T.  Fnrtunae , built  by  Servius  Tul- 
lius in  the  Forum  Boaritnn.  26.  T.  Aeseulapii  in 
the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  called  after  it 
Insula  Aesculapii.  27.  7*.  Afentis  and  Veneris 
Eryeinae , both  of  which  were  built  at  the  same 
time  and  close  to  one  another  on  the  Capitoline. 
There  was  also  another  temple  of  Venna  Ervcina 
before  the  Porta  Coltina.  28.  7*.  Honoris  and  Vir- 
tntis , which  were  bnilt,  close  to  one  another,  near 
the  Porta  Capena  and  Via  Appia,  by  Marcellus, 
and  adorned  with  Greek  works  of  art  brought  from 
Syracuse.  29.  T.  Juris , in  the  island  of  the  Tiber, 
near  the  temple  of  Aesculapius-  30.  7*.  Fauni , in 
the  island  of  the  Tiber.  31.7*.  Spci,  in  the  Fornm 
Oli  tori  uni.  3*2.  T.  Junonis  Sorpitae  or  A/atutae , in 
the  Fomm  Olitorium  near  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus. 
33.  7*.  Pietatis , in  the  Foruin  Olitorium,  which  was 
pulled  down  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus.  34.  Aedes  Fortunae  Equestris , in  the 
Campus  Flaminius  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey, 
built  by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  roof  of  which,  made 
of  marble,  was  brought  from  a temple  of  Juno  Lu- 
cina  in  Brottium.  It  was  probably  burnt  down  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  since  in  a.  n. 
22  we  are  told  there  was  no  temple  of  Fortuna 
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Equestris  at  Rome.  There  were  other  temples  of 
Fortnna  on  the  Palatine,  Quirinnl,  &c.  35.  Aedes 

Hereulis  Musa  rum,  close  to  the  Porticus  Octaviae, 
and  between  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  and  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  built  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior 
and  adorned  with  the  statues  of  the  Muses  brought 
from  Ambracia.  36.  7*.  Honoris  el  Virtutis,  built 
by  Marius,  but  of  uncertain  site:  some  modem 
writers  suppose  it  to  have  been  on  the  Esquiline, 
others  on  the  Capitoline.  37.  7*.  Mortis , in  the 
Campus  Martius  near  the  Circus  Flaminius,  bnilt 
byD.  Bratus  Callaicus,  and  adorned  with  a colossal 
statue  of  the  god.  38.  7*.  Veneris  ( lenetricis , in 
the  forum  of  Caesar,  before  which  Caesar's  eques- 
trian statue  was  placed.  39.  T.  Mortis  UUoris , m 
the  fomm  of  Augustus,  to  which  belong  the  3 
splendid  Corinthian  pillars  near  the  convent  S. 
Annunciate.  40.  T.  Apollmis , on  the  Palatine, 
surrounded  by  a porticus  in  which  was  the  cele- 
brated Palatine  library.  41.  Pantheon,  a celebrated 
temple  in  the  Campus  Martius,  built  by  Aprippa  : 
it  is  described  in  a separate  article.  [P antiikon.] 
42.  T.  Augusti,  founded  by  Tiberius  and  completed 
by  Caligula,  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  towards 
the  Via  Nova.  It  stood  before  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, from  which  it  was  probably  separated  by 
the  Via  Nova.  43.  T.  Pads,  one  of  the  moBt 
splendid  temples  in  the  city,  built  by  Vespasian 
on  the  Velia.  44.  T.  Isidis  et  Serapidis  in  the  3rd 
Regio,  which  was  named  after  the  temple.  45.  71 
Vcspasiani  et  TTfr,  in  the  forum,  alongside  of  the 
temple  of  Concordia.  46.  7*.  Antonini  ct  Faus- 
tina*, at  the  further  end  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
fomm  under  the  Velia.  The  remains  of  this  temple 
are  in  the  modern  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 

47.  T.  Mtnervae , on  the  S.  side  of  the  forum,  be- 
hind the  temple  of  Augustus,  built  by  Domitian. 

48.  T.  Itonae  Dear,  a very  ancient  temple  on  a 
spot  of  the  Aventine,  which  was  called  Snxum 
Sacrum,  but  removed  by  Hadrian,  undoubtedly  on 
the  S.  E.  tide  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  heights  of 
S.  Sabba  and  S.  Balbma.  49.  7*.  Ramaeet  Veneris , 
subsequently  called  T.  Urbis , a large  and  splendid 
temple,  built  by  Hadrian,  between  the  Esquiline 
and  Palatine,  N.  E.  of  the  Colosseum.  It  was 
burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Maxentius,  but  was 
subsequently  restored.  Its  remains  are  between 
the  Colosseum  and  the  church  of  8.  Marin  Nuova 
or  S.  Francesca  Romana.  50.  T.  Solis , at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  51.  T.  Hereulis , 
in  the  forum  Boorium,  probably  the  round  temple 
still  extant  of  S.  Maria  del  Sole,  which  used  to  be 
erroneously  regarded  as  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
There  wns  another  temple  of  Hercules  by  the 
Circus  Maximus,  near  the  Porta  Trigemina. 
52.  T.  Solis , a splendid  temple  built  by  Aurelian, 
E.  of  the  Quirinal.  53.  T.  Florae , an  ancient 
temple  on  the  S.  point  of  the  Quirinnl  ; but  the 
time  of  its  foundation  is  not  recorded.  54.  Vul- 
canale , was  not  a temple,  but  only  an  Area  dedi- 
cated to  the  god  with  an  altar,  on  the  N.  aide  of 
the  forum  above  the  Comitium  ; it  was  so  largo 
that  not  only  were  the  Curia  Hostilia  and  the 
Aedes  Concordiac  built  there,  hut  also  a fish- 
market  was  held  in  the  place  — IV.  Circi.  The 
Circi  were  places  for  chariot-races  and  horse-races. 
1.  Circus  Maximus,  frequently  called  simply  the 
Circus , was  founded  by  Tnrquinius  Prisons,  in  the 
plain  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  and  was 
successively  enlarged  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Trajan. 
Under  the  emperors  it  contained  scats  for  385,000 
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person*.  It  was  restored  by  Cowtantinc  the 
Great,  and  game*  were  celebrated  in  it  as  late  as 
the  6th  century.  2.  C.  Flaminius , erected  by  Fla- 
minius  in  b.  c.  221  in  the  Praia  Flaminia  before 
the  Porta  Carmentali* ; it  was  not  sufficiently 
large  for  the  population  of  Rome,  and  was  there- 
fore seldom  used.  3.  C.  XeronU,  erected  by  Ca- 
ligula in  the  gardens  of  Agrippina  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber.  There  was  also  another 
C.  Xeronis,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  near 
the  Mole*  Hadrlani,  in  the  garden*  of  Domitia. 
4.  C.  J’alutinus , on  the  Palatine  in  which  the 
Ludi  Palatini  were  celebrated.  There  are  trace* 
of  it  in  the  Orto  Roncioni  on  the  S.  part  of  the 
hill.  5.  C.  Ileliogabali , in  the  gardens  of  this 
emperor,  behind  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  at 
the  E.  point  of  the  Aurclian  walls.  6.  C.  M < tr- 
eat n,  commonly  called  Circo  di  Caracal  la,  before 
the  Porta  Appia  in  the  S.  part  of  the  city.  Among 
the  Circi  we  may  also  reckon  : 7.  The  Stadium , 
likewise  called  C.  Agonal  is  and  C.  Alejxtndri,  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  erected  by  Doinilian  in  place 
of  the  wooden  Stadium  built  by  Augustus.  It 
contained  seats  for  33,888  persons.  Its  remains 
still  exist  in  the  Piazza  Navona.  — V.  Theatres. 
Theatres  were  not  built  at  Rome  till  a com- 
paratively late  period,  and  long  after  the  Circi. 
At  first  they  were  only  made  of  wood  for  tem- 
porary purposes,  and  were  afterwards  broken  up ; 
but  many  of  these  wooden  theatres  were  notwith- 
standing constructed  with  great  magnificence. 
The  splendid  wooden  theatre  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  was  capable  of  containing  80,006  spec- 
tators. 1.  Theutrum  Pompeii , the  first  permanent 
stone  theatre,  was  erected  by  Cn.  Pompey,  b.c.  55, 
in  the  Campus  Marti  us,  N.  E.  of  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius, after  the  model  of  the  theatre  of  Mytilene. 
It  contained  seats  for  40,000  spectator*.  It  was 
restored  successively  by  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Cali- 
gula, Diocletian,  and  Theodorich.  Its  ruins  are 
by  the  Palazzo  Pio,  not  far  from  the  Campo  di 
Fiore.  2.  Tk.  Comelii  Ikdbi , S.  E.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, near  the  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  the  Palazzo 
Cenci.  It  was  dedicated  by  Cornelius  Balbus  in 
b.  c.  18,  was  partly  burnt  down  under  Titus,  but 
was  subsequently  restored.  It  contained  seats  for 
11,600  persons.  3.  Tk.  AfurceUi,  in  the  forum 
Olitorium,  W.  of  the  preceding,  between  the  slope 
of  the  Capitoline  and  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Pietas.  It  was  begun  by 
Julius  Caesar,  and  dedicated  by  Augustus  in 
b.  c.  13,  to  the  memory  of  hi*  nephew  Marcel  his. 
It  was  restored  by  Vespasian,  and  perhaps  also  by 
Alexander  Severe*.  It  contained  seats  for  20,000 
spectators.  The  remains  of  its  Cavea  exist  near 
the  Piazza  Montanara.  These  were  the  only  3 
theatres  at  Rome,  whence  Ovid  speaks  of  terna 
Iheatra.  There  was,  however,  an  Odeum  or  con- 
cert-house, which  may  be  classed  among  the 
theatres.  4.  Odeum , in  the  Campus  Martius,  built 
by  Domitian,  though  some  writers  attribute  its 
erection  to  Trajan  : it  contained  Reals  for  about 
1 1,000  persons.— VI.  Amphitheatres.  The  am- 
phitheatres, like  the  theatres,  were  originally 
made  of  wood  for  temporary  purpose*.  They  were 
used  for  the  shows  of  gladiators  and  wild  beast*. 
The  first  wooden  amphitheatre  was  built  by  C.Scri- 
bonius  Curio  (the  celebrated  partisan  of  Caesar), 
and  the  next  by  Julius  Caesar  during  his  perpetual 
dictatorship,  U.  c.  46.  1.  Amp A.  Stalilii  Tuuri,  in 

the  Campus  Martius,  was  the  first  stone  amphi- 
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theatre  in  Rome,  and  was  built  by  Statilius  Taurus, 
b.  c.  30.  This  edifice  was  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  until  the  building  of  the  Flavian  amphi- 
theatre. It  did  not  satisfy  Caligula,  who  com- 
menced an  amphitheatre  near  the  Septa ; but  the 
work  was  not  continued  by  Claudius.  Nero  too, 
a.  d.  57,  erected  a vast  amphitheatre  of  wood,  but 
this  was  only  a temporary  building.  The  amphi- 
theatre of  Taurus  was  destroyed  in  the  burning  of 
Rome,  a.  d.  64,  and  was  probably  never  restored, 
as  it  is  not  again  mentioned.  2.  Amph.  Flavian i, 
or,  os  it  has  been  called  since  the  time  of  Bede, 
the  Cofoiseum  or  Colieaeum,  a name  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  close 
by.  It  was  situated  iu  the  valley  between  the 
Caelius,  the  Esquiline  and  the  Velia  on  the  marshy 
ground  which  was  previously  the  pond  of  Nero's 
palace.  It  was  commenced  by  Vespasian,  and  was 
completed  by  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  in  a.  d.  80, 
when  5000  animals  of  different  kinds  were  slaugh- 
tered. This  wonderful  building,  of  which  there 
are  still  extensive  remains,  covered  nearly  6 acres 
of  ground,  and  furnished  seats  for  87,000  spec- 
tators. In  the  reign  of  Macrinus  it  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  so  much  damage  was  done  to  it 
that  the  games  were  for  some  years  celebrated  in 
the  Stadium.  Its  restoration  was  commenced  by 
Elagabalus  and  completed  by  Alexander  Severn*. 
3.  Amph.  Castrense,  at  the  S.  E.  of  the  Aurclian 
walls.  — VII.  Naumachiae.  These  were  build- 
ings of  a kind  similar  to  the  amphitheatres.  They 
were  used  for  representations  of  sea-fights,  and 
consisted  of  artificial  lakes  or  ponds,  with  stone 
seats  around  them  to  accommodate  the  spectators. 
1.  Xaumachia  Julii  Cue  saris,  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  Campus  Murtius,  called  the  “ Lesser  Co- 
deta.”  This  lake  was  filled  up  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  so  that  we  find  in  later  writers  mention 
of  only  2 Naumachiae.  2.  X.  A wjusti,  constructed 
by  Augustus  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  under 
the  Janiculus  and  near  the  Porta  Portuemi*.  It 
was  subsequently  called  the  Vetus  Xaumachia,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  following  one.  3.  A’.  JJo~ 
mitiani,  constructed  by  the  emperor  Domitian,  pro- 
bably on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  under  the 
Vatican  and  the  Circus  Neronis.  — VUL  Ther- 
mae. The  Thermae  were  some  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent building*  of  imperial  Rome.  They  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  Jialne tic,  or  common  baths,  of  which 
there  were  a great  number  at  Rome.  Iu  the 
Thermae  the  l«ths  constituted  a small  part  of  the 
building.  They  were,  properly  speaking,  a Roman 
adaptation  of  the  Greek  gymnasia  ; and  besides 
the  baths  they  contained  places  for  athletic  games 
and  youthful  sports,  exedme  or  public  halls,  por- 
ticoes and  vestibules  for  the  idle,  and  libraries  for 
the  learned.  They  were  decorated  with  the  finest 
objects  of  art,  and  adorned  with  fountains,  and 
shaded  walks  and  plantations.  1.  Tltermae  Atjrif>- 
pae,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  erected  by  M. 
Agrippa.  The  Pantheon,  still  existing,  is  sup- 
posed by  some,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  to 
have  served  originally  ns  a vestibule  to  these 
Thermae.  2.  Tk.  Xeroni s,  erected  by  Nero  in 
the  Campus  Martius  alongside  of  the  Thermae 
of  Agrippa  : they  were  restored  by  Alexander 
Severn*,  and  were  from  that  time  called  Th.  Alejs 
andrinae.  3.  Th.  Titi , on  the  Esquiline,  near 
the  amphitheatre  of  this  emperor,  of  which  there 
are  still  considerable  remains.  4.  Th.  Trajani^ 
also  on  the  Esquiline,  immediately  behind  the 
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two  preceding,  towards  the  N.  E.  5.  Th.  Com- 
modianue  and  Th.  Severianae,  close  to  one  another, 
near  S.  Balbina,  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  city. 
6.  Th.  Antoniniana *,  also  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the 
city,  behind  the  two  preceding,  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  Thermae,  in  which  2,300 
men  could  bathe  at  the  same  time.  The  greater 
part  of  it  was  built  by  Caracalla,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted by  Qeliogabalus  and  Alexander  Severus. 
There  are  still  extensive  remains  of  this  immense 
building  below  S.  Balbina.  7.  Th.  Dioc/etiani, 
in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  city  between  the  Agger 
of  Servius  and  the  Viminal  and  QuirinaL  It  was 
the  most  extensive  of  all  the  Thermae,  containing 
a library,  picture  gallery.  Odeum,  &c.,  and  such 
immense  baths  that  3,000  men  could  bathe  in 
them  at  the  same  time.  There  are  still  extensive 
remains  of  this  building  near  S.  Maria  d'Angeli. 
8.  Th.  Constantini,  on  the  Quirinal,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Pulazzo  Koapigiiosi,  but  of  which  all 
traces  have  disappeared.  The  following  Thermae 
were  smaller  and  less  celebrated.  9.  Th.  Dedanae, 
on  the  Aventine.  10.  Th.  Summit  * erected  by  ] 
Trajan  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  Sulpicius  Sura,  | 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aventine,  pro-  j 
bably  the  some  as  the  Th.  Varianac.  1 1.  Th.  Phi-  ' 
lippiy  near  S.  Matteo  in  Merulana.  12.  Th.  Agrip- 
pinae , on  the  Viminal  behind  S.  Lorenzo.  13.  Th. 
Caii  et  Lucii , on  the  Esquiline,  called  in  the  middle 
ages  the  Terme  di  Galluccio.  — IX.  Basilicae. 
The  Basilicae  were  buildings  which  served  as 
courts  of  law,  and  exchanges  or  places  of  meeting 
for  mere  hunts  and  men  of  business.  1.  Basilica 
Porcia,  erected  by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  in  the  forum 
adjoining  the  Curia,  a c.  184.  It  was  burnt  down 
along  with  the  Curia  in  the  riots  which  followed 
the  death  of  Clodiua,  52.  2.  B.  Fulria,  also  i 
called  Aentilia  cl  Fulvia , because  it  was  built  by 
the  censors  L.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Fulfills 
Nobilior  in  179.  It  was  situated  in  the  forum 
near  the  preceding  one.  It  was  restored  by 
Aemilius  Paul  us  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  was 
hence  called  B.Aemilia  or  Pauli.  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  his  son  Paulus  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  his 
consulship,  34.  It  was  burnt  dowu  20  years 
afterwards  (14),  and  was  rebuilt  nominally  by 
Paulus  Lepidus,  but  in  reality  by  Augustus  and 
the  friends  of  Paulus.  The  new  building  was  a 
most  magnificent  one  ; its  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble  were  especially  celebrated.  It  was  re- 
paired by  another  Lepidus  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, a.  n.  22.  3.  B.  Sempronia , built  by  Ti. 

Semprouius  Gracchus,  n.c.  171,  in  the  forum  at 
the  end  of  the  Vicns  Tuscus.  4.  B.  Opimia , in  the 
forum  near  the  temple  of  Concordia.  5.  B.  Julia , 
commenced  by  Julius  Caesar  and  finished  by 
Augustus,  in  the  forum  between  the  temples  of 
Castor  and  Saturn,  probably  on  the  site  of  the 
B.  Sempronia  mentioned  above.  Some  writers  sup- 
pose that  Aemilus  Paulus  built  two  Basilicae,  and 
that  the  B.  Julia  occupied  the  site  of  one  of  them. 
6.  B.  Argentaria,  in  the  forum  near  the  Clivus 
Argentarius  and  before  the  temple  of  Concordia, 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  B.  Ya&culariu.  The  remains  of  this 
building  are  behind  S.  Martina,  along  side  of  the 
Salita  di  Marforio.  7.  B.  L'lpia , in  the  middle  of 
the  forum  of  Trajan,  of  which  there  are  still  con- 
siderable remains.  8.  B.  Consiantiana,  between 
the  temple  of  Peace  and  the  temple  of  Rome  and 
V enus. — X.  Porticoes.  The  Porticoes  (Portiau) 
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were  covered  walks,  supported  by  columns,  and  open 
on  one  side.  There  were  several  public  porticoes 
at  Rome,  many  of  them  of  great  size,  which  were 
used  as  places  of  recreation,  and  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  1.  Poriicus  Pomjtcii , adjoining  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  and  erected  to  afford  shelter  to 
the  spectators  in  the  theatre  during  a shower  of 
rain.  It  was  restored  by  Diocletian,  and  was 
hence  called  P.  Jovia.  2.  P.  Argonaulurum , or 
Ntpluni  or  Agrtppae , erected  by  Agrippa  in  the 
Campus  Martius  around  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
and  adorned  with  a celebrated  painting  of  the 
Argonauts.  3.  P.  Philippi , by  the  side  of  the 
T.  Herculis  Mnsaram  and  the  Porticus  Octaviae, 
built  by  M.  Philippus  the  father-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus, and  adorned  with  splendid  works  of  art. 
4.  P.  Mmucii  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  built  by  Q.  Minucius  Rufus  in 
b.c.  109,  to  commemorate  his  victories  over  the 
Scordisci  and  Trihalli  in  the  preceding  year. 
There  appear  to  have  been  2 porticos  of  this  name, 
since  we  find  mention  of  a Minucia  Vetus  et  Fru- 
mentaria.  It  appears  that  the  tesserae,  or  tickets, 
which  entitled  persons  to  a shore  in  the  public 
distributions  of  com  were  given  to  them  in  the 
P.  Minucia.  5.  P.  Afetdli,  built  by  Q.  Metellus, 
after  his  triumph  over  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
».  c.  146.  It  was  situated  in  the  Campus  Martius 
between  the  Circus  Flaminius  and  the  theatre  of 
M&rcellus,  and  surrounded  the  2 temples  of 
Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno  Regina.  6.  P.  Octaviae , 
huilt  by  Augustus  on  the  site  of  the  P.  Metelli 
just  mentioned,  in  honour  of  his  sister  Octavio. 
It  was  a magnificent  building,  containing  a vast 
number  of  works  of  art,  and  a public  library,  in 
which  the  senate  frequently  assembled  ; hence  it 
is  sometimes  called  Curia  Oct  aria.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  Its  ruins  are  near 
the  church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescaria.  7.  P>  Oc- 
tavio, which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  P.  Octaviae  just  mentioned,  was  built  by  Cn. 
Octavius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
situated  in  the  Campus  Martius  between  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  and  the  Circus  Flaminius.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  contained  2 rows  of 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  brazen 
capitals,  whence  it  was  also  called  P.  Corinlhia. 
8.  P.  Europae,  probably  at  the  foot  of  the  Pincius, 
in  which  foot-races  took  place.  9.  P.  Polac , built 
by  the  sister  of  Agrippa  in  the  Campus  Agrippae, 
in  which  also  foot-races  took  place.  10.  P.  Lina, 
on  the  Esquiline,  surrounding1  a temple  of  Con- 
cordia. 11.  P.  Julia , or  P.  Caii  et  Lucii,  built  by 
Julia  in  honour  of  these  2 sons  of  Agrippa,  was 
probably  also  situated  on  the  Esquiline  near  the 
Thennne  Caii  et  Lucii.  The  following  Porticoes 
were  less  celebrated  : 12.  P.  Vipsaniu , supposed 
by  some  writers  to  be  only  a later  name  of  the 
P.  Argnnautarum.  13.  P.  Claudia , on  the  Esqui- 
line.—XI.  Triumphal  Arches.  The  Triumphal 
Arches  (Jims)  were  structures  peculiar  to  the 
Homans,  and  were  erected  by  victorious  generals 
in  commemoration  of  their  victories.  They  were 
built  across  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  and, 
according  to  the  space  of  their  respective  localities, 
consisted  either  of  a single  arch- way  or  of  a central 
one  for  carriages,  with  2 smaller  ones  on  each  side 
for  foot  passengers.  Ancient  writers  mention  21 
arches  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Of  these  the  most 
important  were : 1.  Arcus  Fabkmus,  also  called 
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Fornix  Fabianus , near  the  beginning  of  the  Via 
Sacra,  built  by  Fabiua  Maximus  in  b.  c.  121,  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  over  the  AUobroges. 
2.  A.  Drusi , erected  by  the  senate  in  B.  c.  9,  in 
honour  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus.  It  was  situated 
on  the  Via  Appia,  and  still  exists,  forming  the 
inner  gate  of  the  Porta  di  S.  Sebastian®.  3.  A. 
Auausti,  in  the  forum  near  the  house  of  Julius 
Caesar.  4.  A.  Tibcrii,  near  the  temple  of  Saturn 
on  the  Clivus  Cupitolinus  erected  by  Tiberius, 
A.  d.  16,  in  honour  of  the  victories  of  Germanicu* 
in  Germany.  5.  A.  Ciaudii,  in  the  plain  £.  of 
the  Quirinal,  erected  a.  d.  51,  to  commemorate  the 
victories  of  Claudius  in  Britain.  Remains  of  it 
have  been  dug  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  Piaxza 
di  Sciarra,  by  the  Via  di  Pietra.  6.  A.  TiU,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Via  Sacra  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  which  still  exists.  It  was  erected  to  the 
honour  of  Titus,  after  his  conquest  of  Judaea,  but 
was  not  finished  till  after  his  death ; since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  “ Divus,”  and  he 
is  also  represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven 
upon  an  eagle.  The  bas-reliefs  of  this  arch  repre- 
sent the  spoils  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
carried  in  triumphal  procession.  7.  A.  Trajasti, 
in  the  forum  of  this  emperor,  at  the  point  where 
you  enter  it  from  the  forum  of  Augustus.  8. 
A.  Veriy  on  the  Via  Appia,  erected  to  the  honour 
of  Verus  after  his  victory  over  the  Parthian*.  9. 
A.  More*  A urelii,  in  the  7th  Kegio,  probably 
erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  this  em- 
peror over  the  Marconmnni.  It  existed  under  dif- 
ferent names  near  the  Piaxzo  Fiano  down  to  1662, 
when  it  was  broken  up  by  order  of  Alexander  VII. 

1 0.  A . SepU am  Severiy  in  the  forum  at  the  end  of 
the  Via  Jsicra  and  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  before 
the  temple  of  Concordia,  and  still  extant  near  the 
church  of  SS.  Sergio  e Bacco,  was  erected  by  the 
senate,  a.  I).  203,  in  honour  of  Septimius  Se verus 
and  bis  *2  sons.  Caracal  la  and  Gcta,  on  account  of 
his  victories  over  the  Parthians  and  Arabians. 

1 1 . A.  Gordiani,  on  the  Esquiline.  12.  A.  Gullieniy 
erected  to  tho  honour  of  Gallienus  by  a private 
individual,  M.  Aurelius  Victor,  also  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  S.E.  of  the  Porta  Esquilina.  It  is  still  extant 
near  the  church  of  S.Vito.  12.  A.  Diocletiani, , 
probably  identical  with  the  A.  Notmty  in  the  7th 
Regio.  1 3.  A . ( 'onsUmtiniy  at  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Coelius,  is 
still  extant.  It  was  erected  by  the  senate  in 
honour  of  Constantine  after  his  victory  over  Max- 
entius,  a.  n.  312.  It  is  profusely  ornamented,  and 
many  of  the  bas-reliefs  which  adorn  it  were  taken 
from  one  of  the  arches  erected  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.  13.  A.  Theodomami,  Gratiani  et  Falun- 
tinviniy  opposite  the  Pons  Aelius  and  the  Moles 
Hadriani.  — XXI.  Curiae  or  Senate-Houses.  1. 
Cuna  HostUuu,  frequently  called  Curia  simply, 
was  built  by  Tuilus  Ilnstilius.  and  was  used  as  the 
ordinary  place  of  assembly  for  the  senate  down  to 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  It  stood  in  the  Forum 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Comititun.  It  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  in  the  riots  which  followed  the  death 
of  Clodius,  b.  c.  52.  It  was  however  soon  re- 
built, the  direction  of  the  work  being  entrusted  to 
Faustas,  the  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla ; but  scarcely 
had  it  been  finished,  when  the  senate,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Caesar,  decreed  that  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed, and  a temple  of  Fortune  erected  on  its 
site,  while  a new  Curia  should  be  erected,  which 
should  bear  the  name  of  Julio.  (See  below.)  2. 
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C.  Pompeia  or  Pompeii,  attached  to  the  Portico  of 
Pompey  in  the  Campus  Martin*.  It  was  in  this 
Curia  that  Caesar  was  assassinated  on  the  Ides  of 
March.  3.  C.  Julia,  the  decree  for  the  erection  of 
which  has  been  mentioned  above,  was  finished 
and  consecrated  by  Augustus.  It  did  not  stand 
on  the  site  of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  as  many  modem 
writers  have  supposed,  but  at  the  S.W.  angle  of 
the  Coimtium,  between  the  temple  of  Vesta  and 
that  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  4.  C PompiUamiy 
built  by  Domitian  and  restored  by  Diocletian,  was 
the  usual  place  of  the  senate's  meeting  from  the 
time  of  Domitian.  It  was  situated  alongside  of 
the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Numa  Pompilius,  whence  this  curia  was 
called  Pompiliana.  — XII.  Prisons.  Th  re  were 
2 public  prisons  (oareeres)  in  Rome.  The  more 
ancient  one,  called  Career  Mameriinus  (a  name 
however  which  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient 
author),  was  built  by  Ancus  Marti  us  on  the  slope 
of  the  Capitoline  overhanging  the  Forum.  It  was 
enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius,  who  added  to  it  a 
dismal  subterranean  dungeon,  called  from  him 
Tulliantun,  where  the  conspirators  of  Catiline  were 
put  to  death.  This  dungeon  was  12  feet  under 
ground,  walled  on  each  side,  and  arched  over  with 
stone-work.  It  is  still  extant,  and  serves  as  a 
subterranean  chapel  to  a small  church  built  on  the 
spot  called  S.  Pietro  in  Caroere.  Near  this  prison 
were  the  Scalae  C/tmoniae  or  steps,  down  which 
the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  executed  were 
thrown  into  the  Forum,  to  be  exposed  to  the  pare 
of  the  Roman  populace.  The  other  state  prison 
was  called  LautwmiaSy  and  was  probably  situated 
towards  the  N.  side  of  the  Forum,  near  the  Curia 
Hostilia  and  Basilica  Porcia-  Some  writers  how- 
ever suppose  Lautumiae  to  be  only  another  name 
of  the  Career  Mamertinus.  — XIII.  Castra  or 
Barracks.  1.  Ceulra  Praetoria,  in  the  N.E. 
comer  of  the  city  on  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal  and 
Viminol,  and  beyond  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian, 
were  built  by  the  emperor  Tiberius  in  the  form  of 
a Roman  camp.  Here  the  Praetorian  troops  or 
imperial  guards  were  always  quartered.  2.  Cuttra 
Peregrina,  on  the  Caelius,  probably  built  by  Sep- 
timius  Severus  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  troops, 
who  might  serve  as  a counterpoise  against  the 
Praetorians.  — XIV.  Aqueducts.  The  Aqueduct* 
(Aqvaeductus)  supplied  Rome  with  an  abundance 
of  pure  water  from  the  hills  which  surround  the 
Campagna.  The  Romans  at  first  had  recourse  to 
the  Tiber  and  to  welis  sunk  in  the  city.  It  was 
not  till  b.  c.  313  that  the  first  aqueduct  was  con- 
structed, but  their  number  was  gradually  increased 
till  they  amounted  to  14  in  the  time  of  Procopius, 
that  is,  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  1. 
Aqua  Appiay  was  begun  by  the  censor  Appiua 
Claudius  Caecus  in  ac.  313.  It*  sources  were 
near  the  Via  Praenestinn,  between  the  7th  and  8th 
milestones,  and  its  termination  was  at  the  Salinae 
by  the  Porta  Trigcmina.  Its  length  whs  11,190 
passus  ; for  11,130  of  which  it  was  carried  under 
the  earth,  and  for  the  remaining  60  passus  within 
the  city,  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the  Porta  Tri- 
centiua,  it  was  on  arches.  No  traces  of  it  remain. 
2.  Anio  Fetus,  commenced  b.  c.  273,  by  the  censor 
M\  Curius  Dcntatus,  and  finished  by  M.  Fulvius 
Flacvus.  The  water  was  derived  from  the  river 
Anio,  above  Tibur,  at  a distance  of  20  Honan 
miles  from  the  city;  but,  on  account  of  its  windings 
its  actual  length  was  43  miles,  of  which  length 
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less  than  a quarter  of  a mile  only  (viz.  221  passus) 
was  above  the  ground.  There  are  considerable 
remains  of  this  aqueduct  on  the  Aureiian  wall,  near 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tivoli.  3.  Aqua  Marcia,  which  brought  the  cold- 
est and  most  wholesome  water  to  Rome,  was  built 
by  the  praetor  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  by  command  of 
the  senate,  in  b.  c.  144.  It  commenced  at  the  side 
of  the  Via  Valeria,  36  miles  from  Rome;  its  length 
was  61,710}  passus,  of  which  only  7463  were 
above  ground;  namely,  528  on  solid  substructions, 
and  693.5  on  arches.  It  was  high  enough  to  supply 
water  to  the  summit  of  the  Capitolina  mount.  It 
was  repaired  by  A grip  pa  in  his  aedileship,  b.  c.  33 
(see  below  No.  5),  and  the  volume  of  its  water 
was  increased  by  Augustus,  by  means  of  the  water 
of  a spring  800  passus  from  it : the  short  aqueduct 
which  conveyed  this  water  was  called  Aqua  Au- 
gusta, but  is  never  enumerated  as  a distinct  aque- 
duct. Several  arches  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  are  still 
standing.  4.  Aqua  Tepula,  which  was  built  by 
the  censors  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  L.  Cassius 
Longinus  in  b.  a 127,  began  iu  a spot  in  the  Lu- 
cullan or  Tusculan  land,  2 miles  to  the  right  of  the 
] 0th  milestone  on  the  Via  Latina.  It  was  after- 
wards connected  with, — 5.  Aqua  Julia.  Among 
the  splendid  public  works  executed  by  Agrippa  in 
his  aedileship,  b.  c.  33,  was  the  formation  of  a new 
aqueduct,  and  the  restoration  of  all  the  old  ones. 
From  a source  2 miles  to  the  right  of  the  12th 
milestone  of  the  Via  Latina,  he  constructed  his 
aqueduct  (the  Aqua  Julia)  first  to  the  Aqua  Tepula, 
in  which  it  was  merged  ns  far  as  the  reservoir 
(pucinu)  on  the  Via  Latina,  7 miles  from  Rome. 
From  the  reservoir,  the  water  was  carried  along  2 
distinct  channels,  on  the  same  substructions  (which 
were  probably  the  original  substructions  of  the 
Aqua  Tepula  nowly  restored),  the  lower  channel 
being  called  the  Aqua  Tepula,  and  the  upper  the 
Aqua  Julia  ; and  this  doable  aqueduct  again  was 
united  with  the  Aqua  Marcia , over  the  water- 
course of  which  the  other  two  were  carried.  The 
monument  erected  at  the  junction  of  these  3 aque- 
ducts is  still  to  be  seen  close  to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo. 
It  bears  an  inscription  referring  to  the  repairs  under 
Caracal  In,  The  whole  course  of  the  Aqua  Julia, 
from  its  source,  amounted  to  15,426  passus,  partly 
on  massive  substructions  and  partly  on  arches.  6. 
Aqua  Virgo,  built  by  Agrippa  to  supply  his  baths. 
Its  water  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  bathing  as 
that  of  the  Aqua  Murcia  was  for  drinking.  It 
commenced  by  the  8th  milestone  on  the  Via  Col- 
latina,  and  was  conducted  by  a very  circuitous 
route,  chiefly  under  the  ground,  to  the  M.  Pincius, 
whence  it  was  carried  on  arches  to  the  Campus 
Martins:  its  length  was  14,105  passus.  of  which 
12,865  were  under  ground.  7.  Aqua  Alsictina , 
sometimes  called  also  A</ua  A ugusta,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  was  constructed  by  Augustus  from 
the  Lacus  AUietinus  (Logo  di  Martignann  > which 
lay  6500  passus  to  the  right  of  the  1 4 th  milestone,  on 
the  Via  Claudia,  and  was  brought  to  the  part  of  the 
Regio  Transtiberina  below  the  Janicnlua.  I ta  length 
was  22,172  passus,  of  which  only  358  were  on 
arches;  and  its  water  was  so  bad  that  it  could  only 
have  been  intended  for  the  supply  of  Augustus's 
Naumachia.  and  for  watering  gardens.  8,  9.  Aqua 
Claudia  and  Anio  Novus  (or  Aq'ta  Amnia  Nora), 
the  2 most  magnificent  of  all  the  aqueducts,  both 
commenc  d by  Caligula  in  a.  d.  36,  and  finished 
by  Claudius  in  A.  d.  50.  The  Aqua  Claudia  com- 
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menced  near  the  38th  milestone  on  the  Via  Subla- 
ceusis.  Its  water  was  reckoned  the  best  after  the 
Marcia.  Its  length  was  46,406  passus  (nearly 
46}-  miles)  of  which  9567  were  on  arches.  The 
Anio  Novus  began  at  the  42nd  milestone  on  the  Via 
Sublacensis.  Its  length  was  58,700  passus  (nearly 
59  miles)  and  some  of  its  arches  were  109  feet  high. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  these  two  aque- 
ducts were  united,  forming  two  channels  on  the  same 
arches,  the  Claadia  below  and  the  Anio  Novus 
above.  An  interesting  monument  connected  with 
these  aqueducts  is  the  gate  now  called  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  which  was  originally  a magnificent  double 
arch,  by  means  of  which  the  aqueduct  was  carried 
over  the  Via  Labicana  and  the  Via  Praenestina. 
Over  the  double  arch  ore  three  inscriptions,  which 
record  the  names  of  Claudius  as  the  builder,  and  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus  as  the  restorers  of  the  nque- 
duct.  By  the  side  of  this  arch  the  aqueduct  passes 
along  the  wall  of  Aureiian  for  some  distance,  and 
then  it  is  continued  upon  the  Arcus  Neroniani  or 
Caeliraontani,  which  were  added  by  Nero  to  the 
original  structure,  and  which  terminated  at  the 
temple  of  Claudius,  which  was  also  built  by  Nero, 
on  the  Caelius,  where  the  water  was  probably  con- 
veyed to  a castellum  already  built  for  the  Aqua 
Julia,  and  for  a branch  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  which 
had  been  at  some  previous  time  continued  to  the 
Caelius.  10.  Aqua  Crabra , which  had  its  source 
near  that  of  the  Julia,  and  which  was  originally 
carried  right  through  the  Circus  Maximus;  but  the 
water  was  so  bad,  that  Agrippa  would  not  bring  it 
into  the  Julia,  but  abandoned  it  to  the  people  of 
the  Tu*culan  land.  Hence  it  was  called  Aqua 
Damnata.  At  a later  period,  part  of  the  water  was 
brought  into  the  Aqua  Julia.  Considerable  traces 
of  it  remain.  11.  Aqua  Trajana,  was  brought  by 
Trajan  from  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  (now  Bracciano) 
to  supply  the  Janicuius  and  the  Regio  Transtibe- 
rina.  12.  Aqua  AUxumlrinu,  constructed  bv  Alex- 
ander Severus ; its  source  was  in  the  lands  of  Tus- 
cuium.  about  14  miles  from  Rome,  between  Gabii 
and  the  lake  Regillua.  Its  small  height  shows 
that  it  was  intended  for  the  baths  of  Severn*,  which 
were  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Rome.  13.  Aqua 
Septimiana , built  by  Scptimius  Severus,  was  perhaps 
only  a branch  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  formed  by  the  em- 
peror to  bring  water  to  his  baths.  1 4.  Aqua  A Igcntia 
had  its  source  at  M.  Algidus  by  the  Via  Tusculana. 
Its  builder  is  unknown.  Three  of  these  aqueducts 
still  supply  the  modern  city  of  Rome  with  water. 
(1)  The  Acqua  Verging , the  ancient  A qua  Virgo, 
which  was  restored  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  and  further 
embellished  by  Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement  XIII. 
The  chief  portion  of  its  waters  gush  out  through 
the  beautiful  Fontana  di  Trevi,  but  it  also  supplies 
12  other  public  fountains  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  lower  city.  (2)  The  Acqua  Police,  named  after 
the  conventual  Dame  of  its  restorer  Sixtus  V.  ( Fra 
Felice),  is,  probably,  a part  of  the  ancient  Aqua 
Claudia,  though  some  take  it  for  the  Alejntndrina. 
It  supplies  27  public  fountains  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  city.  (3)  The  Acqua  Paofa,  the  ancient 
AUietina,  supplies  the  Tramtevere  and  the  Vatican, 
and  feeds,  among  others,  the  splendid  fountains 
before  St.  Peter'A  — XV.  Sewers.  Of  these  the 
most  celebrated  was  the  Cloaca  Afajima , con- 
structed by  Taiquinius  Priscus,  which  was  formed 
to  carry  off  the  waters  brought  down  from  the  ad- 
jacent bills  into  the  Velabrum  and  valley  of  the 
Forum.  It  empties  itself  into  the  Tiber  nearly 
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opposite  one  extremity  of  the  Tuaula  Tiberina. 
This  cloaca  was  formed  by  3 arches,  one  within 
the  other,  the  innermost  of  which  is  a semicircular 
vault  about  14  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  still  extant 
in  its  original  state,  with  not  a stone  displaced.— 
XVL  Palaces.  1.  Faialium,  or  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, was  situated  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  Palatine 
between  the  arch  of  Titus  and  the  sanctuary  of 
Vesta  ; its  front  was  turned  towards  the  Forum, 
and  the  approach  to  it  was  from  the  Via  Sacra 
close  by  the  arch  of  Titus.  It  was  originally  the 
house  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  and  was  enlarged 
by  Augustus,  who  made  it  the  imperial  residence. 
A part  of  the  Palatium  was  called  Domus  Tiberiana , 
which  was  originally  a separate  house  of  Tiberius 
on  the  Palatine,  and  was  afterwards  united  to  the 
palace  of  Augustus.  It  was  on  the  Bide  of  the  hill 
turned  towards  the  Circus  and  the  Vclabrum,  and 
is  sometimes  called  Postica  Part  Palalii.  It  was 
through  this  part  of  the  palace  that  the  emperor 
Otho  fled  into  the  Velabrum.  We  read  of  the 
Domus  Tiberiana  even  after  the  imperial  palace 
had  been  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  reign  of  Nero; 
whence  it  follows  thatwheu  the  palace  was  rebuilt 
a portion  of  it  still  continued  to  bear  this  name. 
The  Palatium  was  considerably  enlarged  by  Ca- 
ligula ; but  it  did  not  satisfy  Nero's  love  of  pomp 
and  splendour.  Nero  built  2 magnificent  palaces 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 
The  first,  called  the  Donut*  Transiloria  Arrow  is, 
covered  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  and  extended  os 
far  as  the  Esquiline  to  the  gardens  of  Maecenas. 
This  palace  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  the  great 
fire  of  Rome,  whereupon  Nero  commenced  a new 
palace  known  by  the  name  of  Domu*  Aureay  which 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  the  Velia,  the 
valley  of  the  Colosseum  and  the  heights  of  the 
Thermae  of  Titus,  extended  near  the  Esquiline 
gate,  and  was  cut  through  not  only  by  the  Via 
Sacra  but  also  by  other  streets.  The  whole  build- 
ing however  was  not  finished  at  the  time  of  Nero's 
death  ; and  Vespasian  confined  the  imperial  palace 
to  the  Palatine,  converting  the  other  parts  of  the 
Domus  Aurea  into  public  or  private  buildings.  The 
palace  itself  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Do* 
mitiau,  who  adorned  it  with  numerous  works  of 
art.  The  emperor  Septimius  Severn#  added  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Palatine  a building  called  the  Sep- 
tizonium,  which  was  probably  intended  as  an 
Atrium.  There  were  considerable  remains  of  this 
Septizonium  down  to  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
when  Sixtus  V.  caused  them  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  pillars  brought  to  the  Vatican.  Among  the 
numerous  private  palaces  at  Iiome  the  following 
were  some  of  the  most  important.  2.  Domus 
Cuxronis,  close  to  the  Porticus  C&tuli,  probably  on 
the  N.E.  edge  of  the  Palatine,  was  built  by  M. 
Livius  Drums,  and  purchased  by  Cicero  of  one  of 
the  Crassi.  It  was  destroyed  by  Claudius  after 
the  banishment  of  Cicero,  but  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  at  the  public  expense.  3.  D.  Pompeii , the 
palace  of  Pompey  was  situated  in  the  Carinae  near 
the  temple  of  Tellus.  It  was  afterwards  the  resi- 
dence of  M.  Antonius.  4.  D.  OraiH,  the  palace  of 
L.  Crassus  the  orator,  on  the  Palatine.  5.  D. 
Scauri  also  on  the  Palatine,  celebrated  for  its  mag- 
nificence, subsequently  belonged  to  Ciodius.  6.  D. 
Lateranorum,  on  the  E.  confines  of  the  Caclius, 
was  a palace  originally  belonging  to  the  distin- 
guished family  of  the  Plaatii  Late  rani ; but  after 
the  execution  of  Plautius  Lateranus  uuder  Nero, 
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it  became  imperial  property.  It  was  given  by 
Septimius  Severus  to  his  friend  Lateranus,  and 
was  subsequently  the  palace  of  Constantine,  who 
adorned  it  with  great  magnificence.  The  modern 
palace  of  the  Lateran  occupies  its  site.  — XVTL 
Horti.  The  iiorti  were  parks  or  gardens,  which 
were  laid  out  by  wealthy  Roman  nobles,  on  the 
hills  around  the  city,  and  were  adorned  with 
beautiful  buildings  and  works  of  art.  1.  Ilortt 
Luculliani , on  M.  Pincius,  which  hill  was  hence 
called  Collis  Ilortorum.  They  were  laid  out  by 
Lucullus  the  conqueror  of  Mithridates.  In  the 
reign  of  Claudius  they  belonged  to  Valerius  Asia- 
ticus,  who  was  put  to  death  through  the  influence 
of  Messalina,  chiefly  because  she  coveted  the  pos- 
session of  these  gardens.  From  this  time  they 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  imperial  house.  2. 
H.  Sallustuini , laid  out  by  the  historian  Sallust, 
on  his  return  from  Numidia,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Pincius.  3.  H.  Caesari #, 
bequeathed  by  Julius  Caesar  to  the  people,  were 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  at  the  foot 
of  the  Janiculus,  probably  on  the  spot  where 
Augustus  afterwards  constructed  his  great  Nauma- 
chia.  4.  H.  Muecenati *y  in  the  Campos  Esquilinus, 
bequeathed  by  Maecenas  to  Augustus  and  fre- 
quently used  by  the  imperial  family.  5.  H.  Agrip- 
pinas, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  which 
Caligula  built  his  Circus.  It  was  here  that  Nero 
burnt  the  Christians  to  serve  as  lights  for  his  noc- 
turnal games,  after  previously  wrapping  them  up 
in  pitch.  6.  //.  Domitiac , also  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  in  which  Hadrian  built  his  Mauso- 
leum. 7.  H.  Pallantiani , on  the  Esquiline,  laid  out 
by  Pallas,  the  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius.  8. 
//.  Getae , on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  laid  out 
by  Septimius  Severua.  — XVIII.  Sepulchral  Mo- 
numents. 1.  Mausoleum  Avgusti,  was  situated 
in  the  Campus  Martius  and  was  built  by  Augustus 
as  the  burial-place  of  the  imperial  family.  It  was 
surrounded  with  an  extensive  garden  or  park,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ings of  his  reign  ; but  there  are  only  some  insig- 
nificant ruins  of  it  still  extant.  2.  Mausoleum 
Hadriani , was  commenced  by  Hadrian  in  the 
gardens  of  Domitia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  was  connected  with  the  city  by  the  Pons 
Aelius  ; it  was  finished  and  dedicated  by  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  a.  d.  140.  Here  were  buried  Hadrian, 
Antoninus  Pius,  L.  Verus,  Commodus,  and  pro- 
bably also  Septimius  Severus,  Gcta,  and  Caracalla. 
This  building,  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  still  forms 
the  fortress  of  modem  Rome  (the  castle  of  S-Angelo ). 
3.  Mausoleum  Uelenae , a round  building  on  the  Es- 
quiline, of  considerable  extent,  erected  by  Constan- 
tine as  the  sepulchre  of  his  mother.  Its  remains, 
situated  in  the  street  on  the  right  of  the  Porta  Mag- 
giore,  are  now  called  Torre  Pignattara.  4.  Septtl- 
crum  Scipitmum , the  burial-place  of  the  Scipios,  was 
situated,  left  of  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  Porta 
Capena.  Most  of  the  tombs  of  the  distinguished 
Homan  families  during  the  Republican  period  lay 
on  the  Via  Appia.  The  tomb  of  the  Scipios  was 
discovered  in  1780,  about  400  paces  within  the 
modem  Porta  S.  Sebastiano.  It  contained  many 
interesting  monuments  and  inscriptions,  which  are 
now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino. 
5.  Sepulcnm  Caeciliae  Metellae , erected  to  the 
memory  of  Caecilia  Metella,  the  daughter  of  Me- 
tcllus  Creticus,  not  far  from  the  Circus  Maxenlii. 
This  imposing  monument  is  still  extant  and  known 
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by  the  name  of  Capo  di  Bove.  6.  Sepulcrum  Cestii, 
situated  S.  of  the  Aventine,  near  the  Porta 
Ostiensis,  being  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  wall*  of  Aurelian.  This  monument,  which 
is  still  extant,  is  in  the  form  of  a pyramid,  and 
was  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus  for  a certain 
C.  Cestius.  7.  Sepulcrutn  Septimii  Severi,  on  the 
Via  Appia,  built  by  Septimius  Severus  in  his  life- 
time, after  the  model  of  his  Septizonium.  [See  above, 
XVI., No.  1.].— XIX. Columns.  Columns  ( Colum - 
nae)  were  frequently  erected  at  Rome  to  commemo- 
rate persons  and  events.  1.  Columna  Afacniu , near 
the  end  of  the  Forum,  towards  the  Capitol,  was 
erected  to  the  houour  of  the  consul  C.  Maenius, 
who  conquered  the  Latins  and  took  the  town  of 
Antium,  b.  c.  338.  2.  Col.  Poslrata , also  in  the 
Forum,  erected  in  honour  of  the  consul  C.  Duilius,  to  I 
commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
b.  c.  260.  The  name  of  Rostrata  was  given  to  it 
from  its  being  adorned  with  the  beaks  of  the  con- 
quered ships.  The  inscription  upon  this  column, 
written  in  obsolete  Latin,  is  still  preserved.  3.  Col. 
Trajani  in  the  Forum,  in  which  the  ashes  of  the 
» emperor  Trajan  were  deposited.  This  column  is 
still  extant,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is,  including  the 
pedestal,  117  feet  high.  The  top  wras  originally 
crowned  with  the  statue  of  the  emperor ; it  is  now 
surmounted  by  that  of  the  apostle  Peter.  A spiral 
bas-relief  is  folded  round  the  pillar,  which  repre- 
sents the  emperor's  wars  against  Decebalus  and 
the  Dacians,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
authorities  for  archaeological  inquiries.  4.  Col. 
Antonini  Pit,  erected  in  honour  of  Antoninus  Pius 
after  his  death,  consisted  of  a column  of  red  granite 
on  a pediment  of  white  marble,  and  was  situated 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the  temple  dedicated 
to  this  emperor.  It  stood  at  an  earlier  period  not 
far  from  the  Curia  Innocenzi&nu  on  Monte  Citorio, 
in  the  garden  of  the  Casa  della  Missions.  At 
present  the  basis  only  is  extant,  and  is  preserved 
in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican.  5.  Col.  M.  Aurelii 
A n (on ini,  generally  called  the  Antonine  Column, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius, 
also  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  still  extant.  It 
is  an  imitation  of  the  Column  of  Trajan,  and  con- 
tains bas-reliefs  representing  the  wars  of  M.  Au- 
relius against  the  Marcomanni.  — XX.  Obelisks. 
The  Obelisks  {Obeluci)  at  Rome  were  mostly 
works  of  Egyptian  art,  which  were  transported 
from  Egypt  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors. 
Augustus  caused  2 obelisks  to  be  brought  to 
Rome,  one  of  which  was  erected  in  the  Circus  and 
another  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  former  was 
restored  in  1589,  and  is  called  at  present  the 
Flaminian  Obelisk.  Its  whole  height  is  about 
1 16  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  78  feet.  The 
obelisk  in  the  Campus  Martius  was  set  up  by 
Augustus  as  a sun-dial.  It  stands  at  present  on 
the  Monte  Citorio,  where  it  was  placed  in  1792. 
Its  whole  height  is  about  110  feet,  and  without 
the  base  about  71  feet.  Another  obelisk  was 
brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  and  placed  on  the 
Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Caligula.  It  stands  at 
present  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s,  where  it  was  placed 
in  1586,  and  its  whole  height  is  about  132  feet, 
and  without  the  base  and  modern  ornaments  at 
top  about  83  feet.  But  the  largest  obelisk  at 
Rome  is  that  which  was  originally  transported 
from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Constantine, 
and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  his  son  Constantius, 
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who  placed  it  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  Its  present 
position  is  before  the  north  portico  of  the  Lateran 
church,  where  it  was  placed  in  1588.  Its  whole 
height  is  about  149  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  105  feet.  There  are  8 other  obelisks  nt  Rome, 
besides  those  mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  historical  importance.  — G.  Roads  loading- 
out  of  Rome.  Of  these  the  most  important  were : 

I.  Via  Itotina , the  most  ancient  of  the  south  roads, 
which  issued  at  first  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
after  the  time  of  Aurelian  from  the  Porta  Latina. 
It  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum.  2.  Via 
Appia.  the  Great  South  Road,  also  issued  from  the 
Porta  Capena,  and  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Roman  roads.  It  was  commenced  by  Appius 
Claudius,  when  censor,  and  was  eventually  carried 
to  Brundusium.  [Appia  Via.]  3.  Via  Ostiensis, 
originally  passed  through  the  Porta  Trigemina, 
afterwards  through  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  and  kept 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to  Ostia.  4.  Via  Por- 
tuensis , issued  from  the  same  gate  as  the  Via 
Ostiensis,  and  kept  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Portus,  the  new  harbour  founded  by  Claudius, 
near  Ostia.  5.  Via  Labicana , issued  from  the 
Porta  Esquilina,  and  passing  Lobicum  fell  into  the 
Via  Latina  at  the  station  ad  Bivium,  30  miles 
from  Rome.  6.  Via  Praenestina , originally  the 
Via  Gubina , issued  at  first  from  the  Porta  Es- 
quilina, and  subsequently  from  the  Porta  Prae- 
nestina. Passing  through  Gabii  and  Praeneste,  it 
joined  the  Via  Latina  just  below  Anagnia.  7.  Via 
Tiburtiuu , issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Esqui- 
lina, or  from  the  Porta  Viminalis,  and  subsequently 
from  the  Porta  Tiburtina,  and  proceeded  to  Tibur, 
from  which  it  was  continued  under  the  name  of  the 
Via  Valeria,  past  Corfinium  to  Adria.  8.  Via 
S'omcutana , anciently  Ficulnettsis , ran  from  the 
Porta  Collina,  subsequently  from  the  Porta  No- 
mentana,  across  the  Anio  to  Nomentum,  and  a 
little  beyond  fell  into  the  Via  Salaria  at  Eretnim. 

9.  Via  «S alaria,  ran  from  the  Porta  Collina,  sub- 
sequently from  the  Porta  Salaria,  past  Fidenae  to 
Reate  and  Asculum  Piccnum.  At  Castmm  Tru- 
entinum  it  reached  the  coast,  which  it  followed 
until  it  joined  the  Via  Fhuninia  at  Ancona. 

10.  Via  Flammia,  the  Great  North  Road,  com- 
menced in  the  censorship  of  C.  Fiaminius,  issued 
from  the  Porta  Flaminia,  and  proceeded  past 
Ocriculum,  Narnia  and  Pisaurum  to  Ariminum, 
from  which  town  it  was  continued  under  the  name 
of  the  Via  Aemilia  to  Placentia  and  Aquileia. 

II.  I'ia  Aurelia , the  Great  Coast  Road,  issued 
originally  from  the  Porta  Janiculensis.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  Alsium,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
Lower  Sea  along  Etruria  and  Liguria  by  Genoa, 
as  far  as  Forum  Julii  in  GauL 

Romulea,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Iiirpini  in 
Samnium,  on  the  road  from  Beneventum  to  Ta- 
rentum,  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Homans. 

Rdm&lus,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Rome,  must 
not  be  regarded  as  a real  personage.  The  stories 
about  him  arc  mythical,  and  represent  the  tradi- 
tional belief  of  the  Roman  people  respecting  their 
i origin.  Romulus,  which  is  only  a lengthened  form 
of  Romus,  is  the  Roman  people  represented  as  an 
individual.  The  common  legend  about  Romulus 
ran  os  follows: — At  Alba  Longa  there  reigned  a 
succession  of  kings,  descended  from  lulus,  the  son 
of  Aeneas.  One  of  the  last  of  these  kings  left  two 
j sons,  Numitor  and  Amulius.  The  latter,  who  was 
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the  younger,  deprived  Namitor  of  the  kingdom, 
but  allowed  him  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  hi* 
private  fortune.  Fearful,  however,  lest  the  heirs 
of  Numitor  might  not  submit  so  quietly  to  his 
usurpation,  he  caused  his  only  son  to  be  murdered, 
and  made  his  daughter  Silvia,  or  Rbea  Silvia, 
one  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  Silvia  was  violated  by 
Mars,  and  in  course  of  time  gave  birth  to  twins. 
Amulius  doomed  the  guilty  Vestal  and  her  babes 
to  be  drowned  in  the  river.  In  the  Anio  Silvia 
exchanged  her  earthly  life  for  that  of  a goddess, 
and  became  the  wife  of  the  river  god.  The  stream 
carried  the  cmdle  in  which  the  children  were  lying 
into  the  Tiber,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks 
far  and  wide.  It  was  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  and  overturned  on  the  root  of  a wild  fig- 
tree,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Ficus  Rtuni- 
nalis,  was  preserved  and  held  sacred  for  many  ages 
after.  A sbe-wol4  which  had  come  to  drink  of  the 
stream,  carried  them  into  her  den  hard  by,  and 
suckled  them  ; where  they  were  discovered  by 
Faustulus,  the  king's  shepherd,  who  took  the 
children  to  his  own  house,  and  gave  them  to  the 
care  of  his  wife,  Acca  Larentia.  They  were  called 
Romulus  and  Remus,  and  were  brought  up  with 
the  other  shepherds  on  the  Palatine  hill.  As 
they  grew  up,  they  became  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  their  person  and  the  bravery  of  their 
deeds,  and  fought  boldly  against  wild  beasts  and 
robbers.  A quarrel  having  arisen  between  these 
shepherds  and  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who 
stalled  their  cattle  on  the  neighbouring  bill  of  the 
Aventine,  Remus  was  taken  by  a stratagem,  during 
the  absence  of  his  brother,  and  carried  off  to  Numi- 
tor. This  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  parentage 
both  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  now  slew  Amu- 
lius, and  placed  their  grandfather  Numitor  on  the 
throne. — Romulus  and  Remus  loved  their  old  abode, 
and  therefore  left  Alba  to  found  a city  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  A strife  arose  between  the 
brothers  where  the  city  should  be  built,  and  after 
whose  name  it  should  be  called.  Romulus  wished 
to  build  it  on  the  Palatine,  Romus  on  the  Aven- 
tinc.  It  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be 
decided  by  augury  ; and  each  took  his  station  on 
the  top  of  his  chosen  hill.  The  night  passed  away, 
and  as  the  day  was  dawning  Remus  saw  6 vultures; 
but  at  sun-rise,  when  these  tidings  were  brought 
to  Romulus,  12  vultures  flew  by  him.  Each  claimed 
the  augury  in  his  own  favour ; but  the  shepherds 
decided  for  Romulus,  and  Remus  was  obliged  to 
yield.  Romulus  now  proceeded  to  mark  out  the 
pomorrium  of  his  city  (see  Diet,  of  Antiq.  $.  r.), 
and  to  raise  the  wall.  Remus,  who  still  resented 
the  wrong  he  had  suffered,  leapt  over  the  wall  in 
scorn,  whereupon  he  was  slain  by  his  brother.  As 
soon  as  the  city  was  built,  Romulus  found  his 
people  too  few  in  numbers.  He  therefore  set  apart, 
on  the  Cnpitoline  hill,  an  asylum,  or  a sanctuary, 
in  which  homicides  and  runaway  slaves  might  Lake 
refuge.  The  city  thus  became  filled  with  men,  but 
they  wanted  women.  Romulus,  therefore,  tried 
to  form  treaties  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  in 
order  to  obtain  oonssUrm,  or  the  right  of  legal 
marriage  with  their  citisens  ; but  his  offers  were 
treated  with  disdain,  and  he  accordingly  resolved 
to  obtain  by  force  what  he  could  not  gain  by  en- 
treaty. In  the  fourth  month  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  he  proclaimed  that  games  were  to  be 
celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god  Conns,  and  invited 
his  neighbours,  the  Latina  and  Sabines,  to  the 
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festival.  Suspecting  no  treachery,  they  came  in 
numbers,  with  their  wives  and  children.  But  the 
Roman  youths  rushed  upon  their  guests,  and  car- 
ried off  the  virgins.  The  parents  of  the  virgins 
returned  home  and  prepared  for  vengeance.  The 
inhabitant*  of  3 of  the  Latin  towns,  Caenina,  An- 
temnae,  and  Crustumerium,  took  up  arms  one 
after  the  other,  and  were  successively  defeated  by 
the  Romnns.  Romulus  slew  with  his  own  hand 
A cron,  king  of  Caenina,  and  dedicated  his  arras 
and  armour,  ns  spolia  opima,  to  Jupiter  At  last 
the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tatius,  advanced  with  a 
powerful  army  against  Rome.  The  fortress  of  the 
Saturnian,  afterwards  called  the  Capitoline  hill, 
was  surrendered  to  the  Sabines,  by  the  treachery 
of  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of  the 
fortress.  [Tarpku]  On  the  next  day  the 
Romans  endeavoured  to  recover  the  hill  ; and  a 
long  and  desperate  battle  was  fought  in  the  valley 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoline.  At 
length,  when  both  parties  were  exhausted  with  the 
struggle,  the  Sabine  women  rushed  in  between 
them,  and  prayed  their  husbands  and  fathers  to  be 
reconciled.  Their  prayer  was  heard ; the  two 
people  not  only  made  peace,  but  agreed  to  form 
only  one  nation.  The  Romans  continued  to  dwell 
on  the  Palatine  under  their  king  Romulus;  the 
Sabines  built  a new  town  on  the  Capitoline  and 
Quirinal  hills,  whore  they  lived  under  their  king 
Titus  Tatius.  The  two  kings  and  their  senates  met 
for  deliberation  in  the  valley  between  the'  Palatine 
and  Capitoline  hills,  which  was  hence  called  corat- 
timns  or  the  place  of  meeting.  But  this  union  did 
not  last  long.  Titus  Tatius  was  slain  at  a festival  at 
Lavinium  by  some  Laurentines,  to  whom  he  had 
refused  satisfaction  for  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  by  his  kinsmen.  Henceforward  Romu- 
lus ruled  alone  over  both  Romans  and  Sabines. 
After  reigning  37  years,  he  was  at  length  taken 
away  from  the  world.  One  day  as  he  was  review- 
ing his  people  in  the  Caropns  Martius,  near  the 
Goat's  Pool,  the  sun  was  suddenly  eclipsed,  dark- 
ness overspread  the  earth,  and  a dreadful  storm 
dispersed  the  people.  When  daylight  had  re- 
turned Romulus  had  disappeared,  for  his  father 
Mars  had  carried  him  up  to  heaven  in  a fiery 
chariot.  ( Quirin  us  Mart  is  eqmt  Achertmta  fwj iL 
Hor.  Carm.  iii.  3.)  Shortly  afterwards  he  ap- 
peared in  more  than  mortal  beauty  to  Proculus 
Julius,  and  bade  him  tell  the  Romans  to  worship 
him  as  their  guardian  god  under  the  name  of 
Quirinus.  Such  was  the  glorified  end  of  Romulus 
in  the  genuine  legend.  But  as  it  staggered  the 
faith  of  a later  age,  a tale  was  invented  to  account 
for  his  mysterious  disappearance.  It  was  related 
that  the  senators,  discontented  with  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  their  king,  murdered  him  during  the 
gloom  of  a tempest,  cut  up  his  body,  and  car- 
ried home  the  mangled  pieces  under  their  robes. 
— As  Romulus  was  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  Rome,  its  most  nncient  political  institutions 
and  the  organisation  of  the  people  were  ascribed 
to  him.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  divided  the 
people  into  3 tribes,  which  bore  the  names  Ram- 
nes,  Tities,  and  Luceros.  The  Ramnes  were  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  their  name  from  Romu- 
lus. the  Tities  from  Titus  Tatius  the  Sabine  king, 
and  the  Luceres  from  Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  chief 
who  had  assisted  Romulus  in  the  war  against  the 
Sabines.  Each  tribe  contained  10  curiae,  which 
received  their  names  from  the  30  Sabine  women 
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who  had  brought  about  the  peace  between  the 
Homans  and  their  own  people.  Further,  each  curia 
contained  10  gcntes,and  each  gen«  100  men.  Thus 
the  people,  according  to  the  general  belief,  were 
divided  originally  into  3 tribes,  30  curiae,  and 
300  gentes,  which  mustered  3000  men,  who  fought 
on  foot,  and  were  called  a legion.  Besides  those 
there  were  300  horsemen,  called  Celeres,  the  same 
body  as  the  Equites  of  a later  time.  To  assist  him 
in  the  government  of  the  people  Romulus  is  said  to 
have  selected  a number  of  the  aged  men  in  the 
state,  who  were  called  Patres,  or  Sena  tores.  The 
council  itself,  which  was  called  tbe  senatua,  ori- 
ginally consisted  of  1 00  members ; but  this  number 
was  increased  to  200  when  the  Sabines  were  in- 
corporated in  the  state.  In  addition  to  the  senate, 
there  was  another  assembly,  consisting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  gentes,  which  bore  the  name  of  comitia 
curiata,  because  they  voted  in  it  according  to  their 
division  into  curiae. 

Bdm&lns  Angustftlns.  [Augustulus.] 

Romulus  SilvTua.  [SiLvira.] 

Roscianum  (Rcmaao),  a fortress  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Brutiium  between  Thurii  and  Paternum. 

Boaeillui  [A at. us.] 

Roscius.  Li,  a Homan  ambassador  sent  to 
Fidenae  in  b.  c.  438.  He  and  his  three  colleagues 
were  lulled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fidenae,  at  the 
instigation  of  Lar  Tolumnius,  king  of  tbe  Veientes. 
The  statues  of  all  four  were  erected  in  the  Rostra 
at  Rome.  — 2.  Sex.,  of  Ameria,  a town  in  Umbria. 
The  father  of  this  Roscius  had  been  murdered  at 
the  instigation  of  2 of  his  relations  and  fellow- 
townsmen,  T.  Roscius  Magnus  and  T.  Roscius 
Capito,  who  coveted  the  wraith  of  their  neighbour. 
These  two  Uoscii  struck  a bargain  with  Chry- 
sogonu.%  the  freedman  and  favourite  of  Sulla,  to 
divide  the  property  of  the  murdered  man  between 
them.  But  as  the  proceeding  excited  the  utmost 
indignation  at  Ameria,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  made  an  effort  to  obtain  from  Sulla  the 
restitution  of  the  property  to  the  son,  the  robbers 
accused  young  Roscius  of  the  murder  of  his  father, 
and  hired  witnesses  to  swear  to  the  fact.  Roscius 
was  defended  by  Cicero  (b.c.  80)  in  an  oration 
which  is  still  extant,  and  was  acquitted.  Cicero's 
speech  was  greatly  admired  at  the  time,  and  though 
at  a later  period  he  found  fault  with  it  himself,  as 
bearing  marks  of  youthful  exaggeration,  it  displays 
abundant  evidense  of  his  great  oratorical  powers. 
— 3.  (Li  the  most  celebrated  comic  actor  at  Rome, 
was  a native  of  Solonium,  a small  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lanavium.  His  histrionic  powers 
procured  him  the  favour  of  many  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  and,  among  others,  of  the  dictator  Sulla, 
who  presented  him  with  a gold  ring,  the  symbol 
of  equestrian  rank.  Roscius  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Cicero,  who  constantly  speaks  of  him  in 
terms  both  of  admiration  and  affection.  Roscius 
was  considered  by  the  Romans  to  have  reached 
such  perfection  in  his  own  profession,  that  it  be- 
came the  fashion  to  call  every  one  who  became 
particularly  distinguished  in  his  own  art,  by  the 
name  of  Roscius.  In  his  younger  years  Cicero 
received  instruction  from  Roscius  ; and  at  u later 
time  he  and  Roscius  often  used  to  try  which  of 
them  could  express  a thought  with  the  greatest 
effect,  the  orator  by  his  eloquence,  or  the  actor 
by  his  gestures.  These  exercises  gave  Roscius  so 
high  an  opinion  of  his  art,  that  be  wrote  a work 
in  which  he  compared  eloquence  and  acting.  Like 
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his  celebrated  contemporary,  the  tragic  actor  Ae- 
sopus,  Roscius  realised  an  immense  fortune  by  his 
profession.  He  died  in  62.  — One  of  Cicero’s  ex- 
tant orations  is  entitled  /Vo  Q.  Hoscio  Comoedo. 
It  was  delivered  before  the  judex  C.  Piso,  proba- 
bly in  68,  and  relates  to  a claim  for  50,000  ses- 
terces, which  one  C.  Fannius  Chneren  brought 
against  Roscius.  — 4.  Fab  at  us.  [Fabatis.]  — 
5.  Otho.  [Otho.] 

Rotomagus.  [R  atom  sous.] 

Roxana  ('Pw£<£n;),  daughter  of  Oxyartes  the 
Bactrian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  on  hia 
capture  of  the  hill- fort  in  Sogdiaua,  named  “the 
rock,"  b.c.  327.  Alexander  was  so  captivated  by 
her  charms,  that  be  married  her.  Soon  after 
Alexander's  death  (323),  she  gave  birth  to  a son 
( Alexander  Aegus),  who  was  admitted  to  share 
the  nominal  sovereignty  with  Arrhidaous,  under 
the  regency  of  Perdiccas.  Before  the  birth  of  the 
boy  she  had  drawn  Statira,  or  Barsine,  to  Babylon 
by  a friendly  letter,  and  there  caused  her  to  be 
murdered.  Roxana  afterwards  crossed  over  to 
Europe  with  her  son,  and  placed  herself  under  the 
protection  of  Olympias.  She  shared  the  fortunes 
of  Olympias,  and  threw  herself  into  Pydna  along 
with  the  latter,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Cas- 
sander.  In  316  Pydna  was  taken  by  Cassander; 
Olympias  was  put  to  death  ; and  Roxana  and  her 
son  were  placed  in  confinement  in  Amphipolia. 
Here  they  were  detained  under  the  charge  of 
Glancias  till  311,  in  which  year,  soon  after  the 
general  peace  then  concluded,  they  were  murdered 
in  accordance  with  orders  from  Cassander. 
Roxolani.  [Rhoxolanl] 

Rfibi  (Rubustinus:  /rireo),  a town  in  Apulia 
on  the  road  from  Canusium  to  Brand  usium. 

Rubico,  a small  river  in  Italy,  failing  into  the 
Adriatic  a little  N.  of  Ariminum,  formed  the 
boundary  in  the  republican  period  between  the 
province  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Italia  proper.  It 
is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  Caesar's  pas- 
sage across  it  at  the  head  of  his  army,  by  which 
act  he  declared  war  against  the  republic.  A papal 
decree,  issued  in  1756,  declared  the  modern  Lma 
to  be  the  ancient  Rubico,  bat  the  Puatrlloy  a little 
further  N.,  has  better  claims  to  this  honour. 

Rubra  Saxa,  called  Rubrac  breves  (sc.  petrae) 
by  Martial,  a small  place  in  Etruria  only  a few 
miles  from  Rome,  near  the  river  Cremera,  and  on 
the  Via  Flaminio.  It  was  near  this  spot  that  the 
great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Maxentius  was 
defeated  by  Constantine,  a.  d.  312. 

Rubresus  Lacus.  [Nakbo.] 

Rubricatus.  1.  Or  TTbus  ( .S es&ous),  a consider- 
able river  of  Nuniidia  in  N.  Africa,  rising  in  the 
mountains  S.  E.  of  Cirta  (GmataniincA),  flowing 
N.  E.,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  E.  of 
Hippo  Regius  (Bonah).  — 2.  {Llobngat)y  a small 
river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  flowing  into  the 
sea  \V.  of  Barcino. 

Rubrum  Mare.  [Erythrabu*  Mark.] 
Rudlae  ( Rudinus  : Rutiytiano  or  Ruge).  a town 
of  the  Peucetii  in  Apulia,  on  the  road  from  Brun- 
dusium  to  Venusia,  was  originally  a Greek  colony, 
and  afterwards  a Roman  municipium.  Rudiae  is 
ce  lebrated  as  the  birth-phace  of  Ennius. 

Rueslum,  a town  of  the  Vella vi  or  Velauni, 
hence  called  simply  Ci vitas  Vellavorum,  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica  (in  the  modern  Velai jr),  probably  the 
modern  St.  Paulien  or  Paulhan  on  the  frontiers  of 
Auvergne. 
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Rftflnus.  1.  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  was  consul 
b.c.  290,  with  M’.Curius  Dentatus,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  colleague  brought  the  Samnite  war  to  a 
conclusion,  and  obtained  a triumph  in  consequence. 
He  was  consul  a second  time  in  277,  and  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  and  the  Greeks 
in  Southern  Italy.  The  chief  event  of  his  second 
consulship  was  the  capture  of  the  important  town 
of  Croton.  In  275,  Rufinus  was  expelled  from 
the  senate  by  the  censors  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  Ae- 
milius  Paput,  on  account  of  his  possessing  10 
pounds  of  silver  plate.  The  dictator  Sulla  was 
descended  from  this  Rufina*.  His  grandson  was 
the  first  of  the  family  who  assumed  the  surname 
of  Sulla. — 2.  Licinlus  Rufinus,  a jurist,  who 
lived  under  Alexander  Severus.  There  are  in  the 
Digest  17  excerpts  from  12  books  of  Regulae  by 
Rufinns.—  3.  The  chief  minister  of  state  under 
Theodosius  the  Great,  was  an  able,  but  at  the  same 
time  a treacherous  and  dangerous  man.  He  insti- 
gated Theodosius  to  those  cruel  measures  which 
brought  ruin  upon  Antioch,  a.  d.  390.  After  the 
death  of  Theodosius  in  395,  Rufinus  exercised 
paramount  influence  over  the  weak  Arcadius  ; but 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  a conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him  by  Eutropius  and  Stilicho,  who 
induced  Gainos,  the  Gothic  ally  of  Arcadius,  to 
join  in  the  plot.  Rufinns  was  in  consequence 
slain  by  the  troops  of  Gainos.  — 4.  Sumamed  Ty- 
ranuius  or  Turranius,  or  Toranus,  a celebrated 
ecclesiastical  writer,  was  probably  bom  about  a.  d. 
3-15  in  Italy.  He  was  at  first  an  inmate  of  the 
monastery  at  Aquileia,  and  he  afterwards  resided 
many  years  at  a monastery  in  Palestine,  where  he 
became  very  intimate  with  St.  Jerome.  The  two 
friends  afterwards  quarrelled  ; and  Jerome  attacked 
Rufinus  with  the  utmost  vehemence  on  account  of 
his  supporting  the  tenets  of  Origen.  After  re- 
maining in  the  East  for  about  2b  years,  Rufinus 
returned  to  Italy  in  397,  where  he  published  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Apology  for  Origen  by 
Pamphilus,  and  of  the  liooks  of  Origen  De  Prin- 
dpiv,  together  with  an  original  tract  Dr  Adultera- 
tion* Librorum  Origenis.  In  the  preface  to  the  De 
Principiis , he  quoted  a panegyric,  which  Jerome 
had  at  an  earlier  period  pronounced  upon  Origen. 
This  led  to  a bitter  correspondence  between  the  2 
former  friends,  which  was  crowned  by  the  Apologia 
of  the  one  adversus  Hieronymum,  and  the  Apologia 
of  the  other  adversus  Rufimm.  Rufinus  died  in 
Sicily  in  4 1 0,  to  which  island  he  had  fled  upon 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Alaric.  Several  of  his 
works  are  extant,  but  there  is  no  complete  edition 
of  them.  — 5.  The  author  of  n little  poem  in  22 
lines,  Pusiphaes  Falrula  ex  omnibus  Sfdris  Ho- 
ratianis , which,  as  the  name  import*,  contains  an 
example  of  each  of  the  different  metres  employed 
by  Horace.  His  date  is  quite  uncertain,  but  he 
may  be  the  same  person  with  the  following.  — 6. 
A grammarian  of  Antioch,  whose  treatise  lie  Me- 
tris  Comsat,  or  rather  extracts  from  it,  is  contained 
in  the  Gratnmaiicae  Latinae  Audores  Antiqui  of 
Putschius,  Hannov.  1605.  —7.  The  author  of  38 
epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His  date  is 
uncertain  ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was 
a Byzantine.  His  verses  are  of  the  same  light 
amatory  character  ns  those  of  Agnthias,  Paulus, 
Macedonius,  and  others. 

Rufrae,  a town  in  Campania,  frequently  con- 
founded with  Rufrium. 

Rufrium,  a town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium. 
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Rufus,  Curtins.  [Curtius.] 

Rufus  Epheslua,  so  called  from  tbc  place  of 
his  birth,  a celebrated  Greek  physician,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan  (a.  d.  98 — 117),  and  wrote  several 
medical  works,  some  of  which  arc  still  extant. 

Rufus,  L.  Caeclllus,  brother  of  P.  Sulla  by  the 
same  mother,  but  not  by  the  same  father.  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c.  63,  when  he  rendered 
warm  support  to  Cicero,  and  in  particular  opposed 
the  agragrian  law  of  Rullus.  In  his  proctorship, 
57,  he  joined  most  of  the  other  magistrates  in  pro- 
posing the  recall  of  Cicero  from  banishment 
Rftfus,  M.  Caelius,  a young  Roman  noble,  dis- 
tinguished as  an  elegant  writer  and  eloquent 
speaker,  but  equally  conspicuous  for  his  profligacy 
and  extravagance.  Notwithstanding  his  vices  he 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cicero,  who  defended 
him  in  b.c.  56  in  an  oration  still  extant  The 
accusation  was  brought  against  him  by  Sempromus 
Atratinus,  at  the  instigation  of  Clodia  Quadran- 
taria,  whom  he  had  lately  deserted.  Clodia 
charged  him  with  having  borrowed  money  from 
her  in  order  to  murder  Dion,  the  head  of  the 
embassy  sent  by  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Rome  ; and 
with  having  made  an  attempt  to  poison  her.  In 
52  Caelius  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  in  50 
aedilc.  During  the  years  51  and  50  he  carried 
on  an  active  correspondence  with  Cicero,  who  was 
then  in  Cilicia,  and  many  of  the  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  Cicero  at  that  time  are  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  Cicero’s  Letters.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49  he  espoused  Caesar's 
side,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  the 
j praetorship,  in  48.  Being  nt  this  time  overwhelmed 
I with  debt,  he  availed  himself  of  Caesar’s  absence 
I from  Italy  to  bring  forward  a law  for  the  abolition 

I of  debts.  Ho  was,  however,  resisted  by  the  other 
magistrates  and  deprived  of  his  office  ; whereupon 
he  went  into  the  S.  of  Italy  to  join  Milo,  whom 
t he  had  secretly  sent  for  from  Massilia.  Milo  was 
killed  near  Thurii  before  Caelius  could  join  him 
[Milo];  and  Caelius  himself  was  put  to  death 
shortly  afterwards  at  Thurii. 

Rflfus,  Sextus.  [Sextus  Rufus.] 

Rugii.  an  important  people  in  Germany,  oriri- 
nally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  between  the 
Viadus  (Oder)  and  the  Vistula.  After  disappear- 
! ing  a long  time  from  history,  they  are  found  nt  a 
later  time  in  Attila’s  army;  and  after  AttiU’s 
death  they  founded  a new  kingdom  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Danube  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  the 
name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Rugiland.  They  have  left  traces  of  their  name  in 
I the  country  which  they  originally  inhabited  in  the 
modem  R it  gen,  Riigentcalde,  Rega , Rcoemralde. 

Rullus,  P.  Servlllus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  n.c. 
63,  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  which  Cicero  at- 
tacked in  3 orations  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
It  was  the  most  extensive  agrarian  law  that  had 
ever  been  brought  forward  ; but  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  such  a sweeping  measure,  it  was 
withdrawn  by  Rullus  himself. 

P.  Ruplllus,  consul  n.c.  132,  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  vehemence  all  the  adherents  of  Tib.  Grac- 
chus, who  had  been  slain  in  the  preceding  year.  I n 
his  consulship  he  was  sent  into  Sicily  against  the 
slaves,  and  brought  the  senile  war  to  a close.  He 
remained  in  the  island  os  proconsul  in  the  following 
year;  and,  with  10  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  senate,  be  made  various  regulation*  for  the 
government  of  the  province,  which  were  known  by 
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the  name  of  Leges  Rupiliae.  Rupilius  was  con- 
demned in  the  tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus,  123,  on 
account  of  his  illegal  and  cruel  acts  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  friends  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger, 
who  obtained  the  consulship  for  him,  but  who 
failed  in  gaining  the  same  honour  for  his  brother 
Lucius.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  his  brother's 
failure  so  much  to  heart  as  to  have  died  in  conse- 
quence. 

Rusclno,  a town  of  the  Sordones  or  Sordi  in 
the  S.E.  part  of  Gallia  Narbonenais,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  river  Kusciuo  (7W),  and  on 
the  road  from  Spain  to  Narbo.  A tower  of  the 
ancient  town  is  still  extant  near  Perpignan,  called 
la  Tour  (it  Rnusillon. 

Busellae  (Rusellanns:  nr.  ( irosseto  Ru.),  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
an  eminence  E.  of  the  lake  Prelius  and  on  the  Via 
Aurelia.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
in  b.  c.  294,  when  2000  of  its  inhabitants  were 
slain,  and  as  many  more  made  prisoners.  It 
was  subsequently  a Roman  colony*  and  con- 
tinued in  existence  till  1138,  when  its  inhabi- 
tants were  removed  to  Grosseto.  The  walls 
of  Rusellae  still  remain,  and  are  some  of  the  most 
ancient  in  Italy.  They  are  formed  of  enormous 
masses  of  travertine,  piled  up  without  regard  to 
form,  with  small  stones  inserted  in  the  interstices. 
The  masses  vary  from  6 to  8 feet  in  length,  and 
from  4 to  8 in  height.  The  area  enclosed  by  the 
walls  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle,  between 
10,000  and  1 1.000  feet,  or  about  2 miles  in  circuit. 

Rusic&da  (S.  E.  of  St  or  ah  Ru.),  a sea-port  and 
Roman  colony  in  Numidia,  used  especially  as  the 
port  of  Cirta. 

Ruspinum.  a town  of  Africa  Propria  (Byxa- 
cium),  2 miles  from  the  sea,  between  Leptis  Parva 
and  Hadrumetur. 

Russadir  (Ras-ud-lHr,  or  C.  di  7 res  Forms: 
Rhs  in  ancient  Punic,  and  Ras  in  Arabic,  alike 
mean  cape),  a promontory  of  Mauretania  Tingitana, 
in  N.  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Metagonitae. 
S.  E.  of  it  was  a city  of  the  same  name  (prob. 
MdiUah). 

Rustlcus,  Fabias,  a Roman  historian,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 

Rustlcus,  L.  Jfinlus  Arulenus,  more  usually 
called  Arulenus  llusticus,  but  sometimes  Junius 
Rusticus.  He  was  a friend  and  pupil  of  Pactus 
Thra.se a,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Stoic  phi- 
losophy. He  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian,  be- 
cause he  had  written  a panegyric  upon  Thrasea. 

Busucurrum  (CW«/5,  opposite  Ali/itr\  a consi- 
derable sea-port  in  the  E.  part  of  Mauretania Caesar- 
iensis,  constituted  a Roman  colony  under  Claudius. 

Ruteni,  n people  in  Gallia  Aquit&nica  on  the 
frontiers  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  in  the  modem 
Rovmjnc.  Their  chief  town  was  Segodunum, 
afterwards  Civitas  Rutenorum  (Rodez).  The  coun- 
try of  the  Ruteni  contained  silver  mines,  ami 
produced  excellent  flax. 

Rutillus  Lupus.  [Luru*.] 

Butilius  Numatianus,  Claudius,  a Roman 
poet,  and  a native  of  Gaul,  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  aera.  He  re- 
sided at  Rome  a considerable  time,  where  be  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  praefectus  urbi,  about  a.  d. 
4 1 3 or  4 1 4.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his  native 
couutry,  and  has  described  his  return  to  Gaul  in  an 
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’ elegiac  poem,  which  bears  the  title  of  Ilintrarium^ 
or  De  Reditu.  Of  this  poem  the  first  book,  con- 
sisting of  644  lines,  and  a small  portion  of  the 
second,  hare  come  down  to  us.  It  is  superior 
both  in  poetical  colouring  and  purity  of  language 
to  most  of  the  productions  of  the  age ; and  the 
passage  in  which  he  celebrates  the  praises  of  Rome 
is  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  Claudi&n.  Rutilius 
was  a heathen,  and  attacks  the  Jew's  and  monks 
with  no  small  severity.  The  best  edition  is  by 
A.  W.  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840. 

P.  Butilius  Rufus,  a Roman  statesman  and 
orator.  He  was  military  tribune  under  Scipio  in 
the  Numantine  war,  praetor  b.c.  Ill,  consul  105, 
and  legntus  in  95  under  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  pro- 
consul  of  Asia.  While  acting  in  this  capacity  he 
displayed  so  much  honesty  and  firmness  in  re- 
pressing the  extortions  of  the  publicani,  that  he 
became  an  object  of  fear  and  hatred  to  the  whole 
body.  Accordingly,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he 
was  impeached  of  malversation  (de  rrjtetundis), 
found  guilty,  and  compelled  to  withdraw  into 
banishment,  92.  He  retired  first  to  Mytilene, 
and  from  thence  to  Smyrna,  where  he  fixed  his 
abode,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  day6  in 
tranquillity,  having  refused  to  return  to  Rome, 
although  recalled  by  Sulla.  Besides  his  orations, 
Rutilius  wrote  an  autobiography,  and  a History  of 
Rome  in  Greek,  which  contained  an  account  of 
the  Numantine  war,  but  we  know  not  what  period 
it  embraced. 

ButUus,  C.  Marclus,  was  consul  b.  c.  357, 
when  he  took  the  town  of  Privemum.  In  356 
he  was  appointed  dictator,  being  the  first  time 
that  a plebeian  had  attained  this  dignity.  In  his 
dictatorship  he  defeated  the  Etruscans  with  great 
slaughter.  In  352  he  was  consul  a second  time ; 
and  in  351,  he  was  the  first  plebeian  censor.  He 
w'as  consul  for  the  third  time  in  344,  for  the  fourth 
time  in  342.  The  son  of  this  Rutiius  took  the 
surname  of  Censorinus,  which  in  the  next  genera- 
tion entirely  supplanted  that  of  Rutiius,  and  be- 
came the  name  of  the  family.  [Censorin' us.] 

Butftba  ( Rnya)%  a river  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Albiuin  Intc- 
melium. 

Ruthli,  an  ancient  people  in  Italy,  inhabiting 
a narrow  slip  of  country  on  the  coast  of  Latiuni  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  Tiber.  Their  chief  town 
was  Arden,  which  was  the  residence  of  Turn  us. 
They  were  subdued  at  nu  early  period  by  * the 
Romans,  and  disappear  from  history. 

B&ttipae  or  Butupla©  ( Richborough\  a port 
town  of  the  Cantii  in  the  S.  E.  of  Britain,  from 
which  persons  frequently  crossed  over  to  the  har- 
bour of  Gessoriacum  in  Gaul  Excellent  oysters 
were  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place 
(Rutupino  edita /undo  ostrea , Juv.  ir.  141).  There 
are  still  several  Roman  remains  at  Rickborouyh . 
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S&ba  (2a6a).  L (O.  T.  Sheba),  the  capital  of 
the  Sabaki  in  Arabia  Felix,  lay  on  a high  woody 
mountain,  and  was  pointed  out,  by  an  Arabian 
tradition,  as  the  residence  of  the”  Queen  of  Sheba,” 
who  went  to  Jerusalem  to  bear  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  Its  exact  site  is  doubtful  — 2.  There 
was  another  city  of  the  same  name  in  the  interior 
of  Arabia  Felix,  where  a place  SaUa  is  still  found, 
u u 3 
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about  in  the  centre  of  El-  Yemen,  — » 3.  A seaport 
town  of  Aethiopia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  S.  of  Ptolcma'is 
Theron.  A town  called  2a^ar  and  SaSSara  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  placet  it  on  the  Sinus 
Adulitanus ; and  about  in  the  same  position  Strabo 
mentions  a town  Sabae  (2a€ at)  as  distinct  from 
Saba.  The  sites  of  these  places  (if  they  are  really 
different)  are  sought  by  geographers  at  NowaruL, 
or  Port  Mornington,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  coast  of 
Nubia,  and  Massatcah  on  Foul  Hay,  on  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Abyssinia. 

Sab&con  (laSaxwv),  a king  of  Ethiopia,  who 
invaded  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  blind  king  Any- 
gis,  whom  he  dethroned  and  drove  into  the  marshes. 
The  Ethiopian  conqueror  then  reigned  over  Egypt 
for  50  years,  but  at  length  quitted  the  country  in 
consequence  of  a dream,  whereupon  Anysis  regained 
his  kingdom.  This  is  the  account  which  Herodotus 
received  from  the  priests  (ii.  137 — 140);  but  it 
appears  from  Manetho,  that  there  were  3 Ethiopian 
kingB  who  reigned  over  Egypt,  named  Sabocon, 
Sebichus , and  Taracus , whose  collective  reigns 
amount  to  40  or  50  years,  and  who  form  the  25th 
dynasty  of  that  writer.  The  account  of  Manetho 
is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  Herodotus.  It  appears 
that  this  Ethiopian  dynasty  reigned  over  Egypt  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  8th  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  re- 
cords. The  So,  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  Hosea, 
king  of  Israel,  made  an  alliance  about  B.c.  722 
(2  Kings,  xvii.  4),  was  probably  the  same  as 
Sebichus ; and  the  Ttrhakah,  king  of  the  Ethi- 
opians, who  was  preparing  to  make  war  against 
Sennacherib,  in  711  (Is.  xxxvii.  9),  is  the  same 
as  Taracus. 

Sabaei  or  8&bae  (So&uot,  2<£§cu:  0.  T.  She- 
baitm),  one  of  the  chief  peoples  of  Arabia,  dwelt 
in  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  N.  and  centre 
of  the  province  of  El-Yemcn.  So,  at  least,  Ptolemy 
places  them ; but  the  earlier  geographers  give  them 
a wider  extent,  quite  to  the  S.  of  El- Yemen.  The 
fact  seems  to  bo  that  they  are  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  a race  which,  at  an  early  period,  was 
widely  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  S.  part  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where  Arabia  and  Aethiopia  all  but  . 

i'oined  at  the  narrow  strait  of  Bab-el- Mandeb  ; and 
tence,  probably,  the  confusion  often  made  between 
the  Sheba  and  Seba  of  Scripture,  or  between  the 
Shebaiim  of  Arabia  and  the  Sebaiim  of  Aethiopia. 
Another  proof  of  the  wide  extent  of  this  race  is 
furnished  by  the  mention,  in  the  book  of  Job,  of 
Sabeans  as  far  N.,  probably,  as  Arabia  Deserta 
(Job,  i.  15).  The  Sabeans  of  El~  Yemen  were 
celebrated  for  their  wealth  and  lurury.  Their 
country  produced  all  the  most  precious  spices  and 
perfumes  of  Arabia,  and  they  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  the  East  Their  capital  was  at 
Saba,  where  we  are  told  that  their  king  was  kept 
a close  prisoner  in  his  palace.  The  monarchy  was 
not  hereditary,  but  descended  according  to  an 
order  of  succession  arranged  among  the  chief 
families  of  the  country. 

Sab&te,  a town  of  Etruria  on  the  road  from 
Cosa  to  Rome,  and  on  the  N.W.  comer  of  a lake, 
which  was  named  after  it  Lacua  Saba  tin  us  (Logo 
di  Dracciano). 

Sabatlni,  a people  in  Campania,  who  derived 
their  name  from  the  river  Snbatus  ( Subbato ),  a 
tributary  of  the  Calor,  which  flows  into  the  Vul- 
turous. 
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Sabaxlus  (JSafdfios),  a Phrygian  divinity,  com- 
monly described  as  a son  of  Rhea  or  Cybel'e.  In 
later  times  he  was  identified  with  the  mystic 
Dionysus,  who  hence  is  sometimes  called  Dionysus 
Sabazius.  For  the  same  reason  Sabazius  is  called 
a son  of  Zeus  by  Persephone,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  reared  by  a nymph  Nyssa;  though  others, 
hy  philosophical  speculations,  were  led  to  consider 
him  a son  of  Cabinis,  Dionysus,  or  Cronos.  He 
was  torn  by  the  Titans  into  7 pieces.  The  con- 
nection of  Sabazius  with  the  Phrygian  mother  of 
the  gods  accounts  for  the  fact  that  he  was  identified, 
to  a certain  extent,  with  Zeus  himself,  who  it 
mentioned  as  Zeus  Sabazius,  both  Zeus  and  Dio- 
nysus having  been  brought  up  by  Cybele  or  Rhea. 
His  worship  and  festivals  (Solatia)  were  also 
introduced  into  Greece;  but,  at  least  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes,  it  was  not  thought  reputable  to 
take  part  in  them,  for  they  were  celebrated  at 
night  by  both  sexes  in  a licentious  manner.  Ser- 
pents, which  were  sacred  to  him,  acted  a prominent 
part  at  the  Sabazia  and  in  the  processions:  the 
god  himself  was  represented  with  horns,  because, 
it  is  said,  he  was  the  first  that  yoked  oxen  to  the 
plough  for  agriculture. 

S&belli.  [Sabinl] 

Sabelllus.  an  hercsiaich  of  the  3rd  century, 
of  whose  personal  history  hardly  anything  is 
known.  He  broached  his  heresies  in  the  Libyan 
Pentapoiis,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
native.  His  characteristic  dogma  related  to  the 
Divine  Nature,  in  which  he  conceived  that  there 
was  only  one  hypostasis  or  person,  identifying  with 
each  other  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit, 
u so  that  in  one  hypostasis  there  are  three  desig- 
nation# ’*  (ois  tlvai  lv  uta  irroardurti  rpsls  oro- 
fiacrias). 

8ablna,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was 
the  grand-niece  of  Trajan,  being  the  daughter  of 
Matidia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Marciano,  the 
sister  of  Trajan.  Sabina  was  married  to  Hadrian 
about  a.  d.  100  through  the  influence  of  Piotina, 
the  wife  of  Trajan.  The  marriage  did  not  prove 
a happy  one.  Sabina  at  length  put  an  end  to  her 
life,  and  there  was  a report  that  she  had  even 
been  poisoned  by  her  husband.  She  was  certainly 
alive  in  136,  and  probably  did  not  dio  till  138,  a 
few  months  before  Hadrian.  She  was  enrolled 
among  the  gods  after  her  decease. 

S&blna,  Poppaea,  a woman  of  surpassing  beauty, 
but  licentious  morals,  was  the  daughter  of  T.  Ol- 
I i us,  but  Assumed  the  name  of  her  maternal  grand- 
father Poppacns  Sabi  nus,  who  had  been  consul  in 
a.  d.  9.  She  was  first  married  to  Rufius  Cris- 
pin us,  and  afterwards  to  Otho,  who  was  one  of  the 
boon  companions  of  Nero.  The  latter  soon  became 
enamoured  of  her ; and  in  order  to  get  Otho  out  of 
the  way  Nero  sent  him  to  govern  the  province  of 
Lusitania  (58).  Poppaea  now  became  the  aus 
knowledged  mistress  of  Nero,  over  whom  she 
exercised  absolute  sway.  Anxious  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  emperor,  she  persuaded  Nero  first  to 
murder  his  mother  Agrippina  (59).  who  was  op- 
posed to  such  a disgraceful  union,  and  next  to 
divorce  and  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death  his 
innocent  and  virtuous  wife  Octavia  (62).  Im- 
mediately after  the  divorce  of  Octavia,  Poppaea 
became  the  wife  of  Nero.  In  the  following  year 
she  gave  birth  to  a daughter  at  Antium  ; but  the 
infant  died  at  the  age  of  4 months.  In  65  Pop- 
paea was  pregnant  again,  but  was  killed  by  a tuck 
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from  her  brutal  husband  in  a fit  of  passion.  She  | 
was  enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  a magnificent 
temple  was  dedicated  to  her  by  Nero.  Poppnea 
was  inordinately  fond  of  luxury  and  pomp,  :ind 
took  immense  pains  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  her 
person.  Thus  we  are  told  that  all  her  mules  were 
shod  with  gold,  and  that  500  asses  were  daily 
milked  to  supply  her  with  a lath. 

8abini.  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  peoples  of  central  Italy.  The  ancients  usually 
derived  their  name  from  Sabinus,  a son  of  the  na- 
tive god  Suucus.  The  different  tribes  of  the  Sabine 
race  were  widely  spread  over  the  whole  of  central 
Italy,  and  were  connected  with  the  Opicans,  Um- 
brians, and  those  other  peoples  whose  languages 
were  akin  to  the  Greek.  The  earliest  traces  of 
the  Sabines  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Amiternum  at  the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  whence  they  spread  as  far  8.  as  the 
confines  of  Lucan ia  and  Apulia.  The  Sabines 
may  be  divided  into  3 great  classes,  called  by  the 
names  of  Sabin i,Sabelli,  and  Saturates  respectively. 
The  Sabini  proper  inhabited  the  country  between 
the  Nar,  the  Anioand  the  Tiber,  between  Latium, 
Etruria,  Umbria  and  Picenum.  This  district  was 
mountainous,  and  better  adapted  for  pasturage 
than  com.  The  chief  towns  were  Amiternum, 
Reate,  Nursia,  Cutiliae,  Cures  Eretnuu  and  Mo- 
mentum. The  Sabelli  were  the  smnller  tribes 
who  issued  from  the  Sabines.  To  these  belong 
the  Vestini,  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  Frentani 
and  Hirpini.  In  addition  to  these  peoples,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Sabellions  is  usually  restricted, 
the  Picentes  in  Piccnum,  the  Picentim,  who  were 
transplanted  from  the  latter  country  to  Campania, 
and  the  Lucan i,  were  also  of  Sabine  origin.  The 
8amnites,  who  were  by  far  the  most  powerful  of 
all  the  Sabine  peoples,  are  treated  of  in  a separate 
article.  [Samnium.]  There  were  certain  na- 
tional characteristics  which  distinguished  the  whole 
Sabino  race.  They  were  a people  of  simple  and 
virtuous  habits,  faithful  to  their  word,  and  imbued 
with  deep  religious  feeling.  Hence  we  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  omens  and  prodigies  in  their 
country.  They  were  a migratory  race,  and  adopted 
a peculiar  Bystcra  of  emigration.  In  times  of 
great  danger  and  distress  they  vowed  a Ver  Sa- 
cram,  or  Sacred  Spring  ; and  all  the  children  bom 
in  that  spring  were  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  god, 
and  were  compelled,  at  the  end  of  20  years,  to 
leave  their  native  country  and  seek  a new  home 
in  foreign  lands.  The  form  of  government  among 
the  Sabines  was  republican,  but  in  war  they  choae 
a sovereign  ruler  (A'm5ru/ar),  whom  the  Romans 
sometimes  call  dictator,  and  sometimes  king.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Sabines  in  Lucania  and  Cam- 
pania, they  never  attained  any  high  degree  of 
civilisation  or  mental  culture  ; but  they  were 
always  distinguished  by  their  love  of  freedom, 
which  they  maintained  with  the  greatest  bravery. 
Of  this  the  Samnites  were  the  must  striking  ex- 
ample. After  the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power, 
the  Sabines  were  for  a long  time  the  greatest 
people  in  Italy ; and  if  they  had  remained  united, 
they  might  have  conquered  the  whole  peninsula. 
The  Sabines  formed  one  of  the  elements  of  which 
the  Roman  people  was  composed.  In  the  time  of 
Romulus,  a portion  of  the  Sabines,  after  the  rape 
of  their  wives  and  daughters,  became  incorporated 
with  the  Homans,  and  the  2 peoples  were  united 
into  one  under  the  general  name  of  Quirites.  The 
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remainder  of  the  Sabini  proper,  who  were  less 
warlike  than  the  Samnites  and  Sahel  linns,  were 
finally  subdued  by  M\  Curios  Dentatus,  n.  c.  290, 
and  received  the  Roman  franchise,  tint  sujTrofjio. 
The  Snbellian  tribes  concluded  a treaty  with  the 
Romans  at  an  early  period,  namely,  the  Vestini  in 
328,  and  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni  and  Fren- 
tani in  304  ; but  these  peoples  again  took  up  arms 
against  the  Romans  in  the  Social  War  (90—88), 
which  ended  in  the  complete  subjugation  of  all 
the  Sahellian  tribes.  The  history  of  the  wars 
between  the  Samnites  and  the  Romans  is  given 
under  Samnium. 

Sabinas.  L A contemporary  poet  and  a friend 
of  Ovid.  Ovid  informs  us  that  Sabinns  had 
written  answers  to  six  of  the  Epittalm  II-  r-.tdum 
of  Ovid.  Three  answers  enumerated  by  Ovid  in 
this  passage  are  printed  in  many  editions  of  the 
poet’s  works  as  the  genuine  poems  of  Sabinus ; 
but  they  were  written  by  a modem  scholar,  An- 
gelas Sabinus,  about  the  year  1487. — 2.  M. 
Caellus.  a Roman  jurist,  who  succeeded  Cassius 
Longinus,  was  consul  a.  d.  6.9.  He  was  not  the 
Sabinus  from  whom  the  Sabiuiani  took  their  name. 
He  wrote  a work.  Ad  Edict  um  AtdUium  Curulium. 
There  are  no  extracts  from  Caclius  in  the  Digest, 
but  he  is  often  cited,  sometimes  as  Caclius  Sabinus, 
sometimes  by  the  name  of  Sabinus  only.  — 3. 
C.  Calvislus,  one  of  Caesar’s  legates  in  the  civil 
war,  b.  c.  48.  In  45  he  received  the  province  of 
Africa  from  Caesar.  Having  been  elected  praetor 
in  44,  he  obtained  from  Antony  tho  province  of 
Africa  again;  but  he  did  not  return  to  Africa,  as 
the  senate,  after  the  departure  of  Antony  for  Mu- 
tina,  conferred  it  upon  Q.  Comificius.  Sabinus 
was  consul  39,  and  in  the  following  year  com- 
manded the  fleet  of  Octavian  in  the  war  with  Sex. 
Pompey.  He  was  superseded  by  Agrippa  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet.  He  is  mentioned  too  at  a 
later  time  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavian.  —4. 
T.  Flavius,  father  of  the  emperor  Vespasian,  was 
one  of  the  fanners  of  the  taxes  in  Asia,  and  after- 
wards carried  on  business  as  a money-lender  among 
the  Helvetians.  — 5.  Fl&vius,  elder  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian. 
He  governed  Moesia  for  7 years  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  and  held  the  important  office  of  praa- 
fectus  urbis  during  the  last  1 1 years  of  Nero's 
reign.  He  was  removed  from  this  office  by  Galba, 
but  was  replaced  in  it  on  the  accession  of  Otho, 
who  was  anxious  to  conciliate  Vespasian,  who 
commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  the  East.  He 
continued  to  retain  the  dignity  under  Vitcllius; 
but  when  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  general  by  die 
legions  in  the  East,  and  Antonias  Primus  and  hit 
other  generals  in  the  West,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
troops  of  Vitellius,  were  marching  upon  Rome, 
Vitellius,  despairing  of  success,  offered  to  surrender 
the  empire,  and  to  place  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  of  Sabinus  till  the  arrival  of  his  brother. 
The  German  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  however,  refused 
submission  to  this  arrangement,  and  resolved  to 
support  their  sovereign  by  arms.  Sabinus  there- 
upon took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Vitellian  troops.  In  the  assault 
the  Capitol  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  Sabinus  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  in 
the  presence  of  Vitellius,  who  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  save  his  life.  Sabinus  was  a man  of  distin- 
guished reputation,  and  of  unspotted  character. 
He  left  2 sons,  Flavius  Sabinus,  and  Flavius 
u c*  4 
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Clemens.  [Clkmkns.]  — 6.  FlSvIus,  son  of  the 
preceding,  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of  his  cou- 
sin Titus.  He  was  consul  82,  with  his  cousin 
Domitian,  but  was  afterwards  slain  by  the  latter. 
— 7.  Masaurlus,  a hearer  of  Ateius  Capito, 
was  a distinguished  jurist  in  the  time  of  Tibe- 
rius. This  is  the  Sabinus  from  whom  the 
school  of  the  Sabiniani  took  its  name.  [Capito.] 
There  is  no  direct  excerpt  from  Sabiuus  in  the 
Digest,  but  he  is  often  cited  by  other  jurists,  who 
commented  upon  his  Lihri  tres  Juris  Civilis.  It 
is  conjectured  that  Persius  means  to  refer  to  this 
work  (Sat.  v.  90),  when  he  says,  M Excepto  si 
quid  Masuri  rubrica  vetavit.”  Massuritis  also 
wrote  numerous  other  works,  which  are  cited  by 
name  in  the  Digest  — 8.  Nymphldlus.  [ Nym- 
ph i Dirs.]  —9.  Poppaeus,  consul  a.  d.  9,  was 
appointed  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus  governor  of 
Moesia,  and  was  not  only  confirmed  in  this  govern- 
ment by  Tiberius,  but  received  from  the  latter  the 
provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia  in  addition. 
He  continued  to  hold  these  provinces  till  his  death 
in  35,  having  ruled  over  Mocsia  for  24  years. 
He  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Poppaea  Sa- 
bina, the  mistress,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Nero.  — 10.  Q.  Titurlus,  one  of  Caesar's  legates 
in  Gaul,  who  perished  along  with  L.  Aurunculeius 
Cotta  in  the  attack  made  upou  them  by  Ambioriz 
in  n.  c.  54. 

Sabis  (.SawjAre)  1.  A broad  and  deep  river  in 
Gallia  Belgica  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Arabian!, 
falling  into  the  river  Mosa.  — 2.  A small  river  on 
the  coast  of  Carmania.  — 3.  See  Sapis. 

Sabrata.  [Aurotonum.] 

Sabrina,  also  called  Sabriana  a river 

in  the  W.  of  Britain,  which  flowed  by  Venta  Si- 
lurum  into  the  ocean. 

Sac&das  (2axd$aj),  of  Argos,  an  eminent  Greek 
musician,  was  one  of  the  masters  who  established  at 
Sparta  the  second  great  school  of  music,  of  which 
Thaletas  was  the  founder,  as  Terpandcr  had  been  of 
the  first.  He  gained  the  prire  for  flute-playing  at  the 
first  of  the  musical  contests  which  the  Araphictyons 
established  in  connection  with  the  Pythian  games 
(it. c.  590),  and  also  at  the  next  two  festivals  in 
succession  (586,  582).  Sacadas  was  a composer  of 
elegies,  as  well  as  a musician. 

Sacae  (2d*cu),  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Scythian  nomad  tribes,  had 
their  nbodcs  E.  and  N.  E.  of  the  Massagetae,  as 
far  as  Serica,  in  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  which 
arc  now  peopled  by  the  Kirghiz  Khasaks,  in  whose 
name  that  of  their  ancestors  is  traced  by  some 
geographers.  They  were  very  warlike,  and  ex- 
celled especially  as  cavalry,  and  os  archers  both 
on  horse  and  foot.  Their  women  shared  in  their 
military  spirit ; and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Aelian, 
they  had  the  custom  of  settling  before  marriage, 
whether  the  man  or  woman  should  rule  the  house, 
by  the  result  of  a combat  between  them.  In  early  i 
times  they  extended  their  predatory  incursions  as 
far  W.  as  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  They  were 
made  tributary  to  the  Persian  empire,  to  the  army 
of  which  they  furnished  a large  force  of  cavalry 
and  archers,  who  were  among  the  best  troops  that 
the  kings  of  Persia  had.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  name  of  the  Sacae  is  often  used  loosely 
for  other  Scythian  tribes,  and  sometimes  for  the 
Scythians  in  general. 

S&o&sene  (SaitatnjHf),  a fertile  district  of  Ar- 
menia Major,  on  the  river  Cyrus  and  the  confines 
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of  Albania,  so  called  from  its  having  been  at  one 
period  conquered  by  the  Sacae.  A district  of 
Drangiana  bore  the  same  name  for  a similar  reason. 

Saccr  Mona.  1.  An  isolated  hill  in  the  country 
of  the  Sabines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Auio  and 
W.  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  3 miles  from  Rome,  to 
which  the  plebeians  repaired  in  their  celebrated 
secessions.  The  hill  is  not  called  by  any  special 
name  at  the  present  day,  but  there  is  upon  its 
summit  the  Torre  di  Specchio.  — 2.  A mountain  in 
Hispania  Tarracoucnsis  near  the  Minius,  probably 
the  modern  Puerto  de  Ralanon  near  Pouferrada. 

Sacili,  with  the  surname  Martialium,  a town  of 
the  Turduli  in  IlispAnia  Baetica. 

Sacra  Via.  [Roma,  p.  650, a.] 

Sacrarla,  a town  in  Umbria  on  the  road  be- 
tween Treba  and  Spoletium,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  identical  with  Clitumni  Fanum  on  the  river 
Clitumnus. 

Sacriportua,  a small  place  in  Latium,  of  un- 
certain site,  memorable  for  the  victory  of  Sulla 
over  the  younger  Marius,  b.  c.  82. 

Sacrum  Flumen.  L ( Uras),  a river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Sardinia.—  2.  ( Tivignano ),  a river  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Corsica,  which  flowed  into  the  sea 
at  Aleria. 

Sacrum  Promontorlum.  1.  (C.  Si,  Vincent), 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Spain,  said  by  Strabo  to  be 
the  most  YV.-ly  point  in  the  whole  earth.  — 2. 
(C.  Corso ),  the  N.  E.  point  of  Corsica.— 3.  (C./ria, 
also  Makri,  Efla  Kavi  or  Jedi  Jiurun , i.  e.  the  7 
points),  the  extreme  point  of  the  mountain  Cragus 
in  Lycia,  between  X an  thus  and  Tclmissus.  — 

4.  (C.  KhAidoni ),  another  promontory  in  Lycia, 
near  the  confines  of  Pamphylia,  and  opposite  the 
Chelidonian  islands,  whence  it  is  also  called. 
Prom  Chelidonium. 

Sadyattea  (Xabodr-nji),  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Ardys,  and  reigned  b.  c.  629 — 
617.  He  carried  on  war  with  the  Milesians  for  6 
years,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  war  to  his 
son  and  successor,  Alyattes.  [Alyattba.] 

Saepmum  or  Sepinum  (Sepinas,  -Atis : &y>mo), 
a municipium  in  Somnium  on  the  road  from  Allifae 
to  Benevcntum. 

Saet&bis.  1.  (Alcoyf),  a river  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  W.  of  the  Sucro.— 
2.  Or  Set&bis  (Sctabitanus  : Jativa),  an  important 
town  of  the  Contestani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
and  a Roman  municipium,  was  situated  on  a hill 

5.  of  the  Sucro,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  linen. 

Sagalassus  (SaToAocaJi : A ilahsun,  Ru.),  a 
large  fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  near  the  Phrygian 
border,  a day’s  journey  S.  E.  of  Apamca  Ci  Lotus. 
It  lay,  as  its  large  ruins  still  show,  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre  on  the  side  of  a hill,  and  had  a 
citadel  on  a rock  30  feet  high.  Its  inhabitants 
were  reckoned  the  bravest  of  the  Pisidians,  and 
seem,  from  the  word  Aox«8ai'futfv  on  their  coins,  to 
have  claimed  a Spartan  origin.  Among  the  ruins 
of  the  city  are  the  remains  of  a very  fine  temple, 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  of  52  other  large 
buildings. 

Saganus  (Sayands),  a small  river  on  the  coast 
of  Carmania. 

Sagapa,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

Sagaris,  (Ovid.  Ex  ront.  iv.  10,  47)  a river  of 
Sarmatia  Europaea,  falling  into  a bay  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  Euxinc,  which  was  called  after  it  Sagaxicuj 
Sinus,  and  which  also  received  the  river  Axiace*. 
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The  bay  appears  to  be  that  on  which  Odessa  now 
stands,  and  the  rivers  the  Bol-Kouialnik  and  the 
Mal-Kouialnik. 

Sagartii  (2aydpTiot\  according  to  Herodotus, 
a nomad  people  of  Persia.  Afterwards,  they  are 
found,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  in  Media  and 
the  passes  of  M.  Zagros. 

SagTa,  a small  river  in  Magna  Graecia  on  the 
S.  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  failing  into  the  sea 
between  Caulonia  and  Locri,  on  the  banks  of 
which  a memorable  victory  was  gained  by  10,000 
Locrians  over  120,000  Crotoniates.  This  victory 
appeared  so  extraordinary,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the 
proverbial  expression,  4*  It  is  truer  than  what 
happened  on  the  Sagra,”  when  a person  wished  to 
make  any  strong  asseveration. 

Saguntla.  L {Xigosuca  or  Giijonza , N.  \V.  of 
Medina  Sidonia),  a town  in  the  W.  part  of  His- 
pania  Baetica,  S.  of  tho  Baetia.—  2.  A town  of  the 
Arevaci  in  ilispania  Tarraconensis,  S.  W.  of  Bil- 
bilis  near  the  Alons  Solarius. 

S&gxmtnm,  more  rarely  Saguntus  (Saguntinus: 
MurriedroX  a town  of  the  Edetani  or  Scdctani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  S.  of  the  Iberua  on  the 
river  Paluntios,  about  3 miles  from  the  coast.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks  from 
Zacynthus,  with  whom  Hutulians  from  Ardea 
were  intermingled,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called 
Ausonia  Sayuntus.  It  was  situated  on  an  eminence 
in  the  midst  of  a fertile  country,  and  became  a 
place  of  great  commercial  importance.  Although 
S.  of  the  Iberus  it  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
tho  Romans;  and  its  siege  by  Hannibal,  b.c.  219, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  2nd  Punic  war. 
The  inhabitants  defended  their  city  with  the 
utmost  bravery  against  Hannibal,  who  did  not 
succeed  in  taking  the  place  till  after  a siege  of 
nearly  8 months.  Tho  greater  part  of  the  city 
was  destroyed  by  Hannibal ; but  it  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Romans  8 years  afterwards,  and  made  a colony. 
Saguntum  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
beautiful  drinking-cups ; and  the  figs  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  much  valued  in  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town,  consisting  of  a 
theatre  and  a temple  of  Bacchus,  are  extant  at 
Afurviedroi  which  is  a corruption  of  Muri  veteres. 

Sals  (.2 cur,  Zatrjjs  : Sa-cl-IIaJjar,  Ru.),  a great 
city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  contained  the  palace 
and  burial  place  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  well  os  the 
tomb  of  Osiris.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Neith  (also  called 
Sa'is),  who  had  here  a splendid  temple  in  the 
middle  of  an  artificial  lake,  where  a great  feast  of 
lamps  was  celebrated  yearly  by  worshippers  from 
all  parts  of  Egypt.  The  city  gave  its  name  to  the 
Saites  Nomos. 

Saltis  (Sams),  a surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  had  a sanctuary  on  Mount  Pontinus, 
near  Lema  in  Argolis.  The  name  was  traced  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  Athena 
was  said  to  have  been  called  Sa’is. 

Sala.  L (Saale),  a river  of  Germany,  between 
which  and  the  Rhine  Drusus  died.  It  was  a tri- 
butary of  the  Albis.  — 2.  (.Sua'e),  also  a river  of 
Germany  and  a tributary  of  the  Moenus,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Hermunduri 
and  Chatti,  with  great  salt  springs  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, for  the  possession  of  which  these  2 
peoples  frequently  contended.  — ■ 8.  ( BuraryagX  a 
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river  in  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania 
Ting i tana,  rises  in  the  Atlas  Minor,  and  foils  into 
the  Atlantic,  N.  of  a town  of  the  same  name.  — 

4.  A river  in  the  same  province.  S.  of  the  otic  last 
mentioned,  rises  in  the  Atlas  Major  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  near  the  S.  boundary  of  Mauretania. 
—5.  A Samothracian  town  in  Thrace  on  the  coast 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hebrus.  — 8.  A town  in  Pannonia  on  the  road  from 
Sabaria  to  Poetovio.  — 7.  {Sheila),  a town  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  VV.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana, 

5.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  under  No.  3.  This  town  was  the 
furthest  place  in  Mauretania  towards  the  S.  pos- 
sessed by  the  Romans  ; for  although  the  province 
nominally  extended  further  S.,  the  Romans  never 
fully  subdued  the  nomad  tribes  beyond  this  point. 

S&lacia,  the  female  divinity  of  the  sea  among 
the  Ramans,  and  the  wife  of  Neptune.  The  name 
is  evidently  connected  with  sal  (fiAj),  and  accord- 
ingly denotes  the  wide,  open  sea. 

Salacla  {Alcacer  do  Sal\  a municipium  of 
Lusitania  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani,  N.  \V. 
of  Pax  Julia  and  S.  W.  of  Ebora,  with  the  sur- 
name of  Urbs  Imperatoria,  celebrated  for  its 
woollen  manufactures. 

Salamia  (5aAa/dr  : J,akanivioi).  L ( Kol-uri ), 
an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a narrow  channel.  It  forms 
the  S.  boundary  of  the  boy  of  Eleusis.  Its  form 
is  that  of  an  irregular  semicircle  towards  the 
W.,  with  many  small  indentations  along  the  coast. 
Its  greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  is  about  10 
miles,  and  its  width,  in  its  broadest  part,  from  E. 
to  W.,  is  a little  more.  In  ancient  times  it  is  said 
to  have  been  called  Pityvssa,  from  the  pines  which 
grew  in  it,  and  also  Seims  and  Cychria,  from  the 
names  of  2 native  heroes.  It  is  further  said  to 
have  been  called  Salamis  from  a daughter  of 
Asopus  of  this  name.  It  was  colonised  at  an  early 
time  by  the  Acacidae  of  Aegina.  Telamon,  the 
son  of  Aeacus,  fled  thither  after  the  murder  of  his 
half-brother  Phocus,  and  became  sovereign  of  the 
island.  His  sou  Ajax  accompanied  the  Greeks 
with  12  Salaminian  ships  to  tho  Trojan  war. 
Salamis  continued  an  independent  state  till  about 
the  beginning  of  the  40th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  620), 
when  a dispute  arose  for  its  possession  between 
the  Megarians  and  the  Athenians  After  a long 
struggle  it  first  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Me- 
garians, but  was  finally  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Athenians  through  a stratagem  of  Solon  [Solon], 
and  became  one  of  the  Attic  demi.  It  continued 
to  belong  to  Athens  till  the  time  of  Casutnder,  when 
its  inhabitants  voluntarily  surrendered  it  to  the 
Macedonians,  318.  The  Athenians  recovered  the 
island  in  232  through  means  of  Aratus,  and 
punished  the  Salaminians  for  their  desertion  to 
the  Macedonians  with  great  severity.  The  old 
city  of  Salamis  stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island 
opposite  Aegina ; but  this  was  afterwards  deserted, 
and  a new  city  of  the  same  name  built  on  the  E. 
coast  opposite  Attica,  on  a small  bay  now  called 
AmUlakia.  Even  this  new  city  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanians.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
S.  promontory  forming  this  bay  was  the  small 
island  of  Psyttalla  {LypsokuttdiX  which  is  about 
a mile  long,  and  from  200  to  300  yards  wide. — . 
Salamis  is  chiefly  memorable  on  account  of  the 
great  battle  fought  off  its  coast,  in  which  the 
Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the 
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Greek*,  480.  The  battle  took  place  in  the  strait 
between  the  E.  part  of  the  island  and  the  coast  of 
Attica,  and  the  Greek  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  the 
small  bay  in  front  of  the  town  of  Sulamis.  The 
battle  was  witnessed  by  Xerxes  from  the  Attic 
coast,  who  had  erected  for  himself  a lofty  throne 
on  one  of  the  projecting  declivities  of  Mt.  Ac- 
galeos.  — 2.  A city  of  Cyprus,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  E.  coast  a little  N.  of  the  river 
Pediaeus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Teucer*,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  his  native  island,  from  which  he  had  been 
banished  by  his  father.  Salami*  possessed  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant city  in  the  whole  of  Cyprus.  It  became 
■abject  to  the  Persians  with  the  rest  of  the  island  ; 
but  it  recovered  its  independence  about  385  under 
Engonu,  who  extended  his  sovereignty  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  island.  [Cyprus.]  Under  the 
Romans  the  whole  of  the  E.  part  of  the  island 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Salamis.  In  the 
time  of  Trnjan  a gTent  part  of  the  town  was 
destroyed  in  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews  ; and 
under  Constantine  it  suffered  still  more  from  an 
earthquake,  which  buried  a large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  beneath  its  ruin*.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  by  Constantine,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Constantia,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  island. 
There  are  still  a few  ruins  of  this  town. 

Salapia  (Salapinus  : Salpi),  an  ancient  town  of 
Apulia  in  the  district  Daunia,  was  situated  9.  of 
Sipontum  on  a lake  named  after  it.  According  to 
the  common  tradition  it  was  founded  by  Diomede*, 
though  others  ascribe  its  foundation  to  the  Rhodian 
Elpias.  It  is  not  mentioned  till  the  2nd  Panic 
war,  when  it  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  but  it  subsequently  surrendered  to  the 
Romans,  and  delivered  to  the  latter  the  Cartha- 
ginian garrison  stationed  in  the  town.  The  original 
site  of  Salapia  wns  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast ; but  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  exha- 
lations arising  from  the  lake  above  mentioned,  the 
inhabitant*  removed  to  a new  town  on  the  sea 
coast,  which  was  built  by  M.  Hostilius  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Roman  senate,  about  b.  a 200. 
This  new  town  served  ns  the  harbour  of  Arpi. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  still  exist  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast  at  the  village  of  Sa/pi. 

Salriplna  Palos  ( Logo  di  Satpi ),  a lake  of 
Apulia,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Cerbalu*  and 
Aufidus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Salapia  situated  upon  it,  and  which  M.  Hostilius 
connected  with  the  Adriatic  by  means  of  a canal. 

8&larla,  a town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconeiisis  and  a Roman  colony. 

S&lirla  Via.  [Roma,  p.  657,  b.] 

Bal&ssi,  a brave  and  warlike  people  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  in  the  valley  of  the  Dnria  at  the  foot 
of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  whom  some  re- 
garded as  a branch  of  the  Snljtes  or  Salluvii  in 
Gaul.  They  defended  the  passes  of  the  Alp*  in 
their  territory  with  such  obstinacy  and  courage 
that  it  was  long  before  the  Roman*  were  able  to 
aubduc  them.  At  length  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  country  wns  permanently  occupied  by  Terentius 
Varro  with  a powerful  Roman  force  ; the  greater 
part  of  the  Salossi  were  destroyed  in  battle,  and 
the  rest  amounting  to  36,000  were  sold  as  slaves. 
Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Praetoria  (dotfa), 
which  Augustus  colonised  with  soldiers  of  the 
Praetoriiin  cohorts. 
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Sal  dan  (ZdASar : Doujayah,  Ru.  or  JDe/lyx,  Ru?) 
a large  seaport  town  of  N.  Africa,  originally  the 
E.  frontier  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Mauretania, 
afterwards  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  and,  after 
the  division  of  that  province,  the  W.  frontier  town 
of  Mauretania  Sitifensis.  Augustus  made  it  a 
colony. 

8aidiiba,  L (Rio  Verde),  a river  in  the  territory 
of  the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Baetica,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  was  situated  a town  of  the  same  name.  — 
2.  See  Caesar  august  a. 

Sale  (ZcU.77),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 

Salebro,  a place  in  Etruria  between  Goto  and 
Populonium. 

Saleius  Bassos.  [Bassuk.] 

Salem,  i.  e.  peace,  the  original  nnme  of  Jeru- 
salem (Gen.  xiv.  18). 

Siientlni  or  SallentXni,  a people  in  the  S.  part 
of  Calabria,  who  dwelt  around  the  promontory 
Iapygiuin,  which  is  hence  called  Salentinum  or 
Salentina.  They  laid  claim  to  a Greek  origin 
and  pretended  to  have  come  from  Crete  into  Italy 
under  the  guidance  of  Idomeneus.  They  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  having  revolted  in  the  2nd 
Punic  war  were  again  easily  reduced  to  subjection. 

Salernum  (Salernitan us  : Sa/ento),  an  ancient 
town  in  Campania  at  the  innermost  comer  of  the 
Sinus  Paestanus,  was  situated  on  a height  not 
tor  from  the  coast,  and  possessed  a harbour  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill.  It  was  made  a Roman  colony  at 
the  same  time  as  Puteoli,  a.  c.  194;  but  it  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity  in  the  middle  ages,  after  it 
had  been  fortified  by  the  Lombards. 

Salganeu*  or  SalganSa  (2a\-yar*fo:  ZoA-^t- 
rtos,  JaAyaydrris),  a small  town  of  Boeotia  on 
the  Euripus,  and  on  the  road  from  Anthedon  to 
Chalets. 

Sollnae,  salt-works,  the  name  of  several  towns 
which  possessed  salt-works  in  their  vicinity.  L A 
town  in  Britain  on  the  E.  coast,  in  the  S.  part  of 
Lincolnshire.  — 2.  A town  of  the  Suetrii  in  the 
Maritime  Alps  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  E.  of  Reii. 
— 8.  ( Torre  deile  Saline ),  a place  on  the  coast  of 
Apulia  near  Salapia.  — 4.  A place  in  Piccnum  on 
the  river  Sannus  (Sb/too).  — 5.  (Torda),  a place  in 
Dacia.  — 6 Salinao  Herculeae,  near  Herculanum 
in  Campania. 

S&linator,  Livius.  1.  M. . consul  b.  c.  21 9,  with 
L.  Aeniilius  Paulus,  carried  on  war  along  with  his 
colleague  against  the  Illyrians.  On  their  return  to 
Rome,  both  consuls  were  brought  to  trial  on  the 
charge  of  having  unfairly  divided  the  booty  among 
the  soldiers.  Paulus  escaped  with  difficulty,  but 
Livius  was  condemned.  The  sentence  seems  to 
have  been  an  unjust  one,  and  Livius  took  his  dis- 
grace so  much  to  heart  that  he  left  the  city  and  re- 
tired to  his  estate  in  the  country,  where  he  lived 
some  years  without  taking  any  part  in  public 
affairs.  In  210  the  consuls  compelled  him  to  return 
to  the  city,  and  in  207  he  was  elected  consul  a 2nd 
time  with  C.  Claudius  Nero.  He  shared  with  his 
colleague  in  the  glory  of  defeating  Hasdnihal  on 
the  Metnuras.  [For  details,  see  N kko,  Claudius, 
No.  2.]  Next  year  (206)  Livius  was  stationed  in 
Etruria,  ns  proconsul,  with  an  army,  and  his  irape- 
rium  was  prolonged  for  2 successive  years.  In 
204  he  was  censor  with  his  former  colleague  in  tbs 
consulship,  Claudius  Nero.  The  two  rensors  had 
long  been  enemies ; and  their  long-smothered  re- 
sentment now  burst  forth,  aud  occasioned  no  small 
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scandal  in  the  state.  Living,  in  his  censorship, 
imposed  a tax  upon  salt,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  received  the  surname  of  SuUmUor,  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  him  in  derision,  but  which  be- 
came, notwithstanding,  hereditary  in  his  family. 

— 2.  C.,  ctirule  oedile  203,  and  praetor  202,  in 
which  year  he  obtained  Bruttii  os  his  province.  In 
193  he  fought  under  the  consul  against  the  Boii, 
and  in  the  same  yew  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  the  consulship.  — 3.  C.,  praetor  191,  when 
he  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against 
Antioch  us.  He  was  consul  188,  and  obtained 
Gaul  as  bis  province. 

Sallentlni.  [Salkntinl] 

Ballast! on  or  Salustius  (2aAow<rriof).  L 
Pmefectus  Praetorio  under  the  emperor  Julian, 
with  w hom  he  wras  on  terms  of  friendship.  Sal- 
lustius was  a heathen,  but  dissuaded  the  emperor 
from  persecuting  the  Christians.  He  was  probably 
the  author  of  a treatise  IIspl  Statu  nal  it6<rpovn 
which  is  still  extant.  If  so,  he  was  attached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platonists.  The  best 
edition  of  this  treatise  is  by  Orelliut,  Turici,  1021. 

— 2.  A Cynic  philosopher  of  some  note,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  after 
Christ.  He  was  a native  of  Ernesa  in  Syria,  and 
studied  successively  at  Eraesa,  Alexandria,  and 
Athens.  Sallusthis  was  suspected  of  holding  some- 
what impious  opinions  regarding  the  gods.  He 
seems  at  least  to  have  been  unsparing  in  his  attacks 
upon  the  fanatical  theology  of  the  Neo-PIatonists. 

C.  Sallustius  Crisp  as,  or  Salustias.  1.  The 
Roman  historian,  belonged  to  a plebeian  family, 
and  was  bom  b.  c.  86,  at  Amitemum,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sabines.  He  was  quaestor  about  59, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  52,  the  year  in  which 
Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo.  In  his  tribunate  he 
joined  the  popular  party,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  Milo.  It  is  said  that  he  had  been 
caught  by  Milo  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  his  wife 
Fausta.  the  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla;  that  he 
had  received  a sound  whipping  from  the  husband ; 
and  that  he  had  been  only  let  off  on  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money.  In  50  Sallust  was  expelled  from  the 
senate  by  the  censors,  probably  because  he  belonged 
to  Caesar's  party,  though  some  give  as  the  ground 
of  his  ejection  from  the  Semite  the  act  of  adultery 
already  mentioned.  In  the  civil  war  he  followed 
Caesar's  fortune.  In  47  we  find  him  praetor  elect, 
by  obtaining  which  dignity  he  was  restored  to  his 
rank.  He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a mutiny  of  some 
of  Caesar's  troops  in  Campania,  who  had  been  led 
thither  to  pass  over  into  Africa.  He  accompanied 
Caesar  in  his  African  war,  46,  and  was  left  by 
Caesar  as  the  governor  of  Numidia,  in  which  capa- 
city he  is  charged  wdtli  having  oppressed  the  people, 
and  enriched  himself  by  unjust  means.  He  was 
accused  of  maladministration  before  Caesar,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  brought  to  trial.  The 
charge  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  his 
becoming  immensely  rich,  as  was  shown  by  the 
expensive  gardens  which  he  formed  (hurt*  Sal- 
Instiani)  on  the  Qnirinalit.  He  retired  into  pri- 
vacy after  he  returned  from  Africa,  and  he  passed 
qoietly  through  the  troublesome  period  after 
Caesar’s  death.  He  died  34,  about  4 years  before 
the  buttle  of  Actium.  The  story  of  his  marrying 
Cicero’s  wife,  Tercntia,  ought  to  be  rejected.  It  was 
bably  not  till  after  his  return  from  Africa  that 
lust  wrote  his  historical  works.  J.  The  Cati- 
Ima,  or  fcellum  CatHinarmmy  is  a history  of  the 
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conspiracy  of  Catiline  during  the  consulship  of 
Cicero,  63.  The  introduction  to  this  history,  which 
some  critics  admire,  is  only  a feeble  and  rhetorical 
attempt  to  act  the  philosopher  and  moralist.  The 
history,  however,  is  valuable.  Sallust  was  a living 
spectator  of  the  events  which  he  describes,  and 
considering  that  ho  was  not  a friend  of  Cicero,  and 
was  a partisan  of  Caesar,  he  wrote  with  fairness. 
The  speeches  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  history 
are  certainly  his  own  composition ; but  we  may 
assume  that  Caesar’s  speech  was  extant,  and  that 
he  gave  the  substance  of  it.  2.  The  Jugurihti^  or 
Bellum  Jugurthinum , contains  the  history  of  the 
war  of  the  Romans  against  Jugurtha,  king  of 
Numidia,  which  began  111,  and  continued  until 
106.  It  is  likely  enough  that  Sallust  was  led  to 
write  this  w'ork  from  having  resided  in  Africa,  and 
that  he  collected  some  materials  there.  He  cites 
the  Punic  Books  of  King  Hiempsal,  ns  authority 
for  his  general  geographical  description  (Jug.  c. 
17).  The  Jugurthine  war  has  a philosophical  in- 
troduction of  the  same  stamp  as  that  to  the  Guii- 
lina,  As  a history  of  the  campaign,  the  Jugurthine 
war  is  of  no  value  : there  is  a total  neglect  of  geo- 
graphical precision,  and  apparently  not  a very  strict 
regard  to  chronology.  3.  Sallustius  also  wrote 
Hi Moriantm  LiLri  Qtunquc,  which  were  dedicated 
to  Lucullus,  a son  of  L.  Licinius  Lucullus.  The 
work  is  supposed  to  have  comprised  the  period  from 
the  consulship  of  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  Q. 
Lutatius  Cat  ulus,  78,  the  year  of  Sulla's  death,  to 
the  consulship  of  L.  Vulcatius  Tullus  and  M.  Ae- 
milius  Lepidus,  66,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was 
praetor.  This  work  is  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
fragments  which  have  been  collected  and  arranged. 
The  fragments  contain,  among  other  things,  several 
orations  and  letters.  Some  fragments  belonging  to 
the  3rd  book,  and  relating  to  the  war  with  Spar- 
tacus,  have  been  published  from  a Vatican  MS.  in 
the  present  century.  4.  Dune  Epistolae  de  Re 
Rultliea  ordinaniia,  which  appear  to  be  addressed 
to  Caesar  at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  his 
Spanish  campaign  (49)  against  Pctreius  and  Afra- 
nius,  and  are  attributed  to  Sallust;  but  the  opi- 
nions of  critics  on  their  authenticity  are  divided. 
5.  The  Dtclamuiio  in  Sallust  turn,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Cicero,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
work  of  some  rhetorician,  the  matter  of  which  is 
the  well-known  hostility  between  the  orator  and 
the  historian.  The  same  opinion  is  generally 
maintained  as  to  the  Dcdamatio  in  Ciccromm, 
which  is  attributed  to  Sallust. — Some  of  the  Roman 
writers  considered  that  Sallustius  imitated  the 
style  of  Thucydides.  His  language  is  generally 
concise  and  perspicuous : perhaps  his  love  of  bre- 
vity may  have  caused  the  ambiguity  that  is  some- 
times found  in  his  sentences.  He  also  affected 
archaic  words.  Though  he  has  considerable  merit 
as  a writer,  his  art  is  al  wavs  apparent.  He  had  no 
pretensions  to  great  research  or  precision  about 
facta.  His  reflections  have  often  something  of  the 
same  artificial  and  constrained  character  as  his  ex- 
pressions. One  may  judge  that  his  object  was  to 
obtain  distinction  as  a writer ; that  style  was  what 
he  thought  of  more  than  matter.  He  has,  how- 
ever. probably  the  merit  of  being  the  first  Roman 
who  wrote  what  ii  usually  called  history.  He 
was  not  above  his  contemporaries  as  a politician ; 
he  was  a jmrtv  man,  and  there  are  no  indications 
of  any  comprehensive  views,  which  had  a whole 
nation  for  their  object.  He  hated  the  nobility,  as 
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a man  may  do,  without  loving  the  people.  The 
best  editions  of  Sallust  are  by  Corte,  Lips.  17*24; 
tierlach,  Basil  18*23 — 1831,  3 vols.  ; and  by 
Kritz,  Lips.  18*28 — 1834,  2vols.  — 2.  The  grand- 
son of  the  sister  of  the  historian,  was  adopted 
by  the  latter,  and  inherited  his  great  wealth.  In 
imitation  of  Maecenas,  he  preferred  remaining  a 
Komau  equrs.  On  the  fall  of  Maecenas  he  became 
the  principal  adviser  of  Augustus.  He  died  in 
a.  d.  20,  at  an  advanced  age.  One  of  Horace's 
odes  (Cam.  ii.  2)  is  addressed  to  him. 

S&lmantlca  (Salamanca),  called  Helm&ntLca 
or  Hermandica  by  Livy,  and  Elman tica  by  Po- 
lybius, an  important  town  of  the  Vettones  in  Lu- 
sitania, S.  of  the  Durius,  on  the  road  from  Emcrita 
to  Caesaraugusta.  It  was  taken  by  Hannibal.  A 
bridge  was  built  here  by  Trojan,  of  which  the 
piers  still  exist. 

Salmona  or  Salmonla  (ZaSptZvy,  2a\na>via),  a 
town  of  Elis  in  the  district  Pisatis,  on  the  river 
Enipeus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Salraoncus. 

SalmOneus  (SoA/iwco*),  son  of  Aeolus  and 
Enarete,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  was  first 
married  to  Alcidice  and  afterwards  to  Sidero  ; by 
the  former  of  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Tyro. 
He  originally  lived  in  Thessaly,  but  emigrated  to 
Elis,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Salmone.  His 
presumption  and  arrogance  were  so  great  that  he 
deemed  himself  equal  to  Zeus,  and  ordered  sacri- 
fices to  be  offered  to  himself ; nay,  he  even  imi- 
tated the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Zeus,  but  the 
father  of  the  gods  killed  him  with  his  thunder- 
bolt, destroyed  his  town,  and  punished  him  in  the 
lower  world.  His  daughter  Tyro  bears  the  patro- 
nymic Salmonit. 

Salmon! um  or  Salmona  (2oA ptlnnov,  : 

C.  Salmon ),  the  most  E.-ly  promontory  of  Crete. 

Salmydessas,  called  Halmydessus  also  in  later 
times  (2a\fxvtirioo6s,  'AA/it/8ipr<rdr : 2aAj*u57jcr- 
aios  : Midja  or  Midjeh),  a town  of  Thrace  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  S.  of  the  promontory 
Thynias.  The  name  was  originally  applied  to  the 
whole  coast  from  this  promontory  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Bosporus  ; and  it  was  from  this  coast  that 
the  Black  Sea  obtained  the  name  of  Pontus  Axrnos 
(*'A£ew>r),  or  inhospitable.  The  coast  itself  was 
rendered  dangerous  by  shallows  and  marshes,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  plunder  any 
shipe  that  were  driven  upon  them. 

S&lo  (Xalon),  a tributary  of  the  Iberus  in  Celti- 
beria,  which  flowed  by  Bilbilis,  the  birth-place  of 
Martial,  who  accordingly  frequently  mentions  it  in 
his  poems. 

8&ldna,  Salonae,  or  Salon  (Solatia),  an  im- 
portant town  of  Illyria  and  the  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
was  situated  on  a small  bay  of  the  sea.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Homans  after  their  con- 
quest of  the  country,  and  was  at  a later  time  made 
a Roman  colony,  and  the  seat  of  a conventus  juri- 
dicus.  The  emperor  Diocletian  was  bom  at  the 
small  village  Dioclea  near  Solona  ; and  after  his 
abdication  he  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town,  and  here  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The 
remains  of  his  magnificent  palace  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  village  of  Spalatro , the  ancient  8pola- 
tnm,  3 miles  S.  of  Salona. 

Salonina,  Cornelia,  wife  of  Gallienus  and  mo- 
ther of  Saloninus.  She  witnessed  with  her  own 
eyes  the  death  of  her  husband  before  Milan,  in 
a.  i).  26B. 

SfUdninus,  P.  Lie  ini  us  Cornelias  Valerian  us, 
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son  of  Gallienus  and  Salonina,  grandson  of  the  em- 
peror Valerian.  When  his  father  and  grandfather 
assumed  the  title  of  Augustus,  in  a.  d.  233,  the 
youth  received  the  designation  of  Caesar.  Some 
years  afterwards  he  was  left  in  Gaul,  and  was  put 
to  death  upon  the  capture  of  Colonia  Agrippina 
by  Posturaus  in  259,  being  about  17  years  old. 

Salordfirum  ( Soleurc  or  Sololhum),  a town  of 
the  Hclvctii  on  the  road  from  Aventicum  to 
Vindonissa,  was  fortified  by  the  Romans  about 
a.  d.  350. 

Salaam  FI  amen,  a tributary  of  the  Baeti*  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  between  Attcgua  and  Attubis. 

Salvianus,  an  accomplished  ecclesiastical  writer 
of  the  5th  century,  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of  T reves, 
and  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  as  a presbyter 
of  the  church  at  Marseilles.  The  following  works 
of  Salvianus  are  still  extant : — 1.  Ad  versus  Ava- 
rUiam  Libri  IV.  ad  Ecclesiam  CaUtolicam,  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Timotheus,  about  a.  d. 
440.  *2.  De  Drovidentia  *.  de  Gubemalione  IM  et 

de  Jtislo  Dei  pracsealujue  Judicio  Libri,  written  di- 
ring  the  inroads  by  the  barbarians  upon  the  Roman 
empire,  451—455.  3.  Epistolae  IX.,  addressed 

to  friends  upon  familiar  topics.  The  best  edition 
of  these  works  is  by  Baluzius,  8vo.  Paris,  1684. 

Q.  Salvidienus  Rufus,  one  of  the  early  friends 
of  Octavian  (Augustus),  whose  fleet  he  commanded 
in  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompeius,  a.  c.  42.  In 
the  Perusinian  war  (41 — 40)  he  took  an  active  part 
as  one  of  Octavian's  legates  against  L.  Antonins  and 
Fulvia.  He  was  afterwards  sent  into  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  M.  Antonias, 
offering  to  induce  the  troops  in  his  province  to  de- 
sert from  Octavian.  But  Antonius,  who  had  just 
been  reconciled  to  Octavian,  betrayed  the  treachery 
of  Salvidienus.  The  latter  was  forthwith  sum- 
moned to  Rome  on  some  pretext,  and  on  his  arrival 
was  accused  by  Augustus  in  the  senate,  and  con- 
demned to  death,  40. 

Salvias,  the  leader  of  the  revolted  slaves  in 
Sicily,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Tryphon, 
which  he  assumed.  [Tryphon.] 

Salvias  Julianas.  [J  ulianus.] 

Salvias  Otho.  [Otho.] 

Stilus,  a Roman  goddess,  the  personification  of 
health,  prosperity,  and  the  public  welfare.  In  the 
first  of  these  three  senses  she  answers  closely  to 
the  Greek  Hygieia,  and  was  accordingly  represented 
in  works  of  art  with  the  same  attributes  as  the 
Greek  goddess.  In  the  second  sense  she  repre- 
sents prosperity  in  general.  In  the  third  sense  she 
is  the  goddess  of  the  public  welfare  (Solus  publico 
or  Romana).  In  this  capacity  a temple  had  been 
vowed  to  her  in  the  year  b.  c.  307,  by  the  censor 
C.  Junius  Bubulcus  on  the  Quirinal  bill,  which 
was  afterwards  decorated  with  paintings  by  C. 
Fabius  Pictor.  Sbe  was  worshipped  publicly  on 
the  30th  of  April,  in  conjunction  with  Pax,  Con- 
cordia, and  Janus.  It  had  been  customary  at 
Rome  every  year,  about  the  time  when  the  consuls 
entered  upon  their  office,  for  the  augurs  and  other 
high-priests  to  observe  the  signs  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  during  the 
coming  year;  this  observation  of  the  signs  was 
called  uugurium  Salulis.  In  the  time  of  Cicero, 
this  ceremony  had  become  neglected  ; but  Augustas 
restored  it,  and  the  custom  afterwards  remained  as 
j long  as  paganism  was  the  religion  of  the  state. 
Salus  was  represented,  like  Fortuna,  with  a rudder, 

I a globe  at  her  feet,  and  sometimes  in  a silting 
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posture,  pouring  from  a patera  a libation  upon  an 
altar,  around  which  a serpent  is  winding. 

Salustlus.  [Sallustius.] 

galjres  or  Salluvli,  the  most  powerful  and  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  Ligurian  tribes,  inhabited  the 
S.  coast  of  Gaul  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Maritime 
Alps.  They  were  troublesome  neighbours  to  Mas- 
silia,  with  which  citv  they  frequently  carried  on 
war.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c. 
1*23  after  a Ions'  and  obstinate  struggle,  and  the 
colony  of  Aq«ae  Sextiae  was  founded  in  their  ter- 
ritory by  tie  consul  Sextius. 

Bamschonltis  Lac  us  [Smirch  on  ms  Lac  vs]. 

Samira.  [Samarobriva.] 

Samirla  (Tapdpeia  : Heb.  Shomron,  Chaldee, 
Shamrain  : Za+iap* or,  XapaptiTvs,  Bamarites,  pi. 

"ZafiapuTai,  Samaxftae),  aft.  Be  baste 
: Sebustieh,  Ru.),  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Palestine,  was  built  by  Omri,  king  of  Israel 
(about  B.  c.  922),  on  a hill  in  the  midst  of  a plain 
surrounded  by  mountains,  just  in  the  centre  of 
Palestine  W.  of  the  Jordan.  Its  name  was  de- 
rived from  Shemer,  the  owner  of  the  hill  which 
Omri  purchased  for  its  site.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
idolatrous  worship  to  which  the  ten  tribes  were 
addicted,  until  it  was  taken  by  Shalmaneser,  king 
of  Assyria  (about  b.  c.  720),  who  carried  away 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  also  known  in  history  ns  Samaria 
(see  below),  and  replaced  them  by  heathen  peoples 
from  the  E.  provinces  of  his  empire.  These  settlers, 
being  troubled  with  the  wild  beasts  who  had  be- 
come numerous  in  the  depopulated  country,  sought 
to  propitiate  the  god  of  the  land  ; and  Esar- 
haddon  sent  them  a priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
who  resided  at  Bethel,  and  taught  them  the  wor- 
ship of  the  true  God.  The  result  was  a strange 
mixture  of  religions  and  of  races.  When  the  Jews 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  those  of 
the  Samaritans  who  worshipped  Jehovah  offered 
to  assist  them  in  rebuilding  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem ; but  their  aid  was  refused,  and  hence  arose 
the  lasting  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  the  Sa- 1 
maritans.  This  religious  animosity  reached  its 
height  when,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  the 
son  of  the  Jewish  high-priest,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria,  went 
over  to  the  Samaritans  and  became  high-priest  of 
a temple  which  his  father-in-law  built  for  him,  on 
ML  Gerixim,  near  Sichem.  The  erection  of  this  j 
temple  had  also  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  im- 
portance of  the  city  of  Samaria.  Under  the  Syrian 
king*  and  the  Maccabean  princes,  we  find  the 
name  of  Samaria  used  distinctly  as  that  of  a 
province,  which  consisted  of  the  district  between 
Galilee  on  the  N.  and  Judaea  on  the  S.  In  the 
persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Sama- 
ritans escaped  br  conforming  to  the  king’s  edicts 
and  dedicating  the  temple  on  Mt.  Gerixim  to  Zeus  1 
1 1 t llcnius,  B.  c.  167.  As  the  power  of  the  As- 
monean  princes  increased,  they  attacked  the 
Samaritans;  and,  about  B.C.  129,  John  Hyrcanus 
took  and  destroyed  the  temple  on  Mt.  Gerixim 
and  the  city  of  Samaria,  The  latter  seems  to 
have  been  soon  rebuilt.  Pompey  assigned  the 
district  to  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Gabinius 
fortified  the  city  anew.  Augustus  gave  the  district 
to  Herod,  who  greatly  renovated  the  city  of  Sa- 
maria, which  he  called  Sehaste  in  honour  of  his 
patron.  Still,  os  the  Samaritans  contiaued  to 
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worship  on  Mt.  Gerixim,  even  after  their  temple 
had  been  destroyed,  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Sichem  was  regarded  as  their  capital,  and,  as  it 
grew,  Samaria  declined  ; and,  by  the  4th  century 
of  our  era  it  had  become  a place  of  no  importance. 
Its  beautiful  site  is  now  occupied  by  a poor  village, 
which  bears  the  Greek  name  of  the  city,  slightly 
altered,  vix.  tkbustieh. — As  a district  of  Palestine, 
Samaria  extended  from  Ginaea  (Jenin)  on  the  N. 
to  Bethhoron,  N.  W.  of  Gibeon  on  the  S. ; or,  along 
the  coast,  from  a little  S.  of  Caesarea  on  the  N.  to 
a little  N.  of  Joppa  on  the  S.  It  was  intersected 
by  the  Mountains  of  Ephraim,  running  N.  and  S. 
through  its  middle,  and  by  their  lateral  branches, 
which  divide  the  country  into  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys.  For  its  political  history  after  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great,  see  Pslarstina. — A remnant 
of  the  ancient  Samaritans  have  remained  in  the 
country  to  the  present  day,  especially  at  Nabicus 
(the  ancient  Sichem),  and  have  preserved  their 
ancient  version  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  the 
only  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  they 
acknowledge.  This  version  is  known  as  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  is  of  vast  importance 
in  biblical  criticism. 

Samarobriva,  afterwards  Ambi&ni  (Amiens), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Ambiani  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  river  Samara ; whence  its  name,  which  sig- 
nifies Samara-Bridge. 

Sambana  (2d/i&mt),  a eity  of  Assyria,  2 days’ 
journey  N.  of  Sittacc.  In  its  neighbourhood 
dwelt  the  people  called  Sambatae  (2ap€dreu). 

Sambastae  (Sap€eurrcu),  a people  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  on  the  Lower  Indus,  near  the  island 
Pattalene.  The  fort  of  Seristan  or  Se/toun  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  has  been  thought  to  preserve 
their  name,  and  is  by  some  identified  with  the 
Brahman  city  taken  by  Alexander. 

8&me  or  S&mos  (2diaj,  2,dp.o j),  the  ancient 
name  of  Cephailenia.  [Ckpallkxia.]  It  was 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  4 towns  of  Cephailenia. 
The  town  Same  or  Samos  was  situated  on  the  E. 
coast,  opposite  Ithaca,  and  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  a.  c.  189. 

Samla  (Sa^Ja ; Khaiafla),  a town  of  Elis  in  the 
district  Triphylia,  S.  of  Olympia,  between  Lepreum 
and  the  Alpheus,  with  a citadel  called  Samlcum 
(Zafuiciv),  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Arene. 

Saminthus  (lApivBos  : nr.  Pkiklia ),  a place  in 
Argolis,  on  the  W.  edge  of  the  Argive  plain,  oppo- 
site Mycenae. 

Samnium  (Samnites,  more  rarely  SamnTtac,  pL), 
a country  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Marrucini,  on  the 
W.  by  Latium  and  Campania,  on  the  S.  by  Lucania, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Frentani  and  Apulia.  The 
Samnites  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Sabines,  who 
emigrated  from  their  country  between  the  Nar,  the 
Tiber,  and  the  Anio,  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  and  settled  in  the  country  afterwards  called 
Samnium.  [Sabini.]  This  country  was  at  the 
time  of  their  migration  inhabited  by  Opicant, 
whom  the  Samnites  conquered,  and  whose  language 
they  adopted  ; for  we  find  at  a later  time  that  the 
Samnites  spoke  Opican  or  Oscan.  Samnium  is  a 
country  marked  by  striking  physical  features.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a huge  mass  of  moun- 
tains, called  at  the  present  day  the  Matese , which 
stands  out  from  the  central  line  of  the  Apennines. 
The  circumference  of  the  Matese  is  between  70 
and  80  miles,  and  its  greatest  height  is  6000  feet 
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The  2 most  important  tribes  of  the  Samnites  were 
the  Caudlni  and  Pentri,  of  whom  the  former  occu- 
pied the  S.  side,  nnd  the  latter  the  N.  side  of  the 
Matesc.  To  the  Caudini  belonged  the  towns  of 
AUifae,  Telesia,  and  Beneventum  ; to  the  Pentri, 
those  of  Aeaemia,  Bovianum,  and  Sepinum.  Be- 
sides these  2 chief  tribes,  we  find  mention  of  the 
Caraceni,  who  dwelt  N.  of  the  Pentri,  nnd  to  whom 
the  town  of  Aufidena  belonged;  and  of  the  Hirpini, 
who  dwelt  SE.  of  the  Caudini,  hot  who  are  some- 
times mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  Samnites. 
The  Samnites  were  distinguished  for  their  bravery 
and  love  of  freedom.  Issuing  from  their  mountain 
fastnesses,  they  overran  a great  part  of  Campania  ; 
and  it  was  in  consequence  of  Capua  applying  to 
the  Romans  for  assistance  against  the  Samnites, 
that  war  broke  out  between  the  2 peoples  in  b.  c. 
343.  The  Romans  found  the  Samnites  the  most 
warlike  and  formidable  enemies  whom  they  bad 
yet  encountered  in  Italy;  and  the  war,  which  com- 
menced in  343,  was  continued  with  few  inter- 
ruptions for  the  space  of  53  years.  It  was  not  till 
290,  when  all  their  bravest  troops  had  fallen,  and 
their  country  had  been  repeatedly  ravaged  in  every 
direction  by  the  Roman  legions,  that  the  Samnites 
sued  for  peace  and  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  They  never,  however,  lost  their  love  of 
freedom ; nnd  accordingly  they  not  only  joined  the 
other  Italian  allies  in  the  war  against  Rome  (90), 
but,  even  after  the  other  allies  had  submitted,  they 
still  continued  in  arms.  The  civil  war  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  gave  them  hopes  of  recovering 
their  independence  ; but  they  were  defeated  by 
Sulla  before  the  gates  of  Rome  (82),  the  greater 
part  of  their  troops  fell  in  battle,  and  the  remainder 
were  put  to  death.  Their  towns  were  laid  waste, 
the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  Roman  colonists. 

8&mos  or  S&mus  (Sdpor:  2<fyuov,  Samius : Grk. 
Samo,  Turk.  Summ  Adam),  one  of  the  principal 
islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  lying  in  that  portion  of 
it  called  the  Icarian  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a narrow  strait 
formed  by  the  overlapping  of  its  EL  promontory 
Posidium  (C.  Colonna ) with  the  W.-most  spur  of 
M.  Mycale,  Pr.Trogiliura  (C.  & Maria).  This  strait, 
which  is  little  more  than  3-4ths  of  a mile  wide, 
was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Mycalb.  The 
island  is  formed  by  a range  of  mountains  extending 
from  E.  to  W.,  whence  it  derived  its  name ; for 
Sdpor  was  an  old  Greek  word  signifying  a moun- 
tain : and  the  same  root  is  seen  in  Same.,  the  old 
name  of  Ccphallenia,  and  Samothrace,  i.  e.  the  1 
Thracian  Samos.  The  circumference  of  the  island  ! 
is  about  80  milea.  It  was  and  is  very  fertile;  and 
some  of  its  products  ore  radicated  by  its  ancient 
names,  Dryusa,  An  them  urn,  Melamphyllus  and 
Cyparissia.  According  to  the  earliest  traditions, 
it  was  a chief  seat  of  the  Carious  and  I^elegcs,  and 
the  residence  of  their  first  king,  Ancaeus;  and  was 
afterwards  colonised  by  Aeolians  from  Lesbos,  and 
by  Ionians  from  Epidaurus.  In  the  earliest  histo- 
rical records,  wo  find  Samos  decidedly  Ionian,  and 
a powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  confederacy.  Thu-  ! 
cydides  tells  us  that  the  Samians  were  the  first  of 
the  Greeks,  after  the  Corinthians,  who  paid  great 
attention  to  naval  affairs.  They  early  acquired 
such  power  at  sea  that,  besides  obtaining  possession 
of  parts  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  they  founded 
many  colonies;  among  which  were,  Bisrui the  and 
Perinthus,  in  Throcc  ; Celenieris  and  Nagidus,  in 
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Cilicia ; Cydonia,  in  Crete  ; Dicnearchia  (Puteoli), 
in  Italy ; andZancle  (Metaana),  in  Sicily.  After 
a transition  from  the  state  of  an  heroic  monarchy, 
through  an  aristocracy,  to  a democracy,  the  island 
became  subject  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
so-called  tyrants,  Polycratbs  (b.  c.  532),  under 
whom  its  power  and  splendour  reached  their  highest 
pitch,  and  Samos  would  probably  have  become  the 
mistress  of  the  Aegean,  but  for  the  murder  of 
Polycratea.  At  this  period  the  Samians  had  ex- 
tensive commercial  relations  with  Egypt,  and  they 
obtained  from  Amasis  the  privilege  of  a separate 
temple  at  Naucratis.  Their  commerce  «xtended 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  partly  through  their 
relations  with  Cyrene,  and  also  by  means  of  a 
settlement  which  they  effected  in  one  of  the  Oast*, 
7 days’  journey  from  Tbebca.  The  Samians  now 
became  subject  to  the  Persian  empire,  under  which 
they  were  governed  by  tyrants,  with  a brief  in- 
terval at  the  tune  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  until  the 
battle  of  Mycale,  which  made  them  independent, 
&C.  479.  They  now  joined  the  Athenian  confe- 
deracy, of  which  they  continued  independent  mem- 
bers until  B.  a 440,  when  an  opportunity  arose  far 
reducing  them  to  entire  subjection  and  depriving 
them  of  their  fleet,  which  was  effected  by  Pericles 
after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  9 months'  duration. 
(For  the  details  see  the  histories  of  Greece.)  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Samos  held  firm  to  Athens 
to  the  hist ; and,  in  the  history  of  the  latter  part  of 
that  war,  the  island  becomes  extremely  important 
as  the  bead-quarters  of  the  exiled  democratical 
party  of  the  Athenians.  Transferred  to  Sparta 
after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  405,  it  was  soon 
restored  to  Athens  by  tnat  of  Cnidus,  394 ; bat 
went  over  to  Sparta  again  in  390.  Soon  after,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  being  conquered 
j by  the  satrap  Tigran ea  ; but  it  was  recovered  by 
Timotheus  for  Athens.  In  the  Social  war.  the 
Athenians  successfully  defended  it  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  confederated  Chians,  Rhodians,  and 
Byzantines,  and  placed  in  it  a body  of  2000  cle- 
ruchi,  b.  c.  352.  After  Alexander's  death,  it  was 
taken  from  the  Athenians  by  Perdiccas,  323;  but 
restored  to  them  by  Polysperchon,  319.  In  the 
subsequent  period,  it  seems  to  have  been  rather 
nominally  than  really  a part  of  the  Greco-Syrian 
kingdom : we  find  it  engaged  in  a long  contest 
with  Priene  on  a question  <rf  boundary,  which  was 
referred  toAntiochus.il.,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Roman  senate.  In  the  Macedonian  war,  Samos  was 
taken  by  the  Rhodians,  then  by  Philip,  and  lastly 
by  the  Rhodians  again,  a.c.200.  In  the  Syrian  war, 
the  Samians  took  part  with  Antioch  us  the  Great 
against  Rome.  Little  further  mention  is  made  of 
Samos  till  the  time  of  MithridaU-s,  with  whom  it  took 
part  in  his  first  war  against  Rome,  on  the  conclusion 
of  which  it  was  finally  united  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  b.  c.  84.  Meanwhile  it  had  greatly  declined, 
and  daring  the  war  it  had  been  wasted  by  the 
incursions  of  pirates.  Its  prosperity  was  partially 
restored  under  the  propraetorship  of  Q.  Cicero,  b.c. 
62,  but  still  more  by  the  residence  in  it  of  .Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  32,  and  afterwards  of  Octavinnui, 
who  made  Samos  a free  state.  It  was  favoured  by 
Caligula,  but  was  deprived  of  its  freedom  by  Ves- 
pasian, and  it  sank  into  insignificance  as  early  as 
the  2nd  century,  although  its  departed  glory  ii 
found  still  recorded,  under  the  emperor  Deems,  by 
the  inscription  on  its  coins,  SafuW  rpetroty  'lurias. 
— Samos  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the  chief 
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centre  of  Ionian  manners,  energies,  luxury,  science, 
and  art.  In  Terr  early  times,  there  was  a native 
school  of  statuary,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Ithoe- 
cus,  to  whom  tradition  ascribed  the  invention  of 
casting  in  metal.  [ Rhoicue,  TitMCUs,  Theoro- 
*us.]  In  the  hands  of  tb^  same  school  archi- 
tecture flourished  greatly;  the  Heraenm,  one  of 
the  finest  of  Greek  tempi?*,  was  erected  in  n nmrsh, 
on  the  W.  side  of  city  of  Samos  ; and  the  city 
itself,  especially  under  the  government  of  Poly- 
crates, was  /brnished  with  other  splendid  works, 
among  w^ich  was  an  aqueduct  pierced  through  a 
mountain.  Samian  architects  became  famous  also 
bey«od  their  own  island ; as,  for  example,  Man- 
drocles,  who  constructed  Darius's  bridge  over  the 
Bosporus.  In  painting,  the  island  produced  Calli- 
bon,  Tbeodorus,  Agatharchus,  and  Timanthes. 
U pottery  was  celebrated  throughout  the  ancient 
world.  In  literature,  Samos  was  made  illustrious 
by  the  poets  Asius,  Choerilut,  and  Aeschrion ; by 
the  philosophers  Pythagoras  and  Melissus ; and 
by  the  historians  Pagaeus  and  Duris. — The  capital 
city,  also  called  Samos,  6tood  on  the  S.  E.  side  of 
the  island,  opposite  Pr.  Trogdium,  portly  on  the 
shore,  and  partly  rising  on  the  hills  behind  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  had  a magnificent 
harbour,  and  numerous  splendid  buildings,  among 
which,  besides  the  Heraeum  and  other  temples, 
the  chief  were  the  senate-house,  the  theatre,  and 
a gymnasium  dedicated  to  Eros.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  Samos  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  cities  of  the  world.  Its  ruins  are  so  con- 
siderable as  to  allow  its  plan  to  be  traced : there 
are  remains  of  its  walls  and  towers,  and  of  the 
theatre  and  aqueduct.  The  Heraeum  already 
mentioned,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  best  early 
specimens  of  the  Doric  order  of  architecture,  and 
as  the  chief  centre  of  the  worship  of  Hera  among 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  stood  about  2 miles  W.  of  the 
city.  Its  erection  is  ascribed  to  Rhoecus  and  his 
sons.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Persians,  but  soon  re- 
built, probably  in  the  time  of  Polycrates.  This 
second  temple  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  decastyle 
dipteral,  34G  feet  long  by  189  wide,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  temple  that  he 
knew.  It  was  gradually  filled  with  works  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  of  which  it  was  plundered, 
first  by  the  pirates  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  then 
by  Verrea,  and  lastly  by  M.  Antonius.  Nothing 
is  left  of  it  but  traces  of  the  foundations  and  a 
single  capital  and  base. 

8&m5s&t&  ( ra  2a p6<rara  : 2 aponarvis,  Samosa- 
tensis  : Somcimt ),  the  capital  of  the  province,  and 
afterwards  kingdom,  of  Commagene,  in  the  N.  of 
Syria,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
N.W.  of  Edessa.  It  was  strongly  fortified  as  a 
frontier  post  against  Osrodne.  In  the  1st  century 
of  our  era,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Com- 
magene. It  is  celebrated,  in  literary  history,  as 
the  birthplace  of  Lucian,  and,  in  church  history,  as 
that  of  the  heretic  Paul,  bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the 
3rd  century.  Nothing  remaius  of  it  but  a heap 
of  ruins  on  an  artificial  mound. 

Samothrace  ('Xauod parcr),  2afio9pa«ia,  Ep.  V 
2duos  0p7)iKtTj ; 2afi60pifK(s  : SamothraJri),  a small 
island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace,  from  which  it  was 
38  miles  distant.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  in  its  centre  a lofty 
mountain,  called  Saooe,  from  which  Homer  says 
that  Troy  could  be  seen.  Samothrace  bore  various 
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names  in  ancient  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Melite,  Saonnesus,  Leucosis,  and  more  fre- 
quently Dardania,  from  Dardanus,  the  founder  of 
Troy,  who  is  reported  to  hare  settled  here.  Homer 
calls  the  island  simply  Samos ; sometimes  the 
Thracian  Samos,  because  it  was  colonised,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  from  Samos  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Samothrace  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  [Cahiki],  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  religious  mysteries,  which  were  some 
of  the  most  famous  in  the  ancient  world.  Their 
origin  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Pelasgians,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of 
the  island ; and  they  enjoyed  great  celebrity  down 
to  a very  late  period.  Both  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  his  wife  Olympias  were  initiated  in  them. 
The  political  history  of  Samothrace  is  of  little 
importance.  The  Saxnothracians  fought  on  the 
side  of  Xerxes  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  ; and  at 
this  time  they  possessed  on  the  Thracian  main- 
land a few  places,  such  as  Sale,  Serrhion,  Mesam- 
bria,  and  Tempyra.  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
kings,  Samothrace  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a kind  of  asylum,  and  Perseus  accordingly  fled 
thither  after  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at  the 
battle  of  Pydna. 

Sampsiceramui,  the  name  of  a petty  prince  of 
Emesa  in  Syria,  a nickname  given  by  Cicero  to 
Cn.  Pompeius. 

Sanchuniathon  (’iayxowi&dcev),  said  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  whose  works 
were  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  Byblius,  who 
lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  A considerable  fragment  of  the 
translation  of  Philo  is  preserved  by  Eusebius  in 
| the  first  book  of  his  Pratparatio  Evangettcri.  The 
most  opposite  opinions  have  been  held  by  the 
learned  respecting  the  authenticity  and  value  of 
1 the  work  of  Sanchuniathon ; but  it  is  now  gene- 
j rally  agreed  among  modern  scholars,  that  the  work 
was  a forgery  of  Philo.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  with 
what  object  the  forgery  was  executed.  Philo  was 
one  of  the  many  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  Euhe- 
merus,  that  all  the  gods  were  originally  men,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  their  lives  &s  kings, 
warriors,  or  benefactors  of  man,  and  became  wor- 
shipped as  divinities  after  their  death.  This  doc- 
: trine  Philo  applied  to  the  religious  system  of  the 
Oriental  nations,  and  especially  of  the  Phoenicians ; 
and  in  order  to  gain  more  credit  for  his  statements, 
he  pretended  that  they  were  taken  from  an  nn- 
cient  Phoenician  writer.  Sanchuniathon,  he  says, 
was  a native  of  Berytus,  lived  in  the  time  of  Semi- 
ramis,  and  dedicated  his  work  to  Abibalus,  king  of 
Berytus.  The  fragments  of  this  work  have  been 
published  separately  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  Lips.  1826. 
In  1835  a manuscript,  purporting  to  be  the  entire 
translation  of  Philo  Byblius,  was  discovered  in  a 
convent  in  Portugal  The  Greek  text  was  pub- 
lished by  Wagenfeld,  Brcmae,  1837.  It  was  at 
first  regarded  as  genuine,  but  is  now  universally 
agreed  to  have  been  the  forgeiy  of  a later  age. 

Sancus,  Sangus,  or  Semo~  Bancus,  a Roman 
divinity,  said  to  have  been  originally  a Sabine  god, 
and  identical  with  Hercules  and  Dius  Fidius. 
The  name,  which  is  etymologically  the  same  as 
Sanetm , and  connected  with  Sancirr,  seems  to  jus- 
tify this  belief,  and  characterises  Sancus  as  a divi- 
nity presiding  over  oaths.  Sancus  also  had  a 
temple  at  Rome,  on  the  Quirinal,  opposite  that  of 
• Quirinus,  and  dose  by  the  gate  which  derived  from 
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him  the  name  of  Sanqualis  porta.  This  sanctuary 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Diui  Fidius,  which  was 
consecrated  B.  c.  465  by  Sp.  Postumius,  but  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

Sandrocottus  (2.<xvZp6Korro\),  an  Indian  king 
at  the  time  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  ruled  over  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Gangaridae  and  Prasii  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Ganges.  He  was  a man  of  mean 
origin,  and  was  the  leader  of  a band  of  robbers, 
before  he  obtained  the  supreme  power.  In  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander, 
he  extended  his  dominions  over  the  greater  part  of 
northern  India,  and  conquered  the  Macedonians, 
who  had  been  left  by  Alexander  in  the  Panjab. 
llis  dominions  were  invaded  by  Seleucus,  who  did 
not  however  succeed  in  the  object  of  his  expedition ; 
for,  in  the  peace  concluded  between  the  two  mo- 
narchs,  Seleucus  ceded  to  Sandrocottus  not  only  his 
conquests  in  the  Panjab,  but  also  the  country  of  the 
Paropamisus.  Seleucus  in  return  received  500  war 
elephants.  Megaethenes  subsequently  resided  for 
many  years  at  the  court  of  Sandrocottus  as  the 
ambassador  of  Seleucus.  [Mbgasthbnbs.]  San* 
drocottus  is  probably  the  same  os  the  Chandraguftta 
of  the  Sanscrit  writers.  The  history  of  Chandra- 
gupta  forms  the  subject  of  a Hindu  drama,  entitled 
Mudra  liakshaxi,  which  has  been  translated  from 
the  Sanscrit  by  Prof.  Wilson. 

Sangarius,  Sang&ris,  or  S&g&ris  (Zayydpios, 
Sdyyapit,  Zdypayos  : Sakariyek\  the  largest 
river  of  Asia  Minor  after  the  Halys,  had  its  source 
in  a mountain  called  Adoreus,  near  the  little  town 
of  Sangia,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia, 
whence  it  flowed  first  N.  through  Galatia,  then 
W.  and  N.  W,  through  the  N.E.  part  of  Phrygia, 
and  then  N.  through  Bithynia,  of  which  it  origi- 
nally formed  the  E.  boundary.  It  fell  at  last  into 
the  Etixine,  about  half  way  between  the  Bosporus 
and  Heraclea.  It  was  navigable  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  Its  chief  tributaries  were  the  Thym- 
bres  or  Thymbrus,  the  Batbys,  and  the  Gallus, 
flowing  into  it  from  the  W. 

Sangia.  [Sangarius.] 

Sannlo,  a name  of  the  buffoon  in  the  mimes, 
derived  from  sanna,  whence  comes  the  Italian  Zanui 
(hence  our  Zany). 

Sannyrlon  (2awvp(ur),  an  Athenian  comic 
poet,  belonging  to  the  latter  years  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle.  He 
flourished  n.c.  407,  and  onwards.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  his 
excessive  leanness  was  ridiculed  by  Strattis  and 
Aristophanes. 

Santdnes  or  SantSni,  a powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean, 
N.  of  the  Garumna.  Under  the  Romans  they 
were  a free  people.  Their  chief  town  was  Me- 
diolanum, afterwards  Santones  (Sainies).  Their 
country  produced  a species  of  wormwood  which 
was  much  valued. 

Saocoras.  [Mascab.] 

Sapaei  (SaToJoi,  2dwaiot),  a people  in  Thrace, 
dwelt  on  Ml.  Pangatus,  between  the  lake  Bistonis 
and  the  coast. 

Saphar,  Sapp  bar,  or  Taphar  (2d<pap  or  "A  <pop, 
Zdwipap.  T dtpapoy.  Dha/ar%  Ru.),  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Arabia,  stood  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia 
Felix,  opposite  to  the  Aromata  Pr.  in  Africa 
(C.  Gmarda/kf).  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Ho- 
mcritae,  a part  of  which  tribe  bore  the  name  of 
Sopharitae  or  Sappharitae  (Xanpapnai). 
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8&pis  (Sarto),  a small  river  in  Gallia  Ciaalpina, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  into  the 
Adriatic  S.  of  Ravenna,  between  the  Po  and  the 
Aternua. 

Baper.  [Sarsanidak.] 

Sappho  (Saw <pdy  or,  in  her  own  Aeolic  dialect, 
VdTtpa),  one  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  Aeolian 
school  of  lyric  poetry  (AWus  being  the  other), 
was  a native  of  Mytilene,  u-,  as  some  said,  of 
Eresos  in  Lesbos.  Her  father*  name  was  Sea- 
man dronv  inns,  who  died  when  sh.  was  only  6 
years  old.  She  had  3 brothers,  Cbaraxu*  Lariehus. 
and  Eurigius.  Charaxus  was  violently  upbraided 
by  bis  sister  in  a poem,  because  he  becatae  so 
enamoured  of  the  courtezan  Rhodopis  at  Naucrmis 
in  Egypt,  as  to  ransom  her  from  slavery  at  an 
immense  price.  [Charaxus.]  Sappho  was  con- 
temporary with  Alcaeus,  Stesichorus,  and  Fiascos. 
That  she  was  not  only  contemporary,  but  livid  in 
friendly  intercourse,  with  Alcaeus,  is  shown  by 
existing  fragments  of  the  poetry  of  both.  Of  the 
events  of  her  life  we  have  no  other  information 
than  an  obscure  allusion  in  the  Parian  Marble,  and 
in  Ovid  (Her.  xv.  51),  to  her  flight  from  Mytilene 
to  Sicily,  to  escape  some  unknown  danger,  between 
604  and  592 ; and  the  common  story  that  being  in 
love  with  Phaon,  and  finding  her  love  unrequited, 
she  leapt  down  from  the  Leucadian  rock.  This 
story  however  seems  to  have  been  an  invention  of 
later  times.  The  name  of  Phaon  does  not  occur  in 
one  of  Sappho's  fragments,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  mentioned  in  her  poems.  As  for  the 
leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  it  is  a mere  metaphor, 
which  is  taken  from  an  expiatory  rite  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a frequent  poetical  image.  At  Mytilene 
Sappho  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of  a female 
literary  society,  most  of  the  members  of  which  were 
her  pupils  in  poetry,  fashion  and  gallantry.  Modern 
writers  have  indeed  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
moral  character  of  Sappho  was  free  from  all  re- 
proach ; but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  fragments 
which  remain  of  her  poetry  without  being  forced 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a female,  who  could 
write  such  poetry,  could  not  be  the  pure  and 
virtuous  woman,  which  her  modern  apologists  pre- 
tend. Of  her  poetical  genius  however  there  cannot 
be  a question.  The  ancient  writers  agree  in  ex- 
pressing the  most  unbounded  admiration  for  her 
poetry.  Already  in  her  own  age  the  recitation  of 
one  of  her  poems  so  affected  Solon,  that  he  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  learn  it  before  he  died. 
Her  lyric  poems  formed  9 books,  but  of  these  only 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  most  im- 
portant is  a splendid  ode  to  Aphrodite  (Venus),  of 
which  we  perhaps  possess  the  whole.  The  best 
separate  edition  of  the  fragments  is  by  Neue, 
Berol,  1827. 

Sarancae,  Sarangae  or  es  (Xapdyycu,  Zapay- 
yt*s»  Herod.),  a people  of  Sogdiana. 

Saravus  (Saar),  a small  river  in  Gaul,  flowing 
into  the  Mosella  on  its  right  bank. 

Bardanapalus  (5ap8a>-cLjraA.oj),  the  last  king  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  of  Ninas  or  Nineveh,  noted 
for  his  luxury,  licentiousness  and  effeminacy.  He 
passed  his  time  in  his  palace  unseen  by  any  of  his 
subjects,  dressed  in  female  apparel,  and  surrounded 
by  concubines.  At  length  Arbaces,  satrap  of  Me 
dia,  and  Belesys,  the  noblest  of  the  Chaldawm 
priests,  resolved  to  renounce  allegiance  to  such  a 
worthless  monarch,  and  advanced  at  the  head  of 
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a formidable  army  against  Nineveh.  Bat  all  of  a 
rudden  the  effeminate  prince  threw  off  his  luxu- 
rious habits,  and  appeared  an  undaunted  warrior. 
Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  twice 
defeated  the  rebels,  but  was  at  length  worsted  and 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Nineveh.  Here  he 
sustained  a siege  for  two  years,  till  at  length, 
finding  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer,  he 
collected  all  his  treasures,  wives,  and  concubines, 
and  placing  them  on  an  immense  pile  which  he  had 
constructed,  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  destroyed  both 
himself  and  them.  The  enemies  then  obtained 
possession  of  the  city.  This  is  the  account  of  Cte- 
sias,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Diodorus  Siculus 
and  which  has  been  followed  by  most  subsequent 
writers  and  chronologists.  The  death  of  Sardana- 
palus  and  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  placed 
B.C.  876.  Modern  writers  however  have  shown 
that  the  whole  narrative  of  Ctesias  is  mythical,  and 
must  not  be  received  as  a genuine  history.  The 
legend  of  Sardanapalus,  who  so  strangely  appears 
at  one  time  sunk  in  the  lowest  effeminacy,  and 
immediately  afterwards  an  heroic  warrior,  has  pro- 
bably arisen  from  his  being  the  same  with  the  god 
Sandon,  who  was  worshipped  extensively  in  Asia, 
both  as  an  heroic  and  a female  divinity.  The 
account  of  Ctesias  is  also  in  direct  contradiction  to 
Herodotns  and  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Herodotus  places  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  the 
Assyrians  about  710,  but  relates  that  an  Assyrian 
kingdom  still  continued  to  exist,  which  was  not 
destroyed  till  the  capture  of  N ineveh  by  the  Me- 
dian king  Cvaxares,  about  606.  Further,  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  represent.the  Assyrian 
empire  in  its  glory  in  the  8th  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  it  was  during  this  period  that 
Pul,Tiglath-pile»er,  Shalmaneser,  and  Sennacherib, 
appear  as  powerful  kings  of  Assyria,  who,  not 
contented  with  their  previous  dominions,  subdued 
Israel,  Phoenicia,  and  the  surrounding  countries. 
In  order  to  reconcile  these  statements  with  those 
»f  Ctesias,  modem  writers  have  invented  two  As- 
ayrian  kingdoms  at  Nineveh,  one  which  was  de- 
stroyed on  the  death  of  Sardanapalus,  and  another 
which  was  established  after  that  event,  and  fell  on 
the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.  But  this  is 
a purely  gratuitous  assumption,  unsupported  by  any 
evidence.  We  have  only  records  of  one  Assyrian 
empire,  and  of  one  destruction  of  Nineveh. 

Sardemisus,  a branch  of  M.  Taurus,  extending 
S.-wards  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia, 
ns  Car  as  Phaaelis  in  Lycia,  whence  it  was  con- 
tinued in  the  chain  called  Climax!  It  divided  the 
district  of  Milyas  from  Pisidia  Proper. 

Sardine  (SapMnj),  a mountain  of  Mvsia,  N.  of 
the  Hernias,  near  Cyme.  The  town  of  Neontichos 
was  built  on  its  side. 

Sard!  [Sardinia.] 

Sardinia  (ij  2ap5w  or  2ap8«v,  O.  lap&ivo r, 
D.  SapSoT,  A.  2 ap8u  : subsequently  2 apiwria, 
2apdaria,  or  2ap&ijv(a : 2 ap8<pos,  2apS6yioi,  2 ap- 
Sard  us:  Sardinia) , a large  island  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, is  in  shape  in  the  form  of  a parallelo- 
gram, upwurda  of  140  nautical  miles  in  length  from 
N.  to  S.  with  an  average  breadth  of  60.  It  was 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  largest  of  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  and  this  opinion,  though 
usually  considered  an  «rror,  is  now  found  to  be 
correct  ; since  it  appears  by  actual  admeasurement 
that  Sardinia  is  a little  larger  than  Sicily.  Sardinia 
lies  in  almost  a central  position  between  Spain,  Gaul, 
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Italy,  and  Africa.  The  ancients  derived  its  name 
from  Sard  us,  a son  of  Hercules,  who  was  worshipped 
in  the  island  under  the  name  of  Sardus  pater.  The 
Greeks  called  it  Icirnum  (’I xvot?«ra)  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  print  of  a foot,  and  Sandaliotis 
(2o>'5aA<wTij)  from  its  likeness  to  a sandal.  A chain 
of  mountains  runs  along  the  whole  of  the  E.  side 
of  the  island  from  N.  to  S.  occupying  about 
l-3rd  of  its  surface.  These  mountains  were  called 
by  the  ancients  Insani  Montes,  a name  which 
they  probably  derived  from  their  wild  and  savage 
appearance,  and  from  their  being  the  haunt  of 
numerous  robbers.  In  the  W.  and  S.  parts 
Sardinia  there  are  numerous  plains,  intersected 
by  ranges  of  smaller  hills  ; but  this  part  of  the 
island  was  in  antiquity,  as  in  the  present  day, 
exceedingly  unhealthy.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Termus  ( Termo ) in  the  N.,  the  Thyrsus 
( Oristano)  on  the  W.  (the  largest  river  in  the 
island),  and  the  Flumen  Sacrum  (I Iras)  and  the 
Saeprus  ( Flumendoto ) on  the  E.  The  chief  towns 
in  the  island  were  : on  the  N.  coast,  Tibula  ( Porte 
Polio)  and  Turns  Libyssonis ; on  the  S.  coast.  Sulci 
and  Caral is (Cagliari)\  on  the  E.  coast,  Olbia ; and 
in  the  interior,  Cornus  \Comeio)  and  Nora  ( Atari). 
— Sardinia  was  very  fertile,  but  was  not  exten- 
sively cultivated,  in  consequence  of  the  uncivilised 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  Still  the  plains  in 
the  W.  and  S.  parts  of  the  island  produced  a great 
quantity  of  com,  of  which  a large  quantity  was  ex- 
ported to  Rome  every  year.  Among  the  products  of 
the  island  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Sar- 
donica  herba,  a poisonous  plant,  which  was  said 
to  produce  fatal  convulsions  in  the  person  who  ate 
of  it.  These  convulsions  agitated  and  distorted 
the  mouth,  so  that  the  person  appeared  to  laugh, 
though  in  excruciating  pain  ; hence  the  well-known 
risus  Sardonicus.  No  plant  possessing  these  pro- 
perties is  found  at  present  in  Sardinia ; and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  whole  tale  may  have 
arisen  from  a piece  of  bad  etymology,  since  we  find 
mention  in  Homer  of  the  2 apSdvios  ys'Awj,  which 
cannot  have  any  reference  to  Sardinia,  but  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  verb  aaiptiv , 44  to  grin.” 
Another  of  the  principal  productions  of  Sardinia 
was  its  wool,  which  was  obtained  from  a breed  of 
domestic  animals  between  a sheep  and  a goat, 
called  murmones.  The  skins  of  these  animals 
were  used  by  the  inhabitants  as  clothes,  whence 
we  find  them  often  called  PcUiti  and  Madrucati. 
Sardinia  also  contained  a large  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals,  especially  silver,  the  mines  of 
which  were  worked  in  antiquity  to  n great  extent. 
There  were  likewise  numerous  mineral  springs ; 
and  large  quantities  of  salt  were  manufactured  on 
the  W.  and  S.  coasts.  — The  population  of  Sar- 
dinia was  of  a very  mixed  kind.  To  what  race 
the  original  inhabitants  belonged  we  are  not  in- 
formed ; but  it  appears  that  Phoenicians,  Tyrrhe- 
nians, and  Carthaginians  settled  in  the  island  at 
different  periods.  The  Greeks  arc  also  said  to 
have  planted  colonies  in  the  island,  but  this  account 
is  very  suspicious.  The  first  Greek  colony  is  said 
to  have  been  led  by  Iolaus,  a son  of  Hercules  ; 
and  from  him  a tribe  in  the  island,  called  Iolai 
(’IoAaot,  ’IoAcUtoi,  ’I oAa«Ij),  or  Ilienses 
derived  their  name.  These  were  some  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Sardinia,  and  were  probably 
not  of  Greek,  but  Tyrrhenian  origin.  Their  name 
is  still  preserved  in  the  modem  town  of  Ilioia,  in 
the  middle  of  the  W.  coast  We  also  find  in  the 
x x 
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island  Corti,  who  had  crossed  over  from  Corsica, 
and  Balari,  who  were  probably  descendants  of 
the  Iberian  and  Libyan  mercenaries  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  revolted  from  the  latter  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  and  settled  in  tho  mountains. 
At  a later  time  all  these  names  became  merged 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Sardi,  although, 
even  in  the  Roman  period,  we  still  find  mention 
of  several  tribes  in  the  island  under  distinct  names. 
The  Sardi  are  described  os  a rude  and  savage 
people,  addicted  to  thievery  and  lying.  — Sardinia 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  b.  c.  500, 
since  we  find  that  Histiaeus  of  Miletus  promised 
Darius  that  he  would  render  the  island  of  Sardo 
tributary  to  his  power.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Carthaginians  at  an  early  period,  and  continued  in 
their  possession  till  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
Shortly  after  this  event,  the  Romans  availed  them- 
selves of  the  dangerous  war  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  carrying  on  against  their  mercenaries 
in  Africa,  to  take  possession  of  Sardinia,  B.C.  238. 
It  was  now  formed  into  a Roman  province  under 
the  government  of  a praetor ; but  a large  portion 
of  it  was  only  nominally  subject  to  the  Romans ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  many  years  and  numerous 
revolts,  that  the  inhabitants  submitted  to  the  Roman 
dominion.  It  was  after  one  of  these  revolts  that 
so  many  Sardinians  were  thrown  upon  the  slave 
market  as  to  give  rise  to  tho  proverb,  “ Sardi  ve- 
nales,"  to  indicate  any  cheap  and  worthless  com- 
modity. In  fact,  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
in  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  were  never  completely 
subdued,  and  gave  trouble  to  the  Romans  even  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius.  Sardinia  continued  to  be- 
long to  the  Roman  empire  till  the  5th  century, 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Vandals. 

Sardis  or  Sardes  (aj  SdpSeis,  Ion.  2df>5i«,  con- 
tracted SdpSii : Xap&toi,  SapdidvSf,  Ion.  2apSnjy6s, 
Sardi&nus : Sari,  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
famous  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  tho  capital  of  the 
great  Lydian  monarchy,  stood  on  the  S.  edge  of 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Hermus,  at  the  N.  foot  of 
M.  Tmolus,  on  the  little  river  Pactolus,  30  stadia 
(3  geog.  miles)  S.  of  the  junction  of  that  river 
with  the  Hermus.  On  a lofty  precipitous  rock, 
forming  an  outpost  of  the  range  of  Tmolus,  was 
the  almost  impregnable  citadel,  which  some  sup- 
pose to  be  the  Hyde  of  Homer,  who,  though  he 
never  mentions  the  Lydians  or  Sardis  by  name, 
speaks  of  M.  Tmolus  and  the  lake  of  Gyges. 
The  erection  of  this  citadel  was  ascribed  to  Metes, 
an  ancient  king  of  Lydia.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a triple  wall,  and  contained  the  palace  and  trea- 
sury of  the  Lydian  kings.  At  the  downfall  of  the 
Lydian  empire,  it  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Cyrus, 
and  was  only  taken  by  surprise.  The  story  is 
told  by  Herodotus,  who  relates  other  legends  of 
the  fortress.  The  rest  of  tho  city,  which  stood  in 
the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Pactolus,  was  very 
slightly  built,  and  was  repeatedly  burnt  down, 
first  by  the  Cimmerians,  then  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  great  Ionic  revolt,  and  again,  in  part  at  least, 
by  Antiochus  the  Great ; but  on  each  occasion  it 
was  restored.  For  its  history,  as  the  capital  of 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  see  Lydia.  Under  the 
Persian  and  Greco- Syrian  empires,  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  satrap  of  Lydia.  The  rise  of 
Pergamus  greatly  diminished  its  importance ; but 
under  the  Romans  it  was  still  a considerable  city, 
and  the  seat  of  a conventus  joridicus.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
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by  an  earthquake,  but  it  was  restored  by  the 
emperor's  aid.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  one  of  the  7 churches 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  to  which  St.  John  ad- 
dressed the  Apocalype  ; but  the  apostle's  language 
implies  that  the  church  at  Sardis  had  already  sunk 
into  almost  hopeless  decay  (Rev.  iii.  1,  folL).  In 
the  wars  of  the  middle  ages  the  city  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  its  site  now  presents  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  Beenes  of  desolation  to  be  found 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities.  Though  its 
remains  extend  over  a large  surface  on  the  plain, 
they  scarcely  present  an  object  of  importance, 
except  two  or  three  Ionic  columns,  belonging  pro- 
bably to  a celebrated  temple  of  Cybele.  The 
chief  of  the  other  remains  are  those  of  a theatre, 
stadium,  and  a building  supposed  to  be  the  senate- 
house.  The  triple  wall  of  the  acropolis  can  still 
be  traced,  and  some  of  its  lofty  towers  are  stand- 
ing. The  necropolis  of  the  city  stood  on  the  banka 
of  the  lake  of  Gyges  [Gygakus  Lacus],  near 
which  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  may  still  be  seen. 
[Alyatts&J 

Sardo um  or  Sardonicum  Mare  (r&  SapS^or 
or  Zaptaivtof  WAcryof),  the  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea  on  the  W.  and  S.  of  Sardinia,  separated 
from  the  Libyan  sea  by  a line  drawn  from  die  pro- 
montory Lilybacum  in  Sicily. 

Sarepta  or  Sarephtha  (2ap*tf>6a,  Xdpew to,  2d- 
pear r a ; O.  T.  Zarephath  : Sura/emL,  ScrpJtanL,  or 
TzarjJutndy,  a city  of  Phoenicia,  about  10  nules 
S.  of  Sidan,  to  the  territory  of  which  it  belonged  ; 
well  known  as  the  scene  of  2 miracles  of  Elijah. 
(1  Kings  xvji.)  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

Sargetla  (Strzl  or  Stray,  a tributary  of  the 
Marosch),  a river  in  Dacia,  on  which  was  situated 
the  residence  of  Decebalua. 

Sarlphi  Montes  (r a Sapupa  opn  : Hasarek 
Mountains),  a mountain-range  of  Central  Asia, 
separating  Margiana  on  the  N.  from  Aria  on  the 
S.,  and  forming  a W.  part  of  the  great  chain  of 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
prolongation  through  Central  Asia  of  the  chain  of 
Anti-Taurus. 

Sarm&tae  or  S&urtim&tae  (Sap/ufTaz,  Stabo ; 
Zavpopdrai,  Herod.),  a people  of  Asia,  dwelling 
on  the  N.  E.  of  the  Palus  Maootii  (Sea  *f  -ixoe), 
E.  of  the  river  Tonais  (Dcm)  which  separated 
them  from  the  Scythians  of  Europe.  This  is  the 
account  of  Herodotus*  who  tells  us-  that  the  Sar- 
matians  were  allied  to  the  Scythians,  and  spoke  a 
corrupted  form  of  the  Scythian  language  ; and  that 
their  origin  was  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  Scy- 
thians with  Amazons.  Strabo  also  places  the 
Sauromatae  between  the  Tana'is  and  the  Caspian  ; 
but  he  elsewhere  uses  the  word  in  the  much  more 
extended  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  by  the 
Romans,  and  by  the  later  geographers.  [Sar- 
matia]. 

Sarm&tia  (t)  'ZappuxTia : Zappdrai,  lavpopdrai : 
the  E.  part  of  Poland,  and  S.  part  of  Russia  m 
Europe),  a name  first  used  by  Mela  for  the  put  of 
N.  Europe  and  Asia  extending  from  the  Vistula 
( Wisla)  and  the  Sarmatici  Months  on  the  W„ 
which  divided  it  from  Germany, to  the  Rha  ( Volga) 
on  the  E.,  which  divided  it  from  S*ytliia ; bounded 
on  the  S.  W.  and  S.  by  the  rivers  Ister  (Danube), 
Tibiscus  (Theiss),  and  Tvfas  (Dniester),  which 
divided  it  from  Pannouia  and  Dacia,  and,  further, 
by  the  Euxine,  and  beyond  it  by  M.  Caucasus, 
which  divided  it  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Al- 
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benia ; and  extending  on  the  N.  as  far  as  the  Baltic 
and  the  unknown  regions  of  N.  Europe.  The  pert 
of  this  country  which  lies  in  Europe  just  corresponds 
to  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus.  The  people  from  whom 
the  name  of  Sarmatia  was  derived  inhabited  only 
a small  portion  of  the  country.  [Sarmatab.] 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  peopled  by  Scythian 
tribes ; but  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  W.  part 
seem  to  have  been  of  German  origin,  as  the 
Vbnrdi  on  the  Baltic , and  the  Iazygbs,  Riio- 
loxani,  and  Hamaxobh  in  S.  Russia  : the  chief 
of  the  other  tribes  W.  of  the  Tana  Vs  were  the 
Alauni  or  Alani  Scythae,  a Scythian  people  who 
came  out  of  Aria  and  settled  in  the  central  parts 
of  Russia.  [Alani.]  The  people  E.  of  the 
Tana'is  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  in  ancient 
history  to  require  specific  mention.  The  whole 
country  was  divided  by  the  river  Tana'is  (Don) 
into  2 parts,  called  respectively  Sannatia  Europaea 
and  Sarmatia  Asiatics  (rj  lv  Eupdirp  and  d 
* Atria  Sapparla) ; but  it  should  be  observed  that, 
according  to  the  modem  division  of  the  continent, 
the  whole  of  Sarmatia  l*longs  to  Europe.  It 
should  also  be  noticed  that  the  Chcrsoneras 
Tanrica  (Crimea),  though  falling  within  the  speci- 
fied limits,  was  not  considered  as  a part  of  Sar- 
matia, but  as  a separate  country. 

Sarm&tlcae  Portae  (a l 'SapuartKai  rOXai  : 
Pass  of  Darisl),  the  central  pass  of  the  Caucasus, 
leading  from  Iberia  to  Sarmatia.  It  was  more 
commonly  called  Caucasiae  Portae.  [Caucasus.] 
It  was  also  called  Caspiae  Portae,  apparently 
through  a confusion  with  the  pass  of  that  name  at 
the  B.  end  of  the  C&nc&sus.  [Caspiab  Portae.] 
The  remains  of  an  ancient  wall  are  still  seen  in 
the  pass. 

Sarmatlci  Montes  (t&  ^appartua  ip rj : part 
of  the  Carpathian  Mountains ),  a range  of  moun- 
tains in  central  Europe,  extending  from  the  sources 
of  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube,  between  Germany 
on  the  W.  and  Sarmatia  on  the  E. 

Sann&tlcus  Oceanus  and  Pontus,  Sarm&tlcmn 
Mare  ( JUtpparucbs  ssictavhs : Baltic ),  a great  sea, 
washing  the  N.  coast  of  European  Sarmatia. 

Sarmizegethnsa  (nr.  Vachchj,  also  called  Gra~ 
discMc,  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
Dacia,  and  the  residence  of  its  kings,  was  situated 
on  the  river  Sargctia  (Strel  or  Strry),  It  was 
snbseqnently  a Roman  colony  under  the  name  of 
Col.  Ulpia  Trajrna  Aug*  and  the  capital  of  the 
province  in  which  a legion  had  its  head- quarters. 

Sarnus  (Samo),  a river  in  Campania,  Bowing 
by  Noceria,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Puteolanus 
Yieor  Pompeii.  Its  course  was  changed  by  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  a.  d.  79.  On  its  banks 
dwelt  a people  named  Sarmstes,  who  arc  said  to 
have  migrated  from  Peloponnesus. 

Saron  (ldpyr : O.  T.  Sharon ),  a most  beautiful 
and  fertile  plain  of  Palestine,  extending  along  the 
coast  N.  of  Joppa  towards  Caesarea ; celebrated 
for  its  pastures  and  its  flowers. 

Saronlcus  Sinus  (Sapvvucbs  nix-wos,  also  irdpor, 
wfAayot,  and  nArror  : Q.  of  Egina),  a bay  of  the 
Aegean  sea  lying  between  Attica  and  Argolis,  and 
commencing  between  the  promontory  of  Sunium 
in  Attica  and  that  of  Scyllaenm  m Argolis.  It 
contains  within  it  the  islands  of  Aegina  and  Sala- 
mi*- Its  name  was  usually  derived  from  Saron, 
king  of  Troezene,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  in  this  part  of  the  sea  while  swimming  in 
pursuit  of  a stag. 
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Sarpedon  (SapWj&av).  1.  Son  of  Zeus  and 
Euro  pa.  and  brother  of  Minos  and  Rhadamauthus. 
Being  involved  in  a quarrel  with  Minos  about 
Miletus,  he  took  refuge  with  Cilix,  whom  he  as- 
sisted against  the  Lycians.  [Miletus.]  Ho  after- 
wards became  king  of  the  Lycians,  and  Zeus  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  living  3 generations.  — 2.  Son 
of  Zeus  and  Laodamia,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Evander  and  Deidamia,  and  a brother  of  Claras 
and  Themon.  He  was  a Lycian  prince,  and  a 
grandson  of  No.  1.  In  the  Trojan  war  he  was  an 
ally  of  the  Trojans,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  valour,  but  was  slain  by  Patroclus.  Apollo,  by 
the  command  of  Zeus,  cleansed  Sarpedon 's  body 
from  blood  and  dust,  covered  it  with  ambrosia,  and 
gave  it  to  Sleep  and  Death  to  carry  into  Lycia, 
there  fo  be  honourably  buried. 

Sarpedon  Promontori  um  (lapmjSvyia  an  pa  : 
C.  Lusan  cl  Kapeh ),  a promontory  of  Cilicia,  in 
long.  34°  E.,  80  stadia  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycadnus.  In  the  peace  between  the  Romans 
and  Antiochufl  the  Great,  the  W.  boundary  of 
the  Syrian  kingdom  was  fixed  here. 

Sarpeddnlum  Prom.  ( ij  SapirrjSvyiij  fiapa),  & 
promontory  of  Thrace  between  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers  Melas  and  Erginus,  opposite  the  island  of 
Imbros. 

Samutes.  [Sarnus.] 

Sara  (Snr),  a small  river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  between  the  Prom.  Ne- 
rium  and  the  Minius. 

Sarsina  (Sarainas,  -Stis : Sarsina),  nn  ancient 
town  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Sapis,  S.W.  of  Ari- 
minum,  and  subsequently  a Roman  municipium, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  comic  poet 
Plautus. 

Sarus  (i  Sdpov:  Sedan),  a considerable  river 
in  the  S.  E.  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising  in  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  in  the  centre  of  Cappadocia,  it  flows  S. 
past  Comana  to  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  where  it 
receives  a W.  branch  that  has  ran  nearly  parallel 
to  it ; and  thence,  flowing  through  Cilicia  C'am- 
pestris  in  a winding  course,  it  falls  into  the  sea  a 
little  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  and  S.  E.  of 
Tarsus.  Xenophon  gives  3 plethra  (303  feet)  for 
its  width  at  its  mouth. 

Saso  or  Sasonis  Insula  (Sassno,Sassono,Sassa\ 
a small  rocky  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyria,  N.  of 
the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  much  frequented 
by  pirates. 

Suspires,  or  -i,  or  Saplres  (2d<nmp«5,  lacrsru- 
poi , 2air*rpfs,  2dmrtip*s),  a Scythian  people  of 
Asia,  9.  of  Colchis  and  N.  of  Media,  in  an  inland 
position  (i.  e.  in  Armenia)  according  to  Herodotus, 
but.  according  to  others,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine. 

Sassanldae,  the  name  of  a dynasty  which 
reigned  in  Persia  from  a.  d.  226  to  a.  d.  651. 
1.  Artarerxes  (the  Ardishir  or  Ardshir  of  tho 
Persians),  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sas- 
sanidae,  reigned  a.  d.  226 — 240.  lie  was  a son 
of  one  Babek,  an  inferior  officer,  who  was  the  son 
of  Sassan,  perhaps  a person  of  some  consequence, 
since  his  royal  descendants  chose  to  call  themselves 
after  him.  Artaxerxes  had  served  with  distinction 
in  the  army  of  Artabanus,  the  king  of  Partliia, 
was  rewarded  with  ingratitude,  and  took  revenge 
in  revolt  He  obtained  assistance  from  several 
grandees,  and  having  met  with  success,  claimed 
the  throne  on  the  plea  of  being  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  the  progeny  of  the  great 
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Cyrus.  The  people  warmly  supported  his  cause, 
as  he  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  religion.  In  226  Artabanus  was 
defeated,  in  a decisive  battle  ; and  Artaxerxes 
thereupon  assumed  the  pompous,  but  national  title 
of  “ King  of  Kings.’1  One  of  his  first  legislative 
acts  was  the  restoration  of  the  pure  religion  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  worship  of  fire.  The  reigning 
branch  of  the  Parthian  Arsacidae  was  exterminated, 
but  6ome  collateral  branches  were  suffered  to  live 
and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Persian  grandees, 
who,  along  with  the  Magi,  formed  a sort  of  senate. 
Having  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authority  at 
home,  Art&xerxes  demanded  from  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  the  immediate  cession  of  all 
those  portions  of  the  Homan  empire  that  had  be- 
longed to  Persia  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  Xerxes, 
that  is,  the  whole  of  the  Homan  possessions  in 
Asia,  as  well  as  Egypt.  An  immediate  war  be- 
tween the  two  empires  was  the  direct  consequence. 
After  a severe  contest,  peace  was  restored,  shortly 
after  the  murder  of  Alexander  in  237,  each  nation 
retaining  the  possessions  which  they  held  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  —2.  Sapor  I.  (S ha- 
pur),  the  son  and  successor  of  Artaxerxes  I., 
reigned  240 — 273.  He  carried  on  war  first  against 
Gordian,  and  afterwards  against  Valerian.  The 
latter  emperor  was  defeated  by  Sapor,  taken  pri- 
soner, and  kept  in  captivity  for  tho  remainder  of 
bis  life.  After  the  capture  of  Valerian,  Sapor 
conquered  Syria,  destroyed  Antioch,  and  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  passes  in  the  Taurus, 
laid  Tarsus  in  ashes,  and  took  Caesarea.  His 
further  progress  was  stopt  by  Odenathus  and  Ze- 
nobia,  who  drove  the  king  back  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  founded  a new  empire,  over  which 
the)'  ruled  at  Palmyra.  In  his  reign  lived  the 
celebrated  Mani,  who,  endeavouring  to  amalgamate 
the  Christian  and  Zoroastrian  religions,  gave  rise 
to  the  famous  sect  of  the  Manichaeatis,  who  spread 
over  the  whole  East,  exposing  themselves  to  most 
sanguinary  persecutions  from  both  Christians  and 
fire-worshippers.  — 3.  Hormisdas  I.  (Hormuz), 
son  of  the  preceding,  who  reigned  only  one  year, 
and  died  274.-4.  Varanes  or  Vararanes  I. 
'Bahrain  or  Baharam),  son  of  Hormisdas  I., 

■ eigned  274 — 277.  He  carried  on  unprofitable 

wars  against  Zenobia,  and,  after  her  captivity,  was 
involved  in  a contest  with  Aurelian,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  attended  with  any  serious  results  on 
account  of  the  sudden  death  of  Aurelian  in  27 5. 
In  his  reign  the  celebrated  Mani  was  put  to  death. 
— 6.  Varanes  II.  (Bahrain),  son  of  Varanes  I., 
reigned  277 — 294.  He  was  defeated  by  Caras, 
who  took  both  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  his 
dominions  were  only  saved  from  further  conquests 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Cares  (283). — 6.  Va- 
ranes IIL  (Bahram),  elder  son  of  Varanes  II., 
died  after  a reign  of  8 months,  294.-7.  Narses 
(Narai),  younger  son  of  Varanes  IL,  reigned  294 
— 303.  He  carried  on  a formidable  war  against  the 
emperor  Diocletian.  The  Roman  army  was  com- 
manded by  Galerius  Caesar,  who  in  the  first  cam- 
paign (296)  sustained  most  signal  defeats  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  fled  in  disgrace  to  Antioch.  In  the 
second  campaign  Narses  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  was  obliged  to  conclude  a peace  with  the 
Romans,  by  which  he  ceded  to  Diocletian  Meso- 
potamia, five  small  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris, 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  some  adjacent  Median 
districts,  and  the  supremacy  over  Iberia,  the  kings 
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of  which  were  henceforth  under  the  protection  of 
Home.  In  303  Narses  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son,  and  died  soon  afterwards.  — 8.  Hormisdas  IL 
(Hormuz),  son  of  Narses,  reigned  303 — 310. 
During  his  reign  nothing  of  importance  happened 
regarding  Rome.  — 9.  Sapor  II.  Postumua  (Sha- 
pur),  sou  of  Hormisdas  II.,  was  bore  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  was  crowned  in  bis  mother’s 
womb,  the  Magi  placing  the  diadem  with  great 
solemnity  upon  the  body  of  his  mother.  He  reigned 
310 — 381.  His  reign  was  signalised  by  a cruel 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  lie  carried  on  war 
for  many  years  against  Constantius  II.  and  his 
successors.  The  armies  of  Constantius  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  ; Julian,  as  is  related  elsewhere 
[Julianus].  perished  in  battle;  and  the  war  was 
at  length  brought  to  a conclusion  by  Jovian  ceding 
to  the  Persians  the  five  provinces  beyond  the  Ti- 
gris, and  the  fortresses  of  Nisibis,  Singara,  Ac. 
Iberia  and  Armenia  were  left  to  their  fate ; and 
were  completely  reduced  by  Sapor  in  365,  and  the 
following  year.  Sapor  has  been  sumamed  the 
Great,  and  no  Persian  king  had  ever  caused  such 
terror  to  Rome  as  this  monarch.  — 10.  Arta- 
xerxes II.  (Ardiahir),  the  successor  of  Sapor  Il„ 
reigned  381 — 385.  He  was  a prince  of  royal 
blood,  but  was  not  a son  of  Sapor.  — 11.  Sapor  III. 
(Sliapur),  reigned  385 — 390.  He  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Theodosius  the  Great,  with  splendid 
presents,  which  was  returned  by  a Greek  embassy 
headed  by  Stilicho  going  to  Persia.  Owing  to 
these  diplomatic  transactions,  an  arrangement  w as 
mode  in  384,  according  to  which  Armenia  and 
Iberia  recovered  their  independence.  — 12.  Va- 
ranes TV.  (Baliram),  reigned  a.d.  390 — 404,  or 
perhaps  not  so  long.  He  was  the  brother  of 
Sapor  III.,  and  founded  Kermanshah,  still  a 
flourishing  town. — 13.  YesdigerdL  (Yexdijird), 
surnamed  Ulathim,  or  the  Sinner,  son  or  brother 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  404 — 420  or  421.  He 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  emperor  Arcadius, 
who  is  said  to  have  appointed  him  the  guardian 
of  his  infant  son  and  successor,  Theodosius  the 
Younger.  He  concluded  a peace  with  Arcadius 
for  100  years. — 14.  Varanes  V.  (Baliram),  .«on 
of  Yesdigerd  I„  surnamed  Gour,  or  the  “ Wild 
Ass,”  on  account  of  his  passion  for  the  ciase  of 
that  animal,  reigned  420  or  421 — 448.  He  per- 
secuted his  Christian  subjects  with  such  severity 
that  thousands  of  them  took  refuge  within  the 
Roman  dominions.  He  carried  on  war  with  Theo- 
dosius, which  was  terminated  by  a peace  for  1 00 
years,  which  peace  lasted  till  the  12tn  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Anastasius.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  Varanes  carried  on  wars 
against  the  Huns,  Turks,  and  Indians,  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  achieved  those  valorous  deeds 
for  which  he  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  a fa- 
vourite hero  in  Persian  poetry.  He  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  in  a deep  well  together  with  his 
horse,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  ever  rose  again 
from  the  fathomless  pit.  — 15.  Yezdigerd  IL,  son 
of  the  preceding,  reigned  448 — 458.  The  perse- 
cutions against  the  Christians  were  renewed  by 
him  with  unheard  of  cruelty.  His  relations  with 
Rome  were  peaceful.  — 16.  Hormisdas  IH.  (Hor- 
muz), and  17.  Pereses  (Firoze),  sons  of  the  pre- 
ceding, claimed  the  succession,  and  rose  in  arms 
against  each  other.  Peroses  gained  the  throne  by 
the  assistance  of  the  White  Huns,  against  whom 
he  turned  his  sword  in  after  years.  He  perished 
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in  a great  battle  with  them  in  484,  together  with 
all  of  hi§  sons  except  Pallas  and  Cobades.  — 18. 
Pallas  (Pallaah),  who  reigned  484 — 488,  had  to 
contest  the  throne  with  Cobades.  He  perished  in 
a battle  with  his  brother  Cobades  in  488.— *19. 
Cobades  (Kobad),  reigned  488—498,  and  again 
SOI  or  50*2 — 531.  The  years  from  498  till  502 
were  filled  up  by  the  short  reign  of,  20.  Zames 
( Jamaspes).  The  latter  was  the  brother  of  Co- 
bad  es,  whom  he  dethroned,  and  compelled  to  fly 
to  the  Huns,  with  whose  assistance  Cobades  re- 
covered his  throne  about  502.  He  carried  on  war 
with  success  against  the  emperor  Anastasius ; but 
in  consequence  of  the  Huns,  who  had  previously 
been  his  auxiliaries,  turning  their  arms  against 
him,  he  made  peace  with  Anastasius  in  505,  on 
receiving  11,000  pounds  of  gold  as  an  indemnity. 
He  also  restored  Mesopotamia  and  his  other  con- 
quests to  the  Romans,  being  unable  to  maintain 
his  authority  there  on  account  of  the  protracted 
war  with  the  Huns.  About  this  time  the  Romans 
constructed  the  fortress  of  Dara,  the  strongest  bul- 
wark against  Persia,  and  situated  in  the  very  face 
of  Ctcsiphon.  The  war  with  Constantinople  was 
renewed  in  521,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Justin  1.  — 21.  Chosroes  I.  (Khosro  or  Khosrew ). 
sumamed  Nushirwan,  or  “ the  generous  mind,” 
reigned  531 — 579.  He  carried  on  several  wars 
against  the  Romans.  The  first  war  was  finished 
in  532  or  533,  Justinian  having  purchased  peace 
by  an  annual  tribute  of  440,000  pieces  of  gold. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  Chosroes  was,  that  7 
Greek,  but  Pagan,  philosophers  who  had  resided 
some  time  at  the  Persian  court,  should  be  allowed 
to  live  in  the  Roman  empire  without  being  subject 
to  the  imperial  laws  against  Pagans.  The  2nd 
war  lasted  from  540  to  561.  Peace  was  concluded 
on  condition  of  Justinian  promising  an  annual 
tribute  of  40,000  pieces  of  gold,  and  receiving  in 
return  the  cession  of  the  Persian  claims  upon  Colchis 
and  Lnzica.  The  third  war  broke  ont  in  571,  in  the 
reign  of  Justin  II.,  but  Chosroes  died  before  it 
was  concluded.  Chosroes  was  one  of  the  greatest 
kings  of  Penis.  In  his  protracted  wars  with  the 
Romans  he  disputed  the  field  with  the  conquerors 
of  Africa  and  Italy,  and  with  those  very  generals, 
Tiberius  and  Mauricius,  who  brought  Persia  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  but  a few  yean  after  his  death. 
His  empire  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  large  tracts  in  Central  Asia,  perhaps  a 
portion  of  eastern  Europe,  recognised  him  for  a 
time  as  their  sovereign.  He  received  embassies 
and  presents  from  the  remotest  kings  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  His  internal  government  was  despotic  and 
cruel,  but  of  that  firm  description  which  pleases 
Orientals,  so  that  he  still  lives  in  the  memory  of 
the  Persians  as  a model  of  justice.  He  provided 
for  all  the  wants  of  his  subjects;  and  agriculture, 
trade,  and  learning  were  equally  protected  by  him. 
He  caused  the  best  Greek,  Latin,  and  Indian 
works  to  be  translated  into  Persian.  — 22.  Hor- 
misdas  IV.  (Hormuz),  son  of  Chosroes,  reigned 
579 — 590.  lie  continued  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, which  had  been  bequeathed  him  by  his 
father,  but  was  defeated  successively  by  Mauricius 
and  lleraclius.  Honnisdas  was  deprived  of  his 
sight,  and  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  Per- 
sian aristocracy.  — 23.  Varanea  VI.  (Bahram) 
Shubin,  a royal  prince,  usurped  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Hormisdas,  and  reigned  590 — 591.  Un- 
able to  maintain  the  throne  against  Chosroes,  who  | 
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' was  supported  by  the  emperor  Mauricius,  he  fled 
to  the  Turks.  — 24.  Chosroes  II.  (Khosru)  Pur- 
wiz,  reigned  590  or  591 — 628.  He  was  the  son  of 
Honnisdas  IV.,  and  recovered  his  father's  throne 
with  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Mauricius.  After 
the  murder  of  Mauricius,  Chosroes  declared  war 
against  the  tyrant  Phocas,  and  met  with  extra- 
ordinary success.  In  several  successive  campaigns 
he  conquered  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Asia  Minor,  and  finally  pitched  his  campatChal- 
cedon,  opposite  Constantinople.  At  length  Heradius 
saved  the  empire  from  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  in  a 
series  of  splendid  campaigns  not  only  recovered  the 
rovinces  which  the  Romans  had  lost,  but  carried 
is  victorious  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Borne  down  by  his  misfortunes,  and  worn 
out  by  age  and  fatigue,  Chosroes  resolved,  in  628, 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son  Mcrdaza  ; but  Shir- 
weh,  or  Siroes,  his  eldest  son,  anticipated  his  design, 
and  at  the  head  of  a band  of  conspirators  seized 
upon  the  person  of  his  father,  deposed  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  Orientals  say  that  Chos- 
roes  reigned  6 years  too  long.  No  Persian  king 
lived  in  such  splendour  as  Chosroes  ; and  however 
fabulous  the  Eastern  accounts  respecting  his  mag- 
nificence may  be,  they  arc  true  in  the  main,  as  is 
attested  by  the  Western  writers.  — 25.  Siroes 
(Shirweh),  reigned  only  8 months,  G28.  He  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  emperor  Heraclins.  Tho 
numerous  captives  were  restored  on  both  sides. 
Siroes  also  restored  the  holy  cross  which  had  been 
taken  at  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  — 26.  Arta- 
xerxes  III.  (Ardishir),  the  infant  son  of  Siroes, 
was  murdered  a few  days  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  He  was  the  last  male  Sasianid.  After 
him  the  throne  was  disputed  by  a host  of  candi- 
dates of  both  sexes  and  doubtful  descent,  who  had 
no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  they  were 
hurried  from  it  into  death  or  captivity.  — The  last 
king  was  Yesdigerd  IIL,  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  651  by  Kaleb,  the  general  of  the  khalif 
Abu-Bekr.  Persia  now  became  a Mohammedan 
country. 

Sass&la,  a town  in  Latium,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Tiber. 

8itdla  (t£  2draAa,  t|  2aTcfAa).  n considerable 
town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Armenia  Minor,  important 
as  the  key  of  the  mountain  passe*  into  Pontus. 
It  stood  at  the  junction  of  4 roads  leading  to 
places  on  the  Euxine,  a little  N.  of  the  Euphrates, 
in  a valley  surrounded  by  mountains,  325  Roman 
miles  from  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and  1 35  from 
Trapezus.  Under  the  Inter  Roman  empire,  it 
was  the  station  of  the  15th  legion.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  above  indications,  its  site  has  not  yet  been 
identified  with  certainty. 

Sitarchae,  a Scythian  tribe  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Tanric  Chersonesus. 

S&tlcula  (Saticulanus),  a town  of  Samnium, 
situated  upon  a mountain  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campania,  probably  upon  one  of  the  furthest 
heights  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Cajuzzo.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  Romans  and  colonised  me.  313. 

SatnlSls  (larviius:  Tuzla ),  a river  in  the  S. 
of  the  Troad,  rising  in  M.  Ida,  and  flowing  W. 
into  the  Aegean  N.  of  Prom.  Lectura,  between 
Larissa  and  Hamaxitus. 

Satrlcum  (Satricnnus : Castile  di  Concu ),  a town 
in  Latium,  near  Antiura,  to  the  territory  of  which 
it  belonged.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Roman*. 

Saturae  Palus  (L<t</o  di  Paola)>  a lake  or  marsh 
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in  Latium,  formed  by  the  rirer  Nymphaeus,  and 

near  the  promontory  Circeium. 

S&tftrium  or  Satureium  (Saturo),  a town  in 
the  S-  of  Italy  near  Tarentum,  celebrated  for  its 
horses.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  6.  59.) 

S&turnla.  1.  An  ancient  name  of  Italy  [Italia]. 
— 2.  (Saturninus : Sorisrwta),  formerly  called  Att- 
rinia,  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  was  situated  in 
the  territory  of  Cnletra,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Cosa,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  colo- 
nised by  the  Romans,  n.  c.  183.  The  ancient 
town  was  rather  more  than  2 miles  in  circuit,  and 
there  are  still  remains  of  its  walls  and  tombs. 

Saturninus  I.,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was 
a general  of  Valerian,  by  whom  he  was  much  be- 
loved. Disgusted  by  the  debauchery  of  Gallie- 
nus,  be  accepted  from  the  soldiers  the  title  of 
emperor,  but  was  put  to  death  by  the  troops, 
who  could  not  endure  the  sterness  of  his  discipline. 
The  country,  however,  in  which  these  events  took 
place,  is  not  mentioned.  — II.,  a native  of  Gaul, 
and  an  able  officer,  was  appointed  by  Aurelian 
commander  of  the  Eastern  frontier,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  at  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of 
Probus.  He  was  eventually  slain  by  the  soldiers 
of  Probus,  although  the  emperor  would  willingly 
have  spared  his  life. 

Saturninus,  L.  Antonins,  governor  of  Upper 
Germany  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  raised  a re- 
bellion against  that  emperor,  a.  d.  91,  but  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Appius  Maximus, 
the  general  of  Domitian. 

Saturninus,  L.  Appuleius,  the  celebrated  de- 
magogue, was  quaestor,  B.C.  104,  and  tribune 
of  the  plebs  for  the  first  time,  102.  He  entered 
into  a close  alliance  with  Marius  and  his  friends, 
and  soon  acquired  great  popularity.  He  became  a 
candidate  for  the  tribunate  for  the  2nd  time,  100. 
At  the  same  time  Glaucia,  who  next  to  Saturninus 
was  the  greatest  demagogue  of  the  day,  offered 
himself  as  a candidate  for  the  proctorship,  and 
Marius  for  the  consulship.  Marius  and  Glaucia 
carried  their  elections  ; hot  A.  Nonius,  a partisan 
of  the  aristocracy,  was  chosen  tribune  instead  of 
Saturninus-  Nonius,  however,  was  murdered  on 
the  samo  evening  by  the  emissaries  of  Glaucia 
and  Saturninus ; and  early  the  following  morn- 
ing, Saturninus  was  chosen  to  fill  up  the  vacancy. 
As  soon  as  he  had  entered  upon  his  tribunate, 
he  brought  forward  an  agrarian  law,  which  led 
to  the  banishment  of  Metellus  Nnmidicus,  as  is 
related  elsewhere.  [Mbtbllus,  No.  10.]  Satur- 
ninus proposed  other  popular  measures,  such  as 
a Lex  Frumentaria,  and  a law  for  founding  new 
colonies  in  Sicily,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia.  In  the 
comitia  for  the  election  of  the  magistrates  for  the 
following  year,  Saturninus  obtained  the  tribunate 
for  the  third  time,  and  along  with  him  there  was 
chosen  a certain  Equitius,  a runaway  slave,  who 
pretended  to  be  a son  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  Glaucia 
was  at  the  same  time  a candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship ; the  two  other  candidates  were  M.  Antonius 
and  C.  Memmius.  The  election  of  M.  Antonius 
was  certain,  and  the  struggle  lay  between  Glaucia 
and  Memmius.  As  the  latter  seemed  likely  to 
carry  his  election,  Saturninus  and  Glaucia  hired 
some  ruffians  who  murdered  him  openly  in  the 
comitia.  This  last  act  produced  a complete  reaction 
against  Saturninus  and  his  associates.  The  senate  ! 
declared  them  public  enemies,  and  ordered  the  j 
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consuls  to  put  them  down  by  force.  Marius  was 
unwilling  to  act  against  his  friends,  bnt  he  had  no 
alternative,  and  his  backwardness  was  compensated 
by  the  zeal  of  others.  Driven  out  of  the  forum. 
Saturninus,  Glaucia,  and  the  quaestor  Saufcins 
took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  but  the  partisans  of  the 
senate  cut  off  the  pipes  which  supplied  the  Capitol 
with  water.  Unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  they 
surrendered  to  Marius.  The  latter  did  all  be 
could  to  save  their  lives:  as  soon  as  they  descended 
from  the  Capitol,  he  placed  them  for  security  m 
the  Curia  Ilostilia,  but  the  mob  pulled  off  the  tiles 
of  the  senate-house,  and  pelted  them  with  the  tiles 
till  they  died.  The  senate  gave  their  sanction  to 
these  proceedings  by  rewarding  with  the  citizen- 
ship a slave  of  the  name  of  Scaeva,  who  claimed 
the  honour  of  having  killed  Saturninus.  Nearly 
40  years  after  these  events,  the  tribune  T.  La- 
bienus  accused  an  aged  senator  Rabirius,  of  having 
been  tho  murderer  of  Saturninus.  An  account  of 
this  trial  is  given  elsewhere.  [Rabirius.] 

8 fit  urn  inns,  Claudius,  a jurist  from  whoee 
Liber  Singularis  de  Poenis  Pagan onan  there  is  a 
single  excerpt  in  the  Digest  He  was  praetor 
under  Antoninus  Pius. 

Saturninus,  PompSius,  a contemporary  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  is  praised  by  the  latter  as  a dis- 
tinguished orator,  historian,  and  poet  Several  of 
Pliny’s  letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

Saturninus,  C.  Sent! us.  1.  Propraetor  of  Ma- 
cedonia during  the  Social  war,  and  prohably  far 
some  time  afterwards.  He  defeated  the  Thracians, 
who  had  invaded  his  province.— 2.  One  of  the 
persons  of  distinguished  rank  who  deserted  Sex. 
Pompeius  in  b.  c.  85,  and  passed  over  to  Octarian. 
He  was  consul  in  19,  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
to  the  government  of  Syria.  Three  sons  of  Sa- 
turninus accompanied  him  as  legati  to  Syria,  and 
were  present  with  their  father  at  the  trial  of 
Herod’s  sons  at  Berytua  in  B.  c.  6. 

B&turnlnus,  Venulgitu,  a Roman  jurist,  is 
said  to  have  been  a pupil  of  Papinianus,  and  a 
consiliarius  of  Alexander  Severn s.  There  are  71 
excerpts  from  his  writings  in  the  Digest. 

Batumi  us,  that  is,  a son  of  Saturn  us,  and 
accordingly  used  as  a surname  of  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto.  For  the  same  reason  the  name  of  8a- 
tumia  is  given  both  to  Juno  and  Vesta. 

Saturnus,  a mythical  king  of  Italy  to  whom 
was  ascribed  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and 
the  habits  of  cirilised  life  in  general.  The  name 
is  connected  with  the  verb  sera,  seri,  satnm.  The 
Romans  invariably  identified  Saturnus  with  the 
Greek  Cronos,  and  hence  made  the  former  the 
father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto,  Juno,  &c. 
[Cronos]  ; but  there  is  in  reality  no  resemblance 
between  the  attributes  of  the  two  deities,  except 
that  both  were  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  di- 
vinities in  their  respective  countries.  The  resem- 
blance is  much  stronger  between  Pcmeter  and 
Saturn,  for  all  that  the  Greeks  ascribe  to  their 
Demeter  is  ascribed  by  the  Italians  to  Saturn. 
Saturnus,  then,  deriving  his  name  from  sowing,  is 
justly  called  the  introducer  of  civilisation  and  social 
order,  both  of  which  are  inseparably  connected 
with  agriculture.  His  reign  is  conceived  for  the 
same  reason  to  have  been  the  golden  age  of  Italy, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Aborigines,  his  subjects. 
As  agricultural  industry  is  the  source  of  wealth 
and  plenty,  his  wife  was  Ops.  the  representative 
of  plenty.  The  story  ran  that  the  god  came  to 
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Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  by  whom  he  was  J 
hospitably  received,  and  that  he  formed  a settle- 
ment on  the  Capitoline  hill,  which  was  hence 
called  the  Saturnian  hill.  At  the  foot  of  that  hill, 
on  the  road  leading  up  to  the  Capitol,  there  stood 
in  aftertunes  the  temple  of  Saturn.  Saturn  then 
taught  the  people  agriculture,  suppressed  their 
savage  mode  of  life,  and  introduced  among  them 
civilisation  and  morality.  The  result  was  that  the 
whole  country  was  called  Satumia  or  the  land  of 
plenty.  Saturn  was  suddenly  removed  from  earth 
to  the  abodes  of  the  gods,  whereupon  Janus  erected 
an  altar  to  him  in  the  forum.  It  is  farther  related 
that  Latium  received  its  name  (from  laito)  from 
this  disappearance  of  Saturn,  who  for  the  same 
reason  was  regarded  by  some  as  a divinity  of  the 
nether  world.  Respecting  the  festival  solemnised 
by  the  Romans  in  honour  of  Saturn,  see  Did.  cf 
Antia.  s.  v.  Saturnalia.  The  statue  of  Saturnus 
was  hollow  and  filled  with  oil,  probably  to  denote 
the  fertility  of  Latium  in  olives ; in  his  hand  he 
held  a crooked  pruning  knife,  and  his  feet  were 
surrounded  with  a woollen  riband.  In  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  temple  of  Saturn  were  seen  two  figures 
resembling  Tritons,  with  horns,  and  whoso  lower 
extremities  grew  out  of  the  ground  ; the  temple 
itself  was  used  as  the  treasury  of  the  state,  and 
many  laws  also  were  deposited  m it. 

8&tjhri  (Sdrupoi),  the  name  of  a class  of  beings 
in  Greek  mythology,  who  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  represent 
the  luxuriant  vital  powers  of  nature.  Homer  does 
not  mention  the  Satyrs.  Hesiod  describes  them 
as  a race  good  for  nothing  and  unfit  for  work. 
They  are  commonly  said  to  be  the  sons  of 
Hermes  and  Iphthima,  or  of  the  Naiads.  The 
Satyrs  arc  represented  with  bristly  hair,  the  nose 
round  and  somewhat  turned  upwards,  the  cars 
pointed  at  the  top  like  those  of  animals,  with  2 
small  horns  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  forehead, 
and  with  a tail  like  that  of  a hone  or  goat.  In 
works  of  art  they  are  represented  at  different 
stages  of  life ; the  older  ones  were  commonly  called 
Sileni,  and  the  younger  ones  are  termed  Satyrisci. 
The  Satyrs  are  always  described  ns  fond  of  wine, 
(whence  they  often  appear  either  with  a cup  or  a 
thyrsus  in  their  hand),  and  of  every  kind  of 
sensual  pleasure,  whence  they  are  seen  sleeping, 
playing  musical  instruments,  or  engaged  in  volup- 
tuous dances  with  nymphs.  Like  all  the  gods 
dwelling  in  forests  and  fields,  they  were  greatly 
dreaded  by  mortals.  Later  writers,  especially  the 
Homan  poets,  confound  tho  Satyrs  with  the  Italian 
Fauni,  and  accordingly  represent  them  with  larger 
horns  and  goats’  feet,  although  originally  they 
were  quite  distinct  kinds  of  beings.  Satyrs  usually 
appear  with  flutes,  the  thyrsus,  syrinx,  the  shep- 
herd’s staff,  cups  or  bags  filled  with  wine  ; they  are 
dressed  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  wear  wreaths 
of  vine,  ivy  or  fir.  Representations  of  them  are 
still  very  numerous,  but  the  most  celebrated  in 
antiquity  was  the  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  at  Athens. 

Satjhrus  (Idrvpos).  1.  I.  King  of  Bosporus, 
was  a son  of  Spartacus  I.,  and  reigned  b.  c.  407  or 
400-893.  He  maintained  friendly  relations  with 
Athens.  He  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Theudosia 
in  393,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leucon.— 
2.  IL,  king  of  Bosporus,  was  the  eldest  of  the  sons 
of  Paerisades  1.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  311,  but 
reigned  only  9 months.— 3.  A distinguished  comic 
actor  at  Athens,  is  said  to  hare  given  instructions 
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to  Demosthenes  in  the  art  of  giving  full  effect  to 
his  speeches  by  appropriate  action.  — 4.  A dis- 
tinguished Peripatetic  philosopher  and  historian, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phiiopator,  if 
not  Liter.  He  wrote  a collection  of  biographies, 
among  which  were  lives  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes, 
and  which  is  frequently  cited  by  ancient  writers. 
— 6.  A physician  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ, 
who  wrote  some  works,  which  arc  no  long« 
extant. 

Sauconna.  [Arab.] 

Saufeius.  L C.,  quaestor  b.  c.  100,  was  one  of 
the  partisans  of  Sotuminus,  took  refuge  with  him 
in  the  capital,  and  was  slain  along  with  his  leader, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  Marius.— 
2.  L.,  a Roman  eques,  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Atticus,  and  a warm  admirer  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy.  He  had  very  valuable  property  in 
1 taly,  which  was  confiscated  by  the  triumvirs,  but 
was  restored  to  him  through  the  exertions  of 
Atticus. 

Sauiog  Parthauniaa  (XauXurn  nap0aiWa), 
the  later  capital  of  Parthia,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Nisaea.  Its  site  is  not  known. 

Saurdmatae.  [Ssrmataz.] 

BauriS mites  ('Xavpofid-njs),  the  name  of  several 
kings  of  Bosporus,  who  are  for  the  most  part  known 
only  from  their  coins.  We  find  kings  of  this  name 
reigning  over  Bosporus  from  the  time  of  Augustus 
to  that  of  Constantine. 

Saverrio,  P.  Sulpicius.  L Consul  b.  c.  304, 
when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Sunnites. 
He  was  censor  in  229  with  Semproniua  Sophua, 
his  former  colleague  in  the  consulship.  In  their 
censorship  2 new  tribes  were  formed,  the  Aniensis 
and  Terentina.—  2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  consul 
279  with  P.  Decius  Mus,  commanded,  with  his 
colleague,  against  Pyrrhus. 

Bav5  (Snow),  a river  in  Campania,  which  flows 
into  the  sea  S.  of  Sinuessa. 

Savus  (Sate  or  So**),  a navigable  tributary  of 
the  Danube,  which  rises  in  the  Comic  Alps,  forma 
first  the  boundary  between  Noricum  and  Italy, 
and  afterwards  between  Pazmonia  and  Illyria,  and 
foils  into  the  Danube  near  Singidunum. 

Saxa,  Decidlua,  n native  of  Celtiberia,  was  ori- 
ginally one  of  Caesar’s  common  soldiers.  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  44,  and  after  Caesar’s  death 
in  this  year  he  took  an  active  part  in  supporting 
the  friends  of  his  murdered  patron.  He  served 
under  M.  Antonins  in  the  siege  of  Matina,  and 
subsequently  under  both  Antonius  and  Octavianus 
in  their  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi  Saxa  accompanied  Antony 
to  the  East,  and  was  made  by  the  latter  governor 
of  Syria.  Here  he  was  defeated  by  the  younger 
Labicnus  and  the  Parthians,  and  was  slain  in  the 
flight  after  the  battle  (40). 

Saxa,  Q.  Voconlus,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  n.  c. 
169,  proposed  the  Voconia  lex,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  the  elder  Cato,  who  spoke  in  its  favour, 
when  ho  was  65  years  of  age.  Respecting  this 
lex,  see  Did.  of  Antiq.  t.  v. 

Saxa  Bubra.  [Rubra  Saxa.] 

SaxSnes,  a powerful  people  in  Germany,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonesus,  between  the  rivers  Albis  and  Chakras 
(7Vmre),  consequently  in  the  modem  Holstein. 
They  are  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
since  these  writers  appear  to  have  comprehended 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonssua 
x x 4 
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under  the  general  name  of  Cimbri.  The  Saxones 
first  occur  in  history  in  a.  d.  286,  when  they  are 
mentioned  as  brave  and  skilful  sailors,  who  often 
joined  the  Chauci  in  piratical  expeditions  against 
the  coast  of  Gaul.  The  Saxones  afterwards  appear 
at  the  head  of  a powerful  confederacy  of  German 
peoples,  who  became  united  under  the  general 
name  of  Saxons,  and  who  eventually  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the  Lippe, 
and  the  German  ocean.  A portion  of  the  Saxons, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Angli,  led  by  Hengist  and 
Horsa,  conquered  Briton,  as  is  well  known,  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  The  Romans  never 
came  into  close  contact  with  the  Saxons. 

Scaeva,  Cassius,  a centurion  in  Caesar's  army, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
feats  of  valour  at  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium.  He 
survived  the  battle,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
partisans  of  Caesar,  after  the  death  of  the  latter. 

Scaey51a,  Q.  Cervidlus.  a Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote  several  works, 
and  there  are  807  excerpts  from  him  in  the  Digest. 

Scaevfila,  Mucins.  1.  C.,  the  hero  of  a cele- 
brated story  in  early  Roman  history.  When  King 
Poraenna  was  blockading  Rome,  C.  Mucius,  a 
young  man  of  the  patrician  class,  resolved  to  rid 
his  country  of  the  invader.  He  went  out  of  the 
city,  with  a dagger  hid  beneath  his  dress,  and 
approached  the  place  where  Poraenna  was  sitting, 
with  a secretary  by  his  side,  dressed  nearly  in  the 
same  style  as  the  king  himself.  Mistaking  the 
secretary  for  the  king,  Mucius  killed  him  on  the 
spot.  He  was  seized  by  the  king's  guards,  and 
brought  before  the  royal  seat,  when  he  declared 
his  name,  and  his  design  to  kill  the  king  himself, 
and  told  him  that  there  were  many  more  Romans 
ready  to  attempt  his  life.  The  king  in  his  passion 
and  alarm  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive,  unless  he 
explained  more  clearly  what  he  meant  by  his  vague 
threats,  upon  which  Mucius  thrust  his  right  hand 
into  a fire  which  was  already  lighted  for  a sacri- 
fice, and  held  it  there  without  flinching.  The  king, 
who  was  amazed  at  his  firmness,  ordered  him  to  be 
removed  from  the  altar,  and  bade  him  go  away 
free  and  uninjured.  To  make  some  return  to  the 
king  for  his  generous  behaviour,  Mucius  told  him 
that  there  ■were  300  of  the  first  youths  of  Rome 
who  hod  agreed  with  one  another  to  kill  the  king, 
that  the  lot  fell  on  him  to  make  the  first  attempt, 
and  that  the  rest  would  do  the  same  when  their 
turn  came.  Mucius  received  the  name  of  Scae- 
vola,  or  left-handed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
loss  of  his  right  hand.  Porsenna  being  alarmed 
for  his  life,  which  he  could  not  secure  against  so 
many  desperate  men,  made  proposals  of  peace  to 
the  Romans,  and  evacuated  the  territory.  The 
patricians  gave  Mucius  a tract  of  land  beyond 
the  Tiber,  which  was  thenceforth  called  Mucia 
Prato,  The  Mucius  of  this  story  was  a patrician  ; 
but  the  Mucii  of  the  historical  period  were  ple- 
beians.—2.  Q.,  praetor  ac.  215,  had  Sardinia 
for  his  province,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  3 
years.  He  was  decemvir  sacrorum,  and  died  209. 
—3.  Q.,  probably  son  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  179, 
with  Sicily  for  his  province,  and  consul  174.  — 4. 
P.,  brother  of  No.  3,  was  praetor  with  his  brother 
179,  and  consul  175.  In  his  consulship  he  gained 
a victory  over  the  Ligurians.— 5.  P.,  probably  son 
of  No.  4,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  14 1 ; praetor 
urbanus  136;  and  consul  133,  the  year  in  which 
Tib.  Gracchus  lost  his  life.  In  131*  he  succeeded 
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his  brother  Mucianus  [Mucianur]  as  Pontifex 
Maximus.  Scaevola  was  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Jus  Pontificium.  He  was  also 
famed  for  his  skill  in  playing  at  ball,  as  well  as  at 
the  game  called  Duodecim  Scripts.  His  fame  as  a 
lawyer  is  recorded  by  Cicero  in  several  passages. 
There  is  no  exotrpt  from  his  writings  in  the 
Digest,  but  he  is  cited  several  times  by  the  jurists 
whose  works  were  used  for  that  compilation.  — 6. 
Q,.,  called  the  Augur,  was  sou  of  No.  3,  and  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  C.  Laelius,  the  friend  of  Scipio 
African  us  the  younger.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
plebs  128,  plebeian  aedile  125,  and  as  praetor  was 
governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  in  121,  the  year 
in  which  C.  Gracchus  lost  his  life.  He  was  prose- 
cuted after  his  return  from  his  province  for  the 
offence  of  Repetundae,  in  120,  by  T.  Albucius,  hat 
was  acquitted.  He  was  consul  1 1 7.  He  lived  at 
least  to  the  tribunate  of  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus  88. 
Cicero,  who  was  born  106,  informs  us,  that  after  he 
had  put  on  the  toga  virilis,  his  father  took  him  to 
Scaevola,  who  was  then  an  old  man,  and  that  he 
kept  as  close  to  him  as  he  could,  in  order  to  profit 
by  his  remarks.  After  his  death  Cicero  became  a 
hearer  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  pontifex.  The 
Augur  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
law  ; but  none  of  his  writings  are  recorded. — Mucia, 
the  Augur's  daughter,  married  L.  Licinius  Crassus, 
the  orator,  who  was  consul  95,  with  Q.  Mucius 
Scaevola,  the  pontifex  maximus ; whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Q.  Mucius,  who  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  the  treatise  de  Oratory  is  not  the  pontifex  and 
the  colleague  of  Crassus,  but  the  Augur,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Crassus.  He  is  also  one  of  the  speakers 
in  the  I Ait l tut  rive  de  Amicitia  (c.  1),  and  in  the 
de  Rrpubliea  (L  12).  — 7.  <&.,  Pontifkx  Maxi- 
mus, was  son  of  No.  5,  and  is  quoted  by  Cicero  as 
an  example  of  a son  who  aimed  at  excellence  in 
that  which  had  given  his  father  distinction.  He 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  106,  curnle  aedile  in 
104,  and  consul  95,  with  Licinius  Crassus,  the 
orator,  as  his  colleague.  After  his  consulship  Scae- 
vola was  the  governor  (proconsul)  of  the  province 
of  Asia,  in  which  capacity  he  gained  the  esteem 
of  the  people  who  were  under  his  government. 
Subsequently  he  was  made  pontifex  maximus,  by 
which  title  he  is  often  distinguished  from  Q.  Mu- 
cius the  Augur.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  consulship 
of  C.  Marius  the  younger  and  Co.  Papirius  Carbo 
(82),  having  been  proscribed  by  the  Marian  party, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  he  belonged  to 
Sulla's  party.  HiB  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
The  virtues  of  Scaevola  are  recorded  by  Cicero, 
who,  after  the  death  of  the  Augur,  became  an 
attendant  (auditor)  of  the  pontifex.  The  purity  of 
his  moral  character,  his  exalted  notions  of  equity 
and  fair  dealing,  his  abilities  as  an  administrator, 
an  orator,  and  a jurist,  place  him  among  the  first  of 
the  illustrious  men  of  oil  ages  and  countries.  He 
was,  says  Cicero,  the  most  eloquent  of  jurists,  and 
the  most  learned  jurist  among  orators.  Q.  Scae- 
vola the  pontifex  is  the  first  Roman  to  whom  we 
can  attribute  a scientific  and  systematic  handling 
of  the  Jus  Civile,  which  he  accomplished  in  a work 
in  18  books.  He  also  wrote  a Liber  Stngularis 
irepl  fyxij*',  n work  on  Definitions,  or  perhaps,  rather, 
short  rules  of  law,  from  which  there  are  4 ex- 
cerpts in  the  Digest  This  is  the  oldest  work  from 
which  there  are  any  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  and 
even  those  may  have  been  taken  at  second  hand. 

Scalabis  (&M&rrau),  a town  in  Lusitania,  on 
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the  road  from  Olitipo  to  Emerita  and  Bracara,  also 
a Roman  colony  with  the  surname  Praesidium  Ju- 
liura,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  3 Conventus 
Juridici  of  the  province.  The  town  is  erroneously 
called  Scalabiscua  hy  Ptolemy. 

Scaldis  (Scheldt),  an  important  river  in  the  N. 
of  Gallia  Belgica,  flowing  into  the  ocean,  but  which 
Caesar  erroneously  makes  a tributary  of  the  Mo«a. 
Ptolemy  calls  this  river  Tabudat  or  TabtdUu , which 
name  it  continued  to  bear  in  the  middle  ages 
under  the  form  of  Tabul  or  Tabula. 

Scamander  (Itcdpaubpos).  L A river  in  the 
W.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the 
sea  near  Segesta.  — 2.  The  celebrated  river  of  the 
Troad.  [Troas.]  As  a mythological  personage, 
the  river-god  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods. 
His  contest  with  Achilles  is  described  by  Homer 
(//.  xxi.  136,  foil.). 

Scamandrlus  (XxafuMpios),  son  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  whom  the  people  of  Troy  called 
Astyanax,  because  his  father  was  the  protector  of 
the  city  of  Troy. 

Scambonldao  ( 2icati§a?vi'5ai),  a demns  in  Attica, 
between  Athens  and  Eleusis,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Leontis. 

Scampa  (Xndnira : Skumbi  or  I scampi)^  a town 
in  the  interior  of  Greek  Illyria,  on  the  Via  Egnatia 
between  Clodiana  and  Lychnidus. 

Scandea  (Sardstaa),  a port-town  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  island  Cythera,  forming  the  harbour  of  the 
town  of  Cythera,  from  which  it  was  1 0 stadia  distant. 

Scandla  or  Scandinavia,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  sur- 
rounding islands.  Even  the  later  Romans  had  a 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  They  supposed  it  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  to  have  been  composed 
of  several  islands  called  by  Ptolemy  Scandiae.  Of 
these  the  largest  bore  especially  the  name  of 
Scandia  or  Scandinavia,  by  which  the  modern 
Sweden  was  undoubtedly  indicated.  This  country 
was  inhabited  by  the  Hilleviones,  of  whom  the 
Suiones  and  Si  tones  appear  to  have  been  tribes. 

8candlla  (Scatidolc),  a small  island  in  the  N.E. 
of  the  Acgaean  sea,  between  Peparethos  and  Scyros. 

Scantla  Silva,  a wood  in  Campania,  in  which 
were  probably  the  Aquae  Scantiae  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

Scapte  HjH5  (2#oirrb  CAtj),  also  called,  but 
less  correctly,  Scaptesyle  (SxavrvfiruAtj),  a small 
town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  opposite  the  island  of 
Thasos.  It  contained  celebrated  gold  mines,  which 
were  originally  worked  by  the  Thasians.  Thucy- 
dides, who  had  some  property  in  these  mines,  re- 
tired to  this  place  after  his  banishment  from  Athens, 
and  here  arranged  the  materials  for  his  history. 

Scaptla  (Scaptiensis  or  Scaptius),  an  ancient 
town  in  Latium,  which  gave  its  name  to  a Roman 
tribe,  but  which  disappeared  at  an  early  period. 

ScaptUa,  P.  Ostorlus,  succeeded  A.  Plautius  ns 
governor  of  Britain,  about  a.  d.  50.  He  defeated 
the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Silurca,  took  prisoner 
their  king  Caractacua,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to 
Rome.  In  consequence  of  this  success  he  received 
the  insignia  of  a triumph,  but  died  soon  afterwards 
in  the  province. 

Scarabantla  (Oedenburp),  a town  in  Pannonia 
Superior  on  the  road  from  Vindobona  to  Poetovio, 
nnd  a municipium  with  the  surname  Flavia  Au- 
gusta. 

Scardona  (^Kap&vva  or  2* apSvy).  L (Skar- 
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dona  or  Skardin ),  the  chief  town  of  Liburnia  in 
Illyria  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Titius,  12  miles 
from  its  mouth,  the  seat  of  a Conventus  Juridicus. 
— 2.  (Arbe),  a small  island  off  the  coast  of  Li- 
burnia, also  called  Arba,  which  was  the  name  of 
its  principal  town. 

Scardus  or  Scordus  Mons  (t&  ItcdpSov  Spot),  a 
range  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Moesia  and  Macedonia. 

Scarphe,  Scarp hea  or  Scarphla  (Eicdpty, 
2*dp<p«ia,  Buapfla : 2icaf»«p€iyy,  2xap<pie vs%  2 *ap- 
•p a7oy,  2Kcfyxpioj),  a town  of  the  Epicnemidii  Locri, 
10  stadia  from  the  coast,  at  which  the  roads  united 
leading  through  Thermopylae.  It  possessed  a 
harbour  on  the  coast,  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Roagrius. 

Scarponna  ( Charpeigne ),  a town  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica on  the  Mosella,  and  on  the  road  from  Tullum 
to  Divodurum. 

Scato  or  Cato,  Vettlus,  one  of  the  Italian 
generals  in  the  Marsic  war,  a c.  90.  He  defeated 
the  consuls,  L.  Julius  Caesar  and  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
in  2 successive  battles.  He  was  afterwards  taken 
prisoner,  and  was  stabbed  to  death  by  his  own  slave 
as  he  was  being  dragged  before  the  Roman  general, 
being  thus  delivered  from  the  ignominy  and  punish- 
ment that  awaited  him. 

Sea  urns,  Aemillus.  L M.,  raised  his  family 
from  obscurity  to  the  highest  rank  among  the 
Roman  nobles.  He  was  bom  in  b.  c.  163.  His 
father,  notwithstanding  his  patrician  descent,  had 
been  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  a coal-merchant,  and  left  his  son  a very 
slender  patrimony.  The  latter  had  thought  at 
first  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a money-lender ; 
but  he  finally  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  eloquence,  with  the  hope  of  rising  to  the 
honours  of  the  state.  He  likewise  served  in  the 
array,  where  he  appears  to  have  gained  some  dis- 
tinction. He  was  curule  aedile  in  123.  He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  in  115,  when  he  carried  on 
war  with  success  against  several  of  the  Alpine 
tribes.  In  1 12  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  em- 
bassy to  Jugurtha;  and  in  111  he  accompanied 
the  consul  L.  Calpumius  Bestia,  as  one  of  his 
legates,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  The  Numi- 
dian  king  bestowed  large  sums  of  money  upon  both 
Bestia  and  Scaurus,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
consul  granted  the  king  most  favourable  terms  of 
peace.  This  disgraceful  transaction  excited  the 
greatest  indignation  at  Rome ; and  C.  Mamilius, 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  110,  brought  forward  a 
bill,  by  which  an  inquiry  was  to  be  instituted 
against  all  those  who  had  received  bribes  from 
Jugurtha.  Although  Scaurus  hod  been  one  of  the 
most  guilty,  such  was  his  influence  in  the  state 
that  he  contrived  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  three 
quaesitorcs,  who  were  elected  under  the  bill,  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  criminals.  But 
though  he  thus  secured  himself,  he  was  unable  to 
save  any  of  his  accomplices.  Bestia  and  many 
others  were  condemned.  In  109,  Scaurus  was 
censor  with  M.  Livius  Dm  stir.  In  his  consulship 
he  restored  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  constructed 
the  Aemilian  nnd,  which  ran  by  Pisae  and  Luna 
as  far  ns  Dertona.  In  107,  he  was  elected  consul 
a second  time,  in  place  of  L.  Cassius  Longinus, 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the  Tigurini. 
In  the  struggles  between  the  aristocratic^  and 
popular  parties,  Scaurus  was  always  a warm  sup- 
porter of  the  former.  He  was  several  times  ac- 
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cased  of  different  offences,  chiefly  by  hii  private 
enemies;  but  such  was  his  influence  in  the  state, 
that  he  wna  always  acquitted.  He  died  al»ut  89. 
By  his  wife  Caecilia  Scaurus  had  three  children,  2 
sons  mentioned  below,  and  a daughter  Aetnilia, 
first  married  to  M\  Glabrio,  and  next  to  Cn.  Pom- 
pey,  subsequently  the  triumvir.  — 2.  M.,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  stepson  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  whom  his  mother  Caecilia  married  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  In  the  third  Mithridatic  war 
he  served  under  Pompev  as  quaestor.  The  latter 
sent  him  to  Damascus  with  an  army,  and  from 
thence  he  marched  into  Judaea,  to  settle  the  dis- 
putes between  the  brothers  Hyrcanus  and  Aristo- 
bulus.  Scaurus  was  left  by  Pompey  in  the  com- 
mand of  Syria  with  two  legions.  During  his 
government  of  Syria  he  made  a predatory  incursion 
into  Arabia  Petraea,  but  withdrew  on  the  pay- 
ment of  300  talents  by  Aretas,  the  king  of  the 
country.  He  was  curule  oedile  in  58,  when  he 
celebrated  the  public  games  with  extraordinary 
splendour.  The  temporary  theatre  which  he  built 
accommodated  80.000  spectators,  and  was  adorned 
in  the  most  magnificent  manner.  360  pillars  deco- 
rated the  stage,  arranged  in  3 stories,  of  which  the 
lowest  was  made  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one 
of  glass,  and  the  highest  of  gilt  wood.  The  com- 
bats of  wild  beasts  were  equally  astonishing.  150 
panthers  were  exhibited  in  the  circus,  and  5 cro- 
codiles and  a hippopotamus  were  seen  for  the  first 
time  at  Rome,  in  56  he  was  praetor,  and  in  the 
following  year  governed  the  province  of  Sardinia, 
which  he  plundered  without  mercy.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  was  accused  of  the  crime  of  repe- 
tundae.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  Hortensius, 
and  others,  and  was  acquitted,  notwithstanding  his 
guilt  He  was  accused  again  in  52,  under  Pom- 
pey's  new  law  against  ambitus,  and  was  con- 
demned. He  married  Mucia,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously the  wife  of  Pompey,  and  by  her  he  had 
one  son  [No.  4].— 3.  Younger  son  of  No.  1, 
fought  under  the  proconsul,  Q.  Catulua,  against 
the  Cimbri  at  the  Athesis,  and  having  fled  from 
the  field,  was  indignantly  commanded  by  his  father 
not  to  come  into  his  presence;  whereupon  the 
youth  put  an  end  to  his  life.— -4.  M.,  son  of  No. 
2,  and  Mucia,  the  farmer  wife  of  Pompey  the  tri- 
umvir, and  consequently  the  half-brother  of  Sex. 
Pompey.  He  accompanied  the  latter  into  Asia, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  8icily,  but  betrayed 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  generals  of  M.  Antonins, 
in  35.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  fell  into  the 

E'er  of  Octavian,  and  escaped  death,  to  which  he 
been  sentenced,  only  through  the  intercession 
of  his  mother,  Mucia.— -5.  Mamercus.  son  of 
No.  5,  was  a distinguished  orator  and  poet,  but  of 
a dissolute  character.  He  was  a member  of  the 
senate  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Tiberius, 
a.  D.  14,  when  he  offended  this  suspicious  emperor 
by  some  remarks  which  he  made  in  the  senate. 
Being  accused  of  majestas  in  34,  he  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

Scaurus,  M.  Aurelius,  consul  suffectus  «.  c. 
108,  was  3 years  afterwards  consular  legate  in 
Gaul,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 

Scaurus,  d Terentius,  a celebrated  gramma- 
rian who  flourished  under  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  whose  son  was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  the 
emperor  Verna.  He  was  the  . author  of  an  Are 
Grammalioa  and  of  commentaries  upon  Plautus, 
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Virgil,  and  the  Art  Po'etka  of  Horace,  which  are 
known  to  ns  from  a few  scattered  notices  only,  for 
the  tract  entitled  Q.  Termtii  Sctmri  de  OrtkoffrajJua 
ad  Theteum  included  in  the  u Gzammaticac  Latins* 
Auctores  Antiqui"  of  Putachius  (Hannov.  1605), 
is  not  believed  to  be  a genuine  production  of  this 
Scaurus. 

Soeleratus  Campus.  [Roma,  p.  650,  a.] 

fleeuae  (2*ijvai,  i.  e.  the  tents),  a town  of  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  borders  of  Babylonia,  on  a canal 
of  the  Euphrates,  25  days’  journey  below  Zeugma. 
It  belonged  to  the  Scbnitas,  and  was  evidently 
only  a collection  of  tents  or  huts. 

8cenltae  (SmjrTrai,  i.  e.  dwellers  m tents),  the 
general  name  used  by  the  Greeks  for  the  Beds  wee 
( Bedouin)  tribes  of  Arabia  Deserts.  It  was  also 
applied  to  nomad  tribes  in  Africa,  who  likewise 
lived  in  tents. 

Scepsis  (Xojifus ; prob.  Etki-Uptki,  or  Etkk 
Shupshe , Ru.),  an  ancient  city  in  the  interior  of 
the  Tread,  S.  E.  of  Alexandria,  in  the  mountains 
of  Ida.  Its  inhabitants  were  removed  by  Anti- 
gonus  to  Alexandria ; but  being  permitted  by  Ly- 
simachus  to  return  to  their  homes,  they  built  a 
new  city,  called  v4a  kA/aiu  and  the  remains  of  the 
old  town  were  then  called  n 0X0*0*77^15.  Scepsis 
is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  place  where 
certain  MSS.  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  were 
buried,  to  prevent  their  transference  to  Pergamus. 
When  dug  up  again,  they  were  found  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  mould  and  worms,  and  in  this  condition 
they  were  removed  by  Sulla  to  Athens.  The 
philosopher  Metrodorus  and  the  grammarian  De- 
metrius were  natives  of  Scepsis. 

8cerdilaidaa,  or  Scerdilaedus  (2*«p5iXaf3aj  or 
2*c p8fXo*5os),  king  of  Illyria,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility a son  of  Pleuratos,  and  younger  brother  of 
Agron,both  of  them  kings  of  that  country.  After 
the  defeat  and  abdication  of  Teuta  (me.  229),  he 
probably  succeeded  to  a portion  of  her  dominions, 
but  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  till  after  the 
death  of  his  nephew  Pinnes.  He  carried  on  war 
for  some  years  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  thus  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans.  He 
probably  died  about  205,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pleuratus. 

Schedlus  (Sx&io*).  1.  Son  of  Iphitus  and 
Hippolyte,  commanded  the  Phocians  in  the  war 
against  Troy,  along  with  his  brother  Epistrophns. 
He  was  slain  by  Hector,  and  his  remains  were 
carried  from  Troy  to  Anticyra  in  Phocis.— 2.  Son 
of  Perimedes,  likewise  a Phocian  who  was  killed 
at  Troy  by  Hector. 

SchSra  (Scherinus),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island. 

Scherla.  [Phabacss.] 

Schoenus  (%x°*yos  • 2x<><»'*«vs),  & town  of 
Bocotia,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  Anthedon. 

Schoenus  (2xo,yoys  -ovvtqs)  1.  A harbour  of 
Corinth,  N.  of  Cenchreae,  at  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  isthmus.— 2.  A place  in  the  interior  of  Ar- 
cadia near  Methydrium. 

Sciathus  (2*fa9or : 2* *d0*o5:  Skiatkd),  a small 
island  in  the  Aegacan  sea,  N.  of  Euboea  and  E. 
of  the  Magnesian  coast  of  Thessaly,  with  a town 
of  the  same  name  upon  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  colonised  by  Pelasgians  from  Thraae. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  th« 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  since  the  Persian 
and  Grecian  fleets  were  stationed  near  its  coasts 
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It  subsequently  became  one  of  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens,  but  attained  such  little  prosperity  that  it 
only  had  to  pay  the  small  tribute  of  200  drachmae 
yearly.  Its  chief  town  was  destroyed  by  the  last 
Philip  of  Macedonia.  At  a later  time  it  was 
restored  by  Antoniua  to  the  Athenians.  Sdathus 
produced  good  wine. 

Scidrus  (Xnltyos),  a place  in  the  S.  of  Italy  of 
uncertain  she,  in  which  some  of  the  Sybarites 
settled  after  the  destruction  of  their  own  city. 

SciiltLs  (SatAAotrs  -owros : 2#oAA.i»5kt*os,  2*<A- 
AoMrtos),  a town  of  Elis  in  the  district  Triphylia, 
on  the  river  Selinus,  20  stadia  S.  of  Olympia.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Eleans  in  the  war  which 
they  carried  on  against  the  l’isaenns,  whose  cause 
had  been  espoused  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scillus. 
The  Lacedaemonians  subsequently  took  possession 
of  the  territory  of  Scillus  ; and,  although  the 
Eleans  still  laid  claim  to  it,  they  gave  it  to 
Xenophon  after  his  banishment  from  Athens. 
Xenophon  resided  at  this  place  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  and  erected  here  a sanctuary 
to  Artemis,  which  he  had  vowed  during  the  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Thousand. 

Bcingomigus,  a small  place  in  the  S.E.  part  of 
Gallia  Tran*  pad  ana,  is  the  kingdom  of  Cottius, 
W.  of  Segusio,  at  the  pass  across  the  Alps. 

ficione  (3x$eiyy : 2*u*va7oj,  2#mwk«o*),  the 
chief  town  in  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of  Pal- 
lene,  on  the  W.  coa9t.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  some  Pellenians  of  Achaia,  who  settled 
here  after  their  return  from  Troy.  It  revolted 
from  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but 
was  retaken  by  Cleon  ; whereupon  all  the  men 
were  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children  sold  as 
slaves,  and  the  town  given  to  the  Platoeans. 

Sciplo,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  patrician  family 
of  the  Cornelia  gens.  This  name,  which  signifies 
a stick  or  staff,  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the 
founder  of  the  family,  because  he  served  as  a staff 
in  directing  his  blind  father.  This  family  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome,  and  to  them 
aho  was  more  indebted  thnn  to  any  others  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  family-tomb  of  the 
Scipios  was  discovered  in  1780,  on  the  left  of  the 
Appia  Via,  about  400  paces  within  the  modem 
Porta  S.  Sebastiano.  The  inscriptions  and  other 
curiosities  are  now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio-Cle- 
mentino,  at  Rome.  — LP,  Cornelius  Seipio,  ma- 
gister  equitum,  b.  c.  896,  and  consular  tribune  895, 
and  391.  — 2.  L.  Corn  8cipio,  consul  850.— 8.  P. 
Corn.  Seipio  Barba tus,  consul  328,  and  dictator, 
306.  He- was  also  pontifex  maximus.  — 4.  L.  Corn. 
Seipio  Barba  tus,  consul  298,  when  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  Etruscans,  and  defeated  them  near 
Volaterrae.  He  also  served  under  the  consuls  in 
297,  295,  and  293  against  the  Samnites.  This 
Seipio  was  the  great  great-grandfather  of  the  con- 
queror of  Hannibal  The  genealogy  of  the  family 
can  be  traced  with  more  certainty  from  this  time.— 
5.  Cn.  Corn.  Seipio  Amina,  son  of  No.  4,  was  consul 
260,  in  the  1st  Punic  war.  In  an  attempt  upon 
the  Liparaean  islands,  he  was  taken  prisoner  with 
17  ships.  He  probably  recovered  his  liberty  when 
Regulus  invaded  Africa  ; for  he  was  consul  a 2nd 
time  in  254.  In  this  year  be  and  his  colleague  A. 
Atilius  Calatinns  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  and  took 
the  town  of  Panormus.  — 6.  I*.  Corn.  Seipio,  also 
son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  259.  He  drove  the  C«r- 
thaginiuns  out  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  defeating 
Hacno,  the  Carthaginian  commander.  He  was 
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censor  in  258.  — 7.  P.  Com.  Seipio  A*ina,  son  of 
No.  5,  was  consul  221,  and  carried  on  war,  with 
hi*  colleague  M.  Minucius  Rufus,  against  the  Istri, 
who  were  subdued  by  the  consuls.  He  is  mentioned 
again  in  21 1,  when  he  recommended  that  the  senate 
should  recall  all  the  generals  and  armies  from  Italy 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  because  Hannibal 
was  marching  upon  the  city.— 8.  P.  Com.  Seipio, 
son  of  No.  6.  was  consul,  with  Tl  Sempronius 
Longus,  in  218,  the  first  year  of  the  2nd  Punic 
War.  He  sailed  with  an  army  to  Gaul,  in  order  to 
encounter  Hannibal  before  crossing  the  Alps  ; but 
finding  that  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  Rhone,  and 
had  got  the  start  of  him  by  a 3 days'  march,  he 
resolved  to  sail  back  to  Italy,  and  await  Hannibal’s 
arrival  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  But  as  the  Romans  had 
an  army  of  25,000  men  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  tinder 
the  command  of  2 praetors,  Seipio  sent  into  Spain 
the  army  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  under 
the  command  of  his  brother  Cn.  Seipio.  On  his 
return  to  Italy,  Seipio  took  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  hastened  to  meet 
Hannibal.  An  engagement  took  place  between 
the  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  of  the  2 armies. 
The  Romans  were  defeated  ; the  consul  himself 
received  a severe  wound,  and  was  only  saved  from 
death  by  the  courage  of  his  young  son,  Publius, 
the  future  conqueror  of  Hannibal  Seipio  now 
retreated  across  the  Ticinus,  crossed  the  Po  also, 
first  took  up  his  quarters  at  Placentia,  and  subse- 
quently withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bonk  of 
the  Trebia,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  other 
consul  Sempronius  Longus.  The  latter  resolved 
upon  a battle,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  his 
colleague.  The  result  was  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Roman  army,  which  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Placentia.  In  the  following 
year  217,  Seipio,  whose  imperium  had  been  pro- 
longed, crossed  over  into  Spain.  He  and  his 
brother  Cneiua  continued  in  Spain  till  their  death 
in  211;  but  the  history  of  their  campaigns,  though 
important  in  their  results,  is  full  of  confusions  and 
contradictions.  They  gained  several  victories  over 
the  enemy,  and  they  felt  themselves  so  strong  by 
the  beginning  of  212,  that  they  resolved  to  cross 
the  Iberus,  and  to  make  a vigorous  effort  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  They  accordingly 
divided  their  forces,  but  they  were  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  the  Carthaginians.— 9.  Cn.  Corn. 
Seipio  Calvin,  son  of  No.  6,  and  brother  of  No.  8, 
was  consul  222,  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  In 
conjunction  with  his  colleague  he  carried  on  war 
against  the  Insubrians.  In  218  he  carried  on  war 
as  the  legate  of  his  brother  Publius  for  8 years  in 
Spain,  as  has  been  related  above.  — 10.  P.  Corn. 
Seipio  Afric&nus  Major,  son  of  No.  8.  was  bom 
in  234.  He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest 
men  of  Rome,  and  ho  acquired  at  an  early  age  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  his  countrymen.  His 
enthusiastic  mind  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was 
a special  favourite  of  the  gods  ; and  he  never 
engaged  in  any  public  or  private  business  without 
first  going  to  the  Capitol,  where  he  sat  some  time 
alone,  enjoying  communication  from  the  gods.  For 
all  he  proposed  or  executed  he  alleged  the  divine 
approval ; and  the  Roman  people  gave  credit  to  his 
assertions,  and  regarded  him  as  a being  almost 
superior  to  the  common  race  of  men.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Seipio  believed  himself  in  the  divine 
revelations,  which  he  asserted  to  have  been  vouch- 
safed to  him,  and  the  extraordinary  success  which 
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attended  all  his  enterprise*  must  have  deepened 
this  belief.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  218  at  the 
battle  of  the  Ticinus,  when  he  saved  the  life  of  his 
father  as  has  been  already  related.  He  fought  at 
Cannae  two  years  afterward  (216),  when  he  was 
already  a tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  was  one  of 
the  few  Roman  officers  who  survived  that  fatal 
day.  He  was  chosen  along  with  Appin*  Claudius 
to  command  the  remains  of  the  army,  which  had 
taken  refuge  at  Canusium ; and  it  was  owing  to 
his  youthful  heroism  and  presence  of  mind,  that 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  had  thought  of  leaving 
Italy  in  despair,  were  prevented  from  carrying 
their  rash  project  into  effect.  He  had  already 
gained  the  favour  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent, 
that  he  was  elected  aedile  in  212,  although  he 
had  not  yet  reached  the  legal  age.  In  210, 
after  the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle  in  Spain, 
the  Romans  resolved  to  increase  their  army  in  that 
country,  and  to  place  it  under  the  command  of  a 
proconsul.  But  when  the  people  assembled  to 
elect  a proconsul,  none  of  the  generals  of  experience 
ventured  to  sue  for  so  dangerous  a command.  At 
length  Scipio,  who  was  then  barely  24,  offered 
himself  as  a candidate,  and  was  chosen  with  en- 
thusiasm to  take  the  command.  His  success  in 
Spain  was  striking  and  rapid.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign (210)  he  took  the  important  city  of  Carthago 
Nova,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  3 years  he 
drove  the  Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Spain,  and 
became  master  of  that  country.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  206,  and  was  elected  consul  for  the  fol- 
lowing year  (205),  although  he  had  not  yet  filled 
the  office  of  praetor,  and  was  only  30  years  of  age. 
He  was  anxious  to  cross  over  at  once  to  Africa, 
and  bring  the  contest  to  an  end  at  the  gates  of 
Carthage ; but  the  oldest  members  of  the  senate, 
and  among  them  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  opposed  his 
project,  partly  through  timidity  and  partly  through 
jealousy  of  the  youthful  conqueror.  All  that  Scipio 
could  obtain  was  the  province  of  Sicily,  with  per- 
mission to  cross  over  to  Africa;  but  the  senate 
refused  him  an  army,  thus  making  the  permission 
of  no  practical  use.  But  the  allies  had  a truer 
view  of  the  interests  of  Italy  than  the  Roman 
senate ; and  from  all  the  towns  of  Italy  volunteers 
flocked  to  join  the  standard  of  the  youthful  hero. 
The  senate  could  not  refuse  to  allow  him  to  enlist 
volunteers ; and  such  was  the  enthusiasm  in  his 
favour,  that  he  was  able  to  cross  over  to  Sicily  with 
an  army  and  a fleet  contrary  to  the  expectations 
and  even  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  After  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Sicily,  and  completing  all  his 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  he  crossed 
over  to  the  latter  country  in  the  course  of  the 
following  year.  Success  again  attended  his  arms. 
The  Carthaginians  and  their  ally  Syphax  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter ; and  the  former 
were  compelled  to  recall  Hannibal  from  Italy  as 
the  only  hope  of  saving  their  country.  The  long 
struggle  between  the  2 peoples  was  at  length 
brought  to  a close  by  the  battle  fought  near  the 
city  of  Zanm  on  the  19th  of  October,  202,  in  which 
Scipio  gained  a decisive  arid  brilliant  victor}'  over 
Hannibal  Carthage  had  no  alternative  but  sub- 
mission ; but  the  final  treaty  was  not  concluded 
till  the  following  year  (201).  Scipio  returned  to 
Italy  in  201,  and  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  He 
was  received  with  universal  enthusiasm,  and  tho 
surname  of  African  us  was  conferred  upon  him. 
The  people  wished  to  make  him  consul  and  dic- 
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tator  for  life,  and  to  erect  his  statue  in  the  comitia, 
the  rostra,  the  curia,  and  even  in  the  Capitol,  but 
he  prudently  declined  all  these  invidious  dis- 
tinctions. As  he  did  not  choose  to  usurp  the  su- 
preme power,  and  as  he  was  an  object  of  suspicion 
and  dislike  to  the  majority  of  the  senate,  he  took 
no  prominent  part  in  public  affairs  daring  the  next 
few  years.  He  was  censor  in  199  with  P.  Aelius 
Paetus,  and  consul  a second  time  in  194  with  Ti. 
Scmpronius  Longus.  In  193,  he  was  one  of  the 
3 commissioners  who  were  sent  to  Africa  to  me- 
diate between  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors sent  to  Antiochus  at  Ephesus,  at  whose 
court  Hannibal  was  then  residing.  The  tale  runs 
that  he  had  there  an  interview  with  the  great  Car- 
thaginian, who  declared  him  the  greatest  general 
that  ever  lived.  The  compliment  was  paid  in  a 
manner  the  most  flattering  to  Scipio.  The  latter 
had  asked,  **  Who  was  the  greatest  general  ?” 
“ Alexander  the  Great,”  was  Hannibal's  reply. 
44  Who  was  the  second  ? ” “ Pyrrhus.”  44  Who 
the  third  ?”  ” Myself,”  replied  the  Carthaginian. 
44  What  would  you  have  said,  then,  if  you  bad 
conquered  me?”  asked  Scipio,  in  astonishment 
44 1 should  then  have  placed  myself  before  Alex- 
ander, before  Pyrrhus,  and  before  all  other  ge- 
nerals.”— In  190  Africanus  served  as  legate 
under  his  brother  Lucius  in  the  war  against  An- 
tiochus the  Great  Shortly  after  his  return,  he 
and  his  brother  Lucius  were  accused  of  having 
received  bribes  from  Antiochus  to  let  the  monarch 
off  too  leniently,  and  of  having  appropriated  to 
their  own  use  port  of  the  money  which  had  been 
paid  by  Antiochus  to  the  Roman  state.  The  de- 
tails of  the  accusation  are  related  with  such  dis- 
crepancies by  the  ancient  authorities,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  the  true 
history  of  the  affair,  or  the  year  in  which  it  oc- 
curred. It  appears,  however,  that  there  were 
two  distinct  prosecutions,  and  the  following  is 
perhaps  the  most  probable  history  of  the  transac- 
tion. In  187,  2 tribunes  of  the  people  of  the 
name  of  Petillii,  instigated  by  Cato  and  the  other 
enemies  of  the  Scipios,  required  L.  Scipio  to  render 
an  account  of  all  the  sums  of  money  which  he 
had  received  from  Antiochus.  L.  Scipio  accord- 
ingly prepared  his  accounts,  but  as  he  was  iu  the 
act  of  delivering  them  up,  the  proud  conqueror  of 
Hannibal  indignantly  snatched  them  out  of  his 
hands,  and  tore  them  up  in  pieces  before  the  senate. 
But  this  haughty  conduct  appears  to  have  produced 
an  unfavourable  impression,  and  his  brother,  when 
brought  to  trial  in  the  course  of  the  6ame  year,  was 
declared  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a heavy 
fine.  The  tribune  C.  Minucius  Augurinus  ordered 
him  to  be  dragged  to  prison  and  there  detained  till 
the  money  was  paid  ; whereupon  Africanus  res- 
cued his  brother  from  the  hands  of  the  tribune's 
officer.  The  contest  would  probably  have  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  results  had  not  Tib.  Gracchus, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  tribune,  and  then 
tribune  himself,  had  the  prudence  to  release  Lu- 
cius from  the  sentence  of  imprisonment.  The 
successful  issue  of  the  prosecution  of  Lucius  em- 
boldened his  enemies  to  bring  the  great  Africanus 
himself  before  the  people.  His  accuser  was  M. 
Nacvius,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  and  the  accu- 
sation was  brought  in  185.  When  the  trial  came 
on,  and  Africanus  was  summoned,  he  proudly  re- 
minded the  people  that  this  was  the  anniversary 
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of  the  day  on  which  he  had  defeated  Hannibal  at 
Zama,  and  called  upon  them  to  follow  him  to  the 
Capitol,  in  order  there  to  return  thank*  to  the 
immortal  pods,  and  to  pray  that  they  would 
grant  the  Homan  state  other  citizens  like  himself. 
Scipio  struck  a chord  which  vibrated  on  every 
heart,  and  was  followed  by  crowds  to  the  Ca- 
pitol. Having  thus  6et  all  the  laws  at  defiance, 
Scipio  immediately  quitted  Rome,  and  retired  to 
his  country  seat  at  Liternum.  The  tribunes 
■wished  to  renew  the  prosecution,  but  Gracchus 
wisely  persuaded  them  to  let  it  drop.  Scipio  never 
returned  to  Rome.  He  passed  his  remaining  days 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  estate  at  Liternum;  and 
at  his  death  is  said  to  have  requested  that  his 
body  might  be  buried  there,  and  not  in  his  un- 
grateful country.  The  year  of  his  death  is  equally 
uncertain  ; but  he  probably  died  in  183.  Scipio 
married  Aemilia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paul  us,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  by 
her  he  had  4 children,  2 sons  [Nos.  12,  13],  and 
2 daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  married  P.  Scipio 
Nasica  Corculum  [No.  17.],  and  the  younger  Tib. 
Gracchus,  and  thus  became  the  mother  of  the  two 
celebrated  tribunes.  [Cornklia.]  — 1L  L.  Corn. 
Scipio  Asiaticus,  also  called  Asiagenea  or  Aaia- 
genua,  was  the  son  of  No.  8,  and  the  brother  of 
the  great  Africanus.  He  served  under  his  brother 
in  Spain  ; was  praetor  in  1 93,  when  he  obtained  the 
province  of  Sicily  ; and  consul  in  190,  with  C.Lae- 
lius.  The  senate  had  not  much  confidence  in  his 
abilities,  and  it  was  only  through  the  offer  of  his 
brother  Africanus  to  accompany  him  as  a legate 
that  he  obtained  the  province  of  Greece  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Antiochus.  He  de- 
feated Antiochus  at  Mu  Sipylus,  in  190,  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  in  the  following  year,  and  as- 
sumed the  surname  of  Asiaticus.  The  history  of 
his  accusation  and  condemnation  has  been  already 
related  in  the  life  of  his  brother.  He  wa a a can- 
didate for  the  censorship  in  184,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  old  enemy  of  his  family,  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
who  deprived  Asiaticus  of  his  horse  at  the  review 
of  the  equites.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  even  as 
late  as  this  time  an  eques  did  not  forfeit  his  horse 
by  becoming  a senator.  — 12.  P.  Corn.  Scipio 
Africanus,  elder  son  of  the  great  Africanus,  was 
prevented  by  his  weak  health  from  taking  any  part 
in  public  affairs.  Cicero  praises  his  oratiunculae 
and  his  Greek  history,  and  remarks  that,  with  the 
greatness  of  his  father's  mind  he  possessed  a larger 
amount  of  learning.  He  had  no  son  of  his  own, 
but  adopted  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  [see 
below.  No.  15].  — 13.  L.  or  Cn.  Com.  Scipio 
Africanus,  younger  son  of  the  great  Africanus. 
He  accompanied  his  father  into  Asia  in  190,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus.  This  Scipio 
was  a degenerate  son  of  an  illustrious  sire,  and 
only  obtained  the  praetorship,  in  174,  through 
Cicereius,  who  had  been  a scriba  of  his  father, 
giving  way  to  him.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  senate  by  the  censors.  — 14.  L. 
Corn.  Bcipio  Asiaticus,  a descendant  of  No.  11, 
belonged  to  the  Marian  party,  and  was  consul  83 
with  C.  Norbanus.  In  this  year  Sulla  returned 
to  Italy : Scipio  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and 
taken  prisoner  in  his  camp  along  with  his  son 
J.ucius,  but  was  dismissed  by  Sulla  uninjured. 

was,  however,  included  in  the  proscription  in 
the  year  (82),  whereupon  he  fled  to 

MassiJia,  P*s*ed  there  the  remainder  of  his 
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life.  His  daughter  was  married  to  P.  Sestius. 
— 15.  P.  Com.  Scipio  Aemilianus  Africanus 
Minor,  was  the  younger  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus, 
the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  and  was  adopted  by 
P.  Scipio  [No.  12],  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal.  He  was  bom  about  185.  In  his  17th 
year  he  accompanied  his  father  Paulus  to  Greece, 
and  fought  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
168.  Scipio  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to  tho 
study  of  literature,  and  formed  an  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Polybius,  when  the  latter  came  to  Rome 
along  with  the  other  Achaean  exiles  in  167. 
[Polybius.]  At  a later  period  he  also  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  Panaetius, 
and  he  likewise  admitted  the  poets  Lucilius  and 
Terence  to  his  intimacy,  and  is  said  to  have  as- 
sisted the  latter  in  the  composition  of  his  come- 
dies. His  friendship  with  Laelius,  whose  tastes 
and  pursuits  were  so  congenial  to  his  own,  has 
been  immortalised  by  Cicero’s  celebrated  treatise 
entitled  “Laelius  sire  do  Amicitia.”  Although 
thus  devoted  to  the  study  of  polite  literature, 
Scipio  is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  virtues  which 
distinguished  the  older  Romans,  and  to  have  made 
Cato  the  model  of  his  conduct.  If  we  may  believe 
his  panegyrists,  he  possessed  all  the  simple  virtues 
of  an  old  Roman,  mellowed  by  the  refining  in- 
fluences of  Greek  civilisation.  Scipio  first  served 
in  Spain  with  great  distinction  as  military  tribune 
under  the  consul  L.  Lucullus  in  151.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  3rd  Punic  war  in  149  he  ac- 
companied the  Roman  army  to  Africa,  again  with 
the  rank  of  military  tribune.  Here  he  gained 
still  more  renown.  By  his  personal  bravery  and 
military  skill  he  repaired,  to  a great  extent,  the 
mistakes  of  the  consul  Manillas,  whose  army  on 
one  occasion  he  saved  from  destruction.  He 
returned  to  Rome  in  148,  and  had  already  gained 
such  popularity  that  when  he  became  a candidate 
for  the  aedileship  for  the  following  year  (147)  he 
was  elected  consul,  although  he  was  only  37,  and 
had  not  therefore  attained  the  legal  age.  The 
senate  assigned  to  him  Africa  as  his  province,  to 
which  he  forthwith  sailed,  accompanied  by  his 
friends  Polybius  and  Laelius.  He  prosecuted  the 
siege  of  Carthage  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The 
Carthaginians  defended  themselves  with  the  cou- 
rage of  despair,  and  the  Romans  were  unable  to 
force  their  way  into  the  city  till  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  (146).  The  inhabitants  fought 
from  street  to  street,  and  from  house  to  house,  and 
the  work  of  destruction  and  butchery  went  on  for 
days.  The  fate  of  this  once  magnificent  city 
moved  Scipio  to  tears,  and  anticipating  that  a 
similar  catastrophe  might  one  day  befall  Rome,  he 
repeated  the  lines  of  the  Iliad  (vi.  448),  in  which 
Hector  bewails  the  approaching  fall  of  Troy.  After 
reducing  Africa  to  the  form  of  a Roman  province, 
Scipio  returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year,  and 
celebrated  a splendid  triumph  on  account  of  his 
victory.  The  surname  of  Africanus,  which  he  had 
inherited  by  adoption  from  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, had  been  now  acquired  by  him  by  his  own 
exploits.  In  142  Scipio  was  censor,  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  duties  of  his  office  he  at- 
tempted to  repress  the  growing  luxury  and  immo- 
rality of  his  contemporaries.  His  efforts,  however, 
were  thwarted  by  his  colleague  Mummius,  who 
had  himself  acquired  a love  for  Greek  and  Asiatic 
luxuries.  In  1 39  Scipio  was  accused  by  Ti.  Clau- 
dius Asellus  of  majeitas.  Asellus  attacked  him 
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out  of  private  animosity,  because  be  had  been 
deprived  of  his  horse,  and  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  an  aerarian  by  Scipio  in  his  censorship.  Scipio 
was  acquitted,  and  the  speeches  which  he  delivered 
on  the  occasion  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  were 
held  in  high  esteem  in  a later  age.  It  appears  to 
have  been  after  this  event  that  Scipio  was  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Egypt  and  Aria  to  attend  to  the 
Roman  interests  in  those  countries.  The  long 
continuance  of  the  war  in  Spain  again  called  Scipio 
to  the  consulship.  He  was  appointed  consul  in  nis 
absence,  and  had  the  province  of  Spain  assigned  to 
him  in  134.  His  operations  were  attended  with 
success  ; and  in  133  he  brought  the  war  to  a con- 
clusion by  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Numantia 
after  a long  siege.  He  now  received  the  surname 
of  Numantinus  in  addition  to  that  of  Africanus. 
During  his  absence  in  Spain  Tib.  Gracchus  had 
been  put  to  death.  Scipio  was  married  to  Sem- 
pronia,  the  sister  of  the  fallen  tribune,  but  he  had 
no  sympathy  with  his  reforms,  and  no  sorrow  for 
his  fate.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  in  132,  he 
did  not  disguise  his  sentiments,  and  when  asked 
in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes  by  C.  Papirius  Carbo, 
the  tribune,  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Tib* 
Gracchus,  he  baldly  replied  that  he  was  justly 
slain  (Jure  caesvm).  The  peoplo  loudly  expressed 
their  disapprobation ; whereupon  Scipio  proudly 
bad  them  be  silent.  He  now  took  the  lead  in 
opposing  the  popular  party,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  agrarian  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus  from 
being  carried  into  effect  In  order  to  accomplish 
this  object  he  proposed  in  the  senate  (129),  that 
all  disputes  respecting  the  lands  of  the  allies  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  and 
should  be  committed  to  other  persons.  This 
would  have  been  equivalent  to  an  abrogation  of 
the  law ; and  accordingly  Fulrius  Flaceus,  Pa- 
pirius Carbo  and  C.  Gracchus,  the  3 commission- 
ers, offered  the  mofit  vehement  opposition  to  his 
proposal.  In  the  forum  he  was  accused  by  Carbo 
with  the  bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy  of  the 
people,  and  upon  his  again  expressing  his  approval 
of  the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  people  shouted 
out,  a Down  with  the  tyrant.'1  In  the  evening 
be  went  home  with  the  intention  of  oompoeiug  a 
speech  for  the  following  day ; but  next  day  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  room.  The  most  contra- 
dictory rumours  were  circulated  respecting  his 
death,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was 
murdered.  Suspicion  fell  upon  various  persons ; 
his  wife  Semprouia  and  her  mother  Cornelia  were 
suspected  by  some ; Carbo,  Fulvius,  and  C.  Grac- 
chus by  others.  Of  all  these  Carbo  was  most 
generally  believed  to  have  been  guilty,  and  is 
expressly  mentioned  as  the  murderer  by  Cicero. 
The  general  opinion  entertained  by  the  Romans  of 
a subsequent  ago  respecting  Scipio  is  given  by 
Cicero  in  his  work  on  the  Republic,  in  which  Scipio 
is  introduced  as  the  principal  speaker.  — 16.  P. 
Com.  Scipio  Nasica,  that  is,  41  Scipio  with  the 
pointed  nose,"  was  tho  son  of  Cn.  Scipio  Calvus, 
who  fell  in  Spain  in  211.  [No.  9.]  lie  is  first 
mentioned  in  204  as  a yonng  man  who  was  judged 
by  the  senate  to  be  the  best  citizen  in  the  state, 
and  was  therefore  sent  to  Ostia  along  with  the 
Roman  matrons  to  receive  the  statue  of  the  Idaean 
Mother,  which  had  been  brought  from  Pessinus. 
He  was  curule  aedile  196  ; praetor  in  194,  when 
be  fought  with  success  in  Farther  Spain;  and  consul 
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191,  when  he  defeated  the  Beit,  and  triumphed 
over  them  on  his  return  to  Rome.  Scipio  Narica 
was  a celebrated  jurist,  and  a house  was  given  him 
by  the  Btate  in  the  Via  Sacra,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  more  easily  consulted.  — 17.  P.  Corn. 
Scipio  Nasica  Corcuium,  son  of  No.  16,  inherited 
from  his  father  a love  of  jurisprudence,  and  became 
so  celebrated  for  his  discernment  and  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  pontifical  and  civil  law,  that  he  received 
the  surname  of  Corcuium.  He  married  a daughter 
of  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder.  He  was  consul  for 
the  first  time  162,  but  abdicated,  together  with  his 
colleague,  almost  immediately  after  they  had  en- 
tered upon  their  office,  on  account  of  some  fault  in 
the  auspices.  He  was  censor  159  with  M.  Popillius 
Laenas,  and  was  consul  a 2nd  time  in  155,  when 
he  snbdued  the  Dalmatians.  He  was  a firm  up- 
holder of  the  old  Roman  habits  ar«d  manners,  and 
in  his  2nd  consulship  he  induced  the  senate  to 
order  the  demolition  of  a theatre,  which  was  near 
completion,  as  injurious  to  public  morals.  When 
Cato  repeatedly  expressed  his  desire  for  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  he  wished  for  its  preservation,  since 
the  existence  of  such  a rival  would  prove  a useful 
check  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  multitude. 
He  was  elected  pontifex  maxima*  in  150.— 18.  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Naeica  Serapio,  son  of  No.  17,  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  leader  of  the  senate  in  the 
murder  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  He  was  consul  in  138, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  severity  with  which  be 
and  his  colleague  conducted  the  levy  of  troops, 
they  were  thrown  into  prison  by  C.  Curiarioa, 
the  tribune  of  the  plebs.  It  was  this  Curiatius 
who  gave  Narica  the  nickname  of  Serapio,  from 
his  resemblance  to  a person  of  low  rank  of  this 
name ; but  though  given  him  in  derision,  it  after- 
wards became  his  distinguishing  surname.  In  133, 
when  the  tribes  met  to  re-elect  Tib.  Gracchus  to 
the  tribunate,  and  the  utmost  confusion  prevailed 
in  the  forum,  Narica  called  upon  the  consuls  to 
save  the  republic  ; but  as  they  refused  to  have 
recourse  to  violence,  he  exclaimed, 44  As  the  consul 
betrays  tho  state,  do  you  who  wish  to  obey  the 
laws  follow  me,”  and  so  saying  he  rushed  forth  from 
the  temple  of  Fides,  where  the  senate  was  sitting, 
followed  by  the  greater  number  of  the  senators. 
The  people  gave  way  before  them,  and  Gracchus 
was  assassinated  as  he  attempted  to  escape.  In 
consequence  of  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  Narica 
became  an  object  of  such  detestation  to  the  people, 
that  the  senate  found  it  advisable  to  send  him  on  a 
pretended  mission  to  Aria,  although  he  was  pontifex 
nioximus,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  have  quitted 
Italy.  He  did  not  venture  to  return  to  Rome,  and 
after  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  died 
soon  afterwards  at  Pergamum.  — 19.  P.  Com. 
Bcipio  Narica,  son  of  No.  18,  was  consul  111,  and 
died  during  his  consulship.  — 20.  P.  Corn.  8cipio 
Narica,  son  of  No.  19,  praetor  94,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  advocates  of  Sex.  Roscius 
of  Ameria.  He  married  Licinia,  the  2nd  daughter 
of  L.  Cra&sus,  the  orator.  He  had  2 sons,  both  rf 
whom  were  adopted,  one  by  his  maternal  grand- 
father L.  Crassus  in  his  testament,  and  is  therefore 
called  L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio  ; and  the  other 
by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Pius,  consul  80,  and  is 
therefore  called  Q.  Caecilius  Metelius  Pius  Scipio* 
This  Scipio  became  the  father  in-law  of  Cn.  Porar*  — 
the  triumvir,  and  fell  in  Africa  in  46.  HU  ^ 
given  under  Mktkllus,  No.  15.  — 21.  O’  a 
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Scipio  Hispallus,  son  of  L.  Scipio  who  21  only 
known  as  a brother  of  the  *2  Scipio*  who  fell  in 
Spain.  Hi»pallus  was  praetor  179,  and  consul  171. 
_22.  Cn.  Corn.  Scipio  Hispallus,  son  of  No.  21, 
was  praetor,  139,  when  he  published  an  edict  that 
all  Ch&ldaeans  (i.e.  astrologers)  should  leave  Rome 
and  Italy  within  10  days. 

Sciras  or  SdSriaa  (2*fgaj,  2*\ijpias\  of  Ta- 
rentum,  was  one  of  the  followers  of  Rhinthon  in 
that  peculiar  sort  of  comedy,  or  rather  burlesque 
tragedy,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  Dorians  of 
Magna  Grace  ia,  and  especially  at  Tarentum. 
[Rhinthon.] 

Sciras  ( hupds ),  a surname  of  Athena,  under 
which  she  had  a temple  in  the  Attic  port  of  Pha- 
leron,  and  in  the  island  of  Salamis.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  temple  at  Phnleron  is  ascribed  by 
Pantan i as  to  a soothsayer,  Sciras  of  Dodona,  who 
is  said  to  have  come  to  Attica  at  the  time  when 
the  Eleusinians  were  at  war  with  Krecbtheui. 

ScSritis  (XKipirts\  a wild  and  mountainous 
district  in  the  N.  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders  of 
Arcadia,  with  a town  called  Seims  (2*rpos), 
which  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia.  Its  inha- 
bitants, the  Sclrit&e  (-Utprrtu),  formed  a special 
division  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  This  body, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was 
600  in  number,  was  stationed  in  battle  at  the 
extreme  left  of  the  line,  formed  on  march  the 
vanguard,  and  was  usually  employed  on  the  most 
dangerous  kinds  of  service. 

Bclron  (2iclpwv  or  Ixtlpvr),  a famous  robber 
infested  the  frontier  between  Attica  and 
Megaris.  He  not  only  robbed  the  travellers  who 
passed  through  tho  country,  but  compelled  them, 
on  the  Scironian  rock  to  wash  bis  feet,  and  kicked 
them  into  the  sea,  while  they  were  thus  employed. 
At  the  foot  of  the  rock  there  was  a tortoise,  which 
devoured  the  bodies  of  the  robber  s victims.  He 
was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Scironla  Saxa  (2xi pwriSts  xirpai,  also  2x«- 
pdiks : Derteni  Bouno),  large  rocks  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Megaris,  between  which  and  the  sea  there 
was  only  a narrow  dangerous  pass,  called  the 
Scironian  road  (tj  2*ipwrn  or  Zuipmsrls  : KaJn 
Skala).  This  road  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian.  The  name  of  the  rocks  was 
derived  from  the  celebrated  robber  Sciron. 

Scirri  or  8dri,  a people  in  European  Somalia, 
on  the  N.  coast,  immediately  E.  of  the  Vistula,  in 
the  modern  Curland  and  Samogitien.  The  Sciri 
afterwards  joined  the  Huns ; and  to  this  people 
belonged  Odoacer,  the  conqueror  of  Italy. 

Scirtfinium  (ZKipruvwv),  a town  in  tho  S.  of 
Arcadia,  belonging  to  the  district  Aegytia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  removed  to  Megalopolis,  upon 
the  foundation  of  the  latter. 

Scirtm  ( 2/r  Ig-ror : Jillab ),  a river  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, flowing  past  Edessn  into  a small  lake  near 
Charrae.  Its  name,  which  signifies  leaping,  was 
derived  from  its  rapid  descent  in  a series  of  small 
cascades. 

8cl8rla*.  [Sciras.] 

Scodra  (Scodrensis:  Scodar  or  Scutari),  one  of 
the  most  important  towns  in  Illyricum,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Barbana,  at  the  S.  E.  comer  of 
the  Lacus  La  beat  is,  and  about  17  miles  from  the 
coast.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Illyrian  king  Gcntius.  It  subse- 
quently contained  many  Roman  inhabitant!, 

Soodnta.  [Scardvb.] 
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Scoedlses,  Scy  dieses,  or  Scordiicus  (2*o*- 

8/<rrjr,  ZKu&laoyjs,  ZtcopSlaKos : Dastim  Dagk , or 
Chambu-Bel  Dagk),  a mountain  in  the  N.  E.  of 
Asia  Minor,  dividing  Pontus  Cappadocius  from 
Armenia  Minor,  and  forming  a part  of  the  same 
range  as  M.  Paryadea. 

Scollis  (2*cdAAiy : Sandavieri ),  a rocky  moun- 
tain between  Elis  and  Achaia,  3333  feet  high, 
which  joins  on  the  E.  the  mountain  LarnpCa. 

8c616ti  (2/c2Aoto«),  the  native  name  of  the 
Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  in  all  probe*, 
biiity  the  Greek  form  of  Slave-nie  or  Slove-nie,  the 
generic  name  of  the  Slavonian  race.  [Scythia.] 
The  later  Greek  writers  call  them  iK^Sijyoi. 

Scolus  ( 2x»Aot : 2x<£Xior,  2ntn\i*6s).  L An 
ancient  town  in  Boentia,  on  the  road  from  Thebes 
to  Aphidna  in  Attica,  was  situated  on  the  N. 
slope  of  Mt.  Cithacren  and  40  stadia  S.  of  the 
river  Asopua.  — 2.  A small  place  in  Macedonia, 
near  Olynthus. 

Scombrarla  ( Islote ),  an  island  in  front  of  the 
l»y,  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of  Spain,  which  formed  the 
harbour  of  Carthago  Nova.  It  received  its  name 
from  the  scombri,  or  mackerel,  taken  off  its  coast, 
from  which  the  Romans  prepared  their  garum. 

ScSmlua  Mous  (t6  2 n6p.mv  Spas),  a mountain 
in  Macedonia,  which  runs  E.  of  Mt  Srardus,  in 
the  direction  of  N.  to  S.  towards  Mt.  Haeraus, 

8c6pas  (2jcdwar).  L An  Aetolian,  who  held  a 
leading  position  among  his  countrymen  at  the 
period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Philip  and 
the  Achaean*,  b.  c.  220.  He  commanded  the 
Aetolian  army  in  the  first  year  of  the  war ; and 
he  is  mentioned  again  as  general  of  tho  Aetolians, 
when  the  latter  people  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans  to  assist  them  against  Philip  (211). 
After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Philip,  Scopas  and 
Dorimachus  were  appointed  to  reform  the  Aetolian 
constitution  (204).  Scopes  had  only  undertaken 
the  charge  from  motives  of  personal  ambition  ; on 
finding  himself  disappointed  in  this  object^  he  with- 
drew to  Alexandria.  Here  he  was  received  with 
the  utmost  favour  by  the  ministers  of  the  young 
king,  Ptolemy  Vn  and  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  army  against  Antiochus  the  Great 
At  first  he  was  successful,  but  was  afterward* 
defeated  by  Antiochus  at  Panium,  and  reduced  to 
shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Sidon,  where 
he  was  ultimately  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender. 
Notwithstanding  this  ill  success  he  continued  in 
high  favour  at  the  Egyptian  court ; but  having 
formed  a plot  in  296  to  obtain  by  force  the  chief 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  arrested  and 
put  to  death.— >2.  A distinguished  sculptor,  was  a 
native  of  Paros,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
a family  of  artists  in  that  island.  He  flourished 
from  b.  c.  395  to  350.  He  was  probably  somewhat 
older  than  Praxiteles,  with  whom  he  stands  at  the 
head  of  that  second  period  of  perfected  art  which 
is  called  the  later  Attic  school  (in  contradistinction 
to  the  earlier  Attic  school  of  Phidias),  and  which 
arose  at  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Scopas  was  an  architect  and  a statuary  as  well  as 
a sculptor.  Ho  was  the  architect  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  A lea,  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  com- 
menced soon  after  H.  C.  394.  He  was  one  of  the 
artists  employed  in  executing  the  bas-reliefs,  which 
decorated  the  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum  at  Hali- 
carnassus in  Caria.  A portion  of  these  bas-reliefs 
is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  Among 
the  tingle  statues  and  groups  of  Scopas,  the  best 
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known  in  modem  times  is  his  group  of  figures 
representing  the  destruction  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Niobe.  In  Pliny's  time  the  statues 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus.  The 
remaining  statues  of  this  group,  or  copies  of  them, 
are  all  in  the  Florence  Gallery,  with  the  exception 
of  the  so-called  Ilioneus,  at  Munich,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  belonged  to  the  group.  There  is 
a head  of  Niobe  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Yar- 
borough, which  has  some  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  original.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
the  works  of  Scopas,  in  antiquity,  was  his  group 
which  stood  in  the  shrine  of  Cn.  Domitius  in 
the  Flarainian  circus,  representing  Achilles  con- 
ducted to  the  island  of  Leuce  by  the  divinities 
of  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  figures  of  Neptune, 
Thetis,  aud  Achilles,  surrounded  by  Nereids,  and 
attended  by  Tritons,  and  by  an  assemblage  of  sea 
monsters. 

Scdpas  (2«(firar:  Aladan\  a river  of  Galatia, 
falling  into  the  Sangarius,  from  the  E.,  at  Julio- 
polis. 

Scordisci,  a people  in  Pannonia  Superior,  arc 
sometimes  classed  among  the  Illyrians,  but  were 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  and  powerful  Celtic 
tribe.  They  dwelt  between  the  Savus  and  Dravus. 

S cor  disc  us.  [Sctjkdises.] 

Scoti,  a people  mentioned,  together  with  the 
Picti,  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  one  of  the 
the  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  They 
dwelt  in  the  S.  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  ; and 
from  them  the  former  country  has  derived  its 
name. 

8cotitas  (2#coTiVas),  a woody  district  in  the 
N.  of  Laconia  on  the  frontiers  of  Tegeatis. 

Scdtussa  {iKdrovffffa : 2<toroi/(rtrtubr),  a very 
ancient  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Pelas- 
giotis,  near  the  source  of  the  Onchestus,  and  not 
far  from  the  hills  Cynoscephalae,  where  Flami- 
ninus  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Philip, 
jj.  c.  197. 

Scribonia,  wife  of  Octavianus,  afterwards  the 
emperor  Augustus,  had  been  married  twice  before. 
By  one  of  her  former  husbands,  P.  Scipio,  she  had 
two  children,  P.  Scipio,  who  was  consul,  b.  c.  16, 
and  a daughter,  Cornelia,  who  was  married  to 
Paulus  Aemilius  Lcpidus,  censor  B.  c.  22.  Scri- 
bonia was  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  who 
was  the  father-in-law  of  Sex.  Pompe}'.  Augustus 
married  her  in  40,  on  the  advice  of  Maecenas, 
because  he  was  then  afraid  that  Sex.  Pompey 
would  form  an  alliance  with  Antony  to  crush  him  ; 
but  having  renewed  his  alliance  with  Antony, 
Octavian  divorced  her  in  the  following  year  (39), 
in  order  to  marry  Livia  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Bhe  had  borne  him  a daughter,  Julia.  Scribonia 
long  survived  her  separation  from  Octavian.  In 
a.d.  2 she  accompanied,  of  her  own  accord,  her 
daughter  Julia  into  exile,  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
dateria. 

Scribonius  Curio.  [Curio.] 

Scribonius  L&rgus.  [Largus.] 

Scribonius  Libo.  [Libo.] 

Scribonius  Proculus.  [Proculur] 

Scultenna  (Hanaro),  a river  in  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  to  the  E. 
of  Mutina  into  the  Po. 

Scilpi  (UtJeu A),  a town  in  Moesia  Superior  on 
the  Axius,  and  the  capital  of  Dardanin.  It  was 
the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Illyricum,  and 
in  the  middle  ages  of  the  Servian  kings. 


SCYLITZES. 

Scydisses.  [Scox  disks.] 

Scylace  (2*uAc£kt7),  or  Scylaceion,  an  ancient 
city  on  the  coast  of  My&ia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of 
M.  Olympus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Pelasgians. 

Scylaclum,  also  Scylaceum,  or  Scylletlum 

(2«cuA(ix(OV,  2«uAcuc«rov,  iKvW-frrior : SqviUace), 
a Greek  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium.  was 
situated  on  2 adjoining  hills  at  a short  distance 
from  the  coast,  between  the  rivers  Caecinus  and 
Canines.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Athenians.  It  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Croton, 
but  was  subsequently  given  by  the  elder  Dionysius 
to  the  Locrians,  and  came  eventually  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Romans.  It  had  no  harbour,  whence 
Virgil  (Aen.  nL  553)  speaks  of  it  as  navi/mgum 
Scylaceum.  From  this  town  the  Scylacius  or 
Scylleticus  Sinus  (2#cuAAirru<&s  xdAiror)  derived 
its  name.  The  iBthraus  which  separated  this  bay 
from  the  Sinus  Hipponiates  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Bruttium,  was  only  20  miles  broad,  and  formed 
the  ancient  boundary  of  Oenotria. 

Scylax  (2kvAo£).  L Of  Caryanda  in  Cana, 
was  sent  by  Darius  Hystaspis  on  a voyage  of  dis- 
covery down  the  Indus.  Setting  out  from  the  city 
of  Caspatynts  and  the  Pactyican  district,  Scylax 
reached  the  sea,  and  then  sailed  W.  through  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  performing  the  whole 
voyage  in  30  months.  — 2.  Of  Halicarnassus,  a 
friend  of  Panaetius,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  stars,  and  for  his  political  influence  in  his  own 
state.' — There  is  still  extant  a Periplus^  containing 
a brief  description  of  certain  countries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Scylax  of 
Caryanda.  This  work  has  been  ascribed  by  some 
writers  to  the  Scylax  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
and  by  others  to  the  contemporary  of  Panaetius 
and  Polybius  ; but  moat  modem  scholars  suppose 
the  writer  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
about  b.  c.  350.  It  is  clear  from  internal  evi- 
dence that  the  Periplus  must  have  been  composed 
long  after  the  time  of  Herodotus  ; whilst,  from  its 
omitting  to  mention  any  of  the  cities  founded  by 
Alexander,  such  as  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  drawn  up  before  the  reign  of 
Alexander.  It  is  probable  that  the  author  prefixed 
to  his  work  the  name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  on 
account  of  the  celebrity  of  this  navigator.  This 
Periplus  is  printed  by  Hudson,  in  his  Gtograpki 
Graeci  Minores , and  by  Klauscn,  attached  to  his 
fragments  of  Ilecataeus,  Berlin,  1831. 

Scylax  (2kuA«4  : Choterltkrlrmak ),  a river  in 
the  S.  W.  of  Pontua,  felling  into  the  Iris,  between 
Amasia  and  Gaziura. 

Scylitzes  or  Scylitza,  Joannes,  a Byzantine 
historian,  sumamed,  from  his  office,  Curopalates, 
flourished  a.  d.  1081.  His  work  extends  from 
the  death  of  Nicephoros  I.  (811),  down  to  the 
reign  of  Nicephoros  Botaniotes  (1078 — 1081). 
The  portion  of  the  history  of  Cedrenus,  which 
extends  from  the  death  of  Nicephoros  I.  (811) 
to  the  close  of  the  work  (1057),  is  found  almost 
verbatim  in  the  history  of  Scylitzes.  Hence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  Scylitzes  copied  from 
Cedrenus,  and  consequently  the  entire  work  of 
Scylitzes  has  not  been  published  separately,  but 
only  the  part  extending  from  1057  to  1080,  which 
has  been  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Cedrenus. 
[Cedrkm'.s.]  It  is  now,  however,  generally  ad- 
mitted that  Cedreima  copied  from  Scylitzes. 
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Hlltnoi. 

( From  a Bronze  Statue  found  at  Pompeii.)  Pip  707. 


Sat)  r. 

(From  a Statue  in  the  Louvre.)  Pape  (>70. 


Sis\  pii us,  Ixion,  ami  Tantalus,  (llartoli,  Scpotc.  Ant.  lav.  M.)  Pape  711. 


Kiioi.  or  I'yielc. 

(From  a Medallion  of  Hadrian.)  Pape*  012,  CIS. 


Kliea.  or  C'yoele. 

From  a Roman  Lamp.)  Papes  012,  01.1. 
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SCYLLA, 

Scylla  (2«^AAa)  and  Charybdii,  the  names  of 
two  rocks  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  only  a 
short  distance  from  one  another.  In  the  one  of 
these  rocks  which  was  nearest  to  Italy,  there  was 
a cave,  in  which  dwelt  Scylla,  a daughter  of  Cra- 
taeis,  a fearful  monster,  barking  like  a dog,  with 
12  feet,  and  6 long  necks  and  heads,  each  of  which 
contained  3 rows  of  sharp  teeth.  The  opposite 
rock,  which  was  much  lower,  contained  an  im- 
mense fig-tree,  under  which  dwelt  Chary bd it,  who 
thrice  every  day  swallowed  down  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  thrice  threw  them  up  again : both 
were  formidable  to  the  ships  which  had  to  pass 
between  them.  This  is  the  Homeric  account 
Later  traditions  give  different  accounts  of  Scylla’s 
parentage.  Some  describe  her  as  a monster  with 
6 heads  of  different  animals,  or  with  only  3 heads. 
One  tradition  relates  that  Scylla  was  originally  a 
beautiful  maiden,  who  often  played  with  the 
nymphs  of  the  sea,  and  was  beloved  by  the  marine 
god  Glaucus.  The  latter  applied  to  Circe  for 
means  to  make  Scylla  return  his  love ; but  Circe, 
jealous  of  the  fair  maiden,  threw  magic  herbs  into 
the  well  in  which  Scylla  was  wont  to  bathe,  by 
means  of  which  the  lower  part  of  her  body  was 
changed  into  the  tail  of  a fish  or  serpent,  sur- 
rounded by  dogs,  while  the  upper  part  remained 
that  of  a woman.  Another  tradition  related  that 
Scylla  was  beloved  by  Poseidon,  and  that  Amphi- 
trite,  from  jealousy,  metamorphosed  her  into  a 
monster.  Hercules  is  said  to  have  killed  her,  be- 
cause she  stole  some  of  the  oxen  of  Geryon ; but 
Phorcys  is  said  to  have  restored  her  to  life.  Virgil 
{Am.  vi.  28C)  speaks  of  several  Scyllae,  and 
places  them  in  the  lower  world.  Charybdis  is  de- 
scribed as  a daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Gaea,  and 
a voracious  woman,  who  stolo  oxen  from  Hercules, 
and  was  hurled  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus  into 
the  sea. 

8cylla,  daughter  of  king  Nisus  of  Megara,  who 
fell  in  love  with  Minos.  For  details  see  Nisus, 
and  Minos. 

Scyllaeum  (InvWaiov).  1.  ( ScujUo\  a pro- 
montory on  the  coast  of  Bmttium,  at  the  N.  entrance 
to  the  Sicilian  straits,  where  the  monster  Scylla 
was  supposed  to  livo  [Scylla].— 2.  ( SdUa  or 
Scvjlio),  a town  in  Bruttium,  on  the  above-named 
promontory.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient 
citadel.— 3.  A promontory  in  Argolis  on  the  coast 
of  Tioezen,  forming,  with  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium  in  Attica,  the  entrance  to  the  Saronic  gnlf. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Nisus.  [Nisus.] 

Scylletlcua  Sinus.  [Scylacium.] 

Scylletlnm.  [Scylacium.] 

Scyllis.  [Dipobnus.] 

8c  yum  us  (2*fym>s),  of  Chios,  wrote  a Periege- 
or  description  of  the  earth,  which  is  referred 
to  by  later  writers.  This  work  was  in  prose,  and 
consequently  different  from  the  Periegesis  in  Iam- 
bic metre,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which 
many  modern  writers  have  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Scyranus  of  Chios.  The  poem  is  dedicated  to  king 
Nicomedea,  whom  some  modern  writers  supposo  to 
be  the  same  as  Nicomedes  III.,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  died  b.  c.  74  ; but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 
The  best  edition  of  the  poem  is  by  Meineke, 
Berlin,  1846. 

Scfros  (XKvpoi:  Inipiot:  Scyro),  an  island  in 
the  Aegnean  sea,  K.  of  Euboea,  and  one  of  the 
Sporades.  It  contained  a town  of  the  same  name, 
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and  a river  called  Cephissus.  Its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants are  said  to  have  been  Pclasgians,  Carians, 
and  Dolopians.  The  island  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  stories  of  the  mythical  period.  Here  Thetis 
concealed  her  son  Achilles  in  woman’s  attire  among 
the  daughters  of  Lycomedcs,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  fate  which  awaited  him  under  the  walls 
of  Troy.  It  wa*  here  also  that  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  Achilles  by  Deidamla,  was  brought  up,  and  it 
was  from  this  island  that  Ulysses  fetched  him  to 
the  Trojan  war.  According  to  another  tradition, 
the  island  was  conquered  by  Achilles,  in  order  to 
revenge  the  death  of  Theseus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  treacherously  destroyed  in  Scyros  by  Lyco- 
medes.  The  bones  of  Theseus  were  discovered  by 
Cimon  in  Scyros,  after  his  conquest  of  the  island 
in  b.  c.  476,  and  were  conveyed  to  Athens,  where 
they  were  preserved  in  the  Tbes£um.  From  this 
time  Scyros  continued  subject  to  Athens  till  the 
period  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy  ; but  the 
Homans  compelled  the  last  Philip  to  restore  it  to 
Athens  in  196.  The  soil  of  Scyros  was  unpro- 
ductive ; but  it  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
goats,  and  for  its  quarries  of  variegated  marble. 

Scythia  (if  IxvQueff,  if  XvoflJa,  Ion.  if 

r&y  ZicvOfwv  x^P%,  Herod.:  Scythes, 

Scytha,  pL  2 S^thae  ; fem.  2*o0fr,  Scythia, 
Scythisea),  a name  applied  to  very  different  coun- 
' tries  at  different  times.  The  Scythia  of  Herodotus 
comprises,  to  speak  generally,  'the  8.  E.  parts  of 
Europe,  between  the  Carpathian  mountains  and 
the  river  Tanai's  (Z?o#).  The  Greeks  became 
acquainted  with  this  country  through  their  settle- 
ments on  the  Euxine ; and  Herodotus,  who  had 
himself  visited  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  collected 
all  the  information  he  could  obtain  about  the 
Scythians  and  their  country,  and  embodied  the 
results  in  a most  interesting  digression,  which 
forms  the  first  part  of  his  4th  book.  The  details, 
for  which  there  is  not  room  in  this  article,  must 
be  read  in  Herodotus.  He  describes  the  country 
as  a square  of  4000  stadia  (400  geog.  miles)  each 
way,  the  W.  boundary  being  the  Ister  ( Danube ) 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Agathvrsi  ; the  S.  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Macotis,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ister  to  that  of  the  Tanai's  this  side 
being  divided  into  2 equal  parts,  of  2000  stadia 
each,  by  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes  ( Dnieper)  ; 
the  E.  boundary  was  the  Tanais,  and  on  the  N. 
Scythia  was  divided  by  deserts  from  the  Melan- 
chlaeni,  Androphagi,  and  Budini.  It  corresponded 
to  the  S.  part  of  Russia  in  Europe.  The  people 
who  inhabited  this  region  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  2*u0ot,  a word  of  doubtful  origin,  which 
first  occurs  in  Hesiod  ; but,  in  their  own  language, 
2*dAoroi,  ue.  Slavonians.  They  were  lielieved 
by  Herodotus  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin ; and  his 
account  of  them,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
description  given  by  Hippocrates  of  their  physical 
peculiarities,  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  were  a 
part  of  the  great  Mongol  race,  who  have  wandered, 
from  unknown  antiquity,  over  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia.  Herodotus  says  further  that  they 
were  driven  out  of  their  abodes  in  Asia,  N.  of 
the  Araxes,  by  the  Massagetae  ; and  that,  mi- 
grating into  Europe,  they  drove  out  the  Cimme- 
rians. If  this  account  be  true,  it  can  hardly  but 
have  some  connection  with  the  irruption  of  the 
Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor,  in  the  reign  of  the 
Lydian  king  Ardys,  about  u.  c.  640.  The  Scy- 
thians were  a nomad  people,  that  is,  shepherds 
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or  herdsmen,  who  had  no  fixed  habitations,  but 
roamed  over  a vast  tract  of  country  at  their  plea- 
sure, and  according  to  the  wants  of  their  cattle. 
They  lived  in  a kind  of  covered  waggons,  which 
Aeschylus  describes  as  u lofty  houses  of  wicker- 
work, on  well- wheeled  chariots.”  They  kept  large 
troops  of  horses,  and  were  most  expert  in  cavalry 
exercises  and  archery ; and  hence,  as  the  Persian 
king  Darius  found,  when  he  invaded  their  country 
(b.  c.  507  ),  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  invading 
army  to  act  against  them.  They  simply  retreated, 
waggons  and  all,  before  the  enemy,  harassing  him 
with  their  light  cavalry,  and  leaving  famine  and 
exposure,  in  their  bare  steppes,  to  do  the  rest. 
Like  all  the  Mongol  race,  they  were  divided  into 
several  hordes,  the  chief  of  whom  were  called  the 
Royal  Scythians  ; and  to  these  all  the  rest  owned 
some  degree  of  allegiance.  Their  government  was 
a sort  of  patriarchal  monarchy  or  chieftainship. 
An  important  modification  of  their  habits  had, 
however,  taken  place,  to  a certain  extent,  before 
Herodotus  described  them.  The  fertility  of  the 
plains  on  the  N.  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Greek  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
theues,  and  along  the  coast,  had  led  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Scythia  to  settle  down  as  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  and  had  brought  them  into  commercial 
and  other  relations  with  the  Greeks,  Accordingly, 
Herodotus  mentions  2 classes  or  hordes  of  Scy- 
thians, who  had  thus  abandoned  their  nomad 
life  ; first,  on  the  W.  of  the  Borysthenes,  2 tribes 
of  Hellcnized  Scythians,  called  Callipidae  and 
AJazoncs  ; then,  beyond  these,  **  the  Scythians 
who  are  ploughers  (2*  &6ai  apoTijp*$)t  who  do  not 
grow  their  corn  for  food,  but  for  sale  these 
dwelt  about  the  river  Ilypanis  (Boug)  in  the 
region  now  called  the  Ukraine^  which  is  still, 
ns  it  was  to  the  Greeks,  a great  com  exporting 
countr}'.  Again,  on  the  E.  of  the  Borysthenes 
were  u the  Scythians  who  are  husbandmen  ” 
( ZkvBcu  ytmpyol),  u.  who  grew  com  for  their 
own  consumption : these  were  called  Borysthenitae 
by  the  Greeks : their  country  extended  3 days’ 
journey  E.  of  the  Borysthenes  to  the  river  Pan- 
ticapkr.  Beyond  these,  to  the  E.,  dwelt  w the 
nomad  Scythians  (vo/xdSts  2ku0oi),  who  neither 
sow  nor  plough  at  alL”  Herodotus  expressly  j 
states  that  the  tribes  E.  of  the  Borysthenes  were 
not  Scythian.  Of  the  history  of  these  Scythian 
tribes  there  is  little  to  state,  beyond  the  tradition 
already  mentioned,  that  they  migrated  from  Asia, 
and  expelled  the  Cimmerians  ; their  invasion  of 
Media,  in  tho  reign  of  Cyoxarea,  when  they  held  the 
supremacy  of  W.  Asia  for  28  years  ; and  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  of  Darius  into  their  country. 
In  later  times,  they  were  gradually  overpowered 
by  the  neighbouring  people,  especially  the  Sar- 
matinns,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  country. 
[Sarstatia.]  Meanwhile,  the  conquests  of 
Alexander  and  his  successors  in  Central  Asia  had 
made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  tribes  beyond 
the  Oxus  and  the  J ax  ax  tea,  who  resembled  the 
Scythians,  and  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  same 
great  Mongol  race,  and  to  whom,  accordingly,  the 
bame  name  was  applied.  Hence,  in  writers  of  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  name  of  Scythia 
denotes  tho  whole  of  N.  Asia,  from  the  river  Rha 
( Volya)  on  the  W.,  which  divided  it  from  Asiatic 
Sonnatia,  to  Serica  on  the  E.,  extending  to  India 
on  the  S.  It  was  divided,  by  M.  Imaus,  into  2 
parts,  called  respectively  Scythia  iatra  Imaum, 
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£ e.  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  range,  and  Scythia 
extra  Imaum,  on  its  S.  E.  side.  Of  the  people  of 
this  region  nothing  was  known  except  some  names ; 
but  the  absence  of  knowledge  was  supplied  by 
some  marvellous  and  not  uninteresting  fables. 

Scythini  (Sm/flu'of),  a people  on  the  VV.  border 
of  Armenia,  through  whose  country  the  Greeks 
under  Xenophon  marched  4 days’  journey.  Their 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  river  H&r- 
posus,  and  on  the  W.by  the  river  Apsurus. 

Scythinus  (XkvQivos),  of  Teos,  an  iambic  poet, 
turned  into  verse  the  great  work  of  the  philosopher 
Heraclitus,  of  which  a considerable  fragment  is 
preserved  by  Stobaeua. 

Scythfipdlia  (2xu6owokis  : 0.  T.  Bethshean : 
Iiexsan,  Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  in 
the  S.  E.  of  Galilee,  according  to  the  usual  division, 
but  sometimes  also  reckoned  to  Samaria,  sometimes 
to  Decapolia,  and  sometimes  to  Coele-Syria.  Is 
stood  on  a hill  in  the  Jordan  valley,  W.  of  the 
river,  and  near  one  of  its  fords.  Its  site  was  fer- 
tilised by  numerous  springs ; and  to  this  advantage, 
as  well  as  to  its  being  the  centre  of  several  roads, 
it  owed  its  great  prosperity  and  its  importance  in 
the  history  of  Palestine.  It  is  often  mentioned  in 
0.  T.  history,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
under  the  Romans.  It  had  a mixed  population  of 
Canaanites,  Philistines,  and  Assyrian  settlers; 
Josephns  odds  Scythians,  but  this  is  perhaps  an 
error,  founded  on  a false  etymology  of  the  name. 
Under  the  later  Roman  empire,  it  became  the  seat 
of  the  archbishop  of  Palaestwa  Secunda,  and  it 
continued  a flourishing  city  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Crusade. 

Scythotauri,  Tauri  Scythae,  or  Tauroscjr- 
thae,  a people  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  just  without 
the  Cheraonesus  Tauri  ca,  between  the  rivers  Car- 
cinitos  and  Ilypanis,  as  far  as  the  tongue  of  land 
called  Dromos  Achilleoa. 

Sebaste  (5e6tMTTlj= Augusta : 2efiacrr7j»»dt).  1- 
{Apish,  Ru.),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Aspen, 
built  for  a residence  by  Axchclaus,  king  of  Cappa- 
docia, to  whom  the  Romans  had  granted  the 
sovereignty  of  Cilicia,  and  named  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  It  stood  W.  of  the  river  Lomus,  on  a 
small  island  called  Eieouso,  the  name  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
city.  — 2.  ( Segikler ),  a city  of  Phrygia,  N.  W.  of 
Eumenia.  — 3.  [Cabira.]  This  city  was  aUo 
called  2<ftftrrcio.  — 4.  [Samarja.] 

Sebastopolis  (Se&urrifroXu : Tarhhal ),  a city 
of  Pontus,  on  the  Iris,  S.  E.  of  Amasia.  by  some 
identified  with  Gaziura.  There  were  some  other 
places  of  the  name,  which  do  not  require  particular 
notice. 

Sebennytus  (2e£«Vvirroj,  7}  lei  tv  writer]  »»- 
Ats : SemennouL,  Ru.),  a considerable  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  branch 
of  the  Nile  called  after  it  the  Sebeunylic  Mouth, 
just  at  the  fork  made  by  this  and  the  Phatnitic 
Mouth,  aad  S.  of  Busiris.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Nomos  Sebennytee  or  Sebennyticus, 

Sebofchus  {Maddalena\  a small  river  in  Cam- 
pania, flowing  round  Vesuvius,  and  falling  into  the 
Sinus  Puteolanus  at  the  E.  side  of  Neapolis. 

Sebinua  Lac  os  ( Logo  Seo  or  Tseo),  a lake  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  formed  by  the  river  Ollius  be- 
tween the  lakes  Larius  and  Benacus. 

Secundus,  Pompomus,  a distinguished  poet  in 
the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius.  He 
was  one  of  the  friends  of  Sejaaus,  and  on  the  fall 
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of  that  minister  in  a.  d.  31  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  til!  the  accession  of  Caligula  in 
37,  by  whom  he  was  released.  He  was  consul  in 
41,  and  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  commanded  in 
Germany,  when  he  defeated  the  Clmtti.  Secan- 
dus  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who 
wrote  his  life  in  2 books.  His  tragedies  were  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  literary  compositions. 
Seddtini  [Edrtani.] 

Sedigltus,  Volcatlus,  from  whose  work  De 
Pbciu  A.  Gelliut  (xv.  24)  has  preserved  1 3 Iambic 
senarians,  in  which  the  principal  Latin  comic  dra- 
matists are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  merit.  In 
this  “Canon,”  as  it  has  been  termed,  the  1st 
place  is  assigned  to  Caecilius  Statius,  the  2nd  to 
Plautus,  the  3rd  to  Naevius,  the  4th  to  Licinius, 
the  5th  to  Attilius,  the  6th  to  Terentius,  the  7th 
to  Turpilius,  the  8th  to  Trabea,  the  9th  to  Lusdus, 
the  10th,  M causa  antiqnitatis,”  to  Ennius. 

Mdllllui,  Coeliufl,  of  Seville,  a Christian  poet, 
flourished  about  a.  d.  450.  Of  his  personal  his- 
tory we  know  nothing.  His  works  are : — 1. 
Patched*  Carmen  s.  Mirabilium  Dwinormm  Li- 
M P.,  in  heroic  measure.  2.  Velert*  ei  jVbet 
Testamenti  Collado,  a sort  of  hymn  containing  a 
collection  of  texts  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, arranged  in  such  a manner  os  to  enable  the 
reader  to  compare  the  two  dispensations.  3.  Hym- 
nitt  da  Christo , an  account  of  the  life  and  miracles 
of  Christ.  4.  Da  Verbi  Incamutione , a Cento 
Virgilianus.  The  best  editions  are  by  Cellarius, 
Had.  1704  and  1739;  by  Amtzenius,  Le  ovarii. 
1761 ; and  by  Arovalus,  Rom.  1794. 

Seddm,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  E. 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
in  the  modern  Vallais.  Their  chief  town  was 
called  Civit&s  Sedunoram,  the  modem  Skm, 

Sedusii,  a German  people,  forming  part  of  the 
army  of  Ariovistus,  when  he  invaded  Gaul,  n.  c. 
68.  They  are  not  mentioned  at  a later  period, 
and  consequently  their  site  cannot  be  determined. 

Seges&ma  or  Segls&mo  (Segisamonensis : Sa- 
samo),  a town  cf  the  Mnrbogi  or  Turmodigi  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Tarmco 
to  Asturica. 

Segesta  (Segestanus : ur.  A lent  no  Hu.),  the  later 
Roman  form  of  the  town,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Bgesta  or  Aegesta  ("Eye era,  Atytcrra,  in  Virg. 
Acesta : *By«<rrcubs,  A iy*orav6st  Acestaeus ),  situ- 
ated in  the  N.  W.  of  Sicily,  neartlje  coast  between 
Panomuu  and  Drepanum.  It  is  said  to  have  l>een 
founded  by  the  Trojans  on  2 small  riven,  to  which 
they  gave  the  names  of  Simois  and  Scamander ; 
bence  the  Romans  made  it  a colony  of  Aeneas. 
One  tradition,  indeed,  ascribed  to  it  a Greek 
origin  ; but  in  later  times  it  was  never  regarded  as 
a Greek  city.  Its  inhabitants  were  constantly  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Seluius  ; and  it  was  at 
their  solicitation  that  the  Athenians  were  led  to 
embark  in  their  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Sicily.  The  town  was  taken  by  Agathocles,  who 
destroyed  or  sold  as  slaves  all  its  inhabitants, 
peopled  the  city  with  a body  of  deserters,  and 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  Dicaeopoli*  ; but 
after  the  death  of  this  tyrant,  tho  remains  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  returned  to  the  city  and  re- 
sumed their  former  name.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Drepanum,  were  cele- 
brated mineral  springs,  called  Aquae  Segcstanae  or 
Aquae  Pintianae. 

Sogestes,  a Cheniscan  chieftain,  the  opponent 
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of  Armimua.  Private  injuries  embittered  their 
political  feud,  for  Arminius  carried  off  and  forcibly 
married  the  daughter  of  Segestea.  In  a.  n.  9 Se- 
gestes  warned  Quintilius  Varus  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Arminius,  and  other  Cheruscan  chiefs  against 
him  ; but  his  warning  was  disregarded,  and  Varus 
perished.  In  14  Segestes  was  forced  by  his  tribes- 
men into  a war  with  Rome;  but  he  afterwards 
made  his  peace  with  the  Homans,  and  was  allowed 
to  reside  at  Narbonne. 

Segetla,  a Roman  divinity,  who,  together  with 
Setia  or  Seja  and  Semonia,  was  invoked  by  the 
early  Italians  at  seed  time,  for  Segetia,  like  the 
two  other  names,  is  connected  with  aero  and  seges. 

Segni,  a German  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  be- 
tween the  Treveri  and  Eburones,  the  name  of 
whom  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  town  of 
Smei  or  Signet. 

Segobriga,  tho  chief  town  of  the  Ctdtiberi,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  S.W.of  Caesaraugu&ta,  pro- 
bably in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Priego. 

Segontla  or  Seguntla,  a town  of  the  Celtiberi, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  16  miles  from  Caesar- 
augusta. 

Segovia.  L (Segovia),  a town  of  the  Arevaci, 
on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesoraugusta.  A 
magnificent  Roman  aqueduct  is  still  extant  at  Se- 
govia. — 2.  A town  in  Hispania  Boetica  on  the  Flu- 
men  Siiicense,  near  Sacili. 

Segusiani,  one  of  the  most  important  peoples  in 
Gallia  Logdunensis,  bounded  by  the  Allobroges  on 
the  S.,  by  the  Sequani  on  the  E.,  by  the  Aedui  on 
the  N.,  and  by  the  Arverni  on  the  W.  In  tho 
time  of  Caesar  they  were  dependent  on  the  Aedui. 
In  their  territory  was  the  town  of  Lugdunum,  the 
capital  of  the  province. 

Seguslo  {Susa),  the  capital  of  the  Segusini  and 
the  residence  of  king  Cottius,  was  situated  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps. 
Tho  triumphal  arch,  erected  at  this  place  by 
Cottius  in  honour  of  Augustus,  is  still  extant 

Seius  Strabo.  [Sejanus.] 

Sejanus,  Aelius,  was  bom  at  Vulsinii,  in 
Etruria,  and  was  the  son  of  Seius  Strabo,  who  was 
commander  of  the  praetorian  troops  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  a.  d.  14.  In  the  same 
year  Sejanus  was  made  the  colleague  of  his  father 
in  the  command  of  the  praetorian  bands;  and  upon 
his  father  being  sent  as  governor  to  Egypt,  he 
obtained  the  sole  command  of  these  troops.  He 
ultimately  gained  such  influence  over  Tiberius, 
that  this  suspicious  man,  who  was  close  and  re- 
served to  all  mankind,  opened  his  bosom  to  Sejanus, 
and  made  him  his  confidant.  For  many  years  he 
governed  Tiberius  ; but  not  content  with  this  high 
position,  he  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  the 
imperial  power.  With  this  view  he  sought  to 
make  himself  popular  with  tho  soldiers,  and  gave 
posts  of  honour  and  emolument  to  his  creatures 
and  favourites.  With  the  same  object  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  all  the  members  of  the  imperial  family. 
He  debouched  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus,  the  son 
of  Tiberias ; and  by  promising  her  marriage  and  a 
participation  in  the  imperial  power,  ho  was  enabled 
to  poison  Drusus  with  her  connivance  and  assist- 
ance (23).  An  accident  increased  the  credit  of 
Sejanus,  and  confirmed  the  confidence  of  Tiberius. 
The  emperor,  with  Sejanus  and  others,  was  feast- 
ing in  a natural  cave,  between  Amyclae,  which 
was  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the  bills  of  Fundi.  The 
entrance  of  the  cave  suddenly  fell  in.  and  crushed 
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some  of  the  slaves ; and  all  the  guests,  in  alarm, 
tried  to  make  their  escape.  Sejanus,  resting  his 
knees  on  the  couch  of  Tiberius,  and  placing  his 
shoulders  under  the  falling  rock,  protected  his 
master,  and  was  discovered  in  this  posture  by  the 
soldiers  who  came  to  their  relief.  After  Tiberius 
had  shut  himself  up  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  Se- 
janus had  full  scope  for  his  machinations ; and  the 
death  of  Livia,  the  mother  of  Tiberius  (29),  was 
followed  by  the  banishment  of  Agrippina  and  her 
sons  Nero  and  Drusus.  Tiberius  at  last  began  to 
suspect  the  designs  of  Sejanus,  and  felt  that  it  wns 
time  to  rid  himself  of  a man  who  was  almost  more 
than  a rival.  To  cover  his  schemes  and  remove 
Sejanus  from  about  him,  Tiberius  made  him  joint 
consul  with  himself,  in  31.  He  then  sent  Ser- 
torius  Macro  to  Rome,  with  a commission  to  take 
the  command  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  Macro, 
after  assuring  himself  of  the  troops,  and  depriving 
Sejanus  of  his  usual  guard,  produced  a letter  from 
Tiberius  to  the  senate,  in  which  the  emperor  ex- 
pressed his  apprehensions  of  Sejanus.  The  consul 
Regulus  conducted  him  to  prison,  and  the  people 
loaded  him  with  insult  and  outrage.  The  senate 
on  the  same  day  decreed  his  death,  and  he  was 
immediately  executed.  His  body  was  dragged 
about  the  streets,  and  finally  thrown  into  the 
Tiber.  Many  of  the  friends  of  Sejanus  perished 
at  the  same  time;  and  his  son  and  daughter 
shared  his  fate. 

Selene  (2tA -firy)*  called  Luna  by  the  Romans, 
was  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  or  the  moon  per- 
sonified as  a divine  being.  She  is  called  a 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  accordingly 
a sister  of  Helios  (Sol)  and  Eos  (Aurora) ; but 
ethers  speak  of  her  as  a daughter  of  Hyperion  by 
Eurvphaessa,  or  of  Pallas,  or  of  Zeus  and  Latona. 
She  is  also  called  Phoebe,  as  the  sister  of  Phoebus, 
the  god  of  the  sun.  By  Endymion,  whom  she , 
loved,  and  whom  she  sent  to  sleep  in  order  to  kiss 
him,  she  became  the  mother  of  30  daughters ; and 
to  Zeus  she  bore  Pandia,  Ersa,  and  Nemea.  Pan 
also  is  said  to  have  had  connexion  with  her  in  the 
shape  of  a white  ram.  Selene  is  described  as  a 
very  beautiful  goddess,  with  long  wings  and  a 
golden  diadem.  She  rode,  like  her  brother  Helios, 
across  the  heavens  in  a chariot  drawn  by  two 
white  horses.  In  later  times  Selene  was  identified 
with  Artemis  or  Diana,  and  the  worship  of  the 
two  became  amalgamated.  In  works  of  art,  how- 
ever, the  two  divinities  arc  usually  distinguished  ; 
the  face  of  Selene  being  more  full  and  round,  her 
figure  less  tall,  and  always  clothed  in  a long  robe  ; 
her  veil  forms  an  arch  over  her  head,  and  above 
it  there  is  the  crescent.  At  Rome  Luna  had  a 
temple  on  the  Aventine. 

Selene.  [Clbopatra,  No.  9.] 

Seleucia,  and  rarely  831eucea  (XfArvKaa  : 2«- 
Aeuiredr : Seleucensis,  Seleuc£nus),  the  name  of 
several  cities  in  Asia,  built  by  Seleucus  I.,  king 
of  Syria.  1.  8.  ad  Tigrin(if  M rod  T iyprjros 
woraftov,  i rpbs  Tlyp*t,  iirb  Tfypior),  also  called  S. 
Babylonia  (2.  if  b BaHvAwn),  S.  Assyriae,  and  S. 
Parthoram,  a great  city  on  the  confines  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  and  for  a long  time  the  capital  of 
W.  Asia,  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  Ctesiphon. 
Its  exact  site  has  been  disputed ; but  the  most 
probable ' opinion  is  that  it  stood  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  N.  of  its  junction  with  the  Royal 
Canal,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Delos 
or  Silla  {£Hata\  and  to  the  spot  where  Ctesiphon 
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was  afterwards  built  by  the  Parthian*.  It  was  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  modern  city  of  Bagdad. 
Perhaps  a better  site  could  not  be  found  in  W. 
Asia.  It  commanded  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  the  whole  plain  of  those  two 
rivers ; and  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  all  the  chief 
caravan  roads  by  which  the  traffic  between  E.  and 
W.  Asia  was  carried  on.  In  addition  to  these 
advantages,  its  people  had,  by  the  gift  of  Seleucus, 
the  government  of  their  own  atfaira.  It  was  built 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  expanded  wings,  and 
was  peopled  by  settlers  from  Assyria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Judaea.  It  rapidly 
rose,  and  eclipsed  Babylon  in  wealth  and  splen- 
dour. Even  after  the  Parthian  kings  had  become 
masters  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  had  fixed 
their  residence  at  Ctesiphon,  Seleucia,  though  de- 
prived of  much  of  its  importance,  remained  a very 
considerable  city.  In  the  reign  of  Titus,  it  had, 
according  to  Pliny,  600,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
burned  by  Trajan  in  his  Parthian  expedition,  and 
again  by  L.  Veras,  the  colleague  of  M.  Aurelias 
Antoninus,  when  its  population  is  given  by  dif- 
ferent authorities  as  300,000  or  400,000.  It  was 
again  taken  by  Severn* ; and  from  this  blow'  it 
never  recovered.  In  Julian's  expedition  it  was 
found  entirely  deserted.  — 2.  8.  Pierla  (2.  riicpfa, 
tJ  iv  riifpia,  xpbs  *A mogsif,  d 3aAchr<ra, 
V ^Ti0aAAa<7<rfa,  Ilu.,  called  Seleukeh  or  AVpse, 
near  Suadeiak ),  a great  city  and  fortress  of  Syria, 
founded  by  Seleucus  in  April,  b.  g 300,  one  month 
before  the  foundation  of  Antioch.  It  stood  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  fortress,  on  the  rocks  over- 
hanging the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Pieria,  about 
4 miles  N.  of  the  Orontes,  and  12  miles  W.  of 
Antioch.  Its  natural  strength  was  unproved  by 
every  known  art  of  fortification,  to  which  were 
added  all  the  works  of  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing required  to  make  it  a splendid  city  and  a 
great  seaport,  while  it  obtained  abundant  supplies 
from  the  fertile  plain  between  the  city  and  Antioch. 
The  remains  of  Seleucus  I.  were  interred  at  Se- 
leucia, in  a mausoleum  surrounded  by  a grove.  In 
the  war  with  Egypt,  which  ensued  upon  the  murder 
of  Antiochus  II.,  Seleucia  surrendered  to  Ptolemy 
III.  Euergetes  (b.  c.  246).  It  was  afterwards 
recovered  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (219).  In 
the  Avar  between  Antiochus  VIII.  and  IX.  the 
people  of  Seleucia  made  themselves  independent 
(109  or  108).  Afterwards,  having  successfully 
resisted  the  attacks  of  Tigranes  for  14  years 
(84 — 70),  they  were  confirmed  in  their  freedom 
by  Pompey.  The  city  had  fallen  entirely  into 
decay  by  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  There  are 
considerable  ruins  of  the  harbour  and  mole,  of  the 
walla  of  the  city,  and  of  its  necropolis.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  Sblbucis.—  3.  S.  ad 
Belum,  a city  of  Syria,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
near  Apamea.  Its  site  is  doubtful.— 4.  8.  Trache- 
otis  (Sdefkeh  RuA  on  important  city  of  Cilicia 
A spent,  was  built  by  Seleucus  I.  on  tfie  W.  bank 
of  the  river  Colycadnns,  about  4 miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  peopled  with  the  inhabitants  of  several 
neighbouring  cities.  It  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo, 
and  annual  games  in  honour  of  Zeus  Olympius.  It 
vied  with  Tarsus  in  power  and  splendour,  and  was 
a free  city  under  the  Romans.  It  has  remarkable 
claims  to  renown  both  in  political  and  literary 
history : in  the  former,  as  the  place  where  Trajan 
and  Frederick  Barbarossa  died  ; in  the  latter,  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Athenaeus  and 
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Xenarchus,  of  the  sophist  Alexander,  the  secretary 
of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  of  other  learned 
men.  On  its  site  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  temples, 
porticoes,  aqueducts,  and  tombs.  — 5.  8.  in  Meso- 
potamia (Zfir),  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  Euphrates, 
opposite  to  the  ford  of  Zeugma,  was  a fortress  of 
considerable  importance  in  ancient  military  history. 
— 6.  A considerable  city  of  Margiana,  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  a beautiful  situation,  and 
called  Alexandria ; destroyed  by  the  barbarians, 
and  rebuilt  by  Antiochus  I.,  who  named  it  Seleucia 
after  his  father  Seleucus  I.  The  Roman  prisoners 
taken  at  the  defeat  of  t'rassus  by  the  Parthians 
were  settled  here  by  king  O rode*.— 7.  8.  in  Caria 
[Tralles].  — There  were  other  cities  of  the 
name,  of  less  importance,  in  Pisidia,  Pamphylia, 
Palestine,  and  Elymais. 

S&leucis  (SeAeuKtj).  1.  The  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  district  of  Syria,  containing  the  N.W.  part 
of  the  country,  between  M.  Amanus  on  the  N.,  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  \Y\,  the  districts  of  Cyr- 
rhestice  and  Chalybonitis  on  the  N.E.,  the  desert 
on  the  E.,  and  Coelesyria  and  the  mountains  of 
Lebanon  on  the  S.  It  included  the  Talley  of  the 
lower  Orontes,  and  contained  the  4 great  cities  of 
Antioch,  Seleucia,  Laodicea,  and  Apamea,  whence 
it  was  also  called  Tctrapolis.  In  later  times,  the 
name  was  confined  to  the  small  district  N.  of  the 
Orontes ; the  S.  part  of  the  former  Seleucia  being 
divided  into  Cassiotis,  W.  of  the  Orontes,  and 
Apamene,  E.  of  the  river. —2.  A district  of  Cap- 
padocia.—8.  A name  which  Seleucus  I.  endea- 
voured to  give  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  memory  of  a 
voyage  of  exploration  made  round  it  by  his  command. 

Seleucus  (Sfocvicof),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  Syria.  I.  Surname d Nicator,  the  founder  of 
the  Syrian  monarchy,  reigned  b.  c.  312 — 280. 
He  was  the  son  of  Antiochus,  a Macedonian  of 
distinction  among  the  officers  of  Philip  II.,  and 
was  bom  about  338.  He  accompanied  Alexander 
on  his  expedition  to  Asia,  and  distinguished  him- 
self particularly  in  the  Indian  campaigns.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  (323)  he  espoused  the 
side  of  Perdiccas,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his 
expedition  against  Egypt ; but  he  took  a leading 
part  in  the  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  Perdiccas  (321).  In  the  2nd  par- 
tition of  the  provinces  which  followed,  Seleucus 
obtained  the  wealthy  and  important  satrapy  of 
Babylonia.  In  the  war  between  Antigonua  and 
Eumenes,  Seleucus  afforded  efficient  support  to  the 
former;  but  after  the  death  of  Eumenes  (316), 
Antigonus  began  to  treat  the  other  satraps  as  his 
subjects.  Thereupon  Seleucus  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
he  induced  Ptolemy  to  unite  with  Lysimachus  and 
Cossander  in  a league  against  their  common  enemy. 
In  the  war  that  ensued  Seleucus  took  an  active 
part.  At  length,  in  312,  he  recovered  Babylon  ; 
and  it  is  from  this  period,  that  the  Syrian  mo- 
narchy is  commonly  reckoned  to  commence.  This 
era  of  the  Seleucidae,  os  it  is  termed,  has  been 
determined  by  chronologera  to  the  1 st  of  October, 
312.  Soon  afterwards  Seleucus  defeated  Nicanor, 
the  satrap  of  Media,  and  followed  up  his  victory 
by  the  conquest  of  Snsiana,  Media,  and  some 
adjacent  districts.  For  the  next  few  years  he 
gradually  extended  his  power  over  all  the  eastern 
provinces  which  had  formed  part  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  banks  of 
the  Orus  and  the  Indus.  In  306  Seleucus  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy,  by 
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formally  assuming  the  regal  title  and  diadem.  In 
302  he  joined  the  league  formed  for  the  second 
time  by  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander, 
against  their  common  enemy  Antigonus.  The 
united  forces  of  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  gained 
a decisive  victory  over  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  (301), 
in  which  Antigonus  himself  was  slain.  In  the 
division  of  the  spoil,  Seleucus  obtained  the  largest 
share,  being  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor  (which  was  divided 
between  him  and  Lysimachus)  as  well  as  with 
the  whole  of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  empire  of  Seleucns  was  now 
by  far  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  of  those 
which  had  been  formed  out  of  the  dominions  of 
Alexander.  It  comprised  the  whole  of  Asia,  from 
the  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to 
the  coasts  of  Phoenicia,  and  from  the  Paropamisus 
to  the  central  plains  of  Phrygia,  where  the  bound- 
ary which  separated  him  from  Lysimachus  is  not 
clearly  defined.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  felt  the 
difficulty  of  exercising  a vigilant  control  over  so 
extensive  an  empire,  and  accordingly,  in  293,  he 
consigned  the  government  of  all  the  provinces  be- 
yond the  Euphrates  to  his  son  Antiochus,  upon 
whom  he  bestowed  the  title  of  king,  as  well  ns  the 
hand  of  his  own  youthful  wife,  Stratonice,  for 
whom  the  prince  bad  conceived  a violent  attach- 
ment. In  288,  the  ambitious  designs  of  Demetrius 
(now  become  king  of  Macedonia)  once  more  aroused 
the  common  jealousy  of  his  old  adversaries,  and 
led  Seleucus  again  to  unite  in  a league  with  Pto- 
lemy and  Lysimachus  against  him.  After  De- 
metrius had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom  by 
Lysimachus,  he  transported  the  seat  of  war  into 
Asia  Minor,  but  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Seleucus  in  286.  The  Syrian  king  kept  Demetrius 
in  confinement  till  3 years  afterwards,  but  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  treated  him  in  a friendly 
and  liberal  manner.  For  some  time  jealousies  had 
existed  between  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  ; but 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  between  the  2 
monarchs,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Lysimachus  (281),  is  related  in  the  life 
of  the  latter.  Seleucus  now  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lysimachus  ; but  he  had  advanced  no 
farther  than  Lysimachia,  when  he  was  assassinated 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  to  whom,  as  the  son  of  his 
old  friend  and  ally,  he  had  extended  a friendly 
protection.  His  death  took  place  in  the  beginning 
of  280,  only  7 months  after  that  of  Lysimachus, 
and  in  the  32nd  year  of  his  reign.  He  was  in  his 
78th  year.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  carried  out, 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  the  projects 
originally  formed  by  Alexander  himself,  for  the 
JieUenuution  of  his  Asiatic  empire ; and  we  find  him 
; founding,  in  almost  every  province,  Greek  or  Ma- 
cedonian colonies,  which  became  so  many  centres 
of  civilisation  and  refinement.  Of  these  no  less 
than  1C  are  mentioned  as  bearing  the  name  of 
Antiochia  after  his  father ; 5 that  of  Laodicea, 
from  his  mother ; 7 w'ere  called  after  himself  Se- 
leucia ; 3 from  the  name  of  his  first  wife,  Apamea ; 
and  one  Stratonicca,  from  his  second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Demetrius.  Numerous  other  cities, 
whose  names  attest  their  Macedonian  origin  — 
Beroea,  Edessa,  Pella,  &c. — likewise  owed  their 
first  foundation  to  Seleucus. —II.  Sumamed  Cal- 
linicus  (246 — 226),  was  the  eldest  son  of  Antie- 
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chns  II.  by  Ills  first  wife  Laodice.  The  first  mea- 
sure of  his  administration,  or  rather  that  of  his 
mother,  was  to  put  to  death  his  stepmother  Bere- 
nice, together  with  her  infant  son.  This  act  of 
cruelty  produced  the  most  disastrous  effects.  In 
order  to  avenge  his  sister,  Ptolemy  Euergetos, 
king  of  Egypt,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Salonens, 
and  not  only  made  himself  master  of  Antioch  and 
the  whole  of  Syria,  but  carried  his  arms  unop- 
posed beyond  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  I>uring 
these  operations  Seleucus  kept  wholly  aloof ; but 
when  Ptolemy  had  been  recalled  to  his  own  domi- 
nions by  domestic  disturbances,  he  recovered  pos- 
session of  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  which 
he  had  lost.  Soon  afterwards  Seleucus  became 
involved  in  a dangerous  war  with  his  brother  An- 
tioch us  Hierax,  who  attempted  to  obtain  Asia 
Minor  as  an  independent  kingdom  for  himself. 
This  war  lasted  several  years,  but  was  at  length 
terminated  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  Antiochus, 
who  was  obliged  to  quit  Asia  Minor  and  take  re- 
fuge in  Egypt.  Seleucus  undertook  an  crpedition 
to  the  East,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  revolted 
provinces  of  Part h in  and  Bactria,  which  had  availed 
themselves  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  Syrian 
empire  to  throw  off  its  yoke.  He  was,  however, 
defeated  by  Arsaces,  king  of  Parthia,  in  a great 
battle  which  was  long  after  celelirated  by  the  Par- 
thians  as  the  foundation  of  their  independence. 
After  the  expulsion  of  Antiochus,  Attalus,  king  of 
Pergaraua,  extended  his  dominions  over  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  Minor  ; and  Seleucus  appears  to  hnve 
been  engaged  in  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of 
these  provinces,  when  he  was  accidentally  killed 
by  a fall  from  his  horse,  in  the  21st  year  of  his 
reign,  226.  He  left  2 sons,  who  successively 
ascended  the  throne,  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  An- 
tiochua,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Great.  His  own 
surname  of  Callinicua  was  probably  assumed  after 
his  recovery  of  the  provinces  that  had  been  overran 
by  Ptolemy.— III.  Surnamed  Ceraunus  (226— 
223),  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Seleucus  IL  The 
surname  of  Ceraunus  was  given  him  by  the  sol- 
diery, apparently  in  derision,  as  he  appears  to  have 
been  feeble  both  in  mind  and  body.  He  was  assas- 
sinated by  2 -of  his  officers,  after  a reign  of  only  3 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Antio- 
chus the  Great.  — IV.  Surnamed  Philopator  (187 
— 173),  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  the 
Great.  The  defeat  of  his  father  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  ignominious  peace  which  followed  k,  had 
greatly  diminished  the  power  of  the  Syrian  mon- 
archy, and  the  reign  of  Seleucus  was  in  conse- 
quence feeble  and  inglorious,  and  was  marked  by 
no  striking  events.  He  was  assassinated  in  175 
by  one  of  his  own  ministers.  He  left  2 children : 
Demetrius,  who  subsequently  ascended  the  throne  ; 
and  Laodice,  married  to  Perseus,  king  ol'  Macedo- 
nia.—V.  Eldest  son  of  Demetrius  II.,  assumed 
the  royal  diadem  on  learning  the  death  of  his 
lather,  125  ; but  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who  had 
herself  put  Demetrius  to  death,  was  indignant  at 
hearing  that  her  son  bad  ventured  to  take  such  a 
step  without  her  authority,  and  caused  Seleucus 
also  to  be  assassinated.  — VL  Surnamed  Epi- 
phanea,  and  also  Nicatcr(95 — 93)  was  the  eldest 
of  the  5 sons  of  Antiochus  VI I L Grypus.  On  the 
death  of  bis  father,  in  95,  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  defeated  and  slew  in  battle  his  uncle  Antiochus 
Cyri conus,  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom. 
But  shortly  after  Seleucus  was  in  his  turn  defeated 
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by  Autiocbus  Eusebcs,  the  son  of  Cyzioenus.  and 
expelled  from  Syria  He  took  refuge  in  Cilida, 
where  he  established  himself  in  the  city  of  Mop- 
suestia  ; but  in  consequence  of  his  tyranny,  he  was 
burned  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  in  his  palace. 

Selge  (2* Ayr] ; 2*Ayths : Sit rk  ? Ru.),  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  independent  mounted)  cities  of  Pisidia, 
stood  on  the  S.  side  of  M.  Taurus,  on  the  Eury- 
modon,  just  where  the  river  breaks  through  the 
mountain  chain.  On  a rock  above  it  was  a citadel 
named  Kfcrgdhov,  in  which  was  a temple  of  Hera. 
Its  inhabitants,  who  were  the  most  warlike  of  all 
the  Pisidians,  claimed  descent  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  inscribed  the  name  AaKtSas^up  on 
their  coins.  They  could  bring  an  army  of  20,000 
men  into  the  field,  and,  as  late  as  the  5th  century, 
we  find  them  beating  back  a horde  of  Gotha.  In  a 
valley  near  the  city,  in  the  heart  of  lofty  mountains 
grew  wine  and  oil  and  other  products  of  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation. 

Belinda  ( XvAivoDs  -ovrror,  contraction  of  oiJu- 
from  aiAivov  “parsley”).  1.  A small  river 
on  the  8.W.  coast  of  Sicily,  flowing  by  the  town 
of  the  same  name.  — 2.  (Crestrna),  a river  of  Elis, 
in  the  district  Triphylia,  near  Sciliua,  flowing  into 
tbe  Alpheus  W.  of  Olympic—  8.  ( I'ostit* i).  a river 
of  Achnia,  rising  in  Mt.  Erymanthus.— 4.  A tribu- 
tary of  the  Caicus  in  Myaia,  flowing  by  the  town 
of  Pergaraum.—  4.  (SsAxyovi'Tiof,  2*Aivovai«$ ; 
nr.  Cartel  vetrnm j,  Ru.),  one  of  the  moot  important 
towns  in  Sicily,  situated  upon  a hill  on  the  S.W. 
coast,  and  upon  a river  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Dorians  from  Megara  Hyblaea  on 
the  £.  coast  of  Sicily,  B.C.  628.  It  soon  attained 
great  prosperity  ; but  it  was  taken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  409,  when  most  of  its  inhabitants  were 
slain  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
city  destroyed.  The  population  of  Selin ua  must  at 
that  time  have  been  very  considerable,  since  we 
are  told  that  16,000  men  fell  in  the  siege  and  con- 
quest of  the  town,  5000  were  carried  to  Carthage 
as  claves,  2600  fled  to  Agrigentum,  and  many 
others  took  refuge  in  the  surrounding  villages.  The 
Carthaginians  however  allowed  the  inhabitants  to 
return  to  Selinus  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
and  it  continued  to  be  a place  of  secondary  im- 
portance till  249,  when  it  was  again  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians  and  its  inhabitants  transferred  to 
Lilybaeum.  The  surrounding  country  produced 
excellent  wheat.  East  of  Selmus  on  the  road  to 
Agrigentum,  were  celebrated  mineral  springs  called 
Afjme  SelmuntioA,  subsequently  A qtute  L'tbodae  or 
LufjodeA,  the  modern  Baths  o/Sciaeca,  There  are 
still  considerable  ruins  of  Selinus.  — #.  (Salarti),  a 
town  in  Cilicia,  situated  on  tbe  coast  and  upon  a 
rock  which  was  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
sea.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Trajan  in  this  town,  it  was  for  a long  time  called 
Trajanopoiis. 

Bellasla  (SsAAatria  or  SaAaoYa),  a town  in 
Laconica,  N.  of  Sparta,  was  situated  near  the  river 
Genus,  and  commanded  one  of  the  principal  passes 
leading  to  Sparta.  Here  the  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  between  Cleomenes  III.  and  Antigonus 
Doaon,  b.  c.  221,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated. 

Selleis  ( StAA^eis).  L A river  in  Elio,  on  which 
the  Homeric  Kphyra stood,  rising  in  mount  Pholod 
and  falling  into  the  sea,  S.  of  the  Peneus.  — 2.  A 
river  near  Sicyon.  — 3.  A river  in  Troos  near 
Arisbc,  and  a tributary  of  the  Rhodius. 

Belli  or  Helli.  [Dodona.J 
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Selymbrla,  nr  Selybrla  (2^vfi€p[a,  2»?Au€pio, 
Dor.  2aA auGpta  : iyKvugpiavos  : Selirria ),  an  im- 
portant town  in  Thraoo,  sitnated  on  the  Propontis. 
It  wan  a colony  of  the  Megarums,  and  was  founded 
earlier  than  Byzantium.  It  perhaps  derived  its 
name  from  its  founder  Setyi  and  the  Thracian  word 
Brin,  a town.  It  continned  to  be  a place  of  con- 
siderable importance  till  its  conquest  by  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander,  from  which  time  its  de- 
cline may  be  dated.  Under  the  later  emperors  it 
was  calh  d Eudoxitipolis,  in  honour  of  Endoxia, 
the  wife  of  Arcadius;  but  it  afterwards  recovered 
its  ancient  name. 

Semechonltis  or  Samachonitis  Lacus  (2V>«- 
X«*mr,  2auax*»(Tis  and  -irwr  Xtftni  ’ O.  T. 
Waters  of  Merora:  *Va kr-el-H  uUh\  a small  lake 
in  the  N.  of  Palestine,  the  highest  of  the  3 formed 
by  the  Jordan,  bo*h  branches  of  which  fall  into  its 
N.  end,  while  the  river  flows  out  of  its  S.  end  in 
one  stream.  The  valley  in  which  it  lies  is  enclosed 
on  the  W.  and  E.  by  mountains  belonging  to  the 
two  ranges  of  Lebanon,  forming  a position  which 
has  been  of  military  importance  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times,  especially  as  the  great  1 larooscus 
road  crosses  the  Jordan  just  below  the  lake.  Ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Palestine  under  the 
Homan  empire,  it  belonged  to  Galilee,  but  in  earlier 
times,  under  the  Syrian  kings,  it  was  reckoned  to  j 
Coelevyria. 

Semele  7),  daughter  of  Cadmus  ami 

Harmomn,  at  Thebes,  and  accordingly  sister  of  lno. 
Agave,  Autonog,  and  Polydoms.  She  was  beloved 
by  Zeus.  Hem,  stimulated  by  jealousy,  appeared 
to  her  in  the  form  of  her  aged  nurse  Beroi*,  and 
induced  her  to  ask  Zeus  to  visit  her  in  the  same 
splendour  and  majesty  with  which  he  appeared  to 
Hera.  Zeus  warned  her  of  the  danger  of  her  re- 
quest ; but  as  he  had  sworn  to  grant  whatever  she 
desired,  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with  her  prayer. 
He  accordingly  appeared  before  her  as  the  god  of 
thunder,  and  Semele  was  oonsumed  by  the  light- 
ning ; but  Zeus  saved  her  child  Dionyaus,  with 
whom  she  was  pregnant  Her  son  afterwards  car- 
ried her  out  of  the  lower  world,  and  conducted  her 
to  Olympns  where  she  became  immortal  under  the 
name  of  Thyone. 

S&nlrftmis  iltfilpautt)  and  Ninos  (N«ro»),the 
mythical  founders  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of  Ninos 
or  Nineveh.  Ninus  was  a great  warrior,  who  built 
the  town  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh,  about  b.  c.  2182, 
and  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Asia.  Semiramis 
was  the  danghter  of  the  fish-goddess  Deroeto  of 
Ascakm  in  Syria  by  a Syrian  youth ; bat  being 
ashamed  of  her  frailty,  she  made  away  with  the 
youth,  and  exposed  her  infant  daughter.  But  the 
child  wns  miraculously  preserved  by  doves,  who 
fed  her  till  she  was  discovered  by  the  shepherds 
of  the  neighbourhood.  She  was  then  brought  up 
by  the  chief  shepherd  of  the  royal  herds,  whose 
name  was  Simmas,  and  from  whom  she  derived 
the  name  of  Semiramis.  Her  surpassing  beauty 
attracted  the  notice  of  Onnes,  one  of  the  king's 
friends  and  generals,  who  married  her.  He  subse- 
quently sent  for  his  wife  to  the  army,  where  the 
Assyrians  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Bactra, 
which  they  had  long  endeavoured  in  vain  to  take. 
Upon  her  arrival  in  the  camp  she  planned  an  at- 
tack upon  the  citadel  of  the  town,  mounted  the 
•walls  with  a few  brave  followers,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  place.  Ninus  was  so  charmed 
by  her  bravery  and  beauty,  that  he  resolved  to 
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make  her  his  wife,  whereupon  her  unfortunate 
husband  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Bv  Ninus  Serai- 
nunis  had  a son.  Ninjas,  and  on  the  death  of  Ninus 
she  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  According  to 
another  account,  Semiramis  bad  obtained  from  her 
husband  permission  to  rule  over  Asia  for  5 days, 
and  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  cast  the 
king  into  a dungeon,  or,  as  is  also  related,  to  put 
him  to  death,  and  thus  obtained  the  sovereign 
power.  Her  fame  threw  into  the  shade  that  of 
Ninus  ; and  later  ages  loved  to  tell  of  her  marvel- 
lous deeds  and  her  heroic  achievements.  She  built 
numerous  cities,  and  erected  many  wonderful  build- 
ings ; and  several  of  the  most  extraordinary  works 
in  the  East,  which  were  extant  in  a later  age,  and  the 
authors  of  which  were  unknown,  were  ascribed  by 
popular  tradition  to  this  queen.  In  Nineveh  she 
erected  a tomb  for  her  husband,  0 stadia  high,  and 
10  wide  ; she  built  the  city  of  Babylon,  with  all 
its  wonders ; and  she  constructed  the  hanging  gar- 
dens in  Media,  of  which  later  writers  give  us  such 
strange  accounts.  Besides  conquering  many  nations 
of  Asia,  she  subdued  Egypt  and  a great  part  of 
Ethiopia,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  an  attack  which 
sho  made  upon  India.  After  a reign  of  42  years 
she  resigned  the  sovereignty  to  her  son  Ninjas, 
and  disappeared  from  the  earth,  taking  her  flight 
to  heaven  in  the  form  of  a dove.  The  fabulous 
nature  of  this  narrative  is  apparent.  It  is  probable 
that  Semiramis  was  originally  a Syrian  goddess, 
perhaps  the  same  who  was  worshipped  at  Ascalon 
under  the  name  of  Astarte,  or  the  Heavenly  Aphro- 
dite, to  whom  the  dove  wns  sacred.  Hence  the 
stories  of  her  voluptuousness,  which  were  current 
even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  <Ov.  Am.  i.  5.  11). 

Sesmones,  more  rarely  Senndnes,  a German 
people,  described  by  Tacitus  as  the  most  powerful 
tribe  of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  beween  the  rivers 
Viadus  (Oder)  and  Albis  (Elbe\  from  the  Riescn- 
gebirge  in  the  S.  as  far  as  the  country  around 
Frankfurt  on  the  Oder  and  Potsdam  in  tfie  N. 

Semo  Sanctis.  [Sancus.] 

Sempronla.  1.  Daughter  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  cen- 
sor b.  c.  1 69,  and  sister  of  the  2 celebrated  tribunes, 
married  Scipio  Africnnus  minor. — 2.  Wife  of  D. 
Junius  Brutus,  consul  77,  was  a woman  of  great 
personal  attractions  and  literary  accomplishments, 
but  of  a profligate  character.  She  took  part  in 
Catiline's  conspiracy,  though  her  husband  was  not 
privy  to  it. 

Sempronla  Gens,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
one  of  its  members,  A.  Serapronius  Atratinus,  ob- 
tained the  consulship  as  early  as  b.  c.  497, 12  years 
after  the  foundatiou  of  the  republic.  The  Sem- 
pronii  were  divided  into  many  families,  of  which 
tho  Atratini  were  patrician,  but  all  the  others 
were  plebeian : their  names  are  Asellio,  Bl  absck, 
Gracchus,  Sop  hits,  Tuditanur. 

Sena  (Senensis).  L (Senigaglia)*  snmamed 
Gallic*,  and  sometimes  called  Senogallia.  a town 
on  the  coast  of  Umbria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  Sena,  was  founded  by  the  Sen  ones,  a Gallic 
people,  and  was  made  a colony  by  the  Romans 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Senones,  u.c.  283.  In 
the  civil  war  it  espoused  the  Marian  party,  and 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pompey.— 2.  (&ma),  a 
town  in  Etruria  and  a Roman  colony,  on  the  road 
from  Churam  to  Florentia,  is  only  mentioned  in 
the  times  of  the  emperors. 

Seneca.  1.  M.  Annaeus,  the  rhetorician,  was 
bom  at  Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain,  about  bx.  61. 
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Seneca  was  at  Rome  in  the  early  period  of  the 
power  of  Augustus,  for  he  says  that  he  had  seen 
Ovid  declaiming  before  A re  Hi  us  Fuse  us.  lie  after- 
wards returned  to  Spain,  and  married  H el  via,  by 
whom  he  had  3 sous,  L.  Annaeus  Seneca,  L.  An- 
naeus Mela  or  Mella,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan, 
and  M.  Novatus.  Novatus  was  the  eldest  son,  and 
took  the  name  of  Junius  Gollio,  upon  being  adopted 
by  Junius  Gallio.  Seneca  was  rich,  and  he  belonged 
to  the  equestrian  class.  At  a later  period  Seneca  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  resided  till  his  death, 
which  probably  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.  Two  of  Seneca's  works  have  come 
down  to  us.  1.  Controversion tn  Libri  decent , which 
he  addressed  to  his  3 sons.  The  1st,  2nd,  7th, 
8th,  and  10th  books  only  are  extant,  and  these  are 
somewhat  mutilated  : of  the  other  books  only  frag- 
ments remain.  These  Controvenriae  are  rhetorical 
exercises  on  imaginary  cases,  filled  with  common- 
places, such  as  a man  of  large  verbal  memory  and 
great  reading  carries  about  with  him  as  his  ready 
money.  2.  Suasoriarum  Liber , which  is  probably 
not  complete.  We  may  collect  from  its  contents 
what  the  subjects  were  on  which  the  rhetoricians 
of  that  age  exercised  their  wits : one  of  them  is, 
u Shall  Cicero  apologise  to  M.  Antonius  ? Shall  he 
agree  to  burn  his  Philippics,  if  Antonius  requires  ] 
it  ? *’  Another  is,  44  Shall  Alexander  embark  on 
the  ocean?"  If  there  are  some  good  ideas  and 
apt  expressions  in  these  puerile  declamations,  they 
have  no  value  where  they  stand  ; and  probably 
most  of  them  are  borrowed.  No  merit  of  form  can 
compensate  for  worthlessness  of  matter.  The  best 
edition  of  these  works  is  by  A.  Schottus,  Heidel- 
berg, 1 603,  frequently  reprinted.—  2.  L.  Annaeus, 
the  philosopher,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom 
at  Corduba,  probably  a few'  years  u.  c.,  and  brought 
to  Rome  by  his  parents  when  he  was  a child. 
Though  he  was  naturally  of  a weak  body,  be  was 
a hard  student  from  his  youth,  and  he  devoted 
himself  with  great  ardour  to  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy. He  also  soon  gained  distinction  as  a pleader 
of  causes,  and  he  excited  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  Caligula  by  the  ability  with  which  he  conducted 
a case  in  the  senate  before  the  emperor.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  (a.  d.  4 1 ),  Seneca 
was  banished  to  Corsica,  on  account  of  his  intimacy 
with  Julia,  the  niece  of  Claudius,  of  whom  Messa- 
lina  was  jealous.  After  8 years’  residence  in  Cor- 
sica, Seneca  was  recalled  (49)  by  the  influence  of 
Agrippina,  who  had  just  married  her  uncle  the 
emperor  Claudius.  He  now  obtained  a praetorship, 
and  was  made  the  tutor  of  the  young  Domitius, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Nero,  who  was  the  son  of 
Agrippina  by  a former  husband.  On  tbe  accession 
of  his  pupil  to  the  imperial  throno  (54)  after  the 
death  of  Claudius,  Seneca  became  one  of  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  young  emperor.  He  exerted  his 
influence  to  check  Nero's  vicious  propensities,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  profited  from  his  position  to 
amass  an  immense  fortune.  He  supported  Nero  in 
his  contests  with  his  mother  Agrippina,  and  was 
not  only  a party  to  the  death  of  the  latter  (60), 
but  he  wrote  the  letter  which  Nero  addressed  to 
the  senate  in  justification  of  the  murder.  After 
the  death  of  his  mother  Nero  abandoned  himself 
without  any  restraint  to  his  vicious  propensities  ; 
and  the  presence  of  Seneca  soon  became  irksome  to 
him,  while  the  wealth  of  the  philosopher  excited 
the  emperor's  cupidity.  Burras,  the  praefect  of 
the  praetorian  guards,  who  had  always  been  a firm 
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supporter  of  Seneca,  died  in  63.  His  death  broke 
the  power  of  Seneca  ; and  Nero  now  fell  into  the 
hands  of  persona  who  were  exactly  suited  to  his 
taste.  Tigcllinus  and  Fennius  Rufus,  who  suc- 
ceeded Burma  in  the  command  of  the  praetorians, 
began  an  attack  on  Seneca.  His  enormous  wealth, 
his  gardens  and  villas,  more  magnificent  than  those 
of  the  emperor,  his  exclusive  claims  to  eloquence, 
and  his  disparagement  of  Nero's  skill  in  driving 
and  singing,  were  all  urged  against  him  ; and  it 
was  time,  they  said,  for  Nero  to  get  rid  of  a 
teacher.  Seneca  heard  of  the  charges  against  him : 
he  was  rich,  and  he  knew  that  Nero  wanted  money. 
He  asked  the  emperor  for  permission  to  retire,  and 
offered  to  surrender  all  that  he  bad.  Nero  affected 
to  be  grateful  for  his  past  services,  refused  the 
proffered  gift,  and  sent  him  away  with  perfidious  as- 
surances of  his  respect  and  affection.  Seneca  now 
altered  his  mode  of  life,  saw  little  company,  and 
seldom  visited  the  city,  on  the  ground  of  feeble 
health,  or  being  occupied  with  his  philosophical 
studies.  The  conspiracy  of  Piso  (65)  gave  the 
emperor  a pretext  for  putting  his  teacher  to  death, 
though  there  was  not  complete  evidence  of  Seneca 
being  a party  to  the  conspiracy.  Seneca  was  at 
the  time  returning  from  Campania,  and  had  rested 
at  a villa  4 miles  from  the  city.  Nero  sent  a tri- 
bune to  him  with  the  order  of  death.  Without 
showing  any  sign  of  alarm,  Seneca  cheered  his 
weeping  friends  by  reminding  them  of  the  lessons 
of  philosophy.  Embracing  his  wife  Pompeia  Pau- 
lina, he  prayed  her  to  moderate  her  grief,  and  to 
console  herself  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  by  tbe 
reflection  that  he  had  lived  an  honourable  life. 
But  as  Paulina  protested  that  she  would  die  with 
him,  Seneca  consented,  and  the  same  blow  opened 
the  veins  in  the  arms  of  both.  Seneca's  body  was 
attenuated  by  age  and  meagre  diet ; the  blood 
would  not  flow  easily,  and  he  opened  the  veins  in 
his  legs.  His  torture  was  excessive  ; and  to  save 
himself  and  his  wife  the  pain  of  seeing  one  another 
suffer,  he  bade  her  retire  to  her  chamber.  His 
last  words  were  taken  down  in  writing  by  persons 
who  were  called  in  for  the  purpose,  and  were  after- 
wards published.  Seneca's  torments  being  still 
prolonged,  he  took  hemlock  from  his  friend  and 
physician,  Statius  Annaeus,  but  it  had  no  effect. 
At  last  he  entered  a warm  bath,  and  as  he 
sprinkled  some  of  the  water  on  the  slaves  nearest 
to  him,  he  said,  that  he  made  a libation  to  Jupiter 
the  Liberator.  He  was  then  taken  into  a vapour 
stove,  where  he  was  quickly  suffocated.  Seneca 
died,  as  was  the  fashion  among  the  Romans,  with 
the  courage  of  a stoic,  but  with  somewhat  of  a 
theatrical  affectation  which  detracts  from  the  dig- 
nit}’  of  the  scene.  Seneca's  great  misfortune  was 
to  have  known  Nero;  and  though  we  cannot  say 
that  he  was  a truly  great  or  a truly  good  man,  his 
character  will  not  lose  by  comparison  with  that  of 
mnny  others  who  have  been  placed  in  equally  diffi- 
cult circumstances. — Seneca's  fame  rests  on  his 
numerous  wri tings,  of  which  the  following  are 
extant:  — 1.  JJc  Ira , in  3 books,  addressed  to 
Novatus,  probably  the  earliest  of  Seneca’s  works. 
In  the  1st  book  he  combats  what  Aristotle  says  of 
Anger  in  his  Ethics.  2.  JM  Consolation#  ad  HeL 
viam  Mat  rent  Liber , a consolatory  letter  to  his 
mother,  written  during  his  residence  in  Corsica. 
It  is  one  of  his  best  treatises.  3.  Dt  Consolation t 
ad  IJolybium  Liber , also  written  in  Corsica.  If  it 
is  the  work  of  Seneca,  it  does  him  no  credit.  Poly- 
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bius  was  the  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius,  and 
the  Consolatio  is  intended  to  comfort  him  on  the 
occasion  of  the  loss  of  his  brother.  But  it  also  con- 
tains adulation  of  the  emperor,  and  many  expres- 
sions unworthy  of  a true  stoic,  or  of  an  honest 
man.  4.  Liber  de  Consolations  ad  Afarciam,  written 
after  his  return  from  exile,  was  designed  to  console 
Marcia  for  the  loss  of  her  son.  Marcia  was  the 
daughter  of  A.  Cremutius  Cord  us.  5.  iJe  Prom- 
dentin  Liber , or  Quart  bonis  rim  mala  uccidant 
cum  sit  Procidentia , is  addressed  to  the  younger 
Lucilius,  procurator  of  Sicily.  The  question  that 
is  here  discussed  often  engaged  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers: the  stoical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  suicido  is  the  remedy  when  misfortune  has 
become  intolerable.  In  this  discourse  Seneca  says 
that  he  intends  to  prove  “ that  Providence  hath  a 
power  over  all  things,  and  that  God  is  always  pre- 
sent with  us.”  G.  De  Animi  TranquillUate , ad- 
dressed to  Serenus,  probably  written  soon  after 
Seneca's  return  from  exile.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  rather  than  a treatise : the  object  is  to  dis- 
cover the  means  by  which  tranquillity  of  mind  can 
be  obtained.  7.  De  Cunstantia  Sapientis  seu  quod 
in  sapitrutem  non  cadit  injuria , also  addressed  to 
Serenus,  is  founded  on  the  stoical  doctrine  of  the 
impassiveness  of  the  wise  man.  8.  De  dementia 
ad  Ncroncm  Caesar em  Libri  duo , written  at  the 
beginning  of  Nero’s  reign.  There  is  too  much  of 
the  flatterer  in  this  ; but  the  advice  is  good.  The 
2nd  book  is  incomplete.  It  is  in  the  1st  chapter  of 
this  2nd  book  that  the  anecdote  is  told  of  Nero's 
unwillingness  to  sign  a sentence  of  execution,  and 
his  exclamation,  “ I would  I could  neither  read  nor 
write.”  9 . De  Brevitate  Vitae  ad  Paulinum  Liber, 
recommends  the  proper  employment  of  time  and 
the  getting  of  wisdom  as  the  chief  purpose  of  life. 
10.  De  Vita  Beaia  ad  Gallionem,  addressed  to  his 
brother,  L.  Junius  Gallio,  is  probably  one  of  the 
later  works  of  Seneca,  in  which  he  maintains  the 
stoical  doctrine  that  there  is  no  happiness  without 
virtue  ; but  he  does  not  deny  that  other  things,  as 
health  and  riches,  have  their  value.  The  conclusion 
of  the  treatise  is  lost.  1 1.  De  Olio  out  Sccessu  Sa- 
pientis, is  sometimes  joined  to  No.  1 0.  12.  De  Bene- 
Jictis  Libri  septem,  addressed  to  Aebucius  Liberal  is, 
is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  way  of  conferring  a 
favour,  and  of  the  duties  of  the  giver  and  of  the 
receiver.  The  handling  is  not  very  methodical, 
but  it  is  very  complete.  It  is  a treatise  which  all 
persons  might  read  with  profit.  13.  Epistolae  ad 
LucUium,  124  in  number,  are  not  the  correspond- 
ence of  daily  life,  like  that  of  Cicero,  but  a collec- 
tion of  moral  maxims  and  remarks  without  any  sys- 
tematic order.  They  contain  much  good  matter, 
and  have  been  favourite  reading  with  many  distin- 
guished men.  It  is  possible  that  these  letters,  and 
indeed  many  of  Seneca's  moral  treatises,  were 
written  in  the  latter  part  cf  his  life,  and  probably 
after  he  had  lost  the  favour  of  Nero.  That  Seneca 
sought  consolation  and  tranquillity  of  mind  in  lite- 
rary occupation  is  manifest  14.  Apocolocynlosis,  is 
a satire  against  the  emperor  Claudius.  The  word 
is  a play  on  the  term  Apotheosis  or  deification,  and 
is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Pumpkinificntion,  or  tho 
reception  of  Claudius  among  the  pumpkins.  The 
subject  was  well  enough,  but  the  treatment  has  no 
great  merit ; and  Seneca  probably  had  no  other 
object  than  to  gratify  his  spite  against  the  em- 
peror. 15.  Quaestionum  A \Uuralwm  Libri  septem , 
addressed  to  Lucilius  Junior,  is  not  a systematic 
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work,  but  a collection  of  natural  facts  from  various 
writers,  Greek  and  Roman,  many  of  which  are 
curious.  The  1st  book  treats  of  meteors,  tho  2nd 
of  thunder  and  lightning,  the  3rd  of  water,  the  4th 
of  hail,  snow,  and  ice,  the  5th  of  winds,  the  6th  of 
earthquakes  and  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
7 th  of  comets.  Moral  remarks  are  scattered  through 
the  work  ; and  indeed  the  design  of  the  whole  ap- 
pears to  be  to  find  a foundation  for  ethic,  the  chief 
part  of  philosophy,  in  the  knowledge  of  nature 
(Physic).  16.  Trayoediae,  10  in  number.  They 
are  entitled  Hercules  Furcns,  Thyesies,  TTiebais  or 
Pkoenissae , Hippolytus  or  Phaedra,  Oedipus , Tro- 
ades  or  Hecuba,  Medea,  Aoamemnon,  Hercules 
Octaeus,  and  Octavia.  The  titles  themselves,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Octuvia,  indicate  sufficiently 
what  the  tragedies  are,  Greek  my  thological  subjects 
treated  in  a peculiar  fashion.  They  are  written 
in  Iambic  senarii,  interspersed  with  choral  parts,  in 
anapaestic  and  other  metres.  The  subject  of  tho 
Octavia  is  Nero's  ill-treatment  of  his  wife,  his 
passion  for  Poppaea,  aud  the  exile  of  Octavia. 
These  tragedies  are  not  adapted,  and  certainly 
were  never  intended  for  the  stage.  They  were 
designed  for  reading  or  for  recitation  after  the 
Roman  fashion,  and  they  bear  the  stamp  of  a rhe- 
torical age.  They  contain  many  striking  passages, 
and  have  some  merit  as  poems.  Moral  sentiments 
and  maxims  abound,  and  the  style  and  character  of 
Seneca  ore  as  conspicuous  here  as  in  his  prose 
works. — The  judgments  on  Seneca's  writings  have 
been  os  various  as  the  opinions  about  his  character ; 
and  both  in  extremes.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  looks  best  in  quotations;  but  this  is  an 
admission  that  there  is  something  worth  quoting, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  all  writers.  That  Seneca 
possessed  great  mental  powers  cannot  be  doubted. 
He  had  seen  much  of  human  life,  and  he  knew 
well  what  man  was.  His  philosophy,  so  far  as  he 
adopted  a system,  was  the  stoical,  but  it  was 
rather  on  eclecticism  of  stoicism  than  pure  stoicism. 
His  style  is  antithetical,  and  apparently  laboured ; 
and  when  there  is  much  labour,  there  is  generally 
affectation.  Yet  his  language  is  clear  and  forcible; 
it  is  not  mere  words : there  is  thought  always.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  name  any  modem  writer  who 
has  treated  on  morality,  and  has  said  so  much  that 
is  practically  good  and  true,  or  has  treated  the 
matter  in  so  attractive  a way.  The  best  editions 
of  Seneca  are  by  J.  F.  Gronovius,  Leiden,  1649 — 
1658,  4 vols.  12mo.;  by  Ruhkopf^  Leipzig,  1797 — 
1811,  5 vols.  8vo.;  and  the  Bipont  edition,  Strass- 
burg,  1809,  5 vols.  8vo. 

Sfineclo,  Herennlus.  was  a native  of  Baetica  in 
Spain,  where  he  served  as  quaestor.  He  was  put 
to  death  by  Domitian  on  the  accusation  of  Metius 
Carus,  in  consequence  of  his  having  written  the 
life  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  which  he  composed  at 
the  request  of  Fannia,  the  wife  of  Helvidius. 

Senla  (Senensis:  Segna  or  Zengg),  a Roman 
colony  in  Liburnia  in  IUyricum,  on  the  coast,  and 
on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Siscia. 

Senones,  a powerful  people  in  Gallia  Lugdo- 
nensis,  dwelt  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Sequana 
(Seine),  and  were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Pari- 
sii,  on  the  W.  by  the  Camutes,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Aedui,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Lingones  and  Mandu- 
bii.  Their  chief  town  was  Agendicum,  afterwards 
called  Senones  (Sens).  A portion  of  this  people 
crossed  the  Alps  about  n.  c.  400,  in  order  to  settle 
in  Italy ; and  os  the  greater  port  of  Upper  Italy 
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was  already  occupied  by  other  Celtic  tribes,  the 
Senone*  were  obliged  to  penetrate  a considerable 
distance  to  the  S.,  and  took  np  their  abode  on  the 
Adriatic  sea  between  the  rivers  litis  and  Aesis 
(between  Ravenna  and  Ancona),  after  expelling 
the  Umbrians.  In  this  country  they  founded  the 
town  of  Sena.  They  extended  their  ravages  into 
Etruria ; and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Romans  while  they  were  lnyiug 
siege  to  Clushira,  that  they  marched  against  Rome 
and  took  the  city,  n.  c.  390.  From  this  time  we 
find  them  engaged  in  constant  hostilities  with  the 
Romans  till  they  were  at  length  completely  sub- 
dued and  the  greater  part  of  them  destroyed  by 
the  consul  Dolnbolla,  283. 

Sentinum  (Scntinos,  Sentinatis : nr.  Sassofer- 
rato,  Rn.),  a fortified  town  in  Umbria,  not  far 
from  the  river  Aesis. 

Bentlus  Saturninus.  [Saturninus.] 

Sepias  (Siprtcfs : St  George),  a promontory  in  the 
S.E.  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Magnesia,  on  which 
a great  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  wrecked. 

Seplasla.  one  of  the  principal  streets  in  Capua, 
where  perfumes  and  luxuries  of  a similar  kind 
were  sold. 

Sepphoris  (^orrpecpls  : Se/ttrich ),  a city  of  Pa- 
lestine, in  the  middle  of  Galilee,  abont  half-way 
between  M.  Carmel  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  was 
an  insignificant  place,  until  Herod  Anti  pas  fortified 
it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  Galilee,  under  the 
name  of  Diocaesarea.  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  5 Jewish  Sanhedrim;  and  continued  to  flourish 
until  the  4 th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Caesar  Gallus,  on  account  of  a revolt  of  it* 
inhabitants. 

Beptem  Aquae,  a place  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabini,  near  Reate. 

Beptem  Fratres  ('Ena  a5fA<pm : Jebel  Zatout, 
i.  e.  Apes'  Hill),  a mountain  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Mauretania  Tingitana,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Fretum  Gaditanum  ( Straits  of  Gibraltar ),  con- 
nected by  a low  tongue  of  land  with  the  promon- 
tory of  Abyla,  which  is  also  included  under  the 
modern  name. 

Beptem  Marla,  the  name  giren  by  the  ancients 
to  the  lagoons  formed  at  the  month  of  the  Po  by 
the  frequent  overflows  of  this  river.  Persons 
usually  sailed  through  these  lagoons  from  Ravenna 
to  Altinnra. 

Beptempfcda  (Septempedemus : San  Sevcrino ),  a 
Roman  mimicipium  in  the  interior  of  Picenum,  on 
the  road  from  Auximum  to  Urbs  Salvia. 

Septlmlus  Geta.  [Get a.] 

Beptlmlus  Serenus.  [Skbinus.] 

Septlmlus  SeviSrus.  [Sever us.] 

Beptlmlus  TTtlus,  a Roman  poet,  whom  Horace 
(i.  8.  9 — 14)  represents  as  having  ventured  to  quaff 
a draught  from  the  Pindaric  spring,  and  as  baring 
been  ambitious  to  achieve  distinction  in  tragedy. 
In  this  jwiasage  Horace  speaks  of  him  under  the 
name  of  Titius ; and  he  fa  probably  the  same  indi- 
vidual with  the  Septimius  who  fa  addressed  in  the 
6th  ode  of  the  2nd  book,  and  who  is  introduced  in 
the  9th  epistle  of  the  1st  book. 

Sequana  (Seine),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
Gaul,  rising  in  the  central  parts  of  that  country, 
and  flowing  through  the  province  of  Gallia  Lug- 
dnnensis  into  the  ocean  opposite  Britain.  It  fa  346 
miles  in  length.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the 
Matrona  (Marne),  Esia  (Oise)  with  its  tributary 
the  Axona  (Aisne)  and  Incaunus  (Yonne).  This 
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river  has  n slow  current,  and  fa  navigable  beyond 
Lutetia  Parisiorom  (Paris). 

Sequ&ni,  a powerful  Celtic  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  separated  from  the  Hclvetii  by  Mans 
duress  as,  from  the  Aedui  by  the  Arsr,  and  from 
the  province  Narbonensfa  by  the  Rhone,  inhabit- 
ing the  country  called  Franckc  Compii  and  Bwr - 
gundy.  In  the  later  division  of  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  the  country  of  the  Sequani  formed  a 
special  province  under  the  name  of  Maxima  Seqna- 
norum.  They  derived  their  name  from  the  river 
Sequana,  which  had  its  source  in  the  N.  W.  fron- 
tiers of  their  territory  ; but  tbeir  country  was 
chiefly  watered  by  the  rivers  Arar  and  Dnbfa. 
Their  chief  town  was  Vesontio  (Besant^on).  They 
were  governed  by  kings  of  their  own,  and  were 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Aedni. 

Sequester,  Viblus,  the  name  attached  to  a glos- 
sary which  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the  geo- 
graphical names  contained  in  the  Roman  poets. 
The  tract  fa  divided  into  7 sections : — 1 . Flnmrmi. 
2.  Pontes.  8.  Loots.  4.  Nemom.  5.  Pabtdet, 
6.  Montes.  7.  Gentes.  To  which  in  some  MSS. 
an  8th  fa  added,  containing  a list  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Concerning  the  author  per- 
sonally we  know  nothing ; and  he  probably  lived 
not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  The 
best  edition  fa  by  Oberlinus,  Argent.  1778. 

Sera.  [Sbrica.] 

Seraplo,  a surname  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipto  Na- 
sica,  consul  n.c.  138.  [Screio,  No.  18.] 

Beraplon  (Zkparltav),  a physician  of  Alexandria, 
who  lived  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  He  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and  so  much  extended  and 
improved  the  system  of  Philinus,  that  the  invention 
of  it  is  by  some  authors  attributed  to  him.  Sora- 
pion  wrote  against  Hippocrates  with  much  vehe- 
mence ; but  neither  this,  nor  any  of  his  other  works, 
are  now  extant  He  is  several  times  mentioned 
and  quoted  by  Celsus,  Galen,  and  othere. 

Ser&pis  or  Sar&pis  (Zdpcncts),  an  Egyptian 
divinity,  whose  worship  was  introduced  into  Greece 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  His  worship  was 
introduced  into  Rome  with  that  of  Isis.  [Isis.] 

Serbonis  L&cus.  [Sir bonis  Lacus.] 

Serdlca  or  Sardlca,  an  important  town  in 
Upper  Moesia,  and  the  capital  of  Dacia  Interior, 
situated  in  a fertile  plain  near  the  sources  of  the 
Ocscto,  and  on  the  road  from  Naissus  to  Philippo- 
polis.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Maximianui ; it  was  destroyed  by  Attila,bnt  was 
soon  afterwards  rebuilt ; and  it  bore  in  the  middle 
ages  the  name  of  Trioditza.  Its  extensive  ruin* 
are  to  be  seen  S.  of  Sophia.  Serdica  derived  its 
name  from  the  Thracian  people  Serdi. 

BdrSna,  niece  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  foster- 
mother  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  wife  of  Sti- 
licho. 

SerSnus,  Annaeus,  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who  dedicated  to 
him  his  work  De  Tranquillitate  and  He  Constantsa. 
He  was  praefectus  vigil um  under  Nero,  and  died  in 
consequence  of  eating  a poisonous  kind  of  fungus. 

Serenus,  Q.  Bammonlcus  (or  Samoniots),  en- 
joyed a high  reputation  at  Rome,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ,  as  a man  of  taste 
and  varied  knowledge.  As  the  friend  of  Geta,  by 
whom  his  compositions  were  studied  with  great 
pleasure,  ho  was  murdered  while  at  supper,  by 
command  of  Caracalla,  a.  d.  212,  leaving  behind 
him  many  learned  works.  His  son,  who  bore  the 
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same  name,  was  the  preceptor  of  the  younger  Gor- 
dian, and  bequeathed  to  his  pupil  the  magnificent 
libmry  which  he  had  inhe  rited  from  his  father.  A 
medical  poem,  extending  to  115  hexameter  lines, 
has  descended  to  us  under  the  title  Q.  Serati  Sam - 
moti  ici  dr  Mcdicina  praeoepta  snhtf«:rritna,  or  Prae- 
cejda  de  Me.dicina  parvo  pretio  parahili , which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  elder  Sammonicus.  It  con- 
tains n considerable  amount  of  information,  ex- 
tracted from  the  best  authorities,  on  natural  history 
and  the  healing  art,  mixed  up  with  a number  of 
puerile  superstitions,  the  whole  expressed  in  plain 
and  almost  prosaic  language.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Burmann,  in  his  PoUtae  Latin  i Mi  norm 
(4to.  Leid.  1731,  vol.  ii.  pp.  187 — 388). 

Serenas.  A.  Septlmlus,  a Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  exercised  his  muse  chiefly  in  depicting  the 
charms  of  the  country  and  the  delight  of  rural  pur- 
suits. His  works  are  lost,  but  are  frequently 
quoted  by  the  grammarians. 

Seres.  [Sbrica.] 

Sergla  Gens,  patrician.  The  Sergii  traced  their 
descent  from  the  Trojan  Sergestus  (Virg.  Am.  r. 
121).  The  Sergii  were  distinguished  in  the  early 
history  of  the  republic,  and  the  first  member  of  the 
gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  L.  Sergius 
Fideims,  inn.c.  437.  Catiline  belonged  to  this 
gens.  [Catilina.]  The  Sergii  bore  also  the  sur- 
names of  F.Mjuihuus,  Fideruu , Orata,  Paulm t,  Plan- 
tnt,  and  Situs ; but  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  a separate  notice. 

Sergius,  a grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  but 
later  than  the  4th  century  after  Christ,  the  author 
of  2 tracts  ; the  1st  entitled  In  primam  Donati 
Editiotir.m  Commentarium ; the  2nd,  In  secundum 
Donati  Editioncm  Commmtarm.  They  are  printed 
in  the  (irammaticae  I/xtinar  auetorcs  antiqui  of 
Putschius  (Hannov.  1695,  pp.  1816 — 1838). 

•erica  (r)  Impact),  ; S€ros,  also  rarely  in 
the  ting.  2fip,  SSr),  a countiy  in  the  extreme  E.  of 
Asia,  famous  as  the  native  region  of  the  silkworm, 
which  was  also  called  <rfjp  ; and  hence  the  adjec- 
tive ‘ serious’  for  silken.  The  name  was  known  to 
the  W.  nations  at  a very  early  period,  through  the 
use  of  silk,  first  in  W.  Asia,  and  afterwards  in 
Greece.  It  is  clear,  however,  that,  until  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  our  era,  the  name 
had  no  distinct  geographical  signification.  Seriea 
and  Seres  were  simply  the  unknown  country  and 
people  in  the  far  East,  from  whom  the  article  of 
commerce,  silk,  was  obtained.  At  a later  period, 
some  knowledge  of  the  country  waa  obtained  from 
the  traders,  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  by 
Ptolemy,  who  names  several  positions  that  can  be 
identified  with  reasonable  probability,  but  the 
detailed  mention  of  which  does  not  fell  within  the 
object  of  this  work.  The  Seriea  of  Ptolemy  cor- 
responds to  the  N.  W.  part  of  China,  and  the 
adjacent  portions  of  Thibet  and  Chinese  Tartary. 
The  capital.  Sera,  is  supposed  by  most  to  be 
Singan,  on  the  Hoang-ho,  but  by  Borne  Peking. 
The  country  was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
on  the  N.  bv  unknown  regions,  on  the  W.  by 
Scythia,  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  by  India  and  the 
Sinae.  The  people  were  said  by  some  to  he  of 
Indian,  by  others  of  Scythian,  origin,  and  by 
others  to  be  a mixed  race.  The  Great  Wall  of 
China  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  MarcclKnus 
trader  the  name  of  Aggeres  Seri  am. 

Beriphns  (2f'p«t>os  : 2fptyuoj : Serphei),  an 
island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
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lying  between  Cythnus  and  Siphnus.  It  was  a 
small  rocky  island  about  12  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
island  where  Danae  and  Perseus  landed  after 
they'  had  l>ecn  exposed  by  Acriaius,  where  Per- 
seus was  brought  up,  and  where  he  afterwards 
turned  the  inhabitants  into  stone  with  the  Gor- 
gon’s head.  Seriphus  was  colonised  by  lonians 
from  Athens,  and  it  was  one  of  the  few  Mauds 
which  refused  submission  to  Xerxes.  At  a later 
time  the  inhabitants  of  Seriphus  were  noted  for 
their  poverty  and  wretchednes-s ; and  for  tlm 
reason  the  island  was  employed  by  the  Roman 
emperors  aB  a place  of  banishment  for  state  crimi- 
nals. The  ancient  writers  relate  that  the  frogs  in 
Seri  ph  os  were  mute. 

Sennyla  (icpuuAtj:  2.<pui>\ios),  a town  in 
Macedonia  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  Si- 
thonia. 

Serrftnna,  Atillus.  Scrranus  was  originally 
an  agnomen  of  C.  A dims  Regulus,  consul  b.  c.  257, 
but  afterwards  became  the  name  of  a distinct 
family  of  the  Atilia  gens.  Most  of  the  ancient 
writers  derive  the  name  from  sene  re,  and  relate 
that  Regulus  received  the  surname  of  Serr&nus, 
because  he  waa  engaged  in  sowing  when  the  news 
waa  brought  him  of  hia  elevation  to  the  consulship 
(Virg.  Am,  vi.  845).  It  appears,  however,  from 
coins,  that  Suraniw  is  the  proper  form  of  the  name, 
and  some  modern  writers  think  that  it  is  derived 
from  Saranum,  a town  of  Umbria.— L C.,  praetor, 
h.  c.  218,  the  1st  year  of  the  2nd  Punic  war,  and 
was  sent  into  northern  Italy.  At  a later  period  of 
the  year  he  resigned  his  command  to  the  consul 
P.  Scipio.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  consulship  for  216.— 2.  C.,  curule  aedile  193, 
with  I*.  Scribonius  Libo.  They  were  the  1st 
aediles  who  exhibited  the  Megalesia  ns  ladi  sce- 
nici.  He  was  praetor  185.  — 8.  A,  praetor  192, 
when  be  obtained,  as  his  province,  Macedonia 
and  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  was  praetor  a 
2nd  time  in  173.  He  was  consul  in  170.  — 4.  M., 
praetor  J 74,  when  he  obtained  the  province  of 
Sardinia.—  5.  M.,  praetor  152,  in  Further  Spain, 
defeated  the  Luaitnni.— 6.  Bex.,  consul  186.— 
7.  C.,  consul  106  with  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  the 
year  in  which  Cicero  and  Pompey  were  bom. 
Although  a “ stultissiraus  homo,"  according  to 
Cicero,  he  was  elected  in  preference  to  Q.  Catulus. 
He  was  one  of  the  senators  who  took  up  arms 
against  Saturninus  in  100.— 8.  Sex.,  snmamed 
GaviannB,  because  he  originally  belonged  to  the 
Gavia  gens.  He  was  quaestor  in  63  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  who  treated  him  with  distinguished 
favour;  but  in  his  tribunate  of  the  plebs,  57,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  Cicero’s  recal  from 
banishment.  After  Cicero’s  return  to  Horae  he 
put  hia  veto  upon  the  decree  of  the  senate  restoring 
to  Cicero  the  site  on  which  his  house  had  stood,  but 
he  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 

SerrWum  (Sc^cioi*),  a promontory  of  Thrace 
in  the  Aegaean  Sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace,  with  a fortress  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

Q.  Sertorfus,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  was  a native 
of  Nursia,  a Sabine  village,  and  was  bom  of  ob- 
scure but  respectable  parents.  He  served  under 
Marias  in  the  war  against  theTentones;  mid  before 
the  battle  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Air),  B.  c.  102,  he 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Teu tones  in  disguise  as  a 
spy,  for  which  hazardous  undertaking  his  intrepid 
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character  and  some  knowledge  of  the  Gallic  lan- 
guage well  qualified  him.  He  aUo  served  as  tri- 
bunus  militum  in  Spain  under  T.  Didius  (97). 
He  was  quaestor  in  91,  and  had  before  this  time 
lost  an  eye  in  battle.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  in  88,  he  declared  himself  against  the 
party  of  the  nobles,  though  he  was  by  no  means  an 
admirer  of  his  old  commander,  C.  Marius,  whose 
character  he  well  understood.  He  commanded  one 
of  the  4 armies  which  besieged  Rome  under  Ma- 
rius and  Cinna.  He  was  however  opposed  to  the 
bloody  massacre  which  ensued  after  Marius  and 
Cinna  entered  Rome ; and  he  was  so  indignant  at 
the  horrible  deeds  committed  by  the  slaves,  whom 
Marius  kept  as  guards,  that  he  fell  upon  them  in 
their  camp,  and  speared  4000  of  them.  In  83 
Sertorius  was  praetor,  and  either  in  this  year  or 
the  following  he  went  into  Spain,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him  as  his  province  by  the  Marian 
party.  After  collecting  a small  body  of  troops  in 
Spain,  he  crossed  over  to  Mauretania,  where  he 
gained  a victory  over  Paccianus,  one  of  Sulla’s 
generals.  In  consequence  of  his  success  in  Africa, 
he  was  invited  by  the  Lusitani,  who  were  exposed 
to  the  invasion  of  the  Romans,  to  become  their 
leader.  He  gained  great  influence  over  the  Lusi- 
tanians  and  the  other  barbarians  in  Spain,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  forming  an  army,  which  for 
some  years  successfully  opposed  all  the  power  of 
Rome.  He  also  availed  himself  of  the  superstitious 
character  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was,  to 
strengthen  his  authority  over  them.  A fawn  was 
brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  natives  as  a present, 
which  soon  became  so  tame  as  to  accompany  him 
in  his  walks,  and  attend  him  on  all  occasions. 
After  Sulla  had  become  master  of  Italy,  Sertorius 
was  joined  by  many  Romans  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed by  the  dictator ; and  this  not  only  added 
to  his  consideration,  but  brought  him  many  good 
officers.  In  79  Metellus  Pius  was  sent  into  Spain 
with  a considerable  force  ngainst  Sertorius  ; but 
Metellus  could  effect  nothing  against  the  enemy. 
He  was  unable  to  bring  Sertorius  to  any  decisive 
battle,  but  was  constantly  harassed  by  the  guerilla 
warfare  of  the  latter.  In  77  Sertorius  was  joined 
by  M.  Perpema  with  53  cohorts  [Perpkrna]. 
To  give  some  show  of  form  to  his  formidable  power, 
Sertorius  established  a senate  of  300,  into  which 
no  provincial  was  admitted ; but  to  soothe  the 
more  distinguished  Spaniards,  and  to  have  some 
security  for  their  fidelity,  he  established  a school  at 
Huesca  (Oscu),  in  Aragon,  for  the  education  of 
their  children  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning.  The 
continued  want  of  success  on  the  part  of  Metellus 
induced  the  Romans  to  send  Porapcy  to  bis  assist- 
ance, but  with  an  independent  command.  Pompey 
arrived  in  Spain  in  76  with  30,000  infantry  and 
1000  cavalry,  but  even  with  this  formidable  force 
he  was  unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantages  over 
Sertorius.  For  the  next  5 years  Sertorius  kept 
both  Metellus  and  Pompey  at  bay,  and  cut  to 
pieces  a large  number  of  their  forces.  Sertorius 
was  at  length  assassinated  in  72  at  a banquet  by 
Perpema  and  some  other  Roman  officers,  who  had 
long  been  jealous  of  the  authority  of  their  com- 
mander. 

Servilia.  L Daughter  of  Q.  Servilius  Caepio 
and  the  daughter  of  Livio,  the  sister  of  tho  cele- 
brated M.  Livius  Drusus,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
B.  c.  91.  Servilia  was  married  twice  ; first  to  M. 
Junius  Brutus,  by  w hom  she  became  the  mother 
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of  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  and  secondly  to  D.  Ju- 
nius Silanua,  consul  62.  She  was  the  favourite 
mistress  of  the  dictator  Caesar ; and  it  is  reported 
that  Brutus  was  her  son  by  Caesar.  This  tale 
however  cannot  be  true,  as  Caesar  was  only  15 
years  older  than  Brutus,  the  former  having  been 
bom  in  100,  and  the  latter  in  85.  She  survived 
both  her  lover  and  her  son.  After  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  Antony  sent  her  the  ashes  of  her  son.— 
2.  Sister  of  the  preceding,  was  the  2nd  wife  of 
L.  Lucullus,  consul  74.  She  bore  Lucullus  a sou, 
but,  like  her  sister,  she  was  faithless  to  her  hus- 
band ; and  the  latter,  after  putting  up  with  her 
conduct  for  some  time  from  regard  to  M.  Cato  Uti- 
censis,  her  half-brother,  at  length  divorced  her. 

Servilia  Gens,  was  one  of  the  Alban  houses 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tnllus  Hostilius.  This  gens 
was  very  celebrated  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic,  and  it  continued  to  produce  men  of  influ- 
ence in  the  state  down  to  the  imperial  period.  It 
was  divided  into  numerous  families,  of  which  the 
most  important  bore  the  names  of: — Ah  ala,  Cab- 
pio,  Casca,  Glaucla,  Hull  us,  Vatia. 

Servius  Maurus  Honoratus,  or  Servius  Ma- 
rios Honoratus,  a celebrated  Latin  grammarian, 
contemporary  with  Macrobius,  who  introduces  him 
among  the  dramatis  personae  of  the  Saturnalia. 
His  most  celebrated  production  was  an  elaborate 
commentary  upon  VirgiL  This  is,  nominally  at 
least,  still  extant ; but  from  the  widely  different 
forms  which  it  assumes  in  different  MSS.  it  is 
dear  that  it  must  have  been  changed  and  inter- 
polated to  such  an  extent  by  the  transcribers  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how 
much  belongs  to  Servius  and  how*  much  to  later 
hands.  Even  in  its  present  condition,  however,  it 
is  deservedly  regarded  as  the  most  important  and 
valuable  of  all  the  Latin  Scholia.  It  is  attached 
to  many  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Virgil,  but  it 
will  be  found  under  its  best  form  in  the  edition  of 
Virgil  by  Burmaun.  We  possess  also  the  following 
treatises  bearing  the  name  of  Servius : — 1 . /« 
secundum  Donat  i Eddionem  Interprctatio.  2.  Lk 
Rutione  uliimarum  SyUabarum  ad  Aquilinum  Li- 
ber. 3.  Art  de  centum  Metris  s.  Cenbmctnun. 

Servius  Tullius.  [Tullius.] 

Seshmus  {’S,y]<rap6s\  a little  coast  river  of 
Paphlagonia,  with  a town  of  the  same  name : both 
called  afterwards  A vast  R is. 

S&ostris  ( ScVworpis),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  great  king  of  Egypt,  who  is  called 
in  Manetho  and  on  the  monuments  Ramses  or 
Harnesses.  Ramses  is  a name  common  to  several 
kings  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  dynasties;  but 
Sesostris  must  be  identified  with  Rainses,  the  3rd 
king  of  tho  19th  dynasty,  the  son  of  Seti,  and  the 
father  of  Mcnephthah.  Sesostris  was  a great  con- 
queror. He  is  said  to  have  subdued  Ethiopia, 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Thracians  in 
Europe ; and  in  all  the  countries  which  he  con- 
quered he  erected  stelae , on  which  he  inscribed 
his  own  name.  He  returned  to  Egypt  after  an 
absence  of  9 years,  and  the  countless  capuves 
whom  he  brought  back  with  him  were  employed 
in  the  erection  of  numerous  public  works.  Memo- 
rials of  Uamses-Sesoatris  still  exist  throughout  the 
whole  of  Egypt,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to 
the  south  of  Nubia.  In  the  remains  of  his  palace- 
temple  at  Thebes  we  see  his  victories  and  conquests 
represented  on  the  walla,  and  we  can  still  trace 
there  some  of  the  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  whom 
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he  subdued.  The  name  of  Sesostris  is  not  found 
on  monuments,  and  it  was  probably  a popular  sur- 
name given  to  the  great  hero  of  the  19th  dynasty, 
and  borrowed  from  Sesostris,  one  of  the  renowned 
kings  of  the  12th  dynasty,  or  perhaps  from  Scsor- 
tbus,  a king  of  the  3rd  dynasty. 

Sesti&nae  Arae  (C.  VUlano ),  the  most  W.-ly 
promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hisp&nia  Tarraco- 
nenais  in  Gallaecia,  with  3 altars  consecrated  to 
Augustus. 

Sestinum  (Sestinas,  -litis : 6 estino),  a town  in 
Umbria  on  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Pisaurus. 

Seat!  us.  [Skxtius.] 

Sestns  ( 2y<rr6t : llanos:  /atom),  a town 
in  Thrace,  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Hellespont  opposite  Abydos  in  Asia,  from  which 
it  was  only  7 stadia  distant.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Aeoiians.  It  vras  celebrated  in  Grecian  poetry 
on  account  of  the  loves  of  Leander  and  Hero 
[LsANDKa],  and  in  history  on  account  of  the 
bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  here  built  across  the 
Hellespont  Seatus  was  always  reckoned  a place 
of  importance  in  consequence  of  its  commanding 
to  a great  extent  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont. 
It  was  for  some  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Per- 
sians, but  was  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  b.  c.  478, 
after  a long  siege.  It  subsequently  formed  part 
of  the  Athenian  empire. 

Setibis.  [Saktabis.] 

Sethon  a priest  of  Hephaestus,  made 

himself  master  of  Egypt  after  the  expulsion  of 
Sabacon,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Dodecarchia,  or  government  of  the 
12  chiefs,  which  ended  in  tho  sole  sovereignty  of 
Psammitichus.  Herodotus  relates  (ii.  141)  that 
in  Sethon’s  reign  Sanacharibus,  king  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  Assyrians,  advanced  against  Egypt,  at 
which  Sethon  was  in  great  alarm,  as  he  had  in- 
sulted the  warrior  class,  and  deprived  them  of 
their  lands,  and  they  now  refused  to  follow  him  to 
the  war.  But  the  god  Hephaestus  came  to  his 
assistance;  for  while  the  two  armies  were  encamped 
near  Pelueium,  the  field-mice  in  the  night  gnawed 
to  pieces  the  bow-Btrings,  the  quivers,  and  the 
shield-handles  of  the  Assyrians,  who  fled  on  the 
following  day  with  great  loss.  The  recollection  of 
this  miracle  was  perpetuated  by  a statue  of  the 
king  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestus,  holding  a mouse 
in  his  hand,  and  saying,  “Let  every  one  look  at 
me  and  be  pious.'1  This  Sanacharibus  is  the  Sen- 
nacherib of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Assyrians  at  Pelusium  is  evidently  only  another 
version  of  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assy- 
rians by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  when  they  hod  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
According  to  the  Jewish  records,  this  event  hap- 
pened in  b.c.711. 

Setla  (Setinus:  Sezsa  or  Scsse),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium  in  the  E.  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Volscian  confederacy, 
but  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Romans  and 
colonised.  It  was  here  that  the  Romans  kept  the 
Carthaginian  hostages.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellent  wine  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  which  was  reckoned  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
the  finest  wine  in  Italy. 

SSverus,  M.  Aurelius  Alexander,  usually 
called  Alexander  Severus,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d. 
222—235,  the  son  of  Gessius  Marc  inn  as  and  Julia 
Maniacs,  and  first  cousin  of  Elagabalus,  was  bom 
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at  Arce,  in  Phoenicia,  in  the  temple  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  which  his  parents  had  repaired  for 
the  celebration  of  a festival,  the  1st  of  October, 
a.  d.  205.  His  original  name  appears  to  have  been 
Alexianus  Btusiaxus , the  latter  appellation  having 
been  derived  from  his  maternal  grandfather.  Upon 
the  elevation  of  Elagabalus,  he  accompanied  his 
mother  and  the  court  to  Rome,  a report  having 
been  spread  abroad  that  he  also,  as  well  as  tho 
emperor,  was  the  son  of  Caracalla.  In  221  he  was 
adopted  by  Elagabalus  and  created  Caesar.  The 
names  Alexianus  and  liassianus  were  laid  aside, 
and  those  of  A I.  Aurelius  Alexander  substituted  ; 
A/.  Aurelius  in  virtue  of  his  adoption  ; Alexander 
in  consequence,  as  was  asserted,  of  a direct  reve- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  god.  On  the  death 
of  Elagabalus,  on  the  11th  of  March,  a.  d.  222, 
Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  adding  Severus  to 
his  other  designations,  in  order  to  mark  more  ex- 
plicitly the  descent  which  ho  claimed  from  the 
father  of  Caracalla.  After  reigning  in  peace  some 
years,  during  which  he  reformed  many  abuses  in 
the  state,  he  was  involved  in  a war  with  Arta- 
xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  lately  founded  the 
new  empire  of  the  Sossanidae  on  the  ruins  of  tho 
Parthian  monarchy.  Alexander  gained  a great 
victory  over  Artaxerxes  in  232 ; but  he  was  unable 
to  prosecute  his  advantage  in  consequence  of  intel- 
ligence having  reached  him  of  a great  movement 
among  the  German  tribes.  lie  celebrated  a tri- 
umph at  Rome  in  233,  and  in  the  following  year 
(234)  set  out  for  Gaui,  which  the  Germans  were 
devastating  ; but  before  he  had  made  any  progress 
in  the  campaign,  he  was  waylaid  by  a email  band 
of  mutinous  soldiers,  instigated,  it  is  said,  by  Max- 
iminus, and  slain,  along  with  his  mother,  in  the 
early  part  of  235,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  1 4th  of  his  reign.  Alexander  Severus  was 
distinguished  by  justice,  wisdom,  and  clemency  in 
ail  public  transactions,  and  by  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  his  private  life. 

SSverus,  A.  Caeclna.  [Caecina.] 

Severn*,  Cassius,  a celebrated  orator  and 
satirical  writer  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius, was  bom  about  b.  c.  50  at  Longula,  in  La- 
tium.  He  was  a man  of  low  origin  and  dissolute 
character,  but  was  much  feared  by  the  severity  of 
his  attacks  upon  the  Roman  nobles.  He  must 
have  commenced  his  career  as  a public  slanderer 
very  early,  if  he  is  the  person  against  whom  tho 
6th  epode  of  Horace  is  directed,  as  is  supposed  by 
many  ancient  and  modem  commentators.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Severus 
was  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  Crete 
on  account  of  his  libellous  verses ; but  ns  he  still 
continued  to  write  libels,  he  was  removed  by  Tibe- 
rius in  a.  i).  24  to  the  desert  island  of  Seriphos, 
where  he  died  in  gTeat  poverty  in  the  25th  year 
of  his  exile,  a.  d.  33. 

SevSrus,  Cornelius,  the  author  of  a poem  en- 
titled Beilttm  Siculum , was  contemporary  with 
Ovid,  by  whom  he  is  addressed  in  one  of  tho 
Epistles  written  from  Pontus. 

Severus,  Flavius  Valerius,  Roman  emperor, 
a.  d.  306—307.  He  was  proclaimed  Caesar  by 
Galerius  in  305 ; and  on  the  death  of  Coustantius 
Chloral,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  further  pro- 
claimed Augustus  by  Galerius.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  sent  against  Maxentius,  who  had  assumed 
the  imperial  title  at  Rome.  The  expedition  how- 
ever was  unsuccessful ; and  Severus  having  sur- 
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rendered  at  Ravenna,  was  taken  pritoner  to  Rome 

and  compelled  to  pat  an  end  to  hia  life. 

Wverus,  Libius.  Roman  emperor  a.  n.  461 — 
465,  was  a Lucanian  by  birth,  and  owed  his  acces- 
sion to  Ricimer,  who  placed  him  on  the  throne  after 
the  assassination  of  Majorian.  During  his  reign 
the  real  government  was  in  the  hands  of  Ricimer. 
Severn*  died  a natural  death. 

Wverus,  L.  Septimius,  Roman  emperor  a.  d. 
193 — fill,  was  born  146,  near  Leptis  in  Africa. 
After  holding  various  important  military  commands 
under  M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  he  was  at 
length  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  Pannonia  and  Illyria.  By  this  army  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of  Pertinax 
(193).  He  forthwith  marched  upon  Rome,  where 
Julianus  had  been  made  emperor  by  the  praetorian 
troopa.  Julianus  was  put  to  death  upon  nis  arrival 
before  the  city.  [Julianus.)  Several  then  turned 
his  arms  against  Pescennius  Niger,  who  had  been 
saluted  emperor  by  the  eastern  legions.  The 
struggle  was  brought  to  a close  by  a decisive  battle 
near  Issus.  in  which  Niger  was  defeated  by  Severn  s, 
and  having  been  shortly  afterwards  taken  prisoner 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  latter  (194). 
Se veins  then  laid  siege  to  Byzantium,  which  re- 
fused to  submit  to  him  even  after  the  death  of 
Niger,  and  which  was  not  taken  till  196.  The 
city  was  treated  with  great  severity  by  Severus. 
Its  walls  were  levelled  with  the  earth,  its  soldiers 
and  magistrates  put  to  death,  and  the  town  itself, 
deprived  of  all  its  political  privileges,  made  over  to 
the  Perinthians.  During  the  continuance  of  this 
siege,  SeTerua  had  crossed  the  Euphrates  ( 196)  and 
subdued  the  Mesopotamian  Arabians.  He  returned 
to  Italy  in  196,  and  in  the  same  year  proceeded  to 
Gaul  to  oppose  Albmua,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  troops  in  that  country.  Albinos 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  a terrible  battle  fought 
near  Lyons  on  the  19th  of  February,  197.  Severus 
returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year  ; but  after  re- 
maining a short  time  in  the  capital,  he  set  out  for 
the  East  in  order  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  Par- 
titions, who  were  ravaging  Mesopotamia.  He ' 
crossed  the  Euphrates  early  in  1 98,  and  commenced  ; 
a series  of  operations  which  were  attended  with 
brilliant  results.  Selencia  and  Babylon  were 
evacuated  by  the  enemy  ; and  Ctesiphon  was  taken 
and  plundered  after  a short  siege.  After  spending 
3 years  in  the  East,  and  visiting  Arabia,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  Severus  returned  to  Rome  in  202.  For 
the  next  7 years  he  remained  tranquilly  at  Rome  ; 
but  in  208  he  went  to  Britain  with  his  sons  Cartt- 
calla  and  Geta.  Here  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Caledonians,  and  erected  the  celebrated  wall, 
which  boro  his  name,  from  the  Solway  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne.  After  remaining  2 years  in  Britain 
he  died  at  E bora  cum  (York)  on  the  4th  of  February, 
211,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  18th  of 
his  reign. 

Biverus,  Sulpiclus,  chiefly  celebrated  as  an  ec- 
clesiastical historian,  was  a native  of  Aquitania, 
and  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century 
under  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  He  was  descended 
from  a noble  family,  and  was  originally  an  advocate ; 
but  he  eventually  became  a presbyter  of  the  church, 
and  attached  himself  closely  to  St.  Martin  of 
Tours.  The  extant  works  of  Severn*  are:  — 1. 

1 fiat  aria  Sacm,  an  epitome  of  sacred  history,  ex- 
tending from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  con- 
sulship of  Stilicho  and  Aurelinnus,  a.  d.  400.  2. 


SEXTUS. 

Vita  S.  Martmi  Turonenna.  3.  7Ve»  Epistoluu. 
4.  Dialog*  dvoy  containing  a review  of  the  dissensions 
which  had  arisen  among  ecclesiastics  in  the  East 
regarding  the  works  of  Origen.  5.  Eputolae  Sex. 
The  best  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Several 
is  by  Hieronymus  de  Prato,  4tn.  2 volt.  Veron. 
1741—1754. 

Seuthes  (3«d0jfs),  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
the  Odrysians  in  Thrace.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  nephew  of  Sit&lces,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne  in  424.  During  a long  reign 
he  raised  hit  kingdom  to  a height  of  power  and 
prosperity,  which  it  had  never  previously  attained. 

Sextla  or  Sestla  Gens,  plebeian,  one  of  whose 
members,  namely,  L.  Sextiua  Sextinus  Lateranut, 
was  the  first  plebeian  who  obtained  the  consulship, 
a c.  366. 

Sextlae  Aquae.  [Aqua  a Shxti.vb.) 

Sextiua  or  Sestfos.  L P.,  quaestor  a.  c.  63, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  57.  In  the  latter  year 
he  took  an  active  part  in  obtaining  Cicero's  recal 
from  banishment.  Like  Milo,  he  kept  a band  of 
armed  retainers  to  oppose  P.  Clodius  and  his  par- 
tisans - and  in  the  following  year  (56)  he  was 
accused  of  Via  on  account  of  hi*  violent  acts  during 
his  tribunate.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an 
oration  still  extant,  and  was  acquitted  on  the  14th 
of  March,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  Pompcy.  In  53,  Sextiua  was  praetor. 
On  the  breaking  oat  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Sextius 
first  espoused  Pompey’a  party,  but  he  afterwards 
joined  Caesar,  who  sent  him,  in  48,  into  Capf»- 
docia.  H <»  was  alive  in  43,  as  appears  from  Cicero’li 
correspondence.— 2.  I*,  son  of  the  preceding  *hy 
hi*  firet  wife,  Postumia.  He  served  under  M.  Bra- 
tus in  Macedonia,  but  subsequently  became  the 
friend  of  Augustas.  One  of  Horace's  odes  is  ad- 
dressed to  him.— 3.  T.,  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in 
Gaul,  and  afterwards  governor  of  the  province  of 
Numidia,  or  New  Africa,  at  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death  (44).  Here  he  carried  on  war  against  Q. 
Cornificius,  who  held  the  province  of  Old  Africa, 
and  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  in  battle. 

Sextius  Calvlnus.  [Calvin  cm.] 

Sextus  Empiricus,  was  a physician,  and  re- 
ceived his  name  Empiricus  from  belonging  to  the 
school  of  the  Erapirici.  He  was  a contemporary  of 
Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century 
of  the  Christian  aera.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
life.  He  belonged  to  the  Sceptical  school  of  philo- 
sophy. Two  of  his  works  are  extant: — 1. 
vtai  'Tmrwrtitrfis  fj  (TKetmica  {twofxvijuara.  contain- 
ing the  doctrines  of  the  Sceptics  in  3 books.  2. 
ITphr  rovz  fmOrjfiariKovs  hxri^rfnKoi.  against  the 
Mathematic!,  in  11  books,  is  an  attack  upon  all 
positive  philosophy.  The  first  6 books  are  a re- 
futation of  the  6 sciences  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
geometry,  arithmetic,  astrology,  and  music.  The 
remaining  5 books  are  directed  against  logicians, 
physical  philosophers,  and  ethical  writers,  and 
form,  in  feet,  a distinct  work,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  belonging  to  the  'Txotvwuktus.  The  two  works 
are  a great  repository  of  doubts  ; the  language  is  as 
clear  and  perspicuous  as  the  subject  will  allow. 
Edited  by  Fabricius,  Lips.  1718. 

Sextus  Rufus.  1.  The  name  prefixed  to  a work 
. entitled  De  Regiombtu  UrUa  Roma*y  published  by 
j Onuphrius  Panvinius  at  Frankfort  in  1558.  This 
work  is  believed  by  the  best  topographers  to  have 
been  compiled  at  a late  period,  and  is  not  regarded 
: as  a document  of  authority.  — 2.  Sextus  Rufus  is 
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also  the  name  prefixed  to  an  abridgment  of  Roman 
History  in  28  short  chapters,  entitled  Brcviarinm 
dt  Victoria  ei  Pruvinciis  PopuU  Homam,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  command  of  the  emperor  Valcos,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  This  work  is  usually  printed 
with  the  larger  editions  of  Eutropios,  tuid  of  the 
minor  Roman  historians.  There  are  no  grounds 
for  establishing  a connexion  between  Sextus  Rufus 
the  historian  and  the  author  of  the  work  Dt  Hs- 
t/kmibus. 

Sibae  or  Sibi  2i£oi),  a rode  people  in 

the  N.  W.  of  India  (in  the  Punjab),  above  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Hydaspe#  (Jelum)  and 
Acesincs  ( ChcmuL ),  who  were  clothed  in  skins  and 
armed  with  clubs,  and  whom  therefore  the  soldiers 
of  Alexander  regarded,  whether  seriously  or  in 
jest,  as  descendants  of  Hercules. 

8Ibyllae  ( 2l€uM xu),  the  name  by  which  several 
prophetic  women  are  designated.  The  first  Sibyl, 
from  whom  all  the  rest  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name,  is  called  a daughter  of  Dardantts  and 
Neao.  Some  authors  mention  only  4 Sibyls,  the 
Erythraean,  the  Samian,  the  Egyptian,  and  the 
Sardian  ; but  it  was  more  commonly  believed  that 
there  were  10.  namely,  the  Babylonian,  the  Li- 
byan, the  Delphian  (an  cider  Delphian,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Lamia,  and  a younger  one), 
the  Cimmerian,  the  Erythraean  (also  on  elder  and 
a younger  one.  the  latter  of  whom  was  called  He- 
rophile),  the  Samian,  the  Cumaean  ('sometimes 
identified  with  the  Erythraean),  the  Ilellespontian, 
or  Trojan,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtine.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  Sibyls  is  the  Cumaean, 
who  is  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Herophile, 
Demo,  Phemonoe,  Deiphobe,  Demophile,  and  Araal- 
thea.  She  was  consulted  by  Aeneas  before  he 
descended  into  the  lower  world.  She  is  said  to 
have  come  to  Italy  from  the  East,  and  she  is  the 
one  who,  according  to  tradition,  appeared  before 
king  Tarquinius,  offering  him  the  Sibylline  books 
for  sale.  Respecting  the  Sibylline  books,  see  Diet, 
of  Antiq.  art.  SibyUini  Libri. 

Slcambri.  [Sygambri.] 

Sicani,  Siceli,  Siceliotae.  [Sicilia.} 

Bic&rli  (i.  e.  assassins),  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  certain  savage  mountain  tribes  of  the 
Lebanon,  who  were,  like  the  Tkuqs  of  India, 
avowed  murderers  by  profession.  In  the  some 
mountains  there  existed,  at  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  a branch  of  the  fanatic  sect  called 
Assassins,  whose  habits  resembled  those  of  the 
Sicarii,  and  whose  name  the  Crusaders  imported 
into  Europe  ; but  these  were  of  Arabian  origin. 

Sicca  Veneria  (prob.  Al-Kajf ),  a considerable 
city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  frontier  of  Numidia  and 
Zeugitana,  built  on  a hill  near  the  river  Bogrudas. 
It  derived  its  name  from  a temple  of  Venus,  in 
which  the  goddess  was  worshipped  with  rites 
peculiar  to  the  corresponding  eastern  deity  Astarte, 
whence  it  may  bo  inferred  that  the  place  was  a 
Phoenician  settlement 

Sichaeus,  also  called  Acer  has.  [Acerbas.] 

Sicilia  {Sicily),  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  the  some  as  the  Homeric  island  Thri- 
nacia  (epwoiti'a),  and  it  was  therefore  frequently 
called  Thrinacia,  Trinacia,  or  Trimcris,  a name 
which  was  believed  to  bo  derived  from  the  tri- 
angular figure  of  the  island.  For  the  same  reason 
the  Roman  poets  called  it  Triquetra.  Its  more 
usual  name  came  from  its  later  inhabitants,  the 
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Siceli,  whence  it  was  called  Sicelia  (SurcAfa), 
which  the  Romans  changed  into  Sicilia.  As  the 
Siceli  also  bore  the  name  of  Sicaui,  the  island  was 
also  called  Sicania  (Xt  Karla).  Sicily  is  separated 
from  the  S.  coast  of  Italy  by  a narrow  channel 
called  Fretum  Sic ul urn.  sometimes  simply  Fretum 
(II op0n6s\  and  also  Scyllaeum  Fretum,  of  which 
the  modern  name  is  Faro  di  Messina.  The  sea  on 
the  E.  and  S.  of  the  island  was  also  called  Mare 
Siculum.  The  island  itself  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle.  The  N.  and  S.  sides  are  about  1 75 
miles  each  in  length,  not  including  the  windings  of 
the  coast;  and  the  length  of  the  E.  side  is  about 
115  miles.  The  N.  W.  point,  the  Prom.  LUy- 
banm,  is  about  90  miles  from  C.  Bou  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  ; the  N.  E.  point.  Prom.  Pe/oru* , is  about 
3 miles  from  the  coast  of  Calabria  in  Italy  ; and 
the  8.  E.  point,  Prom.  Packynm,  is  60  miles  from 
the  island  of  Malta.  Sicily  formed  originally 
part  of  Italy,  and  was  torn  away  from  it  by  some 
volcanic  eruption,  as  the  ancients  generally  be- 
lieved. A range  of  mountains,  which  are  a conti- 
nuation of  the  Apennines,  extends  throughout  the 
island  from  E.  to  W.  The  general  name  of  this 
mountain-range  was  Nebrodi  Montes  {Madtmia), 
of  which  there  were  several  offshoots  known  by 
different  names.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were,  the  celebrated  volcano  Aetna  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  island,  Eryx  (SL  Qmliemo)  in  the  extreme 
W.  near  Drepacum,  and  the  Heraei  Montes 
{Monti  Sort)  in  the  S.  running  down  to  the  pro- 
montory Pachynua.  A large  number  of  rivers 
How  down  from  the  mountains,  but  most  of  them 
are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  summer.  The  soil  of 
Sicily  was  very  fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity 
an  immense  quantity  of  wheat,  on  which  the  popu- 
lation of  Rome  relied  te  a great  extent  for  their 
subsistence.  So  celebrated  was  it  even  in  early 
times  on  account  of  its  com,  that  it  was  repre- 
sented as  sacred  to  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  as  the 
favourite  abode  of  this  goddess.  Hence  it  was  in 
this  island  that  her  daughter  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina) was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Besides  corn 
the  island  produced  excellent  wine,  saffron,  honey, 
almonds,  and  the  other  southern  fruits.  The  earli- 
est inhabitants  of  Sicily  are  said  to  have  been  the 
savage  Cyclopes  and  LaestrygSnes  ; but  these  are 
fabulous  beings,  and  the  first  inhabitants  men- 
tioned in  history  are  the  Sicani  {Xucarol),  or 
Siciili  (2«reAof),  who  crossed  over  into  the  island 
from  Italy.  Some  writers,  indeed,  regard  the 
Sicani  and  Siculi  as  two  distinct  peoples,  supposing 
the  latter  only  to  have  migrated  from  Italy,  and 
the  farmer  to  have  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  country ; but  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
making  nay  distinction  between  them.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a Celtic  people.  According  to 
Thucydides  their  original  settlement  was  on  the 
river  Sicanus  in  Iberia  ; but  as  Thucydides  extends 
Iberia  as  far  as  the  Rhone,  it  is  probable  that 
Sicanus  was  a river  of  Gaul,  and  it  may  have  been 
the  Sequann,  as  some  modem  writers  suppose. 
The  ancient  writers  relate  that  these  Sicani,  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Ligyes  (Ligures),  crossed  the 
Alps  and  settled  in  Latium  ; that,  being  driven 
out  of  this  country  by  the  Aborigines  with  the  help 
of  PelasgUns,  they  migrated  to  the  S.  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  they  lived  for  a considerable  time  along 
with  the  Oenotriana ; and  that  at  last  they  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 
They  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
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but  in  later  times  were  found  chiefly  in  the  interior 
and  in  the  N.  part ; some  of  the  most  important 
towns  belonging  to  them  were  Herbita,  Agyrium, 
Adranum,  and  Enna.  The  next  immigrants  into 
the  island  were  Cretans,  who  are  said  to  have 
come  to  Sicily  under  their  king,  Minos,  in  pursuit 
of  Daedalus,  and  to  have  settled  on  the  S.  coast  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agrigentum,  where  they 
founded  Minoa  (afterwards  Heraclea  Minoa). 
Then  came  the  Elymaei,  a small  band  of  fugitive 
Trojans,  who  are  said  to  have  built  Entella,  Eryx, 
and  Egesta.  These  Cretans  and  Elymaei,  how- 
ever, if  indeed  they  ever  visited  Sicily,  soon 
became  incorporated  with  the  Siculi.  The  Phoe- 
nicians likewise  at  an  early  period  formed  settle- 
ments, for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  on  all  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  but  more  especially  on  the  N.  and 
N.  W.  parts.  They  were  subsequently  obliged  to 
retire  from  the  greater  part  of  their  settlements 
before  the  increasing  power  of  the  Greeks,  and  to 
confine  themselves  to  Motya,  SolQs,  and  Panormus. 
But  the  most  important  of  all  the  immigrants  into 
Sicily  were  the  Greeks.  The  first  body  of  Greeks 
who  landed  in  the  island  were  Chalcidians  from 
Euboea,  and  Megarians  led  by  the  Athenian 
Thucles.  These  Greek  colonists  built  the  town  of 
Naxos,  b.  c.  735.  They  were  soon  followed  by 
other  Greek  colonists,  who  founded  a number  of 
very  flourishing  cities,  such  as  Syracuse  in  734, 
Lcontini  and  Catana  in  730,  Megara  Hybla  in 
7 *26,  Gela  in  690,  Selinus  in  626,  Agrigentnm  in 
579,  etc.  The  Greeks  soon  became  the  ruling 
race  in  the  island,  and  received  the  name  of  Sice- 
liotae  (%tK*\ucTai)  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
earlier  inhabitants.  At  a later  time  the  Cartha- 
ginians obtained  a firm  footing  in  Sicily.  Their 
first  attempt  was  mado  in  480  ; but  they  were 
defeated  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  and  obliged  to  retire 
with  great  loss.  Their  2nd  invasion  in  409  was 
more  successful.  They  took  Selinus  in  this  year, 
and  4 years  afterwards  (405)  the  powerful  city  of 
Agrigentum.  They  now  became  the  permanent 
masters  of  the  W.  part  of  the  island,  and  were 
engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  Syracuse  and  the 
other  Greek  cities.  The  struggle  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Greeks  continued,  with  a few 
interruptions,  down  to  the  1st  Punic  war  ; at 
the  close  of  which  (241)  the  Carthaginians  were 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  island,  the  W.  part  of  which 
now  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
made  a Roman  province.  The  E.  part  still  con- 
tinued under  the  rule  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse  as  an 
ally  of  Rome  ; but  after  the  revolt  of  Syracuse  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war,  and  the  conquest  of  that  city 
by  Marcellua,  the  whole  island  was  made  a Homan 
province,  and  was  administered  by  a praetor. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  more  attention  was 
paid  to  agriculture  than  to  commerce ; and  conse- 
quently the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  gradually 
declined  in  prosperity  and  in  wealth.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  province  received  the  Ju»  I*xtti  from 
Julius  Caesar;  and  Antony  conferred  upon  them, 
in  accordance,  as  it  was  said,  with  Caesar’s  will, 
the  full  Roman  franchise.  Augustus,  after  his 
conquest  of  Sex.  Pompey,  who  had  held  the  island 
for  several  years,  founded  colonies  at  Messana, 
Tauromenium,  Catana,  Syracuse,  Thermae,  and 
Panormus.  On  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, Sicily  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Ostrogoths ; but  it  was  taken  from  them  by  Beli- 
sarius  in  a.  d.  536,  and  annexed  to  the  Byzantine 
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empire.  It  continued  a province  of  this  empire 
till  828,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Saracens. 
— Literature  and  the  arts  were  cultivated  with 
great  success  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Empedocles,  Epi- 
charmus,  and  Dicaearchus ; of  the  mathematician 
Archimedes;  of  the  physicians  Herodicus  and 
Acron;  of  the  historians  Diodorus,  Antioch  os, 
Philistus,  and  Timaeus;  of  the  rhetorician  Gor- 
gias ; and  of  the  poets  Stesichorus  and  Theocritus. 

Biclma.  [Neapolik,  No.  5.] 

Sicinlus.  L L.  Sic  ini  us  Rellutus,  the  leader 
of  the  plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sacred 
Mount  in  b.  a 494.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the 
first  tribunes.  — 2.  L.  Sicinius  Dentatua,  called 
by  some  writers  the  Homan  Achilles.  He  is  said 
to  have  fought  in  120  battles,  to  have  slain  8 of 
the  enemy  in  single  combat,  to  have  received  45 
wounds  on  the  front  of  his  body,  and  to  have  ac- 
companied the  triumphs  of  9 generals,  whose  vic- 
tories were  principally  owing  to  his  valour.  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  in  454.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  the  decemvirs  in  450,  because  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  plebeians  to  secede  to  the  Sacred 
Mount.  The  persons  sent  to  assassinate  him  fell 
upon  him  in  a lonely  spot,  but  he  killed  most  of 
them  before  they  succeeded  in  despatching  him. 

Biclnus  ('XUivos:  ’Xucmnjs:  SiJcino ),  a small 
island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades, 
between  Pholcgandrus  and  Ioa,  with  a town  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Oenoe  from  its  cultivation  of  the  vine,  but 
to  have  been  named  Sicinus  after  a son  of  Tboas 
and  Oenoe.  It  was  probably  colonised  by  the 
Ionians.  Daring  the  Persian  war  it  submitted  to 
Xerxes,  but  it  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Athe- 
nian maritime  empire. 

Sic5riB  (Segrc).  a river  in  Hispania  Tairaco- 
nensis,  which  had  its  source  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cerretani,  divided  the  Ilergetes  and  Lacetani, 
flowed  by  Ilerda,  and  after  receiving  the  river 
Cinga  (C&»ea),  fell  into  the  Ibcrus,  near  Octogesa. 

SicCLli.  [Sicilia.] 

Sic&lum  Fretnm,  Sicdlum  Mare.  [Sicilia.] 

Sicdlns  Flaccus.  [FLsccua] 

Sfo^dnla  (Sucuvvla),  a small  district  in  the 
NE.  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  W.  by  Achaia,  on  the 
S.  by  the  territory  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae,  and  on 
the  N.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  area  of  the 
country  was  probably  somewhat  less  than  100 
square  miles.  It  consisted  of  a plain  near  the  sea 
with  mountains  in  the  interior.  Its  rivers,  which  ran 
in  a N.E.-ly  direction,  were  Sythas  on  the  frontier 
of  Achaia,  Helisson,  Sellels,  and  Asopus  in  the  in- 
terior, and  Nemea  on  the  frontier  of  the  territory 
of  Corinth.  The  land  was  fertile,  and  produced 
excellent  oil.  Its  almonds  and  its  fish  w'ere  also 
mnch  prized.  Its  chief  town  was  Sicyon  (StKvJr  : 
Sueiwviot),  which  was  situated  a little  to  the  W. 
of  the  river  Asopus,  and  at  the  distance  of  20,  or, 
according  to  others,  12  stadia  from  the  sea.  The 
ancient  city,  which  was  aitnated  in  the  plain,  was 
destroyed  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  a new- 
city,  which  bore  for  a short  time  the  name  of  De- 
metrias,  was  built  by  him  on  the  high  ground 
close  to  the  Acropolis.  The  harbour,  which,  ac- 
cording to  some,  was  connected  with  the  city  by 
means  of  long  walls,  was  well  fortified,  and  formed 
a town  of  itself.  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
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originally  called  AegialCa  or  Aegiali  (AfyidAsia, 
AtyaAoi ),  after  an  ancient  king,  Aegialeus  ; to 
have  been  subsequently  named  Mecflne  (Mifjcaw’ty), 
and  to  have  been  finally  called  Sicyon  from  an 
Athenian  of  this  name.  Sicyon  is  represented  by 
Homer  as  forming  part  of  the  empire  of  Agamem- 
non ; but  on  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  it  be- 
came subject  to  P halces,  the  son  of  Temenus,  and 
was  henceforward  a Dorian  state.  The  ancient 
inhabitants,  however,  were  formed  into  a 4 th  tribe 
called  Aegialeis,  which  possessed  equal  rights  with  ! 
the  3 tribes  of  the  Hylleia,  Pamphyli,  and  Dy- 
xnanatae,  into  which  the  Dorian  conquerors  were 
divided.  Sicyon,  on  account  of  the  small  extent 
of  its  territory,  never  attained  much  political  im- 
portance, and  was  generally  dependent  either  on 
Argos  or  Sparta.  At  the  time  of  the  2nd  Messe- 
nian  war  it  became  subject  to  a succession  of ! 
tyrants,  who  administered  their  power  with  mo-  i 
deration  and  justice  for  100  years.  The  first  of  I 
these  tyrants,  was  Andreas,  who  began  to  rule 
b. c.  67 6.  He  was  followed  in  succession  by  Myron, 
Aristonymus,  and  Clisthcnes,  on  whose  death,  about 
576,  a republican  form  of  government  was  esta- 
blished. C'listhenes  had  no  male  children,  but 
only  a daughter,  Agariste,  who  was  married  to  the 
Athenian  Megacles.  In  the  Persian  war  the 
Sicyonianssent  15  ships  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,and 
300  hoplites  to  the  battle  of  Plataea.  In  the  in- 
terval between  the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian 
wars,  the  Sicyonians  were  twice  defeated  and  their 
country'  laid  waste  by  the  Athenians,  first  under 
Tolinides  in  456,  and  again  under  Pericles  in  454. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  took  part  with  the 
Spartans.  From  this  time  till  the  Macedonian 
supremacy  their  history  requires  no  special  men- 
tion ; but  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  Sicyon 
took  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  in  consequence 
•f  its  being  the  native  town  of  Aratus,  who  united 
it  to  the  Achaean  league  in  251.  Under  the 
Homans  it  gradually  declined ; and  in  the  time  of 
Fausanias,  in  the  2nd  century'  of  the  Christian  era, 
many  of  its  public  buildings  were  in  ruins.  — 
Sicyon  wns  for  a long  time  the  chief  seat  of  Grecian 
art.  It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  great  schools 
of  painting,  which  was  founded  by  Eupompus,  and 
which  produced  Pamphilus  and  Apelles.  It  is  also 
said  to  have  been  the  earliest  school  of  statuary  in 
Greece,  which  was  introduced  into  Sicyon  by  Di- 
poenns  and  Scyllis  from  Crete  about  560 ; but  its 
earliest  native  artist  of  celebrity  was  Canachus. 
.Lysippus  was  also  a native  of  Sicyon.  The  town 
was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  taste  and  skill  dis- 
played in  the  various  articles  of  dress  made  by  its 
inhabitants,  among  which  wc  find  mention  of  a 
particular  kind  of  shoe,  which  was  much  prized  in 
all  parts  of  Greece. 

Sida,  Side  (2i5i7,  2i5i'ttjs,  and  2i54rnjs,  Sidltes 
and  Sidfites).  1.  (KM  Ad  alia,  Ru.),  a city  of 
Pamphylia,  on  the  coast,  a little  W.  of  the  river 
Alelas.  It  was  an  Aeolian  iolony  from  Cyme  in 
Aeolis,  and  was  a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Athena,  who  is  represented  on  its  coins  holding  a 
pomegranate  (ol&y)  as  the  emblem  of  the  city.  In 
the  division  of  the  provinces  under  Constantine,  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  Pamphylia  Prima.  — 2. 
The  old  name  of  Polemonium,  from  which  a flat 
district  in  the  N.E.  of  Pontus  Poleinoniacus,  along 
the  coast,  obtained  the  name  of  Sidcnc  (StorjKrj). 

8idenus.  [Polemonium.] 

81dlclni,  an  Ausonian  people  in  the  N.  \V.  of 
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Campania  and  on  the  borders  of  Samnium,  who, 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  Saranites,  united  them- 
selves to  the  Campanians.  Their  chief  town  was 
Teanum. 

Sidon,  gen.  onis  (2.t5wv,  gen.  2<8 wros,  Ziiivos, 
O.  T.  Tsidon  or,  in  the  English  form.  Zidon : 
2<5 uv,  2i Satnos,  2i86yios,  Sidonius : Saida , Ilu.), 
for  a long  time  the  most  powerful,  and  probably 
the  most  ancient,  of  the  cities  of  Phoenice.  As 
early  as  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites, 
it  is  called  ‘Great  Zidon1  (Joshua,  xi.  8.).  It 
stood  in  a plain,  about  a mile  wide,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  200  stadia  (20  geog.  miles)  N. 
of  Tyre,  400  stadia  (40  geog.  miles)  S.  of  Berytus, 
66  miles  W.  of  Damascus,  and  a day’s  journey 
N.  W.  of  the  source  of  the  J ordan  at  Paneas.  It  had 
a fine  double  harbour,  now  almost  filled  with  sand  ; 

1 and  was  strongly  fortified.  It  was  the  chief  scat 
of  the  maritime  power  of  Phoenice,  until  eclipsed, 
by  its  own  colony.  Tyre  [Tyrus]  ; and  its  power 
on  the  land  side  seems  to  have  extended  over  all 
Phoenice,  and  at  one  period  (in  the  time  of  the 
Judges)  over  at  least  a part  of  Palestine.  In  the 
time  of  David  and  Solomon,  Sidon  appears  to 
have  been  subject  to  the  king  of  Tyre.  It  pro- 
bably regained  its  former  rank,  as  the  first  of  the 
Phoenician  cities,  by  its  submission  to  Shnlmanezer 
at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Syria,  for 
we  find  it  governed  by  its  own  king  under  the 
Babylonians  and  the  Persians.  In  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the  Sidonians  furnished 
the  best  ships  in  the  whole  fleet,  and  their  king 
obtained  the  highest  place,  next  to  Xerxes,  in  the 
council,  and  above  the  king  of  Tyre.  Sidon  re- 
ceived the  great  blow  to  her  prosperity  in  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus,  when  the  Si- 
donians, having  taken  part  in  the  revolt  of  Phoe- 
nice and  Cyprus,  and  being  betrayed  to  Ochus  by 
their  own  king,  Tennes,  burnt  themselves  with 
their  city,  B.  c.  351.  The  city  was  rebuilt,  but 
the  fortifications  were  not  restored,  and  the  place 
was,  therefore,  of  no  further  importance  in  military 
his  ton'.  It  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of 
Phoenice,  and  under  the  Romans  it  retained 
much  of  its  commercial  importance,  which  it  has 
not  yet  entirely  lost.  In  addition  to  its  commerce, 
Sidon  was  famed  for  its  manufactures  of  glass,  the 
invention  of  which  was  said  to  have  been  made  in 
Phoeuicia. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris,  whose  full  name  was 
C.  Soil  ins  Sidonius  Apollinaris^  was  born  at  Lug- 
dunum  (Lyons)  about  a.  d.  431.  At  an  early  age 
he  married  Papianilla,  the  child  of  Flavius  Avitus; 
and  upon  the  elevation  of  his  fnthcr-in-law  to  the 
imperial  dignity  (456),  he  accompanied  him  to 
Rome,  and  celebrated  his  consulship  in  a poem  still 
extant.  AvituB  raised  Sidonius  to  the  rank  of  a 
senator,  nominated  him  prefect  of  the  city,  and 
caused  his  statue  to  be  placed  among  the  effigies 
which  graced  the  library  of  Trajan.  The  downfal 
of  Avitus  threw  a cloud  over  the  fortunes  of  Sido- 
nius, who  having  been  shut  up  in  Lyons,  and 
having  endured  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  pur- 
chased pardon  by  a complimentary  address  to  the 
victorious  Majorian.  The  poet  was  not  only  for- 
given, but  was  rewarded  with  a laurelled  bust,  and 
with  the  title  of  count.  After  passing  some  years, 
in  retirement  during  the  reign  of  Severus,  Sidonius 
was  despatched  to  Rome  (467)  in  the  character  of 
ambassador  from  the  Arvcmi  to  Anthemius,  and 
on  this  occasion  delivered  a third  panegyric  in 
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honour  of  a third  prince,  which  pro-red  not  lew 
successful  than  his  former  efforts,  for  he  was  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a patrician,  again  appointed 
prefect  of  the  city,  and  once  more  honoured  with 
a statue.  But  a still  more  remarkable  tribute  was 
soon  afterwards  rendered  to  his  talents ; for  al- 
though not  a priest,  the  meant  see  of  Clermont  in 
Auvergne  was  forced  upon  his  reluctant  acceptance 
(472)  at  the  death  of  the  bishop  Eparchius.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  office,  and  especially  resisted 
with  energy  the  progress  of  Arianism.  He  died  in 
482,  or,  according  to  others,  in  484.  The  extant 
works  of  Sidonius  are : — 1.  Oirmruat  24  in  number, 
composed  in  various  measures  upon  various  subjects. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  3 panegyrics 
already  mentioned.  2.  Epistolarum  Libri  IX^ 
containing  147  letters,  many  of  them  interspersed 
with  pieces  of  poetry.  They  are  addressed  to  a 
wide  circle  of  relatives  and  friends  upon  topics  con- 
nected with  politics,  literature,  and  domestic  occur- 
rences, but  seldom  touch  upon  ecclesiastical  matters. 
The  writings  of  Sidonius  are  characterised  by  great 
subtlety  of  thought,  expressed  in  phraseology 
abounding  with  harsh  and  violent  metaphors. 
Hence  he  is  generally  obscure  ; but  his  works 
throughout  bear  the  impress  of  an  acute,  vigorous, 
and  highly  cultivated  intellect.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Sirmond,  4to.  Paris,  1652. 

Sidus  (2i8oDf,  -ovvro $ : 2,ibo6mos),  a fortified 
place  in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  bay  of 
Cenchreae,  and  a little  to  the  E.  of  Crommyon.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  apples. 

Sidussa  (Jidoutraa},  a small  place  in  Lydia, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Ionian  city  of 
Erythra. 

Sidyma  (-rd  2i5uua : Torioorcar  Hisar,  Ru.),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  on  a mountain,  N.  of  j 
the  mouth  of  X an  thus. 

BIga  (2f?a),  a considerable  sea-port  town  of 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  a river  of  the  same 
name,  the  mouth  of  which  opened  into  a large  bar, 
which  formed  the  harbour  of  the  town.  Its  site 
has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

Bfgeum  {Yenisher%\  the  N.W.  promontory  of 
the  Troad,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  all  Asia,  and 
the  S.  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont, 
opposite  to  the  Prom.  Mastusium  (C.  Helle$\  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  It  is 
here  that  Homer  places  the  Grecian  fleet  and 
camp  during  the  Trojan  war.  Near  it  was  a sea- 
port town  of  the  same  name,  which  was  the  object 
of  contention  between  the  Aeolians  and  the 
Athenians,  in  the  war  in  which  Pittacus  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  valour,  and  in  which 
Alcaeus  lost  his  shield.  [Pittacus  : Alcaeus.] 
It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Pisistm- 
tidae,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Athens.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Ilium  soon  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest. 

Signla  (Signinus  : Sapti),  a town  in  Latium  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  fonnded  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  for  its  astringent  wine, 
for  its  pears,  and  for  a particular  kind  of  pavement 
for  the  floors  of  houses,  called  opus  SignitniH,  con- 
• Bisting  of  plaster  made  of  tiles  beaten  to  powder 
and  tempered  with  mortar.  There  Rre  still  re- 
mains of  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

Bigrlum  ( 2.iypiov ; Sigri),  the  W.  promontory 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
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811a  Silva  (SHa),  a large  forest  in  Bruttinm  on 
the  Apennines,  extending  S.  of  Coneentia  to  the 
Sicilian  straits,  a distance  of  700  stadia.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  excellent  pitch  which  it  yielded, 

Silanlon  (2iAo*W),  a distinguished  Greek 
statuary  in  bronze,  was  an  Athenian  and  a con- 
temporary of  Lysippus,  and  flourished  824.  The 
statues  of  Silanion  belonged  to  2 classes,  ideal  and 
actual  portraits.  Of  the  former  the  most  celebrated 
was  his  dying  Jocasta,  in  which  a deadly  paleness 
was  given  to  the  face  by  the  mixture  of  silver  with 
the  bronse.  His  statue  of  Sappho,  which  stood  in 
the  prytaneum  at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  Varna,  is 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

Sllknus,  Jfinlus.  1.  M.,  was  proctor  212.  In 
210  he  accompanied  P.  Scipio  to  Spain,  and  served 
under  him  with  great  distinction  during  the  whole 
of  the  war  in  that  country.  He  fell  in  battle  against 
the  Boii  in  196,  fighting  under  the  consul  M.  Mar- 
cellos.—2.  D.,  sitmamed  Manli&mu,  son  of  the 
jurist  T.  Manlius  Torquatos,  hut  adopted  by  a D. 
Junius  Silanus.  He  was  praetor  142,  Rnd  obtained 
Macedonia  as  his  province.  Being  accused  of  extor- 
tion by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province,  the  senate 
referred  the  investigation  of  the  charges  to  his  own 
father  Torquatus,  who  condemned  his  son,  and 
banished  him  from  his  presence  ; and  when  Sila- 
nus  hanged  himself  in  grief,  his  father  would  not 
attend  his  funeral.  — 8.  M.,  consul  1 09,  fought  in 
this  year  against  the  Cimbri  in  Transalpine  Gaul, 
and  was  defeated.  He  was  accused  in  104,  by  the 
tribune  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  in  consequence 
of  this  defeat,  but  was  acquitted.  — 4.  D.,  step- 
father of  M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Caesar,  having 
married  his  mother  Scrvilia.  He  was  elected  consul 
in  68  for  the  following  year ; and  in  consequence 
of  his  being  consul  designatus,  be  was  first  asked 
for  bis  opinion  by  Cicero  in  the  debate  in  the  senate 
on  the  punishment  of  the  Catilinarian  conspirators. 
He  was  consul  62,  with  L.  Licinius  M arena,  along 
with  whom  he  proposed  the  Lex  Licinia  Julia.— 
6.  M.,  son  of  No.  4 and  of  Servilia,  served  in  Gaul 
as  Caesar's  legatns  in  53.  After  Caesar's  murder 
in  44,  he  accompanied  M.  Lepidus  over  the  Alps  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  I/epidus  sent  him  with  a 
detachment  of  troops  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he 
fought  on  the  side  of  Antony.  He  was  consul  m 
25.  He  had  two  sisters,  one  married  to  M.  Lepidus. 
the  triumvir,  and  the  other  to  C.  Cassius,  one 
of  Caesar's  murderers.  — 6.  M.,  consul  19,  with 
L.  Norbanns  Balbus.  In  33  his  daughter  Claudia 
was  married  to  C.  Caesar,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Caligula.  Silanus  was  governor  of  Africa  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  but  was  compelled  by  bis  father- 
in-law  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Julius  Graecmus, 
the  father  of  Agricola,  had  been  ordered  by  Cali- 
gula to  accuse  Silanus,  but  he  declined  the  odious 
task.  — 7.  App.,  consul  a.  d.  28  with  P.  Silius 
Nerva.  Claudius  soon  after  his  accession  gave  to 
Silanus  in  marriage  Doraitin  Lcpida,  the  mother  of 
his  wife  Messalinn,and  treated  him  otherwise  with 
the  greatest  distinction.  But  shortly  afterwards, 
having  refused  the  embraces  of  Messalina,  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Claudius,  on  the  accusations  of 
Messalina  and  Narcissus.  The  first  wife  of  Silanus 
was  A cm  il  m Lcpida,  tho  jtrmeptu  or  great- 
grand-daughter  of  Augustus.— 8.  M..  son  of  No.  7, 
consul  46.  Silanus  was  proconsul  of  Asia  at  the 
succession  of  Nero  in  54,  and  was  poisoned  by 
command  of  Agrippina,  who  feared  that  he  might 
avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  [No.  9],  and  tiaai 
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nis  descent  from  Augustus  might  lead  him  to  be 
preferred  to  the  youthful  Nero. — 9.  L^also  a son 
of  No.  7,  was  betrothed  to  Octavia,  the  daughter 
of  ,the  emperor  Claudius  ; but  when  Octavia  was 
married  to  Nero  iu  48,  Silanus  knew'  that  his  fate 
was  scaled,  and  therefore  put  an  end  to  his  life.  — 
10.  D.  Juniua  Torqoataa  Silanus,  probably  also 
a son  of  No.  7,  was  consul  53.  He  was  compelled 
by  Nero  in  64  to  put  on  end  to  his  life,  because  he 
hod  boasted  of  being  descended  from  Augustus. 
— 11  L Junius  Torquatos  Silanus,  sou  of  No. 
8,  and  consequently  the  atnt'pos,  or  great-greatr 
groat  grandson  of  Augustus.  His  descent  from 
Augustus  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
Nero.  He  was  accordingly  accused  in  65  ; was 
sentenced  to  banishment ; and  was  shortly  after- 
wards put  to  death  at  Barium  in  Apulia. 

Sflarui  (SUarv),  a river  in  lower  Italy,  forming 
the  boundary  between  Lucan ia  and  Campania, 
rises  in  the  Apennines,  and,  after  receiving  the 
Tanager  (Negri)  and  Calor  (Cilorc),  falls  into  the 
Sinus  Paestanus  a little  to  the  N.  of  Paestum. 
Its  water  is  said  to  have  petrified  plants. 

SOeuna  L (Mythological).  It  is 

remarked  in  the  article  Satyri  that  the  older  Satyrs 
were  generally  termed  Sileni ; but  one  of  these 
Sileni  is  commonly  the  Silenus,  who  always  accom- 
panies the  god,  and  whom  he  is  said  to  have  brought 
up  and  instructed.  Like  the  other  Sat}TS  he  is 
called  a son  of  Hermes  ; but  others  make  him  a 
son  of  Pan  by  a nymph,  or  of  Gaea.  Being  the 
constant  companion  of  Dionysus,  he  is  said,  like 
the  god,  to  have  been  bom  at  Nysa.  Moreover, 
he  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the  Gigants,  and 
slew  Enceladns.  He  is  described  as  a jovial  old 
man,  with  a bold  head,  a puck  noB<^,  fat  and  round 
like  his  wine  bag,  which  he  always  carried  with 
him,  and  generally  intoxicated.  As  he  could  not 
trust  his  own  legs,  he  is  generally  represented 
riding  on  an  ass,  or  supported  by  other  Satyrs.  In 
every  other  respect  he  is  described  as  resembling 
his  brethren  in  their  love  of  sleep,  U'ine,  and  music. 
He  is  mentioned  along  with  Marsyas  and  Olympus 
as  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  which  he  is  often  seen 
playing  ; and  a special  kind  of  dance  was  called 
after  him  Silenus,  while  he  himself  is  designated 
os  the  dancer.  But  it  is  a peculiar  feature  iu  his 
character  that  he  was  conceived  also  as  an  inspired 
prophet,  who  knew  all  the  past  and  the  most  dis- 
tant future,  and  as  a sage  who  despised  all  the  gifts 
of  fortune.  When  he  was  drunk  and  asleep,  he 
was  in  the  power  of  mortals  who  might  compel 
him  to  prophesy  and  sing  by  surrounding  him  with 
chains  of  dowers. —2.  (Literary).  A native  of  J 
Galatia,  and  a writer  upon  Roman  history. — 3. 
It  was  prol>ably  a different  writer  from  the  last 
who  it  quoted  several  times  by  Athenaeus  and 
others  as  the  author  of  a work  on  foreign  words. 

Silicense  FI  amen,  a river  in  Hispania  Baetica 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corduba,  probably  the 
Guadajoz , or  a tributary  of  the  latter. 

C.  SIlIus  Itallcus,  a Roman  poet,  was  born 
about  a.  d.  *25.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncer- 
tain as  is  also  the  import  of  his  surname  Italian. 
From  his  early  years  he  devoted  himself  to  oratory 
and  poetry,  taking  Cicero  as  his  model  in  the  former, 
and  Virgil  in  the  latter.  He  acquired  great  repu- 
tation as  an  advocate,  and  was  after  ward  s one  of 
the  Centumviri.  lie  was  consul  in  68,  th**  year  in 
which  Nero  perished  ; he  was  admitted  to  familiar 
intercourse  with  Vitellius,  and  was  subsequently 
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proconsul  of  Asia.  His  two  favourite  residences 
were  a mansion  near  Puteoli,  formerly  the  Academy 
of  Cicero,  and  the  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples 
once  occupied  by  Virgil ; and  here  he  continued  to 
reside  until  he  had  completed  iiis  75th  year,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  pain  caused  by  an  incurable 
disease,  he  starved  himself  to  death.  The  groat 
work  of  Silius  Italicus  was  an  heroic  poem  iu  17 
books,  entitled  Punica , which  has  descended  to  us 
entire.  It  contains  a narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
2nd  Punic  war,  from  the  capture  of  Saguntum  to 
the  triumph  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  materials 
are  derived  almost  entirely  from  Livy  and  Polybius. 
It  is  a dull  heavy  performance,  and  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  a poem.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Drakenborch,  4to.  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1717  and  Ru- 
perti,  2 vole.  8vo.  Goetting.  1795. 

SI18,  Q.  Pompaedlua,  the  leader  of  the  Marsi 
in  the  Social  War,  and  the  soul  of  the  whole 
undertaking.  He  fell  in  battle  against  Q.  Metellus 
Pius,  b.  c.  88,  and  with  his  death  tho  war  came  to 
an  end. 

Silo  (2rAeJ,  2tjAcJ.  2t?Awv,  ZiAot/p;  0.  T.  Shi- 
loh and  Shilon : .S eilun,  Ru. ),  a city  of  Palestine, 
in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  in  the  district  after- 
wards called  Samaria  ; important  as  the  seat  of  the 
sacred  ark  and  the  tabernacle  from  the  time  of 
Joshua  to  the  capture  of  the  ark  in  the  time  of 
Eli,  after  which  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  insig- 
nificance, though  it  is  occasionally  mentioned  in 
the  0.  T. 

Siloah,  Siloam  (2<A«a,  2<A wag:  O.T.  Shiloah  : 
Siloah ),  a celebrated  fountain  in  the  S.  E.  of 
Jerusalem,  just  without  the  city,  at  the  S.  entrance 
of  the  valley  called  Tyropoeon,  between  the  hills 
of  Zion  and  Moriah.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  its  waters  at  the  different  seasons. 

Silsllis  (21A<xiA.ij : Hujjar  SeUeleh  or  Jthd  Sel- 
selth,  Ru.),  a fortified  station  in  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  W.  bauk  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  Apollinopolis  tlse 
Great.  The  name  signifies  the  Hock  or  Hill  of  a 
Chain,  and  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
river  flowing  here  in  a ravine  so  narrow',  that  a 
chain  can  easily  be  stretched  across  it,  to  command 
the  navigation. 

Silures,  a powerful  people  in  Britain,  inhabiting 
South  Wales,  long  offered  a formidable  resistance 
to  the  Romans,  and  were  the  only  people  in  the 
island  who  at  a later  time  maintained  their  iude- 
pendence  against  the  Saxons. 

Silvanus,  a Latin  divinity  of  the  fields  and 
forests,  to  whom  in  the  earliest  times  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgians  are  said  to  have  dedicated  a grove 
and  a festival.  He  is  also  called  the  protector  of 
the  boundaries  of  fields.  In  connection  with 
wood*  (sylvestris  deus),  he  especially  presided  over 
plantations,  and  delighted  in  trees  growing  wild  ; 
whence  he  is  represented  as  carrying  the  trunk  of 
a cypress.  Respecting  his  connection  with  cy- 
press, moreover,  the  following  story  is  told.  Sil- 
vanus. or,  according  to  others,  Apollo,  once  killed 
by  accident  a hind  belonging  to  the  youth  Cypo- 
rissus,  with  whom  the  god  was  in  love  : the  youth 
in  consequence  died  of  grief,  and  was  metamor- 
phosed into  a cypress.  Silvanus  is  further  de- 
scribed as  the  divinity  protecting  the  flocks  of 
cattle,  warding  off  wolves  and  promoting  their 
fertility.  Being  the  god  of  woods  and  flocks,  lie 
is  also  described  as  fond  of  music  ; the  syrinx  was 
sacred  to  kirn,  and  be  is  mentioned  along  with 
[ the  Pan*  arid  Nymphs,  Later  writers  even  idjen- 
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tified  Silvanus  with  Pan,  Faunus,  I nuns,  and 
Aegipan.  In  the  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  in 
works  of  art,  he  always  appears  as  an  old  man, 
but  as  cheerful  and  in  lore  with  Pomona.  The 
sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  grapes,  corn- 
ear?.  milk,  meat,  wine,  and  pigs. 

8ilv!um  (Silvinus),  a town  of  the  Peucetii  in 
Apulia  on  the  borders  of  Lucania,  20  miles  S.  E. 
of  Venusia. 

Silvias,  the  son  of  A&canius,  is  said  to  have 
been  so  called  because  he  was  born  in  a wood. 
All  the  succeeding  kings  of  Alba  bore  the  cog- 
nomen SilviuB.  The  series  of  these  mythical  kings 
is  given  somewhat  differently  by  Livy,  Ovid,  and 
Dionysius,  as  the  following  list  will  show  : — 


Livy. 

Ovid. 

Dionysius. 

1.  Aeneas. 

Aeneas. 

Aeneas. 

2.  Ascnnius. 

Ascanios. 

Asc&nius. 

3.  Silvius. 

Silvius. 

Silvius. 

4.  Aeneas  Silvius. 

Aeneas  Silvius. 

5.  Lat  nus  Silvius. 

Latinus. 

Latinus  Silvius. 

6.  Alba. 

Alba. 

Alba. 

7.  Atys. 

Epytus. 

Capetus. 

8.  Capys. 

Capys. 

Capys  Silvius. 

9.  Capetus. 

Capetus. 

Calpetus. 

10.  Tiberinus. 

Tiberinus. 

Tiberinus. 

1 1.  Agrippa. 

Remulus. 

Agrippa. 

12.  Romulus  Silvius. 

Acrota. 

Alladius. 

13.  Avcntinus. 

Aventinus. 

Aventinus. 

14.  Proca. 

Palatinus. 

Procas. 

15.  Amulius. 

Amulius. 

Amulius. 

Simmlas  (2b/vuas).  1.  Of  Thebes,  first  the 
disciple  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Philolaiis, 
and  afterwurds  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates, 
at  whose  death  he  was  present,  having  come  from 
Thebes,  with  his  brother  Cebcs.  The  two  brothers 
are  the  principal  speakers,  besides  Socrates  him- 
self, in  the  Phacdon.  Simmias  wrote  23  dialogues 
on  philosophical  subjects,  all  of  which  are  lost.  — 
2.  Of  Rhodes,  a poet  and  grammarian  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  flourished  about  B.  c.  300. 
The  Greek  Anthology  contains  6 epigrams  ascribed 
to  Simmias,  besides  3 short  poems  of  that  fantastic 
species  called  griphi  or  carmina  Jujurata,  that  is,  , 
pieces  in  which  the  lines  are  so  arranged  as  to 
make  the  whole  poem  resemble  the  form  of  some  j 
object ; those  of  Simmias  arc  entitled,  from  their 
forms,  the  I Yings  (irr/pyycj),  the  Egg  (oMv),  and 
the  Ilatchet  (vi\tKv$). 

SlmSis.  [Troa8.J  As  a mythological  per- 
sonage, the  river-god  Simois  is  the  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  and  the  father  of  Astyochus  and 
Hieromneme. 

8imon  (Sfyuwv).  1.  One  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  and  by  trade  a leather-cutter.  Socrates 
was  accustomed  to  visit  his  shop,  and  converse 
with  him  on  various  subjects.  These  conversa- 
tions Simon  afterwards  committed  to  writing,  in 
33  dialogues,  all  of  which  ore  lost.  — 2.  Of  Ae- 
gina,  a celebrated  statuary  in  bronze,  who  flou- 
rished about  b.  c.  475. 

8im5nldes  (Higtavlhris).  L Of  Amorgos,  wns 
the  2nd,  both  in  time  and  in  reputation,  of  the  3 
principal  iambic  poets  of  the  early  period  of  Greek 
literature,  namely,  Archilochus,  Simonides,  and 
Hipponax.  lie  was  a native  of  Samos,  whence 
he  led  a colony  to  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Amorgos.  where  he  founded  3 cities,  Minoa,  Aegi- 
JJ®1,  afid  Arcesine,  in  the  first  of  which  he  fixed 
nis  own  abode.  He  flourished  about  b.  c.  664. 
Simonides  was  most  celebrated  for  his  iambic 
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poems,  which  were  of  2 species,  gnomic  and  sa- 
tirical. The  most  important  of  his  extant  frag- 
ments is  a satire  upon  women,  in  which  he  derives 
the  various,  though  generally  bad,  qualities  of 
women  from  the  variety  of  their  origin ; thus  the 
uncleanly  woman  is  formed  from  the  swine ; the 
cunning  woman,  from  the  fox;  the  talkative 
woman,  from  the  dog,  and  so  on.  The  best  sepa- 
rate edition  of  the  fragments  of  Simonides  of 
Amorgos  is  by  Welcker,  Bonn,  1835.  — 2.  Of 
Ceos,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poets  of 
Greece,  was  the  perfecter  of  the  Elegy  and  Epi- 
gram, and  the  rival  of  Lasus  and  Pindar  in  the 
Dithyramb  and  the  Epinician  Ode.  He  was  bom 
at  Iulia,  in  Ceos,  b.  c.  556,  and  was  the  son  of  Leo* 
prepcs.  He  appears  to  have  been  brought  lip  to 
music  and  poetry  as  a profession.  From  his  native 
island  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  probably  on  the 
invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who  attached  him  to  his 
society  by  great  rewards.  After  remaining  at 
Athens  some  time,  probably  even  after  the  ex- 
ulsion  of  Hippias,  he  went  to  Thessaly,  where 
e lived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Aleuads  and 
Scopads.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Athens,  and 
soon  had  the  noblest  opportunity  of  employing  his 
poetic  powers  in  the  celebration  of  the  great  event3 
of  the  Persian  wars.  In  489,  he  conquered 
Aeschylus  in  the  contest  for  the  prize  which  the 
Athenians  offered  for  an  elegy  on  those  who  fell 
at  Marathon.  Ten  years  later,  he  composed  the 
epigrams  which  were  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of 
the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermopylae,  as  well  as 
an  encomium  on  the  same  heroes ; and  he  .also 
celebrated  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salami*, 
and  the  great  men  who  commanded  in  them.  He 
had  completed  his  80th  year,  when  his  long 
poetical  career  at  Athens  was  crowned  by  the 
victory  which  he  gained  with  the  dithyrambic 
chorus  (477),  being  the  56th  prize  which  he  had 
carried  off.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  invited  to 
Syracuse  by  Hiero,  at  whose  court  he  lived  till 
his  death  in  467.  Simonides  was  a great  fa- 
vourite with  Hiero,  and  wns  treated  by  the  tyrant 
with  the  greatest  munificence.  He  still  continued, 
when  at  Syracuse,  to  employ  his  muse  occasion- 
ally in  the  service  of  other  Grecian  states.  Simo- 
nides is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the 
mnemonic  art  and  of  the  long  vowels  and  double 
letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  He  made  literature 
a profession,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  took  money'  for  his  poems ; and  the  reproach 
of  avarice  is  too  often  brought  against  him  by  his 
contemporary  and  rival,  Pindar,  os  well  as  by 
subsequent  writers,  to  be  altogether  discredited. 
The  chief  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Simo- 
nides were  sweetness  (whence  his  surname  of 
Meliccrtes)  and  elaborate  finish,  combined  with 
the  truest  poetic  conception  and  perfect  power  of 
expression ; though  in  originality  and  fervour  he 
was  far  inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  poet*, 
such  as  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  but  also  to  his  con- 
temporary Pindar.  He  was  probably  both  the 
most  prolific  and  the  most  generally  popular  of  all 
the  Grecian  lyric  poets.  The  general  character  of 
his  dialect  is  the  Epic,  mingled  with  Doric  and 
Aeolic  forms.  The  best  edition  of  his  fragments 
in  a separate  form  is  by  Sohncidcwin,  Bruns.  1835. 

8impHcIus  ( ),  one  of  the  last  philo- 
sophers of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  was  a native  of 
Cilicia  and  a disciple  of  Ammonias  and  Damasciu*. 
In  consequence  of  the  persecutions,  to  which  the 
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pagan  philosopher*  were  exposed  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  Simplicius  was  one  of  the  7 philosophers 
who  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king 
Chosroe*.  These  philosopher*  returned  home  about 
a.  D.  533,  in  consequence  of  a treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded between  Cho&roes  and  Justinian,  iu  which 
the  former  had  stipulated  that  the  philosophers 
should  be  allowed  to  return  without  risk,  and  to 
practise  the  rites  of  their  paternal  faith.  Of  the 
subsequent  fortunes  of  the  7 philosopher*  we  learn 
nothing  ; nor  do  we  know  where  Simplicius  lived 
and  taught.  Simplicius  wrote  commentaries  on 
so vc nil  of  Aristotle's  works.  His  commentaries 
on  the  Categories,  on  the  De  Coelo , on  the  Physicn 
Auscultatio,  and  on  the  De  Anitna  are  extant  In 
explaining  Aristotle,  Simplicius  endeavours  to  show 
that  Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato  even  on  those 
points  which  the  former  controverts  ; but  though 
he  attaches  himself  too  much  to  the  Neo-Platonists, 
his  commentaries  are  marked  by  sound  sense  and 
real  learning.  He  also  wrote  a commentary  on  the 
Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  which  is  likewise  extant. 

Simyra  (rd  %'ipvpa:  Zamura  or  Sumore ),  a 
fortress  on  the  coast  of  Phoenice,  between  Ur- 
thasias  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eleutherus,  of  no 
importance  except  as  being  the  point  from  which 
the  N.  port  of  Lebanon  was  usually  approached. 

SInac  (Xirai),  the  E.-roost  people  of  Asia,  of 
whom  nothing  but  the  name  was  known  to  the 
W.  nations,  till  about  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  who 
describes  their  country  as  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Serica,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  India  extra 
Gangcm.  It  corresponded  to  tho  S.  port  of 
China  and  the  E.  part  of  the  Burmese  peninsula.  ■ 
The  detailed  description  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  geographer*  concerning  it  does  not  fall 
wiihin  the  province  of  this  work. 

Sinai  or  Sina  ( LX  X.  Xu'S : Jebd-et - Tur),  a 
cluster  of  dark,  lofty,  rocky  mountain*  in  the  S. 
angle  of  the  triangular  peninsula  enclosed  between 
the  2 heads  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  deserts  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  The  name,  which  signifies  a region  of 
broken  and  cleft  rocks,  is  used  iu  a wider  sense  for  | 
the  whole  peninsula,  which  formed  a part  of  j 
Arabia  Petnu  a,  and  was  peopled,  at  the  time  of  1 
the  Exodus,  by  the  Amalekites  and  Midianites, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Xabathaean  Arab*.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  name  is  applied,  in  a narrower 
sense,  to  one  particular  ridge  iu  the  Sinaitic  group 
of  mountains  running  N.  and  S.,  and  terminated 
by  2 summits,  of  which  the  one  on  the  N.  is  called 
T forth,  and  the  one  on  the  S.  Sinai  or  Jcbel  .Musa, 

L c.  Moses*  Mount.  From  the  latter  name,  assigned 
by  tradition,  it  bos  usually,  but  too  hastily,  been 
inferred  that  the  S.  summit  was  that  on  which 
God  gave  the  law  to  Moses.  The  fact  seems, 
however,  to  be  that  Sinai  and  lloreb  in  the  0.  T. 
are  both  general  names  for  the  whole  group,  the 
former  being  used  in  the  first  4 books  of  Motet, 
and  the  latter  in  Deuteronomy  ; and  that  the  sum- 
mit on  which  the  law  was  given  was  probably 
that  on  the  N.,or  the  one  usually  called  Horeb. 

Sinda  (X*V5 a:  XtyScut,  Sindensis).  1.  A city 
of  Pisidio,  N.  of  Cibyra,  near  the  river  Coulari*. 
— 2,3.  [Sindi.] 

Sindi  (Xo'&m).  1.  A people  of  Asiatic  Sar- 

matia.  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  Caucasus.  They  probably  dwelt  in 
and  about  the  peninsula  of  Taman  (between  the 
Sea  of  Azov  and  the  Black  Sea),  and  to  the  S.  of 
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the  river  Hypanis  (A'ouiow).  They  had  a capital 
called  Sinda  {Anapa?)  with  a harbour  (XiySix&s 
\kpi\v).  Their  country  is  called  SiybiKrj.  They 
ore  also  mentioned  by  the  names  of  Sindones  and 
Sindiani.  — 2.  A people  ou  the  E.  coast  of  India 
extra  (jaugem  (in  Cochin  China),  also  called 
Sindae  (XivSoi),  and  with  a capital  city,  Sinda. 

Sindloo.  [Sindi.] 

Sindom&na  (Sehmtnl),  a city  of  India,  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Indus,  near  the  island  of  Pat- 
talene. 

Sinda*  (XtVSos),  a town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Mygdonia  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Echedorus. 

Sing&ra  (ra  Zlyyapa:  Sin  jar?),  a strongly 
fortified  city  and  Homan  colony  in  the  interior  of 
Mesopotamia,  84  Roman  miles  S.  of  Xisihis.  It 
lay  in  a dry  plain,  at  the  foot  of  M.  Singaras 
{Sin jar),  an  E.  prolongation  of  M.  Masius.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Constantius  by 
Sapor,  through  which  the  place  was  lost  to  the 
Romans. 

Singidflnum  (, Belgrad ),  a town  in  Moesia  Su- 
perior at  the  confluence  of  the  Sants  and  the 
Danube,  was  a strong  fortress,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a legion. 

Singitlcus  Sinus.  [Si  no  us.] 

Singus  {Hyyos:  X»77«7os),  a town  in  Mace- 
donia on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  Sithonin, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  Sinus  Singiticus. 

Sinia  or  Sinnia  (Xlm  or  Xims),  son  of  Poly- 
pemon,  Pemon  or  Poseidon  by  Sylea,  the  daughter 
of  Corinthu*.  He  was  a robber,  who  frequented 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  killed  the  travellers 
whom  he  captured,  by  fastening  them  to  the  top 
of  a fir-tree,  which  he  curbed,  and  then  let  spring 
up  again.  He  himself  was  killed  in  this  manner 
by  Theseus.  The  name  is  connected  with  oivopat. 

Sinon  (Xi*«v),  son  of  Aesimus,  or  according  to 
Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  79)  of  Sisyphus,  and  grandson  of 
Autolycus,  was  a relation  of  Ulysses,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Troy.  After  the  Greeks  had  con- 
structed the  wooden  horse,  Sinon  mutilated  his 
person,  in  order  to  make  the  Trojans  believe  that 
he  had  been  maltreated  by  the  Greeks,  and  then 
allowed  himself  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Trojan*. 
He  informed  the  Trojans  that  the  wooden  horse  had 
been  constructed  as  an  atonement  for  the  Palladium 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Greek*,  and 
that  if  they  would  drag  it  into  their  own  city, 
Asia  would  gain  the  supremacy  over  Greece.  The 
Trojans  believed  the  deceiver  and  dragged  tho 
horse  into  the  city  ; whereupon  Sinon  in  the  dead 
of  night  let  the  Greeks  out  of  the  horse,  who  thus 
took  Troy. 

Sindpfl  (Xm*noj ; Xivanrcer,  Sinopensis  : Si- 
nope, Smoub,  llu.),  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Greek  colonics  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  stood 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  \V.  head- 
land of  the  great  bay  of  which  the  delta  of  the 
river  llalys  forms  the  E.  headland,  and  a little  E. 
of  the  N.-most  promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus 
placed,  and  built  on  a peninsula,  the  neck  of  which 
formed  2 fine  harbours,  it  had  every  advantage  for 
becoming  a great  maritime  city.  Its  foundation 
was  referred  mythically  to  the  Argonaut  Auto- 
lycus, who  was  worshipped  in  the  city  as  a 
hero,  and  had  an  oracle  ; but  it  appears  in  history 
as  a very  early  colony  of  the  Milesians.  Haring 
been  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  the 
; Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  a new  colony  from 
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Miletus,  b.  c.  632,  and  soon  became  the  greatest 
commercial  city  on  the  F.uxine.  Several  colonies 
were  established  by  the  Sinopians  on  the  adjacent 
coasts,  the  chief  of  which  were  Cotvora,  T rn pcrus, 
and  Cerasns.  Its  territory,  called  Sinopia  (3U- 
punris,  also  2»*'»w7ti*),  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Halys.  It  remained  an  independent  state 
till  it  was  taken  by  Phamaces  I.,  king  of  Pontus. 
It  was  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  Mithridates 
the  Great,  who  enlarged  and  beautified  it  After 
an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Komans  under  Lu- 
eullus,  it  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  proclaimed 
a free  city.  Shortly  before  the  murder  of  Julius 
Caesar,  it  was  colonised  by  the  name  of  Julia 
Caesarea  Felix  Sinope,  and  remained  a flourishing 
city,  though  it  never  recovered  its  former  import- 
ance. At  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  bad  declined 
so  much  as  to  be  ranked  second  to  Amasia.  In 
addition  to  its  commerce,  Sinope  was  greatly 
enriched  by  its  fisheries.  It  was  the  native  city 
of  the  renowned  cynic  philosopher  Diogenes,  of 
the  comic  poet  Diphilus,  and  of  the  historian 
Baton. 

Bintlca,  a district  in  Macedonia,  inhabited  by 
the  Thracian  people  Binti,  extended  E.  of  Cres- 
tonia  and  N.  of  Bisaltia  as  far  as  the  Strymon  and 
the  lake  Praaiaa.  Its  chief  town  was  H— do 
Sintica.  The  Sinti  were  spread  over  other  parts 
of  ancient  Thrace,  and  are  identified  by  Strabo 
with  the  Sintians  (llmts)  of  Homer,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Lemnos. 

Binuessa  (Sinuessanus  : Rocca  di  Mambatjtme)^ 
the  last  city  of  Latium  on  the  confines  of  Cam- 
pania, to  which  it  originally  belonged,  was  situated 
on  the  sea-const  and  on  the  Via  Appia,  in  the 
midst  of  a fertile  country.  It  was  colonised  by 
the  Homans,  together  with  the  neighbouring  town 
if  Mintumae,  a.  c.  296.  It  possessed  a good  har- 
bour, and  was  a place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  In  its  neighbourhood  were  celebrated 
warm  baths,  called  Aquae  Bmuessanae. 

Sion.  [Jerusalem.] 

Siphnus  (2i«pror : 2 Opines : Sipkno ),  on  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  forming  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
S.  E.  of  Seriphus.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  and 
about  40  miles  in  circumference.  Its  original 
name  was  Merope  ; and  it  was  colonised  by  Ionians 
from  Athens.  In  consequence  of  their  gold  and 
silver  mines,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible, 
the  Siphnians  attained  great  prosperity,  and  were 
regarded  in  the  time  of  Polvcrates  as  the  wealthiest 
of  the  islanders.  Their  treasury  at  Delphi,  in 
which  they  deposited  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
their  mines,  was  equal  in  wealth  to  that  of  any 
other  Greek  state.  Their  riches,  however,  exposed 
them  to  pillage ; and  a party  of  Samian  exiles  in 
the  time  of  Polycrates  invaded  the  island,  and 
compelled  them  to  pay  1 00  talents.  Siphnus  was 
one  of  the  few  islands  which  refused  tribnte  to 
Xerxes : and  one  of  its  ships  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks  at  Salamis.  At  a later  time  the 
mines  were  less  productive ; and  Pausanias  relates 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Siphnians  neglecting  to 
send  the  tithe  of  their  treasure  to  Delphi,  the  god 
destroyed  their  mines  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea. 
The  moral  character  of  the  Siphnians  stood  low, 
and  hence  to  act  like  a Siphnian  (2 «f>»id£ur)  be- 
came a term  of  reproach. 

Sipontum  or  Sipuntum  (Sipontinus : Siponto), 
called  by  the  Greeks  Bipus  (2nro0r,  -oDktov),  an 
ancient  town  in  Apulia,  in  the  district  of  Da  uni  a. 
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on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt,  Garganns,  and  on  the  coast. 
It  » said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede,  and 
was  of  Greek  origin.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
Romans,  under  whom  it  became  a place  of  some 
commercial  importance.  The  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved from  the  town  by  king  Manfred  in  the 
13th  century,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy 
nature  of  the  locality,  and  were  settled  in  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Manfredonia,  founded  by 
this  monarch. 

SXpjflus  (2tVuAor : SipuH-Dagk),  a mountain 
of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  volcanic  formation, 
and  rent  and  splinted  by  frequent  earthquakes. 

1 1 is  a branch  of  the  Tmohis,  from  the  main  chain 
of  which  it  proceeds  N.  W.  along  the  course  of  the 
river  Hermus,  a9  far  as  Magnesia  and  Sipylnm. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  The  ancient  capital 
of  Maeonia  was  said  to  hare  been  situated  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  chain,  and  to  have  been 
called  by  the  same  name  ; bat  it  was  early  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  earthquake,  and  its  site  became  a 
little  lake  called  Sale  or  Saloe,  near  which  was  a 
tumulus,  supposed  to  be  the  grave  of  Tantalus. 
The  monntain  was  rich  in  metals,  and  many 
mines  were  worked  in  it. 

Siraoene  (SipeuojHj).  L A district  of  Hyp- 
can  ia.  — 2.  A district  of  Armenia  Major.  — • 
3.  [SlRACKNI.] 

Siraeeni,  Sirkci,  Birices  (^peuajpoi,  2<po*oi, 
Sipcucev),  a powerful  people  of  Samaria  Asiatic*, 
dwelt  in  the  district  of  Siracene,  E.  of  the  Palos 
Maeotis,  as  far  as  the  river  Rha  ( V’olga).  The 
Romans  were  engaged  in  a war  with  them  in 
a.  d.  50. 

Birhonis  Lacus  (2ip€arriSo!  Aifonj,  aft.  2 ipSm- 
wts  \lfiPrj  and  2i IpSmv  : Salahit  Bardomtf ),  a large 
and  deep  lake  on  the  coast  of  Lower  Egypt,  E.  of 
M.  Carius.  Its  circuit  was  1000  stadia.  It  was 
strongly  impregnated  with  asphaltus.  A con- 
nection (called  rb  fkpeypa)  existed  between  the 
lake  and  the  Mediterranean  ; but  this  being  stopped 
up,  the  lake  grew  continually  smaller  by  evapo- 
ration. and  it  is  now  nearly  dry. 

Blrdnes  (Setpfli**),  sea-nymphs  who  had  the 
power  of  charming  by  their  songs  all  who  heard 
them.  When  Ulysses  came  near  the  island  on  the 
beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were  sitting,  and  en- 
deavouring to  allure  him  and  his  companions,  be 
stuffed  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax,  and 
tied  himself  to  the  mast  of  bis  vessel,  until  he  was 
so  far  off  that  he  could  no  longer  hear  their  song. 
According  to  Homer,  the  island  of  the  Sirens  was 
situated  between  Aeaea  and  the  rock  of  Scylla,  near 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  Italy  ; but  the  Roman  poets  place 
them  on  the  Campanian  coast  Homer  says  nothing 
of  their  number,  but  later  writers  mention  both  their 
names  and  number ; some  state  that  they  were  2, 
Aglaopbeme  and  Thclxiepia;  and  others,  that  there 
were  3,  Pisinoe,  Aglaope,  and  Thelxiepia,  or  Par- 
thenope,  Ligla,  and  Leucosia.  They  are  called 
daughters  of  Phonnis,  of  Achelous  and  Stcrope,  of 
Terpsichore,  of  Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  Gaea. 
The  Sirens  are  also  connected  with  the  legends  of 
the  Argonauts  and  the  rape  of  Persephone.  When 
the  Argonauts  sailed  by  the  Sirens,  the  latter  began 
to  sing,  but  in  vain,  tor  Orpheus  surpassed  them  ; 
and  a*  it  had  been  decreed  that  they  should  live 
only  till  some  one  hearing  their  song  should  pass 
by  unmoved,  they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea, 
and  were  metamorphosed  into  rocks.  Later  poets 
represent  them  as  provided  with  wings,  which  they 
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are  said  to  have  received  at  their  own  request,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  search  alter  Persephone,  or  as 
a punishment  from  Demetcr  for  not  having  assisted 
Persephone,  or  from  Aphrodite,  because  they 
wished  to  remain  virgins.  Once,  however,  they 
allowed  themselves  to  bo  prevailed  upon  by  Hera 
to  enter  iuto  a contest  with  the  Muses,  and  being 
defeated,  were  deprived  of  their  wings. 

Siranusae,  called  by  Virgil  (Am.  v.  864)  Si- 
renum  scopuli.  3 small  uninhabited  and  rocky 
islands  near  the  S.  side  of  the  Prom.  Miaenum,  off 
the  coast  of  Campania,  which  were,  according  to 
tradition,  the  abode  of  the  Sirens. 

Siris.  L ( Sinno ),  a river  in  Lucan ia  flowing 
into  the  Tarentine  gulf,  memorable  for  the  victory 
which  Pyrrhus  gained  on  its  banks  over  the  Ro- 
mans. — 2.  ( Torre  di  Senna),  an  ancient  Greek 
town  in  Lucania  at  the  mouth  of  the  preceding 
river.  Its  locality  was  unhealthy  ; and  after  the 
foundation  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Heraclea 
by  the  Tarentincs,  the  inhabitants  of  Siris  were 
removed  to  the  new  town,  of  which  Siris  now  be- 
came the  harbour. 

Sirmlo  (Sirmiune),  a beautiful  promontory  on 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Lacus  Benacus  ( Logo  di  Garda), 
on  which  Catullus  had  an  estate. 

Sirmlum  (A/ttrowfas),  an  important  city  in 
Pannonia  Inferior,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savus.  It  was  founded  by  the  Taurisci, 
and  under  the  Romans  became  the  capital  of  Pan- 
nonia, and  the  head-quarters  of  all  their  operations 
in  their  wars  against  the  Dacians  and  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians.  It  contained  a large  manu- 
factory of  arms,  a spacious  forum,  an  imperial 
palace,  etc.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  admiral 
of  the  first  Flavian  fleet  on  the  Danube,  and  the  , 
birthplace  of  the  emperor  Probus. 

8ifipon  (Almaden  in  the  Siena  Morena),  an 
important  town  in  Hispauin  Baetica  N.  of  Corduba, 
between  the  Boetis  and  Anas,  celebrated  for  its 
silver  mines  and  cinnabar. 

Biscla  (Sissek),  called  Segesta  by  Appian,  an 
important  town  in  Pannonia  Superior,  situated 
upon  an  island  formed  by  the  rivers  Savus,  Co- 
lapis, and  Odra,  and  on  the  road  from  Aemona  to 
Sirmium.  It  was  a strongly  fortified  place,  and 
was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, from  which  time  it  became  the  moat  im- 
portant town  in  all  Pannoniu.  It  was  probably 
made  a colony  by  Tiberius,  and  was  colonixed 
anew  by  Septimius  Severus.  At  a later  time  its 
importance  declined,  and  Sirmium  became  the  chief 
town  in  Pannonia. 

Sisenna,  L.  Cornelius,  a Roman  annalist,  was 
praetor  in  the  year  when  Sulla  died  (b.  c.  78),  and 
probably  obtained  Sicily  for  his  province  in  77. 
From  the  local  knowledge  thus  acquired  he  was 
enabled  to  render  good  service  to  Verres,  whose 
cause  he  espoused.  During  the  piratical  war  (67) 
he  acted  as  the  legate  of  Ponipey,  and  having  been 
despatched  to  Crete  in  command  of  an  army, 
died  in  that  island  at  the  ago  of  about  32.  His 
great  work,  entitled  Historic ie,  extended  to  at  least 
14  or  19  books,  which  contained  the  history  of  his 
own  time.  Cicero  pronounces  Sisenna  superior  as 
an  historian  to  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  addition 
to  his  Historiae , Sisenna  translated  the  Milesian 
fables  of  Aristides,  and  he  also  composed  a com- 
mentary upon  Plautus. 

8isygambis  (Sar&yafiUlis).  mother  of  Darius 
Codomannua,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  fell  iuto  the 
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hands  of  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  b,  c. 
333,  together  with  the  wife  and  daughters  of 
Darius.  Alexander  treated  these  captives  with 
the  greatest  generosity  and  kindness,  and  displayed 
towards  Sisygambis,  in  particular,  a reverence  and 
delicacy  of  conduct,  which  is  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  his  character.  On  her  part,  Sisy- 
gambis became  so  strongly  attached  to  her  con- 
queror, that  she  felt  his  death  as  a blow  not  less 
severe  than  that  of  her  own  son;  and  overcome  by 
this  long  succession  of  misfortunes,  put  an  end  to 
her  own  life  by  voluntary  starvation. 

SiHyphus  (Xi<rwpu$),&on  of  Aeolus  and  Etiareta, 
whence  he  is  called  Aeolidcs.  He  was  married  to 
Merope,  a daughter  of  Atlas  or  a Pleiad,  and  be- 
came by  her  the  father  of  Glaucus,  Ornytion  (or 
Porphyrion),  Thcrsander  and  Halmus.  Iu  later 
accounts  he  is  also  called  a son  of  Autolycus,  and 
the  father  of  Ulysses  by  Anticlea  [Akticlsa]; 
whence  we  find  Ulysses  sometimes  called  Sisy- 
pkides.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of 
Ephyra,  afterwards  Corinth.  As  king  of  Corinth 
he  promoted  navigation  and  commerce,  but  he  was 
fraudulent,  avaricious,  and  deceitful  His  wicked- 
ness during  life  was  severely  punished  in  the  lower 
world,  where  he  had  to  roll  up  hill  a huge  marble 
block,  which  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  top  always 
rolled  down  again.  The  special  reasons  for  this 
punishment  are  not  the  same  in  all  authors  ; some 
relate  that  it  was  because  he  had  betrayed  the 
designs  of  the  gods  ; others  because  he  attacked 
travellers,  and  killed  them  with  a huge  block  of 
stone;  and  others  again  because  he  had  betrayed 
to  Aeopus,  that  Zeus  had  carried  off  Aegina,  the 
daughter  of  the  latter.  The  more  usual  tradition 
related  that  Sisyphus  requested  his  wife  not  to 
bury  him,  and  that,  when  she  complied  with  his 
request,  Sisyphus  in  the  lower  world  complained 
of  this  seeming  neglect,  and  obtained  from  Pluto 
or  Persephone,  permission  to  return  to  the  upper 
world  to  punish  his  wife.  He  then  refused  to 
return  to  the  lower  world,  until  Hermes  carried 
him  off  by  force;  and  this  piece  of  treachery  is  said 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  punishment. 

Sitace  or  Sittace  (2 irdnij,  2irrcbc7j  j EsJti- 
Baydad,  Ru.),  a great  and  populous  city  of  Baby- 
lonia, near  but  not  on  the  Tigris,  and  8 parasangu 
within  the  Median  wall.  Its  probable  site  is 
marked  by  a ruin  called  the  Tower  of  Nimrod.  It 
gave  the  name  of  Sittacene  to  tke  district  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Tigris  E.  of  Babylonia  and  N,  W. 
of  Susiana. 

Sitalces  (2lto\kt]s),  king  of  the  Thracian  tribe 
of  the  Odrysiaus,  was  a son  of  Teres,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne.  He  increased  his  do- 
minions by  successful  wars,  so  that  they  ultimately 
comprised  the  whole  territory  from  Abdera  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  from  Bysantium  to  the 
sources  of  the  Strymon.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  and  in  429  he  invaded  Ma- 
cedonia with  a vast  army,  but  was  obliged  to  retire 
through  failure  of  provisions. 

Sithonia  (2<0»ria),  the  central  one  of  the  3 
peninsulas  running  out  from  Chalcidice  in  Mace- 
donia, between  the  Toronaic  and  Singitic  gulfs. 
The  Thracians  originally  extended  over  the  greater 
part  of  Macedonia  ; and  the  ancients  derived  the 
name  of  Sithonia  from  a Thracian  king  Sithon. 
We  also  find  mention  of  aTbracmn  people,  Sithooii, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  ; and  the 
zz  4 
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poet*  frequently  use  SUhonis  and  Sithonius  in  the 

general  sense  of  Thracian. 

Sitifi  Seiif^  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of 

Mauretania  Cacsarienais,  on  the  borders  of  Nu- 
midia,  stood  upon  a hill,  in  an  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful plain.  It  first  became  an  important  place 
tinder  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a colony  ; and, 
upon  the  subdivision  of  M.Caesariensis  into  2 pro- 
vinces, it  was  made  the  capital  of  the  eastern  pro- 
vince, which  was  called  after  it  Mauretania  Siti- 
fensis. 

Sitones,  a German  tribe  in  Scandinavia,  belong- 
ing to  the  race  of  the  Suevi. 

Sittace,  Sittacenc.  [Sitack.] 

Sittius  or  8itlua,  P.,  of  Nuceria  in  Campania, 
was  connected  with  Catiline,  and  went  to  Spain  in 
B.  c.  64,  from  which  country  he  crossed  over  into 
Mauretania  in  the  following  year.  It  was  said 
that  P.  Sulla  had  sent  him  into  Spain  to  excite  an 
insurrection  against  the  Roman  government ; and 
Cicero  accordingly,  when  he  defended  Sulla,  in  62, 
was  obliged  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  charges  that 
had  been  brought  against  Sittius.  Sittius  did  not 
return  to  Rome.  His  property  in  Italy  was  sold 
to  pay  bis  debts,  and  he  continued  in  Africa,  where 
he  fought  in  the  wars  of  the  kings  of  the  country. 
He  joined  Caesar  when  the  latter  came  to  Africa, 
in  46,  to  prosecute  the  war  against  the  Pompeian 
party.  He  was  of  great  service  to  Caesar  in  this 
war,  and  at  its  conclusion  was  rewarded  by  Caesar 
with  the  western  part  of  Numidia,  where  he  settled 
down,  distributing  the  land  among  his  soldiers. 
After  the  death  of  Caesar,  Arabio,  the  son  of 
Masini&sa,  returned  to  Africa,  and  killed  Sittius 
by  stratagem. 

Siuph  (SiOMp),  a city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
Saitic  nome,  only  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (it 
172). 

Smaragdus  Mona  (2 p.dpay&os  Spot : Jehel  Za- 
burah)i  a mountain  of  Upper  Egypt,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  N.  of  Berenice.  The  ex- 
tensive emerald  mines,  from  which  it  obtained  its 
name,  were  worked  under  tho  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  under  the  Ro- 
mans. They  seem  to  have  been  exhausted,  as 
only  very  few  emeralds  are  now  and  then  found 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

8merdis  (2,u«p5<r),  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  mur- 
dered by  order  of  bis  brother  Cambyses.  The  i 
death  of  Smerdis  was  kept  a profound  secret ; and 
accordingly,  when  tho  Persians  became  weary  of 
the  tyranny  of  Cambyses,  one  of  the  Magians, 
named  Patisithes,  who  had  been  left  by  Cam- 
byses in  charge  of  his  palace  and  treasures,  availed 
himself  of  the  likeness  of  his  brother  to  the  de- 
ceased Smerdis,  to  proclaim  this  brother  as  king, 
representing  him  as  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus. 
Cambyses  heard  of  the  revolt  in  Syria,  but  he  died 
of  an  accidental  wound  in  the  thigh,  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse  to  march  against  the  usurper. 
The  false  Smerdis  was  acknowledged  as  king  by 
the  Persians,  and  reigned  for  7 months  without 
opposition.  The  leading  Persian  nobles,  however, 
were  not  quite  free  from  suspicion  ; and  this  sus- 
picion was  increased  by  the  king  never  inviting 
any  of  them  to  the  palace,  and  never  appearing  in 
public.  Among  the  nobles  who  entertained  these 
suspicions  was  Otanes,  whose  daughter  Phaedima 
bad  been  one  of  the  wives  of  Cambyses,  and  had 
been  transferred  to  his  successor.  The  new  king 
had  some  years  before  been  deprived  of  his  ears 
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by  Cyrus  for  some  offence  ; and  Otanes  persuaded 
his  daughter  to  ascertain  whether  her  master  had 
really  lost  his  ears.  Phaedima  found  out  that 
such  was  the  fact,  and  communicated  the  decisive 
information  to  her  father.  Otanes  thereupon 
formed  a conspiracy,  and  in  conjunction  with  6 
other  noble  Persians,  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way 
into  the  palace,  where  they  slew  the  false  Smerdis  and 
his  brother  Patizilhes  in  the  8th  month  of  their 
reign,  521.  The  usurpation  of  the  false  Smerdis 
was  an  attempt  on  the  port  of  the  Medes,  to  whom 
the  Magians  belonged,  to  obtain  the  supremacy,  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Cyrus.  The 
assassination  of  the  false  Smerdis  and  the  accession 
of  Darius  Hvstaspis  again  gave  the  ascendancy  to 
the  Persians ; and  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  Magians  were  massacred,  was  comme- 
morated among  the  Persians  by  a solemn  festival, 
called  Magophonia,  on  which  no  Magian  was 
allowed  to  show  himself  in  public.  The  real 
nature  of  the  transaction  is  also  shown  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Medes  which  followed  the  accession 
of  Darius. 

Bmilis  Aiv),  son  of  Euclides,  of  Aegina,  a 
sculptor  of  the  legendary  period,  whose  name  ap- 
pears to  be  derived  from  a knife  for  earring 

irood,  and  afterwards  a sculptor't  chisel.  Smilis  is 
the  legendary  head  of  the  Aeginetan  school  of 
sculpture,  just  ns  Daedalus  is  the  legendary  head 
of  the  Attic  and  Cretan  schools. 

Smintheus  (2utv0«tn ),  a surname  of  Apollo, 
which  is  derived  by  some  from  o/urBos , a mouse, 
and  by  others  from  the  town  of  Sminthe  in  Troas. 
The  mouse  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  in- 
spired by  the  vapours  arising  from  the  earth,  and 
as  the  symbol  of  prophetic  power.  In  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Chryse  there  was  a Btatue  of  the  god 
by  Scopas,  with  a mouse  under  its  foot,  and  on 
coins  Apollo  is  represented  carrying  a mouse  in  his 
hands.  Temples  of  Apollo  Smintheus  and  festivals 
(SiuinthTa)  existed  in  several  parts  of  Greece. 

Smyrna  ( Xufyra ),  or  Myrrha.  For  details 
see  Adoxis. 

Smyrna  and  in  many  MSS.  Zmyrna  : 

Ion.  Stufpnf : Suupvcuas,  Smymaeus : Smyrna, 
Turk.  Izmir) , one  of  the  most  ancient  and  flou- 
rishing cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  only  one  of 
the  great  cities  on  its  W.  coast  which  has  sur- 
vived to  this  day,  stood  in  a position  alike  remark, 
able  for  its  beauty  and  for  other  natural  advantages. 
Lying  just  about  the  centre  of  the  W.  coast  of 
Asia  Minor ; on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Meles,  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  bay,  the  Sinus 
Hermneus  or  Smyrnaeus  (G.  of  Smyrna ),  which 
formed  a safe  and  immense  harbour  for  the  largest 
ships  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city ; at  tho  foot 
of  the  rich  slopes  of  Traolns  and  at  the  entrance  to 
the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Hermus,  in 
which  lay  the  great  and  wealthy  city  of  Sardis  ; and 
in  the  midst  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  E.  shore 
of  the  Aegean  ; it  was  marked  out  by  nature  as 
one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  for  the  trade  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  and  has  preserved  that 
character  to  the  present  day.  There  are  various 
accounts  of  its  origin.  The  most  probable  is  that 
which  represents  it  as  an  Aeolian  colony  from 
Cyme.  At  an  early  period  it  fell,  by  a stratagem, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ionians  of  Colophon,  and 
remained  an  Ionian  city  from  that  time  forth : this 
appears  to  have  happened  before  01. 23.  (b.c.  688). 
As  to  the  time  when  it  became  a member  of  the 
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Panionic  confederacy,  we  have  only  a very  un- 
trustworthy account,  which  refers  its  admission  to 
the  reign  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamns.  Its  early 
history  is  also  very  obscure.  There  is  nn  account 
in  Strabo,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lydian 
king  Sadyattes,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  lire  in  scattered  villages,  until  after  j 
the  Macedonian  conquest,  when  the  city  was 
rebuilt,  20  stadia  from  its  former  site,  bv  Anti-, 
gonus ; but  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pindar’s 
mention  of  Smyrna  as  a beautiful  city.  Thus 
much  is  clear,  however,  that,  at  some  period  the 
old  city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  on  the  N.  E.  side 
of  the  Hermaean  Gulf,  was  abandoned  ; and  that 
it  was  succeeded  by  a new  city,  on  the  S.  E.  side 
of  the  same  gulf  (the  present  site),  which  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Antigonus,  and  which  was 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  Lysimachns.  This 
new  city  stood  partly  on  the  sea-shore  and  partly 
on  a hill  called  Mastusia.  It  had  a magnificent 
harbour,  with  such  a depth  of  water  that  the 
largest  ships  could  lie  alongside  the  quays.  The 
streets  were  paved  with  stone,  and  crossed  one 
another  at  right  angles.  The  city  soon  became 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  prosperous  in  the 
world.  It  was  especially  favoured  by  the  Romans 
on  nceount  of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the 
Syrian  and  Mithridatic  wnrs.  Tt  was  the  seat  of  a 
•onvrntus  juridicus.  In  the  Civil  Wars  it  was 
taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Dolabella,  but  it  soon 
recovered.  It  occupies  a distinguished  place  in 
the  early  history  of  Christianity,  as  one  of  the  only 
two  among  the  7 churches  of  Asia  which  St  John 
addresses,  in  the  Apocalypse,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  rebuke,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  labours  and 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp.  In  the  years  a.  d.  178 
— 180,  a succession  of  earthquakes,  to  which  the 
eity  has  always  been  much  exposed,  reduced  it 
almost  to  ruins  ; but  it  was  restored  by  the  em- 
peror M.  Antoninus.  In  the  successive  wars 
under  the  Eastern  empire  it  was  frequently  much 
injured,  but  always  recovered  ; and,  under  the 
Turks,  it  has  survived  repeated  attacks  of  earth- 
quake, fire,  and  plague,  and  still  remains  the  great- 
est commercial  city  of  the  Levant.  There  are  but 
few  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  In  addition  to  all 
her  other  sources  of  renown  Smyrna  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  birth  of 
Homer.  The  poet  was  worshipped  as  a hero  in  a 
magnificent  building  called  the  Homertum  (' O n4\- 
pe tor).  Near  the  sea-shore  there  stood  a magnifi- 
cent temple  of  Cybele,  whose  head  appears  on  the 
coins  of  the  city.  The  other  divinities  chiefly  wor- 
shipped here  were  Nemesis  and  the  nymph  Smyrna, 
the  heroine  eponymus  of  the  place,  who  had  a 
shrine  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles. 

Smyrna  Trachea.  [Ephesus.] 

Smyraaeus  Sinus  (2fiupraf«v  k6\.tto r,  2uup- 
yalicbi  k6\itos:  G.  of  Ismir  or  Smyrna ),  the  great 
gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  Smyrna  stands.  Its  entrance  lies  be- 
tween Pr.  Melaena  ((7.  Kara  Bumu)  on  the  W., 
and  Phocaen  ( Fokia ) on  the  E.  Its  depth  wa9 
reckoned  at  350  stadia.  It  received  the  river 
Hermus,  whence  it  was  called  Hermetu  Sinus 
CKpuuos  k6\-uos).  It  is  sometimes  also  called 
MvA^tou  adAiror,  from  the  little  river  Meles,  on 
which  Old  Smyrna  stood. 

Sd&nes  (2dav«),  a powerful  people  of  the  Cau- 
casus. governed  by  a king  who  could  bring  200,000 
soldiers  into  the  field.  The  mountain  streams  of 
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the  country  contained  gold,  which  was  separated 
by  collecting  the  water  in  sheep-skins,  whence  the 
matter-of-fact  interpreters  derived  the  legend  of  the 
golden  fleece.  According  to  Strabo,  the  habits  of 
the  people  were  such  that  they  stood  in  remark- 
able need  of  other  ‘•washings.”  They  are  also 
called  Suani  and  Suanocolchi  (2 ovavoi,  2 ovavo- 
k6\xoi\  and  their  land  Suania  (JLovarla). 

SOcr&tes  (Xwnpdrris).  1.  The  celebrated  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  was  bom  in  the  demus  Alopece, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  b.c. 
469.  His  father  Sophroniscus  was  a statuary  ; 
his  mother  Phaenarcte  was  a midwife.  In  his 
youth  he  followed  the  profession  of  his  father,  and 
attained  sufficient  proficiency  to  have  executed  the 
group  of  clothed  Graces  which  was  preserved  in 
the  Acropolis,  and  was  shown  as  his  work  down 
to  the  time  of  Pausnnias.  The  personal  qualities 
of  Socrates  were  marked  and  striking.  His  phy- 
sical constitution  was  healthy,  robust,  and  en- 
during to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He  was  capable 
of  bearing  fatigue  or  hardship,  and  indifferent  to 
heat  or  cold,  in  a measure  which  astonished  all  his 
companions.  He  went  barefoot  in  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  even  during  the  winter  campaign  at  Po- 
tidaea,  under  the  severe  frosts  of  Thrace  ; and  the 
same  homely  clothing  sufficed  for  him  in  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer.  His  ugly  physiognomy  ex- 
cited the  jests  both  of  his  friends  and  enemies, 
who  inform  us  that  he  had  a flat  nose,  thick  lips, 
and  prominent  eyes  like  a satyr  or  Silenus.  Of 
the  circumstances  of  his  life  we  are  almost  wholly 
ignorant:  he  served  as  an  hoplitcat  Potidaea,  De- 
lium,  and  Amphipolis  with  great  credit  to  himself. 
He  seems  never  to  have  filled  any  political  office 
until  406,  in  which  year  he  was  a member  of  the 
senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  one  of  the  Prytanes, 
when  he  refused,  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  the 
6 generals,  to  put  an  unconstitutional  question  to 
the  vote,  in  spite  of  all  personal  hazard.  He  dis- 
played the  same  moral  courage  in  refusing  to  obey 
the  order  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  Leon  the  Salaminian.  — At  what  time 
Socrates  relinquished  his  profession  as  a statuary 
we  do  not  know ; but  it  is  certain  that  all  the 
middle  and  later  part  of  his  life  at  least  was  do- 
voted  exclusively  to  the  self-imposed  task  of  teach- 
ing ; excluding  all  other  business,  public  or  pri- 
vate, and  to  the  neglect  of  nil  means  of  fortune. 
But  he  never  opened  a school,  nor  did  he,  like  the 
sophists  of  his  time,  deliver  public  lectures.  Every- 
where, in  the  market-place,  in  the  gymnasia,  and 
in  the  workshops,  he  sought  and  found  opportuni- 
ties for  awakening  and  guiding,  in  boys,  youth, 
and  men,  moral  consciousness  and  the  impulse  after 
self-knowledge  respecting  the  end  and  value  of  our 
actions.  H is  object,  however,  was  only  to  aid  them 
in  developing  the  germs  of  knowledge  which  were 
already  present  in  them,  not  to  communicate  to  them 
ready-made  knowledge  ; and  he  therefore  professed 
to  practise  a kind  of  mental  midwifery,  just  as  his 
mother  Phaenarete  exercised  the  corresponding  cor- 
poreal art  Unweariedly  and  inexorably  did  he 
fight  against  all  false  appearance  and  conceit  of 
knowledge,  in  order  to  pave  the  way  fur  correct 
knowledge.  Consequently  to  the  mentally  proud 
and  the  mentally  idle  he  appeared  an  intolerable 
bore,  and  often  experienced  their  bitter  hatred  and 
calumny.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why  he 
was  selected  by  Aristophanes,  and  the  other  comic 
writers,  to  be  attacked  as  a general  representative 
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of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  teaching  ; the  more 
■o,  as  his  marked  and  repulsive  physiognomy  ad-  > 
mitted  so  well  of  being  imitated  in  the  mask  which 
the  actor  wore.  The  audience  at  the  theatre 
would  more  readily  recognise  the  peculiar  figure 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  see  every  day  in 
the  market-place,  than  if  Prodicus  or  Protagoras, 
whom  most  of  them  did  not  know  by  sight,  had 
been  brought  on  the  stage  ; nor  was  it  of  much 
importance  either  to  them  or  to  Aristophanes, 
whether  Socrates  was  represented  as  teaching  what 
he  did  really  teach,  or  something  utterly  different 
Attached  to  none  of  the  prevailing  parties,  So- 
crates found  in  each  of  them  his  friends  and  bis 
enemies.  Hated  and  persecuted  by  Critiaa,  Cha- 
ricles,  and  others  among  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who 
had  a special  reference  to  him  in  the  decree  which 
they  issued,  forbidding  the  teaching  of  the  art  of 
oratory,  he  was  impeached  after  their  banishment 
and  by  their  opponents.  An  orator  named  Lycon, 
and  a poet  (a  friend  of  Thrasybulus)  named  Mele- 
tus,  had  united  in  the  impeachment  with  the 
powerful  demagogue  Anytua,  an  embittered  anta- 
gonist of  the  sophists  and  their  system,  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  band  which,  setting  out  from 
Phyle,  forced  their  way  into  the  Piraeus,  and 
drove  out  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  The  judges  also 
are  described  as  persons  who  had  been  banished, 
and  who  had  returned  with  Thrasybulus.  The 
chief  articles  of  impeachment  were,  that  Socrates 
was  guilty  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  despising 
the  tutelary  deities  of  the  state,  putting  in  their 
place  other  new  divinities.  At  the  same  time  it 
had  been  made  a matter  of  accusation  against  him, 
that  Critias,  the  most  ruthless  of  the  Tyrants,  had 
come  forth  from  hia  school.  Some  expressions  of 
his,  in  which  he  had  found  fault  with  the  demo- 
cratical  mode  of  electing  by  lot,  had  also  been 
brought  up  against  him  ; and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  use  was  made  of  his  friendly  relations 
with  Theramcnes,  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
Thirty,  with  Plato's  uncle  Charmides,  who  fell  by 
the  side  of  Critias  in  the  struggle  with  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  with  other  aristocrats,  in  order  to 
irritate  against  him  the  party  which  at  that  time 
was  dominant.  The  substance  of  the  speech  which 
Socrates  delivered  in  his  defence  is  probably  pre- 
served by  Plato  in  the  piece  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  M Apology  of  Socrates.”  Being  con- 
demned by  a majority  of  only  6 votes,  he  ex- 
presses the  conviction  that  he  deserved  to  be  main- 
tained at  the  public  cost  in  the  Prytaneura,  and 
refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  adjudication  of  impri- 
sonment. or  a large  fine,  or  banishment.  He  will 
assent  to  nothing  more  than  a fine  of  60  minae,  on 
the  security  of  Plato,  .Crito,  and  other  friends. 
Condemned  to  death  by  the  judges,  who  were  in- 
censed by  this  speech,  by  a majority  of  80  votes, 
he  departs  from  them  with  the  protestation,  that 
he  would  rather  die  after  such  a defence  than  live 
after  one  in  which  he  should  have  endeavoured  to 
excite  their  pity.  The  sentence  of  death  could  not 
be  carried  into  execution  until  after  the  return  of 
the  vessel  which  had  been  sent  to  Delos  on  the 
periodical  Theoric  mission.  The  30  days  which 
intervened  between  its  return  and  the  condemna- 
tion of  Socrates  were  devoted  by  him  to  poetic 
attempts  (the  first  he  had  made  in  his  life),  and  to 
his  usual  conversation  with  his  friends.  One  of 
these  conversations,  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  laws,  Plato  has  reported  in  the  Crito,  so  called 
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after  the  faithful  follower  of  Socrates,  who  had  en- 
j deavoured  without  success  to  persuade  him  to 
make  his  escape.  In  another,  imitated  or  worked 
up  by  Plato  in  the  Phaedo , Socrates  immediately 
before  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock  developed  the 
grounds  of  his  immovable  conviction  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  He  died  with  composure  and 
cheerfulness  in  his  70th  year,  me.  399.  Three 
peculiarities  distinguished  Socrates: — 1.  His  long 
life  passed  in  contented  poverty  and  in  public  dia- 
lectics, of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  2.  His 
persuasion  of  a special  religious  mission.  He  had 
been  accustomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  from  his 
childhood,  a divine  voice  — interfering,  at  mo- 
ments when  he  was  about  to  act,  in  the  way  of 
restraint,  but  never  in  the  way  of  instigation. 
Such  prohibitory  warning  was  wont  to  come  upon 
him  very  frequently,  not  merely  on  great,  but  even 
on  small  occasions,  intercepting  what  he  was  about 
to  do  or  to  say.  Though  later  writers  speak  of 
this  as  the  Daemon  or  Genius  of  Socrates,  he  him- 
self docs  not  personify  it,  but  treats  it  merely  as  a 
M divine  sign,  a prophetic  or  supernatural  voice.” 
He  was  accustomed  not  only  to  obey  it  implicitly, 
but  to  speak  of  it  publicly  and  familiarly  to  others, 
bo  that  the  fact  was  well  known  both  to  his  friends 
and  to  his  enemies.  3.  H»  great  intellectual  ori- 
ginality, both  of  subject  and  of  method,  and  his 
power  of  stirring  and  forcing  the  germ  of  inquiry 
and  ratiocination  in  others.  He  was  the  first  who 
turned  his  thoughts  and  discussions  distinctly  to 
the  subject  of  ethics,  and  was  the  first  to  proclaim 
that  “ the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  With 
the  philosophers  who  preceded  him,  the  subject  of 
examination  had  been  Nature,  or  the  Koemoe  as 
one  undistinguishable  whole,  blending  together 
cosmogony,  astronomy,  geometry,  physics,  meta- 
physics, &c.  In  discussing  ethical  subjects  So- 
crates employed  the  dialectic  method,  and  thus 
Uid  the  foundation  of  formal  logic,  which  was 
afterwards  expanded  by  Plato,  and  systematised 
by  Aristotle.  The  originality  of  Socrates  is  shown 
by  the  results  he  achieved.  Out  of  his  intellec- 
tual school  sprang,  not  merely  Plato,  himself  a 
host,  but  all  the  other  leaders  of  Grecian  specu- 
lation for  the  next  half-century,  and  all  those  who 
continued  the  great  line  of  speculative  philosophy 
down  to  later  times.  Euclid  and  the  Meguric 
school  of  philosophers  — Aristippus  and  the  Cy- 
renaic  Antisthenes  and  Diogenes,  the  first  of  those 
called  the  Cynics  — all  emanated  more  or  leas 
directly  from  the  stimulus  imparted  by  Socrates, 
though  each  followed  a different  vein  of  thought. 
Ethics  continued  to  be  what  Socrates  had  first 
made  them,  a distinct  branch  of  philosophy,  along- 
side of  which  politics,  rhetoric,  logic,  arid  other 
speculations  relating  to  man  and  society,  gradually 
arranged  themselves  ; all  of  them  more  popular,  as 
well  as  more  keenly  controverted,  than  physics, 
which  at  that  time  presented  comparatively  littk 
charm,  and  still  less  of  attainable  certainty.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  individual  influence  of 
Socrates  permanently  enlarged  the  horizon,  im- 
proved the  method,  and  multiplied  the  ascendant 
minds,  of  the  Grecian  speculative  world,  in  a man- 
ner never  since  paralleled.  Subsequent  philoso- 
phers may  have  had  a more  elaborate  doctrine, 
and  a larger  number  of  disciples  who  imbibed 
their  ideas ; but  none  of  them  applied  the  raznc 
stimulating  method  with  the  same  efficacy,  and 
1 none  of  them  struck  out  of  other  minds  that  fire 
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which  seta  light  to  original  thought.  — (A  great 
part  of  this  article  is  taken  from  Mr.  G rote’s 
account  of  Socrates  in  his  History  of  G recce. ) — 
2.  The  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Con- 
stantinople abont  a.  d.  379.  lie  was  a pupil  of 
Ammouius  and  Heltadius.  and  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  an  advocate  in  his  native  city,  whence  he  is 
■uraamed  Scholastic  us.  The  lCcdesiastioal  History 
of  Socrates  extends  from  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  206,  to  that  of  the  younger  Theodosius, 
439.  He  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  less 
bigotry  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the 
very  difficulty  of  determining  from  internal  evi- 
dence some  points  of  his  religious  belief,  may  be 
considered  as  arguing  his  comparative  liberality. 
His  history  is  divided  into  7 books.  His  work  is 
included  in  the  editions  of  the  ancient  Greek  eccle- 
siastical historians  by  Valeaiua,  Paris,  1668  ; re- 
printed at  Menta,  1677  ; by  Heading,  Camb.  1720. 

Sod&ma,  gen.  -orum  and  -ae,  also  -am,  gen.  -i,and 
4,  gen.  -Orum  (rd  263ofia : SoSojrinjj,  Sodomita),  a 
very  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Siddim  2o3ohitis)1  closely  connected  with  Go- 
xnorrha,  over  which  and  the  other  3 “cities  of  the 
plain,”  the  king  of  Sodom  seems  to  have  had  a 
sort  of  supremacy.  In  the  book  of  Genesis  wc 
find  these  cities  as  subject,  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, to  the  king  of  Elam  and  his  allies  (an  indi- 
cation of  the  early  supremacy  in  W.  Asia  of  the 
roosters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley),  and 
their  attempt  to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  the  occasion 
of  the  first  war  on  record.  (Gen.  xiv.)  Soon  after- 
wards, the  abominable  sins  of  these  cities  called 
down  the  divine  vengeance,  and  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  fire  from  heaven,  except  Zoar,  which 
was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot  The  beau- 
tiful valley  in  which  they  stood  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  Jordan  and  converted  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
whose  bituminous  waters  still  bear  witness  to  the 
existence  of  the  springs  of  asphaltus  (“slime- 
piU  ” in  our  version)  of  which  the  valley  of  Sid- 
dim was  full.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that,  before 
the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  Jor- 
dan flowed  on  into  the  Red  Sea  ; but  this  has 
been  shown  to  be,  if  not  physically  impossible, 
most  improbable.  There  was  probably  id  ways  a 
lake  which  received  the  waters  both  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  river  which  still  flows  into  the  S.  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  ; and  the  nature  of  the  change 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  enlargement  of  this 
lake  by  a great  depression  of  the  whole  valley. 
The  site  of  Sodom  was  probably  near  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake. 

Soemis  or  So&emlas,  Julia,  daughter  of  Julia 
Al&esa,  and  mother  of  Elagabalus,  either  by  her 
busband  Sextus  Varius  Marcellus,  or,  according  to 
the  report  industriously  circulated  with  her  own 
consent,  by  Caracal  la.  After  the  accession  of  her 

son,  she  became  his  chosen  counsellor,  and  seems 
to  have  encouraged  and  shared  his  follies  and  enor- 
mities. She  took  a place  in  tbc  senate,  which 
then,  for  the  first  time,  witnessed  the  intrusion  of 
a woman,  and  was  herself  the  president  of  a sort  of 
female  parliament,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
Quiriuol,  and  published  edicts  for  the  regulation  of 
all  matters  connected  with  the  morals,  dress,  eti- 
quette, and  equipage  of  the  matrons.  She  was 
slain  by  the  praetorians,  in  the  amis  of  her  son,  on 
the  1 1 th  of  March,  a.  d.  222. 

gogdiina  (rf  ZoySiart)  or  ZouySiatrr) : Old  Per- 
sian, Sughda:  ZMySiot,  SoySuu'ol,  2ouy6uwoi:  parts 
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of  Turkestan  and  Jiokhara,  including  the  district  still 
called  Sood),  the  N.E.  province  of  the  ancient 
Persian  Empire,  separated  on  the  S.  from  Bactriana 
and  Margiana  by  the  upper  course  of  the  Oxus 
(Jihoun) ; oti  the  E.  and  N.  from  Scythia  by  the 
Sogdii  Comedarum  and  Oscii  M.  (Kura- Dagh, 
Alatun  and  Ak  Tayh)  and  by  the  upper  course  of 
the  Jaxartes  (Sikoun)  ; and  bounded  on  the  N.W. 
hy  the  great  deserts  E.  of  the  Sm  of  Aral  The 
S.  part  of  the  country  was  fertile  and  populous. 
It  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  afterwards  hy 
Alexander,  both  of  whom  marked  the  extreme 
limits  of  their  advance  hy  cities  an  the  Jaxartes, 
Cyreschata  and  Alexaudreschata.  After  the  Ma- 
cedonian conquest,  it  w as  subject  to  the  kings,  first 
of  Syria,  and  then  of  Hactria,  till  it  was  overrun 
by  the  barbarians.  The  natives  of  the  country 
were  a wild  warlike  people  of  the  great  Arian  race, 
resembling  the  Bactriana  in  their  character  nnH 
customs. 

Sogdianus  (SoySiovJs),  was  one  of  the  illegiti- 
mate sons  of  Artaxerxea  I.  Longimanus.  The 
latter,  on  his  death  in  n.  c.  425,  was  succeeded  by 
his  legitimate  son  Xerxes  II.,  but  this  monarch, 
after  a reign  of  only  2 months,  was  murdered  by 
Sogdianus,  who  now  became  king.  Sogdianus, 
however,  was  murdered  in  his  turn,  after  a reign 
of  7 months,  by  his  brother  Ochus.  Ochus  reigned 
under  the  name  of  Darius  II. 

Sogdii  Montes.  [Sou  diana]. 

Sol.  [ i 1 KLIOS.J 

S61i  or  Soloe  (SdAoi).  L (Ethnic,  2oA«or,  So- 
lentit : Mezellu^  Ru.),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia, 
between  the  rivers  Larnus  and  Cydnus,  said  to 
have  been  colonised  by  Argivc*  and  Lydians  from 
Rhodes.  It  was  a flourishing  city  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  who  fined  its  people  200  talents  for 
their  adhesion  to  the  Persians.  The  city  was  de- 
stroyed by  Tigranes,  who  probably  transplanted 
the  inhabitants  to  Tigranocerta.  Pompey  restored 
the  city  after  his  war  with  the  pirates,  and  peopled 
it  with  the  survivors  of  the  defeated  bands ; and 
from  this  time  forth  it  was  called  Pompeiopolis 
(riojnrijiouwoAij).  It  was  celebrated  in  literary 
history  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Stoic  philosopher 
Chrysippus,  of  the  comic  poet  Philemon,  and  of 
the  astronomer  and  poet  Aratua.  Its  name  has 
been  curiously  perpetuated  in  the  grammatical  word 
solecism  (soloecismus),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
first  applied  to  the  corrupt  dialect  of  Greek  spoken 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  or,  as  some  say,  of 
Soli  in  Cyprus.  — 2.  (Ethnic,  : Aliyoro , in 

the  valley  of  Solea,  Ru.),  a considerable  sea-port 
town  in  the  W.  part  of  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  on 
a little  river.  According  to  some,  it  was  a colony 
of  the  Athenians;  while  others  ascribed  its  erection 
to  a native  prince  acting  under  the  advice  of  Solon, 
and  others  to  Solon  himself:  the  last  account  is 
doubtless  an  error.  It  had  temples  of  Isis  and 
Aphrodite,  and  there  were  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

fiolicinluuL,  a town  in  Roman  Germany  (the 
Agri  Decumatos)  on  the  mountain  Pirns,  where 
Valcntinian  gained  a victory  over  the  Alemanni  in 
a.  n.  369,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modern  Heidelberg. 

Solinns,  C.  Jfillus,  the  author  of  a geographical 
compendium,  divided  into  57  chapters,  containing  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  world  as  known  to  the  ancients, 
diversified  by  historical  notices,  remarks  on  the 
origin,  habits,  religious  rites  and  social  condition  of 
various  uations  enumerated.  The  arrangement, 
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and  frequently  the  very  words,  are  derived  from 
the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  but  little  knowledge, 
care,  or  judgment,  are  displayed  in  the  ielcction. 
We  know  nothing  of  Solinus  himself,  but  he 
must  have  lived  after  the  reign  of  Alexander  Se- 
veru?,  and  before  that  of  Constantine.  He  may 
perhaps  be  placed  about  a.  d.  238.  Wc  learn  from 
the  first  of  2 prefatory  addresses,  that  an  edition  of 
the  work  had  already  passed  into  circulation,  in  an 
imperfect  state,  without  the  consent  or  knowledge 
of  the  author,  under  the  appellation  Collectanea  Re- 
rum  Afemarabilium , while  on  the  2nd,  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  published  by  himself,  he  bestowed  the 
more  ambitious  title  of  Polyhistor ; and  hence  we 
find  the  treatise  designated  in  several  MSS.  as  C- 
Julii  Sol  ini  GrammaRd  Poli/histor  ah  ipso  editus  et 
recognitus.  The  most  notable  edition  is  that  ofSal- 
masitts,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1689,  prefixed  to 
his  “ Plinianae  Exercitationcs,”  the  whole  form- 
ing 2 large  folio  volumes, 

Sdlis  Fons.  [Oasis  No.  3.] 

Solis  Lacus  (\inrrj  ’HcAfoio),  a lake  in  the  far 
E.,  from  which,  in  the  old  mythical  system  of  the 
world,  the  sun  arose  to  make  his  daily  course 
through  heaven.  Some  of  the  matter-of-fact  expo- 
sitors identified  it  with  the  Caspian  Sea.  Another 
fake  of  the  same  name  was  imagined  by  some  of 
the  poets  in  the  far  W.,  into  which  the  sun  sank 
at  night. 

8dlis  Mona.  [Solois.] 

S51is  Promontoriuin  (tbepa  'HAlou  frpd : Ras 
An  fir),  a promontory  of  Arabia  Felix,  near  the 
middle  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Soloe.  [Sou]. 

861$ia  (2oAifrir ; C.  Cantin , Arab.  Ras  el  Ifou- 
dik\  a promontory  running  far  out  into  the  sea,  in 
the  S.  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania.  He- 
rodotus believed  it  to  be  the  W.-most  headland  of 
all  Libya.  Upon  it  was  a Phoenician  temple  of 
Poseidon.  The  later  geographers  under  the 
Romans  mention  a Mona  Solis  ('H \iov  Spos)% 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  spot,  its  name  being 
probably  a corruption  of  the  Greek  name. 

S61on  (2<fA»v),  the  celebrated  Athenian  legis- 
lator, was  bom  about  B.C.  638.  His  father  Exe- 
cestides  was  a descendant  of  Codrus,  and  his  mother 
was  a cousin  of  the  mother  of  Pisistratus.  Exe- 
cestidea  had  seriously  crippled  his  resources  by  a 
too  prodigal  expenditure  ; and  Solon  consequently 
found  it  either  necessary  or  convenient  in  his 
youth  to  betake  himself  to  the  life  of  a foreign 
trader.  It  is  likely  enough  that  while  necessity 
compelled  him  to  seek  a livelihood  in  some  mode 
or  other,  his  active  and  inquiring  spirit  led  him  to 
select  that  pursuit  which  would  furnish  the  amplest 
means  for  its  gratification.  Solon  early  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  poetical  abilities.  His  first  , 
effusions  were  in  a somewhat  light  and  amatory  i 
strain,  which  afterwards  gave  way  to  the  more 
dignified  and  earnest  purpose  of  inculcating  pro- 
found reflections  or  sage  advice.  So  widely  indeed 
did  his  reputation  spread,  that  he  was  ranked  as 
one  of  the  famous  7 sages,  and  his  name  appears 
in  all  the  lists  of  the  7.  The  occasion  which  first 
brought  Solon  prominently  forward  as  an  actor  on 
the  political  stage,  was  the  contest  between  Athens 
and  Megan*  respecting  the  possession  of  Snfamis. 
The  ill  success  of  the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  island,  had  led  to 
the  enactment  of  a law  forbidding  the  writing  or 
saying  anything  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  renew 
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the  contest.  Solon,  indignant  at  this  dishonourable 
renunciation  of  their  claims,  hit  upon  the  device  of 
feigning  to  be  mad ; and  causing  a report  of  bis 
condition  to  be  spread  over  the  city,  be  rushed  into 
the  agora,  and  there  recited  a short  elegiac  poem  of 
100  lines,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  Athenians 
to  retrieve  their  disgrace  and  reconquer  the  lorefy 
island.  Pisistratus  (who,  however,  must  have  been 
extremely  young  at  the  time)  came  to  the  support 
of  his  kinsman  ; the  pusillanimous  law  was  re- 
scinded ; war  was  declared  ; and  Solon  himself 
appointed  to  conduct  it.  The  Megarians  were 
driven  out  of  the  island,  but  a tedious  war  ensued, 
which  was  finally  settled  hy  the  arbitration  of 
Sparta.  Both  parties  appealed,  in  support  of  their 
claim,  to  the  authority  of  Homer  ; and  it  was  cur- 
rently believed  in  antiquity  that  Solon  had  surrep- 
titiously inserted  the  line  (/?.  ii.  558)  which  speak* 
of  Ajax  as  ranging  his  ships  with  the  Athenians. 
The  Spartans  decided  in  favour  of  the  Athenians, 
about  B.  c.  596.  Solon  himself,  probably,  was 
one  of  those  who  received  grants  of  land  in  Sr.ta- 
mis,  and  this  mny  account  for  his  being  termed  a 
Salaminian.  Soon  after  these  events  (about  595) 
Solon  took  a leading  part  in  promoting  hostilities 
on  behalf  of  Delphi  against  Cinha,  and  was  the 
mover  of  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyons  by  which 
war  was  declared.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
what  active  part  he  took  in  the  war.  According 
to  a common  story,  which  however  rests  only  on 
the  authority  of  a late  writer,  Solon  hastened  the 
surrender  of  the  town  by  causing  the  waters  of  the 
Plistus  to  be  poisoned.  It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  outbreak  of  this  war,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  distracted  state  of  Attica,  which  was  rent  bv 
civil  commotions,  Solon  was  called  upon  by  all 
parties  to  mediate  between  them,  and  alleviate  tht 
miseries  that  prevailed.  He  was  chosen  archon 
594,  and  under  that  legal  title  was  invested  with 
unlimited  power  for  adopting  such  measures  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  demanded.  In  fulfilment  of 
the  task  entrusted  to  him,  Solon  addressed  himself 
to  the  relief  of  the  existing  distress.  This  he  effected 
with  the  greatest  discretion  and  success  by  his 
celebrated  disburdening  ordinance  (<reuri£x0«»«),  a 
measure  consisting  of  various  distinct  provisions, 
calculated  to  relieve  the  debtors  with  as  little  in- 
fringement ns  possible  on  the  claims  of  the  wealthy 
creditors.  The  details  of  this  measure,  however, 
are  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  We 
know  that  he  depreciated  the  coinage,  making  the 
mina  to  contain  100  drachmae  instead  of  “3  ; that 
is  to  say,  73  of  the  old  drachmae  produced  100  of 
the  new  coinage,  in  which  obligations  were  to  be 
discharged  ; so  that  the  debtor  saved  rather  more 
than  a fourth  in  every  payment.  The  success  of  th* 
Seisachtheia  procured  for  Solon  such  confidence  and 
popularity  that  he  was  further  charged  with  the 
task  of  entirely  remodelling  the  constitution.  A« 
a preliminary  step,  he  repealed  all  the  laws  of 
Draco  except  those  relating  to  bloodshed.  Our 
limits  only  allow  us  to  glance  nt  the  principal 
features  of  the  constitution  established  by  Solm. 
This  constitution  was  based  upon  the  timocratic 
principle,  that  is,  the  title  of  citizens  to  the  honours 
and  offices  of  the  state  was  regulated  by  their 
wealth.  All  the  citizens  were  distributed  into  4 
classes.  The  1st  class  consisted  of  those  who  had 
an  annual  income  of  at  least  500  medimni  of  dry 
or  liquid  produce  (equivalent  to  500  drachmae,  a 
medimnus  being  reckoned  at  n drachma),  and  were 
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called  Pentaccsiomedimni . The  2nd  class  consisted 
of  those  whose  incomes  ranged  between  300  and 
500  medimni  or  drachmae,  and  were  called  Uip/xis 
('Ixirsts,  'Iain)*),  from  their  being  able  to  keep  a 
horse,  and  bound  to  perform  military  service  as 
cavalry.  The  3rd  class  consisted  of  those  whose 
incomes  varied  between  200  and  300  medimni  or 
drachmae,  and  were  termed  ZcwjUae  (Ztuyirai). 
The  4th  class  included  all  whose  property  fell 
short  of  200  medimni  or  drachmae,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Theies.  The  first  3 classes  were  liable  to 
direct  taxation,  in  the  form  of  a graduated  income 
tax,  A direct  tax,  however,  was  an  extraordinary, 
and  not  an  annual  payment.  The  4th  class  were 
exempt  from  direct  taxes,  but  of  course  they,  as 
well  ns  the  rest,  were  liable  to  indirect  taxes.  To 
Solon  was  ascribed  the  institution  of  the  Bottle 
(& ov\"fi)t  or  deliberative  assembly  of  Four  Hundred, 
100  members  being  elected  from  each  of  the  4 
tribes.  He  greatly  enlarged  the  functions  of  the 
KceJesia  (AcxAtyria),  which  no  doubt  existed  be- 
fore bis  time,  though  it  probably  possessed  scarcely 
more  power  than  the  assemblies  which  we  find  de- 
scribed in  the  Homeric  poems.  He  gave  it  the 
right  of  electing  the  orchons  and  other  magistrates, 
and,  what  was  even  more  important,  made  the 
archons  and  magistrates  accountable  directly  to  it 
when  their  year  of  office  was  expired.  He  also 
gave  it  what  was  equivalent  to  a veto  upon  any 
proposed  measure  of  the  Boule,  though  it  could 
not  itself  originate  any  measure.  Besides  the 
arrangement  of  the  general  political  relations  of 
the  people,  Solon  was  the  author  of  a great  variety 
of  special  laws,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
arranged  in  any  systematic  manner.  Those  re- 
lating to  debtors  and  creditors  have  been  already 
referred  to.  Several  bad  for  their  object  the  en- 
couragement of  trade  and  manufactures.  Foreign 
settlers  were  not  to  be  naturalised  as  citizens  un- 
less they  carried  on  some  industrious  pursuit.  If 
a father  did  not  teach  his  son  some  trade  or  pro- 
fession, the  son  was  not  liable  to  maintain  his 
father  in  his  old  age.  The  council  of  Areopagus 
had  a general  power  to  punish  idleness.  Solon 
forbade  the  exportation  of  all  produce  of  the  Attic 
soil  except  olive  oil.  He  was  the  first  who  gave 
to  those  who  died  childless  the  power  of  disposing 
of  their  property  by  wilL  He  enacted  several 
laws  relating  to  marriage,  especially  with  regard  to 
heiresses.  The  rewards  which  he  appointed  to  be 
given  to  victors  at  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian 
games  are  for  that  age  unusually  large  (500 
drachmae  to  the  former  and  100  to  the  latter). 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  his  regulations  w'as  that 
which  denounced  atimia  against  any  citizen,  who,  on 
the  outbreak  of  a sedition,  remained  neutral.  The 
law's  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers 
(Aloecy)  and  triangular  tablets  aud  were 

set  up  at  first  in  the  Acropolis,  afterwards  in  the 
Prytancum.  The  Athenians  were  also  indebted 
to  Solon  for  some  rectification  of  the  calendar. 
It  is  said  that  Solon  exacted  from  the  people  a 
solemn  oath,  that  they  would  observe  his  laws 
without  alteration  for  a certain  space — 10  years 
according  to  Herodotus  — 1 00  years  according  to 
other  accounts.  It  is  related  that  he  was  himself 
aware  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  many 
imperfections  in  his  system  and  code.  He  is  said 
to  have  spoken  of  his  laws  as  being  not  the  best, 
but  the  best  which  the  Athenians  would  have  re- 
ceived. After  be  bad  completed  his  task,  being. 
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we  are  told,  greatly  annoyed  and  troubled  by  those 
who  came  to  him  with  all  kinds  of  complaints, 
suggestions  or  criticisms  about  his  laws,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  himself  have  to  propose  any 
change,  he  absented  himself  from  Athens  for  ten 
years,  after  he  had  obtained  the  oath  above  re- 
ferred to.  He  first  visited  Egypt ; and  from  thence 
proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  distinction  by  Philocyprus,  king  of  the  little 
town  of  Aepea.  Solon  persuaded  the  king  to  re- 
move from  the  old  site,  and  build  a new  town  on 
the  plain.  The  new  settlement  was  called  Soli,  in 
honour  of  the  illustrious  visitor.  He  is  further 
said  to  have  visited  Lydia ; and  his  interview  with 
Croesus  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in 
antiquity.  [Croesus.]  During  the  absence  of 
Solon  the  old  dissensions  were  renewed,  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Athens,  the  supreme  power 
was  seized  by  Pisistratus.  The  tyrant,  after  his 
usurpation,  is  said  to  have  paid  considerable  court 
to  Solon,  and  on  various  occasions  to  have  solicited 
his  advice,  which  Solon  did  not  withhold.  Solon 
probably  died  about  553,  two  years  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitution  at  the  age  of  HO.  There 
was  a story  current  in  antiquity  that,  by  his  own 
directions,  his  ashes  were  collected  and  scattered 
round  the  island  of  Salami*.  Of  the  poems  of 
Solon  several  fragments  remain.  They  do  not 
indicate  any  great  degree  of  imaginative  power, 
but  their  style  is  vigorous  and  simple.  Those  that 
were  called  forth  by  special  emergencies  appear  to 
haTe  been  marked  by  no  small  degree  of  energy. 
The  fragments  of  these  poems  arc  incorporated  in 
the  collections  of  the  Greek  gnomic  poets ; and 
there  is  also  a separate  edition  of  them  by  Bach, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1825. 

Sdlus  (SoAoor,  -ovyroSy  contr.  of  SoAdetr:  2o- 
Ae rrivos),  called  8oluntum  (Solentinns)  by  the 
Homans,  on  ancient  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily 
between  Panormus  and  Thermae. 

851  yma  (to  X6\vna),  1.  ( Taktalu-Darjh ),  the 
mountain  range  which  runs  parallel  to  the  E.  coast 
of  Lycia,  and  is  a S.  continuation  of  M.  Climax. 
Sometimes  the  whole  range  is  called  Climax,  and 
the  name  of  Solyma  is  giveu  to  its  highest  peak.* 
2.  Another  name  of  Jerusalem. 

Solymi.  [Lycla.J 

Somnus  (foreor),  the  personification  and  god  of 
sleep,  is  described  as  a brother  of  Death  (Adraror, 
mor>),  and  as  a son  of  Night.  In  works  of  art. 
Sleep  and  Death  are  represented  alike  as  two 
youths,  sleeping  or  holding  inverted  torches  in 
their  bands.  I Mors.] 

Bontlus  (Isonzo),  a river  in  Venetia  in  the  N. 
of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Camic  Alps  and  falling  into 
the  Sinus  Tergestinus  E.  of  Aquilcia. 

Sopater  (SdTraTpoj).  1.  Of  Paphos,  a writer 
of  parody  and  burlesque  (<p\vapoypd<f>os)%  who 
flourished  from  ilc.  323  to  283.  — 2.  Of  Apamea. 
a distinguished  sophist,  the  head  for  some  time  of 
the  school  of  Plotinus,  was  a disciple  of  Iambli- 
chus,  after  whose  death  (before  a.  i>.  330)  he 
went  to  Constantinople.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
favour  and  personal  friendship  of  Constantine,  who 
afterwards,  however,  put  him  to  death  (between 
a.  d.  330  and  337)  from  the  motive,  as  was  alleged, 
of  giving  a proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  own  con- 
version to  Christianity.  There  ore  several  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  works  extant  under  the 
name  of  Sopater,  but  the  best  critics  ascribe  these 
to  a younger  Sopater,  mentioned  below.  — 8.  The 
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younger  sophist,  of  Aparoea,  or  of  .Alexandria,  is 
supposed  to  hare  lived  about  200  year*  later  than 
the  former.  Beside*  his  extant  works  already 
alluded  to,  Photius  haa  preserved  an  extract  of  a 
work,  entitled  the  Historical  Extract* 
which  contained  a vast  variety  of  facts  and  fig- 
ments, collected  from  a great  number  of  authors. 
The  remains  of  his  rhetorical  works  are  contained 
in  Wafa's  Rhetor**  Grued. 

Sophene  ( later  tut?)  a district  of 
Armenia  Major,  lying  between  the  ranges  of  Anti- 
taurus  and  Masius  ; separated  from  Mulitenc  in 
Armenia  Minor  by  the  Euphrates,  from  Mesopo- 
tamia by  the  Antitaurus,  and  from  the  K.  part  of 
Armenia  Major  by  the  river  Nyrapbius.  In  the 
time  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  it  formed,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  district  of  Aciliiene,  an 
independent  W.  Armenian  kingdom,  which  was 
subdued  and  united  to  the  rest  of  Armenia  by 
Tigranes. 

SdphUus  (2t*<pikos),  a comic  poet  of  the  middle 
comedy,  was  a native  of  Sicyon  or  of  Thebes,  and 
flourished  about  b.  c.  348. 

Sophocles  (2o4>0KA.7jr).  L The  celebrated  tra- 
gic poet,  was  born  at  Colonus,  a village  little  more 
than  a mile  to  the  N.  W.  of  Athena,  b.  a 495. 
He  was  30  years  younger  than  Aeschylus,  and  15 
years  older  than  Euripides.  His  father’s  name 
was  Sophilus,  or  Sophillua,  of  whose  condition  in 
life  we  know  nothing  for  certain;  but  it  is  clear  that 
Sophocles  received  an  education  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sons  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens 
of  Athens.  To  both  of  the  two  leading  branches 
of  Greek  education,  music  and  gymnastics,  he  wns 
carefully  trained,  and  in  both  he  gained  the  prize 
of  a garland.  Of  the  skill  which  he  had  attained 
in  music  and  dancing  in  his  18th  year,  and  of  the 
perfection  of  bis  bodily  form,  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  Athenians 
were  assembled  in  solemn  festival  around  the 
trophy  which  they  hod  set  up  in  Salamis  to  cele- 
brate their  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  So- 
phocles was  chosen  to  lead,  naked  and  with  lyre 
in  hand,  the  chorus  which  danced  about  the  trophy, 
and  sang  the  songs  of  triumph,  480.  His  first 
appearance  os  a dramatist  took  place  in  468,  under 
peculiarly  interesting  circumstances  ; not  only  from 
the  fact  that  Sophocles,  at  the  age  of  27,  came  for- 
ward as  the  rival  of  the  veteran  Aeschylus,  whose 
supremacy  had  been  maintained  during  an  entire 
generation,  but  also  from  the  character  of  the 
judges.  The  solemnities  of  the  Great  Dionysia 
were  rendered  more  imposing  by  the  occasion  of 
the  return  of  Cimon  from  his  expedition  to  Scyros, 
bringing  with  him  the  bones  of  Theseus.  Public 
expectation  was  so  excited  respecting  the  approach- 
ing dramatic  contest,  and  party  feeling  ran  so  high, 
that  Apsephion,  the  Archon  Eponymus,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  appoint  the  judges,  had  not  yet 
ventured  to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of  drawing  the 
lots  for  their  election,  when  Cimon,  with  his  9 
colleagues  in  the  command,  having  entered  the 
theatre,  the  Archon  detained  them  at  the  altar, 
and  administered  to  them  the  oath  appointed  for 
the  judges  in  the  dramatic  contests.  Their  de- 
cision was  in  favour  of  Sophocles,  who  received 
the  first  prise  ; the  secoud  only  being  awarded  to 
Aeschylus,  who  was  so  mortified  at  his  defeat  that 
he  left  Athens  and  retired  to  Sicily.  From  this 
epoch  Sophocles  held  the  supremacy  of  the  Athe- 
nian stage,  until  a formidable  rival  arose  in  Euri- 
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pides,  who  gained  the  first  prise  for  the  first  time 
in  441.  The  year  440  is  a most  important  era  in 
the  poet’s  life.  In  the  spring  of  that  rear  he 
brought  out  the  earliest  of  his  extant  dramas,  the 
Atdigone,  a play  which  gave  the  Athenians  such 
satisfaction,  especially  on  account  of  the  political 
wisdom  it  displayed,  that  they  appointed  him  on* 
of  the  ten  strategic  of  whom  Pericles  was  the  chief, 
in  the  war  against  Samos.  It  would  seem  that  in 
this  war  Sophocles  neither  obtained  nor  sought  for 
any  military  reputation  : he  is  repn-sented  as  good- 
humouredly  repeating  the  judgment  of  Pericles 
concerning  him,  that  he  understood  the  making  of 
poetry,  but  not  the  commanding  of  an  army. 
The  family  dissensions  which  troubled  his  last 
years,  are  connected  with  a well-known  and  beau- 
tiful story.  His  family  consisted  of  two  sons, 
Iophon,  the  offspring  of  Nicostrate,  who  was  a 
free  Athenian  woman,  and  Ariston,  his  son  by 
Theoris  of  Sicyon;  and  Ariston  had  a son  named 
Sophocles,  for  whom  his  grandfather  showed  the 
greatest  affection.  Iophon,  who  w ts  by  the  laws 
of  Athens  his  father's  rightful  heir,  jealous  of  his 
love  for  the  young  Sophocles,  and  apprehending 
that  Sophocles  purposed  to  bestow  upon  his  grand- 
son a large  proportion  of  his  property,  is  said  to 
have  summoned  his  father  before  the  Phratores, 
who  seem  to  have  had  a sort  of  jurisdiction  in  family 
affairs,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind  wns  affected 
by  old  age.  As  his  only  reply,  Sophocles  ex- 
claimed, “ If  I am  Sophocles,  1 am  not  beside 
myself ; and  if  I am  beside  myself,  I am  not  So- 
phocles ;**  and  then  he  read  from  his  Oedipus  at 
Colon  «*,  which  was  lately  written,  but  not  yet 
brought  out,  the  magnificent  parodos,  beginning  — 
EviTnroo,  (eve,  t curie  x^’PaI» 
whereupon  the  judges  at  once  dismissed  the  cose, 
and  rebuked  lopbon  for  his  undutiful  conduct. 
Sophocles  forgave  his  son.  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  reconciliation  was  referred  to  in  the  lines  of  the 
Oedipus  at  Colonus , where  Antigone  pleads  with 
her  father  to  forgive  Polynices,  as  other  fathers 
had  been  induced  to  forgive  their  bad  children 
(vv.  1192,  foil.).  Sophocles  died  soon  afterwards 
in  406,  in  his  90th  year.  All  the  various  accounts 
of  his  death  and  funeral  are  of  a fictitious  and 
poetical  complexion.  According  to  some  writers 
he  was  choked  by  a grape  ; another  writer  related 
that  in  a public  recitation  of  the  Antigone  he  sus- 
tained his  voice  so  long  without  a pause  that, 
through  the  weakness  of  extreme  age,  he  lost  bis 
breath  and  his  life  together  ; while  other*  ascribed 
his  death  to  excessive  joy  at  obtaining  a victory. 
By  the  universal  consent  of  the  best  critics,  both 
of  ancient  and  of  modem  times,  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  are  the  perfection  of  the  Greek  drama. 
The  subjects  and  style  of  Sophocles  are  human, 
while  those  of  Aeschylus  are  essentially  heroic. 
The  latter  excite  terror,  pity,  and  admiration,  as 
we  view  them  at  a distance  ; the  former  bring  those 
same  feelings  home  to  the  heart,  with  the  addition 
of  sympathy  and  self-application.  No  individual 
human  being  can  imagine  himself  in  the  position 
of  Prometheus,  or  derive  a personal  warning  from 
the  crimes  and  fate  of  Clytemnestra  ; but  every  one 
can,  in  feeling,  share  the  self-devotion  of  Antigone 
in  giving  up  her  life  at  the  call  of  fraternal  piety, 
and  the  calmness  which  comes  over  the  spirit  of 
Oedipus  when  ho  is  reconciled  to  the  gods.  In 
Aeschylus,  the  sufferers  are  the  victims  of  an  in- 
exorable destiny  ; but  Sophocles  bring*  more  pro- 
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minently  into  view  those  fault*  of  their  own,  which 
form  one  element  of  the  destiny  of  which  they  are 
the  victims,  and  is  more  intent  upon  inculcating,  as 
the  lesson  taught  by  their  woes,  that  w ise  calmness 
and  moderation,  in  desires  and  actions,  in  pro- 
sperity and  adversity,  winch  the  Greek  poets  and 
philosophers  celebrate  under  the  name  of  aunppo- 
trinnj.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  descends  to 
that  level  to  which  Knripides  brought  down  the 
art,  the  exhibition  of  human  passion  and  suffering 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting  emotion  in  the 
spectators,  apart  from  a moral  end.  The  difference 
between  the  2 poets  is  illustrated  by  the  saying  of 
Sophocles,  that  “ he  himself  represented  men  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  Euripides  exhibited  them  ns 
they  are.M  The  number  of  plays  ascribed  to  So- 
phocles was  130.  He  contended  not  only  with 
Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  but  also  with  Cboerilus, 
Aristios,  Agathon,  and  other  poets,  amongst  whom 
was  his  own  son  Jophon  ; and  he  carried  off  the 
first  prize  20  or  24  times,  frequently  the  2nd,  and 
never  the  3rd.  It  is  remarkable,  as  proving  his 
growing  activity  and  success,  that,  of  his  113 
dramas,  81  were  brought  out  after  his  64th  year, 
and  also  that  all  his  extant  dramas,  which  of  course 
in  the  judgment  of  the  grammarians  were  his  best, 
belong  to  this  latter  period  of  his  life.  The  7 ex- 
tant tragedies  were  probably  brought  out  in  the 
following  chronological  order : — A nit  pone.  Electro, 
Tracltiniac,  Oedipus  Tyrannus,  Ajar,  PkHoctetes , 
Oedipus  at  Colon  us ; the  last  of  these  was  brought 
out,  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  by  his  grandson. 
Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Sophocles,  the  mo6t 
useful  one  for  the  ordinary  Btudent  is  that 
by  Wander,  Gothae  et  Erfurdt,  1831 — 1846,  2 
vols.  8vo.  — 2.  Son  of  Ariston  and  grandson  of 
the  elder  Sophocles,  was  also  an  Athenian  tragic 
t.  The  love  of  his  grandfather  towards  him 
been  already  mentioned.  In  401  he  brought  out 
the  Oedipus  at  Colonus of  his  grandfather;  bnt  he 
did  not  bepn  to  exhibit  his  own  dramas  till  396. 

Sophonisba.  daughter  of  the  Carthaginian  gene- 
ral, HasdrubaL,  the  son  of  Gisco.  She  had  been 
betrothed  by  her  father,  at  a very  early  age,  to 
the  Numidian  prince  Masinissa,  but  at  a subse- 
quent period  HAsdrnbal  being  desirous  to  gain 
over  Syphax,  the  rival  monarch  of  Nomidia,  to 
the  Carthaginian  alliance,  offered  him  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments of  Sophonisba  prevailed  over  the  in- 
fluence of  Scipio : Syphax  married  her,  and  from 
that  time  became  the  zealous  supporter  and  ally  of 
Carthage.  Sophonisba,  on  her  part,  was  assidnous 
in  her  endeavours  to  secure  his  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  her  countrymen.  After  the  defeat  of 
Syphax,  and  the  capture  of  his  capital  city  of 
Cirta  by  Masinissa,  Sophonisba  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror,  upon  whom,  however,  her  beauty 
exercised  so  powerful  an  influence,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  mam'  her  himself.  Their  nuptials  were 
accordingly  celebrated  without  delay,  but  Scipio 
(who  was  apprehensive  lest  she  should  exercise 
the  same  influence  over  Masinissa  which  she  had 
previously  done  over  Syphax)  refused  to  ratify 
this  arrangement,  and  upbraiding  Masinissa  with 
his  weakness,  insisted  on  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  princess.  Unable  to  resist  this  command, 
the  Numidian  king  spared  her  the  humiliation  of 
captivity,  by  sending  her  a bowl  of  poison,  which 
she  drank  without  hesitation,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  her  own  life. 
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SSphrdn  (2Ui<pp»r)  of  Syracuse,  was  the  prin- 
cipal writer  of  that  pecies  of  composition  called 
the  Mime  (pupos),  which  was  one  of  the  nume- 
rous varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy.  He  flou- 
rished about  u.  c.  460 — l '20.  When  Sophron  is 
called  the  inventor  of  mimes,  the  meaning  is,  that 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a literary  composition  a 
species  of  amusement  which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
who  were  pre-eminent  for  broad  humour  and  mer- 
riment, had  practised  from  time  immemorial  at 
tbeir  public  festivals,  and  the  nature  of  which  was 
very  similar  to  the  performances  of  the  Spartan 
Deicdcstae.  Such  mimetic  performances  prevailed 
throughout  the  Dorian  states  under  various  names. 
One  feature  of  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  which 
formed  a marked  distinction  between  them  and 
comic  poetry,  was  the  nature  of  their  rhythm.  There 
is,  however,  6ome  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
they  were  in  mere  prose,  or  in  mingled  poetry  and 
prose,  or  in  prose  with  a peculiar  rhythmical  move- 
ment but  no  metrical  arrangement.  With  regard  to 
the  substance  of  these  compositions,  their  character, 
so  for  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  appears  to  have 
been  ethical ; that  is,  the  scenes  represented  were 
those  of  ordinary  life,  and  the  language  employed 
was  intended  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  charac- 
ters of  the  persons  exhibited  in  those  scenes,  not 
only  for  the  amusement  but  also  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  spectators.  Plato  was  a great  admirer 
of  Sophron  ; and  the  philosopher  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  made  the  Mimes  known  at  Athens. 
The  serious  purpose  which  was  aimed  at  in  the 
works  of  Sophron  was  always,  as  in  the  Attic 
Comedy,  clothed  under  a sportive  form  ; and  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  sometimes  the  latter  ele- 
ment prevailed,  even  to  the  extent  of  obscenity,  as 
the  extant  fragments  and  the  parallel  of  the  Attic 
Comedy  combine  to  prove.  The  best  collection  of 
the  fragments  of  Sophron  is  by  Ahrens,  De  Graecae 
Linpurw  Dialectis . 

Sophroniscu*.  [Socrates.] 

Sophus,  P.  Bempronlui,  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
b.  c.  310,  and  consul  304,  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  earliest  jurists,  and  is  said  to  have  owed  his 
name  of  Sophus  or  Wise  to  his  great  merits. 

Sopianae  (FunfldrcMm),  a town  in  Pannonia 
Inferior,  on  the  road  from  Mursa  to  Vindobona, 
the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Maxnninua. 

S6ra.  1.  (Somnus:  5om),  a town  in  Latium, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Liris  and  N.  of 
Arpinum,  with  a strongly  fortified  citadel.  It  was  the 
most  N.-ly  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  and  after- 
wards joined  the  Samnites  ; but  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  was  twice  colonised  by  them, 
since  the  inhabitants  had  destroyed  the  first  body 
of  colonists.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  poly- 
gonal wails  of  the  ancient  town.«-2.  A town  in 
Paphlagonia  of  uncertain  site. 

Soractc  ( Monte  di  S.  Orests ),  n celebrated 
mountain  in  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  the  Falisci, 
near  the  Tiber,  about  24  miles  from  Rome,  but 
the  summit  of  which,  frequently  covered  with 
snow,  was  clearly  visible  from  the  city.  ( Vides  ut 
alta  stet  nire.  cuudidum  Soractc , Hor.  Carm.  i.  9.) 
The  whole  mountain  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  on 
its  summit  was  a temple  of  this  god.  At  the 
festival  of  Apollo,  celebrated  on  this  mountain, 
the  worshippers  passed  over  burning  embers  with- 
out receiving  any  injury.  (Virg.  Aen.  xi.  785,  seq.) 

Sor&nus.  1.  A Sabine  divinity,  usually  iden- 
tified with  Apollo,  worshipped  on  Mt.  Soractc. 
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[Soracte.  J — 2.  The  name  of  several  physicians, 
of  whom  the  most  celebrated  seems  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Ephesus,  and  to  have  practised  his  pro* 
fession  first  at  Alexandria,  and  afterwards  at  Rome, 
in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  a.  d.  90 — 138. 
There  are  several  medical  works  still  extant  under 
the  name  of  Soranus,  but  whether  they  were 
written  by  the  native  of  Ephesus  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

Sordlce  {Elang  de  Leucate),  a lake  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  formed 
by  the  river  Sordis. 

Sordones  or  Bordi,  a small  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
chief  town  was  Ruscino. 

Soslblus  (2w(ri€<os),  a distinguished  Lacedae- 
monian grammarian,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (about  B.C.  251),  and  was 
contemporary  with  Callimachus. 

Sosigenes  (SweriysVijj),  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, was  the  astronomer  employed  by  Julius 
Caesar  to  superintend  the  correction  of  the  calen- 
dar (a.  c.  46).  He  is  called  mi  Egyptian,  but  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  an  Alexandrian  Greek. 
(See  Ihti.  of  Antiq.  art.  Ca/cmiarium.) 

SoBlph&nes  the  son  of  Sosicles,  of 

Syracuse,  was  one  of  the  7 tragediaus  who  were 
called  the  Tragic  Pleiad.  He  was  born  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  flourished  b.  c.  284. 

Sositheus  < Su'cridtos ),  of  Syracuse  or  Athens, 
or  Alexandria  in  the  Troad,  was  a distinguished 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiad,  and  the  an- 
tagonist of  the  tragic  poet  Homer.  He  flourished 
about  b.  c.  284. 

Sosius.  1.  C.,  quaestor  b.  c.  66,  and  praetor 
49.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  Antony’s  principal 
lieutenants  in  the  East.  He  was  appointed  by 
Antony,  in  38,  governor  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  in  tbe 
place  of  Ventidius.  Like  his  predecessor  in  the 
government,  he  carried  on  the  military  operations 
in  his  province  with  great  success.  In  37,  he  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem  along  with  Herod,  and 
after  hard  fighting  became  master  of  the  city,  and 
plnccd  Herod  upon  the  throne.  In  return  for 
these  services,  Antony  obtained  for  Sosius  tbe 
honour  of  a triumph  in  34,  and  the  consulship  in 
32.  Sosius  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Antony's 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  He  was  afterwards 
pardoned  by  Octavian,  at  the  intercession  of  L. 
Armntius.— 2.  The  name  of  two  brothers  (Sosii), 
booksellers  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Horace.  They 
were  probably  freedmen,  perhaps  of  the  Sosius 
mentioned  above. 

Sosplta,  that  is,  the  “ saving  goddess,”  was  a 
surname  of  Juno  at  Lanuvium  and  at  Rome,  in 
both  of  which  places  she  had  a temple.  Her  wor- 
ship was  very  ancient  in  Latium  and  was  trans- 
planted from  Lanuvium  to  Rome. 

Sosthenes  (JUKrMvys),  a Macedonian  officer  of 
noble  birth,  who  obtained  the  supreme  direction  of 
affairs  during  the  period  of  confusion  which  followed 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  He  defeated  the  Gauls 
in  280.  He  is  included  by  the  chronologers  among 
the  kings  of  Macedonia  ; but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  ever  assumed  the  royal  title. 

Sostr&tus  (SwTTparor),  the  name  of  at  least  4, 
if  not  5,  Grecian  artists,  who  have  been  frequently 
confounded  with  one  another.  — 1.  A statuary  in 
bronze,  the  sister's  son  of  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium, 
and  his  disciple,  flourished  about  b.  c.  424.-2. 
Of  Chios,  the  instructor  of  Pontine,  flourished  about 
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B.  c.  400.— 3.  A statuary  in  bronze,  whom  Pliny 
mentions  as  a contemporary  of  Lysippus,  at  OL 
114,  a c.  323,  the  date  of  Alexanders  death.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  identical  with 
the  following.— 4.  The  son  of  Dexiphanes,  of  Cni- 
dus, was  oue  of  the  great  architects  who  floorished 
during  and  after  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great 
He  built  for  Ptolemy  IM  the  son  of  Lagus,  the 
celebrated  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  He  also  em- 
bellished his  native  city,  Cnidus,  with  a work 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, namely,  a portico,  or  colonnade,  supporting 
a terrace,  which  served  as  a promenade. —5.  An 
engraver  of  precious  stones,  whose  name  appears  on 
several  very  beautiful  cameos  and  intaglios. 

S5sob  (5w<ro$),  of  Pergnmus,  a worker  in  mo- 
saic, and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  who  practised  that  a^t. 

Sot&des  (iwrdJtjy).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  more  celebrated  poet  of  Maro- 
nea. — 2.  A native  of  Maronea  in  Thrace,  flourished 
at  Alexandria  about  b.  c.  280.  He  wrote  lasci- 
vious poems  (called  <p\vax(s  or  irivcufioi)  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  whence  they  were  also  called  'Isrum' 
A 6yoi.  They  were  also  called  SolatUan  poerrn 
(SetrdSfta  & ofiara ).  It  would  scein  that  Sotades 
carried  his  lascivious  and  abusive  satire  to  tbe  ut- 
most lengths  ; and  the  freedoms  which  he  took  at 
last  brought  him  into  trouble.  According  to  Pln- 
tarch,  be  made  a vehement  and  gross  attack  on 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage with  his  sister  Arsinoe,  and  the  king  threw 
him  into  prison,  where  he  remained  fora  longtime. 
According  to  Athenaens,  the  poet  attacked  both 
Lysimachua  and  Ptolemy,  and,  having  fled  from 
Alexandria,  he  was  overtaken  at  Caunua  by  Pto- 
lemy’s general  Patroclus,  who  shut  him  up  in  a 
leaden  chest  and  cast  him  into  the  sea. 

Soter  (2wnjp),  i. e.  “the  Saviour  **  (Lat.  Ser- 
vator  or  occurs  as  the  surname  of  several 

divinities,  especially  of  Zeus.  It  was  also  a sur- 
name of  Ptolcmoeus  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  as  well  as 
of  several  of  the  other  later  Greek  kings. 

Sotlon  (2»t(«»').  1.  A philosopher,  and  a native 
of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  at  the  close  of  the 
third  century  b.  c.  He  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
author  of  a work  (entitled  Aia 5ox*I)  on  the  suc- 
cessive teachers  in  the  different  philosophical 
schools.  — 2.  A philosopher,  and  also  a native  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Tiberius*  He 
was  the  instructor  of  Seneca,  who  derived  from 
him  his  admiration  of  Pythagoras.  It  was  perhaps 
this  Sotion  who  was  the  author  of  a treatise  on 
anger,  quoted  by  Stobaeus.  — 3.  A Peripatetic 
philosopher,  mentioned  by  A.  Gellius,  is  probably 
a different  person  from  either  of  the  preceding. 

Sottiates  or  Botiatos,  a powerful  and  warlike 
people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  were  subdued  by  P.  Crassus, 
Caesar's  legate,  after  a hard-fought  battle.  The 
modem  Sos  probably  represents  the  ancient  tours 
of  this  people. 

SozSmSnus  usually  called  Sozo- 

men  in  English,  was  a Greek  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian of  the  5th  century.  He  was  probably  a native 
of  Bethelia  or  Bethel,  a village  near  Gaxa  in  Pales- 
tine. His  parents  were  Christians.  He  practised 
ns  an  advocate  at  Constantinople,  whence  be  is 
Rumamed  ScJtolasticns ; and  he  was  still  engaged 
in  his  profession  when  he  wrote  his  history.  His 
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ecclesiastical  history,  which  is  extant,  is  in  0 
books,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Theo-  j 
dosius  II.  It  commences  with  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine, and  comes  down  a little  later  than  the 
death  of  Honorius,  a.  d.  423.  The  work  is  in- 
complete, and  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a chapter. 
The  author,  we  know,  had  proposed  to  bring  it 
down  to  439,  the  year  in  which  the  history  of  So- 
crates ends.  Sozomen  excels  Socrates  in  style, 
bnt  is  inferior  to  the  latter  in  soundness  of  judg- 
ment. The  history  of  Sozomen  is  printed  along 
with  the  other  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians. 
[Socrates.] 

SozopSlis,  aft.  Susupolis  (SwfdwoXts, 
ro\is : .Sum*,  Ku.),  a considerable  city  of  Pisidia, 
in  a plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  N.  of 
Tcrracssus. 

Sparta  (^irdprij,  Dor.  2*rdpra:  2»aprid'njj, 
Spartiutes,  Spartanus)  also  called  Lacedaemon 
(AnKtHainaiv : AcucelkupSi'tos,  Lacedaemonius),  the 
capital  of  Laconica  and  the  chief  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  situated  on  the  right  batik  of  the 
Eurotat  (/ri),  about  20  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
stood  on  a plain  which  contained  within  it  several 
rising  grounds  and  hills.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Eurotas,  on  the  N.W.  by  the  small  river 
Oenus  (Kclesina\  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  small 
river  Tisia  (A/qgu/a),  both  of  which  streams  fell 
into  the  Eurotas.  The  plain  in  which  Sparta  stood 
was  shut  in  on  the  E.  by  Mt.  Menelnium,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Mt.  Taygetus  ; whence  the  city  is 
called  by  Homer  “ the  hollow  Lacedaemon.'*  It 
was  of  a circular  form,  about  6 miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  consisted  of  several  distinct  quarters, 
which  were  originally  separate  villages,  and  which 
were  never  united  into  ono  regular  town.  Its  site 
is  occupied  by  the  modem  villages  of  Magula  and 
PtykhOco  ; and  the  principal  modem  town  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  71/w/ra,  which  lies  about  2 miles 
to  the  W.  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Taygetus.  Daring 
the  flourishing  times  of  Greek  independence,  Sparta 
was  never  surrounded  by  walls,  since  the  bravery 
of  its  citizens,  and  the  difficulty  of  access  to  it, 
were  supposed  to  render  such  defences  needless. 
It  was  first  fortified  by  the  tyrant  Nabis  ; but  it 
did  not  possess  regular  walls  till  the  time  of  the 
Romans.  Sparta,  unlike  most  Greek  cities,  had 
no  proper  Acropolis,  but  this  name  was  only  given 
to  one  of  the  steepest  hills  of  the  town,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stood  the  temple  of  Athena  Po- 
liuchos,  or  Chalcioecus.  Five  distinct  quarters  of 
the  city  are  mentioned : 1.  Pitane  : Ethnic 

n*Ta*-dTT7s),  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
important  part  of  the  city,  and  in  which  was 
situated  the  Agora,  containing  the  council-house  of 
the  senate,  and  the  offices  of  the  public  magistrates. 
It  was  also  surrounded  by  various  temples  and 
other  public  buildings.  Of  these,  the  most  splendid 
was  the  Persian  Stoa  or  portico,  originally  built  of 
the  spoils  taken  in  the  Persian  war,  and  enlarged 
and  adorned  at  later  times.  A part  of  the  Agora 
was  called  the  Chorus  or  dancing  place,  in  which 
the  Spartan  youths  performed  dances  in  honour  of 
Apollo.  2.  Limnae  (Alpvcu),  a suburb  of  the  city, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  N.E.  of  Pitane,  was 
originally  a hollow  spot  covered  with  water.  3. 
Afesoa  or  Mestoa  (Metrdo,  M earirSa : Eth.  M«<r- 
erodrrjt),  also  by  the  side  of  the  Eurotas,  S.E.  of  the 
preceding,  containing  the  Dromus  and  the  Plata- 
nistas,  which  was  a spot  nearly  surrounded  with 
water,  and  so  called  from  the  plane-trees  growing 
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there.  4.  Cynosura  (Kvvioovpa:  Kvvoaovp* vs),  in 
the  S.W.  of  the  city,  and  S.  of  Pitane.  5.  Atgldae 
( AryeiSm),  in  the  N.W.  of  the  city,  and  W.  of 
Pitane.  — The  two  principal  streets  of  Sparta  ran 
from  the  Agora  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  city  : 
these  were,  1.  Aphetae  or  Aphrtati  (*A <p4rcu,  ’A <pe- 
rats  sc.  6&6 $),  extending  in  a S-E.-ly  direction, 
past  the  temple  of  Dictynna,  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Eurypontidae;  and  2.  Skias  (2**dr),  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  preceding  one,  but  further  to  the  E., 
and  which  derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  place 
of  assembly,  of  a circular  form,  called  Skias.  The 
most  important  remains  of  ancient  Sparta  are  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre,  which  was  near  the  Agora.— 
Sparta  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Lacedaemon, 
a son  of  Zeus  and  Taygete,  who  married  Sparta, 
the  daughter  of  Eurotas,  and  called  the  city  after 
the  name  of  his  wife.  His  son  Amyclas  is  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  Amydae,  which  was  for 
a long  time  a more  important  town  than  Sparta 
itself.  In  the  mythical  period,  Argos  was  the 
chief  city  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  is  repre- 
sented as  subject  to  it.  Here  reigned  Menelaus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon  ; and  by  the 
marriage  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  with 
Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Argos  and  Sparta  became  united. 
The  Dorian  conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  took  place  80  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  made  Sparta  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Laconica  fell  to  the  share  of  the  2 sons  of  Aristo- 
demus,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  who  took  up  their 
residence  at  Sparta,  and  ruled  over  the  kingdom 
conjointly.  The  old  inhabitants  of  the  country 
maintained  themselves  at  Amyclae,  which  was 
not  conquered  for  a long  time.  After  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  country  we  find  three 
distinct  classes  in  the  population:  the  Dorian 
conquerors,  who  resided  in  the  capital,  and  who 
were  called  Spartiatae  or  Spartans;  the  Perioeci  or 
old  Achaean  inhabitants,  who  became  tributary  to 
the  Spartans,  and  possessed  no  political  rights;  and 
the  Helots,  who  were  also  a portion  of  the  old 
Achaean  inhabitants,  but  were  reduced  to  a state 
of  slavery.  From  various  causes  the  Spartans  be- 
came distracted  by  intestine  quarrels,  till  at  length 
Lycurgus,  who  belonged  to  the  royal  family,  was 
selected  by  all  parties  to  give  a new  constitution  to 
the  state.  The  date  of  Lycurgus  is  uncertain ; but 
it  is  impossible  to  place  it  later  than  b.  c.  825. 
The  constitution  of  Lycurgus,  which  is  described 
in  a separate  article  [Lycurgus],  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Sparta's  greatness.  She  soon  became  ag- 
gressive, and  gradually  extended  her  sway  over 
the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  In  B.  c.  743  the 
Spartans  attacked  Messenia,  and  after  a war  of 
20  years  subdued  this  country,  723.  In  685  the 
Messeninns  again  took  up  arms,  but  at  the  end  of 
17  years  were  again  completely  subdued;  and  their 
country  from  this  time  forward  became  an  integral 
portion  of  Laconia.  [For  details  see  Messenia.] 
After  the  close  of  the  2nd  Messcnian  war  the 
Spartans  continued  their  conquests  in  Peloponnesus, 
j They  defeated  the  Tegeans,  and  wrested  the  dis- 
trict of  Thyreao  from  the  Argives.  At  the  time  of 
| the  Persian  invasion,  they  were  confessedly  the 
first  people  in  Greece ; and  to  them  was  granted 
j by  unanimous  consent  the  chief  command  in  the 
war.  But  after  the  final  defeat  of  the  Persians 
the  haughtiness  of  Pausanias  disgusted  most  of  the 
Greek  states,  particularly  the  Ionian*,  and  led 
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them  to  transfer  the  supremacy  to  Athens  (477). 
From  this  time  the  power  of  Athens  steadily  in- 
creased ; and  Sparta  possessed  little  influence  out- 
side of  the  Poloponneaus.  The  Spartans,  however, 
made  several  attempts  to  check  tho  rising  greatness 
of  Athens ; and  their  jealousy  of  the  latter  led  at 
length  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  (431).  This 
war  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Athens,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  over  tho 
rest  of  Greece  (404).  But  the  Spartans  did  not 
retain  this  supremacy  more  than  30  years.  Their 
decisive  defeat  by  the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas 
at  the  bottle  of  Leuctra  (371)  gave  the  Spartan 
power  a shock  from  which  it  never  recovered ; and 
the  restoration  of  the  Messenians  to  their  country 
2 years  afterwards  completed  the  humiliation  of 
Sparta.  Thrice  was  tho  Spartan  territory  invaded 
by  the  Thebaus;  and  the  Spartan  women  saw  far 
the  first  time  the  watch-fires  of  an  enemy's  camp. 
The  Spartans  now  finally  lost  their  supremacy  over 
Greece,  but  no  other  Greek  state  succeeded  to 
their  power ; and  about  30  years  afterwards  the 
greater  part  of  Greece  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
Philip  of  Macedon.  The  Spartans,  however,  kept 
haughtily  aloof  from  the  Macedonian  conqueror, 
and  refused  to  take  part  in  the  Asiatic  expedition 
of  his  son  Alexander  the  Great.  Under  the  later 
Macedonian  monarch*  the  power  of  Sparta  still 
further  declined ; the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were 
neglected,  luxury  crept  into  the  state,  the  number 
of  citizens  diminished,  and  the  landed  property 
became  vested  in  a few  families.  Agis  endeavoured 
to  restore  the  ancient  institutions  of  Lycurgus;  but 
he  perished  in  the  attempt  (240).  Clenmenes  II L, 
who  began  to  reign  236,  was  more  successful.  He 
succeeded  in  putting  tho  Ephors  to  death,  and 
overthrowing  the  existing  government  (225) ; and 
he  then  made  a redistribution  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty, and  augmented  the  number  of  the  Spartan 
citizens  by  admitting  some  of  the  Pcrioeci  to  this 
honour.  His  reforms  infused  new  blood  into  the 
state  ; and  for  a short  time  he  carried  on  war  with 
success  against  the  Achaenns.  But  Aratus,  the 
genera]  of  the  Achneans,  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Antigonus  Doson,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  de- 
feated Cleomenes  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sellasia 
(221),  and  followed  up  bis  success  by  the  capture 
of  Sparta.  Sparta  now  sank  into  insignificance, 
and  was  ruled  by  a succession  of  native  tyrants  till 
at  length  it  was  compelled  to  abolish  its  peculiar 
institutions,  and  to  join  the  Achaean  league. 
Shortly  afterwards  it  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
under  the  Roman  power. 

Spart&cuz,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  1.  Succeeded  the  dynasty 
of  the  Archeaimctidac  in  n.  c.  438,  and  reigned 
until  431.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus. 

— 2.  Began  to  reign  in  427  and  reigned  20  years. 
He  was  succeeded  in  407  by  his  son  Satyr  us.  — 
3.  Succeeded  his  father  Lcucon  in  353,  and  died, 
leaving  hit  kingdom  to  his  son  Parysades,  in  348. 

— 4.  Son  of  Eumehis,  began  to  reign  in  304,  and 
reigned  20  years. 

Spartacus,  by  birth  a Thracian,  was  succes- 
sively a shepherd,  a soldier,  and  a chief  of  banditti. 
On  one  of  his  predatory  expeditions  he  wna  taken 
prisoner,  and  sold  to  a trainer  of  gladiators.  In  73he 
was  a member  of  the  company  of  Lent  ulus,  and  was 
detained  in  his  school  at  Capua,  in  readiness  for  the 
games  at  Rome.  He  persuaded  his  fellow-prisoners 
to  make  an  attempt  to  gain  their  freedom.  About 
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70  of  them  broke  out  of  the  school  of  Lentulus, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  Spartacus 
was  chosen  leader,  and  was  soon  joined  by  a number 
of  runaway  skives.  They  were  blockaded  by  C.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher  at  the  head  of  3000  men,  but  Spar- 
tacus attacked  the  besiegers  and  put  them  to  flight. 
His  numbers  rapidly  increased,  and  for  2 years  (b.c. 
7 3 — 7 1 ) he  defeated  one  Roman  army  after  an- 
other, and  laid  waste  Italy,  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  to  the  southernmost  corner  of  the  peninsula. 
After  both  tho  consuls  of  72  had  been  defeated  by 
Spartacus,  M.  Licinius  Crassm,  the  praetor,  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  war.  Crassus 
carried  on  the  contest,  with  vigour  and  success,  and, 
after  gaining  several  advantages  over  the  enemy,  at 
length  defeated  them  on  the  river  Silarns  in  a de- 
cisive battle,  in  which  Spartacus  was  slain.  The 
character  of  Spartacua  has  been  maligned  by  the 
Roman  writers.  Cicero  compares  the  vilest  of  his 
contemporaries  to  him : Horace  speaks  of  him  as  a 
common  robber  ; none  recognise  his  greatness,  but 
the  terror  of  his  name  survived  to  a late  period  of 
the  empire.  Accident  made  Spartacus  a shepherd, 
a freebooter,  and  a gladiator  ; nature  formed  him  a 
hero.  The  excesses  of  his  followers  he  could  not 
always  repress,  and  his  efforts  to  restrain  them  often 
cost  him  his  popularity.  But  he  was  m himself 
not  less  mild  and  just  than  he  was  able  and 
valiant. 

Spartarius  Campus.  [Carthago  Nova.] 

Sparti  (Siraprol  from  <nr«pw),  tho  Sown- Men, 
is  the  name  given  to  the  armed  men  who  sprang 
from  the  dragon’s  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus,  and  who 
were  believed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  5 oldest 
families  at  Thebes. 

Sparti  an  us,  Aelius,  one  of  the  Scriptorw  Hi*- 
toriae  A uffustae , lived  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  and 
Constantine,  and  wrote  the  biographies  of.  1.  Ha- 
drianus  and  Aelius  Vcrus ; 2.  Didins  Julianua  ; 
3.  Severn*  ; 4.  Pescennius  Niger ; 5.  Caracal  la  ; 
6.  Geta.  For  the  editions  of  Spnrtianus  see  Cah- 
tounus. 

Spartdlus  (S^rdprooXof),  a town  in  the  Mace- 
donian peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  N.  of  Olynthu*. 

Bpauta  (2iroura;  L.  of  Urmi\  a large  sah- 
lake  in  the  W.  of  Media,  whose  waters  were 
singularly  bitter  and  acrid.  It  was  also  called 
Mntiana  (Mttriaadj  Xipvrj)  from  the  name  of  the 
people  who  dwelt  around  it. 

Spercheus  (5r*pxft^* ' EUadha),  a river  in 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  which  rises  in  Mt,  Tymphrestua, 
runs  in  an  E.-ly  direction  through  the  territory  of 
the  Aeniauies  and  through  the  district  Mali*,  and 
falls  into  tho  innermost  corner  of  the  Sinus  Mali- 
acus.  As  a river-god  Spercheus  is  a son  of 
Oceanus  and  Ge,  and  the  father  of  Menesthius  by 
Polydom,  the  daughter  of  Peleos.  To  this  god 
Pcleus  dedicated  the  hair  of  his  son  Achillea,  in 
order  that  he  might  return  in  safety  from  the 
Trojan  war. 

Spes.  the  personification  of  Hope,  was  worshipped 
at  Rome,  where  she  had  several  temples,  the  most 
ancient  of  which  had  been  built  in  B-  c.  354.  by 
the  consul  Arilios  Calatinus,  near  the  Porta  Car- 
mentalis.  The  Greeks  also  worshipped  the  perso- 
nification of  Hope.  E/pis,  and  they  relate  the  beau- 
tiful allegory,  that  when  Epimetheus  opened  the 
vessel  bronght  to  him  by  Pandora,  from  which  all 
manner  of  evils  were  scattered  over  the  earth, 
Hope  alone  remained  behind.  Hope  was  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art  us  a youthful  figure,  lightly 
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walking  in  full  attire,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a 
flower,  and  with  the  left  lifting  up  her  garment. 

Speuaippua  (2v«v<rr»nroj),  the  philosopher,  was 
a native  of  Athens,  and  the  son  of  Eurymedon  and 
Potone,  a sister  of  Plato.  He  accompanied  his 
uncle  Plato  on  his  third  journey  to  Syracuse,  where 
he  displayed  considerable  ability  and  prudence. 
He  succeeded  Plato  as  president  of  the  Academy, 
but  was  at  the  head  of  the  school  for  only  8 
years  (b.c.  347 — 339).  He  died,  as  it  appears, 
of  a lingering  paralytic  illness  He  wrote  several 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost,  in  which  he  developed 
the  doctrines  of  his  great  master. 

Bphacteria.  [Pylo«,  No.  3.J 

8phaeria  (2<paipla : Paros),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Troeaen  in  Argolis,  and  between  it  and 
the  island  of  Calauria,  with  the  latter  of  which  it 
was  connected  by  means  of  a sand-bank.  Here 
Sphaems,  the  charioteer  of  Pelops*  is  said  to  have 
been  buried. 

Bphaerus  (l^oTpss),  a Stoic  philosopher,  studied 
first  under  Zeno  of  Citium,  and  afterwards  under 
Cleanthea.  He  lived  at  Alexandria  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Ptolemies.  He  also  taught 
at  Lacedaemon,  and  was  believed  to  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  moulding  the  character  of 
Cleomenes.  He  was  in  repute  among  the  Stoics 
for  the  accuracy  of  his  defiuitions.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  all  of  which  are  lost 

8phend&ie  ( 2<pf*5dA7j : 24>«v8aA«ws),  a demus 
in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  between  Tanagra  and 
Decelea. 

8phettu8  (2^wjTT<ft : 3^tthjs),  a demus  in 
the  S.  of  Attica,  near  the  silver  mines  of  Sunium, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

Sphinx  gen.  S^ryyds),  a she- monster, 

daughter  of  Orthus  and  Chimaera,  bom  in  the 
country  of  the  Arimi,  or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
or  lastly  of  Typhon  and  Chimaera.  She  is  said  to 
have  proposed  a riddle  to  the  Thebans,  and  to  have 
murdered  all  who  wore  unable  to  guess  it.  Oedi- 
pus solved  it,  whereupon  the  Sphinx  slew  herself. 
[For  details  see  Oedipus.]  The  legend  appear* 
to  have  come  from  Egypt,  but  the  figure  of  the 
Sphinx  is  represented  somewhat  differently  in 
Greek  mythology  and  art.  The  Egyptian  Sphinx 
is  the  figure  of  n lion  without  wings  in  a lying  atti- 
tude, the  upper  part  of  the  body  being  that  of  a 
human  being.  The  Sphinxes  appear  in  Egypt  to 
have  been  sot  up  in  avenues  forming  the  approaches 
to  temples.  The  common  idea  of  a Greek  Sphinx, 
on  the  other  band,  » that  of  a winged  body  of  a 
lion,  the  breast  and  upper  part  being  the  figure  of 
a woman.  Greek  Sphinxes,  moreover,  are  not 
always  represented  in  a lying  attitude,  but  appear 
in  different  positions,  as  it  might  suit  the  fancy  of 
the  sculptor  or  poet.  Thus  they  appear  with  the 
faee  of  a maiden,  the  breast,  feet,  and  claws  of  a 
lion,  the  tail  of  a serpent,  and  the  wings  of  a bird. 
Sphinxes  were  frequently  introduced  by  Greek 
artists,  as  ornaments  of  architectural  works. 

Spina.  L (Spinazxmo),  a town  in  Gallia  Cis- 
padana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  on  the 
most  S.-ly  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  which  was 
called  after  it  Ostium  Spineticum.  It  was  a very 
ancient  town,  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo  had  ceased  to 
be  a place  of  any  importance.  — 2.  (Spitto),  a town 
in  Gallia  Tramped  ana  on  the  river  Addaa. 

Spinthirus  (2vir0opos),  of  Heradea  on  the 
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Pontus,  a tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Aristo- 
phanes, who  designates  him  as  a barbarian  and  a 
Phrygian.  He  was  also  ridiculed  by  the  other 
comic  poets. 

flpolatum.  [Salon a]. 

B pole ti urn  or  Spoletum  (Spoletinus  : SpolHo\ 
a town  in  Umbria  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  colonised 
by  the  Homans  b.  c.  242.  It  suffered  severely  in 
the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and  Marius.  At  a 
later  time  it  was  taken  by  Totilas ; but  its  walls, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Goths,  were 
restored  by  Narses. 

Sporades  (2aropd3et,  sc.  vija<n,  from  <nr«[p«),  a 
group  of  scattered  islands  in  the  Aegacon  sea  off 
the  island  of  Crete  and  the  W.  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  Cyclodea, 
which  lay  in  a circle  around  Deloa.  The  division, 
however,  between  these  2 groups  of  islands  was 
not  well  defined  ; and  we  find  some  of  the  islands 
at  one  time  described  as  belonging  to  the  Sporades, 
and  at  another  time  as  belonging  to  the  Cyclades. 

Spurinna,  Vestritlua.  1 The  haruspex  who 
warned  Caesar  to  beware  of  the  Ides  of  March.  It 
is  related  that,  ns  Caesar  was  going  to  the  senate - 
honsc  on  the  fatal  day,  he  said  to  Spurinna  in  jest, 
“ Well,  the  Ides  of  March  are  come,*1  npon  which 
the  seer  replied,  “Yes,  they  are  come,  but  they 
are  not  past.”  — 2.  A Roman  general,  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Otbo  against  the  Vi  tel  Han  troops  in 
the  N.  of  Italy.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan  he  gained 
a victory  over  the  Bmcteri.  Spurinna  lived  upon 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  the  younger 
Pliny,  from  whom  we  learn  that  Spurinna  com- 
post'd lyric  poems.  There  are  extant  4 odes,  or 
rather  fragments  of  odes,  in  Choriambic  measure, 
ascribed  to  Spurinna,  and  which  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Barthius  in  1013.  Their  genuineness 
however  is  very  doubtful. 

Spurious,  Q.  PetUlius.  praetor  urbauus  in  b.  c. 
181,  in  which  year  the  books  of  king  Numa  Pom- 
pilius  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  npon  the 
estate  of  one  L.  Petillius.  Spurinus  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  books,  and  upon  his  representation  to 
the  senate  that  they  ought  not  to  be  read  and  pre- 
served, the  senate  ordered  them  to  be  burnt. 

[ N i7M a.]  Snurinus  was  consul  in  176, and  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Ligurians. 

Stahiae  (Sin  bianus  : Costed  a Mare  di  Stabia ), 
an  ancient  town  in  Campania  between  Pompeii 
and  Sorrentum,  which  was  destroyed  by  Sulla  in 
the  Social  War,  but  which  continued  to  exist  as  a 
small  place  down  to  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  a.  d.  79,  when  it  was  overwhelmed  along  with 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  It  was  at  Stabiae 
that  the  elder  Pliny  perished. 

Stagirus,  subsequently  Stagira  (XrdyeipoSj  r& 
'Xraytipa,  i)  Jrayiipa : ^rayeipirtfs  : Staero\ 
a town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  on  tho  Stry- 
monic  gulf  and  a little  N.  of  the  isthmus  which 
unites  the  promontory  of  Athos  to  Chalcidice.  It 
was  a colony  of  Andros,  was  founded  b.  c.  656, 
and  was  originally  called  Orthagoria.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birth-place  of  Aristotle,  and  was  in 
consequence  restored  by  Philip,  by  whom  it  had 
been  destroyed. 

Btaphylus  (2 re^>u\os),  son  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne,  or  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  and  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts.  By  Chrysothemis  he  became  the 
father  of  3 daughters,  Molpndia,  Rho  *o,  and  Par- 
thetios. 

Staslnufl  (2rcur<j'ss),  of  Cyprus,  an  epic  poet, 
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to  whom  some  of  the  ancient  writers  attributed  the 
poem  of  the  Epic  Cycle,  entitled  Cypria  (Kwr pia). 
Id  the  earliest  historical  period  of  Greek  literature 
the  Cypriot  was  accepted  without  question  as  a work 
of  Homer  ; and  it  is  not  till  we  come  down  to  the 
times  of  Athenaeus  and  the  grammarians,  that  we 
find  any  mention  of  Stasinus.  Stasinus  was  said 
to  be  the  son-in-law  of  Homer,  who,  according  to 
one  story,  composed  the  Cypria  and  gave  it  to 
Stasinus  as  his  daughter's  marriage  portion  ; mani- 
festly an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  different  ac- 
counts, which  ascribed  it  to  Homer  and  Stasinus. 
The  Cypria  was  the  first,  in  the  order  of  the  events 
contained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle  re- 
lating to  the  Trojan  war.  It  embraced  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  to  which 
it  was  designed  to  form  an  introduction. 

8tatielli,  Statiellates,  or  Statiellenses,  a 
small  tribe  in  Liguria,  S.  of  the  Po,  whose  chief 
town  was  Statiellae  Aquae  (Acqui)  on  the  road 
from  Genua  to  Placentia. 

Statilla  Mesnallna.  [Mbssalina.] 

Statillus  Taurus.  [Taurus.] 

Statira  (Srdreipa).  L Wife  of  Artaxerxes 
II.,  king  of  Persia,  was  poisoned  by  Parysatis,  the 
mother  of  the  king,  who  was  a deadly  enemy  of 
Statira.  — 2.  Sister  and  wife  of  Darius  III.,  cele- 
brated as  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time. 
She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander,  together 
with  her  mother-in-law  Sisygambis  and  her 
daughters,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  B.  c.  333. 
They  were  all  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  by 
the  conqueror,  but  Statira  died  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  331.  — 3.  Also  called  Barsine, 
elder  daughter  of  Darius  III.  [Bahsinb.] 

Statius  Murcus.  [Murcus.] 

Statius,  P.  Papinius,  was  born  at  Neapolis, 
about  a.  D.  61,  and  was  the  son  of  a distinguished 
grammarian.  He  accompanied  his  father  to  Home, 
where  the  latter  acted  a a the  preceptor  of  Do* 
mitian,  who  held  him  in  high  honour.  Under  the 
skilful  tuition  of  his  father,  the  young  Statius 
speedily  rose  to  fame,  and  became  peculiarly  re- 
nowned for  the  brilliancy  of  his  extemporaneous 
effusions,  so  that  he  gained  the  prize  three  times 
in  the  Alban  contests ; but  having,  after  a long 
career  of  popularity,  been  vanquished  in  the  quin- 
quennial games,  he  retired  to  Neapolis.  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  along  with  his  wife  Claudia,  whose 
virtues  he  frequently  commemorates.  lie  died 
about  a.  d.  96.  It  has  been  inferred  from  a 
passage  in  Juvenal  (vii.  82),  that  Statius,  in  his 
earlier  years  at  least,  was  forced  to  struggle  with 
poverty ; but  he  appears  to  have  profited  by  the 
patronage  of  Domitian  (Silv.  ir.  2),  whom  he  ad- 
dresses in  strains  of  the  most  fulsome  adulation. 
The  extant  works  of  Statius  are  : — 1.  Silvan*, m 
Libri  V.9  a collection  of  32  occasional  poems,  many 
of  them  of  considerable  length,  divided  into  5 
hooks.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a dedication  in 
prose,  addressed  to  some  friend.  The  metre  chiefly 
employed  is  the  heroic  hexameter,  but  four  of  the 
pieces  (i.  6,  ii.  7,  iv.  3,  9),  are  in  Phalaecian  hen- 
decasyllabics,  one  (iv.  5)  in  the  Alcaic,  and  one 
(iv.  7)  in  the  Sapphic  stanza.  2.  Thcfxiuios  Li- 
bri Xll.9  an  heroic  poem  in  12  books,  embodying 
the  ancient  legends  with  regard  to  the  expedition 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  3.  AchiUeulos 
Libri  /A,  an  heroic  poem  breaking  off  abruptly. 
According  to  the  original  plan,  it  would  have 
comprised  a complete  history  of  the  exploits  of 
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Achilles,  but  was  probably  never  finished.  Statius 
may  justly  claim  the  praise  of  standing  in  the 
foremost  rank  among  the  heroic  poets  of  the  Silver 
Age.  He  is  in  a great  measure  free  from  extrava- 
gance and  pompous  pretensions ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  no  portion  of  his  works  do  we  find  the 
impress  of  high  natural  talent  and  imposing  power. 
The  pieces  which  form  the  Silvae,  although  evi- 
dently thrown  off  in  haste,  produce  a much  more 
pleasing  effect  than  the  ambitious  poems  of  the 
Thebaid  or  the  Achilleid.  The  best  editions  of 
the  Silvae  are  by  Markland,  Lond.  1728,  and  by 
Sillig,  Dresd.  1827.  The  best  edition  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Statius  is  by  Lemaire,  4 roL. 
8vo.,  Paris,  1825—1830. 

Statonla  (Statoniensis),  a town  in  Etruria,  and 
a Roman  Praefectura,  on  the  river  Albinia,  and  on 
the  Lacus  Statoniensis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  were  stone  quarries,  and  excellent  wine 
was  grown. 

St&tor,  a Roman  surname  of  Jupiter,  describing 
him  os  staying  the  Romans  in  their  flight  from  an 
enemy,  and  generally  ns  preserving  the  existing 
order  of  things. 

Stectfirlum  ( Writer  6piav : A [fioum  Kara-Hitar  ?), 
a city  of  Great  Phrygia,  between  Pcltae  and  Syn- 
nadia. 

Btentor  ( SreVrwp),  a herald  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  Trojan  war,  whose  voice  was  as  loud  as  that 
of  50  other  men  together.  His  name  has  become 
proverbial  for  any  one  shouting  with  an  unusually 
loud  voice. 

Stcntoris  Lacus.  [Hbbrus.] 

Stenyclerus  (2r«yu#cArjpor,  Dor.  ’S.rtvxncXapoi ; 
2TM'u*Afip<05),  a town  in  the  N.  of  Me&senia, 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  Dorian  kings  of 
the  country.  After  the  time  of  the  3rd  Messenian 
war  the  town  is  no  longer  mentioned  ; but  its 
name  continued  to  be  given  to  an  extensive  plain 
in  the  N.  of  Messenia. 

Steph&ne  or -is  (2t*4>c£vij,  2r«f>ayls: 
a sea-port  town  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Marian  dvni. 

Steph&nus  (2W<parov).  L An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  probably  the  son  of 
Antiphane*,  some  of  whose  plays  he  is  said  to 
have  exhibited.  — 2.  Of  Byzantium,  the  author  of 
the  geographical  lexicon,  entitled  A'hhnca(*Efii'i«rd), 
of  which  unfortunately  we  only  possess  an  epitome. 
Stephanos  was  a grammarian  at  Constantinople, 
and  lived  after  the  time  of  Arcadius  and  Ho* 
norius,  and  before  that  of  Justinian  II.  His  work 
was  reduced  to  an  epitome  by  a certain  Herxno- 
lans,  who  dedicated  his  abridgment  to  the  em- 
peror Justinian  II.  According  to  the  title,  the 
chief  object  of  the  work  was  to  specify  the  gentile 
names  derived  from  the  several  names  of  places 
and  countries  in  the  ancient  world.  But,  while 
this  is  done  in  every  article,  the  amount  of  inform- 
ation given  went  far  beyond  this.  Nearly  every 
article  in  the  epitome  contains  a reference  to  some 
ancient  writer,  as  an  authority  for  the  name  of 
the  place ; but  in  the  original,  as  we  sec  from  the 
extant  fragments,  there  were  considerable  quota- 
tions from  the  ancient  authors,  besides  a number 
of  very  interesting  particulars,  topographical,  his- 
torical, mythological,  and  others.  Thus  the  work 
was  not  merely  what  it  professed  to  be,  a lexicon 
of  a special  branch  of  technical  grammar,  but  a 
valuable  dictionary  of  geography.  How  great 
would  have  been  its  value  to  us,  if  it  had  come 
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down  to  us  unroutilated,  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  compare*  the  extant  fragment*  of  the  original 
with  the  Corresponding  articles  in  the  epitome. 
These  fragments,  however,  are  unfortunately  very 
scanty.  The  best  editions  of  the  Epitome  of 
Stephanus  are  by  Dindorf,  Lip*.  1825,  Ac.,  4 vol*. ; 
by  Westermann,  Lips.  1839,  8vo. ; and  by  Mei- 
neke,  Berlin,  1849. 

Sterc&lius.  Stercutiua,  or  Sterqulllnus,  a 

surname  of  Saturnus,  derived  from  Slercus , manure, 
because  he  had  promoted  agriculture  by  teaching 
the  people  the  use  of  manure.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  meaning,  though  some  Romans 
state  that  Stcrculiua  was  a surname  of  Picumnus, 
the  son  of  Fnunus,  to  whom  likewise  improve- 
ments in  agriculture  arc  ascribed. 

StSrdpe  (Srfpdmj),  one  of  the  Pleiads,  wife  of 
Oenomaus.  and  daughter  of  Hippodomla. 

Sterdpes.  [Cyclopes.] 

SteBlch6mB  (Zrriolxopos),  of  Himera  in  Sicily, 
a celebrated  Greek  poet,  con  temporary  with  Sappho, 
Alcaeus,  Pittacus,  and  Phalaria,  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  b.  c.  b‘32,  to  have  flourished  about  G08, 
and  to  have  died  in  552  at  the  age  of  80.  Of  the 
event*  of  his  life  we  have  only  a few  obscure  ac- 
counts. Like  other  gTeat  poets,  his  birth  is  fabled  to 
have  been  attended  by  au  omen ; a nightingale 
sat  upon  the  babe's  lips,  and  sung  a sweet  strain. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  carefully  educated  at 
Catana,  and  afterwards  to  have  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Phalaria,  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  Many 
writers  relate  the  fable  of  iiis  being  miraculously 
struck  with  blindness  after  writing  an  attack  upon 
Helen,  and  recovering  his  sight  when  he  had  com- 
posed a Palinodia.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried 
at  Catana  by  a gate  of  the  city,  which  was  called 
after  him  the  Stesichorean  gate.  Stesichorus  was 
one  of  the  9 chiefs  of  lyric  poetry  recognised  by 
the  ancients.  He  stands,  with  Aleman,  at  the 
head  of  one  branch  of  the  lyric  art,  the  choral 
poetry  of  the  Dorians.  He  was  the  first  to  break 
the  monotony  of  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  by 
the  introduction  of  the  epode,  and  his  metres  were 
much  more  varied,  and  the  structure  of  his  strophes 
more  elaborate,  than  those  of  Aleman.  His  odes 
contained  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  perfect 
choral  poetry  of  Pindar  and  the  tragedians.  The 
subjects  of  his  poems  were  chiefly  heroic ; he 
transferred  the  subjects  of  the  old  epic  poetry  to 
the  lvric  form,  dropping,  of  course,  the  continuous 
narrative,  and  dwelling  on  isolated  adventures  of 
his  heroes.  He  also  composed  poems  on  other 
subjects.  His  extant  remains  may  be  classified 
under  the  following  heads  : — 1.  Mythical  Poems. 
2.  Hymns,  Encomia,  Kpithalamia,  Paeans.  3. 
Erotic  Poems,  and  Scholia.  4.  A pastoral  poem, 
entitled  JJupiatis.  5.  Fables.  8.  Elegies.  The 
dialect  of  Stesichorus  was  Dorian,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  epic.  The  best  edition  of  his  frag- 
ments is  by  Kleine,  Bend.  1828. 

SteaimbrotuB  (2rrjtn'/igporos),  of  Thaaos,  a 
rhapsodist  and  historian  in  the  time  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  and  who  wrote  a work  upon  Homer, 
the  title  of  which  is  not  known.  He  also  wrote 
some  historical  works. 

Stheneboea  (Sfeyttom),  called  Antoa  by  many 
writer*,  was  a daughter  of  the  Lycian  king  Iobates, 
and  the  wife  of  Proetus.  Respecting  her  love  for 
Bellerophon,  see  Bbllsrophontes. 

Sthenelug  (SdeVcAos).  L Son  of  Perseus  and 
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Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  and  husband  of 
Nicippe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Alcinoe, 
Medusa,  and  Eurvstheus.  The  latter,  as  the  great 
enemy  of  Hercules  [Hercules],  is  called  by  Ovid 
SthcneUius  hostis.  — 2.  Son  of  Androgeos  and 
grandson  of  Minos.  He  accompanied  Hercules 
from  Paros  on  his  expedition  against  the  Amazons, 
and  together  with  his  brother  Alcaeus  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Hercules  ruler  of  Tbasos. «—  3.  Son  of 
Actor,  likewise  a companion  of  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Amazons ; but  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  Paphlagonia,  where  he  afterwards 
appeared  to  the  Argonauts.  — 4.  Son  of  Capaneus 
and  Evadnc,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Anaxa- 
goridae  in  Argos,  and  was  the  father  of  Cylarabes ; 
but,  according  to  others,  his  son's  name  was  Co- 
metes.  lie  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  by  whom 
Thebes  was  taken,  and  he  commanded  the  Argives 
under  Diomedes,  in  the  Trojan  war,  being  the 
faithful  friend  and  companion  of  Diomede*.  He 
was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse,  and  at  the  distribution  of  the  booty,  he  was 
said  to  have  received  an  image  of  a three-eyed 
Zeus,  which  was  in  after-times  shown  at  Argos. 
His  own  statue  and  tomb  also  were  believed  to 
exist  at  Argos.  — 5.  Father  of  Cycnus,  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a swan.  Hence  wc  And  the 
swan  called  by  Ovid  StheneUis  volueri $ and  Mien*- 
leia  jtroles.  — 0.  A tragic  poet,  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes,  who  attacked  him  in  the  Wasps. 

Stheno.  [Gorgo.nks.] 

Stilicho,  son  of  n Vandal  captain  under  the 
emperor  Valens,  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished generals  of  Theodosius  I.  On  the  death 
of  Theodosius,  a.  d.  395,  Stilicho  became  the  real 
ruler  of  the  West  under  the  emperor  llonorius; 
and  his  power  was  strengthened  by  the  death  of 
his  rival  Ruflnus  [Rufinus],  and  by  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Maria  to  Honorius.  His  military 
abilities  saved  the  Western  empire ; and  after 
gaining  several  victories  over  the  barbarians,  ho 
defeated  Alaric  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pollentia, 
403,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  from  Italy.  In 
405  he  gained  another  great  victory  over  Rada- 
gaisus,  who  had  invaded  Italy  at  the  head  of  a 
formidable  host  of  barbarians.  These  victories 
raised  the  ambition  of  Stilicho  to  so  high  a pitch, 
that  he  aspired  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
Roman  empire ; but  he  was  apprehended  and  put 
to  death  at  Ravenna  in  408. 

Stilo,  L.  Aelins  Praeconlnus,  a celebrated  Ro- 
man grammarian,  one  of  the  teachers  of  Varro  and 
Cicero.  He  received  the  surname  of  Praeconinus, 
because  his  father  hod  been  a praeco,  and  thAt  of 
Stilo  on  account  of  his  compositions.  He  belonged 
to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  accompanied  Q.  Mo- 
tellus  Numidicus  into  exile  in  B.  c.  100.  He  wrote 
Commentaries  on  the  Songs  of  the  Salii  and  on  the 
Twelve  Tables,  a work  De  Proloquii* , &c.  He  and 
his  son-in-law,  Ser.  Claudius,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founders  of  the  study  of  grammar  at  Rome. 
Some  modern  writers  suppose  that  the  work  on 
Rhetoric  ad  C.  Hcrennium,  which  is  printed  in 
the  editions  of  Cicero,  is  the  work  of  this  Aelius, 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

Stilpo  (SrUwMr),  a celebrated  philosopher,  was 
a native  of  Megara,  and  taught  philosophy  in  his 
native  town.  According  to  one  account,  he  engaged 
in  dialectic  encounters  with  Diodorus  Cronus  at  tho 
court  of  Ptolemaeus  Soter ; while,  according  to 
another,  he  did  not  comply  with  the  invitation  of 
3 a 3 
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the  king  to  visit  Alexandria.  He  acquired  a great 
reputation  ; and  so  high  was  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held,  that  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
spared  bis  house  at  the  capture  of  Megara.  He  is 
said  to  have  surpassed  his  contemporaries  in  in- 
ventive power  and  dialectic  art,  and  to  have  inspired 
almost  all  Greece  with  a devotion  to  the  Megarian 
philosophy.  He  seems  to  have  made  the  idea  of 
virtue  the  especial  object  of  his  consideration.  He 
maintained  that  the  wise  man  ought  not  only  to 
overcome  every  evil,  but  not  even  to  be  affected 
by  any. 

Stimula,  the  name  of  Semele,  according  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Romans. 

Btlrla  (Xrtipia:  Xrctpitvs  : Ru.  on  the  bar 
Porio  Ro/H),  a demos  in  Attica,  S.  E.  of  1 trail rnn, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  to  which  there 
was  a road  from  Athens  called  Xrfipicunj  £Wr. 
It  was  the  birth-place  of  Theramenes  and  Thra- 
Sy  bul  us. 

Stobaeua,  Joannes  6 Sroftuss),  de- 

rived his  surname  apparently  from  being  a native 
of  Stobi  in  Macedonia.  Of  his  personal  history 
we  know  nothing.  Even  the  age  in  which  be 
lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  accuracy ; but  he  must 
have  been  later  than  Hieroclee  of  Alexandria, 
whom  he  quotes.  Probably  he  did  not  live  very 
long  after  him,  as  lie  quotes  no  writer  of  a later 
date.  We  are  indebted  to  Stobaeus  for  a very 
valuable  collection  of  extracts  from  earlier  Greek 
writers.  Stobaeus  was  a man  of  extensive  reading, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  noted  down  the  most 
interesting  passages.  The  materials  which  he  bad 
collected  in  this  way  he  arranged,  in  the  order  of 
subjects,  for  the  use  of  his  son  Septimius.  This 
collection  of  extracts  has  come  down  to  us,  divided 
into  2 distinct  works,  of  which  one  bears  the  title 
of  *EitAoyal  < pvo-iKotl  5»aA«r/tTi*ai  /cal  tytKcu  ( Eo- 
logae  Phytieac,  ete.),  and  the  other  the  title  of 
'Av0o\6ytoy  (Florilegmm  or  Sermones).  The  Bo- 
logo*  consist  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  convey- 
ing the  views  of  earlier  poets  and  prose  writers  on 
points  of  physics,  dialectics,  nnd  ethics.  The  Flo 
rilepium,  or  Sermones,  is  devoted  to  subjects  of  a 
moral,  political,  and  economical  kind,  and  maxima 
of  practical  wisdom.  Each  chapter  of  the  Eclogue 
and  Sermones  is  headed  by  a title  describing  its 
matter.  The  extracts  quoted  in  illustration  begin 
usually  with  passages  from  the  poets,  after  whom 
come  historians,  orators,  philosophers  and  phy- 
sicians. To  Stobaeus  we  are  indebted  for  a large 
proportion  of  the  fragments  that  remain  of  the  lost 
works  of  poets.  Euripides  seems  to  have  been  an 
especial  favourite  with  him.  He  has  quoted  above 
500  passages  from  him  in  the  Sermones,  150  from 
Sophocles,  and  above  200  from  Menander.  In 
extracting  from  prose  writers,  Stobaeus  sometimes 
quotes  verbatim,  sometimes  gives  only  an  epitome 
of  the  passage.  The  best  edition  of  the  Kclogae 
is  by  Heeren,  Gotting.  1792 — 1001,  4 vols.  8vo., 
and  of  the  Florilegium  by  Gaisford,  Oxon.  1822, 
4 volt.  8vo. 

Stobi  (Xrd&n : Xro€a?os),  a town  of  Mace- 
donia. and  the  most  important  place  in  the  district 
Paeonia,  was  probably  situated  on  the  river  Eri- 
gon,  N.  of  Thessalonica  and  N.  E.  of  Heraclen. 
It  was  made  a Roman  colony  and  a raunicipium, 
and  under  the  later  emperors  was  the  capital  of 
the  province  Macedonia  II.  or  Salutaris.  It  was 
destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century  by  the 
Goths  ; but  it  is  still  mentioned  by  the  Byxantine 
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writers  an  a fortress  under  the  name  of  Stypftnn 
(Xrvrotor).  Its  site  is  unknown  ; for  the  modern 
1st ib,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  Stobi,  lies  too  for  to  the  N.  K. 

Stoechades  Insulae  ( /.  d'Hiires).  a group  of 
5 small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis  and  E.  of  Massilia,  on  which 
the  Massiliotes  kept  an  armed  force  to  protect 
their  trade  against  pirates.  The  3 larger  islands 
were  called  Prote,  Mese  or  Pompon  iana,  and 
Hypaea,  the  modem  Porquerotie,  Port  Oros,  and 
Isle  dr  Ijevant  or  du  Titan  ; the  two  smaller  ones 
are  probably  the  modem  Ruionetu  and  Promipm. 

Stoeni.  a Ligurian  people  in  the  Maritime  Alps, 
conquered  by  Q.  Marcius  Rex  B.c.  118,  before  be 
founded  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martius. 

Strabo,  a cognomen  in  many  Roman  gvntes, 
signified  a person  who  squinted,  and  is  accordingly 
classed  with  Portia,  though  the  latter  word  did 
not  indicate  such  a complete  distortion  of  vision 
as  Strabo. 

frtr&bo,  the  geographer,  was  a native  of  Amasia 
in  Pontus.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown,  but 
may  perhaps  be  placed  about  b.  c.  54.  He  lived 
during  the  whole  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and 
during  the  early  part,  at  least,  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  He  is  supposed  to  hare  died  about 

a.  d.  24.  He  received  a careful  education.  He 
studied  grammar  under  Aristodemus  at  Nrsa  in 
Caria,  nnd  philosophy  under  X ennrehns  of  Seleucia 
in  Cilicia  and  Roethus  of  Sidon.  He  lived  some 
years  at  Rome,  and  also  travelled  much  in  various 
countries.  We  lenm  from  his  own  work  that  he 
was  with  his  friend  Aelrus  Gallos  in  Egypt  in 

b.  c.  24.  He  wrote  an  historical  work  ('lovopard 
'Trofty^tfiara)  in  43  books,  which  is  lost  It  began 
where  the  history  of  Polybius  ended,  and  was 
probably  continued  to  the  battle  of  Actiran.  He 
also  wrote  a work  on  Geography  (re&rypadMad),  in 
1 7 books,  which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  with 
the  exception  of  the  7th,  of  which  we  have  only  a 
meagre  epitome.  Strabo’s  work,  according  to  his 
own  expression,  was  not  intended  for  the  use  of  all 
persons.  It  was  designed  for  all  who  had  had  a 
good  education,  nnd  particularly  for  those  who 
were  engaged  in  the  higher  departments  of  admi- 
nistration. Consistently  with  this  view,  his  plan 
does  not  comprehend  minute  description,  except 
when  the  place  or  the  object  is  of  great  interest  or 
importance  ; nor  is  his  description  limited  to  the 
physical  characteristics  of  each  country ; it  com- 
prehends the  important  political  events  of  which 
each  country  has  been  the  theatre,  a notice  of  the 
chief  cities  and  the  great  men  who  have  illustrated 
them  ; m short,  whatever  was  most  characteristic 
and  interesting  in  every  country.  His  work  forms 
a striking  contrast  with  the  geography  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  dry  list  of  names,  occasionally  relieved  by 
something  added  to  them,  in  the  geographical  por- 
tion of  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  It  is  in 
short  a book  intended  for  reading,  and  it  may  be 
read  ; a kind  of  historical  geography.  Strabo's 
language  is  generally  clear,  except  in  those  pas- 
sages where  the  text  has  been  corrupted  ; it  is 
appropriate  to  the  matter,  simple  and  without 
affectation.  The  first  2 books  of  Strabo  are  an 
introduction  to  his  Geography,  and  contain  hi« 
views  on  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  mathematical 
geography.  In  the  3rd  book  he  begins  his  de- 
scription : he  devotes  8 books  to  Europe ; 6 to 
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Asia  ; and  the  17th  and  last  to  Egypt  and  Libya.  | 
The  best  editions  of  Strabo  are  by  Casaubon, 
Geneva,  1587,  nnd  Paris,  16*20,  fol., — reprinted 
by  Almeloveen,  Amsterdam,  1707,  and  by  Fal- 
coner. Oxford,  1807,  2 vols.  fol.  — by  Siebenkees, 
and  Tzschucke,  Lips.  181 1,  7 ▼ols.  8vn. ; by  Korov, 
Paris.  1815,  seq.  4 vols.  8vo. ; and  by  Kramer, 
Berlin,  1844,  seq.,  of  which  only  2 vols.  have  yet 
appeared.  This  last  is  by  far  the  best  critical 
edition. 

Stribo,  Pannltia.  1.  (L,  consul  b.c.  161  with 
M.  Valerius  Messala.  In  their  consulship  the 
rhetoricians  were  expelled  from  Rome.  — 2.  C., 
son  of  the  preceding,  consul  122.  He  owed  his 
election  to  the  consulship  chiefly  to  the  influence 
of  C.  Gracchus,  who  was  anxious  to  prevent  his 
enemy  Opimius  from  obtaining  the  office.  But  in 
his  consulship  Fannius  supported  the  aristocracy, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  measures 
of  Gracchus.  He  spoke  against  the  proposal  of 
Gracchus,  who  wished  to  giro  the  Roman  fran- 
chise to  the  Latins,  in  a speech  which  was  re- 
garded ns  a master-piece  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
—3.  C.,  son-in-law  of  Lnrlius,  and  frequently  con- 
founded with  No.  2.  He  served  in  Africa,  under 
Scipio  Africanus,  in  146,  and  in  Spain  under 
Fabiua  Maximus  in  142.  He  is  introduced  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  both  in  his  work 
De  Republican  and  in  his  treatise  De  A t inert ui. 
He  owed  his  celebrity  in  literature  to  his  History, 
which  was  written  in  Latin,  and  of  which  Brutus 
made  an  abridgement. 

Strabo,  Seius.  [Sejanus.] 

Stratdoles  (Srparo/tAfij),  an  Athenian  orator, 
and  a friend  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  He  was  a 
virulent  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  charged 
with  having  accepted  bribes  from  Harpalus.  Stra- 
tocles  especially  distinguished  himself  by  hit  ex- 
travagant flattery  of  Demetrius. 

fitraton  (Zrpdrmv).  1.  Sou  of  Arcesilaus,  of 
Lnmpsncus,  was  a distinguished  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, and  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia. 
He  succeeded  Theophrastus  as  head  of  the  school 
in  B.  c.  288,  and,  after  presiding  over  it  18  years, 
was  succeeded  by  Lycon.  He  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  natural  science, 
whence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Phyttieujs. 
Cicero,  while  speaking  highly  of  his  talents,  blames 
him  for  neglecting  the  most  necessary  part  of  phi- 
losophy, that  which  has  respect  to  virtue  and 
morals,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the  investigation 
of  nature.  Sira  ton  appears  to  have  held  a pan- 
theistic system,  the  specific  character  of  which 
cannot,  however,  be  determined.  He  seems  to 
have  denied  the  existence  of  any  god  out  of  the 
material  universe,  and  to  have  held  that  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  has  a plastic  and  seminal  power, 
bnt  without  sensation  or  intelligence;  and  that 
life,  sensation,  and  intellect,  ore  but  forms,  acci- 
dents, and  affections  of  matter.  Some  modern 
writers  have  regarded  Straton  as  a forerunner  of 
Spinoza,  while  others  see  in  his  system  an  antici- 
pation of  the  hypothesis  of  monads.  — 2.  Of  Sardis, 
an  epigrammatic  poet,  and  the  compiler  of  a Greek 
Anthology,  devoted  to  licentious  subjects,  f Pla- 
NUDK8.]  —3.  A physician  of  Berytus  in  Phoe-  ! 
nicia,  one  of  whose  medical  formulae  is  quoted  by 
Galen.  — 4.  Also  a physician,  and  a pupil  of 
Erasistratus  in  the  3rd  century  B.  c.,  who  appears 
to  have  lived  on  very  intimate  terms  with  his 
tutor. 
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Stritfinlce  f Srpororiio)).  L Wife  of  Antigo- 
nus,  king  of  Asia,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  — 2.  Daughter  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  and  Phila,  the  daughter  of 
Antipater.  In  300,  at  which  time  she  could  not 
have  been  more  than  17  years  of  age,  she  was 
married  to  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  their  ages,  she  lived  in  hrr- 
raony  with  the  old  king  for  some  years,  when  ft 
was  discovered  thnt  her  step-son  Antiochus  was 
deeply  enamoured  of  her,  and  Seleucus,  in  order  to 
save  the  life  of  his  son,  which  was  endangered  by 
the  violence  of  his  passion,  gave  up  Strntonice  in 
marriage  to  the  young  prince.  She  bore  3 children 
to  Antiochus:  1.  Antiochus  II.,  sumarned  Theos  ; 
2.  A puma,  married  to  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene; 
and  3.  Strntonice.  — 8.  Daughter  of  the  preceding 
and  of  Antiochus  L,  was  married  to  Demetrius  II., 
king  of  Maoedonia.  She  quitted  Demetrius  in 
disgust,  on  account  of  hi*  second  marriage  with 
Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Olympias,  and  retired  to 
Syria.  Here  she  was  put  to  death  by  her  nephew 
Seleucus  11.,  against  whom  she  had  attempted  to 
raise  a revolt.  — 4.  Daughter  of  Antiochus  II., 
king  of  Syria,  married  to  Ariarnthes  III.,  king  of 
Cappadocia.  — 5.  One  of  the  favourite  wives  of 
Mithridates  the  Great. 

Stratonicea  (Srporov/xsia,  ^rparoy'iKij : 2rpo- 
rovumir,  Stratoniceus,  Stratonicensis  : F.akillimr^ 
Ru.),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  of  Caria,  built 
by  Antiochus  I.  Soter,  who  fortified  it  strongly, 
and  named  it  in  honour  of  his  wife  Stratonice.  It 
stood  E.  of  Mylasa  and  S.  of  Alabanda,  near  the 
river  Mantras,  a S.  tributary  of  the  Maeander. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a free  city;  and  it  was 
improved  by  Hadrian.  Near  it  stood  the  great 
temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreua,  the  centre  of  the  na- 
tional worship  of  the  Cardins.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Stratonioeo  stood  on  the  site 
of  a former  city,  called  Idrias,  and,  still  earlier, 
Chrysaoris. 

Stratoni*  Turrit.  [Caesarka,  No.  3.] 

Strattis  (Irpdms  or  Srpdnr)t  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished  from  B.  c.  412 
to  380. 

Stratus  (Srpttvoj).  1.  (X-rpanot : nr.  Leptnu 
or  Iscpamn  Ru.),  the  chief  town  in  Acamania, 
10  stadia  W.  of  the  Achelous.  Its  territory  was 
called  Stratice.  It  was  a strongly  fortified  town, 
and  commanded  the  ford  of  the  Achelous  on  the 
high  road  from  Aetolia  to  Acamania.  Hence  it 
was  a place  of  military  importance,  and  was  at  an 
early  period  taken  possession  of  by  the  Aetolians. 
— 2.  A town  in  Actinia,  afterwards  called  Dr  ms. 
—3.  A town  in  the  W.  of  Arcadia  in  the  territory 
of  Thelpusa,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Homeric 
Stratia. 

Strongyle.  [Naxos.] 

6 tron gy lion  (XTpayyv\iw\  a distinguished 
Greek  statuary,  flourished  doling  the  lost  30  or  40 
years  of  the  5th  century  B.C. 

Strophadea  Ins ftlae  (ZrpcMpdSts),  formerly 
called  Plotae  (nAorrai;  Strofadia  and  Akira/*), 
2 islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Mes- 
senin  and  S.  of  Zacynthu*.  Hie  Harpies  were 
pursued  to  these  islands  by  the  sons  of  Boreas  ; 
and  it  was  from  the  circumstance  of  the  latter 
returning  from  these  islands  after  the  pursuit,  that 
they  are  supposed  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Strophadcs. 

StrophiuB  (2r p6<ptos)9  king  of  Phocii,  son  of 
3 A 4 
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Crisms  and  Anti pbatia,  and  husband  of  Cydragora, 
Anaxibia  or  Astvochia,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Astvdamia  and  Pylades.  See  Ohkstrs. 

Strfichates  (2Tpouxar#s),  a Median  people, 
mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (i.  101). 

Strymon  (Struma,  by  the  Turks  Karasu),  an 
important  river  in  Macedonia,  fonning  the  bound- 
ary between  that  country  and  Thrace  down  to  the 
time  of  Philip.  It  rose  in  Mt.  Scorn i us,  flowed 
first  S.  and  then  S.  K.,  passed  through  the  lake 
Prasins.  and,  immediately  S.  of  Amphipolis,  fell 
into  a bay  of  the  Aegaean  Sea,  called  after  it 
Strymonlcus  Sinus.  The  numerous  cranes  on 
its  banks  are  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers. 

8tiymonii  ( Zrpvniviot ),  the  old  name,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  of  the  Bithynians,  who  migrated 
into  Asia  Minor  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Strv- 
mon.  Bithynia  was  sometimes  called  Strymonis. 

Stubera,  a town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district 
Paeonia,  probably  on  the  river  Erigon. 

Stymphalides.  [Stymphalus.  J 

Stympbalis  (STv^tpaXis).  1.  A lake  in  Ar- 
cadia. [Stymphalus.]  — 2.  A district  in  Mace- 
donia, between  Atintania  and  Elimiotis. 

Stymphalus  (SruntpaAot,  Srvu<fnj\os  : Iron- 
^►ciAios).  a town  in  the  N.  E.  of  Arcadia,  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Achnia, 
on  the  E.  by  Sicyonia  and  Phliasia,  on  the  S.  by 
the  territory  of  Mantinea,  and  on  the  W.  by  that 
of  Orchomenus  and  Pheneus.  The  district  was 
one  of  military  importance,  since  it  commanded 
one  of  the  chief  roads  from  Arcadia  to  Argolis. 
Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Stym- 
phalus. a son  of  Elatus  and  grandson  of  Areas. 
The  town  itself  was  situated  on  a mountain  of  the 
same  name,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake  Stym- 
ph&lis  (ZrvfiipaSls  : Zaraka ),  on  which  dwelt, 
according  to  tradition,  the  celebrated  birds,  called 
Stymphalides  (2Tu/npaAi5«b  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules. [For  details,  see  p.  300,  a.]  From  this 
lake  issued  the  river  Stymphalus,  which  after  a | 
short  course  disappeared  under  ground,  and  was 
supposed  to  appear  again  as  the  river  Erasinus  in 
Argolis. 

Styra  (ret  'Xripa  : 2rvp«us  : Slura),  a town  in 
Euboea  on  the  S.  W.  coast,  not  far  from  Carystus, 
and  nearly  opposite  Marathon  in  Attica.  The 
inhabitants  were  originally  Dryopes,  though  they 
subsequently  denied  their  descent  from  this  people. 
They  took  an  active  part  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
fought  at  Artemisinin,  Salamis  and  Plataea.  They 
afterwards  l>ecamc  subject  to  the  Athenians,  and 
paid  a yearly  tribute  of  1200  drachmae.  The 
town  was  destroyed  in  the  Lamian  war  by  the 
Athenian  general  Phaedrus  ; and  its  territory  was 
annexed  to  Kretria. 

Styx  (2to£),  connected  with  the  verb  arvytw, 
to  hate  or  abhor,  is  the  name  of  the  principal  river 
in  the  nether  world,  around  which  it  flows  7 times. 
Styx  is  described  as  a daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethys.  As  a nymph  she  dwelt  at  the  entrance 
of  Hades,  in  a lofty  grotto  which  was  supported 
by  silver  columns.  As  a river  Styx  is  described 
as  a branch  of  Occanus,  flowing  from  its  10th 
source ; and  the  river  Cocytus  again  is  a branch 
of  the  Styx.  By  Pallas  Styx  became  the  mother 
of  Zelus  (zeal),  Nice  (victory),  Bia (strength),  and 
Cratos  (power).  She  was  the  first  of  all  the  im- 
mortals who  took  her  children  to  Zeus^  to  assist 
him  against  the  Titans ; and,  in  return  for  this, 
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I her  children  were  allowed  for  ever  to  live  with 
| Zeus,  and  Styx  herself  became  the  divinity  by 
whom  the  most  solemn  oaths  were  sworn.  When 
one  of  the  gods  had  to  take  an  oath  by  Styx,  Iris 
fetched  a cup  full  of  water  from  the  Styx,  and  the 
god,  while  taking  the  oath,  poured  out  the  water. 

Styx  (2 tu£  : Mavra-neric i),  a river  in  the  N. 
of  Arcadia,  near  Nonacris,  descending  from  a high 
rock,  and  falling  into  the  C rath  is.  The  ancients 
believed  that  the  water  of  this  river  was  poisonous ; 
and  according  to  one  tale  Alexander  the  Great  was 
poisoned*by  it.  It  was  said  also  to  break  all  vessels 
made  of  glass,  stone,  metal  and  any  other  material, 
except  of  the  hoof  of  a horse  or  a mule. 

Suada,  the  Roman  personification  of  persuasion, 
the  Greek  Pit/to  (II <i0w),  also  called  by  the  di- 
minutive Suadela. 

Su&gela  (2oi-d,y«A.a),  «ui  ancient  city  of  Curia, 
near  Myndus,  was  the  burial-place  of  the  old  kings 
of  the  country. 

Su&sa  (Suanamis : S.  Lorenzo),  a municipicm 
in  Umbria  on  the  Sena. 

Suaatus.  [Cho\hpes,  No.  2]. 

Subertum  or  Sudertum  (Sudertanus:  SocrUio), 
a town  in  the  interior  of  Etruria, 

SublaquSum  (Sublacenaia : Subiaeo ),  a small 
town  of  the  Aequi  in  Latium,  on  the  Anio  near 
its  source.  Near  it  stood  the  celebrated  villa  of 
Claudius  and  Nero  (Villa  Sublacensis) ; and  from 
it  was  derived  the  name  of  the  Via  Sublacensis, 
which  was  a branch  of  the  Via  Tiburliua. 

Subliclus  Pons.  [Roma,  p.  649,  b.] 

Subur.  1.  A town  of  the  Lactftani  in  Hispama 
Tarraconensis  E.  of  Tarraco,  described  by  some  as 
a town  of  the  Cosetani,  and  by  others  again  as  a 
town  of  the  Ilergetes  — 2.  (Subu  or  Cubu),  a 
river  in  Mauretania  Tingitana,  flowing  past  the 
colony  Banasa  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Stibflra  or  Bftburra.  [Roma.  p.  650,  a.] 

8ubzupara  (Zarri),  a town  in  Thrace  on  the 
road  from  Philippopolis  to  Hadrianopolis. 

Succabar  (2 ovxa€appi,  Ptol. : Mazuna  ?),  an 
inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesaricnsis,  S.E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Chinolaph.  It  was  a colonia,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  under  the 
name  of  oppidum  Sugar-baritanura. 

Succi  or  Succorum  Angus tiae.  [Haemus.] 

Sucro.  1.  (Xucar),  a river  in  Hispania  T.-trraco- 
nensis,  rising  in  a S.  branch  of  Mt.  Idubeda  in 
the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  falling  S.  of 
Valentia  into  a gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  called 
after  it  Sinus  Sucronensis  {Guff of  Valencia).— 
2.  (Cuflcra)'  a town  of  the  Edctani  in  Hispania 
Tnrrnconensis,  on  the  preceding  river,  and  betwoea 
the  Iberus  and  Carthngo  Nova. 

Sudertum.  [Subertum.] 

Sudeti  Montes,  a range  of  mountains  in  the 
S.  E.  of  Germany,  in  which  the  Albis  takes  its  rise. 

Buel  (Fuenpirola).  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica 
on  the  road  from  Malaca  to  Gades. 

Suessa  Aurunca  (Sucssanus:  Seam\  a town 
of  the  Aumnci  in  Latium,  E.  of  the  Via  Appia, 
between  Mintumae  and  Teanutn,  on  the  \V.  slope 
of  Mons  Massicus.  It  was  situated  in  a beautiful 
district  called  Vetchus  aper , whence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  town  itself  was  at  one  time 
called  Peseta.  It  was  made  a Roman  colony  in 
the  Samnitc  wars,  but  must  hare  been  afterwards 
colonised  afresh,  since  we  find  it  called  in  inscrip- 
tions Col.  Julia  Felix.  It  w as  the  birthplace  of 
the  poet  Lucilius. 
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Suessa  PdnStla  (Sueasanus),  also  called  Po- 
xnetla  simply,  an  ancient  and  important  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Latium,  S.  of  Forum  Appii,  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  under  Tarquinius  Priscua,  J 
and  taken  a second  time  and  sacked  by  the  consul 
Servilius.  It  was  one  of  the  23  cities  situated  in 
the  plain  afterwards  covered  by  the  Poraptine 
Marshes,  which  are  said  indeed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  this  town. 

Suesset&ni, a people  in  HispanU  Tarraconensis, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Sedctani. 

Suessiones  or  Suessones,  a powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Belgicn,  who  were  reckoned  the  bravest  of 
all  the  Beigic  Gauls  after  the  Bellovaci,  and  who 
could  bring  50,000  men  into  the  field  in  Caesar's 
time.  Their  king  Divitiacus,  shortly  before  Cae- 
sar's arrival  in  the  country,  was  reckoned  the 
most  powerful  chief  in  .all  Gaul,  and  had  extended 
his  sovereignty  even  over  Britain.  The  Suessiones 
dwelt  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  country  E.  of  the 
Bellovaci,  S.  of  the  Yeromandui,  and  W.  of  the 
Remi.  They  possessed  12  towns,  of  which  the 
capital  was  Noviodunum,  subsequently  Augusta 
Suessonum  or  Suessones  (5o»«ons). 

Suessula  (Suessulanus : Torre  di  Setsola),  a 
town  in  Samnium,  on  the  S.  slope  of  Mt.  Tifata. 

Suetonius  Paulinas.  [Paulinus.] 

C.  8uetdnlus  Tranquillus,  the  Roman  his- 
torian, was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Vespasian.  His  father  was  Suetonius  Lenis, 
■who  was  a tribune  of  the  1 3th  legion  in  the  battle 
of  Bedriacum,  in  which  Otho  was  defeated.  Sue- 
tonius practised  as  an  advocate  at  Rome  in  the  i 
reign  of  Trajan.  He  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  \ 
the  younger  Pliny,  many  of  whose  letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  him.  At  the  request  of  Pliny  Trajan  ' 
granted  to  Suetonius  the  jus  trium  liberorurn,  for 
though  he  was  married  he  had  not  3 children, 
which  number  was  necessary  to  relieve  him  from 
various  legal  disabilities.  Suetonius  was  after- 
wards appointed  private  secretary  ( Magister  Episto- 
laruin)  to  Hadrian,  but  was  deprived  of  this  office 
by  the  emperor,  along  with  Septicius  Claras,  the 
Praefect  of  the  Praetorians,  on  the  ground  of 
associating  with  Sabina  the  emperor's  wife,  with- 
out his  permission.  Suetonius  wrote  many  works, 
of  which  the  only  ones  extant  are  : — Vitae  Duo- 
deeim  Caesarum,  or  the  12  Emperors,  of  whom  the 
first  is  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  the  last  is  Domitian  ; 
Liber  He.  Ulustrilms  Grammaticis ; Liber  He  clans 
like  tori  hut  ; Vitae  Terentii,  Jloratii , Pertii,  Lu- 
cani,  Juvenalis , Plinii  Majorit . His  chief  work 
is  his  Lives  of  the  Caesars.  Suetonius  does  not 
follow  the  chronological  order  in  his  Lives,  but  he 
groups  together  many  things  of  the  same  kind. 
II  is  language  is  very  brief  and  precise,  sometimes 
obscure,  without  any  affectation  of  ornament.  He 
certainly  tells  a prodigious  number  of  scandalous 
anecdotes  about  the  Caesars,  but  there  was  plenty 
to  tell  about  them  ; and  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
suppress  those  anecdotes  which  he  believed  to  be 
true,  that  is  no  imputation  on  his  veracity.  As  a 
great  collection  of  facts  of  all  kinds,  the  work  on 
the  Caesars  is  invaluable  for  the  historian  of  this 
period.  His  judgment  and  his  honesty  have  both 
been  attacked  by  some  modem  critics ; but  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  on  both  grounds  a careful  study 
of  his  work  will  justify  him.  The  friendship  of 
the  younger  Pliny  is  evidence  in  favour  of  his  in-  | 
tegritv.  The  treatise  />  illustribus  Grammaticis 
and  that  De  elans  Ww  tori  bus  are  probably  only 
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[ parts  of  a larger  work.  They  contain  a few  bio- 
graphical and  other  notices,  that  are  occasionally 
useful.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  few 
scanty  lives  of  the  Latin  poets,  already  enumerated, 
belonged  to  a larger  work  Dc  Poetis.  If  this 
conjecture  be  true,  the  short  notice  of  the  elder 
Pliny  may  not  be  by  Suetonius.  A work  entitled 
L>e  Visit  Illustribus,  which  has  been  attributed 
both  to  Suetonius  and  the  younger  Plinius,  is  now 
unanimously  assigned  to  Aurelius  Victor.  The 
best  editions  of  Suetonius  are  by  I*.  Burmann, 
Amsterdam,  1736,  2 vols.  4to.,  and  by  Baum- 
garten-Crusius,  Lips.  1816,  3 vols.  8vo. 

Suevi,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
peoples  of  Germany,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
the  collective  name  of  a great  number  of  German 
tribes,  who  were  grouped  together  on  account  of 
their  migratory  mode  of  life,  and  spoken  of  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  more  settled  tribes,  who  went  under 
the  general  name  of  Ingnevones.  The  Suevi  are 
described  by  all  the  ancient  writers  as  occupying 
the  greater  half  of  all  Germany  ; but  the  accounts 
vary  respecting  the  part  of  the  country  which  they 
inhabited.  Caesar  represents  them  as  dwelling 
E.  of  the  Ubii  and  Svgambri,  and  W.  of  the  Che- 
rusci,  and  their  country  as  divided  into  100 
cantons.  Strabo  makes  them  extend  in  an  E.-ly 
direction  beyond  the  Albis,  and  in  a S.-ly  ns  far 
as  the  sources  of  the  Danube.  Tacitus  gives  the 
name  of  Suevia  to  the  whole  of  the  E.  of  Germany 
from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic.  At  a later  time 
the  collective  name  of  the  Suevi  gradually  disap- 
peared ; and  the  different  tribes  of  the  Suevic 
race  were  each  called  by  their  distinctive  names. 
In  the  2nd  half  of  the  3rd  century,  however,  we 
again  find  a people  called  Suevi,  dwelling  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Main  and  the  Black  Forest, 
whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Suabia  ; but  this  people  was  only  a body  of  bold 
adventurers  from  various  German  tribes,  who  as- 
sumed the  celebrated  name  of  the  Suevi  in  conse- 
quence of  their  not  possessing  any  distinguishing 
appellation. 

SufSnas,  M.  Ifonlns,  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 
n.  c.  56,  fought  on  Pompey's  side  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia. 

Safes  (Sbibo),  a city  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  (Byznccna). 

8ufetfila  ( Sfaitla ),  a city  of  Byzacena,  S.  of 
Sufes,  of  which  its  name  is  a diminutive.  It  be- 
came, however,  a much  more  important  place,  as  a 
chief  centre  of  the  roads  in  the  interior  of  the 
province  of  Africa.  Its  ruins  arc  magnificent. 

Suidas  (2ouf3as),  a Greek  lexicographer,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  No  certain  conclusions 
as  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  derived  from 
passages  in  the  work,  since  it  may  have  received 
numerous  interpolations  and  additions.  Eustathius, 
who  lived  about  the  end  of  the  12th  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  quotes  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas ; 
and  there  are  passages  in  the  Lexicon  referring  to 
Michael  Psellus,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  1 1th 
century.  The  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  a dictionary  ol 
words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  some 
few  peculiarities  of  arrangement;  but  it  contains 
both  words  which  are  found  in  dictionaries  of  lan- 
guages, and  also  names  of  persons  and  places,  with 
extracts  from  ancient  Greek  writers,  grammarians, 
scholiasts,  and  lexicographers,  and  some  extracts 
from  later  Greek  writers.  The  names  of  persons 
1 comprehend  both  persons  who  are  mentioned  in 
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sacred  and  in  profane  history,  which  shows  that  if 
the  work  is  by  one  hand,  it  is  by  a Christian.  No 
well  conceived  plan  has  been  the  basis  of  this  work  : 
it  is  incomplete  as  to  the  number  of  articles,  and 
exceedingly  irregular  and  unequal  in  the  exo- 
cution.  Some  articles  are  pretty  complete,  others 
contain  no  information  at  all.  As  to  the  bio- 
graphical notices  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
Suidas  or  the  compiler  got  them  all  from  one  source, 
which,  it  is  further  supposed,  may  be  the  Onoma- 
tologos  or  Pinax  of  Resychius  of  Miletus.  The 
Lexicon,  though  without  merit  as  to  its  execution, 
is  valuable  both  for  the  literary  history  of  an- 
tiquity, for  the  explanation  of  words,  and  for  the 
citations  from  many  ancient  writers.  The  best 
editions  of  the  Lexicon  are  by  Kiister,  Cambridge, 
1703,  3 vols.  fo. ; by  Gaisford,"  Oxford,  1034, 
3 vols.  fo.;  and  by  Bemhardy,  4lo.  Halle,  1834. 

Suiones,  the  general  name  of  all  the  German 
tribes  inhabiting  Scandinavia. 

Suismontium.  a mountain  in  Lignria. 

Sulci  (Sulcitanus:  StUd),  an  ancient  town  in 
Sardinia,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  maritime  and  commercial 
importance.  It  \vas  situated  an  a promontory  on 
the  S.W.  corner  of  the  island. 

Sulgas  ( Sorgue ),  a river  in  Gaul,  descending 
from  the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Khone  near 
Vindalum. 

Sulla,  Cornelius,  the  name  of  a patrician  family. 
This  family  was  originally  called  Rufuius  [Rl  fi- 
WI/8],  and  the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  the 
name  of  Sulla  was  P.  ComeliuS  Sulla,  mentioned 
below  [No.  1.]  The  origin  of  the  name  is  un- 
certain. Most  modern  writers  suppose  that  it  is 
a word  of  the  same  signification  as  Rufus  or  Ru- 
finus,  and  refers  simply  to  the  red  colour  of  the 
hair  or  the  complexion;  but  it  has  been  conjectured 
with  greater  probability  that  it  is  a diminutive 
of  Sura,  which  was  a cognomen  in  several  Roman 
gentes.  It  would  be  formed  from  Sura  on  the 
same  analogy  as  pueUa  from  puera,  and  lendlus 
from  tener.  There  is  no  authority  for  writing  the 
word  Sylla,  as  is  done  by  many  modern  writers. 
On  coins  and  inscriptions  we  always  find  Sula  or 
Sulla,  never  Sylla.  1.  P.,  great  grandfather  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  and  grandson  of  P.  Cornelius  Rufi- 
nus,  who  was  twice  consul  in  the  Saninitc  wars. 
[Re  fin  us,  Cornelius.]  His  father  is  not  men- 
tioned. He  was  flamen  dial  is,  and  likewise  praetor 
urban u 8 and  peregrinus  in  b.  c.  212,  when  he  pre- 
sided over  the  first  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Apol- 
linares.  —2.  P.,  son  of  No.  1,  and  grandfather  of 
the  dictator  Sulla,  was  praetor  in  186.— 8.  L.,  son 
of  No.  2,  and  father  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  lived  in 
obscurity,  and  left  his  Son  only  a slender  fortune. 
4.  L.  surnaraed  Felix,  the  dictator,  was  bom  in 
138.  Although  his  lather  left  him  only  a small 
property,  his  means  were  sufficient  to  secure  for 
him  a good  education.  He  studied  the  Greek  and 
Roman  literature  with  diligence  and  success,  and 
appears  early  to  have  imbibed  that  love  for  litera- 
ture and  art  by  which  he  was  distinguished 
throughout  life.  At  the  same  time  he  prosecuted 
pleasure  with  equal  ardour,  and  his  youth,  os  well 
as  his  manhood,  was  disgraced  by  the  most  sensual 
vices.  Still  his  love  of  pleasure  did  not  absorb  ail 
his  time,  nor  did  it  emasculate  his  mind  ; for  no 
Roman  during  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  with 
the  exception  of  Julius  Caesar,  had  a clearer  judg- 
ment, a keener  discrimination  of  character,  or  a 
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firmer  will.  The  slender  property  of  Sulla  was 
increased  by  the  liberality  of  bis  step-mother  and 
of  a courtezan  named  Nicopolis,  both  of  whom  left 
him  all  their  fortune.  His  means,  though  still 
scanty  for  a Roman  noble,  now  enabled  him  to 
aspire  to  the  honours  of  the  state.  He  was  quaestor 
in  107,  when  he  served  under  Mariuj  in  Africa 
Hitherto  he  had  only  been  known  for  his  profligacy; 
but  he  displayed  both  zeal  and  ability  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  soon  gained  the  appro- 
bation of  his  commander,  and  the  affections  of  the 
soldiers.  It  was  to  Sulla  that  Jugurtha  was  deli- 
vered by  Bocchus  ; and  the  quaestor  thus  shared 
with  the  consul  the  glory  of  bringing  this  war  to  a 
conclusion.  Sulla  himself  wras  so  proud  of  his 
share  in  the  success,  that  he  had  a seal  ring  en- 
graved, representing  the  surrender  of  Jugurtha, 
which  he  continued  to  wear  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  Sulla  continued  to  serve  under  Marius 
with  great  distinction  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
Ciuibri  and  Teutones;  but  Marius  becoming  jealous 
of  the  rising  fame  of  his  officer,  Sulla  left  Marios 
in  102,  and  took  a command  under  the  colleague 
of  Marius,  Q.  Cntulus,  who  entrusted  the  chief 
management  of  the  war  to  Sulla.  Sulla  now  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  lived 
quietly  for  some  years.  He  was  praetor  in  03,  and 
iu  the  following  year  (92)  was  sent  as  propraetor 
into  Cilicia,  with  special  orders  from  the  senate  to 
restore  Ariobarzanes  to  his  kingdom  of  Cappadocia, 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Mi  thri  dates. 
Sulla  met  with  complete  success.  He  defeated 
Gordius,  the  general  of  Mitbridates,  in  Cappadocia, 
and  placed  Ariobarzanes  on  the  throne.  The 
enmity  between  Marius  and  Sulla  now  assumed  a 
mare  deadly  form.  Sulla's  ability  and  increasing 
reputation  had  already  led  the  ariatocratical  party 
to  look  up  to  him  as  one  of  their  leaders;  and  thru 
political  animosity  was  added  to  private  hatred. 
In  addition  to  tins  Marius  and  Suila  were  both 
anxious  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  impending 
war  against  Mitbridates;  and  the  success  which 
attended  Sulla's  recent  operations  in  the  East  had 
increased  his  popularity,  and  pointed  him  out  as 
the  most  suitable  person  for  this  important  com- 
mand. About  this  time  Bocchus  erected  in  the 
Capitol  gilded  figures,  representing  the  surrender 
of  Jugurtha  to  Sulla,  at  which  Marius  was  so  en- 
raged that  he  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from 
removing  them  by  force.  The  exasperation  of  both 
parties  became  so  violent  that  they  nearly  had 
recourse  to  arms  against  each  other ; but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Social  War  hushed  all  private 
quarrels  for  the  time.  Marius  and  Sulla  both  took 
an  active  part  in  the  war  against  the  common  foe. 
But  Marius  was  now  advanced  in  years ; and  he 
had  the  deep  mortification  of  finding  that  his 
achievements  were  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
superior  energy  of  his  riraL  Sulla  gained  some 
brilliant  victories  -over  the  enemy,  and  took  Bovi- 
auum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Samnite*.  He  was 
elected  consul  for  88,  and  received  from  the  senate 
the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  events 
which  followed,  — his  expulsion  from  Rome  by 
Marius,  his  return  to  the  city  at  the  head  of  hi 
legions,  and  the  proscription  of  Marius  and  his 
leading  adherents  — are  related  in  the  life  of 
Marius.  Sulla  remained  at  Rome  till  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  set  out  for  Greece  at  the  beginning 
of  87,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates.  He  landed  at  Dyrrhachium,  and  forthwith 
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marched  against  Athens,  which  had  become  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Mithridatic  cauae  in  Greece. 
After  a long  and  obstinate  siege,  Athens  was  taken 
by  storm  on  the  1st  of  March  in  86,  and  was  given 
up  to  rapine  and  plunder.  Sulla  then  marched 
against  Arehelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates, 
whom  he  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chae- 
ronea  in  Bocotia;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
again  gained  a decisive  victory  over  the  same  ge- 
neral near  Orchomenus.  But  while  Sulla  was 
carrying  on  the  war  with  such  success  in  Greece, 
his  enemies  had  obtained  the  upper  hand  in  Italy. 
The  consul  Ciima,  who  had  been  driven  ont  of 
Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  soon  after  Sulla's 
departure  from  Italy,  had  entered  it  again  with 
Marius  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Both  Cinna  and 
Marius  were  appointed  consuls  86,  and  all  the  regu- 
lations of  Sulla  were  swept  away.  Sulla  however 
would  not  return  to  Italy  till  he  had  brought  the 
war  against  Mithridates  to  a conclusion.  After 
driving  the  generals  of  Mithridates  out  of  Greece, 
Sulla  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  early  in  04  con- 
cluded a peace  with  the  king  of  Pontus.  He  now 
turned  his  arms  against  Fimbria,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Marian  party  as  his  successor  in 
the  command.  But  the  troops  of  Fimbria  deserted 
their  general,  who  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
Sulla  now  prepared  to  return  to  Italy.  After 
leaving  his  legate,  L.  Licinitts  Murena,in  command 
of  the  province  of  Asia,  with  two  legions,  he  set 
sail  with  his  own  army  to  Athens.  While  pre- 
paring for  his  deadly  straggle  in  Italy,  he  did  not 
lose  his  interest  in  literature.  He  carried  with 
him  from  Athens  to  Rome  the  valuable  library  of 
Apellicon  of  Teos,  which  contained  most  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  [Apellicon]. 
He  landed  at  Brundusium  in  the  spring  of  88. 
The  Marian  party  far  outnumbered  him  in  troops, 
and  had  every  prospect  of  victory.  By  bribery 
and  promises  however  Sulla  gained  over  a large 
number  of  the  Marian  soldiers,  and  he  persuaded 
many  of  the  Italian  towns  to  espouse  his  cause. 
In  the  field  his  efforts  were  crowned  by  equal 
success;  and  he  was  ably  supported  by  several  of 
the  Roman  nobles,  who  espoused  his  cause  in 
different  parts  of  Italy.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  was  the  young  Cn.  Pompey,  who 
was  at  the  time  only  23  years  of  age.  [PoMPBlim, 
No.  10.]  In  the  following  year  (82)  the  struggle 
was  brought  to  a close  by  the  decisive  battle 
gained  by  Sulla  over  the  Saronites  and  Lucanians 
under  Pontius  Tclcsinus  before  the  Colline  gate  of 
Rome.  This  victory  was  followed  by  the  surrender 
of  Praenostc  and  the  death  of  the  younger  Marius, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  this  town.  Sulla  was 
now  master  of  Rome  and  Italy  ; and  he  resolved 
to  take  the  most  ample  vengeance  upon  his  ene- 
mies, and  to  extirpate  the  popular  party.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  draw  up  a list  of  his  enemies 
who  were  to  be  put  to  death,  called  a Proscriptio. 
It  was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Roman 
history.  All  persons  in  this  list  were  outlaws  who 
might  be  killed  by  any  one  with  impunity,  even 
by  slaves ; their  property  was  confiscated  to  the 
state,  and  was  to  be  sold  by  public  auction  ; their 
children  and  grandchildren  lost  their  votes  in  the 
coinitia,  and  were  excluded  from  all  public  offices. 
Further,  all  who  killed  a proscribed  person,  received 
two  talents  as  a reward,  and  whoever  sheltered 
such  a person  was  punished  with  death.  Terror 
now  reigned,  not  only  at  Rome,  but  throughout 
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Italy.  Fresh  lists  of  the  proscribed  constantly  ap- 
peared. No  one  was  safe  ; for  Sulla  gratified  his 
friends  by  placing  in  the  fatal  lists  their  personal 
enemies,  or  persons  whose  property  was  coveted  by 
his  adherent*.  The  confiscated  property,  it  is  true, 
belonged  to  the  state,  and  had  to  be  sold  by  public 
auction,  but  the  friends  and  dependents  of  Sulla 
purchased  it  at  a nominal  price,  a*  no  one  dared  to 
bid  against  them.  The  number  of  persons  who 
perished  by  the  proscriptions  is  stated  differently, 
but  it  appears  to  have  amounted  to  many  thousands. 
At  the  commencement  of  these  horrors  Sulla  had 
been  appointed  dictator  for  as  long  a time  as  he 
judged  to  be  necessary.  This  was  towards  the 
close  of  81.  Sulla's  chief  object  in  being  invested 
with  the  dictatorship  was  to  carry  into  execution 
in  a legal  manner  the  great  reforms  which  he  me- 
ditated in  the  constitution  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  He  tad  no  intention  of  abolishing  the 
republic,  and  consequently  he  caused  consuls  to  be 
elected  for  the  following  year,  and  was  elected  to 
the  office  himself  in  80,  while  he  continued  to  hold 
the  dictatorship.  The  general  object  of  Sulla's 
reforms  was  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
ancient  Roman  constitution,  and  to  give  back  to 
the  senate  and  the  aristocracy  the  power  which 
they  had  lost.  Thus  be  deprived  the  tribunes  of 
the  plebs  of  all  real  power,  and  abolished  altogether 
the  legislative  and  judicial  functions  of  the  comitia 
tributa.  At  the  beginning  of  81,  he  celebrated  a 
splendid  triumph  on  account  of  his  victory  over 
Mithridates.  In  a speech  which  he  delivered  to 
the  people  at  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  he  claimed 
for  himself  the  surname  of  AWur,  as  he  attributed 
his  success  in  life  to  the  favour  of  the  gods.  In 
order  to  strengthen  his  power,  Sulla  established 
military  colonies  throughout  Italy.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Italian  towns,  which  had  fought  against 
Sulla,  were  deprived  of  the  frill  Roman  franchise, 
and  were  only  allowed  to  retain  the  commercium  : 
their  land  was  confiscated  and  given  to  the  soldiers 
who  had  fought  under  him.  23  legions,  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  statement,  47  legions  received 
grams  of  land  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  A great 
number  of  these  colonies  was  settled  in  Etruria, 
the  population  of  which  was  thus  almost  entirely 
changed.  These  colonies  had  the  strongest  interest 
in  upholding  the  institutions  of  Sulla,  since  any 
attempt  to  invalidate  the  latter  would  have  endan- 
gered their  newly-acquired  possessions.  Sulla  like- 
wise created  at  Rome  a kind  of  body-guard  for  his 
protection  by  giving  the  citizenship  to  a great 
number  of  slaves,  who  had  belonged  to  persons 
proscribed  by  him.  The  slaves  thus  rewarded  are 
•aid  to  have  been  as  many  as  1 0,000,  and  were 
called  Comelii  after  him  as  their  patron.  After 
holding  the  dictatorship  till  the  beginning  of  79, 
Sulla  resigned  this  office,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
classes.  He  retired  to  his  estate  at  Puteoli,  and 
there  surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  those  literary 
and  sensual  enjoyments  in  which  he  had  always 
taken  so  much  pleasure.  His  dissolute  mode  of 
life  hastened  bis  death.  The  immediate  cause  of 
his  death  was  the  rapture  of  a blood-vessel,  but 
some  time  before  he  had  been  suffering  from  the 
disgusting  disease,  which  is  known  in  modern  times 
by  the  name  of  Morbus  Pediculosus  or  Phthiriasis. 
He  died  in  78  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  honoured  with  a public  funeral,  and  a monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  in  the  Campus  Marti  us 
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the  inscription  on  which  had  been  composed  by 
himself.  It  stated  that  none  of  his  friends  ever 
did  him  a kindness,  and  none  of  his  enemies  a 
wrong,  without  being  fully  repaid.  — Sulla  was 
married  5 times:  — 1.  To  Ilia  or  Julia,  who  bore 
him  a dnughter,  married  to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
the  son  of  Sulla’s  colleague  in  the  consulship  in  88. 
2.  To  Aelia.  3.  To  Coelia.  4.  To  Caeciiia  Me- 
tella,  who  bore  him  a son,  who  died  before  Sulla, 
and  likewise  twins,  a son  and  a daughter.  5. 
Valeria,  who  bore  him  a daughter  after  his  death. 
Sulla  wrote  a history  of  his  own  life  and  times, 
called  Memoir t ('Tirourfj^aTa).  It  was  dedicated 
to  L.  Lucullua,  and  extended  to  22  books,  the  hut 
of  which  was  finished  by  Sulla  a few  days  before 
his  death.  He  also  wrote  Fabulae  Atellanae,  and 
the  Greek  Anthology  contains  a short  epigram 
which  is  ascribed  to  him."—  5.  Faustus.  son  of 
the  dictator  by  his  fourth  wife  Caeciiia  Mctella, 
and  a twin  brother  of  Fausta,  was  bom  not  long 
before  88,  the  year  in  which  his  father  obtained 
his  first  consulship.  He  and  his  sister  received 
the  names  of  Faustus  and  Fausta  respectively  on 
account  of  the  good  fortune  of  their  father.  At  j 
the  death  of  his  father  in  78,  Faustus  and  his  sister  | 
were  left  under  the  guardianship  of  L.  Lucullus. 
Faustus  accompanied  Porapey  into  Asia,  and  was 
the  first  who  mounted  the  walls  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem  in  83.  In  60  he  exhibited  the  gladia-  ■ 
tori.il  games  which  his  father  in  his  last  will  had 
enjoined  upon  him.  In  54  he  was  quaestor.  In 
52  he  received  from  the  senate  the  commission  to 
rebuild  the  Curia  Hostilia,  which  had  been  burnt 
down  in  the  tumults  following  the  murder  of 
Clodius,  and  which  was  henceforward  to  be  called 
the  Curia  Cornelia,  in  hononr  of  Faustus  and  his 
father.  Ha  married  Pompey's  daughter,  nnd  sided 
with  bis  father-in-law  in  the  civil  war.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  subsequently  ! 
joined  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Africa.  After 
the  battle  ofThapsus  in  46,  he  attempted  to  escape 
into  Mauretania,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  P. 
Sittius,  and  carried  to  Caesar.  Upon  his  arrival 
in  Caesar’s  camp  he  was  murdered  by  tbe  soldiers 
in  a tumult.  Faustus  seems  only  to  have  resembled 
his  father  in  his  extravagance.  We  know  from 
Cicero  that  he  was  overwhelmed  with  debt  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. — 6.  P.,  nephew  of 
the  dictator,  was  elected  consul  along  with  P.  Au- 
tronius  Pactus  for  the  year  Go,  but  neither  he  nor 
his  colleague  entered  upon  the  office,  as  they  were 
accused  of  briber)"  by  L.  Torquatus  the  younger, 
and  were  condemned.  It  was  currently  believed 
that  Sulla  was  privy  to  both  of  Catiline's  con- 
spiracies, and  he  was  accordingly  accused  of  this 
crime  by  his  former  accuser,  L.  Torquatus,  and  by 
C.  Cornelius.  He  was  defended  by  Hortensius 
and  Cicero,  and  the  speech  of  the  latter  on  his  be- 
half is  still  extant  He  was  acquitted  ; but  inde- 
pendent of  the  testimony  of  Sallust  (Cat,  17),  his 
guilt  may  almost  be  inferred  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  advocate.  In  the  civil  war  Sulla  es- 
poused Caesar's  cause.  He  served  under  him  as 
legate  in  Greece,  and  commanded  along  with  Caesar 
himself  the  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
(48).  He  died  in  45.-7.  Serv.,  brother  of  No.  6, 
took  part  in  both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies.  His 
guilt  was  so  evident,  that  no  one  was  willing  to 
defend  him  ; but  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  put 
to  death  along  with  the  other  conspimtors. 

Sulmo  (Sulmonensis).  1.  (Sulmona),  a town 
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of  the  Pcligni  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  7 
miles  S.  of  C-orfiniura  on  the  road  to  Capua,  and 
situated  on  2 small  mountain  streams,  the  water  of 
which  was  exceedingly  cold:  hence  we  find  the 
town  called  by  the  poets  gelidtu  Sulmo.  It  is  cele- 
brated as  the  birthplace  of  Ovid.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Sulla,  but  was  afterwards  restored,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  a Roman  colony.  — 2.  ( Sermoneta ),  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium  on  the 
Ufens,  which  had  disappeared  in  Pliny's  time. 

Sulplcla,  a Roman  poetess  who  fiourishc-d 
towards  the  close  of  the  1 st  century,  celebrated  for 
sundry  amatory  effusions,  addressed  to  her  husband 
Calenus.  Their  general  character  may  be  gathered 
from  the  expressions  of  Martial,  Ausonius,  and 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  by  all  of  whom  they  are 
noticed.  There  is  extant  a satirical  poem,  in  70 
hexameters,  on  the  edict  of  Domitian,  by  which 
philosophers  were  banished  front  Rome  and  from 
Italy,  which  is  ascribed  to  Sulpicia  by  many  modern 
critics.  It  is  generally  appended  to  the  editions  of 
Juvenal  and  Pertius. 

Sulplcla  Gens,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Roman  gentes,  and  produced  a succession  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  from  the  foundation  of  the  republic 
to  the  imperial  period.  The  chief  families  of  the 
Sulpicii  during  the  republican  period  bore  tbe 
names  of:  — Cambhinus,  Galba,  Gall  us,  Ru- 
fus (given  below),  Saverrio. 

Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  a contemporary  of  A. 
Gellius.  was  a learned  grammarian.  There  are  2 
poems  in  the  Latin  Anthology,  purporting  to  be 
written  by  Sulpicius  of  Carthage,  whom  some 
identify  with  the  above-named  Sulpicius  Apolli- 
naris.  One  of  these  poems  consists  of  72  lines, 
giving  the  argument  of  the  12  books  of  Virgil's 
Aeneid,  6 liucs  being  devoted  to  each  book. 

Sulpicius  Rufus.  L P.,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  his  time,  was  bom  b.  c. 
124.  He  commenced  public  life  as  a supporter 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  acquired  great  in- 
fluence in  the  state  by  his  splendid  talents,  while 
he  was  still  young.  In  93  he  was  quaestor,  and 
in  89  he  served  as  legate  of  the  consul  Cn.  Pom- 
peius Strabo  in  the  Manic  war.  In  88,  he  was 
elected  to  the  tribunate ; but  he  deserted  the 
aristocratical  party,  and  joined  Marius.  The 
causes  of  this  sudden  change  are  not  expressly 
stated  ; but  we  are  told  that  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  debt ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
was  bought  by  Marius.  Sulpicius  brought  forward 
a law  in  favour  of  Marius  and  his  party,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  Marius.  When  Sulla 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
Marius  and  Sulpicius  took  to  flight  Marius  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  to  Africa,  but  Sul- 
picius was  discovered  in  a villa,  and  put  to  death. 
— 2.  P.,  probably  son  or  grandson  of  the  last,  was 
one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil 
war.  He  was  praetor  in  48.  Cicero  addresses 
him  in  45  as  imperator.  It  appears  that  he  was 
at  that  time  in  Illyricum,  along  with  Vatiniu*.  — 
3.  Serv.,  with  the  surname  Lemonia,  indicating  tbe 
tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  was  a contemporary 
and  friend  of  Cicero,  and  of  about  the  same  age. 
He  first  devoted  himself  to  oratory,  and  he  studied 
this  art  with  Cicero  in  his  youth.  He  afterwards 
studied  law ; and  he  became  one  of  the  best  jurists 
as  well  ns  most  eloquent  orators  of  his  age.  He 
was  quaestor  of  the  district  of  Ostia,  in  74  ; curule 
aedile  69;  praetor  65;  and  consul  51  with  M. 
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Claudius  Marcellus.  lie  appears  to  have  espoused 
Caesar's  side  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  apf*ointed 
by  Caesar  proconsul  of  Achaia  (46  or  45).  He 
died  in  43  in  the  comp  of  M.  Antony,  having  been 
6ent  by  the  senate  on  a mission  to  Antony,  who 
was  besieging  Dec.  Brutus  in  Mutina.  Sulpicius 
wrote  a great  number  of  legal  works.  He  is  often 
cited  by  the  jurists  whose  writings  are  excerpted 
in  the  Digest;  but  there  is  no  excerpt  directly 
from  him  in  the  Digest.  He  had  numerous  pupils, 
the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were  A.  Ofiliu* 
and  Alfenus  Varus.  There  are  extant  in  the  col- 
lection of  Cicero's  Epistles  (ad  Fam.  ir.)  two 
letters  from  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  one  of  which  is 
the  well-known  letter  of  consolation  on  the  death 
of  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  the  orator.  The  same 
book  contains  several  letters  from  Cicero  to  Sul- 
picius. Hu  is  also  said  to  have  written  some  erotic 
poetry.  — Sulpicius  left  a son  Servius,  who  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Caesar's  correspondence. 

Summands,  a derivative  form  from  sum m us,  the 
highest,  an  ancient  Roman  or  Etruscan  divinity, 
who  was  equal  or  even  of  higher  rank  than  Jupiter. 
In  fact  he  may  be  regarded  os  the  Jupiter  of  the 
night ; for  as  Jupiter  was  the  god  of  heaven  in  the 
bright  day,  so  Summanus  was  the  god  of  the  noc- 
turnal heaven,  and  hurled  his  thunderbolts  during 
the  night  Summanus  had  a temple  at  Rome  near 
the  Circus  Maximus,  and  there  was  a representa- 
tion of  him  in  the  pediment  of  the  Capitoline 
temple. 

Sftnlum  (loiviov : 'Zovvitvs  : C.  Colonni ),  a 
•elebrated  promontory'  forming  the  S.  extremity  of 
Attica,  with  a town  of  the  some  name  upon  it. 
Here  was  a splendid  temple  of  Athena,  elevated 
300  feet  above  the  sea,  the  columns  of  which  are 
still  extant,  and  have  given  the  modern  name  to 
the  promontory.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls,  with  the  temple  of  Athena,  are  still 
extant. 

Sononensis  Lacus  (L.  Sabanjuh),  a lake  in 
Bithynia,  between  the  Ascauia  Palus  and  the  river 
San  gar  i us,  near  Nicomedia. 

Stfperbni,  Tarquinlua.  [Tarquinius.] 

Sura,  Lent&lus.  [Lbntulus,  No.  9.] 

Sura,  L.  Licinlus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Trajan, 
and  3 times  consul  in  a.d.  98,  102  and  107.  On 
the  death  of  Sura,  Trajan  honoured  him  with  a 
public  fuueral,  and  erected  baths  to  perpetuate  his 
memory.  Two  of  Pliny's  letters  are  addressed  to 
him. 

SQra  (Xoupa : Suric ),  a town  of  Syria,  in  the 
district  Chalybonitis,  on  the  Euphrates,  a little  W. 
of  Thapsacus. 

Surani  or  Soarai  (2ovpavol),  a people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatic*,  near  the  Portae  Cauca&iae  and  the 
river  Rha.  Their  country  contained  many  gold 
mines. 

Surenas,  the  general  of  the  Parthians,  who  de- 
feated Crassus  in  b.  c.  54.  [Crarsur.] 

Sun  us  (Soilpcor),  a tributary  of  the  Phasis  in 
Colchis,  the  water  of  which  had  the  power  of 
forming  petrifactions.  At  its  confluence  with  the 
Phasis  stood  a town  named  Surlum  (Soupior). 
The  plain  through  which  it  flows  is  still  called 
Awram. 

Surrentlni  Colles.  [Surer stum.] 

Surrentum  (Surrentinus : Sorrento ),  an  ancient 
town  of  Campania  opposite  Capreae,  and  situated 
on  the  promontory  (Prom.  Minerva*)  separating 
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the  Sinns  Paestanus  from  the  Sinus  Puteolanus. 
It  was  subsequently  a Roman  colony;  and  on  the 
hills  (Surrentini  Colles)  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
grown  one  of  the  best  wines  in  Italy*,  which  was 
strongly  recommended  to  convalescent*,  on  account 
of  its  thinness  and  wholesomeness. 

Susa,  gen.  -orum  (ret  lovaa  : 0.  T.  Shushon  : 
Soihnor,  Susiilnus ; SAus,  Ru.),  the  winter  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  kings,  stood  in  the  district 
Cissia  of  the  province  Susiana,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  river  Choaspes.  Its  name  in  old  Persian  sig- 
nifies Lily,  and  that  flower  is  said  to  abound  in 
the  plain  in  which  the  city  stood.  It  was  of  a 
quadrangular  form,  120  (or,  according  to  others, 
200)  stadia  in  circuit,  and  without  fortifications; 
but  it  had  a strongly  fortified  citadel,  containing 
the  palace  and  treasury  of  the  Persian  kings. 
The  Greek  name  of  this  citadel,  Memnonice  or 
Memnonium,  is  perhaps  a corruption  of  the 
Aramaic  Maaninon , a fortress  ; and  this  easy 
confusion  of  terms  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that 
the  city  was  founded  by  Tithonus,  the  father  of 
Memnon.  An  historical  tradition  ascribes  its 
erection  to  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  but  it 
existed  already  in  the  time  of  Daniel.  (Dan. 
viii.  2.)  (There  is,  however,  a difficulty  as  to 
the  identification  of  the  Shushon  of  Daniel  with 
the  Susa  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  to  the  true  position 
of  the  river  Ulai  or  Eulaeus,  which  cannot  be 
discussed  within  the  limits  of  this  article.)  The 
climate  of  Susa  was  very  hot,  and  hence  the  choice 
of  it  for  the  winter  palace.  It  was  here  that 
Alexander  and  his  generals  celebrated  their 
nuptials  with  the  Persian  princesses,  B.  c.  325. 
The  site  of  Susa  is  now  marked  by  extensive 
mounds,  on  which  are  found  fragments  of  bricks 
and  broken  pottery*,  with  cuneiform  inscriptions. 

S&s&rldn  (2<nwropiW),  to  whom  the  origin  of 
the  Attic  Comedy  is  ascribed,  was  a native  of 
Megan,  whence  he  removed  into  Attica,  to  the 
village  of  Icaria,  a place  celebrated  as  a scat  of  thu 
worship  of  Dionysus.  This  account  agrees  with 
the  claim  which  the  Megarians  asserted  to  the 
invention  of  comedy,  and  which  was  generally 
admitted.  Before  the  time  of  Snsarion  there  was, 
no  doubt,  practised,  at  Icaria  and  the  other  Attic 
villages,  that  extempore  jesting  and  buffoonery 
which  formed  a marked  feature  of  the  festivals  of 
Dionysus  ; but  Susarion  was  the  first  who  so  regu- 
lated this  species  of  amusement,  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  Comedy*,  properly  so  called.  The 
Megaric  comedy  appears  to  have  flourished,  in  its 
full  development,  about  b.  c.  600  and  onward* ; 
and  it  was  introduced  by  Susarion  into  Attica 
between  580 — 564. 

Susl&na,  -e,  or  Susis  (?)  lovoiavi] , j 2ouals : 
nearly  corresponding  to  Khuzistan ),  one  of  the 
chief  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  lay 
between  Babylonia  and  Persis,  and  between  M. 
Parachoatras  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  this  last  direction,  its  coast  extended  from  the 
junction  of  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  to  about 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Orontis  (Tab).  It  was 
divided  from  Persis  on  the  S.  E.  and  E.  by  a moun- 
tainous tract,  inhabited- by  independent  tribes, 
who  made  even  the  kings  o.  Persia  pay  them  for 
a safe  passage.  The  chief  pass  through  these 
mountains  was  called  Susides  or  Persides  Portae 
(2oi*r{8<r  wvAaz,  al  wt/Aat  al  IlepaiSes,  Zouotdbts 
irirpai) ; its  position  is  uncertain  ; perhaps  it  was 
the  pass  of  Kclahi  Sejid , in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
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Tab.  On  the  N.  it  was  separated  from  Great 
Media  by  M.  Charbanus,  an  E.  branch  of  M.  Za- 
gros ; which  contained  the  sources  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Susiann,  the  Choaspss,  the  Copratis, 
and  the  Ellabus  ( the  PASinoaK  came  from  the 
mountains  on  the  E.).  On  the  W.  it  was  divided 
from  Assyria  by  nn  imaginary  line  drawn  8.  from 
near  the  Median  pass  in  M.  Zagros  to  the  Tigris  ; 
and  from  Babylonia  by  theTigris  itselC  The  country 
was  mountainous  and  cool  in  the  N.,  and  low  and 
▼cry  hot  in  the  S. ; and  the  coast  along  the  Persian 
Gulf  was  marshy.  The  mountains  were  inhabited 
by  various  wild  and  independent  tribes  ; and  the 
plains  by  a quiet  agricultural  people,  of  tho  Semitic 
race,  called  Susii  or  Susiani. 

Sutrium  (Sutrinus:  Sutri ),  an  ancient  town  of 
Etruria  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Saltus  Ciminius,  and 
on  the  road  from  Vulsinii  to  Rome.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  at  an  early  period ; and  in  B.  c. 
383,  or  7 years  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  it  was  made  a Roman  colony.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  was  in 
consequence  besieged  several  times  by  the  Etrus- 
cans. On  one  occasion  it  was  obliged  to  surrender 
to  the  Etruscans,  but  was  retaken  by  Camillas  in 
the  same  day,  whence  arose  the  proverb  ire  Su- 
trium. There  are  still  remains  of  the  walls  and 
tombs  of  the  ancient  town. 

Byager  (2wrypo»),  one  of  the  alleged  ante- 
Homeric  poets,  is  said  to  have  flourished  after  Or- 
pheus and  Musaeus,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
who  sang  the  Trojan  War. 

Syagrus  (Ivaypoi  &#q>a),  the  greatest  pro- 
montory of  Arabia,  is  described  differently  by 
different  ancient  writers,  but  is  most  probably  to 
be  identified  with  the  E.-most  headland  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  Has-el-IIad. 

Sybaris  (2v€apis).  L (Cbscile  or  5s6on),  a 
river  in  Lucania,  flowing  by  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  and  falling  into  the  Crathis.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  fountain  Sybaris,  near  Bure,  in 
Achaia.  — 2.  (2o6cif>ir>)r,  Sybarfta),  a celebrated 
Greek  town  in  Lucania,  was  situated  between  the 
rivers  Sybaris  and  Crathis  at  a short  distance  from 
the  Tarentine  gulf,  and  near  the  confines  of  Rrut- 
tium.  It  was  founded  B.  c.  720  by  Achaenns  and 
Troezeniant,  and  soon  attained  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Asia  Minor  and  other 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  its  inhabitants 
became  so  notorious  for  their  love  of  luxury  and 
pleasure,  that  their  name  was  employed  to  indicate 
any  voluptuary.  At  the  time  of  their  highest 
prosperity  their  city  was  50  stadia,  or  upwards  of 
6 miles  in  circumference,  and  they  exercised  do- 
minion over  25  towns,  so  that  we  are  told  they 
were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  300,000  men,  a 
number  however  which  appears  incredible.  But 
their  prosperity  was  of  short  duration.  The 
Achaeans  having  expelled  the  Troexenian  part  of 
the  population,  the  latter  took  refuge  at  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Croton,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
espoused  their  cause.  In  the  war  which  ensued 
between  the  *2  states,  the  Sybarites  were  com- 
pletely conquered  by  the  Crotoniates,  who  followed 
up  their  victory  by  the  capture  of  Sybaris,  which 
they  destroyed  by  turning  tho  waters  of  the  river 
Crathis  against  the  town,  r.  c.  510.  The  greater 
number  of  the  surviving  Sybarites  took  refuge  in 
other  Greek  cities  in  Italy;  but  a few  remained 
near  their  ancient  town,  and  their  descendants 
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formed  part  of  the  population  of  Thurii,  which  xns 
founded  in  443  near  Sybaris.  [Thurii.] 

Sybdta  (ra  2i5ffora  : 2u€6tios  ; Syvoto),  a 
number  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
and  opposite  the  promontory  Leucimne  in  Corcyra, 
with  a harbour  of  the  same  name  on  the  main 
land.  It  was  here  that  a naval  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Corcyraeans  and  Corinthians,  n.  c. 
432,  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

Sychaous  or  Bichaeus,  also  called  Acerbas. 
[Acbrbas.] 

Sychar,  Sychem.  [Nbapolis,  No.  5.] 

Sjrene  (Svfjin) : Suipdnji  and  SinjHjrr/r,  Sy- 
enites ; Assouan,  Ru.),  a city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the  First 
Cataract.  It  has  been  in  all  ages  the  S.  frontier 
city  of  Egypt  towards  Aethiopia,  and  under  the 
Romans  it  was  kept  by  a garrison  of  3 cohorts. 
From  its  neighbourhood  was  obtained  the  fine  red 
granite  called  Syenites  lapis.  It  was  also  an 
important  point  in  the  astronomy  and  geography 
of  the  ancients,  as  it  lay  just  under  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  and  was  therefore  chosen  as  the  place 
through  which  they  drew  their  chief  parallel  of 
Latitude.  Of  course  the  sun  was  vertical  to  Syeoe 
at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  a well  was 
shown  in  which  the  reflection  of  the  sun  was  then 
seen  at  noon  ; or,  os  the  rhetorician  Aristides 
expresses  it,  the  disc  of  the  sun  covered  the  well 
ns  a vessel  is  covered  by  its  lid. 

Syennesia  (ISo^o'scrir),  a common  name  of  the 
kings  of  Cilicia.  Of  these  the  most  important 
are  : — 1.  A king  of  Cilicia,  who  joined  with 
Labynetus  (Nebuchadnexxar)  in  mediating  be- 
tween Cyaxmres  and  Alyattes,  the  kings  respect- 
ively of  Media  and  Lydia,  probably  in  B.C.  CIO. 
— 2.  Contemporary  with  Darius  Hystaspis,  to 
whom  he  was  tributary.  His  daughter  was  married 
to  Pixodanis.  — 8.  Contemporary  with  Arta- 
xerxes  II.  (Mncmon),  ruled  over  Cilicia,  when 
the  younger  Cyrus  marched  through  his  country 
in  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 

Sygambri,  Sugambri,  Sigambri,  Sycambri, 
or  Sicambri,  one  of  the  most  powerful  peoples 
of  Germany  at  an  early  time,  belonged  to  ths 
Istaevones,  and  dwelt  originally  N.  of  the  Ubii 
on  the  Rhine,  from  whence  they  spread  towards 
the  N.  as  fur  as  the  Lippe.  The  Sygambri  are 
mentioned  by  Caesar,  who  invaded  their  territory. 
They  were  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the  rtign  of 
Augustus,  and  a large  number  of  them  were  trans- 
planted to  Gaul,  where  they  received  settlements 
between  the  Maas  and  the  Rhine  as  Roman  sub- 
jects. The  portion  of  the  Sygambri  who  remained 
in  Germany  withdrew  further  S..  probably  to  the 
mountainous  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Taunus.  Shortly  afterwards  they  disappear  from 
I history,  and  are  not  mentioned  again  till  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  who  places  them  much  further  N.  close  t* 
the  Bructeri  and  the  Langobardi,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Vecht  and  the  Yssel.  At  a still  Inter 
period  we  find  them  forming  an  important  port  of 
the  confederacy  known  under  the  name  of  Franci. 

Sylla.  [Sulla.] 

Sylllum  (20K\iov : prob.  Ru.  near  Bofkassku, 
N.  of  LegelaUooi),  a strongly  fortified  town  of 
Pamphylia,  on  a mountain,  40  stadia  (4  geog. 
miles)  from  the  coast,  between  Side  and  Aspcndu*. 

Sy  Ivanna.  [SiLVANUf.] 

Sylvius.  [Silviu6.J 
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Symaethus  (24/uufor:  Giatrtta ),  n river  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Sicily  nnd  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Leontini  and  Ca- 
tann,  on  which  stood  the  town  of  Centuripae. 

Syme  (26fx 77:  Zufuuos,  2vn*us  : .Nymi),  a small 
island  off  the  S.W.  coast  of  Caria,  lay  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Sinus  Doridis  to  the  W.  of  the  promontory 
of  Cynosseraa.  It  was  one  of  the  early  Dorian 
states,  that  existed  in  the  S.W.  of  Asia  Minor  be- 
fore the  time  of  Homer.  Its  connection  both  with 
Cnidus  and  with  Rhodes,  between  which  it  lay,  is 
indicated  by  the  tradition,  that  it  was  peopled  by 
a colony  from  Cnidus  led  by  Cthonius,  the  son  of 
Poseidon  and  of  Syme,  the  daughter  of  lalvsns. 
Some  time  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  Carians  are 
said  to  have  obtained  possession  of  the  island,  but 
to  have  deserted  it  again  in  consequence  of  a severe 
drought.  Its  final  settlement  by  the  Dorians  n 
ascril>ed  to  the  time  of  their  great  migration.  The 
island  was  reckoned  at  35  miles  in  circuit  It  had 
8 harbours  and  a town,  which  was  also  called 
Syme. 

Symmachua,  Q.  Aurelias,  a distinguished  scho- 
lar, statesman,  and  orator  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4 th 
century  of  the  Christian  nera.  By  his  example  and 
authority,  he  inspired  fora  time  new  life  and  vigour 
into  the  literature  of  his  country.  He  was  educated 
in  Gaul ; and  having  discharged  the  functions  of 
quaestor  and  praetor,  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
(a.  d.  385)  Corrector  of  Lucania  and  the  Bruttii  ; 
and  in  373  he  was  proconsul  of  Africa.  His  zeal 
for  the  ancient  religion  of  Rome  checked  for  a 
while  the  prosperous  current  of  his  fortune*,  and 
involved  him  in  danger  and  disgrace.  Having 
been  chosen  by  the  senate  to  remonstrate  with 
Gratian  on  the  removal  of  the  altar  of  victory 
(382)  from  their  council  hall,  and  on  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  sums  annually  allowed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  for  the  public 
celebration  of  sacred  rites,  he  was  ordered  by  the 
indignant  emperer  to  quit  his  presence,  and  to 
withdraw  himself  to  a distance  of  100  miles  from 
Rome.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  repulse,  when 
appointed  praefect  of  the  city  ( 384)  after  the  death 
of  his  persecutor,  he  addressed  an  elaborate  epistle 
to  Valentinianns,  again  urging  the  restoration  of 
the  pagan  deities  to  their  former  honours.  This 
application  was  resisted  by  St.  Ambrose,  and 
was  again  unsuccessful.  Symmachua  afterwards 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  usurper  Maximus  (387) ; 
but  he  was  pardoned  by  Theodosius  and  raised  to 
the  consulship  m 391.  His  personal  character 
seems  to  have  been  unimpeachable,  as  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  the  high  offices  which  he  filled 
in  succession  with  a degree  of  mildness,  firmness, 
and  integrity,  seldom  found  among  statesmen  in 
that  corrupt  age.  The  extant  works  of  Symma- 
chus  are: — 1.  Epistolarum  Libri  AT.,  published 
after  his  death  by  his  son.  The  last  book  con- 
tains his  official  correspondence,  and  is  chiefly 
composed  of  the  letters  presented  by  him  when 
raefect  of  the  city  to  the  emperors  under  whom 
e served.  The  remaining  books  comprise  a mul- 
titude of  epistles,  addressed  to  a wide  circle  of 
relations,  friends,  and  acquaintances.  2.  ATraewi 
Orationum  Frwjptcnta,  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Mai  from  a palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosinn  li- 
brary, Mediolan.  1815.  The  best  editions  of  the 
epistles  are  by  Juretus,  Paris,  1604,  and  by  Sci- 
oppius,  Mogunt.  1608. 

SynSsIus  (Xwfatos),  one  of  the  most  elegant 
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of  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  was  a native  of 
Cyrene,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek 
literature,  first  in  his  own  city,  and  afterwards  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  heard  Hypatia.  He  became 
celebrated  for  his  skill  in  eloquence  nnd  poetry,  as 
well  os  in  philosophy,  in  which  he  was  a follower 
of  Plato.  About  a.  d.  397,  he  was  sent  by  his 
fellow-citizens  of  Cyrene  on  an  embassy  to  Con- 
stantinople, to  present  the  emperor  Arcadius  with 
a crown  of  gold ; on  which  occasion  he  delivered 
an  oration  on  the  government  of  a kingdom  (irepi 
0atu\tlat),  which  is  still  extant  Soon  after  this 
he  embraced  Christianity,  and  in  410  was  or- 
dained bishop  of  Ptolema'is,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Libyan  Pentapolis.  He  presided  over  his  diocese 
with  energy  and  success  for  about  20  year*,  and 
died  about  430.  His  writings  have  been  objects 
of  admiration  both  to  ancient  and  modern  scholars, 
and  have  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  Phi- 
losopher. The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by 
Morel,  Paris,  1612;  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
Paris,  1633,;  reprinted,  1640. 

SynxL&da,  also  Synnaa  (t a 2 vwa&a:  2 vvva&tfo, 
Synnadensis : prob.  A jiour-Karo-flisar,  Ru.),  a 
city  in  the  N.  of  Phrygia  Salutaris,  at  first  incon- 
siderable, but  afterwards  & place  of  much  import- 
ance, and,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  capital 
of  Phrygia  Salutaris.  It  stood  in  a fruitful  plain, 
planted  with  olives,  near  a mountain  from  which 
was  quarried  the  very  celebrated  Synnadic  marble, 
which  was  of  a beautiful  white,  with  red  veins 
and  spots  (2 vpvaHucbs  xidos,  Synnadicits  lapis, 
called  also  Dociraiticue,  from  a still  nearer  place, 
Docimia). 

Sjfphax  (2&pa£),  king  of  the  Massaesylians, 
the  westernmost  tribe  of  the  Numidiana.  His 
history  is  related  in  the  life  of  his  contemporary 
and  rival,  Mahinibsa.  Syphax  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  Masinissa,  u.  c.  203,  and  was  sent  by 
Scipio,  under  the  charge  of  Laelius,  to  Rome. 
Polybius  states  that  he  was  one  of  the  captives 
who  adorned  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  nnd  that  he 
died  in  confinement  shortly  after.  Livy,  on  the 
contrary,  asserts  that  he  was  saved  from  that 
ignominy  by  a timely  death  at  Tibur,  whither  he 
had  been  transferred  from  Alba. 

Syr&co.  [Syracusae.] 

Syracusae  (2wpcbf0utrcu  or  2 vpduoertrcu,  Ion. 
2 upifKowraL,  also  2vpaJco6trcu,  2upwtovcrrj : 2upa- 
Kovvtof,  2t/pcuc6<rto s,  Syracusfinus  ; Siracusa  in 
Italian,  Syracuse  in  English),  the  wealthiest  and 
most  populous  town  in  Sicily,  was  situated  on  the 
S.  part  of  the  E.  coast,  400  stadia  N.  of  the  pro- 
montory Plemmyrium,  and  10  stadia  N.  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Anapus,  near  the  lake  or  marsh 
called  Syraco  (2upa*o»),  from  which  it  derived  its 
name.  It  was  founded  B.  c.  734,  one  year  after 
the  foundation  of  Naxos,  by  a colony  of  Corinthians 
and  other  Dorians,  led  by  Archins  the  Corinthian. 
The  town  was  originally  confined  to  the  island  Or- 
tygia  lying  immediately  off  the  cnast  ; but  it  after- 
wards spread  over  the  neighbouring  mainland,  and 
at  the  time  of  its  grentest  extension  tinder  the 
elder  Dionysius  it  consisted  of  5 distinct  towns, 
each  surrounded  by  separate  walls.  Some  writers 
indeed  describe  Syracuse  ns  consisting  of  4 towns, 
but  this  simply  arises  from  the  fact  that  Epipolae 
was  frequently  not  reckoned  a portion  of  the  city. 
These  5 towns  wen?,  1.  Ortygia  (’Oprvyla),  fre- 
quently called  simply  the  Island  (Nutrojor  Nt )<ros\ 
an  island  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  2 miles  in  cir- 
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curnferencc,  lying  between  the  Great  Harbour  on 
the  W.  and  the  Little  Harbour  on  the  E.  It  was, 
ns  has  been  already  remarked,  the  portion  of  the 
city  first  built,  and  it  contained  the  citadel  or  Acro- 
polis, surrounded  by  double  walls,  which  Timoleon 
caused  to  be  destroyed.  In  this  island  also  was 
the  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethusa.  It  was  ori- 
ginally separated  from  the  mainland  by  a narrow 
channel,  which  was  subsequently  filled  up  by  a 
causeway  ; but  this  causeway  must  at  a still  later 
time  have  been  swept  away,  since  we  find  in  the 
Roman  period  that  the  island  was  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  means  of  a bridge.  — 2 Achra- 
dlna  (’A xpaSlKrj),  occupied  originally  the  high 
ground  of  the  peninsula  N.  of  Ortygia,  and  was 
surrounded  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  sea.  The 
lower  ground  between  Achradina  and  Ortygia  was  at 
first  not  included  in  the  fortifications  of  either,  but 
was  employed  partly  for  religious  processions  and 
partly  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  At  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war  (415),  the  city  consisted  only  of 
the  2 parts  already  mentioned,  Ortygia  forming 
the  inner  and  Achradina  the  outer  city,  but  sepa- 
rated, as  explained  above,  by  the  low  ground  be- 
tween the  two. -—3.  Tyche  (Tvx*?)»  named  after 
the  temple  of  Tyche  or  Fortune,  was  situated 
N.W.  of  Achradina,  in  the  direction  of  the  port 
called  Trogilus.  At  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
siege  of  Syracuse  it  was  only  an  unfortified  suburb, 
but  it  afterwards  became  the  most  populous  part  of 
the  city.  In  this  quarter  stood  the  gymnasium.  — 
4.  Neapolis  (N«a  woAxs),  nearly  S.  W.  of  Achrn- 
dina,  was  also,  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  siege  of 
Syracuse,  merely  a suburb  and  called  Temenites, 
from  having  within  it  the  statue  and  consecrated 
ground  of  Apollo  Temenites.  Neapolig  contained 
the  chief  theatre  of  Syracuse,  which  was  the  largest 
in  all  Sicily,  and  many  temples.  — 5.  Epipfilae  (ai 
* EwtiroAot),  a space  of  ground  rising  above  the  3 
quarters  of  Achradina,  Tyche,  and  Neapolis,  which 
gradually  diminished  in  breadth  as  it  rose  higher, 
until  it  ended  in  a small  conical  mound.  This 
rising  ground  was  surrounded  with  strong  walls  by 
the  elder  Dionysius,  and  was  thus  included  in  Sy- 
racuse, which  now  became  one  of  the  most  strongly 
fortified  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  The  highest 
point  of  Epipolae  was  called  Euryclus  (Evpui)\os)y 
on  which  stood  the  fort  LabJalum  (AdffSoAov). 
After  Epipolae  had  been  added  to  the  city,  the 
circumference  of  Syracuse  was  180  stadia  or  up- 
wards of  22  English  miles  ; and  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to 
500,000  souls,  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 
— Syracuse  had  2 harbours.  The  Great  Harbour, 
still  called  Potio  Maggiort , is  a splendid  bay 
about  5 miles  in  circumference  formed  by  the 
island  Ortygia  and  the  promontory  Plemmyrium. 
The  Small  Harbour,  also  called  Laccius  ( Aatoctos ), 
lying  between  Ortygia  and  Achradina,  was  capa- 
cious enough  to  receive  a large  fleet  of  ships  of 
war. — There  were  several  stone  quarries  ( lautu - 
miat)  in  Syracuse,  which  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  and  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Athenian  prisonen  were  confined.  These  quarries 
were  partly  in  Achradina  on  the  descent  from  the 
higher  ground  to  the  lower  level  towards  Ortygia, 
and  partly  in  Neapolis  under  the  S.  cliff  of  Epi- 
polac.  From  them  was  taken  the  stone  of  which 
the  city  was  built.  On  one  side  of  these  quarries 
is  the  remarkable  excavation,  called  the  Ear  of 
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Dionysius,  in  which  it  is  said  that  this  tyrant  am- 
fined  the  persons  whom  he  suspected,  nml  that  be 
was  able  from  a little  apartment  above  to  overbear 
the  conversation  of  his  captives.  This  tale  how- 
ever is  clearly  an  invention.  — The  city  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  an  aqueduct,  which  was  con- 
structed by  Gelon  and  improved  by  Hicron.  It 
was  brought  through  Epipolae  and  Neapolis  to 
Achradina  and  Ortygia. — The  modem  city  of  Sy- 
racuse is  confined  to  the  island.  The  remaining 
quarters  of  the  ancient  city  are  now  uninhabited, 
and  their  position  marked  only  by  a few  ruins. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  remains  of  the 
great  theatre,  and  of  an  amphitheatre  of  the  Roman 
period.  — The  government  of  Syracuse  was  origi- 
nally an  aristocracy  ; and  the  political  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  landed  proprietors  called  Geo- 
mori  or  Gamori.  In  course  of  time  the  people, 
having  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  expelled 
the  Geomori  and  established  a democracy.  But 
this  form  of  government  did  not  last  long.  Gelon 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
proceeded  to  restore  them  by  force  of  arms  ; but 
on  his  approach  the  people  opened  the  gates  to  him, 
and  he  was  acknowledged  without  opposition 
tyrant  or  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  h.  c.  485.  Under 
his  rule  and  that  of  his  brother  Ilieron,  Syracuse 
was  raised  to  an  unexampled  degree  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.  Ilieron  died  in  467, and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Thrasybulus : but  the  rapacity  and 
cruelty  of  the  latter  soon  provoked  a revolt  among 
his  subjects,  which  led  to  his  deposition  and  the 
establishment  of  a democratical  form  of  government 
The  next  most  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Syracuse  was  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Athe- 
nians, which  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  the 
great  Athenian  armament  in  413.  The  democracy 
continued  to  exist  in  Syracuse  till  406,  when  the 
elder  Dionysius  mnde  himself  tyrant  of  the  city. 
After  a long  and  prosperous  reign  he  was  succeeded 
in  .367  by  his  son,  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  was 
finally  expelled  by  Timoleon  in  343.  A republican 
form  of  government  was  again  established  ; but  it 
did  not  last  long  ; and  in  317  Syracuse  fell  under 
the  sway  of  Agathocles.  This  tyrant  died  in  289; 
and  the  city  being  distracted  by  factions,  the  Syra- 
cusans voluntarily  conferred  the  supreme  power 
upon  Ilieron  II.,  with  the  title  of  king,  in  270. 
Hieron  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  Ro- 
mans ; but  on  his  death  in  216,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  92,  his  grandson  Hieronymus,  who  succeeded 
him,  espoused  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians.  A 
Roman  army  under  Marcellus  was  sent  against 
Syracuse  ; and  after  a siege  of  2 years,  during 
which  Archimedes  assisted  his  fellow-citizens  by 
the  construction  of  various  engines  of  war  [ Archi- 
medes], the  city  was  taken  by  Marcellus  in  *212. 
From  this  time  Syracuse  became  a town  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Sicily. 

Syrgifi  (2upyu),  according  to  Herodotus,  a 
great  river  of  European  Sannatia,  rising  iu  the 
country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  flowing  through 
the  land  of  the  Macotae  into  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
It  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

S^rla  Dea  (2vpin  &<6s)y  u the  Syrian  god- 
dess, w a name  by  which  the  Syrian  Astarte  or 
Aphrodite  is  sometimes  designated.  This  Astana 
was  a Syrian  divinity,  resembling  in  many  points 
the  Greek  Aphrodite.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  latter  was  originally  the  Syrian  Astarte  ; for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
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dite  came  from  the  East  to  Cyprus,  and  thence 
was  carried  into  the  south  of  Greece. 

SjWa  (ij  2wpIo,  in  Aramaean  Suija:  Ivpos, 
Sjfrus,  and  sometimes  2u*«oj,  Sjfrius : Sorittan , 
Arab.  L'sh-Skum,  i.  e.  the  land  on  the  left,  Syria), 
a country  of  W.  Asia,  lying  along  the  E.  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between  Asia  Minor  and 
Egypt.  In  a wider  sense  the  word  was  used  for 
the  whole  tract  of  country  bounded  by  the  Tigris 
on  the  E.,  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  Cilicia 
on  the  N.,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  \V.,  and  the 
Arabian  Desert  on  the  S.;  the  whole  of  which  was 
peopled  by  the  Aramaean  branch  of  the  great  Se- 
mitic (or  Syro-Arabian)  race,  and  is  included  in 
the  O.  T.  under  the  name  of  Aram.  This  region 
may  be  well  described  physically  as  the  great  tri- 
angular depression  of  W.  Asia  encircled  on  the  N. 
and  N.E.  by  the  Taurus  and  its  prolongation  to 
the  S.E^  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  highlands  of 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  and  Aria;  and  sub- 
siding on  the  S.  and  W.  into  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia.  Even  a wider 
extent  than  this  is  often  given  to  Syria,  so  as  to 
include  the  E.  part  of  Asia  Minor,  as  for  as  the 
river  Halys  and  the  Euxinc.  The  people  were  of 
the  same  races,  and  those  of  the  N.  of  the  Taunts 
in  Cappadocia  and  Pontus  are  called  White  Syrians 
[Lrucosyri]  in  contradistinction  to  the  people  of 
darker  complexion  in  Syria  Proper,  who  are  some- 
times even  called  Black  Syrians  (Ivpoi  fitKavts). 
Even  when  the  name  of  Syria  is  used  in  its  ordi- 
nary narrower  sense,  it  is  often  confounded  with 
Assyria,  which  only  differs  from  Syria  by  having 
the  definite  article  pretixed.  Again,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  name,  Syria  stdl  includes  2 dis- 
tricts which  are  often  considered  os  not  belonging 
to  it,  namely,  Phoenick  and  Palestine,  and  a 3rd 
which  is  likewise  often  considered  separate,  namely, 
Cokz.ksyr.ia  ; but  this  last  is  generally  reckoned  a 
part  of  Syria.  In  this  narrower  sense,  then,  Syria 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  (beginning  from  the  S.) 
by  M.  Hermon,  at  the  S.  end  of  Antilibanus, 
which  separated  it  from  Palestine,  by  the  range  of 
Libanus,  dividing  it  from  Phoenice,  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  by  M.  Amanus,  which  divided  it 
from  Cilicia;  on  the  N.  (where  it  bordered  on 
Cappadocia)  by  the  main  chain  of  M.  Taurus, 
almost  exactly  along  the  parallel  of  38°  N.  lat., 
nnd  striking  the  Euphrates  just  below  Juliopolis, 
and  considerably  above  Samosata  : hence  the  Eu- 
phrates forms  the  E.  boundary*,  dividing  Syria,  first 
from  a very  small  portion  of  Armenia,  and  then 
from  Mesopotamia,  to  about  or  beyond  the  36th 
parallel  of  N.  lat,  whence  the  S.E.  nnd  S.  boun- 
daries. towards  Babylonia  and  Arabia,  in  the 
Great  Desert  are  exceedingly  indefinite.  [Comp. 
Arabia.]  The  W.  part  of  the  S.  boundary  ran 
just  below  Damascus,  being  formed  by  the  high- 
lands of  Trachonitis.  The  W.  part  of  the  country* 
was  intersected  by  a series  of  mountains,  running 
S.  from  the  Taurus,  under  the  names  of  Amaxus, 
Pikkia,  Casius,  Barcjylur,  and  Libanuk,  and 
Antiliiianuh  ; and  the  N.  part,  between  the 
A manus  and  the  Euphrates,  was  also  mountainous. 
The  chief  river  of  Syria  was  the  Orontek,  and 
the  smaller  rivers  Chalus  and  Chrvsorrhoar 
were  also  of  importance.  The  valleys  among  the 
mountains  were  fertile,  especially  in  the  N.  part : 
even  the  E.,  which  is  now  merged  in  the  great 
desert  of  Arabia,  appears  to  have  had  more  nume- 
rous and  more  extensive  spaces  capable  of  culti- 
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ration,  and  supported  great  cities,  the  ruins  of 
which  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  sandy  wastes.  — 
In  the  earliest  historical  period,  Syria  contained  a 
number  of  independent  kingdoms,  of  which  Da- 
mascus was  the  most  powerful.  These  were  sub- 
dued by  David,  bat  became  again  independent  at 
the  end  of  Solomon's  reign  ; from  which  time  we 
find  the  kings  of  Damascus  sometimes  at  war 
with  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  sometimes  in  alliance 
with  them  against  the  kings  of  Judah,  till  the 
reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who, 
having  been  invited  by  Abaz,  king  of  Judah,  to 
assist  him  against  the  united  forces  of  Rezin,  king 
ef  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  took  Damascus 
and  probably  conquered  all  Syria,  about  B.C.  740. 
Having  been  a part  successively  of  the  Assyrian, 
Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Macedonian  empires,  it 
fell,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (i».  c.  301),  to  the 
share  of  Seleucus  N icator,  and  formed  a part  of  the 
great  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae,  whose  history 
is  given  in  the  articles  Skleucus,  Antioch  us, 
Demetrius,  Ac.  In  this  partition,  however, 
Coelesyria  and  Palestine  went,  not  to  Syria,  but  to 
Egypt,  and  the  possession  of  those  provinces  became 
the  great  source  of  contention  between  the  Pto- 
lemies and  the  Seleucids.  By  the  irruptions  of 
the  Parthians  on  the  E.,  and  the  unsuccessful  war 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans  on  the 
the  Greek  Syrian  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the 
limits  of  Syria  itself,  and  became  weaker  and 
weaker,  until  it  was  overthrown  by  Tigranbs, 
king  of  Armenia,  b.  c.  79.  Soon  afterwards,  when 
the  Romans  had  conquered  Tigranes  as  well  as 
Mithridates,  Syria  was  quietly  added  by  Pompcy 
to  the  empire  of  the  republic  and  was  constituted  a 
province,  b.  c.  G4;  but  itsN.  district,  Commauenk, 
was  not  included  in  this  arrangement.  As  the  E. 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  with  its  great 
desert  frontier,  Syria  was  constantly  exposed  to  the 
irruptions  of  the  Parthians,  and,  after  them,  of  the 
Persians ; but  it  long  remained  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  the  provinces.  The  attempt  of  Ze- 
nobia  to  make  it  the  seat  of  empire  is  noticed 
under  Palmyra  and  Zenobia.  While  the  Roman 
emperors  defended  this  precious  possession  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Persian  kings  with  various  suc- 
cess, a new  danger  arose,  as  early  as  the  4th  century, 
from  the  Arabians  of  the  Desert,  who  began  to  be 
known  under  the  name  of  Saracens;  and,  when  the 
rise  of  Mohammed  had  given  to  the  Arabs  that 
great  religious  impulse  which  revolutionised  the 
E.  World,  Syria  was  the  first  great  conquest  that 
they  made  from  the  E.  empire,  a.  d.  632 — 636. 
— - In  the  time  immediately  succeeding  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  Syria  was  regarded  as  consisting 
of  2 parts;  the  N*  including  the  whole  country 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Lebanon  range,  and 
the  S.,  consisting  of  Corlbsyria  in  its  more  ex- 
tended sense.  The  former,  which  was  called  Syria 
Proper,  or  Upper  Syria  (fl  6lvo>  Supio,  Syria  Su- 
perior), was  divided  into  4 districts  or  tctrarchies, 
which  were  named  after  their  respective  capitals, 
Seleucis,  Antiochene,  Laodic€ne,  and  ApamOne. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  divided  into  10  districts, 
named  (mostly  after  their  capital  cities)  Cominagene, 
Cyrrhestlce,  Pieria,  Seleucis,  Chalcidice,  Chnlybo- 
nitis,  Palmyrene,  A pamcne,  Cassidtis,  and  Laodi- 
ccne  ; but  the  la*t  is  sometimes  included  under 
Cassiotis.  (See  the  several  articles.)  Constantine 
the  Great  separated  from  Syria  the  2 N.  districts, 
namely,  Cominagene  and  Cyrrheatice,  and  erected 
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them  into  a distinct  province,  called  Euphratensis 
or  Euphratesia ; and  the  rest  of  Syria  was  after- 
wards divided  by  Theodosius  II.  into  the  2 pro- 
vinces of  Syria  Prima,  including  the  sea-coast  and 
the  country  N.  of  Antioch,  and  having  that  city 
for  its  capital  ; and  Syria  Secunda,  the  district 
along  the  Orontes,  with  Apamea  for  its  capital : 
the  E.  districts  no  longer  formed  a part  of  Syria, 
but  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  Persians. 

Syria©  Portae  (al  Ivpicu  vii\eu : Pass  of  Ileilan), 
a most  important  pass  between  Cilicia  and  Syria, 
lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  on  the 
\V.,  and  M.  Amanus  on  the  E.  Xenophon,  who 
called  the  pass  (or  rather  its  fortifications)  the 
Cates  of  Cilicia  and  of  Syria,  describes  it  as  3 stadia 
in  length  and  very  narrow,  with  walls  built  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea  at  both  ends  (the  Cilician 
and  the  Syrian),  and  gates  in  the  walls  (Anah,\.  4.). 
These  walls  and  gates  are  not  mentioned  by  the 
historians  of  Alexander. 

Syriinui  (Supiardr),  * Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Neo-Platonic  school,  was  a native  of  Alex- 
andria, and  studied  at  Athens  under  Plutarchus, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  head  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school  in  the  early  part  of  the  5th  century.  The 
roost  distinguished  of  his  disciples  was  Proclus, 
who  regarded  him  with  the  greatest  veneration, 
and  gave  directions  that  at  his  death  he  should  be 
buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  Syrinnus.  Svria- 
nus  wrote  several  works,  some  of  which  are  ex- 
tant. Of  these  the  most  valuable  are  the  commen- 
taries on  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 

Syrinx,  an  Arcadian  nymph,  who  being  pur- 
sued by  Pan,  fled  into  the  river  Ladon,  and  at  her 
own  request  was  metamorphosed  into  a reed,  of 
which  Pan  then  made  his  flute. 

8yrinx  (lupiyf),  a great  and  strongly  fortified 
city  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  capital  of  the  province 
under  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  the  Greek  name  of  the  city  called,  in  the 
native  language,  Zadrakarta. 

Syros,  or  Syras  (ivpor,  called  2vpf»?  by  Homer, 
and  Ivpa  by  a few  writers:  Syra ),  an 

island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Rhenea  and  Cythnus,  It  is  described 
by  the  ancients  as  20  Roman  miles  in  circumference, 
and  as  rich  in  pastures,  wine,  and  corn.  It  con- 
tained 2 towns,  one  on  the  E.  side,  and  one  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  island  ; of  the  latter  there  are 
still  remains  near  the  modern  harbour  of  Maria 
della  Crazia.  The  philosopher  Pherecydes  was  a 
native  of  Syros. 

Syrtes,  gen.  -Idofl  (2i!prix,  gen.  -<8o#  and  -swr. 
Ion.  -ios),  the  Greek  name  for  each  of  the  2 great 
gulfs  in  the  E.  half  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  is 
derived  by  ancient  writers  from  avpa>,  to  draw, 
with  reference  to  the  quicksands  by  which,  in  the 
Greater  Syrtis  nt  least,  ships  were  liable  to  be 
swallowed  up ; but  modern  scholars  generally  pre- 
fer the  derivation  from  the  Arabic  srrt  = a sandy 
desert,  which  is  at  the  present  day  applied  to  the 
country  along  this  coast,  the  Rkgio  Syrtica  of 
the  ancients.  Both  were  proverbially  dangerous, 
the  Greater  Syrtis  from  its  sandbanks  and  quick- 
sands, and  its  unbroken  exposure  to  the  N.  winds, 
the  Lesser  from  its  shelving  rocky  shores,  its  ex- 
posure to  the  N.  E.  winds,  and  the  consequent 
variableness  of  the  tides  in  it.  L SyrtiB  Major 
HCpm  : Gulf  of  Sidra),  the  E.  of  the 
2,  is  a wide  and  deep  gulf  on  the  shores  of  Tri- 
palua  and  Cyrenaicn,  exactly  opposite  to  the  Ionic 
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sea,  or  month  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Sicily  and 
Peloponnesus.  Its  greatest  depth,  from  N.  to  S., 
is  about  1 10  geographical  miles ; its  width  it 
about  230  geographical  miles,  between  Ceplialae 
Prom.  (Has  A'Aarro)  on  the  W„  and  Boreun 
Prom.  (Pas  Teyonas ) on  the  E.  (Strabo  gives  its 
width  as  1500  stadia,  its  depth  1500  to  1800, 
and  its  circuit  4000  to  5000).  The  Great  Desert 
comes  down  close  to  its  shores,  forming  a sandy 
coast  (Syrtica  Rkgio].  The  terror  of  being 
driven  on  shore  in  it  is  referred  to  in  the  narrative 
of  St.  Paul’s  voyage  to  Italy  (Acts,  xxvii.  17. 
u fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  Syrtis ”) ; 
and  the  dangers  of  a march  through  the  loose 
sand  on  its  shores,  sometimes  of  a burning  heat, 
and  sometimes  saturated  with  sea-water,  were 
scarcely  less  formidable. — Syrtis  Minor  (j  puepd 
Supru : Gulf  of  Khabs),  lies  in  the  S.  W.  angle 
of  the  great  bend  formed  by  the  N.  coast  of  Africa 
as  it  drops  down  to  the  S.  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage,  and  then  bears  again  to  the  E. : 
in  other  words,  in  the  angle  between  the  E.  const 
of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacena  (Tunis)  and  the  N. 
coast  of  Tripolitana  (Tripoli).  Its  mouth  faces 
the  E.,  between  Caput  Vada  or  Brachodes  Prom. 
(Pas  Kapoudiah)  on  the  N.,  and  the  island  called 
Meninx  or  Lotophngitis  ( Jerbah ) on  the  S.  In 
its  mouth,  near  the  N.  extremity,  lie  the  islands 
of  Cercina  and  Cercinilis,  which  were  often  re- 
garded as  its  N.  extremity.  Its  dimensions  are 
differently  given,  partly  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
different  points  from  which  they  were  reckoned. 
The  Greek  geographers  give  the  width  as  600 
stadia  (60  geog.  miles),  and  the  circuit  1600 
stadia:  the  Romans  give  100  Homan  mile*  for 
the  width,  and  300  for  the  circuit.  The  true 
width  (between  P as  Kapoudiah  and  the  E.  point 
of  Jerbah ) is  about  80  geog.  miles,  and  the  great- 
est depth,  measured  W.-ward  from  the  line  joining 
those  points,  is  about  65  geog.  miles.  In  Herodo- 
tus, the  word  Syrtis  occurs  in  a few  passages, 
without  any  distinction  between  the  Greater  and 
the  Less.  It  seems  most  probable  that  he 
means  to  denote  by  this  term  the  Greater  Syrtis, 
and  that  he  included  the  Lesser  in  the  lake  Tri- 
TONJfi. 

8yrtlca  Reglo  (ij  Xuprndj : W.  part  of  Tripoli), 
the  special  name  of  that  part  of  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa  which  lay  between  the  2 Syrtes,  from  the 
river  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor, 
on  the  W.,  to  the  Philaenorum  Arae,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Syrtis  Major,  on  the  K.  It  was  for  the 
most  part  a very  narrow  strip  of  sand,  interspersed 
with  salt  marshes,  between  the  sea  and  a range 
of  mountains  forming  the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert 
(.SoAara),  with  only  here  and  there  a few  spots 
capable  of  cultivation,  especially  about  the  river 
Cinyps.  It  was  peopled  by  Libyan  tribes,  the 
chief  of  whom  were  the  Lotophngi,  Micas,  Psylli, 
and  Nasamones;  and  several  Egyptian  and  Phoe- 
nician colonies  were  settled  on  the  coast  at  an 
early  period.  The  Greeks  of  Cyrene  disputed 
with  the  Carthaginians  the  possession  of  this  d s- 
trict  until  it  was  secured  to  Carthage  by  the  self- 
devotion  of  the  Philakni.  Under  the  Romans 
it  formed  n part  of  the  province  of  Africa.  It  was 
often  called  Tripolitanx,  from  its  3 chief  cities, 
Abrotonum,  Oka,  and  Lbptis  Magna;  and 
this  became  its  usual  name  under  the  later  empire, 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  our  own  time  in 
the  modern  name  of  the  Regency  of  TYipoli. 
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’ Syrus.  a slave  brought  to  Rome  some  years 
before  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  and  designated, 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  from  the  country  of 
his  birth.  He  attracted  attention  yhile  yet  a 
youth,  by  his  accomplishment  and  wit,  was  manu- 
mitted by  his  master,  who  probably  belonged  to 
the  Clodia  gens,  assumed  the  name  of  Publius, 
from  his  patron,  and  soon  became  highly  cele- 
brated as  a mimographer.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  flourished  n.  c.  45.  His  mimes  were  com- 
mitted to  writing,  and  extensively  circulated  at 
an  early  period ; and  a collection  of  pithy  moral 
sayings  extracted  from  his  works  appears  to  have 
Wen  used  as  a school-book  in  the  boyhood  of 
tiL  Jerome.  A compilation  of  this  description, 
extending  to  upwards  of  1000  lines  in  iambic  and 
trochaic  measures,  every  apophthegm  being  com- 
prised in  a single  line,  and  the  whole  ranged  alpha- 
betically, according  to  the  initial  letter  of  the  first 
word  in  each,  is  now  extant  under  the  title  PtMn 
Syri  Sententiae.  These  proverbs  have  been  drawn 
from  various  sources,  and  are  evidently  the  work 
of  many  different  hands ; but  a considerable 
number  may  be  ascribed  to  Syrus  and  his  con- 
temporaries. The  best  editions  of  the  Sententiae 
are  by  Haverc&mp,  Lug.  Bat.  1708,  17*27  ; by 
Oreili,  Lips.  1 822 ; and  by  Bothe,  in  his  Foeturutn 
JLuim.  Scrnicorum  Fragment a.  Lips.  1834. 

Sythaa  (2o0os),  a river  on  the  frontiers  of 
Achaia  and  Sicyonia, 


T. 

Tabao  (T dScu  : Taffqrds).  L (Tats),  a small 
inland  town  of  Sicily.  — 2.  (Lkuem),  a city  of 
Caria,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia.  — 3.  A city  of 
Persia,  in  the  district  of  Paraetacene,  on  the  road 
from  Ecbatana  to  Persepolis. 

Tabernae.  [Tubs  Tabkrnak  ] 

Tiburnus  ( Tabumo ),  a mountain  belonging 
half  to  Campania  and  half  to  Snmnium.  Its  S. 
side  was  very  fertile,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
olive  grounds.  It  shut  in  the  Caudine  pass  on  its 
& side. 

Thc&pe  (Tcutdm)  : KJtabs , large  Ru.),  a city  of 
N.  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Svrtica,  at  the  innermost 
angle  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to  which  the  modem 
town  gives  its  name.  Under  the  Romans,  it  at 
first  belonged  to  Byxacena,  but  it  was  afterwards 
raised  to  a colony  and  made  the  W.  town  of 
Tripolit&na.  It  had  an  indifferent  harbour.  A 
little  to  the  W.  was  the  bathing  place,  called, 
from  its  warm  mineral  springs,  Aquae  Tacipitanae 
( FA  Hnmmat-fl  Khubs). 

Tacfarinaa,  a Numidian  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, had  originally  served  among  the  auxiliary 
troops  in  the  Roman  army,  but  he  deserted  ; and, 
having  collected  a body  of  freebooters,  he  became  at 
length  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Musulamii, 
a powerful  people  in  the  interior  of  Nuniidia,  bor- 
dering on  Mauretania.  For  some  years  he  defied 
the  Roman  arms,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and 
slain  in  battle  by  Dolabclla,  a.  k 24. 

Tachompso  (Togopc^,  also  Tacompsos,  Piin., 
and  MsraucoftHni,  Ptol.),  aft.  Contrapselcis.  a city 
in  the  Dodecaschoenua,  that  is,  the  part  of  Aethi- 
opia  immediately  above  Egypt,  built  on  an  island 
(A-rar?)  near  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  a little 
above  Pselcis,  which  stood  on  the  opposite  bank. 
LPsxlcis.J 
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Taches  (Tax**)*  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
Aeons,  and  maintained  the  independence  of  his 
country  for  a short  time  during  the  latter  end  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II.  lie  invited  Chabrias, 
the  Athenian,  to  take  the  command  of  his  fleet, 
and  Agesiiaus  to  undertake  the  supreme  command 
of  all  his  forces.  Both  Chabrias  and  Agcsilaus 
came  to  Egypt ; but  the  latter  was  much  aggrieved 
in  having  only  the  command  of  the  mercenaries 
entrusted  to  him.  Accordingly,  when  Nectonabis 
laid  claim  to  the  Egyptian  crown,  Agcsilaus  deserted 
Tachos,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Nectanabis,  who 
thus  became  king  of  Egypt,  b.  c.  361. 

Tacitus.  L C Cornelius,  the  historian.  The 
time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  He  was  a 
little  older  than  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was  born 
a.  d.61.  Ilia  father  was  probably  Cornelius  Tacitus, 
a Roman  equca,  who  is  mentioned  as  a procurator  in 
Gallia  Belgica,and  who  died  in  79.  Tacitus  was  first 
promoted  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  and  he  re- 
ceived other  favours  from  his  sons  Titus  and  Domi- 
tian.  In  78  he  married  the  daughter  of  C.  Julius 
Agricola,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  in  the 
preceding  year,  while  Agricola  was  coosul.  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  in  88,  Tacitus  was  praetor, 
and  he  assisted  as  one  of  the  quindecemviri  at  the 
solemnity  of  the  Ludi  Secularcs  which  were  cele- 
brated in  that  year.  Agricola  died  at  Rome  in 
93,  but  neither  Tacitus  nor  the  daughter  of  Asri- 
cola  was  then  with  him.  It  is  not  known  where 
Tacitus  was  during  the  last  illness  of  Agricola.  In 
the  reign  of  Nerva,  97,  Tacitus  was  appointed  con- 
sul suffectns,  in  the  place  of  T.  Virginias  Rufus, 
who  had  died  in  that  year,  and  whose  funeral 
oration  he  delivered.  We  know  that  Tacitus  had 
attained  oratorical  distinction  when  the  younger 
Pliny  was  commencing  his  career.  He  and  Tacitus 
were  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  (99)  to  con- 
duct the  prosecution  of  Marius,proconsul  of  Africa. 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  were  most  intimate  friends. 
In  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  Pliny,  there  are 
1 1 letters  addressed  to  Tacitus.  The  time  of  the 
death  of  Tacitus  is  unknown,  but  he  appears  to 
have  survived  Trajan,  who  died  117.  Nothing  is 
recorded  of  any  children  of  his,  though  the  emperor 
Tacitus  claimed  a descent  from  the  historian,  and 
ordered  bis  works  to  be  placed  in  all  (public)  li- 
braries. The  following  are  the  extant  works  of 
Tacitus:  1.  Vila  Agricolau,  the  life  of  Agricola, 
which  was  written  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  96, 
as  we  may  probably  conclude  from  the  introduction, 
which  was  certainly  written  after  Trajan’s  acces- 
sion. This  life  is  justly  admired  as  a specimen  of 
biography.  It  is  a monument  to  the  memory  of  a 
good  man  and  an  able  commander  and  adminis- 
trator, by  an  affectionate  son-in-law.  who  has  por- 
trayed in  his  peculiar  manner  and  with  many 
mastedy  touches,  the  virtues  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Komaus.  2.  Uiatoriae , which 
were  written  after  the  death  of  Nerva,  98,  and 
before  the  Annales.  They  comprehended  the  pe- 
riod from  the  second  consulship  of  Galba,  68,  to 
the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  and  the  author  designed 
to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva  and  Trajnn.  The  first  4 
books  alone  are  extant  in  a complete  form,  and  they 
comprehend  only  the  events  of  about  one  year. 
The  5th  book  is  imperfect,  and  goes  no  further  than 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  and  the  war  of  Civilis  in  Germany.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  books  of  the  Histories  there 
[ were,  but  it  must  have  been  a large,  work,  if  it  was 
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all  written  on  the  same  scale  os  the  first  5 books. 

— 3.  Aunales,  which  commence  with  the  death  of 
Augustus,  1 4,  and  comprise  the  period  to  the  death 
of  Nero,  68,  a space  of  54  years.  The  greater 
part  of  the  5th  book  is  lost ; and  also  the  7th,  8th, 
9th,  10th,  the  beginning  of  the  11th,  and  the  end 
of  the  16th,  which  is  the  last  book.  These  lost 
parts  comprised  the  whole  of  Caligula's  reign,  the 
tint  5 years  of  Claudius,  and  the  2 last  of  Nera. 

— 4.  Dt  Monhut  el  Populis  Germania *,  a treatise 
describing  the  Germanic  nations.  It  is  of  no  value, 
as  a geographical  description ; the  first  few  chap- 
ten  contain  as  much  of  the  geography  of  Germany 
as  Tacitus  knew.  The  main  matter  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  political  institutions,  the  religion,  and 
the  habits,  of  the  various  tribes  included  under  the 
denomination  of  GermanL  The  value  of  the  in- 
formation contained  in  this  treatise  has  often  been 
discussed,  and  its  credibility  attacked  ; but  we  may 
estimate  its  true  character  by  observing  the  pre- 
cision of  the  writer  as  to  those  Germans  who  were 
best  known  to  the  Homans  from  being  near  the 
Rhine.  That  the  hearsay  accounts  of  more  remote 
tribes  must  partake  of  the  defects  of  all  such  evi- 
dence, is  obvious ; and  we  cannot  easily  tell  whether 
Tacitus  embellished  that  which  he  heard  obscurely 
told.  But  to  consider  the  Germany  as  a fiction, 
is  one  of  those  absurdities  which  need  only  be  re- 
corded, not  refuted. — 5.  Dialogue  dr  Orxitoriftus. 
If  this  dialogue  is  the  work  of  Tacitus,  and  it  pro- 
bably is,  it  must  be  his  earliest  work,  for  it  was 
written  in  the  6th  year  of  Vespasian  (c.  17).  The 
style  is  more  easy  than  that  of  the  Annals,  more 
diffuse,  less  condensed ; but  there  is  no  obvious 
difference  between  the  style  of  this  Dialogue 
and  the  Histories,  nothing  so  striking  as  to  make 
us  contend  for  a different  authorship.  Besides 
this,  it  is  nothing  unusual  for  works  of  the  same 
author  which  are  written  at  different  times  to  vary 
greatly  in  style,  especially  if  they  treat  of  different 
matters.  The  old  MSS.  attribute  this  Dialogue  to 
Tacitus.  — The  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  work  of  a 
mature  age,  contain  the  chief  events  of  the  period 
which  they  embrace,  arranged  under  their  several 
years.  There  seems  no  peculiar  propriety  in  giving 
the  name  of  Amta/es  to  this  work,  simply  because 
the  events  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  lime.  The 
work  of  Livy  may  just  os  well  be  called  Annals. 
In  the  Annals  of  Tacitus  the  Princeps  or  Emperor 
is  the  centre  about  which  events  are  grouped.  Yet 
the  most  important  public  events,  both  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces,  are  not  omitted,  though  every  thing 
is  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  exhibition  of  im- 
perial power.  The  Histories,  which  were  written 
before  the  Annals,  are  in  a more  diffuse  style,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  extant  part  is  different  from 
that  of  the  Annals.  Tacitus  wrote  the  Histories 
as  a contemporary ; the  Annals  as  not  a contem- 
porary. They  are  tw  o distinct  works,  not  parts  of 
one ; which  is  clearly  shown  by  the  very  different 
proportions  of  the  two  works  : the  first  4 books  of 
the  Histories  comprise  about  a year,  and  the  first 
4 books  of  the  Annals  comprise  14  years.  The 
moral  dignity  of  Tacitus  is  impressed  upon  his 
w orks  ; the  consciousness  of  a love  of  truth,  of  the 
integrity  of  his  purpose.  His  great  power  is  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  his  insight  into  the 
motives  of  human  conduct ; and  he  found  materials 
for  this  study  in  the  history  of  the  emperors,  and 
particularly  Tiberius,  the  arch-hypocrite,  and  perhaps 
half  madman.  His  Aunals  are  filled  with  dnuna- 
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tic  scenes  and  striking  catastrophes.  He  laboured 
to  produce  effect  by  the  exhibition  of  great  per- 
sonages on  the  staae ; but  as  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  we  learn  little  from  Tacitus. — The  style  of 
Tacitus  is  peculiar,  though  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  Sallust.  In  the  Annals  it  is  concise, 
vigorous,  and  pregnant  with  meaning ; laboured, 
but  elaborated  with  art,  and  stripped  of  every 
superfluity.  A single  word  sometimes  gives  effect 
to  a sentence,  and  if  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
missed,  the  sense  of  the  writer  is  not  reached. 
Such  a work  is  probably  the  result  of  many  tran- 
scriptions by  the  author.  In  the  Annals  Tacitus 
is  generally  brief  and  rapid  in  his  sketches  ; but  he 
is  sometimes  minute,  and  almost  tedious,  when  he 
comes  to  work  o»t  a dramatic  scene.  Nor  does  he 
altogether  neglect  his  rhetorical  art  when  he  has 
an  opportunity  for  displaying  it  The  condensed 
style  of  Tacitus  sometimes  makes  him  obscure,  but 
it  is  a kind  of  obscurity  that  is  dispelled  by  careful 
reading.  Yet  a man  must  read  carefully  and 
often,  in  order  to  understand  him ; and  we  cannot 
suppose  that  Tacitus  was  ever  a popular  writer. 
His  real  admirers  will  perhaps  always  be  few  ; his 
readers  fewer  still.  The  best  editions  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Tacitus  are  by  Oberlin,  Lips,  1801, 
2 vols.  8vo» ; by  Bekker,  Lips.  1831,  2 vols. 
8 vo.;  and  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1846  and  1848, 
2 volt.  8vo.— 2.  M.  Claudius,  Homan  emperor  from 
the  25th  September,  a.  n.  275,  until  April,  a.  o. 
276.  He  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  after 
the  death  of  Aurelian,  the  army  having  requested 
the  senate  to  nominate  a successor  to  the  imperial 
throne.  Tacitus  was  at  the  t me  70  years  of  age, 
and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  the  pur- 
ple. The  high  character  which  he  had  borne  before 
his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  amply  sustained 
during  his  brief  reign.  He  endeavoured  to  repress 
the  luxury  and  licentiousness  of  the  age  by  various 
sumptuary  laws,  and  he  himself  set  an  example  to 
all  around,  by  the  abstemiousness,  simplicity,  and 
frugality  of  his  own  habits.  The  only  military 
achievement  of  this  reign  was  the  defeat  and 
expulsion  from  Asia  Minor  of  a party  of  Goths,  who 
had  carried  their  devastation  across  the  peninsula 
to  the  confines  of  Cilicia.  He  died  either  at  Tarsus 
or  at  Tyana,  about  the  9th  of  April,  276. 

Taen&rum  (TaLvapov  : C.  Mulupan),  a promon- 
tory in  Laconic*,  forming  the  S.-ly  point  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  on  which  stood  a celebrated  temple 
of  Poseidon,  possessing  an  inviolable  asylum.  A 
little  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  and  the  harbour  of 
Achilleus  was  a town  also  called  Taen&mm  or 
T&enarns,  and  at  a later  time  Caenepolis.  1 1 was 
situated  40  stadia  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontory,  and  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Taenarus,  a son  of  Zeus,  or  Icarius  or  Elatus.  On 
this  promontory  was  a cave,  through  which  Her- 
cules is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  to  the 
upper  world.  Here  also  was  a statue  of  Arion 
seated  on  a dolphin,  since  he  is  said  to  have  landed 
at  this  spot  after  his  miraculous  preservation  by  a 
dolphin.  In  the  time  of  the  Homans  there  were 
celebrated  marble  quarries  on  the  promontory. 

Tagae  (Tcryaf : Dumtgkan  9),  a city  mentioned 
by  Polybius  as  in  Parthia,  on  the  border  towards 
Hvrcania,  apparently  the  same  place  which  Strabo 
calls  Tape  (Tam})  and  reckons  to  Hyrcania. 

T a gas  to  (Tagilt%  Hu.),  an  inland  town  of  Nu- 
midia,  on  a tributary  of  the  Bay ra das,  remarkable 
as  the  birthplace  of  St.  Augustine. 
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r TigSi,  a mysterious  Etruscan  being,  who  is 
described  as  a boy  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old  man. 
Once  when  an  Etruscan,  of  the  name  of  Tarchon, 
wai.  ploughing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  T&rquinii, 
there  suddenly  rose  out  of  the  ground  Tages,  the 
son  of  a Genius  Jovialis,  and  grandson  of  Jupiter. 
When  Tages  addressed  Tarchon,  the  latter  shrieked 
with  fear,  whereupon  other  Etruscans  hastened  to 
him,  and  in  a short  time  all  the  people  of  Etruria 
were  assembled  around  him.  Tages  now  instructed 
them  in  the  art  of  the  haruspices,  and  died  imme- 
diately after.  The  Etruscans,  who  had  listened 
attentively  to  his  instructions,  afterward*  wrote 
down  all  he  had  said,  and  thus  arose  the  books  of 
Tages,  which, according  to  some,  were  12  in  number. 

XJgna  (Spanish  Tajo,  Portuguese  Trjo,  English 
Tagus),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  in  Spain,  rising  in 
the  land  of  the  Celtiberians,  between  the  moun- 
tains Orospeda  and  ldubeda,  and,  after  flowing  in 
a W.-ly  direction,  falling  into  the  Atlantic.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Tagus  exceeds  550  English 
miles.  At  its  mouth  stood  Olisippo  (Lisbon). 
The  ancient  writers  relate  that  mnch  gold  sand 
and  prreions  stone  were  found  in  the  Tagus. 

Talabrfga.  a town  in  Lusitania,  between  Ae- 
miniuin  and  Lagobriga. 

Tilasslus  or  Talasses.  [ThalassiuslI 

Tala  lira  (rh  TdAavpa  : TarkJuU  ?),  a fortress 
in  Pontus,  used  by  Mithridates  the  Great  as  a 
residence,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  Gaziura. 

Tildas  (TdAaor),  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  and 
king  of  Argos.  He  was  married  to  Lysimache 
(Eurynome,  or  Lysianassa),  and  was  father  of 
Adrastus,  Parthenopaeus,  Pronax,  Mecisteus,  Aris- 
tomachus,  and  Eriphyle.  He  occurs  among  the 
Argonauts,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Argos.  The 
patronymic  Tala'ionides  (TaAaioviS-qs)  is  given  to 
his  sons.  Adrastus  and  Mecisteus. 

Talmia  (El-Kalabsheh,  Ru.),  a city  of  the  Dode- 
caschoenus,  that  is,  the  district  of  Aethiopia  imme- 
diately above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Nile,  S.  of  Taphit,  and  N.  of  Tutxit.  Its  ruins 
consist  of  an  ancient  rock-hewn  temple,  with 
splendid  sculptures,  and  of  a later  temple  of  the 
Roman  period,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the 
modem  village.  There  was  a place  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  called  Contra  Talmis. 

Talna,  Juventius.  [Thalna.] 

Talos  (TdAwf ).  1.  Son  of  Perdix,  the  sister  of 

Daedalus.  For  details  see  Pbrdix.  — 2.  A man 
of  brass,  the  work  of  Hephaestus.  This  wonderful 
being  was  given  to  Minos  by  Zeus  or  Hephaestus, 
and  watched  the  island  of  Crete  by  walking  round 
the  island  thrice  every  day.  Whenever  he  saw 
strangers  approaching,  he  made  himself  red  hot  in 
fire,  and  then  embraced  the  strangers  when  they 
landed. 

Talthyblns  (ToAflt&ipj),  the  herald  of  Aga- 
memnon at  Troy.  He  was  worshipped  as  a hero 
at  Sparta  and  Argos,  where  sacrifices  also  were 
offered  to  him. 

Tom&ra.  1.  Or  Tamaris  (Tambre),  a small 
river  in  llispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  coast  of 
Gallaecia,  falling  into  the  Atlantic  between  the 
Minius  and  the  Prom.  Nerium.  — 2.  (Tamerion 
near  Plymouth),  a town  of  the  Damnonii  in  the 
S.  of  Britain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamaras. 

Tamarici,  a people  in  Gallaecia,  on  the  river 
Tamara. 

Tamiri*.  [Tamara.] 
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Tamaras  (Tamar),  a river  in  the  S.  of  Britain. 

Tam  ass  as  or  Tamisu*  (Tajuaaodt,  T d^aaos : 
Tafiatrbvt,  Ta/*daioj),  probably  the  same  as  the 
Homeric  Tem£s5  (T*nt<nj),  a town  in  the  middle 
of  Cyprus,  N.  W.  of  Olympus,  and  29  miles  S.  E. 
of  Solo?,  on  the  road  from  the  lntter  place  to  Tre- 
roithus,  was  situated  in  a fertile  country  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  extensive  copper  mines. 
Near  it  was  a celebrated  plain  (agtr  Ttmu$cu*\ 
sacred  to  Venus.  (Ov.  Mel.  x.  644.) 

Tambrax  (T<fcfpa£),  a great  city  of  Hyrcania, 
on  the  N.  side  of  ML  Coronas,  mentioned  by  Po- 
lybius. It  is  perhaps  the  same  place  which  Strabo 
calls  TaXaSpomj. 

Tamesis  or  Tamiia  ( Thames),  a river  in  Britain 
flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast,  on  which 
stood  Londmium.  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames  at 
the  distance  of  80  Roman  miles  from  the  sea, 
probably  at  Cowev  Stakes,  near  Oatlands  and  the 
confluence  of  the  Wey.  There  have  been  found 
in  modern  times  in  the  ford  of  the  river  at  this 
spot  large  stakes,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  same  as  were  fixed  in  the  water  by  Cassi- 
vellaunus,  when  he  attempted  to  prevent  Caesar 
from  crossing  the  river. 

Tamna  (Tdfira),  a very  great  city  in  the  9.W. 
of  Arabia  Felix,  the  capital  of  the  Catabani.  It 
maintained  a caravan  traffic,  in  spices  and  other 
products  of  Arabia,  with  Gaza,  from  which  its 
distance  was  reckoned  1436  Roman  miles. 

Tamos  (Tojupj),  a native  of  Memphis  in  Egypt, 
was  lieutenant-governor  of  Ionia  under  Tissa- 
phemes.  He  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  younger  Cyrus ; upon  whose  death, 
he  sailed  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  find  refuge 
with  Psammetichus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  an 
obligation.  Psammetichus,  however,  put  him  to 
death,  in  order  to  possess  himself  of  his  money 
and  ships. 

Tamphllus  or  T&mpllns,  Baebins.  1.  Cn., 

tribune  of  the  plcba,  b.  c.  204  ; praetor  199,  w hen 
he  was  defeated  by  the  rnsubriaus  ; and  consul 
182,  when  he  fought  against  the  Ligurians  with 
success.  — 2.  M.,  brother  of  the  Inst,  was  praetor 
192,  and  served  in  Greece  both  in  this  year  and  the 
following,  in  the  war  against  Antiochus.  In  181 
he  was  consul,  when  he  defeated  the  Ligurians. 

Tamjrnae  (Tapvpai),  a town  in  Euboea,  on  ML 
Cotylaeum,  in  the  territory  of  Eretria,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ad- 
metus.  Here  the  Athenians  under  Phocion  gained 
a celebrated  victory  over  Callias  of  Chalcis,  n.  c. 
354. 

Tamyr&ca,  a town  and  promontory  of  European 
Sarnia tia  at  the  innermost  corner  of  the  Sinus 
Carcinites,  which  was  also  called  from  this  towu 
Sinus  Tam y races. 

Tamyr&a  or  Damtlraa  (Tafiugai,  Ac movpa* : 
Damur,  or  Nakr-el-Kadi ),  a little  river  of  Phoe- 
nicia, rising  on  Ml  Libanua,  and  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean  about  half  way  between  Sidon  and 
Berytus. 

Tanager  (Negro),  a river  of  Lucania,  rising  in 
the  Apennines,  which,  after  flowing  in  a N.E.-ly 
direction,  loses  itself  under  the  earth  near  Polla 
for  a space  of  about  2 miles,  and  finally  falls  into 
the  Silarut  near  Forum  Popiiii. 

T&nagra  (T drerypa : Taraypaios  : Gri midha  or 
Grimalu ),  a celebrated  town  of  Boeotia,  situated 
on  a steep  ascent  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopua, 
1 3 stadia  from  Oropus,  and  200  stadia  from  Pla- 
3 B 3 
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taeac,  in  the  district  Tanagraea,  which  wa*  also 
calit-d  Poemandris.  Tanagra  was  supposed  to  be 
the  same  town  a*  the  Homeric  Graea.  The  mott 
ancient  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  the 
Gephyraei,  who  came  with  Cadmus  from  Phoe- 
nicia ; but  it  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Aeolian  Boeotians.  It  was  a place  of  con- 
siderable  commercial  importance,  and  was  cele- 
brated, among  other  things,  for  its  breed  of  fighting 
cocks.  At  a later  time  it  belonged  to  the  Boeotian 
confederacy.  Being  near  the  frontiers  of  Attica, 
it  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Athenians;  and  near  it  the  Athenians  sustained  a 
celebrated  defeat,  b.  c.  457. 

Tamils  (Tavoi'j).  1.  ( l)on , i.  e.  Water),  a great 
river,  which  rises  in  the  N.  of  Sarmatia  Europuea 
(about  the  centre  of  Russia),  and  Hows  to  the  S.  E. 
till  it  comes  near  the  Volga,  when  it  turns  to  the 
S.W.,  aud  falls  into  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  Palus 
Ma<  otis  (Sea  of  Azov)  by  2 principal  mouths  and 
several  smaller  ones.  It  was  usually  considered 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
chief  tributary  was  the  Hvrgia  or  Syrgis  (prob. 
Bonds). — 2.  (Ru.  near  Kussatchei ),  a city  of 
Sarmatia  Asiatics,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  S.  mouth 
of  the  Tanars,  at  a little  distance  from  the  sea.  It 
was  founded  by  a colony  from  Miletus,  and  be- 
came a very  flourishing  emporium.  It  reduced  to 
subjection  several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  but 
in  its  turn  it  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bos- 
porus. It  was  destroyed  by  Polemon  on  account 
of  an  attempted  revolt,  and,  though  afterwards 
restored,  it  never  regained  its  former  prosperity. 

Taniquil.  (TaRQUiNiirs.] 

Tanetum  (T.uietanus : Taneto),  a town  of  the 
Boii  in  Gallia  Cispadann,  between  Mutina  and 
Parma. 

Tanis  (Tam  : O.  T.  Zoan  : Tarlnjt : Sun, 
Ru.).  a very  ancient  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the 
E.  part  of  the  Delta,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  arm 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  called  after  it  the  Tanitic, 
and  on  the  S.  \V.  side  of  the  great  lake  between 
this  and  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  also  called,  after  the  city,  Tanis  {Lake  of 
Menxuich).  It  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  Lower 
Egypt  under  the  early  kings,  and  was  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  court 
iu  the  time  of  Moses.  It  was  the  chief  city  of 
the  Taniies  Nomos. 

Tantalus  (TdeTaAoj).  L Son  of  Zeus  and 
Pluto.  His  wife  is  called  by  some  Euryanassa, 
l»y  others  Taygete  or  Dione,  and  by  others  Clytia 
or  Eopryto.  lie  was  the  father  of  Pelops,  Broteas, 
and  Niobe.  All  traditions  agree  in  stating  that 
he  was  a wealthy  king,  but  while  some  call  him 
king  of  Lydia,  others  describe  him  as  king  of 
Argos  or  Corinth.  Tantalus  is  particularly  cele- 
brated in  ancient  story  for  the  terrible  punishment 
inflicted  upon  him  after  his  death  in  the  lower 
world,  the  causes  of  which  are  differently  stated 
by  the  ancient  authors.  According  to  the  common 
account  Zeus  invited  him  to  his  table,  and  com- 
municated his  divine  counsels  to  him.  Tantalus 
divulged  the  secrets  thus  intrusted  to  him  ; and 
he  was  punished  iu  the  lower  world  by  being 
afflicted  with  a raging  thirst,  and  at  the  same  time 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a lake,  the  waters  of  j 
which  alwuys  receded  from  him  as  soon  as  he  at-  i 
tempted  to  drink  them.  Over  his  head,  moreover, 
hung  brunches  of  fruit,  which  receded  in  like 
manner  when  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  reach 
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them.  In  addition  to  all  this  there  was  suspended 
over  bis  head  a huge  rock  ever  threatening  to 
crush  him.  Another  tradition  relates  that,  wishing 
to  test  the  gods,  he  cut  his  son  Pelops  in  pieces, 
boiled  them  and  set  them  before  the  gods  at  a 
repast.  A third  account  states  that  Tama! us 
stoic  nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the  table  of  the 
cods  and  gave  them  to  his  fneuds ; and  a fourth 
lastly  relates  the  following  story.  Rhea  caused 
the  infant  Zeus  and  his  nurse  to  be  guarded  in 
Crete  by  a golden  dog,  whom  Zeus  afterwards 
appointed  guardian  of  his  temple  in  Crete.  Pan- 
dare  ua  stole  this  dog,  aud,  carrying  him  to  Mount 
Sipylus  in  Lydia,  gave  him  to  Tantalus  to  take 
care  of.  But  when  Pandareus  demanded  the  dog 
back,  Tantalus  took  uu  oath  that  he  had  never 
received  it.  Zeus  thereupon  changed  Pandareus 
into  a stone,  and  threw  Tantalus  down  from 
Mount  Sipylus.  Others  again  relate  that  Hermes 
demanded  the  dog  of  Tantalus,  and  that  the 
perjury  was  committed  before  Hermes.  Zeus 
buried  Tantalus  under  Mount  Sipylus  as  a punish- 
ment ; and  there  his  tomb  was  shown  in  later 
times.  The  puuiahment  of  Tantalus  was  proverbial 
in  ancient  times,  aud  from  it  the  English  language 
has  borrowed  the  verb  * to  tantalize,”  that  is,  to 
hold  out  hopes  or  prospects  which  cannot  be 
realised.  — The  patronymic  Tanlaii'iee  is  fre- 
quently given  to  the  descendants  of  Tantalus. 
Hence  we  find  not  only  his  sou  Pelops,  but  aUo 
Atreus,  Thyestea,  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and 
Orestes  called  by  this  name.  — 2.  Son  of  Thy- 
estes,  who  was  killed  by  Atreus.  Others  call 
him  a son  of  Broteas.  lie  was  married  to  Cly- 
taemnestra  before  Agamemnon,  and  is  said  by 
some  to  have  been  killed  by  Agamemuon.— 3.  Son 
of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

Tanus  or  Tanaua  (Tiros  or  Taradr  : AW ),  a 
river  in  the  district  of  l’hyreatis,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  rising  in  Mt.  Parnon,  aud  falling 
into  the  Thyrcatic  gulf,  after  forming  the  boundary 
between  Argolis  and  Cynuria. 

Taoce  (Taorcij : Bunder-Height ),  a city  on  the 
coast  of  Pcrsis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Grams, 
used  occasionally  as  a royal  residence.  The  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  TcuuruW). 

Taocbi  (Tao^oi),  a people  of  Pontus,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia,  frequently  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  in  the  Anabasis. 

Tape.  [Tagab.J 

TapMae  Insulae,  a number  of  small  islands  in 
the  Ionian  sea,  lying  between  the  coasts  of  Leu- 
cadia  and  Acamania.  They  were  also  called  the 
islands  of  the  Teleboae,  and  their  inhabitants  were 
in  like  mariner  named  TapMi  (Tdipioi)  or  Tele- 
boae  (Ti)\c£doi).  The  largest  of  these  islands  is 
called  Taphua  (Ta<p«r)  by  Homer,  but  T aphids 
(Taboos)  orTaphifcja  ( Tatpioua* ) by  later  writers. 
They  are  mentioned  in  Horner  as  the  haunts  of 
notorious  pirates,  aud  are  celebrated  in  mythology 
on  account  of  the  war  carried  on  between  them 
and  Electryon,  king  of  Mycenae. 

Taphiassus  (T atpiaao&t ; Afacrivoro  and  Hi- 
gani),  a mountain  in  Aetolia  and  Locria,  properly 
only  a S.  W.  continuation  of  Mts.  Oeta  and  Corax. 

Taphis  ( Tapa.  Ru. ),  a city  of  the  Dodecaschoeuus, 
that  is,  the  district  of  Aelhiopia  immediately 
above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile, 
S.  of  Tsitzis,  and  N.  of  Taira*.  It  is  also  called 
T a6is  and  Ilaxff.  There  was  a town  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  called  Contra  Taphis. 
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' ’ Tlphrae  or  TSphroi  (T d<ppcu  or  Ta<ppos  : 
IVifpwt),  a tow'll  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Cbereo- 
nesus  Taurica,  so  called  because  a trench  or  ditch 
was  cut  across  the  isthmus  at  this  point. 

Tapbtu.  [Taphiab.] 

Taposiris  (Taxdafipis,  Tawdaipis,  Tcupdcriptt, 
i.  e.  the  tomb  of  Osiris : Abovsir,  Ru.),  a city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  N.W.  frontier,  in  the  Libya 
Nomos,  near  the  base  of  the  long  tongue  of  land 
on  wrhich  Alexandria  stood,  celebrated  for  its  claim 
to  be  considered  the  burial-place  of  Osiris.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  a Lesser  Taposiris  (d  puxph 
Ta"r6(rttpis)  near  it 

T&prob&ne  (TawpoC&rr)  : Ceylon),  n great  island 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  S.  extremity 
of  India  intra  Gangem.  The  Greeks  first  became 
acquainted  with  it  through  the  researches  of  Onesi- 
critus  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  through  in- 
formation obtained  by  residents  in  India;  and  the 
Homan  geographers  acquired  additional  knowledge 
respecting  the  island  through  an  embassy  which 
was  sent  from  it  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius. Of  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the  ancients, 
it  is  only  necessary  here  to  state  that  Ptolemy 
makes  it  very  much  too  large,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  gives  much  too  small  a S.-  ward  extension 
to  the  peninsula  of  India. 

Tapuri  (Tdwovpot  or  Tauovpoi),  a powerful 
people,  apparently  of  Scythian  origin,  who  dwelt 
in  Media,  on  the  borders  of  Parthia,  S.  of  M. 
Coronus.  They  also  extended  into  Margiana, 
and  probably  further  N.  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Caspian,  where  their  original  abodes  seem  to  hare 
been  in  the  mountains  called  by  their  name.  The 
men  wore  black  clothes  and  long  hair,  and  the 
women  white  clothes  and  hair  cut  close.  They 
were  much  addicted  to  drunkenness. 

Tapiiri  Montes  (ri  T dvovpa  6pv),  a range  of 
mountains  on  the  E.  of  the  Caspian  sea,  inhabited 
by  the  Tapurl 

Taras.  [Tarentum.] 

Tar  belli,  one  of  the  most  important  people  in 
Gallia  Aquitanica,  between  the  Ocean  (hence  called 
Tarbellicum  aequor  and  Tarbdlu*  Ocean  ut)  and  the 
Pyrenees  (hence  called  TarbtUa  Pyrene).  Their 
country  was  sandy  and  unproductive,  but  con- 
tained gold  and  mineral  springs.  Their  chief 
town  was  Aquae  Tarbellicae  or  Augustae,  on 
the  Aturus  ( Lkuxp  on  the  Adour). 

Torchon,  son  of  Tyrrhenus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  Tarquinii.  [Tarquinii.]  Virgil 
represents  him  as  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Ae- 
neas against  Tnmus. 

Tarentinus  Sinus  (TapcvrTvos  k6\kos:  O.  of 
Tarentum),  a great  gulf  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  between 
Bruttiuro.  Lucanin,  and  Calabria,  beginning  W. 
near  the  Prom.  Lacinium.  and  ending  E.  near  the 
Prom,  lapygiura,  and  named  after  the  town  of 
Tarentum.  According  to  Strabo,  it  is  1920  stadia 
in  circuit,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  700  stadia 
wide. 

T Siren  turn,  called  Taras  by  the  Greeks  (Tdpat, 
- os-tot  ; Tapfrrtrot,  Tarentinus ; Taranto),  an  im- 
portant Greek  city  in  Italy,  situated  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Calabria,  and  on  a bay  of 
the  sea, about  1 00  stadia  in  circoit,  formingan  excel- 
lent harbour,  and  being  a portion  of  the  great  Gulf  of 
Tarentum.  The  city  stood  in  the  midst  of  a beauti- 
ful and  fertile  country,  S.  of  Mt  Aulon  and  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Galaesus.  It  was  originally  built 
hty  the  Iapygiain,  who  are  said  to  have  been  joined 
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by  some  Cretan  colonists  from  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Uria,  and  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
mythical  Taras,  a son  of  Poseidon.  The  greatness 
of  Tarentum,  however,  dates  from  a.  c.  708,  when 
the  original  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  the 
town  was  taken  possession  of  by  a strong  body  of 
Lacedaemonian  Parthcniae  under  the  guidance  of 
Phalanthue  ( Pkalanthun].  It  soon  became  the 
most  powerful  and  flourishing  city  in  the  whole  of 
Magna  Grace ia,  and  exercised  a kind  of  supremacy 
over  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  It  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce,  possessed  a considerable 
fleet  of  8hipsof  war,  and  was  able  to  bring  into  the 
field,  with  the  assistance  of  its  allies,  an  army  of 
30,000  foot  and  3,000  horse.  The  city  itself  in 
its  most  flourishing  period  contained  22,000  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  government  of 
Tarentum  was  different  at  various  periods.  In  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  Herodotus  speaks  of  a 
king  (i.  e.  a tyrant)  of  Tarentum  ; but  at  a later 
period  the  government  was  a democracy.  Archytas, 
who  was  born  at  Tarentum,  and  who  lived  about 
b.  c.  400,  drew  up  a code  of  laws  for  his  native 
city.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  the  citizens 
became  luxurious  and  effeminate,  and  being  hard 
pressed  by  the  Lucan iAns  and  other  barbarians  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  were  obliged  to  apply  for 
aid  to  the  mother-country.  Arciiidamus,  son  of 
Agesilaus,  was  the  first  who  came  to  their  assist- 
ance in  fi.  c.  338 ; and  he  fell  in  battle  lighting  on 
their  behalf.  The  next  prince  whom  they  invited 
to  succour  them,  was  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great.  At  first  he 
met  with  considerable  success,  but  was  eventually 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Bruttii  in  326  near 
Pandosia  on  the  banks  of  the  Acheron.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Tarentines  had  to  encounter  a still 
more  formidable  enemy.  Having  attacked  some 
Roman  ships,  and  then  grossly  insulted  the  Roman 
ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  demand  repara- 
tion, war  was  declared  against  the  city  by  the 
powerful  republic.  The  Tarentines  were  saved  for 
a time  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  come  to 
their  help  in  281  ; but  two  years  after  the  defeat 
of  this  monarch  and  his  withdrawal  from  Italy, 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans  (27 2).  In  the 
second  Punic  war  Tarentum  revolted  from  Rome 
to  Hannibal  (212);  but  it  was  retaken  by  the 
Romans  in  207,  and  was  treated  by  them  with 
great  severity.  From  this  time  Tarentum  declined 
in  prosperity  and  wealth.  It  was  subsequently 
made  a Roman  colony,  and  it  still  continued  to  be 
a place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Its  inhabitants  retained  their  love  of 
luxury  and  ease ; and  it  is  described  by  Horace  os 
mol/e  Tarentum  and  imUlU  Tarentum.  Even  after 
the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire  the  Greek 
language  was  still  spoken  at  Tarentum  ; and  it  was 
long  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  The  town  of  Tarentum 
consisted  of  2 ports,  viz.,  of  a peninsula  or  island 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  of  a town 
on  the  main  land,  which  was  connected  with  the 
island  by  means  of  a bridge.  On  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  island,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
was  the  citadel : the  principal  part  of  the  town  was 
situated  S.  W.  of  the  isthmus.  The  modem  town 
is  confined  to  the  island  or  peninsula  on  which  the 
citadel  stood.  The  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum 
produced  the  best  wool  in  ail  Italy,  and  was  also 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine,  figs,  pears,  and 
3 a 4 
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other  fruit*.  It*  purple  die  was  also  much  valued 

in  antiquity. 

Tarichea  or  -£ae  (Tap/yew,  -««*.  <**««:  El- 
Kerdu,  Ru.),  a town  of  Galilee,  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  itrongly  fortified,  and  with  a 
turbulent  population,  who  gave  the  Roman*  much 
trouble  during  the  Jewish  War.  It  obtained  its 
name  from  the  quantities  of  the  fish  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lakes  which  were  salted  here. 

Tarne  (Tappij),  a city  of  Lydia,  on  M.  Tmolus, 
mentioned  by  Homer.  Pliny  mentions  simply  a 
fountain  of  the  name. 

T&rpa,  Sp.  Xaecius,  was  engaged  by  Pompeius 
to  select  the  plays  that  were  acted  at  his  games 
exhibited  in  a.  c.  55.  Tarpa  was  likewise  em- 
ployed by  Augustus  as  a dramatic  censor. 

Tarpcia,  daughter  of  Sp.  Tarpeius,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Roman  citadel  on  the  Saturnian  hill, 
afterwards  called  the  Capitoline,  was  tempted  by 
the  gold  on  the  Sabine  bracelets  and  collars  to 
open  a gate  of  the  fortress  to  T.  Tntius  and  his 
Sabines.  As  they  entered,  they  threw  upon  her 
their  shields,  and  thus  crushed  her  to  death.  She 
was  buried  on  the  hill,  and  her  memory  was  pre- 
served by  the  name  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which 
was  given  to  a part  of  the  Capitoline.  A legend 
still  exists  at  Rome  which  relates  that  the  fair 
Tarpeia  ever  sits  in  the  heart  of  the  hill,  covered 
with  gold  and  jewels,  and  bound  by  a spell. 

TarphS  (Tdp<pu),  a town  in  Locrij  on  Mt.  Oeta, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  subsequently  called 
Pharygae. 

Tarqulnla.  [Tarquiniur.] 

Tarqulnli  (Tnrquiniensis:  Turckina  xxT.Corneto)^ 
a city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a hill  and  on  the 
river  Marta,  S.  E.  of  Coen  and  on  a road  leading 
from  the  latter  town  to  Rome.  It  was  one  of  the 
] 2 Etruscan  cities  and  was  probably  regarded  as 
the  metropolis  of  the  Confederation.  It  i«  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Tarchon,  the  son  or  brother 
of  Tyrrhenus,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Lydian 
colony  from  Asia  to  Italy.  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarquinii  that  the  seer  Tapes  appeared, 
from  whom  the  Etruscans  learnt  their  civil  and 
religious  polity.  [Tags*.]  According  to  one 
account  Tarquinii  was  founded  by  Thessalians, 
that  is,  Pelasgians ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  was  an  original  Etruscan  city,  and  that  Tarchon 
is  merely  a personification  of  the  race  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians. It  was  at  Tarquinii  that  Demaratus,  the 
father  of  Tarquinias  Prisms,  settled ; and  it  was 
from  this  city  that  the  Tarquinian  family  came  to 
Rome.  After  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius  Super- 
bus from  Rome,  the  Tarquinienses,  in  conjunction 
■with  the  Veientes,  espoused  his  cause,  but  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Romans.  From  this  time  the 
Tarquinienses  were  frequently  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Romans ; but  they  were  nt  length  obliged  to 
submit  to  Rome  about  b.  c.  310.  Tarquinii  was 
subsequently  made  a Roman  colony  and  a rouni- 
cipium  ; but  it  gradually  declined  in  importance ; 
and  in  the  8th  or  9th  century  of  the  Christian  era 
it  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  founded 
Cornetn  on  the  opposite  hill.  There  are  few  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  itself ; but  the  cemetery 
of  Tarquinii,  consisting  of  a vast  number  of  sub- 
terraneous caves  in  the  hill  on  which  Co  me  to 
stands,  is  still  in  a state  of  excellent  preservation 
and  contains  numerous  Etruscan  paintings:  here 
Homo  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  Etruscan 
art  have  been  discovered  in  modem  times. 
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Tarquinius,  the  name  of  a family  in  early 
Roman  history,  to  which  the  5th  and  7th  kings  of 
Rome  belonged.  The  Itgend  of  the  Tarquins  ran 
ns  follows.  Demaratus,  Lhefr  ancestor,  belonged 
to  the  noble  family  of  the  Bacchiada#  at  Corinth. 

[ and  fled  from  his  native  city  when  the  power  of 
his  order  was  overthrown  by  Cypselus.  He  settled 
at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he  had  mercantile 
connections.  He  married  an  Etruscan  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Lucumo  and  Aruns.  The 
Utter  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  leaving  his 
wife  pregnant ; but  as  Demaratus  was  ignorant  of 
this  circumstance,  he  bequeathed  all  his  property 
to  Lucumo,  and  diod  himself  shortly  afterwards. 
But,  although  Lucumo  was  thus  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  persons  at  Tarquinii,  and  had  married 
Tanaquil,  who  belonged  to  a family  of  the  highest 
rank,  he  was  excluded,  as  a stranger,  from  all 
power  and  influence  in  the  state.  Discontented 
with  this  inferior  position,  and  urged  on  by  his 
wife,  he  resolved  to  leave  Tarquinii,  and  remove 
to  Rome.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  Rome,  riding 
in  a chariot  with  his  wife  ; and  accompanied  by  a 
large  train  of  followers.  When  they  had  reached 
the  Janiculua,  an  eagle  seized  his  cap,  and  after 
carrying  it  away  to  a great  height  placed  it  again 
upon  his  head.  Tanaquil,  who  was  skilled  in  the 
Etruscan  science  of  augury,  bade  her  husband 
hope  for  the  highest  honour  from  this  omen.  Her 
predictions  were  soon  verified.  The  stranger  was 
received  with  welcome,  and  he  and  his  followers 
were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 
He  took  the  name  of  L.  Tarquinius.  to  which 
Livy  adds  Priscus.  His  wealth,  his  courage,  and 
his  wisdom,  gained  him  the  love  both  of  Ancus 
Marcius  and  of  the  people.  The  former  appointed 
him  guardian  of  his  children  ; and,  when  he  died, 
the  senate  and  the  people  unanimously  elected 
Tarquinius  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  reign  of 
Tarquinius  was  distinguished  by  great  exploits  in 
war,  and  by  great  works  in  peace.  He  defeated 
the  Latins  and  Sabines  ; and  the  latter  people 
ceded  to  him  the  town  of  Collatia,  where  he  placed 
a garrison  under  the  command  of  Egeriua.  the 
son  of  his  deceased  brother  Aruns,  who  took  the 
surname  of  Collatinus.  Some  traditions  relate 
that  Tarquinius  defeated  the  Etruscans  likewise. 
Among  the  important  works  which  Tarquinias 
executed  in  peace,  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
vast  sewers  by  which  the  lower  parts  of  the  city 
were  drained,  and  which  still  remain,  with  not  a 
stone  displaced,  to  bear  witness  to  his  power  and 
wealth.  He  is  also  said  in  some  traditions  to  have 
laid  out  the  Circus  Maximus  in  the  valley  which 
had  been  redeemed  from  water  by  the  sewers,  and 
also  to  have  instituted  the  Great  or  Roman  Games, 
which  were  henceforth  performed  in  the  Circus. 
The  Forum,  with  its  porticoes  and  rows  of  shops, 
was  also  his  work,  and  he  likewise  began  to  sur- 
round the  city  with  a stone  wall,  a work  which 
was  finished  by  his  successor  Servius  Tullius. 
The  building  of  the  Capitoline  temple  is  moreover 
attributed  to  the  elder  Tarquinius,  though  most 
traditions  ascribe  this  work  to  his  son,  and  only 
the  vow  to  the  father.  Tarquinius  also  made 
some  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  state.  He 
added  100  new  members  to  the  senate,  who  were 
called  pairrs  mi  nor  urn  gmtium,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  old  senators,  who  were  now  called  pairrs 
majnrum  gmtium . He  wished  to  add  to  the  5 
centuries  of  equites  established  by  Romulus  3 new 
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centuries,  and  to  call  them  after  himself  and  two 
of  his  friends.  His  plan  was  opposed  by  the  augur 
Attu*  Navius,  who  gave  a convincing  proof  that 
the  gods  were  opposed  to  his  purpose.  [NaVIVO.] 
Accordingly,  he  gave  up  his  design  of  establishing 
new  centuries,  but  to  each  of  the  former  centuries 
he  associated  another  under  the  same  name,  so  that 
henceforth  there  were  the  first  and  second  Hamnes, 
Tities  and  Luceres.  He  increased  the  number  of 
Vestal  Virgins  from  4 to  6.  Tarquinius  was 
murdered  after  a reign  of  38  years  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcias.  Bat  the 
latter  did  not  secure  the  reward  of  their  crime, 
for  Servius  Tullius  with  the  assistance  of  T&naquil, 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  Tarquinius  left 
two  sons  and  two  daughters  His  two  sons 
L.  Tarquinius  and  Aruns  were  subsequently  mar- 
ried to  the  two  daughters  of  Servius  Tullius.  One 
of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Servius  Tullius 
and  the  other  to  M.  Brutus  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  L.  Brutus  the  first 
consul  at  Rome.  Servius  Tullius  whose  life  is 
given  under  Tullius  was  murdered  after  a reign 
of  44  years  by  his  son-in-law,  L.  Tarquinius  who 
ascended  the  vacant  throne.  — L.  Tarquinius 
Superbus  commenced  his  reign  without  any  of  the 
forms  of  election.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign 
was  to  abolish  the  rights  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  plebeians  by  Servius ; and  at  the  same 
time  all  the  senators  and  patrician#  whom  he  mis- 
trusted, or  whose  wealth  he  coveted,  were  put  to 
death  or  driven  into  exile.  He  surrounded  himself 
by  a body-gnard,  by  means  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  do  what  he  liked.  His  cruelty  and 
tyranny  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  SuperOus. 
But,  although  a tyrant  at  home,  he  raised  Rome 
to  great  influence  and  power  among  the  surround- 
ing nations.  He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
OctAvius  Mamilius  of  Tusculuro,  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Latin  chiefs ; and  under  his  sway  Rome 
became  the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  He 
defeated  the  Volscians,  and  took  the  wealthy  town 
of  Suessa  Pometia,  with  the  spoils  of  which  he 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  which  his 
lather  had  vowed.  In  the  vaults  of  this  temple 
be  deposited  the  Sibylline  books,  which  the  king 
purchased  from  a sibyl  or  prophetess.  She  had 
offered  to  sell  him  9 books  for  300  pieces  of  gold. 
The  king  refused  the  offer  with  scorn.  There- 
upon she  went  away,  and  burned  3,  and  then 
demanded  the  same  price  for  the  6.  The  king 
still  refused.  She  again  went  away  and  burnt  3 
more,  and  still  demnnded  the  same  price  for  the 
remaining  3.  The  king  now  purchased  the  3 books, 
suid  the  sibyl  disappeared.  He  next  engaged  in 
war  with  Oabii,  one  of  the  Latin  cities,  which 
refused  to  enter  into  the  league.  Unable  to  take 
the  city  by  force  of  arms,  Tarquinius  had  recourse 
to  stratagem.  His  son,  Sextus,  pretending  ui  be 
ill-treated  by  his  father,  and  covered  with  the 
bloody  marks  of  stripes,  fled  to  Oabii.  The  infa- 
tuated inhabitants  intrusted  him  with  the  com- 
mand of  their  troops ; whereupon  he  sent  a mes- 
senger to  his  father  to  inquire  how  he  should 
deliver  the  city  into  his  hands.  The  king, 
who  was  walking  in  his  garden  when  the  mes- 
senger arrived,  made  no  reply,  but  kept  striking 
off  the  heads  of  the  tallest  poppies  with  his  stick. 
Sextus  took  the  hint.  He  put  to  death  or  banished 
all  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  and  then  had  no 
difficulty  in  compelling  it  to  submit  to  his  father. 
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In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  Tarquinius  fell 
through  a shameful  outrage  committed  by  one  of 
his  sons.  Tarquinius  and  his  sons  were  engaged 
in  besieging  Aidea,  a city  of  the  Rutulians.  Here, 
as  the  king's  sons,  and  their  cousin,  Tarquinius 
Collatinus,  the  son  of  Egerius,  were  feasting  to- 
gether, a dispute  arose  about  the  virtue  of  their 
wives.  As  nothing  was  doing  in  the  field,  they 
mounted  their  horses  to  visit  their  homes  by  sur- 
prise. They  first  went  to  Rome,  where  they  sur- 
prized the  king's  daughters  at  a splendid  banquet. 
They  then  hastened  to  Collatia,  and  there,  though 
it  was  late  in  the  night,  they  found  Lucretia,  the 
wife  of  Collatinus,  spinning  amid  her  handmaids. 
The  beauty  and  virtue  of  Lucretia  had  fired  the 
evil  passions  of  Sextus.  A few  days  afterwards  he 
returned  to  Collatia,  where  he  was  hospitably  re- 
ceived by  Lucretia  as  her  husband’s  kinsman.  In 
the  dead  of  night  he  entered  the  chamber  with  a 
drawn  sword  : by  threatening  to  lay  a slave  with 
his  throat  cut  beside  her,  whom  he  would  pretend 
to  have  killed  in  order  to  avenge  her  husband's 
honour,  he  forced  her  to  yield  to  his  wishes.  As 
soon  as  Sextus  had  departed,  Lucretia  sent  for  her 
husband  and  father.  Collatinus  came,  accompanied 
by  L.  Brutus  ; Lucretius,  with  P.  Valerius,  who 
afterwards  gained  the  surname  of  Publicola.  They 
found  her  in  an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  told  them 
what  bad  happened,  enjoined  them  to  avenge  her 
dishonour,  and  then  stabbed  herself  to  death. 
They  all  swore  to  avenge  her.  Brutus  threw  off 
his  assumed  stupidity,  and  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  They  carried  the  corpse  to  Rome.  Brutus, 
who  was  Tribunus  Celerum,  summoned  the  people, 
and  related  the  deed  of  shame.  All  classes  were 
inflamed  with  the  same  indignation.  A decree 
was  passed  deposing  the  king,  nnd  banishing  him 
and  his  family  from  the  city.  The  army,  encamped 
before  Arden,  likewise  renounced  their  allegiance 
to  the  tyrant.  Tarquinius,  with  his  two  sons, 
Titus  and  Aruns,  took  refuge  at  Caere  in  Etruria. 
Sextus  repaired  to  Gabii,  his  own  principality, 
where  he  was  shortly  after  murdered  by  the 
friends  of  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death.  Tar- 
quinius  reigned  24  years.  He  was  banished  B.  c. 
510.  The  people  of  Tarquinii  and  Veii  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  tyrant,  and  marched 
against  Rome.  The  two  consuls  advanced  to 
meet  them.  A bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Brutus  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquinius,  slew 
each  other.  Tarquinius  next  repaired  to  Lars 
Porsena,  the  powerful  king  of  Clusium,  who 
marched  against  Rome  at  the  head  of  a vast  army. 
The  history  of  this  memorable  expedition  is  re- 
lated under  PouiNi.  After  Porsena  quitted 
Rome,  Tarquinius  took  refuge  with  his  son-in- 
law,  Mamilius  Octavius  of  Tusculum.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  latter,  the  Latin  suites  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  exiled  king,  and  declared  war 
against  Rome.  The  contest  was  decided  by  the 
celebrated  battle  of  the  lake  Regiiius,  in  which  tho 
Romans  gained  the  victory  by  the  help  of  Castor 
and  Pollux.  Tarquinius  himself  was  wounded, 
but  escaped  with  his  life  ; his  son  Sextus  is  said 
to  have  fallen  in  this  battle,  though,  according  to 
another  tradition,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  was 
slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gabii.  Tarquinius 
Superbus  bad  now  no  other  state  to  whom  he 
could  apply  for  assistance.  He  had  already  sur- 
vived ail  his  family ; and  he  now  fled  to  Aris- 
tobulus  at  Cumae,  where  he  died  a wretched  and 
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childless  old  man.  Such  is  the  story  of  the 
Tarquins  according  to  the  ancient  writers  ; but 
this  story  most  not  be  received  as  a real  history. 
The  narrative  contains  numerous  inconsistencies 
and  impossibilities.  The  following  is  only  one 
instance  out  of  many.  We  are  told  that  the 
younger  Tarqninius  who  was  expelled  from  Rome 
in  mature  age.  was  the  son  of  the  king  who 
ascended  the  throne  107  years  previously  in  the 
vigour  of  life ; and  Servius  Tullius,  who  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Tarquinius  Prisms,  shortly 
before  he  ascended  the  throne,  is  represented  im- 
mediately after  his  accession  as  the  father  of  two 
daughters  whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers  of  his 
own  wife  I 

Tarracina  (Tarmcinensis : Terracina),  more 
anciently  called  Anxur  (Anxurates  PI.), an  ancient 
town  of  Lntium  situated  58  miles  S.E.  of  Rome  on 
the  Via  Appia  and  upon  the  coast,  with  a strongly 
fortified  citadel  upon  a high  hill,  on  which  stood 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Anxurus.  It  was  probably 
a Pelasgian  town  originally  ; but  it  afterwards  be- 
longed to  the  Volsci,  by  whom  it  was  called  Anxur. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Tarracina,  and  it  was  made  a Roman 
colony,  b.  c.  329.  Three  miles  W.  of  the  town 
stood  the  grove  of  Feronia,  with  a temple  of  this 
goddess.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tar- 
racina are  still  visible  on  the  slope  of  Montecckio. 

Tarr&CO  (Tarraconensis : Tarragona),  an  ancient 
town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain  situated  on  a rock 
760  ft.  high,  between  the  river  Iberus  and  the 
Pyrenees  on  the  river  Tulcis.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Massi liana,  and  was  made  the  head  quarters 
of  the  2 brothers  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in  their  cam- 
paigns against  the  Carthaginians  in  the  2nd  Punic 
war.  It  subsequently  became  a populous  and 
flourishing  town ; and  Augustus,  who  wintered 
here  (b.  c.  26  j after  his  Cantabrian  campaign,  made 
it  the  capital  of  one  of  the  3 Spanish  provinces 
( ffispania  Turruconcnm)  and  also  a Roman  colony. 
Hence  we  find  it  called  Chlonia  Tarraconensis,  also 
Col.  Victrix  Toyota  and  Col.  Julia  Victrix  Tarra- 
conmsis.  The  modem  town  of  Tarragona  is  built 
to  a great  extent  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city ; and  Roman  inscriptions  may  frequently  be 
seen  embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  modem  houses. 
The  ancient  Roman  aqueduct,  having  been  repaired 
in  modem  times,  still  supplies  the  modem  city 
with  water ; and  at  a short  distance  to  the  N.  W. 
of  Tarragona,  along  the  sea  coast,  is  a Roman  se- 
pulchre called  the  tower  of  the  Scipios,  although 
the  real  place  of  the  burial  of  the  Scipios  is  quite 
unknown. 

Tarruntfinus  Paternos.  [PATBRium.] 

Tarsia  (T apalri : Has  Jird  or  C.  Ceries),  a 
promontory  of  Carman ia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  near  the  frontier  of  Persia.  The  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  coast  of  Carman  ia  was  called 
Tarsifina. 

Tarslus  (4  Tdpaios:  Tarza  or  Balikrsri ),  a 
river  of  Mysia,  rising  in  M.  Temnua,  and  flowing 
N.  E.,  through  the  Miletopolitea  Lacus,  into  the 
Macestus. 

Tarsus,  Tarsos  (Tapa6s,  Tap<rol,  TtpoAs,  Bap- 
v6s:  Tapanis,  Tarsensis : Terms,  Hu.),  the  chief 
city  of  Cilicia,  stood  near  the  centre  of  Cilicia 
C'Ampestris,  on  the  river  Cydnus,  about  12  miles 
above  its  mouth,  in  a very  large  and  fertile  plain 
at  the  foot  of  M.  Taurus,  the  chief  paw  through 
which  (Pylae  Cilicime)  led  down  to  Tarsus.  Its 
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position  gave  it  the  full  benefit  of  the  natural  ad* 
vantages  of  a fertile  country,  and  the  command  of 
an  important  highway  of  commerce.  1 1 had  also  an 
excellent  harbour,  12  miles  from  the  city,  which  is 
filled  up  with  sand.  The  city  was  of  unknown 
antiquity.  Some  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the 
Assyrian  king  Sardanapalus  ; others  to  Perwns, 
in  connection  with  whose  legend  the  name  of  the 
city  is  fancifully  derived  from  a hoof  (rapaSs) 
which  the  winged  horse  Pegasus  lost  here  ; and 
others  to  the  Argive  chieftain  Triptolemus.  whose 
effigy  appears  on  the  coins  of  the  city.  All  that 
can  be  determined  with  certainty  seems  to  be  that 
it  was  a very  ancient  city  of  the  Syrians,  who 
were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  that  it  received  Greek  settlers  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon,  who 
give*  us  the  first  historical  notice  of  Tarsus,  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Cilician  prince  Syennesis,  and 
was  taken  by  Cyrus.  [Comp.  Cilicia  ] At  the 
time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  it  was  held  by 
the  Persian  troops,  who  were  about  to  bum  it. 
when  they  were  prevented  by  Alexander's  a rrivaL 
After  playing  an  important  part  as  a military  post 
in  the  wars  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and 
under  the  Syrian  kings,  it  became,  by  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great,  the 
frontier  city  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  on  the  N.  W. 
As  the  power  of  the  Seleucidae  declined,  it  sutTered 
much  from  the  oppression  of  its  governors,  and 
from  the  wars  between  the  member#  of  the  royal 
family.  At  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  War,  it 
suffered,  on  the  one  hand,  from  Tignines,  who 
overran  Cilicia,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  pirates, 
who  had  their  strongholds  in  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia  Aspera,  and  mndc  frequent  incursions  into 
the  level  country.  From  both  these  enemies  it 
was  rescued  hy  rompey,  who  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  new  Roman  province  of  Cilicia,  b.  c.  68  In 
the  Civil  War,  it  took  part  with  Caesar,  nnd  as- 
sumed, in  his  honour,  the  name  of  Jnliopolia. 
For  this  the  inhabitants  were  severely  punished  by 
Cassius,  but  were  recompensed  by  Ajitony.  who 
made  Tarsus  a free  city.  Under  Augustus,  the 
city  obtained  immunity  from  taxes,  through  the 
influence  of  the  emperor's  tutor,  the  Stoic  Atheno- 
domt,  who  was  a native  of  the  place.  It  enjoyed 
the  favour,  and  was  called  by  the  names,  of  several 
of  the  later  emperors.  It  was  the  scene  of  im- 
portant events  in  the  wars  with  the  Persians,  the 
Arabs,  and  the  Turks,  and  also  in  the  Crusades. 
The  people  of  Tarsus  were  celebrated  for  their 
mental  power,  their  readiness  in  repartee,  and 
their  fondness  for  the  study  of  philosophy.  Among 
the  most  distinguished  natives  of  the  place  were  : 
the  Stoics,  Antipater,  Archedemns,  Heraclides, 
Nestor,  Zeno,  and  the  2 Athenodori  ; the  Aca- 
demic, Nestor;  the  Epicureans,  Diogenes,  cele- 
brated for  his  powers  of  improvising,  Lysias,  who 
was  for  a time  tyrant  of  the  city,  and  Plutiades ; 
the  tragic  poets,  Dionysides  and  Bion ; the  satiric 
poets,  Demetrius,  and  Boothes,  who  was  also  a 
troublesome  demagogue ; the  grammarians,  Ar- 
temidorus,  Diodorus,  and  Hermogenes;  the  his- 
torian Hermogenes ; the  physicians,  Herodotus 
and  Philo ; nnd,  above  all,  the  npostle  Paul,  who 
belonged  to  one  of  several  families  of  Jews,  who 
had  settled  at  Tarsus  in  considerable  numbers, 
under  the  Persian  and  Syrian  king*. 

Tart&rus  (Tdprapos),  son  of  Aether  and  Ge, 
and  by  his  mother  Ge  the  father  of  the  Gigantec, 
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Typhoeus  and  Echidna.  In  the  Iliad  Tartarus  is 
a place  beneath  the  earth,  as  for  below  Hades  as 
Heaven  is  above  the  earth,  and  closed  by  iron  gates. 
Later  poets  describe  Tartarus  as  the  place  in  the 
lower  world  in  which  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  are 
punished  for  their  crimes  ; and  sometimes  they  use 
the  name  as  flynonymons  with  Hades  or  the  lower 
world  in  general. 

Tartessus  ( TopT7j<r <r6s : Taprfiireriuf),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  chief  settle- 
ments of  the  Phoenicians,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Tarshish  of  Scripture.  The  position  of  this 
town  has  occasioned  much  dispute.  Most  of  the 
ancient  writers  place  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Baetis,  which,  they  say,  was  originally  called 
Tartessus.  Others  identify  it,  with  more  proba 
bility,  with  the  city  of  Cartein  on  Mt.  Calpe,  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar.  The  whole  country  W.  of 
Gibraltar  was  also  called  Tartessis. 

Taruacon  or  Tarascon  (Tarusconiensea  : Taras- 
con), a town  of  the  Salves  in  Gaul,  on  the  E.  bank 
of  the  Rhone,  N.  of  A relate,  and  E.  of  Nemausus. 

Tarvialum  (Tarvisanus:  Treviso),  a town  of 
Venetia  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  on  the  river  Silis, 
which  became  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  a place 
of  importance  in  the  middie  ages. 

Tatianas  (TaTiavd*),  a Christian  writer  of  the 
2nd  century,  was  bom  in  Assyria,  and  was  origi- 
nally a teacher  of  rhetoric.  He  was  afterwards 
converted  to  Christianity,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, by  Justin  Martyr,  with  whom  at  any  rate 
he  was  very  intimate.  After  Justin's  death  Tatiau 
quilted  Rome,  where  he  had  resided  for  some  time, 
and  returned  into  the  East.  There  be  imbibed  and 
promulgated  views  of  a Gnostic  character,  and  gave 
rise  to  a new  sect,  called  a ter  him  Tatiani.  Tatian 
wrote  numerous  works,  of  which  there  is  still  ex- 
tant an  Address  to  the  (•reeks  (light  "EAAtjj'm),  in 
which  he  points  out  the  superiority  of  Christianity 
to  the  heathen  religion.  The  best  edition  of  this 
work  is  by  Worth,  Oxford,  1700. 

T.  T&tius.  king  of  the  Sabines.  [Romulus.] 

Tatta  (qTdrra:  7Vr-f»oi),  a great  salt  lake 
in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Phrygian 
table- land,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia,  Galatia,  | 
Cappadocia,  and  Lycaonia.  It  supplies  the  whole 
surrounding  country  with  salt,  as  it  doubtless  did 
in  ancient  times. 

Tauchira  or  Teuehlra  (T auxeipo,  T<vx*<P<* : 

Taukra,  Ha.),  a colony  of  Cvrene,  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Cyrrnaica,  in  N.  Africa.  Under  the  Pto- 
lemies, it  was  called  Arsinoif,  and  was  one  of  the 
5 cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony,  and  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  It 
was  a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  who  had 
here  a great  temple  and  an  annual  festivnl. 

Taulantli  (Toi/Aomoi),  a people  of  Illyria,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Epidamnus,  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  One  of 
their  most  powerful  kings  was  Glaacias,  a contem- 
porary of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  fought  against 
the  latter  monarch,  and  at  a later  period  afforded  ! 
an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  and  refused  to 
surrender  him  to  ('assander. 

Taunus  ( Taunus),  a range  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Moenus  (Main)  and  the  Rhine. 

Taurasla.  [Tatuum.]* 

Taurentum  and  Taur6la  (Tavpo^rrioi',  Tai*- 
po«»r,  -err os),  a fortress  belonging  to  Massilio,and 
near  the  latter  city,  on  the  8.  coast  of  Gaul. 
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I Tauri,  a wild  and  savage  people  in  European 
S armaria,  who  sacrificed  all  strangers  to  a goddess 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Artemis.  An 
account  of  this  goddess  is  given  elsewhere  (p.  94, 
a).  The  Tauri  dwelt  in  the  peninsula  which  was 
called  after  them  Chersonesus  Tauri  ca.  [Chxrso- 
nx si; s.  No.  2.] 

Taurianum  ( Tauretto),  a town  of  Bruttium  on 
the  Via  Popilia,  23  miles  S.  E.  of  Vibo. 

Taurini,  a people,  of  Liguria  dwelling  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Their  chief  town  was  Taurasia,  afterwards  colo- 
nised by  Augustus,  and  called  Augusta  Tauri- 
norum  ( Turin). 

Taoria  ( Toroola  >,  a small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Illyria,  between  P bants  and  Corey  ra. 

Tauriaci,  a Celtic  people  in  Noricum,  and  pro- 
bably the  old  Celtic  name  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  country.  They  were  subsequently  called 
Norici  by  the  Homans  after  their  capital  Noreia. 

Taorois.  [Taurentum.] 

Tauromenlum  (Tavpo^tyior : Tavpofisyirrjv, 
Tauromenitanus ; Taormina ),  a city  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  Mt.  Taurus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  and  founded  b.  c.  358  by 
Andromachus  with  the  remains  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Naxos,  whose  town  had  been  destroyed  by 
Dionysius  nearly  50  years  before.  [Naxos, 
No.  *2.]  Tauroraenium  soon  became  a large  and 
flourishing  city ; but  in  consequence  of  its  espousing 
the  side  of  Sex.  Poinpey  against  Augustus,  most 
of  its  inhabitants  were  expelled  from  the  city,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  a colony  of  Roman  vete- 
rans : hence  we  find  the  town  called  Col.  Augusta 
Tauromenilana.  From  this  time  Tauroraenium 
became  a place  of  secondary  importance.  The 
hills  in  the  neighbourhood  produced  excellent 
wine.  There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient  town, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a splendid  theatre 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  capable  of  holding  from 
30,000  to  40,000  spectators,  from  which  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  populousness  of  Tauro- 
menium. 

Tauroscythae  [Scythotauri]. 

Taurfinum  {Semi in),  a strongly  fortified  town 
in  Pannonia  at  the  confluence  of  the  Savus  and 
the  Danube. 

Taurus,  Statillus,  a distinguished  general  of 
Octavian.  At  the  battle  of  Actium,  o.  c.  81,  ho 
commanded  the  land-forces  of  Octavian,  which 
were  drawn  up  on  the  shore.  In  29  he  defeated, 
the  Cantabri,  Vaccaei,  and  Astures.  lie  was  consul 
in  26;  and  in  16,  when  the  emperor  went  to  Gaul, 
the  government  of  the  city  and  of  Italy  was  left  to 
Taurus,  with  the  title  of  praefectus  urbi.  In  the 
fourth  consulship  of  Augustus,  30,  Taurus  built  an 
amphitheatre  of  stone  at  his  own  expense.  [Roma, 
p.  652.] 

Taurus  (&  To Spot,  from  the  Aramaean  Tur,  a 
high  mountain  : Taurus,  Ala-Dagh , and  other  spe- 
cial names),  a great  mountain  chain  of  Asia.  In 
its  widest  extent,  the  name  was  applied,  by  the 
later  geographers,  to  the  whole  of  the  great  chain, 
which  runs  through  Asia  from  W.  to  E.,  forming 
the  S.  margin  of  the  great  table-land  of  Central 
Asia,  which  it  divides  from  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  Syria  and  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  valley,  from  the  low  lands  on  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  2 
great  peninsulas  of  India.  But  this  is  not  a common 
use  of  the  name.  In  its  usual  signification,  it  do- 
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note*  the  mountain-chain  in  the  S.  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  begins  at  the  Sacrum  or  Chelidonium  Prom, 
at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  Lycia,  surround*  the  gulf  of 
Pamphylia,  passing  through  the  middle  of  Pisidia  ; 
then  along  the  S.  frontier  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappa- 
docia, which  it  divides  from  Cilicia  and  Com- 
magene;  thence,  after  being  broken  through  by 
the  Euphrates,  it  proceeds  almost  due  E.  through 
the  S.  of  Armenia,  forming  the  water-shed  between 
the  sources  of  the  Tigris  on  the  and  the  streams 
which  feed  the  upper  Euphrates  and  the  Araxes 
on  the  N. ; thus  it  continues  as  far  as  the  S.  mar- 
gin of  the  lake  Arsitsa,  where  it  cease*  to  bear  the 
name  of  Taurus,  and  i*  continued  in  the  chain 
which,  under  the  names  of  Niphates,  Zagros,  Ac., 
forms  the  N.  E.  margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
valley.  This  main  chain  sends  off  branches  which 
are  nearly  as  important  as  itself.  In  the  middle  of 
the  frontier  between  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  E.  of 
the  Cilician  Gates,  the  Antitaurus  branches  off 
to  the  N.  E.  In  the  E.  of  Cilicia,  the  Amakus 
goe*  off  to  the  S.  W.  and  S.  Immediately  E.  of 
the  Euphrates,  a branch  proceed*  to  the  S.  E., 
forming,  under  the  name  of  Masius,  the  frontier 
between  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  dividing 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris  from  the  waters 
which  flow  through  Mesopotamia  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  Taurus  is  of  moderate  height,  for 
the  most  part  steep,  and  wooded  to  the  summit. 
Its  general  character  greatly  resembles  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Oennnny. 

Tavlum  (ToowtoK,  Ta viov : prob.  Roghaz  Kieni, 
Ril),  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in  Galatia,  stood 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Halys,  but  at  some  distance 
from  the  river,  and  formed  the  centre  of  meeting 
for  roads  leading  to  all  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
•was  therefore  a place  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  It  had  a temple  and  b route  colossus 
of  Zeus. 

T&xlia  or  Taxi  11a  (t<x  TafiAa,  Ta^faAa),  an  im- 
portant city  of  India  intra  Gangcm,  stood  in  a 
large  and  fertile  plain  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Hvdaspes,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Indian  king 
Tnxilcs,  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  Its  position 
has  not  been  identified.  It  is  not,  as  Major 
Rennell  supposed,  AUoc/c;  and  there  is  no  large 
city  remaining  which  exactly  answers  to  its  po- 
sition. 

Taxlles  (To^fArjs).  1.  An  Indian  prince  or 
king,  who  reigned  over  the  tract  between  the  Indus 
and  the  Hydaspes,  at  the  period  of  the  expedition 
of  Alexander,  B.C.  327.  His  real  name  was  Mophis, 
or  Omphis,  and  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  called 
him  Taxiles  or  Taxilas,  from  the  name  of  his  ca- 
pital city  of  Taxila,  near  the  modem  Attock.  On 
the  approach  of  Alexander  he  hastened  to  meet 
him  with  valuable  presents,  and  was  in  consequence 
confirmed  iu  his  kingdom  by  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch. •—2.  A general  in  the  service  of  Mitbridates 
the  Great,  and  one  of  those  in  whom  he  reposed 
the  highest  confidence. 

Tayget£  (TaDyrnj),  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Ple- 
ione,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  from  whom  Mt.  Taygetus 
in  Laconia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  By 
Zeus  she  became  the  mother  of  Lacedaemon  and 
of  Eu  rotas. 

T&^gStus  or  TaygStum  or  Tayg&ta  (Tav-yeror, 
TaSytrov,  rk  Tadytra  pi.),  a lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains of  a wild  and  savage  character,  separating 
Lnconica  nnd  Messenia,  and  extruding  from  the 
frontiers  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  Prom.  Taenarum. 
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Its  highest  points  were  called  TalStus  and  EvSras, 
about  3 miles  S.  of  Sparta.  Taygetus  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  nymph  Tafgete. 

Teanum  (Teanensis).  L Ap&lom  (nr.  Rent* 
RoUo\  a town  of  Apulia  on  the  river  Frento  and 
the  confines  of  the  Frentani,  18  miles  frocn  Lari- 
num.  — 2.  Sidiclnum  (7euno),  an  important  town 
of  Campania,  and  the  capital  of  the  Sidicini,  situ- 
ated on  the  N.  slope  of  Mt.  Maasicu*  and  on  the 
Via  Praenestina,  6 miles  W.  of  Cales.  It  was 
made  a Homan  colony  by  Augustus ; and  in  its 
neighbourhood  were  some  celebrated  medicinal 
springs. 

Teirus  (T sopor : Team,  Deara  or  Dcre\.  a 
river  of  Thrace,  the  waters  of  which  were  useful 
in  curing  cutaneous  diseases.  Herodotus  relates 
that  it  rises  from  38  fountains,  all  flowing  from  the 
same  rock,  some  warm  and  others  cold.  It  falls 
into  the  Contadesdus ; this  into  the  A grumes  ; and 
the  latter  again  into  the  Hebrus. 

Teat©  (Teatinus:  Chieti),  the  capital  of  the 
Marrucini,  situated  on  a steep  hill  on  the  river 
A tern  us,  and  on  the  road  from  Aternum  to  Cor- 
finium. 

Tecmessa  (Te'icuTjo-cra),  the  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Teleutas,  whose  territory  was  ra- 
vaged by  the  Greeks  during  a predatory  excursion 
from  Troy.  Tecmessa  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
given  to  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  by  whom  she 
had  a son,  Eurvsaces. 

Tecmon  (Tfr/iMr),  a town  of  the  Molossi  in 
Epirus. 

Tectaeus  and  Angglldn  (TcrraZst  ttaX  'Ayy*~ 
A lvv\  early  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  always 
mentioned  together.  They  were  pupils  of  I>ipoenus 
and  Scyllis,  and  instructors  of  Cal  Ion  of  Aegina  ; 
and  therefore  they  must  have  flourished  about  B.C. 
548. 

Tectftsiges  (Tetcriffayts).  L In  Gallia.  [Vol- 
ca k. ] — 2.  In  Asia  Minor.  [Galatia.] 

Tecum  or  Ticia  (Ted a river  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardones,  called 
llliberis  by  the  Greeks  from  a town  of  this  name 
upon  the  river. 

Tedanlus,  a river  in  Illyricum,  separating 
Ianydia  and  Lihurnia. 

Tegfia  (Trydu).  L (Tryedrijr  : Piali\  an  im- 
portant city  of  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  Tegeatis  (Tcyeans),  which  was  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Argolis  and  Laconica,  on  the  S.  by 
Laconica,  on  the  W.  by  Macnalia,  and  on  the  X. 
by  the  territory  of  Mantinea.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  of  Arcadia,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Tegeates,  the  son  of  Lycaou. 
It  was  formed  out  of  9 small  townships,  which 
were  united  into  one  city  by  Aleus,  who  was  thus 
regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the  city.  At  a 
later  time  we  find  Tegea  divided  into  4 tribes, 
each  of  which  possessed  a statue  of  Apollo  Agyieus, 
who  was  especially  honoured  in  Tegea.  The 
Tegefitae  long  resisted  the  supremacy  of  Sparta ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  Spartans  discovered  the 
bones  of  Orestes  that  they  were  enabled  to  con- 
quer this  people.  The  Tcgeatae  sent  3000  men 
to  the  battle  of  Plataea,  in  which  they  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  bravery.  They  remained 
faithful  to  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  war ; hot 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  they  joined  the  rest  of 
the  Arcadians  in  establishing  their  independence. 
During  the  wars  of  the  Achaean  league  Tegea 
was  taken  both  by  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  and 
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Antigonus  Poson,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
ally  of  the  Achaeans.  It  continued  to  be  a place 
of  importance  in  the  time  both  of  Strabo  and 
Pausaniaa.  Its  most  splendid  public  building  was 
the  temple  of  Athena,  which  was  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  building  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
1 1 was  erected  soon  after  n.  c.  394,  in  place  of  a 
more  ancient  temple  of  this  goddess,  which  was 
burnt  down  in  this  year.  The  architect  was 
Scopas,  and  the  sculpture  in  the  pediments  were 
probably  by  the  hand  of  Scopas  himself. —•2.  A 
town  in  Crete,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aga- 
memnon. 

Tel&mdn  (T son  of  Aeacus  and  Endeis, 
and  brother  of  Peleus.  Having  assisted  Peleus  in 
slaying  their  half-brother  Phocus  [Pklkus],  Te- 
lamon was  expelled  from  Aegina,  and  came  to  Sala- 
mis.  Here  he  was  first  married  to  Glance,  daughter 
of  Cychreus,  king  of  the  island,  on  whose  death  Te- 
lamon became  king  of  Salami*.  He  afterwards 
married  Periboea  or  Eriboea,  daughter  of  Alcathous, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Ajax,  who  is 
hence  frequently  called  Telanumia/les,  and  Tela  ma- 
nias keros.  Telamon  himself  was  one  of  the 
Calvdonian  hunters  and  one  of  the  Argonauts. 
He  was  also  a great  friend  of  Hercules,  whom 
he  joined  in  his  expedition  against  Laomedon 
of  Troy,  which  city  he  was  the  first  to  enter. 
He  there  erected  an  altar  to  Hercules  Callinicus  or 
Alexicacus.  Hercules,  in  return,  gave  to  him 
Theanira  or  llesionc,  a daughter  of  Laomedon, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Teucer  and 
Trarobelus.  On  this  expedition  Telamon  and  Her- 
cules also  fought  against  the  Meropcs  in  Cos,  on 
account  of  Chalciope,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
Eurypylut,  the  king  of  the  Meropes,  and  against  the 
giant  Alcioneus,  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  Tela- 
mon likewise  accompanied  Hercules  on  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Amazons,  and  slew  Melanippe. 

T21&xa5n  ( Tel nm  one),  a town  and  harbour  of 
Etruria,  a few  miles  S.  of  the  river  Umbro,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Telamon  on  his  return  from 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  In  its  neighbourhood 
a great  victory  was  gained  over  the  Gauls  in  b c. 
225.  It  was  here  that  Marius  landed  on  his 
return  from  Africa  in  87.  Telamon  was  un- 
doubtedly the  port  of  the  great  Etruscan  city 
recently  discovered  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Vetulonia. 

Telchines  (T«Ax«rei),  a family  or  a tribe,  said 
to  have  been  descended  from  Thalassa  or  Poseidon. 
They  are  represented  in  3 different  aspects  : — 1. 
At  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  ministers  of  the  gods. 
As  such  they  came  from  Crete  to  Cyprus  and  from 
thence  to  Rhodes,  where  they  founded  Camims, 
lalysns,  and  Lindus.  Rhodes,  which  was  named 
after  them  TeJchims,  was  abandoned  by  them,  be- 
cause they  foresaw  that  the  island  would  be  inun- 
dated. They  then  spread  in  different  directions. 
Lycus  went  to  Lycia,  where  he  built  the  temple  of 
the  Lycian  Apollo.  This  god  had  been  worshipped 
by  them  at  Lindus,  and  Hera  at  Ialysus  and 
Camims.  Nymphs  also  ore  called  after  them 
Telchiniae.  Poseidon  was  intrusted  to  them  by 
Rhea,  and  they  brought  him  up  in  conjunction 
with  Capture.  a daughter  of  (jctvtnus.  Rhea, 
Apollo  and  Zeus,  however,  ore  also  described  as 
hostile  to  the  Telchines.  Apollo  is  said  to  liave 
assumed  the  shape  of  a wolf,  and  to  have  thus 
destroyed  the  Telchines,  and  Zeus  to  have  over- 
whelmed them  by  an  inundation.  2.  As  sorcerers 
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and  envious  daemons.  Their  very  eyes  and  aspect 
are  said  to  have  been  destructive.  They  had  it  in 
their  power  to  bring  on  hail,  rain,  and  snow,  and 
to  assume  any  form  they  pleased  ; they  further 
mixed  Stygian  water  with  sulphur,  in  order  thereby 
to  destroy  animals  and  plants.  3.  As  artists,  for 
they  are  said  to  have  invented  useful  arts  and  in- 
stitutions, and  to  have  made  images  of  the  gods. 
They  worked  in  bras#  and  iron,  made  the  sickle  of 
Cronos  and  the  trident  of  Poseidon.  This  last 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Telchines  seems  to 
have  been  the  reason  of  their  being  classed  with  the 
Idaean  Dactyls  ; and  Strabo  even  states  that  those 
of  the  9 Rhodian  Telchines  who  accompanied  Rhea 
to  Crete,  and  there  brought  up  the  infant  Zeus, 
were  called  Curetes. 

Tel£b6ae.  [Taphiak.] 

Telebtiaa  (T»|A€$daj),a  river  of  Armenia  Major, 
falling  into  the  Euphrates;  probably  identical 
with  the  Arsaniab. 

Teleclides  (TijAfitAf«57f*),  a distinguished  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished 
about  the  same  time  as  Crates  and  C'ratinus,  and  a 
little  earlier  than  Aristophanes.  He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  peace,  and  a great  admirer  of  the  an- 
cient manners  of  the  age  of  Themistocles. 

TeiSclus  (TtjAeaAos),  king  of  Sparta,  8th  of  the 
Agids,  and  son  of  Archelaus.  He  was  slain  by 
the  Messeniane,  in  a temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis, 
on  the  borders.  His  death  was  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  1st  Mcssenian  war,  b.  c.  743. 

TilSgfinus  ( T^Aryoeor),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  After  Ulysses  had  returned  to  Ithaca, 
Circe  sent  out  Telegonus  in  search  of  his  father. 
A storm  cast  his  ship  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  and 
being  pressed  by  hunger,  he  began  to  plunder  the 
fields.  Ulysses  and  Telemachus  being  informed  of 
the  ravages  caused  by  the  stranger,  went  out  to 
fight  against  him  ; but  Telegonus  ran  Ulysses 
through  with  a spear  which  he  had  received  from 
his  mother.  At  the  command  of  Athena,  Telego- 
nus, accompanied  by  Telemachus  and  Penelope, 
went  to  Circe  in  Aeaea,  there  buried  the  body  of 
Ulysses,  and  married  Penelope,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Italus.  In  Italy  Telegonus  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  towns  of 
Tusculum  aud  Praeneste.  He  left  a daughter  Ma- 
in ilia,  from  whom  the  family  of  the  Mamilii  traced 
their  descent 

Telemich.ua  (TqA^uaxw),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Penelope.  He  was  still  an  infant  when  his  father 
went  to  Troy ; and  when  the  latter  had  been  absent 
from  home  nearly  20  years,  Telemachns  went  to 
Pylos  and  Sparta,  to  gather  information  concerning 
him.  He  was  hospitably  received  by  Nestor,  who 
sent  his  own  son  to  conduct  Telemnchus  to  Sparta. 
Menelaus  also  received  him  kindly,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  concerning 
Ulysses.  F rom  Sparta  Telemachus  returned  home ; 
and  on  his  arrival  there  he  fonnd  his  father,  whom 
be  assisted  in  slaying  the  suitors.  According  to 
some  accounts,  Telemachus  became  the  father  of 
Pcrseptolis  cither  by  Polycaste,  the  daughter  of 
Nestor,  or  by  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  Alcinous. 
Others  relate  that  he  was  induced  by  Athena  to 
marry  Circe,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  La- 
tinus  ; or  that  he  married  Cassiphone,  a daughter 
of  Circe,  but  in  a quarrel  with  his  mother-in-law 
slew  her,  for  which  he  was  in  his  turn  killed  by 
Cassiphone.  One  account  makes  Telemachus  the 
founder  of  Clusitun  in  Etruria. 
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TelSmns  (TfiAefioj),  son  of  Eurymus,  and  a cele- 
brated soothsayer. 

Tclephaasa  (Tn\*<ptur<ra\  wife  of  Agenor,  and 
mother  of  Europe,  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  and  Cilir. 
She,  with  her  sons,  went  out  in  search  of  Europa. 
who  had  been  carried  off  by  Zeus  ; but  the  died 
on  the  expedition,  and  was  buried  by  Cadmus. 

Telephus  (TfiAe^o*),  son  of  Hercules  and  Augo, 
the  daughter  of  king  Aleus  of  Tegea.  As  soon  as 
he  was  bom  he  was  exposed  by  his  grandfather, 
hut  was  roared  by  a hind  (tkatpos),  and  educated 
by  king  Corythus  in  Arcadia.  On  reaching  man- 
hood, he  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  to  learn  his 
parentage,  and  was  ordered  to  go  to  king  Tcuthras 
in  Mysia.  He  there  found  his  mother,  and  suc- 
ceeded Teuthras  on  the  throne  of  Mysia.  He 
married  Laodice  or  Astyoche,  a daughter  of  Priam  ; 
and  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  land- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Mvsia.  Dionysus,  however, 
caused  him  to  stumble  over  a vine,  w hereupon  he 
was  wounded  by  Achillea  Being  informed  by  an 
oracle  that  the  wound  could  only  be  cured  by  him 
who  had  inflicted  it,  Telephus  repaired  to  th**  Gre- 
cian ciunp  ; and  as  the  Greeks  had  likewise  leamt 
from  an  oracle  that  without  the  aid  of  Telephus 
they  could  not  reach  Troy,  Achilles  cured  Telephus 
by  means  of  the  rust  of  the  spear  by  which  he 
had  been  wounded.  Telephus.  in  return,  pointed 
out  to  the  Greeks  the  road  which  they  had  to  take. 

Tilepte.  (Thala.J 

Telesla  (Telesinus:  7W«*e),  a town  in  Sam- 
nium,  on  the  road  from  Allifae  to  Bcneventum, 
taken  by  Hannibal  in  the  ‘2nd  Punic  war,  and 
afterwards  retaken  by  the  Homans.  It  was  colo- 
nised by  Augustus  with  a body  of  veterans.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pontius,  who  fought  against 
Sulla,  and  w ho  was  hence  surnamed  Telesinus. 

T elesiUa  i T«  A# <nA  Aa ),  of  A rgos,  a celebrated  lyric 
poetess  and  heroine,  flourished  about  a.  c.  5 1 0.  In 
the  war  of  Argos  against  Sparta,  she  not  only  en- 
couraged her  countrymen  by  her  lyre  and  song,  but 
she  took  up  arms  at  the  head  of  a band  of  her 
countrywomen,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory which  they  gained  over  the  Spartans.  In 
memory  of  this  exploit,  her  statue  was  erected  in 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Argos,  with  the  em- 
blems of  a poetess  and  a heroine  ; Ares  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  city  as  a patron  deity  of  women  ; 
and  the  prowess  of  her  female  associates  was  com- 
memorated by  the  annual  festival  called  1 lybristicu. 
Onlr  2 complete  verses  of  her  poetry  are  extant. 

TSlesinus.  Pontius.  [Po.vrics  ] 

Telestaa  or  Teles  tes  (T«A«<rrai,  T*A«'<rr^j),  of 
Selinus,  a distinguished  poet  of  the  later  Athenian 
dithyramb,  flourished  B.C.  398.  A few  lines  of 
his  poetry  are  preserved  by  Athenaeus. 

TSiethrlus  (Tr  A&p<or),  a mountain  in  the  N.  of 
Euboea  near  Histiaea. 

Tellenae,  a town  in  Lntiura  between  the  later 
Via  Ostiensis  and  the  Via  Appia,  destroyed  by 
Ancus  Martius. 

Tellns.  [Gaea.] 

Telmessus  or  Telmissus  (T<Af»7j<r<r<fe,  TeA- 
uuroos  : T*Afiipr<r«i>s,  T«A ).  1.  (A/&,  the 

port  of  A/ocrt,  Ru.),  a city  of  Lycia,  near  the 
borders  of  Cana,  on  a gulf  called  Telmissicus 
Sinus,  and  close  to  the  promontory  Telraissis.— 2. 
A town  of  Cana,  60  stadia  (6  geog.  miles)  from 
Halicarnassus,  celebrated  for  the  skill  of  its  in- 
habitants in  divination.  It  is  often  identified 
with  the  former  place. 
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Telo  Martins  (7Wos),  a port-town  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  rarely  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers,  and  did  not  become 
a place  of  importance  till  the  downfal  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

TSlos  (TijAor : T^Aior  : Telot  or  Piakopi),  a 
small  island  of  the  Carpathian  sea,  one  of  the 
Sporndes,  lay  off  the  coast  of  Cana  S.W.  of  the 
mouih  of  the  Sinus  Doridts,  between  Rhodes  and 
Nisyrus.  It  was  also  called  Agathussa. 

Telphuasa.  [Thblpura.1 

Temenidae.  [Tbmenck.] 

Temenites  (Ttnivlrijs),  a surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  his  sacred  tecuenus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Syracuse. 

TSmSnua  (Tfijusroj),  son  of  Aristomachus,  w as 
one  of  the  Heraclidae  who  invaded  Peloponnesus. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula,  he  received 
Argos  as  his  share.  His  descendants,  the  Teme- 
nidae, being  expelled  from  Argos,  are  said  to  have 
founded  the  k mgdora  of  Macedonia,  whence  the 
kings  of  Macedonia  called  themselves  Tememdae. 

TSmesa  or  Tempsa  (Temesaeus  or  Tempsanus: 
Torre  del  Lupi ),  a town  m Bruttium  on  the  Sinus 
Tetinaeus,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  Ausoni&a 
towns  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
afterwards  colonised  by  a body  of  Aetolians  under 
Thaos.  At  a still  later  time  it  was  successively  in 
the  possession  of  the  Locrians,  of  the  Bruttians, 
and  finally  of  the  Romans,  who  colonised  it  in  a.  c. 
196.  Some  of  the  ancients  identified  this  town 
with  Temese  mentioned  by  Homer  as  celebrated 
for  its  copper  mines  ; hut  the  Homeric  town  was 
proliably  in  Cyprus. 

TemnnjL  L (ri>  T rjpvov  Spot:  Morad  or  Ak 
Dat/h)%  a mountain  of  Mysia,  extending  E.-waid 
from  Ida  to  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  and  dividing 
Mysia  into  2 parts.  It  contains  the  sources  of  the 
Macestus,  Mysius,  Caicu%  and  Eveuus.  — 2. 

( Mnimen  ? or  (luzal-Hisar^),  a city  of  Acolis  in 
the  N.W.  of  Lydia  (some  say  in  Mysia),  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Hernius,  30  miles  & of  Cyme. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  in  that  of  Titus  (Pliny’s 
time)  it  no  longer  existed. 

Tempe  contr.  of  Tf /**■*«)♦  a beautiful 

and  romantic  valley  in  the  N.  of  Thessaly  between 
Mts.  Olympus  and  Ossa,  through  which  the  Peneus 
escapes  into  the  sea.  The  lovely  scenery  of  this 
glen  is  frequently  described  by  the  ancient  poets 
and  declaimers  ; and  it  was  also  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  favourite  haunts  of  Apollo,  who  had  trans- 
planted his  laurel  from  this  spot  to  Delphi.  The 
whole  valley  is  rather  less  than  5 miles  in  length, 
and  opens  gradually  to  the  E.  into  a spacious  plain. 
Tempo  is  also  of  great  importance  in  history,  as  it 
is  the  only  pass  through  which  an  army  can  invade 
Thessaly  from  the  N.  In  some  parU  the  rocks  on 
each  side  of  the  Peneus  approach  so  close  to  each 
other  as  only  to  leave  room  between  them  for  the 
stream  ; and  the  road  is  obliged  (o  be  cut  out  of 
the  rock  in  the  narrowest  point.  Tempe  is  the  only 
channel  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Thessa- 
lian plain  descend  into  the  sea ; and  it  was  the 
common  opinion  in  antiquity  that  these  waters  had 
once  covered  the  country  with  a vast  lake,  till  nn 
outlet  was  formed  for  them  by  some  great  convul- 
sion in  nature,  which  rent  the  rocks  of  Tempe 
asunder.  So  celebrated  was  the  scenery  of  Tempe 
that  its  name  was  given  to  any  beautiful  valley. 
Thus  we  find  a Tempe  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines 
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rear  Reato,  through  which  the  river  Velinus  flowed  ; 
and  also  a Tempe  in  Sicily,  through  which  the 
river  Helarus  flowed,  hence  called  by  Ovid  Tempe 
//eforia. 

Tempyra.  a town  in  Thrace  at  the  foot  of  a 
narrow  mountain  pass  between  Mu  Rhodope  and 
the  coast. 

Tencteri  or  Tench  tin.  a people  of  Germany 
dwelling  on  the  Rhine  between  the  Ruhr  and  the 
Sieg,  S.  of  the  Usipetes,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
their  name  usually  occur*.  They  crowed  the  Rhine 
together  with  the  Usipetes,  with  the  intention  of 
settling  in  Gaul  ; but  they  were  defeated  by  Caesar 
with  great  slaughter,  and  those  who  escaped  took 
refuge  in  the  territories  of  their  S.  neighbour*,  the 
Sygambri.  The  Tencteri  afterward*  belonged  to 
the  league  of  the  Cherusci,  and  at  a still  later 
period  they  are  mentioned  a*  a portion  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Franks. 

Tenedos  or  TSn&dus  (T«V«8os : T«v«8jos),  a 
small  island  of  the  Aegean  sea,  off  the  coast  of 
Troat,  of  an  importance  very  disproportionate  to 
its  size,  on  account  of  its  position  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hellespont,  from  which  it  is  about  12  mile* 
distant.  Its  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  Troad 
was  40  stadia  (4  geog.  miles),  and  from  Lesbos 
56  stadia  : its  circuit  was  80  stadia.  It  was 
called,  in  early  times,  by  the  names  of  Calydna, 
Leucophrys,  Phoenice,  and  Lymessus.  The 
mythical  derivation  of  its  usual  name  is  from 
Tenes,  aon  of  Cycnus.  It  had  an  Aeolian  city  of 
the  same  name,  with  2 harbours.  Its  name  ap- 
pears in  several  proverbs,  such  aaT«**'3toj  wcAsaur, 
T.  b^vrst,  T.  ai/AT/rfa,  T.  kokov.  It  appears  in 
the  legend  of  the  Trojan  War  as  the  station  to 
which  the  Greeks  withdrew  their  fleet,  in  order  to 
induce  the  Tmjana  to  think  that  they  had  departed, 
and  to  receive  the  wooden  horse.  In  the  Persian 
War  it  was  used  by  Xerxes  as  a naval  station. 
It  afterwards  became  a tributary  ally  of  Athena, 
and  adhered  to  her  during  the  whole  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War,  and  down  to  the  peace  of  An- 
taScidas,  by  which  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
Persians.  At  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  Te- 
nedians  regained  their  liberty.  In  the  war  against 
Philip  III.,  Attalus  and  the  Romans  used  Tenedos 
as  a naval  station,  and  in  the  Mithridatic  War 
Lucullus  gained  a naval  victory  over  Mitbridates 
off  the  island.  About  this  time  the  Tenediant 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Alex- 
andria Troaa.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women. 

Tenes  or  Tenues  (T^nnjs),  son  of  Cycnus  and 
Prnclea,  and  brother  of  Hemitbea.  Cycnus  was 
king  of  Colonae  in  Troaa.  His  2nd  wife  was  Phi- 
lonome,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  stepson  ; but  as 
he  repulsed  her  advances,  she  accused  him  to  his 
father,  who  threw  both  his  son  and  daughter  in  a 
chest  into  the  sea.  Dut  the  chest  was  driven  on 
the  coast  of  the  island  of  LeucophrvR,  of  which  the 
inhabitants  elected  him  king,  and  which  he  called 
Tenedos,  after  his  own  name.  Cycnus  at  length 
heard  of  the  innocence  of  his  son,  killed  Philonome, 
and  went  to  his  children  in  Tenedos.  Here  both 
Cycnus  and  Tenes  were  slain  by  Achilles.  Tenes 
was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a hero  in  Tenedos. 

Tenos  (Trjvor : T ^not : Tmo)%  a small  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  S.  E.  of  Andros  and  N.  of 
Delos.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  length.  It  was 
originally  called  Hydrmsn  ('TBpovtrea)  because  it 
wuj  well  watsred,  and  Ophitma  {’0<ptovcr<ra)  bc- 
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cause  it  abounded  in  snakes.  It  possessed  a town 
of  the  same  name  on  the  site  of  the  modern  S.  AY- 
colo.  It  had  also  a celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  The  wine  of  Tenos  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity  and  is  still  valued  at  the  present  day. 

Tentjnra  (ri  Terrvpa:  Tvrruptnjr,  Tentyrites  : 
Denderul it,  Ru.),  a city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Abydos  and  Coptos, 
with  celebrated  temples  of  Athor  (the  Egyptian 
Venus),  Isis,  and  Tvphon.  Its  people  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  hatred  of  the  crocodile ; and 
upon  this  and  the  contrary  propensities  of  the 
people  of  Oinbi,  Juvenal  founds  his  15th  satire. 
[Omui.]  There  are  still  magnificent  remains  of 
the  temples  of  Athor  and  of  Isis:  in  the  latter 
was  found  the  celebrated  Zodiac,  which  is  now 
preserved  at  Paris. 

T86s  (t?  T«o»f : Trjtor,  TfiTus:  Sighajik),  one  of 
the  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  re- 
nowned as  the  birthplace  of  the  lyric  poet  Ana- 
creon. It  stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the  isthmus 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  M.  Mimas  with 
the  mainland  of  Lydia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
between  the  promontories  of  Coryceum  and  Mvon- 
netus.  It  was  a flourishing  seaport,  until,  to  free 
themselves  from  the  Persian  yoke,  most  of  its  in- 
habitants retired  to  Abdera.  It  was  still,  how- 
ever, a place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  tho 
Roman  emperors.  It  had  2 harbours,  and  a cele- 
brated temple  of  Dionysus. 

Teredon  (TtprjBuv  i prob.  Domh\  a city  of 
Babylonia,  on  the  \V.  side  of  the  Tigris,  below  its 
junction  with  the  Euphrates,  and  not  for  from  its 
mouth.  It  was  a great  emporium  for  the  traffic 
with  Arabia.  It  is  no  doubt  the  Diridotis  (At pi- 
5&fTif)  of  Arrian. 

Tdrentlo.  L Wife  of  M.  Cicero,  the  orator,  to 
whom  she  bore  2 children,  a son  and  daughter. 
She  was  a woman  of  sound  sense  and  great  reso- 
lution ; and  her  firmness  of  character  was  of  no 
small  service  to  her  weak  and  vacillating  husband  in 
some  important  periods  of  his  life.  On  hie  banish- 
ment in  b.  c,  58,  Tullia  by  her  letters  endeavoured 
to  keep  up  Cicero's  fainting  spirits,  and  she  vigo- 
rously exerted  herself  on  hi*  behalf  among  hit 
friends  in  Italy.  During  the  civil  war  however 
Cicero  was  offended  with  her  conduct,  and  divorced 
her  in  46.  Shortly  afterwards  he  married  Publilia, 
a young  girl  of  whose  property  he  had  the  manage- 
ment. Terentia  could  not  have  been  less  than  50 
at  the  time  of  her  divorce,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
probable  that  she  married  again.  It  is  related, 
indeed,  by  Jerome,  that  she  married  Sallust  the 
historian,  and  subsequently  Messala  Corvinut ; but 
these  marriages  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer,  and  may  therefore  be  rejected.  Terentia  is 
said  to  have  attained  the  age  of  103.—  2.  Also 
called  Terentilla,  the  wife  of  Maecenas,  and  also 
one  of  the  favourite  mistresses  of  Augustus.  The 
intrigue  between  Augustus  and  Terentia  is  said  to 
have  disturbed  the  good  understanding  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  emperor  and  his  minister,  and 
finally  to  have  occasioned  the  disgrace  of  the 
latter. 

Terentianua  Maurus,  a Roman  poet,  probably 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century  under  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and  was 
a native  of  Africa,  as  his  surname^  Maurus,  indi- 
cates. There  is  still  extant  a poem  of  Terentianus, 
in  titled  De  LiUris,  Syllabi^  Pedibm,  Afetri s,  which 
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treats  of  prosody  and  the  different  kinds  of  metre 
with  much  elegance  and  skill.  The  work  is  printed 
by  Santen  and  Van  Lennep,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1825, 
and  by  Lachmann,  JJerol.  1838. 

F.  Terentius  Afer,  usually  called  Terence,  the 
celebrated  comic  poet,  was  born  at  Carthage,  a.  c. 
195.  By  birth  or  purchase  he  became  the  slave  of 
P.  Terentius  Lucan  us,  a Roman  senator.  A hand- 
some person  and  promising  talents  recommended 
Terence  to  his  master,  who  afforded  him  the  best 
education  of  the  age  and  finally  manumitted  him. 
On  his  manumission,  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice, Terence  assumed  his  patron’s  nomen,  Te- 
rentius, having  been  previously  called  Publius 
or  Publipor.  The  Andria  was  the  first  play 
offered  by  Terence  for  representation.  Thecurule 
aediles  referred  the  piece  to  Caecilins,  then  one  of 
the  most  popular  play- writers  at  Rome.  Unknown 
and  meanly  clad,  Terence  began  to  read  from  a low 
stool  his  opening  scene.  A few  verses  showed  the 
elder  poet  that  no  ordinary  writer  was  l>efore  him, 
and  the  young  aspirant,  then  in  his  27th  year,  was 
invited  to  share  the  couch  and  supper  of  his  judge. 
This  reading  of  the  Andria , however,  must  have 
preceded  its  performance  nearly  two  years,  for 
Caecilius  died  in  168,  nnd  it  was  not  acted  till 
166.  Meanwhile,  copies  were  in  circulation,  envy 
was  awakened,  and  Luscius  Laviniua,  a veteran, 
and  not  very  successful  play-writer,  began  his  un- 
wearied attacks  on  the  dramatic  and  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  author.  The  Amirta  was  successful, 
and,  aided  by  the  accomplishments  and  good  ad- 
dress of  Terence  himself,  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  most  refined  and  intellectual 
circles  of  Rome.  His  chief  patrons  were  Laelius 
and  the  younger  Scipio,  both  of  whom  treated  him 
as  an  equal,  and  are  said  even  to  have  assisted  him 
in  the  composition  of  his  plays.  After  residing 
some  years  at  Rome,  Terence  went  to  Greece,  and 
while  there  he  translated  108  of  Menander's  come- 
dies. He  never  returned  to  Italy,  and  we  have 
various  accounts  of  his  death.  According  to  one 
story,  after  embarking  at  Bmndusium,  he  was 
never  heard  of  more  ; according  to  others,  he  died 
at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  in  Leucadia,  or  at 
Palme  in  Achaia.  One  of  his  biographers  said 
he  was  drowned,  with  all  the  fruits  of  his  sojourn 
in  Greece,  on  his  home-passage.  But  the  pre- 
vailing report  was,  that  his  translations  of  Me- 
nander were  lost  at  sen,  and  that  grief  for  their 
loss  caused  his  death.  He  died  in  the  36th  year 
of  his  age,  in  159,  or  in  the  year  following.  He 
left  a daughter,  but  nothing  is  known  of  bis  fa- 
mily. Six  comedies  are  all  that  remain  to  us  ; and 
they  are  probably  all  that  Terence  produced.  His 
later  versions  of  Menander  were,  in  all  likelihood, 
from  their  number  and  the  short  time  in  which 
they  were  made,  merely  studies  for  future  dramas 
of  his  own.  They  were  brought  forward  at  the 
following  seasons.  1 . Amiria^  “the  Woman  of 
Andros,”  so  called  from  the  birth-place  of  Gly- 
cerium,  its  heroine,  was  first  represented  at  the 
Megalesian  Games,  on  the  4th  of  April,  166. 
2.  /freyra,  u the  Step-Mother,”  produced  at  the 
Megalesian  Games,  in  165.  3.  Heaulon-timorou- 

tnrmMUy  “ the  Self-Tormentor,”  performed  at  the 
Megalesian  Gaines,  163.  4.  Eunuchut,  “the  Eu- 
nuch,” played  at  the  Megalesian  Games,  162. 
Jt  was  at  the  time  the  most  popular  of  Terence's 
comedies.  5.  l‘hurmio , was  performed  in  the 
same  year  with  the  preceding,  at  the  Roman 
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Games  on  the  1st  of  October.  6.  AdAyhi,  **  the 
Brothers,”  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  the 
funeral  games  of  L.  Aemilins  Paullus,  1 60.  The 
comedies  of  Terence  have  been  translated  into 
most  of  the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Plautus  were,  on  the  revival  of 
the  drama,  the  models  of  the  most  refined  play- 
writers.  The  ancient  critics  are  unanimous  in 
ascribing  to  Terence  immaculate  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  language,  and  nearly  so  in  denying  bim 
vis  comica.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  4 of 
Terence's  6 plays  are  more  or  less  sentimental 
comedies — in  which  ris  comica  is  not  a primary 
element.  Moreover,  Terence  is  generally  contrasted 
with  Plautus,  with  whom  he  had  verr  little  in 
common.  Granting  to  the  elder  poet  the  highest 
genius  for  exciting  laughter,  and  a natural  firne 
which  his  rival  wanted,  there  will  remain  to 
Terence  greater  consistency  of  plot  and  character, 
closer  observation  of  generic  and  individual 
tinctiona,  deeper  pathos,  subtler  wit,  more  skill 
and  variety  in  metre  and  in  rhythm,  and  a wider 
command  of  the  middle  region  between  sport  and 
earnest.  It  may  be  objected  that  Terence*#  supe- 
riority in  these  points  arises  from  his  copying  his 
Greek  originals  more  servilely.  But  no  servile 
copy  is  an  animated  copy,  and  we  have  correspond- 
ing fragments  enough  of  Menander  to  prove  that 
Terence  retouched  and  sometimes  improved  his 
model.  In  summing  up  his  merits  we  ought  not 
to  omit  the  praise  which  has  been  universally 
accorded  him — that,  although  a foreigner  and  a 
freedman,  he  divides  with  Cicero  and  Caesar  the 
palm  of  pure  Latinity.  The  best  editions  of 
Terence  are  by  Bentley,  Cantab.  1726,  4t<x, 
AmstoL  1727,  4to.,  Lips.  1791,  8vo. ; by  Wester- 
hoviut,  Hngae  Com.  1727,  2 vols.  4to. ; and  by 
Stallbaum,  Lips.  1830,  8vo. 

Terentius  Cull$o.  [Cui.lko.] 

Terentius  Varro.  [ V x hro.  ] 

Teres  (T^/njr).  L King  of  the  Odrysae  and 
father  of  Sitalcks,  was  the  founder  of  the  great 
Odryaum  monarchy.  — 2.  King  of  a portion  of 
Thrace  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Tereus  (Tijpeot),  son  of  Ares,  king  of  the  Thra- 
cians in  Daulis,  afterwards  Phocis.  Hand  ion,  king 
of  Attica,  who  had  2 daughters,  Philomela  and 
Procne,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Tereus  against 
some  enemy,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Procne 
in  marriage.  Tereus  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Itys,  and  then  concealed  her  in  the  country,  that 
he  might  thus  marry  her  sister  Philomela  whom  he 
deceived  by  saying  that  Procne  was  dead.  At  the 
same  time  he  deprived  Philomela  of  her  tongue. 
Ovid  ( Met.  vi.  565)  reverses  the  story  by  stating 
that  Tereus  told  Procne  that  her  sister  Philomela 
whs  dead.  Philomela,  however,  soon  learned  the 
truth,  and  made  it  known  to  her  sister  by  a few 
words  which  she  wove  into  apeplus.  Procne  there- 
upon killed  her  own  son  Itys,  and  served  up  the 
flesh  of  the  child  in  a dish  before  Tereus.  She 
then  fled  with  her  sister.  Tereus  pursued  them  with 
an  axe,  and  when  the  sisters  were  overtaken  they 
prayed  to  the  gods  to  change  them  into  birds. 
Procne,  accordingly,  became  a nightingale,  Philo- 
mela a swallow,  and  Tereus  a hoopoo.  According 
to  some,  Procne  became  a swallow,  Philomela  a 
nightingale,  and  Tereus  a hawk. 

Tergeste  (Tergestinus : Tivesfr),  a town  of 

Istria,  on  a bay  in  the  N.  E.  of  the  Adriatic  gulf, 
called  after  it  T.rgesiiuus  Sinus.  It  was  at  fix*; 
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an  insignificant  place,  with  which  the  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  in  their  wars  with  the  lapydes  ; 
but  under  the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a town 
of  considerable  commercial  importance.  It  was 
made  a Roman  colony  by  Vespasian. 

Terla  (Ttfptiift  Spot  alwv,  Horn.),  a mountain 
of  Mysia,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cyzi- 
cus.  Some  identified  it  with  a bill  near  Lump- 
sum*. on  which  was  a temple  of  Cybele. 

Terias  (Ctuiralunga\  a river  in  Sicily  near 
Lenntini. 

Teridates.  [Tiridatbr] 

Terina  (Terinaeus : Si.  Eufemia),  a town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium,  from  which  the  Sinus 
Terinaeus  derived  its  name.  It  was  a Greek  city 
founded  by  Croton,  and  was  originally  a place  of 
some  importance  ; but  it  was  destroyed  by  Han- 
nibal in  the  2nd  Pnnic  war. 

Teridlis  or  Teriola  Castra,  a fortress  in  Rhae- 
tia.  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  country  of  the 
Tyrol.  Its  site  is  still  occupied  by  the  Cattle  of 
Tyrol,  lying  above  Meran,  to  the  N.  of  the  road. 

Termantia,  Termes,  or  Tennesna  (Termesti- 
nus  or  Termesius  : Ermita  de  nuedra  SeUora  de 
Tiermet ),  a town  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tar- 
rnconensis,  originally  situated  on  a steep  hill,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  frequeatl}'  resisted  the  Ro- 
mans, who  compelled  them  in  consequence  to  aban- 
don the  town,  and  build  a new  one  on  the  plain, 
Bt  c,  98. 

TermSra  (*ra  Teppepa),  a Dorian  city  in  Curia, 
on  the  promontory  Termerium  (Tippeptov),  the 
N.  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Cer&micus.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  was  a free  city. 

Termesaua  {TepprjaoSs,  and  other  forms : prob. 
.V hr  net,  Ku.),  a city  of  Pi&idia,  high  up  on  the 
Taurus  in  the  pass  through  which  the  river 
Catarrhactes  flowed.  It  was  almost  impregnable 
by  nature  and  art,  so  that  even  Alexander  did  not 
attempt  to  take  it. 

Terminus,  a Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
boundaries  and  frontiers.  His  worship  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  who  ordered  that 
every  one  should  mark  the  boundaries  of  his  landed 
property'  by  stones  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  at 
these  boundary-stones  every  year  sacrifices  should 
be  offered  at  the  festival  of  the  Terminalia.  The 
Terminus  of  the  Roman  state  originally  stood  be- 
tween the  5th  and  6th  milestone  on  the  road 
towards  Laurentum,  near  a place  called  Festi. 
Another  public  Terminus  stood  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  said  that  when  this 
temple  was  to  be  founded,  all  the  gods  gave  way 
to  Jupiter  and  Juno,  with  the  exception  of  Ter- 
minus and  Juvcntas,  whose  sanctuaries  the  au- 
guries would  not  allow  to  be  removed.  This  was 
taken  os  an  omen  that  the  Roman  state  would 
remaiu  ever  undiminished  and  young,  and  the 
chapels  of  the  two  divinities  were  inclosed  within 
the  walls  of  the  new  temple.  It  is  however 
probable  that  the  god  Terminus  is  no  other  than 
Jupiter  himself,  in  the  capacity  of  protector  of 
boundaries. 

Terpander  (T <prav$po$),  the  father  of  Greek 
music,  and  through  it  of  lyric  poetry.  He  was  a 
native  of  Antissa  in  Lesbos,  and  flourished  between 
u.  c.  700  and  650.  He  removed  from  Lesbos  to 
Sparta,  and  there  introduced  bis  new  system  of 
music,  and  established  the  first  musical  school  or 
system  that  existed  in  Greece.  He  added  3 strings 
to  the  lyre,  which  before  bis  time  had  only  4 
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; strings,  thus  making  it  seven-stringed.  His  music 
produced  a powerful  effect  upon  the  Spartans,  and 
he  was  held  in  high  honour  by  them,  during  his 
life  and  after  his  death.  He  was  the  first  who 
obtained  a victory  in  the  musical  contests  at  the 
festival  of  the  CarnCa  (676).  We  have  only  3 or 
4 fragments  of  the  remains  of  his  poetry. 

TerpsichSre  (Tsptjax^P®)*  one  of  the  9 Mimes, 
presided  over  the  choral  song  and  dancing.  [Mf- 

SAB.] 

Terra.  [Gara.] 

Terracina,  more  usually  written  Tarraclna. 
[Tarracina.] 

TertulHanus,  Septlmlus  Florens  usually 
called  Tertullian,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Latin 
fathers  now  extant.  Notwithstanding  the  celebrity 
which  he  has  always  enjoyed,  our  knowledge  of 
his  personal  history  is  extremely  limited,  and  is 
derived  almost  exclusively  from  a succinct  notice 
by  Su  Jerome.  From  this  we  learn  that  Ter- 
tullian was  a native  of  Carthage,  the  son  of  a pro- 
consular centurion  (an  officer  who  appears  to  have 
acted  as  a sort  of  aide-de-camp  to  provincial 
governors) ; that  he  flourished  chiefly  during  the 
reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  of  Caracallu  ; that 
he  became  a presbyter,  and  remained  orthodox 
until  he  had  reached  the  term  of  middle  life,  when, 
in  consequence  of  the  envy  and  ill* treatment  which 
he  experienced  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
he  went  over  to  the  Montanists,  and  wrote  several 
books  in  defence  of  those  heretics ; that  he  lived  to  a 
great  age, and  was  the  anthor  of  many  works.  His 
birth  mav  be  placed  about  a.  d.  160,  and  his  death 
about  240.  The  most  interesting  of  his  numerous 
works  is  his  Apologia , or  defence  of  Christianity. 
It  was  written  at  Carthage,  probably  during  the 
reign  of  Severus.  The  writings  of  Tertullian  show 
that  he  was  a man  of  varied  learning;  but  his 
style  is  rough,  abrupt,  and  obscure,  abounding  in 
far-fetched  metaphors  and  extravagant  hyperboles. 
The  best  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Ter- 
tullian are  the  one  printed  at  Venice,  1744,  fo., 
and  the  one  edited  by  Sender  and  by  Schutz, 
6 vols.  8 vo.  Hal.  1770.  There  is  a good  edition 
of  the  Apologeticvs,  bv  Havercamp,  8vo.  Lug.  Bat. 
1710. 

Testa,  C.  Trebatius,  a Roman  jurist,  and  a 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero.  He  was 
recommended  by  Cicero  to  Julius  Caesar  during 
his  proconsulship  of  Gaul,  and  he  followed  Caesar’s 
party  alter  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Cicero  dedi- 
cated to  Trebatius  h'«  book  of  Tojrica,  which  he 
wrote  to  explain  to  him  this  book  of  Aristotlo. 
Trebatius  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  under 
Augustus  as  a lawyer.  Horace  addressed  to  him 
the  1st  Satire  of  the  2nd  Book.  Trebatius  was  a 
pupil  of  Q.  Cornelius  Maximus,  and  master  of 
Labeo.  He  wrote  some  books  De  Jure  CYtw'/i,  and 
De  lteligioaibus.  He  is  often  cited  in  the  Digest, 
but  there  is  no  direct  excerpt  from  his  writings. 

Tethys  (TyOvs),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gaea, 
and  wife  of  Oceanus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Oceanides  and  of  the  numerous 
river-gods.  She  also  educated  Hera,  who  was 
brought  to  her  by  Rhea. 

Tetrlca,  n mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Pisenum 
and  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  belonging  to  the  great 
chain  of  the  Apennines. 

Tetricus,  C.  Pesuvlus,  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, and  the  last  of  the  pretenders  who  ruled  Gaul 
during  its  separation  from  the  empire  under  Gallien us 
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and  hit  successor.  He  reigned  in  Gaul  from  a.  d. 
267  to  274,  and  was  defeated  by  Aurelian  in  274, 
at  the  battle  of  Chalons,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
believed  to  have  betrayed  hie  rumy  to  the  emperor. 
It  is  certain  that  although  Tetricus,  along  with  hit 
ton,  graced  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  he  was 
immediately  afterward#  treated  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  Aurelian. 

Teucer  (Teuapor).  1.  Son  of  the  river-god  Sca- 
mander  by  the  Nymph  ldaea,  was  the  first  king 
of  Troy,  whence  the  Trojans  are  sometimes  called 
TeucrL  Dardanus  of  Samothrace  came  to  Teucer, 
received  hit  daughter  Batea  or  Arisbe  in  marriage, 
and  became  his  successor  in  the  kingdom.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  Dardanus  was  a native  prince  of 
Troy,  and  Scamander  and  Teucer  immigrated  into 
Troits  from  Crete,  bringing  with  them  the  worship 
of  Apollo  Smintheus.  — 2.  Son  of  Telamon  and 
Hesione,  was  a step-brother  of  Ajar,  and  the  best 
archer  among  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  On  his  return 
from  the  Trojan  war.  Telamon  refused  to  receive 
him  in  Salamis,  because  he  had  not  avenged  the 
death  of  his  brother  Ajax.  Teucer  thereupon 
sailed  nway  in  search  of  a new  home,  which  he 
found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  given  to 
him  by  Bel  us,  king  of  Sidon.  He  there  founded 
the  town  of  Salamis,  and  married  Kune,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cyprus,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Asteria. 

Tencri.  [Mysia  ; Troas.] 

Teumessui  (Tew^noadi),  a mountain  in  Boeotia, 
near  Hypatus,  and  close  to  Thebes,  on  the  road 
from  the  latter  place  to  Chalcis.  It  was  from  this 
mountain  that  Dionysus,  enraged  with  the  Thebans, 
sent  the  for  which  committed  such  devastations  in 
their  territory. 

Teuta  (Tei/ra),  wife  of  Agron,  king  of  the  Illy- 
rians, assumed  the  sovereign  power  on  the  death 
of  her  husband,  B.  c.  231.  In  consequence  of  the 
injuries  inflicted  by  the  piratical  expeditions  of  her 
subjects  upon  the  Italian  merchants,  the  Romans 
sent  two  ambassadors  to  demand  satisfaction,  but 
she  not  only  refused  to  comply  with  their  demands, 
but  caused  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  to  be 
assassinated  on  hit  way  home.  War  was  now  de- 
clared against  her  by  the  Romans.  The  greater 
part  of  her  territory  was  soon  conquered,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to 
her  ( b.c.  228),  on  condition  of  her  giving  up  the 
greater  part  of  her  dominion#. 

Teuthrania.  [Mybia.] 

Teuthraa  (T«»'0par),  an  ancient  king  of  Mysia, 
who  married,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
adopted  as  his  daughter  Auge,  the  daughter  of 
Aleut.  He  also  roceived  with  hospitality  her  son 
Telephus,  when  the  latter  came  to  Asia  in  search 
of  his  mother.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Mysia  by  Telephut.  [Tklkphub.]  The  50 
daughters  of  Teuthras,  given  as  a reward  to  Her- 
cules, are  called  by  Ovid  Teuthrantia  turba. 

Teuthraa  (TtvOpas:  prob.  Demirji-Dai ;/<),  a 
mountain  in  the  Mvsian  district  of  Teuthrania,  a 
S.  W.  branch  of  Temnus.  It  contains  a celebrated 
pass,  called  the  Iron  Gales  ( Dem i r Kapa ) , through 
which  all  caravans  between  Smyrna  and  Brusa 
(the  ancient  Prusias)  must  needs  pass. 

Teutoburgiensis  Baltua,  a range  of  hills  in 
Germany  covered  with  wood,  extending  N.  of  the 
Lippe,  from  Osnabruck  to  Paderbom,  and  known 
in  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  Teutoburger 
Wald  or  fjppische  Wald.  It  is  celtbrated  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  Varus  and 
3 Roman  legions  by  the  Germans  under  Anninius, 

a.  d.  9. 

Teutones  or  Teutdni,  a powerful  people  in  Ger- 
many, who  invaded  Gaul  and  the  Roman  dominions 
along  with  the  Cimbri,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  2nd 
century  b.  c.  The  history  of  their  invasion  it 
given  under  Cimbri.  The  name  Teutones  is  not 
a collective  name  of  the  whole  people  of  Germany, 
us  some  writers  have  supposed,  bat  ouly  of  one 
particular  tribe,  who  probiibly  dwelt  on  the  coast 
of  the  Baltic,  near  the  Cimbri. 

Thabor,  Tabor,  or  Atabyrlum  KraSiipiov 
LX  X. : ‘ lra€vpiov,  Joseph. : Jebel  Tur ),  an  isolated 
mountain  at  the  E.  end  of  the  plain  of  Esdxaelon  in 
Galilee,  between  1700  and  1800  feet  high.  Its 
summit  was  occupied  by  a fortified  town,  under 
the  Maccabees  and  the  Romans.  This  is  quite 
enough  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be,  as  a local  tra 
dition  asserts,  the  lonely  mountain  on  which  our 
Saviour  was  transfigured ; although  the  tradition 
has  been  bolstered  up  by  a variation  of  the  modern 
name  of  the  mountain,  which  makes  it  Jebel  A’ar, 
i.  e.  the  Mountain  of  Light. 

Thabraca  or  Tabraca  (BaSpcuro,  TdSadpa : Ta- 
barca).  a city  of  Numidia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tusca,  and  on  the  frontier  towards  Zcugi- 
tana. 

Thais  (Bats),  a celebrated  Athenian  courtezan, 
who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on  hit  ex- 
pedition into  Asia.  Her  name  is  best  known  from 
the  stay  <4  her  having  stimulated  the  conqueror 
during  a great  festival  at  Persepolis,  to  set  fire  to 
the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings:  but  this  anecdote, 
immortalized  as  it  has  been  by  Dryden'9  famous 
ode,  is  in  all  probability  a mere  fable.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Thais  attached  herself  to 
Ptolemy  Lagi,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
two  sons,  Leontiscus  and  Lagus,  and  of  a daughter 
Irene. 

Thala  (BaAa),  a great  city  of  Numidia,  men- 
tioned by  Salhist  and  other  writers,  and  probably 
identical  with  Telepte  (TeAeimrj)  or  Thelepte.  * 
city  in  the  S.  of  Numidia,  71  Roman  miles  N.W. 
of  Capsa.  It  was  the  S.  W.  frontier  town  towards 
the  desert,  and  was  connected  by  a road  with 
Tacape  on  the  Svrtis  Minor.  It  is  probably  to 
be  identified  with  Feriunak , or  with  the  large 
ruins  near  it,  called  Atedinah  el  Kadtma. 

Thala mae  (BaAa/uu).  1.  A fortified  town  ia 
Elis,  situated  in  the  mountains  above  Pylos.— 2. 
A town  in  Messenia,  probably  a little  to  the  E.  of 
the  river  Pnmisus. 

Thalaaslus,  Talaaslns,  or  Talasaio,  a Roman 

senator  of  the  time  of  Romulus.  At  the  time  of 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  when  a maiden  of 
surpassing  beauty  was  carried  of?  for  Thalasoitu. 
the  persons  conducting  her,  in  order  to  protect  her 
against  any  assaults  from  others,  exclaimed  “ for 
Thalassius.”  Hence,  it  is  said,  arose  the  wedding 
shout  with  which  a bride  at  Rome  w*as  conducted 
to  the  house  of  her  bridegroom. 

Thales  (BaA^s),  the  Ionic  philosopher,  and  one 
of  the  Seven  Sages,  was  bom  at  Miletus  about 

b.  c.  63G,  and  died  about  546,  at  the  age  of  90, 
though  the  exact  date  neither  of  his  birth  nor  of 
his  death  is  known.  He  is  said  to  have  predicted 
the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  in  the  reipi 
of  the  Lydian  king  Alyaltes ; to  have  diverted  the 
course  of  the  Halys  in  the  time  of  Croeaos ; and 
later,  in  order  to  unite  the  Ionian#  when  threatened 
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by  the  Persians,  to  have  instituted  a federal  council 
in  Teoa.  In  the  lists  of  the  Seven  Sages  his  name 
seems  to  have  stood  at  the  head  ; and  he  displayed 
his  wisdom  both  by  political  sagacity,  and  by 
prudence  in  acquiring  wealth.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  founders  in  Greece  of  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy and  mathematics.  In  the  latter  science 
however  we  find  attributed  to  him  only  proofs  of 
propositions  which  belong  to  the  first  elements  of 
geometry,and  which  could  not  possibly  have  enabled 
him  to  calculate  the  eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  the 
course  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  lie  may  however 
have  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics  from  Egypt,  which  country  he  is 
said  to  have  visited.  Thales  maintained  that  water 
is  the  origin  of  things,  meaning  thereby,  that  it  is 
water,  out  of  which  every  thing  arises  and  into 
which  every  thing  resolves  itself.  Thales  left  no 
works  behind  him. 

Th&les  or  Thaldtai  (BaAr)*,  BaA^rar),  the 
celebrated  musician  and  lyric  poet,  wns  a native  of 
Gortyna  in  Crete.  On  the  invitation  of  the  Spar- 
tans be  removed  to  Sparta,  where,  by  the  influence 
of  his  music,  he  appeased  the  wrath  of  Apollo,  who 
had  visited  the  city  with  a plague,  and  composed 
the  factions  of  the  citisens,  who  were  at  enmity 
with  each  other.  He  founded  the  2nd  of  the 
musical  schools,  which  flourished  at  Sparta,  the  1st 
having  been  established  by  Terpander.  The  date 
of  Thaletas  is  uncertain,  but  he  mar  probably  be 
placed  shortly  after  Terpander.  [Terpander.] 

Thilla  (0aA«io,  0a  A fa).  L One  of  the  9 Muses 
and,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  Muse  of  Comedy. 
[Misar.]— -2.  One  of  the  Nereides.  — 3.  One 
of  the  Chari tes  or  Graces. 

Thallo.  [Horae.] 

Thalna  or  Talna,  M\  Juventiua,  was  tribune  of 
the  plebs  b.  c.  170  ; praetor  167  ; and  consul  163, 
when  he  subdued  the  Corsicans.  The  senate  voted 
him  the  honour  of  a thanksgiving;  and  he  was  so 
overcome  with  joy  at  the  intelligence,  which  he 
received  as  he  was  offering  a sacrifice,  that  he 
dropt  down  dead  on  the  spot. 

Thambes  (BanSrjt,  0^075,  Bdju 775),  a moun- 
tain in  the  E.  of  Numidia,  containing  the  source  of 
the  river  Rubricntus. 

Thamydeni  or  Thamydltae  (0c¥*o5’?*'o4  0auv~ 
SiTat ),  a people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Arabicus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  7’ho- 
tnond. 

Thamjfri*  or  Thamyraa  (eefewpet),  an  ancient 
Thracian  bard,  was  a son  of  Philammon  and  the 
nymph  Argiope.  In  his  presumption  he  chal- 
lenged the  Muses  to  a trial  of  skill,  and  being 
overcome  in  the  contest,  was  deprived  by  them  of 
his  sight  and  of  the  power  of  singing.  He  was 
represented  with  a broken  lyre  in  his  hand. 

Than&tos.  [Mors] 

Thapsa,  a city  of  N.  Africa,  probably  identical 
with  Ru  sic  a da. 

Thaps&cua  (0<tyajrot:  O.  T.  Thiphsach:  an 
Aramcan  word  signified  a ford  : ©aifwKTfi'dr : Ru. 
at  the  ford  of  El-Hammun,  near  Rakkah ),  a city 
of  Syria,  in  the  province  of  Chalybonitis,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  2000  stadia  S.  of 
Zeugma,  and  15  parasangs  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Chaboras  (the  A raxes  of  Xenophon).  At 
this  place  was  the  usual,  and  fora  long  time  the 
only  ford  of  the  Euphrates,  by  which  a passage 
was  made  between  Upper  and  Lower  Asia. 

Thapioa  (0<h }ros : 0ctyior).  1.  A city  on  the 
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E.  coast  of  Sicily  rn  a peninsula  of  the  same  name 
(I sola  dnjli  Magnisi),  founded  by  Dorian  colonists 
from  Megnra,  who  soon  abandoned  it  in  order  to 
found  Megnra  llybla.  — 2.  ( Demos , Ru.),  a city 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Byzacena,  in  Africa  Propria, 
where  Caesar  finally  defeated  the  Pompeian  army, 
and  finished  the  civil  wat,  jb.  c.  46. 

Th&sos  or  Th&sus  (0d<ros : Bdcrtor  ; Those  or 
7axjo),  an  island  in  the  N.  of  the  Aegaean  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Nestus.  It  was  at  a very  early  period 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Phoenicians,  011  account 
of  its  valuable  gold  mines.  According  to  tradition 
the  Phoenicians  were  led  by  Thasus,  son  of  Poaei- 
1 don,  or  Agenor,  who  caine  from  the  East  in  search 
| of  Europa,  and  from  whom  the  island  derived  its 
name.  Thasos  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the 
! Parians,  B.  c.  708,  and  among  the  colonists  was  the 
poet  Archilochus.  Besides  the  gold  mines  in  Tha- 
sos itself,  theThasians  possessed  still  more  valuable 
gold  mines  at  Scapte  llyle  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Thrace.  The  mines  in  the  island  had  been  most 
extensively  worked  by  the  Phoenicians,  but  even 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  they  were  still  productive. 
The  clear  surplus  revenue  of  the  Thasians  before 
the  Persian  conquest  amounted  to  200,  and  some- 
times even  to  300  talents  (46.0004,  66,0004),  of 
which  sum  the  mines  iu  Scapte  Hyle  produced  80 
talents,  and  three  in  the  island  some  whit  less. 
They  possessed  at  this  time  a considerable  terri- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  were  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  peoples  in  the  N.  of  the 
Aegaean.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Persians 
under  Mardonius,  and  subsequently  became  part  of 
the  Athenian  maritime  empire.  They  revolted, 
however,  from  Athena  in  u-c.  465,  and  after  sus- 
taining a siege  of  3 years,  were  subdued  by  Ci- 
mon  in  463.  They  were  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  Athenians  all  their  possessions  in  Thrace,  to 
destroy  their  fortifications,  to  give  up  their  ships, 
and  to  pay  a large  tribute  for  the  future.  They 
again  revolted  from  Athens  in  4ll,  and  called  in 
the  Spartans,  but  the  island  was  again  restored  to 
the  Athenians  by  Thrasybulus  in  407.  In  addition 
to  its  gold  mines,  Thasos  was  celebrated  for  its 
marble  and  its  wine.  The  soil,  however,  is  other- 
wise barren,  and  merits  even  at  the  present  day 
the  description  applied  to  it  by  the  poet  Archilo- 
chus,— “an  ass's  back -bone,  overspread  with  wild 
wood."  The  principal  town  in  tne  island,  also 
called  Thasos,  was  situated  on  the  N.  coast  upon 
3 eminences.  There  are  still  a few  remains  of 
the  ancient  town. 

Thaumaa  (Gatinas),  son  of  Pontus  and  Ge,  and 
by  the  Oceanid  Electro,  the  father  of  Iris  and  the 
Harpies.  Hence  Iris  is  called  Thaumantias , Thou- 
mantis,  and  Thaumantca  virgo, 

Theaetetua  (Bsofnjroi),  an  Athenian,  the  son 
of  Euphronius  of  Sunium,  is  introduced  as  one  of 
the  speakers  in  Plato's  Thmetetus  and  Sophtttes,  in 
which  dialogues  he  is  spoken  of  as  a noble  and 
well-disposed  youth  ; and  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  especially  in  the  study  of  geometry. 

Theagenea  (Bea-yrfKJjr).  L Tyrant  of  Megnra. 
obtained  his  power  about  B.  c.  630,  having  espoused 
the  part  of  the  commonalty  against  the  nobles. 
He  was  driven  out  before  his  death.  He  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Cylon.  [Cylon.J  — 2.  A 
Thasmn,  the  son  of  Timosthenes,  renowned  for  his 
extraordinary  strength  and  swiftness.  He  gained 
numerous  victories  at  the  Olympian,  Pythian, 
3c  2 
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Nemean.  and  Isthmian  game*,  and  is  said  to  hare 
won  1300  crowns.  He  flourished  b c.  480. 

The&no  (0f<WM>,  daughter  of  Cisaeus,  wife  of 
Antenor,  and  priestess  of  Athena  at  llion. 

Tbeano  (0tarcv),  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
female  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
appears  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pythagoras,  and 
the  mother  by  him  of  Telau^es,  Mnesarchus,  Mvia, 
and  Arignote  ; but  the  accounts  respecting  her 
were  various.  Several  letters  are  extant  under  her 
name  ; and,  though  they  are  not  genuine,  they  are 
valuable  remains  of  a period  of  considerable  anti- 
quity. 

Thebae  (0^j6cu),  in  the  poets  sometimes  Thebe 
(€^€rf.  Dor.8Vjfia),  aft.  Diospolis  Magna  (AiScrwo- 
Xis  prydXrj.  i.  e.  Great  City  of  Jove  ),  in  Scripture 
No  or  No  Ammon,  was  the  capital  of  Thebais,  or 
Upper  Egypt,  and,  for  a long  time,  of  the  whole 
country.  It  was  reputed  the  oldest  city  of  the 
world.  It  stood  in  about  the  centre  of  the  The- 
bai'd,  on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  above  Coptos,  and 
in  the  Nomos  Coptites.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Aethiopians  ; but  this  is  of  course  only 
a form  of  the  tradition  which  represents  the  civili- 
sation of  Upper  Egypt  as  having  come  down  the 
Nile.  Others  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Osiris, 
who  named  it  after  his  mother,  and  others  to  Bu- 
siris.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its 
splendour,  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  as  a chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Ammon,  about  b.  c.  1600. 
The  fame  of  its  grandeur  had  reached  the  Greeks 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who  describes  it, 
with  poetical  exaggeration,  as  having  a hundred 
gates,  from  each  of  which  it  conld  send  out  200 
war  chariots  fully  armed.  Homer's  epithet  of 
“Hundred-Gated”  (iKarofi*v\oi)  is  repeatedly 
applied  to  the  city  by  later  writers.  Its  real  extent 
was  calculated  by  the  Greek  writers  at  140  stadia 
(14  geog.  miles)  in  circuit;  and  in  Strabo's  time, 
when  the  long  transference  of  the  seat  of  power  to 
Lower  Egypt  had  caused  it  to  decline  greatly,  it 
still  had  a circuit  of  80  stadia.  That  these  compu- 
tations are  not  exaggerated,  is  proved  by  the  exist* 
ing  ruins,  which  extend  from  side  to  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  here  about  6 miles  wide;  while 
the  rocks  which  bound  the  valley  are  perforated 
with  tombs.  These  ruins,  which  are  perhaps  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  world,  enclose  within  their 
site  the  4 modem  villages  of  Camac,  Luxor,  M&- 
iiinet  Abou,  and  Govrnout  the  2 former  on  the 
K.,  and  the  2 latter  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river. 
They  consist  of  temples,  colossi,  sphinxes, and  obe- 
lisks, and,  on  the  W.  side,  of  tombs,  many  of 
which  are  cut  in  the  rock  and  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, which  are  still  as  fresh  as  if  just  finished. 
These  ruins  are  remarkable  alike  for  their  great  . 
Antiquity,  and  for  the  purity  of  their  style.  It  is  j 
most  probable  that  the  great  buildings  were  all  ! 
erected  before  the  Persian  invasion,  when  Thebes 
was  taken  by  Cambyses,  and  the  wooden  habita- 
tions burnt ; after  which  time  it  never  regained  the 
rank  of  a capital  city ; and  thus  its  architectural 
monuments  escaped  that  Greek  influence  which  is 
so  marked  in  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt  Among 
its  chief  buildings,  the  ancient  writers  mention  the 
Mxmnonium,  with  the  2 colossi  in  front  of  it  the 
temple  of  Ammon,  in  which  one  of  the  3 chief 
colleges  of  priests  was  established,  and  the  tombs 
of  the  kings.  To  describe  the  ruins  and  discuss 
their  identification,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of 
this  article. 
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ThSbae,  in  Europe.  1.  (0t?6cu,  in  Poetry 
0^677,  Dor.  0rj6a : 0ij6albf,  fern.  Srj€aU,  The  bi- 
ll us,  fern.  ThCh&is : Tkeba , Turkish  &*ra),  the 
chief  city  in  Boeotia,  was  situated  in  a plain  S.  E. 
of  the  lake  Hylice  and  N.  E.  of  Plaiacae.  Its 
acropolis,  which  was  an  oval  eminence  of  no  great 
height,  was  called  Cadmea  (K .aSutia),  because  it 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cadmus,  the 
leader  of  a Phoenician  colony.  On  each  side  of 
this  acropolis  is  a small  valley,  running  up  from  the 
Theban  plain  into  the  low  ridge  of  hills  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  that  of  Plataeae.  Of  these 
valleys,  the  one  to  the  W.  is  watered  by  the  Dine  ; 
and  the  one  to  the  E.  by  the  Ismenus  ; both  of 
which  however  are  insignificant  streamlets,  though 
so  celebrated  in  ancient  story.  The  greater  part 
of  the  city  stood  in  these  valleys,  and  was  built 
some  time  after  the  acropolis.  It  is  said  that  the 
fortifications  of  the  city  were  constructed  by  An* 
phion  and  his  brother  Zethus  ; and  that,  when 
Amphion  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  moved  of  their 
own  accord  and  formed  the  wall.  The  territory  of 
Thebes  was  called  Thebais  (©tj&us),  and  extended 
E.-wards  as  far  as  the  Euboean  sea.  No  city  is 
more  celebrated  in  the  mythical  ages  of  Greece 
than  Thebes.  It  was  here  that  the  use  of  letters 
was  first  introduced  from  Phoenicia  into  W.  Eu- 
rope. It  was  the  reputed  birthplace  of  the  2 great 
divinities,  Dionysus  and  Hercules.  It  was  also  the 
native  city  of  the  great  seer  Tiresias,  as  well  as 
of  the  great  musician  Amphion.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  tragic  fate  of  Oedipus,  and  of  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  wart  in  the  mythical  annals  of 
Greece.  Polynices,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Thebes  by  his  brother  Eteocles,  induced  6 other 
heroes  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  marched  against 
the  city  ; but  they  were  all  defeated  and  alain  by 
the  Thebans,  with  the  exception  of  Ad  rust  us,  Po» 
lynices  and  Eteocles  falling  by  each  other's  bands. 
This  is  usually  called  the  war  of  the  44  Seven 
against  Thebes.”  A few  years  afterwards  44  The 
Epigoni,”  or  descendants  of  the  seven  heroes, 
marched  against  Thebes  to  revenge  their  fathers* 
death  ; they  took  the  city  and  rased  it  to  the 
ground.  Thebes  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Greek  cities  which  fought 
against  Troy,  as  it  was  probably  supposed  not  yet 
to  have  recovered  from  its  devastation  by  the  Epi- 
goni. It  appears  however  at  the  earliest  historical 
period  as  a large  and  flourishing  city  ; and  it  is 
represented  as  possessing  7 gates,  the  number  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  ancient  legends.  Its  govern- 
ment, after  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  was  an 
aristocracy,  or  rather  an  oligarchy,  which  conti- 
nued to  be  the  prevailing  form  of  government  for  a 
long  time,  although  occasionally  exchanged  for 
that  of  a democracy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian war,  however,  the  oligarchy  finally 
disappears  ; and  Thebes  appears  under  a democra- 
tical  form  of  government  from  this  time,  till  it  be- 
came with  the  rest  of  Greece  subject  to  the  Romans. 
The  Thebans  were  from  an  early  period  invete- 
rate enemies  of  their  neighbours,  the  Athenians. 
Their  hatred  of  the  latter  people  was  probably  one 
; of  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  desert  the 
cause  of  Grecian  liberty  in  the  great  struggle  against 
the  Persian  power.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Thebans  naturally  espoused  the  Spartan  side,  and 
contributed  not  a little  to  the  downfal  of  Athens. 
But,  in  common  with  the  other  Greek  states,  they 
soon  became  disgusted  with  the  Spartan  supremacy. 
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and  joined  the  confederacy  formed  agAinst  Sparta 
in  B.  c.  394.  The  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  387  put 
an  end  to  hostilities  in  Greece  ; but  the  treacherous 
seizure  of  the  Cadmea  by  the  Lacedaemonian  ge- 
neral Phoebidas  in  382,  and  its  recovery  by  the 
Theban  exiles  in  379,  led  to  a war  between  Thebe* 
and  Sparta,  in  which  the  former  not  only  recovered 
its  independence,  but  for  ever  destroyed  the  Ijice- 
daemonian  supremacy.  This  was  the  most  glorious 
period  in  the  Theban  annals  ; and  the  decisive 
defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctrn  in 
371,  made  Thebes  the  first  power  in  Greece.  Her 
greatness  however  was  mainly  due  to  the  pre- 
eminent abilities  of  her  citizens,  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  ; and  with  the  death  of  the  former  at  the 
battle  of  Mantinea  in  362,  she  lost  the  supremacy 
which  she  had  so  recently  gained.  Soon  after- 
wards Philip  of  Macedon  began  to  exercise  a para- 
mount influence  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 
The  Thebans  were  induced,  by  the  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes,  to  forget  their  old  animosities  against 
the  Athenians,  and  to  join  the  latter  in  protecting 
the  liberties  of  Greece  ; but  their  united  forces 
were  defeated  by  Philip,  at  the  battle  of  Choero- 
nea,  in  338.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Philip  and 
the  accession  of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made  a 
last  attempt  to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were 
cruelly  punished  by  the  young  king.  The  city 
was  taken  by  Alexander  in  336,  and  was  entirely 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  temples,  and 
the  house  of  the  poet  Pindar  ; 6000  inhabitants 
were  slain,  and  30,000  sold  as  slaves.  In  316  the 
city  was  rebuilt  by  Cassander,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Athenians.  In  *290  it  was  taken  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  and  again  suffered  greatly.  Di- 
caearchus,  who  flourished  about  this  time,  has  left 
us  an  interesting  account  of  the  city.  He  describes 
it  as  about  70  stadia  (nearly  9 miles)  in  circum- 
ference, in  form  nearly  circular,  and  in  appearance 
somewhat  gloomy.  He  says  that  it  is  plentifully 
provided  with  water,  and  contains  better  gardens 
than  any  other  city  in  Greece  ; that  it  is  moat 
agreeable  in  summer,  on  account  of  its  plentiful 
supply  of  cool  and  fresh  water,  and  its  large  gar- 
dens ; but  that  in  winter  it  is  very  unpleasant, 
being  destitute  of  fuel,  exposed  to  floods  and  cold 
winds,  and  frequently  visited  by  heavy  falls  of 
•now.  He  further  represents  the  people  as  proud 
and  insolent,  and  always  ready  to  settle  disputes 
by  fighting,  rather  than  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice.  It  is  supposed  that  the  population  of  the 
city  at  this  time  may  have  been  between  50,000 
and  60,000  souls.  After  the  Macedonian  period 
Thebes  rapidly  declined  in  importance  ; and  it  re- 
ceived its  last  blow  from  Sulla,  who  gave  half  of 
its  territory  to  the  Delphians.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  only  a village  in  his  time  ; and  Pausanias, 
who  visited  it  in  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  says  that  the  Cadmea  atone  was  then  in- 
habited. The  modem  town  is  also  confined  to 
this  spot,  and  the  surrounding  country  is  covered 
with  a confused  heap  of  ruins  — • 2.  Sumamed 
Phthioticae  (&rj€at  ai  ♦0»wr<5«),  an  important 
city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthiotia,  at  a short 
distance  from  the  coast,  and  with  a good  harbour. 
— 3.  A town  in  Lucania,  rarely  mentioned. 

ThebMs.  [Akovptus.] 

Thebe  TjrowAaxbj),  a city  of  Mysia,  on 

the  wooded  slope  of  M.  Placus,  destroyed  by 
Achilles.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace 
of  Andromache  and  Chryseis.  It  existed  in  the 
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h istorical  period,  but  by  the  time  of  Strabo  it  bad 
fallen  into  ruin,  and  by  that  of  Pliny  it  had  va- 
nished. Its  site  was  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyttium,  where  a beautiful  tract  of  country 
was  named,  after  it,  Thebanus  campus  (t& 
wtSloy). 

Thecoa  orTekoa(0f«<Ja,  Joseph. : 0**we  LX  X. : 
Teicua,  Ru.),  a city  of  Judaea,  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  6 miles  S.  of  Bethlehem,  and  1'2  S.  of  Je- 
rusalem, was  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Amos. 
(See  also  2 Chron.  xi.)  In  the  time  of  Jerome,  it 
was  a mere  village. 

Thelpflsa  orTelphussa  ( &t\rovcray  TV A<povrrira : 
T«A<poi/<r<or  : nr.  Vamna  Ru.),  a town  in  Arcadia 
on  the  river  Ladon. 

Theman,  a city  of  the  Edomites,  in  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  whose  people  were  celebrated  for  their 
wisdom. 

Thdmia  ( daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge, 
was  married  to  Zeus,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  the  Horae,  Eunomia,  Dice  (Aatraea), 
Irene,  and  of  the  Moerae.  In  the  Homeric  poems, 
Themis  is  the  personification  of  the  order  of  things 
established  by  law,  custom,  and  equity,  whence 
she  is  described  as  reigning  in  the  assemblies  of 
men,  and  as  convening,  by  the  coramnnd  of  Zeus, 
the  assembly  of  the  gods.  She  dwells  in  Olympus, 
and  is  on  friendly  terms  with  Hera.  She  is  also 
described  ns  a prophetic  divinity,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle  ns 
the  successor  of  Ge,  and  previous  to  Apollo. 
Nymphs  believed  to  be  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
Themis  lived  in  a cave  on  the  river  Erid&nus,  and 
the  Hesperides  also  are  called  daughters  of  Zeus 
and  Themis.  She  is  often  represented  on  coins 
resembling  the  figure  of  Athena  with  a cornucopia 
and  a pair  of  scales. 

Themisc^ra  (Staler* rvpa),  a plain  on  the  coaaI 
of  Pontus,  extending  E.  of  the  river  Iris  beyond  the 
Thermodon,  celebrated  from  very  ancient  times  ns 
the  country  of  the  Amnzons.  It  was  well  watered, 
and  rich  in  pasture.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ther- 
modon was  a city  of  the  same  name,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Augustus.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  present  Thermek  occupies  its 
site.  [Thsrmodon.] 

Themlson  (Gtn'i<rwv\  a celebrated  Greek  phy- 
sician, and  the  founder  of  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Methodici,  was  a native  of  Laodicea  in  Syria,  and 
lived  in  the  first  century  a c.  He  wrote  several 
medical  works,  but  of  these  only  the  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  remain.  The  physician  mentioned 
by  Juvenal  was  probably  a contemporary  of  the 
poet,  and  consequently  a different  person  from  the 
founder  of  the  Methodici. 

Themistius  (0«fu<rnoj),  a distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  rhetorician,  was  a Paphlagonimn,  and 
flourished,  first  at  Constantinople  and  afterwards 
at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Constantius,  Julian, 
Jovian,  Valens,  Grattan,  and  Theodosius.  He 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  all  those  emperors,  and  was 
promoted  by  them  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
state.  After  holding  Y&rious  public  offices,  and 
being  employed  on  many  important  embassies,  he 
was  made  prefect  of  Constantinople  by  Theodosius, 
a.  d.  384.  So  great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  Theodosius,  that,  though  Themistius  was 
a heathen,  the  emperor  entrusted  his  son  Arcadius 
to  the  tutorship  of  the  philosopher,  387.  The  life 
of  Themistius  probably  did  not  extend  beyond 
390.  Besides  the  emperors,  he  numbered  among 
3 c 3 
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fill  friends  the  chief  orators  and  philosophers  of 
the  age,  Christian  as  well  ns  heathen.  Not  only 
Lihanius,  but  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  also  was  his 
friend  and  correspondent,  and  the  latter,  in  an 
epistle  still  extant,  calls  him  the  “ king  of  argu- 
ments.’1 The  orations  (iroAiTxaoi  Adyoi)  of  The- 
mistius.  extant  in  the  time  of  Phntius,  were  36  in 
number,  of  which  33  have  come  down  to  us  in  the 
original  Greek,  and  one  in  a Latin  vers  on.  The 
other  two  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  until  one  of 
them  was  discovered  by  Cardinal  Maio,  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  in  1816.  The  best 
edition  of  the  Orations  is  by  Dindorf,  Lips.  1 832, 8 vo. 

Themistocles  (0*/ii<rroK\ni)t  the  celebrated 
Athenian,  was  the  son  of  Neocles  and  Abrotonon, 
a Thracian  woman,  and  was  bom  about  B.C.  51 4. 
In  his  youth  he  had  an  impetuous  character  ; he 
displayed  great  intellectual  power  combined  with 
a lofty  ambition  and  desire  of  political  distinction. 
He  began  his  career  by  setting  himself  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  had  most  power,  among  whom 
Aristides  was  the  chief.  The  fame  which  Mil- 
tiades  acquired  by  his  generalship  at  Marathon 
made  a deep  impression  on  Themistocles  ; and  he 
said  that  the  trophy  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him 
sleep.  His  rival  Aristides  was  ostracized  in  483, 
to  which  event  Themistocles  contributed ; and 
from  this  time  he  was  the  political  leader  in 
Athens.  In  481  he  was  Archon  Eponymus.  It 
was  About  this  time  that  he  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  employ  the  produce  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Ioturium  in  building  ships,  instead  of 
distributing  it  among  the  Athenian  citizens.  His 
great  object  was  to  draw  the  Athenians  to  the  sea, 
as  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  only  by  their  fleet 
that  Athens  could  repel  the  Persians  and  obtain 
the  supremacy  in  Greece.  Upon  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  Themistocles  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  ; and  to  his 
energy,  prudence,  foresight,  and  courage  the  Greeks 
mainly  owed  their  salvation  from  the  Persian 
dominion.  Upon  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  the 
Athenians,  on  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  deserted 
their  city,  and  removed  their  women,  children,  and 
infirm  persons  to  Salamis,  Aegina,  and  Tree  ten  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Persians  took  possession  of 
Athens,  the  Peloponnesians  were  anxious  to  retire 
to  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  Themistocles  used  all 
his  influence  in  inducing  the  Greeks  to  remain 
and  fight  with  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  and  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  persuaded  the  Spartan  com- 
mander Eurybiades  to  stay  at  Salamis.  But  as 
as  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  made  its  appearance,  the 
Peloponnesians  were  again  anxious  to  sail  away  ; 
and  when  Themistocles  saw  that  he  should  be  un- 
able to  persuade  them  to  remain,  he  sent  a faithful 
•lave  to  the  Persian  commanders,  informing  them 
that  the  Greeks  intended  to  make  their  escape, 
and  that  the  Persians  had  now  the  opportunity  of 
accomplishing  a noble  enterprise,  if  they  would 
only  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks.  The  Per- 
sians believed  what  they  were  told,  and  iu  the 
night  their  fleet  occupied  the  whole  of  the  channel 
between  Salamis  and  the  mainland.  The  Greeks 
were  thus  compelled  to  fight ; and  the  result  was 
the  great  and  glorious  victory,  in  which  the  greater 
p«rt  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  destroyed.  This 
victory,  which  was  due  to  Themistocles,  established 
bis  reputation  among  the  Greeks.  On  his  visiting 
Sparta,  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  honours 
by  the  Spartans,  who  gave  Eurybiades  the  palm 
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of  bravery,  and  to  Themistocles  the  palm  of  wisdom 
and  skill,  with  a crown  of  olive,  and  the  best 
chariot  that  Sparta  possessed.  The  Athenians 
began  to  restore  their  ruined  city  after  the  bar- 
barians had  left  the  country,  and  Themistocles 
advised  them  to  rebuild  the  walls,  and  to  make 
them  stronger  than  before.  The  Spartans  sent 
an  embassy  to  Athens  to  dissuade  them  from  forti- 
1 fying  their  city,  for  which  we  can  assign  no  motive 
! except  a miserable  jealousy.  Themistocles,  how- 
ever, went  on  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  where  he 
amused  the  Spartans  with  lies,  till  the  walls  were 
far  enough  advanced  to  be  in  a state  of  defence.  It 
was  upon  his  advice  also  that  the  Athenians  forti- 
fied the  port  of  Piraeus.  The  influence  of  The- 
' mistocles  does  not  appear  to  have  survived  the 
expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece  and  the 
fortification  of  the  ports.  He  was  probably  justly 
accused  of  enriching  himself  by  unfair  means,  for 
He  had  no  scruples  about  the  way  of  accomplishing 
an  end.  A story  is  told,  that  after  the  retreat  of 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Greek  fleet  was 
wintering  at  pAgasAe,  Themistocles  told  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  public  assembly  that  he  had  a scheme 
to  propose  which  was  beneficial  to  the  state,  but 
could  not  be  expounded  to  the  many.  Aristides 
was  named  to  receive  the  secret,  and  to  report 
upon  it.  His  report  was  that  nothing  could  be 
more  profitable  than  the  scheme  of  Themistocles, 
but  nothing  more  unjust  ; and  the  Athenians 
abided  by  the  report  of  Aristides.  In  471  The- 
mistocles was  ostracised  from  Athens,  and  retired 
to  Argos.  After  the  discovery  of  the  treasonable 
correspondence  of  Pausanias  with  the  Persian 
king,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  Athens  to  ac- 
cuse Themistocles  of  being  privy  to  the  design  of 
Pausanias.  Thereupon  the  Athenians  sent  off 
persons  with  the  Lacedaemonians  with  instruc- 
tions to  arrest  Themistocles  (466).  Themistocles, 
hearing  of  what  was  designed  against  him,  first 
fled  from  Argos  to  Corcyra,  and  then  to  Epirus, 
where  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  Adrnetus, 
king  of  the  Molossi,  who  happened  to  be  from 
home.  Adrnetus  was  no  friend  to  Themistocles, 
but  his  wife  told  the  fugitive  that  he  would  be 
protected  if  he  would  take  their  child  in  his  arms, 
and  sit  on  the  hearth.  The  king  soon  came  in, 
and  respecting  his  suppliant  attitude,  raised  him 
up,  and  refused  to  surrender  him  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian  and  Athenian  agents.  Themistocles 
finally  reached  the  coast  of  Asia  in  safety.  Xerxes 
was  now  dead  ( 465),  and  Artaxerxes  was  on  the 
throne.  Themistocles  went  up  to  visit  the  king 
at  his  royal  residence;  and  on  bis  arrival  he  sent 
the  king  a letter,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  the 
k ng  a good  service,  and  prayed  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  wait  a year,  and  then  to  explain  per- 
sonally what  brought  him  there.  In  a year  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  Persian  language  and 
the  Persian  usages,  and,  being  presented  to  the 
king,  he  obtained  the  greatest  influence  over  him, 
and  such  as  no  Greek  ever  before  enjoyed ; partly- 
owing  to  his  high  reputation  and  the  hopes  that 
he  gave  to  the  king  of  subjecting  the  Greeks  to 
the  Persians.  The  king  gave  him  a handsome 
allowance,  after  the  Persian  fashion ; Magnesia 
supplied  him  with  bread  nominally,  but  paid  him 
annually  fifty  talents.  Lampsacus  supplied  wine, 
and  Myus  the  other  provisions.  Before  he  could 
accomplish  any  thing  he  died ; some  say  that  he 
poisoned  himself,  finding  that  be  could  not  pertoru 
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hi*  premia*  to  the  king.  A monument  was  erected  J 
to  hia  memory  in  the  Agora  of  Magnesia,  which 
place  was  within  his  government.  It  is  said  that 
bis  bonea  were  aecretly  taken  to  Attica  by  his  re- 
lations, and  privately  interred  there.  Thcmiatocles 
d ed  in  449,  at  the  age  of  65.  Thcmiatocles  un- 
doubtedly possessed  great  talents  as  a statesman, 
great  political  sagacity,  a ready  wit,  and  excellent 
judgment : but  he  was  not  an  honest  man ; and, 
like  many  other  clever  men  with  little  morality, 
he  ended  his  career  unhappily  and  inglorionsly,  an 
exile  and  a traitor  too.  *21  letters  attributed  to 
Themistncles  arc  spurious. 

Themis  togSnes  (©efutfrey^nff),  of  Syracnse,  is 
said  by  Xenophon  {Hell.  iii.  1.  § 2)  to  have  written 
a work  on  the  Anabasis  of  Cyrus ; but  most  mo- 
dem writers,  following  the  statement  of  Plutarch, 
suppose  tlutt  Xenophon  really  refers  to  his  own 
work,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  name  of  Themis- 
togenes. 

Theocles  (0«oxAtjs),  son  of  liegylus,  was  a 
Lacedaemonian  statuary,  and  one  of  the  disciples 
of  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis.  He  therefore  flourished 
about  a c.  550. 

Theoclymenus  (0«o»rAupt«w»s),  son  of  Poly- 
phides  of  Hyperasia,  and  a descendant  of  Me- 
iampus,  was  a soothsayer,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
murder,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came  to 
Teleraachus  when  the  latter  quitted  Sparta  to 
return  to  Ithaca. 

Theocosmus  (0«<5koo>u»j),  of  Megara,  a statu- 
ary, flourished  about  b.  c.  435—430. 

Theocritus  (0«d*/wro*).  L Of  Chios,  an  orator,  j 
sophist,  and  perhaps  an  historian,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Ephorns  and  Theopompus;  and  the  latter  was  his 
fellow- citixen  and  political  opponent,  Theopompus  , 
belonging  to  the  aristocratic  and  Macedonian,  and 
Theocritus  to  the  democratic  and  patriotic  party. 
Theocritus  is  said  to  hare  also  given  deep  offence 
to  Alexander  by  the  sarcastic  wit,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  celebrity,  and 
which  at  last  cost  him  bis  life.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Antigonus,  in  revenge  for  a jest  upon 
the  king's  single  eye.  None  of  his  works  are 
extant  with  the  exception  of  2 or  3 epigrams, 
among  which  is  a very  bitter  one  upon  Aristotle. 
— 2.  The  celebrated  bucolic  poet,  was  a native  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  son  of  Praxagoras  and  Philinno. 
He  visited  Alexandria  during  tfte  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  where  be  received  the  in- 
struction of  Philetas  and  Asclepiades,  and  Degan 
to  distinguish  himself  as  a poet  His  first  efforts 
obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Philo- 
delphus,  who  was  associated  in  the  kingdom  with 
his  father,  Ptolemy  Soter,  in  a.  c.  285,  and  in 
whose  praise,  therefore,  the  poet  wrote  the  14th, 
15th,  and  17th  idyls.  At  Alexandria  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  poet  Arntus,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  6th  Idyl.  Theocritus  afterwards 
returned  to  Syracuse,  and  lived  there  under 
Hiero  II.  It  nppears  from  the  1 6tb  Idyl  that 
Theocritus  was  dissatisfied,  both  with  the  want  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero  in  rewarding  him 
for  his  poems,  and  with  the  political  state  of  his 
native  country.  It  may  therefore  be  supposed 
that  he  devoted  the  latter  part  of  his  life  almost 
entirely  to  the  contemplation  of  there  scenes  of 
nature  and  of  country  life,  on  his  representations 
of  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  Theocritus  was 
the  creator  of  bucoiic  poetry  as  a branch  of  Greek, 
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[ and,  through  imitators,  such  as  Virgil,  of  Roman 
literature.  The  bucolic  idyls  of  Theocritus  are  of 
a dramatic  and  mimetic  character.  They  are  pic- 
tures of  the  ordinary  life  of  the  common  people  of 
Sicily ; whence  their  name,  «f5i7,  elSuWta.  The 
pastoral  poems  and  romances  of  later  times  are  a 
totally  different  sort  of  composition  from  the  bu- 
colics of  Theocritus,  who  knows  nothing  of  the 
affected  sentiment,  the  pure  innocence,  and  the 
primeval  simplicity,  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  imaginary  shepherds  of  a fictitious  Arcadia. 
He  merely  exhibits  simple  and  faithful  pictures  of 
the  common  life  of  the  Sicilian  people,  in  a tho- 
roughly objective,  although  truly  poetical  spirit. 
Dramatic  simplicity  and  truth  Are  impressed  upon 
the  pictures  exhibited  in  his  poems,  into  the  colour- 
ing of  which  he  has  thrown  much  of  the  natural 
comedy  which  is  always  seen  in  the  common  life 
of  a free  people.  The  collection,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Theocritus,  consists 
of  30  poems,  called  by  the  general  title  of  /Jy/#,  a 
fragment  of  a few  lines  from  a poem  entitled 
lierenice,  and  22  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
But  these  Idyls  are  not  all  bucolic,  and  were  not 
all  written  by  Theocritus.  Those  idyls,  of  which 
the  genuineness  is  the  most  doubtful,  are  the 
1 2th.  17th,  18th,  19th,  20th,  26th,  27th,  29th, 
and  30th.  The  dialect  of  Theocritus  is  a mixed 
or  eclectic  dialect,  in  which  the  new  or  softened 
Doric  predominates.  The  best  editions  of  Theo- 
critus are  by  Kiessling,  Lips.  1819,  and  by  Wiiste- 
mann,  Gothae,  1830. 

Theodectes  (0«oS4rrqrs),  of  Phaselis,  in  Pam- 
phylia,  was  a highly  distinguished  rhetorician  and 
tragic  poet  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Marcdon.  He 
was  the  son  of  Aristander,  and  a pupil  of  Isocrates 
and  Aristotle.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was 
spent  at  Athens,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  41. 
The  people  of  his  native  city  honoured  the  memory 
ot  Theodectes  with  a statue  in  their  agora,  which 
Alexander,  when  he  stopped  at  Phaselis  on  his 
march  towards  Persia,  crowned  with  garlands,  to 
show  hit  respect  for  the  memory  of  a man  who 
had  been  associated  with  himrelf  by  means  of 
Aristotle  and  philosophy.  The  passages  of  Aris- 
totle, in  which  Theodectes  is  mentioned,  show  the 
strong  regard  and  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  philosopher.  Theodectes  devoted 
himself,  during  the  first  part  of  his  life,  entirely  to 
rhetoric,  and  afterwards  he  turned  his  attention  to 
tragic  poetry.  He  was  a professional  teacher  of 
rhetoric  and  composer  of  orations  for  others,  and 
was  in  part  dependent  on  this  profession  for  his 
subsistence.  None  of  the  works  of  Theodectes 
have  come  down  to  ns.  He  wrote  50  tragedies, 
which  were  very  popular  among  hit  contemporaries. 
His  treatise  on  rhetoric  is  repeatedly  referred  to 
by  the  ancient  writers. 

Theodoretus  (0«o3«pifrot),  an  eminent  ecclesi- 
astic of  the  5th  century,  was  born  at  Antioch 
about  a.  u.  393,  and  was  made  bishop  of  Cyrus, 
or  Cvrrhus,  a small  city  near  the  Euphrates,  in 
420  or  423.  He  was  accused  of  being  a Nes- 
torian,  and  was  in  consequence  deposed  at  the 
second  council  of  Ephesus  in  449 ; but  he  was 
restored  to  his  diocere  at  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
in  451,  upon  his  anathematizing  Nestorius  and 
his  doctrines.  He  appears  to  have  died  in  457  or 
458.  Theodoret  was  a man  of  learning  and  of 
sound  judgment  The  most  important  of  his  works 
are  : 1.  Commentaries  on  various  books  of  the  Old 
3c  4 
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and  New  Testament*,  in  which  he  adopt#  the 
method,  not  of  a continuous  commentary,  but  of 
proposing  and  solving  those  difficulties  which  he 
thinks  likely  to  occur  to  a thoughtful  reader.  2. 
An  blccUsiasticul  Hiatory,  in  5 books,  intended  as 
a continuation  of  the  History  of  Eusebius.  It 
begins  with  the  history  of  Arianism,  under  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  and  ends  in  429.  3.  An 

apologetic  treatise,  intended  to  exhibit  the  con- 
firmations of  the  truth  of  Christianity  contained  in 
the  Gentile  philosophy.  4.  Ten  Orations  on  Provi- 
dence. The  complete  editions  of  Theodoret  are 
by  Sirmond  and  Gamier,  5 vols.  fo.,  Paris,  1642 
— 1684,  and  by  Schulze  and  Noesselt,  llal  at*  Sax. 
1769 — 1774,  5 vols.  in  10  parts  8vo. 

Theoddriaa.  [Vacca.] 

Theodoric  os  or  Theodericus.  L I.  King  of j 
the  Visigoths  from  a.  d.  418  to  451,  was  the  sue-  j 
cessor  of  Wallis,  but  appears  to  have  been  the  son  ! 
of  the  great  Alaric.  He  fell  fighting  on  the  side  j 
of  Aetius  and  the  Romans  at  the  great  battle  of 
Chalons,  in  which  Attila  was  defeated  451.  — 2. 
II.  King  of  the  Visigoths  A.  D.  452—466,  2nd 
son  of  Theodoric  I.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
by  the  murder  of  his  brother  Thorismond.  He 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Gaul  and  Spain. 
He  was  assassinated  in  466  by  his  brother  Euric, 
who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Theodoric  II. 
was  a patron  of  letters  and  learned  men.  The 
poet  Sidenios  Apollinaris  reaided  for  some  time  at 
liis  court.  — 3.  Surnamed  the  Great,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  succeeded  his  father  Theodemir,  in 
475.  lie  was  at  first  an  ally  of  Zeno,  the  em- 
peror of  Constantinople,  but  was  afterwards  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  the  emperor.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  Theodoric,  Zeno  gave  him  permission 
to  invade  Italy,  and  expel  the  usurper  Odoacer 
from  the  country.  Theodoric  entered  Italy  in 
489,  and  after  defeating  Odoacer  in  3 great  battles, 
laid  siege  to  Ravenna,  in  which  Odoacer  took 
refuge.  After  a siege  of  3 years  Odoacer  capitu- 
lated on  condition  that  he  and  Theodoric  should 
rule  jointly  over  Italy;  but  Odoacer  was  soon 
after  words  murdered  by  his  more  fortunate  rival 
(493).  Theodoric  thus  became  master  of  Italy, 
which  he  ruled  for  33  years,  till  his  death  in  526. 
His  long  reign  was  prosperous  and  beneficent,  and 
under  his  sway  Italy  recovered  from  the  ravages 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed  for  so  many  years. 
Theodoric  was  also  a patron  of  literature ; and 
among  his  ministers  were  Cassiodorus  and  Boe- 
thius, the  two  last  writers  who  can  claim  a place 
in  the  literature  of  ancient  Rome.  But  prosperous 
as  had  been  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  his  last  days 
were  darkened  by  disputes  with  the  Catholics,  and 
by  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Boethius 
and  Symmachus,  whom  he  accused  of  a conspiracy 
to  overthrow  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy.  His 
death  is  mid  to  have  been  hastened  by  remorse. 
It  is  related  that  one  evening,  when  a large  fish 
was  served  on  the  table,  he  fancied  that  he  beheld 
the  head  of  Symmachus,  and  was  so  terrified  that 
he  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  three  days  afterwards. 
Theodoric  was  buried  at  Ravenna,  and  a monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  daughter 
Amalasuntha.  liis  ashes  were  deposited  in  a por- 
phyry vase,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Ravenna. 

Theodorldaa  (0*o5«»>p»5a*),  of  Syracuse,  a lyric 
and  epigrammatic  poet,  who  lived  about  B.  c.  235. 
He  had  a place  in  the  (laaiandoi  Meleager.  There 
are  18  of  his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
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Theodoras  (0*<£5oj poi).  L Of  Byzantium,  s 
rhetorician,  and  a contemporary  of  Plato,  who 
speaks  of  him  somewhat  contemptuously.  Cicero 
describes  him  as  excelling  rather  in  the  theory 
than  the  practice  of  his  art.  — 2.  A philosopher  of 
the  Cyrenaic  school,  to  one  branch  of  which  he 
gave  the  name  of**  Theodoriant," 0eo5afp«7o<.  He 
is  usually  designated  by  ancient  writers  the  Atheist. 
He  was  a disciple  of  the  younger  Aristippus,  and 
was  banished  from  Cyrene,  but  on  what  occasion  is 
not  stated.  He  then  went  to  Athens,  and  only 
escaped  being  cited  before  the  Areopagus,  by  tbe 
influence  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  was  after- 
wards banished  from  Athens,  probably  with  Deme- 
trius (307),  and  went  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
w-as  employed  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  son  of 
Lagos,  king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt; 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  shared  the  overthrow 
and  exile  of  Demetrius.  While  in  the  service  of 
Ptolemy,  Theodoras  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Lysixnnchus,  whom  he  offended  by  the  freedom  of 
his  remarks.  One  answer  which  he  made  to  a 
threat  of  crucifixion  which  Lysimachus  had  used, 
has  been  celebrated  by  many  ancient  writers, 
**  Employ  such  threats  to  those  courtiers  of  yonrs  ; 
for  it  matters  not  to  Theodore  whether  he  rots  on 
the  ground  or  in  the  air."  He  returned  at  length 
to  Cyrene,  where  he  appears  to  have  ended  his 
days.  — 3.  An  eminent  rhetorician  of  the  age  of 
Augustus,  was  a native  of  Gadara,  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan.  He  settled  at  Rhodes,  where 
Tiberius,  afterwards  emperor,  during  his  retirement 
( b.  c.  6 — a.  d.  2)  to  that  island,  was  one  of  his 
hearers.  He  also  taught  at  Rome ; bat  whether 
his  settlement  at  Rome  preceded  that  at  Rhodes  is 
uncertain.  Theodoras  was  the  founder  of  a school 
of  rhetoricians,  called  “Theodorei,”  as  distinguished 
from  the  **  Apollodorei,"  or  followers  of  Apollodoras 
of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  Augustus 
Caesar  at  Apollonia.  Theodoras  wrote  many 
works,  all  of  which  are  lost.  — 4.  A Greek  monk, 
sumamed  Prodromuss  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  12th  century.  He  was  held  in  great  repute 
by  his  contemporaries  as  a scholar  and  philosopher, 
and  wrote  upon  a great  variety  of  subjects.  Several 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  : 1.  A metrical  romance 
in  9 books,  on  the  loves  of  Rhodanthe  and  DosicJes, 
written  in  iambic  metre,  and  exhibiting  very  little 
ability.  2.  A poem  entitled  UoleomyomaMa^  in 
iambic  verse,  on  **  the  battle  of  tbe  mice  and  cat," 
in  imitation  of  the  Homeric  Batrachomyomachia. 
This  piece  is  often  appended  to  the  editions  of 
Aesop  and  Babrius.—  5.  The  name  of  2 ancient 
Samian  artists.  (1.)  Tbe  son  of  Rhoecus,  and 
brother  of  Telecles,  flourished  about  b.  c.  600,  and 
was  an  architect,  a statuary  in  bronze,  and  a sculp- 
tor in  wood.  He  wrote  a work  on  the  Heraeum 
at  Samos,  in  the  erection  of  which  it  may  therefore 
be  supposed  that  he  was  engaged  as  well  as  his 
father.  Or,  considering  the  time  which  such  a 
building  would  occupy,  tbe  treatise  may  perhaps  be 
ascribed  to  the  younger  Theodoras.  He  was  nlso 
engaged  with  his  father  in  the  erection  of  the  laby- 
rinth of  Lemnos  ; and  be  prepared  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  brother  Telecles,  he  made  the  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Pytbius  for  the  Samians,  according 
to  the  fixed  rales  of  the  hieratic  style,  (i)  The 
son  of  Telecles,  nephew  of  the  elder  Theodoras, 
and  grandson  of  Rhoecus,  flourished  about  560,  in 
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the  times  of  Croesus  and  Polycrates,  and  obtained 
such  renown  ns  a statuary  in  bronze,  that  the  in- 
dention of  that  art  was  ascribed  to  him,  in  con- 
junction with  his  grandfather.  He  also  practised 
the  arts  of  engraving  metals  (ropeirrur^,  ooeiarim*), 
and  of  gem-engrnving  ; his  works  in  those  depart- 
ments being  celebrated  gold  and  silver  craters,  and 
the  ring  of  Polycrates. 

Theodosiopdlis  (0*o8o<riovwoXit : prob.  Krze- 
roum ),  a city  of  Armenia  Major,  S.  of  the  A raxes, 
and  42  stadia  S.  of  the  mountain  which  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Euphrates : built  by  Theo- 
dosius II.  as  a mountain  fortress:  enlarged  and 
strengthened  by  Anastasius  and  Justinian.  Its 
position  made  it  a place  of  commercial  importance. 
There  were  other  cities  of  the  name,  but  none  of 
any  great  consequence. 

ThfcodSsIus.  L Sumamed  the  Great,  Homan 
emperor  of  the  EaBt,  a.  d.  378 — 395,  was  the  son  | 
of  the  general  Theodosius  who  restored  Britain  to  I 
the  empire,  and  wan  beheaded  at  Carthage  in  the 
reign  of  Valens,  376.  The  future  emperor  was 
bom  in  Spain  about  846.  He  received  a good 
education  ; and  he  learned  the  art  of  war  under 
his  own  father,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  British 
campaigns.  During  his  father's  life-time  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke  (dux)  of  Moesia,  where 
he  defeated  the  Sarmatians  (374),  and  saved  the 
province.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  retired 
before  court  intrigues  to  his  native  country.  He 
acquired  a considerable  military  reputation  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father;  and  after  the  death  of  Valens, 
who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Goths,  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  the  East  by  Gratian,  who  felt 
himself  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the  empire. 
The  Roman  empire  in  the  East  was  then  in  a 
critical  position  ; for  the  Romans  were  disheart- 
ened by  the  bloody  defeat  which  they  had  sus- 
tained, and  the  Goths  were  insolent  in  their  victory. 
Theodosius,  however,  showed  himself  equal  to  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  was  placed  ; he  gained 
two  signal  victories  over  the  Goths,  and  concluded 
a peace  with  the  barbarians  in  382.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  ( 383)  Maximus  assumed  the  imperial 
purple  in  Britain,  and  invaded  Gaul  with  a power- 
ful army.  In  the  war  which  followed  Gratian  was 
slain;  and  Theodosius,  who  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  enter  into  a contest  with  Maximus, 
acknowledged  the  latter  emperor  of  the  countries 
of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  but  he  secured  to 
Valentinian,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  Italy,  Africa, 
and  western  Illyricura.  But  when  Maximus  ex- 
pelled Valentinian  from  Italy  in  387,  Theodosius 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  marched  into 
the  West  at  the  head  of  a powerful  army.  After 
defeating  Maximus  in  Pannonin,  Theodosius  pur- 
sued him  across  the  Alps  to  Aquileia.  Here  Maxi- 
mus was  surrendered  by  his  own  soldiers  to  Theo- 
dosius and  was  put  to  death.  Theodosius  spent 
the  winter  at  Milan,  and  in  the  following  year 
(389)  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  accompanied 
by  Valentinian  and  his  own  son  Honorius.  Two 
events  in  the  life  of  Theodosius  about  this  time 
may  be  mentioned  as  evidence  of  his  uncertain 
character  and  his  savage  temper.  In  367  a riot 
took  place  at  Antioch,  in  which  the  statues  of  the 
emperor,  of  his  father,  and  of  his  wife  were  thrown 
down  ; but  these  idle  demonstrations  were  quickly 
suppressed  bv  an  armed  force.  When  Theodosius 
heard  of  these  riots,  he  degraded  Antioch  from  the 
rank  of  a city,  stripped  it  of  its  possessions  and 
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privileges,  and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a 
village  dependent  on  Laodicea.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  intercession  of  Antioch  and  the  senate 
of  Constantinople,  he  pardoned  the  city,  and  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  riot.  The  other  event 
is  an  eternal  brand  of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Theo- 
dosius. In  390,  while  the  emperor  was  at  Milan, 
a serious  riot  broke  out  at  Thessalonica,  in  which 
the  imperial  officer  and  several  of  his  troops  were 
murdered.  Theodosius  resolved  to  take  the  most 
signal  vengeance  upon  the  whole  city.  An  army 
of  barbarians  was  sent  to  Thessalonica  ; the  people 
were  invited  to  the  games  of  the  Circus  ; and  as 
soon  as  the  place  was  full,  tbe  soldiers  received  the 
signal  for  a massacre.  For  3 hours  the  spectators 
were  indiscriminately  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  and  7000  of  them,  or,  as  some  accounts 
sav,  more  than  twice  that  number,  paid  the  penalty 
of  the  insurrection.  St.  Ambrose,  tbe  archbishop 
of  Milan,  represented  to  Theodosius  his  crime  in  a 
letter,  and  told  him  that  penitence  alone  could 
efface  his  guilt.  Accordingly,  when  the  emperor 
proceeded  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  usual 
manner  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  the  archbishop 
stopped  him  at  the  door,  and  demanded  on  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  guilt.  The  conscience- struck 
Theodosius  humbled  himself  before  the  church, 
which  has  recorded  his  penance  as  one  of  its  great- 
est victories.  He  laid  aside  the  insignia  of  impe- 
rial power,  and  in  the  posture  of  a suppliant  in  the 
church  of  Milan  entreated  pardon  for  his  great  sin 
before  all  the  congregation.  After  8 months,  the 
emperor  was  restored  to  communion  with  the 
church.  Theodosius  spent  3 years  in  Italy,  during 
which  he  established  Valentinian  II.  on  the  throne 
of  the  West.  He  returned  to  Constantinople  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  391.  Valentinian  was  slain 
in  392  by  Arbogastes,  who  raised  Eugenius  to  the 
empire  of  the  West.  This  involved  Theodosius  in 
a new  war;  but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death 
both  of  Eugenius  and  Arbogastes  in  394.  Theo- 
dosius died  at  Milan  4 months  after  the  defeat  of 
Eugenius,  on  the  17th  of  January  395.  His  2 
sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  had  already  been 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  Augusti,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  empire  should  be  divided  between 
them,  Arcadius  having  the  East,  and  Honorius  the 
West.  Theodosius  was  a firm  Catholic,  and  a 
fierce  opponent  and  persecutor  of  the  Arians  and 
all  heretics.  It  was  in  his  reign  also  that  the 
formal  destruction  of  paganism  took  place ; nnd  we 
still  possess  a large  number  of  the  Lews  of  Theo- 
dosius, prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the  pigan  reli- 
gion, and  forbidding  the  heathen  worship  under 
severe  penalties,  in  some  cases  extending  to  death. 
— IL  Roman  emperor  of  the  East,  a.  d.  408 — 
450,  was  horn  in  401,  and  was  only  7 years  of  age 
at  the  death  of  his  father  Arcadius,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded. Theodosius  was  a weak  prince ; and  his 
sister  Pulcheria,  who  became  his  guardian  in  4 14, 
possessed  the  virtual  government  of  the  empire 
during  the  remainder  of  his  long  reign.  The  prin- 
cipal external  events  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
were  the  war  with  the  Persians,  which  only  lasted 
a short  time  (421 — 422),  and  was  terminated  by 
a peace  for  100  years,  and  the  war  with  the  Iiuns, 
who  repeatedly  defeated  the  armies  of  the  em- 
peror, and  compelled  him  at  length  to  conclude  a 
disgraceful  peace  with  them  in  447  or  448.  Theo- 
dosius died  in  450,  And  was  succeeded  by  his  sister 
Pulcheria,  who  prudently  took  for  her  colleague  ia 
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the  empire  the  senator  Martian,  and  made  him  | 
her  husband.  Theodosius  had  been  married  in 
4*21  to  the  accomplished  Athenai*.  the  daughter 
of  the  sophist  Leontius,  who  received  at  her  bap- 
tism the  name  of  Eudocia.  Their  daughter  Eu- 
doxia  was  married  to  Valeniinian  III.,  the  emperor 
of  the  West.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and 
that  of  Valentinian  III.,  was  made  the  compilation 
called  the  Codex  Theodosianus.  It  was  published 
in  438.  It  consists  of  16  books,  which  are  divided 
into  titles,  with  appropriate  rubricae  or  headings ; 
and  the  constitutions  belonging  to  each  title  are 
arranged  under  it  in  chronological  order.  The 
first  5 books  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
constitution  which  relates  to  Jut  Privatum;  the 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  books  contain  the  law  that  re- 
lates to  the  constitution  and  administration  ; the 
9th  book  treats  of  criminal  law;  the  10th  and 
1 1 th  treat  of  the  public  revenue  and  some  matters 
relating  to  procedure;  the  l*2th,  13th,  14th  and 
15th  books  treat  of  the  constitution  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  towns  and  other  corporations  ; and 
the  1 6th  contains  the  law  relating  to  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  best  edition  of  this  Code  with  a 
commentary  is  that  of  J.  Gothofredus,  which  was 
edited  after  his  death  by  A.  Marville,  Lyon,  1665, 

6 vols.  fo. ; and  afterwards  by  Ritter,  Leipzig, 
1736 — 1745,  fol.  The  best  edition  of  the  text 
alone  is  that  by  Hanel  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Ante- 
Justinianeum , Bonn,  1837. ““Ill-  Literary.  1.  Of 
Bitbynia.  a mathematician,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  by  Vitruvius,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of 
him  as  the  inventor  of  an  universal  sun-dial.  — 
2.  Of  Tripolis,  a mathematician  and  astronomer  of 
some  distinction,  who  appears  to  have  flourished  1 
later  than  the  reign  of  Trajan.  He  wrote  several  ' 
works,  of  which  the  3 following  are  extant,  and 
have  been  published.  1.  2<patpi«ct,  a treatise  on 
the  properties  of  the  sphere,  and  of  the  circles  ! 
described  on  its  surface.  2.  n«pl  fiptp£y  kcu 
vuKTosy.  3.  Tltpl  olicijffsuy. 

Theddota  (©foSdrTp,  an  Athenian  courtezan, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of  that 
class  in  Greece,  is  introduced  as  a speaker  in 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  (iii.  1 1.)  She  at  last 
attached  herself  to  Alcibiades,  and,  after  his 
murder,  she  performed  his  funeral  rites. 

Theognis  ( 0«<rym ).  1.  Of  Megara,  an  an- 

cient elegiac  and  gnomic  poet,  is  said  to  have  flou- 
rished b.  c,  548  or  544.  He  may  have  been  born 
about  570,  and  would  therefore  have  been  80  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Persian  wars,  490.  at  which 
time  we  know  from  his  own  writings  that  he  was 
alive.  Theognis  belonged  to  the  oligarchical  party 
in  his  native  city,  and  in  its  fates  he  shared.  He 
was  a noble  by  birth  ; and  all  his  sympathies 
were  with  the  nobles.  They  are,  in  his  poems, 
the  dTadof  And  iaBKol,  and  the  commons  the  Kauai 
and  8«tAol,  terms  which,  in  fact,  at  that  period, 
were  regularly  used  in  this  political  signification, 
and  not  in  their  later  ethical  meaning.  He  was 
banished  with  the  leaders  of  the  oligarchical  party, 
having  previously  been  deprived  of  all  his  pro- 
perty ; and  most  of  his  poems  were  composed 
while  he  was  an  exile.  Most  of  his  political 
verses  are  addressed  to  a certain  Cymus,  the  son 
of  Polypus.  The  other  fragments  of  his  poetry 
are  of  a social,  most  of  them  of  a festive  character. 
They  place  us  in  the  midst  of  a circle  of  friends, 
who  formed  a kind  of  convivial  society  ; all  the 
members  of  this  society  belonged  to  the  class  whom 
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the  poet  calls  u the  good."  The  collection  of  gnomic 
poetry,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Theognis,  contains,  however,  many  addi- 
tions from  later  poets.  The  genuine  fragments  of 
Theognis  contain  much  that  is  highly  poetical  in 
thought,  and  elegant  as  well  as  forcible  in  expres- 
sion. The  best  editions  are  by  Bekker,  Lips. 
1815,  and  ‘2d  ed.  1827,  8vo. ; by  Welcker,  Fran- 
cof.  1826,  8vo. ; and  by  Orellius,  Tune,  1840,  4to. 
— 2.  A tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Aristo- 
phanes, by  whom  be  is  satirized. 

Thfcfin  (8«W).  L The  name  of  2 mathema- 
ticians who  are  often  confounded  together.  The 
first  is  Theon  the  elder,  of  Smyrna,  best  known 
as  an  arithmetician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  The  second  is  Theon  the  younger,  of 
Alexandria,  the  father  of  Hypatia,  best  known  as 
an  astronomer  and  geometer,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Theodosius  the  elder.  Both  were  hea- 
thens, a fact  which  the  date  of  the  second  makes  it 
desirable  to  state  ; and  each  held  the  Platonism 
of  his  period.  Of  Theon  of  Smyrna  all  that  we 
have  left  is  a portion  of  a work  entitled,  Tie  Kara 
paOrinariK^v  xP1,l<ri^Uln,  ***  TV  r°v  I1Ac£twi»oj 
ivdyywaiy.  The  portion  which  now  exist*  is  in 
*2  books,  one  on  arithmetic,  and  one  on  musk : 
there  was  a third  on  astronomy,  and  a fourth  n«pl 
ttjs  iy  Kitrficp  apuovias.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Gelder,  Leyden,  1827.  Of  Theon  of  Alexandria 
the  following  works  have  come  down  to  us  : — 
1.  Scholia  on  Aratus.  2.  Edition  of  Euclid.  3. 
Commentary  on  the  Almayest  of  Ptolemy,  ad- 
dressed to  his  son  Epiphaiiius.  4.  Commentary  on 
the  tables  of  Ptolemy.  — 2.  Aeliug  Theon,  of 
Alexandria,  a sophist  and  rhetorician  of  uncertain 
date,  wrote  several  works  °f  which  one  entitled 
Pmffymnasmata  (Upoyvpydapara)  is  still  extant. 
It  is  a useful  treatise  on  the  proper  system  of  pre- 
paration for  the  profession  of  an  orator,  according 
to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Hermogenes  and  Apb- 
thonius.  One  of  the  best  editions  is  by  Finckh, 
Stuttgard,  1834.— 3.  Of  Samos,  a painter  who 
flourished  from  the  time  of  Philip  onwards  to  that 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The  peculiar  merit 
of  Theon  was  hit  prolific  fancy. 

Th&dnSe  (©eovdp),  daughter  of  Proteus  and 
Psammathe,  also  called  Idothea.  [Idothea.] 
Thedphhnes  (©eotpoyn*)*  1-  Cn.  Pompeius 
Thedph&nes,  of  Mytilenn  in  I^esbos,  a learned 
Greek,  and  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of 
Pompey.  Pontpcy  appears  to  have  made  his  ac- 
quaintance during  the  Mithridatic  war.  and  soon 
became  so  much  attached  to  him  that  he  presented 
to  him  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  presence  of  hit 
army,  after  a speech  in  which  he  eulogised  his 
merits.  This  occurred  about  a.  c.  62  ; and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  year  Theophanes  obtained  from 
Pompey  the  privileges  of  a free  state  for  his  native 
city,  although  it  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithri- 
dates.  Theophanes  came  to  Rome  with  Pompey  ; 
and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  accom- 
panied his  patron  to  Greece.  Pompey  appointed 
him  commander  of  the  Fabri,  and  chiefly  consulted 
him  and  Lucceius  on  all  important  matters  in  the 
war,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  nobles. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Theophanes  fled  with 
Pompey  from  Greece,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  ad- 
vice that  Pompey  went  to  Egypt.  After  the  death 
of  his  patron,  Theophanes  took  refuge  in  Italy, 
and  was  pardoned  by  Caesar.  After  his  death 
the  Lesbians  paid  divine  honours  to  his  memory. 
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Theopbanes  wrote  the  history  of  Pompey's  cam- 
paigns, in  which  he  represented  the  exploits  of  his 
patron  in  the  most  favourable  light.  — 2.  M. 
Pompeioi  TheophaneB,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
sent  to  Asia  by  Augustus,  in  the  capacity  of  pro- 
curator, and  was  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote 
cue  of  the  friends  of  Tiberius.  The  latter  emperor, 
however,  put  his  descendants  to  death  towards  the 
end  of  his  reign,  a.  D.  33,  because  their  ancestor 
had  been  one  of  Pompey’s  friends,  and  had  received 
after  his  death  divine  honours  from  the  Lesbians. 
— 3.  A Byzantine  historian,  flourished  most  pro- 
bably in  the  latter  part  of  the  6th  century  of  our 
era.  lie  wrote,  in  10  books,  the  history  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  during  the  Persian  war  under 
Justin  XL,  from  a.  d.  567  to  5U1.  The  work  it- 
•elf  is  lost,  but  some  extracts  from  it  are  preserved 
by  Photius.  — 4.  Also  a Byzantine  historian,  lived 
during  the  second  half  of  the  8lh  century,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  9th.  In  consequence  of  his  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  image  worship,  he  was 
banished  by  Leo  the  Armenian  to  the  island  of 
Saroothrace,  where  he  died,  in  818.  Theophanes 
wrote  a Chronicon,  which  is  still  extant,  beginning1 
at  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  in  277,  and  coming 
down  to  811.  It  consists,  like  the  Chronica  of 
Eusebius  and  of  Syncellus,  of  two  parts,  a history 
arranged  according  to  years,  and  a chronological 
table,  of  which  the  former  is  very  superior  to  the 
latter.  It  is  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Bvzantine  writers,  Paris,  1655,  fol.,  Venet  1729, 

foL 

TheSphlliu  (0«<tyuAos).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet,  most  probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  — 2. 
An  historian  and  geographer,  quoted  by  Josephus, 
Plutarch,  and  Ptolemy.  — 3.  Bishop  of  Antioch, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  era, 
and  the  author  of  one  of  the  early  apologies  for 
Christianity  which  have  come  down  to  us.  This 
work  is  in  the  form  of  a letter  to  a friend,  named 
Autolycus,  who  was  still  a heathen,  but  a man  of 
extensive  reading  and  great  learning.  It  was  com- 
posed a.  d.  180  ; a year  or  two  before  the  death 
of  Thcophilus.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Wolf, 
I Iamb.  1724,  8vo.  — 4.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  and  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
centuries  of  our  era,  and  distinguished  for  his  per- 
secutions of  the  Origcnists  and  for  his  hostility  to 
Chrysostom.  He  died  a.  n.  412.  A few  remains 
of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us.— 5.  One  of 
the  lawyers  of  Constantinople  who  were  employed 
by  Justinian  on  his  first  Code,  on  the  Digest,  and 
oil  the  composition  of  the  Institutes.  [Justini- 
anus.]  Thcophilus  is  the  author  of  the  Greek 
translation  or  paraphrase  of  the  Institutes  of  Justi- 
nian, which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  intitled  ’Iv- 
(rriTovra  &to<p't\ov  * Avr  uc«y<rtcpos%  Instituta  Theo- 
jhiii  A nirornsurit.  It  became  the  text  for  the  In- 
stitutes in  the  East,  where  the  Latin  language  was 
little  known,  and  entirely  displaced  the  Latin  text. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Reitz,  Huag.  1751,  2 vols. 
4 to.— 6.  Theophilus  Protospatharius,  the  author 
of  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are  still 
extant.  Protorpatfuirius  was  originally  a military 
title  given  to  the  colonel  of  the  body-guards  of  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople  ( Spatharii ),  but  after- 
wards became  also  a high  civil  dignity.  Theophi- 
Jus  probably  lived  in  the  7th  century  after  Christ. 
Of  his  works  the  2 most  important  are:  1.  IT tpl 
tt)S  tw  ’AvOfxoirou  KaratTKfvriSy  De  Cbrporis  flu- 
vtani  Fabrics,  an  anatomical  and  physiological 
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treatise  in  5 books.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Greenhill,  Oxon.  1842,  8vo.  2.  n«pl  Oupwv,  IM 
Urinis , of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Guidot, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1703  (and  1731)  8vo. 

Thefiphraatua  (Q«6<ppa(TTos\  the  Greek  philo- 
sopher, was  a native  of  Eresus  in  Lesbos,  and 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first  under  Plato, 
and  afterwards  under  Aristotle.  He  liecame  the 
favourite  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  is  said  to  have 
changed  his  original  name  of  Tyrtamus  to  Theo- 
phrastus (or  the  Divine  Speaker),  to  indicate 
the  fluent  and  graceful  address  of  his  pupil  ; but 
this  tale  is  scarcely  credible.  Aristotle  named 
Theophrastus  his  successor  in  the  presidency  of 
the  Lyceum,  and  in  his  will  bequeathed  to  him 
his  library  and  the  originals  of  his  own  writings. 
Theophrastus  was  a worthy  successor  of  his  great 
master,  and  nobly  sustained  the  character  of  the 
school.  He  is  said  to  have  had  2000  disciples, 
and  among  them  such  men  as  the  comic  poet 
Menander.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
kings  Philipput,  C'assander,  and  Ptolemy,  and  was 
not  the  less  the  object  of  the  regard  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  as  was  decisively  shown  when  he 
was  impeached  of  impiety ; for  he  was  not  only 
acquitted,  but  his  accuser  would  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  calumny,  bad  not  Theophrastus 
generously  interfered  to  save  him.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  philosophers  were  banished  from  Athens, 
in  b.  c.  305,  according  to  the  law  of  Sophocles, 
Theophrastus  also  left  the  city,  until  Philo,  a 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  the  very  next  year,  brought 
Sophocles  to  punishment,  and  procured  the  repeal  of 
the  law.  From  this  time  Theophrastus  continued 
to  teach  at  Athens  without  any  further  molestation 
till  his  death.  He  died  in  287,  having  presided  over 
the  Academy  about  35  years.  11  is  age  is  differently 
stated.  According  to  some  accounts  he  lived  85 
years,  according  to  others  107  years.  He  is  said 
to  have  closed  his  life  with  the  complaint  respect- 
ing the  short  duration  of  human  existence,  that  it 
ended  just  when  the  insight  into  its  problems  was 
beginning.  The  whole  population  of  Athens  took 
part  in  his  funeral  obsequies.  He  bequeathed  his 
library  to  Nelcus  of  Scepsis.  Theophrastus  exerted 
himself  to  carry  out  the  philosophical  system  of 
Aristotle,  to  throw  light  upon  the  difficulties  con- 
tained in  his  books,  and  to  fill  up  the  gups  in 
them.  With  this  view  he  wrote  a great  number 
of  works,  the  great  object  of  which  was  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  Un- 
fortunately most  of  these  works  have  perished. 
The  following  are  alone  extant : 1.  Charuderes 
XBptKTVP**)*  >n  30  chapters,  containing 
descriptions  of  vicious  characters.  2.  A treatise 
on  sensuous  perception  and  its  objects  (ir«pl  aiatty- 
otuts  [*al  aloBijruy]).  3.  A fragment  of  a work 
on  metaphysics  (twi'  tA  (pvo ikA).  4.  On  the 
History  of  Plants  (v«pl  <pirr air  l(T7optas\  in  10 
books,  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  botany  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  5.  On  the  Causes  of  Plants 
(ircpl  <pvr&y  aiTiwy),  originally  in  8 books,  of  which 
6 are  still  extant.  6.  Of  Stones  (*f  pi  \i6uy).  The 
best  editions  of  the  complete  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus are  by  Schneider,  Lips.  1818 — 21,  5 
vols..  and  by  Wimnier,  Vratislaviae,  1842,  of 
whicb,  however,  the  first  volume  has  only  yet 
appeared.  The  best  separate  edition  of  the  Charac- 
teres  is  by  Ast,  Lips.  1816. 

Thedphylactus  (0«o<pi/XcficToj).  1.  Sumaimd 
Simocatta,  a Byzantine  historian,  lived  at  Con- 
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stantinople,  where  he  held  some  public  offices 
under  Heniclius,  about  a.  d.  610 — 629.  Hit  chief 
work  is  a history  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Maurice,  in  8 books,  from  the  death  of  Tiberius  II. 
and  the  accession  of  Maurice,  in  582,  down  to  the 
murder  of  Maurice  and  hi*  children  by  Phocaa  in 
602.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1834,  8vo.  There  is  also  extant  another 
work  of  Theophylactus,  entitled  Qtuiesiionea  Phy- 
staze,  of  which  the  best  edition  is  by  Boissonade, 
Paris.  1835,  8vo.  — 2.  Archbishop  of  Bulgaria, 
flourished  about  a.  d.  1070  and  onwards,  is  cele- 
brated for  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  founded  on  the  commentaries  of  Chry- 
sostom, and  are  of  considerable  value. 

Theopompus  (Ozdiro^iroj).  1.  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  about  b.  c.  770 — 720  He  is  said  to  have 

established  the  ephoraJtv,and  to  have  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  1st  Messenian  war 
to  a successful  issue.  — 2.  Of  Chios,  a celebrated 
Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of  Damasistratua  and 
the  brother  of  Caucalus,  the  rhetorician.  He  was 
born  about  b.  c.  378.  He  accompanied  his  father 
into  banishment,  when  the  Latter  was  exiled  on 
account  of  his  espousing  the  interests  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, but  he  was  restored  to  his  native 
country  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age  (333),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  letters  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in 
which  be  exhorted  the  Chians  to  recal  their  exiles. 
In  what  year  Theopompus  quitted  Chios  with  his 
father  is  uncertain ; but  we  know  that  before  he 
left  his  native  country,  he  attended  the  school  of 
rhetoric  which  Isocrates  opened  at  Chios,  and  that 
he  profited  so  much  by  the  lessons  of  his  great 
master  as  to  be  regarded  bv  the  nncienta  as  the 
roost  distinguished  of  all  his  scholars.  Ephorus 
the  historian  was  a fellow -student  with  him,  but 
was  of  a very  different  character ; and  Isocrates 
used  to  say  of  them,  that  Theopompus  needed  the 
bit  and  Ephorus  the  spur.  In  consequence  of  the 
advice  of  Isocrates,  Theopompus  did  not  devote 
his  oratorical  powers  to  the  pleading  of  causes,  but 
gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  and  composi- 
tion of  history.  Like  his  roaster  Isocrates,  how- 
ever, he  composed  many  orations  of  the  kind,  called 
Epideitic  by  the  Greeks,  that  it,  speeches  on  set 
subjects  delivered  for  display,  such  os  eulogiums 
upon  states  and  individuals.  Thus  in  352  he 
contended  at  Halicarnassus  with  Naucratet  and 
his  master  Isocrates  for  the  prize  of  oratory,  given  by 
Artemisia  in  honour  of  her  husband,  and  gained  the 
victory.  On  his  return  to  Chios  in  333,  Theo- 
pompus, who  was  a man  of  great  wealth  as  well 
us  learning,  naturally  took  an  important  position 
in  the  state  ; but  his  vehement  temper,  and  his 
support  of  the  aristocratical  party,  soon  raised 
against  him  a host  of  enemies.  Of  these  one  of 
the  most  formidable  was  the  sophist  Theocritus. 
As  long  as  Alexander  lived,  his  enemies  dared  not 
take  any  open  proceedings  against  Theopompus ; 
and  even  after  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch, he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  for  some  years 
the  protection  of  the  royal  house.  Theopompus 
was  supported  by  Alexander,  and  after  his  death 
by  the  royal  house ; but  he  was  eventually  ex- 
pelled from  Chios  as  a disturber  of  the  public 
peace,  and  fled  to  Egypt  to  Ptolemy,  about  305, 
being  at  the  time  75  years  of  age.  We  nre  in- 
formed that  Ptolemy  not  only  refused  to  receive 
Theopon  pus,  but  would  even  have  pot  him  to 
death  as  a dangerous  busybody,  bad  not  some  of 
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his  friends  interceded  for  his  life.  Of  his  further 
fate  we  have  no  particulars.  None  of  the  works 
of  Theopompus  have  come  down  to  us,  but  the 
following  were  his  chief  works : 1.  'EAXijriaai  »<tts- 
picu  or  'EAATjvnfwv,  A History  of  Grrece. 

in  12  books,  which  was  a continuation  of  the  his- 
tory of  Thucydides.  It  commenced  in  b.  c.  411, 
at  the  point  where  the  history  of  Thucydides 
breaks  off,  and  embraced  a period  of  17  years 
down  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus  in  394.  2.  ♦iA*wvi*a, 
also  called  'I<rrop«cu  (*car’  The  History  of 

Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  58  books, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  reign  360,  to  his 
death  336.  This  work  contained  numerous  di- 
gressions, which  in  fact  formed  the  greater  part 
of  the  whole  work ; so  that  Philip  V.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  able,  by  omitting  them  and  re- 
taining only  what  belonged  to  the  proper  subject, 
to  reduce  the  work  from  58  books  to  16.  53  of 

the  58  books  of  the  original  work  were  extant  in 
the  9th  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and  were 
read  by  Photius,  who  has  preserved  an  abstract  of 
the  12th  book.  3.  Orotionea , which  were  chiefly 
Panegyrics,  and  what  the  Greeks  called 
\tvriKoi  Xdyoi.  Of  the  latter  kind  one  of  the 
moat  celebrated  was  addressed  to  Alexander  on 
the  state  of  Chios.  Theopompus  is  praised  by 
ancient  writers  for  his  diligence  and  accuracy ; 
but  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  hare  taken  more 
pleasure  in  blaming  than  in  commending;  and 
many  of  his  judgments  respecting  events  and  cha- 
racters were  expressed  with  such  acrimony  and 
severity  that  several  of  the  ancient  writers  speak 
of  his  malignity,  and  call  him  a revilcr.  The 
style  of  Theopompus  was  formed  on  the  model  of 
Isocrates,  and  possessed  the  characteristic  merits 
and  defects  of  his  master.  It  was  pure,  clear,  and 
elegant,  but  deficient  in  vigour,  loaded  with  orna- 
ment, and  in  general  too  artificial.  The  best  col- 
lections of  the  fragments  of  Theopompus  are  by 
Wichers,  Lugd.  Bat.  1829,  and  by  C.  and  Tbeod. 
Muller  in  the  Frutjmcnta  Historicorum  Graecorvm, 
Paris,  1841.  — 3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet,  of  the 
Old,  and  also  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  was  the  son 
of  Theodectes  or  Theodoras,  or  Tisamenus.  He 
wrote  as  late  as  a.  c.  380.  His  extant  fragments 
contain  examples  of  the  declining  purity  of  the 
Attic  dialect. 

Theoxgnlns  a surname  of  Apollo 

and  Hermes.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the 
Theoxenia,  see  Diet  of  Antiq.  1. 1\ 

Thera  (0^pa : €hjpdios  ; Somtorin),  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the  chief  of  the  Sporades, 
distant  from  Crete  700  stadia,  and  25  Roman 
miles  S.  of  the  island  of  I os.  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  200  stadia  in  circumference,  but  by 
modern  travellers  as  36  miles,  and  in  figure  exactly 
like  a horse-shoe.  Thera  is  dearly  of  volcanic 
origin.  It  is  covered  at  the  present  day  with 
pumice-stone  ; and  the  rocks  are  burnt  and 
scorched.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  a 
clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship  Argo,  and  to 
hare  received  the  name  of  Calliste,  when  it  first 
emerged  from  the  sea.  Thenuia,  a small  island 
to  the  Wn  and  called  at  the  present  day  by  the 
same  name,  was  tom  away  from  Thera  by  some 
volcanic  convulsion.  Thera  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Phoenicians,  but  was 
afterwards  colonised  by  Lacedaemonians  and  ili- 
nyans  of  Lemnos  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spartan 
Theras,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  island.  In 
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B.  c.  631  Battus  conducted  a colony  from  Tliera  to 
Africa,  where  he  founded  the  celebrated  city  of 
Cyrene.  Thera  remained  faithful  to  the  Spartans 
and  was  one  of  the  few  islands  which  espoused 
the  Spartan  cause  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

Ther&mbo  ( 0tpauS u,  also  Qpdpiot),  a town  of 

Macedonia  on  the  peninsula  Pallcne. 

TheramSncs  an  Athenian,  son  of 

Hagnon,  was  a leading  member  of  the  oligarchical 
government  of  the  400  at  Athens  in  it.  c.  4 1 1.  In 
this,  however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  occupied 
as  eminent  a station  as  he  had  hoped  to  fill,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  declaration  of  Alcibiades  and 
of  the  army  at  Samos  against  the  oligarchy  made 
it  evident  to  him  that  its  days  were  numbered. 
Accordingly  he  withdrew  from  the  more  violent 
aristocrats  and  began  to  cabal  against  them  ; and 
he  subsequently  took  not  only  a prominent  part  in 
the  deposition  of  the  400,  but  came  forward  ns  the 
accuser  of  Antiphon  and  Archeptolemus,  who  had 
been  his  intimate  friends,  but  whose  denth  he  was 
now  the  mean  and  cowardly  instrument  in  pro- 
curing. At  the  battle  of  Arginusae,  in  406,  The- 
ramenes held  a subordinate  command  in  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  and  he  was  one  of  those  who,  after  the 
victory,  were  commissioned  by  the  generals  to 
repair  to  the  scene  of  action  and  save  ns  many  as 
possible  of  the  disabled  galleys  and  their  crews. 
A storm,  it  is  said,  rendered  the  execution  of  the 
order  impracticable;  yet,  instead  of  trusting  to  this 
as  his  ground  of  defence,  Theramenes  thought  it 
safer  to  divert  the  popular  anger  from  himself  to 
others;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  through 
his  machinations  that  the  6 generals  who  had  re- 
turned to  Athens,  were  condemned  to  death.  After 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lvsander,  Theramenes 
was  chosen  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (404).  He 
endeavoured  to  check  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of 
his  colleagues,  foreseeing  that  their  violence  would 
be  fatal  to  the  permanence  of  their  power.  His 
opposition,  however,  had  no  effect  in  restraining 
them,  but  only  induced  the  desire  to  rid  themselves 
of  so  troublesome  an  associate,  whose  former  con- 
duct moreover  had  shown  that  no  political  party 
could  depend  on  him,  and  who  had  earned,  by  his 
trimming,  the  nickname  of  KAOoproi, — a boot 
which  might  be  worn  on  either  foot.  He  was 
therefore  accused  by  Critias  before  the  council  as  a 
traitor,  and  when  his  nominal  judges,  favourably 
impressed  by  his  able  defence,  exhibited  an  evident 
disposition  to  acquit  him,  Critias  introduced  into 
the  chamber  a number  of  men  armed  with  daggers, 
and  declared  that,  as  all  who  were  not  included  in 
the  privileged  Three  Thousand  might  be  put  to 
death  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Thirty,  he  struck 
the  name  of  Theramenes  out  of  that  list,  and  con- 
demned him  with  the  consent  of  all  his  colleagues. 
Theramenes  then  rushed  to  the  altar,  which  stood 
in  the  council-chamber,  but  was  dragged  from  it 
and  carried  off  to  execution.  When  he  had  drunk 
the  hemlock,  he  dashed  out  the  last  drops  from  the 
cup,  exclaiming,  “ This  to  the  health  of  the  lovely 
Critias!”  Both  Xenophon  and  Cicero  express 
their  admiration  of  the  equanimity  w'hich  he  dis- 
played in  his  last  hour;  but  surely  such  a feeling 
is  sadly  out  of  place  when  directed  to  such  a man. 

ThSrapn&e  (0*pdwai,  also  0epc£»ioj,  Dor.  0«- 
pawva  ; Stparyaiot).  L A town  in  Laconica,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eurot&s,  and  a little  above 
Sparta.  It  received  its  name  from  Therapne, 
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daughter  of  Lelex,  and  is  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  birth-place  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  con- 
tained temples  of  these  divinities  as  well  at  temples 
of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  both  of  whom  were  said 
to  be  buried  here. — 2.  A town  in  Boeotia,on  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  the  Aaopus. 

Thera*.  [Thrra.] 

Therasla.  [Thru  a.] 

Thericles  (€h?piKA^j),  a Corinthian  potter,  whose 
works  obtained  such  celebrity  that  they  became 
known  throughout  Greece  by  the  name  of 
kAcus  (sc.  vorjpta)  or  mfAixtr  0rjpiK\dai  (or  -at), 
and  these  names  were  applied  not  only  to  cups  of 
earthenware,  but  also  to  those  of  wood,  glass,  gold, 
and  silver.  Some  scholars  mnke  Thericles  a con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes  ; but  others  deny  the 
existence  of  Thericles  altogether,  and  contend  that 
the  name  of  these  vases  is  a descriptive  one,  derived 
from  the  figures  of  animals  (frfjpia)  with  which 
they  were  adorned. 

Therma  (0fyi utj:  0*p/«x?os),  a town  in  Mace- 
donia, afterwards  called  Thessalonlca  [Thessa- 
lonica],  situated  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  a 
great  gulf  of  the  Aegnean  sea,  lying  between 
Thessaly  and  the  peninsula  Chalcidice,  and  called 
Thermalcus  or  Thermaeus  Sinus  (Sfpfuuos 
xdAwof),  from  the  town  at  its  head.  This  gulf 
was  also  called  Macedonicus  Sinus  : its  modem 
name  is  Gulf  of  Saloniki. 

Thermae  (0«paai),  a town  in  Sicily,  built  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Himcra,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  city  by  the  Carthaginians.  For  details 
see  Himrra. 

Thermalcus  Sinus.  [Therma.] 

Thermodon  ( 0*pp.whuv : Thermeh),  a river  of 
Pontus,  in  the  district  of  Themiscyra,  the  reputed 
country  of  the  Amazons,  rises  in  a mountain  called 
Amazonius  M.  (and  still  Afason  Dagh ),  near 
Phannroea,  and  falls  into  the  sea  about  30  miles 
E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Iris,  after  a short  course, 
but  with  so  large  a body  of  water,  that  its  breadth, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was  3 plethra  (above  300 
feet),  and  it  was  navigable.  At  its  mouth  was 
the  city  of  Themiscyra ; and  there  is  still,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermeh , a place  of 
the  same  name,  Thermeh. 

Therm5pjttae,  often  called  simply  Pylae  (0«p- 
}ioitv\ai , IlJAai),  that  is,  the  Hoi  Gates  or  the 
Gates . a celebrated  pass  leading  from  Thessaly 
into  Locris.  It  lay  between  Mt.  Oeta  and  an 
inaccessible  morass,  forming  the  edge  of  the  Malic 
Gulf.  At  one  end  of  the  pass,  close  to  Anthela, 
the  mountain  approached  so  close  to  the  morass  as 
to  leave  room  for  only  a single  carriage  between  ; 
this  narrow  entrance  formed  the  W.  gate  of  Ther- 
mopylae. About  a mile  to  the  E.  the  mountain 
again  approached  close  to  the  sea,  near  the  Locrian 
town  of  Alpeni,  thus  forming  the  E.  gate  of  Ther- 
mopylae. The  space  between  these  ‘2  gates  was 
wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distinguished  by 
its  abundant  flow  of  hot  springs,  which  were  sacred 
to  Hercules : hence  the  name  of  the  place.  Ther- 
mopylae was  the  only  pass  by  which  an  enemy 
can  penetrate  from  northern  into  southern  Greece  ; 
whence  its  great  importance  in  Grecian  history. 
It  is  especially  celebrated  on  account  of  the  heroic 
defence  of  Leonidas  and  the  300  Spartans  against 
the  mighty  host  of  Xerxes ; and  they  only  fell 
through  the  Persians  having  discovered  a path 
over  the  mountains,  and  thus  being  enabled  to 
attack  the  Greeks  in  the  rear.  This  mountain 
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path  commenced  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trmchia,  ascended  the  gorge  of  the  river  Aaopu* 
and  the  hill  called  Anopaea,  then  crowed  the  crest 
of  Oeta,  and  descended  in  the  rear  of  Thermopylae 
near  the  town  of  Alpeni. 

Thermum  or  Therma  (Bipnov  or  tJ>  0fyua), 
a town  of  the  Aetolians  near  Stratus,  with  warm 
mineral  springs,  was  regarded  for  some  time  as 
the  capital  of  the  country,  since  it  was  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Aetolian  confederacy. 

Thermits,  Mindclui.  1,  Q.,  served  under  Scipio 
as  trihunus  militum  in  the  war  against  Hannibal 
in  Africa  in  B.  c.  202;  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
201 ; curule  aedile  107  ; and  praetor  196,  when  he 
carried  on  war  with  great  success  in  nearer  Spain. 
He  was  consul  in  193,  and  carried  on  war  against 
the  Ligurians  in  this  and  the  2 following  years. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  in  190,  a triumph  was  re- 
fused him,  through  the  influence  of  M.  Cato,  who 
delivered  on  the  occasion  his  two  orations  intitled 
De  decern  llominibus  and  I)e falsis  Pwjnis.  Thermus 
was  killed  iu  108,  while  fighting  under  Cn.  Manlius 
Vulso  against  the  Thracians.  — - 2.  M.,  propraetor 
in  81,  accompanied  L.  Murena,  Sulla's  legate,  into 
Asia.  Thermus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  My- 
tilenc,  and  it  was  under  him  that  Julius  Caesar 
served  his  first  campaign,  and  gained  his  first 
laurels.  — 8.  (L,  propraetor  51  and  50  in  Asia, 
where  he  received  many  letters  from  Cicero,  who 
raises  his  administration  of  the  province.  On  the 
reaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  side 
of  Pompey. 

Theron  (0fy>a>v),  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
was  the  son  of  Aenesidemus,  and  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  his  native  city. 
He  obtained  the  supreme  power  about  u.  c.  488, 
and  retained  it  till  his  death  in  472.  He  conquered 
Himera  in  482,  and  united  this  powerful  city  to 
liis  own  dominions.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with 
Gelon,  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  Gela,  to  whom  he 
had  given  bis  daughter  Demarete  in  marriage  ; 
and  he  shared  with  Gelou  in  the  great  victory 
gained  over  the  Carthaginians  in  480.  On  the 
death  of  Gelon  in  478,  Theron  espoused  the  cause 
of  Polyzelus,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile  by 
his  brother  Hieron.  Theron  raised  an  army  for 
the  purpose  of  reinstating  him,  but  hostilities  were 
prevented,  and  a peace  concluded  between  the  two 
sovereigns. 

Thersander  (0fptfae8pot'),  son  of  Polynices  and 
Argia,  and  one  of  the  Epigoni,  was  married  to 
Demonassa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Tisamenus.  He  went  with  Agamemnon  to  Troy, 
and  was  slain  in  that  expedition  by  Tclephus. 
His  tomb  was  shown  at  Klaea  in  Mvsia,  where 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  Virgil  ( Aen.  ii.  261) 
enumerates  Thersander  among  the  Greeks  concealed 
in  the  wooden  horse.  Homer  does  not  mention 
him. 

Thersltes  (Sepahrjt)^  son  of  Agrius,  the  most 
deformed  and  impudent  talker  among  the  Greeks 
at  Troy.  According  to  the  later  poets  he  was  killed 
by  Achilles,  because  he  had  ridiculed  him  for  la- 
menting the  death  of  Penthcsileo,  queen  of  the 
Amazons. 

Theseus  (07|<rvuj),  the  great  legendary  hero  of 
Attica,  was  the  son  of  Aegeus,  king  of  Athens, 
and  of  Aethra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of 
Troezen.  He  was  brought  up  at  Troezen ; and 
when  he  reached  maturity,  he  took,  by  his  mother's 
directions,  the  sword  and  sandals,  the  tokens 
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which  had  l>een  left  by  Aegeus,  and  proceeded  to 
Athens.  Eager  to  emulate  Hercules,  he  went  by 
land,  displaying  bis  prowess  by  destroying  the 
robbers  and  monsters  that  infested  the  country. 
Periphetea,  Sinis,  Phaea  the  Crammvonian  sow, 
Sciron,  Cercyon,  and  Procrustes  fell  before  hnn. 
At  Athens  he  was  immediately  recognised  by 
Medea,  who  laid  a plot  for  poisoning  him  at  a 
banquet  to  which  he  was  invited.  By  means  of 
the  sword  which  he  carried,  Theseus  was  recog- 
nised by  Aegeus,  acknowledged  as  bis  son,  and 
declared  his  successor.  The  sons  of  Pallas,  thus 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  attempted  to  secure  the  succession  by  vio- 
lence, and  declared  war ; but,  being  betrayed  br 
the  herald  Leo*,  were  destroyed.  The  capture  of 
the  Marathonian  bull,  which  had  long  laid  waste 
the  surrounding  country,  was  the  next  exploit  of 
Theseus.  After  this  Theseus  went  of  his  own 
accord  as  one  of  the  7 youths,  whom  the  Athenians 
were  obliged  to  send  every  year,  with  7 maidens, 
to  Crete,  in  order  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur. 
When  they  arrived  at  Crete,  Ariadne,  the  daughter 
of  Minos,  became  enamoured  of  Theseus,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  a sword  with  which  he  slew  the 
Minotaur,  and  a due  of  thread  by  which  he  found 
his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.  Having  effected  his 
object,  Theseus  sailed  away,  carrying  off  Ariadne. 
There  were  various  accounts  about  Ariadne  ; but 
according  to  the  general  account  Theseus  abandoned 
her  in  the  island  of  Naxos  on  his  way  home. 
[Ariadne.]  Ho  was  generally  believed  to  hare 
had  by  her  two  sons,  Oenopion  and  Staphylus.  A* 
the  vessel  in  which  Theseus  sailed  approached 
Attica,  he  neglected  to  hoist  the  white  sail,  which 
was  to  have  been  the  signal  of  the  success  of  the 
expedition  ; whereupon  Aegeus,  thinking  that  his 
son  had  perished,  threw  himself  into  the  sea. 
[ Akukus.J  Theseus  thus  became  king  of  Athens. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  adventures  of 
Theseus  was  his  expedition  against  the  Amaz.ms. 
He  is  said  to  have  assailed  them  before  they  had 
recovered  from  the  attack  of  Hercules,  and  to  have 
carried  off  their  queen  Antiope.  The  Amazons  in 
their  turn  invaded  Attica,  and  penetrated  into 
Athens  itself;  and  the  final  battle  in  which  Theseus 
overcame  them  was  fought  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  city.  By  Antiope  Theseus  was  said  to  have 
had  a son  named  Hippolytus  or  Deraophoon,  and 
•after  her  death  to  have  married  Phaedra  [Hippo- 
lyti’s,  Phaedra].  Theseus  figures  in  almost  all 
the  great  heroic  expeditions,  lie  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts  (the  anachronism  of  the  attempt  of 
Medea  to  poison  him  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed);  ho  joined  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and 
aided  Adrastus  in  recovering  the  bodies  of  those 
slain  before  Thobcs.  He  contracted  a close  friend- 
ship with  Pirithous,  and  aided  him  and  the  La- 
pithae  against  the  Centaurs.  With  the  assistance 
of  Pirithous  he  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta  while 
she  was  quite  a girl,  and  placed  her  at  Aphidnae. 
under  the  care  of  Aethra.  In  return  he  assisted 
Pirithous  in  his  attempt  to  carry  off  Persephone 
from  the  lower  world.  Pirithous  perished  in  the 
enterprise,  and  Theseus  was  kept  in  hard  durance 
until  he  was  delivered  by  Hercules.  Meantime 
Castor  and  Pollux  invaded  Attica,  and  carried  off 
Helen  and  Aethra,  Academus  having  informed  the 
brothers  where  they  were  to  be  found  [Acadi- 
Meuestheus  also  endeavoured  to  incite  the 
people  against  Theseus,  who  on  his  return  found 
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himself  unable  to  re-establish  his  authority,  and 
retired  to  Scyros,  where  he  met  with  a treacherous 
death  at  the  hands  of  Lycomedes.  The  departed 
hero  was  believed  to  have  appeared  to  aid  the 
Athenians  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  In  469  the 
bones  of  Theseus  were  discovered  by  Cimon  in 
Scyros,  and  brought  to  Athens,  where  they  were 
deposited  in  a temple  (the  Tkemum)  erected  in 
honour  of  the  hero.  A considerable  port  of  this 
temple  still  remains,  forming  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting monuments  of  Athens.  A festival  in  honour 
of  Theseus  was  celebrated  on  the  8th  day  of  each 
month,  especially  on  the  8th  of  Pyaneption. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Theseus  is  a purely 
legendary  personage.  Nevertheless,  in  later  times 
the  Athenians  came  to  regard  him  a*  the  author  of 
a very  important  political  revolution  in  Attica. 
Before  his  time  Attica  had  been  broken  up  into  12 
petty  independent  states  or  townships,  acknow- 
ledging no  head,  and  connected  only  by  a federal 
union.  Theseus  abolished  the  separate  govern- 
ments, and  erected  Athens  into  the  capital  of  a 
single  commonwealth.  The  festival  of  the  Puna- 
thenaea  was  instituted  to  commemorate  this  im- 
portant revolution.  Theseus  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished a constitutional  government,  retaining  in 
his  own  hands  only  certain  definite  powers  and 
functions.  He  it  further  said  to  have  distributed 
the  Athenian  citizens  into  the  3 classes  of  Eupa- 
tridae,  Geomori,  and  Demiurgi.  It  would  be  a 
vain  task  to  attempt  to  decide  whether  there  is 
any  historical  basis  for  the  legends  about  Theseus, 
and  still  more  so  to  endeavour  to  separate  the  his- 
torical from  the  legendary  in  what  has  been  pre- 
served. The  Theseus  of  the  Athenians  was  a hero 
who  fought  the  Amazons,  and  slew  the  Minotaur, 
and  carried  off  Helen.  A personage  who  should  be 
nothing  more  than  a wise  king,  consolidating  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  however  potsMe  his  ex- 
istence might  be,  would  have  no  hidorioal  reality. 
The  connection  of  Theseus  with  Poseidon,  the  na- 
tional deity  of  the  Ionic  tribes,  his  coming  from 
the  Ionic  town  Troexcn,  forcing  his  way  through  the 
Isthmus  into  Attica,  and  establishing  the  I«thmia 
as  an  Ionic  Panegyris,  rather  suggest  that  Theseus 
is,  at  least  in  part,  the  mythological  representative 
of  an  Ionian  immigration  into  Attica,  which, 
adding  perhaps  to  the  strength  and  importance  of 
Ionian  settlers  already  in  the  country,  might  easily 
have  led  to  that  political  aggregation  of  the  dis- 
jointed elements  of  the  state  which  is  assigned  to 
Theseus. 

Thesmla  or  Thesm5ph5ros  (Btcrpla,  0«<rA«Hpd- 
po 5 ),  that  is,  “ the  law-giver.”  a surname  of  De- 
meter and  Persephone,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
Thrsmophoria  were  celebrated  at  Athens  in  the 
month  of  Pyanepsion. 

Thespiae  or  Thcspia  (0«<rirfiaf,  0«<nruil,  0«<r- 
ireia,  0€<nrta  : 0«rwuvr,  0e<nrut 5»jf,  Thespiensis  : 
Kremo  or  JiimoJauiro),  an  ancient  town  in  Doeotia 
on  the  S.  E.  slope  of  Ml  Helicon,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Crissaran  Gulf.  Its  inhabitants 
did  not  follow  the  example  of  the  other  Boeotian 
towns  in  submitting  to  Xerxes,  and  a number  of 
them  bravely  fought  under  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  perished  with  the  Spartans.  Their 
city  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Persians,  but 
was  subsequently  rebuilt.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  Thebans  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
town.  At  Thespiae  was  preserved  the  celebrated 
marble  statue  of  Eros  by  Praxiteles,  who  had 
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given  it  to  Phryne,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
her  native  town.  [Praxiteles.]  From  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  to  Mt.  Helicon  the  Muses  are 
called  Thespiadet,  and  Helicon  itself  is  named  the 
Thespia  ru/  rs. 

Thetpia  ( 04ms),  the  celebrated  father  of  Greek 
tragedy,  was  a contemporary  of  Pisistratus,  and  a 
native  of  Icarus,  one  of  the  demi  in  Atticu,  where 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long  prevailed.  The 
alteration  made  by  Thespis,  and  which  gave  to  the 
old  tragedy  a new  and  dramatic  character,  was 
very  simple  but  very  important  He  introduced 
an  actor,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus, 
and  independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  he  pro- 
bably appeared  himself,  taking  various  ports  in  the 
same  piece,  under  various  disguises,  which  he  was 
enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks, 
the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  him.  The 
first  representation  of  Thespis  was  in  b.  c.  535. 
For  further  details  see  Dili,  of  Antiq.  a n.Tragoedia . 

Th  espial  (0«<mc»i),  son  of  Krechtheus,  who, 
according  to  some,  founded  the  town  of  Thespiae 
in  Boeolia.  His  descendants  are  called  Thcs- 
piadae . 

Thesproti  (0#<rwp«Toi),  a people  of  Epirus, 
inhabiting  the  district  called  after  them  Thes- 
protla  (0«<nrpurrla)  or  Thesprdtis  (0«<nrpwrts ), 
which  extended  along  the  coast  from  the  Am- 
brncian  gulf  N.-wards  as  far  as  the  river  Thyamis, 
and  inland  os  far  as  the  territory  of  the  Molossi. 
The  S.  E.  part  of  the  country  on  the  coavt,  from 
the  river  Acheron  to  the  Ambracian  gulf,  was 
called  Cassopaea  from  the  town  Cassope.  and  is 
sometimes  reckoned  a distinct  district.  The  Thes- 
proti were  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  F.pirus, 
and  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
Thesprotus,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  They  were  Pe~ 
lasgians,  and  their  country  was  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  Pelasgic  nation.  Here  was  the  oracle 
of  Dodona,  the  great  centre  of  the  Pelasgic  wor- 
ship. From  Thesprotia  issued  the  Thessalians, 
who  took  possession  of  the  country  afterwards 
called  Thessaly.  In  the  historical  period  the 
Thesprotians  were  a people  of  small  importance, 
having  become  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  Mo- 
lossi&ns. 

The«a&IIa  ( 0«<7traAfa  or  0ern*Ala  : Btff<ra\6 t 
or  0erraAdr),  the  largest  division  of  Greece,  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cambunian  mountains, 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia  ; on  the  W. 
by  Mt.  Pindut,  which  separated  it  from  Epirus  ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Aepaenn  sea  ; and  on  the  S.  by 
the  Maliac  gulf  and  Mt.  Oeta,  which  separated  if 
from  Locris,  Phocis  and  Aetolia.  Thessaly  Proper 
is  a vast  plain  lying  between  the  Cainbunian 
mountains  on  the  N.  and  Ml  Othrvs  on  the  S , 
Ml  Pindus  on  the  W.,  and  Mt*.  Ossa  and  Pelion 
on  the  E.  It  is  thus  shut  in  on  every  side  by 
mountain  barriers,  broken  only  at  the  N.  E.  corner 
by  the  valley  and  defile  of  Tempe,  which  separates 
Ossa  from  Olympus,  and  is  the  only  road  through 
which  an  invader  can  enter  Thessaly  from  the  N. 
This  plain  is  drained  by  the  river  Pen  C us  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  originally  a vast 
lake,  the  waters  of  which  were  afterwards  carried 
off  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  by  some  sudden 
convulsion,  which  rent  the  rocks  of  this  valley 
asunder.  The  lake  of  AVssoais  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Ossa,  and  that  of  Jioebeis  at  the  foot  of  Ml  Pelion, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  remains  of  this  vast 
lake.  In  addition  to  the  plain  already  described 
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there  were  2 other  district*  included  under  the 
general  name  of  Thessaly : one  called  Magnesia, 
being  a long  narrow  strip  of  country,  extending 
along  the  coast  of  the  Aegaean  sea  from  Tempe  to 
the  Pngasaean  gulf,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Mu.  Ossa  and  Olympus  ; and  the  other  being  a 
long  narrow  vale  at  the  extreme  S.  of  the  coun- 
try, lying  between  Mta.  Othrys  and  Oeta,  and 
drained  by  the  river  Sperchfius.  Thessaly  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  known  by  the  names  of 
Pyrrho,  Aemonia  and  Aeolis.  The  two  former 
appellations  belong  to  mythology ; the  latter  refers 
to  the  period  when  the  country  was  inhabited  by 
Aeolians,  who  were  afterwards  expelled  from  the 
country  by  the  Thessalians  about  60  years  after 
the  Trojan  war.  The  Thessalians  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Thesprotia  ; but  at  what  period  their 
name  became  the  name  of  tho  country  cannot  be 
determined.  It  does  not  occur  in  Homer,  who 
only  mentions  the  several  principalities  of  which  it 
was  composed,  and  does  not  give  any  general  ap- 
pellation to  the  country.  Thessaly  was  divided 
in  very  early  times  into  4 districts  or  tetrarchies, 
a division  which  we  still  find  subsisting  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  These  districts  were  Hesti- 
a cot  is,  Pelasgiotis,  Thcssa/iotis  and  Phthiotis.  They 
comprised,  however,  only  the  great  Thessalian 
plain  ; and  besides  them,  we  find  mention  of  4 
other  districts,  viz.  Magnesia,  Dolopia , Oetaea , and 
Mali*.  Thus  there  were  8 district*  altogether. 
Perrhaebia  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a district, 
since  Perrhaebi  was  the  name  of  a Pclasgic  people 
settled  in  Hestiaeotis  and  Pelasgiotis.  ( Pkr- 
rhaebi.]  1.  Hestiaeotis  (*Eimauem  or  'E<rr<- 
Wtii),  inhabited  by  the  Hestiaebtae  ('Etrnatwrai 
or  TEwtiwtoi),  the  N.  W.  part  of  Thessaly,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by  Epirus, 
on  the  E.  by  Pelasgiotis  and  on  the  S.  by  Thes- 
saliotis : the  Peneus  may  be  said  in  general  to 
have  formed  its  S.  limit.  — 2.  Pelasgiotis  (n«- 
Xaayiomi)  inhabited  by  the  Pelasgiotae  (n«Aa<r- 
yiunat ),  the  E.  part  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  was 
bounded  on  tho  N.  by  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by 
Hestiaeotis,  on  the  E.  by  Magnesia  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Sinus  Pagasaeus  and  Phthiotis.  The 
name  shows  that  it  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Pelasgians  ; and  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the 
district  was  I^orissa,  which  was  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
— 3.  Thessaliotia  (0«<r«raAtwris),  the  S.  W.  part 
of  the  Thessalian  plain,  so  called  because  it  was 
first  occupied  by  the  Thessalians  who  came  from 
Thesprotia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Hestiaeotis,  on  the  W.  by  Epirus,  on  the  E. 
by  Pelasgiotis,  and  on  the  S.  by  Dolopia  and 
Phthiotis. —4.  Phthi5tis  («Mt» inhabited  by 
the  Phthiotae  (*0i&roi),  the  S.  E.  of  Thessaly, 
hounded  on  the  N.  by  Thessaliotis  on  the  \V.  by 
Dolopia,  on  the  S.  by  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  Pagasaean  gulf.  Its  inhabitants 
were  Achaean*,  and  are  frequently  called  the 
Achaean  Phthiotae.  It  is  in  this  district  that 
Homer  places  Phthia  and  Hellas  Proper,  and  the 
dominions  of  Achilles.  — 5.  Magnesia  1 Mag- 
nesia].— 6.  Dolopia  (AoAoirla),  inhabited  by 
the  D6l6pes  (AdAowet),  a small  district  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  Phthiotis,  on  the  N.  by  Thessaliotis, 
on  tho  W.  by  Athainania,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Oetaea.  They  were  an  ancient  people,  for  they 
are  not  only  mentioned  by  Homer  ns  fighting 
before  Troy,  but  they  also  sent  deputies  to  the 
Amphictyonic  assembly.  — 7.  Oetaea  (Oirala), 
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inhabited  by  the  Odari  (Ohcuoi)  and  Aeniaves 
(Amoves),  a district  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Spercheus,  lying  between  Mta.  Othrys  and  Oeta, 
and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Dolopia,  on  the  S.  by 
Phocis,  and  on  tbe  E.  by  Mali*.  — 8.  Mali* 
[MaLIs]. — History  of  Thessaly.  The  Thessalians, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  a Thesprotiau  tribe. 
Under  the  guidance  of  leaders,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  descendants  of  Hercules,  they  invaded 
the  W.  part  of  the  country,  afterwards  called 
Thessaliotis,  and  drove  out  or  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  Penestae  or  bondsmen  the  ancient 
Aeolian  inhabitants.  The  Thessalians  afterward i 
spread  over  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  com- 
pelling the  Perrhaebi,  Magnetos,  Achaean  Phthi- 
otae, etc.,  to  submit  to  their  authority  and  pay 
them  tribute.  The  population  of  Thessaly,  there- 
fore, consisted,  like  that  of  Laconica,  of  3 distinct 
classes.  1 . The  Penestae,  whosecondition  was  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Helots.  2.  The  subject 
people,  corresponding  to  the  Pertoeci  of  Laconica 
3.  The  Thessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  any 
share  in  the  public  administration,  and  whose 
lands  were  cultivated  by  the  Penestae.  For  some 
time  after  the  conquest,  Thessaly  was  governed  by 
kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules ; but  tbe  kingly 
power  seems  to  have  been  abolished  in  early  times, 
and  the  government  in  the  separate  cities  became 
oligarchical,  the  power  being  chiefly  in  tbe  hands 
of  a few  great  families  descended  from  the  aDcient 
kings.  Of  these  two  of  the  most  powerful  were 
the  Aleuadae  and  the  Scopadae,  the  former  of 
whom  ruled  at  Larissa,  and  the  latter  at  Cranes 
or  Crannon.  These  nobles  had  vast  estates  cul- 
tivated by  the  Penestae  ; they  were  celebrated 
for  their  hospitality  and  princely  mode  of  life  ; 
and  they  attracted  to  their  courts  many  of  the 
poets  and  artists  of  southern  Greece.  At  an  early 
period  the  Thessalians  were  united  into  a con- 
federate body.  Each  of  the  4 districts  into  which 
the  country  was  divided  probably  regulated  its 
affairs  by  some  kind  of  provincial  council  ; and 
when  occasion  required,  a chief  magistrate  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  Tagus  (Ter)  os),  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  4 districts. 
His  command  was  of  a military  rather  than  of  a 
civil  nature,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  appointed 
only  in  case  of  war.  We  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  his  constitutional  power  nor  the  time  for  which 
he  held  his  office  ; probably  neither  was  precisely 
fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circumstances  of  tbe 
time  and  the  character  of  the  individual.  This 
confederacy,  however,  was  not  of  much  practical 
benefit  to  the  Thessalian  people,  and  appears  to 
have  been  only  used  by  the  Thessalian  nobles  as  a 
means  of  cementing  and  maintaining  their  power. 
The  Thessalians  never  became  of  much  importance 
in  Grecian  history.  They  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians on  their  invasion  of  Greece,  and  they  exer- 
cised no  important  influence  on  Grecian  affairs 
till  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
About  this  time  tbe  power  of  the  aristocrat  teal 
families  began  to  decline,  and  Lycophron,  who  had 
established  himself  as  tyrant  at  Pherae.  offered 
a formidable  opposition  to  the  great  aristocratic*! 
families,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  his  power 
over  all  Thessaly.  His  ambitious  schemes  were 
realized  by  Jason  the  successor,  and  probably 
the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  caused  himself  to  be 
elected  Tagus  about  B.  c.  374.  While  he  lived 
tbe  whole  of  Thessaly  was  united  as  one  political 
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power,  and  he  began  to  aim  at  making  himself 
master  of  all  Greece,  when  he  was  assassinated  in 
370.  The  office  of  Tagus  became  a tyranny  under 
his  successors,  Pnlydorut,  Polyphron,  Alexander, 
Tisiphnn  and  Lycophron  ; but  at  length  the  old 
aristocratical  families  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  deprived  Lycophron  of 
his  power  in  S&S,  and  restored  the  ancient  govern- 
ment in  the  different  towns.  The  country,  how- 
ever, only  changed  masters  ; for  a few  years  later 
<344)  Philip  made  it  completely  subject  to  Mace- 
donia, by  placing  at  the  head  of  the  4 divisions  of 
the  country  governors  devoted  to  his  interests,  and 
probably  members  of  the  ancient  noble  families, 
who  had  now  become  little  better  than  his  vassals. 
From  this  time  Thessaly  remained  in  a state  of 
dependence  upon  the  Macedonian  kings,  till  the 
victory  of  T.  Flaroinimu  at  Cynoacephalae  in  197 
again  gave  them  a semblance  of  independence 
under  the  protection  of  the  Homans 

Thesa&l&nlca  (0«  aaaAov'ucii),  daughter  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  his 
wife  or  concubine,  Kicesipolis  of  Pherae.  She  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Cassander  along  with  Olympias 
on  the  capture  of  Pydna  in  B.c.  317  ; and  Cas- 
sander embraced  the  opportunity  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  ancient  royal  house  of  Macedonia  by 
marrying  her.  By  Cassander  she  became  the 
mother  of  3 sons,  Philip,  Antipater,  and  Alex- 
ander ; and  her  husband  paid  her  the  honour  of 
conferring  her  name  upon  the  city  of  Thessalonica, 
which  he  founded  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Thermo.  [See  below.]  After  the  death  of  Cas- 
sander, Thessalonica  was  put  to  death  by  her  son 
Antipater,  295. 

Thessalonica  (0«i rooXovbnj,  also  BctrtraAoi'i- 
ittia : ®t<j<Ta\oviK*vt : Saiomin ),  more  anciently 
Therma  \Sipfiti:  ©e^uaTor),  an  ancient  city  in 
Macedonia,  situated  at  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the 
Sinus  Therm aicus.  Under  the  name  of  Thermo 

it  was  not  a place  of  much  importance.  It  was 
taken  and  occupied  by  the  Athenians  a short  time 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (B.C.  432),  but  was  soon  after  restored  by 
them  to  Perdiccas.  It  was  made  an  important 
city  by  Cassander,  who  collected  in  this  place  the 
inhabitants  of  several  adjacent  towns  (about  b.  c. 
315),  and  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Thessalonica, 
in  honour  of  bis  wife,  the  daughter  of  Philip  and 
sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From  this  time  it 
became  a large  and  flourishing  city.  Its  harbour 
was  well  situated  for  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Hellespont  and  the  Aegaean  ; and  under  the 
Homans  it  had  the  additional  advantage  of  lying 
on  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  led  from  the  W.  shores 
of  Greece  to  Byzantium  and  the  East.  It  was 
visited  by  the  Apostle  Paul  about  a.  d.  53  ; and 
about  2 years  afterwards  he  addressed  from  Corinth 
2 epistles  to  his  converts  in  the  city.  Thessalonica 
continued  to  be,  under  the  empire,  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Macedonia  ; and  at  a later  time 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and  the  ca- 
pital, of  the  Illyrian  provinces.  It  is  celebrated  at 
this  period  on  account  of  the  fearful  massacre  of  its 
inhabitants  by  order  of  Theodosius,  in  consequence 
of  a riot  in  which  some  of  the  Homan  officers  had 
been  assassinated  by  the  populace.  (Theodosius.] 

Thesshlus  (0«<r<raA3f).  1.  A Greek  physician, 
son  of  Hippocrates,  pasted  some  of  his  time  at  the 
court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  reigned 
B.C.  413 — 399.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
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the  sect  of  the  Dngmntici,  and  is  several  times 
highly  praised  by  Galen,  who  calls  him  the  most 
eminent  of  the  sons  of  Hippocrates.  He  was  sup- 
posed by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  be  tbe 
author  of  several  of  the  works  that  form  port  of 
the  Hippocratic  Collection,  which  he  might  have 
compiled  from  notes  left  by  his  father.  — 2.  Also 
a Greek  physician,  was  a native  of  Tralles  in 
Lvdia,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  medical  sect 
of  the  Methodici.  He  lived  at  Home  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Nero,  a.  d.  54 — 68,  to  whom  he 
addressed  oue  of  his  works  ; and  here  he  died  and 
was  buried,  and  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen  in  Pliny's 
time  on  the  Via  Appia.  He  considered  himself 
superior  to  all  his  predecessors  ; he  asserted  that 
none  of  them  had  contributed  Any  thing  to  the 
advance  of  medical  science  ; and  boasted  that  he 
could  himself  teach  the  art  of  healing  in  6 months. 
He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Galen,  but  always 
in  terms  of  contempt  and  ridicule.  None  of  his 
works  are  extant. 

Tbeatlus  (0wtiqi),  son  of  Ares  and  Demonice 
or  Androdice,  and,  according  to  others,  son  of 
Agenor  and  grandson  of  Pleuron,  the  king  of 
Aetolia.  He  was  the  father  of  lphiclus,  Euippus, 
Plexippus,  Eurypyius,  Leda,  Althaea,  and  lly- 
permnestra.  His  wife  U not  the  same  in  all  tra- 
ditions. some  calling  her  Lycippe  or  Laophonte, 
a daughter  of  Pleuron,  and  others  Deidamla.  The 
patronymic  The s tildes  is  given  to  his  grandson 
Meleager,  ns  well  as  to  his  sons,  and  the  female 
patronymic  Thestlaa,  to  his  daughter  Althaea,  the 
mother  of  Meleager. 

Thestor  (0<<rr wp),  son  of  Idmon  and  Laotboe, 
and  father  of  Calchas,  Theoclymenus,  Lcucippe, 
and  Theonoe.  The  patronymic  Thestorldes  is 
frequently  given  to  his  son  Calchas. 

Thetis  (0rm),  one  of  tbe  daughters  of  Nereus 
and  Doris,  was  the  wife  of  Peleus,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Achilles.  As  a marine 
divinity,  she  dwelt  like  her  sisters,  the  Nereids, 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  with  her  lather  Nereus. 
She  there  received  Dionysus  on  his  flight  from 
Lycurgus,  and  the  god,  in  his  gratitude,  presented 
her  with  a golden  urn.  When  Hephaestus  was 
thrown  down  from  heaven,  he  was  likewise  re- 
ceived by  Thetis.  She  had  been  brought  up  by 
Hera,  and  when  she  reached  the  age  of  maturity, 
Zeus  and  Hera  gave  her,  against  her  will,  in 
marriage  to  Peleus.  Poseidon  and  Zeus  himself 
are  said  by  some  to  have  sued  for  her  hand  ; but 
when  Themis  declared  that  the  son  of  Thetis 
would  be  more  illustrious  than  his  father,  both  gods 
desisted  from  their  suit.  Others  state  that  Thetis 
rejected  the  offers  of  Zeus,  because  she  had  been 
brought  up  by  Hera  ; and  the  god,  to  revenge 
himself,  decreed  that  she  should  marry  a mortal. 
Chiron  then  informed  his  friend  Peleus  how  he 
might  gain  possession  of  her,  even  if  she  should 
metamorphose  herself ; for  Thetis,  like  Proteus, 
had  the  power  of  assuming  any  form  she  pleased  ; 
and  she  had  recourse  to  this  means  of  escaping 
from  Peleus,  but  tbe  latter  instructed  by  Chiron 
held  the  goddess  fast  till  she  again  assumed  her 
proper  form,  and  promised  to  marry  him.  The 
wedding  of  Peleus  was  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  all  the  gods,  with  tbe  exception  of  Erie  or  Dis- 
cord, who  was  not  invited,  and  who  avenged  her- 
self by  throwing  among  the  assembled  gods  tbe 
apple,  which  was  the  source  of  so  much  misery. 
[Paris.]  After  Thetis  had  become  the  mother  of 
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Achilles,  she  bestowed  upon  him  the  tendered 
care  and  love.  [ Achillea.] 

The&polij  (0e«v»o\ir),  a later  name  given  to 
the  city  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  on  account  of  ita  emi- 
nence in  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 

The&prdaopon  ( 0*<w  vpiowrov,  i.  e.  the  face 
of  a pod  : Ras-esh-Shukrh  ; Arab.  Wej*h-tl-Khiar, 
i.  e.  a foot  of  atone),  a lofty  nigged  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Phoenice,  between  Tripolis  and  Byb- 
lus,  formed  by  a spur  of  Lebanon,  and  running  far 
out  to  sea.  Some  travellers  have  fancied  that  they 
can  trace  in  its  side  view  that  resemblance  to  a 
human  profile  which  its  name  implies. 

ThSvestfi  (Seouiorij : Tebessa,  Ru.),  a con- 
siderable city  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  frontier  of  Nu- 
midia  and  ByzacenA,  at  the  centre  of  several  roads. 
It  was  of  comparatively  late  origin,  and  a Roman 
colony.  Among  its  recently  discovered  ruins  are 
a fine  triumphal  arch,  and  the  old  walls  of  the  city, 
the  circuit  of  which  was  large  enough  to  have  con- 
tained 40,000  inhabitants. 

TMa  (0«»a),  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  one 
of  the  female  Titans,  became  by  Hyperion  the 
mother  of  Helios,  Eos,  and  Selene,  that  is,  she  was 
regarded  as  the  deity  from  whom  all  light  pro- 
ceeded. 

Thilgaphata  (prob.  Tell  A fad,  between  Mosul 
and  isinjar),  a town  of  Mesopotamia,  near  the 
Tigris. 

Thilutha,  a fort  in  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia,  on 
an  island  in  the  Euphrates.  Some  identify  it  with 
Olabus,  and  that  with  the  fort  now  called  Zolna  or 
Juba  in  about  84°  N.  lat. 

Thlnae  or  Thlna  (0JVat,  0<Va),  a chief  city  of 
the  Sinak,  and  a great  emporium  for  the  silk  and 
wool  trade  of  the  extreme  E.  Some  seek  it  on 
the  E.  coast  of  China,  others  on  the  S.  E.  coast  of 
Cochin  China, 

Thiodftmas  (0«o5efyai),  father  of  Hylas,  and 
king  of  the  Dryopes. 

Tbia  (0fs  : 0mrtjy),  a great  city  of  Upper 
Egypt,  capital  of  the  Thinites  Nomos,  and  the 
seat  of  some  of  the  ancient  dynasties.  It  was 
either  the  same  place  as  Abthuh  (No.  *2.),  or  wns 
so  near  it  as  to  be  entirely  supplanted  by  Abydus. 

Thisbe  (0ia€rj)t  a beautiful  Babylonian  maiden, 
beloved  by  Pyramus.  The  lovers  living  in  adjoin- 
ing houses,  often  secretly  conversed  with  each 
other  through  an  opening  in  the  wall,  as  their 
parents  would  not  sanction  their  marriage.  Once 
they  agreed  upon  a rendezvous  at  the  tomb  of 
Ninus.  Thisbe  arrived  first,  and  while  she  was 
waiting  for  Pyramus,  she  perceived  a lioness  which 
had  just  torn  to  pieces  an  ox,  and  took  to  flight. 
While  running  she  lost  her  garment,  which  the 
lioness  soiled  with  blood.  In  the  mean  time  Py- 
ramus arrived,  and  finding  her  garment  covered 
with  blood,  he  imagined  that  she  had  been  mur- 
dered, and  made  away  with  himself  under  a mul- 
berry tree,  the  fruit  of  which  henceforth  was  as 
red  as  blood.  Thisbe,  who  afterwards  found  the 
body  of  her  lover,  likewise  killed  herself. 

Thisbe,  afterwards  Thisbae  (0l<x6 rj,  0lcr6at : 
BioSaiot,  0ia€tu s:  KaJcOfia),  a town  of  Boeotia, 
on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  and  between  Mt.  Helicon 
and  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  famed  for  its 
number  of  wild  pigeons,  which  are  still  found  in 
abundance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kakosia. 

Thlsoa  (0fur6a:  toeurodrys),  a town  in  Arcadia 
on  Mt.  Lycaeus,  called  after  a nymph  of  the  same 
name. 
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ThmQjS  ( Buoi/ij : Tmair,  Ru.,  near  Mansonrah  >, 
a city  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  a canal  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Meudesian  mouth  of  the  Nile.  It  was  a 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  god  Mendes 
(the  Egyptian  Pan),  under  the  symbol  of  a goat ; 
and,  according  to  Jerome,  the  word  Tbmuls  signi- 
fies goat.  It  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Notnos 
Thmultea,  which  was  afterwards  united  with  the 
Mendesian  Nomos. 

Thoontea,  a surname  of  the  Taurian  Artemis, 
derived  from  Thoas,  king  of  Tauris. 

Thoas  (0dar).  1.  Son  of  Andraemon  and  Gorge, 
was  king  of  Calydon  and  Pleuron,  in  Aetolia,  and 
sailed  with  40  ships  against  Troy.  — 2.  Son  of 
Dionysus  and  Ariadne,  was  king  of  Lemnos,  and 
married  to  Myrina,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Hypsipyle  and  Sicinus.  When  the  Letnnian 
women  killed  all  the  men  in  the  island,  Hypsipyle 
saved  her  father  Thoas,  and  concealed  him.  After- 
wards, however,  he  was  discovered  by  the  other 
women,  and  killed  ; or,  according  to  other  ac- 
counts, he  escaped  to  Taurus,  or  to  the  island  of 
Oenoe  near  Euboea,  which  was  henceforth  called 
Sicinus.  The  patronymic  Tho&ntlas  is  given  to 
Hypsipyle,  as  the  daughter  of  Thoas.  — 3.  Son  of 
Borysthenes,  and  king  of  Tauris,  into  whose  do- 
minions Iphigenia  wo*  carried  by  Artemis,  when 
she  was  to  have  been  sacrificed. 

Th6 mas  Magister,  a rhetorician  and  gram- 
marian, who  flourished  about  a.  d.  1310.  He  was 
a native  of  Thessalonica,  and  lived  at  the  coart  of 
the  emperor  Andronicus  Pal aco logos  I.,  where  he 
held  the  offices  of  marshal  ( M agistor  Offiaorum) 
and  keeper  of  the  archives  ( Ckartophylaj ) ; but  he 
afterwards  retired  to  a monastery,  where  he  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Theodulus,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors. 
His  chief  work,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  a 
Lexicon  of  Attic  Words  (sard  'KXfpdSyror  ovoud- 
tvv  ’Attucow  ’EkAot’cu),  compiled  from  the  works 
of  the  elder  grammarians,  such  as  Phrvnichua, 
Ammonius,  Herod ian,  and  Moeris.  The  work  has 
6ome  value  on  account  of  its  containing  much  from 
the  elder  grammarians,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  lost;  but,  when  Thomas  deserts. his 
guides,  he  often  falls  into  the  most  serious  errors. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Hitachi,  Halis  Sax.  1831, 
1832,  8 vo. 

Thdricus  (Qipueos  or  0opiu6r : BoptKios , &op,- 
K*bs:  Theriko)  one  of  the  12  ancient  towns  in 
Attica,  and  subsequently  a demus  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Acamantis,  was  situated  on  the  S.  E.  coast  a 
little  above  Sunium,  and  wns  fortified  by  the 
Athenians  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  There  are  still  extensive  remains  of  the 
ancient  town. 

Thom&x  (Qopval : Parialka).  a mountain  in 
Laconica  N.  E.  of  Sparta,  on  which  stood  a cele- 
brated temple  of  Apollo. 

Thospites  L&cus  (0<*Knrim  Aignj : Go[hk9\ 
a lake  in  Armenia  Major,  through  which  the  Ti- 
gris flows.  The  lake,  and  the  surrounding  district, 
also  called  Thospltis,  were  both  named  from  a city 
Thospia  (0w<r*la)  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake. 

Thracla  < 0p^ktj,  Ion.  0pj{kvj,  Bpyttcn,  0prjt^y: 
0p^,  pi.  0p$K«y,  Ion.  0pjf£  and  0pv^  pi.  0gi?* c«, 
0gf/twe i ; Thrax,  pi.  Thraces),  was  in  earlier  times 
the  name  of  the  vast  space  of  country  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  S.  by  the  Propontis 
and  the  Aegaean,  on  the  E.  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Strymon  and  the 
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E.-most  of  the  Illyrian  tribe*.  It  was  divided  into 
2 parts  by  Mt.  Haemus  (tbe  B<ilkuu),  running 
from  W.  to  E.,  and  *eparating  the  plain  of  the 
lower  Danube  from  the  riven  which  fall  into  the 
Aegaean.  Two  extensive  mountain  ranges  branch 
off  from  the  S.  side  of  Mt.  Haemus  ; one  running 
S.  E towards  Constantinople  ; and  the  other  called 
Rhodope,  E.  of  the  preceding  one,  and  also  running 
in  a S.  E.-ly  direction  uear  the  river  Nestus.  Be- 
tween these  two  ranges  there  ore  many  plains, 
which  are  drained  by  the  Hebrus,  the  Largest  river 
in  Thrace.  At  a later  time  the  name  Thrace  was 
applied  to  a more  limited  extent  of  country.  The 
district  between  the  Strymnn  and  the  Nestus  was 
added  to  Macedonia  by  Philip,  and  was  usually 
called  Macedonia  Ad jecta.  [Macedonia.]  Under 
Augustus  the  part  of  tiie  country  X.  of  the  Haemus 
was  made  a separate  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Moesia  [Moesia]  ; but  the  district  be- 
tween the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus  had  been  pre- 
viously restored  to  Thrace  by  the  Romans.  The 
Roman  province  of  Thrace  was  accordingly  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  river  Nestus,  which  separated  it 
from  Macedonia,  on  the  N.  by  Mt.  Haemus, 
which  divided  it  from  Moesia,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Euxinc,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Propontis  and  Ae- 
gaean. — Thrace,  in  its  widest  extent,  was  peopled 
in  the  times  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  by  a 
vast  number  of  different  tribes  ; but  their  customs 
and  character  were  marked  by  great  uniformity. 
Herodotus  says  that,  next  to  the  Indians,  the  Thra- 
cians were  the  most  numerous  of  all  races,  and  if  1 
united  under  one  head  would  have  been  irresistible. 
He  describes  them  as  a savage,  cruel,  and  rapacious  1 
people,  delighting  in  blood,  but  brave  and  warlike. 
According  to  his  account,  which  is  confirmed  by  ! 
other  writers,  the  Thracian  chiefs  sold  their  chil-  j 
dren  for  exportation  to  the  foreign  merchant  ; they 
purchased  their  wives  from  their  parents  ; they 
punctured  or  tattooed  their  bodies  and  those  of  the 
women  belonging  to  them,  as  a sign  of  noble  birth  ; 
they  despised  agriculture,  and  considered  it  most  j 
honourable  to  live  by  war  and  robbery.  Deep 
drinking  prevailed  among  them  extensively,  and  • 
their  quarrels  over  their  wine  cups  were  notorious 
even  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  (flor.  (’arm.  i.  27.)  j 
They  worshipped  deities,  whom  the  Greeks  assi- 
milated  to  Arcs,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis ; the 
great  sanctuary  and  oracle  of  their  god  Dionysus  | 
was  in  one  of  tbe  loftiest  summits  of  Mt.  Rhodope. 
The  tribes  on  the  S.  coast  attained  to  some  degree 
of  civilisation,  owing  to  the  numerous  Greek  co- 
lonies which  were  founded  in  their  vicinity  ; but 
the  tribes  in  the  interior  seem  to  have  retained 
their  savage  habits,  with  little  mitigation,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  earlier  times,  1 
however,  some  of  the  Thracian  tribes  must  have 
been  distinguished  by  a higher  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion than  prevailed  among  them  at  a later  period. 
The  earliest  Greek  poets,  Orpheus,  Linus,  Musaeus, 
and  others,  are  all  represented  as  coming  from 
Thrace.  Kuinolpus,  likewise,  who  founded  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  at  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been 
a Thracian,  and  to  have  fought  against  Erechtheus, 
king  of  Athens.  We  also  find  mention  of  the 
Thracians  in  other  parts  of  southern  Greece : thus 
they  are  said  to  have  once  dwelt  both  in  Phocis 
and  Boeotia.  They  were  also  spread  over  a part 
of  Asia  : the  Thyniansand  Bithynioiis,  and  perhaps 
also  the  Mysians,  were  members  of  the  great 
Thracian  race.  Even  Xenophon  speaks  of  Thrace 
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in  Asia,  which  exteuded  along  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  Bosporus,  as  bur  as  Heraclea.  — The  principal 
Greek  colonies  along  the  coast,  beginning  at  the 
Strymon  and  going  E.-wards,  were  AunuroLW, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  ; Abdeka,  a little  to 
the  W.  of  the  Nestus  ; Dicaka  or  Dicaepolis,  a 
settlement  of  Maronea  ; Maronka  itself,  colonised 
by  the  Chians  ; Stryme,  a colony  of  the  Tharians  ; 
Mksxmbkia,  founded  by  the  Samothraciaus  ; and 
A knob,  a Lesbian  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jle- 
brua.  The  Thracian  Chersonesus  was  probably 
colonised  by  the  Greeks  at  an  early  period,  but  it 
did  not  contain  any  important  Greek  settlement 
till  the  migration  of  the  first  Miltiades  to  the 
country',  during  the  reigu  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens. 
[Ciikhsonkkus.]  On  the  Propontis  the  2 chief 
Greek  settlements  were  those  of  PEuintiius  and 
Sblymbkia  ; and  on  the  Thracian  Bosporus  was 
the  important  town  of  Byzantium.  There  were 
only  a few  Greek  settlements  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
the  Euxine  ; the  most  important  were  those  of 
Apollonia,  Odkssus, Callatis,T©\ii, renowned 
as  the  place  of  Ovid’s  banishment,  and  1 stria, 
near  the  S.  mouth  of  the  Danube.  — The  Thracians 
are  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  Sesostri*,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  subsequently  to  have  been  subdued 
by  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians  ; but  the  first  really’ 
historical  fact  respecting  them  is  their  subjugation 
by  Megubazus,  tne  general  of  Darius.  After  the 
Persians  had  been  driven  out  of  Europe  by  the 
Greeks,  the  Thracians  recovered  their  indep  ridence ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
almost  all  the  Thracian  tribes  were  united  under  the 
dominion  of  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  whose 
kingdom  extended  from  Abdera  to  the  Euxine  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  In  the  3rd  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (b.c.  429),  Sitalces,  who  had 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  in- 
vaded Macedonia  with  a vast  army  of  1 50,000  men, 
but  was  compelled  by  the  failure  of  provisions  to 
return  home,  after  remaining  in  Macedonia  30 
days.  Sitalces  fell  in  battle  against  the  Triballi  in 
424,  and  was  sucoeeded  by  his  nephew  Seuthes, 
who  during  a long  reign  raised  his  kingdom  to  a 
height  of  power  and  prosperity  which  it  had  never 
previously  attained,  so  that  his  regular  revenues 
amounted  to  the  annual  sum  of  400  talents,  in  ad- 
dition to  contributions  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
form  of  presents,  to  a nearly  equal  amount.  After 
the  death  of  Seuthes,  which  appears  to  have  hap- 
pened a little  before  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  we  find  his  powerful  kingdom  split  up  into 
different  parts  ; and  when  Xenophon,  with  the 
remains  of  tbe  10,000  Greeks,  arrived  on  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Asia,  another  Seuthes  applied  to 
him  for  assistance  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dominions. 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  Thrace  ; and  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  country  fell  to  the  share  of 
Lysimachus.  It  subsequently  formed  a part  of 
the  Macedonian  dominions,  but  it  continued  to  l>e 
governed  by  its  native  princes,  and  was  only  no- 
minally subject  to  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  Even 
under  the  Romans  Thrace  was  for  a long  time  go- 
verned by  its  own  chiefs  ; and  we  do  not  know  at 
what  period  it  was  made  into  a Roman  province. 

P.  ThrasSa  Paetua,  a distinguished  Roman 
senator,  and  Stoic  philosopher,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  was  a native  of  Patavinm  and  was  probably 
I born  soon  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  He  np- 
1 pears  at  an  early  period  of  hit  life  to  have  made 
3n  2 
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the  younger  Cato  hit  model,  of  whose  life  he  wrote 
an  account.  He  married  Arria,  the  daughter  of 
the  heroic  Arria,  who  showed  her  husband  Caecina 
how  to  die  ; and  his  wife  was  worthy  of  her 
mother  and  her  husband.  At  a later  period  he 
gave  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to  Helvidins 
Prisons,  who  trod  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father-in-law.  After  inclining  the  hatred  of  Nero 
by  the  independence  of  his  character,  and  the  free- 
dom with  which  he  expressed  his  opinions,  he  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  senate  by  command  of 
the  emperor,  a.  d.  66.  By  his  execution  and  that 
of  his  friend  Barea  Soranua,  Nero,  says  Tacitus, 
resolved  to  murder  Virtue  herself.  The  panegyric 
of  Thrasea  was  written  by  Arulenus  Rusticus, 
who  was  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

Thrasybfi-lus  {&paavSov\os),  L Tyrant  of 
.Miletus,  wns  a contemporary  of  Periander  and 
Alya  tics,  the  king  of  Lydia.  He  was  intimately 
connected  with  Thrasybulus.  The  story  of  the 
mode  in  which  Thrasybulus  gave  his  advice  to 
Periander  as  to  the  Vst  means  of  securing  his 
power,  is  given  under  Periander.  — 2.  A cele- 
brated Athenian,  son  of  Lvcus.  He  was  zealously 
attached  to  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  overthrowing  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ment of  the  400  in  b.  c.  411.  This  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  he  is  mentioned  ; but  from  this 
time  he  took  a prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  at  Athens  he  was  banished,  and  was 
living  in  exile  at  Thebes  when  the  rulers  of  Athens 
were  perpetrating  their  excesses  of  tyranny.  Being 
aided  by  the  Thebans  with  arms  and  money,  he 
collected  a small  band,  and  seized  the  fortress  of 
Phylc.  He  next  marched  upon  the  Piraeus,  which 
fell  into  his  hands ; and  from  this  place  he  carried 
on  war  for  several  months  against  the  Ten,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  government,  and  eventually 
he  obtained  possession  of  Athens,  and  restored  the 
democracy,  403.  In  390  he  commanded  the 
Athenian  fleet  in  the  Aegean,  and  was  slain  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Aspcndus.— 3.  Brother  of 
Gelon  and  Hieron,  tyrants  of  Syracuse.  He  suc- 
ceeded Hicron  in  the  government,  b.c.467,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  expelled  by  the  Syracusans,  whom 
he  had  provoked  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He 
withdrew  to  Locri,  in  Italy,  and  there  ended  his 
days. 

Thrasydaeus  (OpsurvSoubs),  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Theron,  B.  c. 
472.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  was  defeated 
by  Hicron  of  Syracuse ; and  the  Agrigcntines 
immediately  took  advantage  of  this  disaster  to 
expel  him  from  their  city.  He  made  his  escape  to 
Greece,  but  was  arrested  at  Megara,  and  publicly 
executed. 

Tkrasyllus  or  Thrasylus  (©pchruXAot,  Gpd- 
<tv\os).  1.  An  Athenian,  who  actively  assisted 
Thrasybulus  in  opposing  the  oligarchical  revolution 
iu  B.  c.  411.  He  was  one  of  the  commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  and  was  among  the  6 
generals  who  returned  to  Athens  and  were  put 
to  death.  4 06.  — 2.  A celebrated  astrologer  at 
Rhodes,  with  whom  Tiberius  became  acquainted 
during  his  residence  in  that  island,  and  whom  he 
ever  after  held  in  the  highest  honour.  He  died  in 
a.  n.  36,  the  year  before  Tiberius,  and  is  said  to 
have  saved  the  Jives  of  many  persons  whom 
Tiberius  would  otherwise  have  put  to  death,  by 
wisely  predicting  for  this  very  purpose  that  the  j 
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emperor  would  live  ten  years  longer.  "Hie  son  of 
this  Thrasyllus  succeeded  to  his  father's  skill,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  predicted  the  empire  to  Nero. 

Thrisymichus  (0pa< Ti/pax05)*  a native  of  Chal- 
cedon,  was  a sophist,  and  one  of  the  earliest  cul- 
tivators of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  was  a contem- 
porary of  Gorgias.  He  is  introduced  by  Plato  as 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Politia,  and  is  referred 
to  several  times  in  the  Phaedrus. 

Thra-symedes  (0pa(ru^8Tjr),  son  of  the  Pylian 
Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  accompanied  his  father  on 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  and  returned  with 
him  to  Pylos. 

Thras^mfams.  [Trasimkncs.] 

Thrdnlnm  (9p6viov:  ©ponor,  Gpovttds : i?o- 
mani),  the  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii, 
on  the  river  Boagrius,  at  a short  dist-tnee  from  the 
sea,  with  a harbour  upon  the  coast. 

Thdcydldea  (0oi/Ki/3»8rjr).  1 An  Athenian 

statesman,  of  the  demus  Alopece,  son  of  Mclesias. 
After  the  death  of  Chnon,  in  b.  c.  449,  Thucydides 
became  the  leader  of  the  aristociitic  party,  which 
he  concentrated  and  more  thoroughly  organised  in 
opposition  to  Pericles.  He  was  ostracised  iu  444, 
thus  leaving  the  undisputed  political  ascendancy 
to  Pericles.  He  left  2 sons,  Melesias  and  S:e- 
phanus;  and  a son  of  the  former  of  tbete,  named 
Thucydides  after  his  grandfather,  was  a pupil  of 
Socrates.  — 2.  The  great  Athenian  historian,  of 
the  demus  Halimut,  was  the  son  of  Olorus  or 
Oroius  and  Ilegesipyle.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  family  of  Ciroon ; and  we 
know  that  Miltiades,  the  conqueror  of  Marathon, 
married  Ilegesipyle,  the  daughter  of  a Thntc’an 
king  called  Olorus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Cimon  ; and  it  has  been  conjectured  with  much 
probability  that  the  mother  of  Thucydides  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Miltiades  and  Ilegesipyle.  Ac- 
cording to  a statement  of  Pamphila  [Pamphila], 
Thucydides  was  40  years  of  age  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  war  or  b.  c.  431,  and 
accordingly  he  was  born  in  471.  There  is  a story 
in  Lucian  of  Herodotus  having  read  his  History 
at  the  Olympic  games  to  the  assembled  Greeks; 
and  Suidas  adds  that  Thucydides,  then  a boy,  was 
present,  and  shed  tears  of  emulation  ; a presage  of 
his  own  future  historical  distinction.  But  this 
celebrated  story  ought  probably  to  be  rejected  as  a 
fable.  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  instructed 
lit  oratory  by  Antiphon,  and  in  philosophy  by 
Anaxagoras;  but  whether  these  statement*  are  to 
be  received  cannot  be  determined.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  being  an  Athenian,  of  a good  family, 
and  living  in  a city  which  was  the  centre  of  Greek 
civilisation,  he  must  have  had  the  best  possible 
education:  that  he  was  a man  of  great  ability  and 
cultivated  understanding  his  work  clearly  shows. 
He  informs  us  that  he  possessed  gold  mines  in  that 
part  of  Thrace  which  is  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Thasoa,  and  that  he  was  a person  of  the  greatest 
influence  among  those  in  that  part  of  Thrace. 
This  property,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  had 
from  his  ancestors : according  to  other  accounts  he 
married  a rich  woman  of  Scaptesyle,  and  received 
them  as  a portion  with  her.  Thucydides  left  a 
son,  called  Tiiuotheus ; and  a daughter  also  is 
mentioned,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  6th 
book  of  the  History  of  Thucydides.  Thucydides 
(ii.  48)  was  one  of  those  who  suffered  from  the 
great  plague  of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  few  wb« 
recovered.  We  have  no  trustworthy  evidence  of 
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Thucydides  haring  distinguished  himself  as  an 
orator,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  did,  for 
his  oratorical  talent  is  shown  by  the  speeches  that 
he  has  inserted  in  his  history.  He  was,  however, 
employed  in  a military  capacity,  and  he  was  in 
command  of  an  Athenian  squadron  of  7 ships,  at 
Thasus,  a c.  4*24,  when  Eucles,  who  commanded 
in  Amphipolis,  sent  for  his  assistance  against 
Brasidas,  who  was  before  that  town  with  an  army. 
Brasidas,  fearing  the  arrival  of  a superior  force, 
offered  favourable  terms  to  Amphipolis.  which  were 
readily  accepted,  for  there  were  few  Athenians  in 
the  place,  and  the  rest  did  not  wish  to  make  re- 
sistance. Thucydides  arrived  at  Eion,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  on  the  evening  of  the  some 
day  on  which  Amphipolis  surrendered  ; and  though 
he  was  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis,  he  prevented 
Eion  from  falling  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  In 
consequence  of  this  failure,  Thucydides  become  an 
exile,  probably  to  avoid  a severer  punishment ; 
for  Cleon,  who  was  at  this  time  in  great  favour 
with  the  Athenians,  appears  to  have  excited  po- 
pular suspicion  against  him.  There  are  various 
untrustworthy  accounts  as  to  bis  places  of  resi- 
dence during  his  exile  ; but  we  may  conclude  that 
he  could  not  safely  reside  in  any  place  which  was 
under  Athenian  dominion,  and  as  he  kept  his  eye 
on  the  events  of  the  war,  he  must  have  lived  in 
those  parts  which  belonged  to  the  Spartan  alliance. 
His  own  words  certainly  imply  that,  during  his 
exile,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  either  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus or  in  places  which  were  under  Pelo- 
ponnesian influence  (v.  26) ; and  his  work  was  the 
result  of  his  own  experience  and  observations. 
His  minute  description  of  Syracuse  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood leads  to  the  probable  conclusion  that  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  the  localities ; and 
if  he  visited  Sicily,  it  is  probable  that  he  also  saw 
aotne  parts  of  southern  Italy'.  Thucydides  snys 
that  he  lived  20  years  in  exile  (v.  26),  and  as  his 
exile  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  423,  he  may 
have  returned  to  Athens  in  the  beginning  of  403, 
about  the  time  when  Throsybulus  liberated  Athens. 
Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  assassinated  at 
Athens  soon  after  his  return  ; but  other  accounts 
place  his  death  in  Thrace.  There  is  a general 
agreement,  however,  among  the  ancient  authorities 
that  he  came  to  a violent  end.  His  death  cannot 
be  placed  later  than  401.  The  time  when  he 
composed  his  work  has  been  a matter  of  dispute. 
He  informs  us  himself  that  he  was  busy  in  col- 
lecting materials  all  through  the  war  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  (i.  22),  and  of  course  he  would 
register  them  as  he  got  them.  Plutarch  says  that 
he  wrote  the  work  in  Thrace ; but  the  work  in 
the  shape  in  which  we  have  it  was  certainly  not 
finished  until  after  the  close  of  the  wrar,  and  he 
was  probably  engaged  upon  it  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  A question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  8th  and  last  book  of  Thucydides, 
which  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  21st  year  of 
the  war  (411).  It  differs  from  all  the  other  books 
in  containing  no  speeches,  and  it  has  also  been 
supposed  to  be  inferior  to  the  rest  as  a piece  of 
composition.  Accordingly,  several  ancient  critics 
supposed  that  the  8th  book  was  not  by  Thucy- 
dides: some  attributed  it  to  his  daughter,  and 
some  to  Xenophon  or  Theopompus,  because  both 
of  them  continued  the  history.  The  words  with 
which  Xenophon’s  HeUenica  commence 
Tavra)  may  chiefly  have  led  to  the  supposition  that 
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hs  was  the  author,  for  his  work  is  made  to  appear 
as  a continuation  of  that  of  Thucydides  : but  this 
argument  is  in  itself  of  little  weight ; and  besides, 
both  the  style  of  the  8th  book  is  different  from 
that  of  Xenophon,  and  the  manner  of  treating  the 
subject,  for  the  division  of  the  year  into  summers 
and  winters,  which  Thucydides  has  observed  in 
his  first  7 books,  is  continued  in  the  8th,  hut  is 
not  observed  by  Xenophon.  The  rhetorical  Btyle 
of  Theopompus,  which  was  the  characteristic  of 
his  writing,  renders  it  also  improbable  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  8th  book.  It  seems  the  simplest 
supposition  to  consider  Thucydides  himself  as  the 
author  of  this  book,  since  he  names  himself  as  the 
author  twice  (viii.  6,  60) ; but  it  is  probable  that 
he  had  not  the  opportunity  of  revising  it  with  the 
same  care  as  the  first  7 books.  It  is  stated  by  an 
ancient  writer  that  Xenophon  made  the  work  of 
Thucydides  known,  which  may  be  true,  ns  he 
wrote  the  first  2 books  of  his  /lellenictL,  or  the  part 
which  now  ends  with  the  2nd  book,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  history.  The  work  of 
Thucydides,  from  the  commencement  of  the  2nd 
book,  is  chronologically  divided  into  winters  and 
summers,  and  each  summer  and  winter  make  a 
year  (ii.  1).  His  summer  comprises  the  time  from 
the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  winter 
comprises  the  period  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
venial  equinox.  The  division  into  books  and 
chapters  was  probably  made  by  the  Alexandrine 
critics.  The  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
opens  the  2nd  book  of  Thucydides,  and  the  1st  is 
introductory  to  the  history.  He  begins  his  1st 
book  by  observing  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was 
the  most  important  event  in  Grecian  history,  which 
he  shows  by  a rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  (i.  1 — 21).  After  his  intro- 
ductory chapters  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  alleged 
grounds  and  causes  of  the  war : the  real  causes 
were,  he  says,  the  Spartan  jealousy  of  the  Athe- 
nian power.  His  narrative  is  interrupted  (c.  89 
— 118),  after  he  has  come  to  the  time  when  the 
Lacedaemonians  resolved  on  war,  by  a digression 
on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  power  of  Athens ; 
a period  which  had  been  either  omitted  by  other 
writers  nr  treated  imperfectly,  and  with  little 
regard  to  chronology,  as  bv  Hellanicusin  his  Attic 
history  (c.  97 ).  He  resumes  his  narrative  (c.  1 1 9) 
with  the  negotiations  that  preceded  the  war;  but 
this  leads  to  another  digression  of  some  length  on 
the  treason  of  Pausanias  (c.  128 — 134),  and  the 
exile  of  Themistocles  (c.  1 35 — 1 38).  He  concludes 
the  book  with  the  speech  of  Pericles,  who  advised 
the  Athenians  to  refuse  the  demands  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians ; and  his  subject,  as  already  observed, 
begins  with  the  2nd  book.  A history  which  treats 
of  so  many  events,  which  took  place  at  remote 
spots,  could  only  be  written,  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides, by  a man  who  took  great  pains  to  ascertain 
facts  by  persons.  inquiry.  In  modern  times  facts 
are  made  known  by  printing  as  soon  as  they  occur ; 
and  the  printed  records  of  the  time,  newspapers 
and  the  like,  are  often  the  only  evidence  of  many 
facts  which  become  history.  When  we  know  the 
careless  way  in  which  facts  are  now  reported  aiul 
recorded  by  very  incompetent  persons,  often  upon 
very  indifferent  hearsay  testimony,  and  compare 
with  such  records  the  pains  that  Thucydides  took 
to  ascertain  the  chief  events  of  a war,  with  which 
he  was  contemporary,  in  which  lie  took  a share  as 
3d  3 
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a commander,  the  opportunities  which  hii  means  1 
allowed,  his  great  abilities,  and  serious  earnest 
character,  it  is  a fair  conclusion  that  we  hare  a 
more  exact  history  of  a long  eventful  period  by 
Thucydides  than  we  have  of  any  period  in  modern 
history,  equally  long  and  equally  eventful.  His. 
whole  work  show's  the  most  scrupulous  care  and 
diligence  in  ascertaining  facts  ; his  strict  attention 
to  chronology,  and  the  importance  that  he  attaches 
to  it,  are  additional  proof  of  his  historical  accuracy. 
His  narrative  is  brief  and  concise:  it  generally 
contains  hare  facts  expressed  in  the  fewest  pos- 
sible words,  and  when  we  consider  what  pains  it 
must  have  cost  him  to  ascertain  these  facts,  we 
admire  the  self-denial  of  a writer  who  is  satisfied 
with  giving  facts  in  their  naked  brevity  without 
ornament,  without  any  parade  of  his  personal  im- 
portance, and  of  the  trouble  that  his  matter  cost 
him.  A single  chapter  must  sometimes  have 
represented  the  labour  of  many  days  and  weeks. 
Such  a principle  of  historical  composition  is  the 
evidence  of  a great  and  elevated  mind.  The  his- 
tory of  Thucydides  only  makes  an  octavo  volume 
of  moderate  size;  many  a modern  writer  would 
have  spun  it  out  to  a dozen  volumes,  and  so  have 
spoiled  it.  A work  that  is  for  all  ages  must  con- 
tain much  in  little  compass.  He  seldom  makes 
reflections  in  the  course  of  his  narrative : occa- 
sionally he  has  a chapter  of  political  and  moral 
observations,  animated  by  the  keenest  perception 
of  the  motives  of  action,  and  the  moral  character 
of  man.  Many  of  his  speeches  are  political  essays, 
or  materials  for  them ; they  are  not  mere  imagina- 
tions of  his  own  for  rhetorical  effect ; they  contain 
the  general  sense  of  what  was  actually  delivered 
as  nearly  os  he  could  ascertain,  and  in  many  in- 
stances he  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing  what 
was  raid,  for  he  heard  some  speeches  delivered 
(i.  22).  His  opportunities,  his  talents,  his  cha- 
racter, and  his  subject,  all  combined  to  produce  a 
work  that  stands  alone,  and  in  its  kind  has  neither 
equal  nor  rival.  His  pictures  are  sometimes  striking 
and  tragic,  an  effect  produced  by  severe  simplicity 
and  minute  particularity.  Such  is  the  description 
of  the  plague  of  Athens.  Such  also  is  the  incom- 
parable history  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  and  its  melancholy  termination.  A man 
who  thinks  profoundly  will  have  a form  of  ex- 
pression which  is  stamped  with  the  character  of 
his  mind  ; and  the  style  of  Thucydides  is  accord- 
ingly concise,  vigorous,  and  energetic.  We  feel  that 
all  the  words  were  intended  to  have  a meaning, 
and  have  a meaning  : none  of  them  are  idle.  Y et 
he  is  sometimes  harsh  and  obscure ; and  probably 
he  was  so,  even  to  his  own  countrymen.  Some  of 
his  sentences  are  very  involved,  and  the  connection 
and  dependence  of  the  parts  arc  often  difficult  to 
seize.  The  best  editions  of  Thucydides  are  by 
Bekker,  Berlin,  1821,  3 vols.  8vo. ; by  Poppo, 
Leipzig,  10  vols.  8vo.,  1821 — 1838,  of  which  two 
volume  s are  filled  with  prolegomena ; by  Haack, 
with  selections  from  the  Creek  Scholia  and  short 
notes,  Leipzig,  1820,  2 vols.  8vo.;  by  Goller,  2 
vols.  8vo„,  Leipzig,  1826 ; and  by  Arnold,  3 vols. 
8vo.,  Oxford,  1830—1835. 

ThfilS  (0ouAij),  an  island  in  the  N.  part  of  the 
Gentian  Ocean,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
most  N.-ly  point  in  the  whole  earth.  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Pytheas,  the  celebrated  Greek  navi- 
gntor  of  Massilia,  who  undertook  a voyage  to 
Britain  and  Thule,  of  which  he  gave  a descrip- 
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tion  in  his  work  on  the  Ocean.  All  subsequent 
writers,  who  speak  of  Thule,  appear  to  have  taken 
their  accounts  from  that  of  Pytheas.  According 
to  Pytheas,  Thule  was  a six  days*  sail  from 
Britain  ; and  the  day  and  night  there  were  each 
6 months  long.  He  further  stated  that  in  Tbule 
and  those  distant  parts  there  was  neither  earth, 
sea,  nor  air,  but  a sort  of  mixture  of  all  these,  like 
to  the  roollusca,  in  which  the  earth  and  the  sea 
and  every  thing  else  were  suspended,  and  which 
could  not  he  penetrated  either  by  land  or  by  sea. 
Many  modem  writers  suppose  the  Thule  of  Py- 
thcAs  to  bo  the  same  as  Iceland,  while  others 
regard  it  as  a part  of  Norway.  The  Thule  of 
Ptolemy,  however,  lay  much  further  to  the  S-, 
and  should  probably  be  identified  with  the  largest 
of  the  Shetland  islands. 

Thurii,  more  rarely  Thfirfum  (Oodpioi,  0ou- 
piov:  Bovpior,  0 ovpuvs,  Thurius,  Th annus  : Terra 
nuora),  a Greek  city  in  Lucan  ia,  founded  b.c  443, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  which  had 
been  destroyed  more  than  60  years  before.  [Sv- 
UARia.]  It  was  built  by  the  remains  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Sybaris,  assisted  by  colonists  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  but  especially  from  Athens. 
Among  these  colonists  were  the  historian  Hero- 
dotus and  the  orator  Lvsiaa,  the  latter  of  whom, 
however,  was  only  a youth  at  the  time  and  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Athens.  The  new  city, 
from  which  the  remains  of  the  Sybarites  were 
soon  expelled,  rapidly  attained  great  power  and 
prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  most  important 
Greek  towns  in  the  S.  of  Italy.  Thus  wc  are 
told  that  the  Thurians  were  able  to  bring  14,000 
foot  soldiers  and  1000  horse  into  the  field  against 
the  Lucaniaus.  In  the  Samnite  wars  Thurii 
received  a Roman  garrison  ; but  it  revolted  to 
Hannibal  in  the  2nd  Punic  war.  The  Cartha- 
ginian general,  how-ever,  at  a later  time,  not  trust- 
ing the  Thurians  plundered  the  town,  and  removed 
3500  of  its  inhabitants  to  Croton.  The  Romans 
subsequently  sent  a Latin  colony  to  Thurii,  and 
changed  its  name  into  Copiae  ; but  it  continued  to 
retain  its  original  name,  under  which  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  in  the  civil  war  as  a municipiuin. 

Thy&inis  (SJapu  t : K a luma ),  a river  in  Kpinis, 
flowing  into  the  sea  near  a promontory  of  the  same 
name. 

Thyades.  [Thyia.] 

Thy&mus  (©ua/nor),  a mountain  in  Acamania, 
south  of  Argos  Amphilocbicuni. 

Thyatira  (ra  ©udrfipa : QuardpriySs),  a city  in 
the  N.  of  Lydia,  on  the  river  Lvcus,  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii.18). 

Thyestes  (©uftrrnO,  son  of  Pelops  and  Ilippo- 
damia,  was  the  brother  of  Atreus  and  the  father 
of  Aegisthus.  See  Atrrub  and  AEuiSTiiriv 

Thyia  (0yfa),  a daughter  of  Castalius  or  Ce- 
phisseua,  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Del- 
phus.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  have 
sacrificed  to  Dionysus,  and  to  have  celebrated 
orgies  in  his  honour.  From  her  the  Attic  women, 
who  went  yearly  to  Mt.  Parnassus  to  celebrate  the 
Dionysiac  orgies  with  the  Delphian  Thyiades, 
received  themselves  the  name  of  Thyiides  or 
Thyades.  This  word,  however,  comes  from 
and  properly  signifies  the  raging  or  frantic  women. 

Thymbra  ( Sv^gpit),  L A city  of  the  Tread, 
N.  of  Ilium  Vetus,  on  a hill  by  the  side  of  the 
river  Thymbrius,  with  a celebrated  temple  of 
Apollo,  who  derived  from  this  place  the  epithet 
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Thyrobraeu*.  The  surrounding  plain  still  bears  ! 
ihe  same  name.  — >2.  A wooded  district  in  Phrygia, 
no  doubt  connected  with  THYMbmuM. 

Thymbrla  (0v|utfpia),  a place  in  Carta,  on  the 
Maeander,  4 stadia  £.  of  Myna,  with  a Cha- 
ronium,  that  is,  a cave  containing  mephitic  vapour. 

Thymbrlom  (Gvu€ptor  : Thvmbri&ni),  a small  ; 
town  of  Phrygia,  10  parasang*  W.  of  Tyriaeum, 
with  the  so-called  fountain  of  Midas  (Xen.  A nab. 

1.  2.). 

Thymbrius  (evuSpios  j Thimbrtk ),  a river  of 
the  Troad,  falling  into  the  J>camander.  At  the 
present  day,  it  flows  direct  into  the  Hellespont ; 
and,  on  this  and  other  grounds,  some  doubt  whether 
the  TTumbrek  is  the  ancient  river. 

ThymSle,  a celebrated  nnma  or  female  actress 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  with  whom  she  was  a 
great  favourite.  She  frequently  acted  along  with 
Latinus. 

Thymoetes  (&vpu> frrjf),  one  of  the  elder*  of 
Troy.  A soothsayer  had  predicted,  that  on  a cer- 
tain day  a hoy  should  be  born,  by  whom  Troy 
should  be  destroyed.  On  that  day  Paris  was  bom 
to  Priam,  and  Munippus  to  Thymoetes.  Priam 
ordered  Munippus  and  his  mother  Cylla  to  be 
killed.  Hence  Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  31)  represents 
Aeneas  saying,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Thy- 
moetes advised  the  Trojans  to  draw  the  wooden 
horse  into  the  city,  in  order  to  revenge  himself. 

Thyni  (Ovaw'j,  a Thracian  people,  whose  origi- 
nal abodes  were  near  Sal  my  dess  us,  but  who  after- 
wards passed  over  into  Bithynia. 

Thynia  < Ovvia).  L The  land  of  the  Thyni  in 
Thrace.— 2.  Another  name  for  Bithynia.—  3. 
[Thtnias]. 

Thyni  as  or  Thynia  (©vrlar,  ©in'/a).  1.  ( lu- 

(tda ),  a promontory  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  N.W. 
of  Salmydessus,  with  a town  ot  the  same  name.  — 

2.  (Ktrpe),  a small  island  of  the  Euxine.  on  the 
const  of  Bithynia,  near  the  Prom.  Calpe,  also 
called  Apolionia  and  Daphnnsa. 

Thyone  (©i/wktj),  t lie  name  of  Semele,  under 
which  Dionysus  fetched  her  from  Hades,  and  in- 
troduced her  among  the  immortals.  Hence  Diony- 
sus is  also  called  Thydneus.  Both  names  are 
formed  from  fhkiv,  **  to  be  inspired.** 

ThyrSa  (0vp/o,  Ion.  ©vpo j : 0upsdr7ji),  the 
chief  town  in  Cynuria,  the  district  on  the  borders 
of  Laconia  and  Argolis,  was  situated  upon- a height 
on  the  bay  of  the  sea  called  after  it  Sinus  Thy- 
re&tes  (0up*dry jt  k6Kwok).  It  was  for  the  pos- 
session of  Thyrea  that  the  celebrated  battle  was 
fought  between  the  300  Spartans  and  300  Argivcs, 
The  territory  of  Thyrea  was  called  Thyre&tis 
(0i  /print). 

Thysdrus,  Tiadrus,  or  Tusdrus  (0vo8pds : 
El-Jemm , Bn.),  a large  fortified  city  of  Byzncma, 
N.W.  of  the  promontory  Brae h odes  (/fas  Kapou 
dtah ).  Under  the  Homans,  it  was  a free  city.  It 
was  here  that  the  emperor  Gordian  assumed  the 
purple. 

Thyss&gttae  (©vatra-y^Ta*),  a people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatics,  on  the  E.  shores  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis. 

Thyssns  ( Bveoor  or  0wra6t\  a town  of  Mace- 
donia on  the  peninsula  of  Acte. 

Tiarantns,  a river  of  Scythia  and  a tributary 
of  the  Danube. 

TibarSni  or  Tibiri  (Tigapijyol,  T ISapoi),  a quiet 
agricultural  people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Pontus,  E. 
of  the  river  Iris. 
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Tiberias.  1.  (Ti£*pidi : Ti€*pi*vt\  a city  of 
Galilee,  on  the  S.  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias, 
built  by  Herod  Antipas  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it 
became  the  seat  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim.  Near 
it  were  the  warm  baths  of  Emmaus.  — 2.  (Tt- 
§tpta%,  Xlurrj  d Tifcptwr),  or  Gennes&ret  (rernr- 
trapir,  S3 r«»'»'7j<rdp,  y\  rsesojaa^lrij),  also  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  i y bdAaoaa  rfir  ToAiAoias),  in  the 
O.  T.  Chinnereth  {Ruhr  Tuburiyek\  the  2nd  of 
the  3 lakes  in  Palestine,  formed  by  the  course  of 
the  Jordan.  [Joroanks.]  Its  length  is  11  or 
12  geographical  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  5 to  6*. 
It  lies  deep  among  fertile  hills,  has  very  clear  and 
sweet  water,  and  is  full  of  excellent  fish.  Its  sur- 
face is  750  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. In  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  its  shores  were 
covered  with  populous  villages,  but  they  are  now 
almost  entirely  deserted.  Its  E.  coast  belonged 
to  the  districts  of  Decapolis  and  Gaulonitis. 

Tlberinus,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
son  of  Capetus,  and  father  of  Agrippa,  is  said  to 
have  been  drowned  in  crossing  the  river  Alba, 
which  was  hence  called  Tiberis  after  him,  and  of 
which  he  became  the  guardian  god. 

Tiberiopdli*  (TiGtipiovwofus),  a city  of  Great 
Phrygia,  near  Eumenia. 

Tlberi*  alsoTibris,  Tybri*,  Thy  bris.  Amnia  Ti- 
berinus  or  simply  Tiberlno*  ( Tiber  or  T«rere\  the 
chief  river  in  central  Italy,  on  which  stood  the  city 
of  Rome.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Albula , and  to  have  received  the  name  of  Tiberis 
in  consequence  of  Tiberinus,  king  of  Alba,  having 
been  drowned  in  it  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Albula  was  the  Latin  and  Tiberu  the  Etruscan 
name  of  the  river.  The  Tiber  rises  from  2 springs 
of  limpid  water  in  the  Apennines,  near  Tiferoum, 
and  flows  in  a S.  W.-ly  direction,  separating 
Etruria  from  Umbria,  the  land  of  the  Sabines  and 
Latium.  After  flowing  about  110  miles  it  receives 
the  Nar  (AVru),  and  from  its  confluence  with  this 
river  its  regular  navigation  begins.  Three  miles 
above  Rome,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  70  miles 
from  the  Nar,  it  receives  the  Anio  {Tertrcme), 
and  from  this  point  becomes  a river  of  considerable 
importance.  Within  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  Tiber 
is  about  300  feet  wide  and  from  12  to  18  feet 
deep.  After  heavy  rams  the  river  in  ancient  times, 
as  at  the  present  day,  frequently  overflowed  its 
banks  and  did  considerable  mischief  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city.  ( II  or.  Car  in.  i.  2.)  At  Rome 
the  maritime  navigation  of  the  river  begins ; and 
at  18  miles  from  the  city,  and  about  4 miles  from 
the  coast,  it  divides  into  2 arms  forming  an  island, 
which  was  sacred  to  Venus  and  called  Insula 
Sacra  (/so/a  Saffra).  The  left  branch  of  the  river 
runs  into  the  sea  by  Ostia,  which  was  the  ancient 
harbour  of  Rome ; but  in  consequence  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand  at  ihe  mouth  of  the  left  branch, 
the  right  branch  was  widened  by  Trajan,  and  was 
made  the  regular  harbour  of  the  city  under  the 
name  of  Portus  Roman  w,  Partus  A wjusti.  or  simply 
Portus.  The  whole  length  of  the  Tiber,  with 
its  windings,  is  about  200  miles.  The  waters 
of  the  river  are  muddy  and  yellowish,  whence  it 
is  frequently  called  by  the  Roman  poets  fluvus 
Tiberis.  The  poets  also  give  it  the  epithets  of 
Tyrrhrnux,  because  it  flowed  past  Etruria  during 
the  whole  of  its  course,  and  of  Lydius,  because  the 
Etruscans  are  said  to  have  been  of  Lydi&u  origin. 

TTbfeius.  1.  Emperor  of  Rome,  a.  d.  14 — 37. 
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fTis  full  name  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero 
Caesar.  He  was  the  son  of  T.  Claudius  Nero 
and  of  Li  via.  and  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, b.  c.  42,  before  his  mother  married  Augustus. 
Tiberius  was  tall  and  strongly  made,  arid  his  health 
was  very  good.  His  face  was  handsome,  and  his 
eyes  were  large.  He  was  carefully  educated, 
and  became  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin 
literature.  His  master  in  rhetoric  was  Theodoras 
of  Gadara.  Though  not  without  military  courage, 
as  his  life  shows,  ne  had  a great  timidity  of  cha- 
racter, and  was  of  a jealous  and  suspicious  temper ; 
and  these  qualities  rendered  him  cruel  after  he  had 
acquired  power.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
particularly,  he  indulged  his  lustful  propensities  in 
every  way  that  a depraved  imagination  could  sug- 
gest : lust  and  cruelty  are  not  strangers.  He 
affected  a regard  to  decency  and  to  externals.  • He 
was  the  prince  of  hypocrites  ; and  the  events  of 
his  reign  are  little  more  than  the  exhibition  of  his 
detestable  character.  In  b.  c.  11,  Augustus  com- 
pelled Tiberius,  much  against  his  will,  to  divorce 
his  wife  Vipsania  Agrippina,  and  to  marry  Julia, 
the  widow  of  Agrippa,  and  the  emperor’s  daughter, 
with  whom  Tiberius  however  did  not  long  live  in 
harmony.  Tiberius  was  thus  brought  into  still 
closer  contact  with  the  imperial  family  ; but  as 
Caesar  and  L.  Caesar,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
were  stili  living,  the  prospect  of  Tiberius  succeeding 
to  the  imperial  power  seemed  very  remote.  He 
was  employed  by  Augustus  on  various  military 
services.  In  20  he  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  re- 
store Tigranes  to  the  throne  of  Armenia.  It  was 
during  this  campaign  that  Horace  addressed  one  of 
his  epistles  to  Julius  Floras  (i.  12),  who  was  serv- 
ing under  Tiberius.  In  15,  Drusus  and  his  brother 
Tiberius  were  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Rhaeti, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  2 brothers  were  sung  by 
Horace  ( Carm.  iv.  4,  14).  In  13,  Tiberius  was 
consul  with  P.  Quintilius  Varus.  In  1 1,  while 
his  brother  Drusus  was  lighting  against  the  Ger- 
mans, Tiberius  conducted  the  war  against  the  Dal- 
matians and  against  the  Pannonians.  Drusus  died 
in  9,  owing  to  a fall  from  his  horse.  On  the  news 
of  the  accident,  Tiberius  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
Drusus,  whom  he  fouud  just  alive.  Tiberius  re- 
turned to  the  war  in  Germany,  and  crossed  the 
Rhine.  In  7 he  was  consul  a second  time.  In  6 
he  obtained  the  tribunitia  potestas  for  5 years,  but 
during  this  year  he  retired  with  the  emperor’s  per- 
mission to  Rhodes,  where  he  spent  the  next  7 
years.  Tacitus  says  that  his  chief  reason  for  leav- 
ing Rome  was  to  get  away  from  his  wife,  who 
treated  him  with  contempt,  and  whose  licentious 
life  was  no  secret  to  her  husband  ; probably,  too, 
he  was  unwilling  to  stay  at  Rome  when  the  grand- 
sons of  Augustus  were  attaining  years  of  maturity, 
for  there  was  mutual  jealousy  between  them  and 
Tiberius.  He  returned  to  Rome  a.  d.  2.  He  was 
relieved  from  one  trouble  during  his  absence,  for 
his  wife  Julia  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
dntaria  (b.  c.  2),  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 
After  the  deaths  of  L.  Caesar  (a.  d.  2)  and  C. 
Caesar  (a.  d.  4),  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius,  with 
the  view  of  leaving  to  him  the  imperial  power  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  required  Tiberius  to 
adopt  Germanicus,  the  son  of  his  brother  Drusus, 
though  Tiberius  had  a son  Drusus  by  his  wife 
Vipsania.  From  the  year  of  his  adoption  to  the 
death  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  was  in  command  of 
the  Roman  armies,  though  he  visited  Rome  several 
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times.  He  was  sent  into  Germany  a.  p.  4.  He 
reduced  all  lllyricuni  to  subjection  a.  d.  9 ; and  in 
a.  d.  12  he  had  the  honour  of  a triumph  at  Rome 
for  his  German  and  Dalmatian  victories.  On  the 
death  of  Augustus  at  Nola,  on  the  19th  of  August, 
a.  D.  14,  Tiberius,  who  was  on  his  way  to  ifiyri- 
cum,  was  immediately  summoned  home  by  his 
mother  Livia.  He  took  the  imperial  power  with- 
out any  opposition,  affecting  all  the  while  a great 
reluctance.  He  began  his  reign  by  putting  to 
death  Postumus  Agrippa,  the  surviving  grandson 
of  Augustus,  and  he  alleged  that  it  was  done 
pursuant  to  the  command  of  the  late  emperor. 
When  he  felt  himself  sure  in  his  place,  be  began 
to  exercise  his  craft.  He  took  from  the  popular 
assembly  the  election  of  the  magistrates,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  the  senate.  The  news  of  the  death  of 
Augustus  roused  a mutiny  among  the  legions  in 
Pannonia,  which  was  quelled  by  Drusus,  the  son 
of  Tiberius.  The  armies  on  the  Rhine  under  Ger- 
manicus showed  a disposition  to  reject  Tiberius, 
and  if  Germanicus  had  been  inclined  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  a campaign,  he  might  have  had  the  assist- 
ance of  the  German  armies  against  his  uncle.  But 
Germanicus  restored  discipline  to  the  army  by  his 
firmness,  and  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  new 
emperor.  The  first  year  of  his  reign  was  marked 
by  the  death  of  Julia,  whom  Augustus  had  re- 
moved from  Pondataria  to  Rhegium.  The  death 
of  Germanicus  in  the  East,  in  a.  d.  1 9,  relieved 
Tiberius  from  all  fear  of  a rival  claimant  to  the 
throne  ; and  it  was  believed  by  many  that  Ger- 
manicus had  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Tiberius. 
From  this  time  Tiberius  began  to  indulge  with 
less  restraint  in  his  love  of  tyranny,  and  many 
distinguished  senators  were  soon  put  to  death  on 
the  charge  of  treason  against  the  emperor  (/or** 
majfitnt).  Notwithstanding  his  supicious  nature, 
Tiberius  gave  his  complete  confidence  to  Sejanus, 
who  for  many  years  possessed  the  real  govern- 
ment of  the  slate.  This  ambitious  man  aimed  at 
the  imperial  power.  In  23  Drusus,  the  son  of  Ti- 
berius, was  poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of  Scjanos. 
Three  years  afterwards  (26)  Tiberius  left  Home, 
and  withdrew  into  Campania.  He  never  returned 
to  the  city.  He  left  on  the  pretext  of  dedicating 
temples  in  Campania,  but  his  real  motives  were  his 
dislike  to  Rome,  where  he  heard  a great  deal  that 
was  disagreeable  to  him,  and  his  wish  to  indulge 
his  sensual  propensities  in  private.  In  order  to 
secure  still  greater  retirement,  he  took  up  his  re- 
sidence (27)  in  the  island  of  Capreae,  at  a short 
distance  from  the  Campanian  coast.  The  death  of 
Livia  (29),  the  emperor’s  mother,  released  Tiberius 
from  one  cause  of  anxiety.  He  had  long  been  tired 
of  her,  because  she  wished  to  exercise  authority, 
and  oue  object  in  leaving  Rome  was  to  be  out  of 
her  way.  Livia’s  death  gave  Sejanus  and  Tiberias 
free  scope,  for  Tiberius  never  entirely  released  him- 
self from  a kind  of  subjection  to  his  mother,  and 
Sejanus  did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  overthrow 
of  Livia's  influence.  The  destruction  of  Agrip- 
pina and  her  children  was  now  the  chief  purpose  of 
Sejanus : he  finally  got  from  the  tyrant  (31 ) the 
reward  that  was  his  just  desert,  an  ignominious 
death.  [Sejanus.]  The  death  of  Sejanus  was 
followed  by  the  execution  of  his  friends  ; and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Rome  con- 
tinued to  be  the  scene  of  tragic  occurrences,  Ti- 
berius died  on  the  16th  of  March,  37,  at  the  villa 
of  Lucullus,  in  Misenum.  He  was  78  years  ut 
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age,  and  had  reigned  22  year*.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Caius  (Caligula),  the  son  of  Germanicus,  but 
)kt  had  himself  appointed  no  successor.  Tiberius 
did  not  die  a natural  death.  It  w&*  known  that 
his  end  was  rapidly  approaching,  and  having  had 
a fainting  tit,  he  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  There- 
upon Caius  came  forth  and  was  saluted  as  emperor  ; 
but  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that  Ti- 
berius had  recovered  and  called  for  something  to 
eat.  Caius  was  so  frightened  that  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  ; but  Macro,  the  praefect  of  the 
praetorians,  with  more  presence  of  mind,  gave  orders 
that  a quantity  of  clothes  should  be  thrown  on  Ti- 
berius, and  that  he  should  be  left  alone.  — In  the 
time  of  Tiberius  lived  Valerius  Maximus,  Velleius 
Paterculus,  Phaedra*,  Fenestella,  and  Strabo  ; also 
the  jurists  Masaurius  Sabinua,  M.  Cocceius  Nerva, 
and  others. — Tiberius  wrote  a brief  commentary 
of  his  own  life,  the  only  book  that  the  emperor 
Donut  ian  studied  : Suetonius  made  use  of  it  for  his 
life  of  Tiberius.  Tiberius  also  wrote  Greek  poems, 
and  a lyric  poem  on  the  death  of  L.  Caesar.  — 2. 
A philosopher  and  sophist,  of  unknown  time,  the 
author  of  numerous  works  on  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric. One  of  his  works,  on  the  figures  in  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  (»«pl  rwv  i rapd  A ijuoadjyti 
is  still  extant,  and  has  been  published. 

Tibllia  ( //am mam  Miskouten  ?),  a town  of  Nu- 
midia,  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  road  from  Cirta  to 
Carthage,  with  warm  springs,  called  Aquae  Tibili- 
taiuu*. 

Tibiscum,  a town  of  Dacia  and  a Roman  mu- 
nicipium  on  the  river  Tibiscus. 

Tibiacua  or  Tibiaaua,  probably  the  same  as  the 
Parthiscus  or  Par  this  sua  (TAri**),  a river  of 
Dacia,  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  that  country, 
rising  in  the  Montes  Carpates,  and  foiling  into  the 
Danube. 

Tibullus,  Albius,  the  Roman  poet,  was  of  eques- 
trian family.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain  ; 
but  he  died  young,  soon  after  Virgil.  His  birth  is 
therefore  placed  by  conjecture  b.  c.  54,  and  his 
death  & a 18.  Of  his  youth  and  education,  ab- 
solutely nothing  is  known.  The  estate  belonging 
to  the  equestrian  ancestors  of  Tibullus  was  at  Pe- 
dum, between  Tibur  and  Praeneste.  This  pro- 
perty, like  that  of  the  other  great  poets  of  the  day, 
Virgil  and  Horace,  had  been  either  entirely  or  par- 
tially confiscated  during  the  civil  wars  ; yet  Tibul- 
lus retained  or  recovered  part  of  it,  and  spent  there 
the  better  portion  of  his  short,  but  peaceful  and 
happy,  life.  His  great  patron  was  Messala,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  31  into  Aquitania,  whither  Mes- 
Mila  had  been  sent  by  Augustus  to  suppress  a for- 
midable insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  this 
province.  Part  of  the  glory  of  the  Aquitanian 
campaign,  which  Tibullus  celebrates  in  language  of 
unwonted  loftiness,  redounds,  according  to  the  poet, 
to  his  own  fame.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Atax  (Aw/e  in  Languedoc),  which  broke  the  Aqui- 
tanian  rebellion.  In  the  following  year  (30)  Mes- 
sala,  having  pacified  Gaul,  was  sent  into  the  Hast. 
Tibullus  set  out  in  his  company,  but  was  taken  ill, 
and  obliged  to  remain  in  Corey  m,  from  whence  he 
returned  to  Rome.  So  ceased  the  active  life  of 
Tibullus  ; his  life  is  now  the  chronicle  of  his  poetry 
and  of  those  tender  passions  which  were  the  in- 
spiration of  his  poetry.  The  first  object  of  his 
attachment  is  celebrated  under  the  poetic  name  of 
Delia.  To  Delia  are  addressed  the  first  6 elegies 
of  the  1st  book.  The  poet’s  attachment  to  Delia 
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had  begun  before  he  left  Rome  for  Aquitania.  But 
Delia  seems  to  have  been  faithless  during  his  ab- 
sence from  Rome,  On  his  return  from  Corcyra,  he 
found  her  ill,  and  attended  her  with  affectionate 
solicitude  (Eleg.  i.  5),  and  hoped  to  induce  her  to 
retire  with  him  into  the  country.  But  first  a richer 
lover  appears  to  have  supplanted  him  with  the  in- 
constant Delia  ; and  afterwards  there  appears  a 
husband  in  bis  way.  The  2nd  book  of  Elegies 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  a new  mistress  named  Ne- 
mesis. Besides  these  2 mistresses  Tibullus  was  en- 
amoured of  a certain  Glycera.  He  wrote  elegies 
to  soften  that  cruel  beauty,  whom  there  seem*  no 
reason  to  confound  either  with  Delia,  the  object  of 
his  youthful  attachment,  or  with  Nemesis.  Gly- 
cera, however,  is  not  known  to  us  from  the  poetry 
of  Tibullus,  but  from  the  ode  of  Horace,  which 
gently  reproves  him  for  dwelling  so  long  in  his 
plaintive  elegies  on  the  pitiless  Glvcera.  — The 
poetry  of  his  contemporaries  shows  Tibullus  os  a 
gentle  and  singularly  amiable  roan.  To  Horace 
especially  he  was  an  object  of  warm  attachment. 
Besides  the  ode  which  alludes  to  his  passion  for 
Glycera  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  33),  the  epistle  of  Horace 
to  Tibullus  gives  the  most  full  and  pleasing  view 
of  his  poetical  retreat,  and  of  his  character  : it  is 
written  by  a kindred  spirit.  Horace  does  homage 
to  that  perfect  purity  of  taste  which  distinguishes 
the  poetry  of  Tibullus  ; he  takes  pride  in  the 
candid  but  favourable  judgment  of  his  own  satires. 
The  time  of  Tibullus  he  supposes  to  be  shared  be- 
tween the  finishing  his  exquisite  small  poems, 
which  were  to  surpass  even  those  of  Cassius  of 
Parma,  up  to  that  time  the  models  of  that  kind  of 
composition,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  country. 
Tibullus  possessed,  according  to  his  friend’s  notions, 
all  the  blessings  of  life  — a competent  fortune,  fa- 
vour with  the  great,  fame,  health  ; and  he  seemed 
to  know  how  to  enjoy  all  those  blessings. — The  2 
first  books  alone  of  the  Elegies,  under  the  name  of 
Tibullus,  are  of  undoubted  authenticity.  The  3rd 
is  the  work  of  another,  a very  inferior  poet,  whether 
Lygdamus  be  a real  or  fictitious  name  or  not. 
This  poet  was  much  younger  than  Tibullus,  for  ho 
was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Mutina,  43. 
The  hexameter  poem  on  Messala,  which  opens  the 
4th  book,  is  so  bad  that,  although  a successful  ele- 
giac poet  may  have  failed  when  he  attempted  epic 
verse,  it  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  a writer  of  the 
exquisite  taste  of  Tibullus.  The  smaller  elegies 
of  the  4th  book  have  all  the  inimitable  grace  and 
simplicity  of  Tibullus.  With  the  exception  of  the 
13th  (of  which  some  lines  are  hardly  surpassed  by 
Tibullus  himself)  these  poems  relate  to  the  love  of 
a certain  Sulpicia,  a woman  of  noble  birth,  for  Co- 
rinth us,  the  real  or  fictitious  name  of  a beautiful 
youth.  Nor  is  there  any  improbability  in  sup- 
posing that  Tibullus  may  have  written  elegies  in 
the  name  or  by  the  desire  of  Sulpicia.  If  Sulpicia 
was  herself  the  poetess,  she  approached  nearer  to 
Tibullus  than  any  other  writer  of  elegies. — The 
1st  book  of  Elegies  alone  seems  to  have  been  pub- 
lished during  the  author’s  life,  probably  soon  after 
the  triumph  of  Messala  (27).  The  2nd  book  no 
doubt  did  not  appear  till  after  the  death  of  Tibul- 
lus. W’ith  it,  according  to  our  conjecture,  may 
have  been  published  the  elegies  of  his  imitator, 
perhaps  his  friend  and  associate  in  the  society  of 
Messala,  Lygdamus  (if  that  be  a real  name),  i.  e. 
tbe  3rd  book  : and  likewise  the  4th,  made  up  of 
poems  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  this  ultimate  society 
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of  Masala,  the  Panegyric  by  some  nameless  author, 
winch,  feeble  as  it  is  seems  to  be  of  that  age  ; the 
poems  in  the  name  of  Sulpicia,  with  the  concluding 
one,  the  1 3th,  a fragment  of  Tibullus  himself.  The 
best  editions  of  Tibullus  are  by  Lachmann,  Berol. 
1 829,  and  bv  Dissenus  Gottingen,  1835. 

Tibur  (Tibur*,  pi.  Tiburtes  Tiburtluus:  Tivoli), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latium,  1 6 miles 
N.  E.  of  Rome,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a hill 
(hence  called  by  Horace  snpinutn  Tibur ),  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Anio,  which  here  forms  a mag- 
nificent waterfall.  It  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally built  by  the  Siculi,  and  to  have  afterwards 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Aborigines  and 
Pelasgi.  According  to  tradition  it  derived  its 
name  from  Tiburtus,  son  of  Catillus,  who  emigrated 
from  Greece  with  Evander.  It  was  afterwards 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Latin  league,  and 
became  subject  to  Rome  with  the  other  Latin 
cities  on  the  final  subjugation  of  Latium  in  b.c. 
338.  Under  the  Homans  Tibur  continued  to  be 
a large  and  flourishing  town,  since  the  salubrity 
and  beautiful  scenery  of  the  place  led  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Roman  nobles  to  build  here 
magnificent  villas.  Of  these  the  most  splendid 
was  the  villa  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  in  the 
extensive  remains  of  which  many  valuable  spe- 
cimens of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  Here 
also  the  celebrated  Zenobia  lived  nfter  adorning 
the  triumph  of  her  conqueror  Aurelian.  Horace 
likewise  had  a country  house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Tibur,  which  he  preferred  to  all  his  other  resi- 
dences. The  deity  chiefly  worshipped  at  Tibur 
was  Hercules ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  was  the 
grove  and  temple  of  the  Sibyl  Albuncn,  whose 
oracles  were  consulted  from  the  most  ancient  times. 
[Albunka.]  The  surrounding  country  produced 
excellent  olives,  and  also  contained  some  celebrated 
stone  quarries.  There  was  a road  from  Rome 
leading  to  Tibur,  called  Via  Tiburtina,  which  was 
continued  from  the  town  under  the  name  of  the 
Via  Valeria,  past  Corfinium  to  Adria. 

Tichis  or  Tecam.  [Tkci  m.] 

Tichiussa  (T«x»oC<raa),  a fortress  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Miletus. 

Ticinum  (Ticinensis : Pavia),  a town  of  the 
Laevi,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Insubres,  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticinus. 
It  was  subsequently  a Roman  municipium  ; but  it 
owed  its  greatness  to  the  Lombard  kings,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  The 
Lombards  gave  it  the  name  of  Papia,  which  it  still 
retains  under  the  slightly  changed  form  of  Pavia. 

Ticinus  ( Te-nino ),  an  important  river  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina.  rises  in  Mous  Adula,  and  after  flowing 
through  Liicus  Verlianus  {Logo  Maggiore),  falls 
into  the  Po  near  Ticinum.  It  was  upon  the  bank 
of  this  river  that  Hannibal  gained  his  first  victory 
over  the  Homans  by  the  defeat  of  P.  Scipio,  b.  c. 
21K. 

TIfata.  a mountain  in  Campania,  E.  of  Capua, 
near  which  the  Samnites  defeated  the  Campanians, 
and  where  at  a later  time  Sulla  gained  a victory 
over  the  proconsul  Korbanus.  On  this  mountain 
there  was  a temple  of  Diana  and  also  one  of  Jupiter 
of  some  celebrity. 

Tifernum.  1.  Tiberinnm  (Tifemates  Tiberini, 
pi.  ? Cttta  di  Ctisielio ),  a town  of  Umbria,  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Tiber,  whence  its  surname,  and 
upon  the  confines  of  Etruria.  Near  this  town  the 
younger  Pliny  had  a villa.— 2.  Metaurense  (Tifer- 
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nates  Metaurense*  : S.  Angdo  in  Vado ),  a town  io 
Umbria,  E.  of  the  preceding,  on  the  river  Metau- 
rus,  whence  its  surname.  — 3.  A town  in  Sam- 
mum,  on  the  river  Tifernus. 

Tiferaus  {Bifemo).  a river  of  Samnium,  rising 
in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  through  the  country 
of  the  Frentani  into  the  Adriatic. 

Tfgelllnna  Sophonlns,  the  son  of  a native  of 
Agrigentum,  owed  his  rise  from  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity to  his  handsome  person  and  his  unscrupulous 
character.  He  was  banished  to  Scyliaceum  in 
Bruttii  (a.  d.  3ft— 40),  for  an  intrigue  with  Agrip- 
pina and  Julia  Livilla,  sisters  of  Caligula.  He 
was  probably  among  the  exiles  restored  by  Agrip- 
pina, after  she  became  empress,  since  early  in 
Nero's  reign  he  was  again  in  favour  at  court,  and 
on  the  death  of  Burma  (63)  was  appointed  prae- 
torian prefect  jointly  with  Fenius  Rufus.  TigeL 
linus  ministered  to  Nero's  worst  passions,  and  of  all 
his  favourite*  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  Roman 
people.  He  inflamed  his  jealonsy  or  his  avarice 
against  the  noblest  members  of  the  senate  and  the 
most  pliant  dependants  of  the  court.  In  65,  Ti- 
gellinus  entertained  Nero  in  his  Aemilian  gardens, 
with  a sumptuous  profligacy  unsurpassed  even  in 
that  age,  and  in  the  same  year  shared  with  him  the 
odium  of  burning  Rome,  since  the  conflagration  had 
broken  out  on  the  scene  of  the  banquet.  On  Nero's 
fall  he  joined  with  Nymphidiu*  Sabinus,  who  had 
succeeded  Fenius  Rufus  as  praetorian  prefect,  in 
transferring  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  to  Galba. 
The  people  clamorously  demanded  hit  death. 
During  the  brief  reign  of  Galba  his  life  was  spared  ; 
but  on  the  accession  of  Otho,  he  was  compelled  to 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Txgelllus  HennSgSnea.  [Hkrmogrnks.] 

Tigrine*  (Trypdvris),  kings  of  Armenia.  L 
Reigned  fi.  c.  96 — 56  or  55.  He  united  under 
his  sway  not  only  all  Armenia,  but  several  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  such  as  Atropatene  and 
Gordyene,  and  thus  raised  himself  to  a degree  of 
power  for  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  assumed  the  pompous  title  of 
king  of  kings,  and  always  appeared  in  public 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  tributary  princes  as 
attendants.  His  power  was  also  greatly  strength- 
ened by  his  alliance  with  Mithridates  the  Great, 
king  of  Pontus,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra  he  had 
married  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  dissensions  in  the  royal  family  of 
Syria,  Tigranes  was  enabled  in  83  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  whole  Syrian  monarchy  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  sea.  He  was  now  at  the  summit 
of  his  power,  and  continued  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  these  extensive  dominions  for  nearly 
14  years.  At  the  instigation  of  his  son-in-law 
Mithridates,  he  invaded  Cappadocia  in  74,  and  is 
said  to  have  carried  off  into  captivity  no  less  than 
300,000  of  the  inhabitants,  a large  portion  of  w hom 
he  settled  in  his  newly  founded  capital  of  Tigrano- 
certa.  [Tiuranockrta.]  In  other  respects  he 
appears  to  have  furnished  little  support  to  Mithri- 
dates in  his  war  against  the  Romans ; but  when  the 
Romans  haughtily  demanded  from  him  the  surren- 
der of  Mithridates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
dominions,  he  returned  a peremptory  refusal,  accom- 
panied with  an  express  declaration  of  war.  Lu- 
cullus  invaded  Armenia  in  69,  defeated  the  mighty 
host  which  Tigranes  led  against  him,  and  followed 
up  his  victory  by  the  capture  of  Tigranocerta. 
In  the  following  year  (68)  the  united  forces  of 
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Tigranes  and  Mithridates  were  again  defeated  by 
Lucullus  ; but  the  mutinous  disposition  of  the 
Roman  troops  prevented  Lucullus  from  gaining 
any  further  advantages  over  the  Armenian  king, 
and  enabled  the  latter  not  only  to  regain  his  do- 
minions, but  also  to  invade  Cappadocia,  The 
arrival  of  Pompey  (66)  soon  changed  the  face  of 
events.  Mithridates,  after  his  final  defeat  by 
Pompey,  once  more  threw  himself  upon  the  sup- 
port of  his  son-in-law : but  TigTanes,  who  sus- 
pected him  of  abetting  the  designs  of  his  son 
Tigranes,  who  had  rebelled  against  his  father, 
refused  to  receive  him,  while  he  himself  hastened 
to  make  overtures  of  submission  to  Pompey.  That 
general  had  already  advanced  into  the  heart  of 
Armenia  under  the  guidance  of  the  young  Tigranes, 
when  the  old  king  repaired  in  person  to  the  Roman 
camp,  and  presenting  himself  as  a suppliant  before 
Pompey,  laid  his  tiara  at  his  feet.  By  this  act  of 
humiliation  he  at  once  conciliated  the  favour  of  the 
conqueror,  who  treated  him  in  a friendly  manner, 
and  left  him  in  possession  of  Armenia  Proper  with 
the  title  of  king,  depriving  him  only  of  the  provinces 
of  Sophene  and  Gordyene,  which  he  erected  into 
a separate  kingdom  for  his  son  Tigranes.  The 
elder  monarch  was  so  overjoyed  at  obtaining  these 
unexpectedly  favourable  terms,  that  he  not  only 
paid  the  sum  of  6000  talents  demanded  by 
Pompey,  but  added  a large  sum  as  a donation  to 
his  army,  and  continued  ever  after  the  steadfast 
friend  of  the  Roman  general.  He  died  in  56  or 
55,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artavasdes.  — 
2.  Son  of  Artavasdes,  and  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  living  an  exile  at  Rome,  when  a 
party  of  his  countrymen,  discontented  with  the 
rule  of  his  elder  bnrther.  Anoxias,  sent  to  request 
that  he  should  be  placed  on  the  throne.  To  this 
Augustus  assented,  and  Tiberius  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  accomplishing  it,  a task  which  he 
effected  apparently  without  opposition  (n.  c.  *20). 

Tigranoccrta  (rd  Tiypaydutpra  and  T»*yp., 
i.  e.,  in  Armenian,  the  City  of  Tigranes:  Seri, 
Ru.),  the  later  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by  Ti- 
granes, on  a height  by  the  river  Nicephorius,  in 
the  valley  between  M.  Mas  ins  and  Niphates.  It 
was  strongly  fortified,  and  peopled  chiefly  with 
Macedonians  and  Greeks,  forcibly  removed  from 
Cappadocia  and  Cilicia;  but,  after  the  defeat  of 
Tigranes  by  Lucullus  under  jts  walls,  these  people 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes.  The 
city  was  at  the  same  time  partially  destroyed ; but 
it  still  remained  a considerable  place. 

Tigris,  gen.  -Idos  and  -is  (i  Tl-ypif,  gen.  T l- 
yptSoi  and  Tiypiot , also  Tlypvr,  gen.  Tiypijros : 
Tigris)y  a great  river  of  W.  Asia,  rises  from  several 
sources  on  the  S.  side  of  that  part  of  the  Taurus 
chain  called  Niphates,  in  Armenia,  and  flows 
S.  K.,  first  through  the  narrow  valley  between  M. 
Masius  and  the  prolongation  of  M.  Niphates,  and 
then  through  the  great  plain  which  is  bounded  on 
the  K.  by  the  last-named  chain,  till  it  falls  into 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after  receiving  the 
Euphrates  from  the  W.  (Comp.  Euphratks.] 
Its  other  chief  tributaries,  all  falling  into  its  E. 
side,  were  the  NicSFHORltrs  or  Ckntritrs,  the 
Lvcuh,  the  Capri/b,  the  Physcus,  the  Gorous, 
Sillas,  or  Dklas,  the  Gyndkb,  and  the  Cuo* 
asi’ks.  It  divided  Assyria  and  Susiana  on  the 
E.,  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia,  and  (at  its 
mouth)  Arabia,  on  the  W.  The  name  is  some- 
tunes  applied  to  the  Pasitigris. 
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Tignrfni,  a tribe  of  the  Helvetii,  who  joined  the 
Cimbri  in  invading  the  country  of  the  Allobroges 
in  Gaul,  where  they  defeated  the  consul  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  b.c.  107.  They  formed  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  the  most  important  of  the  4 cantons  ( pagi ) 
into  which  the  Helvetii  were  divided.  It  was 
perhaps  from  this  people  that  the  town  of  Tiguntm 
( Zurich ) derived  its  name,  though  this  name  does 
not  occur  in  any  ancient  writer. 

TilphfUXum  (TiA<pov<rio»\  TiX^owito-iov,  Dor. 
T<A<p<tf<r<ri0i'  ; TiA<pow<r*or,  Dor.  TiA^cv<rtot),  a 
town  in  Boeotia,  situated  upon  a mountain  of  the 
same  name.  S.  of  lake  Copais,and  between  Coronea 
and  Haliartus.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  foun- 
tain TilphQsa,  which  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and 
where  Tirvsias  is%|^  to  have  been  buried. 

Timaeus  (Ttfituoty.  L The  historian,  was  the 
son  of  Andromachus,  tyrant  of  Tauromenium,  in 
Sicily.  Timaeus  attained  the  age  of  96  ; and 
though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date  either  of  his 
birth  or  death,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  placing  his 
birth  in  B.C.  352,  and  his  death  in  256.  Timaeus 
received  instruction  from  Philiscus,  the  Milesian, 
a disciple  of  Isocrates  ; but  we  have  no  further 
particulars  of  his  life,  except  that  he  was  banished 
from  Sicily  by  Agathocles,  and  passed  his  exile  at 
Athens,  where  he  had  lived  50  years  when  he 
wrote  the  34th  book  of  his  history.  The  great 
work  of  Timaeus  was  a history  of  Sicily  from  the 
earliest  times  to  264,  in  which  year  Polybius 
commences  the  introduction  to  his  work.  This 
history  was  one  of  great  extent  We  have  a quo- 
tation from  the  33th  book,  and  there  were  pro- 
bably many  books  after  this.  The  value  and 
authority  of  Timaeus  as  an  historian  have  been 
most  vehemently  attacked  by  Polybius  in  ninny 
parts  of  his  work.  Most  of  the  charges  of  Polybius 
appear  to  have  been  well  founded  ; but  he  has  not 
only  omitted  to  mention  some  of  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies of  Timaeus,  but  has  even  regarded  these 
excellencies  as  deserving  the  severest  censure. 
Thus  it  was  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Timaeus, 
for  which  he  is  loudly  denounced  by  Polybius, 
that  he  attempted  to  give  the  myths  in  their 
simplest  and  roost  genuine  fonn,  as  related  by  the 
most  ancient  writers.  Timaeus  also  collected  the 
materials  of  his  history  with  the  greatest  diligence 
and  care,  a fact  which  even  Polybius  is  obliged  to 
admit  He  likewise  paid  very  great  attention  to 
chronology,  and  was  the  first  writer  who  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  recording  events  by  Olym- 
piads, which  was  adopted  by  almost  all  subsequent 
writers  of  Greek  history.  The  fragments  of  Ti- 
mieus  have  been  collected  by  Gbller,  in  his  De 
Situ  el  Origine  Syracusaruni)  Lips.  1818,  and  by 
Car.  and  Theod.  Muller,  in  the  FragmerUu  fits- 
toric.  Graee.)  Paris,  1841.— 2.  Of  Locri.  in  Italy, 
a Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  said  to  have  been  a 
teacher  of  Plato.  There  is  an  extant  work,  bear- 
ing his  name,  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
entitled  vcpl  tfruxas  k6v pou  xar  tfniaiot : but  its 
genuineness  is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  in  all  pro- 
bability nothing  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
Plato’s  dialogue  of  Timaeus.  The  beat  edition 
is  by  Gelder,  Leyden,  1836.  — 3.  The  Sophist, 
wrote  a Lexicon  to  Plato,  addressed  to  a certain 
Gentian  us,  which  is  still  extant.  The  time  at 
which  he  lived  is  quite  uncertain,  lie  is  usually 
placed  in  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
which  produced  so  many  ardent  admirers  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  such  as  Porphyry,  Longinus, 
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Plotinus,  &c.  The  Lexicon  is  very  brie£  and 
bears  the  title  Tifudov  <ro<pi<rrov  Ik  ruv  r ov  nxd- 
reevos  It  is  evident  that  the  work  has 

received  several  interpolations,  especially  in  expla- 
nations of  words  occurring  in  Herodotus.  But  it 
is  one  of  great  value,  and  the  explanations  of 
words  are  some  of  the  very  best  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  ancient  grammarians.  It  has 
been  edited  by  Ruhnken,  Leyden,  1754,  and 
again,  Leyden,  1789  ; and  by  Kodi,  Leipzig,  1828, 
and  1833. 

Timagenes  (Tifxaycvns),  a rhetorician  and  a 
historian,  was  a native  of  Alexandria,  from  which 
lace  he  was  carried  as  a prisoner  to  Rome,  where 
e was  first  employed  as  a slave  in  menial  offices, 
but  being  liberated  by  Fattstus  Sulla,  the  son  of 
the  dictator,  he  opened  a school  of  rhetoric,  in 
which  he  taught  with  great  success,  (Comp.  Hor. 
Bp.  i.  19.  15.)  The  emperor  Augustus  induced 
him  to  write  a history  of  his  exploits  ; but  having 
offended  Augustus  by  sarcastic  remarks  upon  his 
family,  he  was  forbidden  the  palace  ; whereupon 
he  burnt  his  historical  works,  gave  up  his  rhe- 
torical school,  and  retired  from  Rome  to  the  house 
of  his  friend  Asinius  Pollio  at  Tusculum.  He 
afterwards  went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum 
in  Mesopotamia. 

Timanthes  (Tijudj'fbjr),  a celebrated  Greek 
painter  at  Sicyon,  contemporary  with  Zeuxis  and 
Parrhasius,  about  B.  c.  400.  The  masterpiece  of 
Timanthes  was  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  sa- 
crifice of  Iphigenin,  in  which  Agamemnon  was 
painted  with  his  face  hidden  in  his  mantle.  The 
ancient  critics  tell  us  that  the  picture  showed 
Iphigenia,  standing  by  the  altar,  surrounded, 
among  the  assistants,  by  Calchas,  whose  prophetic 
voice  had  demanded  her  sacrifice,  and  whose  hand 
was  about  to  complete  it;  Ulysses,  who  had 
brought  her  from  her  home,  and  Menelaus,  her 
father's  brother,  all  manifesting  different  degrees 
of  grief,  so  that,  when  the  artist  had  painted  the 
sorrow  of  Calchas,  and  the  deeper  sorrow’  of  Ulysses, 
and  had  added  all  his  powers  to  express  the  woe 
of  Menelaus,  his  resources  were  exhausted,  and, 
unable  to  give  a powerful  expression  to  the  agony 
of  the  father,  he  covered  his  head  with  a veil 
But  this  is  clearly  not  the  reason  why  Timanthes 
hid  the  face  of  Agamemnon.  The  critics  ascribe 
to  impotence  what  was  the  forbearance  of  judg- 
ment. Timanthes  felt  like  a father:  be  did  not 
hide  the  face  of  Agamemnon  because  it  was  be- 
yond the  possibility,  but  because  it  was  beyond 
the  dignity,  of  expression.  If  he  made  Agamemnon 
bear  bis  calamity  as  a man,  he  made  him  also  feel 
it  as  a man.  It  became  the  leader  of  Greece  to 
sanction  the  ceremony  with  his  presence,  but  it 
did  not  become  the  father  to  see  his  daughter  be- 
neath the  dagger's  point. 

Tlm&vni  ( Timneo),  a small  river  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  forming  the  boundary  between  Istna  and 
Venctin,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tergcstinus  in 
the  Adriatic,  between  Tergeste  and  Aquilcia.  This 
river  is  frequently  celebrated  by  the  poets  And  other 
ancient  writers,  who  speak  of  its  numerous  sources, 
its  lake,  and  its  subterraneous  passage  ; but  these 
accounts  seem,  to  a great  extent,  fabulous. 

Timocles  a distinguished  Athenian 

comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  lived  at  a 
period  when  theurevival  of  political  energy,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  encroachments  of  Philip,  restored 
to  the  Middle  Comedy  much  of  the  vigour  and 
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real  aim  of  the  Old.  He  is  conspicuous  for  th* 
freedom  with  which  he  discussed  public  men  and 
measures,  as  well  as  for  the  number  of  his  dramas 
and  the  purity  of  his  style.  He  flourished  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  b.  c.  till  after 
324,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was 
in  part  contemporary  with  Antiph&net,  and  at  the 
end  of  it  with  Menander. 

Timocreon  (Tijuncpew*),  of  Rhode*,  a lyric 
poet,  celehrated  for  the  bitter  and  pugnacious  spirit 
of  his  works,  and  especially  for  his  attacks  on 
Themistodes  and  Simonides.  He  was  a native  of 
Ialytus  in  Rhodes,  whence  he  was  banished  on 
the  then  common  charge  of  an  inclination  towards 
Persia  (fiifiurpis) ; and  in  this  banishment  he  was 
left  neglected  by  Themistodes,  who  had  formerly 
been  bis  friend,  and  his  connection  by  the  ties  of 
hospitality.  Timocreon  was  still  flourishing  after 
B.  c.  47L  since  one  of  his  poems,  of  which  we  have 
a fragment,  was  on  attack  upon  Themistodes  after 
the  exile  of  the  latter.  It  appears  that  Timocreon 
was  a man  of  prodigious  strength,  which  he  sus- 
tained  by  great  voracity. 

Timfileon  (TijooAvW),  son  of  Timodemus  or 
Timaenetns  and  Demnriste,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
noblest  families  at  Corinth.  His  early  life  was 
stained  by  a dreadful  deed  of  blood.  We  are  told 
that  so  ardent  was  his  love  of  lilierty,  that  when 
his  brother  Timophanes  endeavoured  to  make  him- 
self tyrant  of  their  native  city,  Timoleon  murdered 
him  rather  than  allow  him  to  destroy  the  liberty 
of  the  state.  The  murder  was  perpetrated  just 
before  an  embassy  arrived  from  several  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  begging  the  Corinthians  to 
send  assistance  to  the  island,  which  was  distracted 
by  internal  dissensions,  and  was  expecting  an  in- 
vasion of  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  said  that  the 
Corinthians  were  at  the  very  moment  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Sicilians  deliberating  respecting  Timoleon'* 
act,  and  had  not  come  to  any  decision  respecting 
it;  and  that  they  avoided  the  difficulty  of  a decision 
by  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  with  the  singular  provision,  that  if  he 
conducted  himself  justly  in  the  command,  they 
would  regard  him  as  a tyrannicide,  and  honour  him 
accordingly ; but  if  otherwise,  they  would  punish 
him  as  a fratricide.  To  whatever  causes  Timoleon 
owed  his  appointment,  his  extraordinary  success 
more  than  justified  the  confidence  which  had  been 
reposed  in  him.  His  history  reads  almost  like  a 
romance;  and  yet  of  the  main  facts  of  the  narrative 
we  cannot  entertain  any  reasonable  doubt.  Al- 
though the  Corinthians  had  readily  assented  to 
the  requests  of  the  Sicilians  in  the  appointment  of 
a commander,  they  were  not  prepared  to  make 
many  sacrifices  in  their  favour;  and  accordingly  it 
was  only  with  10  triremes  and  700  mercenaries 
that  Timoleon  sailed  from  Corinth  to  repel  the 
Carthaginians,  and  restore  order  to  the  Sicilian 
cities.  He  reached  Sicily  in  u.  c.  314,  and 
straightway  marched  against  Syracuse,  of  2 quarters 
of  which  he  obtained  possession.  In  the  following 
spring  (343)  Dionysius,  despairing  of  success  sur- 
rendered the  citadel  to  Timoleon,  on  condition  of 
his  being  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  to  Corinth. 
[ Dionysius. J Timoleon  sor-ti  afterwards  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse.  He  destroyed 
the  citadel,  which  had  been  f>r  so  many  years  the 
seat  and  bulwark  of  the  power  of  the  tyrants, 
and  restored  the  democrat ical  form  of  government. 
He  then  proceeded  to  expel  the  tyrants  from  the 
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other  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  but  was  interrupted  in 
this  undertaking  by  a formidable  invasion  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  landed  at  Lilybaeum  in  339, 
with  an  immense  army,  under  the  command  of 
liasdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  consisting  of  70,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse.  Such  an  overwhelming  force 
struck  the  Greeks  with  consternation  and  dismay. 
So  great  was  their  alarm  that  Tiinoleon  could  only 
induce  12,000  men  to  march  with  him  against  the 
Carthaginians.  But  with  this  small  force  he  gained 
a brilliant  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  on  the 
river  Crimissus  (339).  This  victory  justly  ranks 
as  one  of  the  greatest  gained  by  Greeks  over  bar- 
barians. The  booty  which  Timoleon  acquired  was 
prodigious;  and  some  of  the  richest  of  the  spoils  he 
sent  to  Corinth  and  other  cities  in  Greece,  thus 
diffusing  the  glory  of  his  victory  throughout  the 
mother  country.  Timoleon  now  resolved  to  carry 
into  execution  his  project  of  expelling  all  the 
tyrants  from  Sicily.  Of  these,  two  of  the  most 
powerful,  Hicetas  of  Leontini,  and  Mamercus  of 
Galana,  had  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians  for  as- 
sistance, who  sent  Cisco  to  Sicily  with  a fleet  of 
70  ships  and  a body  of  Greek  mercenaries.  Al- 
though Cisco  gained  a few  successes  at  first,  the 
war  was  upon  the  whole  favourable  to  Timoleon, 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  therefore  glad  to  con- 
clude a treaty  with  the  Utter  in  338,  by  which 
the  river  Halycus  was  fixed  ns  the  boundary  of 
the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  dominions  in  Sicily. 
It  was  during  the  war  with  Cisco  that  Hicetas 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Timoleon,  and  was  massacred 
by  bis  order.  His  wife  and  daughters  were  carried 
to  Syracuse ; where  they  were  executed  by  the 
people,  as  a satisfaction  to  the  manes  of  Dion, 
whose  wife  Arete  and  sister  Aristomache  had  both 
been  put  to  death  by  Hicetas.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  stains  upon  Timoleon's  character,  as  he 
might  easily  have  saved  these  unfortunate  women 
if  he  had  chosen.  After  the  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Timoleon,  Mamercus,  being 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Catana,  fled  to  Mes- 
sana,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Hippon,  tyrant  of 
that  city.  Timoleon  quickly  followed,  and  be- 
sieged Messana  so  vigorously  by  sea  and  land,  that 
Hippon,  despairing  of  holding  out,  attempted  to 
escape  by  sea,  but  was  taken  and  put  to  death  in 
the  public  theatre.  Mamercus  now  surrendered, 
stipulating  only  for  a public  trial  before  the  Syra- 
cusans, with  the  condition  that  Timoleon  should  j 
not  appear  as  his  accuser.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
brought  into  the  assembly  at  Syracuse,  the  people 
refused  to  hear  him,  and  unanimously  condemned 
him  to  death.  Thus  almost  all  the  tyrants  were 
expelled  from  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  and  a 
democratical  form  of  government  established  in 
their  place.  Timoleon,  however,  was  in  reality  the 
ruler  of  Sicily,  for  all  the  states  consulted  him  on 
every  matter  of  importance ; and  the  wisdom  of  his 
rule  is  attested  by  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 
island  for  several  years  even  after  his  death.  He 
did  not,  however,  assume  any  title  or  office,  but 
resided  as  a private  citizen  among  the  Syracusans. 
Timoleon  died  in  337,  having  become  bliiid  a short 
time  before  his  death.  He  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense  in  the  market-place  at  Syracuse, 
where  his  monument  was  afterwards  surrounded 
with  porticoes  and  a gymnasium,  which  was  called 
after  him  the  Timoleonleum.  Annual  games  were 
also  instituted  in  his  honour. 

Timoniaclias  (Tqudpaxot),  a distinguished 
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painter,  of  Byzantium,  lived  (according  to  Pliny) 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  purchased  two  of 
his  pictures,  the  Ajax  and  A/edea , for  the  immense 
sum  of  80  Attic  talents,  and  dedicated  them  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genitrix.  It  has  been  supposed, 
however,  by  some  modem  writers  that  Timoinaciius 
lived  at  an  earlier  period. 

TIm8n  (T i/xoty).  1.  The  son  of  Timarchus  of 
Phlius,  a philosopher  of  the  sect  of  the  Sceptics, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
about  b.  c.  279,  and  onwards.  He  first  studied 
philosophy  at  Megara,  under  Stilpon,  and  then  re- 
turned home  and  married.  He  next  went  to  Elis 
with  his  wife,  and  beard  Pyrrhon,  whose  tenets 
he  adopted.  Driven  from  Elis  by  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, he  spent  some  time  on  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Propontis,  and  taught  at  Chalcedon  as  a 
sophist  with  such  success  that  he  realised  a fortune. 
He  then  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  with  the  exception  of  a short 
residence  at  Thebes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  almost 
90.  Tirnon  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  a powerful  and  active  mind,  and  with  that 
quick  perception  of  the  follies  of  men  which  be- 
trays its  possessor  into  a spirit  of  universal  distrust 
both  of  men  and  truths,  60  as  to  make  him  a sceptic 
in  philosophy  and  a satirist  in  every  thing.  He 
wrote  numerous  works  both  in  prose  and  poetry. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  poems  were  the  satiric 
compositions  called  Silli  (<rlAAo<),  a word  of  some- 
what doubtful  etymology,  but  which  undoubtedly 
describes  metrical  compositions  of  n character  at 
once  ludicrous  and  sarcastic.  The  invention  of  this 
species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  Xenophanes  of  Co- 
lophon. [Xbnophanxh.]  The  SiUi  of  Timon 
were  in  3 books,  in  the  first  of  which  he  spoke  in 
his  own  person,  and  the  other  2 are  in  the  form 
of  a dialogue  between  the  author  and  Xenophanes 
of  Colophon,  in  which  Timon  proposed  questions, 
to  which  Xenophanes  replied  at  length.  The  sub- 
ject was  a sarcastic  account  of  the  tenets  of  all 
philosophers,  living  and  dead  ; an  unbounded  field 
for  scepticism  and  satire.  They  were  in  hexameter 
verse,  and,  from  the  way  in  which  they  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  from  the 
few  fragments  of  them  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  very  admirable 
productions  of  their  kind.  The  fragments  of  his 
poems  are  collected  by  Wo  Ike,  De  Graeco  rum 
Syllis,  Varsav.  1820;  and  by  Paul,  Disaertatio  de 
SiUit)  Berol.  1821.  — 2.  The  Misanthrope  (6  /n- 
od»'0panros),  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  He  was  an  Athenian,  of  the  demos  of  Co- 
lyttus,  and  his  fatner's  name  was  Echccratides. 
In  consequence  of  the  ingratitude  he  experienced, 
and  the  disappointments  he  suffered,  from  his  early 
friends  and  companions,  he  secluded  himself  en- 
tirely from  the  world,  admitting  no  one  to  his 
society  except  Alcibiades,  in  whose  reckless  and 
variable  disposition  Ke  probably  found  pleasure  in 
tracing  and  studying  an  image  of  the  world  he  had 
abandoned  ; and  at  last  he  is  said  to  have  died  in 
consequence  of  refusing  to  suffer  a surgeon  to  come 
to  him  to  set  a broken  limb.  One  of  Lucian's 
pieces  bears  his  name. 

TunStheus  (T tfufdtos).  L Son  of  Conon,  the 
famous  general,  was  himself  a distinguished  Athe- 
nian general.  He  was  first  appointed  to  a public 
command  in  B.  c.  378;  and  from  this  time  his 
name  frequently  occurs  as  one  of  the  Athenian 
generals  down  to  356.  In  this  year  he  was  asso- 
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ciated  with  Iphicrates,  Menestheus,  and  Cham  in 
the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  In  conse- 
quence of  his  conduct  in  this  war  he  was  arraigned 
in  354,  and  condemned  to  the  crushing  fine  of  100 
talents  (more  than  24,000/.).  Being  unable  to  pay 
the  fine,  he  withdrew  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where 
he  died  shortly  after.  The  Athenians  subsequently 
remitted  nine-tenths  of  the  penalty,  and  allowed 
his  son  Conon  to  expend  the  remainder  on  the 
repair  of  the  wails,  which  the  famous  Conon  had 
restored.  — 2.  Son  of  Clearchua,  the  tyrant  of  He- 
raclca  on  the  Euxine,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the 
sovereignty,  b.  c.  353.  There  is  extant  a letter 
addressed  to  him  by  Isocrates.  — 3.  A celebrated 
musician  and  poet  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyramb, 
was  a native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son  of  Thersander. 
He  was  bom  B.C.  446,  and  died  in  357,  in  the  90th 
year  of  his  age.  Of  the  details  of  his  life  we  have 
very  little  information.  He  was  at  first  unfortunate 
in  his  professional  efforts.  Even  the  Athenians, 
fond  as  they  were  of  novelty,  were  offended  at  the 
bold  innovations  of  Timotheus,  and  hissed  off  his 
performance.  On  this  occasion  it  is  said  that  Eu- 
ripides encouraged  Timotheus  by  the  prediction 
that  he  would  soon  have  the  theatres  at  bis  feet 
This  prediction  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  vast  popularity  which  Timotheus  afterwards 
enjoyed.  The  Ephesians  rewarded  him,  for  his 
dedicatory  hymn  to  Artemis,  with  the  sum  of  1000 
pieces  of  gold ; and  the  last  accomplishment,  by 
which  the  education  of  the  Arcadian  youth  was 
finished,  was  learning  the  nomes  of  Timotheus  and 
Philoxenus.  Timotheus  is  said  to  have  died  in 
Macedonia.  He  delighted  in  the  most  artificial 
and  intricate  forms  of  musical  expression,  and  he 
used  instrumental  music,  without  a vocal  accompa- 
niment, to  a greater  extent  than  any  previous 
composer.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  his 
innovations,  as  the  means  of  introducing  all  the 
others,  was  his  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
strings  of  the  dthara.  Respecting  the  precise  na- 
ture of  that  addition  the  ancient  writers  are  not 
agreed ; but  it  is  most  probable,  from  the  whole 
evidence,  that  the  lyre  of  Timotheus  had  1 1 strings. 
It  is  said  that,  when  Timotheus  visited  Sparta, 
and  entered  the  musical  coutest  at  the  Camca,  one 
of  the  ephors  snatched  away  his  lyre,  and  cut 
from  it  the  strings.  4 in  number,  by  which  it  ex- 
ceeded the  seven -stringed  lyre  of  Terpander,  and, 
as  a memorial  of  this  public  vindication  of  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  music,  and  for  a warning  to 
future  innovators,  the  Lacedaemonians  hung  up  the 
mutilated  lyre  of  Timotheus  in  their  Scias.  With 
regard  to  the  subjects  of  his  compositions,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  them,  we  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  he  even  went  beyond  the  other 
musicians  of  the  period  in  the  liberties  which  he 
took  with  the  ancient  myths,  in  the  attempt  to 
make  his  music  imitative  as  well  as  expressive, 
and  in  the  confusion  of  the  different  subjects  and 
departments  of  lyric  poetry ; in  one  word,  in  the 
application  nfthat  false  principle,  which  also  misled 
his  fnend  Euripides,  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of 
poetry.— 4.  A distinguished  flute-player  of  Thebes, 
flourished  under  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whom  his 
music  made  so  powerful  an  impression  that  once 
in  the  midst  of  a performance  by  Timotheus,  of  an 
Orthian  Nome  to  Athena,  Alexander  started  from 
his  seat,  and  seized  his  arms. —5.  A statuary  and 
sculptor,  whose  country  is  not  mentioned,  but  who 
belonged  to  the  later  Attic  school  of  the  time  of 
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Scopas  and  Praxiteles.  He  was  one  of  the  artists 
who  executed  the  bas-relief*  which  adorned  the 
friexe  of  the  Mausoleum,  about  B.  c.  352. 

Tingil  (»}  Tlyyis : Tangier ),  a city  of  Maure- 
tania, on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Fretum  Gadinumm 
(Straits  of  Gibraltar ),  was  a place  of  very  great 
antiquity.  It  was  made  by  Augustus  a free  city, 
nnd  by  Claudius  a colony,  and  the  capital  of 
Mauretania  Tingitana. 

Tinla  < Timia ),  a small  river  in  Umbria,  rising 
near  Spoletium,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber,  after  re- 
ceiving the  Clitumnus. 

Tire  si  as  (TeqnjWa*),  a Theban,  son  of  Everee 
and  Chariclo,  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  sooth- 
sayers in  all  antiquity.  He  was  blind  from  bis 
seventh  year,  but  lived  to  a very  old  age.  It  was 
believed  that  his  blindness  was  occasioned  by  his 
haring  revealed  to  men  things  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  known,  or  by  his  having  seen  Athena 
while  she  was  bathing,  on  which  occasion  the  god- 
dess deprived  him  of  sight  by  sprinkling  water 
upon  his  face.  Chariclo  prayed  to  Athena  to  re- 
store his  sight,  but  as  the  goddess  was  unable  to 
do  this,  she  conferred  upon  him  the  power  of  un- 
derstanding the  voices  of  birds,  and  gave  him  a 
staff,  with  the  help  of  which  he  could  walk  as 
safely  as  if  he  had  his  eyesight.  Another  tradition 
accounts  for  his  blindness  in  the  following  manner. 
Once,  when  on  Mount  Cithaeron  (others  say  Cyb 
lenc),  he  saw  a male  and  a female  serpent  together; 
he  struck  at  them  with  his  staff,  and  as  he  happened 
to  kill  the  female,  he  himself  was  metamorphosed 
into  a woman.  Seven  years  later  he  Again  saw  2 
serpents,  and  now  killing  the  male,  he  again  be- 
came a man.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Zeu*  and 
Hera,  when  disputing  whether  a man  or  a woman 
had  more  enjoyments,  referred  the  matter  to  Tire- 
sins,  who  declared  that  women  enjoyed  more 
pleasure  than  men.  Hera,  indignant  at  the  answer, 
deprived  him  of  sight,  but  Zeus  gave  him  the 
power  of  prophecy,  and  granted  him  a life  which 
was  to  last  for  seven  or  nine  generations.  In  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  be  declared  that 
Thebes  should  be  victorious,  if  Menocceus  would 
sacrifice  himself;  and  during  the  war  of  the  Epigoni, 
when  the  ThebanB  had  been  defeated,  he  advised 
them  to  commence  negotiations  of  peace,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  that  would  thus 
be  afforded  them,  to  take  to  flight.  He  himself 
fled  with  them  (or,  according  to  others,  he  was 
carried  to  Delphi  as  a captive),  but  on  hr*  way  he 
drank  from  the  well  of  Tilphosta  and  died.  His 
daughter  Manto  (or  Daphne)  w'as  sent  by  the  vic- 
torious Argives  to  Delphi,  as  a present  to  Apollo. 
Even  in  the  lower  world  Tiresias  was  believed  to 
retain  the  powers  of  perception,  while  the  souls  of 
other  mortals  were  mere  shades,  and  there  also  be 
continued  to  use  his  golden  staff.  His  tomb  was 
shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tilphusian  well 
near  Thebes,  and  in  Macedonia  likewise.  The  place 
near  Thebes  where  he  had  observed  the  birds  was 
pointed  nut  as  a remarkable  spot  even  in  later 
times.  The  blind  seer  Tiresias  acts  so  prominent 
a part  in  the  mythical  history  of  Greece  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  event  with  which  he  is  not  con- 
nected in  some  way  or  other;  and  this  introduction 
of  the  seer  in  so  many  occurrences  separated  by 
long  intervals  of  time,  was  facilitated  by  the  belief 
in  his  long  life. 

TTrid&tes  or  Teridates  (TifpiWnit).  1.  The 
second  king  of  Parthia.  [A usages  II.]  — 2. 
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King  of  Armenia,  and  brother  of  Vologeses  I. 
(Arsaces  XXIII.),  king  of  Parthia.  Ho  was 
made  king  of  Armenia  by  his  brother,  but  was 
driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Corbulo,  the  Roman 
general,  and  finally  received  the  Armenian  crown 
from  Nero  at  Rome  in  A.  D.  63. 

Tiro,  M.  Tullius,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  to 
whom  he  was  an  object  of  tender  affection.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a roan  of  very  amiable  dispo- 
sition, and  highly  cultivated  intellect.  He  was  not 
only  the  amanuensis  of  the  orator,  and  his  assistant 
in  literary'  labour,  but  was  himself  an  author  of  no 
mean  reputation,  and  notices  of  several  works  from 
his  pen  have  been  preserved  by  ancient  writers. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  that  Tiro  was  the  chief 
agent  in  bringing  together  and  arranging  the  works 
of  his  illustrious  patron,  and  in  preserving  his  cor- 
respondence from  being  dispersed  and  lost.  After 
the  death  of  Cicero,  Tiro  purchased  a farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Puteoli,  where  he  lived  until  he 
reached  his  100th  year.  It  is  usually  believed 
that  Tiro  was  the  inventor  of  the  art  of  short-liand 
writing  among  the  Romans;  and  hence  abbreviations 
of  this  description,  which  are  common  in  MSS. 
from  the  6th  century  downwards,  have  very  gene- 
rally been  designated  by  the  learned  as  Nota* 
Tiromutuae . 

Tiryns  (T/purr,  -vvQot : Tipwftos),  an  ancient 
town  in  Argolis,  S.  K.  of  Argos,  and  one  of  the  ; 
most  ancient  in  all  Greece,  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Proetus,  the  brother  of  Acriaius,  who  ! 
built  the  massive  walls  of  the  city  with  the  help  of 
the  Cyclopes.  Proetus  was  succeeded  by  Perseus ; 
and  it  was  here  that  Hercules  was  brought  up. 
Hence  we  find  his  mother  Alcmena  called  Tirynthia , 
and  the  hero  himself  TiryiUkttu.  Homer  represents 
Tiryngas  subject  to  Argos  ; the  town  was  at  a later 
time  destroyed  by  the  Argivea,  and  most  of  the  in- 
habitants were  removed  to  Argos.  Tiryns  was  built 
upon  a hill  of  small  extent,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  dead  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
remains  of  the  city  are  some  of  the  most  interesting 
in  all  Greece,  and  are,  with  those  of  Mycenae,  the 
most  ancient  specimens  of  what  is  called  Cyclopian 
architecture.  They  consist  of  masses  of  enormous 
•tones,  rudely  piled  in  tiers  above  one  another. 

Ks'mfnus  ( Tura+itv6% ).  L Son  of  Orestes  and 
Hermione,  was  king  of  Argos,  but  was  deprived  of 
his  kingdom  when  the  Heradidae  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus. He  was  slain  in  a battle  against  the 
lleraclidae,  and  his  tomb  was  afterwards  showu  at 
Helice,  from  which  place  his  remains  were  subse 
quently  removed  to  Sparta  by  command  of  an 
oracle.  — 2.  Son  of  Thersander  and  Demonassa, 
was  king  of  Thebes,  and  the  father  of  Autesion.— • 
3.  An  Elean  soothsayer,  of  the  family  of  the  Cly- 
tiadae.  He  was  assured  by  the  Delphic  oracle  that 
he  should  be  successful  in  5 great  conflicts.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  a promise  of  distinction  as  an 
athlete,  he  devoted  himself  to  gymnastic  exercises; 
but  the  Spartans,  understanding  the  oracle  to  refer, 
not  to  gymnastic,  but  to  military  victories,  made 
great  offers  to  Tisomenus  to  induce  him  to  take 
with  their  kings  the  joint-command  of  their  armies. 
This  he  refused  to  do  on  any  terms  short  of  re- 
ceiving the  full  franchise  of  their  city,  which  the 
Spartans  eventually  granted.  He  was  present 
with  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  h.c.  379, 
which  was  the  first  of  the  5 conflicts  referred  to 
f by  the  oracle.  The  2nd  was  with  the  Argives  and 
Trgeaus  at  Tegca ; the  3rd,  with  the  Arcadians  at 
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Dipaea;  the  4th  was  the  3rd  Messenian  War  (465 
— 455);  and  the  last  was  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
with  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  in  457. 

Tisla  (Tisiates,  pi),  a town  in  Brutlium  in  the 
Sila  Silva,  of  uncertain  site. 

Tiaicrites,  an  eminent  Greek  statuary,  of  the 
school  of  Lysippus,  to  whose  works  those  of  Tisi- 
crates  so  nearly  approached,  that  many  of  them 
were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  works 
of  the  master. 

TlsIphSne.  [Eumknidax.] 

Tissa  (Tissiensit,  Tissinensia),  a town  in  Sicily 
N.  of  Mt.  Aetna. 

Tiss&phernes  (Ttaffcupipnii),*  famous  Persian, 
who  was  appointed  satrap  of  lower  Aria  in  b.  c. 
414.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Spartans  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  he  did  not  give  them 
any  effectual  assistance,  since  his  policy  was  not 
to  allow  either  Spartans  or  Athenians  to  gain  the 
supremacy,  but  to  exhaust  the  strength  of  both 
parties  by  the  continuance  of  the  war.  His  plans, 
however,  were  thwarted  by  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  in 
Asia  Minor  in  407.  This  prince  supplied  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  cordial  and  effectual  assist- 
ance. Tissaphernes  and  Cyrus  were  not  on  good 
terms  ; and  after  the  death  of  Darius,  they  were 
engaged  in  continual  disputes  about  the  cities  in 
the  satrapy  of  the  latter,  over  which  Cyrus  claimed 
dominion.  The  ambitious  views  of  Cyrus  towards 
the  throne  at  length  became  manifest  to  Tissa- 
phemes,  who  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  the  king 
with  information  of  the  danger.  At  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  in  401,  he  was  one  of  the  4 generals  who 
commanded  the  army  of  Artaxerxes,  and  his  troops 
w’ere  the  only  portion  of  the  left  wing  that  was 
not  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks.  When  the  10,000 
had  begun  their  retreat,  Tissaphernes  professed  his 
great  anxiety  to  serve  them,  and  promised  to  con- 
duct them  home  in  safety.  In  the  course  of  the 
march  he  treacherously  arrested  Clearchus  and  4 
of  the  other  generals,  who  were  put  to  death. 
After  this,  Tissaphernes  annoyed  and  harassed  the 
Greeks  in  their  march,  without  however  seriously 
impeding  it,  till  they  reached  the  Carduchinn 
Mountains,  at  which  point  he  gave  up  the  pursuit. 
Not  long  after,  Tissaphernes,  as  a reward  for  his 
great  services,  was  invested  by  the  king,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  satrapy,  with  all  the  authority 
which  Cyrus  had  enjoyed  in  western  Aria.  On 
bis  arrival  he  claimed  dominion  over  the  Ionian 
cities,  which  applied  to  Sparta  for  aid.  Their  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  the  Spartans  carried  on 
war  against  Tissaphernes  with  success  for  some 
years  under  the  command  successively  of  Thimbron, 
Dercylbdas,  and  Agesilaus  (400 — 3951  The  con- 
tinued want  of  success  on  the  part  of  Tissaphernes 
led  to  grievous  complaints  against  him  ; and  the 
charges  were  transmitted  to  court,  where  they 
were  backed  by  all  the  influence  of  Parvsatis, 
eager  for  revenge  on  the  enemy  of  Cyrus,  her  fa- 
vourite sod.  The  result  was  that  Tithraustes  was 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  put  Tissaphernes  to 
death  and  to  succeed  him  in  his  government,  which 
was  accordingly  done  (395). 

TItanes  (Tirades,  sing.  Tirdy,  Ion.  Terrier ; 
Fem.  TirariSes,  sing.  TcraWj).  L The  sons  and 
daughters  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  originally  dwelt  in 
heaven,  whence  they  are  called  OupajoWer  or  Oo- 
paylSat.  They  were  12  in  number,  6 sons  and  6 
daughters,  namely,  Oceanus.C<>«*us,  Crius,  Hyperion, 
lapetus,  Cronus,  Tkia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
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Phoebe,  and  Tethys;  but  their  names  are  different  | 
in  other  accounts.  It  is  said  that  Uranus,  the  first  | 
ruler  of  the  world,  threw  his  sons,  the  Hecaton-  j 
cheires  (Hundred -Handed),  — Driareus,  Cottys, 
Gyes  — and  the  Cyclopes,  — Arges,  Steropcs,  and 
Brontes  — into  Tartarus.  Gaea,  indignant  at  this, 
persuaded  the  Titans  to  rise  against  their  father, 
and  gave  to  Crouus  an  adamantine  sickle.  They 
did  as  their  mother  bade  them,  with  the  exception 
of  Occanus.  Cronus,  with  his  sickle,  unmanned  his 
father,  and  threw  the  part  into  the  sea  : from  the 
drops  of  his  blood  there  arose  the  Erinnves,  — 
Alecto,  Tisiphonc,  and  Megaera.  The  Titans  then 
deposed  Uranus,  liberated  their  brothers  who  had 
been  cast  into  Tartarus,  and  raised  Cronus  to  the 
throne.  But  Cronus  hurled  the  Cyclopes  back  into 
Tartarus,  and  married  his  sister  Rhea.  Having 
been  foretold  by  Gaea  and  Uranus,  that  he  should 
be  dethroned  by  one  of  his  own  children,  he  swal- 
lowed successively  his  children  Hestia,  Demeter, 
Hera,  Pluto,  and  Poseidon.  Rhea  therefore,  when 
she  was  pregnant  with  Zeus,  went  to  Crete,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  child  in  the  Dictaean  Care, 
where  he  was  brought  up  by  the  Curetes.  When 
Zeus  had  grown  up  he  availed  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  Thetis,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  who 
gave  to  Cronus  a potion  which  caused  him  to  bring 
up  the  stone  and  the  children  he  had  swallowed. 
United  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Zeus  now 
began  the  contest  against  Cronus  and  the  ruling 
Titans.  This  contest  (usually  called  the  Titano- 
xnachia)  was  carried  on  in  Thessaly,  Cronus  and 
the  Titafis  occupying  Mount  Othrys,  and  the  sons 
of  Cronus  Mount  Olympus.  It  lasted  10  years, 
till  at  length  Gaea  promised  victory  to  Zeus  if  he 
would  deliver  the  Cyclopes  and  Hecatoncheires 
from  Tartarus.  Zeus  accordingly  slew  Campe, 
who  guarded  the  Cyclopes,  and  the  latter  furnished 
him  with  thunder  and  lightning.  The  Titans  then 
were  overcome,  and  hurled  down  into  a cavity 
below  Tartarus,  and  the  Hecatoncheires  were  set 
to  guard  them.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  fight 
of  the  Titans  is  sometimes  confounded  by  ancient 
writers  with  the  fight  of  the  Gigantc*.  — 2.  The 
name  Titans  it  also  given  to  those  divine  or  semi- 
divine beings  who  were  descended  from  the  Titans, 
such  as  Prometheus,  Hecate,  Latona,  Pyrrho,  and 
especially  Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Selene  (the  Moon) 
as  the  children  of  Hyperion  and  Thia,  and  even 
the  descendants  of  Helios,  such  as  Circe. 

Ti taresi us  (Ttrap^ffios:  Eiassotritikoor  Xeraghi), 
a river  of  Thessaly,  also  called  Europus,  rising  in 
Ml  Titarus,  flowing  through  the  country  of  the 
Perrhaebi,  and  falling  into  the  Peneus,  S.  E.  of 
Phalanna.  Its  waters  were  impregnated  with  an 
oily  substance,  whence  it  was  said  to  be  a branch 
of  the  infernal  Styx. 

TSthfinua  (Ti0*v6t),  son  of  Laomedon  and 
Strymo,  and  bt other  of  Priam.  By  the  prayers  of 
Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  him,  he  obtained  from 
the  gods  immortality,  but  not  eternal  youth,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  completely  shrunk  to- 
gether in  his  old  age,  whence  an  old  decrepit  man 
was  proverbially  called  Tithonus.  As  be  could 
not  die,  Eos  changed  him  into  a cicada. 

TitbfirSa.  [Nbon.] 

Tithrnustfts  (Tityowmft),  a Persian,  who  suc- 
ceeded Tissaphemes  in  his  satrapy,  and  put  him  to 
death  by  order  of  Artaxerxes  Mneraon,  B.C.  395. 
Being  unable  to  make  peace  with  Aegeeilaus,  he 
sent  Tunocrntes,  the  Rhodian,  into  Greece  with  50 
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talents, to  distribute  among  the  leading  men  in  the 
several  states,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  excite  a 
war  against  Sparta  at  home. 

Titiinus,  J fill  us,  a Roman  writer,  was  the 
father  of  the  rhetorician  Titianus,  who  taught  the 
younger  Maximinus.  The  elder  Titianus  may 
therefore  be  placed  in  the  reigns  of  Commodus, 
Pertinax,  and  Severn*.  He  was  called  the  ape  of 
his  age,  because  he  had  imitated  every  thing.  All 
his  works  are  losL 

Tltlnlus,  a Roman  dramatist  whose  productions 
belonged  to  the  department  of  the  Comoetlia  Togalo^ 
is  commended  by  Varro  on  account  of  the  skill 
with  which  he  developed  the  characters  of  the 
personages  whom  he  brought  upon  the  stage.  It 
appears  that  he  was  younger  than  Caecilius,  but 
older  than  Terence,  and  flourished  about  b.c.  170. 
The  names  of  upwards  of  14  plays,  together  with  a 
considerable  number  of  short  fragments,  bare  been 
preserved  by  the  grammarians. 

Tiling  Septimlus.  [Skptimiur.] 

Titus  Flavius  Sabinas  Yespasiinus,  Roman 
emperor,  a.  d.  79 — 81,  commonly  called  by  his 
praenomcn  Titus,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Vespaaianus  and  his  wife  Flavia  Domitilla.  He 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  December,  a.  d.  40. 
When  a young  man  he  served  as  tribunal  militum 
in  Britain  and  in  Germany,  with  great  credit. 
After  having  been  quaestor,  he  had  the  command 
of  a legion,  and  served  under  his  father  in  the 
Jewish  wars.  Vespasian  returned  to  Italy,  after 
he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  1st  of  July, 
a.  D.  69  ; hut  Titus  remained  in  Palestine  to  pro- 
secute the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  during  which  he 
showed  the  talents  of  a general  with  the  daring  of 
a soldier.  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  concluded 
by  the  capture  of  the  place,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 70.  Titus  returned  to  Italy  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (71 ),  and  triumphed  at  Rome  with 
his  father.  He  also  received  the  title  of  Caesar, 
and  became  the  associate  of  Vespasian  in  the  go- 
vernment His  conduct  at  this  time  gave  no  good 
promise,  and  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  likely 
to  be  another  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  being 
excessively  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
of  indulging  lustful  passions  in  a scandalous  way, 
and  of  putting  suspected  persons  to  death  with 
very  little  ceremony.  His  attachment  to  Berenice, 
the  sister  of  Agrippa  II.,  also  made  him  unpopular. 
Titus  became  acquainted  with  her  when  he  was 
in  Judaea,  and  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  she 
followed  him  to  Rome  with  her  brother  Agrippa, 
and  both  of  them  lodged  in  the  emperor's  residence. 
It  was  said  that  Titus  had  promised  to  marry  Be- 
renice, but  as  this  intended  union  gave  the  Romans 
great  dissatisfaction,  he  sent  her  away  from  Rome 
after  he  became  emperor.  Titus  succeeded  his 
father  in  79,  and  his  government  proved  an  agree- 
able surprise  to  those  who  had  anticipated  a return 
of  the  times  of  Nero.  His  brother  Domitian  was 
accused  of  having  entertained  designs  against 
Titus;  but  instead  of  punishing  him,  Titus  en 
deavoured  to  win  hit  affection,  and  urged  him  not 
to  attempt  to  gain  by  criminal  means  that  power 
which  he  would  one  day  have  in  a legitimate  way 
During  his  whole  reign  Titus  displayed  a sincere 
desire  for  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  he  did 
all  that  he  could  to  relieve  them  in  times  of  die 
tress.  He  assumed  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  with  the  purpose, 
as  he  declared,  of  keeping  his  hands  free  from 
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blood;  a reaolution  which  he  kept.  Two  patricians  j 
who  were  convicted  by  the  senate  of  a conspiracy  ] 
against  him,  were  pardoned  and  treated  with  kind- 
ness and  confidence.  He  checked  all  prosecutions 
for  the  crime  of  laesa  majestaa^  and  he  severely 
punished  all  informers.  The  1st  year  of  his  reign 
is  memorable  for  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  desolated  a large  port  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, and  buried  with  lava  and  ashes  the  towns  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Titus  endeavoured  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  this  great  eruption  : he  sent 
two  consular!  with  money  to  restore  the  ruined 
towns,  and  he  applied  to  this  purpose  the  property 
of  those  who  had  been  destroyed,  and  had  left  no 
next  of  kin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  (80)  there  was  a great  fire  at  Rome,  which 
lasted  3 days  and  3 nights,  and  destroyed  the 
Capitol,  the  library  of  Augustus,  the  theatre  of 
Pompeius,  and  other  public  buildings,  besides 
many  houses.  The  emperor  declared  that  he 
should  consider  all  the  loss  as  his  own,  and  he  set 
about  repairing  it  with  great  activity : he  took 
even  the  decorations  of  the  imperial  residences, 
and  sold  them  to  raise  money.  The  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  was  followed,  by  a dreadful  pestilence, 
which  called  for  fresh  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
benevolent  emperor.  In  this  year  he  completed 
the  great  amphitheatre  called  the  Colosseum,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  his  father ; and  also  the 
baths  called  the  baths  of  Titus.  The  dedication  of 
these  two  edifices  was  celebrated  by  spectacles 
which  lasted  TOO  days  ; by  a naval  battle  in  the 
old  naumachia,  and  fights  of  gladiators : on  one 
day  alone  5000  wild  animals  are  said  to  have  been 
exhibited,  a number  which  we  may  reasonably 
suspect  to  be  exaggerated.  He  died  on  the  13th 
of  September,  81,  after  a reign  of  2 years  and  2 
months,  and  20  days.  He  was  in  the  -list  year  of 
his  age.  There  were  suspicions  that  he  was  poi- 
soned by  Domitian.  There  is  a story  that  Domitian 
camo  before  Titus  was  dead,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  deserted  by  those  about  him : according  to 
another  story,  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  a 
vessel  full  of  snow,  under  the  pretext  of  cooling 
his  fever.  Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Domitian.  His  daughter  Julia  Sabina  was  married 
to  Flavius  Sabinus,  his  cousin,  the  son  of  Flavius 
Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian.  Titus  is  said 
to  have  written  Greek  poems  and  tragedies  ; he 
was  very  familiar  with  Greek.  He  also  wrote 
many  letters  in  his  father's  name  during  Vespasian's 
life,  and  drew  up  edicta. 

Tityus  (Tin son  of  Gaea,  or  of  Zeus  and 
Klara,  the  daughter  of  Orchomenus,  was  a giant  in 
Euboea.  Instigated  by  Hera,  he  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  Leto  or  Artemis  (Latona),  when 
she  passed  through  Panopaeu*  to  Pytho,  but  he 
was  killed  by  the  arrows  of  Artemis  or  Apollo; 
according  to  others,  Zeus  destroyed  him  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  He  was  then  cost  into  Tartarus 
and  there  he  lay  outstretched  on  the  ground,  co- 
vering 8 acres  with  2 vultures  or  snakes  devouring 
his  liver.  His  destruction  by  the  arrows  of  Arte- 
mis and  Apollo  was  represented  on  the  throne  of 
Apollo  at  Amyclae. 

Tiu«  or  Tium  (Tior,  Tiov,  also  Tytov : T<*  or 
TJios),  a seaport  town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  river 
Billacus;  a colony  from  Miletus  and  the  native 
place  of  Philetaerus,  the  founder  of  the  Pergamcne 
kingdom. 

TlepdlSmm  (TAr)x6Atfxos)}  son  of  Hercules  by 
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Astyoche,  daughter  of  Phylas,  or  by  Astydamia, 
daughter  of  Amyntor.  He  was  king  of  Argos  but 
after  slaying  his  uncle  Licymnius,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  to  flight;  and,  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  oracle,  he  settled  in  Rhodes,  where  he 
built  the  toams  of  Lindos,  Ialysus,  and  Camirus. 
He  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war  with  9 
ships,  but  wns  slain  by  Sarpedon. 

Tlos  (TAw»,  gen.  TAw  : TAwvvs,  TAwfrijr  : Ru. 
near  Doover ),  a considerable  city,  in  the  interior 
of  Lycia,  about  miles  E.  of  the  river  Xanthus, 
on  the  road  leading  over  M.  Massicytus  to  Ci- 
byra. 

Tmkrus.  [Tomarur.] 

Tmolus  (T/u»Aos),  god  of  Mt.  Tmolus  in  Lydia, 
is  described  as  the  husband  of  Pluto  (or  Omphale) 
and  father  of  Tantalus  and  is  said  to  have  decided 
the  musical  contest  between  Apollo  and  Pan. 

Tm61uB  or  Timdlua  (T/uvAo* : Kisilja  Mum 
Dagh)i  a celebrated  mountain  of  Asia  Minor, 
running  E.  and  W.  through  the  centre  of  Lydia, 
and  dividing  the  plain  of  the  Hermus,  on  the  N., 
from  that  of  the  Carter,  on  the  S.  At  it*  E.  end 
it  joins  M.  Messogis  thus  entirely  enclosing  the 
valley  of  the  Coaster.  On  the  W.,  after  throwing 
out  the  N.W.  branch  called  Sipylus,  it  runs  far 
out  into  the  Aegean,  forming,  under  the  name  of 
Mimas,  the  great  Ionian  peninsula,  beyond  which 
it  is  still  further  prolonged  in  the  island  of  Chios. 
On  its  N.  side  are  the  sources  of  the  Pactolus  and 
the  Cogamua ; on  its  S.  side  those  of  the  Carter. 
It  produced  wine,  saffron,  zinc,  and  gold. 

Togata,  Gallia.  [Gallia.] 

Tolbiacum  ( Zulpich\  a town  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  road  from  Colonia  Agrippina  to  Treviri. 

Tolentlnum  (Tolinaa,  -utis  ; Tolentino ),  a town 
of  Picenum,  on  a height  on  the  river  Flusor 
{Chiente). 

Tolonus  or  Tel5nlus  ( Turano\  a river  in  the 
laud  of  the  Sabines  rising  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsi  and  Aequi,  and  fulling  into  the  Velinus. 

Toletum  ( Toledo ),  the  capital  of  the  Carpetani 
in  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis,  situated  on  the  river 
Tagus,  which  nearly  encompasses  the  town,  nnd 
upon  7 hills.  According  to  tradition  it  was  founded 
by  Jews  who  fled  thither  when  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  who  called  it  To- 
ledoth , or  the  ^ city  of  generations."  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  under  the  proconsul  M.  Fulvius, 
b.  c.  192,  when  it  is  described  as  a small  but  for- 
tified town.  It  was  celebrated  in  ancient,  as  well 
os  iu  modem  times,  for  the  manufactory  of  swords ; 
but  it  owed  its  greatness  to  the  Gothic  kings  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  dominions.  It  still 
contains  many  Roman  remains. 

Toliatabogi,  Tolistoboji  ( ToAiaro€6ytoiy  T o- 
AiOToSutoi,  TuAuTToSuryioi).  [ Galatia. ] 

Tolftphon  (ToAo<pwv  ; ToAo^wnov),  also  called 
Colophon  ( KoAo<f>w)t  a town  of  Locris  on  the 
Corinthian  gulfl 

Tolosa  ( Tolouse),  a town  of  Gallia  Narbonensia, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages,  was  situated  on 
the  Garumna,  near  the  frontiers  of  Aquitania.  It 
was  subsequently  made  a Roman  colony,  and  was 
sumamed  Palladia . It  was  a large  and  wealthy 
town,  and  contained  a celebrated  temple,  in  which 
great  riches  were  deposited.  In  this  temple  there 
is  said  to  have  been  preserved  a great  part  of  the 
booty  taken  by  Brtnnus  from  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi. The  town  and  temple  were  plundered  by 
the  consul  Q.  Scmlius  Caepio,  in  b.  c.  10G  ; but  the 
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subsequent  destruction  of  his  array  and  his  own 
unhappy  fate  were  regarded  as  a divine  punishment 
for  his  sacrilegious  act.  lienee  arose  the  proverb, 
jiuntm  Tx/osoHum  haLel.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a 
small  amphitheatre,  and  some  other  Roman  re- 
mains at  the  modem  town. 

Tolumnlua,  Lar,  king  of  the  Veientes,  to  whom 
Fidenae  revolted  in  a.  c.  438,  and  at  whose  insti- 
gation the  inhabitants  of  Fidenae  slew  the  4 
Roman  ambassadors,  who  had  been  sent  to  Fidenae 
to  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  their  recent  conduct. 
Statues  of  these  amliassadors  were  placed  on  the 
Rostra  at  Rome,  where  they  continued  till  a late 
lime.  In  the  war  which  followed.  Tolumnias  was 
slain  in  single  combat  by  Cornelius  Cossus,  who 
dedicated  his  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fere- 
triua,  the  2nd  of  the  3 instances  in  which  the 
spolia  opima  were  won. 

Tome  us  (T  on*vs : Kondozom),  a mountain  in 
Messenia,  E.  of  the  promontory  Coriphasium. 

Tom!  or  T6mis  (Td/*oi,  T ifus : Toptfc,  To- 
mita : Tomintar  or  Jftpti  I* angola ),  a town  of 
Thrace  (subsequently  Moesia).  situated  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Ktixine,  and  at  a later  time  the  capital 
of  Scythia  Minor.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
called  Tomi  (from  “cut”),  because  Medea 

here  cut  to  pieces  the  body  of  her  brother  Absyr- 
tus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a colony  of  the  Mile- 
sians. It  is  renowned  as  the  place  of  Ovid’s  ba- 
nishment. 

Tomdrus  or  Tmarus  (To^uogor,  Tjx dpos : To- 
maro),  a mountain  in  Epirus,  in  the  district  Mo- 
lossia,  between  the  lake  Pambotis  and  the  river 
Arachthus,  near  Dodona. 

Tomjbris  (T i/xvpis),  a queen  of  the  Massagetae, 
who  dwelt  south  of  the  Araxes  (JaxartesJ,  by 
whom  Cyrus  was  slain  in  battle,  B.  c.  529. 

Tornadotna.  [Physcus,  No.  3.] 

Tordno  {Topc&vii : Topa-yoiof),  a town  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  district  Chalcidice,  and  on  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  peninsula  Sithonin.  from  which  the  gulf 
between  the  peninsulas  Sithonia  and  Pallene  was 
called  Sinus  Toronaicus. 

Torquatus,  the  name  of  a patrician  family  of 
the  Maiilia  Gens.  1.  T.  Manlius  Imperiosus 
Torquatus,  the  son  of  L.  Manlius  Capitolinas 
Imperiosus,  dictator  B.  c.  363,  was  a favourite  hero 
of  Roman  story.  Manlius  is  said  to  have  been 
dull  of  mind  in  his  youth,  and  was  brought  up  by 
hi*  father  in  the  closest  retirement  in  the  country. 
When  the  tribune  M.  Pompon ius  accused  the  elder 
Manlius  in  b.  c.  362,  on  account  of  the  cruelties  he 
had  practised  in  his  dictatorship,  he  endeavoured 
to  excite  an  odium  against  him,  by  representing 
him  at  the  same  time  as  a cruel  and  tyrannical 
father.  As  soon  as  the  younger  Manlius  heard  of 
this,  he  hurried  to  Rome,  obtained  admission  to 
Pomponius  early  in  the  morning,  and  compelled 
the  tribune,  by  threatening  him  W'ith  instant  death 
if  he  did  not  take  the  oath,  to  swear  that  he  would  | 
drop  the  accusation  against  his  father.  In  361 
Manlius  served  under  the  dictator  T.  Quintm* 
Penn  os  tn  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  and  in  this 
campaign  earned  immortal  glory  by  slaying  in 
single  combat  a gigantic  Gaul.  From  the  dead 
body  of  the  barbarian  he  took  the  chain  {ton/ ties) 
which  had  adorned  him,  and  placed  it  around  his 
own  neck  ; and  from  this  circumstance  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Torquatus.  lie  was  dictator  in 
353,  and  nzain  in  349.  He  was  also  three  times 
consul,  namely  in  347,  344,  and  in  340.  In  the 
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last  of  these  years  Torquatus  and  bis  colleague  P. 
Dec  ius  Mu*  gained  the  great  victor}'  over  the 
Latins  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  which  established 
for  ever  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  Latium. 
[Dbcius.]  Shortly  before  the  battle,  when  tbe 
two  armies  were  encamped  opposite  to  one  another, 
the  consuls  published  a proclamation  that  no  Homan 
should  engage  in  single  combat  with  a Latin  on 
pain  of  death.  Notwithstanding  this  proclamation, 
the  young  Manlius,  the  son  of  the  consul,  provoked 
by  the  insults  of  a Tusculan  noble  of  the  name  of 
Mettios  Geminus,  accepted  his  challenge,  slew  bis 
adversary,  and  bore  the  bloody  spoils  in  triumph 
to  his  father.  Death  was  his  reward.  The  consul 
would  not  overlook  this  breach  of  discipline  : and 
the  unhappy  youth  was  executed  by  the  lictor  in 
presence  of  the  assembled  army.  This  severe  sen- 
tence rendered  Torquatus  an  object  of  detestation 
among  the  Roman  youths  as  long  as  he  lived  ; and 
the  recollection  of  bis  severity  was  preserved  in 
after  ages  by  the  expression  Manlmna  imptritu 
— 2.  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  consul  b.  c.  235, 
when  he  conquered  the  Sardinians ; censor  231; 
and  consul  a 2nd  time  in  224.  He  possessed  the 
hereditary  sternness  and  severity  of  his  family  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  him  opposing  in  the  senate 
the  ransom  of  those  Romans  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae.  In  217 
he  was  sent  into  Sardinia,  where  he  carried  on  tbe 
war  with  success  against  tbe  Carthaffini&ns  and 
the  Sardinians.  He  was  dictator  in  210.  — 3.  T. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  consul  165  with  Cn.  Octa- 
vius. He  inherited  the  severity  of  his  ancestors; 
of  which  an  instance  is  related  in  the  condemnation 
of  his  son,  who  had  been  adopted  by  D.  Junius 
Silanus.  [ Silas ur.  No.  L]  — 4.  L.  Manlius 
Torquatus,  consul  B.  c.  65  with  L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 
Torquatus  and  Cotta  obtained  the  consulship  in 
consequence  of  the  condemnation,  on  account  of 
bribery,  of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius 
Pactus,  who  had  been  already  elected  consuls. 
After  his  consulship  Torquatus  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia.  He  took  an  active  part  m 
suppressing  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy  in  63;  and 
he  also  supported  Cicero  when  he  was  banished 
in  58.-5.  L Manlius  Torquatus,  son  of  No.  4, 
accused  of  briber}*,  in  66,  the  consuls  elect,  P. 
Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetus,  and  thus 
secured  the  consulship  for  his  father.  He  was 
closely  connected  with  Cicero  during  the  praetor- 
snip  (65)  and  consulship  (63)  of  the  latter.  In 
62  he  brought  a 2nd  accusation  against  P.  Sulla, 
whom  he  now'  charged  with  having  been  a party 
to  both  of  Catiline’s  conspiracies.  Sulla  was  de- 
fended by  Hortensius  and  by  Cicero  in  a speech 
which  is  still  extant.  Torquatus,  like  his  father, 
belonged  to  the  oristocratical  party,  and  accordingly 
opposed  Caesar  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49.  11c  was  praetor  in  that  year,  and  was 

stationed  at  Alba  with  6 cohorts.  He  subsequently 
joined  Pompcy  in  Greece,  and  in  the  following 
year  (48)  he  had  the  command  of  Oricum  intrusted 
to  him,  but  was  obliged  to  surrender  both  himself 
and  the  town  to  Caesar,  who,  however,  dismissed 
Torquatus  uninjured.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalsa 
Torquatus  went  to  Africa,  and  upon  the  defeat  of 
his  party  in  that  country  in  46  he  attempted  to 
escape  to  Spain  along  with  Scipio  and  others,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sittius  at  Hippo  Regius 
and  slain  together  with  his  companions.  Torquatus 
was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  is 
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raised  by  Cicero  as  a man  well  trained  in  every 
ind  of  learning.  He  belonged  to  the  Epicurean 
school  of  philosophy,  and  is  introduced  by  Cicero 
as  the  advocate  of  that  school  in  his  dialogue  De 
Finibus , the  first  book  of  which  is  called  Torquatus 
in  Cicero’s  letters  to  Atticus.— 6.  A.  Manlius 
Torquatus,  praetor  in  52,  when  he  presided  at 
the  trial  of  Milo  for  bribery.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  side  of  Pontpey, 
and  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  retired  to  Athens, 
where  he  was  living  in  exile  in  45.  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who  addressed  4 letters 
to  him  while  he  was  in  exile. 

Torquatus  Silinns.  [Silanus.] 

Toxandri,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  between 
the  Menapii  and  Morini,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Scald  is. 

TYabea,  Q..  a Roman  comic  dramatist  who  oc- 
cupies the  eighth  place  in  the  canon  of  Volcatius 
Sedigitus  [Skdiuiti’s].  The  period  when  he  flou- 
rished is  uncertain,  but  he  has  Wen  placed  about 
B.  c.  130.  No  portion  of  his  works  has  been  pre- 
served with  the  exception  of  half  a dozen  liues 
quoted  by  Cicero. 

Trachhlus,  Galerlus,  consul  a.  d.  68  with  Silius 
Italicus,  is  frequently  mentioned  by  his  contem- 
porary Quintilian,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
orators  of  his  age. 

Tr&chis  or  Trachin  (T 'pagt's,  Ion-  T pa- 

T paxinoi).  1.  Also  called  Heraclea  Tra- 
chiniae,  nr  Heraclea  Phthiotidis,  or  simply  He- 
raclea ('HpoxAeic  iv  Tpax^wir,  or  *H.  Iv 
Tpax«n),  a town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Malis, 
celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Hercules  for  a time. 

— 2.  A town  of  Phocis,  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeo- 
tin,  and  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Helicon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lebadea. 

Trachonitis  or  Trachon  (Tpax"viTi^Tf>dx<»v)% 
the  N.  district  of  Palestine  beyond  the  Jordan,  lay 
between  Antililtanus  and  the  mountains  of  Arabia, 
and  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  territory  of 
Damascus,  on  the  E.  by  Auranitis,  on  the  S.  by 
Ituraea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Gaulanitis.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a sandy  desert,  intersected  by  2 
ranges  of  mcky  mountains,  called  TrachOnes  (Tpa- 
the  caves  in  which  gave  refuge  to  numerous 
bands  of  robbers.  For  its  political  relations  under 
the  Asuionacan  and  Idum&ean  princes,  see  Pa- 
i.  aestix a.  Under  the  Romans,  it  belonged  some- 
times to  the  province  of  Judaea,  and  sometimes  to 
that  of  Arabia.  It  forms  part  of  the  Hauran. 

Tragla,  Tragiae,  or  Traglaa  (Tpoyfo,  Tpaylat, 
Tpaylat),  a small  island  (or  more  than  one)  in  the 
Aegean  sea,  near  Samos,  probably  between  it  and 
Pharroacussa,  where  Pericles  gained  a naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Samians,  B.  c.  439. 

Tragurium  ( Trau  or  Trogku\  a town  of  Dal- 
matia in  lliyricum,  celebrated  for  its  marble,  and 
situated  on  an  island  connected  with  the  main  land 
by  means  of  a mole. 

Trajanbp61is.  1.  (Orichovo),  a town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Thrace,  on  the  Hebrus,  founded  by  Trajan. 

— 2.  A town  of  Cilicia.  [Srlinus.]  — 3.  A town 
in  Mysia  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia. 

Trajanus,  M.  Hlplua,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  96 
— 117,  was  bom  at  Italics,  near  Seville,  the  18th 
of  September,  52.  He  was  trained  to  arms,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  East  and  in  Ger- 
many. He  was  consul  in  91,  and  ni  the  close  of  97 
he  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Nerva,  who  gave 
him  the  rank  of  Caesar  and  the  names  of  Nerva 
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and  Germanicus,  and  shortly  after  the  title  of  im- 
perator,  and  the  tribunitia  potestas.  His  style  and 
title  after  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity 
were  Impend  or  Caesar  Nerva  Trajunsu  A wjvstus. 
He  was  the  first  emperor  who  was  born  out  of 
Italy.  Nerva  died  in  January  98,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Trajan,  who  was  then  at  Cologne.  His 
accession  was  hailed  with  joy,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
appoint the  expectations  of  the  people.  He  was  a 
man  adapted  to  command.  He  was  strong  and 
healthy,  of  a majestic  appearance,  laborious,  and 
inured  to  fatigue.  Though  not  a man  of  letters, 
he  had  good  sense,  a knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
a sound  judgment.  His  mode  of  living  was  very 
simple,  and  in  his  campaigns  he  shared  all  the 
sufferings  and  privations  of  the  soldiers,  by  whom 
he  was  both  loved  and  feared.  He  was  a friend 
to  justice,  and  he  had  a sincere  desire  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  Trajan  did  not  return  to 
Rome  for  some  months,  being  employed  in  settling 
the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube.  He 
entered  Rome  on  foot,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Pompeia  Plotina.  This  lady  is  highly  commended 
by  Pliny  the  younger  for  her  modest  virtues,  and 
her  affection  to  Marciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan. 
Trajan  left  Rome  for  his  campaign  against  the 
Daci.  Decebalus.  king  of  the  Dnci,  had  compelled 
Domitian  to  purchase  peace  by  an  nunual  payment 
of  money;  and  Trajan  determined  on  hostilities. 
This  war  employed  Trajan  between  2 and  3 years; 
but  it  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Decebalus,  who 
sued  for  peace  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
Trajan  assumed  the  name  of  Dacicus,  and  entered 
Rome  in  triumph  (103).  In  the  following  year 
(104)  Trajan  commenced  his  second  Dacian  war 
against  Decebalus,  who,  it  is  said,  had  broken  the 
treaty.  Decebalus  was  completely  defeated,  and 
put  an  end  to  his  life  (10G).  In  the  course  of  this 
war  Trajan  built  (105)  a permanent  bridge  across 
the  Danube  at  a place  Ailed  Sstemecz.  The  piers 
were  of  stone  and  of  an  enormous  size,  but  the 
arches  were  of  wood.  After  the  death  of  Decebalus 
Ducia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  pro- 
vince ; strong  forts  were  built  in  various  places, 
and  Roman  colonies  were  planted.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  column  at  Home  called  the 
Column  of  Tmjan  was  erected  to  commemorate  his 
Dacian  victories.  On  his  return  Trajan  had  a 
triumph,  and  he  exhibited  games  to  the  people  for 
123  days.  11,000  animals  were  slaughtered 
during  these  amusements ; and  an  army*  of  gla- 
diators, 10,000  men,  gratified  the  Romans  by 
killing  one  another.  — About  this  time  Arabia  Pe- 
truea  was  subjected  to  the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius 
Palma,  the  governor  of  Syria  ; and  an  Indian  em- 
bassy came  to  Rome.  Trajan  constructed  a road 
across  the  Pomptine  marshes,  and  built  magnificent 
bridges  across  the  streams.  Buildings,  probably 
mansiones,  were  constructed  by  the  sine  of  this 
road.  In  114  Trajan  left  Rome  to  make  war  on 
the  Armenians  and  the  Parthians.  He  spent  the 
winter  of  114  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  invaded  the  Parthian  dominions.  The 
most  striking  and  brilliant  success  attended  his 
arms.  In  the  course  of  2 campaigns  (115 — 116), 
he  conquered  the  greater  part  of  the  Plirthian  em- 
pire. and  took  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesiphon. 
In  116  he  descended  the  Tigris  and  entered  the 
Erythraean  Sea  (the  Persian  Gulf).  While  he  was 
thus  engaged  the  Parthians  rose  against  the 
Romans,  but  were  again  subdued  by  the  generals 
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of  Trajan.  On  his  return  to  Ctesiphon,  Trajan 
determined  to  give  the  Parthian*  a king,  and 
placed  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  Pnrthamaspates. 
In  117  Trajan  fell  ill,  and  a*  his  complaint  grew 
worse  he  set  out  for  Italy.  He  lived  to  reach  Selinus 
in  Cilicia,  afterwards  called  Trajanopolis,  where  he 
died  in  August,  117,  after  a reign  of  19  years,  6 
months  and  15  days.  His  ashes  were  taken  to 
Rome  in  a golden  urn,  carried  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession, and  deposited  under  the  column  which 
bears  his  name.  He  left  no  children,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Hadrian.  Trajan  constructed  several 
great  roads  in  the  empire ; he  built  libraries  at 
Rome,  one  of  which,  called  the  Ulpia  Bibliotheca, 
is  often  mentioned ; and  a theatre  in  the  Campus 
Martius.  His  great  work  was  the  Forum  Tra- 
jnnum,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  placed  the 
column  of  Trajan. — Under  the  reign  of  Trajan  lived 
Sextus  Julius  Frontinus,  C.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the 
Younger  Pliny,  and  various  others  of  less  note. 
Plutarch,  Suetonius,  and  Epictetus  survived  Tra- 
jan. The  jurists  Juventius  Celsus  and  Nerntius 
Prisons  were  living  under  Trajan. 

Traj&nua  Portns.  [Centum  Cellar] 

Trajectum  ( Utrecht ),  a town  of  the  Batavi  on 
the  Rhine,  called  at  a later  time  Trajectu*  Rheni, 
or  Ad  Rhenum. 

Tralles  or  Trallis  (a!  TpaAAeTt,  TpdMts : 
TpaAAicu'or,  Tralliflnua:  Ghiuzel-Hisar , Ru.,  near 
Aidin ),  a flourishing  commercial  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  reckoned  sometimes  to  Ionia,  and  some- 
times to  (’aria.  It  stood  on  a quadrangular  height 
at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Messogis  (with  a citadel  on  a 
higher  point),  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Eudon,  a N.  tributary  of  the  Maeander,  from 
which  the  city  was  distant  80  stadia  (8  geog. 
miles).  The  surrounding  country  was  extremely 
fertile  and  beautiful,  and  hence  the  city  was  at 
first  called  An thea  (’Avdsia).  Under  the  Seleu- 
cidae  it  bore  the  names  of  Seleucia  and  Antiochia. 
It  was  inhabited  by  a mixed  population  of  Greeks 
and  Carians.  There  was  a less  important  city  of 
t-he  same  name  in  Phrygia,  if  indeed  it  be  not  the 
same. 

Tranquillus,  8uet5nlus.  [Suetonius.] 

Transcollensis  Mons,  a mountain  of  Maure- 
tania Caesariensis,  between  Caesarea  and  the  river 
Chinalaph. 

Trapezopolia  (TpawefodiroAi*),  a town  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  S.  slope  of  M.  Cadmus,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Caria  and  Phrygia.  Its  site  is  uncertain. 

TrapSzfls  (T pairt^ovr  ; Tpare^ovmos  and 
~ov<noi).  1.  (Near  Mania),  a city  of  Arcadia,  on 
the  Alpheus,  the  name  of  which  was  mythically 
derived  from  the  Tpd**(a,  or  altar,  on  which  Ly- 
caon  was  said  to  have  offered  human  sacrifices  to 
Jove.  At  the  time  of  the  building  of  Megalopolis, 
the  inhabitants  of  Trapezus,  rather  than  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  city,  migrated  to  the  shores  of 
the  Euxine.  and  their  city  fell  to  ruin.  «—  2.  (Tara- 
bosan , Trabrzun , or  Trthizond ),  a colony  of  Sinope, 
at  almost  the  extreme  E.  of  the  N.  shore  of  Asia 
Minor.  After  Sinope  lost  her  independence,  Tra- 
pezus belonged,  first  to  Armenia  Minor,  and  after- 
words to  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  made  a free  city,  probably  by 
Pompey,  and,  by  Trajan,  the  capital  of  Pontus 
Cappadocius.  Hadrian  constructed  a new  harbour ; 
and  the  city  became  a place  of  first-rate  commercial 
importance.  It  was  also  strongly  fortified.  It 
wa<»  taken  by  the  Goths  in  tbe  reign  of  Valerian ; 
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' but  it  had  recovered,  and  was  in  a flourishing  state 

1 at  the  time  of  Justinian,  who  repaired  its  fortifica- 
tions. In  the  middle  ages  it  was  for  some  time 
the  seat  of  a fragment  of  the  Greek  empire,  called 
the  empire  of  Trebizond.  It  is  now  the  second 
commercial  port  of  the  Black  Sea,  ranking  neat 
after  Odessa. 

Tr&Blmenns  Lacus  ( Logo  di  Perugia),  some- 
times, but  not  correctly,  written  Thrasymenus,  a 
lake  in  Etruria,  between  Clusium  and  Perusia, 
memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by  Hannibal  over 
the  Romans  under  Flaminius,  a.  c.  217. 

Treba  (Tre bonus : 7>m'),  a town  in  Latium, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Anio,  N.  E.  of  Anagnia. 

Trebatlus  Testa.  [Testa.] 

Trebelllus  Polllo,  one  of  the  6 Scriptoree  Hie- 
toriae  Augustae,  flourished  under  Constantine,  and 
was  anterior  to  Vopiscus.  His  name  is  prefixed 
to  the  biographies  of,  1.  The  2 Valeriani,  father 
and  son  ; 2.  The  Gallieni ; 3.  The  Thirty  Tyrants ; 
4.  Claudius,  the  last-named  piece  being  addressed 
to  Constantine.  We  learn  from  Vopiscus  that  the 
lives  written  by  Trebellius  Pollio  commenced  with 
Philippus  and  extended  down  to  Claudius.  Of 
these,  all  as  far  as  the  Valeriani,  regarding  whom 
but  a short  fragment  remains,  have  been  lost. 

Trebla  (Trebbia),  a small  river  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  falling  into  the  Po  near  Placentia.  It  is 
memorable  for  the  victory  which  Hannibal  gained 
over  the  Romans,  B.C.  218.  This  river  is  gene- 
rally dry  in  summer,  but  is  filled  with  a rapid 
stream  in  winter,  which  was  the  season  when  Han- 
nibal defeated  the  Romans. 

Trebfinlus,  C.,  played  rather  a prominent  part 
in  the  last  days  of  the  republic.  He  commenced 
public  life  as  a supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party, 
and  in  his  quaestorship  (b.  c.  60)  he  attempted  to 
prevent  the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius  into  a plebeian 
family.  He  changed  sides  soon  afterwards,  and  in 
his  tribunate  of  the  plebs  (55)  he  was  the  instru- 
ment of  the  triumvirs  in  proposing  that  Pompey 
should  have  the  2 Spains,  Crassus  Syria,  and 
Caesar  the  Gauls  and  Ulyricura  for  another  period 
of  5 years.  This  proposal  received  the  approbation 
of  the  comitia,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Lex  Trebonia . For  this  service  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  appointed  one  of  Caesar’s  legates  in  Gaul, 
where  he  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
he  was  intrusted  by  Caesar  with  the  command  of 
the  land  forces  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Massilia. 
In  48  Trebonius  was  city- praetor,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  resisted  the  seditious  attempts 
of  his  colleague  M.  Caelius  Rufus  to  obtain  by 
force  the  repeal  of  Caesar’s  law  respecting  the  j«y- 
ment  of  debts.  Towards  the  end  of  47,  Trebonius, 
as  pro-praetor,  succeeded  Q.  Cassius  Longinus  in 
the  government  of  Further  Spain,  but  was  expelled 
from  the  province  by  a mutiny  of  the  soldiers  who 
espoused  the  Pompeian  party.  Caesar  raised  him 
to  tbe  consulship  in  October,  45,  and  promised 
him  the  province  of  Asia.  In  return  for  all 
these  honours  and  favours,  Trebonius  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  conspiracy  to  assas- 
sinate Caesar,  and  after  the  murder  of  his  pa- 
tron (44)  he  went  as  proconsul  to  tbe  province 
of  Asia.  In  the  following  year  (43)  Polabella. 
who  had  received  from  Antonius  the  province  of 
Syria,  surprised  the  town  of  Smyrna,  where 
Trebonius  was  then  residing,  and  slew  him  in 
his  bed. 
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Trebula  (Trebulanus).  1.  ( Tregakia),  a town 
in  Samnium  situated  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  moun- 
tain* of  Cajazzo.—  2.  Mutufca,  a town  of  the 
Sabine*  of  uncertain  site.  —3.  Suifena,  also  a town 
of  the  Sabines,  and  of  uncertain  site. 

Trerus  (Sacco),  a river  in  Latium,  and  a tri- 
butary of  the  Liri«. 

Tres  Tabernae.  1.  A station  on  the  Via  Appia 
in  Latium,  between  Aricia  and  Forum  Appii.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul's  journey 
to  Rome.  — 2.  ( Boryhetto ),  a station  in  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina.  on  the  road  from  Placentia  to  Mediolanum. 

Tr€tom  (T pijriv ; C.  Buyiaroni,  or  lias  Seda 
Rous,  i.  e.  Seven  Capes)%  a great  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Numidia,  forming  the  W.  headland  of 
the  Sinus  Olcachite*  {Bay  of  Storak). 

Trevlri  or  Treveri,  a powerful  people  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  who  were  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans, 
and  whose  cavalry  wn*  the  best  in  all  Gaul.  The 
river  Mosella  flowed  through  their  territory,  which 
extended  W.-ward  from  the  Rhine  as  far  as  the 
Remi.  Their  chief  town  was  made  a Roman 
colony  by  Augustus,  and  was  called  Augusta 
Trevirfirum  ( Trier  or  Treves).  It  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mosella,  and  became  under  the 
later  empire  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Roman 
cities  N.  of  the  Alps.  It  was  the  capital  of  Bel- 
gica Prima  ; and  after  the  division  of  the  Roman 
world  by  Diocletian  (a.  d.  292)  into  4 districts,  it 
became  the  residence  of  the  Caesar,  who  had  the 
government  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  Here 
dwelt  Constantius  Chlorus  and  hi*  son  Constantine 
the  Great,  as  well  as  several  of  the  subsequent  em- 
perors. The  modem  city  still  contains  many  in- 
teresting Roman  remains.  They  belong,  however, 
to  the  latter  period  of  the  empire,  and  are  conse- 
quently not  in  the  best  style  of  art.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  remains  is  ’the  Torta  Niyra  or 
Black  Gate,  a large  and  massive  building  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation.  In  addition  to  this, 
we  have  extensive  remains  of  the  Roman  baths,  of 
the  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  palace  of  Constan- 
tine. The  piers  of  the  bridge  over  the  Moselle 
are  likewise  Roman.  At  the  village  of  Igel, 
about  6 miles  from  Treves,  is  a beautiful  Roman 
structure,  being  a 4-sided  obelisk,  more  than  70 
feet  high,  covered  with  carvings,  inscriptions,  and 
bas-reliefs.  There  has  been  much  dispute  respect- 
ing the  object  for  which  this  building  was  erected  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  set  up  by  2 brothers, 
named  Secundini  ; partly  ns  a funeral  monument 
to  their  deceased  relative*,  partly  to  celebrate  their 
sister'*  marriage,  which  i*  represented  on  one  of 
the  bas-reliefs  by  the  figures  of  a man  and  woman 
joining  hands. 

Triarius,  Valerius.  1.  L , quaestor  urbanua 
B.  c.  HI;  and  propraetor  in  Sardinia  77,  when  he 
repulsed  Lepidus,  who  had  fled  into  that  island 
after  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repeal  the  laws  of 
Sulla.  Trianu*  served  under  Lucullu*  ns  one  of 
hi*  legates  in  the  war  against  Mithridates,  and  at 
first  gained  considerable  distinction  by  his  zeal 
and  activity.  In  68  Triarius  was  despatched  to 
the  assistance  of  Egbius,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Pontus,  while  Lucullus  invaded 
Armenia,  and  who  was  now  attacked  by  Mithri- 
dates  with  overwhelming  numbers.  Triarius  com- 
pelled Mithridates  to  assume  the  defensive,  and 
early  in  the  following  year  he  commenced  active 
operations  against  the  Pontic  king.  Anxious  to 
gain  the  victory  over  Mithridates  before  the  arrival 
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of  Lucullus,  Triarius  allowed  himself  to  be  attacked 
at  a disadvantage,  and  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter  near  Zela.  — 2.  P.,  son  of  the  preceding* 
accused  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  in  54,  first  of  repe- 
tundae  and  next  of  ambitus.  Scaurus  was  defended 
on  both  occasions  by  Cicero  — 3.  C.,  a friend  of 
Cicero,  who  introduce*  him  as  one  of  the  speakers 
in  his  dialogue  De  Fi nidus , and  praises  his  oratory 
in  his  Brutus.  He  fought  on  Pompey's  side  at 
the  battle  of  Pbarsalia.  Triarius  perished  in  the 
civil  wars,  probably  in  Africa,  for  Cicero  speaks  in 
45  of  his  death,  and  adds,  that  Triarius  had  left 
him  the  guardian  of  his  children. 

Triballi,  a powerful  people  in  Thrace,  a branch 
of  theGetae  dwelling  along  the  Danube,  who  were 
defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great,  b.  c.  335,  and 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace. 

Tribocci,  a German  people,  settled  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  between  M.  Vogesus  and  the  Rhine,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Strusdury. 

Tribonianus,  a jurist,  commissioned  by  Justi- 
nianus,  with  16  others,  to  compile  the  Digest  or 
Pandect.  For  details  see  Justinian  is. 

Tric&la.  [Triocala.] 

Tricar&non  {Tpinapavov : Tpucapavtvs),  a for- 
tress in  Phliasia,  S.  E.  of  Phlius,  on  a mountain  of 
the  same  name. 

Tricasses,  Tricasii,  or  Tricasslni,  a people  in 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  E.  of  the  Senones,  whoso 
chief  town  was  Augustobona,  afterwards  Tricassae 
( Troyes). 

Tricaatlni,  a people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  be- 
tween the  Cavarcs  and  Vocontii,  inhabiting  a nar- 
row slip  of  country  between  the  Drome  and  the 
Isere.  Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Tricastino- 
rum,  or  simply  Augusta  (Aouste). 

Tricea,  subsequently  Tric&la  (Tpi'xiri),  TphcaAa : 
Trikkala ),  an  ancient  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict Hestiaeotis,  situated  on  the  Lethneus,  N.  of 
the  Peneus.  Homer  represents  it  ns  governed  by 
the  sons  of  Aesculapius  ; and  it  contained  in  later 
times  a celebrated  temple  of  this  god. 

Trichdnis  (Tpix«rir  : Zyyos  or  Vrakkori ),  a 
large  lake  in  Aetolin,  E.  of  Stratos  and  N.  of  Mt. 
Aracynthus. 

Trichonlum  (Tpixdwov : Tpixssvi*vs\  a town 
in  Aetolin,  E.  of  lake  Trichon  is. 

Triciptinus,  Lucretius.  [Lucretia  Gens.] 

Tric5loni  {Tpi^Kcuvoi  : TpuroAwi'ci/r),  a town 
of  Arcadia,  a little  N.  of  Megalopolis,  of  which  a 
temple  of  Poseidon  alone  remained  in  the  time  of 
Pausnnia*. 

Tricorli,  a Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis, a branch  of  the  Sallyi,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Massilia  and  Aquae  Sextiae. 

Tricorythus  (Tpucdpidfos : Tpixopifmoy),  a de- 
mus  iu  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aiantis, 
between  Marathon  and  Rhamnus. 

Tricrana  (T 'pinpava : Trikhiri ),  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Argolis  near  Hermione. 

Tridentum  (7Y**A  in  Italian  Trmto\  the 
capital  of  the  Tridentlni,  and  the  chief  town  of 
Rhaetia,  situated  on  the  river  A thesis  (Adige), 
and  on  the  pass  of  the  Alps  leading  to  Verona. 
Its  greatness  dates  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it 
is  chiefly  celebrated  on  account  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical council,  which  assembled  within  its  walls, 
a.  d.  1 545. 

Trieres  or  Trieris  (Tpi^prjy : Enfeh$\  a small 
fortress  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  between  Tripoli* 
and  the  Prom.  Theuprosopon. 
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Trifannm,  a town  in  Latium  of  uncertain  site, 
between  Mintumae  and  Sinuessa. 

Trinacria.  [Sicilia.] 

Trinemeis  or  Trinemia  (Tptr«p«?»,  TpiWpsia : 
Tptvt/jLtvs),  a demns  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Cecropis.  on  Mt  Pames. 

Trinobantes,  one  of  the  most  powerful  people 
of  Britain,  inhabiting  the  modem  Essex.  They 
are  mentioned  in  Caesar's  invasion  of  Britain,  and 
they  offered  a formidable  resistance  to  the  in- 
vading force  sent  into  the  island  by  the  emperor 
Claudius. 

Trioc&la  or  Tric&la  (TpidaaAa,  TpfxaAa : Tpi- 
«raA<Vor,  Tricallnus  : nr.  Calata  ItcUotti),  a moun- 
tain fortress  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  near  the  Cri- 
missus,  was  in  the  Servile  War  the  head-quarters 
of  the  slaves,  and  the  residence  of  their  leader 
Tryphon. 

TrI6paa  (Tpuhrat  or  Tp(otff),  son  of  Poseidon 
and  Canace,  a daughter  of  Aeolus,  or  of  Helios 
and  Rhodos,  and  the  father  of  Iphimedia  and  Ery- 
sichthon.  Hence,  his  son  Ervsichthon  is  called 
TriopZiu* , and  his  granddaughter  Mcstra  or  Metre, 
the  daughter  of  Erysichthon,  JYiop&s.  Triopas 
expelled  the  Pelagians  from  the  Dotian  plain,  but 
was  himself  obliged  to  emigrate,  and  went  to  Caria, 
where  he  founded  Cnidus  on  the  Triopian  pro- 
montory. His  son  Erysichthon  was  punished  by 
Demeter  with  insatiable  hunger,  because  he  had 
violated  her  sacred  grove  ; but  others  relate  the 
same  of  Triopas  himself. 

Tridpla  or  TriSpIon,  an  early  name  of  Cnidus. 

Tridplnm  (Tpufmov : C.  Krio\  the  promontory 
which  terminates  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus,  forming 
the  S.W.  headland  of  Caria  and  of  Asia  Minor. 
Upon  it  was  a temple  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Trio- 
pius,  which  was  the  centre  of  union  for  the  states 
of  Doris.  Hence  it  was  also  called  the  Sacred 
Promontory  (&Kpu>riipioi/  tt phv). 

Triphylla  (Tpt<pv\la:  Tpi<pd\iot\  the  S.  por- 
tion of  Elis,  lying  between  the  Alpheus  and  the 
Neda,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  3 
different  tribes  by  w'hich  it  was  peopled.  Its  chief 
town  was  Pylos. 

Tripodiscus  (TpiiroSifftcos  : TptToSitritiot  nr. 
Dertcrni  Ru.),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Megans, 
N.  W.  of  Megnra. 

Tripoli*  (TpfiroXif : TpiiroXrnjf),  is  properly 
the  name  of  a confederacy  composed  of  3 cities,  or  i 
a district  containing  3 cities,  but  it  is  also  Applied 
to  single  cities  which  had  some  such  relation  to 
others  as  to  make  the  name  appropriate.  L In 
Arcadia,  comprising  the  3 cities  of  CaHio,  Di poena, 
and  Nonacris  : its  name  is  preserved  in  the  modern 
town  of  TripotUza.  ■—  2.  T.  Pelagonia,  in  Thes- 
saly, comprising  the  3 towns  of  Atoms,  Dolichc, 
and  Pythium.  — 3.  In  Rhodes,  comprising  the  3 
Dorian  cities,  Lindtis.  Ialysus,  and  Camirus. 
[Rhodus.]  — 4.  ( Kush  Yrniji),  a city  on  the 
Maeander,  12  miles  W.  of  Hierapolis,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Phrygia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  to  each  of  which 
it  is  assigned  by  different  authorities. —5.  (7Yre- 
boli),  a fortress  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  on  a river 
of  the  same  name  ( Tirtboli  Su ),  90  stadia  E.  of 
the  Prom.  Zephyrium  (C.  JBtfreh).  — 6.  ( Tripoli* 
Tarubulus).  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  consisted  of 
8 distinct  cities,  1 stadium  (600  feet)  apart,  each 
having  its  own  walls,  but  all  united  in  n common 
constitution,  having  one  place  of  assembly,  and 
forming  in  reality  one  city.  They  were  colonies  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Arad  us  respectively.  Tripoli# 
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stood  about  80  miles  S.  of  Arad  us,  and  about  the 
same  distance  N.  of  Byblus,  on  a bold  headland, 
formed  by  a spur  of  M.  Lebanon.  It  had  a fine 
harbour,  and  a flourishing  commerce.  It  is  now  a 
city  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  and  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  pachalicks  of  Syria,  that  of  Tripoli. 
— 7.  The  district  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
tween the  2 Syrtes,  comprising  the  3 cities  of 
Sabrata  (or  Abrotonura),  Oea,  and  Leptis  Magna, 
and  also  called  Tripolitana  Regio.  [Syrtica.] 
Its  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  regency  of 
Tripoli , the  W.  part  of  which  answers  to  it,  and 
in  that  of  the  city  of  Tripoli , probably  the  ancient 
Oea. 

Tripolitana  Begio.  [Syrtica  : Tripolis, 

No.  7.] 

TriptdHhnna  (Tpirr6\«p.os),  son  of  Celeas,  king 
of  Eleusis,  and  Metanira  or  Polymnia.  Others  de- 
scribe him  as  son  of  king  Eleusis  by  Cothonea,  or 
of  Occanus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Trochilus  by  an  Eleu- 
sinian  woman.  Triptolemus  was  the  favourite  of 
Demeter,  and  the  inventor  of  the  plough  and  agri- 
culture, and  of  civilisation,  which  is  the  result  of  it. 
He  was  the  great  hero  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
According  to  the  common  legend  he  hospitably 
received  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  when  she  was  wan- 
dering in  search  of  her  daughter.  The  goddess, 
in  return,  wished  to  make  his  son  Demophon  im- 
mortal, and  placed  him  in  the  fire  in  order  to 
destroy  his  mortal  parts  ; but  Metanira  screamed 
out  at  the  sight,  and  the  child  was  consumed  by 
the  flames.  As  a compensation  for  this  bereave- 
ment, the  goddess  gave  to  Triptolemus  a chanot 
with  winged  dragons  and  seeds  of  wheat.  In  this 
chariot  Triptolemus  rode  over  the  earth,  making 
man  acquainted  with  the  blessings  of  agriculture. 
On  his  return  to  Attica,  Celeus  endeavoured  to 
kill  him,  but  by  the  command  of  Demeter  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  his  country  to  Triptolemus,  who 
now  established  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and  insti- 
tuted the  Thesmophoria.  Triptolemus  is  repre- 
sented in  works  of  art  as  a youthful  hero,  some- 
times with  the  petasus,  on  a chariot  drawn  by 
dragons,  and  holding  in  his  hand  a sceptre  and 
com  ears. 

TritAea  (Tpirat* : TprrairSs).  1.  A town  of 
Phocis,  N.  W.  of  Cleonae,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cephissus  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Locris.—  2.  One 
of  the  12  cities  of  Achaia,  120  stadia  E.  of  Pharae 
And  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  Augustus  made 
it  dependent  upon  Pa  tree. 

Trltfi  or  Trltdgenia  (Tprr«  or  Tp(T<r>Vrfta 
and  Tpiroytvfis),  a surname  of  Athena,  which  is 
explained  in  different  wavs.  Some  derive  it  from 
lake  Tritonis  in  Libya,  near  which  she  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  ; others  from  the  stream  Triton 
near  Alalcomcnae  in  Boeotia,  where  she  was  wor- 
shipped, and  where  according  to  some  statements 
she  was  also  bora ; the  grammarians,  lastly,  derive 
the  name  from  Tpiro*,  which,  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Athamanians,  is  said  to  signify  **  head,”  so  that  it 
would  be  the  goddess  bom  out  of  the  bead  of  her 
father. 

Trltdn  (T phw)%  son  of  Poseidon  and  Aniphi- 
trite  (or  Celaeno),  who  dwelt  with  his  father  atid 
mother  in  a golden  palace  in  the  l>ottom  of  the 
sea,  or,  according  to  Homer,  at  Aegae.  Later 
writers  describe  him  as  riding  over  the  s**a  on 
horses  or  other  sea-monsters.  Sometimes  we  find 
mention  of  Tritons  in  the  plural.  Their  appear- 
ance is  differently  described  j though  they  are 
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Always  conceived  as  having  the  human  figure  in 
the  upper  part  of  their  bodies,  and  that  of  a fish 
in  the  lower  part.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
Tritons  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  works  of  art  is  a 
trumpet  made  out  of  a shell  (txmcAa),  which  the 
Tritons  blow  at  the  command  of  Poseidon,  to 
soothe  the  restless  waves  of  the  sen. 

Triton  FI.,  Trltfinis,  or  Tritonltis  Pain*  (T pi- 
Twr,  Tpirto'Wr,  Tpiran'iris),  a river  and  lake  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Libya,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  several  old  Greek  legends,  especially  in 
the  mythology  of  Athena,  whom  one  account  repre- 
sented ns  born  on  the  lake  Tritonis,  and  as  the 
daughter  of  the  nymph  of  the  same  name,  and  of 
Poseidon  : hence  her  surname  of  Tptroytvtia. 
When  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted  geo- 
graphically with  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  they 
identified  the  gulf  afterwards  called  the  Lesser  | 
Syrtis  with  the  lake  Tritonis.  This  seems  to  be 
the  notion  of  Herodotus,  in  the  story  he  relates  of  ; 
Jason  (iv.  178,  179).  A more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  coast  showed  them  a great  lake  beyond  the  j 
inmost  recess  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  to  which  the  , 
name  Tritonis  was  then  applied.  This  lake  had 
an  opening  to  the  sea,  as  well  as  n river  flowing 
into  it, and  accordingly  the  geographers  represented 
the  river  Triton  as  rising  in  a mountain,  called 
Zuchabari,  and  forming  the  lake  Tritonis  on  its 
course  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  into  which  it  fell.  The 
lake  is  undoubtedly  the  great  salt  lake,  in  the  S. 
of  Tunis y called  El-Sibkuk  ; but  as  this  lake  has 
no  longer  an  opening  to  the  sea,  and  the  whole 
coast  is  much  altered  by  the  inroads  of  the  sands 
of  the  Sahara^  it  seems  impossible  to  identify  the 
river:  some  suppose  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
Wady-el-Khabt.  Some  of  the  ancient  writers 
gave  altogether  a different  locality  to  the  legend, 
and  identify  the  Triton  with  the  river  usually 
called  Lathon,  in  Cyrenaica ; and  Apollonius 
Rhodius  even  transfers  the  name  to  the  Nile. 

Trmcus  ( Trmco)y  a small  town  in  Samnium, 
situated  among  the  mountains  separating  Samuium 
from  Apulia. 

Troas  (r)  T paat,  sc.  x*Pai  the  fem.  of  the  adj. 
Tfxvt : TVwaSf  us : Chan  >,  the  territory  of  Ilium  or 
Troy,  formed  the  N.  W.  part  of  Mysia.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aegean  sea,  from  Pr. 
Lectum  to  Pr.  Sigeura  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont;  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Hellespont,  as 
far  as  the  river  Rhodius,  below  Abydus;  on  the 
N.  K.  and  EL  by  the  mountains  which  border  the 
valley  of  the  Rhodius,  and  extend  from  its  sources 
S.-wards  to  the  main  ridge  of  M.  Ida,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  N.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Admmyttiuro 
along  the  S.  foot  of  Ida ; but  on  the  N.  E.  nnd  E. 
the  boundary  is  sometimes  extended  so  far  as  to 
include  the  whole  coast  of  the  Hellespont  and  part 
of  the  Propontis,  and  the  eountry  as  far  as  the 
river  Granicus,  thus  embracing  the  district  of 
Pnrdanin,  and  somewhat  more.  Strabo  extends 
the  boundary  still  further  E.,  to  the  river  Aesepus, 
and  also  S.  to  the  Caicus ; but  this  clearly  results 
from  his  including  in  the  territory  of  Troy  that  of 
her  neighbouring  allies.  The  Troad  is  for  the 
most  part  mountainous,  being  intersected  by  M. 
Ida  and  its  branches:  the  largest  plain  is  that  in 
which  Troy  stood.  The  chief  rivers  were  the 
Satvois  on  the  S.,  the  Rhodius  on  the  N.,  and 
the  Scamander  'and  Si  mo 'is  in  the  centre.  These 
2 rivers,  so  renowned  in  the  legends  of  the  Trojan 
War,  flow  from  2 different  points  in  the  chain  of 
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M.  Ida,  and  unite  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  through 
which  the  united  stream  flows  N.W.  and  falls  into 
the  Hellespont  E.  of  the  promontory  of  Sigeura. 
The  Scamander,  also  called  Xanthus,  is  usually 
identified  with  the  Menderth-Oiai^axx^  the  Simois 
with  the  Gvmbrek;  but  this  subject  presents  diffi- 
culties which  cannot  be  discussed  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  article.  The  precise  locality  of  the 
city  of  Troy,  or,  according  to  its  genuine  Greek 
name.  Ilium,  is  also  the  subject  still  of  much  dis- 
pute. First,  there  is  the  question,  whether  the 
Ilium  of  Homer  had  any  real  existence;  next, 
whether  the  Ilium  Vetus  of  the  historical  period, 
which  was  visited  by  Xerxes  and  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  was  on  the  same  site  as  the  city  of 
Priam.  The  most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  which  places  the  original  city  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain,  on  a moderate  elevation  nt  the 
foot  of  M.  Ida,  and  its  citadel  (called  Pcrg&ma, 
rUpyeum),  on  a loftier  height,  almost  separated 
from  the  city  by  a ravine,  and  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  Scamander.  This  city  seems  never  to  have 
been  restored  after  its  destruction  by  the  Greeks. 
The  Aeolian  colonists  subsequently  built  a new 
city,  on  the  site,  a*  they  doubtless  believed,  of  the 
old  one,  but  really  much  lower  down  the  plain ; 
and  this  city  is  the  Trfija  or  Ilium  Vetus  of  most 
of  the  ancient  writers.  After  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, this  city  declined,  and  a new  one  was  built 
still  further  down  the  plain,  below  the  confluence 
of  the  SimoTs  and  Scamander,  and  near  the  Helles- 
pont, and  this  was  called  Ilium  Novum.  Under 
the  Romans,  this  city  was  honoured  with  various 
immunities,  as  the  only  existing  representative  of 
the  ancient  Ilium.  Its  substantial  importance, 
however,  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  Alex- 
andria Troas. — For  the  general  political  history 
of  the  Troad,  see  Mybia.  The  Teucrians,  by 
whom  it  was  peopled  at  a period  of  unknown  an- 
tiquity, were  a Thracian  people.  Settling  in  the 
plain  of  the  Scamander,  they  founded  the  city  of 
Ilium,  which  became  the  head  of  an  extensive 
confederacy,  embracing  not  only  the  N.W.  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  much  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Thrace, 
and  with  allies  in  Asia  Minor  even  as  far  as 
Lvcia,  and  evidently  much  in  advance  of  the 
Greeks  in  civilisation.  The  mythical  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  kingdom  is  briefly  as  follows. 
Teucer,  the  first  king  in  the  Troad,  had  a daugh- 
ter, who  married  Dardanus,  the  chieftain  of  the 
country  N.  E.  of  the  Troad.  [Dardania.]  Dur- 
danus  had  2 sons,  Ilus  and  Erichthonius ; and  the 
latter  was  the  fether  of  Tros,  from  whom  the 
country  and  people  derived  the  names  of  Troas 
and  Troes.  Tros  was  the  father  of  Ilus,  who 
founded  the  city,  which  was  called  after  him 
Ilium,  and  also,  after  his  father,  Tr6ja.  The  next 
king  was  Laomkdon,  and  after  him  Priam. 
[Pkiamus.]  In  his  reign  the  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  confederated  Greeks,  after  a 10 
years’  siege.  [Helena,  Alexander,  Aga- 
memnon, Achilles,  Hector,  Ajax.  Ulysses, 
Neoptolkmub,  Aeneas  &c.  and  Homerus.] 
To  discuss  the  historical  value  of  this  legend  is 
not  the  province  of  this  work  : it  is  enough  to  say 
that  we  have  in  it  evidence  of  a great  conflict,  at 
a very  early  period,  between  the  great  Thracian 
empire  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  Minor, and  the  rising 
power  of  the  Achaeans  in  Greece,  in  which  the 
latter  were  victorious  ; but  their  victory  was  fruit- 
less, in  consequence  of  their  comparatively  low 
3x4 
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civilisation,  and  especially  of  their  want  of  mari- 
time power.  The  chronologers  assigned  different 
dates  for  the  capture  of  Troy : the  calculation 
most  generally  accepted  placed  it  in  B.  c.  1184. 
This  date  should  be  carefully  remembered,  as  it 
forms  the  starting  point  of  various  computations ; 
but  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  date 
is  of  no  historical  authority.  (There  is  not  space 
to  explain  this  matter  here.)  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  Troad  presents  an  entire  blank,  till 
we  come  to  the  period  of  the  great  Aeolic  mi- 
gration, when  it  merges  in  that  of  Aeoi.is  and 
Mysia.  — In  writers  of  the  Roman  period,  the 
name  Troas  is  often  used  by  itself  for  the  city  of 
Alexandria  Troas. 

Trocmi  or  -ii.  [Galatia.] 

Troes.  [Troas.] 

Troezen  (Tpoi$4\vy  more  rarely  Tpotftvyj : Tpoi. 
(if not : Dhamala ),  the  capital  of  Troezenla 
(Tpoifatla),  a district  in  the  S.  E.  of  Argolis  on 
the  baronic  gulf,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Aegina. 
The  town  was  situated  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  coast,  on  which  it  possessed  a harbour  called 
Pogon  (iW-ywi'),  opposite  the  island  of  Calauria. 
Troeaen  was  a very  ancient  city,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Poseidonia,  on  account 
of  its  worship  of  Poseidon.  It  received  the  name 
of  Troezen  from  Troezen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pelops ; 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place 
where  Pittheus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Theseus,  lived,  and  where  Theseus  himself  was 
born.  Troezen  was  for  a long  time  dependent 
upon  the  kings  of  Argos  ; but  in  the  historical 
period  it  appears  as  an  independent  state.  It  was 
a city  of  some  importance,  for  we  Tead  that  the 
Troezen ians  sent  5 ships  of  war  to  Salamis  and 
1000  heavy-armed  men  to  Plataeo.  When  the 
Persians  entered  Attica  the  Troezenians  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  kindness  with  which 
they  received  the  Athenians,  who  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  city. 

TrogUIaa,  3 small  islands,  named  Psilon,  Ar- 
gennon,  and  Sandalion,  lying  off  the  promontory  of 
Trogilium.  [Mycale.] 

Trogltis  Lacus.  [Pisidia.] 

Troglodytae  (TpwyAo&imu,  i.  e.  dwellers  in 
caves).  the  name  applied  by  the  Greek  geographers 
to  various  uncivilised  people,  who  bad  no  abodes  but 
caves,  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  along  the  shores  of  Upper  Egypt 
and  Aetliiopia.  The  whole  of  this  coast  was  called 
Troglodyiico  (Tpa^AoSi/Tiirij).  There  were  also 
Troglodytae  in  Mocsia,on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Trogus,  Pompeius.  [Justin us.] 

Troillum.  [Trorsulum.] 

Trollus  (TpwfAor),  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
©r  according  to  otlters  son  of  Apollo.  He  fell  by 
the  hands  of  Achilles. 

Troja  (Tpola,  Ion.  Tpolq,  Ep.  Tpota:  Tp»r, 
T Ep.  and  Ion.  Tpwtos,  fern.  Tpwar  fee. : 
Trfls,  Trflius,  Troj&nus,  fcm.  TrOas,  pi.  TrOSdes 
and  TrOt&des).  the  name  of  the  city  of  Troy  or 
Ilium,  ai-o  applied  to  the  country.  [Troas.] 
Trophonlus  (Tptxpthvios),  son  of  Erginus,  king 
of  Orchomenus,  and  brother  of  Agnmedes.  He 
and  his  brother  built  the  temple  at  Delphi  and  the 
treasury  of  king  Hyrieus  in  Boeotia.  For  details 
see  Aoamedes.  Trophonius  after  his  death  was 
worshipped  os  a hero,  and  had  a celebrated  oracle 
in  a cave  near  Lebadea  in  Boeotia.  (See  Diet,  of 
Antiq.,  art.  Oraculum.) 
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Trds  (Tpws).  son  of  Erichtbonius  and  Astrochf, 
and  grandson  of  Dardanus.  He  was  married  to 
Callirrhoe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hut, 
Asaaracua,  and  Ganymede*,  and  was  king  of 
Phrygia.  The  country  and  people  of  Troy  derived 
their  name  from  him.  He  gave  up  his  son  Gany- 
medes to  Zeus  for  a present  of  horses.  [Gany- 
meder.] 

Trossilum  (Trossulanus : Trosso),  a town  in 
Etruria,  9 miles  from  Yolsinii,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  by  some  Roman  equites  without 
the  aid  of  foot-soldiers ; whence  the  Roman  equites 
obtained  the  name  of  Trossuli.  Some  writers 
identify  this  town  with  Troilium,  which  was  taken 
by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  293;  but  they  appear  to 
have  been  different  places. 

TrotHum  (TpwriXou  : Trontello),  a town  of 
Sicily,  on  the  road  from  Syracuse  to  LeontinL 

Truentum,  a town  of  Picenum  on  the  river 
Truentus  or  Truentinus  (Tronto). 

Trutulensia  Port  us,  a harbour  on  the  N.  E. 
coast  of  Britain  near  the  aestuary  Taus  (Tay), 
but  of  which  the  exact  site  is  unknown. 

TryphiBdBrna  (T pv<pi6hwpos)t  a Greek  gram- 
marian and  poet,  was  a native  of  Egypt  ; but 
nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  lie  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  Ath  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Of  his  grammatical  labours  we 
have  no  record  ; but  one  of  his  poems  has  come 
down  to  us,  entitled  ’IAfou  SAaxm,  the  CafAure  of 
Ilium , consisting  of  691  lines.  From  the  small 
dimensions  of  it,  it  is  necessarily  little  but  a sketch. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Northiuore,  Cambridge 
1791,  London  1804;  by  SchMicr,  Leipzig  1808; 
and  by  VY'emicke,  Leipzig  1819. 

Tr^phon  (T pv<pvv).  L DiodBtns.  a usurper 

of  the  throne  of  Syria  during  the  reign  of  De- 
metrius II.  Nicator.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Balas  in  b.  c.  146,  Trypbon  first  set  up 
Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Balas,  as  a pretender 
against  Demetrius  ; but  in  14*2  he  murdered 
Antiochus  and  reigned  as  king  himself.  Trypbon 
was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  in  139,  after  a 
reign  of  3 years.  — 2.  Salvlus.  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  revolted  slaves  in  Sicily,  was  supposed  to 
have  a knowledge  of  divination,  for  which  reason 
he  was  elected  king  by  the  slaves  in  103.  He  dis- 
played considerable  abilities,  and  in  a short  time 
collected  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
with  which  he  defeated  the  propraetor  P.  Liciniut 
Nerva.  After  this  victory  Salvius  assumed  all  the 
pomp  of  royalty,  and  took  the  surname  of  Tryphon, 
probably  because  it  had  been  borne  by  Diodotua, 
the  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne.  He  chose  the 
strong  fortress  of  Triocala  as  the  seat  of  his  new 
kingdom.  Tryphon  was  defeated  by  L.  Luculius 
in  102,  and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Triocala. 
But  Luculius  failed  in  taking  the  place,  and 
returned  to  Rome  without  effecting  any  thing 
more.  Luculius  was  succeeded  by  C.  Servilios  ; 
and  on  the  death  of  Tryphon,  about  the  same  time, 
the  kingdom  devolved  upon  Athenion,  who  was 
not  subdued  till  101. 

Tryphonlnua,  Claudius,  a Roman  jurist,  wrote 
under  the  reigns  of  Scptimius  Severus  and  Ca- 
recalls. 

Tubantes,  a people  of  Germany,  allies  of  the 
Cherusci,  originally  dwelt  betwecif  the  Rhine  and 
the  Yssel  ; in  the  time  of  Gennanicus  on  the  & 
bauk  of  the  Lippc,  between  Paderborn,  Hamm, 
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and  the  Armsherger  Wald  ; and  at  a still  later 
time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ThUringer  Wald 
between  the  Fulda  and  the  Werra.  Subsequently 
they  are  mentioned  as  a part  of  the  great  league 
of  the  Franci. 

Tubero,  Aellua.  L Q.,  son-in-law  of  L.  Ae- 
milius  Paulus,  served  under  the  latter  in  his 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  This 
Tubero,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  was  so  poor 
that  he  had  not  an  ounce  of  silver  plate,  till 
his  father-in-law  gave  him  5 pounds  of  plate 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Macedonian  monarch. 

— 2.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a pupil  of 
Panaetius,  and  is  called  the  Stoic.  He  had  a 
reputation  for  talent  and  legal  knowledge.  He 
was  praetor  in  123,  and  consul  suffectus  in  118. 
He  was  an  opponent  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  as  well  as 
of  C.  Gracchus,  and  delivered  some  speeches  against 
the  latter,  123.  Tubero  is  one  of  the  speakers 
in  Cicero's  dialogue  de  Republica.  The  passages 
in  the  Digest  in  which  Tubero  is  cited  do  not  refer 
to  this  Tubero,  but  to  No.  4.-3.  L.,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Cicero.  He  was  a relation  and  a school- 
fellow of  the  orator,  had  served  with  him  in  the 
Marsic  war,  and  had  afterwards  served  under  his 
brother  Quintus  as  legate  in  Asia.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  Tubero,  who  had  espoused 
the  Pompeian  party,  received  from  the  senate 
the  province  of  Africa  ; but  as  Atius  Varus  and 
Q.  Ligarius,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  party,  would  not  surrender  it  to  him, 
he  passed  over  to  Pompey  in  Greece.  He  was 
afterwards  pardoned  by  Caesar,  and  returned  with 
his  son  Quintus  to  Rome.  Tubero  cultivated 
literature  and  philosophy.  He  wrote  a history, 
and  the  philosopher  Aenesidemus  dedicated  to  him 
his  work  on  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  Pyrrhon. 

— 4.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding.  In  46  he  made  a 
speech  before  C.  Julius  Caesar  against  Q.  Ligarius, 
who  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a speech  which  is 
extant  (Pro  Q.  Liyario).  Tubero  obtained  con- 
siderable reputation  as  a jurist.  He  had  a great 
knowledge  both  of  Jus  Publicum  and  Privatum, 
and  he  wrote  several  works  on  both  these  divisions 
of  law.  He  married  a daughter  of  Servius  Sul- 
picius,  and  the  daughter  of  Tubero  was  the  mother 
of  the  jurist  C.  Cassius  Longinus.  Like  his  father, 
Q.  Tubero  wrote  a history.  Tubero  the  jurist,  who 
is  often  cited  in  the  Digest,  is  this  Tubero  ; but 
there  is  no  excerpt  from  his  writings. 

Tucca,  Plotius,  a friend  of  Horace  and  Virgil. 
The  latter  poet  left  Tucca  one  of  his  heirs,  and  be- 
queathed his  unfinished  writings  to  him  and  Varius, 
who  afterwards  published  the  Aeneui  by  order  of 
Augustus. 

Tuder  (Tuders,  -tis  : Todi\  an  ancient  town  of 
Umbria,  situated  on  a hill  near  the  Tiber,  and  on 
the  road  from  Me vania  to  Rome.  It  was  sub- 
sequently made  a Roman  colony.  There  are  still 
remains  of  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  ancient 
town. 

Tiditinus,  SeraprSnlua.  1.  M.,  consul  b.  c. 
240,  and  censor  *230. — 2.  P.,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  216,  and  one  of 
the  few  Roman  officers  who  survived  that  fatal 
day.  In  214  he  was  curule  aedile  ; in  213  praetor, 
with  Ariminum  as  his  province,  and  was  continued 
in  the  command  for  the  two  following  years  (212, 
211).  He  was  censor  in  209  with  M.  Cornelius 
Cethegus,  although  neither  he  nor  his  colleague 
had  yet  held  the  consulship.  In  205  he  was  sent 
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into  Greece  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  Philip,  with  whom  however  he 
concluded  a treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Tuditanus  was  consul  in  204,  and  received 
Bruttii  as  his  province.  He  was  at  first  defeated 
by  Hannibal,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Carthaginian  general.  — 
3.  CL,  plebeian  aedile  198,  and  praetor  197,  when 
he  obtained  Nearer  Spain  as  his  province.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  with  great  loss,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  of  a wound  which  he  had 
received  in  the  battle. —4.  M.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  193;  praetor  189,  when  he  obtained  Sicily 
as  his  province  ; and  consul  1 85.  In  his  consul- 
ship he  carried  on  war  in  Liguria,  and  defeated 
the  Apuani,  while  his  colleague  was  equally  suc- 
cessful against  the  Ingauni.  He  was  carried  off 
by  the  great  pestilence  which  devastated  Rome  in 
174.— 6.  C.,  praetor  132,  and  consul  129.  In  his 
consulship  he  carried  on  war  Rgainst  the  Iapydes  in 
Itlyricum,  over  whom  he  gained  a victory  chiefly 
through  the  military  skill  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius 
Brutus.  Tuditanus  was  an  orator  and  an  historian, 
and  in  both  obtained  considerable  distinction. 

Tulcis,  a river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain  near 
Tarraco. 

Tulingi,  a people  of  Gaul  of  no  great  import- 
ance, who  dwelt  on  the  Rhine  between  the  Rau- 
raci  and  the  Helvetii. 

Tullia,  the  name  of  the  2 daughters  of  Servius 
Tullins,  the  6th  king  of  Rome.  [Tullius.] 

Tullia,  frequently  called  by  the  diminutive  Tul- 
1151a,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Cicero  and  Terentia, 
and  was  probably  horn  b.c.  79  or  78.  She  was  be- 
trothed in  67  to  C.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  whom 
she  married  in  63  during  the  consulship  of  her 
father.  Daring  Cicero’s  banishment  Tullia  lost 
her  first  husband.  She  was  married  again  in  56 
to  Furius  Craasipes,  a young  man  of  rank  and  large 
property  ; but  she  did  not  live  with  him  long, 
though  the  time  and  the  reason  of  her  divorce  are 
alike  unknown.  In  50  she  was  married,  to  her  3rd 
husband,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  who  was  a tho- 
rough profligate.  The  marriage  took  place  during 
Cicero's  absence  in  Cilicia,  and,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  was  not  a happy  one.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  the  husband 
and  the  father  of  Tullia  espoused  opposite  sides. 
While  Dolabella  fought  for  Caesar,  and  Cicero 
took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  Tullia  re- 
mained in  Italy.  On  the  19tb  of  May,  49,  she 
was  delivered  of  a 7 months'  child,  which  died 
soon  afterwards.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
Dolabella  returned  to  Rome  ; but  he  continued  to 
lead  a dissolute  and  profligate  life,  and  at  length 
(46)  a divorce  took  place  by  mutual  consent.  At 
ihe  beginning  of  45  Tullia  was  delivered  of  a son. 
As  soon  as  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear 
the  fatigues  of  a journey,  she  accompanied  her 
father  to  Tusculum,  but  she  died  there  in  February. 
Her  loss  was  a severe  blow  to  Cicero.  Among  the 
many  consolatory  letters  which  he  received  on  the 
occasion  is  the  well-known  one  from  the  celebrated 
jurist  Serv.  Sulpkius  (ad  Fam.  iv.  5).  To  dissi- 
pate his  grief,  Cicero  drew  up  a treatise  on  Con- 
solation. 

Tullia  Gena,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The  pa- 
trician Tullii  were  one  of  the  Alban  houses,  which 
were  transplanted  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Tullus 
Hostiliua.  The  patrician  branch  of  the  gens  ap- 
pears to  have  become  extinct  at  on  early  period ; 
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for  after  the  early  times  of  the  republic  no  one  of 
the  name  occur*  for  some  centuries,  and  the  Tullii 
of  a later  age  are  not  only  plebeians,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  their  bearing  the  same  name,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  having  any  connection  with  the 
ancient  gens.  The  first  plebeian  Tullius  who  rose 
to  the  honours  of  the  state  was  M.  Tullius  Decula, 
consul  b.  c.  81,  and  the  next  was  the  celebrated 
orator  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  [Cicrro.] 

TulliAnum.  [Roma,  pu  654,  b.] 

Tullius.  Servius,  the  tith  king  of  Rome.  The 
account  of  the  early  life  and  death  of  Serrius  Tul- 
lius is  full  of  marvels,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as 
possessing  any  title  to  a real  historical  narrative. 
Hit  mother,  Ocri*ia,  was  one  of  the  captives  taken 
at  Comiculum,  and  became  a female  slave  of  Tana- 
quil, the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  was  bom 
in  the  king's  palace,  and  notwithstanding  his  ser- 
vile origin  was  brought  up  as  the  king's  son,  since 
Tanaquil  by  her  powers  of  divination  had  foreseen 
the  greatness  of  the  child ; and  Tarquinius  placed 
such  confidence  in  him,  that  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  entrusted  him  with  the 
exercise  of  the  government.  His  rule  was  mild 
and  beneficent  ; and  so  popular  did  he  become, 
that  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  fearing  lest  they 
should  be  deprived  of  the  throne  which  they 
churned  an  their  inheritance,  procured  the  assas- 
sination of  Tarquinius  [Tarquinius].  They  did 
not,  however,  reap  the  fruit  of  their  crime,  for 
Tanaquil,  pretending  that  the  king's  wound  was 
not  mortal,  told  the  people  that  Tarquinius  would 
recover  in  a few  days,  and  that  he  bad  commanded 
Servius  meantime  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
kingly  office.  Servius  forthwith  began  to  act  as 
king,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  ; and 
when  the  death  of  Tarquinius  could  no  longer  be 
concealed,  he  was  already  in  firm  possession  of 
the  royal  power.  The  reign  of  Servius  is  almost 
as  barren  of  military  exploits  as  that  of  Numa. 
The  only  war  which  Livy  mentions  is  one  against 
Veii,  which  was  brought  to  n speedy  conclusion. 
The  great  deeds  of  Servius  were  deeds  of  peace  ; 
and  he  was  regarded  by  posterity  as  the  author  of 
all  their  civil  rights  and  institutions,  just  as  Numa 
was  of  their  religious  rites  and  ordinances.  Three 
important  events  are  assigned  to  Servius  by  uni- 
versal tradition.  First,  he  gave  a new  constitution 
to  the  Roman  state.  The  two  main  objects  of  this 
constitution  were  to  gire  the  plehs  political  inde- 
pendence, and  to  assign  to  property  that  influence 
in  the  state  which  had  previously  belonged  to  birth 
exclusively.  In  order  to  carry  his  purpose  into 
effect,  Servius  mnde  a two  fold  division  of  the 
Roman  people,  one  territorial,  and  the  other  ac- 
cording to  property.  For  details,  see  Did.  of  Aniiq. 
art.  ComUia.  Secondly,  he  extended  the  pomoe- 
rium,  or  hallowed  boundary  of  the  city,  and  com- 
pleted the  city  by  incorporating  with  it  the  Quirinal, 
Viminal,  and  Esquiline  hills.  [Roma.]  Thirdly,  he 
established  an  important  alliance  with  the  Latins, 
by  which  Rome  and  the  cities  of  Latium  became 
the  members  of  one  great  league.  By  his  new 
constitution  Servius  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
patricians,  who  conspired  with  L.  Tarquinius  to 
deprive  him  of  his  life  and  of  his  throne.  His 
death  was  the  subject  of  a legend,  which  ran  os 
follows.  Servius,  soon  after  his  succession,  gave 
his  2 daughters  in  marriage  to  the  2 sons  of  Tur- 
quinius  Priscus.  L.  Tarquinius  the  elder  was  mar- 
ried to  a quiet  and  gentle  wife ; Aruns,  the  younger, 
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to  an  aspiring  and  ambitious  woman.  The  character 
of  the  two  brothers  was  the  very  opposite  of  the 
wives  who  had  fallen  to  their  lot  ; for  Lucias  was 
proud  and  haughty,  but  Aruns  unambitious  and 
quiet.  The  wife  of  Aruns,  fearing  that  her  hus- 
band would  tamely  resign  the  sovereignty  to  his 
elder  brother,  resolved  to  destroy  both  her  father 
and  her  husband.  She  persuaded  Lucius  to  mur- 
der his  wife,  and  she  murdered  her  own  husband  ; 
and  the  survivors  straightway  married.  Tullia 
now  urged  her  husband  to  murder  her  father ; and 
it  was  said  that  their  design  was  hastened  by  the 
belief  that  Servius  entertained  the  thought  of  lay* 
ing  down  his  kingly  power,  and  establishing  the 
consular  form  of  government.  The  patricians  were 
equally  alarmed  at  this  scheme.  Their  mutual 
hatred  and  fears  united  them  closely  together ; 
and  when  the  conspiracy  was  ripe,  Tarquinius 
entered  the  forum  arrayed  in  the  kingly  robes, 
seated  himself  in  the  royal  chair  in  the  senate- 
house,  and  ordered  the  senators  to  be  summoned 
to  him  as  their  king.  At  the  first  news  of  the 
commotion,  Servius  hastened  to  the  senate- house, 
and,  standing  at  the  door-way,  ordered  Tarquinius 
to  come  down  from  the  throne.  Tarquinius  sprang 
forward,  seised  the  old  man,  and  flung  him  down 
the  stone  steps.  Covered  with  blood,  the  king 
was  hastening  home;  but,  before  he  reached  it,  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  servants  of  Tarquinius,  and 
murdered*  Tullia  drove  to  the  senate-house,  and 
greeted  her  husband  as  king ; but  her  transports  of 
joy  struck  even  him  with  horror.  He  hade  her  go 
home ; and  as  she  was  returning,  her  charioteer 
pulled  up.  and  pointed  out  the  corpse  of  her  father 
lying  in  his  blood  across  the  road.  She  commanded 
him  to  drive  on ; the  blood  of  her  father  spirted 
over  the  carriage  and  on  her  dress ; and  from  that 
day  forward  the  street  bore  the  name  of  the  Ftcas 
Saeleratu$+  or  Wicked  Street.  The  body  lay  un- 
buried, for  Tarquinius  said  scoffingly,  “ Romulus 
too  went  without  burial and  this  impious  mockery 
is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  his  surname  of  Su- 
perbus. Servius  had  reigned  44  years.  His  memory 
was  long  cherished  by  the  plebeians. 

Tullius  Tiro.  [Tiro.] 

Tull  urn  (7W),  the  capifal  of  the  Leuci,  a 
people  in  the  S.  E.  of  Gallia  Bclgica  between  the 
Matrona  and  Mosella. 

Tullus  Hostilius.  3rd  king  of  Rome,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  grandson  of  Hosttit  Hostilius,  who 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Sabines  in  the  reign  of 
Romulus.  His  legend  ran  as  follows: — Tullus 
Hostilius  departed  from  the  peaceful  ways  of 
Numa,  and  aspired  to  the  martial  renown  of  Ro- 
mulus. He  made  Alba  acknowledge  Rome's  su- 
premacy in  the  war  wherein  the  3 Roman  brothers, 
the  Horntii,  fought  with  the  3 Alban  brothers,  the 
Curiatii,  at  the  Fossa  Cluilia.  Next  he  warred 
with  Fidenae  and  with  Veii.  and  being  straitly 
pressed  by  their  joint  hosts,  he  vowed  temples  to 
Pallor  and  Pavor — Paleness  and  Panic.  And  after 
the  fight  was  won,  he  tore  asunder  with  chariots 
Mcttius  F ufe tins,  the  king  or  dictator  of  Alba,  be- 
cause he  had  desired  to  betray  Rome ; and  he 
utterly  destroyed  Alba,  sparing  only  the  temples  of 
the  gods,  and  bringing  the  Alban  people  to  Rome, 
where  he  gave  them  the  Caelinn  hiil  to  dwell  on. 
Then  he  turned  himself  to  war  with  the  Sabines; 
and  being  again  straitened  in  fight  in  a wood 
called  the  Wicked  Wood,  he  vowed  a yearly  festi- 
val to  Saturn  and  Ops,  and  to  double  the  number 
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of  the  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mamers.  And  when,  by 
their  help,  he  had  vanquished  the  Sabines,  he  per- 
formed his  vow,  and  its  records  were  the  feasts 
Saturnalia  and  Opalia.  In  his  old  age,  Tullus 
grew  weary  of  warring ; and  when  a pestilence 
struck  him  and  his  p-ople,  and  a shower  of  burn- 
ing stones  fell  from  heaven  on  Mt.  Alba,  and  a 
voice  as  of  the  Alban  gods  came  forth  from  the 
solitary  temple  of  Jupiter  on  its  summit,  he  remem- 
bered the  peaceful  and  happy  days  of  Numa,  and 
sought  to  win  the  favour  of  the  gods,  as  Numa  bad 
done,  by  prayer  and  divination.  But  the  gods 
heeded  neither  his  prayers  nor  his  charms,  and 
when  he  would  inquire  of  Jupiter  Eiicius,  Jupiter 
was  wroth,  and  smote  Tullus  and  his  whole  house 
with  fire.  Perhaps  the  only  historical  fact  em- 
bodied in  the  I'-geiid  of  Tullus  is  the  ruin  of  Alba. 

Tunes  or  Tonis  (Tuk^t,  Tsdw : Tuntoatos : 
Turns  i,  a strongly  fortified  city  of  N.  Africa,  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Carthaginian  gulf,  10  miles 
S.  W.  of  Cnrthage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Catada.  At  the  time  of  Augustus  it  had  greatly 
declined,  but  it  afterwards  recovered,  and  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis. 

Tungri,  a German  people  who  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  settled  in  Gaul  in  the  country  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Aduatici  and  the  Eburones. 
Their  chief  town  was  called  Tungri  or  Adnaca 
Tongrorum  (Tangent),  on  the  road  from  Cas- 
tellum  Morinorum  to  Colonia  Agrippina. 

Tordet&ni,  the  most  numerous  people  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  dwelt  in  the  S.  of  the  province  on 
both  banks  of  the  Baetis  as  far  as  Lusitania. 
They  were  regarded  as  the  most  civilised  people 
in  all  Spain.  Their  country  was  called  Turde- 
t&nla. 

Turduli,  a people  in  Hispania  Baetica,  situated 
to  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  Turdetani,  with  whom  they 
were  closely  connected.  The  names,  in  fact,  ap- 
pear identical. 

Turf*  or  Turlum  ( Oucuialaviar),  a river  on  the 
EL  coast  of  Spain,  flowing  into  the  sea  at  Valentis, 
memorable  for  the  battle  fought  on  its  banks  be- 
tween Pompey  and  Sertorius. 

Turiasso  (Turiassonensis  : Tarrazona\  a town 
of  the  Ceitibcri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
road  from  Caesaraugusta  to  Numantia.  It  pos- 
sessed a fountain,  the  water  of  which  was  said  to 
be  very  excellent  for  hardening  iron. 

Turnua  (Tvpvos).  L Son  of  Daunus and  Venilia, 
tind  king  of  the  Kutuli  at  the  time  of  the  Arrival 
of  Aeneas  in  Italy.  He  was  a brother  of  Jutuma, 
and  related  to  Amata,  the  wife  of  king  Latinus  ; 
and  he  fought  against  Aeneas,  because  Latinus  had 
given  to  the  Trojan  hero  his  daughter  Lavinia, 
who  had  been  previously  promised  to  Tumus.  He 
appears  in  the  Ameid  as  a brave  warrior ; but  in 
the  end  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Aeneas.— 2.  A 
Roman  satiric  poet,  was  a native  of  Aurunca,  and 
lived  under  Vespasian  and  Domitian.  We  possess 
30  hexameters,  forming  a portion  of,  apparently,  a 
long  satiric  poem,  the  subject  being  an  enumeration 
of  the  crimes  and  abominations  which  characterised 
the  reign  of  Nero.  These  lines  are  ascribed  by 
some  modem  scholars  to  Tumus. 

Turn  us  Herdonlus.  [Hbrdoniur.] 

Turdnes,  Tdrfini  or  lurdnii,  a people  in  the 
interior  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  between  the  Au- 
lerci,  Andes  and  Pictones.  Their  chief  town  was 
Caesarodunum.  subsequently  TurSni  ( Tours)  on 
the  Liger  (Loire). 
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Turplllus.  Sextus,  a Roman  dramatist,  whose 

productions  belonged  to  the  department  of  Comoo- 
dia  PuUiala.  The  titles  of  13  or  14  of  his  plays 
have  been  preserved,  together  with  a few  frag- 
ments. He  died,  when  very  old.  at  Sinuessa  in 
b c.  101.  He  stands  7th  in  the  scale  of  Volcatius 
Sedigitus.  [Skdioituk.  J 

Turpio,  L.  Ambivlus,  a very  celebrated  actor 
in  the  time  of  Terence,  in  most  of  whose  plays  he 
acted. 

Tunis  Hannibalis  (Bourj  SaUktah , Ru.),  a 
castle  on  the  coast  of  Byaacena,  between  Thapsus 
and  Acholla,  belonging  to  Hannibal,  who  embarked 
here  when  he  fled  to  Antiochus  the  Great. 

Tunis  Stratdnis.  [Caksarka,  No.  3.] 
Tuscanla  (Tuscan  ien*i* : Toscanella ),  a town 
of  Etruria  on  the  river  Marta,  rarely  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  but  celebrated  in  modem  times, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quities which  have  been  discovered  in  its  ancient 
tombs. 

Tusci,  Tuscla.  [Etruria.] 

Tusciilum  (Tusculanus : nr.  Frascati , Ru.),  an 
ancient  town  of  Lntium,  situated  about  10  miles 
S.  E.  of  Rome,  on  a lofty  summit  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  called  after  the  town  Tusculani  Montes, 
and  which  are  a continuation  of  Mons  Aibanus. 
Tusculum  was  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified 
places  in  all  Italy,  both  by  nature  and  by  art. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  bv  Telegonus,  the 
son  of  Ulysses;  and  it  was  always  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  Latin  towns.  Its  import- 
ance in  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings  is  shown  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus  giving  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Octavius  Mainilius,  the  chief  of  Tusculum. 
At  a later  time  it  became  a Roman  municipium, 
and  was  the  birth-place  of  several  distinguished 
Roman  families.  Cato  the  Censor  was  a native  of 
Tusculum.  Its  proximity  to  Rome,  its  salubrity, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  situation  made  it  a favourite 
residence  of  the  Roman  nobles  during  the  summer. 
Cicero,  among  others,  had  a favourite  villa  at  this 
place,  which  he  frequently  mentions  under  the 
i name  of  Tuscul&ntim.  The  site  of  this  villa  is 
not  exactly  known  ; some  placing  it  near  Grotta 
Ferrata,  on  the  road  from  Frascati  to  the  Alban 
lake  ; and  others  near  La  Rufinello.  The  ruins 
of  ancient  Tusculum  are  situated  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  about  2 miles  above  Frascati. 

TQtloanus,  a Roman  poet  and  a friend  of  Ovid, 
who  had  translated  into  Latin  verse  a portion  of 
the  Odyssey. 

Tutxis  {Garshee  or  Guerfey  Nassau , Ru.),  a 
city  in  the  llodecaschoenus.  that  is,  the  part  of 
Aethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  N.  of  Pselcis,  and  S.  of  Talmis. 

Tjr&na  (Tuawx:  TuavsiH : Kix  Hisar,  Ru.),  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  S.  of  Cappadocia, 
at  the  N.  foot  of  M.  Taurus,  on  the  high  road  to 
the  Cilician  Oates,  300  stadia  from  Cybistrn.  and 
400  from  Mazuca,  in  a position  of  great  natural 
strength,  which  was  improved  by  fortifications. 
Under  Caracalla  it  was  made  a Roman  colony.  In 
h.c.  272  it  was  taken  by  Aurelian,  in  the  war 
with  Zenobia,  to  whose  territory  it  then  belonged. 
Valena  made  it  the  chief  city  of  Cappadocia  Se- 
cunda.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  a great  temple 
of  Jupiter,  by  the  side  of  a lake  in  a swampy 
plain  ; and  near  the  temple  was  a remarkable  effer- 
vescing spring  called  Asmabaeon.  Tvana  was  the 
native  place  of  Apollonius,  the  supposed  worker  of 
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miracles.  The  S.  district  of  Cappadocia,  in  which 
the  city  stood,  was  called  Tyanitis. 

Tyche.  [Fortuna.] 

Tychfi.  | Syr  acukae.  j 

Tydeus  (Tu8«ii),  son  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Caly- 
don,  and  Periboea.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
Calydon  in  consequence  of  some  murder  which  he 
had  committed,  but  which  is  differently  described 
by  the  different  authors,  some  saying  that  he 
killed  his  father’s  brother,  Melas,  Lycopeus,  or 
Alcathous;  others  that  he  slew  Thoaa  or  Apha- 
reus,  his  mother’s  brother;  others  that  he  slew  his 
brother  Olenias ; and  others  again  that  he  killed  i 
the  sons  of  Melas,  who  had  revolted  against  Oe- 
neus.  He  fled  to  Adrattua  at  Argos,  who  purified  j 
him  from  the  murder,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Deipyle  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Diomedes  who  is  hence  frequently  called 
Tydidet.  He  accompanied  Adrastus  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Thebes,  where  he  was  wounded  by 
Melanippus,  who,  however,  was  slain  by  him. 
When  Tydeus  lay  on  the  ground  wounded,  Athena 
appeared  to  him  with  a remedy  which  she  had 
received  from  Zeus,  and  which  was  to  make  him 
immortal.  This,  however,  was  prevented  by  a 
stratagem  of  Amphinraus,  who  hated  Tydeus,  for 
he  cut  off  the  head  of  Melanippus  and  brought  it 
to  Tydeus,  who  divided  it  and  ate  the  brain,  or 
devoured  some  of  the  flesh.  Athena,  seeing  this, 
shuddered,  and  left  Tydeus  to  his  fate,  who  conse- 
quently died,  and  was  buried  by  Macon. 

Tyl6«  or  Tyros  (Ti/Aov,  Tvpos : Bahrein),  an 
island  in  the  Persian  Oulf,  off  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
celebrated  for  its  pearl  fisheries. 

Tymbres  or  Tembrogius  (Pur*ek\  a river  of 
Phrygia,  rising  in  M.  Dindymene,  and  flowing 
past  Cotyaeum  and  Dorylacum  into  the  San- 
garius.  It  was  the  boundary  between  Phrygia 
Epictetus  and  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

Tymnea  (Tufiyifs),  an  epigrammatic  poet,  whose 
epigrams  were  included  in  the  Garland  of  Mele- 
ager, but  respecting  whose  exact  date  we  have  no 
further  evidence.  There  are  7 of  his  epigrams  in 
the  Greek  Anthology. 

Tymphaei  (TviupaToi),  a people  of  Epirus,  on  the 
borders  of  Thessaly,  so  called  from  Mt.  Tymphe 
(Tv/s^n),  sometimes,  but  less  correctly,  written 
Btymphe  Their  country  was  called 

Tymphaea  (To^upoia). 

Tymphrestus  (Tv^<ppvar6s : Elladha ),  a moun- 
tain in  Thessaly,  in  the  country  of  the  Dryopes,  in 
which  the  river  Sperchgus  rises. 

Tyndarios  (Tt /u&dptos),  not  Tynd&ros,  which 
is  not  found  in  classical  writers,  was  son  of  Peri- 
eres  and  Gorgophone,  or,  according  to  otners,  son 
of  Oebalus,  by  the  nymph  Batla  or  by  Gorgophone. 
Tyndareus  and  his  brother  Icarius  were  expelled 
by  their  step-brother  Hippocoon  and  his  son a; 
whereupon  Tyndareus  fled  to  Thestius  in  Aetolia, 
and  assisted  him  in  his  wars  against  his  neigh- 
bours. In  Aetolia  Tyndareus  married  Leda,  the 
daughter  of  Thestius,  and  was  afterwards  restored 
to  Sparta  by  Hercules.  By  Leda,  Tyndareus 
became  the  father  of  Timandra,  Clvtaemnestra, 
and  Philonoe.  One  night  Leda  was  embraced 
both  by  Zeus  and  Tyndareus,  and  the  result  was 
the  birth  of  Pollux  and  Helena,  the  children  of 
Zeus,  and  of  Castor  and  Clvtaemnestra,  the  chil- 
dren of  Tyndareus.  The  patronymic  Tynd&rldae 
is  frequently  given  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
female  patronymic  Tynd&ria  to  Helen  and  Cly- 
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taemnestra.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  had  been 
received  among  the  immortals,  Tyndareus  invited 
Menelaus  to  come  to  Sparta,  and  surrendered  his 
kingdom  to  him. 

Tynd&ris  or  Tynd&rlum  (TwBapft,  T vrSapior: 
Tyndarit&nus : Tmdare),  a town  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Sicily,  with  a good  harbour,  a little  W.  of  Mes- 
sana,  near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name 
founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  n.  c.  39t>,  which 
became  an  important  place.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Agrippa,  the  general  of  Octavian,  in 
the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey.  The  greater  part 
of  the  town  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  an 
inundation  of  the  sea. 

Typhon  or  Typhoeus  (T wJkUv,  Ti Mpmets,  con- 
tracted into  Tu$>«i),  a monster  of  the  primitive 
world,  is  described  sometimes  as  a destructive 
hurricane,  and  sometimes  as  a fire-breathing  giant 
According  to  Homer,  he  was  concealed  in  the 
earth  in  the  country  of  the  Arimi  (Ei*  'Aptuoir, 
of  which  the  Latin  poets  have  made  Inanme\ 
which  was  lashed  by  Zeus  with  flashes  of  light- 
ning. In  Hesiod,  Typhoon  and  Typhoens  are  2 
distinct  beings.  Typhoon  is  represented  as  a son 
of  Typhoeus,  and  a fearful  hurricane,  who  by 
Echidna  became  the  father  of  the  dog  Orthus, 
Cerberus,  the  Lemaean  hydra,  Chimaera,  and  the 
Sphynx.  Typhoeus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  called 
the  youngest  son  of  Tartarus  and  Gaea,  or  of  Hera 
alone,  because  she  was  indignant  at  Zeus  having 
given  birth  to  Athena.  He  is  described  as  a 
monster  with  100  heads,  fearful  eyes,  and  terrible 
voices;  he  wanted  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of 
gods  and  men,  but  was  subdued,  after  a fearful 
struggle,  by  Zeus,  with  a thunderbolt.  He  begot 
the  winds,  whence  he  is  also  called  the  father  of 
the  Harpies ; but  the  beneficent  winds  Notes, 
Boreas,  Argestes,  and  Zephyrus,  were  not  his  sons. 
Aeschylus  and  Pindar  describe  him  as  living  in  a 
Cilician  cave.  He  is  further  said  to  have  at  one 
time  been  engaged  in  a straggle  with  all  the  im- 
mortals, and  to  have  been  killed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning;  he  was  buried  in  Tartarus 
under  Mount  Aetna,  the  workshop  of  Hephaestus, 
which  is  hence  called  by  the  poets  Tyjtkoi*  Aetna. 

| The  later  poets  frequently  connect  Typhoeus  with 
! Egypt.  The  gods,  it  is  said,  unable  to  hold  out 
against  him,  fled  to  Egypt,  where,  from  fear,  they 
metamorphosed  themselves  into  animals,  with  th« 
exception  of  Zeus  and  Athena. 

TyragStae,  Tyrigfitaa  or  Tyrangetae,  a people 
in  European  Sarmatia,  probably  a branch  of  the 
Uetae,  dwelling  E.  of  the  river  Tyres. 

Tyrannion  (TopawW).  L A Greek  gramma- 
rian, a native  of  Araisus  in  Pontus,  was  originally 
called  Theophrastus,  but  received  from  his  in- 
structor the  name  of  Tyrannion  on  account  of  his 
domineering  behaviour  to  his  fellow  disciples.  In 
b.  c.  72  he  was  taken  captive  by  Lucullus,  who 
carried  him  to  Rome.  He  was  given  by  Lucullus 
to  Murena,  who  manumitted  bim.  At  Rome 
Tyrannion  occupied  himself  in  teaching.  He  was 
also  employed  in  arranging  the  library  of  Apelii- 
con,  which  Sulla  brought  to  Home.  This  library 
contained  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  upon  which 
Tyrannion  bestowed  considerable  care  and  atten- 
tion. Cicero  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
learning  and  ability  of  Tyrannion.  Tyranmou 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  euid  died  at  a very 
advanced  age  of  a paralytic  stroke. — 2.  A native 
of  Phoenicia,  the  sou  of  Artcmidorus,  and  a 
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disciple  of  the  preceding.  Hi*  original  name  was 
lhocle*.  He  waj  taken  captive  in  tbe  war  be- 
tween Antony  and  Octavian,  and  wag  purchased 
by  Dymas,  a freedraan  of  the  emperor.  By  him 
he  wa*  presented  to  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero, 
who  manumitted  him.  He  taught  at  Rome,  and 
wrote  a great  number  of  work*,  which  are  all  lost 

Tyras  (Tvpa»,  Tvpn*  ’•  l>nirater\  subsequently 
called  Danastris,  a river  in  European  Sarraatia, 
forming  in  the  lower  part  of  it*  course  the  boundary 
between  Dacia  and  Sarmatia,  and  falling  into  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  N.  of  the  Danube.  At  its  mouth 
there  was  a town  of  the  same  name,  probably  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Acljermann. 

Tyriaeum  (T upuuov:  JUjhun ),  a city  of  Lvca- 
onia,  described  by  Xenophon  (in  the  Anabasis)  as 
20  parasangs  \Y\  of  lconium.  It  lay  due  W.  of 
Landicea. 

Tyro  (Topw),  daughter  of  Salmoneus  and  Al- 
cidice.  She  wa*  wife  of  Cretheus  and  beloved  by 
the  river*god  Enipens  in  Thessaly,  in  whose  form 
Poseidon  appeared  to  her,  and  became  by  her  the 
father  of  Pelias  and  Neleus.  By  Cretheus  she 
was  the  mother  of  Aegon,  Phereg,  and  Amythaon. 

Tyrrheni,  TyrrhSnla.  [Etruria.] 

Tyrrhenum  Mare.  [Etruria.] 

Tyrrhenns  *6*  or  Tupayvos),  gon  of  the 

Lydian  king  Atyt  and  Callithea,  and  brother  of 
Lvdus,  is  said  to  hare  led  a Pela»gian  colony  from 
Lydia  into  Italy,  into  the  country  of  the  Urn* 
brians,  and  to  have  given  to  the  colonists  his  name. 
Tyrrhenians.  Other*  call  Tyrrhenus  a gon  of 
Hercules  by  Omphnle,  or  of  Telephus  and  Hiera, 
and  a brother  of  Tarchon.  The  name  Tarchon 
seems  to  be  only  another  form  of  Tyrrhenus. 

Tyrrheus,  a shepherd  of  king  Latinus.  As 
Ascanius  wag  hunting,  he  killed  a tame  stag  be- 
longing to  Tyrrheus,  whereupon  the  country  people 
took  up  arms,  which  was  the  first  conflict  in  Italy 
between  the  native*  and  the  Trojan  settlers. 

Tyrtaeus  (Tvpralos  or  T vprouos) , son  of  Ar- 
chembrotus,  of  Apbidnae  in  Attica.  According  to 
the  older  tradition,  the  Spartans  during  the  2nd 
Messeninn  war  were  commanded  by  an  oracle  to 
take  a leader  from  among  the  Athenians,  and  thus 
to  conquer  their  enemies,  whereupon  they  chose 
Tyrtaeus  as  their  leader.  Later  writers  embellish 
the  story,  and  represent  Tyrtaeus  as  a lame  school- 
master, of  low  family  and  reputation,  whom  the 
Athenians,  when  applied  to  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  accordance  with  the  oracle,  purposely 
*M*nt  as  the  most  inefficient  leader  they  could  select, 
being  unwilling  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
extending  their  dominion  in  the  Peloponnesus,  but 
little  thinking  that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus  would 
achieve  that  victory  which  his  physical  consti- 
tution seemed  to  forbid  his  aspiring  to.  Many 
modem  critics  reject  altogether  the  account  of  the 
Attic  origin  of  Tyrtaeus,  and  maintain  that  the 
extant  fragments  of  his  poetry  actually  furnish 
evidence  of  his  being  a Lacedaemonian.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  positive  decision  upon 
the  subject  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
poems  of  Tyrtaeus  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  Spartans,  composing  their  dissensions  at 
home,  and  animating  their  courage  in  the  field. 
In  order  to  appease  their  civil  discords,  he  com- 
posed his  celebrated  elegy  entitled  “ Legal  Order  ” 
(E vropda),  which  appears  to  have  had  a wondrous 
effect  in  stilling  the  excited  passions  of  the  Spar- 
tans. But  still  more  celebrated  were  the  poems 
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by  which  he  animated  the  courage  of  the  Spartans 
in  their  conflict  with  the  Messenians.  These 
poems  were  of  2 kinds;  namely,  elegies,  con- 
taining exhortations  to  constancy  and  courage,  and 
descriptions  of  the  glory  of  fighting  bravely  for 
one’s  native  land  ; and  more  spirited  compositions, 
in  the  anapaestic  measure,  which  were  intended  as 
marching  songs,  to  be  performed  with  the  music  of 
the  flute.  He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  his  efforts 
in  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Messenians,  and  their 
reduction  to  the  condition  of  Heloto.  He  there- 
fore flourished  down  to  &c.  668,  which  was  the 
last  year  of  the  2nd  Messenian  war.  The  best 
separate  edition  of  the  fragments  of  his  poems  is 
by  Bach,  with  the  remains  of  the  elegiac  poets, 
Callinus  and  A si  us  Lips.  1831. 

Tfn»  (T vpos : Aram.  Tura:  O.  T.  Tsor:  Tu- 
ptof,  Tyrius : Sur%  Ru.),  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  famous  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  stood  on 
tbe  coast  of  Phoenice,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Sidon. 
It  wax  a colony  of  the  Sidouians,  and  is  therefore 
called  in  Scripture  “ the  daughter  of  Sidon.”  It 
gradually  eclipsed  the  mother  city,  and  came  to  be 
the  chief  place  of  all  Phoenice  for  wealth,  commerce, 
and  colonising  activity.  In  the  time  of  Solomon, 
we  fiud  its  king,  Hiram,  who  was  also  king  of 
Sidon,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Hebrew  monarch, 
whom  he  assisted  in  building  the  temple  and  his 
palace,  and  in  commercial  enterprise*.  Respecting 
its  colonies  and  maritime  enterprise,  see  Phoenick 
and  Carthago.  The  Assyrian  king  Shalma- 
neser laid  siege  to  Tyre  for  5 years,  but  without 
success.  It  was  again  besieged  for  13  years  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar. and  there  is  a tradition  that  he  took 
it,  but  the  matter  is  not  quite  certain.  At  the 
period  when  the  Greeks  began  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  its  old  site  had  been  aban- 
doned, and  a now  city  erected  on  a small  island 
about  half  a mile  from  the  shore,  and  a mile  in 
length,  and  a little  N.  of  the  remains  of  the  former 
city,  which  was  now  called  Old  Tyre  ( noAorrupor). 
With  the  additional  advantage  of  its  insular  po- 
sition, this  new  city  soon  rose  to  a prosperity 
scarcely  less  than  that  of  its  predecessor ; though, 
under  the  Persian  kings,  it  seems  to  have  ranked 
again  below  Sidon.  [Sidon.]  In  a.  c.  322  tbe 
Tyrians  refused  to  open  their  gates  to  Alexander, 
who  laid  siege  to  the  city  for  7 months,  and  united 
the  island  on  which  it  stood  to  the  mainland  by  a 
mole  constructed  chiefly  of  the  ruin*  of  Old  Tyre. 
This  mole  has  ever  since  formed  a permanent  con- 
nection between  the  island  and  the  mainland. 
After  it*  capture  and  sack  by  Alexander,  Tyre 
never  regained  its  former  consequence,  and  its 
commerce  was  for  the  most  part  transferred  to 
Alexandria.  It  recovered,  however,  sufficiently 
to  be  mentioned  as  a strong  fortress  and  flourishing 
port  under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  Septimius 
Sever  us  made  it  a Roman  colony.  It  was  the 
see  of  a bishop,  and  Jerome  calls  it  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  of  Phoenicia.  It  was  a place  of  consider- 
able importance  in  medieval  history,  especially  as 
one  of  the  last  points  held  by  the  Christians  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  The  wars  of  the  Crusades  com- 
pleted its  ruin,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a 
poor  village ; and  even  its  ruins  are  for  the  most 
part  covered  by  the  sea.  Even  the  site  of  Baby- 
lon does  not  present  a more  striking  fulfilment  of 
prophecy. 

Tzetzes  (T$t£jj).  L Joannes,  a Greek  gram- 
marian of  Constantinople,  flourished  about  a.  d. 
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1150.  His  writings  bear  evident  traces  of  the 
extent  of  his  learning,  and  not  less  of  the  inordi- 
nate self-conceit  with  which  they  had  tilled  him. 
He  wrote  a vast  number  of  works,  of  which  several 
are  still  extant.  Of  these  the  2 following  are  the 
most  important : 1.  7/iaca,  which  consists  properly 
of  3 poems,  collected  into  one  under  the  titles  T& 
irpb  'Op-fipov,  ra  ’Op-fipot,  Kal  ra  ptff  vOpr\pov. 
The  whole  amounts  to  1676  lines,  and  is  written 
in  hexameter  metre.  It  is  a very  dull  composition. 
Edited  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1816.  2.  Chiliades , 

consisting  in  its  present  form  of  12,661  lines. 
This  name  was  given  to  it  by  the  first  editor,  who 
divided  it,  without  reference  to  the  contents,  into 
13  divisions  of  1 000  lines,  the  last  being  incom- 
plete. Its  subject-matter  is  of  the  most  miscella- 
neous kind,  but  embraces  chiefly  mythological  and 
historical  narratives,  arranged  under  separate  titles, 
and  without  any  further  connection.  The  follow- 
ing are  a few  of  them,  as  they  occur:  Croesus, 
Midas,  Gyges,  CodruB,  Alcmaeon,  dec.  It  is 
written  in  bad  Greek,  in  that  abominable  make- 
believe  of  a metre  called  political  verse.  Edited 
by  Kiessling,  Lips.  1826  — 2.  Isaac,  brother  of 
the  preceding,  the  author  of  a valuable  commentary 
on  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  The  commentary 
is  printed  in  most  of  the  editions  of  Lycophron. 

Tzitzifl  or  Tzutzii  (Ru.  S.  of  Debout), a city  in 
the  N.  of  the  Dodecaschoenua,  that  is,  the  part  of 
Aetbiopia  immediately  above  Egypt,  a little  S.  of 
Parembole,  and  considerably  N.  of  Taphis. 


U. 

Ubli,  a German  people,  who  originally  dwelt  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  transported 
across  the  river  by  Agrippa  in  B.  c.  37,  at  their 
own  request,  because  they  wished  to  escape  the 
hostilities  of  the  Suevi.  They  took  the  name  of 
Agrippenses,  from  their  town  Colonia  Agrip- 
pina. 

Uc&lfcgon  (O&ffaA^ywv),  one  of  the  elders  at 
Troy,  whose  house  was  burnt  at  the  destruction  of 
the  city. 

Ucubis,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica  near  Cor- 
duba. 

Ufenz  (UJfbite),  a river  in  Lntium,  flowing 
from  Setia,  and  falling  into  the  Amasenus. 

Uffugum,  a town  in  Bruttium,  between  Scyl- 
lacium  and  Rhcgium. 

Ugernum  ( Lteaucaire ),  a town  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  on  the  road  from  Nemausus  to  Aquae 
Sextiae,  where  A vitas  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

Ulla  (Monte mayor),  a Roman  municipium  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  situated  upon  a hill  and  upon 
the  road  from  Gades  to  Corduba. 

TJlianis  or  Olarionensis  Insula  (Oleron),  an 
island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul,  in  the  Aquitanian 
gulf. 

Ulpianus.  1.  Domltfua  Ulpianus,  a celebrated 
jurist,  derived  his  origin  from  Tyre  in  Phoenicia, 
but  was  probably  not  a native  of  Tyre  himself. 
The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  The  greater 
part  of  his  juristical  works  were  written  during 
the  sole  reign  of  Caracal  la,  especially  the  2 great 
works  Ad  Kdictum  and  the  Libri  ad  Sabinum. 
He  was  banished  or  deprived  of  his  functions  under 
Elagahalns,  who  became  emperor  217  ; but  on  the 
accession  of  Alexander  Several  222,  he  became  the 
emperor's  chief  adviser.  The  emperor  conferred  on 
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Ulpian  the  office  of  Scriniorum  inagister,  and  made 
him  a consiliarius.  He  also  held  the  office  of 
Praefectus  Annonae,  and  he  was  likewise  made 
Praefectus  Pmetorio.  Ulpian  perished  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  by  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  who 
forced  their  way  into  the  palace  at  night,  and 
killed  him  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  his 
mother,  228.  His  promotion  to  the  office  of  prae- 
fectus praetorio  was  probably  an  unpopular  mea- 
sure. A great  part  of  the  numerous  writings  of 
Ulpian  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
and  a much  greater  quantity  is  excerpted  from  him 
by  the  compilers  of  the  Digest  than  from  any 
other  jurist.  The  number  of  excerpts  from  Ulpian 
is  said  to  be  2462 ; and  many  of  the  excerpts  are 
of  great  length,  and  altogether  they  form  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Digest.  The  ex- 
cerpts from  Paulus  and  Ulpian  together  make  about 
one  half  of  the  Digest  Ulpian ’s  style  is  perspi- 
cuous, and  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  that  of 
many  of  the  Ronuin  jurists  who  are  excerpted  in 
the  Digest  The  great  legal  knowledge,  the  good 
sense,  and  the  industry  of  Ulpian  place  him  among 
the  first  of  the  Roman  jurists ; and  he  has  exer- 
cised a great  influence  on  the  jurisprudence  of 
modem  Europe,  through  the  copious  extracts  from 
his  writings  which  have  been  preserved  by  the 
compilers  of  Justinian's  Digest  We  possess  a 
fragment  of  a work  under  the  title  of  Domitii  Ul - 
piani  Fragment  a ; it  consists  of  29  titles,  and  it  a 
valuable  source  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  law. 
The  best  editions  are  by  Hugo,  Berlin,  1834,  and 
by  Btfcking,  Bonn,  1836.— 2.  Of  Antioch,  a sophist 
lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  and 
wrote  several  rhetorical  works.  The  name  of  Ul- 
pianus is  prefixed  to  extant  Commentaries  in  Greek, 
on  18  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  ; and  it  is 
usually  stated  that  they  were  written  by  Ulpianus 
of  Antioch.  But  the  Commentaries  have  evidently 
received  numerous  additions  and  interpolations  from 
some  grammarian  of  a very  late  period.  They  are 
printed  in  several  editions  of  the  Attic  orators. 

Ulplus  Trajanus.  [Trajanus.] 

Ultor,  “the  avenger,”  a surname  of  Mars,  to 
whom  Augustus  built  a temple  at  Rome  in  the 
forum,  after  taking  vengeance  upon  the  murderers 
of  his  great-uncle,  Julius  Caesar. 

U lii brae  (Ultibranus,  Uluhrensis),  a small  town 
in  Latium,  of  uncertain  site,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

Ulysses,  Ulyxes,  or  Ulixes,  called  Odysseus 
(*08y<r<r«uf)  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  principal 
Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war.  According  to 
the  Homeric  account,  he  was  a son  of  I .aerie*  and 
AntulCa,  the  daughter  of  Aulolycus,  and  was  mar- 
ried to  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Telemachus.  But  accord- 
ing to  a Inter  tradition  he  wns  a son  of  Sisyphus 
and  AnticICn,  who,  being  with  child  by  Sisyphus, 
was  married  to  Laertes,  and  thus  gave  birth  to 
him  either  after  her  arrival  in  Ithaca,  or  on  her 
w-ay  thither.  loiter  traditions  further  state  that 
besides  Telemachus,  Ulysses  became  by  Penelope 
the  father  of  Arceailaus  or  Ptoliporthus  : and,  by 
Circe,  the  father  of  Agrius,  Latinos  Telegonus, 
and  Cassiphone  ; by  Calypso  of  Naurithous  and 
Nausinous  or  Auson,  Telegonus,  and  Teledamus  ; 
and  lastly,  by  Evippe  of  Leontophron,  Doryclus  or 
Enryalus.  The  name  Odysseus  is  said  to  signify 
the  angry.  The  story  of  Ulysses  ran  as  follows  : — 
When  a young  man,  Ulysses  went  to  see  his 
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grandfather  Autolycus  near  Mt.  Parnassus.  There, 
while  engaged  in  the  chase,  he  was  wounded  by  a 
boar  in  his  knee,  by  the  scar  of  which  he  was  sub- 
sequently recognised  by  Euryclia.  Even  at  that 
age  he  waa  distinguished  for  courage,  for  knowledge 
of  navigation,  for  eloquence  and  for  skill  as  a nego- 
tiator ; and,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Messenians 
had  carried  off  some  sheep  from  Ithaca,  Laertes 
sent  him  to  Messeiie  to  demand  reparation.  He 
there  met  with  Iphitua,  who  was  seeking  the  horses 
stolen  from  him,  and  who  gave  him  the  famous 
bow  of  Eurytus.  Thia  bow  Ulysses  used  only  in 
Ithaca,  regarding  it  as  too  great  a treasure  to  be 
employed  in  the  held,  and  it  was  so  strong  that 
none  of  the  suitors  was  able  to  handle  it.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts  he  went  to  Sparta  as  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Helen  ; and  he  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vised Tyndareus  to  make  the  suitors  swear,  that 
they  would  defend  the  chosen  bridegroom  against 
any  one  who  should  insult  him  on  Helen's  account. 
Tyndareus,  to  show*  him  his  gratitude,  persuaded 
his  brother  Icanus  to  give  Penelope  in  marriage  to 
Ulysses  ; or,  according  to  others,  Ulysses  gained 
her  by  conquering  his  competitors  in  the  footrace. 
Homer,  however,  mentions  nothing  of  all  this,  and 
states  that  Agamemnon,  who  visited  Ulysses  in 
Ithaca,  prevailed  upon  him  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty to  join  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against 
Troy.  Other  traditions  relate  that  he  was  visited 
by  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  and  that  Pa’amedes 
more  especially  induced  him  to  join  the  Greeks. 
When  Palaraedes  came  to  Ithaca,  Ulysses  pre- 
tended to  be  mad : he  yoked  an  ass  and  ox  to  a 
plough,  and  began  to  sow  salt.  Palaraedes,  to  try 
him,  placed  the  infant  Telero&chus  before  the 
plough,  whereupon  the  father  could  not  continue  to 
play  his  part.  He  stopped  the  plough,  and  was 
obliged  to  undertake  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
he  bad  made  when  be  was  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Helen.  This  occurrence  is  said  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  his  hatred  of  Palamedes.  Being  now  him- 
self gained  for  the  undertaking,  he  contrived  to 
discorer  Achilles,  who  was  concealed  among  the 
daughters  of  king  Lycomedes.  [Achilles.]  Be- 
fore, however,  the  Greeks  sailed  from  home,  Ulysses 
in  conjunction  with  Menelaus  went  to  Troy  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen 
and  her  treasures.  When  the  Greeks  were  assem- 
bled at  Aulis,  Ulysses  joined  them  with  12  ships 
and  men  from  Cephallene,  Ithaca,  Neriton,  Cro* 
cylia,  Zacynthus,  Samos,  and  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
During  the  siege  of  Troy  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a valiant  and  undaunted  warrior,  but  more  par- 
ticularly as  a cunning  spy,  and  a prudent  and  elo- 
quent negotiator.  After  the  death  of  Achilles.  Ulysses 
contended  for  his  armour  with  the  Telatnonian 
Ajax,  and  gained  the  prize.  He  is  said  by  some 
to  have  devised  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  within  it. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  taken  port  in  carrying  off 
the  palladium.  — But  the  most  celebrated  part  of 
his  story  consists  of  his  adventures  after  the  de- 
struction of  Troy,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
Homeric  poem  called  after  him,  the  Ody**ey.  After 
the  capture  of  Troy  he  set  out  on  his  voyage  home, 
but  was  overtaken  by  a storm  and  thrown  upon 
the  coast  of  Ismarua,  a town  of  the  Cicones,  in 
Thrace,  N.  of  the  island  of  Lemnos.  He  plundered 
the  town,  but  several  of  his  men  were  cut  off  by 
the  Cicones.  From  thence  he  was  driven  by  a N. 
wind  towards  Males  and  to  the  Lotophagi  on  the 
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coast  of  Libya.  Some  of  his  companions  were  so 
much  delighted  with  the  taste  of  the  lotus  that 
they  wanted  to  remain  in  the  country,  but  Ulysses 
compelled  them  to  embark  again,  and  continued  his 
voyage.  In  one  day  he  reached  the  goat-island, 
situated  N.  of  the  country  of  the  Lotophagi.  He 
there  left  behind  11  ships,  and  with  one  he  sailed 
to  the  neigh bouring  island  ol  the  Cyclopes  (the 
western  coast  of  Sicily),  where  with  12  companions 
he  entered  the  cave  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  a 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Thoosa.  This  giant  devoured 
oue  after  another  6 of  die  companions  of  Ulysses, 
and  kept  the  unfortunate  Ulysses  and  the  t>  others 
as  prisoners  in  his  cave.  In  order  to  save  himself 
Ulysses  contrived  to  make  the  monster  drunk  with 
wine,  and  then  with  a burning  pole  deprived  him 
of  his  one  eye.  He  now  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  with  his  friends,  by  concealing  himself  and 
them  under  the  bodies  of  the  sheep  which  the 
Cyclops  let  out  of  his  cave.  In  this  way  Ulysses 
reached  his  ship.  The  Cyclops  implored  his  father 
Poseidon  to  take  vengeance  upon  Ulysses,  and 
henceforth  the  god  of  the  sea  pursued  the  wander- 
ing king  with  implacable  enmity.  Ulysses  next 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Aeolus  ; and  the  god  on 
his  departure  gave  him  a bag  of  winds,  which  were 
to  carry  him  home  ; but  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
opened  the  bag,  and  the  winds  escaped,  whereupon 
the  ships  were  driven  back  to  the  island  of  Aeolus, 
who  indignantly  refused  all  further  assistance. 
After  a voyage  of  6 days,  Ulysses  arrived  at  Te» 
lepylos,  the  city  of  Lamus,  in  which  Antiphates 
ruled  over  the  Laestrygoncs,  a sort  of  cannibals. 
This  place  must  probably  be  sought  somewhere  in 
the  N.  of  Sicily.  Ulysses  escaped  from  them  with 
only  one  ship;  and  his  fate  now  carried  him  to  a 
western  island,  Aeaea,  inhabited  by  the  sorceress 
Circe.  Part  of  his  people  were  sent  to  explore  the 
island,  but  they  were  changed  by  Circe  into  swine. 
Eurylochns  alone  escaped,  and  brought  the  sad 
news  to  Ulysses,  who,  when  he  was  hastening  to 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  was  instructed  by 
Hermes  by  what  means  he  could  resist  the  magic 
powers  of  Circe.  He  succeeded  in  liberating  his 
companions,  who  were  again  changed  into  men, 
and  were  most  hospitably  treated  by  the  sorceress. 
When  at  length  Ulysses  begg«*d  for  leave  to  de- 
port, Circe  desired  him  to  descend  into  Hades  and 
to  consult  the  seer  Tiresias.  He  now  sailed  W. 
right  across  the  river  Ocennus,  and  having  landed 
on  the  other  side  iu  the  country  of  the  Cimme- 
rians, where  Helios  does  not  shine,  he  entered 
Hades,  and  consulted  Tiresias  about  the  manner 
in  which  he  might  reach  his  native  island.  Tire- 
sias  informed  him  of  the  danger  and  difficulties 
arising  from  the  anger  of  Poseidon,  hut  gave  him 
hope  that  all  would  yet  turn  out  well,  if  Ulysses 
and  his  companions  would  leave  the  herds  of  Helios 
in  Thrinacia  uninjured.  Ulysses  now  returned  to 
Aeaea,  where  Circe  again  treated  the  strangers 
kindly,  told  them  of  the  dangers  that  yet  awaited 
them,  and  of  the  means  of  escaping.  The  wind 
which  she  sent  with  them  carried  them  to  the 
island  of  the  Sirens,  somewhere  near  the  W.  coast 
of  Italy.  The  Sirens  sat  on  the  shore,  and  with 
their  sweet  voices  attracted  all  that  passed  by,  and 
then  destroyed  them.  Ulysses,  in  order  to  escape 
the  danger,  filled  the  ears  of  his  companions  with 
wax.  and  fastened  himself  to  the  mast  cf  his  ship, 
until  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sirens'  song. 
Hij  ship  next  sailed  between  Scylla  and  Chary b- 
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dis,  two  rocks  between  Thrinacia  and  Italy.  As 
the  ship  passed  between  them,  Scylla,  the  monster 
inhabiting  the  rock  of  the  same  name,  carried  off 
and  devoured  6 of  the  companions  of  Ulysses. 
From  thence  he  came  to  Thrinacia,  the  island  of 
Helios,  who  there  kept  his  sacred  herds  of  oren. 
Mindful  of  the  advice  of  Tiresias  and  Circe, 
Ulysses  wanted  to  sail  past,  but  his  companions 
compelled  him  to  land.  He  made  them  swear  not 
to  touch  any  of  the  cattle ; but  as  they  were  de- 
tained in  the  island  by  storms,  and  were  hungry, 
they  killed  the  finest  of  the  oxen  while  Ulysses 
was  asleep.  After  some  days  the  storm  abated, 
and  they  sailed  away,  but  soon  another  storm  came 
on,  and  their  ship  was  destroyed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning.  All  were  drowned  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  by  means  of 
the  mast  and  planks,  and  after  10  days  reached 
the  island  of  Ogygia,  inhabited  by  the  nymph 
Calypso.  She  received  him  with  kindness,  and 
desired  him  to  marry  her,  promising  immortality 
nnd  eternal  youth,  if  he  would  consent,  and  forget 
Ithaca.  But  he  could  not  overcome  his  longing 
after  his  own  home.  Athena,  who  had  always 
protected  Ulysses,  induced  Zeus  to  promise  that 
her  favourite  hero,  notwithstanding  the  anger  of 
Poseidon,  should  one  day  return  to  his  native 
island,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  suitors  of  Pene- 
lope. Hermes  carried  to  Calypso  the  command  of 
Zeus  to  dismiss  Ulysses.  The  nymph  obeyed,  and 
taught  him  how  to  built  a raft,  on  which,  after 
remaining  8 years  with  her.  he  left  the  island.  In 
18  days  be  came  in  sight  of  Scheria,  the  island  of 
the  Phaeacians,  when  Poseidon  sent  a storm, 
which  cast  him  off  the  raft  By  the  assistance  of 
Leucothea  nnd  Athena  he  reached  Scheria  by  dim 
of  swimming.  The  exhausted  hero  slept  on  the 
shore,  until  he  was  awoke  by  the  voices  of  maidens. 
He  found  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  king  Alcinous 
and  Arete,  who  conducted  the  hero  to  her  father's 
court.  He  was  there  honoured  with  feasts  and 
contests,  and  the  minstrel  Demodocus  sang  of  the 
fall  of  Troy,  which  moved  Ulysses  to  tears,  and 
being  questioned  about  the  cause  of  his  emotion, 
he  related  his  whole  history.  At  length  he  was 
sent  home  in  a ship.  One  night  as  he  had  fallen 
asleep  in  his  ship,  it  reached  the  coast  of  Ithaca  ; 
the  Phaeacians  who  had  accompanied  him  carried 
him  on  shore,  and  left  him.  He  bad  now  been 
away  from  Ithaca  for  20  years,  and  when  he  awoke 
he  did  not  recognise  hie  native  land,  for  Athena, 
that  he  might  not  be  recognised,  had  enveloped 
him  in  a cloud.  As  he  was  lamenting  his  fate  the 
goddess  informed  him  where  he  was,  and  advised 
him  how  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  enemies  of 
his  house.  During  his  absence  his  father  Laertes, 
bowed  down  by  grief  and  old  age,  had  withdrawn 
into  the  country,  his  mother  Anticl£a  had  died  of 
sorrow,  his  son  Telemachua  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, and  his  wife  Penelope  had  rejected  all  the 
offers  that  had  been  made  to  her  by  the  importu- 
nate suitors  from  the  neighbouring  islands.  During 
the  last  few  years  more  than  a hundred  nobles  of 
Ithaca,  Same,  Dulichium,  and  Zacynthus  had  been 
suing  for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  and  in  their  visits 
to  her  house  lmd  treated  all  that  it  contained  as  if 
it  had  been  their  own.  That  bo  might  be  able  to 
take  vengeance  upon  them,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  not  be  recognised.  Athena  accordingly 
metamorphosed  him  into  an  unsightly  beggar,  and 
he  was  kindly  received  by  Eumaeus,  the  swine- 
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herd,  a faithful  servant  of  his  house.  While  staring 
with  Eumaeus,  his  son  Telemachus  returned  from 
Sparta  and  Pylos,  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain 
information  concerning  his  father.  Ulysses  made 
himself  known  to  him,  and  with  him  deliberated 
upon  the  plan  of  revenge.  In  the  disguise  of  a 
beggar  he  accompanied  Telemachus  and  Eumaeus 
to  the  town.  The  plan  of  revenge  was  now  carried 
into  effect.  Penelope,  with  great  difficulty,  was  made 
to  promise  her  hand  to  him  who  should  conquer  the 
others  in  shooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulysses.  As 
none  of  the  suitors  was  able  to  draw  this  bow,  Ulysses 
himself  took  it  up  and  then  began  to  attack  the 
suitors.  He  was  supported  by  Athena  and  his  son, 
and  all  fell  by  his  hands.  Ulysses  now  made 
himself  known  to  Penelope,  and  went  to  see  his 
aged  father.  In  the  meantime  the  report  of  the 
death  of  the  suitors  was  spread  abroad,  and  tbeir 
relatives  rose  in  arms  against  Ulysses;  but 
Athena,  who  assumed  the  appearance  of  Mentor, 
brought  about  a reconciliation  between  the  people 
and  the  king.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
in  the  Homeric  poems  Ulysses  is  represented  as  a 
prudent,  cunning,  inventive,  and  eloquent  man,  but 
at  the  same  time  as  a brave,  bold,  and  persevering 
warrior,  whose  courage  no  misfortune  or  calamity 
could  subdue,  but  later  poets  describe  him  as  a 
cowardly,  deceitful,  and  intriguing  personage. 
Respecting  the  last  period  of  his  life  the  Homeric 
poems  give  us  no  information,  except  the  prophecy 
of  Tiresias,  who  promised  him  a paiuless  death  in 
a happy  old  age ; but  later  writers  give  us  different 
accounts.  According  to  one,  Telegonot,  the  son 
of  Ulysses  by  Circe,  was  sent  out  by  his  mother 
to  seek  his  father.  A storm  cast  him  upon  ] than, 
which  he  began  to  plunder  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
visions. Ulysses  and  Telemachus  attacked  him, 
but  he  slew  Ulysses,  and  his  body  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Aeaea.  According  to  some,  Circe  re- 
called Ulysses  to  life  again,  or  on  his  arrival  in 
Tyrrhenia  he  was  burnt  on  Mt.  Perge.  In  works 
of  art  Ulysses  is  commonly  represented  as.  a tailor, 
wearing  a semi-oval  cap* 

Umbria,  called  by  the  Greeks  Ombrlca  (n  *Oj*~ 
Spurt),  a district  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  river  Rubicon  ; on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic  sea  ; 
on  the  S.  by  Picenum,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  river  Acsis,  and  by  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Nar;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Etruria,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Tiber.  Under  Augustus  it  formed  the  $th 
Regio  of  Italy.  The  Apennines  ran  through  the 
W.  part  of  the  country,  but  it  contained  many  ferule 
plains  on  the  coast.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Umbri 
(sing.  Umber),  called  by  the  Greeks  Umbrlci 
('OfxSptKoi\  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  peoples 
of  Italy,  and  were  connected  with  the  Opicans, 
Sabines,  and  those  other  tribes  whose  languages 
were  akin  to  the  Greek.  The  Umbri  were  at  a 
very  early  period  the  most  powerful  people  in 
central  Italy,  and  extended  across  the  peninsula 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  Thus 
they  inhabited  the  country  afterwards  called  Etru- 
ria ; and  we  are  expressly  told  that  Crotona,  Pe- 
rutia,  Clusium,  and  other  Etruscan  cities,  were 
built  by  the  Umbrians.  They  were  afterwards  de- 
prived of  their  possessions  \V.  of  the  Tiber  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  confined  to  the  country  between 
this  river  and  the  Adriatic.  Their  territories  were 
still  further  diminished  by  the  Scnoues,  a Gallic 
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people,  who  took  possesiion  of  the  whole  country  on 
the  coast,  from  Ariminum  to  the  Aesis.  The  Um- 
bri  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  h.  c.  387  ; and 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Senones  by  tbe  Romans 
in  283,  they  again  obtained  possession  of  the  country 
on  the  coast  of  tbe  Adriatic.  This  district,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  called  Ager  GaUu-ua  down  to 
a late  period.  Tbe  chief  towns  of  Umbria  were 
Ariminum,  Fanum  Fortunab,  Mbvania, 
Tudkr,  Narnia,  and  Spuletium. 

Umbro  (Om&rotss),  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Etruria,  falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  near  a town 
of  the  same  name. 

Ummfdias  Quadritus.  [Quadratur.] 
Unelli,  a people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Gaul,  on  a 

Exnontory  opposite  Britain  (the  modern  CotanUn)^ 
longing  to  the  ArmoricL 

Upis  (O&rtr).  1.  A surname  of  Artemis,  as  the 
goddess  assisting  women  in  child-birth.  — 2.  The 
name  of  a mythical  being,  who  is  said  to  have 
reared  Artemis,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 
one  of  the  nymphs  in  her  train.  Tbe  masculine 
Upis  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  the  father  of 
Artemis. 

Ur.  [Edbrsa.] 

Ur&ala  (Otyoria).  1.  One  of  the  Muses,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  by  Mnemosyne.  The  ancient 
bard  Linus  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo,  and  Hyme- 
naeus  also  is  said  to  have  been  a son  of  Urania. 
She  was  regarded,  as  her  name  indicates,  as  tbe 
Muse  of  Astronomy,  and  was  represented  with  a 
celestial  globe,  to  which  she  points  with  a small 
staff.  — 2.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  who 
also  occurs  as  a nymph  in  the  train  of  Persephone. 
— S.  A surname  of  Aphrodite,  describing  her  as 
*•  the  heavenly,”  or  spiritual,  to  distinguish  her 
from  Aphrodite  Pandcmos.  Plato  represents  her 
as  a daughter  of  Uranus,  begotten  without  a 
mother.  Wine  was  not  used  in  the  libations  offered 
to  her. 

Ur&nus  (O vptivis)  or  Heaven,  sometimes  called 
a son,  and  sometimes  the  husband  of  (Jaea  (Earth). 
By  Gaea  Uranus  became  tbe  father  of  Oceanus, 
Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  Iapetus,  Thia,  Rhia, 
Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe*  Tethys,  Cronos  ; of 
the  Cyclopes, — Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges  ; and  of 
the  Hecatoncheires  — Coitus,  Briareus,  and  Qyea. 
According  to  Cicero,  Uranus  also  was  the  father  of 
Mercury  by  Dia.  and  of  Venus  by  Hemera.  Ura- 
nus hated  his  children,  and  immediately  after  their 
birth  he  confined  them  in  Tartarus,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  unmanned  and  dethroned  by 
Cronos  at  the  instigation  ef  Gaea.  Out  of  the 
drops  of  his  blood  sprang  the  Gigantea,  tbe  Melian 
nymphs,  and  according  to  some,  Silenua,  and  from 
the  foam  gathering  around  his  limbs  in  the  sea 
sprang  Aphrodite. 

Urbigenui  Pagus.  [Hii.vetii.] 

Urblnum  (Urbinas,  -atis).  1.  Hortense  ( Ur- 
bmn),  a town  in  Umbria  and  a municipium,  situated 
on  a steep  round  rock.  — 2.  Metaurenae  (Urba- 
w*o),  a town  in  Umbria  on  the  river  Metaurus,and 
not  far  from  its  source. 

Urbs  Salvia.  [Pollentia,  No.  2.] 

Urci,  a town  of  tbe  Bastetani  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  on  the  coast,  and  on  tbe  road  from  Cas- 
tulo  to  Malaco. 

Urcinlum  ( Orcine),  a town  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Corsica. 

Urgo  or  Gorgon  ( Gorgona ),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  N.  of  Ilva. 
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TJria  (Urias:  Oria\  called  Hyria  ('Tpfq)  by 
Herodotus,  a town  in  Calabria  on  the  road  from 
Brundisiura  to  Tarentum,  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  lapygia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Cretans  under  Minot. 

Urlum,  a small  town  in  Apulia,  from  which 
the  Sinus  Urias  took  its  name,  being  the  hay  on 
tbe  N.  side  of  Mu  Garganus  opposite  the  Diome- 
dean  islands. 

Urseinj  Ferox  [Fhrox.] 

Ursus,  a contemporary  of  Domitian,  whom  ha 
dissuaded  from  killing  his  wife  Domituu  Statius 
addressed  to  him  a poem  of  con»olation  on  the 
death  of  a favourite  slave  (Siiv.  ii.  6),  and  he  also 
mentions  him  in  the  Preface  to  tbe  2d  book  of  his 
S'tiva*. 

Uscina,  a large  town  in  Illyria,  on  a tributary 
of  the  Aous  and  in  the  district  Penestiana. 

17  si  petes  or  Usipli,  a German  people,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  their  abodes  by  tne  Susvi,  crossed 
the  Rhine  and  penetrated  into  Gaul  ; but  they 
were  defeated  by  Caesar,  and  compelled  to  recross 
the  river.  They  were  now  received  by  the  Sigam- 
bri,  and  allowed  to  dwell  on  the  N.  bonk  of  the 
Lippe  ; but  we  afterwards  find  them  S.  of  the 
Lippe  ; and  at  a still  later  time  they  become  lost 
under  the  general  name  of  Alemanni. 

Ustloa,  a valley  near  the  Sabine  villa  of  Horace. 

Utica  (^  'Iruicfi  or  OvtIkt}  : 'Irvxcuor,  Uti- 
ceusis : Iiou~Skai«ry  Ru.),  the  greatest  city  of 
ancient  Africa,  after  Carthage,  was  a Phoenician 
colony,  older  (and,  if  the  chronologers  are  to  be 
trusted,  much  older)  than  Carthage.  Like  others  of 
the  very  ancient  Phoenician  colonies  in  the  territory 
of  Carthage,  Utica  maintained  a comparative  inde- 
pendence, even  during  the  height  of  the  Punic 
power,  and  was  rather  tbe  allv  of  Carthage  than 
her  subject  It  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  N.  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  Gulf,  a little  W.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Bagradas,  and  27  Roman  miles  N.  W.  of 
Carthage;  but  its  site  is  now  inland,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  effected  by  the  Bagradas  in 
the  coast  line.  [Bagradas.]  In  the  3d  Punic 
War,  Utica  took  part  with  the  Romans  against 
Carthage,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  Carthaginian  territory.  It  afterwards  be- 
came renowned  to  all  future  time  as  the  scene 
of  tbe  last  stand  made  by  tbe  Pompeian  party 
against  Caesar,  and  of  the  glorious,  though  mis- 
taken,  self-sacrifice  of  the  younger  Cato.  [Cato.] 

Utus  ( Pitf),  a river  in  Moesia  and  a tributary  of 
the  Danube,  falling  into  the  latter  river  at  the 
town  Utus.  It  is  perhaps  tbe  same  river  as  th* 
Artanes  of  Herodotus. 

Ux&ma  {Otma\  a town  of  the  Areraci  in  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  on  the  rond  from  Aaturica  to 
Caesaraugusta,  50  miles  W.  of  Numantia. 

Uxantis  ( UsJuutt ),  an  island  off  the  N.  W. 
coast  of  Gaul. 

Uxellodffnum,  a town  of  the  Cadurci  in  Gallia 
Aquitanica,  situated  on  a steep  hill,  rising  out  of 
tbe  plain,  at  the  foot  of  which  a river  flowed.  It 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  modern  Capdcnac  on 
the  Lot 

Uxentum  (Uxentiuns : Ugenlo),  a town  in  Ca- 
labria, N.  W.  of  the  Iapygian  promontory. 

Uxli  (O0£u>i),  a warlike  people,  of  predatory 
habits,  who  had  their  strongholds  in  M.  Para- 
choathras  on  the  N.  border  of  Persia,  in  the  district 
called  Uxla  (Ov(la),  but  who  also  extended  over 
a considerable  tract  of  country  in  Media. 
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V. 

Vacra,  Vaga,  or  Vaba  (Otfcvya,  Ba-ya : Drja\ 
a city  of  Zeugitana  in  N.  Africa,  on  the  borders  of 
Numidia,  on  an  E.  tributary  of  the  river  Toaca, 
a good  day’s  journey  S.  of  Utica.  It  wai  a 
great  emporium  for  the  trade  between  Hippo, 
Utica,  and  Carthage,  and  the  interior.  It  waa  de- 
stroyed by  Metellua  in  the  Jugurthine  War,  but 
was  restored  and  colonised  by  the  Romans.  Its 
fortifications  were  renewed  by  Justinian,  who 
named  it  Theodorias  in  honour  of  his  wife. 

Vaccaei,  a people  in  the  interior  of  Hispania 
Tarmconensia,  occupying  the  modem  Toro,  Poten- 
tial Btirgos,  and  Valladolid , E.  of  the  Astures,  S. 
of'  the  Cantabri,  W.  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  N.  of 
the  Cantabri.  Their  chief  towns  were  Pallantia 
and  Intbrcatia. 

Vada.  1 A fortress  of  the  Batavi  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  E.  of  Batavodurum.  — 2.  Yada  Sabbatia 
( Vado)f  a town  of  Liguria  on  the  coast,  which  was 
the  harbour  of  Sabbata  or  Savo.  — 3.  Yada  Vola- 
terrana  ( Torre  di  lrado\  a small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  in  the  territory  of  V olaterrne. 

Vadicasali,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Sequana. 

Vadimdni*  Lac  us  (Logo  di  2&ummo),  a small 
lake  of  Etruria  of  a circular  form,  with  sulphureous 
waters,  and  renowned  for  its  floating  islands,  a 
minute  description  of  which  is  given  by  the  younger 
Pliny.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  defeat  of 
the  Etruscans  in  2 great  battles,  first  by  the  dic- 
tator Papirius  Cursor,  in  a.  c.  309,  from  the  effects 
of  which  the  Etruscans  never  recovered  ; and  again 
in  283,  when  the  allied  forces  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Uauls  were  routed  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Dola- 
bella.  The  lake  has  so  shrunk  in  dimensions  in 
modem  times  as  to  be  only  a small  stagnant  pond, 
almost  lost  in  the  tall  reeds  and  bulrushes  which 
grow  in  it. 

V&gedrfisa,  a small  river  in  Sicily,  between  Ca- 
in arina  and  Oela. 

Vagienni,  a small  people  in  Liguria,  whose 
chief  town  was  Augusta  Vagiennorum.  Their  site 
is  uncertain,  but  they  perhaps  dwelt  near  Saluzzo. 

Y&h&lis.  [Rhesus.) 

V&lons,  emperor  of  the  East  a.  d.  364 — 378, 
was  bom  about  A.  D.  328,  and  was  made  emperor 
by  his  brother  Valentinian.  [Valentinianus.] 
The  greater  part  of  Valent'  reign  is  occupied  by 
his  wars  with  the  Goths.  At  first  he  gained  great 
advantages  over  the  barbarians,  and  concluded  a 
peace  with  them  in  370,  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  not  cross  the  Danube.  In  376  the  Goths 
were  driven  out  of  their  country  by  the  Huns,  and 
were  allowed  by  Valcns  to  cross  the  Danube  and 
settle  in  Thrace  and  the  country  on  the  borders  of 
the  Danube.  Dissensions  soon  arose  between  the 
Romans  and  these  dnngerous  neighbours;  and  in 
377  the  Goths  took  up  arms.  Valens  collected  a 
powerful  array,  and  marched  against  the  Goths ; 
but  ho  was  * defeated  by  them  with  immense 
slaughter,  near  Hadrianople,  on  the  9th  of  August, 
878.  Valens  was  never  aeen  after  the  battle; 
some  sav  he  died  on  the  field ; and  others  relate 
that  he  was  burnt  to  death  in  a peasant’s  house, 
to  which  he  was  carried,  and  which  the  barbarians 
set  fire  to  without  knowing  who  was  in  it.  The 
reign  of  Valens  is  important  in  the  history  of  the 
empire  on  account  of  the  admission  of  the  Goths 
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into  the  countries  S.  of  the  Danube,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power.  The 
furious  contests  between  the  rival  creeds  of  the 
Catholics  and  the  Arians  also  characterise  this 
reign. 

Vilens,  Abumus,  also  called  Abnmius.  one 
of  the  jurists  who  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest,  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  theSabinians.  He  flourished 
under  Antoninus  Pius. 

Valens,  Fablus,  one  of  the  principal  generals 
of  the  emperor  Vitellius  in  a.  d.  69,  inarched  into 
Italy  through  Gaul,  and,  after  forming  a junction 
with  the  forces  of  Caecina,  defeated  Otho  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Bedriacum,  which  secured  for 
Vitellius  the  sovereignty  of  Italy.  Vitellius 
raised  Valens  and  Caecina  to  the  consulship,  and 
he  left  the  whole  government  in  their  hands. 
Valens  remained  faithful  to  Vitellius,  when  An- 
tonius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespasian,  marched 
into  Italy ; but  as  he  had  not  sufficient  forces  to 
oppose  Antonius  after  the  capture  of  Cremona,  he 
resolved  to  sail  to  Gaul  and  rouse  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces to  espouse  the  cause  of  Vitellius;  but  he 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  islands  of  the  Stoe- 
chadae  (Hierrs),  off  Massilia,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  put  to  death  at  Urbinum  ( L'rbimo). 

Valentin.  L ( Valencia),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Edetani  on  the  river  Turia,  8 miles  from  the  coast, 
and  on  the  road  from  Carthago  Nova  to  Castulo. 
It  was  founded  by  Junius  Brutus,  who  settled 
here  the  soldiers  of  Viriathus  ; it  was  destroyed 
by  Pompey,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards  rebuilt  and 
made  a Roman  colony.  It  continued  to  be  an  im- 
portant place  down  to  the  latest  times.*- 2.  ( Fa- 
ience), a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the  Rhone, 
and  a Roman  colony.  Some  writers  call  it  a town 
of  the  Cavares,  and  others  a town  of  the  Scgellauni. 
— 3.  A town  of  Sardinia  of  uncertain  site,  hut 
which  some  writers  place  on  the  E.  coast  between 
Portus  Sulpicii  and  Sorabile.  — 4.  Or  Valentiom, 
a town  in  Apulia,  10  miles  from  Brundusium.  — 
5.  A province  in  the  N.  of  Britain,  beyond  the 
Roman  wall,  which  existed  only  for  a short  time. 
[B111TANMA.J 

Valentinianus.  L,  Roman  emperor  a.  d.  864 
— 375.  was  the  son  of  Gratianus,  and  was  horn 
a.  d.  321,  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia.  His  first  wife 
was  Valeria  Severe,  by  whom  he  became  the  hither 
of  the  emperor  Gratianus.  He  held  important 
military  commands  under  Julian  and  Jovian  ; and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  February,  364,  Va- 
lentinian was  elected  emperor  by  the  troops  at 
Nicaoa.  A few  weeks  after  his  elevation  Valen- 
ti 11  ian  elected  his  brother  Valens  emperor,  and  as- 
signed to  him  the  East,  while  be  himself  undertook 
the  government  of  the  West.  Valentinian  was  a 
Catholic,  though  his  brother  Valens  was  an  Arum; 
but  he  did  not  persecute  either  Arians  or  heathens. 
He  possessed  good  abilities,  prudence,  and  vigour 
of  character.  He  had  a capacity  for  military 
matters,  and  was  a vigilant,  impartial,  and  laborious 
administrator ; but  he  sometimes  punished  with 
excessive  severity.  The  greater  part  of  Valen- 
tinian'• reign  was  occupied  by  the  wars  against 
the  Alemanni,  and  the  other  barbarians  on  the 
Roman  frontiers.  His  operations  were  attended 
with  success.  He  not  only  drove  the  Alemanni 
out  of  Gaul,  but  on  more  than  one  occasion  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy b 
country.  His  usual  resideuce  wasTreviri  (Treves). 
In  375  he  went  to  Carnustum  on  the  Danube,  in 
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erder  to  repel  the  Qundi  and  Sarmatiana,  who  had  ' 
invaded  Ponnonia.  After  an  indecisive  campaign 
he  took  up  his  winter-quartern  at  Bregetio.  In 
this  place,  while  giving  an  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  the  Quadi,  and  speaking  with  great  heat,  he  fell 
down  in  a fit  and  expired  suddenly  on  the  17th  of 
November.— »IL,  Roman  emperor  a.  o.  375—392, 
younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was  proclaimed  Au- 
gustus by  the  army  after  his  father's  death,  though 
he  was  then  only  4 or  5 years  of  age.  His  elder 
brother  G rat  Janus,  who  had  been  proclaimed  Au- 
gustus during  the  lifetime  of  their  rather,  assented 
to  the  choice  of  the  army,  and  a division  of  the 
West  was  made  between  the  2 hrothers.  Valen- 
ti nian  had  Italy,  IHyricum,  and  Africa.  Gratian 
had  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Britain.  In  383  Gratian 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  Maximus,  who  left 
Valentinian  a precarious  authority  out  of  fear  for 
Theodosius,  the  emperor  of  the  East ; but  in  387, 
Valentinian  was  expelled  from  Italy  by  Maximus, 
and  lied  for  refuge  to  Theodosius.  In  388,  Theo- 
dosius defeated  Maximus,  and  restored  Valentinian 
to  his  authority  as  emperor  of  the  West  Theo- 
dosius returned  to  Constantinople  in  391  ; and  in 
the  following  year  ( 392)  Valentinian  was  murdered 
by  the  general  Arbogastes,  who  raised  Eugenius 
to  the  throne.  Valentinian  perished  on  the  15th 
of  May,  being  only  a few  months  above  20  years 
of  age.  His  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  bv 
St.  Ambrose.  — IIL,  Roman  emperor  a.  D.  425— 
455,  was  bom  4 19,  and  was  the  son  of  Constantius 
III.  by  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  I.  He  was  declared  Au- 
gustus in  425  by  Theodosius  II..  and  was  placed 
over  the  West,  but  as  he  was  only  6 years  of  age 
the  government  was  intrusted  to  his  mother  Pla- 
cidia. During  his  long  reign  the  empire  was  re- 
peatedly exposed  to  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians; 
and  it  was  only  the  military  abilities  of  Aetius 
which  saved  the  empire  from  ruin.  In  429  the 
Vandals  under  Genseric  crossed  over  into  Africa, 
which  they  conquered,  and  of  which  they  continued 
in  possession  till  the  reign  of  Justinian.  The 
Goths  likewise  established  themselves  in  Gaul  ; 
but  Afetius  finally  made  peace  with  them  (430), 
and  with  their  assistance  gained  a great  victory 
over  Attila  and  the  vast  army  of  the  Huns  at 
Chalons  in  451.  The  power  and  influence  of 
Aetius  excited  the  jealousy  and  feara  of  V alentinian, 
who  murdered  his  brave  and  faithful  general  in 
454.  In  the  following  year  the  emperor  himself 
was  slain  by  Petrooius  Maximus,  whose  wife  he 
bad  violated.  He  was  a feeble  and  contemptible 
prince,  and  had  all  the  vices  that  in  a princely 
station  disgrace  a man's  character. 

Valeria.  L Sister  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola, 
advised  the  Roman  matrons  to  ask  Veturia,  the 
mother  of  Coriolanus,  to  go  to  the  camp  of  Coriolonus 
in  order  to  deprecate  his  resentment.— 2.  The  last 
wife  of  Sulla,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  V alerius  Mes- 
sala,  and  bore  a daughter  soon  after  Sulla’s  death. 
— 3.  Galeria  Valeria,  daughter  of  Diocletian  and 
Priscn,  was,  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  empire 
in  a.  d.  292,  united  to  Galerius,  one  of  the  new 
Caesars.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  31 1 
Valeria  rejected  the  proposals  of  his  successor 
Maximinut,  who  in  consequence  stripped  her  of  her 
possessions,  and  banished  her  along  with  her 
mother.  After  the  death  of  Maximinus,  Valeria 
and  her  mother  were  executed  by  order  of  Licinius, 
315.-4.  Messalina.  [MrssaUNa.] 
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Valeria  Gens,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patrician 
houses  at  Rome.  The  Valerii  were  of  Sabine 
origin,  and  their  ancestor  Volesus  or  Volu&us  is 
said  to  have  settled  at  Rome  with  Titus  Tatius. 
One  of  the  descendants  of  this  Volesus,  P.  Valerius, 
afterwards  so  main  ed  Publicola,  plays  a distin- 
guished part  in  the  story  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  and  was  elected  consul  in  the  first  year  of 
the  republic,  b.  c.  509.  From  this  time  forward 
down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  empire,  for  nearly 
1008  years,  the  name  occurs  more  or  less  frequently 
in  the  Fasti,  and  it  was  borne  by  the  emperors 
Maxi  minus,  Maximinnus,  M&xentius,  Diocletian, 
Constantius,  Constantine  the  Great,  and  others. 
The  Valeria  gens  enjoyed  extraordinary  honours 
and  privileges  at  Rome.  Their  house  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Velia  was  the  only  one  in  Rome  of 
which  the  doors  were  allowed  to  open  back  into 
the  street.  In  the  Circus  a conspicuous  place  was 
set  apart  for  them,  where  a small  throne  was 
erected,  an  honour  of  which  there  was  no  other 
example  among  the  Romans.  They  were  also 
allowed  to  bury  their  dead  within  the  walls.  The 
Valerii  in  early  times  were  always  foremost  in 
advocating  the  righta  of  the  plebeians,  ami  the 
laws  which  they  proposed  at  various  times  were 
the  great  charters  of  the  liberties  of  the  second 
order.  (See  Did.  of  Autiq.  *.  v.  Legf$  Vaieriae.) 
The  Valeria  gens  was  divided  into  various  families 
under  the  republic,  the  most  important  of  which 
bore  the  names  of  Corvus,  Flaccus,  Lakvinus, 
Mkssai.a,  Publicola,  and  Triarius. 

Valeria,  a province  in  Pannonia  formed  by  Ga- 
lerius, and  named  in  honour  of  his  wife.  [Pan- 
nonia.1 

V&Ierlonus.  1.  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  253 — • 
260,  whose  full  name  was  P.  Licixirs  Valk- 
ri anus.  Valerian  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
troops  whom  he  was  leading  against  the  usurper 
Aemilinnus.  Valerian  proclaimed  his  son  Cal- 
ifornia Augustus,  and  first  carried  on  war  against 
the  Gotha,  whom  he  defeated  (257).  But  though 
the  barbarians  still  threatened  the  Roman  fron- 
tiers on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  the  conquests 
of  the  Persians,  who  had  crossed  the  Euphrates 
and  stormed  Antioch,  compelled  him  to  hasten  to 
the  East.  For  a time  his  measures  were  both 
vigorous  and  successful.  Antioch  was  recovered, 
and  the  Persian  king  Sapor  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  behind  the  Euphrates ; but  the  emperor, 
flushed  by  his  good  fortune,  followed  too  rashly. 
He  was  surrounded,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edcssa,  by 
the  countless  horsemen  of  his  active  foe  ; he  was 
entrapped  into  a conference,  taken  prisoner  (260), 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  captivity, 
subjected  to  every  insult  which  Oriental  cruelty 
could  devise.  After  death  his  skin  was  stuffed  and 
long  preserved  as  a trophy  in  the  chief  temple  of 
the  nation.  — 2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  but  not  by 
the  same  mother  as  Gallienus.  He  perished  along 
with  Gallienus  at  Milan  in  268.  [Gallienub.] 

Valerius.  [Valeria  Gens.] 

Valerius  Voluflus  Maximus,  M\,  was  a brother 
of  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  and  waa  dictator  in  b.  c. 
494,  when  the  dissensions  between  the  burghers 
and  commonalty  of  Rome  de  AVjm  were  at  the 
highest.  Vuleriua  was  popular  with  the  plebs 
and  induced  them  to  enlist  for  the  Sabine  and 
Aequian  wars,  by  promising  that  when  the  enemy 
was  repulsed,  the  condition  of  the  debtors  (non) 
should  be  alleviated-  He  defeated  and  triumphed 
3 r 2 
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over  the  Sabine* ; but,  unable  to  fulfil  hi*  promise 
to  the  common*,  resigned  hi*  dictatorship.  The 
pleba,  seeing  that  Valerius  at  least  had  kept  faith 
with  them,  escorted  him  honourably  home.  As 
he  was  ad vanoed  in  life  at  the  time  of  his  dictator- 
ship,  he  probably  died  soon  after.  — There  were 
several  descendants  of  this  Valerias  Maximus,  but 
none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
special  mention. 

Valerius  Maximus,  is  known  to  us  as  the 
compiler  of  a large  collection  of  historical  anec- 
dotes, entitled  Dt  Factis  Diciisque  Memorabilibu s 
Jdlri  IX.,  arranged  under  different  heads,  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Roman  worthies  being, 
moreover,  kept  distinct  in  each  division  from 
those  of  foreigners.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Tiberias,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work. 
Of  his  personal  history  we  know  nothing,  except 
the  solitary  circumstance,  recorded  by  himself, 
that  he  accompanied  Sex.  Pompcias  into  Asia 
(ii.  6.  § 8),  the  Sextus  Porapeius  apparently  who 
was  consul  a.  o.  14,  at  the  time  when  Augustus 
died.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  work  are  of 
a character  so  miscellaneous,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible, without  transcribing  the  short  notices 
placed  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  to  convey  a 
clear  idea  of  the  contents.  In  some  books  the 
topics  selected  for  illustration  are  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  in  others  no  bond  of  union  can  be 
traced.  Thus  the  1 st  book  is  entirely  devoted  to 
matters  connected  with  sacred  rites  ; the  2nd  book 
relates  chiefly  to  certain  remarkable  civil  institu- 
tions ; the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  to  the  more  pro- 
minent social  virtues  ; but  in  the  7th  the  chapters 
De  Strategematis,  De  Itcpuhris,  are  abruptly  fol- 
lowed by  those  Dt  Necessitate^  Dt  Testament is 
Rescissis,  De  Ratis  Testament  is  et  Insperatis.  In 
an  historical  point  of  view  the  work  is  by  no 
means  without  value,  since  it  preserves  a record  of 
many  curious  events  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  ; 
but  from  the  errors  actually  detected  npon  points 
where  we  possess  more  precise  information,  it  is 
manifest  that  we  must  not  repose  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  statements  unless  where  they  are 
corroborated  by  collateral  testimony.  The  work 
of  Valerias  Maximus  became  very  popular  in  the 
later  times  of  the  empire  and  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  was  frequently  abridged,  and  we  still  possess  an 
abridgment  of  it  made  by  Julius  Paris.  The  best 
editions  of  the  original  work  are  by  Totrenius, 
Leid.  1726,  and  by  Kappias,  Lips.  1782. 

Valerius  Flacau*.  [Flaccus.] 

Volgins  Buftu,  C„  a Roman  poet,  and  a con- 
temporary of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  latter  of  whom 
ranks  him  along  with  Varius,  Maecenas,  and  Virgil, 
among  those  friends  of  genius  whose  approbation 
far  more  than  compensated  for  the  annoyance 
caused  by  the  attacks  of  his  detractors. 

Vand&li,  Vandklii,  or  Vindilli,  a confederacy 
of  German  peoples,  probably  of  the  great  Suevic 
race,  to  which  the  Burgundiones,  Gothones,  Oepi- 
dae,  and  Rugii  belonged.  They  dwelt  originally 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Germany,  but  were  afterwards 
settled  N.  of  the  Marcomanni  in  the  Kiescngebirge, 
which  arc  hence  called  Vandalici  Montes.  They 
subsequently  appear  for  a short  time  in  Dacia  and 
Pannonia ; but  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury (a.  d.  409)  they  traversed  Germany  and  Gaul, 
and  invaded  Spam.  In  this  country  they  subju- 
gated the  Alani,  and  founded  a powerful  kingdom, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Andalusia 
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CVandalusia).  In  a.  d.  429  they  crossed  over  int» 
Africa,  under  their  king  Genseric,  and  conquered 
all  the  Roman  dominions  in  that  country.  Gen- 
seric  subsequently  invaded  Italy,  and  took  and 
plundered  Rome  in  455.  The  Vandals  continued 
masters  of  Africa  till  535,  when  their  kingdom  was 
destroyed  by  Belisarius,  and  annexed  to  the  By- 
zantine empire. 

Vanglfines,  a German  people,  dwelling  along 
the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
Worms. 

Varagri.  [V*ragrl] 

VardQli,  a people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensi*. 
W.  of  the  Vascones,  in  the  modern  Guipuzoua  and 
Alava. 

Vargunteius,  a senator  and  one  of  Catiline's 
conspirators,  undertook,  in  con  junction  with  C.  Cor- 
nelius, to  murder  Cicero  in  R.  c.  63,  but  their  plan 
was  frustrated  by  information  conveyed  to  Cicero 
through  Falvia.  He  was  afterwards  brought  to 
trial,  but  could  find  no  one  to  defend  him. 

Varla  {Wared),  a town  of  the  Berones  in  His- 
pania Tarraconensis  on  the  Iberus,  which  was 
navigable  from  this  town. 

Varini,  a people  of  Germany,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  A Ibis,  N.  of  the  Langohardi. 

VffrltUL  L Q.  V arias  Hybrid*,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  b.  c.  90,  was  a native  of  Sucro  in  Spain,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Hybrida,  because  his  mo- 
ther was  a Spanish  woman.  Jn  hi*  tribunesbip  he 
carried  a lex  de  majestote,  in  order  to  punish  all 
those  who  had  assisted  or  advised  the  Socii  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  Roman  people.  Under  this 
law  many  distinguished  senator*  were  condemned  ; 
but  in  the  following  year  Varius  himself  was  eon- 
demed  under  his  own  law,  and  was  put  to  death. 
— 2.  L.  Varius  Rufus,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  the  companion 
and  friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  By  the  latter  he 
is  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  epic  bards, 
and  Quintilian  has  pronounced  that  his  tragedy  of 
Thyestes  might  stand  a comparison  with  any  pro- 
duction of  the  Grecian  stage.  He  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Maecenas,  and  it  was  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  Varius  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
Virgil,  that  Horace  was  indebted  for  an  introduc- 
tisn  to  the  minister,  about  b.  c.  39.  Virgil  ap- 
pointed Plotius  Tucca  and  Varius  his  literary  exe- 
cutors, and  they  revised  the  AeneidL  Hence  Varius 
was  alive  subsequent  to  B.  c.  12,  in  which  year 
Virgil  died.  Only  the  titles  of  3 works  of  Varius 
have  been  preserved  : 1 .Dt  Morte.  2.  Pattegyricta 
tn  Caesarem  Octarianum.  3.  The  tragedy  Thyestes. 
Only  a very  few  fragment*  of  these  poems  are 
extant. 

Varro,  Atacinus.  [See  below,  Varro,  No.  3.] 

Varro,  Cingonlus,  a Roman  senator  under  Nero, 
supported  the  claims  of  Nvmpbidius  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  Nero,  and  was  put  to  death  in  con- 
sequence by  Galba,  being  at  the  time  consul  de- 
signates. 

Varro,  Terentlu*.  L C.,  consul  s.c,  216  with 
L.  Aemilius  Paulus.  Varro  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  a butcher,  to  have  carried  on  business 
himself  as  a factor  in  his  early  years,  and  to  hare 
risen  to  eminence  by  pleading  the  causes  of  the 
lower  classes  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  all 
good  men.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  opposition 
of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  raised  to  the  consulship 
by  the  people,  who  thouoht  that  it  only  needed  a 
man  of  energy  at  the  head  of  an  overwhelming  forca 
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to  bring  the  war  against  Hannibal  to  a close.  His 
colleague  was  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  aristocratical  party.  The  2 consuls  were  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Cannae.  (Hannibal.]  The  battle  was  fought  by 
Van©  against  the  advice  of  Paulus.  The  Homan 
army  was  all  but  annihilated.  Paulus  and  almost  all 
the  officers  perished.  Varro  was  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped  and  reached  Yenusia  in  safety,  with  about 
7 0 horsemen.  His  conduct  after  the  battle  seems  to 
have  been  deserving  of  high  praise.  He  proceeded 
toCanusium,  where  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army 
had  taken  refuge,  and  there  adopted  every  pre- 
caution which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  required. 
His  conduct  was  appreciated  by  the  senate  and 
the  people,  and  his  defeat  was  forgotten  in  the 
services  he  had  lately  rendered.  On  his  return  to 
the  city  all  classes  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
senate  returned  him  thanks  because  he  had  not 
despaired  ef  the  commonwealth.  1U  continued  to 
be  employed  in  Italy  for  several  successive  years 
in  important  military  commands  till  nearly  the  close 
of  the  Punic  war.  — 2.  The  celebrated  writer, 
whose  vast  and  varied  erudition  in  almost  every 
department  of  literature,  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
the  M most  learned  of  the  Romans.**  He  was  born 
n.  c.  1 1 6,  and  was  trained  under  the  superintendence 
of  L.  Aelius  Stilo  Praeconinus,  and  ne  afterwards 
received  instruction  from  Antiochus,  a philosopher 
of  the  Academy.  Varro  held  a high  naval  com- 
mand in  the  wars  against  the  pirates  and  Mithri- 
dates,  and  afterwards  served  as  the  legatus  of  Pom- 
peius  in  Spain  in  the  civil  war,  but  was  compelled 
to  surrender  his  forces  to  Caesar.  He  then  passed 
over  into  Greece,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the 
Pompeian  party  till  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  ; 
when  he  sued  for  and  obtained  the  forgiveness  of 
Caesar,  who  employed  him  in  superintending  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  the  great  library 
designed  for  public  use.  For  some  years  after  this 
period  Varro  reraaiiud  in  literary  seclusion,,  passing 
his  time  chiefly  at  his  country  seats  near  Cumae 
and  Tusculum,  occupied  with  study  and  compo- 
sition. Upon  the  formation  of  the  2nd  triumvirate, 
his  name  appeared  upon  the  list  of  the  proscribed  ; 
hut  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  and,  after 
having  remained  for  some  time  concealed,,  be  ob- 
tained the  protection  of  Octavian.  The  remainder 
of  his  career  was  passed  in  tranquillity,,  and  he 
continued  to  labour  in  his  favourite  studies,  although 
his  magnificent  library  had  been  destroyed,  a loss 
to  him  irreparable.  His  death  took  place  B.  c.  28, 
when  he  was  in  his  89th  year.  Not  only  was 
Varro  the  most  learned  of  Roman  scholars,  but  he 
was  likewise  the  most  voluminous  of  Roman  au- 
thors. We  have  his  own  authority  for  the  asser- 
tion that  he  had  composed  no  less  than  490  books; 
but  of  these  only  2 works  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  one  of  them  in  a mutilated  form.  The  follow- 
ing is  a list  of  the  principal  works,  both  extant  and 
lost : — 1.  De  Re  Rustica  Libri  ///.,  still  extent, 
was  written  when  the  author  was  80  years  old, 
and  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  treatises  upon 
ancieut  agriculture  now  extent,  being  far  superior 
to  the  more  voluminous  production  of  Columella, 
with  which  alone  it  can  be  compared.  The  best 
editions  are  in  the  Scripture s Rei  Ruttime  veieres 
Latini  by  Gesner,  4to.  2 vols.  Lips.  1735,  and  by 
Schneider,  8vo.  4 vols.  Lips.  1794 — 1797.  2.  I)e 
Lingua  Latina , a grammatical  treatise  which  ex- 
tended to  24  books;  but  6 only  (t. — x.)  have  been 
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preserved,  and  these  are  in  a mutilated  condition. 
The  remains  of  this  treatise  are  particularly  valu- 
able, in  so  far  as  they  have  been  the  means  of 
preserving  many  terms  and  forms  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  altogether  lost,  and  much 
curious  information  is  here  treasured  up  connected 
with  the  ancient  usages,  both  civil  and  religious, 
of  the  Romans.  The  best  editions  are  by  Spengel, 
8vo.  Berol.  1826,  and  by  Miiller,  8vo.  Lips.  1833. 

3.  Sentential.  165  Sentential  or  pithy  sayings, 
have  been  published  by  Devil  under  the  name  of 
Varro,  Pater.  1843.  U is  manifest  that  these 
sayings  were  not  strung  together  by  Varro  himself, 
but  are  scraps  gleaned  out  of  various  works,  pro- 
bably at  different  times  and  by  different  hands. 

4.  Antu/uitatum  Ltbri,  divided  into  2 sections.  An- 
tujuitaiet  Rerum  humamxrum,  in  25  books,  and 
A utiqui  totes  Rerum  divinarum,  in  16  books.  This 
was  Varro' *s  great  work  ; and  upon  this  chiefly  his 
reputation  for  profound  learning  was  based ; but 
unfortunately  only  a few  fragments  of  it  have 
come  down  to  us.  With  the  2nd  section  of  the 
work  we  are,  comparatively  speaking,  familiar, 
since  Augustine  drew  very  largely  from  this 
source  in  bis  “City  of  God.**  5.  Salurae , 
which  were  composed,  not  only  in  a variety  of 
metres,  but  contained  an  admixture  of  prose  nlso. 
Varro  in  these  pieces  copied  to  a certain  extent  the 
productions  of  Menippus  the  Gad&rene  [.Mp.n ip- 
pur],  and  hence  designated  them  as  Saturae  Me- 
nipptae  s.  Cymeae.  They  appear  to  have  been  n 
series  of  disquisitions  on  a vast  variety  of  subjects, 
frequently,  if  not  uniformly,  couched  in  the  shape 
of  dialogue,  the  object  proposed  being  the  incul- 
cation of  moraL  lessons  and  serious  truths  in  a 
familiar,  playful,  and  even  jocular  style.  The  best 
edition  of  the  fragments  of  these  Saturae  is  by 
Oehler,  M.  Terentii  Vammis  Saturarum  Menip- 
pearum  Reliquiae , Quedlingb.  1844.  Of  the  re- 
maining works  of  Varro  we  possess  little  except 
a mere  catalogue  of  titles.  — 3.  P.,  a Latin  po«-t 
of  considerable  celebrity,  sumamed  Atacinus, 
from  the  A tax , a river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  his 
native  province,  was  born  R.  c.  82.  Of  his  personal 
history  nothing  further  is  known.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  composer  of  the  following  works, 
of  which  a few  inconsiderable  fragments  only  have 
come  down  to  us ; but  some  of  them  ought  perhaps 
to  be  ascribed  to  his  illustrious  contemporary  M. 
Terentius  Varro : — 1.  Argonautica,  probably  a free 
translation  of  the  well-known  poem  by  Apollonius 
Rhodius.  Upon  this  piece  the  fame  of  Varro 
chiefly  rested.  It  is  referred  to  by  Propertius,  by 
Ovid,  and  by  Statius.  2.  Chorographiu  s.  (’omo- 
graphia,  appears  to  have  been  a metrical  system  of 
astronomy  and  geography.  3.  Libri  Na vales,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a poem  upon  navigation. 

Virus,  a cognomen  in  many  Homan  gentes,  sig- 
nified a person  who  had  his  legs  bent  inwards,  and 
was  opposed  to  Valgus,  which  signified  a person 
having  his  legs  turned  outward. 

Varus,  Alffinus.  L A Roman  jurist,  was  a 
pupil  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  the  only  pupil  of 
Servius  from  whom  there  are  any  excerpts  in  the 
Digest  The  scholiast  on  Horace  (&1/.L3. 130)  tells 
us  that  the  **  Alfenus  vafer**  of  Horace  was  the  law- 
yer, and  that  he  was  a native  of  Cremona,  where  he 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a barber  or  a botcher  of 
shoes  (for  there  are  both  readings,  sutor  and  ton- 
sor);  that  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  attained  the  dignity  of 
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the  consulship,  and  wm  honoured  with  a publie 
fnneral.  — 2.  A general  of  Vitelliu*,  in  the  civil 
war  in  a.  d.  69,  and  perhaps  a descendant  of  the 
jurist* 

Varus,  Atlas.  LF^a  zealous  partisan  of  Pora- 
pey  in  the  ciril  war,  was  stationed  in  Picenum  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  a.  c.  49.  He 
subsequently  crossed  over  into  Africa,  and  took 
possession  of  the  province,  which  was  then  go- 
verned by  Q.  Ligarius.  [Lioarius.]  In  conse- 
quence of  his  having  been  propraetor  of  Africa  a 
few  years  previously.  Varus  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country  and  the  people,  and  was  thus  able 
to  raise  2 legions  without  much  difficulty.  Mean- 
time, L.  Aelius  Tubero,  who  had  received  from  the 
senate  the  province  of  Africa,  arrived  to  take  the 
command ; but  Varus  would  not  even  allow  him 
to  land,  and  compelled  him  to  sail  away.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  Varus,  assisted  by 
king  Juba,  defeated  Curio,  Caesar’s  legate,  who  had 
crossed  over  from  Sicily  to  Africa.  [Cl’ mo.]  Varus 
fought  with  the  other  Pompeians  in  Africa  against 
Caesar  in  46 ; but  after  the  battle  of  Thapsus  he 
sailed  away  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  Spain.  He  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Munda,  and  bis  head  was  carried  to 
Caesar.  — 2.  Atius  Varus,  commander  of  the 
cavalry  under  C.  Fabius,  one  of  Caesar’s  legates  in 
Gaul,  and  probably  the  «une  as  the  Q.  Varus,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry  under  Domitios,  one  of 
Caesar’s  generals  in  Greece  in  the  war  with  Pom- 
pey. It  is  supposed  by  many  modem  writers  that 
he  is  the  same  person  as  the  Varus  to  whom  Virgil 
dedicated  his  6th  eclogue,  and  whose  praises  the 
poet  also  celebrates  in  the  ninth  (ix.  27).  from 
which  poems  we  learn  that  Varus  had  obtained 
renown  in  war. 

Varus,  Quintillns.  1.  Sex.,  quaestor  a.c.  49, 
belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party.  He  fell  into 
Cae  sar’s  hands  at  the  capture  of  Corfinium,  but 
was  dismissed  by  Caesar.  He  afterwards  fought 
under  Brutus  and  Cassius  against  the  triumvirs; 
and  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  fell 
by  the  hands  of  his  freedmen,  who  slew  him  at 
his  own  request.— 2.  P.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
consul  b.  c.  1 3,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to 
the  government  of  Syria,  where  he  acquired  enoN 
mous  wealth.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Syria 
he  was  made  governor  of  Germany  (probably  about 
a.  d.  7).  Drusus  had  conquered  a great  part  of 
central  Germany  as  far  as  the  Visurgis  ( JFeser) ; 
and  Varus  received  orders  from  Augustus  to  intro- 
duce the  Roman  jurisdiction  into  the  newly  con- 
quered country.  The  Germans,  however,  were  not 
prepared  to  submit  thus  tamely  to  the  Roman 
yoke,  and  found  a leader  in  Arminius,a  noble  chief 
of  the  Cherusci,  who  had  previously  served  in  the 
Roman  army.  Arminius  organised  a general  revolt 
of  all  the  German  tribes  between  the  Visurgis  and 
the  Weser,  but  kept  his  design  a profound  secret 
from  Varus,  with  whom  he  continued  to  live  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  When  he  had  fully  matured 
his  plans,  he  suddenly  attacked  Varus,  at  the  head 
of  a countless  host  of  barbarians,  as  the  Roman 
general  was  inarching  with  his  3 legions  through  a 
pass  of  the  Salius  Teuloburyiensit,  a range  of  hills 
covered  with  wood,  which  extends  N.  of  the  Lippe 
from  Osnabriick  to  Paderbom,  and  is  known  in 
the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  Teutoburger- 
wald  or  Lippische  Wold.  The  battle  lasted  3 
days,  and  ended  with  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
Roman  army  Varus  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
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His  defeat  was  followed  by  the  loss  of  all  the  Ro» 
roan  possessions  between  the  Weser  and  the  Rhine, 
and  the  latter  river  again  became  the  boundary  of 
the  Roman  dominions.  When  the  news  of  this 
defeat  reached  Rome,  the  whole  city  was  thrown 
into  consternation;  and  Augustus,  who  was  both 
weak  and  aged,  gave  way  to  the  most  violent  grief, 
tearing  his  garments  and  calling  upon  Varus  to  give 
him  back  his  legions.  Orders  were  issued,  as  if 
the  very  empire  was  in  danger;  and  Tiberius  was 
despatched  with  a veteran  army  to  the  Rhine. 

Varna  ( For,  or  Faro),  a river  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  forming  the  boundary  between  this  pro- 
vince and  Italy,  rises  in  Mt.  Ceraa  in  the  Alps, 
and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Antipolis  and  Nicaea. 

Vaaates,  a people  in  Gallia  Aqui tanks,  on  th« 
Garanina,  whose  chief  town  was  Cossium  (Boras), 
on  the  road  from  Burdigala  to  Elusa. 

Vascones,  a powerful  people  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  between  the  Iberus  and 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  modem  A'amrcr  and  frier- 
puzeo.  Their  chief  towns  were  Pohpelon  and 
Calaguhris.  They  were  a brave  people,  and 
fought  in  battle  bare-headed.  Under  the  empire 
they  were  regarded  as  skilful  diviners  and  prophets. 
Their  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  the  modern 
Basques. 

Vascdnum  Baltus.  [Pvrkke.] 

Vaslo  ( Fatso*),  a considerable  town  of  the  Yo- 
contii  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Vatla  Isanricns,  P.  ServiHus.  L Consul  in 
a.  c.  79,  was  sent  in  the  following  year  as  pro- 
consul  to  Cilicia,  in  order  to  clear  the  seas  of  the 
pirates,  whose  ravages  now  spread  far  and  wide. 
He  carried  on  the  war  with  great  ability  and  suc- 
cess, and  from  his  conquest  of  the  Isauri.  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  Isauricus.  After  giving 
Cilicia  the  organisation  of  a Roman  province,  be 
entered  Rome  in  triumph  in  74.  After  his  return 
Senrilios  took  a leading  part  in  public  affaire.  In 
70  he  was  one  of  the  judices  at  toe  trial  of  Verres; 
in  66  he  supported  the  rogation  of  Manillas  for 
conferring  upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war 
against  the  pirates;  in  63  he  was  a candidate  for 
the  dignity  of  pontifex  maximus,  but  was  defeated 
by  Julius  Caesar;  in  the  same  year  he  spoke  in 
the  senate  in  favour  of  inflicting  the  last  penalty  of 
the  law  upon  the  Catilinarian  conspirators;  in  57 
he  joined  the  other  nobles  in  procuring  Cicero)! 
recall  from  banishment;  in  56  he  opposed  the 
restoration  of  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom;  and  m 55 
he  was  censor  with  M.  Valerius  Messala  Niger. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  civil  ware,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age,  and  died  in  44.  — 2. 
Praetor  54,  belonged  originally  to  the  aristocraiical 
party,  but  espoused  Caesar’s  side  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  ciril  war,  and  was  consul  with  Caesar  in 
48.  In  46  he  governed  the  province  of  Asia  as 
proconsul,  during  which  time  Cicero  wrote  to  him 
several  letters.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  in  44, 
he  supported  Cicero  and  the  rest  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  in  opposition  to  Antony.  But  he 
soon  changed  sides  again,  became  reconciled  to 
Antony,  and  was  made  consul  a second  time  in  4 1. 

Vatin! us.  1.  P.,  a political  adventurer  in  the 
last  days  of  the  republic,  who  is  described  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  greatest  scamps  and  villains 
that  ever  lived.  His  personal  appearance  was  un- 
prepossessing; his  face  and  neck  were  covered  with 
swellings,  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  calling  him  the 
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struma  eiviiaiis.  Vatinius  wan  qnaestor  B.  c 63, 
and  tribune  of  the  plebs  59,  when  he  sold  his  ser- 
vices to  Caesar,  who  was  then  consul  along  with 
Bibulus.  It  was  Vatinius  who  proposed  the  bill 
to  the  people,  by  which  Caesar  received  the  pro- 
vinces of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Ulyricum  for  5 years. 
Vatinius  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  poli- 
tical affairs.  In  56  he  appeared  as  a witness  against 
Milo  and  Settiut,  two  of  Cicero's  friends,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  orator  made  a vehement  attack 
upon  the  character  of  Vatinius,  in  the  speech  which 
has  come  down  to  us.  Vatinius  was  praetor  in  55, 
and  in  the  following  year  (54)  he  was  accused  by 
C.  Licinius  Calvus  of  having  gained  the  proctor- 
ship by  bribery.  He  was  defended  on  this  occa- 
sion by  Cicero,  in  order  to  please  Caesar,  whom 
Cicero  had  offended  by  his  former  attack  upon 
Vatinius.  Soon  afterwards  Vatinius  went  to  Gaul, 
■where  we  find  him  serving  in  51.  He  accom- 
panied Caesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  made 
consul  suffectus  for  a few  days,  at  the  end  of 
December  47.  At  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  was  sent  into  Illyricum,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  success.  After  Caesar’s 
death  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  Dyrrhachium 
and  bis  army  to  Brutus  who  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia,  because  his  troops  declared  in 
favour  of  Brutus.  — 2.  Of  Beneventum,  one  of  the 
vilest  and  most  hateful  creatures  of  Nero's  court, 
equally  deformed  in  body  and  in  mind.  He  was 
originally  a shoemaker's  apprentice,  next  earned  his 
living  as  one  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  scurrue  or  buf- 
foons, and  finally  obtained  great  power  and  wealth 
by  accusing  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
state.  A certain  kind  of  drinking-cups,  having  nasi 
or  nozzles,  bore  the  name  of  Vatinius,  probably 
because  he  brought  them  into  fashion.  Juvenal 
alludes  (v.  46.)  to  a cup  of  this  kind. 

Vatrenus.  [Padus.] 

Vectia  or  Vecta  (Isle  of  Wight ),  an  island  off  the 
S.  coast  of  Britain,  with  which  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  before  their  conquest  of  Britain,  by 
means  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massilia,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  visit  this  island  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining tin.  It  is  related  by  Diodorus  that  at  low 
water  the  space  between  Vectis  and  the  coast  of 
Britain  was  almost  entirely  dry,  so  that  the  Britons 
used  to  bring  tin  to  the  island  in  waggons.  It  was 
conquered  by  Vespasian  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Vedlus  MBs.  [Poi.ua] 

Vegetlus,  Flavin*  Ren&tus,  the  author  of  a 
treatise,  Rei  Mil  Haris  Irutituta,  or  Epitome  Rei 
Militarise  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Valentinian  II. 
The  materials  were  derived,  according  to  the  de- 
claration of  the  writer  himself,  from  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor, D 9 LHsciplina  MiRtari , from  Cornelius  Celsut, 
from  Frontinus,  from  Patemus,  and  from  the  im- 
perial constitutions  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  Had- 
rian. The  work  is  divided  into  5 books.  The  1st 
treats  of  the  levying  and  training  of  recruits,  in- 
cluding instructions  for  the  fortification  of  a camp; 
the  2nd,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  soldiers 
are  divided,  and  especially  of  the  organisation  of 
the  legion;  the  3rd,  of  the  operations  of  an  army  in 
the  field;  the  4th,  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  for- 
tresses; the  5th,  of  marine  warfare.  The  value  of 
this  work  is  much  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the 
usages  of  periods  the  most  remote  from  each  other 
ore  mixed  together  into  one  confused  mass,  and  not 
un frequently,  we  have  reason  to  suspect,  are  blended 
with  arrangements  which  never  existed,  except  in 
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the  fancy  of  the  author.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Schwebelius,  Norimberg,  1767;  and  by  Ouden- 
dorp  and  Bessel,  Argent.  1806. 

Veiento,  Fabrielu*,  was  banished  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  a.  d.  62,  in  consequence  of  his  haring 
published  several  libels.  He  afterwards  returned 
to  Rome,  and  became  in  the  reign  of  Domitian 
one  of  the  most  infamous  informers  and  flatterers 
of  that  tyrant.  He  also  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Nerva. 

V5ii  (Veiens,  -entis,  Veientanus:  Isola  Far- 
nese)%  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  cities  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  the  river  Crerogra,  about  12 
miles  from  Rome.  It  possessed  a strongly  fortified 
citadel,  built  on  a hill  rising  precipitously  from  the 
deep  glens  which  bound  it,  save  at  the  single  point 
where  a narrow  ridge  unites  it  to  the  city.  It 
was  one  of  the  12  cities  of  the  Etmscan  Confede- 
ration, and  apparently  the  largest  of  a)L  As  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  its  present  remains,  it  was 
about  7 miles  in  circumference,  which  agrees  with 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  it  was  equal  in 
size  to  Athens.  Its  territory  ( Ager  Veiens)  was 
extensive,  and  appears  originally  to  have  extended 
on  the  S.  and  E.  to  the  Tiber  ; on  the  S.W.  to  the 
sea,  embracing  the  salinae  or  salt-works,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ; and  on  the  AV.  to  the  territory 
of  Caere.  The  Ciminian  forest  appears  to  have 
been  its  N.  W.  boundary;  on  the  E.  it  must 
have  embraced  all  the  district  S.  of  Socrate  and  E.- 
ward  to  the  Tiber.  The  cities  of  Capena  and  Fi- 
denae  were  colonies  of  Veii.  Veii  was  a powerful 
city  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
the  most  formidable  and  dangerous  of  her  neigh- 
bours. The  Veientes  were  engaged  in  almost  un- 
ceasing hostilities  with  Rome  for  more  than  3 cen- 
turies and  a half,  and  we  have  records  of  14  distinct 
wars  between  the  2 peoples.  Veii  was  at  length 
taken  by  the  dietator  Camillus,  after  a siege  which 
is  said  to  hare  lasted  10  years.  The  city  fell  into 
his  bands,  according  to  the  common  story,  by  means 
of  a cuniculus  or  mine,  which  was  carried  by  Ca- 
millus from  the  Roman  camp  under  the  city  into 
the  citadel  of  Veii.  So  well  built  and  spacious  was 
Veii,  that  the  Romans  were  anxious,  after  the  de- 
struction of  their  own  city  by  the  Ganls  in  390,  to 
remove  to  Veii,  and  are  said  to  have  been  only 
prevented  from  carrying  their  purpose  into  effect  by 
the  eloquence  of  Camillus.  From  this  time  Veii 
was  abandoned  ; but  after  the  lapse  of  ages  it  was 
colonised  afresh  by  Augustus,  and  made  a Roman 
municipium.  The  new  colony,  however,  occupied 
scarcely  a 3rd  of  the  ancient  city,  and  had  again 
sunk  into  decay  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  From 
this  time  Veii  disappears  entirely  from  history,  and, 
on  the  revival  of  letters,  even  its  site  was  long  an 
object  of  dispute.  It  is  now  settled,  however,  be- 
yond a doubt,  that  it  stood  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hamlet  of  Isola  Fames e,  where  several  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  have  been  discovered. 
Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  its  cemetery  ; but 
there  is  now  only  one  tomb  remaining  open,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  winter  of  1842-3,  and  con- 
tains many  interesting  remains  of  Etruscan  art. 

Vtidvia,  a Roman  deity,  whose  name  is  ex- 
plained by  some  to  mean  “little  Jupiter  ;H  while 
others  interpret  it  “the  destructive  Jupiter,”  and 
identify  him  with  Pluto.  Veiovis  w-as  probably 
an  Etruscan  divinity  of  a destructive  nature,  whose 
fearful  lightnings  produced  deafness  in  those  who 
were  to  be  struck  by  them,  even  before  they 
3 F 4 
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were  actually  hurled.  Hi*  temple  at  Rome  stood 
between  the  Capitol  and  the  Tarpeian  rock;  he  was 
represented  as  a youthful  god  armed  with  arrows. 

Vfilabrum.  [Roma,  p.  650,  b.J 

Velauni  or  Yellayi,  a people  in  Gallia  Aqiri- 
tanica,  in  the  modern  VcUxy%  who  were  originally 
subject  to  the  Arverni,  but  subsequently  appear  as 
an  independent  people. 

V£l£da,  a prophetic  virgin,  by  birth  belonged  to 
the  Bructeri,  and  was  regarded  as  a divine  being 
by  most  of  the  nations  in  central  Germany  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  She  inhabited  a lofty  tower 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Luppia  (Lippe). 
She  encouraged  Civilis  in  his  revolt  against  the 
Romans,  but  she  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  and 
carried  to  Rome. 

Villa  or  Elea,  also  called  Hyele  (’EAe'o, 
the  different  forms  are  owing  to  the  word  having 
originally  the  Aeolic  digamma,  which  the  Romans 
changed  into  V:  Velienses  or  Kle&tes,  pi:  Cos- 
ted' a Mare  della  Ilnuxa ),  a Greek  town  of  Lu- 
can i a on  the  W.  coast  between  Paestum  and  Bux- 
entum,  was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans,  who  had 
abandoned  their  native  city  to  escape  from  the 
Persian  sovereignty,  about  b.  c.  543.  It  was  si- 
tuated about  3 miles  E.  of  the  river  Hales,  and 
possessed  a good  harbour.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Parmenides  and  Zeno, 
who  founded  a school  of  philosophy  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Eleatic.  It  possessed  a ce- 
lebrated temple  of  Demeter  (Ores).  Cicero,  who 
resided  at  Velia  at  one  time,  frequently  mentions  it 
in  his  correspondence  ; and  it  appears  to  have  been 
reckoned  a healthy  place.  (Hor.  Ep.  L 15.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  ceased  to  be  a town  of 
importance. 

Volinas  ( Velino ),  a river  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabines,  rising  in  the  central  Apennines,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Nar.  This  river  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Reate  overflowed  its  banks  and  formed  several 
small  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  was  called  Lacns 
Velinus  ( Piedi  Lugo,  also  Logo  t idle  Mur  more). 
In  order  to  carry  off  these  waters,  a channel  was 
cut  through  the  rocks  by  Curius  Dentatus,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Sabines,  by  means  of  which  the  waters 
of  the  Velinus  were  carried  through  a narrow  gorge 
to  a spot  where  they  fall  from  a height  of  several 
hundred  feet  into  the  river  Nar.  This  fall,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe,  is  known 
at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  the  fall  of  Tend, 
or  the  cascade  dclle  Marmore. 

Vfclltrae  ^Velitemus : Velletri),  an  ancient  town 
of  the  Volscians  in  Latium,  but  subsequently  be- 
longing to  the  Latin  League.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  and  colonised  at  an  early  period, 
but  it  frequently  revolted  from  Rome.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Augustus. 

Velios  Longos,  a Latin  grammarian,  known  to 
us  from  a treatise,  De  Orthography  still  extant, 
printed  in  the  “ Gramma  ticne  Latinae  Auctores 
Antiqui,”  of  Putschius,  4to.  Hanov.  1605.  Velius 
also  wrote  a commentary  on  Virgil^  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Macrobius. 

Vellaunodunum  ( Beaune ),  a town  of  the  Se- 
nones  in  Gallia  Lugduncnsis. 

Vella  vi.  (Vela  uni.] 

Velleius  Paterc&los.  [Paterculus.] 

Vellocasses,  a people  in  Gallia  Lugduncnsis, 
N.W.  of  the  Pariui,  extending  along  the  Sequana 
as  far  as  the  ocean  ; their  chief  town  was  Rato- 
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Venkfrom  ( V enafranus : Vemafri\  a town  in  the 
N.  of  Samnium,  near  the  river  Vulturous,  and  on 
the  confines  of  Latium,  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  olives. 

Venedi  or  VenSdaa,  a people  in  European  Sar- 
matia,  dwelling  on  tlie  Baltic  E.  of  the  Vistula. 
The  8inos  Ven&dlcus  {Oulf  of  Riga),  and  the 
Ven&dlci  Montes,  a range  of  mouniAius  between 
Poland  and  East  Prussia,  were  called  after  this 
people. 

Vfinfais  Promontorium.  [Pyrenes  Pjeom.] 

Veneris  Portus  or  Pyrenaei  Portos,  a seaport 

town  of  the  Indigetes  in  Hicpania  Tarraooneusis, 
near  the  Prom.  Veneris,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul. 

Venetia,  1.  A district  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  was 
originally  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Gallia  Cisalpiua,  but  was  made  by  Augustus  the 
10th  Regio  of  Italy.  It  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  river  Athesis,  which  separated  it  from  Gallia 
CisaJpina  ; on  the  N.  by  the  Carnic  Alps  ; on  the 
E.  by  the  river  Turovas,  which  separated  it  from 
Istria  ; and  on  the  S.  by  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  This 
country  was,  and  is,  very  fertile ; and  its  inhabit- 
ants enjoyed  great  prosperity.  The  chief  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  were  excellent  wool,  a sweet 
but  much  prized  wine,  and  race-horses.  Dionysius, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  is  said  to  have  kept  a stud 
of  race-horses  in  this  country.  — Its  inhabitants, 
the  VenSti,  frequently  called  Heneti  (’Evrrof)  by 
the  Greeks,  were  commonly  said  to  be  descendants 
of  the  Paphlagonian  Heneti,  whom  An  tenor  led 
into  the  country  after  the  Trojan  war  ; but  this 
tale,  like  so  man)'  others,  has  evidently  arisen  from 
the  mere  similarity  of  the  name.  Others  supposed 
the  Yeneti  to  be  a branch  of  the  Celtic  Veneti  in 
Gaul  ; but  this  supposition  is  disproved  by  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Polybius,  that  they  spoke  a lan- 
guage entirely  different  from  the  Celtic : and  that 
they  had  no  connexion  with  the  Celts,  may  be  in* 
ferred  from  the  fact  that  they  were  always  on  hostile 
terms  with  the  Celtic  tribes  settled  in  Italy.  He* 
rodotus  regards  them  as  an  Iilyrian  race  ; and  all 
writers  are  agreed  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
original  population  of  Italy.  In  consequence  of 
their  hostility  to  the  Celtic  tribes  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, they  formed  at  an  early  period  an  alliance 
with  Rome  ; and  their  country  was  defended  by 
the  Romans  against  their  dangerous  enemies.  On 
the  conquest  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  the  Veneti 
likewise  became  included  under  the  Roman  do- 
minions ; and  they  were  almost  the  only  people  in 
Italy  who  became  the  subjects  of  Rome  without 
offering  any  resistance.  The  Veneti  continued  to 
enjoy  great  prosperity  down  to  the  time  of  the  Mar- 
coroannic  wars,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aure- 
lius ; but  from  this  time  their  country  was  fre- 
quently devastated  by  the  barbarians  who  invaded 
Italy;  and  at  length,  in  the  5th  century,  many  of 
its  inhabitants,  to  escape  the  ra%-agcs  of  the  Huns 
under  Attila,  took  refuge  in  the  islands  off  their 
coast,  on  which  now  stands  the  city  of  Venice. 
The  chief  tow*ns  of  Venetia  in  ancient  times  were, 
Patavium,  Altinum,  and  Aquileia.  The  2 
latter  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  ex- 
ported, among  other  things,  large  quantities  of 
amber,  which  was  brought  from  the  Baltic  through 
the  interior  of  Europe  to  these  cities.  —2.  A district 
in  the  N.  W.  of  Gallia  Lugduuensit,  inhabited  by 
the  Veneti,  who  were  a brave  people,  and  the  best 
sailors  in  all  Gaul.  Off  their  coast  was  a group 
of  islands  called  Insulae  Venfctlcae. 


VENETUS  LACUS. 

Venfctus  Lac  os.  [Brigantines  Lacvs.] 

Venllla,  a nymph,  daughter  of  Pilumnus,  water 
of  Amata,  wife  of  king  Latinus,  and  mother  of 
Tumua  and  Juturna  by  Daunua. 

Vennfinefl,  a people  of  Khaetia,  and  according  to 
Strabo  the  most  ravage  of  the  Rhaetian  tribes,  in- 
habiting the  Alps  near  the  sources  of  the  A thesis 
( A duns ). 

Venta.  1 Belgirum  ( FFtnetesfer),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Belgae  in  Britain.  The  modem  city 
still  contains  several  Roman  remains.  — 2.  I ce- 
ntrum. [IciM.]  — 3 Sililrum  ( Caencent\,  a 
town  of  the  Silures  in  Britain,  in  Monmouthshire. 

Venti  (&re/toi),  the  winds.  They  appear  per- 
sonified, even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  are  conceived  as  ordinary  phe- 
nomena of  nature.  The  master  and  ruler  of  all 
the  winds  is  Aeolus,  who  resides  in  the  island 
Aeolia  [A  holes]  ; but  the  other  gods  also,  espe- 
cially Zeus,  exercise  a power  over  them.  Homer 
mentions  by  name  Boreas  (N.  wind).  Earns  (E. 
wind),  Notus  (S.  wind),  and  Zephyrus  (W.  wind). 
When  the  funeral  pile  of  Patrocius  could  not  be 
made  to  bum,  Achilles  promised  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  winds  ; and  Iris  accordingly  hastened  to 
them,  and  found  them  feasting  in  the  palnce  of 
Zephyrus  in  Thrace.  Boreas  and  Zephyrus  there- 
upon straightway  crossed  the  Thracian  sea  into 
Asia,  to  cause  the  fire  to  blaze.  According  to 
Hesiod,  the  beneficial  winds,  Notus,  Boreas,  Ar- 
gestes,  and  Zephyrus,  were  the  sons  of  Astraeus 
and  Eos;  and  the  destructive  ones,  such  as  Typhon, 
are  said  to  be  the  sons  of  Typhoeus.  Later, 
especially  philosophical,  writers  endeavoured  to 
define  the  winds  more  accurately,  according  to 
their  places  in  the  compass.  Thus  Aristotle, 
besides  the  4 principal  winds  ( Boreas  or  Aparctias, 
Kurus,  Notus,  and  Zephyrus),  mentions  3,  the 
Meses,  Caiciat,  and  Apeliotes,  between  Boreas 
and  Eurus  ; between  Kurus  and  Notus  he  places 
the  Phoenicias  ; between  Notus  and  Zephyrus  he 
has  only  the  Lips;  and  between  Zephyrus  and 
Boreas  he  places  the  Argcstes(  Olympias  or  Sciron) 
and  the  Thrascias.  It  must  further  be  observed 
that,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  Euros  is  not  due  E. 
but  S.  E.  In  the  Museum  Pio-Clemeutinum  there 
exists  a marble  monument  upon  which  the  winds 
are  described  with  their  Greek  and  Latin  names, 
viz.  Septentrio  (Aparctias),  Eurus  (Euros  or  S.  E.), 
and  between  these  2 Aquilo  (Boreas),  Vulturous 
(Caicias)  and  Sol&nut  (Apheliotes).  Between 
Kurus  and  Notus  (Notos)  there  is  only  one,  the 
Kuroauster  (Euronotui) ; between  Notus  and 
Favonius  (Zephyrus)  are  marked  Austro- Africus 
(Libonotus),  and  Africus  (Lips)  ; and  between 
Favonius  and  Septentrio  we  find  Chrus  (lapyx) 
and  Circius  (Thracius).  The  winds  were  repre- 
sented by  poets  and  artists  in  different  ways  ; the 
latter  usually  represented  them  as  beings  with 
wings  at  their  heads  and  shoulders.  The  most 
remarkable  monument  representing  the  winds  is 
the  octagonal  tower  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  at 
Athens.  Each  of  the  8 sides  of  the  monument 
represents  one  of  the  8 principal  winds  in  a flying 
attitude.  A moveable  Triton  in  the  centre  of  the 
cupola  pointed  with  his  staff  to  the  wind  blowing 
at  the  time.  All  these  8 figures  have  wings  at 
their  shoulders,  all  are  clothed,  and  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  winds  are  indicated  by  their  bodies 
and  various  attributes.  Black  lambs  were  offered 
as  sacrifices  to  the  destructive  winds,  and  white 
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ones  to  favourable  or  good  winds.  Boreas  had  a 
temple  on  the  river  Iliasus  in  Attica  ; and  Ze- 
phrrus  had  an  altar  on  the  sacred  road  to  Eleusis. 

Venddlui  Bassos,  P.,  a celebrated  Roman 
general,  was  a native  of  Picenum,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Pompeius  Strabo  in  the  Social  war 
(b.  c,  89),  and  carried  to  Rome.  When  he  grew 
up  to  man’s  estate,  he  got  a poor  living  by  under- 
taking to  furnish  mules  and  vehicles  for  those 
magistrates  who  went  from  Rome  to  administer  a 
province.  In  this  humble  employment  he  became 
known  to  C.  Julius  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Gaul.  In  the  Civil  war  he  executed  Caesar's 
orders  with  ability,  and  became  a favourite  of  his 
great  commander.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  was  made  a praetor  for  b.  c.  43. 
After  Caesar's  death  Ventidius  sided  with  M.  An- 
tony in  the  war  of  Mutina  (43),  and  in  the  same 
year  was  made  consul  suffectus.  In  39  Antony 
sent  Ventidius  into  Asia,  to  oppose  Labienus  and 
the  Parthian*.  He  conducted  this  war  with  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  success.  In  the  1st  cam- 
paign (39)  he  defeated  the  Parthians  and  Labiemis, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  slain  in  his  flight  after 
the  battle ; and  in  the  2nd  campaign  (38)  Ventidius 
gained  a still  more  brilliant  victory  over  the  Par- 
thians, who  had  again  invaded  Syria.  Pacorus, 
the  king's  son,  fell  in  this  battle.  Antony,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  pleased  with  the  success  of 
Ventidius,  showed  great  jealousy  of  him,  and 
dismissed  him  from  his  employment.  Yet  his  ser- 
vices were  too  great  to  be  overlooked  ; and  he  had 
a triumph  in  November,  38.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  him.  Ventidius  was  often  cited  as  an 
instance  of  a man  who  rose  from  the  lowest  con- 
dition to  the  highest  honours  ; a captive  became  a 
Roman  consul  and  enjoyed  a triumph  ; but  this 
was  in  a period  of  revolution. 

Vfinus,  the  goddess  of  love  among  the  Romans. 
Before  she  was  identified  with  the  Greek  Aphro- 
dite, she  was  one  of  the  least  important  divinities 
in  the  religion  of  the  Romans  ; but  still  her  wor- 
ship seems  to  have  been  established  at  Rome  at 
an  early  time.  There  was  a stone  chapel  with  an 
image  of  Venus  Murtea  or  Murcia  in  the  Circus 
near  the  spot  where  the  altar  of  Consus  was  con- 
cealed. This  surname  was  said  to  be  the  same  as 
Myrtea  (from  myrtus , a myrtle),  and  to  indicate 
the  fondness  of  the  goddess  for  the  myrtle-tree.  In 
ancient  times  there  is  said  to  have  been  a myrtle- 
grove  in  front  of  her  sanctuary  below  the  Aven- 
tine.  Another  ancient  surname  of  Venus  was 
Cloadnay  which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
her  image  having  been  found  in  the  great  sewer 
( cloaca ) ; but  this  tale  is  nothing  but  an  etymolo- 
gical inference  from  the  name.  It  is  supposed  by 
modern  writers  that  this  surname  signifies  the 
M Purifier''1  from  cloart  or  cluere  “to  wash”  or 
“purify."  The  statue  of  Venus  under  this  sur- 
name was  set  up  by  T.  Tatius  in  a temple  near 
the  forum.  A 3rd  ancient  surname  of  Venus  is 
Calva,  under  which  she  had  2 temples  in  the 
neigh bourhood  of  the  Capitol.  Some  believed  that 
one  of  them  had  been  built  by  Ancus  Marcius, 
because  his  wife  was  in  danger  of  losing  her  hair  ; 
others  thought  that  it  was  a monument  of  a pa- 
triotic act  of  the  Roman  women,  who  during  the 
siege  of  the  Gauls  cut  off  their  bair  and  gave  it 
to  the  men  to  make  strings  for  their  bows  ; and 
others  again  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the  fancies  and 
caprices  of  lovers,  cal  tens  signifying  “ to  lease.’ 
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But  it  probably  refers  to  the  fact  that  on  her  wed- 
ding day  the  bride,  either  actually  or  symbolically, 
cut  off  a lock  of  hair  to  sacrifice  it  to  Venus.  In 
these,  the  most  ancient  surnames  of  Venus,  we 
must  recognise  her  primitive  character  and  attri- 
butes.— In  later  times  her  worship  became  much 
more  extended,  and  her  identification  with  the 
Greek  Aphrodite  introduced  various  new  attributes. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
worship  of  Venus  Erycina  was  introduced  from 
Sicily,  and  a temple  was  dedicated  to  her  on  the 
Capitol,  to  which  subsequently  another  was  added 
outside  the  Colline  gate.  In  the  year  B.C.  114,  a 
Vestal  virgin  was  killed  by  lightning  ; and  as  the 
general  moral  corruption,  especially  among  the 
Vestals,  was  believed  to  be  tbe  cause  of  this  dis- 
aster, the  Sibylline  books,  upon  being  consulted, 
commanded  that  a temple  should  be  built  to  Venns 
Verticordia  (the  goddess  who  turns  the  hearts  of 
men)  on  the  via  Salaria.  After  the  close  of  the 
Samnite  war,  Fabius  Gurges  founded  the  worship 
of  Venus  Obsequens  and  Postvorta  ; Scipio  Africa- 
ns the  younger,  that  of  Venns  Genitrix,  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  followed  by  Caesar,  who  added 
that  of  Venns  Victrix.  Tbe  worship  of  Venus  was 
promoted  by  Caesar,  who  traced  his  descent  from 
Aeneas,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Mars 
and  Venus.  The  month  of  April,  as  the  beginning 
of  spring,  was  thought  to  be  peculiarly  sacred  to 
the  goddess  of  love.  Respecting  the  Greek  goddess 
see  Aphrodits. 

VSntlsIa  (Venusinus:  Venom),  an  ancient  town 
of  Apulia,  S.  of  the  river  Aufidus,  and  near  Mt. 
Vultur,  situated  in  a romantic  country,  and  me- 
morable as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Horace.  It 
was  originally  a town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnium  ; 
and  after  its  original  Sabellian  inhabitants  had  been 
driven  out  by  the  Romans,  it  was  colonised  by  the 
latter,  b.c.  291,  and  formed  an  important  military 
station.  Here  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  army 
took  refuge  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae.  *216. 

Ver&gri  or  Varagri,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
on  the  Pennine  Alps,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Dranse  and  the  Rhone. 

Verbinui  Lacus  {Logo  Maggiore),  a lake  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  the  largest  lake  in  all  Italy, 
being  about  40  miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S. : its 
greatest  breadth  is  8 miles.  It  is  formed  by  the 
river  Ticinusand  other  streams  descending  from  the 
Alps  ; and  the  river  Ticinus  issues  from  its  southern 
extremity. 

Vercellae  (Vercellensis  : Vercelli),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Libici  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  subse- 
quently a Roman  municipium,  and  a place  of  con- 
siderable importance. 

Vercingetdrix,  the  celebrated  chieftain  of  the 
Arvemi,  who  carried  on  war  with  great  ability 
against  Caesar  in  B.  c.  52.  The  history  of  this 
war  occupies  the  7th  book  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries on  the  Gallic  war.  Vercingetorix  fell  into 
Caesar’s  hands  on  the  capture  of  Alesia,  was  sub- 
sequently taken  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  the 
triumph  of  his  conqueror  in  45,  and  was  afterwards 
put  to  death. 

Ye  re  turn  (Veretinns:  AUsmno),  more  anciently 
called  Baris,  a town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from 
Leuca  to  Tarentum,  and  600  stadia  S.  E.  of  the 
latter  city. 

Vergae,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Bruttium,  of 
uncertain  site. 

Vergeilus,  a rivulet  in  Apulia  crossing  the  plain 
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of  Cannae,  which  is  said  to  have  been  choked  by 
the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  slain  in  the  me- 
morable battle  against  Hannibal. 

Vergillus.  [Viroilius.] 

Verginlas.  [Viroinius.] 

Verolamium  or  Verul&mlum  (Old  Verm lam, 
near  St.  Albans),  the  chief  town  of  the  Catneliani 
in  Britain,  probably  the  residence  of  tbe  king  Cas- 
sivcllaunus,  which  was  conquered  by  Caesar.  1 1 
was  subsequently  made  a Roman  municipium.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  in 
their  insurrection  against  the  Romans,  but  was 
rebuilt  and  continued  to  be  an  important  place. 

Verom&ndui,  a people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  be- 
tween the  Nervii  and  Suessiones,  in  tbe  modem 
Vermcmdois.  Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Vero- 
manduorum  (St.  Quentin). 

Verona  fVeronensis : Verona),  an  important 
town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  river  Athesis,  was 
originally  the  capital  of  the  Kuganei,  but  subse- 
quently belonged  to  the  Cenomani.  At  a still  later 
time  it  was  made  a Roman  colony,  with  the  sur- 
name Augusta  ; and  under  the  empire  it  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  X. 
of  Italy.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Catullus  ; and, 
according  to  some  accounts,  of  the  elder  Pliny, 
though  others  make  him  a native  of  Comum.  It 
is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  battle  fought  in  its 
neighbourhood  in  the  Campi  Raudii,  by  Marius 
against  the  Cimbri,  and  also  by  the  victory  of  Theo- 
doric  the  Great  over  Odoacer.  Theodoric  took  up 
his  residence  in  this  town,  whence  it  is  called  by 
the  German  writers  of  the  middle  ages  Dietrichs 
Bern,  to  distinguish  it  from  Beni  in  Switzerland. 
There  are  stiU  many  Roman  remains  at  Verona, 
and  among  others  an  amphitheatre  in  a good  state 
of  preservation. 

Verres,  C.,  was  quaestor  B.  c.  82,  to  Cn.  Papi- 
rius  Carbo,  and  therefore  at  that  period  belonged 
to  the  Marian  party.  He,  however,  deserted  Carbo 
and  went  over  to  Sulla,  who  sent  him  to  Beneven- 
tum,  where  he  was  allowed  a share  of  the  confis- 
cated estates.  Verres  next  appears  as  tbe  legate 
of  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  praetor  of  Cilicia  in  80 
— 79,  and  one  of  the  most  rapacious  of  the  provin- 
cial governors.  On  the  death  of  the  regular  quaestor 
C.  Malleolus,  Verres  became  the  pro-quaestor  of 
Dolabella.  In  Verres  Dolabella  found  an  active 
and  unscrupulous  agent,  and,  in  return,  connived 
at  his  excesses.  But  the  pro-quaestor  proved  as 
faithless  to  Dolabella  as  he  had  been  to  Carbo,  and 
turned  evidence  against  him  on  his  prosecution  by 
M.  Seaurus  in  78.  Verres  was  praetor  urban  us  in 
74,  and  afterwards  propraetor  in  Sicily,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  3 years  (73 — 71).  The  extortions 
and  exactions  of  Verres  in  the  island  have  become 
notorious  through  the  celebrated  orations  of  Cicero. 
No  class  of  the  inhabitant*  of  Sicily  was  exempted 
from  his  avarice,  his  cruelty,  or  his  insults.  The 
wealthy  had  money  or  works  of  art  to  yield  up  ; 
the  middle  classes  might  be  made  to  pay  heavier 
imposts  ; and  the  exports  of  the  vineyards,  the 
arable  land,  and  the  loom,  he  saddled  with  heavier 
burdens.  By  capricious  changes  or  violent  abro- 
gation of  their  compacts,  Verres  reduced  to  beg- 
gary both  the  producers  and  the  farmers  ef  the 
revenue.  His  three  years’  rale  desolated  the  island 
more  effectually  than  the  two  recent  Servile  wan*, 
and  than  the  old  struggle  between  Carthage  and 
Rome  for  the  possession  of  the  island.  So  diligently 
did  he  employ  his  opportunities,  that  he  boasted  of 
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Having  amassed  enough  for  a life  of  opulence,  even 
if  he  were  compelled  to  disgorge  two-thirds  of  his 
plunder,  in  stifling  inquiry  or  purchasing  an  ac- 
quittal. As  soon  as  he  left  Sicily,  the  inhabitants 
resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial.  They  committed 
the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who  had  been  Lilvbaean 
quaestor  in  Sicily  in  75,  and  had  promised  his 
good  offices  to  the  Sicilians  whenever  they  might 
demand  them.  Cicero  heartily  entered  into  the 
cause  of  the  Sicilians,  and  spared  no  pains  to  secure 
a conviction  of  the  great  criminal.  Verres  was 
defended  by  Hortensiits,  and  was  supported  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  aristocracy.  At  first  his  parti- 
sans attempted  to  stop  the  prosecution  by  bribes, 
flatteries,  and  menaces  ; but  finding  this  to  be  im- 
possible, they  endeavoured  to  substitute  a sbam 
prosecutor  in  the  place  of  Cicero.  Hortensius 
therefore  offered  as  prosecutor  Q.  Caecilius  Niger, 
who  had  been  quaestor  to  the  defendant,  had  quar^ 
relied  with  him,  and  had  consequently,  it  was 
alleged,  the  means  of  exposing  officially  his  nbuse 
of  the  public  money.  But  the  Sicilians  rejected 
Caecilius  altogether,  not  merely  as  no  match  for 
Hortensius  but  as  foisted  into  the  cause  by  the 
defendant  or  his  advocate.  By  a technical  process 
of  the  Roman  law,  called  Dirimtia*  the  judices 
without  hearing  evidence,  determined  from  the 
arguments  of  counsel  alone,  who  should  be  ap- 
pointed prosecutor.  They  decided  in  Cicero's  fa- 
vour. The  oration  which  Cicero  delivered  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  Dtrimstio  tn  Q.  Oaecilium.  The 
pretensions  of  Caecilius  were  thus  set  aside.  Yet 
hop*  did  not  yet  forsake  Verres  and  his  friends. 
Evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  to  be  collected  in 
Sicily  itself.  Cicero  was  allowed  1 1 0 days  for 
the  purpose.  Verres  once  again  attempted  to  set 
up  a sham  prosecutor,  who  undertook  to  impeach 
him  for  his  former  extortions  in  Achaia,  and  to 
gather  the  evidence  in  108  days.  But  the  new 
prosecutor  never  went  even  so  far  as  Brundisium 
in  quest  of  evidence,  and  the  design  was  aban- 
doned. Instead  of  the  110  days  allowed,  Cicero, 
assisted  by  his  cousin  Lucius,  completed  his  re- 
searches in  50,  and  returned  with  a mas*  of  evi- 
dence and  a crowd  of  witnesses  gathered  from  all , 
part*  of  the  island.  Hortensius  now  grasped  at  his  ( 
last  chance  of  an  acquittal,  and  it  was  not  an  un- 
likely one.  Could  the  impeachment  be  put  off  to 
the  next  year,  Verres  was  safe.  Hortensius  him- 
aelf  would  then  be  consul,  with  Q.  Metellus  for  his 
colleague,  and  M.  Metellus  would  be  praetor  nr- 
banus.  For  every  firm  and  honest  judex  whom 
the  upright  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  then  praetor  ur- 
banut,  had  named,  a partial  or  venal  substitute 
would  be  found.  Glabrio  himself  would  give 
place  as  quaesitor  or  president  of  the  court  to  M. 
Metellus,  n partisan,  if  not  a kinsman,  of  the  de- 
fendant. It  was  already  the  month  of  July.  The 
game*  to  be  exhibited  by  Cn.  Pompey  were  fixed 
for  the  middle  of  August,  and  would  occupy  a 
fortnight ; the  Roman  games  would  immediately 
succeed  them,  and  thus  40  days  intervene  between 
Cicero's  charge  and  the  reply  of  Hortensiu*,  who 
again,  by  dexterous  adjournments,  would  delay  the 
proceedings  until  the  games  of  Victory,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  new  year.  Cicero  therefore 
abandoned  all  thought  of  eloquence  or  display,  and 
merely  introducing  his  case  in  the  first  of  the 
Verrine  orations,  rested  all  his  hopes  of  success  on 
the  weight  of  testimony  alone.  Hortensius  was 
quite  unprepared  with  counter- evidence,  and  after 
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the  first  day  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  Verres, 
Before  the  nine  days  occupied  in  hearing  evidence 
were  over,  Verres  quitted  the  city  in  despair,  and 
was  condemned  in  his  absence.  He  retired  to 
Marseilles,  retaining  so  many  of  his  treasures  of 
art  as  to  cause  eventually  his  proscription  by 
M.  Antony  in  43.  Of  tne  7 Verrine  orations 
of  Cicero,  2 only,  the  DivimxHo  and  the  Actio 
Prim i,  were  spoken,  while  the  remaining  5 were 
compiled  from  the  depositions  after  the  verdict. 
Cicero's  own  division  of  the  impeachment  is  the 
following : 

{1.  In  Q.  Caec ilium  or  Divinatio. 
2.  Proemium  — Actio  Prima — • 
Statement  of  the  Case. 

These  alone  were  spoken. 

o Oration,  I 1 Vm«’s  life  to  a.  c.  73. 
" ,1  4.  Juri«dictio  Sicilinuii. 

< *•  Orntio  F rumen  taria. 
he  Depou-  De  Sigt|{( 

1 7.  De  Suppliers. 

These  were  circulated  as  documents  or  mani- 
festoes of  the  cause  after  the  flight  of  Verres. 

Verrfigo,  a town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  of 
uncertain  site. 

Verticordla.  [Venus.] 

Vertumnus  or  Vortnmnns,  is  said  to  hare 
been  an  Etruscan  divinity  whose  worship  was  in- 
troduced at  Rome  by  an  ancient  Vulsinian  colony 
occupying  at  first  the  Caelian  hill,  and  afterwards 
the  vicu*  Tuscus.  The  name  is  evidentlv  con- 
nected with  eerfo,  and  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
alumnus  from  a/o,  whence  it  must  signify  **  the 
god  who  changes  or  metamorphoses  himself.''  For 
this  reason  the  Romans  connected  Vertumnus  with 
all  occurrences  to  which  the  verb  r erto  applies, 
snch  as  the  change  of  seasons,  purchase  and  sale, 
the  return  of  rivers  to  their  proper  beds,  Ac.  But 
in  reality  the  god  was  connected  only  with  the 
transformation  of  plants  and  their  progress  from 
blossom  to  fruit.  Hence  the  story,  that  when 
Vertumnus  was  in  love  with  Pomona,  he  assumed 
all  possible  forms,  until  at  last  be  gained  his  end 
by  metamorphosing  himself  into  a blooming  youth. 
Gardeners  accordingly  offered  to  him  the  first 
produce  of  their  gardens  and  garlands  of  budding 
flowers.  The  whole  people  celebrated  a festival  to 
Vertumnus  on  the  23rd  of  August,  under  the  name 
of  the  Vortumnalia , denoting  the  transition  from 
the  beantiful  season  of  autumn  to  the  less  ngTeeable 
one.  He  had  a temple  in  the  vicus  Tuscus,  and  a 
statue  of  him  stood  in  the  vicus  Jugnrius  near  the 
altar  of  Ops.  The  story  of  the  Etruscan  origin 
seems  to  be  sufficiently  refuted  by  his  genuine 
Roman  name,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
the  worship  of  Vertumnus  was  of  Sabine  origin. 
The  importance  of  the  worship  of  Vertumnus  at 
Rome  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  attended 
to  by  a special  flamen  (Jiamcn  Vortumnalis). 

Vernlae  (Verulanus:  Fenfi),  a town  of  the 
Hernici  in  Latium,  S.  E.  of  Aletrium,  and  N.  of 
Frusino,  subsequently  a Roman  colony. 
Vemlaminm.  [Vkrolamium.] 

Venn,  L.  Aurillua,  the  colleague  of  M.  Aure- 
lius in  the  empire,  a.  d.  161 — 169.  He  was  bom 
in  130,  and  his  original  name  was  L.  Ceiotiiua 
Commodus.  His  father  L.  Ceionius  Commodus 
was  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  136;  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1 38,  he  was,  in  pursuance  of  tiie 
command  of  Hadrian,  adopted,  along  with  M. 
Aurelius,  by  M.  Antoninus.  On  the  death  of 
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Antoninus  in  161,  lie  succeeded  to  the  empire 
along  with  M.  Aurelius.  The  history  of  his  reign 
is  given  under  Aurxlius.  Verus  died  suddenly 
at  Altinum  in  the  country  of  Veneti,  towards  the 
close  of  169.  He  had  been  married  to  Luciila, 
the  daughter  of  his  colleague 

Vesclnus  Ager.  [Scessa  Aurunca.] 

VSrivua.  [Vesuvius.] 

Vesontlo  (lirsan$on),  the  chief  town  of  the  Se- 
quani  in  Gallia  Belgica,  situated  on  the  river  Dubis 
(Doul *),  which  flowed  around  the  town,  with  the 
exception  of  a space  of  600  feet,  on  which  stood  a 
mountain,  forming  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  con- 
nected with  the  latter  by  means  of  walls.  Veson- 
tio  was  an  important  place  under  the  Romans,  and 
still  contains  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  a triumphal 
arch,  and  other  Roman  remains. 

Vespasian  us,  T.  Flavius  Sablnus,  Roman 
emperor,  a.  d.  70—79,  was  bom  in  the  Sabine 
country  on  the  1 7th  of  November,  a.  d.  9.  His 
father  was  a man  of  mean  condition,  of  Reate,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabiru.  His  mother,  Vespasia 
Polla,  was  the  daughter  of  a prnefectus  caetrorum, 
and  the  sister  of  a Roman  senator.  She  was  left 
a widow  with  2 sons,  Flavius  Sabinus  and  Vespa- 
sian. Vespasian  served  as  tribunus  militum  in 
Thrace,  aud  was  quaestor  in  Crete  and  Cyrene. 
He  was  afterwards  aedile  and  praetor.  About 
this  time  he  took  to  wife  Fiavia  Domitilla,  the 
daughter  of  a Roman  eques.  by  whom  he  had  2 
son  a,  both  of  whom  succeeded  him.  In  the  reign 
of  Claudius  he  was  sent  into  Germany  as  legatus 
legion  is  ; and  in  43  he  held  the  same  command  in 
Britain,  and  reduced  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  was 
consul  in  51,  and  proconsul  of  Africa  under  Nero. 
He  was  at  this  time  very  poor,  and  w as  accused  of 
getting  money  by  dishonourable  means.  But  he 
had  a great  military  reputation,  and  he  was  liked 
by  the  soldiers.  Nero  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
Fast  (66  l,  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
Ilia  conduct  of  the  Jewish  war  had  raised  his  re- 
putation, when  the  war  broke  out  between  Otho 
and  Vitellius  after  the  death  of  Galba.  He  was 
proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of 
July  69,  and  soon  after  all  through  the  East. 
Vespasian  came  to  Rome  in  the  following  year 
(70),  leaving  his  son  Titus  to  continue  the  war 
against  the  Jews.  Titus  took  Jerusalem  after  a 
siege  of  5 months ; and  a formidable  insurrection 
of  the  Batavi,  headed  by  Civilis,  was  put  down 
about  the  same  period,  Vespasian,  on  his  arrival 
at  Rome,  worked  with  great  industry  to  restore 
order  in  the  city  and  in  the  empire.  He  disbanded 
some  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  and 
maintained  discipline  among  his  own.  He  co- 
operated in  a friendly  manner  with  the  senate  in 
the  public  administration.  The  simplicity  and 
frugality  of  his  mode  of  life  formed  a striking  con- 
trast with  the  profusion  and  luxury  of  some  of  his 
predecessors,  and  bis  example  is  said  to  have  done 
more  to  reform  the  morals  of  Rome  than  all  the 
laws  which  had  ever  been  enacted.  He  lived 
more  like  a private  person  than  a man  who  pos- 
sessed supreme  power:  he  was  affable  and  easy  of 
access  to  all  persons.  The  oersonal  anecdotes  of 
such  a man  are  some  of  the  most  instructive  records 
of  his  reign.  He  was  never  ashamed  of  the  mean- 
ness of  his  origin,  and  ridiculed  all  attempts  to 
make  out  for  him  a distinguished  genealogy.  When 
Vologeses,  the  Parthian  king,  addressed  to  him  a 
letter  commencing  in  these  terms,  **  Arsaces,  king 
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of  kings,  to  Flavius  Vespasian  us"  the  answer  be- 
gan, **  Flavius  Vespasianus  to  Arsaces  king  of 
kings*'  If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  recorded,  that  he 
was  not  annoyed  at  satire  or  ridicule,  he  exhibited 
an  elevation  of  character  almost  unparalleled  in 
one  who  filled  so  exalted  a station.  He  knew  the 
bad  character  of  his  son  Domitian,  and  as  long  as 
he  lived  be  kept  him  under  proper  restraint.  The 
stories  that  are  told  of  his  avarice  and  of  his  modes 
of  raising  money,  if  true,  detract  from  the  dignity 
of  bis  character  ; and  it  seems  that  he  had  a taste 
for  little  savings  and  for  coarse  humour.  Yet  it 
is  admitted  that  he  was  liberal  in  all  his  expendi- 
ture for  purposes  of  public  utility.  In  71  Titus 
returned  to  Rome,  and  both  father  and  son  tri- 
umphed together  on  account  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Jews.  The  reign  of  Vespasian  was  marked  by 
few  striking  events  The  most  important  was  the 
conquest  of  Nerth  Wales  and  the  island  of  Angle- 
sey by  Agricola,  who  was  sent  into  Britain  in  78. 
In  the  summer  of  79  Vespasian,  whose  health  was 
failing,  went  to  spend  some  time  at  his  paternal 
house  in  the  mountains  of  the  Sabini.  By  drink- 
ing to  excess  of  cold  water  he  damaged  his  stomach, 
which  wus  already  disordered.  But  he  still  at- 
tended to  business,  just  as  if  he  had  been  in  perfect 
health  ; and  on  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he 
said  that  an  emperor  should  die  standing  ; and  in 
fact  he  did  die  standing  in  this  attitude,  on  the 
24th  of  June  79,  being  69  years  of  age. 

Vesta,  one  of  the  great  Roman  divinities,  iden- 
tical with  the  Greek  Hestla,  both  in  name  and 
import.  She  was  the  goddess  of  the  hearth,  aud 
therefore  inseparably  connected  with  the  Penates  ; 
for  Aeneas  was  believed  to  have  brought  the  eternal 
fire  of  Vesta  from  Troy,  along  with  the  images  of 
the  Penates ; and  the  praetors,  consuls,  and  dicta- 
tors, before  entering  upon  their  official  functions, 
sacrificed,  not  only  to  the  Penates,  but  also  to  Vesta 
at  Lavinium.  in  the  ancient  Roman  house,  the 
hearth  was  the  central  part,  and  around  it  all  the 
inmates  daily  assembled  for  their  common  meal 
( cona ) ; every  meal  thus  taken  was  a fresh  bond 
of  union  and  affection  among  the  members  of  a 
family,  and  at  the  same  time  an  act  of  worship  of 
Vesta,  combined  with  a sacrifice  to  her  and  the 
Penates.  Every  dwelling-house  therefore  was,  in 
some  sense,  a temple  of  Vesta  ; but  a public  sanc- 
tuary united  all  the  citizens  of  the  Btate  into  one 
large  family.  This  sanctuary  stood  in  the  Forum, 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills,  and  not 
far  from  the  temple  of  the  Penates.  The  temple 
was  round  with  a vaulted  roof,  like  the  impluvium 
of  private  houses,  so  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
regard  that  form  as  an  imitation  of  the  vault  of 
heaven.  The  goddess  was  not  represented  in  her 
temple  by  a statue,  but  the  eternal  fire  burning  on 
her  hearth  or  altar  was  her  living  symbol,  aud  was 
kept  up  and  attended  to  by  the  Vestals,  her  virgin 
priestesses.  As  each  house,  and  the  city  itself,  so 
also  the  country  had  its  owm  Vesta,  and  the  latter 
was  worshipped  at  Lavinium,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Latins,  where  she  was  worshipped  and  received 
the  regular  sacrifices  at  the  hands  of  the  highest 
magistrates.  The  goddess  herself  w as  regarded  as 
chaste  and  pure  like  her  symbol,  the  fire  ; and  the 
Vestals  who  kept  up  the  sacred  fire  were  likewise 
pure  maidens.  Respecting  their  duties  and  obli- 
gations, see  Did.  of  Antitf.  art.  I Vsfcife*.  On  the 
1st  of  March  in  every  year  her  sacred  fire,  and  the 
laurel  tree  w hich  shaded  her  hearth,  were  renewed. 
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and  on  the  15th  of  June  her  temple  vu  cleaned 
and  purified.  The  dirt  was  carried  into  an  angi- 
portus  behind  the  temple,  which  was  locked  by  a 
gate  that  no  one  might  enter  it.  The  day  on  which 
this  took  place  was  a dies  nrfastus,  the  first  half  of 
which  was  thought  to  be  so  inauspicious,  that  the 
priestess  of  Juno  was  not  allowed  to  comb  her  hair 
or  to  cut  her  nails,  while  the  second  half  was  very 
favourable  to  contracting  a marriage  or  entering 
upon  other  important  undertakings.  A few  days 
before  that  solemnity,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the 
Vestal  ia  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 
on  which  occasion  none  but  women  walked  to  the 
temple,  and  that  with  bare  feet  On  one  of  these 
occasions  an  altar  had  been  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Pistor.  Respecting  the  Greek  goddess  see  Hxstia. 

Vestini,  a SabeUian  people  in  central  Italy, 
lying  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic  sea, 
and  separated  from  Picenum  by  the  rivor  Matri- 
nus,  and  from  the  Mamicini  by  the  river  Atemus. 
They  are  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  Marsi, 
Mamicini,  and  Peligni  ; but  they  subsequently 
separated  from  these  peoples,  and  joined  the  Sam* 
nites  in  their  war  against  Home.  They  were  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  u.  c.  328,  and  from  this 
time  appear  as  the  allies  of  Rome.  They  joined 
the  other  allies  in  the  Manic  war,  and  were  con- 
quered by  Pompeius  Strabo  in  89.  They  made  a 
particular  kind  of  cheese,  which  was  a great 
favourite  with  the  Romans. 

Vesfilui.  [Alpxs.] 

V&fivlus,  also  called  V$s8vm,  Veablus,  or 

Vesvlus,  the  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  in  Cam- 
pania, rising  out  of  the  plain  S.  E.  of  Neapolis. 
There  are  no  records  of  any  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
before  the  Christian  era,  but  the  ancient  writers 
were  aware  of  its  volcanic  nature  from  the  igneous 
appearance  of  its  rocks.  The  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain were  extremely  fertile,  but  the  top  was  a 
rough  and  sterile  plain,  on  which  Spartacus  and 
his  gladiators  were  besieged  by  a Roman  army.  In 
a.d.  63  the  volcano  gave  the  first  symptoms  of 
agitation  in  an  earthquake,  which  occasioned  con- 
siderable damage  to  several  towns  in  its  vicinity ; 
and  on  the  *24th  of  August  a.  d.  79,  occurred  the 
first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  overwhelmed 
the  cities  of  Stabiae,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii. 
It  was  in  this  eruption  that  the  elder  Pliny  lost 
his  life.  [Plinius.]  There  have  been  numerous 
eruptions  since  that  time,  which  have  greatly 
altered  the  shape  of  the  mountain.  Its  present 
height  is  3200  feet. 

Vitira  or  Castra  Vetera.  [Castra,  No.  5.] 

Vetranlo,  commanded  the  legions  in  Illyria  and 
Pannoma,  at  the  period  (a.  d.  350)  when  Consume 
was  treacherously  destroyed,  and  his  throne  seized 
bv  Magnentius.  Vetraqio  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  his  troops;  but  at  the  end  of  10  months  he 
resigned  his  pretensions  in  favour  of  Constantius, 
by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  kindness,  and 
permitted  to  retire  to  Prura,  in  Bithynia,  where 
be  passed  the  remaining  6 years  of  his  life. 

Vettlus,  L.,  a Roman  eques,  in  the  pay  of 
Cicero  in  a c.  63,  to  whom  he  gave  some  valuable 
information  respecting  the  Catilinari&n  conspiracy. 
He  again  appears  in  59,  as  an  informer.  In  that 
year  he  accused  Curio,  Cicero,  L.  Lucullua,  and 
many  other  distinguished  men,  of  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  assassinate  Pompey.  This  conspiracy 
was  a sheer  invention  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
Cicero,  Curio,  and  others ; but  there  is  difficulty 
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in  determining  who  were  the  inventors  of  it- 
Cicero  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  Caesar,  who 
used  the  tribune  Vatinius  as  bis  instrument.  At 
a later  period,  when  Cicero  had  returned  from 
exile,  and  feared  to  provoke  the  triumvir,  he  threw 
the  whole  blame  upon  Vatinius.  Vettius  gave 
evidence  first  before  the  senate  and  on  the  next 
day  before  the  assembly  of  the  people ; but  his 
statements  were  regarded  with  great  suspicion, 
and  on  the  following  morning  he  was  found 
strangled  in  prison,  to  which  the  senate  had  sent 
him.  It  was  given  out  that  he  had  committed 
suicide;  but  the  marks  of  violence  were  viable  on 
his  body,  and  Cicero  at  a later  time  charged  Va- 
tinius with  the  murder. 

Vettlus  Scato.  [Scato.] 

Vettones  or  Vectoues,  a people  in  the  interior 
of  Lusitania,  E.  of  the  Lusitani  and  W.  of  the 
Carpetani,  extending  from  the  Durius  to  the  Tagus. 

VitfilCnla,  Vetulftnlum,  or  Vetuldnli,  an  an- 
cient city  of  Etruria,  and  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  confederation.  From  this  city  the 
Romans  are  raid  to  have  borrowed  the  insignia  of 
their  magistrates  — the  fasces,  sella  curuhs,  and 
toga  praetexta  — as  well  as  the  use  of  the  brazen 
trumpet  in  war.  After  the  time  of  the  Roman 
kings  we  find  no  further  mention  of  Vetulonia, 
except  in  the  catalogues  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
both  of  whom  place  it  among  the  inland  colonies  of 
Etruria.  Pliny  also  states  that  there  were  hot 
springs  in  its  neighbourhood  not  far  from  the  sea, 
in  which  fish  were  found,  notwithstanding  the 
warmth  of  the  water.  The  very  site  of  the  ancient 
city  was  supposed  to  have  been  entirely  lost  ; but 
it  has  been  discovered  within  the  last  few  years 
near  a small  village  called  J fatjliano,  between  the 
river  Ora  and  the  Albegna,  and  about  8 miles  in- 
land. It  appears  to  have  had  a circuit  of  at  least 
4^  miles. 

Veturla  Gem,  anciently  called  Vetuala,  pa- 
trician and  plebeian.  The  Veturii  rarely  occur  in 
the  later  times  of  the  republic,  and  after  n.c.  206, 
when  L.  Veturius  Philo  was  consul,  their  name 
disappears  from  the  Fasti.  The  roost  distinguished 
families  in  the  gens  bore  the  names  Calvinuh, 
Cu  e hincs  and  Philo. 

Veturius  Mamurlui  is  raid  to  hare  been  the 
armourer  who  made  the  11  ancilia  exactly  like 
the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  in  the  reign  of 
Numa.  His  praises  formed  one  of  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  the  songs  of  the  Salii.  Even  the  ancients 
themselves  doubted  in  the  reality  of  bis  existence: 
Varro  interpreted  his  name  as  equivalent  to  veins 
memoria.  Some  modern  writers  regard  Mamurius 
Veturius  as  an  Etruscan  artist,  because  he  is  raid 
to  have  made  a brazen  image  of  the  god  Verturamis. 

VStus,  Antistius.  L Propraetor  in  Further 
Spain  about  B.C.  68,  under  whom  Caesar  served 
os  quaestor.  — 2.  C^son  of  the  preceding,  quaestor 
in  61,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  57,  when  he 
supported  Cicero  in  opposition  to  Clodius.  In  the 
Civil  war  he  espoused  Caesar's  party,  and  we  find 
him  in  Syria  in  45,  fighting  against  Q.  Caecilius 
Ramus.  In  34  Vetus  carried  on  war  against  the 
Salassi,  and  in  30  was  consul  suffectua.  He  ac- 
companied Augustus  to  Spain  in  25,  and  on  the 
illness  of  the  emperor  continued  the  war  against 
the  Cantabri  and  A stores,  whom  he  reduced  to 
submission.  — 3.  C.,  son  of  No.  2^  consul  u.  c.  6; 
and  as  he  lived  to  see  both  his  sons  consuls,  he 
must  have  been  alive  at  least  as  Late  as  a.  d.  28. 
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He  was  a friend  of  Velleius  Paterculus.  — 4.  I*, 
grandson  of  No.  3,  and  consul  with  the  emperor 
Nero,  a.  i>.  55.  In  58  he  commanded  a Roman 
army  in  Germany,  and  formed  the  project  of  con- 
necting the  Mosella  (Moselle)  and  the  Arar  (Saone) 
by  a canal,  and  thus  forming  a communication  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  the  Northern  Ocean, 
as  troops  could  be  conveyed  down  the  Rhone  and 
the  Saone  into  the  Moselle  through  the  canal,  and 
down  the  Moselle  into  the  Rhine,  and  so  into  the 
Ocean.  Vetus  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  65,  in 
order  to  anticipate  his  sentence  of  death,  which 
Nero  had  resolved  upon.  Vetus  was  the  father- 
in-law  of  Rnbellius  Plautus. 

Vi&du8  (Oder),  a river  of  Germany,  falling  into 
the  Baltic. 

VIblus  Pansa.  [Pansa.] 

VTblui  Sequester.  [Sbuukbtxr.] 

Vibo  (Vibonentis:  Bivona ),  the  Roman  form  of 
the  Greek  town  Hipp&nlam  ('l-mruvtov ; 'Iwirc*- 
narris),  situated  on  the  S.  W.  coast  of  Bruttinm, 
and  on  a gulf  called  after  it  Sinus  Vibonensis  or 
Hipponiates.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Locri  Epizcphyrii  ; but  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  elder  Dionysius  who  transplanted  its  inha- 
bitants to  Syracuse.  It  was  afterwards  restored  ; 
and  at  a later  time  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bruttii,  together  with  the  oilier  Greek  cities  on 
this  coast.  It  was  taken  from  the  Bruttii  by  the 
Homans,  who  colonised  it  b.  c.  194,  and  called  it 
Vibo  Valentia.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  a muni* 
cipium  ; and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  S.  of  Italy. 

Vibul&nua,  the  name  of  the  most  ancient  family 
of  the  Fabia  Gens.  It  was  so  powerful  in  the 
early  times  of  the  repnblic,  that  3 brothers  of  the 
family  held  the  consulship  for  7 years  in  succession, 
n.  C.  485 — 479.  The  last  person  of  the  gens  who 
bore  this  surname  wasQ.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  consul 
412.  This  Vibulanus  assumed  the  agnomen  of 
Arobustus ; and  his  descendants  dropt  the  name  of 
Vibulanus  and  took  that  of  Ambustus  in  its  place. 
In  the  same  way  Ambustns  was  after  a time  sup- 
planted by  that  of  Maximus. — 1.  Q.  Fabian  Vi- 
to ulanua,  consul  485,  when  he  carried  on  war  with 
success  against  the  Volsci  and  Aequi,  and  consul  a 
2nd  time  in  482.  In  480  he  fought  under  his 
brother  Marcus  [No.  31]  against  the  Etruscans, 
and  was  killed  in  battle.  —2.  K.,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  was  quaestor  parricidii  in  485,  and  along 
with  his  colleague  L.  Vnlerius  accused  Sp.  Caseins 
Viscelhnus,  who  was  in  consequence  condemned 
by  the  votes  of  the  populus.  He  was  consul  in 
484,  when  he  took  an  active  part  in  opposing  the 
agrarian  law,  which  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
attempted  to  bring  forward.  In  481  he  was  consul 
a 2nd  time,  and  in  479  a 3rd  time,  when  he  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  plebeians,  to  whom  he  had 
become  reconciled.  As  his  propositions  were  re- 
jected with  scorn  by  the  patricians,  he  and  his 
house  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether,  where 
they  were  regarded  as  apostates  by  their  own 
order.  They  determined  to  found  a settlement  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  a small  stream  that  falls 
into  the  Tiber  a few  miles  above  Rome.  According 
to  the  legend,  the  consul  Kaeso  went  before  the 
senate  and  said,  that  the  Fabii  were  willing  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Veientes,  alone  and 
at  their  own  cost  Their  offer  was  joyfully  ac- 
cepted, for  the  patricians  wen?  glad  to  see  them 
expose  themselves  voluntarily  to  such  danger*.  On 
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the  day  after  Kaeso  had  made  the  proposal  to  tbe 
senate,  306  Fabii,  all  patricians  of  one  gens,  as- 
sembled on  the  Quirin&l  at  the  house  of  Kaeso, 
and  from  thence  marched  with  the  consul  at  their 
head  through  the  Carmental  gate.  They  proceeded 
straight  to  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  where  they 
erected  a fortress.  Here  they  took  up  their  abode 
along  with  their  families  and  client*,  and  for  2 
years  continued  to  devastate  the  territory  of  VeiL 
They  were  at  length  destroyed  by  the  Veientes  in 
477.  Ovid  says  that  the  Fabii  perished  cm  the 
Ides  of  February  ; but  all  other  authorities  state 
that  they  were  destroyed  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Romans  were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Gauls 
at  the  Allin,  that  is,  on  the  15th  before  the  Kalends 
of  Sextilis,  June  the  18th.  The  whole  Fabia  gens 
perished  at  the  Cremera  with  the  exception 
of  one  individual,  the  son  of  Marcus,  from 
whom  all  the  later  Fabii  were  descended.— 3.  M-, 
brother  of  the  2 preceding,  was  consul  483,  and  a 
2nd  time  480.  In  tbe  latter  rear  he  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Etruscans,  in  which  however 
his  colleague  the  consul  Cinctnnatus  and  his  brother 
Q.  Fabius  were  killed.— 4.  son  of  No.  3,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  one  of  the  Fabii  who 
survived  the  destruction  of  his  gens  at  the  Cremera, 
but  he  could  not  have  been  left  behind  at  Rome 
on  account  of  his  youth,  as  tbe  legend  relates,  since 
he  was  consul  10  years  afterwards.  He  was  con- 
sul 467,  a 2nd  time  in  465,  and  a 3rd  time  in  459. 
Fabius  was  a member  of  the  2nd  decemvirate 
(450),  and  went  into  exile  on  the  deposition  of  the 
decemvirs. 

Vibulllus  Rufus,  L.,  a senator  and  a friend  of 
Pompey,  who  made  him  praefectus  fabrfira  in  the 
Civil  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Caesar  *at 
Cnrfinium  (49),  and  a 2nd  time  in  Spain  later  in 
the  year.  When  Caesar  landed  in  Greece  in  43, 
he  despatched  Vibullius  to  Pompey  with  offers  of 
peace.  Yibullius  made  the  greatest  haste  to  reach 
Pompey,  in  order  to  give  him  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence of  the  arrival  of  his  enemy  m Greece. 

Vioentla  or  Vieetla,  less  correctly  Vincentla 
(Vicentinus : Vieenxa),  a town  in  Venetia  in  the 
N.  of  Italy,  and  a Roman  municipium  on  the  river 
Togisonus. 

Victor,  Sex.  Aurelius,  a Latin  writer,  flourished 
in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  under  tbe  em- 
peror Constantius  and  his  successors.  He  was  bora 
of  humble  parents,  but  rose  to  distinction  by  his 
zeal  in  the  cultivation  of  literature.  Having  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Julian  when  at  Sirmium, 
he  was  appointed  by  that  prince  governor  of  one 
division  of  Pannonia.  At  a subsequent  period,  he 
was  elevated  by  Theodosius  to  the  high  office  of 
city  pracfect,  and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  ns  the 
Sex.  Aurelius  Victor,  who  was  consul  along  with 
Valentinian  in  a.  j>.  373.  The  following  works, 
which  present  in  a very  compressed  form  a con- 
tinuous record  of  Roman  affairs,  from  the  fabulous 
ages  down  to  the  death  of  the  emperor  Theodosius, 
have  all  been  ascribed  to  this  writer  ; but  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  the  determination  of  authorship 
depends,  is  very  slender,  and  in  all  probability  the 
3rd  alone  belongs  to  the  Sex.  Aurelius  Victor 
whom  we  have  noticed  above: — 1.  Oripo  (ievtis 
Romanae , in  23  chapters,  containing  the  annals  of 
the  Roman  race,  from  Janus  and  Satumus  down 
to  the  era  of  Romulus.  It  is  probably  a production 
of  some  of  the  later  grammarians  who  were  desirous 
of  prefixing  a suitable  introduction  to  the  series. 
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2.  De  Viiis  illustriLus  l’ rim  Romae.  in  86  chapter*, 
commencing  with  the  birth  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
and  concluding  with  the  death  of  Cleopatra.  3. 
De  Caesaribus , in  42  chapter*,  exhibiting  short 
biographies  of  the  emperors,  from  Augustus  to 
Constantius.  4 Epitome  de  Car  sari  Lug,  in  48 
chapters,  commencing  with  Augustus  and  con- 
cluding with  Theodosius.  These  live*  agree  for 
the  most  part  almost  word  for  word  with  the 
preceding,  but  variations  may  here  and  there  be 
detected.  Moreover,  the  first  *eries  terminates 
with  Constantius,  but  the  second  comes  down  as 
low  as  Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  best  edition 
of  these  4 pieces  is  by  Amttenius,  Arast.  et  Traj. 
Bat  1733,  4 to. 

Victor.  Fublltu,  the  name  prefixed  to  an  enu- 
meration of  the  principal  buildings  and  monuments 
of  ancient  Rome,  distributed  according  to  the 
regions  of  Augustus,  which  has  generally  been 
respected  as  a work  of  great  authority  by  Italian 
antiquaries.  The  best  modem  scholars,  however, 
are  agreed  that  this  work,  and  a similar  production 
ascribed  to  SsXTCB  Rupus,  cannot  be  received  in 
their  present  state  as  ancient  at  all,  but  must  be 
regarded  as  mere  pieces  of  patchwork,  fabricated 
not  earlier  than  the  15th  century. 

Victoria,  the  personification  of  victory  among 
the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  Evander  by  the 
command  of  Minerva  dedicated  on  mount  Palatine 
a temple  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  Pallas.  On 
the  site  of  this  ancient  temple  a new  one  was 
built  by  L.  Postumius,  during  the  war  with  the 
Samnites  ; and  M.  Porcius  Cato  added  to  it  a 
chapel  of  Victoria  Virgo.  In  later  times  there 
existed  3 or  4 sanctuaries  of  Victory  at  Rome. 
Respecting  the  Greek  goddess  of  Victory  see 
Tuck. 

Victoria  or  Victorina,  the  mother  of  Victo- 
rinas, after  whose  death  she  was  hailed  as  the 
mother  of  camps  (Mater  Custrorum) ; and  coins 
were  struck,  bearing  her  effigy.  Feeling  herself 
unequal  to  the  weight  of  empire,  she  transferred 
her  power  first  to  Marius,  and  then  to  Tetrictis, 
by  whom  some  say  that  she  was  slain,  while 
others  affirm  that  she  died  a natural  death. 

• Victorinas.  1.  One  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
was  the  3rd  of  the  usurpers  who  in  succession 
ruled  Gaul  during  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  He  was 
assassinated  at  Agrippina  by  one  of  his  own 
officers  in  a.  d.  268,  after  reigning  somewhat  more 
than  a year.  — 2.  Bishop  of  Pettaw  on  the  Drove 
in  Styria,  hence  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Pe~ 
tarioueruis , or  Pktuviensis.  flourished  A.  D.  270 — 
290,  and  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  perse- 
cution of  Diocletian,  probably  in  303.  He  wrate 
commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  but  all  his  works 
are  lost.  — 3.  C.  Marius  Victorians,  sumamed 
Afer  from  the  country  of  his  birth,  taught  rhetoric 
at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  with  so 
much  reputation  that  his  statue  was  erected  in  the 
forum  of  Trajan.  In  his  old  age  he  embraced 
Christianity  ; and  when  the  edict  of  Julian,  pro- 
hibiting Christians  from  giving  instruction  in  po- 
lite literature,  was  promulgated,  Victorinus  chose 
to  shut  np  his  school  rather  than  deny  his  religion. 
Besides  his  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and 
other  theological  works,  many  of  which  are  extant, 
Victorinus  wrote  : — Commentarius  s.  Erpositio  in 
Oceronis  lihros  de  Invention?,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  in  the  5th  volume  of  Orelli's  edition  of 
Cicero.  2.  Art  Orammatica  de  Ortkographia  et 
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Ratione  Metrorvm,  a complete  and  voluminous 
treatise  upon  metres,  in  4 books,  printed  in  the 
Grammatieae  LuUnae  A uc tores  Antiqui  of  Puts- 
ches, Hannov.  1605.  The  fame  enjoyed  by  Vic- 
torinus  as  a public  instructor  does  not  gain  any 
accession  from  his  works.  The  exposition  of  the 
De  Inventione  is  more  difficnlt  to  comprehend  than 
the  text  which  it  professes  to  explain.  — 4.  Maxi- 
mus Victorinus.  We  possess  three  short  tract* 
— 1.  De  lie  Orammatica ; 2.  De  Carmine  He - 
roico ; 3.  De  Ratione  Metrorum ; all  apparently 
the  work  of  the  same  author,  and  usually  ascribed 
in  MSS.  to  a Maximus  Victorinus  ; but  whether 
we  ought  to  consider  him  the  same  with  the  rhe- 
torician who  flourished  under  Constantius,  or  as 
an  independent  personage,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide.  They  were  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Putschius,  Hannov.  1605,  and  in  that  of  Linde- 
wann,  Lips.  1831. 

Victrix.  [Vxnu&] 

Viducaases,  a tribe  of  the  Armorici  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  S.  of  the  modem  Caen. 

Vienna  (Viennensis : Vienne),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Ailobroges  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  situated  on 
the  Rhone,  S.  of  Lugdunuin.  It  was  subsequently 
a Roman  colony,  and  a wealthy  and  flourishing 
town.  Under  the  later  emperors  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  province  called  after  it  Gallia  Viennensis. 
The  modem  town  contains  several  Roman  remains, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  a temple,  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  Augustus,  and  now  con- 
verted into  a museum. 

Villlus  Annali*.  [Annalis.] 

Vftnmalis.  [Roma.] 

Vincentius,  sumamed  Lirinensi*,  from  the 
monastery  in  the  island  of  Lcrins,  where  he  offi- 
ciated as  a presbyter.  He  was  by  birth  a native 
of  Gaul,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  and 
Valentinian,  about  a.  d.  450.  His  fame  rests 
upon  a treatise  against  heretics,  composed  in  434. 
It  commonly  bears  the  title  Commonitorium  pro 
Catholicae  fidei  antiquitate  et  vniversilate  adtersus 
pro/anas  omnium  Haereticvrum  novitates.  The 
standard  edition  is  that  of  Baluxius,  8vo.  Paris, 
1663,  1669,  1684. 

Vindalum,  a town  of  the  Cavares  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulgas 
and  the  Rhone. 

VindSlIcIa,  a Roman  province  S.  of  the  Danube, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated 
it  from  Germany,  on  the  W.  by  the  territory  of 
the  Helvetii  in  Gaul,  on  the  S.  by  Rhaetia,  and  on 
the  E.  by  the  river  Oenus  (Inn),  which  separated 
it  from  Noricum,  thus  corresponding  to  the  N.E. 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  S.E.  of  Bnden,  the  S.  of1 
WUrtembcrg  and  Bavaria,  and  the  N.  part  of  the 
Tyrol.  It  was  originally  part  of  the  province  of 
Rhaetia,  and  was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  At  a later  time  Rhaetia  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  Rhaetia  Prima  and 
Rhaetia  Secunda,  the  latter  of  which  names  was 
gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  Vindelicia.  It 
was  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  of. 
which  the  most  important  were  the  Licias,  or  Licus 
(Lech),  with  its  tributary  the  Vindo,  Vinda,  or 
Virdo  ( Werlach),  the  Isarus  ( Isar ),  and  Oenus 
(Inn).  The  E.  part  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  (Lake 
of  Constance ) also  belonged  to  Vindelicia.  The 
greater  part  of  Vindelicia  was  a plain,  but  the  S. 
portion  was  occupied  by  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Alpes 
Rhaeticae.  It  denied  its  name  from  it*  chief  in- 
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habitant*,  the  Vind&lIcL,  a warlike  people  dwelling 
in  the  S.  of  the  country.  Their  name  is  said  to 
have  been  formed  from  the  2 rivers,  Vinda  and 
Lieu*  ; but  it  ia  more  likely  connected  with  the 
Celtic  word  Vmd,  which  ia  found  in  the  name* 
Pimdobona,  Ptadomagua,  I'lW'/onissa,  dec.  The 
Vindelici  were  a Celtic  people,  and  were  closely 
connected  with  the  Hhaeti,  with  whom  they  are 
frequently  apoken  of  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
along  with  whom  they  were  subdued  by  Tiberius, 
as  is  mentioned  above.  The  other  tribe*  in  Vinde- 
licia  were  the  Brigantii  on  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
the  Licatii  or  Licates  on  the  Lech,  and  the  Breuni 
in  the  N.  of  Tyro!  on  the  Brenner.  The  chief 
town  in  the  province  waa  Augusta  Vindelicorora 
( A ugsburg),  at  the  confluence  of  Vindo  and  the 
Liras,  which  was  made  a Roman  colony,  a.  d.  14, 
and  waa  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  town,  together  with  the  other  towns 
of  Vindelicia,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Alemanni 
in  the  4th  century,  and  from  this  time  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
Germanized. 

Vindex,  C.  J alius,  propraetor  of  Gallia  Celtica 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  the  first  of  the  Roman 
governors  who  disowned  the  authority  of  Nero 
(a.  D.  68).  He  did  not,  however,  aspire  to  the 
empire  himself,  but  offered  it  to  Galba.  Vir- 
ginius  Rufus,  the  governor  of  Upper  Germany, 
marched  with  his  army  against  Vindex.  The  two 
generals  had  a conference  before  Vesontio  ( Be - 
sunfow),  in  which  they  appear  to  have  come  to 
some  agreement ; but  as  Vindex  was  going  to 
enter  the  town,  he  was  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of 
Virginias,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Vindlcloa,  a slave,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
information  to  the  consuls  of  the  conspiracy,  which 
was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins, 
and  who  was  rewarded  in  consequence  with  liberty 
and  the  Roman  franchise.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  slave  manumitted  by  the  Vindicta,  the 
name  of  which  was  derived  by  some  persons  from 
that  of  the  slave  ; but  it  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  this  etymology. 

Vindlli  [Vandili.] 

Vindllis  ( Belle  I tie ),  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Veneti  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Gaul. 

Vindlui  or  Vinnlus,  a mountain  in  the  N.  W. 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Cantabri  and  Asturcs. 

Vindobona  ( Vienna,  Engl.  ; Wien,  Germ.),  a 
town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  was  originally 
a Celtic  place,  and  subsequently  a Roman  muni- 
cipiuro.  LTnder  the  Romans  it  became  a town  of 
importance  ; it  was  the  chief  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet  on  the  Danube,  and  the  head  quarters  of  a 
Roman  legion.  It  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Attiia,  but  continued  to  be  a flourishing  town  under 
the  Lombards.  It  was  here  that  the  emperor  M. 
Aurelius  died,  A.  n.  180. 

Vindonissa  ( H'iWurA),  a town  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  on  the  triangular  tongue  of  land  between  the 
Aar  and  Reuss,  was  an  important  Roman  fortress 
in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii.  Several  Roman 
remains  have  been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  ; and  the  foundations  of  walls,  the 
traces  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a subterranean  aque- 
duct. are  still  to  be  seen. 

Vinlui.  T.,  consul  in  a.  d.  69  with  the  emperor 
Galba,  and  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the  latter 
during  his  brief  reigu.  He  recommended  Galba 
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to  choose  Otho  as  his  successor,  but  he  was  not- 
withstanding killed  by  Otho's  soldiers,  after  the 
death  of  Galba. 

Vipsinla  Agrippina.  L Daughter  of  M.  Vip- 
sanius  Agrippa  by  hia  first  wife  Pompon  ia,  the 
daughter  of  T.  Poznponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of 
Cicero.  Augustus  gave  her  in  marriage  to  his 
step-son  Tiberius,  by  whom  she  was  much  beloved; 
but  after  she  had  borne  him  a son,  Drasua,  Ti- 
berius was  compelled  to  divorce  her  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  in  order  to  marry  Julia, 
the  daughter  of  the  latter.  Vipsania  afterwards 
married  Asinius  Callus.  She  died  in  a.  d.  20.— 
8.  Daughter  of  M.  Vipsanru  Agrippa  by  his  second 
wife  Julia,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Agrip- 
pina. [Agrippina.] 

Vipslnlua  Agrippa,  M.  [Agrippa.] 

Virblns,  a Latin  divinity  worshipped  along 
with  Diana  in  the  grove  at  Aricia,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alban  Mt.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  same 
as  Hippolytus,  who  was  restored  to  life  by  Aescu- 
lapius at  the  request  of  Diana.  He  was  placed 
by  this  goddess  under  the  care  of  the  nymph 
Aricia,  and  received  the  name  of  Virbiua.  By  this 
nymph  he  became  the  father  of  a son,  who  was 
also  called  Virbiua,  and  whom  his  mother  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  Tumus  against  Aeneas. 

Virdo.  [Vindelicia.] 

Virglll us  or  Verglllu*  Haro,  P.,  the  Roman 
poet,  was  born  on  the  1 5th  of  October,  B.C.  7U, 
at  Andes  ( Pteiola ),  a Bmall  village  near  Mantua 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Virgil's  father  probably  had  a 
small  estate  which  he  cultivated  : his  mother's 
name  was  Maia.  He  waa  educated  at  Cremona 
and  Mediolanum  (Milan),  and  he  took  the  toga 
virilis  at  Cremona  on  the  day  on  which  he  com- 
menced his  16th  year  in  55.  It  is  said  that  he 
subsequently  studied  at  Neapolis  (Naples)  under 
Parthenius,  a native  of  Bithynia,  from  whom  he 
learned  Greek.  He  was  also  instructed  by  Syron 
an  Epicurean,  and  probably  at  Rome.  Virgil’s 
writings  prove  that  he  received  a learned  education, 
and  traces  of  Epicurean  opinions  are  apparent  in 
them.  The  health  of  Virgilius  was  always  feeble, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  his  attempting  to  rise 
by  those  means  by  which  a Roman  gained  dis- 
tinction, oratory  and  the  practice  of  anna  After 
completing  his  education,  Virgil  appears  to  have 
retired  to  his  paternal  farm,  and  here  he  may  have 
written  some  of  the  small  pieces,  which  are  attri- 
buted to  him,  the  CWar,  Ciris,  Aloretum,  and 
others.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42)  Octavian 
assigned  to  his  soldiers  lands  in  various  parts  of 
Italy ; and  the  neighbourhood  of  Cremona  and 
Mantua  was  one  of  the  districts  in  which  the 
soldiers  were  planted,  and  from  which  the  former 
possessors  were  dislodged.  Virgil  was  thus  de- 
prived of  his  property.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
seized  by  a veteran  named  Claudius  or  Clodius, 
and  that  Asinius  Pollio,  who  was  then  governor 
of  Gallia  Transpadana,  advised  Virgil  to  apply  to 
Octa\  ian  at  Rome  for  the  restitution  of  his  land, 
and  that  Octavian  granted  his  request.  It  is 
supposed  that  Virgilius  wrote  the  Eclogue  which 
stands  first  in  our  editions,  to  commemorate  hia 
gratitude  to  Octavian.  Virgil  became  acquainted 
with  Maecenas  before  Horace  was,  and  Horace* 
(Sat.  i.  5,  and  6.  55,  &c.)  was  introduced  to  Mae- 
cenas by  VirgiL  Whether  this  introduction  was 
in  41,  or  a little  later,  is  uncertain ; but  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  from  the  name  of  Maecenas  no* 
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being  mentioned  in  the  Eclogue*  of  Virgil*  that  he 
himself  waa  not  on  those  intimate  term*  with 
Maecenas  which  ripened  into  friend»hip*  until 
after  they  were  written.  Horace,  in  one  of  his 
Satire*  (.Sit  i.  5),  in  which  he  describes  the 
journey  from  Rome  to  Brundusium,  mention* 
Virgil  as  one  of  the  party,  and  in  language  which 
show*  that  they  were  then  in  the  closest  intimacy. 
The  moit  finished  work  of  Virgil,  his  Georgica, 
an  agricultural  poem,  waa  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Maecenas  (Georg,  iii.  4 1).  The  con- 
cluding lines  of  the  Georgica  were  written  at 
Naples  (Georg,  iv.  559),  and  the  poem  was  com- 
pleted after  the  battle  of  Actium  b.  c.  31,  while 
Octavian  was  in  the  East.  (Comp.  Gtorg.  iv.  560, 
and  ii.  171.)  His  Eclogues  had  all  been  com- 
pleted, and  probably  before  the  Georgica  were 
begun  t Georg,  iv.  565).  The  epic  poem  of  Virgil, 
the  Aeneid , was  probably  long  contemplated  by 
the  poet.  While  Augustus  was  in  Spain  (27), 
he  wrote  to  Virgil  to  express  his  wish  to  have 
some  monument  of  his  poetical  talent.  Virgil 
appears  to  have  commenced  the  Aeneid  about  this 
time.  In  23  died  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia, 
Caesar's  sister,  by  her  first  husband ; and  as  Virgil 
lost  no  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  patron,  be 
introduced  into  bis  6th  book  of  the  Aeneid  ( 833) 
the  well-known  allusion  to  the  virtues  of  this 
youth,  who  was  cut  off  by  a premature  death. 
Octavia  is  said  to  have  been  present  when  the 
poet  was  reciting  this  allusion  to  her  son  and  to 
have  fainted  from  her  emotions.  She  rewarded 
the  poet  munificently  for  his  excusable  flattery. 
As  Mareellus  did  not  die  till  23,  these  lines  were 
of  course  written  after  hi*  death,  but  that  does 
not  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  6th  book  was 
written  so  late.  A passage  in  the  7th  book  (606) 
appears  to  allude  to  Augustus  receiving  back  the 
Parthian  standards  which  event  belongs  to  20. 
When  Augustus  was  returning  from  Samos  where 
he  had  spent  the  winter  of  20,  he  met  Virgil  at 
Athens.  The  poet,  it  is  said,  had  intended  to 
make  a tour  of  Greece,  but  he  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  Megara  and  thence  to  Italy.  His 
health,  which  had  been  long  declining,  was  now 
completely  broken,  and  he  died  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Brundusium  on  the  22d  of  September, 
19,  not  having  quite  completed  his  61st  year. 
His  remains  were  transferred  to  Naples,  which 
had  been  his  favourite  residence,  and  placed  on 
the  road  from  Naples  to  Puteoli  (Pozznoli)^  where 
a monument  is  still  shown,  supposed  to  be  the 
tomb  of  the  poet.  The  inscription  said  to  have 
been  placed  on  the  tomb* 

**  Mantua  me  genuit,  Ciiabri  rapuere,  tenet  nunc 
Parthenope.  Cecini  pascua,  rum,  duces,” 

we  cannot  suppose  to  have  been  written  by  the 
•oet.  Virgil  named,  as  herodes  in  his  testament, 
i is  half-brother  Valerius  Proculus,  to  whom  he 
left  one- half  of  his  property,  and  also  Augustus, 
Maecenas,  L.  Vurius  and  Plotius  Tucca.  It  is 
said  that  in  hu  last  illness  he  wished  to  burn  the 
Aeneid,  to  which  he  had  not  given  the  finishing 
touches,  but  his  friends  would  not  allow  hint. 
Whatever  he  may  have  wished  to  be  done  with 
the  Aeneid,  it  was  preserved  and  published  by  his 
friends  Varius  and  Tucca.  The  poet  hnd  been 
enriched  by  the  liberality  of  his  patrons,  and  he 
left  behind  him  a considerable  property  and  a 
bouse  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  near  the  gardens  of 
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Maecenas.  He  used  his  wealth  liberally,  and  his 
library,  which  was  doubtless  a good  one,  was  easy 
of  access.  He  used  to  send  his  parents  money- 
even'  year.  His  father,  who  became  blind,  did 
not  die  before  bis  son  bad  attained  a mature  age. 
Two  brothers  of  Virgil  also  died  before  him.  In 
his  fortunes  and  his  friends  Virgil  was  a happy 
man.  Munificent  patronage  gave  him  ample 
means  of  enjoyment  and  of  leisure,  and  be  had 
the  friendship  of  all  the  most  accomplished  men  of 
the  day,  among  whom  Horace  entertained  a strong 
affection  for  him.  He  was  an  amiable  good-tem- 
pered man,  free  from  the  mean  passion*  of  envy 
and  jealousy ; and  in  all  but  health  he  wns  pros* 
peroua.  His  fame,  which  wns  established  in  his 
lifetime,  was  cherished  after  his  dtath,  as  an  in- 
heritance in  which  every  Roman  had  a share ; and 
his  works  became  school-books  even  before  tbo 
death  of  Augustus,  and  continued  such  for  cen- 
turies after.  The  learned  poems  of  Virgil  soon 
gave  employment  to  commentators  and  critics. 
Aulns  Gellius  has  numerous  remarks  on  Virgil, 
and  Macrobius,  in  his  Saturnalia,  has  filled  four 
books  (iii  — vL)  with  hi*  critical  remnrks  on 
Virgil’s  poems.  One  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mentaries of  Virgil,  in  which  a great  amount  of 
curious  and  instructive  matter  has  been  presorved. 
is  that  of  Servius  [Skrviun].  Virgil  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  Latin  authors,  not  so 
mush  for  the  form  of  the  expression,  though  that 
it  sometimes  ambiguous  enough,  but  from  the 
great  variety  of  knowledge  that  is  required  to 
attain  his  meaning  in  all  its  fulness.  Virgil  was 
the  great  poet  of  the  middle  ages  too.  To  him 
Dante  paid  the  homage  of  his  superior  genius,  and 
owned  him  for  his  master  and  his  model.  Among 
the  vulgar  he  hod  the  reputation  of  a conjurer,  a 
necromancer,  a worker  of  miracles : it  it  the  fate 
of  a great  name  to  be  embalmed  in  fable.  — The 
10  short  poems  called  Bucolica  were  the  earliest 
works  of  Virgil,  and  probably  all  written  between 
41  and  37.  These  Bucolica  are  not  Bucolica  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  which 
have  the  same  title.  They  have  all  a Bucolic 
form  and  colouring,  but  some  of  them  have  nothing 
more.  They  are  also  called  Eclogue  or  Selections, 
but  this  name  may  not  have  originated  with  the 
poet  Their  merit  consists  in  their  versification, 
which  wna  smoother  and  more  polished  than  the 
hexameters  which  the  Romans  had  yet  seen,  and 
in  many  natural  and  simple  touches.  But  as  an 
attempt  to  transfer  the  Syracusan  muse  into  Italy, 
they  are  certainly  a failure,  and  we  read  the 
pastorals  of  Theocritus  and  of  Virgil  with  a very 
different  degree  of  pleasure.  The  4 th  Eclogue, 
entitled  Pollio,  which  may  have  been  written  iu 
40,  after  the  peace  of  Brundusium.  has  nothing  of 
the  pastoral  character  about  it.  It  is  allegorical, 
mystical,  half  historical  and  prophetical,  aenig- 
mutical,  anything  in  fact  but  Bucolic.  The  1st 
Eclogue  is  Bucolic  in  form  and  in  treatment,  with 
An  historical  basis.  The  2nd  Eclogue,  the  Alexis, 
is  an  amatory  poem,  with  a Bucolic  colouring, 
which  indeed  is  the  characteristic  of  all  Virgil's 
Eclogues,  whatever  they  may  be  in  substance. 
The  3rd,  the  5th,  the  7th,  and  the  9th  are  more 
clearly  modelled  on  the  form  of  the  poems  of  his 
Sicilian  prototype  ; and  the  8lh,  the  Ph&rma- 
ceutria,  is  a direct  imitation  of  the  original  Greek. 
The  10th,  entitled  Gallus,  perhaps  written  the 
last  of  all,  is  a love  poem,  which,  if  written  iu 
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elegiac  verse,  would  be  more  appropriately  called 
an  elegy  than  a Bucolic. — The  Gforyioa  or  “Agri- 
cultural Poem  ” in  4 books  is  a didactic  poem, 
which  Virgil  dedicated  to  his  patron  Maecenas. 
He  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  first 
book,  «f  fruit  trees  in  the  second,  of  horses  and 
other  cattle  in  the  third,  and  of  bees  in  the  fourth. 
In  this  poem  Virgil  shows  a great  improvement 
both  in  his  taste  and  in  his  versification.  Neither 
In  the  Georgies  nor  elsewhere  has  Virgil  the  merit 
of  striking  originality  ; his  chief  merit  consists  in 
the  skilful  handling  of  borrowed  materials,  ills 
subject,  which  was  by  no  means  promising,  he 
treated  in  a manner  both  instructive  and  pleasing; 
for  he  has  given  many  useful  remarks  on  agri- 
culture and  diversified  the  dryness  of  didactic 
poetry  by  numerous  allusions  and  apt  embellish- 
ments, and  some  occasional  digressions  without 
wandering  too  far  from  his  main  matter.  In  the 
first  book  he  enumerates  the  subjects  of  his  poem, 
among  which  is  the  treatment  of  bees  ; yet  the 
management  of  bees  seems  but  meagre  material 
for  one  fourth  of  the  whole  poem,  and  the  author 
accordingly  had  to  complete  the  fourth  book  with 
matter  somewhat  extraneous  — the  long  story  of 
Aristaeus.  The  Geotgica  is  the  most  finished 
specimen  of  the  Latin  hexameter  which  we  have ; 
mid  the  rude  vigour  of  Lucretius  and  the  anti- 
quated rudeness  of  Ennius  are  here  replaced  by  a 
versification,  which  in  its  kind  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. The  Georgica  are  also  the  most  original 
poem  of  Virgil,  for  he  found  little  in  the  Wbnb 
and  Day t of  Hesiod  that  could  furnish  him  with 
hints  for  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  work  which  he  could 
exactly  follow  a*  a whole.  For  numerous  single 
lines  he  was  indebted  to  his  extensive  reading  of 
the  Greek  poets.  — The  AmeH%  or  adventures  of 
Aeneas  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  is  an  epic  poem  on 
the  model  of  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was  founded 
upon  an  old  Roman  tradition  that  Aeneas  and  his 
Trojans  settled  in  Italy,  and  were  the  founders 
of  the  Roman  name.  In  the  1st  book  we  have 
the  story  of  Aeneas  being  driven  by  a storm  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  being  hospitably  received 
by  Dido  queen  of  Carthage,  to  whom  he  relates 
in  the  episode  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  books  the  fall 
of  Troy  and  his  wanderings.  In  the  4th  book 
the  poet  has  elaborated  the  story  of  the  attach- 
ment of  Dido  and  Aeneas  the  departure  of  Aeneas 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  gods  and  the  sui- 
cide of  the  Carthaginian  queen.  The  5th  book 
contains  the  visit  to  Sicily,  and  the  6th  the  landing 
of  Aeneas  at  Cumae  in  Italy,  and  his  descent  to 
the  infernal  regions  where  he  sees  bis  father  An- 
chises  and  has  a prophetic  vision  of  the  glorious 
destinies  of  hie  race  and  of  the  future  heroes  of 
Rome.  In  the  first  6 books  the  adventures  of 
Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  are  the  model,  and  these 
books  contain  more  variety  of  incident  and  situ- 
ation than  those  which  follow.  The  critics  have 
discovered  on  anachronism  in  the  visit  of  Aeneas 
to  Carthage,  which  is  supposed  not  to  have  been 
founded  until  two  centuries  after  the  fail  of  Troy, 
but  this  is  a matter  which  we  may  leave  without 
discussion,  or  admit  without  allowing  it  to  be  a 
poetical  defect.  The  last  6 books,  the  history  of 
the  struggles  of  Aeneas  in  Italy,  are  founded  on 
the  model  of  the  battles  of  the  Iliad.  Latinua, 
the  king  of  the  I^attni,  offers  the  Trojan  hero  his 
daughter  Laviuia  iu  marriage,  who  had  been  be- 
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tmthed  to  Turnus,  the  warlike  king  of  the  Rntuli. 
The  contest  is  ended  by  the  death  of  Turnus,  who 
foils  by  the  hand  of  Aeueas.  The  fortunes  of 
Aeneas  and  his  final  settlement  in  Italy  are  the 
subject  of  the  Aeneid,  but  the  glories  of  Rome 
and  of  the  Julian  house,  to  which  Augustus  be- 
longed, are  indirectly  the  poet's  theme.  In  the 
first  book  the  foundation  of  Alba  Longa  is  pro- 
mised by  Jupiter  to  Venus  (Aeneid,  L 254),  and 
the  transfer  of  empire  from  Alba  to  Rome ; from 
the  line  of  Aeneas  will  descend  the  “Trojan 
Caesar,"  whose  empire  will  only  be  limited  by 
the  ocean,  and  whose  glory  by  the  heavens.  The 
future  rivalry  betweeu  Rome  aad  Cartilage,  and 
the  ultimate  triumphs  of  Rome  are  predicted.  The 
poems  abound  in  allusions  to  the  history  of  Rome  ; 
and  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  confirm  anil  embellish 
the  popular  tradition  of  the  Trojan  origin  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  the  descent  of  the  Juki  from 
Venus,  is  apparent  all  through  the  poem.  It  is  ob- 
jected to  the  Aeneid  that  it  has  not  the  unity  of 
construction  either  of  the  Iliad  er  of  the  Odyssey, 
and  that  it  is  deficient  in  that  antique  simplicity 
which  characterises  those  two  poems.  Aeneas,  the 
hero,  is  an  insipid  kind  of  personage,  and  a much 
superior  interest  is  excited  by  the  savage  Mesen- 
tiua,  and  also  by  Tumus,  the  unfortunate  rival 
of  Aeneas.  Virgil  imitated  other  poets  besides 
Homer,  and  he  has  occasionally  borrowed  from 
them,  especially  from  Apollonius  of  Rhodes.  If 
Virgil’s  subject  was  difficult  to  invest  with  in- 
terest, that  is  bis  apology  ; but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  marry  parts  of  his  poem  are  successfully  ela- 
borated, and  that  particular  scenes  and  incidents 
are  treated  with  true  poetic  spirit.  The  historical 
colouring  which  pervades  it,  and  the  great  amount 
of  antiquarian  learning  which  he  has  scattered 
through  it,  make  the  Aeneid  a study  far  the  his- 
torian of  Rome.  Virgil's  good  sense  and  taste  are 
always  conspicuous,  and  make  up  for  the  defect 
of  originality.  As  a whole,  the  Aeseid  leaves  no 
strong  impression,  which  arises  from  the  tact  that 
it  is  not  really  a national  poem,  like  the  Iliad  or 
the  Odyssey,  the  monument  of  an  nge  of  which 
we  have  no  other  literary  monument;  it  is  a 
learned  poem,  the  production  of  an  age  in  which  it 
docs  not  appear  as  an  embodiment  of  the  national 
feeling,  but  as  a monument  of  the  talent  and  in- 
dustry of  an  individual.  Vilgil  has  the  merit  of 
being  the  best  of  the  Roman  epic  poets,  superior 
both  to  Ennius  who  preceded  him,  and  on  wham 
he  levied  contributions  and  to  Lucan,  Sdius  Itali- 
cus,  and  Valerius  Fifteen*,  who  belong  to  a later 
age.  The  passion  for  rhetorical  display,  which 
characterises  all  the  literature  of  Rome,  is  much 
less  offensive  in  Virgil  than  in  those  who  followed 
him  in  the  line  of  epic  poetry. — The  larger  editions 
of  Vilgil  contain  some  short  poems,  which  are 
attributed  to  him,  and  may  have  been  among  his 
earlier  works.  The  Cult*  er  Gnat  is  a kind  of 
Bucolic  poem  in  413  hexameters,  often  very  ob- 
scure ; the  Ciri s,  or  the  mythus  of  Scyila  the 
daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  in  541  hexa- 
meters, has  been  attributed  to  Cornelius  Galius 
and  others ; the  Morrtum^  in  123  verses,  the  name 
of  a compound  mess,  is  a poem  in  hexameters,  on 
the  daily  labour  of  a cultivator,  but  it  contains 
only  the  description  of  the  labours  of  the  first  port 
of  the  day.  which  consist  in  preparing  the  More- 
turn ; the  Cqpa,  in  elegUc  verse,  is  an  invitation 
by  a female  tavern  keeper  or  servant  attached  to 
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a Caupona,  to  passengers  to  come  in  and  enjoy 
themselves.  There  are  also  14  short  pieces  in 
various  metres,  classed  under  the  general  name  of 
CutaUcta.  That  addressed  ” Ad  Vcnerem”  shows 
that  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  had  a talent  for 
elegiac  poetry.  Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Virgil 
the  best  are  by  Burmann.  Amsterdam,  1746,  4 
vols.  4to. ; bv  Heyne,  1767 — 1776,  Lips.  4 vols. 
ft vo.,  of  which  the  4th  edition  contains  important 
improvements,  by  Wagner,  Lips.  1830,  4 vols. 
firo. ; and  by  Forbigcr,  Lips.  1845 — 1846,  3 vols. 
8 vo. 

Virginia,  daughter  of  L.  Virginias,  a brave 
centurion,  was  a beautiful  and  innocent  girl,  be- 
trothed to  L.  Icilius.  Her  beauty  excited  the 
lust  of  the  decemvir  Appius  Claudius,  who  got  one 
of  his  clients  to  seize  the  dnmsel  and  claim  her  as 
bis  slave.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  de- 
cemvir for  decision  ; her  friends  begged  him  to 
postpone  his  judgment  till  her  father  could  be 
fetched  from  the  camp,  and  offered  to  give  security 
for  the  appearance  of  the  maiden.  Appius,  fearing 
a riot,  agreed  to  let  the  cause  stand  over  till  the 
next  day ; but  on  the  following  morning  he  pro- 
nounced  sentence,  assigning  Virginia  to  his  freed- 
man.  Her  father,  who  had  come  from  the  camp, 
seeing  that  all  hope  was  gone,  prayed  the  decemvir 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  one  word  to  the  nurse  in 
his  daughter’s  hearing,  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther she  was  really  his  daughter.  The  request  was 
granted;  Virginius  drew  them  both  aside,  and 
snatching  up  a butcher’s  knife  from  one  of  the 
stalls,  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  breast,  exclaim, 
ing,  **  There  is  no  way  hut  this  to  keep  thee  free.” 
In  vain  did  Appius  call  out  to  stop  him.  The 
crowd  made  way  for  him  ; and  holding  his  bloody 
knife  on  high,  he  rushed  to  the  gate  of  the  city, 
and  hastened  to  the  Roman  camp.  The  result  is 
known.  Both  camp  and  city  rose  against  the  de- 
cemvirs, who  were  deprived  of  their  power,  and  the 
old  form  of  government  u as  restored.  L.  Virginius 
was  the  first  who  was  elected  tribune,  and  he  has- 
tened to  take  revenge  upon  his  cruel  enemy.  By 
his  orders  Appius  was  dragged  to  prison  to  await 
his  trial,  and  he  there  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
in  order  to  avoid  a more  ignominious  death. 

Virginia  or  Verglnla  Gens,  patrician  and  ple- 
beian. The  patrician  Virginii  frequently  filled  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state  during  the  early  years 
of  the  republic.  They  nil  bore  the  cognomen  of 
Trieostu^  but  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  require  a separate  notice. 

Virginias,  L.,  father  of  Virginia,  whose  tragic 
fate  occasion fd  the  downfall  of  the  decemvirs,  n.  c. 
449.  [Virginia.] 

Virginias  Bafas,  consul  a.  d.  63,  and  governor 
of  Upper  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  revolt  of 
Julius  Vindex  in  Gaul  (68).  The  soldiers  of 
Virginius  wished  to  raise  him  to  the  empire ; 
but  he  refused  the  honour,  and  marched  against 
Vindex,  who  perished  before  Vesontio.  [Vindex.] 
After  the  death  of  Nero,  Virginius  supported  the 
claims  of  Galba,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome. 
After  Otho’s  death,  the  soldiers  again  attempted 
to  proclaim  Virginius  emperor,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  of  the  honour,  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life.  Virginius  died  in  the  reign  of 
Nerra,  in  his  3rd  consulship,  a.  d.  97,  at  83  years 
of  age.  He  was  honoured  with  a public  funeral, 
and  his  panegyric  was  pronounced  by  the  historian 
Tacitus,  who  was  then  consul  The  younger 
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Pliny,  of  whom  Virginius  had  been  the  tutor  or 
guardian,  also  mentions  him  with  praise. 

Vlrlkthoa,  a celebrated  Lusitanian,  is  described 
by  the  Romans  as  originally  a shepherd  or  hunts- 
man, and  afterwards  a robber,  or,  os  he  would  be 
called  in  Spain  in  the  present  day,  a guerilla  chief. 
His  character  is  drawn  very  favourably  by  many 
of  the  ancient  writers,  who  celebrate  his  justice  and 
equity,  which  was  particularly  shown  in  the  fair 
division  of  the  spoils  he  obtained  from  the  enemy. 
Viriathus  was  one  of  the  Lusitanian*  who  escaped 
the  treacherous  and  savage  massacre  of  the  people 
by  the  proconsul  Galba  in  b.  c.  150.  (Galba, 
No.  2.]  He  was  destined  to  be  the  avenger  of 
his  country’s  wrongs.  He  collected  a formidable 
force,  and  for  several  successive  years  he  defeated 
one  Roman  army  after  another.  At  length,  in  140, 
the  proconsul  Fabius  Servilianus  concluded  a peace 
with  Viriathus,  in  order  to  save  his  army,  which 
had  been  enclosed  by  the  Lusitanians  in  a moun- 
tain pass,  much  in  the  same  way  as  their  ancestors 
hod  been  by  the  Samniles  at  the  Caudine  Forks. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  senate ; but  Ser- 
vilius  Caepio,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  Further  Spain  in  140,  renewed  the  war,  and 
shortly  afterwards  procured  the  assassination  of 
Viriathus  by  bribing  3 of  his  friends. 

Viridomarus.  L Or  Britomartus,  the  leader 
of  the  Gauls,  slain  by  Marcellus.  [Marcellus, 
No.  1.]  — 2.  Or  Vixdumarua,  a chieftain  of  the 
Aedui,  whom  Caesar  had  raised  from  a low  rank 
to  the  highest  honour,  but  who  afterwards  joined 
the  Gauls  in  their  great  revolt  in  b.  c.  52. 

Virtus.  the  Roman  personification  of  manly 
valour.  She  was  represented  with  a short  tunic, 
her  right  breast  uncovered,  a helmet  on  her  head, 
a spear  in  her  left  hand,  a sword  in  the  right,  and 
standing  with  ber  right  foot  on  a helmet.  A 
temple  of  Virtus  wns  built  by  Marcellus  close  to 
one  of  H onor.  [ H ono r.  ] 

Vise  dim  as,  Sp.  Cassius.  [Cassius,  No.  l.j 

Vistula  ( Vistula , Engl.  ; Weicksel,  Germ.),  an 
important  river  of  Germany,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Germany  and  Sarmatia,  rising  in  the  Her- 
cynia  Silva  and  frilling  into  the  Mure  Suevicum  or 
the  Baltic. 

Visurgis  (WVaer),  an  important  river  of  Ger- 
many, falling  into  the  German  Ocean.  Ptolemy 
makes  it  rise  in  M.  Meliboeu*,  because  the  Romans 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  southern  course  of 
the  Weser  below  Minden. 

ViteUIos.  L L.,  father  of  tbe  emperor,  was  a 
consummate  flatterer,  and  by  his  arts  he  gained 
promotion.  After  being  consul  in  a.  d.  34.  he  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  had  made 
favourable  termB  of  peace  with  Artabanus.  But 
all  this  only  excited  Caligula's  jealousy,  and  he 
sent  for  Vitellius  to  put  him  to  death.  The 
governor  saved  himself  by  bis  abject  humiliation 
and  tbe  gross  flattery  which  pleased  and  softened 
the  savage  tyrant.  He  paid  the  like  attention  to 
Claudius  and  Mesaalina,  and  was  rewarded  hy 
being  twice  consul  with  Claudius,  and  censor. 

2.  L,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  of  tho 
emperor,  was  consul  in  48.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  the  party  of  Vespasian  on  his  brother's  fall.  — • 

3.  A.,  Roman  emperor,  from  January  2nd  to  De- 
cember 22nd,  a.  d.  69,  wns  the  son  of  No.  1.  Ha 
was  consul  during  the  first  6 months  of  48,  and. 
his  brother  Lucius  during  the  6 following  months. 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  letters  And  some 
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quence.  His  vices  mud?  him  a favourite  of  Ti- 
berius, Coius  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  who 
loaded  him  with  favours.  People  were  much  sur- 
prised when  Galha  chose  such  a man  to  command 
the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  for  he  had  no 
military  talent.  His  great  talent  was  eating  and 
drinking.  The  soldiers  of  Vitellius  proclaimed 
him  emperor  at  Colonia  Agrippinenais  (Cologne) 
on  the  2nd  of  January,  69.  His  generals  Fabius 
Valens  and  Caecina  marched  into  Italy,  defeated 
Otho's  troops  at  the  decisive  battle  of  JBedriacum, 
and  thus  secured  for  Vitellius  the  undisputed 
command  of  Italy.  The  soldiers  of  Otho,  after  the 
death  of  the  latter,  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Vitellius.  Vitellius  reached  Rome  in  July.  He 
did  not  disturb  any  person  in  the  enjoyment  of 
what  had  been  given  by  Nero,  Galba,  and  Otho; 
nor  did  he  confiscate  any  person's  property. 
Though  some  of  Otho's  adherents  were  put  to 
death,  he  let  the  next  of  kin  take  their  property. 
But  though  he  showed  moderation  in  this  part  of 
his  conduct,  he  showed  none  in  his  expenses.  He 
was  a glutton  and  an  epicure,  and  his  chief  amuse- 
ment was  the  table,  on  which  he  spent  enormous 
sums  of  money.  Meantime  Vespasian,  who  had 
at  first  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vitellius, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexandria  on  the  1st 
of  July.  Vespasian  wan  speedily  recognised  by 
ail  the  East ; and  the  legions  of  Illyricum  under 
Antonins  Primus  entered  the  N.  of  Italy  and  de- 
clared for  Vespasian.  Vitellius  despatched  Cae- 
cina with  a powerful  force  to  oppose  Primus ; but 
Caecina  was  not  faithful  to  the  emperor.  Primus 
defeated  the  Vitellians  in  two  battles,  and  after- 
wards took  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Cremona. 
Primus  then  marched  upon  Rome,  and  forced  his 
way  into  the  city,  after  much  fighting.  Vitellius 
was  seized  in  the  palace,  led  through  the  streets 
with  every  circumstance  of  ignominy,  and  dragged 
to  the  Gcmouiae  Scalae,  where  he  was  killed  with 
repeated  blows.  His  head  was  carried  about 
Rome,  and  his  body  was  dragged  into  the  Tiber ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  interred  by  his  wife  Ga- 
leria  Fundana.  A few  days  before  the  death  of 
Vitellius,  the  Capitol  had  been  burnt  in  the  assault 
made  by  his  soldiers  upon  this  building,  where 
Flavius  Sabinas,  the  brother  of  the  emperor 
Vesfiasian,  had  taken  refuge. 

Vitruvius  Polllo,  M.,  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated treatise  on  Architecture,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  except  a few  facts  contained  in  scattered 
passages  of  his  own  work.  He  appears  to  have 
served  as  a military  engineer  under  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  African  war,  b.  c.  46,  and  he  was  broken 
down  with  age  when  he  composed  his  work,  which 
is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Augustus.  (The 
name  of  the  emperor  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
dedication,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was 
Augustus.)  The  object  of  his  work  appears  to 
have  had  reference  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his 
subject.  He  professes  his  intention  to  furnish 
the  emperor  with  a standard  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  buildings  he  had  already  erected,  as  well 
as  of  those  which  he  might  afterwards  erect  ; 
which  can  hare  no  meaning,  unless  he  wished  to 
protest  against  the  style  of  architecture  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  buildings  already  erected.  That  this 
was  really  his  intention  appears  from  several  other 
arguments,  and  especially  from  his  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  unworthy  means  by  which  architects 
obtained  wealth  and  favour,  with  which  he  con- 
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trasts  his  own  moderation  and  contentment  in  hta 
more  obscure  position.  In  a word,  comparatively 
unsuccessful  as  an  architect,  for  we  have  no  build- 
ing of  his  mentioned  except  the  basilica  at  Fanum, 
he  attempted  to  establish  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  upon  the  theory  of  his  art ; and  in  this  he 
has  been  tolerably  successful.  His  work  is  a 
valuable  compendium  of  those  written  by  nume- 
rous Greek  architects,  whom  he  mentions  chiefly 
in  the  preface  to  his  7th  book,  and  by  some  Roman 
writers  on  architecture.  Its  chief  defects  are  its 
brevity,  of  which  Vitruvius  himself  boasts,  and 
which  he  often  carries  so  far  os  to  be  unintelli- 
gible, and  the  obscurity  of  the  style,  arising  in 
part  from  the  natural  difficulty  of  technical  lan- 
guage, but  in  part  also  from  the  author's  want  of 
skill  in  writing,  and  sometimes  from  his  imperfect 
comprehension  of  his  Greek  authorities.  H is  work 
is  entitled  De  Arckitectura  Libri  X.  In  the  Firjd 
Book , after  the  dedication  to  the  emperor,  and  a 
general  description  of  the  science  of  architecture, 
and  an  account  of  the  proper  education  of  an  archi- 
tect, he  treats  of  the  choice  of  a proper  site  for  a 
city,  the  disposition  of  its  plan,  its  fortifications, 
and  the  several  buildings  within  it  The  Second 
Book  is  on  the  materials  used  in  building.  The 
Third  and  Fourth  Books  are  devoted  to  temples 
and  the  four  orders  of  architecture  employed  in  - 
them,  namely,  the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  Doric,  and 
Tuscan.  The  Fifth  Book  relates  to  public  build- 
ings, the  Sixth  to  private  houses,  and  the  Seventh 
to  interior  decorations.  The  Eighth  is  on  the 
subject  of  water;  the  mode  of  finding  it;  its  dif- 
ferent kinds ; and  the  various  modes  of  conveying 
it  for  the  supply  of  cities.  The  Ninth  Book  treats 
of  various  kinds  of  sun-dials  and  other  instruments 
for  measuring  time  ; and  the  Tenth  of  the  machines 
used  in  building,  and  of  military  engines.  Each 
book  has  a preface,  upon  some  matter  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  subject;  and  these  prefaces 
are  the  source  of  most  of  our  information  about  the 
author.  The  best  editions  of  Vitruvius  are  those 
of  Schneider,  3 vols.  Lips.  1 807,  1 808,  8vo. ; of 
Stratico,  4 vols.,  Udine,  1825-30,  with  plates 
and  a lexicon  Vitrurianum ; and  of  Marini, 

4 vols.,  Rom.  1836,  fol. 

Voc&tes,  a people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  dwell- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tarusates,  Sossiates, 
and  Elusates,  probably  in  the  modern  Tursun  or 
Teursan. 

Vocetlu*  ( Bozberg\  a mountain  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Jura. 

Voconlus  Saxa.  [Saxa.] 

Vocontli,  a powerful  and  important  people  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  inhabiting  the  S.  E.  part  of 
Dauphin^,  and  a part  of  Provence  between  the  Drac 
and  the  Durance,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Allo- 
broges,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Salves  and  Albioeci. 
Their  country  contained  large  and  beautiful  valley* 

1 between  the  mountains,  in  which  good  wine  was 
grown.  They  were  allowed  by  tne  Romans  to 
live  under  their  own  laws,  and,  though  in  a Ro- 
man province,  they  were  the  allies  and  not  the 
subjects  of  Rome. 

Voglsus  or  VosgSsus  (Vosges\  a range  of 
mountains  in  Gaul  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones, 
running  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  separating  its 
basin  from  that  of  the  Mosella.  The  rivers  Se- 
quana  (.Seiwe),  Arar  (Suone\  and  the  Mosella 
(A/oW/e),  rise  in  these  mountains. 

[ Volandum,  a strong  fortress  in  Armenia  Major, 
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tome  days’  journey  W.  of  Artoxata,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xiii.  39). 

V51aterrae  ( Volaierranus : Voluterra)^ called  by 
the  Etruscans  VeLathri,  one  of  the  12  cities  of 
the  Etruscan  Confederation,  was  built  on  a lofty 
bill,  about  1800  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
s*a,  rising  from  a deep  valley,  and  precipitous  on 
every  aide.  The  city  was  about  4 or  5 miles  in 
circuit.  It  was  the  most  N.-ly  city  of  the  Con- 
federation, and  possessed  an  extensive  territory. 
Its  dominions  extended  E.-ward  as  far  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  Arretiura,  which  was  50  miles  distant  ; 
W.-ward  ns  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  which  was 
more  than  20  miles  off  ; and  S.-ward  at  least  as 
far  as  Populonia,  which  was  either  a colony  or  an 
acquisition  of  Yolaterrae.  In  consequence  of  pos- 
sessing the  2 great  ports  of  Luna  and  Populonia, 
Volaterrac,  though  so  far  inland,  was  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  powerful  maritime  cities  of  Etruria.  Vo- 
laterrac is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  5 cities  which, 
acting  independently  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  deter- 
mined to  aid  the  Latins  against  Tarquiuius  Priscui  ; 
but  its  name  is  rarely  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Romans,  and  we  have  no  record  of  its  conquest 
by  the  latter.  Yolaterrae,  like  most  of  the  Etrus- 
can cities,  espoused  the  Marian  party  against  Sulla  ; 
and  such  was  the  strength  of  its  fortifications,  that 
it  was  not  till  after  a sii-ge  of  two  years  that  the 
city  fell  into  Sulla’s  hands.  Cicero  speaks  of  Yola- 
terrae as  a municipium,  and  a military  colony  was 
founded  in  it  under  the  triumvirate.  It  continued 
to  be  a place  of  importance  even  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  ; and  it  was  for  a time  the 
residence  of  the  Lombard  kings,  who  fixed  their 
court  here  on  account  of  the  natural  strength  of  the 
■ite.  The  modem  town  covers  but  a small  portion 
of  the  area  occupied  by  the  ancient  city.  It  con- 
tains, however,  several  interesting  Etruscan  remains. 
Of  these  the  most  important,  in  addition  to  the 
ancient  walls,  are  the  family  tomb  of  the  Caecinae, 
and  a double  gateway,  nearly  30  feet  deep,  united 
by  parallel  walls  of  Yen’  massive  character. 
Volaterr&na  Vada.  [ Vada,  No.  3.] 

Volcae,  a powerful  Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  divided  into  the  2 tribes  of  the  Volcae 
Tec  to  sages  and  Volcae  Arecomici,  extending  from 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  frontiers  of  Aquitania  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  Rhone.  They  lived  under 
their  own  laws,  without  being  subject  to  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  the  province,  and  they  also  pos- 
sessed the  Jus  Latii.  The  Tectosages  inhabited 
the  western  part  of  the  country  from  the  Pyrenees 
as  far  as  Narbo,  and  the  Arecomici  the  E.  part 
from  Narbo  to  the  Rhone.  The  chief  town  of  the 
Tectosages  was  Tolosa.  A portion  of  the  Tec- 
tosages left  their  native  country  under  Brennus, 
and  were  one  of  the  3 great  tribes  into  which  the 
Galatians  in  Asia  Minor  were  divided.  [Galatia.] 
Volcatlus  Sedigltus.  [Sxdioitus.] 

Void  or  VulcL  1.  (Volcientes,  pi. : Pa/ci),  an 
inland  city  of  Etruria,  about  1 8 miles  N.  W.  of 
T&rquinii,  was  about  2 miles  in  circuit,  and  was 
situated  upon  a hill  of  no  great  elevation.  Of  the 
history  of  this  city  we  know  nothing.  It  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  the  geographers,  and 
in  the  Fasti  Capitolini,  from  which  we  learn  that 
its  citizens,  in  conjunction  with  the  Yolsinienses, 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  Tib.  Coruncanius,  B.C. 
280.  But  its  extensive  sepulchres,  and  the  vast 
treasures  of  ancient  art  which  they  contain,  prove 
that  Vulci  must  at  one  time  have  been  a powerful 
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and  flourishing  city.  These  tombs  were  only 
discovered  in  1828.  and  have  yielded  a greater 
number  of  works  of  art  than  have  been  discovered 
in  any  other  parts  of  Etruria.  — 2.  (Volcentes, 
Volcentani,  pi.  ; Vullo\  a town  in  Lucania,  36 
miles  S.  E.  of  Paestum,  on  the  road  to  Buxentura. 
Volero  PublMua.  [Publilius.] 

Vologeses.  the  name  of  6 kings  of  Parthia. 
[Ahk.u'ks  XX1IL,  XXVII.,  XXVIII.,  XXIX., 
XXX.] 

Volsci,  an  ancient  people  in  Latium,  but  ori- 
ginally distinct  from  the  Latins,  dwelt  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Liris,  and  extended  down  to  the 
Tyrrhene  sea.  Tbeir  language  waa  nearly  allied 
to  the  Umbrian.  They  were  from  an  early  period 
engaged  in  almost  unceasing  hostilities  with  the 
Romans,  and  were  not  completely  subdued  by  the 
latter  till  b.  c.  338,  from  which  time  they  disappear 
from  history. 

Volslnli  or  Volslnli  (Volsinicnsis  : Bolmna\ 
called  Velsina  or  Veltuna  by  the  Etruscans,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  most  powerful  of  the  1*2 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation,  was  situated 
on  a lofty  hill  on  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  lake 
called  after  it.  Lac  us  Volsiniensis  and  Vulsinien- 
sis  (Logo  di  Boltena).  Volsinii  is  first  mentioned 
in  a c.  392,  when  its  inhabitants  invaded  the  Ro- 
man territory,  but  were  easily  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  and  were  glad  to  purchase  a 20  years* 
truce  on  humiliating  terms.  The  Volsinienses  also 
carried  on  war  with  the  Romans  in  31 1,  294,  and 
280,  but  were  on  each  occasion  defeated,  and  in  the 
last  of  these  years  appear  to  have  been  finally  sub- 
dued. On  tbeir  final  subjugation  their  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans,  and  its  inha- 
bitants were  compelled  to  settle  on  a less  defensible 
site  in  the  plain.  The  new  city,  on  which  stands 
the  modern  Bolsenoy  also  became  a place  of  im- 
portance. It  was  the  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  the 
favourite  of  Tiberius.  Of  the  ancient  city  there 
are  scarcely  any  remains.  It  occupied  the  sum- 
mit of  the  highest  hill,  N.  E.  of  Bolsena,  above  the 
remains  of  a Roman  amphitheatre.  From  the 
Locus  Volsiniensis  the  river  Marta  issues  ; and  the 
lake  contains  2 beautiful  islands. 

Volturclui,  or  Vulturclus.  T„  of  Croton*,  one 
of  Catiline’s  conspirators,  was  sent  by  Lentulus  to 
accompany  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  to 
Catiline.  Arrested  along  with  the  ambassador* 
on  the  Mulvian  bridge,  and  brought  before  the 
senate  by  Cicero,  Volturcius  turned  informer  upon 
obtaining  the  promise  of  pardon. 

Volumnla,  wife  of  Coriolanus.  [Coriolanub.  J 
Volupla,  or  Voluptas,  the  personification  of 
sensual  pleasure  among  the  Romans,  who  was 
honoured  with  a temple  near  the  porta  Romanula. 

Volusianus,  son  of  the  emperor  Treboninnus 
Gallua,  upon  whom  his  father  conferred  the  title  of 
Caesar  in  a.  d.  251,  and  of  Augustus  in  2.52.  Ha 
was  slain  along  with  his  father  in  254.  [Gallub.] 
L.  VSlfiilus  Maeci&nus,  a jurist,  was  in  the 
consilium  of  Antoninus  Pins,  and  was  one  of  the 
teachers  of  M.  Aurelius.  Maecianus  wrote  several 
works;  and  there  are  44  excerpts  from  his  writings 
in  the  Digest.  A treatise,  De  Atm  el  Ponderilmt , is 
attributed  to  him,  but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the 
authorship.  It  is  edited  by  Bbcking,  Bonn,  1831. 

VSliisut  or  V51$8U*.  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the 
Valeria  gens,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Rome 
with  Titus  Tatius.  [Valeria  Gins.] 

Vom&nu*  ( Vo  memo),  a small  river  in  Picenum. 
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V6n5nfis.  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Parthia. 
[Arsacss  XVIII.,  XXII.] 

Vopiscns,  a Roman  pracuoraen,  signified  a twin* 
child,  who  was  bom  safe,  while  the  other  twin 
died  before  birth.  Like  many  other  ancient  Ro- 
man praenomens,  it  was  afterwards  used  as  a cog- 
nomen. 

Vdpiscua.  Flavius,  a native  of  Syracuse,  and 
one  of  the  6 Srriptores  Historian  Auimstae^  flou- 
rished about  a.  d.  300.  His  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  biographies  of  — 1.  Aurelianus  ; *2.  Tacitus  ; 
3.  Florianue;  4.  Probus;  5.  The  four  tyrants, 
Firmus,  Satuminua,  Proctilu*.  and  Bonosns  ; 6.  Ca- 
ms; 7.  Numerianus ; 8.  Carinas;  at  this  point  he 
stops,  declaring  that  Diocletian,  and  those  who 
follow,  demand  a more  elevated  style  of  compo- 
sition. For  editions,  see  Capitolinus. 

Voegesus.  [Vogesus.] 

Votienus  Montanus.  [Mont  an  us.] 

Vulcinlae  Insulae.  [Axoliak  Insula*.] 

Vulcanus,  the  Roman  god  of  fire,  whose  name 
seems  to  be  connected  with  ftdgeir^  fultjvr,  and 
J'uhnun.  His  worship  wits  of  considerable  political 
importance  at  Rome,  for  a temple  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  to  him  close  by  the  comitium  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  in  which  the 
2 kings  used  to  meet  and  settle  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  and  near  which  the  popular  assembly  was 
held.  Tatius  is  reported  to  have  established  the 
worship  of  Vulcan  along  with  that  of  Vesta,  and 
Romulus  to  hare  dedicated  to  him  a quadriga 
after  his  victory  over  the  Fidenntans,  and  to  have 
set  up  a statue  of  himself  near  the  temple.  Ac- 
cording to  others  the  temple  was  built  by  Romulus 
himself,  who  nlso  planted  near  it  the  sacred  lotus- 
tree  which  still  existed  in  the  dnvs  of  Pliny. 
These  circumstances,  and  what  is  related  of  the 
lotus-tree,  show  that  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  like 
that  of  Vesta,  was  regarded  ns  a central  point  of  the 
whole  state,  and  hence  it  was  perhaps  not  without 
a meaning  that  the  temple  of  Concord  was  subse- 
quently built  within  the  same  district.  The  most 
ancient  festival  in  honour  of  Vulcan  seems  to  have 
been  the  FomacsUia  or  Fumnlin,  Vulcan  being  the 
god  of  furnaces ; but  his  great  festival  was  called 
Vulcanalia,  and  was  celebrated  on  tbe  23d  of 
August.  The  Roman  poets  transfer  all  the  stories 
which  are  related  of  the  Greek  Hephaestus  to  their 
own  Vulcan,  the  two  divinities  having  in  the  course 
of  time  been  completely  identified.  Respecting 
the  Greek  divinity,  see  Hxphaxstus. 

Vulci.  [Volcl] 

Vulgientes,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Apia  Julia  (Apt). 

Vulslnli.  [ V olhinil] 

Vulso,  Manlius.  L L.,  consul  8.  c.  256  with 
M.  Atilius  Regulus.  He  invaded  Africa  along 
with  his  colleague.  (For  details  see  Rbguluk, 
No.  3.]  Vulso  returned  to  Italy  at  the  fall  of  the 
year  with  half  of  the  army,  and  obtained  the  ho- 
nour of  a triumph.  In  250  Vulso  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  T.  Atilius  Regulus  Serranus,  and 
with  his  colleague  commenced  the  siege  of  Lily- 
baeum.  — 2.  Cn.,  curule  aedile  197,  praetor  with 
Sicily  ns  his  province  195,  and  consul  189.  He 
was  sent  into  Asia  in  order  to  conclude  the  pence 
which  Scipio  Asiaticus  had  made  with  Antiochns, 
and  to  arrnnee  tho  affairs  of  Asia.  He  attacked 
and  conquered  the  Gallograeci  or  Galatians  in  A»ia 
Minor  without  waiting  for  any  formal  instructions 
irom  tbe  senate.  He  set  out  on  his  return  to  Italy 
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in  188,  but  in  his  march  through  Thrace  he  suf- 
fered much  from  the  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  and 
lost  a considerable  part  of  tbe  booty  be  had  ob- 
tained in  Asia.  He  reached  Rome  in  187.  His 
triumph  was  a brilliant  one,  but  his  campaign  in 
Asia  had  a pernicious  influmce  upon  the  morals  of 
his  countrymen.  He  had  allowed  his  army  every 
kind  of  licence,  and  his  soldiers  introduced  into 
the  city  the  luxuries  of  the  Ea<t. 

Vultur,  a mountain  dividing  Apulia  and  Lu- 
canin  near  Venusia,  is  a branch  of  the  Apennines, 
It  is  celebrated  by  Horace  as  one  of  the  haunts  of 
his  youth.  From  it  the  S.  E.  wind  was  called 
Volturnui  by  the  Romans. 

V ul turn um  (Caste/  di  Voitumo),  a town  in 
Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vultnnraa, 
was  originally  a fortress  erected  by  the  Romans  in 
the  2nd  Punic  war.  At  a later  time  it  was  made 
a colony. 

Vultornas  ( VoUun to),  the  chief  river  in  Cam- 
pania, rising  in  the  Apennines  in  Samninm,  and 
falling  into  the  Tyrrhene  sen.  Its  principal  affluents 
are  the  Calor  (Calort),  Tamaras  (Tamano),  and 
Saba  tus  (Sdfai/o). 

X. 

Xanthippe  (Havflnnnf),  wife  of  Socrates,  said 
to  be  a woman  of  a peevish  and  quarrelsome  dispo- 
sition. 

Xanthippus  (HdH?rmror).  L Son  of  Ariphron 
and  father  of  Pericles.  In  a.  c.  490,  he  impeached 
Miltiades  on  his  return  from  his  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition against  the  island  of  Paros.  He  suc- 
ceeded Themistocles  as  commander  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  479,  and  commanded  the  Athenians  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Mvcnle.—  2.  The  elder  of  the 
2 legitimate  sons  of  Pericles,  Pnralus  being  the 
younger.  For  details,  see  Paralvs.  — 3.  The 
Lacedaemonian,  who  commanded  the  Carthaginians 
against  Regulus.  For  details, see  Regulus,  No.  3. 
Xanthippus  appears  to  hare  left  Carthage  a short 
time  after  his  victory  over  Regulus. 

Xanthua  (Scfafos)  L A lyric  poet,  older  than 
Stesichorus,  who  mentioned  him  in  one  at  least  of 
his  poems,  and  who  borrowed  from  him  in  some  of 
them.  Xanthus  may  be  placed  about  a.  a 650. 
No  fragments  of  his  poetry  survive.  — 2.  A cele- 
brated Lydian  historian,  older  than  Herodotus, 
who  flourished  about  B.  c.  480.  The  genuineness 
of  the  Four  Books  of  Lydian  History  which  the 
ancients  possessed  under  the  name  of  Xanthus, 
and  of  which  some  considerable  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us,  was  questioned  by  some  of  the 
ancient  grammarians  themselves.  There  has  been 
considerable  controversy  respecting  the  genuineness 
of  this  work  among  modem  scholars.  It  is  certain 
that  much  of  the  matter  in  the  extant  fragments  is 
spurious  ; and  the  probability  appears  to  be  that 
the  work  from  which  they  are  taken  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Alexandrian  grammarian,  founded 
upon  the  genuine  work  of  Xanthus. 

Xanthus  (H ctvfet),  rivers.  1.  [Soa.maxdxr] 
— 2.  ( Fvhen  Ckai),  the  chief  river  of  Lycia,  nses 
in  M.  Taurus,  on  the  borders  of  Pisidia  and  Lycia. 
and  flows  S.  through  Lycia,  between  M.  Cntgus 
and  M.  Massicytus,  in  a large  plain  called  the 
Plain  of  Xanthus  (rb  Edeflioe  wi8<or\  falling  at 
last  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a little  \Y.  of 
Patara.  Though  not  a large  river,  it  is  navigable 
for  a considerable  part  of  iu  course. 
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X an  thus  (E ArOos : E dWhov,  Xanthius:  Cttnik, 
Ru.),  the  most  famous  city  of  Lycia,  stood  on  the 
\\\  hank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  60  stadia 
from  its  mouth.  Twice  in  the  course  of  its  history 
it  sustained  sieges,  which  terminated  in  the  self- 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants  with  their  property, 
first  against  the  Persians  under  Harpagus,  and  long 
afterwurds  against  the  Romans  under  Brutus.  The 
city  was  never  restored  after  its  destruction  on  the 
latter  occasion.  Xanthus  was  rich  in  temples  and 
tombs,  and  other  monuments  of  a most  interesting 
character  of  art.  Among  ita  temples  the  most 
celebrated  were  those  of  Sarpedon  and  of  the 
Lycian  Apollo;  besides  which  there  was  a re- 
nowned sanctuary  of  Latona  (rb  A rfrunv),  near 
the  river  Xanthus,  10  stadia  from  its  mouth,  and 
CO  stadia  from  the  city.  The  splendid  ruins  of 
Xanthus  have  recently  been  thoroughly  explored 
by  Sir  C.  Fellowes  and  his  coadjutors,  and  several 
important  remains  of  its  works  of  art  are  now  ex- 
hibited in  the  British  Museum  under  the  name  of 
the  Xanthian  Marbles. 

XSnarchus  (E4ko#>x<»j)*  1*  Son  of  Sophron, 

and,  like  his  father,  a celebrated  writer  of  mimes. 
He  flourished  during  the  Rhegian  War  (b.  c. 
399 — 389),  at  the  court  of  Dionysius.— 2.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who 
lived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.— 
3.  Of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia,  a Peripatetic  philosopher 
and  grammarian,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  heard 
him.  He  taught  first  at  Alexandria,  afterwards  at 
Athena  and  last  at  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Augustus. 

Xeniades  (EsvioUtj?),  a Corinthian,  who  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  when 
be  was  taken  by  pirates  and  sold  as  a slave. 

Xenippa  (prob.  Uratippa),  a city  of  Sogdiana, 
mentioned  bv  Curtius. 

X£n6cle»  (E *voK\y$).  1.  An  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  son  of  Carcinne,  who  was  also  a tragic  poet, 
and  a contemporary  of  Aristophanes,  who  attacks 
him  on  several  occasions.  His  poetry  seem*  to 
have  been  indifferent,  and  to  have  resembled  the 
worse  parts  of  Euripides  ; hut  he  obtained  a victory 
over  Euripides,  b.  c.  4 1 5.  There  was  another  tragic 
poet  of  the  name  of  Xenocles,  a grandson  of  the 
preceding,  of  whom  no  particulars  are  recorded. 
— 2.  An  Athenian  architect,  of  the  demos  of 
ChoJargo*.  was  one  of  the  architects  who  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Demeter,  at 
Eleusis.  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

Xenocrktes  < Ecroscyxinp).  1 The  philosopher, 
was  a native  of  Chalcedon.  He  was  born  b,  c. 
396,  and  died  314  at  the  age  of  82.  He  attached 
himself  first  to  Aeschines  the  Socratic,  and  after- 
wards, while  still  a youth,  to  Plato,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Syracuse.  After  the  death  of 
Plato  he  betook  himself,  with  Aristotle,  to  Her- 
mias,  tyrant  of  Atameus : and.  after  his  return  to 
Athens,  he  was  repeatedly  sent  on  embassies  to 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  at  a later  time  to 
Antipater  during  the  Lamian  war.  He  is  said 
to  have  wanted  quick  apprehension  and  natural 
grace  ; but  these  defects  were  more  than  compen- 
sated by  persevering  industry,  pure  benevolence, 
freedom  from  all  selfishness,  and  a moral  earnest- 
ness which  obtained  for  him  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Athenians  of  his  own  age.  Yet  he 
is  said  to  have  experienced  the  fickleness  of  popular 
favour,  and  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  protection- 
money  (juroiitiov),  to  have  been  saved  only  by 
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the  courage  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  He  became 
president  of  the  Academy  even  before  the  death 
of  Speusippus,  who  was  bowed  down  by  sickness, 
and  he  occupied  that  post  for  25  years.  — The 
importance  of  Xenocrate*  is  shown  by  the  feet 
that  Aristotle  nnd  Theophrastus  wrote  upon  his 
doctrines,  and  that  Panaetius  and  Cicero  entertained 
a high  regard  for  him.  Of  his  numerous  works 
only  the  titles  have  come  down  to  us.  — 2.  A 
physician  of  Aphrodisias  in  Cilicia,  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  1st  century  after  Christ.  Be- 
sides some  short  fragments  of  his  writings  there  is 
extant  a little  essay  by  him,  entitled  n«pl  ttjs  anh 
ruv  'EvMpuv  Tpo<tnjs,  **  De  Alimento  ex  Aqua- 
tilibus,"  which  is  an  interesting  record  of  the 
state  of  Natural  History  at  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  Edited  by  Frans,  1774,  Lips^  and  by 
Coray,  1794,  Neap.,  and  1814,  Paris. — 3.  A 
statuary  of  the  school  of  Lysippus,  was  the  pupil 
either  of  Tisicrates  or  of  Euthycrate*.  He  also 
wrote  works  upon  the  art  He  flourished  about 
n.  c.  260. 

Xenbcrltui  (xtrixpiTos),  of  Lncri  Epixephyrii, 
in  Lower  Italy,  a musician  nnd  lyric  poet,  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  second  school  of  Dorian  music, 
which  was  founded  by  Thaletaa,  and  was  a com- 
poser of  Pneans. 

Xenophanes  (Btvo^>dyrj9\  a celebrated  philo- 
sopher, was  a native  of  Colophon,  and  flourished 
between  b.  c.  540  and  500.  He  was  a poet  ns 
well  as  a philosopher,  and  considerable  fragments 
have  come  down  to  ns  of  his  elegies,  and  of  n 
didactic  poem  **  On  Nature.”  According  to  the 
fragments  of  one  of  his  elegies,  b<-  had  left  his 
native  land  at  the  age  of  25,  and  had  already 
lived  67  years  in  Hellas,  when,  at  the  nge  of  92, 
he  composed  that  elegy.  He  quitted  Colophon  a» 
a fugitive  or  exile,  and  must  have  lived  some  time 
at  Elea  (Velia)  in  Italy,  as  be  is  mentioned  as  the 
founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy.  He 
sung  in  one  of  his  poems  of  the  foundation  of 
Velia.  Xenophanes  was  usually  regarded  in  an- 
tiquity ns  the  originator  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of 
the  oneness  of  the  universe.  The  Deity  was  in 
his  view  the  animating  power  of  the  universe, 
which  is  expressed  by  Aristotle  in  the  words,  that, 
directing  his  glance  on  the  whole  universe,  Xeno- 
phanes said,  **  God  is  the  One.” 

Xenophon  (E 1.  The  Athenian,  was 
the  son  of  Gryllua,  and  a native  of  the  demus 
Erchln.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  approximated  to  by  the  feet  that  Xenophon 
fell  from  his  horse  in  the  flight  after  the  battle  of 
Delium,  and  was  taken  up  by  Socrates,  the  philo- 
sopher, on  his  shoulders  and  carried  a distance  of 
several  stadia.  The  battle  of  Delium  was  fought 
B.  a 424  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians, 
and  Xenophon  therefore  could  not  well  hove  been 
born  after  444.  The  time  of  his  death  also  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer.  Lucian  says 
that  he  attained  to  above  the  nge  of  90,  and 
Xenophon  himself  mentions  the  assassination  of 
Alexander  of  Pherae.  which  happened  in  357. 
Between  424  and  357,  there  is  a period  of  67 
years,  and  thus  we  have  evidence  of  Xenophon 
being  alive  nearly  70  years  after  Socrates  saved 
his  life  at  Delium.  Xenophon  is  said  to  have 
been  a pupil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  age,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  intimacy  which  might  have 
arisen  from  Socrates  saving  his  life.  The  most 
memorable  event  in  Xenophon's  life  is  his  con- 
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neciion  with  the  Greek  army,  which  inarched 
under  Cyrus  against  Artaxerxes  in  401.  Xeno- 
phon himself  mentions  ( A nab.  iii.  1)  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  joined  this  army.  Proxentts, 
a friend  of  Xenophon,  was  already  with  Cyrus, 
and  lie  invited  Xenophon  to  come  to  Sardis,  and 
promised  to  introduce  him  to  the  Persian  prince. 
Xenophon  consulted  his  master  Socrates,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  for  it 
was  rather  a hazardous  matter  for  him  to  enter  the 
service  of  Cyrus,  who  was  considered  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  enemy  of 
Athena.  Xenophon  went  to  Delphi,  but  he  did 
not  ask  the  god  whether  he  should  go  or  not : he 
probably  had  made  up  hit  mind.  He  merely  asked 
to  what  gods  he  should  sacrifice  in  order  that  he 
might  be  successful  in  his  intended  enterprise. 
Socrates  was  not  satisfied  with  his  pupil's  inode  of 
consulting  the  oracle,  but  as  he  had  got  an  answer, 
he  told  him  to  go  ; and  Xenophon  went  to  Sardis, 
which  Cyrus  was  just  about  to  leave.  He  accom- 
panied Cyrus  into  Upper  Asia.  In  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa.  Cyrus  lost  his  life,  his  barbarian  troops 
were  dispersed,  and  the  Greeks  were  left  alone  on 
the  wide  plains  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  was  after  the  treacherous  massacre  of 
Clearchus  and  other  of  the  Greek  commanders  by 
tiie  Persian  satrap  Tissaphemes,  that  Xenophon 
came  forward.  He  had  held  no  command  in  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  nor  had  he  in  fact  served  as  a 
soldier.  He  was  now  elected  one  of  the  generals, 
and  took  the  principal  port  in  conducting  the 
Greeks  in  their  memorable  retreat  along  the  Tigris 
over  the  high  table  lands  of  Armenia  to  Trapezus 
(Trebizond),  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  Trapezus 
the  troops  were  conducted  to  Chrysopolis,  which  is 
opposite  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks  were  in  great 
distress,  and  some  of  them  under  Xenophon  en- 
tered the  service  of  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace.  A# 
the  Lacedaemonians  under  Thintbron  were  now  at 
war  with  Tissaphemes  and  Phamnbasus,  Xeno- 
phon and  his  troops  were  invited  to  join  the  army 
of  Thimbron,  and  Xenophon  led  them  back  out  of 
Asia  to  join  Thimbron  399.  Xenophon,  who  was 
very  poor,  made  an  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the 
Caicus  with  his  troops  before  they  joined  Thimbron,  to 
plunder  the  house  and  property  of  a Persian  nnmed 
A si  dates.  The  Persian,  w'ith  his  women,  children, 
and  all  his  moveables  was  seized;  and  Xenophon,  by 
this  robbery,  replenished  his  empty  pockets  (Anal. 
vii.  8.  23).  He  tells  the  story  himself  as  if  he  were 
not  ashamed  of  it.  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in 
399,  and  it  seems  probable  that  Xenophon  was 
banished  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after  that 
event.  Xenophon  was  not  banished  at  the  time 
when  he  was  leading  the  troops  back  to  Thimbron 
(Ana/),  vii.  7.  37),  but  his  expression  rather  seems 
to  imply  that  his  banishment  must  have  followed 
toon  after.  It  is  not  certain  what  he  was  doing 
after  the  troops  joined  Thimbron.  As  we  know 
nothing  of  his  movements,  the  conclusion  ought  to 
be  that  ho  stayed  in  Asia,  and  probably  with  j 
Thimbron  and  his  successor  Dercvllidaa.  Agesi-  : 
laus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  commanding  the  Lace-  j 
daemouiau  forces  in  Asia  against  the  Persians  in  396, 
and  Xenophon  was  with  him  at  least  during  part  , 
of  the  campaign.  When  Agesilaus  was  recalled 
(394),  Xenophon  accompanied  him  ; and  he  was 
on  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  battle 
which  they  fought  at  Coronea  (394)  against  the 
Athenians.  It  seems  that  he  went  to  Sparta  with 
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Agesilaus  after  the  battle  of  Coronea,  and  soon 
after  he  settled  at  Scillus  in  Elis  not  far  from 
Olympia,  a spot  of  which  he  has  given  a descrip- 
tion in  the  Anabasis  (v.  3.  7,  Ac.).  Here  he  was 
joined  by  his  wife  Philesia  and  his  children.  H is 
children  were  educated  in  Sparta.  Xenophon  was 
now  an  exile,  and  a Lacedaemonian  so  far  as  he 
could  become  one.  His  time  during  his  long  resi- 
dence at  Scillus  was  employed  in  hunting,  writing, 
and  entertaining  his  friends ; and  perhaps  the 
Ana/ta*is  and  part  of  the  HelleniocL,  were  composed 
here.  The  treatise  on  hunting  and  that  on  the 
horse  were  probably  also  written  during  this  time, 
when  amusement  and  exercise  of  that  kind  formed 
part  of  his  occupation.  Xenophon  was  at  last  ex- 
pelled from  bis  quiet  retreat  at  Scillus  by  the 
Eleans  after  remaining  there  about  20  year*. 
The  sentence  of  banishment  from  Athens  wav 
repealed  on  the  motion  of  Eubulns,  but  it  is 
uncertain  in  what  year.  In  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  which  was  fought  362,  the  Spartans  and  the 
Athenians  were  opposed  to  the  Thebans,  and 
Xenophon's  2 sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  fought 
on  the  side  of  the  allies.  Gryllus  fell  in  the  soma 
battle  in  which  Kpaminendns  lost  his  life.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Xenophon  ever  returned  to 
Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Corinth 
after  his  expulsion  from  Scillus,  and  as  we  know 
nothing  more,  we  assume  that  he  died  there.  The 
IlipparcJncus  was  written  after  the  repeal  of  the 
decree  of  banishment,  and  the  treatise  on  the 
revenues  of  Athens.  The  events  alluded  to  in 
the  Epilogua  to  the  Cyropatdia  (viii.  8.  4)  show 
that  the  Epilogus  at  least  was  written  after  362. 
The  time  of  his  death  may  have  been  a few  rear* 
later.  The  following  is  a list  of  Xenophon’s  work*. 
1.  The  Anabasis  ('Aid§atri%)  or  the  History  of  the 
Expedition  of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  and  of  the  retreat 
of  the  Greeks,  who  formed  part  of  hi*  army.  It  is 
divided  into  7 books.  This  work  has  iramortAlised 
Xenophon's  name.  It  is  a clear  and  pleasing  nar- 
rative, written  in  a simple  style,  free  from  affecta- 
tion ; and  it  gives  a great  deal  of  curious  informa- 
tion on  the  country  which  was  traversed  by  the 
retreating  Greeks,  and  on  the  manners  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  first  w*ork  which  made  the 
Greeks  acquainted  with  some  portions  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  And  it  showed  the  weakness  of  that 
extensive  monarchy.  The  skirmishes  of  the  re- 
treating Greeks  with  their  enemies  and  the  battle* 
with  some  of  the  barbarian  tribes  are  not  such 
events  ns  elevate  the  work  to  the  character  of  a 
military  history,  nor  can  it  as  such  be  compared 
with  Caesar’s  Commentaries.  2.  The  Ildlattca 
('EAATjviKci)  of  Xenophon  are  divided  into  7 books, 
and  comprehend  the  space  of  48  years,  from  the 
time  when  the  history  of  Thucydides  ends  [Thu- 
cydides] to  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  36*2.  The 
HelUnica  is  generally  a dry  narrative  of  events, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  treatment  of  them 
which  gives  a special  interest  to  the  work.  Some 
events  of  importance  are  briefly  treated,  but  a few 
striking  incidents  are  presented  with  tome  parti- 
cularity. 3.  The  CyroputHia  (KoporaiScta)  in  8 
books,  is  a kind  of  political  romance,  the  basts  of 
which  is  the  history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the 
Persian  monarchy.  It  shows  bow  citizens  are  to 
be  made  virtuous  and  brave  ; and  Cyrus  is  the 
model  of  a wise  and  good  ruler.  As  a history  it 
has  no  authority  at  all.  Xenophon  adopted  the 
current  stories  as  to  Cyrus  and  the  chief  events  of 
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hi*  reign,  without  any  intention  of  subjecting  them 
to  a critical  examination  ; nor  have  we  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  his  picture  of  Persian  morals  and 
Persian  discipline  is  any  thing  more  than  a fiction. 
X enophon’s  object  was  to  represent  what  a state 
might  be,  and  he  placed  the  scene  of  his  fiction  far 
enough  off  to  give  it  the  colour  of  possibility.  His 
own  philosophical  notions  and  the  usages  of  Sparta 
were  the  real  materials  out  of  which  he  constructed 
his  political  system.  The  Cyropaedia  is  evidence 
enough  that  Xenophon  did  not  like  the  political 
constitution  of  his  own  country,  and  that  a well* 
ordered  monarchy  or  kingdom  appeared  to  him 
preferable  to  a democracy  like  Athens.  4.  The 
AgetUaus  (*  AyriaiXaos)  is  a panegyric  on  Agesi- 
laus  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  the  friend  of  Xenophon. 
5.  The  Hijtparchiate  ('bnrapX1*^9)  * treatise  on 

the  duties  of  a commander  of  cavalry,  ami  it  con- 
tains many  military  precepts.  6.  The  De  Re 
Equcstri,  a treatise  on  the  Horse  (Tir*i*rfj),  was 
written  after  the  ffipparckicus , to  which  treatise 
he  refers  at  the  end  of  the  treatise  on  the  Horse. 
The  treatise  is  not  limited  to  horsemanship,  as 
regards  the  rider : it  shows  how  a man  is  to  avoid 
being  cheated  in  buying  a horse,  how  a horse  is  to 
be  trained,  and  the  like.  7.  The  Cynegeticus 
( Kvrrjyrruds ) is  a treatise  on  hunting  ; and  on 
the  dog,  and  the  breeding  and  training  of  dogs  ; on 
the  various  kiuds  of  game,  and  the  mode  of  taking 
them.  It  is  a treatise  written  by  a genuine  sports- 
man, who  loved  the  exercise  and  the  excitement  of 
the  chase  ; and  it  may  be  read  with  delight  by  any 
sportsman  who  deserves  the  name.  8,  9.  The 
Jietpublica  Laced aemottiorum  and  Retpultliea  A the- 
hiemrium,  the  2 treatises  on  the  Spartan  and  Athenian 
states  (Aa/ccScuuovutfi'  TIoAiTcia,  and  ’A 0qraW 
IIoAtTsIa),  were  not  always  recognised  as  genuine 
works  of  Xenophon,  even  by  the  ancients.  They 
pass,  however,  under  his  name,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  internal  evidence  that  appears  to 
throw  any  doubt  on  the  authorship.  The  writer 
clearly  prefers  Spartan  to  Athenian  institutions. 
1 0.  The  De  Vectigalibu *,  a treatise  on  the  Revenues 
of  Athens  (Tldpoi  f)  wtpi  npotrufov)  is  designed  to 
show  how  the  public  revenue  of  Athens  may  be 
improved.  11.  The  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,  in  4 
books  (’Awonvijftovf  vpara  IvKpdrovs),  was  written 
by  Xenophon  to  defend  the  memory  of  his  master 
against  the  charge  of  irreligion  and  of  corrupting 
the  Athenian  youth.  Socrates  is  represented  ns 
holding  a series  of  conversations,  in  which  he 
developes  and  inculcates  moral  doctrines  in  his 
peculiar  fashion.  It  is  entirely  a practical  work, 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  practical  nature 
of  Xenophon's  mind,  and  it  professes  to  exhibit 
Socrates  as  he  taught  It  is  true  that  it  may 
exhibit  only  one  side  of  the  Socratic  argumenta- 
tion, and  that  it  does  not  deal  in  those  subtleties 
and  verbal  disputes  which  occupy  so  large  a space 
in  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Xenophon  w’aa  a 
hearer  of  Socrates,  an  admirer  of  his  master,  and 
anxious  to  defend  his  memory.  The  charges 
against  Socrates  for  which  he  suffered  were,  that 
**  Socrates  was  guilty  of  not  believing  in  the  gods 
which  the  state  believed  in,  and  in  introducing 
other  new  daemons  (Satpdvia) : he  was  also  guilty 
of  corrupting  the  youth."  Xenophon  replies  to 
these  two  charges  specifically  ; and  he  then  goes 
on  to  show  what  Socrates’  mode  of  life  was.  The 
whole  treatise  is  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  the 
charge  for  which  Socrates  was  executed,  and  it  it, 
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therefore,  in  its  nature,  not  intended  to  be  a com- 
plete exhibition  of  Socrates.  That  it  is  a genuine 
picture  of  the  man,  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the 
most  valuable  memorial  that  we  have  of  the  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  Socrates.  12.  The  Apology 
of  Socrttiet  (’AyoAo^fa  ItcKpdrovx  trpbs  robs 
biKcurris)  is  a short  speech,  containing  the  reasons 
which  induced  Socrates  to  prefer  death  to  life.  It 
is  not  a first-rate  performance  ; and  is  considered 
by  some  critics  not  to  have  been  written  by  Xeno- 
phon. 1 3.  The  Symposium  ( 2vpw6<riov).  or  Banquet 
of  Philosophers,  in  which  Xenophon  delineates  the 
character  of  Socrates.  The  speakers  are  supposed 
to  meet  at  the  house  of  Cnlliat,  a rich  Athenian,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  great  Panathenaca.  Socrates 
and  others  are  the  speakers.  The  piece  is  in- 
teresting as  a picture  of  an  Athenian  drinking 
party,  and  of  the  amusement  and  conversation  with 
which  it  was  diversified.  The  nature  of  lore  and 
friendship  is  discussed.  14.  The  I/iero  (Tfpwr  ^ 
Tvpavvt«6i)  is  a dialogue  between  king  Hiero  and 
Simonides,  in  which  the  king  speaks  of  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  incident  to  an  exalted  station,  and 
the  superior  happiness  of  a private  man.  The  poet, 
on  the  other  hand,  enumerates  the  advantages 
which  the  possession  of  power  gives,  and  the  means 
which  it  offers  of  obliging  and  doing  services.  15. 
The  Orconomicus  (O ikqvoiuk6i)  is  a dialogue  be- 
tween Socrates  and  Critobulus,  in  which  Socrates 
gives  instruction  in  the  art  called  Oeconomir, 
which  relates  to  the  administration  of  a household 
and  of  a man's  property.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
treatises  of  Xenophon.  — All  antiquity  and  ail 
modern  writers  agree  in  allowing  Xenophon  great 
merit  m a writer  of  a plain,  simple,  perspicuous, 
and  unaffected  style.  1 i is  mind  was  not  adapted 
for  pure  philosophical  speculation  : he  looked  to  the 
practical  in  all  things  ; and  the  basis  of  his  philo- 
sophy was  a strong  belief  in  a divine  mediation  in 
the  government  of  the  world.  The  best  edition  of 
Xenophon’s  complete  works  is  by  Schneider,  Lips. 
181.5,  6 volt.  8vo.  — 2.  The  Ephesian,  the  author 
of  a romance,  still  extant,  entitled  Epkenaca^  or 
the  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomas  ( ’Ltptoiaxd, 
rd  Karrh  ’A vdiav  *al  ’A SpoK^urjy).  The  style  of 
the  work  is  simple,  and  the  story  is  conducted 
without  confusion,  notwithstanding  the  number  of 
personages  introduced.  The  adventures  are  of  a 
aery  improbable  kind.  The  age  when  Xenophon 
lived  is  uncertain.  He  is  probably  the  oldest  of 
the  Greek  romance  writers.  The  best  editions  of 
his  work  are  by  Peerlkaxnp,  Harlem,  1818,  and  by 
Passow,  Lips.  1833. 

Xerxes  I.  King  of  Persia  a.  c.  48.5 — 

465.  The  name  is  said  by  Herodotus  (vi.  98)  to 
signify  the  warrior,  but  it  is  probably  the  same 
word  as  the  Zend  laaihra  and  the  Sanscrit  kshatra , 
44  a king."  Xerxes  was  the  son  of  Darius  and 
Atossa.  Darius  was  married  twice.  By  his  first 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  he  had  3 children 
before  he  was  raised  to  the  throne  ; and  by  his 
second  wife,  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  he  had 
4 children  after  he  had  become  king.  Artabnxanes, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  former  marriage,  and  Xerxes, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  latter,  each  laid  claim  to  the 
succession  ; but  Darius  decided  in  favour  of 
Xerxes,  no  doubt  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother  Atossa,  who  completely  ruled  Darius. 
Xerxes  succeeded  his  father  at  the  beginning  of 
485.  Darius  had  died  in  the  midst  of  his  pre- 
parations against  Greece,  which  had  been  inter- 
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ropted  by  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  The  first 
care  of  Xerxes  was  to  reduce  the  latter  people  to 
subjection.  He  accordingly  invaded  Egypt  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2d  year  of  his  reign  (b.c.  484), 
compelled  the  people  again  to  submit  to  the  Per- 
sian yoke,  and  then  returned  to  Persia,  leaving  hit 
brother  Achaemenet  governor  of  Egypt  The 
next  4 years  were  devoted  to  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Greece.  In  the  spring  of  480  he  set 
out  from  Sardis  on  his  memorable  expedition 
against  Greece.  He  crossed  the  Hellespont  by  a 
bridge  of  boats,  and  continued  his  march  through 
the  Thracian  Chersonese  till  he  reached  the  plain 
of  Doriscua,  which  is  traversed  by  the  river  liebrua. 
Here  lie  resolved  to  number  both  his  land  and  naval 
forces.  Herodotus  has  left  us  a most  minute  and 
interesting  catalogue  of  the  nations  comprising  this 
mighty  army  with  tbeir  various  military  equip- 
ments and  different  modes  of  fighting.  The  land 
forces  contained  46  nations.  (Herod,  vii.  $1, 
foil.)  In  his  march  through  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia, Xerxes  received  a still  further  accession 
of  strength  ; and  when  lie  reached  Thermopylae 
the  land  and  sea  forces  amounted  to  2,641,610 
fighting  men.  This  does  not  include  the  at- 
tendants the  slaves,  the  crews  of  the  provision 
ships,  &c.,  which  according  to  the  supposition  of 
Herodotus  were  more  in  number  than  the  fight- 
ing men  ; but  supposing  them  to  have  been  equal, 
the  total  number  of  male  persons  who  accompanied 
Xerxes  to  Thermopylae  rench  the  astounding  figure 
of  5,283.220 ! Such  a vast  number  must  be  dis- 
missed as  incredible  ; but,  considering  that  this 
army  was  the  result  of  a maximum  of  effort 
throughout  the  empire,  and  that  provisions  had 
been  collected  for  3 years  before  along  the  line  of 
march,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  numbers  of 
Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever  assembled  in 
ancient  times,  or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch  of 
history.  After  the  review  of  Doriscus  Xerxes 
continued  his  march  through  Thrace.  On  reaching 
Acanthus,  near  the  isthmus  of  Athos,  Xerxes  left 
his  fleet,  which  received  orders  to  sail  through  the 
canal  that  had  been  previously  dug  across  the 
isthmus — and  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible 
f Athos] — and  await  his  arrival  at  Thermo,  after- 
wards called  Tliessalonica.  After  joining  his  fleet 
at  Thermo,  Xerxes  marched  through  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly  without  meeting  with  any  opposition 
till  he  reached  Thermopylae.  Here  the  Greeks 
resolved  to  make  a stand.  Leonidas,  king  of 
Sparta,  conducted  a land  force  to  Thermopylae ; 
and  his  colleague  Eurybiades  sailed  with  the 
Greek  fleet  to  the  N.  of  Euboea,  and  took  up  his 
position  on  the  N.  coast,  which  faced  Magnesia,  and 
was  called  Artemi  si  urn  from  the  temple  of  Artemis 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Hestiaea.  Xerxes  arrived 
in  safety  with  his  land  forces  before  Thermopylae, 
but  his  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a violent  storm  and 
hurricane  off  the  coast  of  Sepias  in  Magnesia,  by 
which  at  least  400  ships  of  war  were  destroyed, 
as  well  as  an  immense  number  of  transports. 
Xerxes  attempted  to  force  his  way  through  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae,  but  his  troops  were  repulsed 
again  and  again  by  Leonidas  ; till  a Malian,  of  the 
name  of  Ephialtes,  showed  the  Persians  a pass 
over  the  mountains  of  Oeta,  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  Leonidas 
and  his  Spartans  disdained  to  fly,  and  were  all 
slain.  [Leonidas.]  On  the  same  days  on  which 
Leonidas  was  fighting  with  the  land  forces  of 
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Xerxes,  the  Greek  ships  at  Artemisium  attacked 
the  Persian  fleet.  In  the  first  battle,  the  Greeks 
had  the  advantage,  and  in  the  following  night  the 
Persian  ships  suffered  still  more  from  & violent 
storm.  Two  days  afterwards  the  contest  was 
renewed  : and  both  sides  fought  with  the  greatest 
courage.  Although  the  Greeks  at  the  close  still 
maintained  their  position,  and  had  destroyed  a 
great  number  of  the  enemy's  ships,  yet  their  own 
loss  was  considerable,  and  half  the  Athenian  ships 
were  disabled.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Greek  commanders  abandoned  Artemisium  and 
retired  to  Salami  s,  opposite  the  S.  W.  coast  of 
Attica.  It  was  now  too  late  to  send  an  army  into 
Boeotia,  and  Attica  thns  lay  exposed  to  the  full 
vengeance  of  the  invader.  The  Athenians  re- 
moved their  women,  children,  and  infirm  persons  to 
Salamis,  Aegina,  and  Troesen.  Meantime  Xerxes 
marched  through  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  at  length 
reached  Athens.  About  the  same  time  as  Xerxes 
entered  Athens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Phaleram.  He  now  resolved  upon  an  engagement 
with  the  Greek  fleet.  The  history  of  this  memory 
able  battle,  of  the  previous  dissensions  among  the 
Greek  commanders,  and  of  the  glorious  victory  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  last,  is  related  elsewhere.  [Thkmic- 
tool  km.]  Xerxes  witnessed  the  battle  from  a lofty 
seat,  which  was  erected  for  him  on  the  shore  of  the 
mainland  on  one  of  the  declivities  of  Mount  Aega- 
leoa,  and  thus  beheld  with  his  own  eyes  the  defeat 
and  dispersion  of  his  mighty  armament  Xerxes 
now  became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  re- 
solved to  leave  Greece  immediately.  He  was 
confirmed  in  his  resolution  by  Mardonius,  who 
undertook  to  complete  the  conquest  with  300,000 
of  his  troops.  Xerxes  left  Mardonius  the  number 
of  troops  which  he  requested,  and  with  the  remain- 
der set  out  on  his  march  homewards.  He  reached 
the  Hellespont  in  45  days  from  the  time  of  his 
departure  from  Attica.  On  arriving  at  the  Helles- 
pont, he  found  the  bridge  of  boats  destroyed 
by  a storm,  and  he  crowed  over  to  Asia  by  ship. 
He  entered  Sardis  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
480.  In  the  following  year,  470,  the  war  was 
continued  iu  Greece;  but  Mardonius  was  defeated 
at  Plataea  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Greeks, 
and  on  the  same  day  another  victory  was  gained 
over  the  Persians  at  Mycale  in  Ionia.  Next  year, 
478,  the  Fenians  lost  their  last  possession  iu 
Europe  by  the  capture  of  Sestns  on  the  Hellespont. 
Thus  the  struggle  was  virtually  brought  to  an  end, 
though  the  war  still  continued  for  several  years 
longer.  We  know  little  more  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  Xerxes.  He  was  murdered  in  465,  after  a 
reign  of  20  years,  by  Artabanus,  who  aspired  to 
become  king  of  Persia.  Xerxes  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Arta^kbxxs  I.  — II.  The  only  legitimate 
son  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  succeeded  his  father  as  king 
of  Persia  in  425,  but  was  murdered  after  a short 
reign  of  only  2 months  by  his  half-brother  Sog- 
dianus,  who  thus  became  king. 

Xiphillnaa  of  Tntpezus.  was  a 

monk  at  Constantinople,  and  made  an  abridgement 
of  Diou  Cassius  from  the  36th  to  the  Allth  book  at 
the  command  of  the  emperor  Michael  VII.  Ducas, 
who  reigned  from  a.  d.  1071  to  1078.  The  work 
is  executed  with  carelessness,  and  is  only  of  value 
as  preserving  the  main  facts  of  the  original,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  lost.  It  is  printed  along 
with  Dion  Cassius. 

Xiphonia  (Eitywyla : Capo  di  5.  CVoce),  a pro- 
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mnntnrr  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  above  Syracuse, 
with  u harbour  (S upwvuot  Xifiijv). 

X<5is  or  Chois  (Soft,  Eojjj,  X6h)%  an  ancient 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  N.  of  Leontopolis,  on  an 
island  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Nomot  Sebennyticus, 
the  seat,  at  one  time,  of  a dynasty  of  Egyptian 
kings.  It  appears  to  have  entirely  perished  under 
the  Roman  empire,  aud  its  site  is  very  doubtful. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  Papremis  of  Herodotus. 

Xuthus  (zovdos'b  son  of  Hcllen  by  the  nymph 
Orseit,  and  a brother  of  Dorns  and  Aeolus.  He 
was  king  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  husband  of 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Achaeus  and  Ion.  Others 
state  that  after  the  death  of  his  father  Hellen, 
Xuthus  was  expelled  from  Thessaly  by  his 
brothers,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  Erechtheus.  After  the  death  of 
Erechtheus,  Xuthus  being  chosen  arbitrator,  ad- 
judged the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  brother-in-law, 
Cecrops,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  expelled 
by  the  other  sous  of  Erechtheus,  and  settled  in 
Aegialus  in  Peloponnesus. 

Xyiine,  a town  of  Pisidia,  between  Corbasa 
and  Trrmessus,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  15). 

Xynla  or  Xynlae  (Eov/o : Eunices:  Tauidi)y  a 
town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthiotis,  E.  of 
the  lake  of  the  same  name  (tj  Buriat  Ai/inj : A’i- 
xero  or  Dereli). 

Xypete  (EvWti; ; ZuTrfTCUwv,  'Burtri<av,  Hinrc- 
raia>yti>f,  SinrtTior,  Htnr e'rior),  said  to  hare  been 
anciently  called  Troja,  a demus  of  Attica  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Cecxopis,  near  Piraeus. 

Z. 

Zabitus  (ZdSaros).  [Lycu.s,  No.  5.] 

Zabe  (Z dSij),  a name  applied,  under  the  later 
emperors,  to  the  S.  part  of  Numidia,  as  far  as  tne 
border  of  the  Great  Desert. 

Zacynthus  (Z dxwdos : ZokvvOioi*  Zacynthius  : 
Zai ite),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea  off  the  coast  of 
Elis,  about  40  miles  in  circumference.  It  con- 
tained a large  and  nourishing  town  of  the  same 
name  upon  the  E.  coast,  the  citadel  of  which  was 
called  Psophis.  There  are  2 considerable  chains  of 
mountains  in  the  island.  The  ancient  writers 
mention  M.  Hiatus,  which  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  modem  Scopo  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  island,  and 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  1509  feet.  Zacynthus 
■was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  pitch  wells, 
which  were  visited  by  Herodotus,  and  which  still 
supply  a large  quantity  of  bitumen.  About  100 
tons  of  bitumen  are  at  the  present  day  annually 
extracted  from  these  wells.  — Zacynthus  was  in- 
habited by  a Greek  population  at  an  early  period. 
It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  names  from  Zacynthus, 
a son  of  Dardauus,  who  colonised  the  island  from 
Psophis  in  Arcadia  ; and  according  to  an  ancient 
tradition,  the  Zacynthians  founded  the  town  of 
Saguntum  in  Spain.  [Saguntum.]  The  island  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks  of  it 
ns  the  “ woody  Zacynthus."  It  was  afterwards 
colonised  by  Achaean*  from  Peloponnesus.  It 
formed  part  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  and 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  At  a later  time  it  was  subject 
to  the  Macedonian  monarch*,  and  on  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  latter.  It  is  now  one  of  the  Ionian 
islauds  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
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Z&dracarta  (ZaSfxbcapra),  one  of  the  capital 
cities  and  royal  residences  in  Hyrcania,  lay  at  the 
N.  foot  of  the  chief  pass  through  M.  Coronus. 
(Comp.  Tapak.) 

ZagTeus  (Zwy p*ut\  a surname  of  the  mystic 
Dionysos  (A i6*u<ros  x0dmos),  whom  Zeus,  in  the 
form  of  a dragon,  is  said  to  have  begotten  by  Per- 
sephone ( Proserpina),  before  she  was  carried  off 
by  Pluto.  He  was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  Titans  ; 
and  Athena  carried  his  heart  to  Zeus. 

Zagros  or  -ua  (6  Zdypos  and  rb  Zdypiov  5por, 
MU.  of  Kurdistan  and  Louristan)y  the  general 
name  for  the  range  of  mountains  forming  the  S.  E. 
continuation  of  the  Taurus,  and  the  E.  margin  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  from  the  S.  W. 
side  of  the  Lake  Arsissa  ( Vun)  in  Armenia,  to 
the  N.  E.  side  of  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  dividing  Media  from  Assyria  and  Susi&na. 
More  specifically,  the  name  Zagros  was  applied  to 
the  central  part  of  the  chain,  the  N.  part  being 
called  the  mountains  of  the  Cordueni  or  Gordyaei, 
and  the  S.  part  Parachoathras. 

Zaitha  or  Z&utha  (Zaufld),  a town  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  20  Roman 
i miles  S.  of  Circesium,  remarkable  as  the  place  at 
which  a monument  was  erected  to  the  murdered 
emperor  Gordian  by  his  soldiers. 

Zileucuj  (ZdAcuKos),  the  celebrated  lawgiver 
of  the  Epixephvrian  Locrians,  is  said  by  some  lo 
have  been  originally  a slave,  but  is  described  by 
others  os  a man  of  good  family.  He  could  not 
however  have  been  a disciple  of  Pythagoras,  ns 
some  writers  state,  since  he  lived  upwnrds  of  100 
years  before  Pythagoras.  The  date  of  the  legis- 
lation of  Zaleucus  is  assigned  to  b.  c.  C60.  His 
code  is  stated  to  have  been  the  first  collection  <*f 
written  laws  that  the  Greeks  possessed.  The 
general  character  of  his  laws  was  severe ; but  they 
were  observed  for  a long  period  by  the  Locrinn*, 
who  obtained,  in  consequence,  a high  reputation 
for  legal  order.  Among  other  enactments  we  are 
told  that  the  penalty  of  adultery  was  the  loss  of 
the  eyes.  There  is  a celebrated  story  of  the  son 
of  Zaleucus  having  become  liable  to  this  penalty, 
and  the  father  himself  suffering  the  loss  of  one  eye 
that  his  son  might  not  be  utterly  blinded.  It  is 
further  related  that  among  his  laws  was  one  for- 
bidding any  citizen  under  penalty  of  death  to 
enter  the  senate  house  in  arms.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  on  a sudden  emergency  in  time  of  war, 
Zaleucus  transgressed  his  own  Law,  which  whs 
remarked  to  him  by  one  present;  whereupon  he 
fell  upon  his  own  sword,  declaring  that  be  would 
himself  vindicate  the  law.  Other  authors  tell  the 
same  story  of  Charondas,  or  of  Diocles. 

Zalmoxis  or  Zamolxifl  (ZA\fio^ts,  Zd^oAfu), 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  bear's  skin 
(ZoAjxoi)  in  which  be  was  clothed  as  soon  as  he 
was  bom.  He  was,  according  to  the  story  current 
among  the  Greeks  on  the  Hellespont.  & Getan, 
who  had  been  a slave  to  Pythagoras  in  Samos,  but 
was  manumitted,  and  acquired  not  only  great 
wealth,  but  large  stores  of  knowledge  from  Py- 
thagoras, and  from  the  Egyptians,  whom  he  visited 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  He  returned  among 
the  Getae,  introducing  the  civilisation  and  the  re- 
ligious ideas  which  he  had  gained,  especially  re- 
garding the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  wag  said 
to  have  lived  in  a subterraneous  cave  for  3 years, 
and  after  that  to  have  again  nude  his  appearance 
among  the  Getae.  Herodotus  inclines  to  place 
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the  age  of  Zalrnoxis  a long  time  before  Pythagoras, 
and  expresses  a doubt  not  only  about  the  atory 
itself,  but  as  to  whether  Zalmoxis  were  a man,  or 
an  indigenous  Getan  deity.  The  latter  appears  to 
have  been  the  real  stale  of  the  case.  The  Getae 
believed  that  the  departed  went  to  him. 

Z&ma  Regia  (Zrfua  : Zamensis  : Zncareen , 
S.  E.  of  A'a/f ),  a strongly  fortitied  city  in  the 
interior  of  Numidio,  on  the  borders  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian  territory.  It  was  the  ordinary  residence  of 
King  Juba,  who  hnd  here  his  treasury  and  his 
harem.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant battles  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  in 
which  Hannibal  was  defeated  by  Scipio,  and  the 
2nd  Punic  War  was  ended,  b.  c.  202.  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans ; but 
if  so,  it  must  have  been  restored,  for  we  find  it 
mentioned  under  the  empire  as  a colony  and  a 
bishop's  see.  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  speak  of  a 
fountain  in  its  neighbourhood.  — There  were  un- 
important places  of  the  same  name  in  Cappadocia 
and  Mesopotamia. 

Zancle.  [Mass ana.] 

Zapaortene,  a city  in  the  S.  E.  of  Parthia,  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Zapaorteni. 

Zaradrui  ( Sutlej ),  a river  of  N.  India,  now  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  Punjab.  It  rises  from  2 prin- 
cipal sources  beyond  the  Himalaya^  and  falls  into 
the  Hyphaais  (Gharru). 

Zarangae  or  -i,  or  Sarangae  (Zapdyyoi,  2o- 
pdyycu),  a people  in  the  N.  of  Drangiano,  on  the 
confines  of  Aria.  The  close  resemblance  of  their 
name  to  the  generic  name  of  all  the  people  of 
Drangiano,  that  is,  Drangae,  suggests  a doubt 
whether  they  ought  to  be  specifically  distinguished 
from  them. 

Zarax  or  Z&rex  (Z dpa(%  Zdpnt).  1.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  extending  along 
theTL  coast  of  Laconica  from  Mu  Pamon,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Argoln,  down  to  the  promontory  Ma- 
lea.— 2.  (Jemifeu),  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Laconica,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  same 
name. 

Zariaspe.  [Bactra.] 

Zariaspis,  an  earlier,  probably  the  native  name 
for  the  river  on  which  Bactra  stood,  and  which  is 
usually  called  Bactrus.  [ Bactra.]  The  people 
on  its  banks  were  called  Zariaspae. 

Zeia  or  Ziela  (ra  ZfjAa : ZiUeh\  a city  in  the 
S.  of  Pontus,  not  far  S.  of  Amasia,  and  4 days* 
journey  E.  of  Tavium.  It  stood  on  an  artificial 
hill,  and  was  strongly  fortified.  Near  it  was  an 
ancient  and  famous  temple  of  Ana'itis  and  other 
Persian  deities,  in  which  great  religious  festivals 
were  held.  The  surrounding  district  was  called 
Zeletis  or  Zelltis.  At  Zela  the  Roman  general 
Valerius  Triari us  was  defeated  by  Mithridates  ; but 
the  city  is  more  celebrated  for  another  great  battle, 
that  in  which  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Pharnaces, 
and  of  which  he  wrote  this  despatch  to  Rome : — 
Vrni:  Vidi:  Vicl 

Zelaalum,  a Thessalian  town  in  the  district 
Phthiotis  of  uncertain  site. 

Zella  ( Z«A«ia),  an  ancient  city  of  Mysia,  at 
the  foot  of  M.  Ida,  and  on  the  river  Acaepus,  80 
stadia  from  its  mouth,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
Cyzicus.  At  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion  the 
head -quarters  of  the  Persian  army  w ere  fixed  here. 

Z&lus  (ZfjAor),  the  personification  of  seal  or 
strife,  is  described  as  a son  of  Polios  and  Styx,  and 
a brother  of  Nice. 
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Z2no.  ZSnon  (Z djvtcy).  1.  The  founder  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  was  a native  of  Citium  in  Cyprus 
and  the  son  of  Mnaseas.  He  began  at  an  early 
age  to  study  philosophy  through  the  writings  of 
the  Socratic  philosophers,  which  his  father  was 
accustomed  to  bring  back  from  Athens  when  be 
went  thither  on  trading  voyages.  At  the  age  of 
22.  or,  according  to  others,  of  30  years.  Zeno  was 
shipwrecked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piraeus  ; 
whereupon  he  was  led  to  settle  in  Athens,  and 
to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy. According  to  some  writers  he  lost  all  his 
property  in  the  shipwreck ; according  to  others, 
he  still  retained  a large  fortune ; but  whichever  of 
these  accounts  is  correct,  his  moderation  and  con- 
tentment became  proverbial,  and  a recognition  of 
his  virtues  shines  through  even  the  ridicule  of  the 
comic  poets.  The  weakness  of  his  health  is  said 
to  have  firit  determined  him  to  live  rigorously  and 
simply ; but  his  desire  to  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  all  external  circumstances  seems  to  have 
been  an  additional  motive,  and  to  have  led  biro  to 
attach  himself  to  the  cynic  Crates.  In  opposition 
to  the  advice  of  Crates,  he  studied  under  Siiipo  of 
the  Megaric  school ; and  lie  subsequently  received 
instruction  from  the  2 other  contemporary  Megan  cs, 
Diodorus  Cronus  and  Philo,  and  from  the  Aca- 
demics, Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  The  period  which 
Zeno  thus  devoted  to  study  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended to  20  years.  At  its  close,  and  after  he  bad 
developed  his  peculiar  philosophical  system,  he 
opened  his  school  in  the  porch  adorned  with  the 
paintings  of  Polvgnotus  (Stoa  Poecile).  which,  at  sn 
earlier  time,  had  been  a place  in  which  poets  met. 
From  this  place  his  disciples  were  called  Stoics. 
Among  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno  was  Antigo- 
nus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  The  Athenians 
likewise  placed  the  greatest  confidence  in  him,  and 
displayed  the  greatest  esteem  for  him;  for  al- 
though the  well-known  story  that  they  deposited 
the  keys  of  the  fortress  with  him,  as  the  most 
trustworthy  man,  may  be  a later  invention,  there 
seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  authenticity  of 
the  decree  of  the  people  by  which  a golden  crown 
and  a public  burial  in  the  Ceraroicus  were  awarded 
to  him.  The  Athenian  citizenship,  however,  be 
is  said  to  have  declined,  that  he  might  not  become 
unfaithful  to  his  native  land,  where  in  return  he 
was  highly  esteemed.  We  do  not  know  the  year 
either  of  Zeno's  birth  or  death.  He  is  said  to 
have  presided  over  his  school  for  58  years,  and  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  98.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  still  alive  in  the  130th  Olympiad  (n.  c.  260). 
Zeno  wrote  numerous  works ; but  the  writings  of 
Chrysippus  and  the  later  Stoics  seem  to  have  ob- 
scured those  of  Zeno,  and  even  the  warm  ad- 
herents of  the  school  seem  seldom  to  have  gone 
hack  to  the  books  of  its  founder.  Hence  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  later  Stoic 
philosophy  really  belongs  to  Zeno.  — 2.  The  Eleatic 
philosopher,  was  a native  of  Elea  (Vclia)  in  Italy, 
son  of  Teleutagoraa,  and  the  favourite  disciple  of 
Parmenides.  He  was  born  about  b.c.  488,  and  at 
the  age  of  40  accompanied  Parmenides  to  Athens. 
[Parmbnider.]  He  appears  to  have  resided 
some  time  at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  unfolded 
his  doctrines  to  men  like  Pericles  and  Callias  for 
the  price  of  100  minae.  Zeno  is  said  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  legislation  of  Parmenides,  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  citixens  of  Elea  had 
pledged  themselves  every  year  by  an  oath.  Ha 
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love  of  freedom  i«  shown  by  the  courage  with 
which  he  exposed  hit  life  in  order  to  deliver  his 
native  country  from  a tyrant.  Whether  he 
perished  in  the  attempt,  or  survived  the  fall  of  the 
tyrant,  is  a point  on  which  the  authorities  vary. 
They  also  state  the  name  of  the  tyrant  differently. 
Zeno  devoted  all  his  energies  to  explain  and  de- 
velop the  philosophical  system  of  Parmenides. 
[ Parmkmdks.]  — 3.  An  Epicurean  philosopher, 
a native  of  Sidon,  was  a contemporary  of  Cicero, 
who  heard  him  when  at  Athens.  He  was  some- 
times termed  Coryphaeus  Kpicureorum.  He  seems 
to  have  been  noted  for  the  disrespectful  terms  in 
which  he  spoke  of  other  philosophers.  For  in- 
stance, he  called  Socrates  the  Attic  buffoon.  He 
was  a disciple  of  Apollodorus,  and  is  described  as 
a clear-headed  thinker  and  perspicuous  expounder 
of  his  views. 

Zendbla,  queen  of  Palmyra.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Odenathus,  whom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  she  assassinated  (a.  d.  266),  she 
assumed  the  imperial  diadem,  as  regent  for  her 
sons,  and  discharged  all  the  active  duties  of  a 
sovereign.  But  not  content  with  enjoying  the 
independence  conceded  by  Gallienus  and  tolerated 
by  Claudius,  she  sought  to  include  all  Syria,  Asia, 
and  Egypt  within  the  limits  ef  her  sway,  and  to 
make  good  the  title  which  she  claimed  of  Queen 
of  the  East.  By  this  rash  ambition  she  lost  both 
her  kingdom  and  her  liberty.  She  was  defeated 
by  Aurelian,  taken  prisoner  on  the  capture  of 
Palmyra  (273),  and  carried  to  Rome,  where  she 
adorned  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror  (274).  Her 
life  was  spared  by  Aurelian,  and  she  passed  the 
remainder  of  her  years  with  her  sons  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tibur  ( Tivoli).  Longinus  lived  at  her 
court,  and  was  put  to  death  on  the  capture  of  Pal- 
myra. (Longinus.] 

Zenobla  (Z r\vo€(a  : Chelebi  or  ZeUtn)y  a city  of 
Chalybouitis,  in  Syria,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  3 days'  journey  both  from  Sura  and 
from  Circesium.  It  was  founded  by  Zenobia. 

ZenfiMua  ( Z»jv<tetor),  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  was  the  author  of  a collection  of 
proverbs  in  Greek,  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
In  this  collection  the  proverbs  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  divided  into  hundreds.  The  last 
division  is  incomplete,  the  total  number  collected 
being  552.  It  is  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Schottus  (napoiutcu  'EAAijnaai,  Antwerp,  1612). 

Z6n6ddrns,  a Greek  artist,  who  made  for  Nero 
the  colossal  statue  of  that  emperor,  which  he  set 
up  in  front  of  the  golden  house,  and  which  was 
afterwards  dedicated  afresh  by  Vespasian  as  a 
statue  of  the  Sun.  It  was  110  feet  in  height. 

Z6n6d6tlam  or  -la  (ZriroMriov,  ZyvoSorla),  a 
fortress  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  small 
tributary  of  the  Euphrates  called  Bilecha,  a little 
above  Nicephorium,  and  below  Ichnae.  It  was  a 
Macedonian  settlement,  and  the  only  one  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  Mesopotamia  which  did  not  revolt 
from  the  Parthians  at  the  approach  of  Cmssus. 

ZenodStus  (Zrjpd&oTos).  L Of  Ephesus,  a 
celebrated  grammarian,  was  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  the  great  library  at  Alexandria,  and  flou- 
rished under  Ptolemy  Philadelphua  about  B.C. 
208.  Zenodotus  was  employed  by  Philadelphus 
together  with  his  2 great  contemporaries,  Alex- 
ander the  Aetolian  and  Lvcophron  the  Chalcidian, 
to  collect  and  revise  all  the  Greek  poets.  Alex- 
ander, we  are  told,  undertook  the  task  of  collecting 
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the  tragedies,  Lycophron  the  comedies,  and  Zeno- 
dotus  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  of  the  other  illus- 
trious poets.  Zenodotus,  however,  devoted  his 
chief  attention  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Hence 
he  is  called  the  first  Reviser  (Aiopdrrrfo)  of  Homer, 
and  his  recension  (Ai6p6w<ru)  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity.  The 
corrections  which  Zenodotus  applied  to  the  text  of 
Homer  were  of  three  kinds.  1.  He  expunged 
verses.  2.  He  marked  them  as  spurious,  but  left 
them  in  his  copy.  3.  He  introduced  new  read- 
ings or  transposed  or  altered  verses.  The  great 
attention  which  Zenodotus  paid  to  the  language  of 
Homer  caused  a new  epoch  in  the  grammatical 
study  ef  the  Greek  language.  The  results  of  his 
investigations  respecting  the  meaning  and  the  use 
of  words  were  contained  in  two  works  which  he 
published  under  the  title  of  a Glossary  ( rAwotrai ), 
and  a Dictionary  of  barbarous  or  foreign  phrases. 

— 2.  Of  Alexandria,  a grammarian,  lived  alter 
Aristarchus,  whose  recension  of  the  Homeric  poems 
he  attacked. 

Zephyra.  [Halicarnassus.] 

Zephyr! um  (Z t<puprov,  sc.  i.  e.  the 

W.  promontory ),  the  name  of  several  promon  lories 
of  the  ancient  world,  not  all  of  which,  however, 
faced  the  W.  The  chief  of  them  were  the  follow- 
ing:— L In  Europe.  1.  (C.  di  Iinismno ),  a 
promontory  in  Bruttium,  forming  the  S.  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  country,  from  which  the  Locri, 
who  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  said  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  Epizepkyrii.  (See  p.  387,  b.] 

— 2.  A promontory  on  the  \V.  coast  of  Cyprus. 
IL  In  Asia.  L In  Pontus  (C.  Zefreh\  a headland 
W.  of  T rifolis,  with  a fort  and  harbour  of  the 
same  name.  — 2.  [Caria.]  — 3 In  Cilicia  (prob. 
C.  Cavaliere\  a far- projecting  promontory,  W.  of 
Prom.  Sarpedon.  Some  make  it  the  headland  E. 
of  Prom.  Sarpedon,  and  just  S.  of  the  month  of 
the  Calycadnns,  which  Polybius,  Appian,  and  Livy 
call  by  the  same  name  as  the  river,  Calycndims.  — 
III.  In  Africa  ( Katser  Maaruh\  a headland  on 
the  N.  E.  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  W.  of  Damis. 

ZSphyrus  (Z 4<pvpos),  the  personification  of  the 
W.  wind,  is  described  by  Hesiod  as  a son  of  As- 
traeus  and  Eos.  Zephyrus  and  Boreas  are  frequently 
mentioned  together  by  Homer,  and  both  dwelt 
together  in  a palace  in  Thrace.  By  the  Harpy 
Podarge,  Zephyrus  became  the  father  of  the  horses 
Xanthns  and  B&lius,  which  belonged  to  Achilles; 
but  he  was  married  to  Chloris,  whom  he  had  car- 
ried off  by  force,  and  by  whom  he  had  a son  Carpus. 

Zerynthus  (Z fywvflor,  Zrfpvvdios),  a town  of 
Thrace  in  the  territory  of  Aenos,  with  a temple  of 
Apollo  and  a cave  of  Hecate,  who  are  hence  called 
Zerynthius  and  Zerynfhia  respectively.  Some 
writers,  however,  place  the  Zerynthian  cave  of 
Hecate  in  Samothrace. 

Zetes  (Z^r^y)  and  C&l&is  (KdAais),  sons  of 
Boreas  and  Orithvia,  frequently  called  the  Bo  re  5.- 
dae,  are  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts,  and  are 
described  as  winged  beings.  Their  sister  Cleo- 
patra, who  was  married  to  Phineus,  king  of  Sal- 
mydessus,  had  been  thrown  with  her  sons  into 
prison  by  Phineus  at  the  instigation  of  his  second 
wife.  Here  she  was  found  by  Zetes  and  Calais, 
when  they  arrived  at  Salmydessua  in  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition.  They  liberated  their  sister 
and  his  children,  gave  the  kingdom  to  the  latter, 
and  sent  the  second  wife  of  Phineus  to  her  own 
country,  Scythia.  Others  relate  that  the  Boreadae 
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delivered  Phineus  from  the  Harpica;  for  it  had 
been  foretold  that  the  Harpies  might  be  killed  by 
the  tons  of  Iiorvtu,  but  that  the  tons  of  Boreas  must 
die,  if  they  should  not  be  able  to  overtake  the 
Harpies.  Other*  again  state  that  the  Borcadae 
perished  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Harpies,  or  that 
Hercules  killed  them  with  his  arrows  near  the 
island  of  Tenoa.  Different  stories  were  related  to 
account  for  the  anger  of  Hercules  against  tho  Bo- 
rcadae. Their  tombs  were  said  to  be  in  Tenos, 
adorned  with  sepulchral  stelae,  one  of  which  moved 
whenever  the  wind  blew  from  the  north.  Calais 
is  also  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  the  Campanian 
town  of  Cales. 

Zethua  ( Zr)0os)%  son  of  Zeus  and  Antiope,  and 
brother  of  Amphion.  For  details  see  Amphion. 

Zeugis,  Zengit&nft  Regio  (v  Zivynatri] : N. 
part  of  fsfiii),  the  N.  district  of  Africa  Propria. 
[Aprica.] 

Zeugma  (Zevypa,  i.  e.  Junctio* : prob.  Rum- 
kuleh ),  a city  of  Syria,  on  the  borders  of  Cora- 
magetie  and  Cyrrhestice,  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  a point  where 
the  river  was  crossed  by  a bridge  of  boats,  which 
had  been  constructed  by  Alexander  the  Great: 
hence  the  name.  Afterwards,  when  the  ford  of 
Thapsacus  became  impassable  for  travellers,  on 
account  of  the  hordes  of  Arabs  who  infested  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Euphrates,  the  bridge  at 
Zeugma  gave  the  only  passage  over  the  river. 

Zeus  called  J&plter  by  the  Romans,  the 

greatest  of  the  Olympian  gods,  was  a sou  of  Cronoa 
and  Rhea,  a brother  of  Poseidon,  Hades  (Pluto), 
llestia.  Demeter,  Hera,  and  was  also  married  to 
bis  sister  Hera.  When  Zeus  and  his  brothers 
distributed  among  themselves  the  government  of 
the  world  by  lot,  Poseidon  obtained  the  sea.  Hades 
the  lower  world,  and  Zeus  the  heavens  and  the 
upper  regious,  but  the  earth  became  common  to  alL 
According  to  the  Homeric  account  Zeus  dwelt  on 
Mt.  Olympus  in  Thessaly,  which  was  believed  to  pe- 
netrate with  its  lofty  summit  into  heaven  itself  He 
is  called  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  the  most  high 
and  powerful  among  the  immortals,  whom  all  others 
obey.  He  is  the  supreme  ruler,  who  with  his 
counsel  manages  everything;  the  founder  of  kingly 
power,  and  of  law  and  of  order,  whence  Dice, 
Themis,  and  Nemesis  are  bis  assistants.  For  the 
same  reason  he  protects  the  assembly  of  the  people 
(iyopalos),  the  meetings  of  the  council  (/SovAcuot), 
aud  as  he  presides  over  the  whole  state,  so  also 
over  every  house  and  family  (ipKuos ).  He  also 
watched  over  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  (Sptuo y ) and 
the  laws  of  hospitality  (fsVmr),  aud  protected  sup- 
pliants (UtaiQ*).  He  avenged  those  who  were 
wronged,  and  punished  those  who  had  committed 
a crime,  for  he  watched  the  doings  and  sufferings 
of  all  men  (fmhj'ioi).  He  was  further  the  original 
source  of  all  prophetic  power,  from  whom  all  pro- 
phetic signs  and  sounds  proceeded  (wayopupaios). 
Every  thing  good  as  well  as  bad  comes  from  Zeus; 
according  to  his  own  choice  he  assigns  good  or  evil 
to  mortals;  and  fate  itself  was  subordinate  to  him. 
He  is  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  the 
shaking  of  his  aegis  produces  storm  and  tempest: 
a number  of  epithets  of  Zeus  in  the  Homeric  poems 
describe  him  as  the  tbunderer,  the  gatherer  of 
clouds,  and  the  like,  lie  was  married  to  Hera,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  Ares  and  Hephaestus,  and 
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against  her  lord,  but  she  is  nevertheless  inferior  to 
him,  and  is  punished  for  her  opposition  ; his  amours 
with  other  goddesses  or  mortal  women  are  not  con- 
cealed from  her,  though  they  generally  rouse  her 
jealousy  and  revenge.  Dnring  the  Trojan  wnr, 
Zeus,  at  the  request  of  Thetis,  favoured  the  Tro- 
jans* until  Agamemnon  repaired  the  wrong  be  had 
done  to  Achilles.  Zeus,  no  doubt,  was  originally 
a god  of  a portion  of  nature.  Hence  the  oak  with 
its  eatable  fruit  and  the  fertile  doves  were  sacred 
to  him  at  Dodona  and  in  Arcadia.  Hence  also 
rain,  storms,  and  the  seasons  were  regarded  as  his 
work;  and  hence,  likewise,  the  Cretan  stories  of 
milk,  honey,  and  cornucopia.  In  the  Homeric 
poems,  however,  this  primitive  character  of  a per- 
sonification of  certain  powers  of  nature  is  already 
effaced  to  some  extent,  and  the  god  appears  as  a 
political  and  national  divinity,  as  the  king  and 
father  of  men.  as  the  founder  and  protector  of  all 
institutions  hallowed  by  law,  custom,  or  religion. 
Hesiod  also  calls  Zeus  the  son  of  Cronos  and  Kb«a, 
and  the  brother  of  Heslia,  Demeter,  Hera,  Hades, 
and  Poseidon.  Cronos  swallowed  his  children  im- 
mediately after  their  birth,  but  when  Rhea  was 
pregnant  with  Zeus,  she  applied  to  Uranus  and 
Ge  to  save  the  life  of  the  child.  Uranus  and  tie 
therefore  sent  Rhea  to  Lyctos  in  Crete,  requesting 
her  to  bring  up  her  child  there.  Rhea  accordingly 
concealed  Zeus  in  a cave  of  Mount  Aegaeon.  and 
gave  to  Cronos  a stone  wrapped  up  in  cloth,  which 
he  swallowed  in  the  belief  that  it  was  his  son. 
Other  traditions  state  that  Zeus  was  bom  and 
brought  up  on  Mount  Dieteor  Ida  (also  the  Trojan 
Ida),  Itbome  in  Messenia,  Thebes  in  Boeotia, 
Aegion  in  Achaia,  or  Olenou  in  Aetolia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  however,  Zeus  grew 
up  in  Crete.  In  the  meantime  Cronos  by  a cunning 
device  of  Ge  or  Metis  was  made  to  bring  up  the 
children  he  had  swallowed,  and  first  of  oil  the 
stone,  which  was  afterwards  set  up  by  Zeus  at 
Delphi.  The  young  god  now  delivered  the  Cy- 
clopes from  the  bonds  with  which  they  had  been 
fettered  by  Cronos,  and  they  in  their  gratitude 
provided  him  with  thunder  and  lightning.  On 
the  advice  of  Ge,  Zeus  also  liberated  the  hundred- 
armed  Giganles,  Briareos,  Coitus,  and  Gyea,  that 
they  might  assist  him  in  his  fight  against  the  T»- 
tans.  The  Titans  were  conquered  and  shut  up  in 
Tartarus,  where  they  were  henceforth  guarded  by 
the  Hecatoncbeires.  Thereupon  Tartarus  and  Ge 
begot  Typhoeus,  who  began  a fearful  struggle  with 
Zeus,  but  was  conquered.  Zeus  now  obtained  the 
dominion  of  the  world,  and  chose  Metis  for  bis 
wife.  When  she  was  pregnant  with  Athena,  be 
took  the  child  out  of  her  body  and  concealed  it  in 
his  head,  on  the  advice  of  Uranus  and  Ge,  who 
told  him  that  thereby  be  would  retain  the  supre- 
macy of  the  world.  For  if  Metis  had  given  birth 
to  a son,  this  son  (so  fate  had  ordained  it)  would 
have  acquired  the  sovereignty.  After  this  Zeus 
became  the  father  of  the  Horae  and  Moerae,  by  his 
second  wife  Themis ; of  the  Charites  by  Eurynotne; 
of  Persephone  by  Demeter;  of  the  Muses  by 
Mnemosyne;  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  by  Leto;  and 
of  Hebe,  Ares,  and  llithyia  by  Hera.  Athena 
was  born  out  of  the  head  of  Zeus ; while  Hera,  on 
the  other  hand,  gave  birth  to  Hephaestus  without 
the  co-operation  of  Zeus.  The  family  of  the 
Cronidae  accordingly  embraces  the  1*2  great  gods 
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meter,  Hera,  Athena,  Aphrodite,  and  Artemi*. 
These  12  Olympian  gods,  who  in  some  places  were 
worshipped  as  a body,  were  recognised  not  only  by 
the  Greeks,  blit  were  adopted  also  by  the  Romans, 
who,  in  particular,  identified  their  Jupiter  with 
the  Greek  Zeus.  In  surveying  the  different  local 
traditions  about  Zeus,  it  would  seem  that  originally 
there  were  several,  or  at  least  3,  divinities  which 
in  their  respective  countries  were  supreme,  but 
which  in  the  course  of  time  became  united  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  into  one  great  national  divinity. 
We  may  accordingly  speak  of  an  Arcadian,  Dtv 
donaean,  Cretan,  and  a national  Hellenic  Zeus.  1. 
Th  * Arcadia*  Zeus{Ztb%  Avkcuos)  was  bom,  accord- 
ing to  the  legend*  of  the  country,  in  Arcadia,  either 
on  Mt»  Parrhasium,  or  on  Mt.  Lycaeus.  He  was 
brought  up  there  by  the  nymphs  Thisoa,  Neda,  and 
Hague.  Lvcaon,  a son  of  Pelatgus,  erected  a temple 
to  Zeus  Lycaeus  on  Ml  Lycaeus,  and  instituted  the 
festival  of  the  Lyceain  honour  of  him  [Lycaxus; 
Lvcaon].  No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  this 
sanctuary  of  Zeus  Lycaeus  on  Ml  Lycaeus.  2. 
The  Ijodouamn  Zeus  (Zsl»f  Amimmuos  or  [UAtur- 
ytn4t)  possessed  the  most  ancient  oracle  in  Greece, 
at  Dodona  in  Epirus,  from  which  he  derived  his 
name.  At  Dodona  Zeus  was  mainly  a prophetic 
god,  and  the  oak  tree  was  sacred  to  him  ; but  there 
too  he  was  said  to  have  been  reared  by  the  Dodo* 
naean  nymphs  (Hyades).  Respecting  the  Dodo- 
naean  oracle  of  Zeus,  see  Did.  tf  Aniiq.  art 
Oraculuw.  3.  The  Cretan.  Zeus  (Zsi/f  Aiktcuoi  or 
Kpvfraytirfis).  We  hare  already  given  Hesiod's 
account  of  this  god.  He  wm  brought  up  in  a cave 
of  mount  Dicte,  by  the  Curetes  and  the  nymphs 
Adrnstiaand  Ida,  the  daughters  of  Mel isseus.  They 
fed  him  with  the  milk  of  the  goat  Araalthea,  and  the 
bees  of  the  mountain  provided  him  with  honey. 
Crete  is  called  the  island  or  nurse  of  the  great 
Zeus,  and  his  worship  there  appears  to  have  been 
very  ancient.  4.  The  national  Hellenic  Zeus,  near 
whose  temple  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  the  great  national 
panegvris  was  celebrated  once  in  4 years.  There 
too  Zeus  was  regarded  as  the  father  and  king  of 
gods  and  men,  and  as  the  supreme  god  of  the  Hel- 
lenic nation.  His  statue  there  was  executed  by 
Phidias,  a few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war.  the  majestic  and  sublime  idea  of  this 
statue  having  been  suggested  to  theartist  by  the  word* 
of  Homer  (//.  i.  527).  [Phidias.] — The  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  give  to  Zeus  or  Jupiter  an  immense 
number  of  epithets  and  surnames,  which  are  derived 
partly  from  the  places  where  he  was  worshipped, 
and  partly  from  his  powers  and  functions.  The 
eagle,  the  oak,  and  the  summits  of  mountains  were 
sacred  to  him,  and  his  sacrifices  generally  consisted 
of  goats,  bulls,  and  cows.  His  usual  attributes  are, 
the  sceptre,  eagle,  thunderbolt,  and  a figure  of 
Victory  in  his  hand,  and  sometimes  also  a cornu- 
copia. The  Olympian  Zeus  sometimes  wears  a 
wreath  of  olive,  and  the  Dodonaean  Zeus  a wreath 
of  oak  leaves.  In  works  of  art  Zeus  is  generaliy 
represented  as  the  omnipotent  father  and  king  of 
gods  and  men,  according  to  the  idea  which  had  been 
embodied  in  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  by 
Phidias.  Respecting  the  Roman  god  see  J upitxr. 

Zeuxidamua  (Z<o£i factor).  L King  of  Sparta, 
and  10th  of  the  Eurypoutidae.  He  was  grandson 
of  Theopompus,  and  father  of  Anaxidomus,  who 
succeeded  him.  — 2 Son  of  Leotychides,  king  of 
Sparta.  lie  was  also  named  Cyniscus.  He  died 
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Zeuxis  (ZeC^it),  the  celebrated  Greek  painter, 
who  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  except  Par- 
rhasius,  was  a native  of  Heraelea  (probably  of  the 
city  of  this  name  on  the  Euxine),  and  flourished 
b.  c.  424  — 400.  He  came  to  Athens  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  he 
had  already  achieved  a great  reputation,  although 
a young  man.  He  passed  some  time  in  Mace- 
donia, at  the  court  of  ArchelnUa,  for  whom  he 
decorated  the  royal  palace  at  Pella  with  paintings, 
probably  soon  after  413.  He  must  have  spent 
some  time  in  Magna  Graecia,  as  we  learn  from  the 
story  respecting  the  picture  of  Helen,  which  he 
painted  for  the  city  of  Croton  ; and  it  is  also  pro- 
bable that  he  visited  Sicily,  as  we  are  told  that  he 
gave  away  one  of  his  pictures  to  the  Agrigentines. 
Hi*  travels  through  Greece  itself  were  no  doubt 
extensive.  We  find  him  at  Olympia,  where  he 
made  an  ostentatious  display,  before  the  eyes  of 
all  Greece,  of  the  wealth  which  Mb  art  had  brought 
him,  by  appearing  in  a robe  embroidered  with  his 
own  name  in  letters  of  gold.  After  acquiring  a 
great  fortune  by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  he  adopted 
the  custom  of  giving  away  his  pictures,  because  no 
adequate  price  coaid  be  set  upon  them.  The  time 
of  his  death  is  unknown.  The  masterpiece  of 
Zeuxis  was  his  picture  of  Helen,  in  painting  which 
he  had  as  his  models  the  5 most  beautiful  virgins 
of  Croton,  whom  he  was  allowed  to  select  for  this 
purpose  from  among  all  the  virgins  of  the  city.  It 
was  painted  for  tne  temple  of  J«no  at  Croton. 
This  picture  and  its  history  were  celebrated  bv 
many  poets,  who  preserved  the  names  of  the  5 
virgins  upon  whom  the  choice  of  Zeuxis  fell.  The 
accurate  imitation  of  inanimate  objects  was  a de- 
partment of  the  art  which  Zeuxis  and  his  younger 
rival  Parrhaaiu*  appear  to  have  carried  almost  to 
perfection.  The  well-known  story  of  the  trial  of 
skill  in  that  species  of  painting  between  these  two 
artists,  if  not  literally  true,  indicates  the  opinion 
which  was  held  in  ancient  times  of  their  powers  of 
imitation.  In  this  contest  the  picture  of  Zeuxis 
represented  a bunch  of  grapes,  so  naturally  painted 
that  the  birds  flew  at  the  picture  to  eat  the  fruit ; 
upon  which  the  artist,  confident  in  this  proof  of  his 
success,  called  upon  his  rival  no  longer  to  delay  to 
draw  aside  the  curtain  and  show  his  picture : but 
the  picture  of  Parrhaaius  was  the  curtain  itself, 
which  Zeuxis  had  mistaken  for  real  drapery.  On 
discovering  bis  error,  Zeuxis  honourably  yielded 
the  palm  to  Pnrrhasius,  saying  that  he  himself  had 
deceived  birds,  but  Parrhasius  an  artist.  Besides 
this  accuracy  of  imitation,  many  of  the  works  of 
Zeuxis  displayed  great  dramatic  power.  This 
appears  to  have  been  especially  the  case  with  his 
Infant  Hemtlee  strangling  the  Serpent , where  the 
chief  force  of  the  composition  consisted  in  the  terror 
of  Alcmena  and  Amphitryon,  as  they  witnessed 
the  straggle.  Another  picture,  in  which  he  showed 
the  same  dramatic  power,  applied  to  a very  different 
subject,  was  his  Female  Uippocentaur , and  which 
was  lost  in  a shipwreck  off  Cape  Malea,  on  its  way 
to  Rome,  whither  it  had  been  sent  by  Sulla. 

Zikl&g  (SsksXAo,  XsiceAa),  a town  in  the  S.W. 
of  Palestine,  belonging  to  the  Philistines  of  Gath, 
whose  king  Achish  gave  it  to  David  for  a residence 
during  his  exile  from  the  court  of  Saul.  On 
David's  accession  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  united  to 
Judah. 

Zioberia  (Jayeran),  a river  of  Parthia. 
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Zoar  or  Tsoar.  Zoira  or  Zofiras  (loop,  Z 6apa  ; 
LXX.  Iiryvp  and  Zoyopa : prob.  Ru.  in  Gkor  el 
Afezraa  on  the  W<uly  el  ZteruoA),  originally  called 
B31&,  a city  on  the  8.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  be- 
longing first  to  the  Moabites,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Arabs.  In  the  time  of  Abraham  it  was  the 
smallest  of  the  * cities  of  the  plain,"  and  was 
saved,  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  from  the  de- 
struction which  fell  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrha. 

Zoetlum  or  Zoeteum  (Z olnoK  ZoWtiov • Zm- 
TCKt/f ),  a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Eutresia, 
N.  of  Megalopolis. 

Zoilufl  (ZwtAor),  a grammarian,  was  a native  of 
Amphipnlis,  and  flourished  in  the  time  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  asperity 
with  which  he  assailed  Homer.  He  found  fault 
with  him  principally  for  introducing  fabulous  and 
incredible  stories  in  his  poems.  From  the  list 
that  we  hare  of  his  writings,  it  also  Appears  that 
he  attacked  Plato  and  Isocrates.  His  name  be- 
came proverbial  for  a captious  and  malignant 
critic. 

Zoniras,  Joannes  (’Iwdmjr  6 Z«**apat),  a 
celebrated  Byzantine  historian  and  theologian, 
lived  in  the  l*2th  century  uuder  the  emperors 
Alexus  I.  Comnemis  and  Calo-Joannes.  Besides 
his  theological  works  there  are  still  extant : 1.  An- 
tinles  (xpoKucde),  in  18  books,  from  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  the  death  of  Alexis  in  1118.  It  is 
compiled  from  various  Greek  authors,  whose  very 
words  Zonaras  frequently  retains.  The  earlier 
part  is  chiefly  taken  from  Josephus ; and  in  the 
portion  which  relates  to  Homan  history  he  has  for 
the  most  part  followed  Dion  Cassius.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  latter  circumstance  the  Annals  of 
Zonaras  are  of  great  importance  in  studying  the 
early  history  of  Rome.  Of  the  first  20  books  of 
Dion  Cassius  we  have  nothing  but  the  abstract  of 
Zonaras ; and  even  of  the  later  books,  of  which 
Xiphilinus  has  made  a more  full  epitome,  Zonaras 
has  preserved  many  statements  of  Dion  which  are 
entirely  omitted  by  Xiphilinus.  The  best  editions 
are  by  Du  Fresno  Du  Cange,  Paris,  1 686,  fol. ; 
and  by  Pinder,  Bonn,  1841,  Hvo.  2.  A Lexicon^ 
edited  by  Tittmann,  Lips.  1808,  4to. 

Zone  (Zc i}vr\:  Zwrcuos),  a town  of  Thrace  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  in  the  Aegaean, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  sung. 

Zopjft'us  (Z&xvpos).  1.  A distinguished  Per- 
sian. son  of  Megabvzus.  After  Darius  Hystaspis 
had  besieged  Babylon  for  20  months  in  vain,  Zo- 
pyrus  resolved  to  gain  the  place  for  his  master  by 
the  most  extraordinary  self-sacrifice.  Accordingly, 
one  day  he  appeared  before  Darius,  with  his  body 
mutilated  in  the  most  horrible  manner ; both  his 
ears  and  nose  were  cut  off,  and  his  person  other- 
wise disfigured.  After  explaining  to  Darius  his 
intentions,  he  fled  to  Babylon  as  a victim  of  the 
cruelty  of  the  Persian  king.  The  Babylonians 
gave  him  their  confidence,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  their  troops.  He  soon  found  means  to 
betray  the  city  to  Darius,  who  severely  punished 
the  inhabitants  for  their  revolt.  Darius  appointed 
Zopyrus  satrap  of  Babylon  for  life,  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  entire  revenues. — 2.  The  Physio- 
gnomist, attributed  many  vices  to  Socrates  in  an 
assembly  of  his  disciples,  who  laughed  at  him  and 
at  bis  art  in  consequence ; but  Socrates  admitted 
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that  such  were  his  natural  propensities,  bat  said 
that  they  had  been  overcome  by  philosophy.  — 3. 
A surgeon  at  Alexandria,  the  tutor  of  Apollonius 
Citientk  and  Posidonius,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  1st  century  B.C.  He  invented  an  antidote, 
used  by  Mithridatet,  king  of  Pontus. 

ZorBaster  or  Zoro&atres  (Z wpodorpis),  the 
Zarath astra  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  Zer- 
dusht  of  the  Persians,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Magian  religion.  The  most  opposite  opinions 
have  been  held  both  by  ancient  and  modern  writers 
respecting  the  time  in  which  he  lived ; but  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on  the 
subject.  As  the  founder  of  the  Magian  religion 
he  must  be  placed  in  remote  antiquity,  and  it  may 
even  be  questioned  whether  such  a person  ever 
existed.  This  religion  was  probably  of  Bactrian 
origin,  and  from  thence  spread  E.-ward  ; and  the 
tradition  which  represents  Zoroaster  a Mede  sprang 
up  at  a later  time,  when  the  chief  seat  of  his  re- 
ligion was  in  Media,  and  no  longer  in  the  further 
East.  There  were  extant  in  the  later  Greek  lite- 
rature several  works  bearing  the  name  of  Zoro- 
aster ; but  these  writings  were  forgeries  of  a later 
age,  and  belong  to  the  same  class  of  writings  as 
the  works  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Orpheus,  Ac. 
There  is  still  extant  a collection  of  oracles  ascribed 
to  Zoroaster,  which  are  of  course  spurious.  They 
have  been  published  by  Morell,  Paris,  1595 ; by 
Obsopaeus.  Paris,  1507,  and  by  others. 

Zoslmus  (Zc*r4u>f),  a Greek  historian,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Theodosius.  Hr 
wrote  a history  of  the  Roman  empire  in  6 books, 
which  is  still  extant.  This  work  must  have  been 
written  after  a.  n.  425,  as  an  event  is  mentioned 
in  it  which  took  place  in  that  year.  The  1st 
book  comprises  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the  early 
emperors,  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian (305).  The  2d,  3d,  and  4 th  books 
are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  4th  century, 
which  is  treated  much  less  concisely.  The  5th 
and  6th  books  embrace  the  period  from  395  to 
4 10,  when  Attains  was  deposed.  The  work  of 
Zosimus  is  mainly  (though  not  altogether)  an 
abridgment  or  compilation  of  the  works  of  pre- 
vious historians.  His  style  is  concise,  clear,  pure, 
and  not  unplcasing.  Ilia  chief  fault  as  an  his- 
torical writer  is  his  neglect  of  chronology.  Zosi- 
mus was  a pagan,  and  comments  severely  upon 
the  faults  and  crimes  of  the  Christian  emperors. 
Hence  his  credibility  has  been  assailed  by  several 
Christian  writers.  There  are  no  doubt  numerous 
errors  of  judgment  to  l>e  found  in  the  work,  and 
sometimes  (especially  in  the  case  of  Constantine) 
an  intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  which  some- 
what exaggerates,  if  it  does  not  distort  the  truth. 
But  he  does  sot  seem  fairly  chargeable  with  de- 
liberate invention  or  wilful  misrepresentation. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Reitemeier,  Lips.  1784. 

Zoster  (C.  of  lari),  a promontory  on  the  \V.  of 
Attica,  between  Pholerum  and  Sunium.  It  was  a 
sacred  spot,  and  contained  altars  of  Leto,  Artemis 
and  Apollo. 

Zygantes  or  Gygantes  (Zdyarrtt,  TuTOKr**), 
a people  of  Libya,  whom  Herodotus  places  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  lake  Triton.  Others  mention  a 
city  Zygantis  and  a people  Zyges  on  the  coast  oi 
Marmnncu. 
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